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Albert Charles Lewis Gotthilf GCnther, M.A., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. C 
Keeper of Zoological Department, British Museum, 1875-1895. Gold Medallist,.* 
Royal Society, 1878. Author of Catalogues of Colubrine Snakes^ Batvachia salientia, j 
and Pishes in the Bfitish Museum \ &c. v 

At.gernon Charles Swinburne. / 

• See the biographical article : Swinburne, Algernon Charles. t 

Arthur Ernest Jolijffe, M.A. r 

Fellow, Tutor and Mathematical Lecturer, CorjDiis Christi College, Oxford. Senior-] 
Mathematical Scholar, 1892. [ 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., P\R.Hist.Soc. f 

Professor of English History in University of London. Fellow of All Souls’ College, -j 
Oxford, Author of England under the Protector Somerset ; Henry VII J. ; &c. [ 

Arthur George Dou(;hty, C.M.G., M.A., Litt.D., F.R.Hist.S. T 

Dominion Archivist of Canada. Member of the Geographical Board of Canada. J 
Author of The Cradle of New France &c. Joint-editor of Documents relating to | 
the Constitutional History of Canada. \ 

Adolf Harnack. / 

See the biographical article : Harnack, Adolf. I 


Mackerel {in part), 

Marlowe, Christopher ; 
Blary, /)ueen oi Soots. 

Maxima; Minima. 


Maoalplne, John. 


Rev. Andrew Hollingsworth Frost, M,A. 

Principal of Church Missionary College, Islington, 1870-1874. 

Rev. Archibald Henry Sayce, LL.D., Litt.D. . 

See the biographical article : Sayce, Archibald Henry. 

Sir a. Houtitm-Schtndler, C.LE. 

General in the Persian Army. Author of East$m Pmiem Irak. 

Arthur James Grant, M.A. « 

King's College, Cambridge. Professor of History in the University of Leeds. 

Alfred J. HiPiftNS, F.S.A. (1826-1903). 

Formerly Member of Council and Hon. Curator of the Royal College of Music, 
London. Member of Committee of ttie Inventions and Music Exhibition, 1885 ; 
of the Vienna Exhibition, 1892 ; and of the Paris Exhibition, 1900. Author of 
Musical Instruments ; &c. 

Agnes Mary Clerke. 

Sec the biographical article : Clerks, A. M. 


McGee, T. A. 

Manichaeism {in paf()i 
L Marcion. » 

[ Magic Square. 

I^Lycia; Iqrdla. 

[ Mazandaran. 

r Louis Xlll., XI?. and XV. ol 
L France.# 

r 

Lute {in part ) ; 

Lyre {in part), 

' Maskelyne ; 

. Mayer, Johann Tobias. 


Agnes Muriel Clay ^Irs Edward Wilde). 
Formerly Resident Tutor of Lady Margar 


Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. Joint-editor of Sources .! Magistrate. 


of Roman History , jss^JQ b.c. 

Rev. Andrew Martin Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., LLJ), 

See the biographical article : Fairbairn, A. M. 

Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 

See the biographical' article : Newton, Alfred. 

Alfred North Whitehead, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Fellow and Senior Lecturer in Mathematics, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
of A Treatise on Universal Algebra. 

Alexander Ross Clarke, C.B., F.R.S. 

Colonel R.E. Royal Medal of Royal Society, 1887. In charge of l'rigon< 
Operations of the Ordnance Survey, 1854-ifei. 


Mattlneau, James. 

' Lory ; Love-Bird ; 

Lyre-Bird; Maeaw ; Magpie; 
Mallemuck; Manakln; 

^ Manucode ; Martin. 

Mathematics. 


In charge of I'rigonometrical j * Projections {in poftfa 


^ A complete Ust, diowing all individual contributors, with the articles so signed, appears in the final volume. 
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Arthur Robert Linu, KT.C'. 

liditor of tlie Journal of the hishtute of Brewing. Lecturer on Brewing and MaltiCig 
at the Sir John Cass Instituli*, London. Vice-President of the Society of Cliemicju 
Industry. » < 

Arthur Shadwell, M.A., M.l)., LL.D. 

Member ot Council of Epidemiological Society. Author of The London Water~ 
Supply ; Industrtal Efficient y ; Drink ^ Temperance and Legislation. 

Arthur Symon^. 

See the biograpJiical article : Symons, Arthi^r. 

Arthur Waitoh. M.A. 

Managing Director of Chapman & Hall, Ltd., Publishers. Formerly Literary 
\dviser to Kegan l^aul A' Co. Author of Alfred Lord Tennyson ; Legends of the 
Wheel ; Robert Browning in " Westminster Biographies.” Editor of Johnson’s 
Lives of Rods, 


Arthur Wu.i.i.\m Holland. 

1 ornv'rly SchoLir of St John's College, Oxford. 


Bacon Scholar of Gray’s Inn, looo. 


Kkv, Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A. 

Rector of Bow Church, London. Formerly Librarian of the National Liberal Club. 
\\x\hnn u{ Life of Cardinal Manning \ &c. . 

Arthur Wri.f.r vM Moore. (W.O., M.A. (i8t;3-igog). 

Trinity Collegt‘, Catubridge. Formerly Speaker of th<- Hou.se of Keys, and J.P lor 
the l.de of Man. .Author ol A History of the Isle of Man ; Ac. 

Alexander Wood Kenton, M.A., JdJL 

Puisne |udg<' ol tli»‘ Su])rem(‘ Onirt of Ceylon. Editor of Encyclopaedia of the Laws 
of England. 


Malt. 

f Malaria {in pari ) ; 

[ Massage. 

[ Mallarme, St^phane. 

^ Lytton, 1st Baron. 

[ Louis U 1I.» III. and IV. : 
Homan Emperors ; 

Louis the German ; 

Louis II. and III. of Franoo 
Louis the Child ; 

Magna Carta ; 

Maximilian 1. : 

Roman Emperor. 


Manning, Cardinal. 


Man, Isle of. 


Maxims, Legal. 


Benjamin W illi.vmsun, M.A., D.wSc., F.R.S. 

Prof<‘s.sor of Natural Philosopliy, and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, DnMm. 1 Maolaurin, Colin. 
Author ol Differential Calculus ; Ac. ' 

Charles Ai i;usiu.t Maude Fennell, M..A., Li'n-.D. 

I'ormerl) i'ellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Editor of l*indar’s Odes and Frag- 
ments, and of the Stanford Dutionary of Anglicized Words and Phrases. 

Catherine Biairiue Bhilltp.s, B.A. (Mrs W. Alison Phillips). 

AssoLKite of Bedford College, London. 

Charles Chree, M.A., LL.D., D.Sr., F.R.S. 

Superintendent, Kew Observatory. Formerly Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

Presidt*nt of Physical Society ol London. Watt Medallist, Institute of Civil En- 
gineers, 1005. \ 

Charles Francis Atkinson. r 

Formerlv Scholar of L'ueen’s College, Oxford. Cvaptain, ist City of ].ondoii (Koval ] Machine*Gun. 
Fusiliers). Author of The Wilderness and Cold Harbour. ' I 

Charles Frederic k C lose, C.M.G. . 

Lieutenant-Colonel, R.IL Head of the Cicographical Section, Briti.sh Gimeral Staff. I m-- . 

Formerly British Rejire.simtiitive on the Nyasa-Tangaiiyika Boundary Commission, j ’ 

Author of Tevt-Book of J opographicai Surveying ; Ac. I_ 


I 

Magic Square {in part). 

f Louis XVIIL of France ; 
' Marie Antoinette. 


Magnetism, Terrestrial. 


Projections {in pari). 


Charles (teor(;e Crump, 

Balhol College, Oxford. 

Landor ’ s Woi k s ; c . 

Carlton Huntley Hayk.s, A.M., Pii.D. 

Assistant Professor of Hislorv in Columbia University, New V'ork City. Member 
of the American Historical A.ssociatioii. 

Charles Lethbridoe Ktnu.sford, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. 1 *^1, a # 

Assistant Secrytavv to fie- Board of Education. Aiithoi of Lt/f 0 / Hewry 1 '. Editor I ^ 0 ™, VlSCOUni ; 
of Chrontoles of London and Stow’s Survey of London. ' \ Margaret Of AnJOU. 


M.A. j 

Clerk in H.M. Pubhc Record Olhee, London. Editor of Manor I in England. 

\ 

f Matilda, Countess of Tuscany 
I Lucius. 


lizistik I 


Lyons, Council of ; 
Marburg, Colloquy of. 


Carl Theodor Mirbt, D.Tii. 

Professor of Chureh History in the Unive’-sity of Marburg. Author of Puhlizistik-\ 
tin Zeitaltcr (iregnr VJl \ Quellen zur Gesthtthie de$ Papstthums ; A'C 

Chrlstian Pkister, D.-J:s-L. r 

Professor at the Sorbonne, Paris. Chevalier of tin* T^egion of Honour. Author of - Mayor Of the PalacC. 
Etudes SHY le r^gne de Robert le Pieux, [ 

Chart.f.s Raymond Beazley, M.A., D.Lttt. r 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Birmingham. Formerly Fellow | Magellan ; 
of Morion College, Oxford. XTniversity Lecturer in the History of Geography, j MarlgnolU {in part). 
Author* of Henry the Savigator ; The Dawn of Modern Geography ; <!tc. \ 


Duncan Black Macdonald, M.A., D.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages, Hartford Theological Seminary, U.S.A. 

Development of Muslim Theology, — — 

Ittitude and Life in Islam ; &c. 


Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory ; Religious V » 


. . r Mahommedan Institutions ; 

Author of J U* ^ 

i Malik Ibn Anas. 
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Donald Francis Tovey. r f 

Author ol Essa^ in Musical Analysis^ comprising The Classical Concerto ^ Thg^\ 
Goldberg Variations and analyses of many other classical works. I 

David George Hogarth, M.A. 

Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford Fellow of the British Academy. Keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Excavated at Paphos^ 1888; Naucratis, 1899-! 
^ and 1903 : Ephesus, 1904-1905 ; Assiut, 1906-1907 ; Director, British School at ‘ 
Athens, 1897-1900 Director, Cretan Exploration Fund, 1899. 

DJtviD Hannay. / 

Fomierly British Vice-Consul at Barcelona. Author of Short History of the Royal I 
Navy \ Life of Emiho Castelar ; &c. 

Rev. Dugald Macfadyen, M.A. / 

Minister of South Grov^e Congregational Church, Highgate. Autlior of Constructive i 
Congregational Ideals ; &c. [ 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wall/vcf, K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. . 

Extra Groom of the Bedchamber to H.M. King George V. Director of the Foreign 1 
Department of The Ttmes^ 1891-1899. Member of Institut de Droit International I 
and Officier de ITnstruction Publique of France. Joint-editor of New Volume.s \ 
(loth ed.) of the Encyclopaedia Briiannica. Author of Russia ; Egypt and the I 
Egyptian Question ; The Web of Empire ; &c. y 

David Samuel Marcoliouth, M.A., D.Liit. r 

Laudian Professor of Arabic, Oxford. Fellow of New College. Author of Arabic \ 
Papyri of the Bodleian Library ; Mohammed and the Rise of Islam ; Cairo, Jerusalem I 
and Damascus. ’ y 

E. Alfred Jones. / 

Author of Old English Gold Plate ; Old Church Plate of the Isle of Man ; Old Silver 
Sacramental Ves<icls of Foreign Protestant Churches in England ; Illustrated Catalogue I 
of Leopold de Rothschild’s Collection of Old Plate ; A Private Catalogue of the Roval I 

^ Plate at Windsor Castle ; &c, ' y 

Eduard Bernstein. ( 

Member of the Geniian Reichstag, 1 002- 
aes Socialismus ; &’r. 


BIadrlg|d (in music) ; 

(in music), 

Blagnesla; Bfalatin; 
Manisa; Blarash; 
Bfaronltes. 

Blarryat, Prederlek ; 

Mast ; Blathews, Thomas* 

Maoktnnal, Alexander. 


Lofls-tttUkov. 


BI|ihomet. 


Blaoe. 


190O. Author of Zur Theorie und Geschichie i Marx. 


Rt. Rev. Edward Cuthbert Butler, O.S.B., D.Tjtt. (Dubl.). f 

Abbot of Downside Abbey, Hath. Author of the Lausiac History of Pnlladius ' 
in “ Cambridge Tt‘xts and Studies." * ( 

Edmund Gosse, I.L.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article ; Gossk, Edmund. 


Blap (in part). 


Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A. 

See the biographical article : Gardner, Percy. 

Ernest George Ravenstein, Ph.D. 

Professor oi Geography at Bedford College, London, 1882-1883. Formerly in 
1 'opographical (now Intelligence) Department of the War Office. Author of The 
Russians on the Amur ; A Systematic Atlas ; <S:c. » 

Ellis TIovell Minns, M.A. / 

University Lecturer in Palaeography, Cambridge, Lecturer and Assistant Librarian Massagetae. 
at Pembroke College. Cambridge. Formerly Fellow of Pembroke College. ( 

Sir Edward Leader Williams (1828-1910). 

Formerly Vice-President, Institute of Civil Engineers. Consulting Engineer 
Mii^ichester Ship Canal. Cliicf Engineer of the Manchester Ship Cwial during its 
construction. •Author of papers printed in Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, I.S.O., D.C .L., Lm.D., LL.L). 

Director and Principal Librarian, British Museum, 1898-1909. Sandars Reader in 
Bibliography, Cambridge, 1895-1896. Hon. Fellow of University College, Oxford. 

Correspondent of the Institute of France and of the Royal Prussian Academy of 
Sciences. Autlior of Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography. Editor of 


Blabillon ; Blaurists ; 
Meohitharlsts. ' 

Loti, Pierre ; Lyrical Poetry 
Bfaoaronios ; 

Bladrigal (in verse ) ; 

^ Maeterlinck. 

Mantineia (in pari ) ; 

I Marathon (injpart). 


BlanchesteF Ship Canal. 


Blanusorlpt. 


Edmund Owen, M.B., F.R.C.S., LL.D., D.Sc. / 

Con.sulting Surgeon to St Mary’s«Ho^ital, London, and to the Children's Hospital, Lwiiff • Tiiniic • 

Great Ortnond Street, London. Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. j r>- 

Examiner in Surgery at the Universities of Cambridge, London and Durham. I M ammary Gland : Dtseases^ 
Author of A Manual of Anatomy for Senior Students. y ^ 

Edgar Prestage. f 

Special Lecturer in Portuguese Literature in the University of Manchester. Ex- I 
aminer in Portuguese in the Universities of London, Manchester, &c. Commendador I Macldo ; 

Portuguese Order of S. Thiago. Corresponding Member of Lisbon Royal Academy \ Manucl de BtoUo. 
of Sciences, Lisbon Geographical Society, &c. Editor of Letters of a Portuguese I 
Nun ; Asurara's Chronicle of Guinea ; &c. \ 


Edwyn Robert Bevan, M.A. 

Formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
under the High Piiests. 


Author of House of Seleucus ; Jerusalem i Blaccdonian Empire \ 

\ Lysimachus. 


Rev. Ethelrkd Luke Taunton (d. 1907). 

Black Monks of St Benedict; History of the Jesuits ^-[ Ll^ola. 


<»|i 
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Edward Williams ^yron Nicholson, M.A. t- ( 

Librarian of ttfd Bodleian Library, Oxford. Principal librarian and Superintendent -{ 
of the London Inst^ution, 1873--1882. Author of Keltic Researches. \ 

Frederick Apthorp Palev, LL.D. / 

See the biographical article : Palev, F. A. I 

Frederic Cornwallis Conybeare, M.A., D.Th. (Giessen). ( 

Fellow of the British Academy. Formerly Fellow of Universi'ty College, Cfkiord. . 
Author of The Ancient Armenian Texts of Aristotle ; Myth^ Magic and Morals ; &c. ( 

Frederick George Meeson Beck, M.A. / 

Fellow and Lecturer in Classics, Clare College, Cambridge. V 

Frederick Gymer Parsons, F.R.C.S., F.Z.S., F.R.Anthrop. 1 nst. f 

Vice-President, Anatomical Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Lecturer on-| 
Anatomy at St Thomas’s Hospital and the London School of Medicine for Women. I 
Formerly Hunterian Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Francis John Haverfield, M.A., LL.D. 

Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford University. Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Fellow of the British Academy. Member of the German Imperial 
Archaeological Institute. Formerly Senior Censor, Student, Tutor and Librarian 
if. Christ Church, Oxford. Ford’s Lecturer, 1906. Author of Monographs on 
Roman History, Ac. 


Mandeville, Sir John. 
LucUn. 

ManiohaeiBin (f» part), 
Lothian. 

Lymphatic System {in part); 
Mammary Gland : Anatomy, 


Lugudunum ; 
Mancunium. 


Frederick John Snf.lt., M.A. 
Balliol ( 5 ) 


Author of The Age of Chaucer ; &c. 




College, Oxford. 

Fernand Khnopff. / 

See the biographical article : Khnopff, Fernand E. J. M. I 

Francis Lleweixyn Griffith, M.A., Ph.D , F.S.A. 

Reader in Egyptology, Oxford University. Editor of the Archaeological Survey 
and Archaeological Reports of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Fellow of Imperial I 
Gcrpiaii Archaeological Institute. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., LI...D., D.C.L. / 

Sec the article : Pollock (family). ‘ 

Frank R. ('ana. ( 

Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. I 


l^rdgate. 

Madou. 


Luxor ; 
Manetho. 


Maine^ Si^ Henry. 
Mandingo. 


Frederick Wit.ltam Rudler, T.S.O., F.G.S. I Magnetite ; 

Curator and librarian at the Museum of Practical Geology, London, 1870-7 (>02. I Malachite. 

President of tlio Geologists’ Association, 1887-1889. 

George Abr.aham Grierson, C.I.E., Ph.D., D.Litt. (Dublin). j 

Indian Civil Service, 1873-1903. In charge of Ling\ii.stic Survty of India, i8<>S- | 

1902. Gold Medallist, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909- Vice-President of the Roy.il | Maratnl. 

Asiatic Society. I'ormerly Fellow of Calcutta University. Author of The J.an^ I 
guages of India ; Ac. 

Rev. George Bryce, M.A., D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (Ciinada). ( 

President of the Royal Society of Canada Head of Faculty of Science and Lecturer . Manitoba (in part). 
in Biology and Geology in Manitoba University, 1891-1904. Author of Manitoba ; i '• 

A Short History of the Canadian People ; Ac. 

George Barnett Smith. 

Author of William I. ami the German Empire ; Life of Queen Victoria ; Ac. 

George Coli.ins Levey, ('.M.G. 

Member of Board of Advice to Agent-General of Victoria. 


I 

{ Macmahon. 

f 


^^roprii 

the 


McCulloch, Sir JamcB. 


irietoi of the Melbourne Herald. Secretary to Commis.sioners for Victoria at j 
ixhibitions in Lemdon. Paris, Vienna, Pliiladelphia and Melbourne. J 

J, 


George Gladden 

Member of Editorial Stall of The Nation (America) and New York Post. Associated Martha*S Vineyard. 
-Editor of Current Literature ^ 1904-1905. Editor of New International Year Book, I 
1907-1908 ; Ac. 


Lyndsay, Sir David. 


George Gregory Smith, M.A. 

Professor of Enghsh Literature, Queen’s University of Belfast. Author of The 
Days of James IV. ; The Transition Period ; Specimens of Middle Scots ; Ac. 

George Herbert Carpenter, B.Sc. , to ^ a 

Professor of Zoclogy in the Royal Ck>Ucge of Science, Dublin. Author of Insects : j May*Fly \tn part), 
their Structure and Life. 

George Robert Parkin, LT-.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article : Parkin, George Robert. 


.f, 


( Macdonald* Sir John 
I Alexander. 


George Saintsbury, LL.D., D.C.L. 

See the biographical article ; Saintsbury, George E. B. 


Rev. Griffithes Wheeler Thatcher, M.A., B.D. 

Warden of Camden College, Sydney, N.S.W. Fonncrly Tutor in Hebrew and 
Old Testament History at M^tnold College, Oxford. 


f Malstre* Joseph de ; , 

Malherbe, Francois de ; 
Marguerite de Valois ; 
Marivaux, Pierre ; 

Marot, Clement. 

j* Luqm&n ; 

ItohonimedwD RellglOD ; 
Muidaeant (in part); 
Msqqari ; 

Mftqrid: Hu'udi. 



H. B. Wo. 

H. Cl. 

H. C. H. 

H. Do. 

H. E. S.* 

H.Fr. 

I 

H. Le. 

H.Lb. 

H. L. H. . 

h.mTs. 

H.S.* 

H.St 

H. W.C.D. 

H. W. R.* 

H.y. 

LA. 

J. A.C. 

J. A. S. 

J. A. V.* 

J.Bl 

J. C.R.C. 
J.D.B. 
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Horace BolingbroIce Woodward, F.R.S., F.G.S. / 

Formerly Assistant Director, Geological Survey of England and Wales. Wollaston*] 
Medallist, Geological Society. Author of The History of the Geological Society ofi 
London ; &c. \ 

Sir Hugh Charles Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Colonial Secretary, Ceylon. Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


^ell^ Sir Charles. 


r Malaeca; 

Re.sident, Pahanif. ' Xolunial Secretary, Trinidad' and Tobago, 1903-1907. AuthOT-; PenlnsuU , 


Formerly 


Further India ; &c. Join {^author of A Dictionary Malays ; 


of Studies in Brown Humanity ; . , 

of the Malay Language. 1, Malay States : Federated. 

Rev. Horace Carter Hovey, A.M., D.D. ( 

Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Geological | Luray Cavern ; 

Society of America, National Geological Society and Societe de Sp 616 olo^e (France). Mtinmoth Cave. 

Author of Celehrc^ted American Caverns ; Handbook of Mammoth Cave of Kentucky ; I 
&c. I 


&c. 

Rev. Hippolyte Delehaye, S.J. 

BoUandist. Joint-editor of the Acta Sanctorum 

Horace Elisha Scudder (d. 1902). 

Formerly Editor of the Atlantic Monthly Author of Life of James Bussell Lowell ; 
History of the United States ] &c. 

Henri Frantz. 

Art Critic, Gazette des Beaux -Arts (Paris). 

Herbert Martin James Loewe, M.A. 

Queens' College, Cambridge. Curator of Oriental Literature, University Libra^, 
Cambridge. Formerly Chief English Master at the Schools of the Alliance at Cairo 
and Ablmssiyyeh, Egypt. Author of Kitab el Ansab of Samani ; &c. 

Horace Lamb, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 

• Professor of Mathematics, University of Manchester. Formerly Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Member of Council of Royal 
Society, 1894-1896. Royal Medallist, 1902. President of London Mathematical 
Society, 1902-1904. Author of Hydrodynamics ; <Stc. 

Harriet L. Henne.ssy, M.D. (Brux.), L.R.C.S.I., L.R.C.P.I. 

Henry Morse Stephens, M.A., Litt.1). 

Balliol College, Oxford. Professor of History in the University of California. 
Author of History of the French Reiiolution ; &c. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, Bart., M.A., LL.M. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister-at-Law. 

Circuit. 

Henry Sturt, M.A. 

Author of Jdola Theatri ; 


{ LuoU, St ; 

Marcellinu^, St ; 

Margaret, St ; Martyr^ogy. 
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LORD CHAMBERLAIN, in England, an important officer of 
the king's household, to be distinguished from the lord 
great chamberlain (y.w.). He is the second dignitary of 
the court, and is always a member of the government of 
tlie day (before 1782 the office carried cabinet rank), a peer 
and a privy councillor. He carries a white staff, and wears a 
golden or jewelled key, typical of the key of the palace, which 
IS supposed to be in his charge, as the ensigns of his office.^ He 
is' responsible for the necessary arrangements connected with 
state ceremonies, such as coronations and royal marriages, 
christenings and funerals ; he examines the claims of those who 
desire to be presented at court ; all invitations are sent out in 
his name by command of the sovereign, and at drawing-rooms 
and levees he stands next to the sovereign and announces the 
persons who are approaching the throne. It is also part of his 
duty to conduct the sovereign to and from his carriage.^ The 
bedchamber, privy chamber and presence chamber, the ward- 
robe, the housekeeper’s room, the guardroom and the chapels 
royal are in the lord chamberlain’s department. He is regarded 
as chief officer of the royal household, and he has charge of a large 
number of appointments, such as mose of the royal physiciaas, 
tradesmen and private attendants of the sovereign. All theatres 
in the cities of London and Westminster (except patent theatres), 
in certain of the Ix)ndon boroughs and in the towns of Windsor 
and Brighton, are licensed by him and he is also licenser of plays 
(see Theatre ; Law ; and Revels, Master of the). His 
[salary is £2000 a year. 

L The vice-chambcrlain of the household is the lord chamberlain’s 
distant and deputy. He also is one of the ministry, a white-staff 
officer and the bearer of a key ; and he is generally a peer or the son 
of a peer as well as a privy councillor. He receives lyoo a year. 
Next to the vice-chamberlain comes the groom of the stole, an office 
only in use during the reign of a king. He has the charge of the 
vestment called the stole worn by the sovereign on state occasions. 
In the lor^l chamberlain's department also are the master, assistant 
master, marshal of the ceremonies and deputy-marshal of the 
ceremonies, officers whose special function it is to enforce the ob- 
servance of the etiquette of the court. The reception of foreign 
potentates and ambassadors is under their particular care, and they 
assist in the ordering of all entertainments and festivities at the 
alace.* The gentleman usher of the black rod— the black rod which 
e carries being the ■en.sign of his office — is the principal usher of the 

^ The lord chamberlain of the household at one time dischar^d 
some important political functions, which are described by Sir 
Harris Nicolas (Pw. of ^ Privy Council, vol. vi.. Preface, p. xxiii). 
“ The office of master of the ceremonies was created by James 1 . 


court and kingdom. He is one of the original fonctioniries of the 
order of the Garter, and is in constant attendance on the House of 
l,ord>, from whom, either personally or by his deputy, the yeoman 
usher of the black rod, it is part of his duty to carry messages and 
summonses to the House of Commons. There are six lords and six 
grooms " in waiting ” who attend on the sovereign throughout the 
year and whose terms of attendance are of a fortnight’s or three 
weeks’ duration at a time. Usually ” extra " lords and grooms in 
waiting arc nominated by the sovereign, who, however, arc unpaid 
and have no regular duties. Among the serjeants-ai-arms there are 
two to whom special duties are assigned: the one attending the 
speaker in the House of Commons, and the other attending the lord 
cnancellor in the House of Lords, carrying their mases and execut- 
ing their orders.^ The comptroller and examiner of accounts, the 
paymaster of the household, the licenser of plays, the dean and 
subdean of the chapels royal, the clerk and deputy clerks of the 
clo^t, the groom of the robes, the pages of the backstairs, of the ' 
chamber and of the presence, the poet laureate, the royal physi- 
cians and surgeons, chaplains, painters and sculptors, librarians 
musicians, &c., are all under the superintendence o! the lord 
chamberlain of the household.* 

The queen consort’s household is also in the department of the 
lord chamberlain of the household. It comprises a lord chamberlain, 
a vicc-chamberlain and treasurer, equerry and th^ various ladies of 
the royal household, a groom and a clerk of the robes. The ladies 
of the household are the mistress of the robes, the ladies of the 
bedchamber, the bedchamber women and the maids of honour. 
The mistress of the robes in some measure occupies the position of 
the groom of the stole." She is the only lady of th«>court who comes 
into office and goes out with the administration. She is always a 
duchess, and attends the queen consort at all state ceremonies sisd 
entertainments, but is never in permanent residence at the.pilace.* 
The ladies of the bedchamber share the personal attendance on 
the queen consort throughout the year. Of these there are eight, 

The master of the ceremonies wears a medal attached to a gold chain 
round his neck, on one side being an emblem of peace with the motto 
“ Beati pacifici," and on the other an emblem of war with the motto 
Dieu et mon droit ” (see Finetti Philoxensis, by Sir John Finett, 
master of the ceremonies to James I. and Charles I., 1656; and 
D’Israeli's Curiosities of Literature, 10th ed., p. 242 seq). 

^ See May, Parliamentary Practice, pp. 236, 244. 

* The offices of master of the great wardrobe and master of the 
jewel house in the lord chamberlain’s department were aboliriied in 
1782. 

" In the reign of Queen Anne, Sarah duchess of Marlborcmgh fnxn 
1704, and Elisabeth duchess of Somerset from 1710, held the com- 
bined offices of mistress of the robes and groom of the stole. 

® Since the great ’"bedchamber question " of 1639 the settled 
practice has been for all the ladies of the court except the mistres^ 
of the robes to receive and continue in their appothtn>Cnts inde* 
endently of the political connexions of their husbands, fathers and 
rothers (see Gtedstone’s Gleanings of Pa 4 i Years, i. 40; and 
Torres’s Memoirs of Lord Melbourne, ii. 304). • * 
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always peeresses, and each is in waiting for a fortnight or three 
weeks at a time. But the women of the bedchamber, of whom there 
are alsa eight, appear only attcourt ceremonies and entertainments 
according to a roster annu^y issuei? under the authority of the lord 
chamberlain of the queen consort. They are usually the daughters 
of peers or the wives of the sons of peers, and formerly, like the 
mistress of the robes and the ladies of the bedchamber, habitually 
assisted the queen at her daily toilette. But this has long ceased to 
be done by any of them. The eight maids of honour have the 
•ame terms of waiting as the ladies of the bedchamber. They are 
commonly if not always the daughters or granddaughter of peers, 
and when they have no superior title and precedence by birth are 
called " honourable " and placed next after the daughters of barons. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE, in England, the presiding judge of 
the king’s bench division of the High Court of Justice, and in 
the abjscnce bf the lord chancellor, president of the High Court. 
He traces his diesoent from the justiciar of the Norman kings. 
'J’his ofiieer appears pat as the lieutenant or deputy of the king, 
exdicismg all the functions of the regal office in the absence of 
the sovereign. “ In this capacity William Fitz-Osbern, the 
steward of Normandy, and Odo of Bayeux, acted during the 
Conqueror’s visit to the continent in 1067 ; they were left, 
according to William of Poitiers, the former to govern the north 
of England, the latter to hold rule in Kent, vice sua; Florence 
of Worcester describes them as “ custodes Angliao,” and Ordericus 
Vitalis gives to their office the name of “ praefectura.” It would 
seem most probable that William Fitz-Osbern at lea.st was left 
in his character of steward, and that the Norman seneschalship 
was thus the origin of the English justicianship ” (Stubbs's 
Constitutional History, i. 346). The same authority observes 
that William of Warenne and Richard Clare (Bienfaite), who 
were left in charge of England in 1074, are named by^ a wnter 
in the next generation “ praecipui Angliae justitiarii ” ; but 
he considers the name to have not yet been definitely attached 
to any particular office, and that Htere is no evidence to show that 
officers appointed to this trust exercised any functions at all 
when the king was at home, or in his absence exercised supreme 
judicial authority to the exclusion of other high officers of the 
court. The office became permanent in the reign of William 
Rufus, and in the hands of Ranulf Flambard it became co- 
extensive with the supreme powers of government. But it was 
nbt till the reign of Henry II. that the chief officer of the crown 
acquired the exclusive right to the title of capitalis or iotius 
Angliae jusiitiarius, SUibbs considers that the English form 
of the office is to be accounted for by the king’s desire to prevent 
the administration falling into the hands of an hereditary noble. 
The early justiciars were clerics, in whom the possession of power 
could not become hereditary. The justiciar continued to be the 
chief officer of state, next to the king, until the fall of Hubert 
de Burgh (in the reign of King John), described by Stubbs as 
the last of the * great justiciars. Henceforward, according to 
Stubbs, the office may be said to have survived only in the judicial 
functions, which were merely part of the official character of the 
chief justiciar. Jle was at the head of the curia regis, which was 
separating itself into the three historical courts of common law 
about the time when the justiciarship was falling from the supreme 
place.' The chancellor took the place of the justiciar in council, 
the treasurer in the exchequer, while the two ofIshoot.s from the 
curia regis, the common pleas and the exchequer, received chiefs 
of their own. The king’s bench represented the original stock of 
the curia regis, and its chief ju.stice the great justiciar. ^ 'Hie 
justiciar may, therefor^, be said to have become from a political 
a purely judicial officer. A similar development awaited his 
successful rival the chancellor. Before the Judicature Act the 
king’s bench and the common pleas were each presided over by a 
lord chief justice, and the lord chief justice of the king’s bench 
was nominal head of all the three courts, and held the titk of 
lord chief justice of England. The titles of lord chief justice of 
the common pleas ancjjord chief baron were abolished by the 
Judicature Act, 187 3, and all the common law divisions of the 
Court united into the king’s bench division, the president 
of which is the lord chief justice of England. 

The lord chief fustice is, next to the lord chancellor, the highest 
{udicial dignitary in the kingdom. He is an ex-offido judge of the 


court of appeal. He holds office during good behaviour, and can only 
be removed by the crowr. (by whom he is appointed) after a joint 
address of both houses of parliament. He is now the only judicial 
functionary privileged to wear the collar of SS. There has been much 
discussion as to the origin and history of this collar ; ' it was a badge 
or insignia attached to certain offices entitling the holders to wear it 
only so long as they held those offices. The collar of SS. was worn 
by the chiefs of the three courts previous to \heir amalgamation in 
1873, and that now Worn by the lord chief justice of England was 

{provided by Sir A. Cock burn in 1859 and entailed by him on all 
lolders of the office. The salary is £iiooo a year. 

In the United States the supreme court consists of a chief justice 
and eight associate justices, any six of whom make a quorum. The 
salary of the chief justice is $13,000 and that of the associates 
$12,500. The chief justice takes rank next after the president, anil 
he administers tlie oath on the inauguration of a new president anrl 
vice-president. The principal or pre.sitling judge in most of the state 
judicatures also takes the title of chiet justice. 

LORD GREAT CHAMBERt^^ in Etiglalid, a functionary 
who must be carefully distinguished from the lord chamberlain ; 
he is one of the great officers of state, whose office dales from 
Norman times ; and the only one who .still holds it under a 
creaition of that period. As his name implies, he was specially 
connected by his duties with the king’s chamber {camera curn^ ; 
but this phrase was also used to denote the king’s privy purse, 
and the chamberlain may be considered as originally the financial 
officer of the household. But as he was always a great baron, 
deputies performed his financial work, and his functions became, 
as they are now, mainly ceremonial, though the emblem of bis 
office is still a key. The office had been hel(> by Robert Malet, 
son of a leading companion of the Concjucror, but he was forfeited 
by Henry L, who, in 1133, gave the gueat chamberlainship to 
Aubrey de Vere and his heirs. Aubrejrs son was created ear) of 
Oxford, and the earls held the office, with .som# interjpission, 
till 1526, when the then carl left female heirs. His heir-male 
succeeded to the earldom, but the crown, as is now established, 
denied his right to the office, which was thenceforth held under 
grants for life till Queen Mary and Elizabeth admitted in error 
the right of the earls on the strength of their own allegation. 
So matters continued till 1626, when an carl died and again 
left an heir-male and an heir-female. Alter an historic contest 
the office was adjudged to the former, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 
No further question arose till 1779, when his heirs were two .sisters. 
In 1781 the House of Lords decided that it belonged to them 
jointly, and that they could appoint a deputy, which they did. 
Under a family arrangement the heirs of the two sisters respec- 
tively appointed deputies in alternate reigns till the death of 
Queen. Victoria, when Lord Ancaster, the heir of the elder, who 
was then in possession, claimed that he, as such, had sole right 
to the office. Lord Uholmondeley and Lord Carrington as co- 
heirs of the younger sister, opposed hi.s claim, and the crown 
also claimed for itself on the ground oi the action taken by the 
king in 1526. After a long 'and historic contest, the House of 
Lords (1^2) declined to re-open the question, and merely 
re-affirmed the decision of 1781, and the office, therefore, is now 
vested jointly in the three peers named and their heirs. 

The lord great chamberlain has charge of the palace of 
Westminster, especially of the House of Lords, in which he has 
an office ; and when the sovereign opens parliament in person 
he is responsible for the arrangements. At the opening or dosing 
of the session of parliament by the sovereign in person he dis- 
poses of the sword of state to be carried by any peer he may s’clcct, 
and walks himself in the procession on the right of the sword of 
state, a little before it and next to the sovereign. He i.ssues the 
tickets of admission on the same occasions. He assists at the 
introduction of all peers into the House of Lords on theif creation, 
and at the homage of all bishops after their consecration. At 
coronations he emerges into special importance ; he still ^serts 
before the court of claims his archaic right to bring the king his 
“ shirt, stockings and drawers ” and to dress hhn on coronation 
day and to receive hiS ancient fees, which include the king s 
bed and “ night robe.” He also claims in error to serve the king 

> Notesand Queries, MTies a.] aeries 4i vols. ii. ix. x. ; aeries 

6, vok. ii. iii. ; Planch6, Dictionary of Costume, p. 126 ; Foss, Ltves 
of the Judges, vol. vii. ; Dugdale, Orig, Jud. £ol. 102. 
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with water before and after the ba^qti^, Which was the function 
of the “ ewry/* a distinct office held by the earls of Oxford. 
At the actual coronation ceremony he takes an active part in 
investing the king with the royal insignia. 

See J. H. Round, “ The Lord Great Chamberlain " {Manihly 
Review, June 1902) and Notes on the Lord Great Chamberlain 
Case ” (Ancestor, No*IV.). ^ (J. H. R.) 

LORD HIGH CHAlfCELLOR, one of the great officers of state 
of the United Kingdom^ and in England the highest judicial 
functionary. The history of the office and of the growth of 
the importance of the lord chancellor will be found under 
Chancellor. The lord chahcellor is in official rank the 
highest civil subject in the land outside the royal family, 
and takes precedence immediately -after the archbishop of 
Canterbury. His functions have sometimes been exercised by 
a lord keeper of the great seal (see Lord Keeper), the only real 
difference between the two offices being in the appointment of 
the keeper by mere delivery of the seal, while a lord chancellor 
receives letters patent along with it. He is by office a privy 
councillor, and it has long been the practice to make him a peer 
and also a cabinet minister. He is by prescription Speaker 
or prolocutor of the House of Lords, and as such he sits upon 
the woolsack, which is not strictly within the House. Unlike 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the lord chancellor takes 
part in debates, speaking from his place in the House. He votes 
from the woolsack instead of going into the division lobby, 
'fhc only function which he discharges as Speaker practically 
is putting the question ; if two debaters rise together, he has 
no power to call upon effte, nor can he rule upon points of order. 
Those taking paVt in debates address, not the lord chancellor, 
but th# wholi House, as “ My Lords.’^ The lord chancellor 
always belongs to a political party and is affected b3^ts fluctua- 
tions. This has often been denounced as destrueme of the 
independence and calm deliberativeness essential to the purity 
and efficiency of the bench. In defence, however, of the 
ministerial connexion of the chancellor, it has been said that, 
while the other judges should be permanent, the head of the 
law should stand or fall with the ministry, as the best means of 
securing his effective respoasibility to parliament for the 
proper use of his extensive powers. The transference of the 
judicial business of the chancery court to the High Court 
of Justice removed many of the objections to the fluctuating 
character of the office. As a great officer of state, the lord 
chancellor acts for both England and Scotland, and in some 
respects for the United Kingdom, including Ireland (where, 
however, an Irish lord chancellor is at the headj of the legal 
system). By Article XXIV. of the Act of Union (1705) 
one great seal was appointed to be kept for all public acts, 
and in this department ^he lord chancellor’s authority extends 
to the whole of Britain, and thus the commissions of the 
peace for Scotland as well as England issue from him.^ As 
ah administrative officer, as a judge and as head of the 
law, he acts merely for England. His English ministerial 
functions are thus briefly described by Blackstone : He be- 
came keeper of the king’s conscience, visitor, in right of the 
king, of all hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation, 
and patron of all the king’s livings under the value of twenty 
marks per annum in the king's books. He is the general guardian 
of all infants, idiots and lunatics, and has the gener^ super- 
intendence of all charitable uses in the kingdom.” But these 
duties and jurisdiction by modern statutes have been distributed 
for the most part among other offices or committed to the 
judges of \he High Court (see Charity and Charities ; Infant ; 
Insanity). Under the Judicature Act 1873 lord chancellor 
is a member of the court of appeal, and, when he sits, its president, 
and he is also a judge of the High Court of Justice. He is named 
as president of the chancery division of &ie latter court. His 
Jucticial patronage is very extensive, and he is by u^ge the 
(adviser of the crown in the appointment of judges ^ of the 

‘ The great seal, which exists in duplicate for Irish use, is the great 
iseal of the United Kingdom. 

^ Except the lord chief'justice, who is appointed on the nomination 
of the prime minister. 
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High Court. He prerfdes tiitr the hearing of !ii ttie 

House of Lords. His brq^ title is Lora Chaiid^Uor 
of Great Britain and Ireiaiiai*^ His sMaty is £10,006 per aitem, 
and he is entitled to a peh^roh of £5000 per emiUm. 

authorities. — Obeervaiiems o&ncernin^ike Office bf Loiri ChanebHbr 
(1651), attributed to Lord Chancellor EUesmere; Blackatone’s 
Commentaries ; Campben'ji Lives of the Chancellors ; ptnd P* M. 
Kerly, Historical Sketch of the Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court 
Chancery (1896). 

LORD HIGH CONSlt ABLE, in England, the seventh of the 
great officers of state. His office is now called out of abeyahbe 
for coronations alone, '^e constable was originally the com- 
mander of the royal armies and the master of the horse. He 
was also, iii conjunction with the earl marshal/presi^ent of 
the court of chivalry or court of honour. In feudal times nimrtial 
law was administered in the court of the lord high coxist|))le. 
The constableship was granted as a grand serjeanty wth tlm 
earldom of Hereford by the empress Maud to Milo of Gloucester, 
and was carried by his heiress to the Bohuns, earls of Hereford 
and Essex. Through a coheiress of the Bohuns it descended to 
the Staffords, dukes of Buckingham ; and on the attainder 
of Edward Stafford, third duke of Buckingham, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. it became merged in the crown. The Lacys and 
Verduns were hereditary constables of Ireland from the 12th to 
the 14th century ; and the Hays, earls of Enroll, have been 
hereditary constables of Scotland from early in the 14th century. 

LORD HIGH STEWARD. Tlie Lord High Steward oi England, 
who must not be confused with the Lord Steward, ranks as the 
first of the great officers of state. Appointments to this office 
arc now made only for special occasions, such as the coronation 
of a sovereign or the trial of a peer by his peers. The history 
of the office is noteworthy. The household of the Norman and 
Angevin kings of England included certain persons of secondary 
rank, styled dapifers, seneschals or rtewards (the prototypes of 
the lord steward), who were entrurted with domestic and state 
duties ; the former duties were those of purveyors and seWers to 
the king, the latter were undefined. , At coronations, however, 
and great festivals it became the custom in England and else- 
where to appoint mantes of the first rank to discharge for the 
occasion the demesne functions of the ordinary ofi^ials. fin 
accordance with this custom Henry II. appointed both Robert ll., 
earl of Leicester, and Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, to be his 
honorary hereditary stewards ; and at the Christmas festival 
of 1186 the successors in title of these two earls, with William, 
earl of Arundel, who held the similar honorary office of heredita^ 
butler, are described as serving the king at the royal l&nqueting 
table. Subsequently the earls of Leicester bought out the riglits 
of the earls of Norfolk for ten knights’ fees. 

The last of these earls of Leicester to inherit the hereditary 
stewardship was Simon V. de Montfort ; how he served as steward 
at the coronation of Eleanor, queen of Henry III., is described 
in the Exchequer Red Book. The office of steward in France^ 
then recently suppressed, had for some time been the highest 
office of state in that kingdom, and Simon de Montfort appe^ps 
to have coasidered that his hereditary stewardship entitled him 
to high official position in England ; and after his victoty at 
Lewes he repeatedly figures as steward of England ill official 
documents under the great seal. After Simon’s d6ath at Eves- 
ham his forfeited estates were conferred on his son Edmund 
of Lancaster, who also obtained a* grant of the stewardship^ 
but only for life. Edmund was succeccftd by Thomas, Mrl of 
Lancaster, who received a fresh grant of the stewar^nip to 
liimself and the heirs of his body from Edv'ard II. ; and this 
earl it was who, during the weak administration of the last- 
mentioned king, first put forward in a celebrated tract the claim 
of the steward to be the second personage in the reAim and 
supreme judge in parliament, a claim whith finds Sbme slight 
recognition in the preamble to the statute passed against the 
Despencers in the first year pf Edward III. 

^rl Thomas Was executed for treason, and though fits* 
attainder was reversed he left no iSshe, and was succeeded in 
the earldom by his brother Henry. The subsequent earb and 
dukes of Lancaster were all recognised as StewahB of fingiand^ 
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the ohice apparently being treated as annexed to the earldom^ or 
honor, of Leicester. John p£ Gaunt, indeed, at a time when it 
was possible that he woi^Jd nevei# obtain the Leicester moiety of 
the Lancastrian estates, seems to have made an ingenious but 
quite unfounded claim to the office as annexed to the honor of 
Hinckley. Strictly speaking, none of the Lancasters after 
Thomas had any clear title either by grant or otherwise ; such 
title as they had merged in the crown when Henr}^ IV. usurped 
the throne. Meanwhile the stewardship had increased in im- 
portance. On the accession of Edward III., Henry, earl of 
Lancaster, as president of the council, had superintended the 
coronation of the infant king ; John of Gaunt did the same 
for the infant Richard 11 . ; and, as part of the duties involved, 
sat in'the White Hall of Westminster to hear and determine the 
claims to perform coronation services. The claims were made by 
petition, and included amongst others : the claim of Thomas of 
Woodstock to act a:: constable, the rival claims of John Dymock 
and Baldwin de Frevile to act as champion, and the claim of 
the barons of the Cinque i*orts to carry a canopy over the king. 
Minutes of these proceedings, in which the duke is stated to 
have sat “ as steward of England,” were enrolled by his order. 
This is the origin of what is now called the Court of C'laims. 
The precedent of Richard II has been followed on all subsequent 
occasions, except that in modern times it has been the practice 
to appoint commissioners instead of a steward to .superintend 
this court. In 1397 John of Gaunt created a notable precedent 
in support of ihe steward’s claim to be supreme judge in parlia- 
ment by presiding at the trial of the earl of Arundel and others. 

*When Henry IV. came to the throne he appointed his young 
son Thomas, afterwards duke of Clarence, to the office of steward. 
Clarence held the office until his death. He himself never acted 
as judge in parliament ; but in 1415 he was appointed to preside 
at the judgment of peers delivered in Southampton against 
Richard, earl of Cambridge, and Lord Scrope of Masham, who 
had been previously tried by commissioners of oyer and terminer. 
No permanent steward was ever again created ; but a steward 
was always appointed for coronations to perform the various 
ceremonial services associated with the office, and, until the Court 
of Claims was entrusted to commissioners, to preside over that 
court. Also, in the 15th century^ it gradually became the custom 
to appoint a steward pro hac vice to preside at the trial, or at the 
proceedings upon the attainder of a peer in parliament ; and 
later, to preside over a court, called the court of the lord high 
steward, for the trial of peers when parliament was not sitting. 
To assist* in establishing the latter court a precedent of 1400 
appears to have been deliberately forged. This precedent is 
reported in the printed Year-Book of 1400, first published in 
1553 ; it describes the trial of “ the earl of H ” for participation 
in the rebellion of that year, and gives details of procedure. 
John Holancl, earl of Huntingdon, is undoubtedly the earl 
indicated, but the evidence is conclusive that he was murdered 
in Essex without any trial. The court of the lord high steward 
seems to have been first definitely instituted in 1499 for the trial 
0? Edward Plantagenct, carl of Warwick ; only two years earlier 
Lore! Audley had been condemned by llie court of chivalry, a 
very different and unpopular tribunal. The Warwick trial was 
most carefully schemed ; the procedure, fundamentally dis- 
similar to that adopted in 1415, follows exactly the forged 
precedent ; but the constitution of the court was plainly derived 
from the Southampton case. The record of the trial was con- 
signed to a new repository (commonly but wrongly called the 
Baga dc Secrctis), which thenceforth became the regular place 
of custody for important state trials. Latterly, and possibly 
from its inception, this repository consisted of a closet with 
three locks, of which the keys were entrusted, one to the chief 
justice of England, another to the attorney -general and the third 
to the master of tfie crown office, or coroner. Notwithstanding 
the irregular origin of the steward's court, for which Henry VII. 
omust be held responsible, the validity of its jurisdiction cannot 
be questioned. The Warwick proceedings were confirmed by 
act of parliament, and ever since this court has been fully 
recognized ,ai^ part of the English constitution. 
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For about a century ^d a half prior to the reign of James I. 
the criminal jurisdiction of parliament remained in abeyance, 
and bills of attainder were the vogue. The practice of appoint- 
ing a steward on these occasions to execute judgment upon a 
peer was kept up till 1477, when George, duke of Clarence, was 
attainted, and then dropped. Under the ^Stuarts the criminal 
jurisdiction of parliament was again resort’ed to, and when the 
proceedings against a peer were founds on indictment the 
appointment of a steward followed as a matter of settled practice. 
The proper procedure in cases of impeachment had, on the 
contrary, never been defined. On the impeachment of Strafford 
the lords themselves appointed Arundel to be high steward. 
In Danby’s case a commission under the great seal issued in the 
common form adopted for the court of the steward ; this was 
recalled, and the rule agreed to by a joint committee of both 
houses that a steward for trials of peers upon impeachments 
was unnecessary. But, as such an appointment was obviously 
convenient, the lords petitioned for a steward ; and a fresh 
commission was accordingl)' issued in an amended form, which 
recited the petition, and omitted words implying that the appoint- 
ment was necessary. 'I'his precedent has been treated as settling 
the practice of parliament with regard to impeachments. 

Of the proceedings against peers founded upon indictment 
very few trials antecedent to the revolution took place in parlia- 
ment. I'he preference given to the steward’s court was largely 
due to the practice, founded upon the Southampton case, of 
summoning only a few peers selected by the steward, a practice 
which made it easy for the king to secure a conviction. This 
arrangement has been partially abrogated by tlie 'iVeuson Act 
of William III., which in cases of treason and misprision of 
treason requires that all peers of parliament shaK be summoned 
twenty days at least before every such trial. 'Jlie steward's 
court also differed in certain other particulars from the high 
court of parliament. For example, it was ruled by Lord Chan- 
cellor Jeffreys, as steward at the trial of Lord Delamcrc that, 
in trials of peers which take place during the recess of parliament 
in the steward’s court, the steward is the judge of the court, 
the court is held before him, his warrant convenes the prisoner 
to the bar, his summons convenes the peers for the trial, and he 
is to determine by his sole authority all questions of law that arise 
in the course of the trial, but that he is to give no vote upon the 
issue of guilty or not guilty ; during a session of parliament, on 
the contrary, all the peers are both triers and judges, and the 
steward is only as chairman of the court and gives his vote 
together with the other lords. Lord Delamcrc was tried in 1C85 
in the steward’s court ; since then all trials of peers have taken 
place before the lords in parliament. The most recent trial was 
that of Earl Russell in 1901, when Lord Chancellor Halsbury 
was made lord high stewarej. The steward is addressed as “ his 
grace,” he has a rod of office, and the commi.ssion appointing 
him is dissolved according to custom by breaking this rod. 

A court of claims sat and a steward was appointed for the 
coronation of Edward VII. ; and during the procession in West- 
minster Abbey tlie duke of Marlborough, as steward, carried 
” St Edward’s crown ” in front of the bearer of the Bible (the 
bishop of London), who immediately preceded tlie king ; this 
function of the steward is of modern origin. The steward’s 
ancient and particular services at coronations are practically 
obsolete ; the full ceremonies, procession from Westminster 
Hall and banquet in which he figured prominently, were aban- 
doned on the accession of William IV. 

For the early history of the steward sec L. W. Vemon-Harcoart, 
His Grace the Steward and 7 rial of Peers (1907) ; for the liter history 
of the office see Sir E. Coke, Institutes (1797) ; Cobbett and Howell, 
State Trials (1809, seq.) ; S. M. Phillipps, State Trials (1826) ; John 
Hatscll, Precedents^ vol. 4 (1818) ; and Sir M. Foster, Crovm Law 
(1809). See also the various works on Coronations for the steward's 
services on these occasions. (L. W. V.-H.) 

LORD HIGH TREASURER, in England, once the third great 
officer of state. The office was of Norman origin and dated 
from 1216. The duty of the treasurer originally was to act as 
keeper of the royal treasure at Winchester, while as officer of 
the exchequer he sat at Westminster to receive the accounts 
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of the sheriffs, and appoint officers to o^lcct the revenue. The 
treasurer was subordinate to both the justiciar and the chancellor, 
but the removal of the chancery from the exchequer in the 
reign of Richard I., and the abolition of the office of justiciars 
in the reign of Henry III,, increased his importance. Indeed, 
from the middle of the reign of Henry HI. he became one of 
the chief officers of* the crown. He tooK an important part 
in the equitable jurisdiction of the exchequer, and was now 
styled not merely king’s treasurer or treasurer of the exchequer, 
but lord high treasurer and treasurer of the exchequer. The 
first office was conferred by delivery of a white staff, the second 
by patent. Near the end of the i6th century he had developed 
into an official so occupied with the general policy of the country 
as to be prevented from supervising personally the details of 
the department, and Lord Burleigh employed a secretary for 
this purpose. On the death of Lord Salisbury in 1612 the office 
was put in commission ; it was filled from time to time until 
1714, when the duke of Shrewsbury resigned it ; since that time 
it has always been in commi.s.sion (see Treasury). The Scottish 
treasury was merged with the English by the Act of Union, 
but the office of lord high treasurer for Ireland was continued 
until 18 j6. 

LORD HOWE, an island of the southern Pacific Ocean, lying 
about 31® 36' S., 159° 5' E., 520 m. E.N.li. of Sydney. Pop. 
120. It was discovered in 1778 by Lieutenant Ball (whose 
name is commemorated in the adjacent islet of Ball’s Pyramid), 
and is a dependency of New South Wales. It measures about 
5i m. by i m., and is well wooded and hilly (reaching a height 
of 2840 ft. at the southern end), being of volcanic formation, 
while there are coral reefs on the western shore. It has a pleasant 
climate.* The Tiame Lord Howe is given also to an islet of the 
Santa Cruz group, and to two islands, also known under other 
names— Mopiha, of the Society group, and Ongtong Java of 
the Solomon Islands. 

LORD JUSTICE CLERK, in Scotland, a judge next in rank 
to the lord justice-general. He presides in the second division 
of the court of session, and in the absence of the lord justice- 
general, presides in the court of justiciary. The justice clerk 
was originally not a judge at all, but simply clerk and legal 
assessor of the justice court. In course of time he was raised 
from the clerk’s table to the bench, and by custom presided 
over the court in the absence of the justice-general. Up to 
1672 his position was somewhat anomalous, as it was doubtful 
whether he was a clerk or a judge, but an act of that year, which 
suppressed the office of justice-depute, confirmed his position 
as a judge, forming him, with the justice-general and five of 
the lords of session into the court of justiciary. The lord justice 
clerk is also one of the officers of state for Scotland, and one of 
the commissioners for kelping the ^pottish Regalia. His salary 
is £4800 a year. 

LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL, the highest judge in Scotland, 
head of the court of justiciary, called also the lord president, 
and as such head of the court of session and representative of 
the sovereign. The office of justice-general was for a consider- 
able time a sinecure post held by one of the Scottish nobility, 
but by the Court of Session Act 1830, it was enacted that, at 
the termination of the existing interest, the office should be united 
with that of lord president of the court of session, who then 
became presiding judge of the court of justiciary. The salary 
is £5000 a year. 

LORD KEEPER OP THE GREAT SEAL, in England, formerly 
a great officer of state. The Great Seal of England, which is 
affixed on all solemn occasions to documents expressing the 
pleasure of the sovereign, was first adopted by Edward the 
Confessor (see Seals), and entrusted to a chancellor for keeping. 
The office of chancellor from the time of Becket onwards varied 
much in importance ; the holder being an ecclesiastic, he was 
not only engaged in the business of his diocese, but sometimes 
was away from England. Consequently, it became not unusual 
to place the personal custody of the great seal in the hands of 
a vice-chancellor or keeper ; this, too, was the practice followed 
during a temporary vacancy in the chancellorship. This office 


gradually developed into a permanent appmtment, and the 
lord keeper acquired the right oftdischa^ng all the duties 
connected with the great s^. He was usually, though not 
necessarily, a peer, and held office during the ung’s pleasure, 
he was appointed merely by delivery of the seal, and not, like 
the chancellor, by patent. His status was definitely fixed (in the 
case of lord keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon) by an act of Elizabeth, 
which declared him entitled to “ like place, pre-eminence, 
jurisdiction, execution of laws, and all other customs, com- 
modities, and advantages” as the lord chancellor. In silb- 
sequent reigns the lord keeper was generally raised to the 
chancellorship, and retained the custody of the seal. The last 
lord keeper was Sir Robert Henley (afterwards Lord Northington), 
who was made chancellor on the accession of George III.^ 

LORD MAYOR'S DAY, in England, the 9th of November, 
the date of the inauguration of the lord ^ mayor of Lonffon 
(see Vol. XVL, p. 966), marked by a pageant known as the 
Lord Mayor’s Show. The first of these pageants was held in 
1215. The idea originated in the stipulation made in a charter 
then granted by John that the citizen cho.sen to be mayor 
should be presented to the king or his justice for approval. 
The crowd of citizens who accompanied the mayor on horse- 
back to Westminster developed into a yearly pageant, which 
each season became more elaborate. Until the 15th century 
the mayor either rode or walked to Westminster, but in 1453 
Sir John Norman appears to have set a fashion of going 
by water. From 1639 to 1655 the show disappeared owing to 
Puritan opposition. With the Restoration the city pageaqt 
was revived, but interregnums occurred during the years of 
the plague and fire, and in 1683 when a quarrel broke out 
between Charles and the city, ending in the temporary abro- 
gation of the charter. In ijii an untoward accident befell 
the show, the mayor Sir Gilbert Heathcote (the original of 
Addison’s Sir Andrew FreejX)rt) being thrown by his horse. 
The next year a coach was, in consequence, provided for the 
chief magistrate. In 1757 this was superseded by a gilded and 
elaborately decorated equipage costing £10,065, which was used 
till 1896, when a replica of it was built to replace it. 

LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL, in England, one bf th« 
great officers of state, and a member of the ministry. It was 
('nly in 1679 that the office of lord president became permanent. 
Prcyiously either the lord chancellor, the lord keeper of the 
seal, or some particular court official took formal direction of 
the Privy Council. In the reign of Charles 1 . a special lo^ 
pre.sidcnt of the council was appointed, but in the following 
reign the office was Iclt unfilled. The office was of considerable 
importance when the powers of the Privy Council, exercised 
through various committees, were of greater extent than at the 
present time. For example, a committee of the lords of the 
council was formerly responsible for the work now dealt with by 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs ; so also with that now 
discharged by the Board of Trade. The lord president up to 
1855— when a new post of vice-president of the council wap 
created— was responsible for the education department.* He 
was also responsible for the duties of the council in regard to 
public health, now transferred to the Local Government Board, 
and for duties in regard to agriculture, now transferred to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. The duties of the office now 
consist of presiding on the not very frequent occasions when the 
Privy Council meets, and of the drawing uj^ of minutes of council 
upon subjects which do not belong to any other department of 
.state. The office is very frequently held in conjunction with 
other ministerial offices, for example, in Gladstone’s fourth 
ministry the secretary of state for India was also lord president 
of the council, and in the conservative ministry of 1903 the 
holder of the office was also president of the Board of Education. 
1 he lord president is appointed by a declaration made in council 
by the sovereign. He is invariably a member of the House of 
Lords, and he is also included in the cabinet. 

LORDS JUSTICES OP APPEAL, in England, the ordinary 
judges of the court of appeal, the appellate division of the High 
Court of Justice. Their style was provided for by the Supreme 
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Court of Judicature Act 1^77* The number waa iosed at five 
by the Supreme Cotirt of Judicature Act i&Si, s, 3. Their 
salary is £^oa a year (se^ Appeai*). 

liOROS OF APPEAL IN ORDINARY, in England^, certain 
persona (limited to four) who^ having held high judicial office 
or practised at the bar for not less than fifteen years, sit as 
members of the House of Lords to adjudicate in cases before 
that House in its legal capacity, and also to aid the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council in hearing appeals. Of tAe four 
lords of appeal in ordinary one is usually appointed from the 
Irish bench or bar and one from Scotland. 'Jlieir salary is 
£dooo a year. They hold office on the same conditions as other 
judges. By the Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, under which they 
are ap7)oinled, lords of appeal in ordinary are, by virtue of and 
according to the date of their appointment, entitled during 
lif6«U) rank as barons and during the time that they continue in 
office are entitled to a writ of summoas to attend, and to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, They arc life peers only. The 
patent of a lord of appeal in ordinary differs from that of a baron 
in tliat he is not “ created ” but “ nominated and appointed 
to be a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary by the style of Baron.” 

LORD STEWARD, in England, an important official of the 
king’s household. He is always a member of the government, 
a peer and a privy councilor. Up to 1782, the office was one of 
considerable political importance an<i carried cabinet rank. 
The lord steward receives liis appointment from the sovereign 
in person, and bears a white staff as the emblem and warrant of 
his authority. Hc^is the first dignitary of the court. In the 
Statutes of Ellham he is called “ the lord great master,” but in 
the Household Book of Queen Elizabeth ” the lord steward,” 
as before and since. In an act of Henry VIIL (1539) ‘‘for 
placing of the lords,” he is described as “ the grand ma.ster or 
lord steward of the king’s most honourable household.” He 
presides at tlie Board of Green Cloth. ^ In his department are 
the treasurer and comptroller of the household, who rank next 
to him. 'J’hese officials are usually peers or the sons of peers and 
privy eouncilJors. They sit at the Board of Green ('loth, carry 
white staves, and belong to the ministry. J 3 ut the duties which 
in theory belong to the lord steward, treasurer and comptroller 
of the household are in practice performed by the master of the 
household, who is a permanent officer and resides in the palace. 
He is a white-staff officer and a member of the Board of Green 
Cloth but not of the ministry, and among other things he pre- 
sides at the daily dinners of the suite in waiting on the sovereign. 
Ifi his case history repeats itself. lie is not named in the Black 
Book of Edward IV. or in the Statutes of Henry VIIL, and 
is entered as “ master of the household and clerk of the green 
cloth ” in the I^pusehold Booh of Queen Elizabeth. But he has 
superseded the lord steward of the household, as the lord steward 
of the household at one time superseded the lord high steward 
of England. 

In the lord s*>c ward’s department are the officials of the Board 
of Green Cloth, the coroner (“ coroner of the verge ”), and pay- 
nUster of the household, and the officers of the almonry (see 
Almoner). Other offices in the department were those of the 
cofferer of the household, the treasurer of the chamber, and the 
paymaster of pensions, but these, with six clerks of the Board of 
Green Cloth, were abolished in 1782, The lord steward had 
formerly tlirec courts besides the Board of Green Cloth under 
him. First, the lord steward’s court, superseded (1541) by — 
second — the Marshalsea court, a court of record having jurisdic- 
tion, both civil and criminal within the verge (the area within a 
radius of 12 m. from where the sovereign is resident), and 
originally held for the purpose of administering justice between 
the domestic servants of the sovereign, ‘‘ that they might not 
be drawn into other courts and their service lost.” Its criminal 

* A committee the king's household, consisting of the lord 
steward and his subordinates, charged with the duty of examining 
• and passing all the accounts of tlie household. The board had also 
power to punish all offenders within the verge or jurisdictimi of the 
palaee, which extended in every direction for aoo yds. from the gates 
of the court yard. The name is derived from the green-covered table 
at which the transactions of the board were originally conducted. 
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jurisdiction had long fallen into disuse and its civil }urisdiotioii 
was abolished in 1849. Third, the palace court, created by letters 
patent in 1612 and renewed in 1665 with jurisdiction over all 
personal matters arising between parties within 12 m. of White** 
hall (the jurisdiction of the Marshalsea court, the City of London, 
and Westminster Hail being excepted). It differed from the 
Marshalsea court in thiat it had no jurisdiction over the sovereign's 
household nor were its suitor.s necessarify of the household. 
The privilege of practising before the palace court was limited 
to four counsel. It was abolished iq 1849. The lord steward or 
his deputies formerly administered the oaths to the members 
of the House of Commons. In certain cases (messages from the 
sovereign under the sign-manual) ” the lords with white staves ” 
are the proper persons to bear communications between the 
sovereign and the houses of parliament. 

Authorities. — Statutes of EUham ; Household Book of Queen 
Elizabeth ; Coke, Institutes ; Reeves, History of the Law of England ; 
Stej^en, Commentaries on the Laws of England ; Hatscll, Precedents 
of Proceedings in the House of Commons ; May, Parliamentary 
Practice. 

LORfi, ABIBROISE DS (1396-1446), baron of Ivry in Nor- 
mandy and a French < ommander, was born at the chateau* of 
Lore (Orne, arrondissement of Domfront). His first exploit in 
arms was at the battle of Agincourt in 1415 ; he followed the 
party of the Armagnacs and attached himself to the dauphin 
Charles. He waged continual warfare against the English in 
Maine until the advent of Joan of Arc. He fought at Jargeau, 
at Meung-sur- Loire and at Patay (1429). Using his fortress 
of Saint C6neri as a base of operations during the next few years, 
he seized upon Matthew Gough near Vivbin in 1431, and made an 
incursion as far as the walls of Caen, whence he brought away 
three thousand prisoners. Taken captive himsAf in 1433, he 
w'as exchanged for Talbot. Jn 1435 Dunois defeated 

the ICnglish near Meulan, and in 1436 he helped the constable 
Arthur, earl of Richmond (de Richmond), to expel them from 
Paris. He was appointed provost of Paris in February 1437, 
and in 1438 he was made ‘‘ judge and general reformer of tlie 
malefactors of the kingdom.” He was present in 1439 at the 
taking of Meaiix, in 1441 at that of Pontoise, and he died on the 
24th of May 1446, 

See the Nouvelle Biographic Gtndrale, vol. xxxi., and the Pevue 
Historique du Maine, vols. hi. and vi. (J. V.*) 

LORE, properly instruction, teaching, knowledge. The 0 . Eng. 
Idr, as the Dutch leer and Ger. Lehre^ represents the Old Teutonic 
root, meaning to impart or receive knowledge, seen in ‘‘to 
leam,” “ learning.” In the Gentleman's Magazine for June 
1830 it was suggested that ‘‘ lore ” should be used as a termination 
instead of the Greek derivative ’ology in the names of the various 
sciences. This was never done, but the word, both as termination 
and alone, is frequently applied to thehnany traditional beliefs, 
stories, &c., connected with the body of knowledge concerning 
some special subject; e.g. legendary lore, bird-lore, &c. The 
most familiar use is in ” folk-lore ” (^.w.). 

LORELEI (from Old High Ger. Lur^ connected with modern 
Ger. lauerUf ‘‘ to lurk,” ‘‘ be on the watch for,” and equivalent 
to elf, and lat, “ a rock ”). The Lorelei is a rock in the Rhine 
near St Goeir, which gives a remarkable echo, which may partly 
account for the legend. The tale appears in many forms, but is 
best known through Heinrich Heine’s poem, beginning Ich 
iveiss nieht was soil es bedeuten. In the commonest form of the 
story the Lorelei is a maiden who threw herself into the Rhme 
in despair over a faithless lover, and became a siren whose voice 
lured fi.shennen to destniction. The I3tb-century minnesinger, 
known as Der Mamer, says that the Nibelungen treasure was 
hidden beneath the rock. The tale is obviously closely con- 
nected with the myth of Holda, queen of the elves. On the Main 
she sits combing her locks on the Hullenstein, and the man 
who see.s her loses sight or reason, while he who listens is con- 
demned to wander with her for ever. The legend, which Qcmens 
Brentano claimed as his own invention when he wrote his poem 
“ Zm Bacharach am Rheine ” in his novel of Godwi (1802), bears 
all the marks of popular mythology. In the 19th century it 
formed material for a great number of songs, dramatic sketches, 
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Operas and even tragedies, which are enumerated by Dr H«n«iann 
Seeliger in his Lortleysage in DickiAg und Musik (Leipzig. 
Reudnitz, i8p8). The favourite poem with composers was 
Heine^s, set to music by some twenty-five musicians, the settings 
by Friedrich Silcher (from an old folk-song) and by Liszt being 
the most famous. 

LORETO, an episcopal see and pilgrimage resort of the Marches, 
Italy, in the province of Ancona, 15 m. by rail S.S.E. of that 
town. Pop. (1901) 1178 (town), 8033 (commune). It lies 
upon the right bant of the Musone, at some distance from the 
railway station, on a hill-side commanding splendid views from 
the Apennines to the Adriatic, 341 ft. above sea^eveL The town 
itself consists of little more than one long narrow street, lined 
with shops for the sale of rosaries, medals, crucifixes and similar 
objects, the manufacture of which is the sole industry of the place. 
The number of pilgrims is said to amount to 50,000 annually, 
the chief festival being held on the 8th of September, the 
Nativity of the Virgin. The principal buildings, occupying the 
four sides of the piazza, are the college of the Jesuits, the Palazzo 
Apostolico, now Reale (designed by Bramante), which contains 
a ^picture gallery with works of Lorenzo Lotto, Vouet and 
Caracci and a collection of majolica, and the cathedral church 
of the Holy House (Chiesa della Casa Santa), a Late Gothic 
structure continued by Giuliano da Maiano, Giuliano da Sangallo 
and Bramante. The handsome fagade of the church was erected 
under Sixtus V., who fortified Loreto and gave it the privileges 
of a town (1586) ;«his colossal statue stands in the middle of the 
flight of steps in front. Over the principal doorway is a life-size 
bronze statue of the Virgin and Child by Girolamo Lombardo ; 
the three superb bronze doors executed at the latter end of the 
i6th century *nd under Paul V. (1605-1621) are also by Lom- 
bardo, nis sons and his pupils, among them Tiburzio Vergclli, 
who also made the fine bronze font in the interior. The doors 
and hanging lamps of the Santa Casa are by the same artists. 
The richly decorated campanile, by Vanvitelli, is of great height ; 
the principal bell, presented by Leo X. in 1516, weighs ii tons. 
The interior of the church has mosaics by Domcnichino and Guido 
Reni and other works of art. In the sacristies on each side of 
the right transept are frescoes, on the right by Melozzo da Forli, 
on the left by Luca Signorelli. In both are fine in tarsias. 

But the chief object of interest is the Holy House itself. It 
is a plain stone building, 28 ft. by 12 J and 13! ft. in height; 
it has a door on the north side and a window on the west ; 
and a niche contains a small black image of the Virgin and Child, 
in Lebanon cedar, and richly adorned with jewels. St Luke is 
alleged to have been the sculptor ; its workmanship sugg^ts 
the latter half of the 15th century. Around the Santa Casa is a 
lofty marble screen, designed by Bramante, and executed under 
Popes Leo X., Clement Wl. and Paul III., by Andrea Sansovino, 
Girolamo Lombardo, Bandinelli, Uuglielmo della Porta and 
others.. The four sides represent the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Arrival of the Santa Casa at Loreto and the Nativity of the 
Virgin respectively. The treasury contains a large variety of 
rich and curious votive offerings. The architectural design is 
finer than the details of the sculpture. The choir apse is decorated 
with modem German frescoes, which are somewhat out of place. 

The legend of the Holy House seems to have sprung up (how 
is not exactly known) at the close of the crusading period. 

It is briefly referred to in the Italia lllustrata of Flavius 
Blondus, secretary to Popes Eugeni us IV,, Nicholas V., 
Calixtus III. and Pius II. {^oh. 1464) ; it is to be read in all its 
fullness in the “ Redemptoris mundi Matris Ecclesiae Lauretana 
histoTia,**by a certain 'j’eremannus, contained in the Opera Omnia 
(1576) of Baptista Mantuanus. According to this narrative the 
house at Nazareth in which Mary had been born and brought up, 
had received the annunciation, and had lived during the childhood 
of Jesus and after His ascension, was converted into a church 
by the apostles. In 336 the empress Helena made a pilgrimage 
to Nazareth and caused a basilica to be erected over it, in which 
worship continued until the fall of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Threatened with destruction by the Turks, it was carried by 
angels through the ok and deposited (1291) in the first instance 


on a hill at Tersatto m Daknatia, an appearance of tba 
Virgin and numerous miraculous cures attested* its sanctity^ 
which was confirmed by mvestigdtions made at Nazareth 
^iiessengers from the governor of Dalfhatia. In 1294 the tiigew 
carried it across the Adriatic to a wood near Recanati.; from tins 
wood (lauretum), or from the name of its proprietrix (Iwwreta), 
the chap^ derived the name which it still retains' (^* laceHttBii 
gloriosae Vhmnis in Laureto ”). From this spot it was; aftep* 
wards (1295) Removed to the present hall, one other sllghc 
adjustment being required to fix it in its actual site. Bulls in 
favour of the shrine at Loreto were issued by Pope Sixtus IV4 
in 1491 and by Julius II. in 1507, the last alkding to the traiBfr* 
lation of the house wMth some caution (^‘ ut pie creditur ct fpmii 
est *’). The recognition of the sanctuary by subsetfUent pontifis 
has already been alluded to. the end of the i7fik century 
Innocent XII. appointed a “ missa cum ofljcio proprio ” for the 
feast of the Translation of the Hdiy House, and die feast is 
still enjoined in the Spanish Breviary as a ^ greater double ** 
(December 10V 

See also U. Chevalier, Noire-Dame de LoycUb (Paris, 1906). 

LORETO) an inland department of Peru, lying £, of the 
Andean Cordilleras and forming the N.E. part of the repuUicu 
Extensive territories, nominally parts of this departnumt, are in 
dispute between Peru and the neighbouring republics of Brarily 
Colombia and Ecuador (see Peru), and the northern and eastevn 
boundaries of the territory are therefore not definitely determined. 
l>oreto is bounded W. by the departments of Amazonas and Sem 
Martin (the latter a new department, with an area of 30,745 sq. 
taken from Loreto, lying between the central and castom 
Cordilleras and extending from the 6th to the 9th parallels, 
approximately), and S. by Huanuco and Cuzco. The area of the 
department, with the territories claimed by Peru, is officiaWyestir 
mated at 238,493 sq. m. The population is estimated (19^) at 
1 20,000. The al^riginal population is not numerous, as the lliick, 
humid forests are inhabited only where lakes and streams malce 
open spaces for sunlight and ventilation. With the exception of 
the eastern Andean slopes and a little-known rang? of low xxxmxv- 
tains on the Brazilian frontier, called the Andes Conomamaa, the 
surface is that of a thickly wooded plain sloping gentiy towajaistbe 
Maranon, or Upper Amazon, which crosses it ffom W. to B. 
There are open plains between the Ucayali and Hualloga, knows 
as the Pampas del Sacramento, but otherwise there are no ^ 
extensive breaks in the forest. The elevation of the plain nenr 
the base of the Andes is 526 ft. on the Ucayali, 558 on the 
Huallaga, and 453 at Barranca, on the Maranon, a^few miles 
below the Pongo de Manseriche. The eastward slope of. the 
plain is about 250 ft. in the 620 ip. (direct) between this point 
and Tabatlnga, on the Brazilian frontier ; this not only shows 
the remarkably level character of the Amazon ^ley of which it 
forms a part, but also the sluggish character of its draiiitage. 
From the S. the principal rivers traversing Loreto oie the Ujcayali 
and Huallaga, the former entering from Cuzco aegoss its sauidicii& 
boundary and skirting the eastern base of the Andea for about * 
four degrees of latitude before it turns away to the N JE, to jobuttie 
Maranon, and the latter breaking through the Eastern Cordillera 
between the 6th and 7th paraHels and ptering ihc Maranon 
143 m. below Yurimaguas, where navigation begins* The lower 
Ucayali, which- has a very tortuous course, is said to have 8681 nu 
of navigable channel at high water and 620 m* at low water, 
North of the Maranon several large river| pass through Peruvian 
territory between the Santiago and Nipo (see Ecuador)^ nearly 
all having navigable channels. On the levd plains are a numbn 
of lakes, some are formed by the annual floods and are temponary 
in character. Among the permanent lakes are the Qiaa Cocama^ 
of the Pampas del Sacramento, the Caballocochar-a widening 
of the Amazon itself about 60 m. N.W. of Tabatinga — and 
Rimachuma, on the north side of the Marafion, near the lower 
Pastaza. 

The natural resources of this extensive region arc incalculable^ 
but their development has been well nigh impossible tbr(^h 
lack of transport facilities. They include the chazacteristic 
woods of the Amazon valley, rubb^, nuts, cinchona or Penivian 
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bark, medicinal products, fish, fruits and fibres. The cultivated 
products include cocoa, coffee, tobacco and fruits. Straw hats and 
hammocks are manufactured to some extent. The natural outlet 
of this region is the AmaaSOn river^but this involves 2500 m. of 
river navigation from Iquitos before the ocean is reached. 
Communication with the Tacific coast cities and ports of Peru 
implies the crossing of three high, snow-covered ranges of the 
Andes by extremely difficult trails and passes, A rough mountain 
road has been constructed from Oroya to Puerto Bermudez, at 
the head of navigation on the Pachitea, and is maintained by the 
government pending the construction of a railway, but the 
distance is 210 m. and it takes nine days for a mule train to make 
the journey. At Puerto Bermudez a river steamer connects with 
Iquito^. making the distance of 930 m. in seven days. From 
Lima to Iquitos by this route, therefore, involves 17 days travel 
over a distance of ^68 m. The most feasible route from the 
department to the Pacific coast is that which connects Puerto 
Limon, on the Marahon, with the Pacific port of Payta, a distance 
of 410 m., it being possible to cross the Andes on this route at the 
low elevation of 6600 ft. The climate of Loreto is hot and humid, 
except on the higher slopes of the Andes. The year is divided 
into a wet and a dry season, the first from May to October, and the 
average annual rainfall is estimated at 70 in. though it varies 
widely between distant points. The capital and only town of 
importance in the department is Iquitos. 

LORIENT, a maritime town of western France, capital of . an 
arrondissement in the department of Morbihan, on the right 
bank of the ScoriT its confluence with the Blavet, 34 m. W. by 
N.eof Vannes by rail. Pop. (jqo6) 40,848. The town is modern 
and regularly built. Its chief objects of interest are the churcli 
of St Louis (1709) and a statue by A. Mercia of Victor Masse, the 
composer, bom at Lorient in 1822. It is one of the five maritime 
prefectures in France and the first port for naval construction in 
the country. The naval port to the east of the town is formed by 
the channel of the Scorff, on the right bank of which the chief 
naval establishments arc situated. Tliese include magazines, 
foundries, forges, fitting-shops, rope-works and other workshops 
on the most extensive scale, as well as a graving dock, a covered 
slip and other slips. A floating bridge connects the right bank 
with the penhisula of Caudan formed by the union of the Scorff 
and Blavet. Here are the shipbuilding yards covering some 
38 acres, and comprising nine slips for large vessels and two others 
for smaller vessels, besides forges and workshops for iron ship- 
building. The commercial port to the south of the town consists 
of fan outer tidal port protected by a jetty and of an inner dock, 
both lined by fine quays planted with trees. It separates the 
older part of the town, which is hemmed in by fortifications from 
a newer quarter. In 1905, 121 vessels of 28,785 tons entered 
with cargo and '145 vessels of 38,207 tons cleared. The chief 
export is pit-timber, the chief import is coal. Fishing is actively 
carried on. Lorient is the seat of a sub-prefect, of commercial 
and maritime ti;ibunals and of a tribunal of first instance, and has 
a chamber of commerce, a board of trade-arbitrators, a lyc6e, 
schools of navigation, and naval artillery. Private industry is 
also engaged in iron-working and engine making. Tlie trade in 
fresh fish, sardines, oysters (which are reared near Lorient) and 
tinned vegetables is important and the manufacture of basket- 
work, tin-boxes and passementerie, and the preparation of 
preserved sardines and vegetables arc carried on. The road- 
stead, formed by the esj^uary of the Blavet, is accessible to vessels 
of the largest size ; the entrance, 3 or 4 m. south from Lorient, 
which is defended by numerous forts, is marked on the east by the 
peninsula of Gavres (an artillery practising ground) and the 
fortified town of Port Louis ; on the west are the fort of Loqueltas 
and, higher up, the battery of Kernevel. In the middle of the 
channel is the granite rock of St Michel, occupied by a powder 
magazine. Opposite it, on the right bank of the Blavet, is the 
mouth of the river Ter, with fish and oyster breeding establish- 
ments from which 10 millions of oysters are annually obtained. 
The roadstead is provided with six lighthouses. Above Lorient 
on the Scorff, here spanned by a suspension bridge, is K^rentrech, 
a pretty village surrounded by numerous country houses. - 


Lorient took the place of Port Louis as the port of the Blavet. 
The latter stands on thiTsite of an ancient hamlet which was 
fortified during the wars of the League and handed over by 
Philip Emmanuel, duke of Morcccur, to the Spaniards. After the 
treaty of Vervins it was restored to France, and it received its 
name of Port Louis under Richelieu. Some Breton merchants 
trading with the Indies had established themselves first at Port 
Louis, but in 1628 they built their warehouses on tlic other bank. 
The Compagnie des Indcs Orientalcs, created in 1664, took 
possession of these, giving them the name of I’Oricnt. In 1745 
the Compagnie des Indes, then at the acme of its prosperity, 
owned thirl y-five ships of the largest class and many otlicrs of 
considerable size. Its decadence dates from the Engl ish conquest 
of India, and in 1770 its property was ceded to the state. In 1 782 
the town was purchased by Louis XVI. from its owners, the 
Rohan-Gucmen6 family. In 1746 the English under Admiral 
Richard Lcstock made an unsuccessful attack on Lorient. 

LORINER, or Lorimer (from 0 . Fr. loremier or lorenier, a 
maker of brains, bridles, from Lat. lornm, thong, bridle ; the 
proper form is with the n ; a similar change is found in Latimer 
for Latiner, the title of an old official of the royal household, the 
king’s interpreter), one wlio makes bits and spurs and the metSal 
mountings for saddles and bridles ; the term is also appl.ed to a 
worker m wrought iron and to a maker of small iron ware. The 
word is now rarely used except as the name of one of the London 
livery companies (see Livery Company). 

LORIS, a name of uncertain origin applied to the Indo-Malay 
representatives of the lemurs, which, together with the African 
pottos, constitute the section Nycticebinae of the family Nyctice- 
bidae (see Primates). From their extremely slow movements 
and lethargic habits in the daytime these weird jjttle creatures 
are commonly called sloths by Anglo-Indians. Their {>bft fur, 
huge staring eyes, rudimentary tails and imperfectly developed 
index-fingers render lorises easy of recognition. I’he smallest 
is the slender loris (Loris gracilis) of the forests of Madras and 
Ceylon, a creature smaller than a squirrel. It is of such exceeding 
strangeness and beauty that it might have been thought it 
would be protected by the natives ; but they hold it alive before 
a fire till its beautiful eyes burst in order to afford a supposed 
remedy for ophthalmia 1 The mainland and Cingalese animals 
form distinct races. Both in this species and the slow loris 
there is a pair of rudimentary abdominal teats in addition to 
the normal pectoral pair. The slow loris (NycticeMis tardigradus) 
is a heavier built and larger animal, ranging from eastern Bengal 
to Cochin China, Siam, the Malay Peninsula, Java and Sumatra. 
There are several races, mostly grey in colour, but the Sumatran 
iV. t. hilleri is reddish. (R. L.*) 

LORIS-MELIKOV, MICHAEL TARIELOVICH, Count (1825 ?- 
1888), Russian statesman, sun of an ^T^ienian merchant, was 
born at Tiflis in 1825 or i8i6, and educated in St Petersburg, 
first in the Lazarev School of Oriental Languages, and afterwards 
in the Guards’ Cadet Institute. He joined a hussar regiment, 
and four years afterwards (1847) was sent to the Caucasus, 
where he remained for more tlian twenty years, and made for 
himself during troublous times the reputation of a distinguished 
cavalry officer and an able administrator. In the latter capacity, 
though a keen soldier, he aimed always at preparing the warlike 
and turbulent population committed to his charge for the 
transition from military to normal civil administration, and in 
this work his favourite instrument was the schoolmaster. In 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 -78 he commanded a separate 
corps d’armde on the Turkish frontier in Asia Minor. After 
taking the fortress of Ardahan, he was repulsed by< Mukhtar 
Paslia at Zevin, but subsequently defeated his opponent at 
Aladja Dagh, took Kars by storm, and laid siege to Erzerum. 
For these services he received the title of Count. In the following 
year he was appointed temporary governor-general of the region 
of the Lower Volga, to combat an outbreak of the plague. The 
measures he adopted proved so effectual that he was transferred 
to the provinces of Central Russia to combat the Nihilists and 
Anarchists, who had adopted a policy of terrorism, and had 
succeeded in assassinating the governor of Kliarkov. His 
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success in 'this struggle led to his appointed chief of the 
Supreme Executive Commission wl%;h h^ been created in 
St Petersburg to deal with the revolutionary agitation in general. 
Here^ ae in the Caucasus, he showed a chided preference for 
t^ employment of ordinary legal methods rather than excep- 
tional extra-legal measures, and an attempt on his own hfe soon 
after he assumed *00100 did not shake fiis convictions. In his 
opinion the best paiicy was to strike at the root of the evil by 
removing, the causes of popular discontent, and for this purpose 
he recommended to the emperor a large scheme of administrative 
and economic reforms. Alexander 11., who was beginning to 
lose faith in the efficacy of the simple method of police repression 
hitherto employed, lent a willing ear to the suggestion ; and 
when the Supreme Commission was dissolved in August 1880, 
he appointed Count Loris-Melikov Minister of the Interior with 
exceptional powers. The proposed scheme of reforms was at 
once taken in hand, but it was never carried out. On the very 
day in March 1881 that the emperor signed a ukaz creating 
several commissions, composed of officials and eminent private 
individuals/ who should prepare reforms in various branches of 
the administration, he was assassinated by Nihilist conspirators; 
and his successor, Alexander IIL, at once adopted a strongly 
reactionary policy. Count Loris-Melikov immediately resigned, 
and lived in retirement until his death, which took place at Nice 
on the 22nd of December 1888. (D. M. W.) 

LOMUM, an ancient village of Etruria, Italy, on the Via 
Aurelia, 12 m. W^. of Rome. Antoninus Pius, who was educated 
here, afterwards built a palace, in which he died. It was also 
a favourite haunt o£» Marcus Aurelius. Remains of ancient 
buildings exist in the neighbourhood of the road on each side 
(near tjie modern Castel di Guido) and remains of tombs, inscrip- 
tions, &c., were excavated in 1823-1824. Two or three miles 
farther west was probably the post-station of Bebiana, where 
inscriptions show that some sailors of the fleet were stationed — 
no doubt a detachment of those at Centumcellae, which was 
reached by this road. 

LORRACH, a town in the grand-duchy of Baden, in the 
valley of the Wiese, 6 m. by rail N.E. of Basel. Pop. (1905) 
10,794. It is the seat of considerable industry, its manufactures 
including calico, shawls, cloth, silk, chocolate, cotton, ribbons, 
hardware and furniture, and has a trade in wine, fruit and 
timber. There is a fine view from the neighbouring Schiitzenhaus, 
1085 ft. high. In the neighbourhood also is the castle of Rotteln, 
formerly the residence of the counts of Hachberg and of the 
margraves of Baden ; this was destroyed by the French in 1678, 
but was rebuilt in 1867. Ldrrach received market rights in 
1403, but did not obtain municipal privileges until 1682. 

See Hochstetter, Die Siadt Ldrrach (Lorrach, 1882), 

LORRAINE, one of •the former provinces of France. The 
name has designated different districts in different periods. 
Lotharingia, or Lothringen, regnum Lotharii^ is derived 
from the Lotharingi or Loiharienses (O.G. Lotheringen, Fr. 
Loherains, Lorrains), a term applied originally to the Frankish 
subjects of Lothair, but restricted at the end of the 9th century 
to those who dwelt north of the southern Vosges. 

Lorraine in Medieval The original kingdom of Lorraine 

was the northern part of the territories allotted by the treaty 
of Verdun (August 843) to the emperor Lothair L, and in 855 
formed the inheritance of his second son. King Lothair. This 
kingdom of Lorraine was situated between the realms of the 
East and the West Franks, and originally extended along the 
North Sea between the mouths of the Rhine and the Ems, 
including the whole or part of Frisia and the cities on the right 
bank of the Rhine. From Bonn the frontier followed the Rhine 
as far as its confluence with the Aar, which then became the 
boundary, receding from the left bank in the neighbourhood 
of Bingen so as to leave the cities of Worms and Spires to 
Germany, and embracing the duchy of Alsace. After crossing 
the Jura, the frontier joined the Saone a little south of its con- 
fluence with the Doubs, and followed the Sa6ne for some distance, 
and finally the valleys of the Meuse and the Scheldt. Thus the 
kingdom roughly xomiMrised the region watered by the Moselle 
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and the Meuse, together with the dieceses of Colome, Trier, 
Metz, Toul, Verdun, Lidge an<h Cambrai, StraiisbUrg 

and Besan^on, and corresponded toswhht is no# Holland and 
Belgium, parts of Rhenish Prussia, of Switzerland, and of the did 
province of fVaxiehe-ComtiS, and to the district known, later as 
Upper Lorraine, or simply Lorraine. Though apparently of 
an alMolutely artificial character, this kingdom corresponded 
essentially to the ancient Francia, the cradle of the Girolingian 
houw, and long retained a certain unity. It was to tlw in- 
habitants of this region that the name of Loiharienses or Lotharingi 
was priinitively applied, although the word Lotharingia, as the 
designation of the country, only appears in the middle of the 
loth century. \ , 

The reign of King Lothair {q.v,), which was continually 
disturbed by quarrels with his uncles, Chades the Bald and 
Louis the German, and by the difficulties t^sed by the divorce 
of his queen Teutberga, whom he had forsaken for a concubine 
called Waldrada, ended on the 8th of August 869. His inherit- 
ance was disputed by his uncles, and was divided by the treaty 
of Meersen (8th of August 870), by which Charles the Bald 
received part of the province of Besan^on and some land between 
the Moselle and the Meuse. Then for a time the emperor Charles 
the Fat united under his authority the whole of the kingdom 
of Lorraine with the rest of the Carolingian empire. After the 
deposition of Charles in 888 Rudolph, king of Burgundy, got 
himself recognized in Lorraine. He was unable to maintain 
himself there, and succeeded in detaching definitively no more 
than the province of BesanQon. Lorraine remained in the 
power of the emperor Amulf, who in 895 constituted it a distinct 
kingdom in favour of his son Zwentibold. Zwentibold quickly 
became embroiled with the nobles and the bishops, and especially 
with Bishop Radbod of Trier. Among the lay lords the most 
important was Regnicr (incorrectly called Long-neck), count of 
Hesbayc and Hainault, who is styled duke by the Lotharingian 
chronicler Reginon, though he does not appear ever to Imve 
borne the title. In 898 Zwentibold stripped Regnier of his 
fiefs, whereupon the latter appealed to the king of France, 
Charles the Simple, whose intervention, however, had no enduring 
effect. After the death of Amulf in 899, the^ Lotharingis^ 
appealed to his successor, Louis the Child, to replace Zwentibold, 
who, on the 13th of August 900, was killed in battle. In spite 
of the dissensions which immediately arose between him and the « 
Lotharingian lords, Louis retained the kingdom till his death. 
The Lotharingians, however, refused to recognize the new 
German king, Conrad I., and testified their attachment to *the 
Carolingian house by electing as sovereign the king of the West 
Franks, Charles the Simple. Charles was at first supported 
by Giselbert, son and successor of Regnier, b^^ was atwmdoned 
by his ally, who in 919 appealed to the German king, Henry I. 
The struggle ended in the treaty of Bonn (921), by which appar- 
ently the rights of Charles over Lorraine were recognized. The 
revolt of the Frankish lords in 922 and the cajRivity of Charles, 
finally settled the question. After an unsuccessful attack by 
Rudolph or Raoul, king of France, Henry became mas^ei^of 
Lorraine in 925, thanks to the support of Giselbert, whom he 
rewarded with the hand of his daughter Gerberga the title 
of duke of Lorraine. Giselbert at first remained faithful to 
Henry's son, Otto the Great, but in 938 he appears to have 
joined the revolt directed against Otto by Ebcrhard, duke of 
Franconia. In 939, in concert with^Eberhard and Otto’s 
brother, Henry of Saxony, he declared open war against Otto 
and appealed to Louis d’Outremer, who penetrated into Lorraine 
and Alsace, but was soon called back to France by the revolt 
of the count of Vermandois. In the same year Giselbert and 
Eberhard were defeated and killed near Andemach, and Otto 
at once made himself recognized in the whole of Lorraine, securing 
it by a treaty with Louis d’Outremer, who married Giselbelt’s 
widow Gerbei|?a, and entrusting the government of it to Count 
Otto, son of Ricuin, until Giselbert’s son Henry should have 
attained his majority. 

After the deaths of the young Henry and Count Otto in 944, 

I Otto the Great gave Lorraine to Conrad the Red, duke of 

XVII. 10 
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Franconia; the htisband ot his daughter Liutgard, a choice which 
was not completely satisfac^x)^ to the Lotharingians, In 
953 Conrad, in concert w^h Lindulf, the son of the German 
kmg, revolted against Otto, but was abandoned by his supporters, 
Otto stripped Conrad of his duchy, and in 954 gave the govern^ 
meat of it to his own brother Bruno, archbishop of Colopic. 
Bruno had to contend against the efforts of the last Carolingians 
of France to make good their claims on Lorraine, as well as 
against the spirit of independence exhibited by the Lotharingian 
nobles ; and his attempts to raze certain castles built by brigand 
lords and to compel them to respect tlieir oath of fidelity 
rwulted in serious sedition. To obviate these difficulties Bruno 
divided the du^al authority, assigning Lower Ix)rraine to a certain 
Duke Godfrey, who was styled dux Rif>u 9 riorunif and Upper 
Lorraine to Frederick (d. 959), count of Bar, a member of the 
house of Ardenne and son-in-law of Hugh the Great, with the 
title of dux MoseUanoruw ; and it is probable that the partition 
of the ancient kingdom of Lorraine into two new duchies was 
confirmed by Otto after Bruno’s death in 965. In 977 the 
emperor Otto IL* gave the government of Lower Lorraine to 
Charles I., a younger son of Louis d’Outremer, on condition 
that that prince should acknowledge himself his vassal and 
should oppose any attempt of his brother Lothair on .Lorraine. 
The consequent expedition of the king of France in 978 against 
Aix-la-ChapcHe bad no enduring result, and Clmrles retained 
his duchy till liis death about 992. He left two sons, Otto, 
who succeeded him and died without issue, and Henry, who 
is sometimes regarded as the ancestor of the landgraves of 
Thuringia. The duchy of Lower Lorraine, sometimes called 
Lotkm {Loihmum\ was then given to Godfrey (d. 1033), son of 
Count Godfrey of Verdun, and for some time the history of 
Lorraine is the history of the attempts made by the dukes of 
Lothier to seize Upper Lorraine, Got^lon (d. 1043), son of Duke 
Godfrey, obtained Lorraine at the death of Frederick II., duke of 
Upper Lorraine, in 1027, and victoriously repulsed the incursions 
of Odo (Eudes) of Blois, count of Champagne, who was defeated 
and killed in a battle near Bar (1037). At Gothelon’s death in 
1C43, bis son Godfrey the Bearded received from the emperor 
only ^wer Lorraine, his brother Gothclon II. obtaining Upper 
Lorraine. Godfrey attempted to seize the upper duchy, but was 
defeated and imprisoned in 1045. On the death of Gothclon 
•in J046, Godfrey endeavoured tx) take Upper Lorraine from 
Albert of Alsace, to whom it had been granted by the emperor 
Henry III. This attempt, however, also failed ; and Godfrey 
was for some time deprived of his own duchy of Lower Lorraine 
in favour of Frederick of Luxemburg. Godfrey took part in the 
struggles of Pope Leo IX. against the Normans in Italy, and in 
1053 married Bcfitrice, daughter of Duke Frederick of Upper 
Lorraine and widow of Boniface, margrave of Tuscany. On the 
death of Frederick of Luxemburg in 1065 the emperor Henry IV. 
restored the duchy of Lower Lorraine to Godfrey, who retained 
it till his death irf*io69, when he was succeeded by his son Godfrey 
the Hunchback (d. 1076), after whose death Henry IV. gave the 
du6hy,to Godfrey of Bouillon, the hero of tlie first crusade, son 
of Eustace, count of Boulogne, and Ida, sister of Godfrey the 
Hunchback. On the death of Godfrey of Bouillon in 1100 
Lower Lorraine was given to Henry, count of Limburg. The 
new d^e supported tlie emperor Henry IV. in his struggles 
with his sons, and in consequience was deposed by the emperor 
Henry V., who gave tlw> duchy in 1106 to Godfrey, count of 
Louvain, a descendant of the Lotharingian dukes of the beginning 
of Abe 10th century. This Godfrey was the first hereditary duke 
of Brabant, as the dukes of Lower Lorraine came to be called. 

Upper The duchy of Upper Lorraine, or Lorraine 

Mosellanay to which the name of Lonraine was restricted from 
the nth century, consisted of a tract of undulating country 
watered by the uppta: course of the Meuse and Moselle, and 
bounded N. by the Ardennes, S, by the table-land of Langres, 
L. by ihs Vosges and W. by Champagne. Its principal fiefs 
were the countship of Bar which Otto the Great gave in 951 
to Count Frederick of Ardenne, and which passed in 1093 to the 
lords of Montbeliard ; the countship of Ohiny, formed at the end 


of the loth century, of which, since the r3thi Montm^dy was 
the capilal ; the ka:dshi|f of Commercy, whose ruters bore the 
special title of damoiyeau, and which passed in the 3:3th century 
to the house of Saarebrucken ; and, finally, the three important 
ecclesiastical lord^ips of the bishops of Metz, Toul and Verdun. 
Theodoric, or Thierri (d. 1026), son of Frederick, count of Bar 
and first duke of Uppcr*Lorraine, was involveB in a war with the 
emperor Henry II., a war puincipally remafkable for the siege 
of Metz (1007). After having been the object of numerous 
attempts on Ae part of the dukes of Lower Lorraine, Upper 
Lorraine was given by the emperor Henry III. to Albert of Alsace, 
and passed in 1048 to Albert’s brother Gerard, who died by 
poison in 1069, and who was the ancestor of the hereditary 
house of Loirainc. Until the 15th century the representatives 
of the hereditary house were Theodoric II., called the Valiai^t 
(1069-1115), Simon (1115-^139), Matthew (1139-1176), Simon JI, 
(1176-1305), Ferri 1 . (1205-1206), Ferri 11 . (1206-1213), Theobald 
(rtiibaut) I. (1213-1220), Matthew II, (1230-1251), Ferri 111 . 
(1251-1304), Theobald II. (1304-1313), Ferri IV., called the 
Straggler (1312-1328), Rudolph, or Raoul (1328-1346), John 
(1346-1391) and Charles II. or I., called the Bold (1391-1431). 
The 12 til century and the first part of the 13th were occupied 
with wars against the counts of Bar and Champagne. Theobald 
I. intervened in Champagne to support Erard oi Brienne against 
the young count Theobald IV. The regent of Champagne, 
Blanche of Navarre, succeeded in forming against the duke of 
Lorraine a coalition consisting of the count ‘of Bar and the 
emperor Frederick II , who had become embroiled with Theobald 
over the question of Rosheim in Alsace. Attacked by the 
emperor, the duke of Lorraine was forced at the treaty of Amance 
(1218) to acknowledge himself the vassal of the cofcnt of /Iham- 
pagne, and to support the count in his struggles against his 
ancient ally the count of Bar. The long government of Ferri III. 
was mainly occupied with wars against the feudal lords and the 
bishop of Metz, which resulted in giving an impulse to the 
municipal movement through Ferri ’s attempt to use the move- 
ment as a weapon against the nobles. The majority of the 
municipal charters of Lorraine were derived from the charter 
of Beaumont in Argonne, which was at first extended to the 
Barrois and was granted by Ferri, in spite of the hostility of 
his barons, to La Neuveville in 1257, to hrouard in 1263 and to 
Lun6ville in 1265. In the church lands the bishops of Toul and 
Metz granted liberties from the end of the 12th century to the 
communes in their lordship, but not the Beaumont charter, 
which, however, obtained in the diocese of Verdun in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. 

By the will of Duke Charles the Bold, I^rraine was to pass 
to his daughter Isabella, who married Ren6 of Anjou, duke of 
Bar, in 1420. But Anthony, of Vaudertlont, Charles’s nephew 
and heir male, disputed this succession with Ren^, who obtained 
from the king of Franco an army commanded by Arnault 
Guilhem de Barbazan. Ren6, however, was defeated and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Bulgn^villc, w'here Barbazan was 
killed (2nd of July 1431). Tlie negotiations between Rent’s 
wife and Anthony had no result, in spite of the intervention 
of the council of Basel and the emperor Sigismund, and it was 
not until 1436 that Ren6 obtained his liberty by paying a 
ransom of 200,000 crowns, and was enabled to dispute with 
^fonso of Aragon the kingdom of Naples, which he had inherited 
in the previous year. In 1444 Charles VII. of Prance and the 
dauphin Louis went to Loirame, accompanied by envoys from 
Henry VI. of England, and procured a treaty (confirmed at 
Chalons in 1445), by which Yolande, Rent’s eldest daughter, 
married Anthony^s son, Perri of Vaudemont, and Ren^’fe second 
daughter Margaret became the wife of Henry VI. of England. 
After his return to Lorraine in 1442, Ren6 was seldom in the 
duchy. Like his successor John, duke of Calabria, who died 
in 1470, he was continually occupied with expeditions in Italy 
or in Spain. John’s son and successor, Nicholas (d. 1473), who 
supported the duke of Buigundy, Charles the Bold, against 
the king of France, died without children, and his heir was 
Rezi6, son of Frederick of Vaudemont. The duke of Burgundy, 
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however:, disputed this feherkaftoe, Md carried ol! the young 
Ken6 and his mother, but on the int^ention of Louis XI. had 
to set them at liberty. helped the Swiss during their 
wars with Charles the Bold, wbo invaded Lorraine was 
killed under the walls of Nancy (1477). Rent’s last years 
were mainly spent in expeditions in Provence and Italy.. He 
died in 1508, leaving by his second wife three sons — Anthony, 
called the Good, •who succeeded him ; Claude, count (and 
afterwards duke) of Guise, the ancestor of the house of Guise ; 
and John (d. 1550), known as the cardinal of Lorraine. Anthony, 
who was declared of age at his father's death by the estates 
of Lorraine, although his mother had tried to seize tire power 
as regent, had been brought up from the age of twelve at the 
French court, where he became the friend of Louis XIL, whom 
he accompanied on his Italian expeditions. In 1525 he had to 
defend Lorraine against the revolted Alsatian peasants known 
as fusiauds (boors), whom he defeated at Lupstein and Scher- 
weiler ; and he succeeded in maintaining a neutral position in 
the struggle between Francis 1 . of France and the emperor 
Charl^ V. He died on the 14th of June 1544, and was succeeded 
by his son Francis L, who died of apoplexy (August 1545) at 
the very moment when he was negotiating peace between the 
king of France and the emperor. 

Lorraine in Modern Times. — Francis's son Charles III. or II., 
called tlie Great, succeeded under the tutelage of his mother 
and Nicholas of Vaudemont, bishop of Metz. Henry II. of 
France took thiS opportunity to invade Lorraine, and in 1552 
seized the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun. In the 
same year the emperor laid siege to Metz, but was forced to 
retreat with heavy loss before the energetic resistance of Duke 
Francis of Gliisc. On leaving Lorraine, Henry II. took Charles 
to France, brought him up at the court and married him to his 
daughter Claude. After the accession of Francis 11 ., tlie young 
duke returned to Lorraine, and, while his chusins the Guises 
endeavoured to make good the claims of the house of Lorraine 
to tJie crown of France by virtue of its descent from the Carolin- 
gians through Charles, the son of Louis d’Outremer, he devoted 
himself mainly to improving the administration of his duchy. 
He reconstituted his domain by revoking the alienations irregu- 
larly granted by his predecessors, instructed his chambre des 
comples to institute inquiries on this subject, and endeavoured to 
ameliorate the condition of industry and commerce by re- 
organizing the working of the mines and saltworks, unifying 
weights andmeasures and promulgating edicts against vagabonds. 
His duchy suffered considerably from the passage of German 
bands on their way to help the Protestants in France, and also 
from disturbances caused by the progress of C^vinism, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the three bishoprics. To 
combat Calvinism Chefrles had rqpourse to the Jesuits, whom 
he established at Pont-A-Mousson, and to whom he gave over 
the university he had founded in that town in 1572. To this 
foundation he soon added chairs of medicine and law, the first 
professor of civil law being his maiire des reejuebes, the Scotsman 
William Barclay, and the next Gregory of Toulouse, a pupil 
of the jurist Cujas. Charles died on the 14th of May 1608, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son Henry II., called the Good, 
who rid Lorraine of the German bands and died in 1624 without 
issue. 

Henry was succeeded by his brother Francis II., who abdicated 
on the 26th of November 1624 in favour of his son Charles IV. 
or 111 . At the beginning of the reign of Louis XIII. Charles 
embroiled himself with France by harbouring French malcontents. 
Louis eittered Lorraine, and by the treaty of Vic (31st of 
December 1631) bound over Charles to desist from supporting 
the enemies of France, and compelled him to cede the fortress 
of Marsal. Charles’s breach of this treaty led to a renewal of 
hostilities, and the French troops occupied St Mihiel, Bar-le-duc, 
Pont-i-Mousson and Nanqr, which the duke was forced to cede 
for four years (1633). In 1632, by the treaty of Liverdun, he 
hatl already had to i^ndon the fortresses of Stenay and Qermont 
in Argonne. On the 19th of January 1634 he abdicated in 
favour of bis youipigef brother Francis Nicholas, cardinal of 


Lorraine, and withdrew to parlement of Paijls 

declaring hka guifty of lobellibi^ ond tmfiscictiiig his oitaUo. 
After vain attempts to regain his with help/rf the 

emperor, he decided to negotiate with Fiance ; and the 
of St Germain (29th of liitoch >164,1 \ re-established him,,inflw 
duchy on conditiQn that he should cede Nancy, Stepay, and 
other fortresses until the general' peaces Tins treaty hf. sooii 
broke, joining the Imperialists in the Low Countries! and defealiing 
the French at Tuttlingen (December 1643). He was restored 
however, to his estates in 1644^ and took part in >the:wars of the 
Fronde. He was arrested at Brussel in ^54, imprisoned at 
Toledo and did not recover his liberty the pUce of the 
Pyrenees in 1659. On the 28th of Febru^ 1661 the duchies 
of Lorraine and Bar were restored to him by the tl-aaty pf 
Vincennes, on condition that he should demolish th^fortiflditions 
of Nancy and cede Clermont, Saarbu^ and Ffalzbui^ Jn 
1662 Hugues de Lionne negotiated witii him tiie treaty of 
Montmartre, by which Charles sold the succession to the duchy 
to Louis XIV. for a life-rent ; but the Lorrainers, petha^ 
with the secret assent of their prince, refused to ratify the trea^,. 
Charles, too, was accused of intriguing with the Dutch, and was 
expelled from his estates, Marshal de Cr6cju\ occupying Lormme. 
He withdrew to Germany, and in 1673 1 ^^ active part ih 
tlie coalition of Spain, the Empi^ .and a^st'Fraqce. 

After an unsuccessful invasion of 'Fmnehe-Comte he, took his 
revenge by defeating Crdqui at Conzer Briicke (nth of Aujpast 
1675) and forcing him to capitulate at Tj;ier. On the iSthof 
September 1675 died this adventurous prince, who, as Vol^pire 
said, passed his life in losing his estates. His brother Francis, 
in favour of whom he had abdicated, was a cardinal at the age of 
nineteen and subsequently bishop of Toul, although h© had 
never taken orders. He obtained a dispensation to, marry his 
cousin, Claude of Lorraine, and died in 1670, He had one son, 
Charles, who in 1675 took the title of duke of Lorraine and was 
recognized by all the powers except France. After an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to seize Lorraine in 1676, Charles vairdy solicited 
the throne of Poland, took an active part in the wars in Hungary, 
married Eleanor of Austria, sister of the emperor Leopdd 
in 1678. At the treaty of Nijmwegen France proposed to' restore 
his estates on condition that he should abandon a part of them ; 
but Charles refused, and passed the rest of his life in Austria, 
where he took part in the wars against the Turks, whom he^ 
defeated at Mohaez (1687). He died in 1690. 

Leopold, Charles’s son and successor, was restored to^his 
estates by the treaty of Ryswick (1697), but had to dismantle 
all the fortresses in Lorraine and to disband his army with the 
exception of his guard. Under' his rule Lorraine flourished. 
While diminishing the taxes, he succeedeii in augmenting 
his revenues by wise economy. The population increased 
enormously during his reign— that of Nancy, for instance, 
almost trebling itself between the years 1699 and 1735. Leopold 
welcomed French immigrants, and devoted^ himself to the- 
development of commerce and industry, particularly to the 
manufacture of stufls and lace, glass and paper. He was res^p- 
sible, too, for the compilation of a body of law which was known 
as the “Code Leopold." Some time after his death, Which 
occurred on the 27th of March 1729, his heir Francis HI. was 
betrothed to Maria Theresa of Austria, the daughter and heiress 
of the emperor Charles VI. France, however, could not ainit 
the possibility of a union of Lorraine, v^h the Empire j in 
1735^ preliminaries of Vienna, Lpuis XV. negotiated an 
arrangement by which Francis received the duchy of Tuscany, 
which was vacant by the death of the last Medici, in exchai^ 
for Lorraine, and Stanislaus Leszczynski, the dethroned king pf 
Poland and father-in-law of Louis XV., obtained Lorraine, which 
after his death would pass to his daughter— in other woi;ds, 
to France. These arrangements were confirmed by the treaty 
of Vienna (18th of November 1738). In 1736, by a secret agree- 
ment, Stanislaus had abandoned the financial administration 
of his estates to Louis XV. for a yearly subsidy. Ibe intendant, 
Chaumont de la Ga^i^re, was instructed to apply the Frencii 
system of taxation in Lorraine ; and in spite of the severity of 
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the administration I/Orraine preserved a grateful memory of 
the good king Stanislaus, who held his brilliant little court at 
Luneville, and founded at» acaderty and several libraries and 
hospitals. At his death in February 1766 the two duchies of 
Lorraine and Bar became definitively incorporated in the 
kingdom of France. The treaties of 1735 and 1736, however, 
guaranteed their legislation, the privileges enjoyed by the three 
orders, and their common law and customs tariffs, which they 
retained until the French Revolution. Lorraine and Barrois 
formed a large government corresponding, together with the 
little government of the three bishoprics, to the intendance of 
Lorraine and the gSneraliU of Metz. For legal purposes, Metz 
had been the eeat of a parlcment since 1633, and the parlement 
of Nancy was created in 1776. There was, too, a chamhre des 
comptes at Metz, and another at Bar-le-duc. (For the later 
history see Ai.sac!e-L6rraine.) 

See Dom. A Calmet, Histoife cccUsiastique et civile de Lorfaine 
(znd ©d., Nancy, : A. Digot, Htstoire de Lorraine (1870- 

1880) ; £. Hubn, Geschichie Lothringens (Berlin, 1877) ; R. Parisot, 
Le Royaume de Lorraine sous les Carolingiens (Paris, 1899); Comte 
D'Haussonville, Histoire de la reunion de la Lorraine d la France 
(and ed., Paris, i860) ; £. Bonvalot, Histoire du droit et des insti- 
HUions de la Lorraine et des Trots- ^vSch^s (Paris, 1895) ; and £. 
Duvemoy, Les £iats Ginirauxdes duchds de Lorraine et de Barjusqu’d 
la majoriti de Charles IIL (Paris, 1904) (R. Po.) 

LORTZING, GUSTAV ALBERTS 1801-1851), German composer, 
was bom at Berlin on the 23rd of October 1801. Both his 
parents were actors, and when he was nineteen the son began 
to play youthful lover at the theatres of Diisseldorf and Aachen, 
sometimes also singing in small tenor or baritone parts. His 
first opera Alt Pascha von Jannina appeared in 1824, but his 
fame as a musician rests chiefly upon the two operas Der Wild- 
schutz (^1842) and Czar und Zimmermann (1837). The latter, 
althougn now regarded as one of the masterpieces of German 
comic opera, was received with little enthusiasm by the public 
of Leipzig. Subsequent performance in Berlin, however, provoked 
such a tempest of applause that the opera was soon placed on 
all the stages of Germany. It was translated into English, 
French, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, Bohemian, Hungarian and 
Russian. Der Wildschutz was based on a comedy of Kotzebue, 
and was a satire on the unintelligent and exaggerated admiration 
for the highest beauty in art expressed by the bourgeois gentil- 
homme. C)f his other operas it is only necessary to note Der 
Pole und sein Kind, produced shortly after the Polish insurrection 
of 1831, and Undine (1845). Lortzing died at Berlin on the 
2ist of January 1851. 

LORY, CHARLES (1823-1889), French geologist, was born 
at Nantes on the 30th of July 1823. He graduated D. h Sc, 
in 1847 j in 1852 he was appointed to the chair of geolo^ at 
the University di Grenoble, and in 1881 to that of the Ecole 
Normale Suphieure in Paris. He was distinguished for his 
researches on the geology of the French Alps, being engaged on 
the geological ^rvey of the departments of Is^re, Drome and 
■ the Hautes Alpes, of which he prepared the maps and explanatory 
mamoirs. He dealt with some of the disturbances in the Savoy 
Alps, ‘describing the fan-like structures, and confirming the views 
of J. A. Favre with regard to the overthrows, reversals and 
duplication of the strata. His contributions to geological 
literature include also descriptions of the fossils and strati- 
graphical divisions of the I^ower Cretaceous and Jurassic rocks 
of the Jura. He died at Grenoble on the 3rd of May 1889. 

LORY (a word of Malayan origin signifying parrot, in general 
use with but slight variation of form in many European languages), 
the name of certain birds of the order Psittaci, mostly from the 
Moluccas and New Guinea, remarkable for their bright scarlet 
or crimson colouring, though also, and perhaps subsequently, 
applied to some others in which the plumage is chiefly green. 
Ae lories have been referred to a considerable number of genera, 
of which Lorius (the Domicella of some authors), Eos and 
^hcdcopsittacus may be here particularized, while under the name 
of ** lorikeets may be comprehended such genera as Tricho- 
glossus, Charmosyna, Loriculus and Coriphilus. By most 
systematists some of these forms have been placed far apart, 
even in different families of Psittaci, but A. H. Garrod has 


shown {Proc. Zool Society 1874, pp. 586-598, and 1876, p. 692) 
the many common characters they possess, which thus goes 
some way to justify the relationship implied by their popular 
designation. A full account of these birds is given in the first 
part of Count T. Salvadori’s Omitologia della Papuasia e dellg 
Moluccke (Turin i88o),^whilst a later classification appeared in 
Salvadori’s section of the British Museum tatalogue of Birds, 

XX., 1891. 

Though the name lory has often been used for the species 
of Eclectus, and some other genera related thereto, modem 
writers would restrict its application to the birds of the genera 
Lorius, Eos, Chalcopsitiacus and their near allies, which are 
often placed in a subfamily, Loriinae, belonging to the so-called 
family of Trichoglossidae or brush-tongued ” parrots, Garrod 
in his investigations on the anatomy of Psittaci was led not to 
attach much importance to the structure indicated by the 
epithet brush-tongued,” stating {Proc, Zool Society, 1874, 
p. 597) that it “ is only an excessive development of the papillae 
which are always found on the lingual surface.” The birds 
of this group are very characteristic of the New Guinea subregion,^ 
in which occur, according to Count Salvador!, ten species of 
Lorius, eight of Eos and four of Chalcopsiitacus ; but none 
seem here to require any further notice, ^ though among them, 
and particularly in the genus Eos, are included some of the 
most richly-coloured birds in the whole world ; nor does it 
appear that more need be said of the lorikeets. 

The family is the subject of an excellent monograph by St George 
Mivart (London, 1896). (A. N.) 

LOS ANDES, a former state of Venezuda under the redivision 
of 1881, which covered the extreme western part of the republic 
N. of 2 ^mora and S. of Zulia. In the redivision^ of 1904 Los 
Andes was cut up into three states— Merida, Tachira and 
Trujillo. 

LOS ANGELES, a city and the county-seat of Los Angeles 
county, in southern California, U.S.A., along the small Lo.s 
Angeles river, in the foothills of the San Gabriel Mountains ; 
a narrow strip, 18 m. long, joins the main part of the city to 
its water front on the ocean, San Pedro Bay. Pop. (1880) 
11,183, (1^90) 50i395> (1900) 102,479, of whom 19,964 were 
foreign-bom ; ® the growth in population since 1900 has been 
very rapid and in 1910 it was over 200,000. 'Ihe city had in 
1910 an area of 85'! sq. m., of which more than one-half has been 
added since 1890. Los Angeles is served by the Southern 
Pacific, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake railways ; by steamers to San Francisco ; 
and by five systems of urban and suburban electric railways, 
which have 300 m. of track within the city and 700 m. within a 
radius of 30 m. beyond its limits. Inclined railways ascend 
Third Street Hill and Court Street Hill, m the heart of the city ; 
and a system of subways extends from the centre of the city 
to its western limits. The harbour, San Pedro Bay, originally 
open and naturally poor, has been greatly improved by the 
Federal government : a breakwater 9250 ft. long was begun in 
1898 and the bar has been deepened, and further improvements 
of the inner harbour at Wilmington (which is nearly landlocked 
by a long narrow island lying nearly east and west across its 
mouth) were begun in 1907. Important municipal docks have 
been built by the city. 

The situation of the city between the mountains and the 
sea is attractive. Tlie site of the business district is level, and 
it.s plan regular ; the suburbs arc laid out on hills. Although 

not specifically a health resort, Los Angeles enjoys a high 

« 

’ They extend, however, to Fiji, Tahiti and Fanning Island. 

^ Unless it be Oreopsittacus arfaki, of New Guinea, remarkable as 
the only i)arrot known as yet to have fourteen instead of twelve 
rec trices. 

In addition to the large foreign-bom population (4023 Germans, 
3017 English, 2683 £ngh.sh Canadians, 1885 Chinese, 1720 Irish and 
smaller numbers of French, Mexicans, Swedes^ Italians, Scots, 
Swiss, Austrians, Danes, French Canadians, Russians, Norwegians, 
Welsh and Japanese) 26,105 of the native white inhabitants were of 
foreign parentage {i.e. had one or both parents not native bom), so 
that only 54,121 white persons were of native parentage. German, 
French and Italian weekly papers are published in Los Angeles. 
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reputation for its climate. From Jujy 1877 to 1908 (inclusive) 
the mean of the minima for January, the coldest month of the 
year, was 44- 16° F. ; the mean of the minima for August, the 
wannest month, was 60 a® F, ; and the difference of the mean 
temperature of the coldest and the warmest month was about 
18° F. ; while on five days only in this period (and on no day in 
the years 1904-1^08) did the official thermometer fall below 
32° F. There are various pleasure resorts in the mountains, 
and among seaside resorts are Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Venice, 
Playa del Key, Herihosa, Redondo, Terminal Island, Long Beach, 
Alamitos Bay, Huntington Beach, Newport, Balboa and Corona 
del Mar. There are excellent roads throughout the country. 
Los Angeles has beautiful slrnde trees and a wealth of semi-tropic 
vegetation. Its residential portions are characterized by 
detached homes set in ample and beautiful grounds. Towering 
eucalyptus, graceful pepper trees, tropic palms, rubber trees, 
giant bananas, yuccas and a wonderful growth of roses, heliotrope, 
calla lilies in hedges, orange trees, jasmine, giant geraniums 
and other flowers beautify the city throughout the year. There 
are 22 parks, with about 3800 acres within or on the borders 
of the city limits ; among the parks are Griffith (3015 acres), 
Elysian (532 acres), Eastlake (57 acres), Westlake (35 acres) 
and Echo (38 acres). The old Spanish-Moorish mission architec- 
ture has considerably influenced building styles. Among the 
important buildings are the Federal Building, the County Court 
House, the City Hall, a County Hall of Records, the Public 
Library with abdlit 1 10,000 vcilumes in 1908, the large Auditorium 
and office buildings and the Woman's Club. The exhibit m 
the Chamber of Commerce Building illustrates the resources 
of southern California. Here also are the Coronel Collecticn, 
given^in 1981 by D* na Mariana, the widow of Don Antonio 
Coronel, and containing relics of the Spanish and Mexican 
regime in California ; and the Palmer Collection of Indian 
antiquities. In Los Angeles also are the collections of the 
Southwest Society (1904 ; for southern California, Arizona and 
New Mexico) of the Archaelogical Institute of America. On 
the outskirts of the city, near Eastlake Park, is the Indian 
Crafts Exhibition, which contains rare collections of aboriginal 
handiwork, and where Indians may be seen making baskets, 
pottery and blankets. Of interest to visitors is that part of the 
city called Sonora Town, with its adobe houses, Mexican quarters, 
old Plaza and the Church of Our Lady, Queen of the Angels 
(first erected in 1822 ; rebuilt in 1861), which contains interesting 
paintings by early Indian converts. Near Sonora Town is the 
district known as Chinatown. The principal educational 
institutions are the University of Southern California (Methodist 
Episcopal, 1880), the Maclay College of Theology and a 
preparatory .school; Occidental College (Presbyterian, 1887), 
St Vincent’s College (ttoman Catholic, founded 1865 ; chartered 
1869) and the Los Angeles State Normal School (1882). 

The economic interests of Los Angeles centre in the culture of 
fruits. The surrounding country is very fertile when irrigated, 
producing oranges, lemons, figs and other semi -tropical fruits. 
Thousands of artesian wells have been bored, the region between 
Los Angeles, Santa Clara and San Bernardino being one of the most 
important artesian well regions of the world. The city, which then 
got its water supply from the Los Angeles river bed, in 1907 author- 
ized the issue of $23,000,000 worth of 4 % bonds for the construction 
of an aqueduct 209 m. long, - bringing water to the city from the 
Owens nver, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. It was estimated 
that the project would furnish water for one million people, beside 
supplying power for lighting, manufacturing and transportation 
purposes. All the water in excess of the city's actual needs may be 
employed for irrigation. Work on the aqueduct was begun in 
and it was to be completed in five years. From 1900 to 1905 
the value of the factory products increased from 
134,814,475 or 130 %, and the capital employed in manufactures 
from $10,04.5,095 to $28,181,418 or i8o'5 %. The leading nianu- 
facturing industnes in 1905, with the product-value of each in this 
year, were slaughtering and meat-packing ( $4,0^)0,162), foundry 
and machine shop work ($3,146,914), flour and grist milling 
($2,798,740), lumber manufacturing and planing ($2,519,081), 
printing and publishing (newspapers and periodicals, $2,097,339 ; 
and book and job printing, $1,2^78,841), car construction and repair- 
ing ($1,549,836) — in 1910 there were railway shops here of the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Electric, Los Angeles Street, Salt Lake and 
Santa F6 railways— aitd the manufacture of confectionery (I953>915)> 


furniture ($879,910) and malt liquors ($789»393)- The caniUnff.and 
preserving of ifruits and ve^etabl^ are important industry. There 
IS a large wholesale trade with southern California, with Arizona and 
with the gold-fields of Nevada^ with w||ich Los Angeles is connected 
by railway. Ixis Angeles is a ^rt of entry, but its foreign commerce 
is relatively urumportant. The value of its imports increased from 
$721,705 in 1905 to $1,654,549 in 1907 \ in 1908 the vahie was 
$1,193,552. The city's exports were valued at $45,000 in ^907 and 
at $306,439 in 1908. The coastwise trade is in lumber (about 
700,000,000 ft. annually), shipped from northern California, Oregon 
and Washington, and in crude oil and general merchandise. Ttere 
are rich oil-fields N. and W. of the city and wells throughout the city ; 
petroleum is largely employed as fuel in factories. The central 
field, the Second Street Park field in the dty, was developed between 
1892 and 1895 and wells were drilled farther £. until in 1896 the 
eastern field was tapped with wells at Adobe and College streets ; 
the wells within the city are gradually ‘ being alftkndoxyMl. The 
western field and the western part of the central field were first 
worked in 1899-1900. The Salt Lake field, controlled by the Salt 
Lake Oil Company, near Rancho de Brea, W.S.W. of the cityf fir^ 
became important in 1902 and in 1907 it was the most vsihiable .field 
in California, S. of Santa Barbara county, and the value of its product 
was $1,749,980. In 1905 the value of petroleum refined in Los 
Angeles was $461,281. 

I^nd has not for many years been cheap (t.e, absolutely) in the 
southern Californian fruit country, and immigration has been, gener- 
ally, of the comparatively well-to-do. Tliis fact has greatly anected 
the character and development of the city. The assessed valuation 
of property increased more than threefold from 1900 to 1910, being 
$276,801,517 in the latter year, when the bonded city debt was 
$17,259,3 1 2 '50. Since 1896 there has been a strong independent 
movement in politics, marked by the organization of a Le^ue for 
Better City Government (1896) and a Municipal League (1900), 
and by the organization of postal primaries to secure the co-operation 
of electors oledged to independent voting, since 1904 the public 
school system has been administered by a non-partisan Boaifl of 
Education chosen from the city at large, and not by wards as there* 
tofore. 

Los Angeles, like all other Californian cities, has the privilege 
of making and amending its own charter, subject to the approval 
of the state legislature. In 1902 thirteen amendments were 
adopted, including provisions for the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall. The last of these provides that 25 % of 
the voters choosing a municipal officer may, by signing a 
petition for his recall, force a new election during his term of 
office and thereby remove him if another candidate receives a 
greater number of votes. This provision, Introducing 'an 
entirely new principle into the American governmental system, 
came into effect in January 1903, and was employed in the^ 
fdllowing year when a previously elected councilman who was 
‘‘ recalled by petition and was uaiuccessful in the 1904 election 
brought suit to hold bis office, and on a mere techjiicality*the 
Supreme Court of the state declared the recall election invalid. 
In 1909 there was a recall election at which a mayor was removed 
and another chosen in his place. 

The Pueblo de Nuestra Senora la Reina (ft los Angeles ww 
founded in 1781. The Franciscan mission of San Gabriel — still 
a famous landmark — liad been established ten years earlier a 
few miles eastward. Beginnii^ about 1827, 141S Angeles, being 
the largest pueblo of the territory, became a rival of Monterey 
for the honour of being the capitd of California, was the seq$ of 
conspiracie.s to overthrow the Mexican authority, afld the 
stronghold of the South California party in the bickeri^ and 
struggles that lasted down to the American occupation. In 
1835 it was made a city by the Mexican Congress, declared 
the capital, but the last provision was not enforced and was 
soon recalled. In 1836-1838 it was tlje headquarters of C. A. 
Cairillo, a legally-named but never de facto governor of California, 
whose jurisdiction was never recognized in the north ; and in 
1845-1847 it was the actual capital. The city wm rent by 
factional quarrels when war broke out between Mexico and the 
United States, but the appearance of United States troops under 
Commodore Robert F. Stockton and General John C. Frtoont 
before Los Angeles caused both factions to unite against a 
common foe. The defenders of Los Angeles fled at the approach 
of the troops, and on the 13th of August 1846 the American 
was raised over the city. A garrison of fifty men, left in control, 
was compelled in October to withdraw on account of a revolt 
of the inhabitants, and Los Angeies was not retaken until 
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General Philip Kearny and Commodore Stockton entered the 
city on the 18th of January 1547. This was the only important 
overt resistance to the estaolishipent of the new regime in 
California. The city was chartered in 1850. It continued to 
grow steadily thereafter until it attained railway connexion 
with the Central Pacific and San Francisco in 1876, and with 
the East by the Santa F6 system in 1885. The completion of 
the latter line precipitated one of the most extraordinary of 
American railway wars and land booms, which resulted in giving 
southern California a great stimulus. The growth of the city 
since 1890 has been even more remarkable. In 1909 the township 
of Wilmington (pop. in 1900, 2983)^ including the city of San 
Pedro (pop. in 1900, 1787), Colegrovc, a suburb W.N.W. of the 
city, Cahuengli (pop. in 1900, 1586), a township N.W. of the 
former city limits, and a part of Los Feliz were annexed to the 
city^ 

LOS ISLANDS (Islas de los Idolos), a group of islands 
off the coast of French Guinea, West Africa, lying south of 
Sangarea Bay, between 9® 25' and 9® 31' N. and 13® 46' and 
X3° 51' W., and about 80 m. N.N.W. of Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
There are five principal islands : Tamara, Factory, Crawford, 
White (or Ruma) and Coral. The two largest islands are Tamara 
and Factory, Tamara, some 8 m. long by i to 2 m. broad, being 
the largest. These two islands lie parallel to each other, Tamara 
to the west ; they form a sort of basin, in the centre of which 
is the islet of Crawford. The two other islands are to the south. 
The archipelago is of volcanic formation, Tamara and Factory 
islands forming part^ of a ruined crater, with Crawford Island 
as cone. The highest point is a knoll, some 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in Tamara. All the islands are richly clothed with 
palm trees and flowering underwood. Tamara has a good 
harbour, and contains the principal settlement. The inhabitants, 
about 1500, are immigrants of the Baga tribe of Senegambian 
negroes, whose home is the coast land between the Pongo and 
Nunez rivers. These are chiefly farmers. The Church of England 
has a flourishing mission, with a native pastorate. At one time 
the islands were a great seat of slave-traders and pirates. The 
latter are supposed to have buried large amounts of treasure in 
them. In an endeavour to stop the slave trade and piracy, the 
islands were gtfrrisoned (1812-1813) British troops, but the 
unhealthiness of the climate led to their withdrawal. In 1818 
* Sir Qiarles McCarthy, governor of Sierra Leone, obtained the 
cession of the islands to Great Britain from the chiefs of the 
Baga country, and in 1882 France recognized them to be a 
Brifish possession. They were then the headquarters of several 
Sierra I^one traders. By article 6 of the Anglo-French conven- 
tion of the 8th of April 1904, the islands were ceded to France. 
They were desired by France because of their geographical 
position, Konakry, the capital of PVench Guinea, being built 
on an islet but 3 m. from Factory Island, and at the mercy 
of long range artillery planted thereon. The islands derive 
their name fi-om the sacred images found on them by the early 
European navigators. 

See A. B. Ellis, West African Islands (London, 1885), and the 
works eited under French Guinea. 

LOSSIEMOUTH, a police burgh of Elginshire, Scotland. 
Pop. {1901) 3904. It embraces the villages of Lossiemouth, 
Branderburgh and Slotfield, at the mouth of the Lossie, 5t m. 
N.N.E. of Elgin, of which it is the port, by a branch line of the 
Great North of Scotland railway. The industries are boat- 
building and fishing. Lossiemouth, or the Old Town, dates 
from 170a ; Branderburgh, farther north, grew with the harbour 
and began about 1830 ; Stotfield is purely modern and contiguous 
to the splendid golf-course. The cliffs at Covesea, 2 m. W., 
contain caves of curious shape. Sir Robert Gordon of Gordon.s* 
town used one as a stable in the rebellion of 1745 ; weapons of 
prehistoric man were found in another, and the roof of a third 

15 oarved with ornaments and emblems of early Celtic art. 
Kinneddar Castle in the parish of Drainie — in which Lossiemouth 

ir situated— was a seat of the bishops of Moray, and Old Duffus 
Castl e , m. S.W,, was built in the reign of David II. The estate of 
Gordonstown, close by, was founded by Sir Robert Gordon (1580- 
1656), historian of the Sutherland faniily, and grandfather of the 


baronet who, because of hU inventions and scientific attainments, 
was known locally as “ ifir Robert the Warlock ” (1647-1704). 
Nearly midway between Lossiemouth and Elgin stand the massive 
ruins of the palace of Spynie, formerly a fortified residence of the 
bishops of Moray. “ Davie's Tower," 60 ft. high with walls 9 ft. 
thick, was built by Bishop David Stewart about 1470. The adjacent 
loch is a favourite breeding-place for the sea-birds, which resort to 
the coast of Elginshire in enormous numbers, t A mile S.E. of the 
lake lies Pitgaveny, one of the reputed scenes of the murder of King 
Duncan by Macbeth. • 

LOSSING, BENSON JOHN (1813-1891), American historical 
writer, was born in Beekman, New York, on the 12th of February 
1813. After editing newspapers in Poughkeepsie he became 
an engraver on wood, and removed to New York in 1839 for the 
practice of his profession, to which he added that of drawing 
illustrations for books and periodicals. He likewise wrote or 
edited the text of numerous publications. His Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution (first issued in 30 parts, 1850-1852, and 
then in 2 volumes) was a pioneer work of value in American 
historical literature. In its preparation he travelled some 
9000 m. during a period of nearly two years ; made more than 
a thousand sketches of extant buildings, battlefields, &c.; and 
presented his material in a form serviceable to the topographeV 
and interesting to the general reader. Similar but less character- 
istic and less valuable undertakings were a Pictorial Field-Book 
of the War of iSi2 (i868), and a Pictorial History of the Civil 
War in the United States of America (3 vols. 1866-1869). His 
other books were numerous : an Outline History of the Fine 
Arts ; many illustrated histories, large and small, of the United 
States; popular descriptions of Mount Vernon and other 
localities associated with famous nam4s ; and biographical 
sketches of celebrated Americans, of which The Life and Times 
of Major-General Philip Schuyler (2 vols. i860- 1673) W^s the 
most considerable. He died at Dover Plains, New York, on 
the 3rd of June 1891. 

LttSSNITZ, a district in the kingdom of Saxony, extending for 
about 5 m. along the right bank of the Kibe, immediately N.W. 
of Dresden. Pop. (1905) O929. A line of vine-clad hills shelters 
it from the north winds, and so warm and healthy is the climate 
that it has gained for the district the appellation of the " Saxon 
Nice."’ Asparagus, peaches, apricots, strawberries, grapes and 
roses are largely cultivated and find a ready market in Dresden. 

LOST PROPEHTY. The man who loses an article does not 
lose his right thereto, and he may recover it from the holder 
whoever he be, unless his claim bie barred by some Statute of 
Linrrtations or special custom, as sale in market overt. The 
rights and duties of the finder are more complex. If he know 
or can find out the true owner, and yet convert the article to 
his own use, he is guilty of theft. But if the true owner cannot 
be discovered, the finder ke^ps the prDperty, his title being 
superior to that of every one except the true owner. But this 
is only if the find be in public or some public place. Thus 
if you pick up bank notes in a shop where they have been lost 
by a stranger, and hand them to the shopkeeper that he may 
discover and repossess the true owner, and he fail to do so, then 
you can recover them from him. The owner of private land, 
however, is entitled to what is found on it. Thus a man sets 
you to clear out his pond, and you discover a diamond in the 
mud at the bottom. The law will compel you to hand it over 
to the owner of the pond. This applies even against the tenant. 
A gas company were lessees of certain premises ; whilst making 
excavations therein they came upon a prehistoric boat ; and 
they were forced to surrender it to their lessor. An aerolite 
becomes the property of the owner of the land on which it falls, 
and not of the person finding or digging it out. The principle 
of these three last cases is that whatever becomes part of the 
soil belongs to the proprietor of that soil. 

Property lost at sea is regulated by different rules. Those 
who recover abandoned vessefi arc entitled to salvage. Property 
absolutely lost upon the high seas would seem to l^long to the 
finder. It has been claimed for the crown, and the American 
courts have held, that apart from a decree the finder is only 
entitled to salvage rights, the court retaimng the rest, and thus 
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practically taking it for the state on original owner not being 
found. The modern English law on me subject of wreck (includ- 
ing everything found on the shore of the sea or tidal river) 
is contained in the Merchant Shipping Act 1894. The finder 
must forthwith make known his discovery to the receiver of 
wreck under a penalty. He is entitled to a salvage reward, but 
the property belodgs to the crown or it^ grantee unless the true 
owner claims within a year. In the United States unclaimed wreck 
after a year g:enerally becomes the property of the state. In 
Scotland the right to lost property is theoretically in the crown, 
but the finder would not in practice be interfered with except 
under the provisions of the 13 urgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892. 
Section 412 requires all persons finding goods to deliver them 
forthwith to the police under a penalty. If the true owner is 
not discovered within six months the magistrates may hand 
them over to the finder. If the owner appears he must pay a 
reasonable reward. Domestic animals, including swans, found 
straying without an owner may be seized by the crown or lord 
of the manor, and if not claimed within a year and a day they 
become the' property of the crown or the lord, on the observance 
of certain formalities. In Scotland they were held to belong to 
the crown or its donatory, usually the sheriff of a county. By 
the Burgh Police Act above quoted provision is made for the 
sale of lost animals and the disposal of the free proceeds for the 
purposes of the act unless such be claimed. In the United 
States there is diversity of law and custom. Apart from special 
rule, lost animdls become the property oi the finder, but in 
many cases the proceeds of their sale are applied to public 
purposes. When property is lost by carriers, innkeepers or 
railway companies, special provisions as to their respective 
rcspo^sibilities apply. As to finds of money or the precious 
metals, sec Treasuke Trove. 

LOSTWITHIEL, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Bodmin parliamentary division of Cornwall, England, 30^ m. 
W. of Plymouth by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901) 
1379. It is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river Eowey. 
The church of St Bartholomew is remarkable for a fine Early 
English tower surmounted by a Decorated spire ; there are also 
beautiful Decorated windows and details in the body of the 
church, and a richly carved octagonal font. A bridge of the 
14th century crosses the river. The shire hall includes 
remains of a building, called the Stannary prison, dating from 
the 13th century. "Hic Great Western railway has workshops 
at Lostwithiel, 

Lostwithiel owed its ancient liberties — probably its existence — 
to the neighbouring castle of Restormel. The Pipe Rolls (1194- 
1203) show that Robert de Cardinan, lord of Restormel, paid 
ten marks yearly for having a market at Lostwithiel. By an 
undated charter still preserved with the corporation’s muniments 
he surrendered to the burgesses all the liberties given them by 
his predecessors (aniecessores) when they founded the town. 
These included hereditary succession to tenements, exemption 
from sullage, the right to elect a reeve {praepositus) if the grantor 
thought one necessary and the right to marry without the lord’s 
interference. By Isolda, granddaughter of Robert de Cardinan, 
the town was given to Richard, king of the Romans, who in the 
third year of his reign granted to the burgesses a gild merchant 
sac and soc, toll, team and infangenethef, freedom from pontage, 
lastage, &c., throughout Cornw'all, and exemption from the 
jurisdiction of the hundred and county courts, also a yearly 
fair and a weekly market. Richard transferred the assizes from 
Launceston to Lostwithiel. His son Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 
built a ^eat hall at Lostwithiel and decreed that the coinage 
of tin should be at Lostwithiel only. In 1325 Richard’s cliarter 
was confirmed and the market ordered to be held on Thursdays. 
In 1386 the assizes were transferred back to Launceston. In 
1609 a charter of incorporation provided for a mayor, recorder, 
six capital burgesses and seventeen a.ssistants and courts of 
record and pie powder. The boundaries of the borough were 
extended in 1733. Under the reformed charter granted in 1885 
the corporation consists of a mayor,, four aldermen and twelve 
councillors. From 1305 to 1832 two members represented 


I.ostwithiel m parliament. The electors after 1609 were the 
twenty*five members of the corporation. Undeir ^ Reform 
Act (1832) the borough became mefged in the county^ For the 
Thursday market granted in I3e6 a Friday mark^ was aub: 
stituted in 1733, and this continues to be held. The fair granted 
in 1326 and the three fairs granted in 1733 have all given place 
to others. The archdeacon’s court, the sessions and the county 
elections were long held at Lostwithiel, but all have now been 
removed For the victory gained by Charles I. over the farf ot 
Essex in 1644,866 Great Rebeluon. 

LOT, in the Bible, the legendary ancestor of the two Pal^tinian 
peoples, Moab and Ammon (Gen. xix. 30-38 ^ cp. Ps. Ixxxiii. 8); 
he appears to have been represented as a Hwke or Edomite 
(cp. tlU name Lotan, Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22). As the son 4>f Haran 
ai^ grandson of Terah, he was Abraham’s nejphew (Gen. xi, ^x), 
and he accompanied his uncle in his migration from Ilaput to 
Canaan. Near Bethel ^ Lot separated from Abraham, oy^iqg to 
disputes betwe^ tlxeir shepherds, and being ofiereo the ^t 
choice, chose the rich fields of the Jordan valley which were as 
fertile and well irrigated as the garden of Yahweh ’’ {uc* £dex\, 
Gen. xiii. 7 sqq.). It was in this dLstrict that the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were situated. He was saved from their fate 
by two divine mes.sengers who spent the night in his house, and 
next morning led Lot, his wife, and his two unmarried daughters 
out of the city. His wife looked back and was clxanged to a 
pillar of salt,- but Lot with his two daughters escaped first to 
Zoar and then to the mountains east of the Dead Sea, where the 
daughters planned and executed an incest by which they became 
the mothers of Moab and Ben-Ammi {Lt, Ammon ; Gen, ^x.). 
The account of Chedorlaomer’s invasion and of Lot’s rescue by 
Abraham belongs to an independent source (Gen. xiv.), the age 
and historical value of which lias been much disputed. (See 
further Abraham; Melchizkdek.) Lot’s character is made 
to stand in strong contrast with that of Abraham, notably in the 
representation of his selfishness (xiii. 5 sqq.), axid reluctance to 
leave the sinful city (xix. 16 sqq.) ; relatively, however, he was 
superior to the rest (with the crude .story of bis insistence upon 
the inviolable rights of guests, xix. 5 sqq. ; cf. Judges xix. 2a sqq.), 
and is regarded in 2 Pet. ii. 7 seq. as a type of righteousness. 

Lot and his daughters passed into Arabic tradition from the Jews. 
The daughters are named Zahy and Ra'wa by Mas'udi ii. 139 ; but 
other Arabian writers give other forms. Baton [Syria and JPatesiinet ^ 
pp. 43, 123) identifies Lot-Lotan with /fufon, one of the Egyptian 
names for Palestine ; its true meaning is obscure. For tmce» of 
mythical elements in the story see Winckler, Altorient. ii. 

87 seq. See further, J. Skinner, GtivssiSf pp. 310 sqq. •(S. A. C) 

LOT (Lat. Oliis), a river of southern France flowing westward 
across the central plateau, through the departments of Loz^e, 
Aveyron, Lot and Lot-et-Garonne. Its length is about 300 m., 
the area of its basin 4444 sq. m. The river rises in the G6vennes 
on the Mont du Goulet at a height of 4918 ft. about 15 m. E. 
of Mende, past which it flows. Its upper course lies thrieiigh 
gorges between the Causse of Mende and Abhrac Mountains 
on the north and the tablelands {causses) of Sauveterre, Severac 
and Comtal oti the south. Thence its sinuous course croSses 
the plateau of 'Quercy and entering a wider fertile plain flows 
into the Garonne at Aiguillon between Agen and Marmande. 
Its largest tributary, the Truy^re, rises in the Matgeride mouin- 
taim and after a circuitous course joins it on the right at 
Entraygues (department of Aveyron), its affluence more than 

• 

^ The district is thus regarded as the place where the Hebrews, on 
the one side, and the Moabites and Ammonites, on the other, com- 
mence their Independent history. Whilst the latter settle across thte 
Jordan, Abraham moves down .south to Hebron. 

^ Tradition points to the Jebel Usdum (cp. the name Sodom) <^t 
the S.W. end of the Dead Sea. It consists almofit entirely Of pure 
crystallized salt with pillars and pinnacles such sa might have given 
rise to the story (see Driver, Genesis, p. 201 ; and cf. also PaMine 
Explor. Fund, Quart Siaiantents, 1871, p. 16, 1885, p. ao; Conder, 
Syrian Stone-lore, p. 279 seq.). Jesus cites the story of Lot and his 
wife to illustrate the sudden coming of the Kingdom of Cod (Lukf 
xvii. 28-32). The history of the interpretation of the legend by the 
early and medieval church down to the era of riitional and scientlfib 
investigation will l>e found in A. t>. White, War^re of Science wUh 
Theology, ii. ch. xvili. 
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doubling the volume of the river. Lower down it receives 
the Dourdou dc Bozouls (or du,Nord) on the left and on the right 
the Cel <5 above Cahors (department of I/)t), which is situated 
on a peninsula skirted by one of the river’s many windings. 
Villeneuve-sur-Lot (department of Lot-et-Garonne) is the 
only town of any importance between this point and its mouth. 
The I.ot is canalized between Bouqui6s, above w’hich there is no 
navigation, and the Garonne (i6o m.). 

LOT, a department of south-western France, formed in 1790 
from the district of Quercy, part of the old province of Guyenne. 
It is bounded N. by Corr^ze, W. by Dordogne and Lot-et-Garonne, 
S. by Tam-et-Garonne, and E. by Aveyron and Cantal. Area 
2017 sq. m. sPop. (1906) 216, 6 it. The department extends 
over thtf western portion of the Massif Central of France ; it 
slopes towards the south-west, and has a maximum altitude 
of 2^00 ft. on the borders of Cantal with a minimum of 213 ft. 
at the point where the river Lot quits the department. The Lot, 
which traverses it from east to west, is navigable for the whole 
distance (106 m.) with the help of locks ; its principal tributary 
w'ithin the department is the C 6\6 (on the right). In the north 
of the depiirtment the Dordogne has a course of 37 m. ; among 
its tributaries arc the C^re, which has its rise in Cantal, and the 
Ouyssc, a river of no great length, but remarkable for the 
abundance of its waters. The streams in the south of Lot all 
flow into the Tarn. The eastern and western portions of the 
department arc covered by ranges of hills •, the north, the centre, 
and part of the south are occupied by a belt of limestone plateaus 
or (pusses j that to the north of the Dordogne is called the ( ausse 
dc Martel ; between the Dordogne and the Lot is the Causse 
dc Gramat or de Rocamadour ; south of the Lot is the Causse 
dc Cahors. The Gausses are for the most part bare and arid 
ow'ing to the rapid disappearance of the rain in clefts and chasms 
in the limestone, which arc known as jj^ues. These are most 
numerous in the Causse de Gramat and are sometimes of great 
beauty ; the best known is the Ciouffre de Padirac, 7 m. N.E. 
of Rocamadour. The altitude of the causses (from 700 10 1300 ft., 
much lower than that of the similar plateaus in ^z6re, H^rault 
and Aveyron) permits the cultivation of the vine ; they also 
yield a small quantity of cereals and potatoes and some wood. 
The deep intervening valleys are full of verdure, being well 
watered by abundant springs. The climate is on the whole that 
• of the Girondine region ; the valleys are warm, and the rainfall 
is somew’hat above the average for France. The difference of 
tei^iperatiire between the higher parts of the department belong- 
ing to the central plateau and the sheltered valleys of the 
south-west is considerable. Wheat, maize, oats and rye are the 
chief cereals. Wine is the principal product, the most valued 
being that of Cahors grown in the valley of the Lot, which is, 
in general, the most productive portion of the department. 
It is used partly for blending with other wines and partly for 
local consumption. The north-ea.st cantons produce large 
quantities of chditnuts ; walnuts, apples and plums are common, 
and the department also grows potatoes and tobacco and 
supplies truffles. Sheep are the most abundant kind of live 
stock ; but pigs, horned cattle, horses, asses, mules and goats 
are also reared, as well as poultry and bees. Iron and coal are 
mined, and there are important zinc deposits (Planiolcs). Lime- 
stone is quarried. There are oil-works and numerous mills, and 
wool spinning and carding as well as cloth making, tanning, 
currying, brewing and ‘the making of agricultural implements 
are carried on to some extent. The three arrondissements are 
those of Cahors, the capital, Figcac and Gourdon; there are 
29 cantons and 329 communes. 

Lot belongs to the 17th military district, and to the academte 
of Toulouse, and falls within the circumscription of the court 
of appeal at Agcn, and the province of the archbishop of Albi. 
It is served by the Orleans railway. Cahors, Figeac and Roca- 
madour arc the principal places. Of the interesting churches 
Und chateaux of the department, may be mentioned the fine 
feudal fortress at Castclnau occupying a commanding natural 
position, with an audience hall of the 12th century, and the 
Romanesque abbey-church at Souillac with fine sculpturing 


on the principal entrance. The plateau of Puy d’Issolu, near 
Vayrac, is believed by nfbst authorities to be the site of the 
ancient Uxcellodunum, the scene of the last stand of the Gauls 
against Julius Caesar in 51 b.c. Lot has many dolmens, the 
finest being tliat of Pierre Martine, near Livernon (air. of 
Figeac). 

LOT-ET-GARONNE,'^ department of south-western France, 
formed in 1790 of Agenais and Bazadais, two districts of the 
old province of Guienne, and of Condomois, Lomagne, Brullois 
and pays d’Albrct, formerly portions of Gascony, It is bounded 
W. by Gironde, N. by Dordogne, E, by Lot and Tarn-et-Garonne, 
S. by Gers and S.W. by Landes, Area 2079 sq. m. Pop. (1906) 
274,610. The Garonne which traverses the department from 
S.E. to N.W., divides it into two unequal parts. That to the 
north is a country of hills and deep ravines, and the slope is 
from cast to west, while in the region to the south, which is a 
continuation of the plateau of Lannemezan and Armagnac, the 
slope is directly from south to north, A small portion in the 
south-west belongs to the sterile region of the Landes (q.v .) ; 
the broad valleys of the Garonne and of its affluent the Lot are 
proverbial for their fertility. The wildest part is towards the 
north-cast on the borders of Dordogne, where a region of causses 
(limestone plateaus) and forests begins ; the highest point 
(896 ft.) is also found here. The Garonne, where it quits the 
department, is only some 20 ft. above the sca-lcvel ; it is navig- 
able throughout, with the help of its lateral canal, as also are the 
Lot and Baise with the help of locks. The Drot, a right affluent 
of the Garonne in the north of the department, is also navigable 
in the lower part of its course. The climate is that of the 
Girondine region-mild and fine— the mean temperature of 
Agcn being 50*6'’ Fahr., or 5'^ above that of Paris i; the annual 
rainfall, which, in the plain of Agen, vanes from 20 to 24 m., is 
nearly the least in France. Agriculturally the department is 
one of the richest. Of cereals wheat is the chief, maize and oats 
coming next. Potatoes, vines and tobacco are important 
.sources of wealth. The best wines are those of Clairac and 
Buzet. Vegetable and fruit-growing are prosperous. Plum-trees 
(pmmers d'enie) are much cultivated in the valleys of the Garonne 
and Lot, and the apricots of Nicole and Tonneins are well known. 
The chief trees are the pine and the oak ; the cork-oak flourishes 
in the I^andes, and poplars and willows are abundant on the 
borders of the Garonne, Horned cattle, chiefly of the Garonne 
breed, are the principal live stock. Poultry and pigs are also 
reared profitably. 'I’here are deposits of iron in the department. 
The forges, blast furnaces and foundries of Fumel arc important ; 
and agricultural implements and other machines are manu- 
factured. The making of lime and cement, of tiles, bricks and 
pottery, of confectionery and dried plums (pruneuux d’Agcn) 
and other delicacies, and brewing and distilling, occupy many 
of the inhabitants. At Tonneins (pop. 4n9i in 1906) there is a 
national tobacco manufactory. Cork cutting, of which the 
centre is Mezin, hat and candle making, wool spinning, weaving 
of woollen and cotton stuffs, tanning, paper-making, oil-making, 
dyeing and flour and saw-milling are other prominent industries. 
The peasants still speak the Gascon patois. The arrondissements 
are 4— Agen, Marmande, Nerac and Villeneuvc-sur-Lot— and 
there are 35 cantons and 326 communes. 

Agen, the capital, is the seat of a bisliopric and of the court 
of appeal for the department of Lot-et-Garonne. The depart- 
ment belongs to the region of the XVll. army corps, tlie academic 
of Bordeaux, and the province of the archbishop of Bordeaux. 
I.^t-et-Garonne is served by the lines of the Southern and the 
Orleans railways, its rivers afford about 160 m. of aavigablc 
waterway, and the lateral canal of the Garonne traverses it for 
54 m. Agen, Marmande, Nerac and Villeneuve-sur-Lot, the 
principal places, arc treated under separate headings. The 
department possesses Roman remains at Mas d’Agenais and at 
Aiguillon, The churches of Layrac, Monsempron, Mas d’Agenais, 
Moirax, M6zin and Vianne are of interest, as also arc the fortifica- 
tions of Vianne of the 13th century, and the chateaux of 
Xaintrailles, Bonaguil, Gavaudun and of the industrial town 
of Casteljaloux. 



LOTHAIR 1 .- 

LOTH AIR L (795-855), Roman^mperor, was the eldest son 
of the emperor Louis 1 ., and his^wife Irmengarde, Little is 
known of his early life, which was probably passed at the court 
of his grandfather Charlemagne, until 815 when he became 
ruler of Bavaria. When Louis in 81 7 divided the Empire between 
his sons, Lothair was crowned joint emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle 
and given a cehain superiority over his brothers. In 821 he 
married Irmeng^de (d. 851), daughter of Hugo, count of Tours ; 
in 822 undertook the government of Italy ; and, on the 5th of 
April 823, was crowned emperor by Pope Paschal 1 . at Rome. 
In November 824 he promulgated a statute concerning the 
relations of pope and emperor which reserved the supreme 
power to the secular potentate, and he afterwards issued various 
ordinances for the good government of Italy. On his leturn to 
his father’s court his step-mother Judith won his consent to her 
plan for securing a kingdom for her son Charles, a scheme which 
was carried out in 829. Lothair, however, soon changed his 
attitude, and spent the succeeding decade in constant strife 
over the division of the Empire with his father. He was alter- 
nately master of the Empire, and banished and confined to Italy ; 
at one time taking up arms in alliance with his brothers and 
at another fighting against them ; whilst the bounds of his 
appointed kingdom were in turn extended and reduced. When 
Louis was dying in 840, he sent the imperial insignia to Lothair, 
who, disregarding the various partitions, claimed the whole 
of the Empire. Negotiations with his brother Louis and his 
half-brother Gliarles, both of whom armed to resist this claim, 
were followed by an alliance of the younger brothers against 
Lothair. A decisive battle was fought at Fontenoy on the 25th 
of June 841, when, in spite of his personal gallantry, Lothair 
wa% defedted and fled to Aix. With fresh troops he entered 
upon a war of plunder, but the forces of his brothers were too 
strong for him, and taking with him such treasure as he could 
collect, he abandoned to them his capital. Efforts to make 
peace were begun, and in June 842 the brothers met on an 
island in the Saone, and agreed to an arrangement which 
developed, after much difficulty and delay, into the treaty of 
Verdun signed in August 843. By this Lothair received Italy 
and the imperial title, together with a stretch of land between 
the North and Mediterranean Seas lying along the valleys of 
the Rhine and the Rhone. He soon abandoned Italy to his 
eldest son, Louis, and remained in his new kingdom, engaged 
in alternate quarrels and reconciliations with his brothers, and 
in futile efforts to defend his lands from the attacks of the 
Normans and the Saracens. In 855 he became seriously ill, 
and despairing of recovery renounced the throne, divided his 
lands between his three sons, and on the 23rd of September 
entered the monastery of Priim, where he died six days later. 
He was buried at P^iim, wherejiis remains were found in i860. 
Lothair was entirely untrustworthy and quite unable to maintain 
either the unity or the dignity of the empire of Charlemagne. 

See “ Annalcs Fuldenses " ; Nithard, “ Historiarum Libri,*‘ both 
in the Monumenta Cermaniac htstorica. Scripiores, Bandc i. and ii. 
(Hanover and Berlin, 1820 fol.); E. Miihlbacher, Die Degesten dcs 
Kaiscrteichs unter den Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1881) ; E. Diimmlcr, 
Geschichtc des ostfrdnkischcn Reiches (Leipzig, 1887-1888) ; B. Simson, 
JahfbUcher des deutschen Reiches unter Ludwig dent Frontmen (Leipzig, 
1874-1876). 

LOTHAIR II. or III. (^. 1070-1137), surnamed the ‘‘Saxon,” 
Roman emperor, son of Gebhard, count of Supplinburg, belonged 
to a family possessing extensive lands around Helmstadt in 
Saxony, to which he succeeded on his father’s death in 1075. 
Gebhard had been a leading opponent of the emperor Henry IV. 
in Salkony, and his son, taking the same attitude, assisted 
Egbert II., margrave of Meissen, in -the rising of 1088. The 
position and influence of Lothair in Saxony, already considerable, 
was increased when in 1100 he married Richenza, daughter of 
Henry, count of Nordheim, who became an heiress on her father's 
death in iioij and inherited other estates when her brother 
Otto died childless in 1116. Having assisted the German king, 
Henry V., against his father in 1104, Lothair was appointed 
duke of Saxony by Henry, when Duke Magnus, the last of the 
Billungs, died in isc6. His first care was to establish his 
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authority over some districts east of the Elbe; and quickly 
making himself independent o4 the king, he sto(^ forth as the 
representative of the Saxon rac^ This attitude brought him 
into collision with Henry V., to whom, however, he was forced 
to submit after an unsuccessful rising in 1112. A second rising 
was caused when, on the death of Ulrich IL, count of Weimar 
and Orlamiinde, without issue in 1x12, Henry seized these 
counties as vacant fiefs of the empire, while Lothair support 
the claim of Siegfried, count of B^lcnstadt, whose mother was 
a relative of Ulrich. The rebels were defeated, and Siegfried 
was killed at Wamstadt in 1113, but his son secured possession 
of the disputed counties. After the defeat by Lothair of Henry’s 
forces at Weliesholz on the ixth of February 1 V5,*event$ called 
Henry to Italy ; and Lothair appears to have been iffidisturbed 
in Saxony until 1123, when the death of Henry IL, maigrave of 
Meissen and Lusatia raised a dispute az to the right of d|>point- 
ment to the vacant margraviates. A struggle ensued, in which 
victory remained with the duke. The Saxony policy of Lothair 
during these years had been to make himself independent, and 
to extend his authority ; to this end he allied himself with the 
papal party, and easily revived the traditional hostility of the . 
Saxons to the Franconian emperors. 

When Henry V. died in 1125, Lothair, after a protracted 
election, was chosen German king at Mainz on the 30th of August 
1125. His election was largely owing to the efforts of Adalbert, 
archbishop of Mainz, and the papal party, who disliked the • 
candidature of Henry’s nephew and heir, Frederick II. of 
Hohenstaufen, duke of Swabia. The new king was crow^ied at 
Aix-la-Chapcllc on the 13th of September 1125. Before sufcring 
a severe reverse, brought about by his interference in the internal 
affairs of Bohemia, Lothair requested Frederick of Hohenstaufen 
to restore to the crown the estates bequeathed to him by the 
emperor Henry V. Frederick refused, and was placed under the 
ban. Lothair, unable to capture Nuremberg, gamed the support 
of Henry the Proud, the new duke of Bavaria, by giving him his 
daughter, Gertrude, in marriage, and that of Conrad, count of 
Zahringen, by granting him the administration of the, kingdom 
of Burgundy, or Arles. As a counterstroke, however, Coarod 
of Hohenstaufen, the brother of Frederick, wjs chosen German 
king in December 1127, and was quickly recognized in northern 
Italy. But Lothair gained the upper hand in Germany, and by 
the end of 1129 the Hohenstaufen strongholds, Nuremberg ami 
' Spires, were in his possession. This struggle was accompanied 
by disturbances in Lorraine, Saxony and Thuringia, but^ order 
was soon restored after the resistance of the Hohenstaufen 
had been beaten down. In 1131 the king led an expedition 
into Denmark, where one of' his vassals had been murdered 
by Magnus, son of the Danish king, Niel% and where general 
confusion reigned; but no resistance was offered, and Niels 
promised to pay tribute to Lothair. 

The king’s attention at the time was called to Italy where 
two popes, Innocent II. and Anacletus !!•, were clamouring 
for his support. At first Lothair, fully occupied with the affairs 
of Germany, remained heedless and neutral; but in March 
1131 he was visited at Li^e by Innocent, to whom he promised 
his assistance. Crossing the Alps with a small army in September 
1132, he reached Rome in March 1133, accompanied by Innocent. 
As St Peter’s was held by Anacletus, Lothair’s coronation as 
emperor took place on the 4th of June 1133 in the church of 
the Lateran. He then received as papal fiefs the voat 'eitt»tes 
of Matilda, marchioness of Tuscany, thus securing for his 
daughter and her Weif husband lands which might otherwise 
have passed to the Hohenstaufen. His efforts to continue the 
investiture controversy were not very serious. He returned to 
Gcrm^y, where he restored order in Bavaria, and made an 
expedition against some rebels in the regions of the lower ^hine. 
Resuming the struggle aganst the Hohenstaufen, Lothair 
soon obtained the submiss on of the brothers, who retained their 
lands, and a general peace was sworn at Bamberg. TheempeiDr’s 
authority was now generally recognized, and the annalists i^eak 
highly of the peace and order of bis later years. In 1 1 35, Eric IL, 
king of Denmark, acknowledged himself a vassal d Lothair ; 
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Boleslaus 111 ., prince of the Poles, promised tribute and received 
Pomerania and Kugen as German fiefs; while the eastern 
emperor, John Comnenus, , implored Lothair’s aid against 
Roger II. of Sicily. 

The emperor seconded the efforts of his vas.sals, Albert the 
Bear, maigrave of the Saxon north mark, and Conrad I., margrave 
of Meissen and Lusatia, to extend the authority of the Carmans 
in the districts east of the Elbe, and assisted Norbert, archbishop 
of Magdeburg, and Albert 1 ., archbishop of Bremen, to spread 
Christianity. In August 1136, attended by a large army, Lothair 
set Out upon his second Italian journey. The Lomlwd cities 
were either terrified into submission or taken by storm ; Roger II. 
was driven from Apulia ; and the imperial power enforced 
Over the wliole of southern Italy. A mutiny among the German 
soldiers and a breach with Innocent conoerning the overlordship 
of Apifiia compelled the emperor to retrace his steps. An 
arrangement was made with regard to Apulia, after which 
Lothair, returning to Germany, died at Breitenwang, a village 
in the Tirol, on the 3rd or 4th of December 1137. His body was 
carried to Saxony and buried in the mona.stery which he had 
founded at Konigslutter. Lothair was a stro^ and capable 
ruler, who has been described as the “ imitator and heir of the 
first Otto.” Contemporaries praise his justice and his virtue, 
and his reign was regarded, especially by Saxons and churchmen, 
as a golden age for Germany. 

The main authorities for the life and reign of Lothair are : Vita 
Norborli archiepiscopi Magdeburgensis " ; Otto von Freising. 
** Chronicon Annalista Sa xo ” and “ Narratio de electione Lotharii * 
all in, the Monumenta fjermaniae hiatofica. Scrtpiofcs, Bilnde vi., 
xii. and xx. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826-1892). The best modern 
works are : L. von Ranke, Weligeschichte, pt. viii. (Leipzig, 1887- 
1888) ; W. von Giesebrecht, Ovsehichte der Deuischen Kaiserzeit^ 
Band iv. (Brunswick, 1877), Band v. (I^einzig, 1888) ; Ph. Jaffe, 
Gexchichte des Deutschen Reiches unter Loinar (Berlin, 1843) ; W. 
Bernhardi, Lothar von Supplinbur^ (l^eipzig, 1879) ; O. von Heiiic- 
mann, Lothar der Sachse und Konrad III. (Halle, i8<)9) ; and Ch. 
Volkmar, “ Das Verhiiltniss Lothars III, zur Investiturfrage," in 
the Forschungen zur Deuischen Geschichte, Band xxvi. (Gottingen, 
1862-1886). 

LOTHAIR (941-986), king of France, son of Louis IV., suc- 
ceeded his father in 954, and wiis at first under the guardianship 
of Hugh the Great, duke of the Franks, and then under that of 
his maternal uncle Bruno, archbishop of Cologne. Tlie beginning 
of his reign was occupied with wars against the vassals, particu- 
larly against the duke of Normandy. Lothair then seems to 
have conceived the design of recovering Lorraine. He attempted 
to precipitate matters by a suddeti attack, and in the spring 
of 978 nearly captured the emperor Otto 11 . at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Otto took his revenge in the autumn by invading France. He 
penetrated as far as Paris, devastating the country through 
which he passed, bLt failed to take the town, and was forced 
to retreat with heavy loss. Peace was concluded in 980 at 
Margut-sur-Chiers, and in 983 Lothair was even chosen guardian 
to the young Otto IJI. Towards 980, however, Lothair quarrelled 
with Hugh the Great’s son, Hugh Capet, who, at the instigation 
of Adalberon, archbishop of Reims, became reconciled with 
Otto lllr Lothair died on the 2nd of March 986. By his wife 
Emma, daughter of Lothair, king of Italy, he left a son who 
succeeded him as Louis V. 

See F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens (Paris, 1891) ; and the 
Rtcueil dee actes de Lothaire ei de Louts V., edited by L. Halphen and 
F. Lot (1908). 

LOTHAIR (825-869), king of the district called after him 
Lotharingia, or Lorraine, was the second son of tlie emperor 
Lothair 1. On his father’s death in 855, he received for his 
kingdom a district lying west of the Rhine, between the North 
Sea and the Jura mountains, which was called Regmm Lotharii 
and early in the loth century became known as Lotharingia 
or Lorraine. On the death of his brother Charles in 863 he added 
some lands south of tfie Jura to this inheritance, but, except 
foi.fl few ieeble expeditions against the Danish pirates, he seems 
to <hav« xione little for its government or its defence. The 
reign was chiefly occupied by efforts on the part bf Lothair 
to obtain a divorce from his wife Teutberga, a sister of Huefeert, 
abbot of St Maurice (d. 864) ; and his relations with his uncles> 


Charle.s the Bald and Louis ^the German, were iiWIuenced hy his 
desire to obtain their support to this plan. Although quarrels 
and reconciliations between the three kin^ followed each other 
in quick succession, in general it may be said that Louis favoured 
the divorce, and Charles opposed it, while neither lost sight of the 
fact that Lothair was without male issue. Lothair, whose desire 
for the divorce was prompted by his affection for a certain 
Waldrada, put away Teutberga; but Huebe^t took up arms 
on her behalf, and after she had submitted successfully to the 
ordeal of water, Lothair was compelled to restore her in 858. 
Still pursuing his purpose, he won the support of his brother, 
the emperor Louis II., by a ce-ssion of lands, and obtained the 
consent of the local clergy to the divorce and to his marriage 
with Waldrada, which was celebrated in 863. A synod of 
Frankish bishops met at Metz in 863 and confirmed this decision, 
but Teutberga fled to the court of Charles the Bald, and Pope 
Nicholas L declared against the decision of the synod. An 
attack on Rome by the emperor was without result, and in 
865 Lothair, convinced that l^uis and Charles at their recent 
meeting had discussed the partition of his kingdom, and 
threatened with excommunication, again took back his wife« 
Teutbei^a, however, either from inclination or compulsion, 
now expressed her desire for a divorce, and Lothair went to 
Italy to obtain the assent of the new pope Adrian 11 . Placing 
a favourable interpretation upon the words of the pope, he had 
set out on the return journey, when he was seized with fever 
and died at Piacenza on the 8th of August 864 . He left, by 
Waldrada, a son Hugo who was declared illegitimate, and his 
kingdom was divided between Charles the Bald and Louis 
the German. 

See Hiacmar, ** Opusculum de divortio Lotharii regis es. TctbQ»'gae 
reginae,” in Cursus compUtus patrologiae, tome exxv., edited by 
J. P, Migne (I*aris, 1857-1879) ; M. Sdralek, Hinkmars von Rhems 
Kanonistisches Gutachten iiher die Tihescheidung des Konigs Lothar If. 
(Freiburg, 1881) ; E. Diimmlcr, Geschichte des ostfrdnkischen Reiches 
(Leipzig, 1887-1888) : and E. Miihllxicher, Die RegesUn des Kaiser- 
reichs unter den Karolingern (lanvsbruck, 1881). 

LOTHIAN, EARLS AND MARQUESSES OF. Mark Kerr, 
ist earl of Lothian (d. 1609), was the eldest son of Mark Kerr 
(d. 1584), abbot, and then commendator, of Newbattle, or 
Newbottle, and was a member of the famou.s border family of 
Ker of Cessford. The earls and dukes of Roxburghe, who are 
also descended from the Kers of Cessford, have adopted the 
spelling Ker, while the earls and marquesses of Lothian have 
taken the form Kerr. Like his father, the abbot of Newbattle, 
Mark * Kerr was an extraordinary lord of session under the 
Scottish king James VI. ; he became Lord Newbattle in 1587 
and was created carl of Lothian in 1606. He was master of 
inquests from 1577 to 1606, and he died on the 8th of April 
1609, having had, as report says,, thirty-on&^children by his wife, 
Margaret (d. 1617), daughter of John Maxwell, 4th Lord Herries. 
His son Robert, the 2nd earl, died without sons in July 1624. 
He had, in 1621, obtained a charter from the king enabling his 
daughter Anne to succeed to his estates provided that she 
married a member of the family of Ker. Consequently in 1631 
she married William Ker, son of Robert, 1st carl of Ancrum 
(1578-1654), a member of the family of Ker of Ferniehurst, 
whose father, William Ker, had been killed in 1590 by Robert 
Ker, afterwards rst earl of Roxburghe. Robert was in attend- 
ance upon Charles L both before and after he came to the 
throne, and was created earl of Ancrum in 1633. He was a 
writer and a man of culture, and among his friends were the poet 
Donne and Drummond of Hawthornden. His elder son William 
was created earl of Lothian in 1631, the year of his marriagfe with 
Anne Kerr, and Sir William Kerr of Blackhope, a brother of the 
2nd carl, who had taken the title of earl of Lothian in 1624, was 
forbidden to use it (see Correspondence of Sir Robert Ker, earl of 
Ancrum j and his son William, third earl of Lothian, 1875). 

William Ker {c. 1605-1675), who thus became 3rd earl of 
Lothian, signed the Scottish naitional covenant in 1638 and 
inarched with the Scots into England in 1640, being present when 
the English were routed at Newbum, after which he became 
governor of Newcastle^on-Tyne. During the Civil War he was 





prominent rather as a politician ^an as a so&dier ; he became 
a Scottish secretary of state in 1^9, and was one of the com- 
missioners who visited Charles 11 . at Breda .in itissa Ho xiied 
at Newbattle Abbey , near Edinburgh, in October 1675. Wilham*s 
eldest son Robert, the 4th earl (163^1703), supported the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 and served William III. in several capacities ; he 
became 3rd carl of Ancnim on the death of his uncle Charles 
in 1690, and was created marquess of Lothian in 1701. His 
eldest son William, the and marquess (c. 1662-1732), who had 
been a Scottish peer as Lord Jedburgh since 1692, was a supporter 
of the union with England. His son William, the 3rd marquess 
(t. 1690-1 767 ), was the father of William Henry, the 4th marquess, 
who was wounded at Jontenoy and was present at Culloden. 
He was a member of parliament for some years and had reached 
the rank of general in the army when he died at Bath on the 12th 
of April 1775. His grandson William, the 6th marquess (1763- 
1824), married Henrietta (1762-1805), daughter and hdr^s of 
John Hobart, 2nd earl of Buckinghamshire, thus bringing 
Blickling Hall and the Norfolk estates of the Hobarts into the 
Kerr family. In 1821 he was created a peer of the United 
, Kingdom as Baron Ker and he died on the 27th of April 1824. 
In 1900 Robert Schomberg Kerr (b. 1874) succeeded his father, 
Schomberg Henry, the 9th marquess (1833-1900), as loth 
marquess of Lothian. 

LOTHIAN. This name was formerly applied to a considerably 
larger extent of country than the three counties of Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh and Haddington. Roxburghshire and Berwickshire 
at all events were included in it, probably also the upper part of 
Tweeddole (at least Selkirk). It would thus embrace the 
eastern part of the Lowlands from the Forth to the Cheviots, 
t\e. |ill thei English part of Scotland in the nth century. This 
region formed from the 7th century onward part of the kingdoms 
of Bcrnicia and Northumbria, though we have no definite informa- 
tion as to the date or events by which it came into English 
hands. In Roman times, according to Ptolemy, it was occupied 
by a people called Otadini, whose name is thought to have been 
preserved in Manaw Gododin, the home of the British king 
Cunedda before he migrated to North Wales. There is no reason 
to doubt that the district remained in Welsh hands until towards 
the close of the 6th century ; for in the Historia Brittonum the 
Bernician king Theodoric, whose traditional date is 572-579, is 
said to have been engaged in war with four Welsh king.s. One 
of these was Rhydderch Hen who, as we know from Adamnan, 
reigned at Dumbarton, while another named Urien is said to 
have besieged Theodoric in Lindisfame. If this statement is 
to be believed it is hardly likely that the English had by this 
time obtained a firm footing beyond the Tweed. At all events 
there can be little doubt that the whole region was conquered 
within the next fifty#years. Mqpt probably the greater part of 
it was conquered by the Northumbrian king iEthelfrith, who, 
according to Bede, ravaged the territory of the Britons more 
often than any other English king, in some places reducing the 
natives to dependence, in others exterminating them and 
replacing them by English settlers. 

In the time of Oswic the English element became predominant 
in northern Britain. His supremacy was acknowledged both 
by the Welsh in the western Lowlands and by the Scots in 
Argyllshire. On the death bf the Pictish king Talorgan, the son 
of his brother Eanfrith, he seems to have obtained the sovereignty 
over a considerable part of that nation also. Early in Eegfrith’s 
reign an attempt at revolt on the part of the Piets proved un- 
successful. We hear at this time also of the establishment of an 
English bishopric at Abercom, which, however, only lasted for 
a few years. By the disastrous overthrow of Ecgfrith in 685 
the Piets, Scots and some of the Britons also recovered their 
independence. Yet we find a succession of English bishops at 
Whithorn from 730 to the 9th century, from which it may be 
inferred that the south-west coast had already by this time 
become English. The Northumbrian dominions were again 
enlarged by Eadberht, who in 750 is said to have annexed Kylt, 
the central part of Ayrshire, with other districts. In conjunction 
with CE^us mac F^us, king of the Piets, he also reduced the 
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whole of the Bdtom to Submission in 756. But this subjugation 
was not lasting, and the Bnitiih kingdom, though now reduced 
to the basin of the Clyd^ whence ita inhabitants are known as 
Strathclyde Britons, continued to exist forneai^ly three centuries. 
After Ef^berht’s time we hear little of events in the northern part 
of Northumbria, and there is some reason for suspecting , that 
English influence in the south-west began to d^line before 
long, as our list of bishops of Whithorn oeoses early in the 9th 
century ; the evidence on this point, however, is not so decisive 
as as cotranonly stated. About 844 an important revolution 
took place amoi^ the Piets* The throne was acquired 
Kenneth mac Alpin, a prince of Scottish family, who soon beoanne 
formidable to the Northumbrians. He is said lo have invaded 

Saxonia ** six times, and to have burnt Dunbar valid Melrose. 
After the disastrous battle at York in 867 the Northnmbriafis 
were weakened by the loss of the southern part of their itetfitories, 
and between 883 and SSg the whole country as far as Lindisfame 
was ravaged by the Soots. In 919, however^ we flud their leader 
Aldred calling in Constantine II., king of the Soots, to help them. 

A few years later together with 6)nstantine and the Britons they 
acknowledged the supremacy of Edward the Elder. After his . 
death, however, both the Scots and the Britons were for a time 
in alliance with the Norwegians from Ireland, and consequently 
iEthelstan is said to have ravaged a large portion of the Scottish 
king’.s territories in 934. Brunanburh, where iEthelstan defeated 
the confederates in 937, is believed by many to have been in • 
Dumfriesshire, but we have no information as to the effects 
of the battle on the northern populations. By this timcj^ how- 
ever, the influence of the Scottish kingdom certainly seems to 
have increased in the south, and in 945 the English king Edmund 
gave Cumberland, ue, apparently the British kingdom of Strath- 
clyde, to Malcolm L, king of the Scots, in consideration of his 
alliance with him. Malcolm’s successor Indulph (954-962) 
succeeded in capturing Edinburgh, which thenceforth remained 
in possession of the Scots. His successors made repeated attempts 
to extend their territory southwards, and certain late chroniclers 
state that Kenneth II. in 971-^75 obtained a grant of the whole 
of Lothian from Edgar. Whatever truth this story may contain, 
the oassion of the province was finally effectejj by Milcdm IL 
by force of arms. At his first attempt in 1006 he seems to have 
suffered a great defeat from Uhtred, the son of earl WoJthwf. 
Twelve years later, however, he succeeded in conjunction with 
iBugenius, king of Strathclyde, in annihilating the Northumbrian 
army at Carham on the Tweed, and Eadulf Cudel, the b{oth^ 
and successor of Uhtred, ceded all his territoiy to* the north of 
that river as the price of peace. Henceforth in spite of on in- 
vasion by Aldred, the son cd Uhtred, during the reign of Dunew, 
Lothian remained permanently in posSessjpn of the Scottish 
kings. In the reign of Malcolm 111 . and his son, the English 
element appears to have acquired considerable influence in the 
kingdom. Some three years before he obtained his father’s 
throne Malcolm had by the help of earl SIward secured the 
government of Cumbria (Strathclyde) with which Lothian 
was probably united. Then in 1068 he received a large,mA[ibQr 
of exiles from England, amongst them the iEtheling Eadgjar, 
whose sister Margaret he married. Four other sons in succession 
occupied the throne, and in the time of the youngest, David, 
who held most of the south of Scotland as an earldom from 
1 1 07-1 124 and the whole kingdom from 1124-1153, the court 
seems already to have been composod chiefly of English and 
Normans. 

Authorities.— Bede, Historia EcclesiasUca <ed« C. 

Oxiord, 1896) ; Anglo-Saxon Chronicle led. Earle and Blummer, 
Oxford, 18^) ; Simeon of Durham (Rolls Serie^ ed. T. Arnold, 
1882) ; W. F. Skene, Chronicle af Piets and Scots (Edinburgh, 1807), 
and Celtic Scotland (Edinburgh, 1876-1880) ; and J. Rhys, Cet^ 
Britain (London). (F. G. M. JB.) 

LOTL PlEIOUiB [the pen-name of Louis Maxie Julibn 
Viaud] (1850- ), French author, was born at Rochefort on 

the 14th of January 1850. The Viauds are an old Protestant 
family, and Pierre I^ti consistently adhered, at least nominally, 
to the faith of his fathers. Of the picturesque and toudiing 
I incidents of his childhood he has giiven a very vivid accouht 
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in Le Roman d*un enfant (1890). His education began in Roche- 
fort, but at the age of seventeen, being destined for the navy, 
he entered the naval school, I#e Borda, and gradually rose in his 
profession, attaining the rank of captain in 1906. In January 
1910 he was placed on the reserve list. His pseudonym is said 
to be due to his extreme shyness and reserve m early life, which 
made his comrades call him after le Lotif an Indian flower which 
loves to blush unseen. He was never given to hooks or study 
(when he was received at the French Academy, he had the courage 
to say, “ Loti ne sait pas lire and it was not until 1876 that 
he was persuaded to write down and publish some curious 
experiences at Constantinople, in Asiyade, a book which, like 
so many of LotVs, seems half a romance, half an autobiography. 
He proceeded to the South Seas, and on leaving Tahiti published 
the Polynesian idyl, originally called Rarahu (1880), which 
was rcj)rinted as Le Mdeia^e de Lotij and which first introduced 
to the wider public an author of remarkable originality and 
charm. Le Roman d^un spahi, a record of the melancholy 
adventures of a soldier in Senegambia, belongs to 1881. In 1882 
Loti issued a collection of short studie.s under the general title 
of Fleurs d' ennui. In 1883 he achieved the widest celebrity, 
for not only did he publish Mon frhe Yves, a novel describing 
the life of a French bluejacket in all parts of the world— perhaps 
his most characteristic production— but he was involved in a 
public discussion in a manner which did him great credit. While 
' taking part as a naval oflicer in the Tongking War, Loti had 
exposed in the Figaro a series of scandals which followed on the 
capture of Hu6 (1883), and was suspended from the service 
for more than a year. He continued for some time nearly silent, 
but in 1886 he published a novel of life among the Breton fisher- 
folk, called Pecheur d^islande, the most popular of all his writings. 
In 1887 he brought out a volume of extraordinary merit, which 
has not received the attention it deserves ; this is Propns d'exil, 
a series of short studies of exotic places, in his peculiar semi- 
autobiographic style. The fantastic novel of Japanese manners, 
Madame Chrysanth^mej belongs to the same year. Passing over 
one or two slighter productions, we come in i8qo to Au Maroc, the 
record of a journey to Fez in company with a French embassy. A 
collection of strangely confidential and sentimental reminiscences, 
called Le Livre de la pitie ei de la marl) belongs to 1891. Loti 
was on board his ship at the port of Algiers when news was 
brought to him of his election, on the 21st of May 1891, to the 
French Academy. In 1892 he publi.shed Fantomc d" orient ^ 
anottier dreamy study of life in Constantinople, a sort of con- 
tinuation of* Aziyade. He described a visit to the Holy Land, 
somewhat too copiously, in three volumes (1895-1896), and 
wrote a novel, Ramuntcho (1897), a story of manners in the 
Basque province, ^hich is equal to his best writings. In 1900 
he visited British India, with the view of describing what he saw ; 
the result appeared in 1903 — Vlnde (sans les Anglais). At his 
best Pierre Loti was unquestionably the finest descriptive writer 
of the day. In tHfc delicate exactitude with which he reproduced 
the impression given to his own alert nerves by unfamiliar forms, 
cololirs, sounds and perfumes, he was without a rival. But he 
was not satisfied with this exterior charm ; he desired to blend 
with it a moral sensibility of the extremest refinement, at once 
sensual and ethereal. Many of his best books are long sobs 
of remorseful memory, so personal, so intimate, that an English 
reader is amazed to find such depth of feeling compatible with 
the power of minutely and publicly recording what is felt. 
In spite of the beauty and melody and fragrance of Loti’s books 
his mannerisms are apt to pall upon the reader, and his later books 
of pure description were rather empty. His greatest successes 
were gained in the species of confession, half-way between fact 
and fiction, which he essayed in his earlier books. When all his 
limitations, however, have been rehear.sed, Pierre Loti remains, 
in the mechanism of style and cadence, one of the most original 
and most perfect French writers of the second half of the 19th 
c«ntury. Among his later works were ; La Troisiime jeunesse de 
Mme Prune (1905) ; Les Desenchaniees (1906, Eng. trans. by 
C. Bell) ; La Mart de Philac (1908) ; Judith Renaudin ('I'heatre 
Antoine, 1904), a five-act historic^ play based on an earlier 


book ; and, in collaboration j^itht£mile Vedel, a translation of 
King Lear, also produced at tlie Th6&tre Antoine in 1904. (E. G.) 

LOTSCHEN PASS, or Lotschbekg, an easy glacier pass 
(8842 ft.) leading from Kandersteg in the Bernese Oberland to 
the Ldtschen valley in the Valais, It is a very old pass, first 
mentioned distinctly in 1352, but probably crossed previously 
by the Valaisans who colonized various parts' of the Bernese 
Oberland. In 1384 and again in 1419 battlei were fought on 
it between the l^rnese and the Valaisans, while in 1698 a mule 
path (of which traces still exist) was constructed on the Bernese 
slope, though not continued beyond owing to the fear of the 
Valaisans that the Bernese would come over and alter their 
religion. In 1906 the piercing of a tunnel (8} m. lung) beneath 
this pass was begun, starting a little above Kandersteg and 
ending at Goppenstein near the mouth of the Lotschen valley. 
Subsidies were granted by both the confederation and the canton 
of Bern. This pass is to be carefully distinguished from the 
Ldtschenluckc (10,512 ft.), another easy glacier pass which leads 
from the head of the liitschen valley to the Great Aletsch 
glacier. (W. A. B. C.) 

LOTTERIES. The word lottery ^ has no very definite significa- , 
tion. It may be applied to any process of determining prizes by 
lot, whether the object be amusement or gambling or public 
profit. In the Roman Saturnalia and in the banquets of aristo- 
cratic Romans the object was amusement ; the guests received 
apophoreta. 'J’he same plan was followed on a magnificent scale 
by some of the emperors. Nero gave such prizes as a house or 
a slave. Heliogabalus introduced an element of absurdity — 
one ticket for a golden vase, another for six flies. This custom 
descended to the festivals given by the feudal and merchant 
princes of Europe, especially of Italy ; and it formed a prominent 
feature of the splendid court hospitality of Louis XIV. In 
the Italian republics of the i6tli century the lottery principle was 
applied to encourage the sale of merchandise, 'fhe lotto of 
Florence and the seminario of Genoa are well known, and Venice 
established a monopoly and drew a considerable revenue for 
the state. The first letters patent for a lottery in France were 
granted in 1539 by Francis I., and in 165O tlie Italian, Lorenzo 
Tonti (the originator of “Tontines”) opened another for the 
building of a stone bridge between the Louvre and the Faubourg 
St Germain. The institution became very popular in France, 
and gradually assumed an important place in the government 
finance. The parlemcnts frequently protested against it, but it 
had the support of Mazarin, and L. Pheiypeaux, comte de 
Pontchartrain, by this means raised the expenses of the Spanish 
Succession War. Neckcr, in his Administration des finances, 
estimates the public charge for lotteries at 4,000,000 livres per 
annum. There were also lotteries for the benefit of religious com- 
munities and charitable purposes. Two of the largest were the 
Loteries de Pieie and Des Enfans Trouves. These and also tlie 
great Loterie de lilcole mililaire were practically merged in the 
Loteric Royale by the decree of 1776, suppre.ssing all private 
lotteries in France. The financial basis of these larger lotteries 
was to take /^tbs for expenses and benefit, and return 
to the public who subscribed. The calculation of chances had 
become a familiar science. It is explained in detail by Caminade 
de ('astres in Enc. meth, finances, ii. s.v. “ Loterie.” The 
names of the winning numbers in the first drawing were (i) 
exirait, (2) ambe, (3) ierne, (4) quaterne, (5) quine. After this 
there were four drawings called primes gratuiies. The exirait 
gave fifteen times the price of the ticket ; the quine gave one 

1 The word " lottery “ is directly derived from Ital. lattena, cf. 
Fr. loterie, formed from lotto, lot, game of chance. " Lot " is in 
origin a 1 eutonic word, adopted into Romanic languages. In O. Eng . 
it appears as hlot, cf. Dutch lot, Gcr. Loos, Dan. loU, &c. The meaning 
of the Teutonic root hteut from which these words have derived is 
unknown. Primarily " lot " meant the object, such as a disk or 
counter of wood, a pebble, bean or the like, whicii was drawn or 
cast to decide by chance, under divine guidance, various matters, 
such as disputes, divisions of property > selection of oflicers and 
frequently as a method of divination in ancient times. From this 
original sense tlie meaning develops into that which falls to a person 
by lot, chance or fate, then to any portion of land, &c., allotted to 
a person, and hence, quite generally, of a quantity of anything. 
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million times the price. These are uid to be much more favour* 
able; terms than were given in Vflaina, Frankfort and other 
leading European cities at the end of the i8th century. The 
Loterie RoyaU was ultimately suppressed in 1836. Under the law 
of the 29th of May 1844 lotteries may be held for the assistance 
of charity and the fine arts. In 1878 twelve million i6ttery 
tickets of one fr&nc each were sold in Paris to pay for prizes to 
exhibitors in the^^rewt Exhibition and expenses of working-men 
visitors. The first prize was worth £5000 ; the second, £4000, 
and the third arid fourth £2000 each. The Soci^t6 du Credit 
Foncier, and many of the large towns, are permitted to contract 
loans, the periodical repayments of which are determined by 
lot. This practice, which is prohibited in Germany and England, 
resembles the older system of giving higher and lower rates of 
interest for money according to lot. Lotteries were suppressed 
in Belgium in 1830, Sweden in 1841 and Switzerland in 1865, 
but they still figure in the state budgets of Austria-Hungary, 
Prussia and other German States, Holland, Spain, Italy and 
Denmark. In addition to lottery loans, ordinary lotteries 
[occasion toUeries) are numerous in various countries of the con- 
tinent of Europe. They are of various magnitude and are 
organized for a variety of purposes, such as charity, art, agricul- 
ture, church-building, 8tc. It is becoming the tendency, however, 
to discourage private and indiscriminate lotteries, and even state 
lotteries which contribute to the revenue. In Austria-Hungary 
and Germany, for instance, every year sees fewer places where 
tickets can btf taken for them receive liceases. In 1904 a 
proposal for combining a working-class savings bank with a 
national lottery was seriously considered by the Prussian 
ministry. The scheme, which owes its conception to August 
Sch^l, edkor of the Berlin Lokalanzeigcry is an endeavour to 
utilize the love of gambling for the purpose of promoting thrift 
among the working-classes. It was proposed to make weekly 
collections from subscribers, in fixed amounts, ranging from 
sixpence to four shillings. The interest on the money deposited 
would not go to the depositors but would be set aside to form 
the prizes. Three hundred thousand tickets, divisible into 
halves, quarters and eighths, according to the sum deposited 
weekly, would form a series of 12,500 prizes, of a total value 
of £27,000, At the same time, the subscriber, while having his 
ordinary lottery chances of these prizes, still has to his credit 
intact the amount which he has subscribed week by week. 

In England the earliest lotteries sanctioned by government 
were for such purposes as the repair of harbours in 1 569, and the 
Virginia Company in 1612. In the lottery of 1569, 40,000 chances 
were sold at ten shillings each, the prizes being “ plate, and certain 
sorts of merchandises.” In 1698 lotteries, with the exception 
of the Royal Oak lottery for the benefit of the Royal Fishing 
Company, were prohibited as common nuisances, by which 
children, servants and other unwary persons had been ruined. 
This prohibition was in the 18th century gradually extended 
to illegal insurances on marriages and other events, and to a great 
many games with dice, such as faro, basset, hazard, except 
backgammon and games played in the royal palace. In spite of 
these prohibitions, the government from 1709 down to 1824 
annually raised considerable sums in lotteries authorized by 
act of parliament. The prizes were in the form of terminable or 
perpetual annuities. The £10 tickets were sold at a premium 
of say 40 % to contractors who resold them in retail (sometimes in 
one-sixteenth parts) by “ morocco men,” or men with red leather 
books ifriio travelled through the country. As the drawing ex- 
tended over forty days, a very pernicious system arose of insuring 
the fate of tickets during the drawing for a small premium of 
4d. or 6d. This was partly cured by the Little Go Act of 1802, 
directed against the itinerant wheels which plied between the 
state lotteries, and partly by Perceval’s Act in 1806, which 
confined the drawing of each lottery to one day. From 1793 to 
1824 the government made an average yearly profit of £346>765. 
Cope, one of the largest contractors, is said to have spent £36,000 
in advertisements in a single year. The English lotteries were 
used to raise loans for general purposes, but latterly they were 
confined to particular objects, such as the improvement of 


London, the* disposal of a museum, purchase of a picture 
gallery, &c. Through the effrir^ of Lord Lyttleton and others 
a strong public opiriion Was fohne^^ them, and in i%26 

they were finally prohibited. An energetic proposal to revive 
the system was made before the select Committee on metropolitan 
improvdmtents in 1830, but it was not listened to. Bv a unique 
blunder in legislation, authority was given to hold a lottery 
under an act of 1831 which provided a scheme for tlie improve- 
ment of the city of Glasgow, These ^‘Glasgow lotteries” 
were stippressed by an act of 1834. Art Unions were l^atined 
by the Art Unions Act 1846. The last lottery prominently 
before the public in England was that of Dotluer’s twelfthrcake 
lottery, which was suppressed on the 27th oJF pecember 1B60. 
As defined at the beginning of this article, the word lottery W a 
meaning wide enough to include missing-word competitions, 
distributions by tradesmen of prize cotipions, sweepstakis, &c. 
See Report of Joint Select Committee on Lotteries , Grc. (1,908). 
The statute jaw in Scotland is the same as in England. At 
common law in Scotland it is probable that all lotteries and 
for whatever purpose held, may be indicted as nuisances, ^e 
art unions are supposed to be protected by a specied statute. 

United States,— The American Congress of 1776 instituted a 
national lottery. The scheme was warmly advocated by Jefferson 
and other statesmen, and before 1820 at least seventy acts 
were passed by Congress authorizing lotteries for various public 
puiposes, such as schools, roads, &c. — about 85 % of the sub- 
scriptions being returned in prizes. At an early period (1812) 
the city of Washington was empowered to set up lotteries as a 
mode of raising money for public purposes ; but no loAeries 
were ever directly authorized by Congress itself after the adoption 
of the constitution of the United States. In 1833 they were 
prohibited in New York and Massachusetts and gradually in the 
other states, until they survived only in Louisiana. In that 
state, the Louisiana State Lottery, a company chartered in 
1868, had a monopoly for which it paid $40^000 to the state 
treasury. Its last charter was granted in 1879 for a period of 
twenty-five years, and a renewal was refused in 1890. In 1890 
Congress forbade the use of the mails for promoting any lottery 
enterprise by a statute so stringent that it was held to make it a 
penal offence to employ them to further the^sale of Austrian 
government bonds, issued under a scheme for drawing some 
by lot for payment at a premium (see Homer v. United States^ 
147 United States Reports, 449). This had the effect of com- 
pelling the Louisiana State Lottery to move its quarters to 
Honduras, in which place it still exists, selling its bonds* to a 
considerable extent in the Southern States. 

Since lotteries have become illegal there have been a great number 
of judicial decisions defining a lottery. In general, where skill or 
judgment is to be exercised there is no lottery, ghe essential element 
of which is chance or lot. There are numerous statutes against 
lotteries, the reason being given that they tend to promote a 
gambling spirit," and that it is the duty of the state to " protect 
the morals and advance the welfare of the peo[||e," In New York 
the Constitution of 1846 forbade lotteries, and by § 324 of the 
Penal C^de a lottery is declared " unlawful and a public nuisimoc." 
" Contriving " and advertising lotteries is also penal. The fpll^ing 
have been held illegal lotteries : In New York, a concert, the tickets 
for which entitled the holder to a prize to be drawn by lot ; in Indiana, 
offering a gold watch to the purchaser of goods who guesses the 
number of beans in a bottle ; in Texas, selling prize can^ ” boxes ; 
and operating a nickcUin-tiie-slot machine*-so also in LouisUma ; 
in Massachusetts, the " policy " or " envelope game," or a " raffle " ; 
in Kentucky (1905], prize coupon pack^es, the coupons having to 
spell a certain word (C 7 .S. v. Jefferson, 134 Fed. R. 299) ; in Kansas 
(190;) it was held by the Supreme Court that the ^ft Of . a hat-pki 
to each purchaser was not illegal as a " gift enterpmie," there being 
no ciiance or lot. In Oklahoma (1907) it was held that the making 
of contracts for the payment of money, the certainty iri value of 
return being dependent on chance, was a Ibttery {Fidelity Fund Co. 
V. Vaughan, 90 Pac. Rep. 34). The chief features of a lottery are 
" procuring through lot or chance, by the investment of a sym of 
money or something of value, some greater amount of money or thing 
of greater value. When such are the chief features of any scheme 
whatever it may be christened, or however it may be yarded or 
concealed by cunningly devised conditions or screens, it is unfter 
the law a lottery " (US. v. Wailaee, 58, Fed. Rep. 94 a). la *894 
and 1897 Congress forbade the importation of lottery tickets or 
advertisements into the United States, la 1899, setting up or 
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promoting lotteiieB in Alaska was prohibited by Ccmgress, s^ in 
1900 it forbade any lottery or sale of lottery tickets in Hawaii. In 
Porto Rico lotteries, raffles and gnt-enterprises are foxtndden (Penal 
Code, 1902, § 291). • ^ , 

AuTHORiriES.-^rt/i^Ms hist, pol. tnor, $con, et comm, sur les 
htcries me, it mod. spiriiuillis it temponlles dcs Oats et des iflisea 
(3 vote., Amsterdam, 1697), by the Bolognese historian Gregorio 
Leti; J. Dessaulx, be la passion du jeu depuis les anciens temps 
jusqu'd nos jours (Paris, 1779) ; Endcmann, Beitrdqe sur Geschichie 
der Lottrie und sum heutigen Lotterie (Bonn, iJifii) ; Larson, Lottrie 
und Volkswifthschaft (Berlin, 1894) ; J. Ashton, History of Engluh 
Lotteries (1893) ; Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion (1S92) ; Journal of the American Social Science Association^ 
xxxvi. xy , 

honi, ANTONIO (1667 ?-r74o), Italian musical composer, 
was the son of Matteo LOtti, Kapellmeister to the court of 
Hanover/ He wa.s born, however, at Venice and was a pupil of 
Legrenzi. He entered the Doge’s chapel as a boy, and in 1689 
was e^aged as an alto”' singer, succeeding later to the posts of 
deputy organist (1690), second organist (1692), first organist 
(1704), and J finally, in 1736 Maestro di Ca|>pella at St Mark’s 
church. He was also a composer of operas, and having attracted 
the interest of the crown prinre of Saxony during his visit to 
Venice in 1712, he was invited to Dresden, where he went m 
1717. After producing three operas there he was obliged to 
return to his duties at Venice in 17x9. He died on thfe 5th of 
January 1740. Like many other Venetian composers he wrote 
operas for Vienna, and enjoyed a considerable reputation outside 
Italy. A volume of madrigals published in 1705 contains the 
famous In una sippe of^brosay passed off by Bononcini as his own 
in London. Another is quoted by Miirtini in his Saggio di 
Contrappunio, Among his pupils were Alberti, Bassani, Galuppi, 
Gasparini and Marcello. Burney justly praises his church music, 
which is severe in style, but none the less modern in its grace and 
pathos. A fine setting of the Dies Irae is in the Impwial Library 
at Vienna, and some of his masses have been printed in the 
collections of Proskc and Liick, 

LOTTO, LORENZO (c. 1480-1556), Italian painter, is variously 
stated to have been born at Bergamo, Venice and Treviso, 
between 1475 ^ document published by Dr Bampo 

proves that he was born in Venice, and it is to be gathered from 
his will that 1480 was probably the year of his birth. Oyer- 
.shadowed by the genius of his three great contemporaries, Titian, 
Giorgione and Palma, he had been comparatively neglected by 
Srt historians until Mr Bernhard Berenson devoted to him an 
“ essay in constructive art criticism,” which not only restores 
to him his rightful position among the great masters of the 
Renaissance,'' but also throws clear light upon the vexed question 
of his artistic descent. Earlier autnorities have made Lotto a 
pupil of Giovanni Bellini (Morelli), of Previtali (Crowe and 
([^v’^alcaselle), of If?onardo da Vinci (Lomazzo), whilst others 
discovered in his work the influences of Cima, Carpaccio, Diirer, 
Palma and Francia. Mr Berenson has, however, proved that he 
was the pupil of Alvise Vivarini, whose religious severity and 
asceticism remainAi paramount in his work, even late in his life, 
when he was attracted by the rich glow of Giorgione’s and 
Titian’s colour. What distinguishes Lotto from his more famous 
contemporaries is his psychological insight into character and 
his personal vision— his unconventionality, which is sufficient 
to account for tlie comparative neglect suffered by him when his 
art is placed beside the more typical art of Titian and Giorgione, 
the supreme expression of the character of the period. 

That Lotto, who was one of tlie most productive painters of his 
time, could work for thirty years without succurnbing to the 
mighty influence of Titian’s sumptuous colour, is explained 
by the fact that during these years he was away from Venice, 
as is abundantly proved by documents and by the evidence oi 
signed and dated works. The first of these documents, dated 
1503, proves him to have lived at Treviso at this period. His 
earliest authentic pictures, Sir Martin Conway^s DanaS ” 
(about 1498) and the “ St Jerome ” of the Louvtc (a similar 
subject is at the Madrid Gallery ascribed to Titian), as indeed 
all the works executed before 1509, have unmistakable Vivarin^ 
esque traits in the treatment of the drapery and landscope, and 
• ool grey tomdity. To this group belong the Madonnas at 


Bridgewater House, Villk Qorghese, Naples, and Sta Cristina 
near TVeviso, the Kecanati^aJtarpicce, the “ Assumption of the 
Virgin ” at Asolo, and the portrait of a young man at Hampton 
Court. We find him at Rome between 1508 and 1512, at the time 
Raphael was painting in the Stanza della Signatura. A document 
in the Corsini library mentions that LottO' received 100 ducats as 
an advance payment for fresco-work in the upper floor of the 
Vatican, hut there is no evidence thatthis work wasever executed. 
In the next dated works, the “ Entombment ” at Jesi (1512), 
and the ** Transfiguration,” ” St James,” and “ St Vincent ” at 
Recanati, Lotto has abandoned the dryness and cool colour of 
his earlier style, and adopted a fluid method and a blonde, joyful 
colouring, in 1513 we And him at Bergamo, where he had 
entered into a contract to paint for 500 gold ducats an altarpiec^ 
for S. Stefano. The picture was only completed in 1516, and is 
now at S. Bartolommeo. From the next yews, spent mostly at 
Bergamo, with intervals in Venice and Jesi in the Marches, date 
the Dresden ‘‘ Madonna,” ” Christ taking leave of his Mother ” 
at ^ Berlin Gallery, the ” Bride and Bridegroom ” at Madrid, 
the National Gallery ” Family Group ” portrait of tire 
Protonothary Giuliano, several portraits in Berlin, Milan and 
Vienna, numerous altarpieces in and near Bergairio, the strangely 
misnamed “ Triumph of Chastity ” at the Rospigliosi Palace in 
Rome, and the portrait of Andrea Odoni at Hampton Court. 
In 1526 or 1527 Lotto returned to Venice, where Titian ruled 
supreme in the world of art ; and it was only natural tho/t the 
example of the great master should have fired him to emulation, 
though his experiments in this direction were confined to an 
attempt at rivalling the master’s rich and ruddy colour-schemes. 
Even in the Carmine altarpiere, the “ St Nichol^ of Bari,” 
which is his nearest approach to Titian, he retained hiwndivijiual- 
ized, as oppo.sed to Titian’s generalized, expression of emotion. 
But it was only a passing phase, and he soon returned to the 
cooler schemes of his earlier work. Among his chief pictures 
executed in Venice between 1529 and 1540 are the ” Christ and 
the Adulteress,” now at the Louvre, the “ Visitation ” at the 
Jesi Library, the “ Crucifixion ” at Monte S. Giusto, the Madonna 
at the Uftizi, the “ Madonna and Saints ” at Cingoli, and some 
portraits at the Berlin and Vienna museums, the Villa Borghe^ 
and Doria Palace in Rome, and at Dorchester House. He is 
again to be found at Treviso from 1542- 1545, at Ancona in 1550, the 
year in which he entirely lost his voice ; and in 1552 he ‘‘ devoted 
his person and all his property to the Holy Virgin of Loreto ” ^d 
took up his abode with the monks of that shrine. He died 
in 1556. A codex in his own handwriting, discovered in the 
archives of Loreto, not only includes a complete statement of 
his accounts from about 1539 death, but has a most 

interesting entry from which we gather that in 1540 Lotto 
completed the portraits of Martin Luthen and his wile. These 
portraits could not have been painted from life; they were 
presumably executed from some contemporary engraving, 

See Lwenso Lotto, by Bernard Berenson (London, 1901). 

LOTTO (Ital. for ” lot ”), a gambling game usually called Keno 
in America, played by any number of persons upon large boards 
or cords, each of which is divided into three horizontal rows of 
nine spaces, four .spaces in each row being left bla^ and the other 
five marked with numbers up to 90. Each card is designated by 
a general number. The cards usually lie on the gambling-'table, 
and a player may buy from the bank as many as he cares to use, 
each card being registered or pegged on an exposed table as soon 
as bought. Ninety small ivory markere, generally balls flattened 
on one side, numbered from i to 90, are placed in a bag and shaken 
out one by one, or, more usually, in a socalled ketuhgaosef '^kmd 
of urn with a spout through which the balls are allowed to roll by 
means of a spring. When a number falls out, the banker, or 
keno-roUer, calls it out distinctly, and each player upon whose 
card that number occurs places a mark over it. This is repeated 
until one player has all the numbers in one row of his card 
covered, upon which he calls out ** Keno I ” and wins all the 
money staked excepting a percentage to the bank. 

LOTUS, a popular name applied to several plants. The lotus 
fruits of the Greeks belonged to Zizyphus Lotus, a bush native 
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in south Europe with fruits as large as sloes, containing a mealy 
substance which can be used for making Iwefid and also a fer- 
mented drink. In ancient times the fruits were an important 
article of food among the poor ; whence lotophagi ** or lotus- 
eaters. Zizyphxis is a member of the natural order Rhamnaceae 
to which belongs the British buckthorn. The Egyptian lotus 
was a water-lily; Nymphaea Lotus \ as dso is the sacred lotus of 
the Hindus, ifehtmbium speciosum. The lotus tree, known to 
the Romans as the Libyan lotus, and planted by them for shade, 
was probably Celtis australis, the nettle-tree a southern 
European tree, a native of the elm family, with fruits like small 
cherries, which are first red and then black. Lolm of botanists 
is a genus of the pea-family (Legumimsae), containing a largfc 
number of species of herbs and undershrubs widely distribute 
in the temperate regions of the old world. It is represented in 
Britain by L, comiculaius, bird’s foot trefoil, a low-growing herb, 
common in pastures and waste places, with clusters of small 
bright yellow pea-like flowers, which are often streaked with 
crimson ; the popular name is derived from the pods which when 
ripe .spread like the toes of a bird's foot. 

LOTUS-EATERS (Gr. AwToc/Hiyot), a Libyan ifibe known 
to the Greeks as early as the time of Homer. Herodotus (iv. 
177) describes their countrj' as in the Libyan district bordering 
on the Syrtes, and says that a caravan route led from it to Egypt. 
Victor BtSrard identifies it with the modem Jerlm. When 
Odysseus reached the country of the Lotophagi, many of his 
sailors after csiting the lotus lost all wish to return home. Both 
Greeks and Romans used the expression ‘‘ to eat the lotus ” 
to denote forgetfulness (cf. Tennyson’s poem ^‘The Lotus- 
Eaters ”). 

Tkere liA been considerate discussion as to the identification of 
the Hoinofic lotus. Some have held that it is a prickly shrub, 
Zi*yplius Lotus, which bears a sweet^tasting fruit, and still grow.s 
in the old home of the Lotophagi, U Is eaten by the natives, who 
also make a kind of wine from the juice. P. Champault {VUniciens 
et Grfics cn I talk (Vaprh VOdysut^e^ p. 400, note 2), liowever, maintains 
that the lotus was a date ; Victor B^rard {Lcs Ph^nicUns et llDdy&sie^ 
1002-190.^, ii. 102) is doubtful, but contends that it was certainly a 
tree-fruit. If either of these bo correct, then the lotus of Od. iv. 
O03-O014 is quite a different plant, a kind of clover. Now Strabo 
(xvii. 029a) calls the lotus TrLa.v nifA. eat ^kav. Putting these two 
referencefi together with Sulpicius Severus, Biatogi i. 4. 4, R. M. 
Henry suggests that the Homeric lotus was really the 7r<ia of Strait, 
i,e, a kind of clover {Claskcal Review, December 1900, p. 435). 

' LOTZE, RUDOLF HERMANN (i8r7--i88i), German philoso- 
pher, was bora in Bautzen on the 21st of May 1817, the son of a 
physician. He received his education in the g>"mnasium of 
Zittau under teachers who inspired him with an enduring love 
of the classical authors, as we see from his translation of the 
Antigone of Sophocles into Latin verse, published when he had 
reached middle life.# He went to the university of Leipzig 
as a student of philosophy and natural sciences, but entered 
officially as a student of medicine. He was then only .seventeen. 
It appears that thus early Lotze’s studies were governed by two 
distinct interests. The first was scientific, based upon mathe- 
matical and physical studies under the guidance of E. H. Weber, 
W. Volckmann and G. T. Fechner. The other was his aesthetical 
and artistic interest, which was developed under the care of C. 
H. Weisse. To the former he owes his appreciation of exact 
investigation and a complete knowledge of the aims of science, 
to the latter an ecjual admiration for the great circk of ideas 
w'liich had been diffused by the teaching of Fichte, Schelihig 
and Hegel. Each of thc.se infljuences, wlwch early in life must 
have been familiar to liim, tempered and modified other, 
'fhe troe method of science which he possessed forced him to 
condemn as useless the entire form which Schelling’s and Hegel’s 
expositiox]^ had adopted, especially the dialectic method of the 
latter, whilst his love of art and beauty, and his appreciation of 
moral purposes, revealed to him the existence of a trans- 
phenamen£^l world of values into which no exact science could 
penetrate* It is evident how this initial position at once defined 
to him the taaks wl^h philosophy had to perform. First there 
wisre the natural sciences, themselves only }ust emerging from 
a confused conception of their true method ; especially those 


the medical sciences ; and pe^minently that icianoe which 
has sinos become so popular, the jicience of biology^ , \ 

Lotze’s first , essay was his drsaertation Ik biologm 
prindpihm pidlosaphuns, with wbkhhe gained Itbedwoc 
of doctor of medicine, after having on 3 y four months' previopriy 
got the degree of doctor of philosophy, Then, secondly, thw^ 
arose the question whether the methods of exact science sufficed 
to explain the connexion of phenomenit, 04 : whether for,f^ ex*^ 
planation of this the thinkisg mind was forced to resort to some 
h3q)othesis not immediately verifiable by observatioWi but 
dictated by higher aspirations and interests, And, if to satisfy 
these we were forced to maintain rtbp oxistien^ /Of a world ol 
moral standards, it was, thirdly, necesfiary ita>|pnn some opinion 
as to the relation of these mor^ standards of value to the forms 
and facts of phenomenal existence. « These difi^re^Wtasfes, 
which philosophy had to fulfil, mark pretty accurately ihe 
aims of Lotze’s writings, and the order in which they were 
published. He laid the foundation of his philosophical system 
very early in his MHafthysik (Leipzig, 1841) and his iogsifc 
(1845), ^hort books published while he was still a ^nior lecturer 
at Leipzig, from which university be migrated tp Gottingen, 
succeedii^ Herbart in the chair of philoaophy* But it was 
only during the last decade of his life that be ventured, with 
much hesitation, to present l»s ideas in a systematic and final 
form. The two books mentioned remained unnoticed by the 
reading public, and Lotze first became known to a larger circle 
through a series of works which aimed* at estahUshiUg m the 
study of the physical and mental phenomena of the Miman 
organism in its normal and diseased states the same general 
principles which had been adopted in the investigation of inn 
organic phenomena. These works were his Allgemtint PatMegm 
und T'herapie als mechanis^he Nalurwissmsthafim (Leipzig, 
1842, 2nd ed., 1848), the articles “ Lebenskraft ” (1843) and 
“ Seek und Seelenle^n ” (1846) in Rud* Wagner’s 
buck der Physiologic, his Allgemeine Physidogk des Karprr^ 
lichen Lebens (Leipzig, 1851), and his Medizitmehe Psychhogk 
Oder Physiologie der Stele (Leipzig, 1852)* 

When Lotze published these works, medical science' was sUU 
much under the influence of Scheliling’s pbildkopby of natute* 
The mechanical laws, to which external things were subject, 
were conceived as being valid only in the inorganic worlds 
In the organic and menud worlds these mechanical laws were 
conceived as being disturbed or overridden by other powers, 
such tts the influence of final causes, the existence of fypee, 
the work of vital and mental forces. This confusion Lotze, 
who had been trained in the sohool of mathematical reasoning, 
tried to dispel. The laws wltich govern particles of matter in 
the inorganic world govern them likewise if tl^ey are joined into 
an organism. A phenomenon a, if followed by b in the one case, 
Is followed by the same b also in the other case. Final causes^ 
vital and mental forces, the soul itself can,4f they act at alL 
only act through the inexorable mechanism of natural laws. 
As we therefore have only to do wiU^ the study of existing 
complexes of material and spiritual phenomena, the 'changes 
in these must be explained in sciencej % the rule of mechanical 
laws, such as obtain everywhere in the world, and only by sueh. 
One of the results of these inveatigatioms was to extend the 
meaning of the word mechanism, and comprise under it all laws 
which obtain in the phenomenal world, not excepting the 
phenomena of life and mind. Mechanism was the u^terable 
connexion of every phenomenon a with, other phenomena h, 
c, d, either as following or preceding jit ; jneghanism was the 
inexorabk form into which , the events of this, world are c^t, 
and by which they are connected. The object uf Jthose writings 
was to establish the all-pervading rule of mechonkm. But 
^ mechanical view of aatuire is not idmitkal with the , material 
istic. In the last of the, above-mentioned wmrks the question 
is discussed at great len^h bow we have ta 'Consider mind, ^ 
the relation between miB(d.and bod}^; the answer is— wc have 
to consider mind as an immaterial principle, its action, how<sver, 
on the body and vice, veisa as: purely meclmicah indicated 
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by the fixed laws of a psycho-physical mechanisitL These 
doctrines of I^tze — though pronounced with the distinct and 
reiterated reserve that they ^id not contain a solution of the 
philosophical question regarding the nature, origin, or deeper 
meaning of this all-pervading mechanism, neither an explanation 
how the action of external things on each other takes place 
nor yet of the relation of mind and body, that they were merely 
a preliminary formula of practical scientific value, itself requiring 
a deeper interpretation — these doctrines were nevertheless 
by many considered to be the last word of the philosopher who, 
denouncing the reveries of Schelling or the idealistic theories 
of Hegel, established the science of life and mind on the same 
basis as that of piatcrial things. Published as they were during 
the years when the modem school of German materialism was 
at its height,' these works of Lotze were counted among the 
opposition literature which destroyed the phantom of Hegelian 
wisdom and vindicated the independent and self-sufficing 
position of empirical philosophy. Even philosophers of the 
eminence of I. H. Fichte (the younger) did not escape this mis- 
interpretation of l4)tze*s true meaning, though they had his 
Metaphysik and Logik to refer to, though he promised in his 
Allgemeine Phystologie (1851) to enter in a subsequent work 
upon the “bounding province between aesthetics and physi- 
ology,” and though in his Medizinische Psychologie he had 
distinctly stated that his position was neither the idealism of 
‘ Hegel nor the realism of Herhart, nor materialism, hut that 
it was the conviction that the essence of everything is the part 
it plays in the realizatidn of some idea which is in itself valuable, 
that the sense of an all-pervading mechanism is to be sought 
in this, that it denotes the ways and means by which the highest 
idea, which we may call the idea of the good, has voluntarily 
chosen to realize itself. 

The misinterpretations which he had suffered induced lx)tze 
to publish a small pamphlet of a polemical character (Sireii- 
schriftetif Leipzig, '857), in which he corrected two mistakes. 
The opposition which he had made to Hegel’s formalism had 
induced some to associate him with the materialistic school, 
others to count him among the followers of Herhart. Lotze 
publicly and formally denied that he belonged to the school of 
Herhart, though he admitted that historically the same doctrine 
which might be considered the forerunner of Herbart’s teachings 
»ight lead to his own views, viz. the monadology of Leibnitz. 

When Lotze wrote these explanations, he had already given 
to the world the first volume of his great work, Mtkrokosmus 
(vol. 1. 1856, vol. ii. 1858, vol. iii. 1864 ; 3rd ed., 1876-1880). 
In many passages of his works on pathology, physiology, and 
psychology Lotze had distinctly stated that the method of 
research which he advocated there did not give an explanation 
of the phenomena of life and mind, but only the means of 
observing and connecting them together ; that the meaning 
of all phenomena, and the reason of their peculiar connexions, 
was a philosophical problem which required to be attacked from 
a different point of view ; and that the significance especially 
whicii lay in the phenomena of life and mind would only unfold 
itself if by an exhaustive survey of the entire life of man, in- 
dividually, socially, and historically, we gain the necessary 
data for deciding what meaning attaches to the existence of 
this mierwosm, or small world of human life, in the macrocosm 
of the universe. This review, which extends, in three volumes, 
over the wide field of anthropology, beginning with the human 
frame, the soul, and their union in life, advancing to man, 
his mind, and the course of the world, and concluding with 
history, progress, and the connexion of things, ends with the 
same idea wliich was expressed in Lotze ’s earliest work, his 
Metaphysik, The view peculiar to him is reached in the end as 
the crowning conception towards which all separate channels 
of thought have tended, and in the light of which the life of man 
in nature and mind, in the individual and in society, had been 
surveyed. This view can be briefly stated as follows. Every- 
where in the wide realm of observation we find three distinct 

' Sec Vogt, Physiologische Briefe (1845-1847) ; Moleschott, Der 
Kreislauf des Lebms (185a) ; BUchner, Kfaft um Staff (1855). 


regions,— the region of facts, ^ the region of laws and the region 
of stan^ds of value. TlieM? three regions arc separate only in 
our thoughts, not in reality. To comprehend the real position 
we are forced to the conviction tliat the worl(J of facts is the 
field in which, and that laws are the means by which, those higher 
standards of moral and aesthetical value arc being realized ; 
and such a union can ^ain only become intelligible through 
the idea of a personal Deity, who in the crcationiand preservation 
of a world lias voluntarily chosen certain forms and laws, through 
the natural operation of which the ends of His work are gained. 

Whilst I.^tze had thus in his published works closed the circle 
of his thought, beginning with a conception metaphysically 
gained, proceeding to an exhaustive contemplation of things 
in the light it afforded, and ending with the stronger conviction 
of its truth which observation, experience, and life could afford, 
he had all the time been lecturing on the various branches of 
philosophy according to the scheme of academical instruction 
transmitted from his predecessors. Nor can it be considered 
anything but a gain that he was thus induced to expound his 
views with regard to those topics, and in connexion with those 
problems, which were the traditional forms of philosophical 
utterance. His lectures ranged over a wide field : he delivered 
annually lectures on psychology and on logic (the latter including 
a survey of the entirety of philosophical research under the 
title Encyclopddie der Philosophie), then at longer intervals 
lectures on metaphysics, philosophy of nature, philosophy of 
art, philosophy ot religion, rarely on history of philosophy and 
ethics. In these lectures he expounded his peculiar views in 
a stricter form, and during the last decade of his life he embodied 
the substance of those courses in his System der Philosophies 
of which only two volumes have appeared (vol. i. LogjVe, ist ed., 
Leipzig, 1874, 2nd. ed., 1880 ; vol. ii. Metaphysik, 1879). *^rhc 
third and concluding volume, which was to treat in a more 
condensed form the principal problems of practical philosophy, 
of philosophy of art and religion, never appeared. A small 
pamphlet on psychology, containing the last form in which he 
had begun to treat the subject in his lectures (abruptly terminated 
through his death on the ist of July i88j) during the summer 
session of 1881, has been published by his son. Appended to 
this volume is a complete list of Lotze’s writings, compiled by 
Professor Rehnisch of Gottingen. 

To understand this series of I^tze's writings, it is necessary to 
begin with his dehnition of philosophy. This is given after his 
exposition of logic has established two points, viz. the existence in 
our mind of certain laws and forms according to which we connect 
the material supplied to us by our senses, and, secondly, the fact that 
logical thought cannot be usefully employed without the assump- 
tion of a further set of connexions, not logically necessary, but 
assumed to exist between the data of experience and observation. 
These connexions of a real not formal character arc handed to us 
by the separate sciences and by the u.sage and culture of everyday 
life. Language has crystallized them into certain definite notions 
and expressions, without which we cannot ])ruceed a single .step, 
but which we have accepted without knowing their exact meaning, 
much less tlieir origin. In consequence the special sciences and the 
wisdom of common life entangle themselves easily and frequently 
in contradictions. A problem of a purely formal character thus 
presents itself, viz. this — to try to bring unity and harmony into 
the scattered thoughts of our general culture, lo trace them to their 
primary assumptions and follow them into their ultimate conse- 
quences, to connect them all together, to remodel, curtail or amplify 
them, .so as to remove their apparent contradictions, and to combine 
them in the unity of an harmonious view of things, and especially 
to investigate tliose conceptions which form the initial assumptions 
of the several sciences, and to fix the limits of their applicaDilit>\ 
This is the formal definition of philosophy. Whether an harmonious 
conception thus gained will represent more than an agreement 
among our thoughts, whether it will represent the real conne;xion of 
things and thus possess objective not merely subjective value, cannot 
be decided at the outset. It is also unwarranted to start with the 
expectation that everything in the world should be explained by one 
principle, and it is a needless restriction of our means to expect unity 
of method, l^or are we able to start our philosophical investigations 
by an inquiry into the nature of human thought and its capacity to 
attain an objective knowledge, as in this case we would be actually 
using that instrument the usefulness of which we were trying to 
determine. The main proof of the objective value of the view we 
may gain will rather lie m the degree in which it succeeds in assigning 
to every element of culture its due position, or in which it is able to 
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appreciate and combine different and apparently opposite tendencies 
and interests, in the sort of justice witll which it weighs our manifold 
desires and aspirations^ balancing them in due proportions, refusing 
to sacrifice to a one-sided principle any truth or conviction which ex- 
pOTience has proven to be useful and necessary. The investigations 
will then naturally divide themselves into three parts, the first of 
which deals with those to our mind inevitable forms in which we 
arc obliged to think about things, if we .think at all (metaphysics), 
the second being devoted to the great region of facts, trying to 
apply the results t)f metaphysics to these, specially the two great 
regions of exlcrnal and mental phenomena (cosmology and psy- 
chology), the third dealing with those standards of value h'om 
which we pronounce our aeslhctical or ethical approval or dis- 
approval. In each department we shall have to aim first of all at 
views clear and consistent within themselves, but, secondly, we shall 
in the end wish to form some general idea or to risk an opinion how 
laws, facts and standards of value may be combined in one compre- 
hensive viqw. Convsid prat ions of this latter kind will naturally 
present themselves in the two groat departments of cosmology and 
psychology, or they may be didcgatcd to an independent research 
under the name of religious philosophy. We have already mentioned 
the final conception in which Lotze's .speculaliuti culiniiiates, that of 
a personal Deity, Himself the essence of all that merits existence for 
its own sake, who in the creation and government of a world has 
voluntarily chosen certain laws and lorms through which His ends 
arc to be realized. We may add that according to this view nothing 
is real but the living spirit of God and the world of living spirits 
which He has created ; the things of this world have only reality in 
so far as they arc the appearance of spiritual substance, which 
underlies everything. It is natural that Lotze, having this great 
and final conception always before him, works under its influence 
from tlie very beginning of his speculations, permitting us, as 
we progress, tc^gain every now and then a glimpse of llial inlcr- 
pretatioii of things which to him contains the solution of our 
difficulties. 

The key to Lotze’s .theoretical philosophy lies in his metaphysics, 
to the exposition of which important subject the first and last of 
hivS larger publications have been devoted. 'J'o understand Lotze’s 
philosophy, a careful and repeated perusal of these works is abso- 
lutely necessary. 'Ihc object of his metaphysics is so to remodel 
the current notions regarding the existence of things and their 
connexions with which the usage of language sup])lic.s us as to 
make them consistent and tliiakablc. 'I he further assumption, 
that the modified notions thus gained have an objective meaning, 
and fliat they somehow correspond to the real order of the •existing 
world which ol course they can never actually describe, depends 
upon a general confidence which wc must have in our reasoning 
powers, and in the .significance of a world in which wc ourselves 
with all the necessary courses of our thoughts have a due place 
a.ssigned. The principle therefore of the.se investigations is opposed 
to two attempts frequently rejieated in the history of philosophy, 
viz. : (i) the attempt to establish general laws or forms, which the 
develo])ment of things must luive obeyed, or which a Creator must 
have followed in the creation of a world (Hegel) ; and (2) the attempt 
to trace the gcnesi.s of our notions and decide as to their meaning and 
value (modern theories of knowledge). Neither of these attempts is 
practicable. The world of many things .surrounds us ; our notions, 
ny which wc manage correctly or incorrectly to describe it, arc also 
ready made. What remains to be done is, not to explain how such a 
world manages to be what it is, nor how we came to form these 
notions, but merely thfe — to expel Jrom the circle and totality of our 
conceptions those abstract notions which are inconsistent and jarring, 
or to remodel and define them .so that they may constitute a consistent 
and harmonious view. In this endeavour Lotze discards as useless 
and untenable many favourite conceptions of the school, many crude 
notions of everyday life. The course of things and their connexion 
is only thinkable by the as.sumption of a plurality of existences, the 
reality of which (as distinguished from our knowledge of them) can 
be conceived only as a multitude of relations. This quality of 
standing in relation to other things is that which gives to a thing its 
reality. And the nature of this reality again can neither be con- 
sistently represented as a fixed and hard substance nor as an un- 
alterable something, but only as a fixed order of recurrence of 
continually changing events or impressions. But, further, every 
attempt to think clearly what those relations arc, what we really 
mean, if we talk of a fixed order of events, forces upon us the necessity 
of thinking also that the different things which stand in relations or 
the diierent phases which follow each other cannot be merely 
externally strung together or moved about by some indefinable 
external power, in the form of some predestination or inexorable fate. 
The things themselves which exist and their changing phases mu.st 
stand in some internal connexion ; they themselves must be active 
or passive, capable of doing or .su ffering. This would lead to the view 
of Leibnitz, that the world consists of monads, self-sufficient beings, 
leading an inner life. But this idea involves the further conception 
of Leibnitz, that of a pre-established harmony, by which the Creator 
h^s taken care to arrange the life of each monad, so that it agrees 
with that of all others. This conception, according to Lotze, is 
neither necessary nor thoroughly intelligible. Why not interpret at 
once and render intelligible the common conception originating 


in natural science, viz. that of a system of laws which governs the 
many things ? But, in attempting to make this conception quite 
clear and thinkable, y/e are forcld to represent the connexioii of 
things as a universal substance, the essence of which we conceive as 
a system of laws which underlies everything and in its own self 
connects everything, but imperceptible, and known to us merely 
through the impressions it produces on us, which we Call things. 

A final refiection then teaches us that the nature of this universal 
and all-pervading substance can only be imagined by us as some- 
thing analogous to our own mental life, where alone we experience 
the unity of a- substance (which wo call self) preserved in the multi- 
tude of its (menial) states. It also becomes clear that only where 
such mental life really appears need we assign an independent 
existence, but that the purpose.s of everyday life as well as those of 
science are equally served if wc deprive the material things outside 
of us of an independence, and assign to. them mejely a connected 
existence tlirougli the universal substance by the action of which 
alone they can appear to us. 

The universal substance, which we may call the absolut^ is at 
this stage of our investigations not endued with the atmbutes 
of a personal Deity, and it will remain to be seen by further analysis 
in how far wc are able — without contradiction — to identify it 
with the object of religious veneration, in how far that which to 
metaphysics is merely a postulate can be gradually brought nearer 
to us and become a liviig power. Much ii this direction is said 
by Lotze in various passages of his writings ; anything complete, 
however, on the .subject is wanting. Nor would it seem as if it 
could be the intention of the author to do much more than point 
out the lines on which the further treatment of the subject should 
advance. The actual re.sult of his personal inquiries, the great idea 
which lies at the foundation of hi.s philosophy, wo know. It may 
be safely slated that Lotze would allow much latitude to individual 
convictions, as indeed it is evident that the empty notion of an 
absolute can only become living and signi^cant to us in the same 
degree as experience and thought have taught us to realize the 
seriousness of life, the significance of creation, the value ol the 
beautiful and the good, and the supreme worth of personal holiness, 
d'o endow the universal substance with moral attributes, to maintain 
that it is more than the metaphysical ground of everything, to say 
it is the perfect realization of the holy, the beautiful and the good, 
can only have a meaning for him who feels within himself what 
real not imaginary values arc clothed i 1 those expressions. 

Wc have still to mention that ac.stlietics formed a principal and 
favourite study of Lotze’s, and that he has treated this subject also 
in the light of the leading ideas of hi.s philosophy. See hi.s es.says 
Ueber den Begriff der Schonhett (Gottingen, 1845) and Ueber Bedin- 
gurigen derKunsischonheit, ibid. (1847) ; and especially liis Gcschichte 
dcY Aesthetik in Deutschland (Munich, 1868). 

Lotze’s hi.storical position is of much interest* Though he dis- 
claims being a follower of Herbart, his formal definition of philosophy 
and his concejition of the object of metaphysics are similar to those 
of Herbart, who defines phiio.sophy as an attempt to remodel thi^ 
fiotions given by experience. In this endeavour he forms with Mcr- 
barl an opposition to the philosophies of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, 
which aimed at objective and absolute kncnvledgc, and also the 
criticism of Kant, wliich aimed at determining the wUidity of 
human knowledge. But this formal agreement includes material 
differences, and the spirit which breathes in Lotze's writings is more 
akin to the objects and aspirations of the idealistic school than to the 
cold formalism of Herbart. What, however, with the idealists was 
an object of thought alone, the absolute, is to I-otze only in^equately 
definable in rigorous philosophical language ; the aspirations of the 
human heart, the contents of our feelings and desires, the aims of art 
and the tenets of religious faith mu.si grasped in order to fill the 
empty idea of the absolute with meaning. Thesb manifestations of 
the divine .spirit again cannot be traced and understood by reducing 
(as Hegel did) the growth of the human mind in the individurt, in 
society and in^ history to the monotonous rhythm of a speculative 
schematism ; the essence and worth which is in them reveals itself 
only to the student of detail, for reality is larger and wider than 
philosophy ; the problem, " how the one can be many,” is only solved 
lor us in the numberless examples in life and experience which 
surround us, for which wc must retain a lifelong interest and which 
constitute the true field of all useful human work. This conviction 
of the emptiness of terms and abstract Motions, and of the fulness 
of individual life, has enabled Lotze to combine in his writings the 
two courses into which German philosophical thought had been 
moving since the death of its great founder, Leibnitz. We may 
define these courses by the terms esoteric and exoteric — the fonner 
the philosophy of the school, cultivated principally at the universities, 
trying to systematize everything and r^uce all our knowledge to vi 
intelligible principle, losing in this attempt the deeper meaning of 
Leibnitz’s philosophy ; the latter the unsystematized philosophy of 
general culture which we find in the work of the great writers of the 
clas.sical period, Lessing, Winkelmann, Goethe, Schiller and Herder, 
all of whom expressed in some degree their indebtedness to Leibnilz. 
Lotze can be said to have brought pl\ilosophy out of the lecture- 
room into the market-place of life. By understanding and combining 
what was great and valuable in those divided and scattered en- 
deavours, he became the true successor of Leibnitz. 
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Thft age in which Lotzc lived and wrote in Germany was not one 
peculiarly fitted to appreciate the^positlon he took up. Frequently 
misunderstood, yet rarely criticized, he was nevertheless greatly 
admired, listened to by devoted hearers and read by an increasing 
circle. But this circle never attained to the unity of a philosophical 
school. The real meaning of Lotze's teaching is reached only by 
patient study, and those who in a larger or narrower sense call them- 
selves his followers will probably feel themselves indebted to him 
more for the general direction he has given to their thoughts, for the 
tone ho has imparted to their inner life, for the seriousness with which 
he has taught them to consider even small affairs and practical duties, 
and for the indestructible confidence with which his philosophy 
permits them to disregard the materialism of science^ the scepticism 
of shallow culture, the disquieting results of philosopliical and 
historical criticism. 

See E. PlicKlerer, Lotze*s pHihsophische Weltanschauung nach ihren 
GrundzUge^ (Berlin, 1882 ; 2nd ed., 1884) ; E. von Hartmann, 
Lutzes Plulosophie (Leipzig, 1888) ; O. Caspari, H. Lotze in seiner 
Stellut^zu der durch Kant hegrUndetem neuesten Geschichte der Phil- 
oso/>A»c (Breslau, 1883; 2'iid ed., 1894); R. Falcketiberg, 

Lotze (Stuttgart, ; Henry Jones, A Criiual Account of the 
Philosophy of LoiZ' (Glasgow, 1895) ; Paul Lange, Die Lehre vom 
Instincte bei Lotze und Darwin (Berhii, 189G) ; A. Lichtenstein, Lotze 
und Wundt (Bern, 1900). (J. T. M. ; H. St.) 

LOUBET, fiMlLE FRANCOIS (1838- ), 7th president of 

the French republic, was bom on the 30th of December 1838, 
tlie son of a peasant proprietor at Marsanne (Drome), who was 
more than once mayor of Marsanne. He was admitted to the 
Parisian bar in 1862, and took his doctoratc-in-law next year. 

' He was still a student when he witnessed the sweeping triumph 
of the Republican party in Paris at the general election in 1863. 
He sqftlcd down to the exercise of his profession in Montelimar, 
where he married in 1869 Marie Louise Picard. He also inherited 
a small estate at Grignan. At the crisis of 1870 he became 
mayor of Montelimar, and thenceforward was a steady supporter 
of Gambetta’s policy. Elected to the Chamber of l)eputies in 

1876 by Montelimar he was one of the famous 363 who in June 

1877 passed the vote of want of confidence in the ministry of 
the due de Broglie. In the general election of October he was 
re-elected, local enthusiasm lor him being increased by the fact 
that the government had driven him from the mayoralty. 
In the Chamber he occupied himself especially with education, 
fighting the clerical system established by the Loi Falloux, and 
working for the establishment of free, obligatory and secular 
primary instruction. In 1880 he became president of the depart- 
mental council in Drome. His support of the second Jules 
Ferry ministry and his zeal for the colonial expansion of France 
gave Jiini considerable weight in the moderate Republican party. 
He had enteVed the Senate in 1885, and he became minister of 
public works in the Tirard ministry (December 1887 to March 
1888). In 1892 President Sadi Carnot, who was his personal 
friend, asked him to form a cabinet. Loubet held the portfolio 
of the interior with the premiership, and had to deal with the 
anarchist crimes of that year and with the great strike of 
Carmaux, in which he acted as arbitrator, giving a decision 
regarded in many quarters as too favourable to the strikers. 
He yas defeated in November on the question of the Panama 
scandals, but he retained the ministry of the interior in the next 
cabinet under Alexandre Ribot, though he resigned on its re- 
construction in January. Hh reputation as an orator of great 
force and lucidity of exposition and as a safe and honest states- 
man procured for him in 1896 the presidency of the Senate, and 
in February 1899 he was chosen president of the republic in 
succession to Fdix Faure'by 483 votes as against 279 recorded 
by Jules Moline, his only serious competitor. He was marked 
out for fierce opposition and bitter insult as the representative 
of that section of the Republican party which sought the revision 
of the Dreyfus case. On the day of President Faure’s funeral 
Paul D^roul^de met the troops under General Roget on their | 
return to barracks, and demanded that the general should march 
on the £)lys6e. Roget sensibly took his troops back to barracks. 
At the Auteuil steeplechase in June the president was struck 
orf the head with a cane by an anti-Dreyfusord. In that month 
President Loubet summoned Waldeck-Rousseau to form a 
cabinet, and at the same time entreated Republicans of all 
shades of opinion to rally to the defence of the state. By the 
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efforts of Loubet and Waldock-Rousseau the Dreyfus affair was 
settled, when Loubet, acting on the advice of General Galliffet, 
minister of war, remitted the ten years’ imprisonment to which 
Dreyfus was condemned at Rennes. Loubet’s presidency saw 
an acute stage of the clerical question, which was attacked 
by Waldeck-Kousseau and in still more drastic fashion by the 
Combes ministry. The French ambassador was recalled from 
the Vatican in April 1905, and in July the sepenation of church 
and state was voted in the Chamber of Deputies. Feeling had 
run high between France and England over the mutual 
criticisms passed on the conduct of the South African War and 
the Dreyfus case respectively. These differences were composed 
by the Anglo-French entente ^ and in 1904 a convention between 
the two countries secured the recognition of French claims in 
Morocco in exchange for non-inlerference with thp English 
occupation of Egypt. President Loubet was a typical example 
of the peasant-proprietor class, and had none of the aristocratic, 
not to say monarchical, proclivities of President Faure. He 
inaugurated the Paris Exhibition of 1900, received the tsar 
Nicholas 11. in September 1901 and paid a visit to Russia in 
1902. He also exchanged visits with King Edward VII., 
with the king of Italy and the king of Spain. The king of Spain’s 
visit in 1905 was the occasion of an attempt on his life, a bomb 
being thrown under his carriage as he was proceeding with his 
guest to the opera. His presidency came to an end in January 
1906, when he retired into private life. 

LOUDON, ERNST GIDEON, Freiherr voN ^717-1790^ 
Austrian soldier, was horn at Tootzen in Livonia, on the 2nd of 
February 1717. His family, of Scottish origin,^ had been settled 
in that country since before 1400. His father was a lieutenant- 
colonel, retired on a meagre pension from the Swedish service, 
and the boy was sent in 1732 into the Russian army as a cadet 
He took part in Field Marshal Miinnich’s siege of Danzig in 
1734, in the march of a Russian corps to the Rhine in 1735 
in the Turkish war 1738-1739. Dissatisfied with his prospects 
he resigned in 1741 and .sought military employment elsewhere. 
He applied first to Frederick the Great, who declined his services. 
At Vienna he had better fortune, being made a captain in Trench’s 
free corps. He took part in its forays und marches, though not 
in its atrocities, until wounded and taken prisoner in Alsace. 
He was shortly released by the advance of the main Austrian 
army, II is next active service, still under Trenck, was in the 
Silesian mountains in 1745, in which campaign he greatly disr 
tinguished himself as a leader of light troops. He was present 
also at Soor. He retired shortly afterwards, owing to his distaste 
for the lawless habits of his comrades in the irregulars, and after 
long waiting in poverty for a regular commission he was at last 
made a captain in one of the frontier regiments, spending the 
next ten years in half-military^ half-admiflistrative work in the 
Carlstadt district. At Bunich, where he was stationed, he built 
a church and planted an oak forest now called by his name. 
He liad reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel when the outbreak 
of the Seven Years’ War called him again into the field. From 
this point began his fame as a soldier. Soon promoted colonel, 
he distinguished himself repeatedly and was in 1757 made a 
General-feldwacht-meister (major-general of cavalry) and a 
knight of the newly founded order of Maria Theresa. In the 
campaign of 1758 came his first opportunity for fighting an 
action as a comraander-in-chief, and he used it so well that 
Frederick the Great was obliged to give up the siege of Olmiitz 
and retire into Bohemia (action of Dom-stadtl, 3pth of June). 
He was rewarded with the grade of lieutcnant-fidd-marshal 
and haiving again shown himself an active and darii^ com- 
mander in the campaign of Hochkirch, he was created a Freiherr 
in the Austrian nobility by Maria Theresa and in the pecra^ 
of the Holy Roman Empire by her husband the emperor Francis. 
Maria Theresa gave him, further, the grand cross of the orckr 
she had founded and an estate near Kuttenberg in Bohemia. 
He was placed in command of the Austrian contingent sent to 

1 His name is phonetically spelt Laudon or Laudohn by Germans, 
and the latter form was that adopted by himself and his family. 
In 1759, however, he reverted to the original Scottish form. 
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join the Russians on the Oder. At*JCunersdorf he turned defeat 
into a briiliant victory, and was promoted Feldzeugmeister 
and made commander-in-chief in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 
In 1760 he destroyed a whole corps of Frederick’s army under 
Fouqu^ at Landshut and stormed the important fortress of 
Glatz. In 1760 he sustained a reverse at Frederick’s hands in the 
battle of Liegnitz (Aug. 15th, 1760), which action led to bitter 
controversy with*Daun and Lacy, the commanders of the main 
army, who, Loudon claimed, had left his corps unsupported. 
In 1761 he operated, as usual, in Silesia, but he found his Russian 
allies as timid as they had been after Kunersdorf, and all attempts 
against Frederick’s entrenched camp of Bunzelwitz (see Seven 
Years’ War) failed. He brilliantly seized his one fleeting 
opportunity, however, and stormed Schweidnitz on the night of 
Sept. 3o'Octol3er ist, 1761. His tireless activity continued to the 
end of the war, in conspicuous contrast with the temporizing 
strategy of Daun and Lacy. The student of the later campaigns 
of the Seven Years’ War will probably admit that there was 
need of more aggressiveness than Daun displayed and of more 
caution than suited Loudon’s genius. But neither recognized 
this, and the last three years of the war are marked by an ever- 
increasing friction between the “ Fabius ” and the “ Marcellus,” 
as they were called, of the Austrian army. 

After the peace, therefore, when Daun became the virtual 
commander-in-chief of the army, Loudon fell into the back- 
ground. Offers were made, by Frederick the Great amongst 
others, to incfuce Loudon to transfer his services elsewhere. 
Loudon did not entertain these proposals, although negotiations 
went on for some years, and on Lacy succeeding Daun as president 
of the council of war Loudon was made inspector-general of 
infantry, dissensions, however, continued between Loudon 
and Lacy, and on the accession of Joseph IL, who was intimate 
with his rival, Loudon retired to his e,state near Kuttenberg. 
Maria 'rheresa and Kaunitz caused him, however, to be made 
commander-in-chief in Bohemia and Moravia in 1769. This 
post he held for three years, and at the end of this time, con- 
templating retirement from the service, he settled again on his 
estate. Maria Tlieresa once more persuaded him to remain in 
the army, and, as his estate had diminished in value owing to 
agrarian troubles in Bohemia, she repurchased it from him 
(1776) on generous terms. Loudon then settled at Hadersdorf 
near Vienna, and shortly afterwards was made a field-marshal. 
Of this Carlyle {Frederick the Great) records that when Frederick 
the Great met Loudon in 1776 he deliberately addressed him 
in the emperor’s presence as “ Herr Fcldmarschall.” But the 
hint was not taken until February 1778. 

In 1778 came the War of the Bavarian Succession. Joseph 
and Lacy were now reconciled to Loudon, and Loudon and Lacy 
commanded the tw6 armies in the field. On this occasion, 
however, Loudon seems to have in a measure fallen below his 
reputation, while Lacy, who was opposed to Frederick’s own 
army, earned new laurels. For two years after this Loudon 
lived quietly at Hadersdorf, and then the reverses of other 
generals in the Turkish War called him for the last time into the 
field. Though old and broken in health, he was commander-in- 
chief in fact as well as in name, and he won a last brilliant success 
capturing Belgrade in three weeks, 1789. He died within the 
year, on the 14th of July at Neu-Titschein in Moravia, still 
on duty. His last appointment was that of commander-in-chief 
of the armed forces of Austria, whi<'h had been created for him 
by the new emperor Leopold. Loudon was buried in the grounds 
of Hoflersdorf. Eight years before his death the emperor 
Joseph had caused a marble bust of this great soldier to be 
placed in the chamber of the council of- war. 

His son Johann Lui>wig Alexius, Freiherr von Loudon 
(1762-1822) fought in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars 
with credit, and rose to the rank of lieutenant-ficld-marshal. 

See memoir by v. Arncth in Allqemeine dentsche Biographic ^ .s.v. 
'* Laudon," and life by G. B. Malleson. 

•LOUDOTO, JOHli CAMPBELL, ist Earl op (1598-1663), 
Scottish politician, eldest son of Sir James Campbell of Lawers, 
became Ilaron* Loudoun in right of his wife Margaret, grand- 
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daughter of Hugh Campbell, ist Baron Loudoun (d. 1632). He 
was created earl on the 12th of May 1633, but in consequence 
of his opposition to Charles I.’s gchurch policy in Scotland the 
patent was stopped in Chancery. In 1637 he was one of the 
supplicants against the introduction of the English liturgy ; ' 
and with John Leslie, 6th earl of Rothes, he took a leading part 
in the promulgation of the Covenant and in the General Assembly 
which met at Glasgow in the autumn of 1638. He served tmder 
General Leslie, and was one of the Scottish commissioners at the 
Pacification of Berwick in June 1639. In November of that year 
and again in 1640 the Scottish estates sent Loudoun wkh Charles 
Seton, 2nd carl of Dunfermline, to London on an embassy to 
Charles 1 . Loudoun intrigued with the French Ambassador and 
with Thomas Savile, afterwards earl of Sussex, but 'wifhout much 
success. He was in I^ndon when John Stewart, earl of l^aquair, 
placed in Charles’s hands a letter signed by Loudoun Und six 
others and addressed to Louis XI 11 . In spite of his protest that 
the letter was never sent, and that it would in any case be covered 
by the amnesty granted at Berwick, he was sent to the Tower. 
He was released in June, and two months later he re-entered 
England with the Scottish invading army, and was one of the . 
commissioners at Ripon in October. In the following August 
(1641) Charles opened parliament at Edinburgh in person, and 
in pursuance of a policy of conciliation towards the leaders of the 
Covenant Loudoun was made lord chancellor of Scotland, and 
hi.s title of earl of Loudoun was allowed. He also became first 
commissioner of the treasury. In 1642 he^was sent b}' the Scottish 
council to York to offer to mediate in the dispute between 
Charles and the parliament, and later on to Oxford, but m the 
second of these instances Charles refused to accept his authority. 
He was constantly employed in sulwequent negotiations, and m 
1647 was sent to Charles at Carisbrooke Castle, Init the “ Engage- 
ment ” to assist the king there made displeased the extreme 
('ovenanters, and Loudoun was obliged to retract his support of 
it. He was now entirely on the side of the duke of Argyll and 
the preachers. He assisted in the capacity of lord chancellor 
at Charles ll.’s coronation at Scone, and was present at Dunbar. 
He joined in the royalist rising of 1653, but eventually sur- 
rendered to General Monk. His estates \^ere forfeited 
Cromwell, and a sum of money settled on the countess and her 
heirs. At the Restoration he was removed from the cbancellor- 
,ship, but a pension of £1000 granted him by Charles 1. in 1643 
was still allowed him. In 1662 he was heavily fined. He died 
in Edinburgh on the 15th of March 1663. ^ 

The carl's" elder son, fames (d. 16S4), 2nd earl of Loudoun, pas.sed 
his life out. of threat Britain, and when he died at Leiden was suo- 
ceeded by his son Hugh (d. 1734). The 3rd earl hold various high 
]»ositions in England and Scotland, being chosen one of the repre- 
sentative peers for Scotland at the union of th® parliaments in 1707. 
He rendered good service to the government during the rising m 
1715, especially at the battle of Sherilimuir, and was succeeded 
as 4th earl by his sou John (1705-1782), who fought against the 
Jacobites in 1745, was commander-in-chief of Jthe British force in 
America in 1756 and died unmarried. The title then passed to 
James Mure Campbell (d. 1786), a grandson of the 2nd carl, and was 
afterwards borne by the marquesses of Hastings, descendants the 
5lh earl's daughter and heiress,, Flora (1780-1840). Again revert- 
ing to a female on the death of Henry, 4th marquess of Hastings, 
in 1868, it came afterwards to Charles (b. 1855), a nephew of this 
marquess, who became iith earl of Loudoun. 

LOUDUN, a town of western France, capital of an arroadisae- 
ment in the department of Vienne, on an eminence overlookmg 
a fertile plain, 45 m. by rail S.W. of "Tours. Pop. (1906) 3931. 

It was formerly surrounded by walls, of which a single gateway 
and two lowers remain. Of the old castle of the counts of Anjou 
which was destroyed under Richelieu, the site now forming a 
public promenade, a fine rectangular donjon of the 12th century 
IS preserved ; at its base traces of Roman constructions have 
been found, with fragments of porphyry pavemept, mosaics and 
mural paintings. The Carmelite convent was the scene of the 
trial of Urban Grandier, who was burnt alive for witchcraft in 
1634 ; the old Romanesque church of Sainte Croix, of which’*he 
was cur6, is now used as a market. ‘The church of St Pierre-du- 
Marchd, Gothic in style with a Renaissance portal, has a lofty 
stone spire. There are several curious old houses in the town. 
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Th^ophraste Rcnaudot (d. 1653), founder of the Gazette de France, 
was born at Loudun, where there^is a statue of him. The manu - 
facture of lacc and upholstery primming and of farm implements 
is carried on, and there is a considerable trade in agricultural 
products, wine, dx. Loudun (Laudanum in ancient times) was 
a town of importance during the religious wars and gave its 
name in 1616 to a treaty favourable to the Protestants. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, a market town and municipal borough in 
the Loughborough (Mid) parliamentary division of Leicestershire, 
England, near the river Soar and on the Loughborough canal. 
Pop. (1901) 2i,5oS. It is 110 m. N.N.W. of London by the 
Midland railway, and is served by the Great Central and a 
branch of the Lgiulon and North-V\ estern railways. The neigh- 
bourhood !s a rich agricultural district, and lo the S.W. lies 
the hilly tract known as Charnwood Forest. The church of All 
Saints ftands on rising ground, and is a conspicuous object for 
many miles round ; it is of Decorated work, and the tower is 
Perpendicular. Tlvt other churches arc modern. Public build- 
ings include the town hall and exchange, town offices, county 
hall and free library. The grammar school, founded in 1495 
under the charity of Thomas Purton, occupies modern buildings 
in pleasant grounds. Thexe is also a girls’ grammar school partly 
dependent on the same foundation. The principal industry is 
hosieiy making ; there are also engineering, iron and dye works 
and bell foundries. The great bell for St Paul’s cathedral, 

- London, was cast here in 1881. Loughborough was incorporated 
in 1888. Area, 3045 acres. 

The manor of Lough*borough (Luciehuritt\ Luctehurg, Lughle- 
burghj was granted by William the Conqueror to Hugh Lupus, 
from whom it pa.sstd to the Despensers, In 1226-1227 w'hcn it 
belonged to Hugh Despenscr he obtained various privileges for 
himself and his men and tenants there, among which were 
quittance from suits at the county and hundred courts, of sheriffs’ 
aids and of view of frankpledge, and also a market every Thursday 
and a fair on the vigil, day and morrow of St Peter ad vincula. 
The market rights were purchased by the town in 1880 from the 
trustees of Thomas Cradock, late lord of the manor. Edward 11 . 
^■i.sitcd the manor several times when it belonged to his favourite, 
Hugh Despenser the elder. Among the subsequent lords were 
Henry de ileaumont and Alice his wife. Sir Edward Hastings, 
created Baron Hastings of Loughborough in 1558, Colonel Henry 
Hastings, created baron in 1645, and the carls of Huntingdon. 
Alexander Wedderburn was created Baron Loughborough in 
1780 when he became chief justice of the common pleas. During 
the 19th cent4iry most of the manorial rights were purchased by 
the local board. Loughborough was at first governed by a bailift, 
afterwards by a local Ijoard, and was finally incorporated in 1888 
under a mayor, 6 alcJ^Tincn and 1 8 councillors. It has never been 
reprc.scnted in parliament. Lace-making was formerly the chief 
industry, but machines for making lacc set up in the town by J ohn 
Heathcotc were destroyed by the Luddites in 3816, and the 
manufacture lost ito importance. Bell-fo.mding was introduced 
in 1840. John Cleveland, the Royalist poet, was born at 
I.X)ugtiborough in 1613, John Howe the painter in 1630 and 
Richard tulteney the botanist in 1730. 

Sec Victoria County History, Leicestershire ; W. G. D. Fletcher, 
Chapters in the History of Loughborough (i8«3) ; Sir Thomas Pochin, 
"Historical Desenplion of Loughborough" (i77«) (vol. viii. of 
Bibliotheca topographica Dritannica). 

LOUGHREA, a market town of Co. Galway, Ireland, 
pleasantly situated on the N. shore of Lough Rea, 116 m. W. from 
Dublin by a branch from Attymon Junction on the Midland 
Great Western railway. Pop. (1901), 2815. There are slight 
remains of an Early English Carmelite friary dating c, 1300, which 
escaped the Dissolution. ].o ghrea is the seat of the Roman 
Catholic bishop of Cloufert, and has a cathedral built in 1900- 
1905. A part of the castle of Richard de Burgh, the founder of 
the friary, still survives, and there are traces of the towm fortifica- 
tions. In the neighbourhood are a cromlech and two ruined 
towers, and crannogs, or ancient stockaded islands, have been 
discovered in the lough. Apart from the surroundings of the 
lough, the neighbouring country is peculiarly desolate. 


LOUGHTON. an urban disj^rict in the Epping parliamentary 
division of Essex, England, ^iij m. N.N.E. of Liverpool Street 
station, London, by the Great Eastern railway. Pop. (1901), 
4730. This is one cf the villages which has become the centre of 
a residential district, and is frequented by holiday-makers from 
London, owing to its proximity to the pleasant woodland scenery 
of Epping Forest. It lies on the eastern outskirts of the Forest, 
near the river Roding. 'There are several ntodern churches. 
'The lordship of the manor was granted to Waltham Abbey. 
In the vicinity arc large earthworks, probably of British origin, 
known as Loughton C amp. 

LOUHANS a town of east-central France in the old province 
of Franchc-Comte, now capital of an arrondissement in the 
department of Saonc-et-Loirc, 34 m. N.N.E. of Macon by road. 
Ikip. (1906), 3216. Its church has a fine tower of the 1 5th century, 
of which the balustrade is carved so as to form the first words 
of the Avc Maria. There are also a hospital of the 17th century 
with a collection of ancient earthenware, a lown-hall of the i8th 
century and remains of ramparts of the 16th and 17 th century. 
The town is tlie central market of the agricultural plain of Bresse ; 
chickens form the chief article of commerce. There is also a 
large felt-hat manufactory. 

LOUIS or Lewis (from the Frankish Chlodowich, Chlodwig, 
Latinized as Chlodowitts, IMhuivicus, Lodhuvicus, whence— in 
the Strassburg oath of 842 — 0 . Fr. Lodhuwigs, then Chlovis, J.oys 
and later Louis, whence Span. Zm/c and— through the Angevin 
kings — Hungarian Ldjas; cf. Ger. Ludwig or ludewtg, from 
O. II. Ger. Hluduwtc, Hliidwig, Ludhuwig, M. II. Ger. Ludewte; 
ltd. Lodovico), a masculine proper name, meaning “ Fame-fight ” 
or “ Famous in fight,” from old Frankish chluJ, chlod ( 0 . H. Ger. 
hlud, hlad), “ fame,” and wick ( 0 . H. Ger. wtc., wtgf A.S. wig) 
"war,” "battle” (cf. Gr. KA-iTu/iaxos). The name has been 
borne by numerous European sovereigns and others, of wliom 
.some arc noticed below in the following order: (1) Roman 
emperors and FYankish and German kings, (2) kings of Bavaria, 
(3) kings of France, (4) kings of Hungary, (5) kings of Naples, 
(0) Louis of Nassau. (Louis iTiilippe, king of the French, is dealt 
with separately.) 

LOUIS L (778-840), surnamed the “ Pious,” Roman emperor, 
third son of the emperor Charlemagne and his wife liildegarde, 
was born at Chasscncuil in central France, and crowne d king of 
Aquitaine in 781. He received a good education ; but as his 
tastes were ecclesiastical rather than military, the government 
of his kingdom was mainly conducted by his counsellors. Louis, 
however, gained sound experience in w-arfarc in the defence of 
Aquitaine, shared in campaigns against the Saxons and the Avars, 
and led an army to Italy in 792. In 794 or 795 he married 
Irmengarde, daughter of Ingram, count of Haspen. After the 
deaths of his two elder brothers^^Louis, at liHs father ’.s command, 
crow'ned himself co-emperor at Aix-la-Chapelle on the nth of 
September 813, and was formally associated in the government 
of the Empire, of which he became sole ruler, in the following 
January. He earned the surname of ” Pious ” by bani.shing 
ids sisters and others of immoral life from court ; by attempting 
to reform and purify monastic life ; and by showing great 
liberality to the church. In October 816 he was crowned 
emperor at Reims by Pope Stephen IV. ; and at Aix in July 
817, he arranged for a division of his Empire among his sons. 
'This was followed by a revolt of his nephew, Bernard, king of 
Italy ; but the rising was easily suppressed, and Bernard was 
mutilated and killed. 'The emperor soon bt‘gan to repent of 
this cruelty, and when his remorse had been accentuated by the 
death of Ills wife in 818, he pardoned the followers of Bernard 
and restored their estates, and in 822 did public penance at 
Attigny. In 819 he married Judith, daughter of Welf L, count 
of Bavaria, who in 823 bore him a son Charles, afterwards 
called the Bald. Judith made unceasing efforts to secure a 
kingdom for her child ; and with the support of her eldest 
step-son Lothair, a district was carved out for Charles in 829. 
Discontent at this arrangement increased to the point of rebellion, 
which broke out the following year, provoked by Judith’s in- 
trigues with Bernard, count of Barcelona, whom she had installed 
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as her favourite at court. Lothair and his brother Pippin joined 
the rebels^ and after Judith had roen sent into a convent and 
Bernard had fled to Spain, an assembly was held at Compi^gne, 
when Louis was practically deposed and Lothair became the 
real ruler of the Empire. Sympathy was, however, soon aroused 
for the emperor, who was treated as a prisoner, and a second 
assembly was held at Nimwegen in October 830 when, with 
the concurrence«f his sons Pippin and Louis, he was restored to 
power and Judith returned to court. 

Further trouble between Pippin and his father led to the 
nominal transfer of Aquitaine from Pippin to his brother 
Charles in 831. The emperor’s plans for a division of his 
dominions then led to a revolt of his three sons. Louis met th' m 
in June 833 near Kolmar, but owing possibly to the influence 
of Pope Gregory IV., who took part in the negotiations, he found 
himself deserted by his supporters, and the treachery and 
falsehood which uiarked the proceedings gave to the place the 
name of Lugenfeld, or the “ field of lies.” Judith, charged 
with infidelity, was again banished ; Louis was sent into the 
monastery of St Mcdard at Soissons ; and the government of 
the Empire was assumed by his sons. The emperor was forced 
to confess his sins, and declare himself unworthy of the throne, 
but Lothair did not succeed in his efforts to make his father 
a monk. Sympathy was again felt for Louis, and when the 
younger Louis had failed to induce Lothair to treat the emperor 
in a more becoming fashion, he and Pippin took up arms on 
behalf of their father. The result was that in March 834 Louis 
was restored to power at St Denis ; Judith once more returned 
to his side and the kingdoms of Louis and Pippin were increased. 
The struggle with Lothair eontinued until the autumn, when 
he submitted to the emperor and was confined to Italy. To 
maae the restoration more complete, a great assembly at Dicdcn- 
hofen declared the deposition of Louis to have been contrary 
to law, and a few days later he was publicly restored in the 
cathder£d of Metz. In December 838 Pippin died, and a new 
arrangement was made by which the Empire, except ^Bavaria, 
the kingdom of Louis, was divided btaween Lothair, now 
reconciled to his father, and Charles. The emperor was returning 
from suppressing a revolt on the part of his son Louis, provoked 
by this disposition, when he died on the 20th of June 840 on an 
island in the Rhine near Ingelheim. He was buried in the church 
of St Arnulf at Metz. Louis was a man of strong frame, who 
loved the chase, and d»d not shrink from the hardships of war. 
He was, however, easily influenced and was unequal to the govern- 
ment of the Empire bequeathed to him by his father. No 
sustained effort was made to ward off the inroads of the Danes 
and others, who were constantly attacking the borders of the 
Empire. Louis, who is also called La Dibcmnaire, counts as 
Louis L, king of France. 

Sec Annales Fuldenscs ; Aiftiiales Deriiniani; Thcgan, Viia 
Hludoivici ; ihc Vita Hludowici attributed to Astronomus ; Er- 
moldus Nigellus, Jn honorem Hludowici imperatoris ; Nithard, 
Historiarum hbri, all in the Monumenta Germaniae hisiorica. Sertp- 
toreSy Bande i. and ii. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826 fol.) ; E. Muhl- 
bacher, Die Fe^esten des Kaiserreichs unier den Karoltngern (Inns- 
bruck, 18K1) ; and Deutsche Geschichte imtcr den Karolingern (Stutt- 
gart, 1886) ; B. Simson, Jahrbilcher des frdnkischen Reichs unier 
Ludwig dem Frommen (Leipzig, 1874-1870) ; and E. Diimmler, 
Geschichte des ostfrdnkischen Retches (Leipzig, 1887-1888). 

(A. W. H.*) 

LOUIS II. (825-875), Roman emperor, eldest son of the emperor 
Lothair L, was designated king of Italy in 839, and taking up 
his residence in that country was crowned king at Rome by Pope 
Sergius 11 . on the 15th of June 844. He at once preferred a 
claim*to the rights of an emperor in the city, which was decisively 
rejected ; but in 850 he was crowned joint emperor at Rome 
by Pope Leo IV., and soon afterwards married his cousin, Engel- 
berga, a daughter of King Louis the German, and undertook the 
independ nt government of Italy. He took the field against 
the Saracens p quashed some accusations against Pope Leo ; 
held a diet at Pavia ; and on the death of his father in September 
855 became sole emperor. The division of Lothair’s dominions, 
by which he obtained no territory outside Italy, aroused his 
discontent, and in S3 7 he allied himself with Louis the German 
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against his brother Lothiur, king of Lorraine, and King Charles 
the Bald. But after Louis hac} secured the election of Nicholas 
I. as pope in 858, he became reconciled with his brother, and 
received some lands south of the Jura in return for assistance 
given to Lothair in his efforts to obtain a divorce from his wife, 
Tcutberga. In 8C3 on the death of his brother Charles, Louis 
received the kingdom of Provence, and in 864 came into collision 
with Pope Nicholas I. over his brother’s divorce. The arch- 
bishops, who had been deposed by Nicholas for proclaiming this 
marriage invalid, obtained the support of the emperor, who 
reached Rome with an army in Februt^ 864; but, having 
been seized with fever, he made peace with the pope and left 
the city. In his efforts to restore order in Jtaly, Louis met 
with considerable success both against the turbulent princes 
of the peninsula and against the Saracens who were ravaging 
southern Italy. In 866 he routed these invaders, but ceuld not 
follow up his successes owing to the want of a fleet. So in 
869 he made an alliance with the eastern emperor, Basil L, 
who sent him some ships to assist in the capture of Bari, the 
headquarters of the Saracens, which succumbed in 871. Mean- 
while his brother Lothair had died in 869, and owing to his 
detention in southern Italy he was unable to prevent the partition 
of Lorraine between Louis the German and Charles the Bald. 
Some jealousy between Louis and Basil followed the victory 
at Bari, and in reply to an insult from the eastern emperor 
Louis attempted to justify his right to the title “emperor of*, 
the Romans.” He had withdrawn into Benevento to prepare 
for a further campaign, when he was ‘treacherously attacked 
in his palace, robljed and imprisoned by Adelchis, prlhce of 
Benevento, in August 871. The landing of fresh bands of 
Saracens compelled Adelchis to release his prisoner a month 
later, and Louis was forced to swear he would take nd revenge 
for this injury, nor ever enter Benevento with an army. Return- 
ing to Rome, he was released from his oath, and was crowned a 
second time as emperor by Pope Adrian 11 . on the 18th of May 
872. He won further successes against the Saracens, who were 
driven from Capua, but the attempts of the emperor to punish 
Adelchis were not very successful. Returning to northern Italy, 
he died, somewhere in the province of Brescia, on the 12th of 
August 875, and was buried in the church of St“Ambrose at Milan, 
having named as his successor in Italy his cousin Carloman, 
son of Louis the German. Louis was an excellent ruler, 4)f 
whom it was said “ in liis time there was great peace, because 
every one could enjoy his own possessions.” 

See Annales Berliniani, Chrontca 5. Benedicii Casigiensis, both in 
the Monumenta Germaniae historica. Scriptorcs^ Bandc i. and iii. 
(Hanover and Berlin, 1826 fol.)^; E. Miihlbacher, Die Regesten des 
Kaiserreichs unter den Karolingern (Innsbruck, 1881) ; Th. Sickcl, 
Acta regum et imperatorum Karolinorum, dige^a et enarrata (Vienna, 
1867-1868) ; and E. Diimmler, Geschichte desostfrankischen Reiches 
(Leipzig, 1887-1888). (A. W. H.*) 

LOUIS III. (c. 880-928), sumamed the “ Blind,” Roman 
emperor, was a son of Boso, king of Provence tgr I^wer Burgundy, 
and Irmengarde, daughter of the emperor Ixiuis II. The 
emperor Charles the Fat took Louis under his protection •n the 
death of Boso in 887 ; but Provence was in a .state of wild 
disorder, and it was not until 890, wh^n Irmengarde had secured 
the support of the Bavarian king Arnulf and of Pope Stephen V., 
that Louis was recognized as king. In 900, after the death of 
the emperor Arnulf, he went to Italy to obtain the imperial 
crown. He was chosen king of thq Lombards at Pavia, and 
crowned emperor at Rome in February 901 by Pope Benedict IV. 
He gained a temporary authority in northern Italy, but was 
soon compelled by his rival Berengar, margrave of Friuli, to 
leave the country and to swear he would never return. In 
spite of his oath he went again to Italy in 904, where he secured 
the submission of Lombardy ; but on the 21st of July 905 he 
was surprised at Verona by Bertngar, who deprived him'of his 
sight ai^ sent him back to Provence, where he passed his days 
in enforced inactivity until his death in September 928.^ He 
married Adelaide, possibly a daughter of Rudolph I., kii^ of 
Upper Burgundy . His eldest son, Charles Constantine, succeeded 
to no more than the county of Vienne. 
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3 § 

See FofSchun^$n tur deutschen GetckichU, Bande ix. and x. 
<G<ittingi*n, 1862-188O) ; E. Diimmler, Geschichte des ostfrdnkischen 
Eeichs (Leipzig, 18H7-1888) ; and Gesta BeYetigarii imperaloris 
(Halle, 1871^; and F. de Gingkis-la-Sarra, M^motres pour servir d 
vhistoire de Provence et de Bourgogne Jurane (Zttrich, 1851). 

(A. W. H.*) 

LdUlS IV.i or V. (r. 1287-1347), sumamed the Bavariart, 
Roman eihpcrnr and dtike of Upper Bavaria, was the second 
son of Louis IT., duke oi Upper Bavaria and count palatirie of 
the Rhine, tind Matilda, daughter of the German king Rudolph 
I. Having lost his father in 1294 he inherited, jointly with 
his elder brother Rudolph, Upper Bavaria and the Palatinate, 
but piftssed his time mainly at the court of the Habsburgs in 
Vienna, while his early experiences of warfare were gained in 
the campatgns of his uncle, the German king Albert T. He was 
sOon at variance with his brother over their joint possessions. 
Albert Thking the part of 'Louis in this quarrel, Rudolph promised 
in 1301 to admit his brother to a share in the government of 
Bavaria and the Palatinate. When Albert was murdered in 
May 1308, Louis became a candidate for the German throne ; 
but his claim was not strongly supported. The new king, 
Henry VIL, was very friendly with Rudolph, and as the promise 
of 1301 had not been carried out, Ix)uis demanded a partition 
of their lands. Upper Bavaria was accordingly divided in 1310, 
and Louis received the north-western part of the duchy ; but 
Rudolph refused to surrender any part of the Palatinate. In 
I310, on the death of Stephen L, duke of IvOwer Bavaria, Louis 
undertook the guardianship of his two young sons. This led 
to a v^r between the brothers, which lasted till June 1313, when 
eace was made at Munich. Many of the nobles in Lower Bavaria, 
owever, angered at Louis, called in the aid of Frederick ]. 
(the Fair), duke of Austria ; but he was defeated at Gammelsdorf 
on the qth of November 1313, a victory which not only led to 
peace, but conferred considerable renown on Louis. 

In August 1313 the German throne had again become vacant, 
and Louis was chosen at Frankfort on the 20th of October 1314 
by a majority of the electors, and his coronation followed at 
Aix-la-ChapelU; on the 25th of November. A minority of princes 
had, however, supported Frederick of Austria; and a war 
followed between, the rivals, during which Louis was supported 
by the cities and the districts of the middle and lower Rhine. 
His embarrassments were complicated by a renewal of the 
dispute with his brother ; but when this had been disposed of 
in 1317 by Rudolph’s renunciation of his claims on upper Bavaria 
and the Palatinate in consideration of a yearly subsidy, Louis 
was able to give undivided attention to the war with Frederick, 
and obtained several fresh allies. On the 28lh of September 
1322 a battle was fought at MCihldorf, which ended in a complete 
victory for lyiuis, o>^ing mainly to the timely aid of Frederick IV. 
of Hohenzollem, burgrave of Niiremburg. Frederick of Austria 
wAs taken prisoner, but the struggle was continued by his brother 
Leopold until the lattei^’s death in 1326. Attempts to enable 
the two kings to l"alc Germany jointly failed, and about 1326 
Frederick returned to Austria, leaving Louis in undisputed posses- 
sion' bf the country. Before this conclusion, however, a new 
enemy had taken the field. Supported iiy I’hilip V. of France 
in his desire to free Italy entirely from German influence. Pope 
John XXI 1 . refused to recognize either Frederick or I^ouis, and 
asserted his own right to administer the empire during a vacancy. 
After the battle of Miihldorf Louis sent Berthold of Neifen, 
count of Marstetten, into Italy with an army, which soon com- 
pelled the papal troops to raise the siege at Milan. The pope 
threatened Louis with excommunication unless he resigned his 
kingdom within three months. The king thereupon appealed 
to a general council, and was placed under the papal ban on 
the 23rd of March 1324, a sentence which he answered by pub- 
lishing his charges against the pope. In the contest Louis was 
h(;lp«5d by the Minorites, who were upholding against John 
the principal of clerical poverty, and by the writings of Marsilius 
of Padua (who dedicated to Louis his Defensor pacts), Williarh of 
Occam, John of Jandun and others. Taking the offensive, 
Louis met his Ghibelline supporters at Trent and reached Italy 
in March 1327 ; and in May he received the Lombard crown 


at Milan. Although the pone renewed his fulmittationi Louis 
compelled Pisa to surrendCT, and was hailed with gieat re- 
joicing in Rome. On the 17th of January 1328 he was crowned 
emperor in St Peter’s by Sciarra Colbnna, a Roman noble ; and 
he answered the continued attacks of Pope John by pronouncing 
his deposition, and proclaiming Peter of Corvara pope as Nicholsui 
V. He then undertook an expedition against John’s ally, Robert, 
king of Naples, but, disunion among his troeps and scarcity 
of money and provisions, drove him again to Rome, where, 
finding that his exactions had diminished his popularity, he kft 
the city, and after passing six months at Pisa, returned to 
Germany in January 1330. The struggle with the pope was 
renewed in Germany, and when a formidable league had been 
formed against Louis, his thoughts turned to a reconciliation.' 
He was prepared to assent to very humiliating terms, and even 
agreed to abdicate ; but the negotiations, which were prolonged 
by further demands on the part of the pope, were interrupted 
by his death in December 1334. John’s successor, Benedict 
XII., seemed more anxious to come to an arrangement, but was 
prevented from doing so by the influence of Philip VI. of France, 
Overtures for peace were made to Philip, but without success ; 
and in July 1337 Louis concluded an alliance with Edward 
111 ., king of England, and made active preparations for war. 
During these years his attention was also occupied by a quarrel 
with John, king of Bohemia, over the possession of Tirol, by a 
campaign in Lower Bavaria, and a futile expedition against 
Nicholas L, bishop of Constance. But although his position 
was shaken by the indifferent success which attended these 
campaigns, it was improved when the electors meeting at Rense 
in July 1338 banded themselves together to defend their clcctiv^c 
rights, and when the diet at Frankfort confirmed a decree wjiich 
declared that the German king did not need the papal appro- 
bation to make his election valid. 

Louis devoted considerable thought and time to extending 
the possessions of the Wittelsbach family, to which he belonged. 
Tirol had for some time been a subject of contention between 
the emperor and other princes. The heiress of this county, 
Margaret Maultasch, had married John Henry, margrave of 
Moravia, son of King John of Bohemia. Having quarrelled 
with her husband, Margaret fled to the protection of Louis, who 
seized the opportunity to declare her marriage void and to unite 
her in 1342 with his son I^ouis. The emperor also increased his 
possessions by his own marriage. In 1 322 his first wife, Beatrice, 
daughter of Henry III., count of Glogaii, had died after thirteen 
years of married life, and Louis then married Margaret, daughter 
of William III., count of Holland. When her brother, count 
William IV., died childless in 1345, the emperor obtained posses- 
sion of Holland, Zealand and Friesland. In 1341 he recovered 
a portion of the J^alatinate, and soon deserted Edward of England 
and came to terms with Philip of France. The acquisition of the 
territories, and especially of Tirol, had provided Louis with many 
enemies, prominent among whom were John of Bohemia and his 
family, that of Luxemburg. John, therefore, entered into an 
alliance with Pope Clement VI. The course of the war which 
ensued in Germany was such as to compel the emperor to submit 
to humiliating terms, though he stopped short of accepting the 
election of Charles, margrave of Moravia (afterwards the emperor 
Charles IV.) as German king in July 1346. Charles consequently 
attacked Tirol ; but Louis, who appeared to have considerable 
chances of success, died suddenly at a bear-hunt near Munich 
on the nth of October 1347. He was buried in the Frauenkirche 
at Munich, where a statue was erected to his memory in 1622 
by Maximilian L, elector of Bavaria, and where a sec'ortd was 
unveiled in 1905. He had seven sons, three of whom were sub- 
sequently electors of Brandenburg, and ten daughters. 

Various estimates have been formed of the character of Louis. 
As a soldier he possessed skill as well os bravery, but he lacked 
perseverance and decision in his political relations. At one 
time haughtily defying the pope, at another abjectly craving his 
pardon, he seems a very mglarious figure ; and the fact that he 
remained almost undisturbed in the possession Of Germany 
in spite of the utmost effotts of the popes, ia due rather to the 
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political and intellectual tendencies of the time than to his own 
good qualities. Nevertheless he riled Bavaria with consider- 
able success* He befriended the towns, encouraged trade and 
commerce and gave a new system of laws to the duchy. German 
took the place of Latin in the imperial charters, and although 
not a scholar, the emperor was a patron of learning. Louis was 
a man of graceful appearance, with ruddy countenance and 
prominent nose. • 

Bibliography. — rMany of the authorities for the life and reign of 
Louis are found in the Fontes rerum Germanicarum, Bandc i. and iv., 
edited by J. F. Bohmer (Stuttgart, 1843-1868). Among these is the 
Vita Luaovici IV., by an unknown author. A number of important 
docurnentfi are found in the Regesta imperii edited by 

J. F. B6hmer and J. Picker (Innsbruck, 186^^) ; Ada imperii selecta, 

edited by J. F. Bohmer and J. Picker (Innsbruck, 1870) ; Vrhunden 
zur Geschichte dcs Romerzuges Konigs Ludwigs des Bayern, edited 
by J. Picker (Innsbruck, 1865) ; Urkundliche Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
Kaisers Ludwigs 1 V., edited by C. H6i!er (Munich, 1830) ; Vaiikan* 
ische Urkunden zur Geschichte Kaisers Ludwigs des Bayern, Bande v. 
and vi. (Stuttgart, 1877-1888) ; VcUikanische Akten zur Deutschen 
Gescmchte in der Zeit Kaisers Ludwigs des Bayern, edited by S. 
Riezlcr (Innsbruck, 1801). In the Forschun^en zur Deutschen 
GeschicMe (Ghttingon, 1862-1886), Band x?<., is found Urkunden 
zw Bairischen und Deutschen Gesduihte edited by S. 

Kiezler ; and in Band xiii. is C. llautle's' Beiirdge zum Itvmrar 
Kaiser Ludwigs. 

The following may also be consulted: C. Gewoldus, Defensio 
Ludnvici IV. contra A. Bzovmm (Ingolstadt, 1618) ; J. G. Herwartus, 
Ludovirus IV. imperator (hfensus (Mainz, 1618) ; N. Burgundus, 
Historia Bavarioa sive Ludovicus 1 V. imterator (Ingolstadt, 1636). 
The Ix'st modcj^n authorities are F. von Weech, Kaiser Ludwig dev 
Bayer und Kihiig Johann von Bdhmen (Munich, i860) ; S. Riezler, 
Die literarischen Widersarher d'er Pdpste zur Zeit Ludmgs des 
Bayern (Leipzig, 1874) ; C. Miihling, Die Geschichte der Doppelwahl 
des Jahres /j/4 (Munich, 1882) ; R. Dhbtiei, Die Auseinandersetzung, 
zwischen Ludwtg 1 V. dem Bayern und Friedrich dem Schnnen von 
Oest^rreich * (Gottingen, 1875) ; W. Altmann, Dcr Romerzug 
Ludwigs des Bayern (Berlin, 1886) ; A. Chroust, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte Ludwigs des Bayern und seiner Zeit (Gotha, 1877) ; 

K. Muller, Der Kampf Ludwigs des Bayern mit der romiscnen Curie 

(Tubingen, 1870-1880) ; W. Preger, Der Kirchenpolitischc Kampf 
unter Ludwig dem Bayern (Munich, 1877) ; Sievers, Die politischen 
Beziehungen Kaiser Ludwigs des Bayern zu Prankreuh -^Berlin, 
i8q6) ; Steinberger, Kaiser Ludwtg der Bayer (Miinich, iqcji) ; and 
TIeding, Ludwig der Bayer und die niederrheiniscJken Stddte (Pader- 
born, 1904). (A. W. H.*) 

LOUIS (804-876) sumamed the German,” king of the 
East Franks, was the third son of the emperor Louis I. and his 
wife Irmengarde. His early years were partly spent at the 
court of his grandfather Charlemagne, whose special affection 
he is said to have won. When the emperor Louis divided his 
dominions between his sons in 817, Louis received Bavaria and 
the neighbouring lands, but did not undertake the government 
until 825, when he became involved in war with the Slavonic 
tribes on his eastern frontier. In 827 he married Emma, daughter 
of Wclf L, count of B^^varia, and sister of his stepmother Judith ; 
and he soon began to interferf in the quarrels arising from 
Judith’s efforts to secure a kingdom for her own son Charles, 
and the consequent struggles of ijouk and his brothers with the 
emperor Louis I. {q.v.). When the elder Louis died in 840 and 
his eldest son Lothair claimed the whole Empire, Louis in alliance 
with his half-brother, king Charles the Bald, defeated Lothair 
at Eontenoy on the 25th of June 841. In June 842 the three 
brothers rnet on an island in the Saone to negotiate a peace, and 
each appointed forty representatives to arrange the boundaries 
of their respective kingdoms. This developed into the treaty 
of Verdun concluded in August 843, by which Louis received the 
bulk of tlie lands of the Carolingian empire lying east of the Rhine, 
together with a district around Spires, Worms and Mainz, on 
the left bank of the river. His territories included Bavaria, 
where he made Regensburg the centre of his government, 
Thuringia, Franconia and Saxony. He may truly be called the 
founder of the German kingdom, though his attempts to main- 
tain the unity of the Empire proved futile. Having in 84a 
crushed a rising in Saxony, he compelled the Abotrites to own 
his authority, and undertook campaigns against the Bohemians, 
the Moravians and other tribes, but was not very success! J 
in’ freeing his shores from the ravages of Danish pirates. At his 
instance synods and assemblies were held where laws were 


decreed for the better govemenent church aiAdetAte. In 6*5^ 
and the following years Loui^ madS mote than one attempt 
to secure the throne of Aquitaine, which the people -of that 
country offered him in their dis^ik with the cfuel misrule of 
Charles the Bald. But though he met with suifieient 9u6ce88 * 
to encourage him to issue a charter in R581 dated the first 
year of the reign in West Francia,” treachery and dosettioh 
in his army, and the loyalty to Charles of the .Af^ttatiian 
bishops brought about the failure of the enterpfli^which 
Louis renounced by a treaty signed at CoWenz on ttil^th of 
June 860. ^ 

In 855 the emperor Lothair died, and was succeeded in Italy by 
his eldest son Louis II., and in the northern parj of his kingdbm 
by his second son, Lothair. The comparative weakness of these 
kingdoms, together with the disorder caused.by the matrimonial 
troubles of Lothair, afforded a suitable opening for the iiflrigues 
of Louis and Charles the Bald, whose interest Was increased by 
the fact that both their nephews were without male issue. 
Louis supported Lothair in his efforts to divorce his wife 
Teutberga,for which he received a promise of Alsace, while Charles 
opposed the divorce. But in 865 Louis and Charles meeting 
near Toul, renewed the peace of Coblenz, and doubtless discussed 
the possil^ility of dividing Lothair’s kingdom. In 868 at Metz 
they agreed definitely to a partition ; but when I/)thair died in 
869, Louis was lying seriously ill, and his armies were engaged • 
w^ith the Moravians. Charles the Bald accordingly seized the • 
whole kingdom ; but Louis, having recovered, compelled him 
by a threat of war to agree to the treaty of Mersen, which divided 
it between the claimants. The later years of Louis were triJlibied 
by risings on the part of his sons, the eldest of whom, Carloman, 
revolted in 861 and again two years later ; an example that 
was followed by the second son Louis, who in a further rising 
was joined by his brother Charles. A report that the emperor 
Louis II. was dead Jed to peace between father and sons. The 
emperor, however, was not dead, but a prisoner ; and as he was 
not only the nephew, but also the son-in-law of Louis, that 
monarch hoped to secure both the imperial dignity and the Italian 
kingdom for his son Carloman. Meeting his daughter Engelbcrga, 
the wife of Louis II., at Trent in 872, I^uis made an alliance with 
her against Charles the Bald, and in 874 visited Italy doubtless 
on the same errand. The emperor, having named Carloman 
as his successor, died in August 875, but Charles the Balp 
reached Italy before his rival, and by persuading Carloman, 
when he did cross the Alps, to return, secured the imperial crown. 
Louis was preparing for war when he died on, the sfith of 
September 876 at Frankfort, and was buried at Lorsch, Icavh^ 
three sons and three daughters. I.ouis was in war and peace 
alike, the most competent of the descendaijts of Charlemagne. 
He obtained for his kingdom a certain degree of security in face 
of the attacks of Normans, Hungarians, Moravians and others. 
He lived in close alliance with the Church, to which he was 
very generous, and entered eagerly into schemes for the con- 
version of his heathen neighbours. 

See Annales Fuldenses\ Annates Bertiniani; NiUh&rd, ffttitori- 
arum Libri, all in the Monumenta Germaniae htsiorxea. Soripiores, 
Biinde i. and ii, (Hanover and Berlin, 1826 »eq.) ; E. Dumml^r, 
Geschichte des ostfr&nkischcn Reiches (I-cipzig, 1887-1688) ; Th. 
Sickcl, Die Urkunden Ludwigs des Deutschen (Vienna, 1861-1862) ; 

E. Miihlbacher, Die Registen deS Kaiserreichs unter den KaroHngern 
(Inn.sbruck, 1881) ; and A. Krohn, Ludwig der Deutsche (Saarbriickeu, 
1872). (A. W. H.*) 

LOUIS L, king of Bavaria (1786-1868), son of the then prince, 
afterwards duke and elector, Max Joseph of Zweibriicken his 
wife Princess Augusta of Hesse-Dormstadt ( “1796), was bom 

at Strassburg on the 25th of August 1786. He feoeived a careful 
education at home, afterwards (in 1803) going to the Bavarian 
national university of Landshut and to Gottingen. As a young 
man he was drawn into the Romantic movement then at its 
height ; but both the classics and contemporary classical poetry 
took hold upon his receptive mind (he visited Goethe in iSip> 
He liad himself strong artistic tendencies, though hk numerous 
poems show but little proof of this, and as a patron of the 
arts he proved himself as great as any who had ever occupied a 
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Germn.n throne, and more than a mere dilettante His first visit 
to Italy, in 1804, had an important influence upon this side of 
his development. 

But even in Italy the crown prince (his father had become 
elector in 1799 and king of Bavaria in 1805) did not forget his 
nationality. He soon made himself leader of the small anti^ 
French party in Bavaria. Napoleon sought in vain to win him 
over, and Louis fell more and more out of favour with him. 
Napoleon was even reported to have said : “ Qui m’empeche 
de laisser fusilier ce prince ? ” Their relations continued to be 
strained, although in the campaigns of 1807 and 1809, in which 
Bavaria was among the allies of France, Louis won his laurels 
in the field. 

The crov/n prince was also averse from a Napoleonic marriage, 
and preferred to marry (October 12, 1810) the Princess Therese 
of Saaie-Hildburghausen (1792-1854). Three daughters and 
four sons were born of this marriage, one of whom succeeded 
him as Maximilian IL, while another, Luitpold, became prince 
regent of Bavaria on the death of Louis IL 

During the time that he was crown prince Louis resided chiefly 
at Innsbruck or .Salzburg as governor of the circle of the Inn and 
Salzach. Jn 1815 he attended the Congress of Vienna, where he 
was especially occupied in endeavouring to obtain the restoration 
of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany ; and later in the year he 
was with the allies in Paris, using his influence to secure the 
return of the art treasures carried off by the French. 

After 1815 also the crown prince maintained his anti-French 
attitude, and it was mainly his influence that in 1817 secured the 
fall ofMontgelas, the minister with French sympathies. Opposed 
to absolutism, Louis took great interest in the work of organizing 
the Bavarian constitution (1818) and defended it against Mctter- 
nich and the Carlsbad Decrees (i^iq); he was also one of the 
most zealous of the ardent Philhellenes in Germany at the time. 
He succeeded to the crown of Bavaria on the 12 th of October 
1825, and at once embarked upon a moderate constitutional 
policy, in which he found himself in general agreemeni with the 
parliament. Although he displayed a loyal attachment to the 
Catholic Church, especially owing to his artistic sympathies, 
he none the less opposed all its more exaggerated pretensions, 
especially as repfesented by the Jesuits, whom he condemned 
as un-German. In the year of his accession he abolished an old 
edict concerning the censorship. He also furthered in many ways 
the internal administration of the state, and especially that of 
the finances. Jflis personal tastes, apart from his activities as a 
Maecenas, being economical, he endeavoured also to limit public 
expenditure, in a way which was not always a benefit to the 
country. Bavaria’s power of self-defence especially was 
weakened by his economics and by his lack of interest in the 
military aspect of things. 

He was a warm friend of learning, and in 1826 transferred the 
university of Landshut to Munich, where he placed it under his 
special protertion^' Prominent scholars were summoned to it, 
mostly belonging to the Romantic School, such as Goerres, 
Schabert and Schelling, though others were not discouraged. 
In the course of his visits to Italy he formed friendships with 
famous artists sucli as 'J'horwaldcn and Cornelius. He was 
especially anxious to obtain works of art, mainly sculpture, 
for the famous Munich collections which he started, and in this 
he had the advantage of the assistance of the painter Martin 
Wagner. He also set on foot movements for excavation and the 
collection of works of art in Greece, with excellent results. 

Under the influence of the July revolution of 1830, however, 
he also began to be drawn into the current of reaction ; and 
though he still declared himself openly against absolutism, and 
never took up such a hostile attitude towards constitutional ideas 
as his brother-in-law King Frederick William IV., he allowed 
the reactionary system of surveillance which commended itself 
to the German Confederation after 1830 to be introduced into 
Bavaria (see Bavaria : History). He continued, on the other 
hemd, to do much for the economic development of the country. 
As a follower of the ideas of Friedrich List, he furthered 
the foundation of the Zollverein in the year 1833 and the 


making of canals. Railways he looked upon as a necessary 
evil.” ^ 

In external politics peace was maintained on the whole after 
1825. Temporary diplomatic complications arose between 
Bavaria and Baden in connexion with Louis’s favourite project 
of winning back the part then belonging to Baden of the old 
Palatinate, the land of his birth, which was always very dear to 
him. 

Of European importance was his enthusiasm for the liberation 
of Greece from the rule of Turkey. Not only did he erect the 
Propylden at Munich in her honour, but he also helped her in the 
most generous way both with money and diplomatic resources. 
And after his second son Otto had become king of Greece in 1832, 
Greek affairs became from time to time the central point of his 
foreign policy. In 1835 he made a visit to Greece, partly political, 
partly inspired by his old interest in art. But W son proved 
unequal to his task, and in 1862 was forced to abdicate (see 
Otho, king of Greece). For this unfortunate issue Louis was 
not without blame ; for from the very first, owing to an 
exaggerated idealism and love of antiquity, he had totally 
misunderstood the national character of the Greeks and the 
problems involved in the attempt 10 govern them by biireauCTatic 
methods. 

In Bavaria, too, his government became more and more con- 
servative, especially after Karl Abel became the head of the 
ministry in 1837. The king had not yet, it is true, altogether 
committed himself to the clerical ultras, and on the occasion of 
the dispute about the bishops in Prussia in the same year had 
taken up a wise attitude of compromise. But in Bavari x itself 
the strict Catholic party infliieneed affairs more and more 
decisively. For a while, indeed, this opposition didtfiot injpair 
the king’s popularity, due to his amiable character, his extra- 
ordinary services in beautifying his capiUil of Munich, and to his 
benevolence (it has been reckoned that he personally received 
about 10,000 letters asking for help every year, and that the 
money he dev'oted to charity amounted to about a fifth of his 
income). The year 1846. however, brought a cluinge which had 
sad consequences. This was due to the king’s relations with th'‘ 
Spanish dancer Lola Monlez, who appeared in Munich in October 
1846, and soon succeeded by her beauty and wit in fascinating 
the king, who was always susceptible to feminine charms. The 
political importance of this lay in the fact that the royal mistress 
began to use her great influence against the clerical policy of the 
Abel ministry. So when the king was preparing the way for 
ennobling her, in order to introduce her into court circles, which 
were unwilling to receive her, the ministry protested in the 
famous memorandum of the iith of February 1847 against the 
king’s demand for her naturalization as a Bavarian, the necessary 
preliminary to her ennoblement. The position was still further 
embittered by the fact that* owing to an indiscretion, the 
memorandum became known to the public. Thereupon the king, 
irritated and outraged, replaced Abel’s Clerical ministry by a 
more accommodating Liberal one under Zu Rhein under which 
Lola Montez without more difficulty became Countess Landsberg. 
Meanwhile, the criticism and opposition of the people, and 
especially of the students, was turned against the new leader of 
the court of Munich. On top of this came the revolutionary 
movement of 1848. The king’s position became more and more 
difficult, and under the pressure of popular opposition he was 
forced to banish the countess. But neither this nor the king’s 
liberal proclamation of the 6th of March succeeded in esta- 
blishing peace, and in the capital especially the situation became 
increasingly threatening. All this made such a deep impression 
on the king, that on the 20th of March 1848 he abdicated in 
favour of his son Maximilian. 

He now retired entirely into private life, and continued 
to play the Maecenas magnificently, frequently staying at his 
villa in Rome, the Villa Malta, and enjoying extraordinary 
vigour of mind and body up to the end of his days. ^ His popu- 
larity, which had been shaken by the Montez affair, he soon 
I recovered, especially among artists. To him Munich owes her 
1 finest art collections and most remarkable buildings. The 
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monarch’s artistic sense led him not only to adorn his house 
with a number of works of antique ari^ but also to study German 
medieval art, which he did to good effect. To him Munich owes 
the acquisition of the famous Rhenish collection of the Boisser6e 
brothers. The king also worked with great zeal for the care 
of monuments, and the cathedrals of Spires and Cologne en- 
joyed his special care. He was also an unfailing supporter of 
contemporary painting, in so far as it responded to his romantic 
tendencies, and he gave a fresh impulse to the arts of working 
in metal and glass; As visible signs of his permanent services 
to art Munich possesses the Wallmlla, the Glyptothek, the two 
Pinakotheken, the Odeon, the University, and many other 
magnificent buildings both sacred and profane. The role which 
the Bavarian capital now plays as the leading art centre of Ger- 
many would liave been an impossibility without the splendid 
munificence of Louis I. 

He died on the 28th of February 1868 at Nice, and on the 
qth of March was buried in Munich, amid demonstrations of 
great popular feeling. 

The chief part of Louis’s records is contained in seven sealed 
chests in the archives of his family, and by the provisions of 
his will these were not to be opened till the year 1918. ^liese 
records contain an extraordinarily large and valuable mass of 
historical material, including, as one item, 246 volumes of the 
king’s diary. 

liiuLioCiRAniY.— Of the numerous pamphlets, especially of the 
years 1840-1 848 we need only mention here: P. Erdmann, Lola 
Monte:: und dte jesuiten (1847) ; Geheimbericht Uber Bayern (1847), 
published by Fowmicr in Deutsche lievue^ vol. 27. See ^so 
F. V. Ritter, Beitrdge zur Begicrungsgesckichfe Konig Ludwigs 1 . 
(1825-T82O) (2 vols., 1853-1855) ; Sepp, Ludwig I. Augustus, Konig 
von Bayern und das Zetlalter der W iedergehurt der Kiinsie (1869 ; 
2nd ed., 1905) ; Ottokar Lorenz, Drci Bucher Geschichte (1876 ; znd 
ed., 1879) ; "K. Th. v. Heigel, Ludwig 1 . (1872; 2iid cd., 1888) ; 
“ Ludwig L und Martin Wagner," Neue hi star i sene Vortrdge (1883) ; 
" Ludwig L," Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (1884) ; " Ludwig 1 . 
als Freund der Geschichte " and " Kronprinz Ludwig in den Feld- 
ziigen vuu 1807 und 1809," in IltstonyJic Vortrdge und Studien 
(1887) ; Die Vvrlegung der Universildl naeh MUmhen, Rcktoratsredc 
(1887) ; " Ludwig I. und die Miinchencr Itochscliule," Quellen und 
Abhandlungen zur Gesihuhk Bavrrns, n,s. ([890) ; “ Ludwig 1 . als 
Erzieher seines Volkes," tb. : Reidolbach, Ludwig J. und seine 
Kunstsehopfungen (1887; 2nd cd., 1888) ; L. Trose, Ludwig 1 . in 
seinen Bnejcn an semen Sohn, den Komg Otto von Griechenland 
(189T) ; L. v. Kobell, Unter den vier ersten Kbnigen Bayerns (1894) ; 
A. Fournier, " Aus den 'Jagen der Lola Montez," Keue Deutsche 
Rundsehau (lyor) ; M. Doebert, " Ludwig L und die deutsche 
Frage,” Bestgabe filr Heigel (190.U ; E. Fiichs, Lola Montez in der 
Karriliature (1904) ; L. Brunner, Nurnberg nS^S-iS^a (1907). 

(J. Hn.) 

LOUIS IL, king of Bavaria (1845-1886), son of his predecessor 
Maximilian IL and his wife Maria, daughter of Prince William 
of Prussia, was born at Nymphenburg on the 25th of August 
1845. Together with^his brother Otto, three years younger 
than himself, Louis received, iif accordance with the wishes 
of his learned father, a simple and serious education modelled 
on that of the German Gymnasien, of which the classical languages 
are the chief feature. Of modern languages the crown prince 
learnt only French, of which he remained fond all his life. The 
practical value of the prince's training was small. It was not 
till he was eighteen years old that he received his first pocket- 
money, and at that age he had no ideas about money and its 
value. Military instruction,* physical exercises and sport, in 
spite of the crown prince’s strong physique, received little 
attention. Tlxus Louis did not come enough into contact with 
young men of his own age, and consequently soon developed 
a taste for solitude, which was found at an early age to be com- 
bined with the romantic tendencies and musical and theatrical 
tastes traditional in his family. 

Louis succeeded to the throne on the loth of March 1864, 
at the a^e of eighteen. The early years of his reign were marked 
by a senes of most serious political defeats for Bavaria. In the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, though he was opposed to Prussia 
and a friend of Duke Frederick VIII. of Augustenburg, he did 
not command the material forces necessary effectively to resist 
the powerful policy of Bisrrtarck. Again, in the war of 1866, 
I^uis and his minister von der Pfordten took the side of Austria, 
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and at the pondusion of peace (August 22) Bavaria had, in 
addition to the surrender of certain small portions of her territ^, 
to agree to the foundation of the North German Confederation 
under the leadership of Prussia. The king’s Bavarian patriotism, 
one of the few steadfast ideas underlying his policy, was deef^y 
wounded by these occurrences, but he was face to face with the 
inevitable, and on the 10th of August wrote a letter of reconcilia* 
tion to King William of Prussia. The defeat of Bavaria in 1866 
showed clearly the necessity for a reform of the army. Under 
the new Liberal ministry of Hohenlohe (December 29, 1866- 
Februaty 13, 1870) and under Prauckh as minister of war, a 
series of reforms were carried through which prepared for the 
victories of 1870. As regards his ecclesiastical policy, thou^ 
Louis remained personally true to the Catholic Church, iie strove 
for a greater independence of the Vatican. He maintained 
friendly relations with Ignaz von Ddlltnger, the leader ^ the 
more liberal Catholics who opposed the definition of papal 
infallibility, but without extending his protection to the anti- 
Roman movement of the Old Catholics. In spite of this the 
Old Bavarian opposition was so aroused by the Liberalism 
of the Hohenlohe ministrv^ that at the beginning of 1870 Louis 
had to form a more Conservative cabinet under Count Bray- 
Steinburg. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War he 
at once took the side of Prussia, and gave orders for mobilization. 
In 1871 it was he who offered the imperial crown to the kii^ 
of Prussia ; but this was not done on his own initiative. Bis- 
marck not only determined the king of Bavaria to take the 
decisive step which put an end to a serious diplomatic crisis, 
but actually drafted the letter to King William which ISbuis 
copied and despatched without changing a word. Louis placed 
very few difficulties in the way of the new German Empire under 
the leadership of Prussia, though his Bavarian particularism 
remained unchanged. 

Though up till the beginning of the year 1880 he did not 
cease to give some attention to state affairs, the king’s interests 
lay in quite other spheres. His personal idiosyncrasies had, 
in fact, developed meanwhile in a most unhappy direction. His 
enthusiasm for all that is beautiful soon led him into dangerous 
bypaths. It found its most innocent expression in the earliest 
years of his reign when he formed an intimated friendship with 
Richard Wagner, whom from May 1864 to December 1865 
he had constantly in his company. Louis was entirely possessed, 
by the soaring ideas of the master, and was energetic in their 
realization. He not only established Wagner’s material position 
at the moment by paying 18,000 gulden of debts ^pr him*imd 
granting him a yearly income of 4000 gulden (afterwards in- 
creased to 8000), but he also proceeded to realize the ambitious 
artistic plans of the master. A series of brilliant model ptf- 
formances of the Wagnerian music-dramas *was instituted in 
Munich under the personal patronage of the king, and when 
the further plan of erecting a great festival theatre in Munich 
for the performance of Wagner's “ music of tlie future broke 
down in the face of the passive resistance of the local circles 
interested, the royal enthusiast conceived the idea of building 
at Bayreuth, according to Wagner's new principles, a theatre 
worthy of the music-dramas. For a time Louis was entirely 
under Wagner’s influence, the fantastic tendencies of whose 
art cast a spell over him, and there is extant a series of emotional 
letters of the king to Wagner. Wagner, on the whole, used his 
influence in artistic and not in political affairs.^ In spite of this 
the opposition to him became permanent. Public jopinkm 
in Bavaria for the most part turned against him. He was 
attacked for his foreign origin, his extravagance, his intrigues, 
his artistic utopias, and last but by no means least, for his 
unwholesome influence over the king. Louis in the end: waf 
compelled to give him up. But the relations between king 
and artist were by no means at an end. In face of the war 
which was imminent in x866, and in the midst of the preparation 
for war, the king hastened in May to Triebschen, near Luceni|, 

* It was on Wafer’s advice that the king apf^inted Hohenlohe 
prime minister in 1866. See Hohenlohe-SchiUingfurst, Prince 
Chlodwig zu, under Hohbnlohb. [£d.] 
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in order to see Wagner again.^ In 1868 they were seen together 
in public for the last time at the festival performances in Munich. 
In 1876 Wagner’s Ring des liibelungen was performed for the 
first time at Bayreuth in the presence of the king. Later, in 
1881, the king formed a similar friendship with Joseph Kainz 
the actor, but it soon came to an end. In January 1867 the 
young king became betrothed to Duchess Sophie of Bavaria 
(^terwards Duchesse d’Alen(;'on), daughter of Duke Max and 
sister of the empress of Austria ; but the betrothal was dissolved 
in October of the same year. 

Though even in his later years he remained interested in lofty 
and intellectual pursuits, as may be gathered, apart from his 
enthusiasm for art and nature, from his wide reading in history, 
serious pfiKitry and philosophy, yet in his private life there became 
increasingly marked the signs of moral and mental weakness 
which gradually gained the mastery over his once pure and noble 
nature. A prominent feature was his blind craving for solitude. 
He cut himself off from society, and avoided all intercourse 
with his family, even with liis devotedly affectionate mother. 
With his minisicrs he came to communicate in writing only. 
At the end he was surrounded only by inferior favourites and 
servants. His life was now spent almost entirely in his castles 
far from the capital, which irked him more and more, or in short 
and ha.sty journeys, in which he alway.s travelled incognito. 
Even the theatre he could now only enjoy alone. He arranged 
^ private performances in his castles or in Munich at fabulous 
cost, and appointed an official poet to his household. Later 
his avoidance of society developed into a dread of it, accom- 
panied by a fear of assassination and delusions that he was 
being followed. 

Side by side with this pathological development his inborn 
self-consciousness increased apace, turning more and more to 
megalomania, and impelling the weak-willed monarch to those 
extraordinary displays of magnificence which can still he admired 
to-day in the castles built or altered by him, such as Berg on 
the Stamberger See, Linderhof, HeiTenchiem.see, Hohensch- 
wangau, Neuschwanstein, &c., which are among the most splendid 
buildings in Germany. It Is characteristic of the extravagance 
of the king’s ideas that he adopted as his model the style of 
Louis XIV. and fell into the liabit of imitating the Rot SoleiL 
He no longer stayed for any length of time in one castle. Often 
^ he scoured the country in wild nocturnal rides, and madness gained 
txpon him apace. His mania for buying things and making 
presents was comparatively harmless, but more serious matters 
were the wild extravagance which in 1880 involved him in 
financial ruin, his fits of destructive rage, and the tendency 
to the most cruel forms of abnormal vice. None the less, at 
the time when the king's mental weakness was increasing, his 
character still retained lovable traits — his simple sense of beauty, 
his kindliness, and his highly developed understanding of art 
and artistic crafts. Louis’s love of beauty also brought material 
profit to Bavaria. 

But the financial and political dangers which arose from the 
king’s way of life were so great that interference became 
necessary. On the 8th of June 1886 medical opinion declared 
him to be affected with cfanmic and incurable madness and he 
was pronounc^ incapable of governing. On the loth of June 
his uncle, Prince Luitpold, assumed the regency, and after 
violent resistance the late king was placed under the charge 
of a mental specialist. On the 13th of June 1886 he met with 
his death by drowning in the Stamberger See, together with 
his doctor von Gudden, who had unwisely gone for a walk 
alone with his patient, whose physical strength was enormous. 
The details of his death will never be fully known, as the only , 
possible eyewitness died with him. An examination of the brain 
revealed a condition of incurable insanity, and the faculty 
submitted a report, giving the terrible details of his malady. 
Louis’s brother Otto, who succeeded liim as king of Bavaria, 
^93 also incurably insane. 

' Hohehlohc {Denkwiirdi^keiten) comments on the fact that the 
king did not even take the trouble to review the troops proceeding 
to the war. [Ed.] 
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LOUIS 11. ^ (846-879), king of France, called le B^gue ” or 
“ the Stammerer,” was a son of Charles II. the Bald, Roman 
emperor and king of the West Franks, and was bom on the 1st 
of November 846. After the death of bis elder brother Charles 
in 866 he became king ol Aquitaine, and in October 877 he 
sm-.ceeded his father a.s king of the West Franks, but not as 
emperor. Having made extensive concessions to the nobles 
both dorical and lay, he was crowned king by Tlincmar, arch- 
bishop of Reims, on the 8th of December following, and in 
September 878 he took advantage of the presence of Pope 
Joiin VITI. at the council of Troyes to be consecrated afresh. 
After a feeble and ineffectual reign of eighteen months Louis 
died at Corapi^gne on the loth or nth of April 879. The king 
is described as homme ^.imple et doux, aimant la paix, la 
justice et la religion.'’ By his first wife, Ansgarde, a BurgiTndian 
princess, he had two sons, his succcs.sors, Louis 111 . and Carloman; 
by his second wife, Adelaide, he had a posthumous son, Charles 
the Simple, who also became king of France. (A. W. H.*) 

LOUIS III. (r. 863-882), king of l^rance, was a son of Louis 
II. and with his brother Carloman succeeded his father as king 
in April 879. A strong party, however, cast some doubts upon 
the legitimacy of the young princes, as the marriage of their 
parents had not been recognized by the emperor (Charles the 
Bald ; consequently it was proposed to offer the crown to the 
East Frankish ruler Louis, a .son of Louis the German. But this 
plan came to nothing, and in September 879 the brothers were 
crowned at Ferri^res by Anst^gisus, archbishop of Sens. A few 
months later they divided their kingdom, J.ouis receiving the 
part of France north of the Loire. They acted together against 
the Northmen, over whom in August 881 they gained a memorable 
victory. They also turned against Boso who had been set up 
as king in Burgundy and Provence. On the 5th of August 
882 Liiuis died at St Denis. He left no sonS and Carloman became 
sole king. (A. W. H.*) 

LOUIS IV. (921-954), king of France, surnamed “ d’Outremer ” 
(Transmartnus), was the son of Charles III. the Simple. In 
consequence of the imprisonment of his father in 922, his mother 
Ocigiva (JCadgyfu), .sister of the English king .^thclstan, fled 
to England with the young Louis — a circumstance to which 
he owes his surname. On the death of the usurper Rudolph 
(Raoul), Ralph of Burgundy, Hugh the Great, count of Paris, 
and the other nobles between whom France was divided, chose 
Louis for their king, and the lad was brought over from England 
and consecrated at Laon on the 19th of June 936. Although 
his de facto sovereignty was confined to the town of Laon and 
to some places in the north of France, Louis displayed a z^l 
beyond his years in procuring the recognition of his authority 
by his turbulent va.ssals. The beginning of his reign was marked 
by a disastrous irruption of the Hungarians into Burgundy 
and Aquitaine (937). In 939 Louis became involved in a struggle 
with the emperor Otto the Great on the question of Lorraine, 
the nobles oi which district had sworn an oath of fidelity to the 
king of France. When Louis married Gerberga, sister of Otto, 
azKi widow of Gisellpcrt, duke of Lorraine, there seemed to be a 

^ The emperor Louis L is counted as Xjonis 1., king of France. 
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fair prospect of peace ; but the war w^s resumed, Otto supporting 
the rebel lords of the kingdom of Ffance, and peace was not 
declared until 942, at the treaty of Vis^sur-Meuse. On the death 
of William Longsword, duke of Normandy, who had been 
assassinated by Amulf, count of Flanders, in December 942, 
Louis endeavoured to obtain possession of the person of Richard, 
the young son and heir of the late duke. After an unsuccessful 
expedition into Normandy, Louis fell into the hands of his 
adversaries, and was for some time kept prisoner at Rouen 
(945), and subsequently handed over to Hugh the Great, who 
only consented to release him on condition that he should 
surrender Luon. Menaced, however, by Louds* brother-in-law, 
Otto the Great, and excommunicated by the council of Ingelheim 
(948), the powerful vassal was forced to make submission and 
to restore Laon to his sovereign. The last years of the reign 
were troubled by fresh difficulties with Hugh the Great and 
also by an irruption of the Hungarians into the south of France. 
Louis died on the loth of September 954, and was succeeded by 
his son Lothair. 

'J'he chief authority for the reign is the chronicler Flodoard. See 
also Ph. Lauer, Le Rigne de Louis IV d’Outre-Mer (Paris, igoo) ; and 
A. Heil, Die poUtischen Deziehungen zwischen Olio dem Grossen und 
Ludwig 1 V, von Frankreich (Berlin, T9f>4)‘ (H* Po.) 

LOUIS V. (967-987), king of France, succeeded his father 
Lothair in March 986 at the age of nineteen, and finally embroiled 
the Carol ingian dynasty with Hugh Capet and Adalberon, 
archbishop of Rgims. From the absence of any important event 
in his one year’s reign the medieval chroniclers designated him 
by the words “ qui nihil fecit,” i,e, le Faineant ” or ** do- 
nothing.” Louis died in May 987, his mother Emma being 
accused of having poisoned him. He had married Adelaide, 
sister Ged&rey Grisegonelle, count of Anjou, but had no issue. 
His heir by blood was Charles, duke of Lower Lorraine, son of 
Louis IV,, but the defection of the bishops and the treason of 
Adalberon (Ascelinus), bishop of I.aon, assured the success of 
Hugh Capet. 

See F. Lot, f.rs Berniers Carolingiens (Paris, i8yl) | aird the 
Recueil da, aites de Lothaire ei dc Lows V, edited by L. llalplien and 
F. Lot (igoK). (R. Po-) 

LOUIS VI. (1081-1137), king of France, surnamed “the Fat,” 
was the son of Philip I. of France and Bertha of Holland, He 
was also surnamed the “ Wide-awake ” and “ the Bruiser,” 
and lost none of his energy when he earned the nickname by 
which he is known in history. In 1098 Louis was made a knight, 
and about the same time was associated with his father in the 
government, which the growing infirmities of Philip left more and 
more to his son, in spite of the opposition of Bcrtrada,the queen, 
whose criminal union with Philip had brought the anathema of 
the church. From 1100 to 1108 Louis by his victorious wars on 
the English and brigands had secured the army on his side, 
while the court supported Bertrada. Unable to make headway 
against him in war she attempted to poison him, and contem- 
porary chroniclers attributed to this poison the pallor of his face, 
which seems to have been in remarkable contrast to his stalwart, 
and later his corpulent figure. Louis’ reign is one of the most 
important in the history of France. He is little less than the 
second founder of the Capetian dynasty. When the feeble and 
incompetent Philip I. died (29th of July 1108) Louis was faced 
by feudal barons as powerful as himself, and ready to rise against 
him. He was forced to have himself hurriedly crowned at Orleans, 
supported by a handful of vassals and some ecclesiastics. As 
king he continued the policy he had followed during the previous 
eight years, of securing the roads leading to Paris by putting down 
feudal Brigands and destroying their strongholds in the Ile-de- 
France. The castle of the most notorious of these, Hugues du 
Puiset, was three times taken and burned by the king’s men, but 
Hugues was spart cl to go back each time to his robber life, until 
he died on a crusade. In the north, Thomas de Marie, son of 
Enguerrand de Coucy, carried on a career of rapine and murder 
for almost thirty years before the king succeeded in taking 
him prisoner (1130). Twenty-four years of continuous war 
finally rooted out the robber barons who lived on the plunder of 
the roads leading to Paris ; the lords of Montlh^ri, who com- 


manded the joads to Orleaiis, Melun and tha squtt^ those ,o£ 
Montmorency near St Denis on ^inorth,(who had to restore, 
what they had robbed the abbey of St .Denis); those of Le Puiset 
toward the west, on the way to Chartres, and many others. 
Parallel with this consolidation of his powCT in the ancestral 
domains Louis met energetically the Anglo-Norman 'danger; 
warrii^ with Henry L of England for twenty-five ye^vf^ After 
the victory of Tinchebray (1106) Louis supported the claims 
of William Clito, son of Robert, duke of Normandy, against 
Henry I. A ruthless war followed, in which Louis was at times 
reduced to the sorest straits. In 1119, at a council held at Reims 
under the presidency of Pope Calixtus II., the enemies were 
reconciled ; but William Clito ’s claims were not satisfied,, and 
in 1 1 23 war began again on a larger scale. Henry 1 . induced tlw 
emperor Henry V. to Join in the attack upon .France ; and, hk 
heir having been drowned in the loss of the “ White S||ip,’* 
won the count of Anjou by marrying his only daughter Matilda 
to Geoffrey, the Angevin heir (1127), The invasion of Henry V, 
was met by something like a national army, which gathered under 
Louis at Reims, “ For a few days at least, the lord of the Ile- 
de-France was truly a king of France” (lAichaire). Suger 
proudly gives the list of barons who appeared. Henry V. came 
no farther than Metz. Royalty had won great prestige. Even 
Theobald, count of Chartres, the king’s greatest enemy, the 
soul of feudiil coalitions, came with his contingent. Shortly 
afterwards (1326), Louis was able to overawe the great count 
of Aquitaine, William IX., and force his vassal, ilic count of 
Auvergne, to treat justly the bishop of Clermont. In Flanders 
Louis interfered upon the assassination of Charles the Good. 
He caused the barons to elect as their count in Arras the same 
William Clito who claimed Normandy, and who was closely 
bound to the king. For a while Louis had Flanders absolutely 
at his disposal, but he had hardly left William alone (1127) 
when his brutal oppression roused both towns and nobles, who 
declared that Louis had no right to interfere in Flanders. The 
death of William Clito, and a savage war with his own seneschal, 
prevented Louis from effectually resenting this attitude ; but 
Thierry of Alsace, the new count, consented in 1128 to receive 
from Louis the investiture of all his French fiefs, and henceforth 
lived on good terms with him. In all his wars — those mentioned 
are but a part of them — Louis fought in person. Proud of his 
strength, reckless in the charge as on the march, plunging into ^ 
s>Vollen rivers, entering blazing castles, he gained the reputa- 
tion of a national hero, the protector of the poor, the church, the 
peasants and the towns. The communal movement grew during 
his reign, and he encouraged it on the fiefs of his vassals in order 
to weaken them ; but the title “ Father of the Communes ” by 
which he was known in history is not deserved, though he did 
grant some privileges to towns on his domains. Neither was 
Louis the author of the movement for the emancipation of the 
serfs, as was formerly claimed. His attitude toward the move- 
ment was like that of his predecessors and^ contemporaries, 
to favour emancipation when it promised greater chance of 
profit, greater scope for exploitation of the peasants ; oHier^ke 
to oppose it. He was a great benefactor to tie church, aided the 
new, reformed monastic congregations of Qteau, Premontri 
and Fontcvrault, and chose his two chief ministers from ^ 
clergy. Rtienne de Garlande, whom Louis raised from obscurity 
to be archdeacon of Notre Dame at Paris, chancellor and seneschal 
of France, was all-powerful with the king from xio8 to ,1127. 
His reLatives monopolized the highest offices of the state. But the 
queen Adelaide became his enemy ; both Ivo of Chartres and 
St Bernard bitterly attacked him; and the king suddenly 
stripped him of all his offices and honours. Joining the re- 
bellious barons, £tienne then led a bitter war gainst the king 
for three years. When Louis had reduced him to terms he 
pardoned him and restored him to the chancellorship (1133X 
but not to his old power, Suger {q*Vk), adminktra^ of St 
Denis, enters the scene toward the dose of thk reign, but 
great work belongs to the next, Louis VI. died on the 1st of 
August 1137, just a few days after hie son, Louis the Young, 
had set out for the far south-west, the -Aquitaine which hod been 
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won by the marriage with Eleanor. His wife was Adelaide^ 
or Alice, daughter of Humbei't II., count of Savoy, by whom 
he had seven sons and a daughter. 

See A. Luchaire, Louis le Gros, annales de sa vie ei son rdgne (1890), 
and the same writer’s volume, Le$ Premiers Capitiens, in E. lAvisse’s 
Htstoire de France. (J.T. S.*) 

LOUIS VII. {c. 1121-1180), king of France, son of Louis VI. 
the Fat, was associated with his father and anointed by Innocent 
II. in 1131. In IT 37 he succeeded his father, and in the same 
year married at Bordeaux Eleanor, heiress of William II., duke 
of Aquitaine. In the first part of his reign he was vigorous and 
jealous of his prerogatives, hut after his crusade his religiosity 
developed to such an extent as to make him utterly inefficient. 
His acetfesion was marked by no disturbances, save the risings of 
the burgesses of Orleans and of Poitiers, who wished to organize 
comhiunes. But soon he came into violent conflict with Pope 
Innocent II. The archbishopric of Bourges became vacant, 
and the king supported as candidate the chancellor Cadurc, 
against the pope's nominee Pierre de la Ch&tre, sw'caring upon 
relics that so long as he lived Pierre should never enter Bourges. 
This brought the interdict upon the king’s lands. At the same 
time he became involved in a war with Theobald, count of 
Champagne, by permitting Rodolphe (Raoul), count of Ver- 
mandois and seneschal of France, to repudiate his wife, Thibaut^s 
niece, and to marry Petronillc of Aquitaine, sister of the queen 
of France. The war, which lasted two years (1142-44), was 
marked by the occupation of Champagne by the royal army 
and the capture of Vitry, where many persons perished in the 
burning of the church. Geoffrey the Hand.some, count of Anjou, 
by his conquest of Normandy threatened the royal domains, 
and Louis VII. by a clever manauvre threw his army on the 
Norman frontier and gained Gisors, one of the keys of Normandy. 
At his court which met in Bourges Louis declared on Christmas 
Day 1 1 45 hi.s intent it>n of going on a crusade. St Bernard assured 
its popularity by his preaching at Vczelay (Easter 1146), and 
Louis set out from Metz in June 1147, on the overland route 
to Syria. The expedition was disastrous, and he regained 
France in 1149, overcome by the humiliation of the cru.sade. 
In the rest of his reign he showed much feelileness and poor 
judgment. He 'committed a grave political blunder in causing 
a council at Beaugency (on the 21st of March 1152) to armul his 
marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine, under pretext of kinship, 
but really owing to violent quarrels during the cru.sade. Eleanor 
married Henry II. of England in the following May, and brought 
him" the duchy of Aquitaine. Louis VII. led a halfhearted war 
against Hent}' for having married without the authorization of 
his suzerain ; but in August 1154 gave up his rights over 
Aquitaine, and contented himself with an indemnity. In 1154 
Louis married Constance, daughter of the king of Castile, and 
their daughter Marguerite he affianced imprudently by the treaty 
of Gisors (115,8) to Henry, eldest son of the king of England, 
promising as dow the Vex in and Gisors. Five weeks after the 
death of (’onstance, on the 4th of October 1160, Louis Vll. 
macried Adele of Champagne, and Henry II. to counterbalance 
the aid this would give the king of France, had the marriage of 
their infant children celebrated at once. Louis VII, gave little 
sign of understanding the danger of the growing Angevin power, 
though in 1159 he made an expedition in the south to aid 
Raymond V., count of Toulouse, who had been attacked by 
Henry IT, At the same time the emperor Frederick 1 . in the east 
was making good the imperial claims on Arles. When the schism 
l3roke out, Louis took the part of the pope Alexander III., 
the enemy of Frederick, and after two comedy-like failures of 
Frederick to meet Louis VII. at Saint Jean de Losne (on the 29th 
of August and the 22nd of September 1162), Louis definitely 
gave himself up to the cause of Alexander, who lived at Sens 
from 1163 to 1165. Alexander gave the king, in return for his 
loyal support, the golden rose. Louis VII. received Thomas 
5 ecket and tried to reconcile him with King Heniy^ 11 . He 
supported Heniy^’s rebellious .sons, but acted slowly and feebly, 
and so contributed largely to the break up of the coalition 
(1173-1174). Finally in 1177 pope intervened to bring the 
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two kings to terms at Vitry. By his third wife, Ad^le, Louis had 
an heir, the future Philip Augustus, born on the 21st of August 
1165. He had him crowned at Reims in 1179, but, already 
stricken with paralysis, he himself was not able to be present 
at the ceremony, and died on the i8th of September 1180. His 
reign from the point of view of royal territor)' and military 
power, was a period of retrogression. Yet the royal authority 
had made progress in the parts of France distant from the royal 
domains. More direct and more frequent connexion was made 
with distant feudatories, a result largely due to the alliance of 
the clerg)" with the crown. Louis thus reaped the reward for 
services rendered the church during the least successful portion 
of his reign. 

See R. Hirsch, Studien zur Geschichie Konig Ludwigs VJJ. von 
Franhreich (1892) ; A. Cartcllieri, Philipp JL Jugusi von Frankreich 
bis turn Tode seines Vaiers, (1891) ; and A. Luchaire in 

E. Lavissc’s Htstoire de France, iome iii. lat pari, pp. i-8t. 

(J.T.S.*) 

LOUIS VIII. (1187-1226), king of France, eldest son of Philip 
Augustus and of Isabella of Hainaut, was born in Paris on the 
5th of September 1187. Louis was short, thin, pale-faced, 
with studious tastes, cold and placid temper, sober and chaste 
in his life. He left the reputation of a saint, but was also a 
warrior prince. In 1213 he led the campaign again.st Ferrand, 
count of Flanders ; in 1214, wffiile Philip Augustus was winning 
the victory of Bouvines, he held John of England in check, and 
was victorious at La Roche-aux-Moines. In the autumn of 1215 
Louis received from a group of English barons, headed by Geoffrey 
de Mandcville, a request to “ pluck them out of the hand of this 
tyrant (John). Some 7000 French knights were sent over to 
England during the winter and tw^o more contingents followed, 
but it was only after twenty-four English host age.s« had a;:rivcd 
in Paris that Louis himself prepared to invade England. The 
expedition was forbidden by the papal legate, but Louis set out 
from Calais on the 20th and landed at Stonor on the 22nd of 
May t2i 6. In three months he had obtained a strong foothold 
in eastern England, and in the end of July he laid siege to Do\’er, 
while part of his army besieged Windsor with a view to securing 
the safety of London. The pretexts on which he claimed the 
English crown were set down in a memorandum drawn up by 
French lawyers in 1215. These claims— that John had foriVited 
the crown by the murder of his nephew, Arthur of Brittany, 
and that the Ivnglish barons had the right to dispose of the vacant 
throne — lost their plausibility on the death of King John and the 
accession of his infant son as Henry III. in October 12 j 6. The 
papal legate, Gualo, who had forbidden the enterprise, had 
arrived in England at the same time as Louis, He excom- 
municated the French troops and the English rebels, and Henry 
III. found a valiant defender in William Marshal, carl of 
Pembroke. After the “ Fair of Lincolnji’ in which his army 
was defeated, Louis was compelled to resign his pretensions, 
though by a secret article of the treaty of Lambeth (.September 
1217) he secured a small war indemnity. Louis had assisted 
Simon de Montfort in his war against the Albigenses in 1215, 
and after his return to France he again joined the crusade. 
With Simon’s son and successor, Amauri de Montfort, he directed 
the brutal massacre which followed the capture of Marmande. 
Philip IL, suspicious of his son until the close of his life, took 
precautions to assure his obedience, narrowly watched his 
administration in Artois, which Louis held from his mother 
Isabella, and, contrary to the custom of the kings of France, 
did not associate his son with him by Imving him crowned. 
Philip Augustus dying on the 14th of July 1223, Louis VIII. 
was anointed at Reims on the 6th of August following. He 
surrounded himself with councillors whom his father had chosen 
and formed, and continued his father’s policy. His reign was 
taken up with two great design? : to destroy the power of the 
Plantagenets, and to conquer the heretical south of France. An 
expedition conquered Poitou and Saintonge (1224) ; in 1226 he 
led the crusade against the Albigenscs in the south, forced 
Avignon to capitulate and received the submission of Languedoc. 
While passing the Auvergne on his return to Paris, he was 
stricken with dysentery', and died at Montpensier on the 8th of 
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November 1226. His reign, short as it was, brought gains both 
to the royal domains and to the power of the crown over the 
feudal lords. He had married in 1200 Blanche of Castile, 
daughter of Alphonso IX. of Castile and granddaughter of 
Henry 11 . of England, who bore him twelve children; his 
eldest surviving son was his successor, Louis IX. 

See C. Petit- Dutaillis, titude sur la vie et le Ydf>ne de Louis VI I L 
/Paris, 1^04) ; and E. liivisse, Htstoire de France, tome iii. (1901). 

' (M. Br.) 

LOUIS IX. (1214-1270), king of France, known as Saint Louis, 
was born on the 25th of April 1214, and was baptized at Poissy. 
Ilis father, Louis VIII., died in 1226, leaving the first minority 
since the accession of the Capetians, but his mother, Queen 
Blanche of Castile, proved more than a match for the feudal 
nobility. She secured her son’s coronation at Reims on the 
29th of November 1226 ; and, mainly by the aid of the papal 
legate, Romano Bonavcntiira, bishop of Porto (d. 1243), and of 
Thibaut IV., count of Champagne, was able to tliwart the 
relx‘llious plans of Pierre Mauclerc, duke of Brittany, and 
Philippe Hiirepel, a natural son of Philip Augustus. Mauclcrc's 
opposition was not finally overcome, however, until 1234. 
Then in 1236 'I'hibaut, who had become king of Navarre, turned 
iigainst the queen, formed an alliance with Brittany, marrying 
his daugliter without royal consent to Jean le Roux, Mauclerc’s 
son, and attempted to make n new feudal league. The final 
triumph of the regent was shown when the king’s army assembled 
at Vincennes. His summons met with such general and prompt 
obedience as to awe Thibaut into submission without striking 
a blow. Thus the reign of Louis 1 X. began with royal prerogatives 
fully maintained ; the kingdom was well under control, and 
MaiicJi^rc and Thibaut were both obliged to go on crusade. 
But the influence of the strong-willed qucen-motlier continued 
to make itself felt to the close of her life. Louis IX. did not 
independence of character, but his confidence in his mother 
had been amply justified and he always acted in her presence 
like a child. This confidence he withheld from his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of Provence, whom he 
married at Sens in May 1234. The reign was comparatively 
uneventful. A rising of the nobles of the south-west, stirred 
up by Isabella, widow of King John of England, and her husband, 
Hugh de Lusignan, count of the Marche, upon the occasion of 
the investment of Alphonse of Poitiers with the fiefs left him 
by Louis VIII. as a result of the Albigensian crusade, reached 
threatening dimensions in 1242, but the king’s armies easily 
overran Count Hugh’s territories, and defeated Henry III. of 
England, who had come to his aid, at Saintes. Isabella and 
her husband were forced to submit, and Raymond VI J., count 
of Toulouse, yielded without resistance upon the advent of two 
royal armies, and accejiiled the peace of Lorris in January 1243. 
'I’his was the last rising of the nobles in Louis's reign. 

A[ the end of 1244, during an illness, Louis took the cross. 
He had already been much distressed by the plight of John of 
Brienne, i mperor at ('onstantinoplc, and bouglit from him the 
crown of thorns, parts of the true cross, the holy lance, and the 
holy sponge. The .Sainte Chapellc in Paris still stands as a 
monument to the value of these relics to the saintly king. But 
the quarrel between the papacy and the emperor Frederick IL, 
in which Louis maintained a Watchful neutrality— only interfering 
to prevent the capture of Innocent IV, at Lyons — and the 
difficulties of preparation, delayed the embarkation until August 
1248. His defeat and capture at Mansura, in February 1250, 
the next four years spent in Syria in captivity, in diplomatic 
intrigue?, and finally in raising the fortifications of Caesarea 
and Joppa, — these events belong to the history of the crusades 
(q,v,). His return to France was urgently needed, as Blanche 
of Castile, whom he had left as regent, had died in November 
1252, and upon the removal of her strong hand feudal turbulence 
had begun to show itself. 

This period between his first and second crusades (1254-1269) 
is the real age of Saint Louis in the history of France. He ifnposed 
peace between wcjrring factions of his nobility by mere moral 
force, backed up by something like an awakened public 
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opinion. His nobles often chafed under his unrelenting justice 
but never dared rebel. The mo^t famous of his settlements 
was the treaty of Paris, drawn up in May 1258 and ratified in 
December 1259, by which the claims of Henry 111 . of England 
were adjusted. Henry renounced absolutely Normandy, Anjou, 
Touraine, Maine and Poitou, and received, on condition of 
recognizing Louis as liege suzerain, all the fiefs and domains 
of the king of France in the dioceses of Limoges, Cahors and 
Perigueux, and the expectation of Saintonge south of the 
Charente, and Agenais, if they should to the crown of Franw 
by the death of Alphonse of Poitiers. In addition, Louis 
promised to provide jkenry with sufficient money to maintain 
500 knights for two years. This treaty was vg'y unpopular 
in France, since the king surrendered a large part o^ France 
that Henry had not won ; but Louis was satisfied that the 
absolute sovereignty over the northern ‘provinces more ?Mian 
equalled the loss in the south. Historians still disagree as to 
its wisdom. Louis made a similar compromise with the king 
of Aragon in the treaty of Corbeil, 1258, whereby he gave up 
the claims of kings of France to Roussillon and Barcelona, which 
went back to the conquest of Charlemagne. The king of Aragon 
in his turn gave up his claiii:s to part of Provence and Languedoc, 
with the exception of Narbonne. Louis’s position was strikingly 
shown in 1264 when the English barons submitted their attempt 
to bind Henry 111 . by the Provisions of Oxford to his arbitration. 
His reply in the “ Dit ” or Misc of Amiens was a flat denial of 
all the claims of the barons and failed to avert the civil war. 
Louis was more successful in preventing feuds between his own 
nobles : between the counts of Brittany and Champagne dVer 
the succession to Navarre ; the dauphin of Vienne (Guigues 
VII.) and C harles of Anjou ; the count of Burgundy and the 
count of Chalons ; Henry of Luxemburg and the duke of Lolraine 
willi the count of Bar. Upon the whole he maintained peace 
with his neighbours, although both Germany and England were 
torn with civil wars. He reluctantly consented to sanction the 
conquest of Naples by his brother, Charles, duke of Anjou, and 
it is possible that he yielded here in the belief that it was a step 
toward another crusade. 

On the 24th of March 1267, Louis called to Paris such* of his 
knights as were not with Charles of Anjou in Naples. No one 
knew why he had called them ; but when the king in full assembly 
proclaimed his purpose of going on a second crusade, few ventured • 
to' refuse the cross. Three years of preparation followed ; then 
on the I St of July 1270 they sailed from Aigucs Mortes for Tunis, 
whither the expedition .seems to have been directed by 
machinations of Charles of Anjou, who, it is claimed, persuaded 
his brother that the key to Egypt and to Jerusalem was that 
part of Africa which was his own most dangerous ncighlx)ur. 
After seventeen days’ voyage to Carthage, one month of the 
summer’s heat and plague decimated the army, and when 
Charles of Anjou arrived he found that Louis himself had died 
of the plague on the 25th of August 2270. • 

Saint Louis stands in history as the ideal king of the middle 
ages. An accomplished knight, physically strong in spite* of 
his ascetic practices, fearless in battle, heroic in adversity, of 
imperious temperament, unyielding when sure of the justness 
of his cause, cncigctic andfirni, he was indeed “every inch a king.” 
Joinville says that he was taller by a head than any of his knights. 
His devotions would have worn out a less robust saint. He 
fasted much, loved sermons, regularly heard two masses a day 
and all the offices, dressing at midnight for matins in his chapel, 
and surrounded even when he travelled by priests on horseback 
chanting the hours. After his return from the first crusade, 
he wore only grey woollens in winter, dark silks in summer. 
He built hospitals, visited and tended the sick himself, gave 
charity to over a hundred beggars daily. Yet he safeguarded 
the royal dignity by bringing them in at the back door of \he 
palace, and by a courtly display greater than ever before in 
France. His naturally cold temperament was somewhn^ 
relieved by a sense of humour, which however did not prevent 
his making presents of haircloth shirts to his friends. He had no 
favourite, nor prime minister. Louis was canonized in 1297. 
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As a statesman Louis IX. has left no distinct monument. 
The famous “ ^lablissenimts^ of St Louis ” has been shown 
in our own day to have been private compilation. It was a 
couiumier drawn up before 1273, including, as well as some royal 
decrees, the civil and feudal law of Anjou, Maine and the 
Orleanais. Recent researches have also denied Louis the credit 
of having aided the communes. He exploited them to the full. 
His standpoint in this respect was distinctly feudal. He treated 
his clergy as lie did his barons, enforcing the supremacy of 
royal justice, and strongly opposing the exactions of the pope 
until the latter part of his reign, when he joined forces with him 
to extort as much as possible from the clergy. At the end of 
the reign mopt of the sees and monasteries of FVance were in 
debt to the Iximbard bankers. Finally, the reign of Saint 
Louis saw the introduction of the pontifical inquisition into 
France. 

There are numerous portraits of St Louis, but they are unauthentic 
and contradictory. In 1903 M. Saloiuon Reinach claimed to have 
found in the lieads sculptured in the an^ilcs of the arche.s of the chapel 
at St Germidn portraits of St Louis, ids brothers and sisters, and 
Queen Marguerite, or Blanche, made between 1235 and 1240. This 
conjecturecl portrait somewhat resembles the modern type, which 
is based upon a st atue ol Charles V . once in the church of the Celestins 
in Paris, and wdiich Lenoir misbikenly identified as that of Louis IX. 
The king had eleven children, six sons and five daughters, among 
them being his successor, Philip HI., and Robert, count of Clermont, 
the ancestor of Henry IV. 

The Ixjst con1emi)orary accounts of I.ouis IX. are the famous 
Memoirs of the Sire Jean de Jomvillc {q.v.), published by N. de 
Wailly for the Sui . de I’Hist. de France, under the title Hisioire de 
Sajnt Louis (Paris, 18G8), and again with translation (1874) ; English 
translation by J. Hutton (186K). See also William of Nangis, Oesta 
Ludovici IX, t edited by M. Bouquet in vol. xx. of the Rectteil des 
historiens des Oaules et de la Frame. Of modern works may b'* 
mentioned C. V. Langlois in E. Lavisse’s Hisioire de France, tome iii., 
with references to literature ; Frederick I’erry, Saint Louis, the Most 
Christian King (New York, 1901) ; E. J. Davis, The Invasion of 
Egypt by Louts IX. of France (1898) ; H. A. Wallon, Saint Louts ei 
son temps (1875) ; A. Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Louts (Tours, 1891) ; 
and E. Berger, Sain/ Louis et Innocent JV (Paris, 189 ,), and Hisioire 
de Blanche de Castille (1895). Sec also The Court of a Saint, by 
Winifred F. Knox (1909). (J. T. S.*) 

LOUIS X. (1289-1316), king of France and Navarre, called 
le liuiin or “ the Quarreller,” was the son of Philip IV. and 
of Jeanne of Navarre. He was born at Paris on the 4th of 
October 1289, took the title king of Navarre on the death of 
his mother, on the 2nd of April 1305, and succeeded Philip IV. 
in I^'rance on the 29th of November 1314, being crowned at 
Reim.s in August 1315. The origin of his surname is uncertain. 
Louis X. is a somewhat indistinct figure among the kings of 
France, the preponderating influence at court during his short 
reign being that of his uncle, Charles of Valois. The reign 
began with reaction against the policy of Philip IV. Private 
vengeance was wreaked on Enguerrand de Marigny, who was 
hanged, Pierre de Latilli, bishop of Chalons and chancellor, 
and Raoul de Presle, advocate of the parlemcnt, who were 
imprisoned. Tlve leagues of the lesser country gentry, formed 
in 1314 before the accession of Louis, continued to demand 
the ancient privileges of the nobility, — tourneys, private wars 
and judgment of nobles not by king's officers but by their peers — 
and to protest against the direct call by the king of their vassals 
to the royal army. Louis X. granted them charters in which 
he made apparent concessions, but used evasive formulas which 
in reality ceded nothing. I’here was a charter to the Normans, 
one to the Burgundians, one to the Languedocians (1315). 
Robert de B6thune, count of Flanders, refused to do homage, 
and his French fiefs were declared confiscate by a court of his 
peers. In August 1315 Loui.s X. Jed an army toward Lille, 
but the flooded Lys barred his passage, the ground was so soaked 
with rains that the army could not advance, and it was thrown 
back, without^ a battle, on Tournai. Need of money inspired 
one famous ordinance of this reign ; in 1315 the .serf.s of the 
royal domains were invited to buy their civil liberty, — an in- 
vitation which did not meet with great enthusiasm, as the 
freedman was merely freed for further exploitation, and Philip V. 
was obliged to renew it in 1318. Louis X. died suddenly on 
the 5th of June 1316. His first wife was Margaret, daughter 
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of Robert II., duke of Bipgundy ; she was accused of adultery 
and died a prisoner in the chiteau Gaillard. By her he had one 
daughter, Jeanne, wife of Philip, count of Evreux and king 
of Navarre. By his second wife Cl^mence, daughter of Charles 
Martel, titular king of Hungarv% he left a posthumous son, 
King John I. 

See Ch. Dufayard, “ La reaction feodale sous Jes fils de Philipne Ic 
Bel,” in Revue historique (1894) ; Paul Lehugeur, Hisioire de Philippe 
le Long, rot de France (Paris, 1897) ; and Joseph Petit, Charles de 
Valois (Paris, 1900). (J. T. S.*) 

LOUIS XL (1423-1483), king of France, the son of Charles 
VII. and his queen, Marie of Anjou, was born on the 3rd of July 
1423, at Bourges, where his father, then nicknamed the “ King 
of Bourges,” had taken refuge from the English. At the birth 
of Louis XI. part of France was in English hands ; when he 
was five years old, Joan of Arc appeared ; he was just six when 
his father was crowned at Reims. But his boyhood was spent 
apart ftom these stirring events, in the castle of Loches, where 
his father visited him rarely. John Gerson, the foremost theo- 
logian of France, wrote a manual of instructions (still extant) 
for the first of hi.s tutors, Jean Majoris, a canon of Reims. His 
second tuUir, Bernard of Armagnac, was noted for his piety 
and humilit^^ If, as has been claimed, Louis owed to them 
any of his tendency to prefer the society of the poor, or rather 
of the bourgeois, to that of the nobility, their example was his 
best lesson in the craft of kingship. In June 1436, when scarcely 
thirteen, he was married to Margaret (r. 1425^-1445), daughter 
of James I. of Scotland, a princess ot about his own age, but 
sickly and romantic, and in every way his opposite. Three 
years after this unhappy marriage Louis entered upon his stormy 
political career. Sent by his father in 143c) to direA the defence 
of Languedoc against the English, and to put down the brigandage 
in Poitou, be was induced by the rebellious nobles to betray 
his trust and place himself at the head of the Praguerie {q.v.), 
Charles VH. pardoned him this rebellion, due to his ambition 
and the .seductive proposal of the nobles to make him regent. 
The following year he was fighting the English, and in 1443 
aided his father to suppress the revolt of the count of Armagnac. 
His first important command, however, was in tlie next year, 
when he led an army of from 15,000 to 20,000 mercenaries and 
brigands, — the product of the Hundred Years’ War, — against 
the Swiss of the canton of Basel. 'J'he heroism of some two 
hundred Swiss, who for a while held thou.sands of the French 
army at bay, made a great impression on the young prince. 
After an ineffective siege of Basel, he made peace with the 
Swiss confederation, and led his robber soldiers into Alsace to 
ravage the country of the Habsburgs, who refused him the 
promised winter quarters. Meanwhile his father, making a 
parallel campaign in Lorraine, had assembled his first brilliant 
court at Nancy, and when Imuis returned it was to find the 
king completely under the spell of Agnes Sorel. He at first 
made overtures to members of her party, and upon their re- 
jection through fear of his ambition, his deadly hatred of her and 
of them involved the king. The death in 1445 of his wife 
Margaret, who was a great favourite of Charles VII., made the 
rupture complete. From that year until the death of the king 
father and son were enemies. Louis began his rebellious career 
by a futile attempt to seduce the cities of Agenais into treason, 
and then he prepared a plot to seize the king and his minister 
Pierre de Br6ze. Antoine de Chabannes, who was to be the 
instrument of the plot, revealed it to Charles, and Louis was 
mildly punished by being sent off to Dauphinc (1447)- He 
never saw his father again. * 

Louis set out to govern his principality as though it were 
an independent state. He dismissed the governor ; he determined 
advantageously to himself the boundaries between his state 
and the territories of the duke of Savoy and of the papacy ; 
and he enforced his authority over perhaps the most unruly 
nobilitv in western Europe, both lay and ecclesiastical. The 
right of private warfare was abolished ; the bishops were obliged 
to give up most of their temporal jurisdiction, the scope of their 
courts was limited, and appeals to Rome were curtailed. On 
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the other hand, Louis granted priviltges to the towns and con* 
sistently used their alliance to overthrow the nobility. He 
watched the roads, built new ones, opened markets, protected 
the only bankers of the country, the Jews, and reorganized the 
administration so as to draw the utmost revenue possible from 
the prosperity thus secured. His ambition led him into foreign 
entanglements ; he made a secret treaty with the duke of Savoy 
which was to give Itim right of way to Genoa, and made arrange- 
ments for a partition of the duchy of Milan. 'I’hc alliance with 
Savoy was sealed by the marriage of Louis with Charlotte, 
daughter of Duke lidovico, in 1452, in spite of the formed 
prohibition of Charles VIL The king marched south, but 
withdrew again leaving his son unsubdued. Four years later, 
as Charles came to the Bourbonnais, Louis, fearing for his life, 
fled to Flanders to the court of Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy, leaving Dauphind to be definitely annexed to the crown 
of France. The policy of the dauphin was reversed, his ten 
years* work was undone. Meanwhile he was installed in the 
castle of Genappc, in Brabant, where he remained until the death 
of his father. For this he waited impatiently five years, keeping 
himself posted by spies of every stage of the king’s last illness, 
and thus laying himself open to the accusation, believed in 
by Charles himself, that he had hastened the end by poison, a 
charge which modern historians deny. 

On the 15th of August 1461, Louis was anointed at Reims, 
and Philip of Byrgundy, as dtryen of the peers of France, placed 
the crown on his head. For two months Philip acted as though 
the king were still his prot^g^. But in the midst of the festivities 
with which he was entertaining Paris, the duke found that l/)uis 
ventured to refuse his candidates for office, and on the 24th of 
Septcftibcr tne new king left abruptly for Touraine. His first 
act was to strike at the faithful ministers of Charles VTI. Irierre 
de BrM and Antoine de Chabannes were raptured and im- 
prisoned, as well as men of sterling worth like fttienne Chevalier. 
But the king’s shrewdness triumphed before long over his venge- 
ance, and the more serviceable of the officers of (Charles VIL 
were for the rtiost part soon reinstated. Louis* advisers were 
mostly men of the middle class. He had a ready purse for 
men of talent, drawing them from England, Scotland, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. Such a motley throng of competent men 
had never before been seen at the court of h’ranre. Their origin, 
their previous crimes or virtues, their aviirice or brutality, 
were indifferent to him so long as they served him loyally. 
Torture and imprisonment awaited them, whether of high or 
low degree, if he fancied tliat they were betraying him. Among 
the most prominent of these men in addition to Br^vi, Chevalier 
and Chabannes, were Tristan Lermite, Jean do Daillon, Olivier 
le Dain (the barber), and after 1472, Philippe de Commines, 
drawn from the servic^e of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, who 
became his most intimate adviser and biographer. Surrounded 
by men like these Louis fought the last great battle of French 
royalty with feudalism. 

Louis XT. began his reign with the same high-handed treat- 
ment of the nobles which had marked Ids rule in Dauphin^, 
going so far as to forbid them to hunt without his permission. He 
forced the clergy to pay long-neglected feudal dues, and intrigued 
against the great houses of Anjou and Orleans in Italy. The mal- 
content nobles soon began to plan revolt. Discharged officers of 
Charles VII. like Jean Dunois and John IT. duke of Bourbon, 
stirred up hostility to the new men of the king, and Francis II. 
duke of Brittany was soon embroiled with Louis over an attempt 
to assert royal control over that practically independent duchy. 
Tlie dissatisfied nobility found their greatest ally in Charles the 
Bold, afterwiirds duke of Burgundy, and in 1465 formed a 
“ league of public welfare ” and declared war on their king. 
The nominal head was the king*s brother Charles, duke of Berry, 
then eighteen years old, a weak character, the tool of the rebels 
as he was later the dupe of the king. Every great noble in 
France was in the league, except Gaston dc Foix — who kept the 
south of France for the king,— and the counts of Vendome and 
Eu. The whole country seemed on the verge of anarchy. It 
was saved by the refusal of the lesser gentry to rise, and by the 
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alliance of the king with the citizen class, which was not led 
astray by the pretences of reg«s4 the public weal which 
cloaked the designs of the leaguers. After a successful campaign 
in tlie Bourbonnais, Louis fought an indecisive battle with the 
Burgundians who had march^ on Paris at Montlh^ry, on the 
i6th of July 1465, and then stood a short siege in On 

the 28th of September he made a truce with Charles the 
Bold, and in October the treaties of Conflans and Saint Maur- 
les-Foss^, ended the war. The kii^ yielded at all points ; 
gave up the “ Somme towns ’* in Picardy, for which he had 
paid 200,000 gold crowns, to Philip the Good, thus bringing 
the Burgundians close to Paris and to Normandy. Charles, 
the king’s brother, was given Normandy as an apemage, thus 
joining the territories of the rebellious duke of Brittany with 
those of Charles the Bold. The public weal was no longer 
talked about, while the kingdom was plundered both by aoyai 
tax gatherers and by unsubdued feudal lords to pay the cost 
of the war. 

After this failure Louis set to work Ho repair his mistakes. The 
duke of Bourbon was won over by the gift of the government 
of the centre of France, and Dunois and Chabannes by restoring 
them their estates. Two months after he had granted Normandy 
to Charles, he took advantage of a quarrel between the duke of 
Brittany and his brother to take it again, sending the duke 
of Bourbon “ to aid ” Charles, while Dunois and Chabannes 
prepared for the struggle with Burgundy. The death of Duke • 
Philip, on the 15th of June 1467, gave Charles the Bold a free 
hand. He gained over Edward IV. of England, whose sister 
Margaret he married ; but while he was celebrating the wedSing - 
Louis invaded Brittany and detached Duke Francis from 
alliance with him. Normandy was completely reduced. The 
king had won a great triumph. It was followed by his greatest 
mistake. Eager as he always was to try diplomacy instead of 
war, Louis sent a gift of 60,000 golden crowns to Charles and 
secured a safe conduct from him for an interview. The interview 
took place on the 9th of October 1468 at Pdronne. News came on 
the nth that, instigated by the king of France, the people of 
Li 4 ge had massacred their bishop and the ducal governor. The 
news was false, but Charles, furious at such ap^rent duplicity, 
took Louis prisoner, only releasing him, three days later, on the 
king signing a treaty which granted Flanders freedom from 
interference from the parlemcnt of Paris, and freeing to accom- « 
pany Charles to the siege of his own ally, Li^^c. Louis made 
light of the whole incident in his letters, but it marked the greatest 
humiliation of his life, and he was only too glad to find scapegoat 
in Cardinal Jean Balue, who was accused of having plotted the 
treason of P^ronne. Balue thereupon joined Guillaume de 
Harancourt, bishop of Verdun, in an intrigue Xg induce Chailes of 
France to demand Champagne and Brie in accordance with the 
king’s promise to Charles the Bold, instead of distant Guienne 
where the king was determined to place him. The discovery of 
this conspiracy placed these two high di^itari^ in prison (April 
1469). Balue (g.v.) spent eleven years in prison quarters, com- 
fortable enough, in spite of the legend to the contrary, v^ile 
Harancourt was shut up in an iron cage until 14&2. Then Louis, 
inducing his brother to accept Guienne,— where, surrounded by 
faithful royal officers, he was harmless for the time being, — ^under- 
took to play of the Lancastrians against Edward IV. who, as 
the ally of Charles the Bold, was menacing the coast of Normandy. 
Warwick, the king-maker, and Queen .Margaret were aided in the 
expedition which in 1470 again placed Henry VL upon the English 
throne. In the autumn Louis himself took the of ensive, and royal 
troops overran Picardy and the Maconnais to Burgundy itself. 

But the tide turned against Louis in 1471. While Edward IV, 
won back England by the battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 
Charles the Bold besieged Amiens, and Louis was glad to make 
a truce, availing himself of the double dealing of the constsU^le, 
the count of Saint Pol, who, trying to win an independent position 
for himself in Picardy, refused his aid to Charles unless he wou )4 
definitely join the French nobility in another rising amiinst the 
king. TTiis rising was to be aided by the invasion of France ly 
John II. of Aragon, Yolande, duchess of Savoy, and Edward ly,. 
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of England, who was to be given the old Plantagcnct inheritance. 
The countr>’ was saved a desperate civil war by the death of the 
king’s brother, ('harles, the nominal head of the coalition, on the 
24th of May 1472. Louis’ joy on receiving news of this death 
knew no bounds. Charles the Bold, who had tigain invaded 
Franco, failed to take Beauvais, and was obliged to make a 
lasting truce. His projects were henceforth to be directed 
towards Germany. Louis then forced the duke of Brittany 
to make peace, and turned against John V. count of Armagnac, 
whose death at the opening of March 1473 ended the power of 
one of the most dangerous houses of the south. The first period 
of Louis’ reign was closed, and with it closed for ever the danger 
of dismemberpient of France. John of Aragon continued the war 
in Kousisillon and Cerdagne, which Louis had seized ten years 
before, and a most desperate rising of the inhabitants protracted 
the ^crugglc for two years. After the capture of Perpignan on the 
loth of March 1475, wise and temperate government of 
Imbcrt de Batamay and Boftilc de Juge slowly pacified the new 
provinces. Tlie death of ‘Gaston IV. count of Foix in 1472 
opened up the long diplomatic struggle for Navarre, which was 
destined to pass to the loyal family of Albret shortly after the 
death of I^ouis. His policy had won the line of the Pyrenees 
for France. 

The overthrow of Charles the Bold was the second great task 
of Louis XL This ho accomplished by a policy much like that 
of Pitt against Napoleon. Louis was the soul of all hostile 
coalitions, especially urging on the Swiss and Sigismund of 
Austria, who ruled Tirol and Alsace. Charles's ally, Edward IV., 
invaded France in June 1475, hut Louis bought him off on the 
29th of August at Picquigny— where the two sovereigns met on 
a bridge over the Somme, with a strong grille between them, 
Edward receiving 75,000 crowns, and a promi.se of a pension of 
50,000 crowns annually. The dauphin Charles was to marry 
Edward’s daughter. Bribery of the Jinglish ministers was not 
spared, and in September the invaders recrossed to England. 
The count of Saint Pol, who had continued to play his double 
part, was surrendered by Charles to Louis, and executed, as was 
also Jacques d’Armagnac, duke of Nemours. With his vassals 
terrorized and subdued, Louis continued to subsidize the Swiss 
and Ren6 11. Lorraine in their war upon Charles. The defeat 
and death of the duke of Burgundy at Nancy on the 5th of 
January 1477 was the crowning triumph of Louis’ diplomacy. 
But in his eagerness to seize the whole inheritance of his rival, 
Loqis drove his daughter and heiress, Mary of Burgundy, into 
marriage with Maximilian of Austria (afterwards the emperor 
Maximilian I.), who successfully defended Flanders after a savage 
raid by Antoine de Chabannes. The battle of Guinegate on the 
7th of August V179 was indecisive, and definite peace was 
not established until after the death of Mary, when by the treaty 
of Arras (1482) Louis received Picardy, Artois and the Boulonnais, 
as well as the duchy of Burgundy and Franche Comte. The 
Austrians were left in Flanders, a menace and a danger. Louis 
failed here and in Spain ; this failure being an indirect cause of 
thdt vast family compact which surrounded France later with 
the empire of ('harks V. His interference in Spain had made 
both John II. of Aragon and Henry IV. of Castile his enemies, 
and so he was unable to prevent the m.irriage of their heirs, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. But the results of these marriages 
could not be foreseen, and the unification of France proved of 
more value than the possession of so wide-spread an empire. 
This unification was completed (except for Brittany) and the 
frontiers enlarged by the acquisition, upon the death of Rpn6 
of Anjou in 1480, of the duchic.s of Anjou and Bar, and in 1481 
of Maine and Provence upon the death of Charles II., count of 
Maine. Of the inheritance of the house of Anjou only Lorraine 
escaped the king. 

Failure in Spain* was compensated for in Italy. Without 
^yagin" war Louis made himself virtual arbiter of the fate of 
the principalities in the north, and his court was always besieged 
by ambassadors from them. After the death of (Charles the 
Bold, Volande, duchess of Savoy, was obliged to accept the 
control of Louis, who was her brother. In Milan he helped to 


place Lodovico il Moro in oower in 1479, but he reaped less from 
this supple tyrant than he had expected. Pope Sixtus IV. 
the enemy of the Medici, was also the enemy of the king of 
France. Louis, who at the opening of his reign had denounced 
the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, had played fast and loose with 
tlie papacy. When Sixtus threatened Florence after the Pazzi 
conspiracy, I47^> Louis aided Lorenzo dei Medici to form an 
alliance with Naples, which forced the papacy to come to terms. 

More than anv other king of France, Louis XI. was a 
“ bourgeois king.” The upper bourgeois, the aristocracy of 
his “ good cities,” were his allies both against the nobles and 
against the artisan class, whenever they revolted, driven to 
desperation by the oppressive royal taxes which furnished the 
money for his wars or diplomacy. He ruled like a modern 
capitalist ; placed his bribes like investments in the courts of 
his enemies ; and, while draining the land of enormous sums, 
was pitiless toward the two productive portions of his realm, 
the country population and the artisans. His heartks.sncss 
toward the former provoked even an accomplice like Commines 
to protest. The latter were kept down by numerous edicts, 
tending to restrict to certain privileged families the rank of master 
workman in the gilds. There was the paternalism of a Frederick 
the Great in his encouragement of the silk industry,—” which 
all idle people ought to be made to work at,” — in his encourage- 
ment of commerce through the newly acquired port of Marseilles 
and the opening up of market places. He even dreamed of a 
great trading company “of two hundred thousand livres or 
more,” to monopolize the trade of the Mediterranean, and 
planned to unify the various systems of weights and measures. 
In 1479 he called a meeting of two burgesses from each ” good 
city ” of his realm to consider means for prcventifig theianflux 
of foreign coin. Impatient of all restraint upon his personal rule, 
he was continually in violent dispute with the parlemenl of 
Paris, and made “justice ” another name for arbitrary govern- 
ment ; yet he dreamed of a unification of the local customary 
laws (coulumes) of France. He was the perfect model of a tyrant. 
The states-general met but once in his reign, in 1468, and then 
no talk of grievaniies was allowed ; his object was only to get 
them to declare Normandy inalienable from the crown, 'riiey 
were informed that the king could raise his revenue without 
consulting them. Yet his budgets were enormously greater 
than ever before. In 1481 the tatlle alone brought in 4,600,000 
livres, and even at the peaceful close of his reign his whole 
budget was 4,655,000 livres — as against 1,800,000 livres at 
the close of his father’s reign. 

The king who did most for I^’rench royalty would have made 
a .sorry figure at the court of a Louis XIV. He was ungainly, 
with rickety legs. His eyes were keen and piercing, but a long 
hooked nose lent grotesquen^s to a faccy marked with cunning 
rather than with dignity. Its ugliness was emphasized by the 
old felt hat wdiich he wore, — its sole ornament the leaden figure 
of a saint. Until the close of his life, when he tried to mislead 
ambassadors as to the state of his health by gorgeous robes, 
he wore the meanest clothes. Dressed in grey like a pilgrim, 
and accompanied by five or six trustworthy servants, he w'ould 
set out on his interminable travels, ” ambling along on a good 
mule.” Thus he traversed France, avoiding all ceremony, 
entering towns by back streets, receiving ambassadors in way- 
side huts, dining in public houses, enjoying the loose manners 
and language of his associates, and incidentally learning at first 
hand the condition of his people and the possibilities of using 
or taxing them- his needs of them rather than theirs of him. 
He loved to win men, especially those of the middle class, by 
affability and familiarity, employing all his arts to cajole and 
seduce those whom he needed. Vet his honied w'ords easily 
turned to gall. He talked rapidly and much, sometimes for 
hours at a time, and most indiscreetly. He w^as not an agreeable 
companion, violent in his passions, nervous, restle.ss, and in old 
age extremely irascible. Utterly unscrupulous, and without a 
trace of pity, he treated men like pawns, and w’as content only 
with absolute obedience. 

But this Machiavellian prince was the genuine son of St Louis. 
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His religiosity was genuine if degeneyate. He lavished presents 
on influential saints, built shrines, sent gifts to churches, went 
on frequent pilgrimages and spent much time in prayer — employ- 
ing his consummate diplomacy to win celestial allies, and 
rewarding them richly when their aid secured him any advantage. 
St Martin of Tours received 1200 crowns after the capture of 
Perpignan. He tried to bribe the saints of his enemies, as he 
did their ministers. An unfaltering faith taught him the value 
of religion — as a branch of politics. Finally, more in the spirit 
of orthodoxy, he used the same arts to make sure of heaven. 
When the ring of St Zanobius and the blood of Cape Verde 
turtles gave him no relief from his last illness, he showered gifts 
upon his patron saints, secured for his own benefit the masses 
of his clergy, and the most potent prayers in Christendom, those 
of the two most effective saints of his day, Bernardin of Doulins 
and Francis of Paolo. 

During the last two or three years of his life Louis lived in 
great isolation, “ seeing no one, speaking with no one, except 
such as he comnianded,” in the chateau of Plessis-les-Tours, 
that “ spider’s nest ” bristling with watch towers, and guarded 
only by the most trusty servitors. A swarm of astrologers and 
physicians preyed upon his fcars—and his purse. But, however 
foolish in his credulity, he still made his strong hand felt both in 
France and m Italy, remaining to the last ^‘the terrible king.’' 
His fer^^ent prayers were interrupted by instructions for the 
regency ivhich was to follow. He died on the 30th of August 
1483, and was l^uried, according to his own wish, without royal 
state, in the church at Cli^ry, instead of at St Denis. He left 
a son, his successor, Charles VIII., and two daughters. 

Sep the admirable r6sunifc by Charles Petit-Dutaillis in T-avisse’s 
}Jisi%ire de f' ranee, tome iv. ])t. ii. (1902), and bibliograpfiical indi- 
cations given there. Michelet h wonderful depiction in his Histoire 
dc J’Kiiue (livres 13 to 17) has never been surpassed for graphic 
word-painting, but it is in'jiccuratc in details, and superseded in 
scholarship. Of the original sources for the reign the Lettres de 
Lottis XL (edited by Uharavay and Vaesen, 8 vols., 1883-1902), 
Uic celebrated Mimonei, of I’liilippe de Coiumines and iho Jottrnal 
of Jean de Koyl naturally come first. 'J‘lie great mass of literature on 
the period is analysed in masterly fashion by A. Molinicr, Sources 
de I'liistoire dc France (tome v. pp. 1-14O), and to this exhaustive 
bibliography the reader is referred for further research. Sec also 
C. Hare, The Li/e of Louis XL (London, 1907). (J. T. S.*) 

LOUIS XII. (1462-1515), king of France, was grandson of 
Louis of Orleans, the brother of Charles VL, and son of the 
poet prince, Charles of Orleans, who, after the battle of Agin- 
court, spent twenty-five years of captivity in Knglarid. Louis 
was duke of Orleans until his accession to the throne, and he 
was fourteen years old when Louis XL gave him the hand of 
hi.s second daugiiter, Joan the J.ame. In the first years of the 
reign of (.hades VIII., Louis made a determined stand against 
the government of t*ie Beaujeq^, stirred up coalitions of the 
feudal nobles against them, and was finally defeated and taken 
jirisoner at St Aubin du Cormier in 1488. Charles VIII. set 
him at liberty in 1491. These .successive checks tamed him a 
little. In the Italian expedition of 1494 he commanded the 
vanguard of the royal army, occupied Genoa, and remained in 
the north of Italy, menacing Milan, on which he was already 
dreaming of asserting his rights. The children of Charles VIIL 
having died in infancy, he became heir-presumptive to the throne, 
and succeeded Charles in 1499. Louis was then thirty-six years 
old, but he seems to have grown old prematurely. He was 
fragile, narrow-shouldered and of a sickly constitution. His 
intelligence was mediocre, his character weak, and he allowed 
himself to be dominated by his wife, Anne of Brittany, and 
his favburite the Cardinal d’Amboise. He was a good king, 
full of moderation and humanit>’, and bent upon maintaining 
order and improving the administration of justice. He enjoyed 
a genuine popularity, and in 1506 the estates of Tours conferred 
on him the surname of Pm du Peuple, His foreign policy, 
which was directed wholly towards Italy, was for the most part 
unskilful ; to his claims on Naples he added those on Milan, 
which he based on the marriage of his grandfather, Louis of 
Orleans, with Valentina Visconti. He led in person several 
armies into Italy, and proved as severe and pitiless towards 
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his enemies as he was gentle and clement towards his subjects. 
Louis had no children. After his accession he had divorced 
hi.s virtuous and ill-favoured queen, Joan, and had married, 
in 1499, Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles VIIL On her 
death in January 1514, in order to detach England from the 
alliance against him, he married on the 9th of OctoW 1514, 
Mary Tudor, .sister of Henry VIIL of England (see Mary, queen 
of France). He died on the rst of Januaiy' 1515. 

For a bibliography of the printed sources see Henri Hauser, Lss 
Sources de Vhistoire de France, XV F siecle, vol. i. (Paris, 1906). 
The principal secondary authorities are De Maulde, Htstoire de 
Louis XIL (Paris, 1889-1893) ; Le Roux dc Lincy. Vie de la reine 
Anne de Bretaqne (Paris, i860) ; H. Lemonnier, Les Guerres d*lialie 
(Paris, 1903) in the Htstoire de France by E. Lavis#^ (J. I.) 

LOUIS XIII. (1601-1643), king of France, was the son of 
Henry IV. and of Marie de’ Medici. He liecame king on his 
father’s assassination in 1610 ; but his mother at once%eized 
the full powers of regent. She determined to reverse the policy 
of her husband and to bring France into alliance with Spain 
and the Austrian house, upon which power Henry had been 
meditating an attack at the time of his death, Two marriages 
were designed to cement this alliance. Ix)uis was to marry 
Anne of Austria, daughter of the Spanish king, Philip III., 
and the Spanish prince, afterwards Philip IV., himself was to 
marry the Princess Elizabeth, the king’s sister. Notwith- 
standing the opposition of the Protestants and nobles of France, 
the queen carried through her purpose and the marriages were • 
concluded in 1615. The next years were full of civil war and 
political intrigue, during which the queen relied upon the 
Marshal d’Ancre. Louis XIII. was a backward boy, anS his 
education had been much neglected. We have the fullest 
details of his private life, and yet his character remains some- 
thing of a mystery. He was fond of field sports and ‘seemed 
to acquiesce in his mother’s occupation of power and in the rule 
of her favourites. But throughout his life he concealed his 
purposes even from his closest friends ; sometimes it seems as 
if he were hardly conscious of them himself. In 1617 he was 
much attached to Charles d ’Albert, sieur de Luynes ; and with 
his help he arrested Marshal d’Ancre, and on his resistance had 
him assassinated. From this time to her death the' relation 
between the king and his mother was one of dbneealed or open 
hostility. The article on France must be consulted for the 
intricate events of the following years. * 

The decisive incident for his private life as well as for his 
reign was the entrance of Cardinal Richelieu, hitherto the 
queen’s chief adviser, into the king’s council in 1624. Hence- 
forth the policy of France was directed by Richelieu, who took 
up in its main features the .system of Protestant alliances and 
opposition to the power of Austria and Spain, which had been 
begun by Henry IV. and had been interrupted by the queen- 
mother during the regency ; while he asserted the power of the 
crown against all rivals at home. This policy had remarkable 
results for the king’s private life. It not onlyibrought him into 
unremitting conflict with the Protestants and the nobles of 
France, but also made him the enemy of his mother, of his brother 
Gaston of Orleans, who made himself the cliampion of the cause 
of the nobles, and sometimes even of his wife. It is not easy 
to define his relations to Richelieu. He was convinced of his 
loyalty and of his genius, and in the end always supported his 
policy. But he disliked the friction with his family circle which 
this policy produced. In the difficulty with which he expressed 
himself and in a certain indecision of character the king was 
curiously unlike his father, the frank and impetuous Henry 
of Na\'arre, and his absolute son Louis XIV. He took a great 
interest in all the externals of war. He was present, and is 
said to have played an important part at the passage of Susa 
in 1629, and also e^^erly participated in the siege of Rochelle, 
which surrendered in the same year. But for the most ’part 
his sliare in the great events of the reign was a passive cne. The 
one all-impK)rtant fact was that he supported his great minister. 
There were certain occasions when it seemed as if that support 
would be denied. The chief of these was what is known as the 
“ Day of Dupes (1630). Then the queca-mother snd the king’s 
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brother passionately attacked the minister, and for a moment 
it was believed that Richelieu v^s dismissed and that the queen- 
mother and a Spanish policy had triumphed. But the sequel 
only strengthened the power of the minister. He regained hie 
ascendancy over the king, punished bi.s enemies and forced 
Marie de’ Medici and Gaston of Orleans to sue for pardon. 
In 1631 Gaston fled to U)rraine and the queen-mother to 
Brussels. Gaston .soon returned, to plot, to fail and to sue for 
pardon again and again ; but Marie de’ Medici ended her life 
in exile. 

Richelieu’s position was much strengthened by these incidents, 
but to the end of life he had to struggle against conspiracies 
which were deiiigned to deprive him of the king’s support, and 
usually (itiston ot Orleans had some share in these movements. 
In 1632 the duke of Montmorency's conspiracy brought its 
leadei^* to the scaffold. But the last great effort to overthrow 
Richelieu was closely connected with the king. Louis XIII. 
had from the beginning of his reign had favourites — young men 
for the most pan with whom he lived freely and intimately 
and spoke of public affairs lightly and unreservedly ; and w'ho 
in consequence often exaggerated their influence over him. 
Henri d'Efiiat, marcjuis de Cinq-Mars, was the last of these 
tavourites. The king is said to have allowed him to speak 
hostilely of Richelieu and even to recall the assassination of 
Marshal d’Ancre. ('inq-Mars believed himself secure of the 
king’s favour. He entered into negotiations with Spain and 
was secretly supported by Gaston of Orleans. But Richelieu 
discovered his treasonous relations with Spain and by this 
meiiis defeated his plot. Louis was reconciled to his minister. 
“ We have lived too long together to be separated ” he is 
reported to have said (September 1642). Yet when Richelieu 
died in December of the same year he allowed himself to speak 
of him in a jealous and satirical tone. He died himself a few 
months later (May 1643), 

His nature was timid, lethargic and melancholy, and his court 
was not marked by the scandals which had been seen under 
Henry IV. Yet Mademoiselle de la Fayette and Madame 
d'Hautefort and others are said to have been his mistresses. 
His brother Claston survived him, but gave unexpectedly little 
trouble during thfe wars of the Fronde which ensued on the death 
of XIII. 

• The chief .source of mformatiou on Louis Xlll.'s life is to be found 
in the contemporary memoirs, of winch the chief are : liassonipierre, 
Foulcnay-Mareuil, Gaston d'Orleans, Montresor, Omer lalou. 
Richalieu’s own Memoirs are chiefly concerned with politics and 
diplomacy. Of modem works those most directly bearing on the 
king’s personal life are R. de Beauchamp, Lemis XIII. (fctf>rds sa 
correspondanu avec le cardinal de Rtcheheu ; G. Hauotaux, Hisiotre 
du cardinal dc Riihclieu (1693-1 89(j) ; Rossignol, Louis XIII. avant 
Richelieu ; M. Tojitoi, Louis XIII. et Richelieu (1670). Sec loo 
Professor R. Lodge, Richelieu ; J. B. H. R. Capefigue, Richelieu, 
Mazarin et la Fronde (i 635-1 83O) ; and Pr J. H. Bridges, Richelieu, 
Masarin and Colbert (ibdd). 

For full bibliography see G. Monocl, Bibliographie de Vhisioire de 
France ; Cambridge Modern Bistory, vol. iv. (" The Thirty Years' 
War ") ; Lavisse et Rambaud, Histoirc ghidrale, vol. v. (" Guerres 
de fddgion ”). (A. J. G.*) 

LOUIS XIV. (1638-T715), king of France, was bom at Saint- 
Germain-cn-T^iye on the 5th of September 1638. His father, 
ix)uis XIIL, had married Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III., 
king of Spain, in 1615, but for twenty years the marriage 
had remained without issue. The childlessness of the king was 
a constant threat to the policy of his great minister Richelieu ; 
for llie king’s brother and heir, Gaston of Orleans, was a deter- 
mined opponent of that policy. 'I’he birth of the prince who 
was destined to reign as Louis XIV. was therefore hailed as a 
triumph, not less important than any of those won by diplomacy 
or amis. The death of his father made Loui? XIV. king on the 
14th of May 1643, buj; he had to >vait sixteen years before he 
begto to rule. Power lay for some time in the hands (rf the 
qu^n-mother and in those of her minister. Cardinal Mazarin, 
who found it difficult to maintain the power of the throne and 
the integrity of French territory during the domestic troubles 
of the Fronde and the last stages of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
minister was hated as a foreigner^ and the childhood of the king 


weakened the royal authorjty. Twice the court had to flee from 
Paris ; once when there was a rumour of intended flight the 
populace was admitted to see the king in his bed. The memory 
of these humiliations played their part in developing later the 
autocratic ideas of Louis. Mazarin, in spite of all disadvantages, 
triumphed alike over his domestic and his foreign opponents. 
The Fronde was at an end by 1653 ; the peace of Westphalia 
(1648) and the peace of the Pyrenees (ih5g) marked the success 
of the arms and of the diplomacy of France. Louis XIV. 
was now twenty-one years of age and was anxious to rule as 
well as to reign. The peace of tlie Pyrenees was a decisive 
event in his personal history as well as in that of France, for 
one of its most important stipulations referred to his marriage. 
He had already been strongly attracted to one of the nieces of 
Mazarin, but reasons of state triumphed over personal impulse ; 
and it was agreed that the new friendship with Spain should 
be cemented by the marriage of Louis to his cousin, the Infanta 
Maria Theresa. A large dowry was stipulated for ; and in 
consideration of this the king promised to forgo all claims that 
his wife might otherwise possess to the Spanish crown or any part 
of its territories. The dowry was never paid, and the king held 
himself free of his promise. 

The marriage took place at once, and the king entered Paris 
in triumph in 1660. Mazarin died in the next year ; but so 
strong was the feeling that the kings of France could only rule 
through a first minister that it was generally expected that 
Mazarin would soon have a successor. The kirfg, liowever, at 
once announced his intention of being his own first minister : 
and from this resolution he never swerved. Whatever great 
qualities he may have lacked he certainly possessed industry and 
patience in the highest degree. Ik* built up a •thoroughly 
personal system of government, and presided constantly over the 
council and many of its committees. He was fond of gaiety and 
of .sport ; but neither ever turned him away from the punctual 
and laborious discharge of his royal duties. Even the greatest 
of his ministers found themselves controlled by the king. 
Fouquet, tlie finance minister, had accumulated enormous 
wealth during the late disturbances, and seemed to pos.sess power 
and ambition too great for a subject. Louis XIV. found it 
necessar)^ almost to conspire against him ; he was overthrown 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Those who laid 
most of the king s confidence afterwards were Golbert for home 
affairs; Lionne for diplomacy; Ltmvois for war; but as his 
reign proceeded he became more self-confident and more 
intolerant of independence of judgment in his ministers. 

His court was trom the first one of great brilliance. In art 
and in literature, the great period, which is usually called by 
the king's name, had in some respects passed its zenith when he 
began to reign. But France w^s unquest kinably the first state 
in Europe both in arms and arts, and within France the authority 
of the king was practically undisputed. The nation, proud of 
its pre-eminence and weary of civil war, saw in the king its true 
representative and the guarantee of its unity and success, l/iuis 
was singularly well fitted by his physical and intellectual gifts 
for the role of Grand Monarque and he played it to perfection. 
His wife Maria Theresa bore him children but there was no 
community of tastes between them, and the chief influence at 
court is to be found not in the queen but in the succession 
of avowed mislrasscs. Mademoiselle de la Valli^re held the 
position from 1662 to 1670 ; she was then ousted by Madame de 
Montespan, who had fiercely intrigued for it, and whose proud 
and ambitious temper offered a great contrast to her rival. She 
held her position from 1670 to 1679 and then gave placd to the 
still more famous Madame de Maintenon, who ruled, however, 
not as mistress but us wife. The events that ibrought about this 
incident form the strangest episode in the king’s |wivate life. 
Madame de Maintenon was the widow of the dramatist Scarron, 
and first came into relationship with the king as governess to 
his illegitimate children. She was a woman of unstained life 
and strongly religious temperament ; and it was by this that she 
gamed so great an influence over the king. Through her influence 
the king was reconciled to his wife, and, when Maria Theresa 





dwd Jn 1683, Madame de Mointenon^hoirtly afterwards (in 1684) 
became the king’s wife, though this was never officially declared. 
Under her influence the court lest most of its gaiety, and 
religion came to exercise much control' over the life and -the 
policy of the king. 

The first years of the king’s rule were marked by the great 
schemes of Colbert for the financial, commercial, industrial 
and naval reorganization of fVance, and in these schemes l/xais 
took a deep interest. But in 1667 began the long series of wars, 
which lasted with little real intermission to the end of the reign 
(see France). In the steps that led to these wars and in their 
conduct tl>e egotistic ambition and the vanity of the king played 
an important part ; though he never showed real military skill 
and took no share in any military operations except in certain 
sieges. The War of Devolution (or the Queen’s War) in 1667-68 
to enforce the •queen’s claim to certain districts in the Spanish 
Netherlands, led to the Dutch War (1672-78), and in both these 
wars the supremacy of the French armies was clearly apparent. 
The next decade (1678-1688) was the real turning-point in the 
history of the reign, and the strength of France was seriously 
diminished. The chief cause of this is to be found in the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. Tine church had always opposed 
this settlement and had succeeded in altering it in many points. 
Now the new religious zeal and the autocratic temper of Louis 
XT V. came to the support of the church. The French Huguenots 
found their privileges decreased, and then, in 1685, the edict was 
altogether withdrawn. The results were ruinous to France. It 
was not only that she lost many thousands of her best citizens, 
but this blow against Protestantism deprived her of those 
Protestant alliances in Europe which had been in the past her 
great diplomatic support. Then the English Revolution came 
in 1688 and changed England from a wavering ally into the most 
determined of the enemies of France. 

The war with the Grand Alliance, of which King William HI. 
was the heart and soul, lasted from j688 to 1697 ; and the treaty 
of Ryswick, which brought it to an end, deprived France of 
certain territories on her frontier. But Louis saw in the Spanish 
question a chance of more than making up for this loss. The 
Spanish king Charles 11 . was dying, and the future of the 
possessions of Spain was doubtful. The astute diplomacy of 
Louis succeeded in winning the inheritance for his grandson 
Philip. But this involved France and Europe in an immense 
^war (1700) and by the peace of Utrecht (1713), though the 
French prince retained the Spanish crown, France had again to 
^makc concessions of terrilor)^ 

Louis XIV. had shown wonderful tenacity of purpose during 
this disastrous war, and sometimes a nobler and more national 
spirit than during the years of his triumphs. But the condition 
of France was terrible. She was burdened with debt; the 
reforms of Colbert were ruined ; and opposition to the king’s 
regime began to make itself felt. Peace brought some relief to 
France, but the last years of the king’s life were gloomy in the 
extreme. His numerous descendants seemed at one time to 
place the succession beyond all difficulty. But his eldest son, 
the dauphin, died in April 1711 ; his eldest grandson the duke of 
Burgundy in February 1712 ; and his great-grandson the duke 
of Brittany in March 1712. ■ The heir to the throne was now the 
duke of Burgundy’s son, the duke of Anjou, afterwards Louis XV. 
'rhe king died on the 1st of September 1715, after the longest 
recorded reign in European histor>\ The judgment of posterity 
has not repeated the flattering verdict of his contemporaries ; 
but ha remains the model of a great king in all that concerns the 
externals of kingship. 

The leigtt of Louis XIV. is particularly rich in memoirs describing 
the life of the court. The chief are Madame de Motteville’s memoirs 
for the period of the Fronde, and the letters of Madame de 
and the memoirs of Baiat-Simon tor the latter period. The king's 
ideas are best sttai in the M^noms de Louis Xi V. pour Vinstruction 
du dauphin (edited by Dreyss, 2 vols.). His private life is revealed 
in the letters of Madame de Maintenon and in those ot Madame, 
Duchesse d 'Orleans. Of the ordinary historians of France Michelet 
is fullest on the private life of the king. Mention may also be made 
of Voltaire, SiMe de Lotfis XI K ; ,P. Clement, Histoire de la vie ei de 
1‘ administration de Colbert ; Sainte-Beuve, Causeries de lundi. Full 


bibliographies of the cetgn will be found in G. Mbnod's Bibliqmbkid 
d$ Vhui^re de Franoe ; vo^. v. (" The. Age of XIV.") of the 

Cambridge Modern History) and*vol. vj. ("Louis XIV.'T of the 
HUtoire gifUf ale of Lavisse and Rimbaud. (A. ‘ 

IA)VS 8 XV. (i7icHi774)> king of France, waa the 
son of Louis XIV; and the third son of Louia, duke 
and Marie Adelaide, princess of Savoy < . The £rst son bad died 
in 1705, and in 171s the second son, the duke of Brittany, as 
well as his father and mother, was carried off by a mysterious 
disease. Louis was thus unexpectedly brought into the line 
of the succession, and wns only five years old when Louis XIV4 
died. The dead king had endeavoured by his will ta control 
the administration even after his death by a ctf efuBy selected 
council of regency, in which the duke of Orleans. should^ve only 
the nominal presidency ; but with the help^ of the par lement 
of Paris the arrangement was at once set aside, and tk^duke 
was declared regent with full traditional powers^ Ibe duke 
had capacity, but his life was so licentious that what induence 
he had upon the king was for evil Fleury, bishop of 
was appointed his tutor, and the little king was sincerely aUUChed 
to him. The king attained his legal majority at the age- of 
thirteen, shortly before the death of the duke ol Orleans. His 
first minister was the incapable duke of Bourbon, who in 1705 
procured the repudiation of the Spanish princess, to whom the 
king had been betrothed, and his marriage to Maria Le6zczynska> 
daughter of the exiled king of Poland, then resident in Alsace* 
In 1726 the duke of Bourbon was displaced by the king s tutor, 
Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) Fleniry, who exercised abnost 
absolute power, for the king ti^k little {interest in afilairs of^tat^* 
His administration was successful and peaceful until the year 
1734, when a disputed succession in Poland brought about Kho 
interference of France on behalf of the queen’s father. ’ France 
was unsuccessful in her immediate object, but at the peace of 
Vienna (1735) secured the possession of iLorraine* Up to this 
point the reign had been prosperous ; but from thia time on 
it is a record of declining national strength, which' was, not 
compensated by some days of military glory. Fleury ’s great 
age (he died still in office at tlie age of ninety) prevented him 
from really controlling the policy of France and of* Europe* 
In 1740 the war of the Austrian Successiob broke oirt 
France drifted into it as an ally of Frederick of Prussia and 
Jthe enemy of England, and of Maria Theresa of Austria. • 

On Fleury’s death in 1743 no one look his place, and the 
king professed to adopt the example of Louis XIV. and to 
establish a personal autocracy. But he was not strong ebuugh 
in will or intellect to give unity to the administration. The 
marquis d’Argenson writes that at the council table Louis 
“ opened his mouth, said little and thougjit not nt all,” and 
again that " under the appearance of personal monarchy it 
was really anarchy that reigned.” He had followed too in his 
domestic life the example of his predecessor. The queen for 
some time seems to have secured his, affecisons, and, she bore 
him seven children. But soon we hear of the royal mistresses. 
The first to acquire notoriety was the duchess of (ZhateatirouK^ 
the third sister of one family who held this position. She was 
at least in part the cause of the only moment of popularity 
which the king enjoyed. She urged him to take -pan pittWhilly 
in the war. France had just mceived a 'humiliating check tt 
Dettingen, and the invasion of the north-eastern frontier iwas 
feared. The king went to Metz in.1744, and his presence. th^ 
did something to ward off the danger. While the nation TeJJt 
genuine gratitude for his energy and its success, he -was rcfiorted 
to have fallen dangerously 111 . The king, of whom it was said 
that the fear of hell was the only part of religion Which had 
•any reality for him, ttow dismissed the duchess of Chateauioux 
and promised amendment. Prayers were offered ener^ere 
for his recovery, and the country wais swept by a dehrium of 
loyal enthusiasm, which conferred on him the title of DntiX it 
bieri aime. But his fufture life ■ disappmiited aR these hqpes. 
Ihe duchess of Chateauroux dited in the same year, but her plaee 
was taken in 1745 by Madhmc de Pompadour. This woman 
had lihilanthTopic impuhes and some real interest in art and 
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letters ; but her influence on public affairs was a fatal one. 
She had many rivals during h^r lifetime and on her death in 
1764 she was succeeded by Madame du Barry (q.v,). But 
the mention of these three women gives no idea of the degradation 
of the king’s life. There has doubtless been exaggeration as 
to certain details, and the story of his seraglio at the Parc aux 
cerfs is largely apocryphal. But it would be difficult to mention 
the name of any Fairopcan king whose private life shows such 
a record of vulgar vice unredeemed by higher aims of any kind. 
He was not without ambition, but without sufficient tenacity 
of purpose to come near to realizing it. To the last he main- 
tained the pretence of personal rule, but the machinery of 
government fell out of gear, and the disorder of the finances was 
never remledied before the revolution of 1789. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (174^), which ended the war 
of theT Austrian Succession, brought no gains to France in spite 
of her victories at Fontenoy and Raucoux ; and the king was 
blamed for the eliplomatic failure. The interval between this 
war and the Seven Years’ War (1756) saw that great reversal 
of alliances which is sometimes called the “ Diplomatic Revolu- 
tion ” ; whereby France repudiated the alliance of Frederick 
the Great and joined hands with her old enemy Austria. The 
intrigues of Madame de Pompadour played in this change an 
important though not a decisive part. It was the cause of 
immense disasters to France ; for after a promising beginning, 
both by land and sea, FVance suffered reverses which lost her 
both India and Canada and deprived her of the leading position 
which she had so long held in Europe. Her humiliation was 
declared by the peace of Paris (1763), 

The article on the history of F’rance (q,v.) shows how there 
arose during the last years of Louis XV. ’s reign a strong reaction 
against the monarchy and its methods. Military success had 
given it its strength ; and its prestige was ruined by military 
failure. In the purlements, provincial and Parisian ; in religion 
and in literature, a note of opposition is struck which was never 
to die until the monarchy was overthrown. France annexed 
Corsica in 1768, but this was felt to be the work of the minister 
Chauvelin, and reflected no credit on the king. He died in 1774 
of smallpox. If the reign of his predecessor shows us almost 
the ideal of personal monarchy wc may see in that of Louis 
XV. all the vices and errors exemplified which lie in wait for 
absolute hereditary rule which has survived the period of its 
usefulness. 

For tlie kind's life generally see the memoirs of Saint-Simon, 
d'Argensou, Villars and Barbier, and for the details of his private life 
E. Boutaric, Correspondance seevHe de Louts XV. ; Madame de 
Pompadour's Correspondance published by I*. Malassi ; Dietric, Les 
Maitresses de Louis XV. ; and Fleury, Louis XV. intimes et les petites 
maitf esses (igoy). ^ 

For tlie system of secret diplomacy and organized espionage, 
known as the Secret du roi, carried on under the auspices of I^ouis 
XV., see Albert due de Broglie, Le Secret du roi. Correspondance 
seerHe de Louts XV. avec ses agents diplomatiques 17^2-17^4 (Paris, 
1878) ; and for a general account of the reign, H. Carr^, La France 
sous Louis XV. (Paris, i8gi). For other works, general and special, 
aee Monod, Bibliographic de la France, and the bibliography in the 
Histoire generate of l^avisse and Rambaud, vol. vii., and the Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. vi. (A. J. G.*) 

LOUIS XVI. (1754-1793), king of France, was the son of Louis, 
dauphin of FVance, the son of Louis XV., and of Marie Joseph 
of Saxony, and was born at Versailles on the 23rd of August 
1754, being baptized as Louis Augu.stus. His father’s death 
in 1765 made him heir to the throne, and in 1770 he was married 
to Marie Antoinette, daughter of the empress Maria Theresa. 
He was just twenty years old when the death of Louis XV. on the 
loth of May 1774 placed him on the throne. He l^gan his reign 
under good auspices, with Turgot, the greatest living French 
statesman, in charge of the disorganized finances ; but in less than 
two years he had yielded to the demand of the vested interests 
attacked by Turgot’s reforms, and dismissed him. Turgot's 
successor, Necker, however, continued the regime of reform 
until 1781, and it was only with Necker’s dismissal that the 
period of reaction began. Marie Antoinette then obtained that 
ascendancy over her husband which was partly responsible for 


the extravagance of the ministry of Calonne, and brought on the 
Revolution by the resulting financial embarrassment. ^ Ihe 
third part of his reign began with the meeting of the states- 
general on the 4th of May 1789, which marked the opening of 
the Revolution. The revolt of Paris and the taking of the Bastille 
on the 14th of July were its results. The suspicion, not without 
justification, of a second attempt at a coup dieted led on the 
6th of October to the “ capture ” of the king and royal family 
at Versailles by a mob from Paris, and their transference to the 
Tuileries. In spite of the growing radicalism of the clubs, however, 
loyalty to the king remained surprisingly strong. When he swore 
to maintain the constitution, then in progress of con,struction, at 
the festival of the federation on the 14th of July 1790, he was at 
the height of his popularity. Even his attempted flight on the 
20th of June 1791 did not entirely turn the nation against him, 
although he left documents which proved his opposition to the 
whole Revolution. Arrested at Varennes, and brought back to 
Paris, he was maintained as a constitutional king, and took 
his oath on the 13th of September 1791. But already a party 
was forming in Paris which demanded his deposition. This 
first became noticeable in connexion with the affair of the Champ 
de Mars on the 17th of July 1791. Crushed for a time the party 
gained strength through the winter of 1791-1792. The declara- 
tion of war against the emperor Francis 11 . , nephew of Marie 
Antoinette, was forced upon the king by those who wished to 
discredit him by failure, or to compel him to declare himself 
openly an enemy to the Revolution. Their polic^^ proved effec- 
tive. Tlie failure of tlie war, which intensified popular hatred 
of the Au.strian queen, involved the king ; and the invasion of 
the Tuileries on the 20th of June 1792 was but the prcludt* to 
the conspiracy which resulted, on the loth of Augtlst, in<lhc 
capture of the palace and the “ suspension ” of royalty by the 
Legislative Assembly until the convocation of a national con- 
vention in September. On the 21st of September 1792 the 
(invention declared royalty abolished, and in January it tried 
the king for his treason against the nation, and condemned him 
to death. Fie was executed on the 21st of January 1793. 

Louis XVL was weak in character and mentally dull. His 
courage and dignity during his trial and on the scaffold has left 
him a better reputation than he deserves. His diary shows 
how little he understood, or eared for, the business of a king. 
Days on which he had not shot anything at the hunt were 
blank days for him. The entry on the 14th of July 1789 was 
“ nothing ” ! The greater part of his time was spent hunting. 
He also amused himself making locks, and a little at masonry. 
Awkward and uncourtly, at heart shy, he was but a poor figurc'- 
head for the stately court of France. At first he did not care 
for Marie Antoinette, but after he came under her influence, 
her thoughtless conduct compromised him, and it was largely 
she who encouraged him in underhand opposition to the 
Revolution while he pretended to accept it. The only point 
on which he had of his owm initiative shown a strong objec- 
tion to revolutionary measures was in the matter of the civil 
constitution of the clergy. A devoted and sincere Roman 
Catholic, he refused at first to .sanction a constitution for the 
church in France without the pope’s approval, and after he had 
been compelled to allow the constitution to become law he 
resolved to oppose the Revolution definitely by intrigues. 
His policy was both feeble and false. He was singularly un- 
fortunate even when he gave in, delaying his acquiescence until 
it had the air of a surrender. It is often said that Louis XVI. 
was the victim of the faults of his predecessors. He was also the 
victim of his own. 

Having lost his elder son in 1789 Louis left two children, Louis 
Charles, usually known as Louis XVII., and Marie Th^r^se 
Charlotte (1778-1851), who married her cousin, Louis, duke of 
Angouleme, son of Charles X., in 1799. The “orphan of the 
Temple,” as the princess was called, was in prison for three years, 

^ The responsibility of Marie Antoinette for the policy of the king 
before and during the Revolution has been the subject of niuch 
controversy. In general it may he said that her influence on politics 
has been much exaggerated. (See Marie Antoinette.) [Ea,J 
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during which time she remained ignjrant of the fate which had 
befallen her parents. She died on the 19th of October 1851. 
Her life by G. Lenotre has been translated into English by J. L. 
May (1908). 

See the articles French Revolution and Marie Antoinette. 
F. X. J. Droz, Histoire du rigne de Louis XVI. h vols., Paris, i8(>oj, 
a sane and good history of the period ; and Arsene Houssaye, Louis 
XVI. (Paris, 1891]. See also the numerous memoirs of the time, 
and the marquis dc S^gut’s Au couchant de la monarchie, Louis XVI. 
et Turgot (1910). 

For bibliographies see G. Monod, Bill, de la France ; Lavisse et 
Rambaud, Hist. Univ., vols. vii. and viii. ; and the Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. viii. (R. A.*) 

LOUIS XVIL (1785-1795 ?), titular king of France, second son 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, was bom at Versailles 
on the 27th of March 1785, was christened the same day Louis 
Charles, and given the title of duke of Normandy. Louis 
Charles became dauphin on the death of his elder brother on the 
4th of June 1789. It is only with his incarceration in the 1 emple 
on the 13th of August 1792, that his history, apart from that of his 
parents, becomes of interest. The royal party included, beside 
the king and queen, their daughter Marie Th^r^se Charlotte 
(Madame Royale), the king’s sister Madame £li.sabeth, the valet 
Clery and others. The prisoners were lodged at first in the smaller 
Tower, but were removed to the larger Tower on the 27th of 
October. Louis Charles was then .separated from his mother 
and aunt to be put in his father’s charge, except for a few hours 
daily, but was«restored to the women when Louis was isolated 
from his family at the beginning of his trial in December. 

On the 21st of January 1793 Louis became, for the royalists, 
king of France, and a week later the comte de Provence arrogated 
to himself ihc title of regent. From that moment began new 
plots for the escape of the prisoners from the Temple, the chief 
of which were engineered by the Chevalier de Jarjayes,* the 
baron de Batz,- and the faithful Lady Alky ns.’* On the 3rd of 
July the little dauphin was again separated from his mother, 
this time to be given into the keeping of the cobbler Antoine 
Simon ^ who had been named his guardian by the Committee 
of General Security. The tales told by the royalist writers of the 
l)arbarous cruelty inflicted by Simon and his wife on the child are 
not proven. Marie Jeanne, in fact, took great care of the child’s 
person, and there is documentary evidence to prove that he had 
air and food. But the Simons were obviously grote.squely unfit 
guardips for a prince, and they doubtless caused much suffering 
to the impressionable child, who was made on occasion to eat and 
drink to excess, and learnt the language of the gutter. But the 
scenes related by A. ck; Beauchesne of the physical martyrdom 
of the child are not supported by any other testimony, though 
he was at this time seen by a great number of people. On the 
bth of October Pach^, Chaumette, Hebert and others visited 
him and secured from him admftsions of infamous accusations 
against his mother, with his signature to a list of her alleged 
crimes since her entry in the Temple, and next day he was con- 
fronted witli his sister Marie Th^r^se for the last time. 

> F. A. Regnier dc Jarjayes (1745-1822). See P. Gaulot, Un 
Complot sous la Terreur. 

- Jean, baron de Batz (i7()i-i822), attempted to carry off the 
dauphin in 1794. See G. Lenotre, Un Conspirateur royaliste pendant 
la I erreur, le baron de Batz (1896). 

” Charlotte Walpole (c. 1 785-1 83O), an English actress who married 
in 1779 Sir Edward Atkyns, and .spent most of her life in France. 
Sije expended large sums in trying to secure the e.scape of the prisoners 
of the J'cmple. See F. Barbey, A Friend of Marie Antoinette (Eng. 
ed. 1906). 

^ Antpinc Simon (1736-1794) married Marie Jeanne Aladame, 
and belonged to the section of the Cordeliers. They owed their 
position to Anaxagoras Chaumette, procureur of the Commune, 
and to the fact tliat Simon had prevented one of the attempts of the 
baron de Batz. Simon was sent to the guillotine with Robespierre 
in i794j and two years later Marie Jeanne entered a hospital for in- 
curably in the rue de Sevres, where she constantly affirmed the 
dauphin's escape. ‘ She was secretly visited after the Restoration by 
the duchess of Angoulfime. On the i6th of November 1816, she was 
interrogated by the police, who frightened her into silence about the 
supposed substitution of another child for the dauphin. She died in 
1819. See G. I^enotre, Vieilles maisons, vieux papiers (and series, 
1903). 


Simon’s wife now fell ill, and on the X9th of January 1794 the 
Simons left the Temple, after secaring a receipt for the safe trahs* 
fer of their prisoner, who was declared to be in good health. 
A large part of the Temple records from that time onwanSa 
were destroyed under the Restoration, so that exact knowledge 
of the facts is practically impossible. Two days after the 
departure of the Simons the prisoner is said by the Restoration 
historians to have been put in a dark room which was barricaded 
like the cage of a wild animal. The story runs that food was 
passed through the bars to the child, who survived in spite of the 
accumulated filth of his surroundings. RdTespierre ^ visited 
Marie Th6rdse on the nth of May, but no one, according to the 
legend, entered the dauphin’s room for* six monihs until Barras 
vkited the prison after the 9th Thermidor (July ij, 1794). 
Barras’s account of the visit describes the chitd as suffering from 
extreme neglect, but conveys no idea of the alleged wallmg in. 
It is nevertheless certain that during the first half of 1794 he was 
ver}^ strictly secluded ; he had no special guardian, but was under 
the charge of guards changed from day to day. The child made 
no complaint to Barras of his treatment, probably because he 
feared to do so. He was then cleansed and re-clothed, his room 
cleaned, and during the day he was visited by his new attendant, 
a creole and a compatriot of Josephine de Beauharnais, named 
Jean Jacques Christophe Laurent (1770-1807), who had from 
the 8th of November onwards assistance for his charge from 
a man named (iomin. The child was now taken out to walk 
on the roof of the Tower. From about the time of Gomin’s 
entrance the prisoner was inspected, not by delegates o^ the 
Commune, but by representatives of the civil committee of the 
48 sections of Paris. The rare recurrence of the same inspectors 
would obviously facilitate fraud, if any such were intended. 
From the end of October onwards the child maintained an 
obstinate silence, explained by Laurent as a determination taken 
on the day he made his deposition against his mother. On the 
19th of December 1794 he was visited by three commissioners 
from the Committee of General Security — J. B. Homand de la 
Meuse, J. B. C. Mathieu and J. Reverchon— who extracted no 
word from him. On Laurent’s retirement fitienne Lasne was 
appointed on the 31st of March 1795 to be the .child’s guardian. 
In May 1 795 the prisoner was seriously ill, and a doctor, P. J. 
Desault, well acquainted with the dauphin« having visit^ him 
.seven months earlier, was summoned. Desault died suddenly 
not without suspicion of poison, on the ist of June, and it was 
some days before doctors Pelletan and Dumangin were called. 
Then it was announced that on the 8th Louis Charles died. 
Next day an autopsy was held at which it was stated that a child 
apparently about ten years of ige, “ which the commissioners 
told us was the late Louis Capet’s son,” had died of a scrofulous 
affection of long standing. He was buried on the 10th in the 
cemetery of Ste Marguerite, but no stone was erected to mark 
the spot. 

The weak parts of this story are the suddeif and unexplained 
departure of the Simons ; the subsequent useless cruelty of 
treating the child like a wild beast and keeping him in a Sark 
room practically out of sight (unless any doubt of his identity 
was possible), while his sister was in comparative comfort; 
the cause of death, declared to be of long standing, but in fact 
developed with such rapidity ; the insufficient excuse provided 
for the child’s muteness under Gomin’s regime (he had answered 
Barras) and the irregularities in the formalities in attending 
the death and the funeral, when a simple identification of the 
body by Marie Th6r^se would have prevented any question of 
resuscitated dauphins. Both Barras and Harmand de la Meuse 

In a bulletin dated May 17-24, Paris, and enclosed, by Francis 
Drake (June 17, 1794) at Milan to Lord Grenville, it is stated (Hist. 
MSS. Comm. Fortescue Papers at Dropmore, vol. 11 . 576-577) *that 
Robespierre in the night of 23-24 May fetched the’klng (the dauphin) 
from the Temple and took him to Meudon. " The fact is certain, 
although only knovm to thf Committee of Public Safety. It is 
to be aficertained that he was broi^ht b^k to the Temple the night 
of 24-25th, and that this was a xMt to assure the ease of seitlng 
him. ' This police report at least serves to show the kind of rumbut 
then current. 
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are said to have given leave for the brother and sister to see each 
other, but the meeting was iwver permitted. The argument 
from the sudden disappearance of persons in a position to know 
something of the truth is of a less convincing character. It may 
be noted that the more famous of the persons alleged by partisans 
of subsequent pretenders to have been hustfed out of the world 
for their connexion with the secret are the empress Josephine, 
the due d’Enghien and the due de Berfi. 

Immediately on the announcement of the dauphin’s death 
there arose a rumour that he had escaped. Simicn-Despr6aux, 
one of Louis XVIll.’s own authors, stated at a later period (1814) 
that Louis XVIL was living and that among the signatories of 
the treaty of April 3 3th were some who possessed proofs of his 
existence^ and Eckard, one of the mainstays of the official 
account, left among his unpublished papers a statement that 
many^fnembers of “ an asseml)ly of our wise men ” obstinately 
named Louis XVIL as the prince whom their wishes demanded. 
Unfortunately the removal of the child suited the plans of the 
comte de Provence (now Louis XVII L for the emtgrh) as well 
as it suited the revolutionary government, and no serious attempt 
was made by the royal family to ascertiiin the truth, though 
they paid none of the tributes to the memory of the dead king 
which might reasonably have been expected, had they been 
convinced of his death. Even his sister wore no mourning for 
him until she arrived at Vienna and saw that this was ex- 
pected of her. In spite of the mass of literature which has 
accumulated on the subject, neither liis death in the Temple 
nor ,his escape therefrom has been definitely established, 
though a very strong presumption is established in favour of 
the latter. 

Some forty candidates for his honours were forthcoming 
under the Restoration. The most important of these pretenders 
were Karl Wilhelm Naundorff and the comte de Richei^nt, 
Naundorff’s story rested on a series of complicated intrigues. 
According to him Barras determined to save the dauphin in 
order to please Josephine Beauhiimais, the future empress, 
having conceived the idea of using the dauphin’s existence 
as a means of dominating the comte dc Provence in the event 
of a restoration. The dauphin was concealed in the fourth storey 
of the Tower, a wooden figure being substituted for him. Laurent, 
to protect himself from the consequences of the substitution, 
•teplaced the wooden figure by a deaf mute, who was presently 
exchanged for the .scrofulous child of the death certificate. 
The deaf mute was also concealed in the Temple. I t was not the 
dead child, but the dauphin who left the prison in the coffin, 
whence he was extracted by his friends on the way to the 
cemetery. Richemont’s tale that the woman Simon, who ww 
genuinely attachei}, to him, smuggled him out in a basket, is 
simple and more credible, and does not necessarily invalidate 
the story of the subsequent operations with the deaf mute and 
the scrofulous patient, Laurent in that case being deceived 
from the beginnfhg, but it renders them extremely unlikely. 
A third pretender, Eleazar Williams, did not affect to know 
anything of his escape. He possessed, he said, no consciousness 
of his early years, only emerging from idiocy at the age of thirteen, 
when he was living with an, Indian family in New York State. 
He was a missionary to the Indians when the prince de Joinville, 
son of Louis Philippe, met him, and after some conversation 
asked him to sign a document abdicating his rights in favour of 
Louis Phihppe, in return for whirJi he, the dauphin (alias 
Eleazar Williams), was to receive the private inheritance which 
was his. This Eleazar refused to do. The wildness of this tale 
refutes itself. 

Richemont (Henri Ethelbert Louis Victor Hebert) was in 
prison in Milan for seven vears and began to put forward his 
claims in Paris in 1828. , in 1833 he was again arrestedj was 
bought to trial in tfte following year and was condemned to 
twelve years* imprisonment He escaped after a few nwnths and 
le^t the country, to return in 1840. He died at Gleize on the 
10^ of Al^st 185 the name of Louis Charles dc France 
being insci^^ on bk tomb until, the govexnmeot ordered its 
removal. 


Naundorff, or Ntiiindorff^ who had arrived from nowhwe in 
Berlin in i8ro, with papers giving the name Karl Wilhelm 
Naundorff, in order to escape the pcrsecutioas of which he 
declared himself the object, settled at Spandau in i8ic as a 
ciockmaker, and married in 1818 Johanna Einert. In 1822 he 
removed to Brandenburg, and in 1828 to Crossen, near Frankfort. 
He was imprisoned from 1825 to 1828 for coining, though 
apparently on insufficient evidence, and in 183 j came to push his 
claims in Paris, where he was recognized as the dauphin by many 
persons formerly connected with the court of Louis XV 1 . Ex- 
pelled from France in 1836, the day after bringing a suit against 
the duchess of Angoulcme for the restitution of the dauphin’s 
private property, he lived in exile till hi.s death at Delft on 
loth of August 1845, and his tomb was inscribed “ Louis XVII., 
roi de France et de ISavarre (Charles Louis, due de Normandie).*’ 
Ttie Dutch authorities who had inscribed on his death certificate 
the name of Charles Louis de Bourbon, due de Normandie (Louis 
XVII.) permitted his sun to bear the name de Bourlxjn, and when 
the family appealed in 1850-1851, and again in 1874, for the 
restitution of their civil rights as heirs of Louis XVI. no less an 
advocate than Jules Favre pleaded their cause. Of all the pre- 
tenders Naundorff has the best case. He was certainly not the 
Jew of Prussian Poland which his enemies declared him to be, 
and he has to this day a circle of devoted adherents. Since he 
was sincerely convinced of his own rights, it is surprising that 
he put forward no claim in 1814. 

If the dauphin did escape, it seems probable that he perished 
.shortly afterwards or lived in a safe obscurity. The account of 
the substitution in the Temple is well substantiated, even to 
the names of the substitutes. Tlie curious imbroglio deceived 
royalists and republicans alike. Lady Atkyns was*^ trying by 
every possible means to get the dauphin out of his prison when 
he was apparently already in safe hands, if not outside the 'I'emplc 
walls. A child was in fact delivered to her agents, but he was a 
deaf mute. That there was fraud, and complicated fraud, in the 
guardians of the dauphin may ht taken as proved by a succession 
of writers from 1850 onwards, and more recently by Fr6d6ric 
Barbey, who wi.sely attempts no ultimate solution. When the 
partisans of Richemont or Naundorff come to the post-Temple 
careers of their heroes, they become in most cases so uncritical 
as to be unconvincing. 

The official version of the dauphin's history as accepted under the 
Restoration was drawn up by Simien Despreaux in his uncritical 
Louts XVIL (1817), and is found, fortified by documents, in M. 
£ckard*6 Mimoires historiaues sur Louis XVJJ. (1817) and in A. de 
Beauchesne'.s Louis XVlt.^ sa vie, son agoutf, sa mart. Captivity 
de la famine royale au Temple {2 vols., 1852, and many subsequent 
editions), containing copies of original documents, and essential to 
the study of the question, althougli its sentimental pictures of the 
boy martyr can no longer be accepted. L. devila Sicotifere, “ Les faux 
T..ouis XVII,," in Revue des quesuorts hisloriques (vol, xxxii., 1882), 
deals with the pretenders Jean Marie Hervagault, Mathurin Bruncau 
and the rest ; sec also Dr Cabane.s, Les Moris myslMeuses de I’histoire 
(igot), and revised catalogue of the J. Sanford Saltus collection of 
Louis XVII. books (New York, igo8). Catherine Welch, in The 
Little Dauphin (1908) gives a r6sum6 of the various sides of the 
question. 

Madame Royale’s own account of the captivity of the Temple 
was first printed with additions and suppressions in 1817, and often 
subsequently, the best edition being that from her autograph text 
by G. Lenotre, La Fille de Louis XV L^ Marie ThMse Charlotte de 
trance, duchesse d’AngouUme, le Temple, Vdchange, Vexil (1907). 
There are two collections of writings on the subject ; Marie Thdr/fse 
de France, compiled (1852) by the jnarquis de Pastoret, and com- 
prising beside the memoir written by Marie Th6r^se herself, articles 
by M. de Montbel, Rainte-Beuve, J. Lemoine, La Gucronni6re and 
extracts from Joseph Weber's memoirs; and Mhwoires de Mane 
Thhise, duchesse d'AngoulSme, comprising extracts from the narra- 
tives of Charles Goret (Mon T^maignage, 185!!), of C. F. Beaulieu 
(Memotre adressie d la nation, 1705), of L. G. Michaud (Opinion 
d’un Franpais, 770?) and of Mme de Toiuael (M^mml'es 1883). 
Cf. A. Lanne, La Saur de LmtisXVJ I.jscnd. the articles on " Madame 
Royale," on the " Captivity de la famUle rwale au Temple " and on 
the " Misc en liberty de Madame*' in M. Toumeux's Bibliographie 
de Vhistoire de Paris pendarU la rdvolution fran^aise (vol. iv., itgofi, 
and vol. i, 1890). 

NoAndorff.-r^Fot the case Of Naundorff see his own narrative, 
Abrigi de I’histoire des inforttmes du Dauphin (London, 1836; 
Eng. tran.s., 1838) ; also Modeste Gruau de la Barre, Intrigues 
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d$voilU$ PM Louis XV IL ... (3 vela., Botter 4 ain, 1846-1848); 
O. Friedrichs, Correspondance intitm et inddiie de Louis XV IL 
(Naundorff) 183x1-1838 {2 voLs., 1904) ; Plaidoirie dc Jules Favre 
devani la cour d/appet de Paris pour les hhitievs de feu Charles- 
Guillaume Naundorff (1874) ; Provins, Le Dernier roi li^iUme 
de ranee (2 vols., the first of which consists off diestrnctive criticism 
of Beauchesue and Uis followers, 1889) ; A. Lannc,,“ Lonia XVIl.el le 
secret tie la Kevolution/’ Bulletin mensuel (1893 ct of thcSocietc 
des etudes sur la quefrtion Lonis X^II.^alsoLtr Llptimite (Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, 1883-1898). See further the article “Naundorff" in 
M. Touriioux, hibl, dc la ville de Paris pendant la Revolution^ vd. iv. 
(1906,). , 

Williams. — 1. H. Hanson, The Lost Prince: Facts tendiuff to 
prove thd Idciitity of Louis XVII. of France and the Rev. Fleazer 
Williams (London and New York, 1834). 

De Richemont.’^Memoins du due de Normandie, fils de Louis XVI., 
Merits et publics par lui-mSme (Paris, 183 !)> compiled, according to 
Ouerard, by K. T. Bourg, called S^int tdme ; Morin cle.Guerividre, 
Quclques souvemrs . . . (Paris, 1832) : and J. Suvigny, /.a Restaura- 
iion convaimue . . . ou preuves dc ^existence du fils de Louis XV I. 
(Paris, 1K51). 

Thu \vidt*Hpread interest taken in Lou^s XVll. is shown by the fact 
that since icjo5 a monthly periodical has appeared in Pans on this 
subject, entitled Revue histoviqur dr la question Louis XVH., also bv 
the promised examination of the subject by the Soci6t6 (rHistoire 
coiitemporaine. (M. Br.) 

LOUIS XVIII. (Louis le D^sir^:) (1755-1824). Loiiis- 
Stanislas-Xavier, comte de Provence, third son of the dauphin 
Louis, son of Louis XV., and of Maria Josepha of Saxony, was 
born at Versailles on the 17th of November 1755. His education 
was supel^used by the devout due de la Vauguyon, but his own 
taste was for*the writings of Voltaire and the encyclopaedists. 
On the T4th of May 1771 took place his marriage with Louise- 
Marie-Josephine of Savoy, by whom he had no childreri. His 
position at court was uncomfortable, for though ambitions and 
conficious^f possessing greater abilities than his brother (Louts 
XVL), his scope for action w^as restricted; he consequently 
devoted his energies largely to intrigue, especially against 
Marie Antoinette, whom he hated, ^ During the long absence 
of heirs to Louis XVL, “ Monsieur,” as heir to the throne, courted 
popularity and took an active part in politics, but the itirth of 
a dauphin (i7^^i) was a blow to his ambitions.* He apposed 
the revival of the parlements, wrote a number of political 
pamphlets,'* and at the Assembly of Notables presided, like the 
other princes of the blood, over a bureau, to which was given the 
name of the Comite des sages ; he also advocated the double 
representation of the tiers. At the same time he cultivated 
literature, entertaining poets and writers both at the Luxembourg 
and at his chateau of Bninoy (see Dubois^Corneau, Le Comte de 
Provence d Brunoy, 1909), and gaining a reputation for wit by 
his verses and mats in the salon of the charming and witty 
eomtesse de Balbi, one of Madame’s ladies, w’ho had become 
his mistress,^ and till 1793 exerted considerable influence over 
him. He did not emigrate afteg the taking of the Bastille, but, 
possibly from motives of ambition, remained in Paris. Mirabean 
thought at one time of making him chief minister in his projected 
constitutional government (see Carr, de Mirabeau et La March, ed. 
Bacourt, i. 434, 436, 442), but was disappointed by his caution 
and timidity. Jhe afijatre Feevras (Dec. 17S9) aroused great 
feeling against Monsieur, who was believed by many to have 
conspired with Favras, only to abandon him (see Lafayette’s 
Mems. and Con, of Miraheetu). In June 1,791, at the time of the 

* See Arnetli and Gefiroy, Carr, de Marie-Tkerise avec le comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau, vol. i, “ Mercy to Maria 'J horusa, jane aaml, 
I 77 L" also 1. 261, ik 186, 352, 393. Marie Antoinette says (ii. 393) : 

‘ , A un cai^act^re irts faible, il joint une marche souterraioc, et 
quelquefois tr6s basse." 

“ See his letters to Gustavus 111 . of Sweden in A. Geffroy, Gustaw 
III at la cour de Frmce, vol. ii. appendix. 

* Two pamphlets at least are ascribed to him : “ ,Le» Maimeqnins, 
conte pn^ histoire, comma Ton voudra " (against Turgot ; anoii.] 
Paris, 1776) and " IJeejcription hiatorique d’un moniitre symboUque 
pris vivanti sur les bonds du lac Fagua, pr6s de Santa-F6, par les soins 
de Francisco Xayeiro de Neunris " (against Calonne ; Paris, J78^ 
(A, Debidour in La Gruude BncyclopUie): 

It has frequently been oUeged that his reliations with Mme de 
Balbi, and indeed with women jranerally, were of a platonic nature. 
Pe Reiset (La Comtesse d$ Balbt, pp. 152-161) produces evidence to 
disprove this assprtion. 


flight to Varennes,! Monsieur also* fled hy a idiffeitnt tuutq, 
and, in company with the comte d’Avjaray ^who au^equently 
replaced Mme de Balbi as his donfldantv And largely influenced 
his policy during the emigrafcioft~*kuccceded an reaching Brussels, 
where he joined the comte d'Anob and proceeded toi ColoilenKt, 
which now became the headquarters of the emigration; 

Here, living in royal .state, he put himself at the head; of 
the counter-revolutionary movement, appotnliing ambaaSadors, 
soliciting the aid of the European sovereigns, and especially 
of Catherine IL of RiUssia, Out of touch with affaire in 'Fiance 
and surrounded by violent antiHrevolgtioftifits, headed by 
Calonne and the comte d’ Artois, he followed an entirely selfish 
policy, flouting the Nation^il Assembly (see his reply to ithe 
summons of the National Assembly, in Daudet^ opf ciu i. 96), 
issuing uncompromising manifestoes (Sept. lyqi^Aug, 17^2^ ^c*), 
and obstructing in every way the representatives -of the.klhgand 
queen.** After Valmy he had to retire to Hamm ip Westphalia, 
where, on the death of Louis XVL, he proclaimed himself regent ; 
from here he went south, with the idea of encouraging the 
royalist feeling in the south of France, and settled at Verona, 
where on the death of ]x>uis XVII. (8th of June 1795) he to4>k 
the title of Louis XVIII. At this time ended his Uaison with 
Mme de Balbi, and the influence of d’Avaray reached its height. 
From this time onward his life is a record of constant wanderings, 
negotiations and conspiracies. In April 1796 he joined Cond^^ 
army on the German frontier, but was shortly requested to leave 
the country, and accepted the hospitality of the duke of Bruns- 
wick at Bi^ckenberg till 1797, When, this refuge being no longer 
open to him, the emperor Paul 1 . permitted him to se&le at 
Mittau in Courland, where he stayed till j8or. All this time 
he was in close communication with the royalists in France, but 
was much embanassad by the conflicting policy pursued by the 
comte d Artois from England, and was largely at the mercy 
of corrupt and dishonest agents." At Mittau was realized his 
cherished plan of marrying Madame Royale, daughter of Louis 
XVL, to the due d Angoulema, elder son of the comte d Artois. 
From Mittau, too, was sent his well-known letter to, Bonapante 
(1799) calling upon him to play the part of Monk, a proposal 
contemptuously refused (E. Daudet, HisU de remigralion, n. 
371, 436), though Louis in turn declined to aedfept a ipension from 
Bonaparte, and later, in 1803, thoqgh his fortunes were at their 
lowest ebby refused to abdicate at his suggestion and accept 
an indemnity. 

Suddenly expelled from Mittau in 1801 by the capricious 
Paul L, Louis made his way, in the depth of winter, to \Vlvrsaw, 
where he stayed for three years. All this time be was trying 
to convCTt France to the royalist cause, and had a , '' conseil 
Yoyod ” in Paris, founded at the end of j 7^ by Royer-Cjollard, 
Montesquiou and Clermont -Gallerande, the, actions -pf which 
were much impeded by tl>e laotivity of the rival committee of 
the comte dArtois (see E. Daudet, op, cit, ii,, and Remacle, 
Bonaparte et les Bourbons y Paris, 1899), but after i8oo> and still 
more after the failure of the rayali.st con.spiracy of Cadoudal, 
Pichegru and Moreau, followed by the execution of Bit due 
d’Enghien (March 1804), and the assumption by Napoleon , of 
the title of emperor (May 1804), the royalist cause appeared 
quite hopeless. In September 1804 Louis met the comte dArtois 
at Qlmar in Sweden, and they issued a protest against Napaleon*s 
action, but being warned that hermust not return to Poland, he 
gained jaermission from Alexander J. again to retire to Mittau. 
After Tilsit, however (1807), he was again forced to depart, and 
took refuge in England, where’ he stayed first at '(jf osfield m Essex , 
and afterwards (1809 onwards), at Hartwell in Bucijnglvaiiishire. 

AntDine-Loui$<.Fran9oi8 de iB^siade, comte, afterwards due, 
id'Avaray. In spite , of bis loyalty and devotion,, the effect of hj.’^ 
inffuenoe on Louis XVIII. may be gathered from a letter of L de 
MaivStre to Blacas. quoted by E, Dau^t, HisU dcTimigratioHy M. ii : 
*' celui qui n*a pu dansiaucun pays abordcr aucwi bomme politique 
sans rali6ncr trest pas fait pour les a£teLireF.V ,, 

® See Klinckowstrom, Le Comte de Fereen ft la cour 4e France. 
Fersen says (i. 7 ), “ Monsieur :ferait jmieux settle mats il est entiere- 
inent subjugue par Tautre " iLe, the. comte d'Artoia, who was in 
turn und.er the influence of CafonEM).,,) See DMdet, op. cif* vok U 

^ See K. Daudet, La Conjuration de Pichegru (Paris, 1901). , 
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In i8io his wife died, and in i8n d’Avaray died, his place as 
favourite being taken by the conrUe de Blacas. ^ After Napoleon s 
defeats in 1813 the hopes of the royalists revived, and Louis 
issued a fresh manifesto, in which he promised to recognize the 
results of the Revolution. Negotiations were also opened with 
Bernadette, who seemed willing to support his cause, but was 
really playing for his own hand. 

In March 1814 the Allies entered Paris, and thanks to Talley- 
rand’s negotiations the restoration of the Bourbons was effected, 
lx)uis XVIII. entering Paris on the 2nd of May 1814, after issuing 
the declaration of St Ouen, in which he promised to grant the 
nation a constitution {octroy er uoe charte). He was now nearly 
sixty, wearied by adversity, and a sufferer from gout and obesity. 
But thougn clear-sighted, widely read and a good diplomatist, 
his impressionable and sentimental nature made him too subject 
to pewonal and family influences. His concessions to the 
reactionary and clerical party of the htigres, headed by the 
comte d’Artois and the duchessc d’Angouleme, aroused suspicions 
of his loyalty to the constitution, the creation of his Mai son 
miliiaire alienated the army, and the constant presence of Blacas 
made the formation of a united ministry impossible. After 
the Hundred Days, during which the king was forced to flee to 
Ghent, the dismissal of Blacas was made one of the conditions 
of his second restoration. On the 8th of July he again entered 
Paris, “ in the baggage train of the allied armies,” as his enemies 
.said, but in spite of this was received with the greatest enthusiasm - 
by a people weary of wars and looking for constitutional govern- 
ment^ He was forced to retain Talleyrand and Pouche in his 
first ministry, hut took the first opportunity of ridding himself 
of them when the elections of 1815 assured him of a strong 
royalist majority in the chamber (the chambre introtwahle^ 
a name given it by Louis himself). At this time he came into 
contact with the young comte (afterwards due) Decazes, prefect 
of the police under Fouch^, and minister of police in Richelieu’s 
ministry, who now became his favourite and gained his entire 
confidence (sec E. Daudet, Louis XV 111 . et le due Decazes), 
Having obtained a ministry in which he could trust, having 
as members the due de Richelieu and Decazes, the king now 
gave it his loyal support and did his best to shield his ministers 
from the attacks of the royal family. In September 1816, 
alarmed at the ^’iolence of the chambre introuvable, he was 
^rsuaded to dissolve it. An attempt on the part of the 
Ultras to regain their ascendancy over the king, by conniving 
at thp sudden return of Blacas from Rome to Paris, ^ ended in 
failure. 

The events and ministerial changes of Louis XVIII. ’s reign 
are described under the article France : History ^ but it may l^e 
said here that the Iging's policy throughout was one of prudence 
and common sense. His position w'as more passive than active, 
and consisted in giving his support as far as possible to the 

^ Pierre-Louis-Casiniir, comte (afterwards due) de Blacas d'Aulps, 
was as rigidly royalfet as d'Avaray, but more able. E. Daudet, Hist, 
de remigration, i. 458, quotes a judgment of him by J. de Maistre : 

11 |;st nc homrae d’etat et ambassadeur." 

^ See account by Deca/es in E. Daudet, Louis XVIII. et le due 
Decages, pp. and an interesting “ secret and confidential " 

letter of Castlercagh to Liverpool (July 8, 1815) in the unpublished 
Foreign Oftice records : " The king sent for the duke and me tliis 
evening to the Thuillerie.s. ... We found him in a state of great 
emotion and exaltation at the recei)tion he had met with from his 
subjects, which appears to have been even more animated than on his 
former entrance. Indeed, during the long audience to which we were 
admitted, it was almost impossible to converse, so loud were the 
shouts of the people in the Thuilleries Gardens, which were full, 
though it was then dark. Previous to the king’s dismissing us, he 
carried the duke and me to the open window. Candles were then 
brought, which enable<l the people to see the king with the duke 
by his side. They ran from all parts of the Gardens, and formed a 
solid mass of an immense extent, rending the air with acclamations. 
The town is very generally illuminated, and I understand from men 
who have traversed the principal streets that every demonstration 
of joy was manifested by the inhabitants.” 

^ It is as yet not proved that Blacas returned from his embassy 
in response to a summons from the Ultras. But whether it was on 
his own initiative or not, there can be no doubt as to the hopes 
which they built on his arrival (see Daudet, Louis XVIII. et le due 
Decases] 
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ministry of the day. While Decaze.s w^as still in power, the king's 
policy to a large extent folldwed his, and wa.s rather liberal and 
moderate, but after the as.sassination of the due de Berry (1820), 
when he saw that Decazes could no longer carry on the govern- 
ment, he sorrowfully acquiesced in his departure, showered 
honours upon him, and transferred his support to Richelieu, 
the head of the new ministry. In the absence of Decazes a new 
favourite was found to amuse the king’s old age, Madame du 
Cayla (Zo^ Talon, comtesse du Cay la), a protegee of the vicomte 
Sosthene de la Rochefoucauld and consequently a creature of 
the Ultras. As the king became more and more infirm, his power 
of resistance to the intrigues of the Ultras became weaker. The 
birth of a posthumous son to the due de Berry (Sept. 1820), the 
death of Napoleon (5th of May 1821) and the resignation of 
Richelieu left him entirely in their hands, and after Villdc had 
formed a ministry^ of a royalist character the comte d’Arlois 
was associated with the government, which passed more and 
more out of the king’s hands. He died on the i6th of September 
1824, worn out in body, but still retaining flashes of his former 
clear insight and scepticism. The character of Louis XVIII. 
may be summed up in the words of Bonaparte, quoted by Sore I 
{L'Europe et la Rev. fr, viii. 416 footnote), “C’est Louis XVi. 
avec moins de franchise cl plus d'esprit.” lie had all the Bourbon 
characteristics, especially their love of power, combined with a 
certain nobility of demeanour, and a consciousness of his dignity 
as king. But his nature was cold, unsympathetic and calculating, 
combined with a talent for intrigue, to which was added an 
excellent memory and a ready wit. An interesting judgment 
of him is contained in Queen Victorias Letters, \o\. i.,in a letter 
of Leopold I., king of the Belgians, to the queen before her 
accession, dated the i8th of November 1836, ” Poor Charley X. 
is dead. . . . History will state that Louis XVTII. was a most 
liberal monarch, reigning with great mildness and justice to 
his end, but that his brother, from his despotic and harsh disposi- 
tion, upset all the other had done and lost the throne. Louis 
XVIII. was a clever, hard-hearted man, shackled by no principle, 
very proud and false. Charles X. an honest man, a kind friend,” 
&c. &c. This seems fairly just as a personal estimate, though 
it does not do justice to their respective political roles. 

Bibuography. — T here is no trustworthy or complete edition of 
the writings and correspondence of Louis XVIII. 1 'hc Memoires 
de Louts XVIII. recueillis et mis en ordrv par M. le due de D. . . . 
(12 vols., Paris, 1832-1833) are compiled by Lamotlie-Langon, a 
well-known compiler of more or less apocryphal memoirs. Irom 
the hand of Louis XVIII. are : Relation d*uu voyage 4 Bruxelles et 4 
Coblentg, jygr (Paris, 1823, with dedication to d’Avaray) ; and 
Journal de Maric-Thertse de France, duchesse d'A ngouUme, corrigi et 
annoU par Louis XVI 11 ., ed. Imbcrt de St Amand (Paris, 18c/)). 
Some of his letters are contained in collections, such as Lcltres 
d'.Irtwell : corves pondance politique et privce de Louts XVIII., roi 
de I rance (Paris, 1830 ; letters addressed to*'d'.'\varay) ; Lettres et 
instructions de Louis XVIII. au comte de Saint- Priest, ed. Barante 
(Paris, 1845) ; Talleyrand et Louis XVIII., corr. pendant le congves de 
Vienne, 1814- tSi^, ed. Pallain (1881 ; trans., 2 vols., 1881) ; see also 
the corr. of Castlereagh, Metterriich, J. do Maistre, the Wellington 
Dispatches, &c., and such collections as Corr. diplomatique de Pozso 
di liorgo avec le comte de Nesselrode (2 vols., 1890-1897). the corre- 
spondence of C. de Remusat, Villele, &c. The works of E. Daudet 
are of the greatest importance, and leased on original documents ; 
the chief are : La Terrettr Blanche (Paris, 1878) ; Hist, de la rcstaura- 
tion /S/4-/8JO (1882) ; Louis XVIII. et le due Decazes (i8<}9) ; Hist, 
de V emigration, in three studies : (i.) Les Bourbons et la Ritssie (r886), 
(ii.) Les Fmigrhet la seconde coalition (1886), (iii.) Coblenz, /jSg-ngj 
(iHqo). Developed from these with the addition of much furtlieV 
material is his liist. de Vemi^ation (3 vols., 1904-1907). Also based 
on original documents is E. Romberg and A. Malet, Louis XVIII, et 
les cenUjours 4 Gand (1898). See also G. Stenger, Le Retour des 
Bourbons (1908) ; Cte. L. dc Remficle, Bonaparte et les Bourbons. 
Relations seevtts des agents du cte. de Provence sows le consulat (Paris, 
1899), For various episodes, see Vicomte de Reiset, La Comtesse 
de Balbi (Paris, 1908 ; contains a long bibliography, chiefly of 
memoirs concerning the emigration, and is based on documents) ; 
J. B. H. R. Capefigue, La Comtesse du Cayla (Paris, 1866) ; J. Turquan, 
Les Favorites de Louis XVIII. (Paris, 1900) ; see also the chief 
memoirs of the period, such as those of Talleyrand, Chateaubriand, 
Guizot, due de Broglie, Vill6Ie, Vitrolles, Pasquier, the comtesse de 
Boigne (ed. Nicoullaad, Paris, 1907), the Vicomte L. F. Sosthene 
de k Rochefoucauld (15 vols., Paris, 1861-1864) ; and the writings 
of Benjamin Constant, Chateaubriand, &c. 
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General Works. — See the histories of France^ the £mi|;ration, the 
Restoration and especially the very full bibliographies to chapters 
i., ii. and iii. of Cambridge Modern History, and Lavisse and Raml^ud, 
Hist. g 6 nhale, vol. x. (C. B. P.) 

LOUIS I. (1326-1382), called “ the great/* king of Hungary 
and Poland, was the third son of Charles Robert, king of Hungary, 
and Elizabeth, daughter of the Polish king, Ladislaus Lokietek. 
In 1342 he succeeded hi.s father as king of Hungary and was ! 
crowned at Sz^kesfeh^rvdr on the 21st of July with great en- 
thusiasm. Though only sixteen he understood Latin, German i 
and Italian as well as his mother tongue. He owed his relatively 
excellent education to the care of his mother, a woman of pro- 
found political sagacity, who was his chief counsellor in diplo- 
matic affairs during the greater part of his long reign. Italian 
politics first occupied his attention. As the ruler of a rising 
great power in search of a seaboard he was the natural adversary 
of the Venetian republic, which already aimed at making the 
Adriatic a purely Venetian sea and resented the proximity of 
the Magyars in Dalmatia. The first trial of strength began in 
(345, when the city of Zara placed herself under the protection 
of Hungar>^ and was thereupon invested by the Venetians. 
Louis fought a battle beneath the walls of Zara (July ist, 1346), 
which has been immortalized by Tintoretto, but was defeated 
and compelled to abandon the city to the republic. The struggle 
was renewed eleven years later when Louis, having formed, with 
infinite trouble, a league of all the enemies of Venice, including 
the emperor, the Ilabsburgs, Cknoa and other Italian towns, 
attacked his maritime rival w'ith such vigour that she sued for 
peace, and by the treaty of Zara (February i8th, 1358) ceded 
most of the Dalmatian towns and renounced the title of duke 
of Dg-lmatia and Croatia, hitherto borne by the doge. Far 
more important than the treaty itself wivs the consequent volun- 
tary submission of the independent republic of Ragusa to the 
suzerainty of the crown of St Stephen the same year, Louis, 
in return for an annual tribute of 500 ducats and a fleet, under- 
taking to defend Ragusa against all her enemies. Still more 
glorious for Hungary was Louis's third war with Venice (1378- 
1381), when he was again aided by the Genoese. At an early 
.stage of the contest Venice was so hardly pressed that she offered 
to do homage to Hungary for all her possessions. But her 
immen.se resources enabled her to rally her forces, and peace 
was finally concluded between all the powers concerned at the 
congress of Turin (1381), Venice virtually .surrendering Dalmatia 
to Louis and undertaking to pay him an annual tribute of 7000 
ducats. The persistent hostility of Venice is partially attribut- 
able to her constant fear lest Louis should inherit the crown 
of Naples and thus threaten her trade and her sea-power from 
two sides simultaneously. Louis’s younger brother Andrew 
had wedded Joanna, ^rand-daughter and heiress of old King 
Robert of Naples, on whose deam, in 1343, she reigned in her 
ow'n right, refused her consort any share in the government, 
and is very strongly suspected of having secured his removal 
by assassination on the night of the iqih of September 1345. 
She then married Prince Louis of Taranto, and strong in the 
double support of the papal court at Avignon and of the Venetian 
republic (both of whom were opposed to Magyar aggrandisement 
in Italy) questioned the right of Louis to the two Sicilies, which 
he claimed as the next heir of his murdered brother. In 1347, 
and again in 1350, Louis occupied Naples and craved per- 
mission to be crowned king, but the papal see was inexorable 
and he was compelled to withdraw. The matter was not decided 
till 1378 when Joanna, having made the mistake of recognizing 
the anttpopc Clement VII., was promptly deposed and ex- 
communicated in favour of Prince Charles of Durazzo, who had 
been brought up at the Hungarian court. Louis, always in- 
e.xhaustible in expedients, determined to indemnify himself 
in the north for his disappointments in the south. With the 
Habsburgs, Hungary’s natural rivals in the west, Louis generally 
maintained friendly relations. From 1358 to 1368, howew, 
the restless ambition of Rudolph, duke of Austria, who acejuired 
Tirol and raised Vienna to the first rank among the cities of 
Europe, caused* Louis great uneasiness. But Louis always 
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preferred arbitration to war, and the peace congresses of Nagys- 
zombat (1360) and of Pressbiy^g (1360) summoned by him 
adjusted all the outstanding differences between the central 
European powers. I^ouis’s diplomacy, moreover, was materially 
assisted by his lifeloi^ alliance with his uncle, the jChUdless 
Casimir the Great of mand, who had appointed him'his suc- 
cessor ; and on Casimir’s death Louis was solemnly crowned king 
of Poland at Cracow (Nov. 17, 1370). This personal union 
of the two countries was more glorious than profitable. Louis 
could give litlle attention to his unruly Polish subjects and 
was never very happy among them. Immovably entrenched 
behind their privileges, they rendered him only the minimum 
of service ; but he compelled their repre.sentative§, assembled at 
Kassa, to recognize his daughter Maria and her affianced^usband, 
Count Sigismund of Brandenburg, as their future king and 
queen by locking the gates of the city and allowing none todeave 
it till they had consented to his wishes (1374). Louis is the first 
European monarch who came into collision with the Turks, 
He seems to have arrested their triumphant career (c. 1372), 
and the fine church erected by him at Maria-Zell is a lasting 
memorial of his victories. From the first he took a just view 
of the Turkish peril, but the peculiar local and religious difficul- 
ties of the whole situation in the Balkans prevented him from 
dealing with it effectually (see Hungary, History). Louis died 
suddenly at Nagyszombat on the loth of September 1382. He 
left two daughters Maria and Jadwiga (the latter he destined 
for the throne of Hungary) under the guardianship of his widow, 
the daughter of the valiant ban of Bosnia, Stephen Kotromam'c, 
whom he married in 1353, and who was in every way wdhhy 
of him. 

See RcUioncs Collectorum Pontif. in Hungaria, tjSi-rs^s /Buda- 
pest, 1887) : Dano Gruber, Tlie Struggle of Louis I. with the Venetians 
for Dalmatia (Croat.) (Agram, 1003) ; Antal P6r, Life of Louis the 
Great (Hung.) (Budapest, 1892); and History of the Hungarian 
Nation (Hung.) (vol. 3, Budapest, 1895). (R. N. B.) 

LOUIS II. (1506-1526), king of Hungary and Bohemia, was 
the only son of Wladislaus II., king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and the French princess Anne of Candale. Prematurely bom 
at Buda on the ist of July 1506, it required all the resources of 
medical science to keep the sickly child alive, yet he developed 
so precociously that at the age of thirteen he was well bearded 
and moustached, while at eighteen his hair was silvery white. , 
His parts were good and he could speak and write six languages 
at a very early age, but the zeal of his guardians and tutors 
to make a man of him betimes nearly ruined his feeble 'con- 
stitution, while the riotous life led by him and his young consort, 
Maria of Austria, whom he wedded on the 13th of January 1522, 
speedily disqualified him for affairs, so that at last he became 
an object of ridicule at his own court. He wf-s crowned king of 
Hungary on the 4th of June 1508, and king of Bohemia on the 
nth of May 1509, and was declared of age when he Succeeded 
his father on the i ith of December 1521. But during the greater 
part of his reign he was the puppet of the magnates and kept 
in such penury that he was often obliged to pawn^his 
jewels to get proper food and clotliing. His guardians, Cardinal 
Bak6cz and Count George of Brandenburg-Anspach, shamefully 
neglected him, squandered the royal revenues and distracted 
the whole kingdom with their endless dissensions. Matters 
grew even worse on the death of Bakocz, when the magnates 
Istv 4 n B 4 thoiy, J 4 nos Zapolya and Istvdn Verbfiezy fought 
each other furiously, and used the diets as their tools. Added to 
these troubles was the ever-present Turkish pferil, which became 
acute after the king, with insensate levity, arrested the Ottoman 
envoy Berham in 1521 and refused to unite with Suleiman in a 
league against the Habsburgs. Nevertheless in the last ex- 
tremity Louis showed more of manhood than any of his coun- 
sellors. It was he who restored something like order by inteiYen- 
ing between the magnates and the gentry at the diet, of 1525. 
It was he who collected in his camp at Tolna the army of 25,000 
men which perished utterly on the fatal field of Mohdes in 
the 29th of August 1526. He was drowned in the swollen 
1 stream of Csele on his flight from the field, being the second 
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prince of the house of Jagicllo who laid down his life for 
Hungary. ^ 

Sl‘<j Return Hun^aricarum Hbri (vol. 2, ed- Ferencz Toldy, Budii- 
pest, 1807) ; and Jozhcl Podhradodty, King Louis (Hung.) (Budapebt. 
1H60). ^ (R. N. B.) 

LOUIS, the name of three kings of Naples^ members of the 
house of Anjou. 

Lours L, duke of Anjou and count of Maine (1339-1384), was 
the .second son o‘f John II., king of France, and was born at 
Vincennes on the 23rd of July 1^539. Having been given the 
duchy of Anjou in 1356 he led a wing of the French army at the 
battle of Poitiers and was sent to England as a hostage after the 
conclusion of the treaty of Br^tigny in 1360, but he broke his 
parole in 1363 and so brought about King John^s return into 
captivity. He took part in the war against h'ngland which was 
renewed in 1369, uniting the rival houses of Foix and Armagnac 
in the common cau.se, and in other ways rendering good service 
to his brother, King Cliarles V. Anjou’s entrance into the 
troubled politics of Italy was one result of the papal schism 
which opened in 1378, Anxious to secure the support of France, 
the antipope dement VII. persuaded the queen of Naples, 
Joanna I., to name Louis as her heir, and about the same time 
the death of Charles V. (September 1380) placed the duke in 
the position of regent of Franee. Neglecting France to prosecute 
his ambitions in Italy, he collected money and marched on 
Naples ; but although helped by Amadeus VI., count of Savoy, 
he was unable to drive his rival, Charles, duke of Durazzo, frbm 
Naples. Hi.s army was destroyed by disea.se and Louis him.sclf 
died at Biseglia, near Bari, on the 20th of September T384, 
leaving two son.s, his successor, Louis 11 . , and Charles, duke of 
Calabria. 

Louis II. , duke of Anjou (1377-1417), bom at Toulon on the 
7lh of October 1377, took up the struggle for Naples after his 
father’s death and was crowned king by Clement VIL in 1389. 
After carrying on the contest for some years his enemies prevailed 
and he was compelled to take refuge in France, where he took 
part in the intestine strife which was desolating that kingdom. 
A few years later he made other attempts to secure the kingdom 
of Naples, which was now in the possession of Ladislas, a son of 
his father’s foeman, CJiarlcs of Durazzo, and he gained a victory 
at Roccasecca in May 1411. Soon, however, he was agairi driven 
back to France, and after sharing anew in the civil wars of his 
"^country he died at Angers on the 29th of April 1417. His wife 
was Yolande, a daughter of John I., king of Aragon, and his 
son was his successor, I.ouis III. 

Louis III., duke of Anjou (1403-1434), born on the 25th of 
September 1403, made in his turn an attempt to conquer Naples. 
This was in 1420, and he had met with considerable success in his 
task when he diedkat Cosenza on the i5lh of November 1434. In 
1424 Louis received from King Charles VIL the duchy of Touraine. 

Another titular king of Naples of this name was Louis, a .son of 
Philip, prince of Taranto. In 1346 he became the husband of 
Joanna L, quecit of Naples, and jn 1352 he was crowned king. 
After making an attempt to conquer Sicily he died on the 26th 
of May J362. 

LOUIS (893-911), surnamed the Child,'’ king of the Franks, 
son of the emperor Arnulf,! was bom at Ottingen, designated by 
Arnulf as his successor in Germany in 897, and crowned on the 
4tli of February 900. Although he never received the imperial 
crown, he js sometimes referred to as the emperor Louis IV, His 
chief adviser, was Hatto I., archbishop of Mainz ; and during hi.s 
reign the kii^dom was ravaged by Hungarians and torn with 
internal strife. He appears to have passed his time in journeys 
from place to place, and in yio was the nominal leader of an 
expedition against -the Hungarian^, ^ which was defeated near 
Aqgsburg. Louis, who ^as the last of the, German Carolingians, 
died in August or September 91 1 and wa.s buried at Regensburg. 

See Regmo von Priini, " Clironicon," in the Monumenta Ger~ 
makiae histofica. Scripidres, Band i. (Hanover and Berlin, 1826) ; 
E. Diimmler, GesohicUt dis ostfrOnkischen Reichs (Leipzig, 1887- 
1S88) .; CX Dietrich, Rstirdgejfur Geschichte Arnoifs von Kdruthen und 
Ludwigs Kindts (Berlin, 1890) ; and F. Muhlbachcr, Die Regesten 
des Kaiserreichs ugd$r den Karolingern (Innsbruck, z88i). 

(A.W, H.*) 


LOUIS OP RAMAU (1538-1574), .son of William, count of 
Nassau, and Juliana vorf Stolberg, and younger brother of 
William the Silent, took an active part in the revolt of the Nether- 
lands against Spanish domination. He was one of the leaders 
of the league of nobles who signed the document known as the 
Compromise ” in 1566, and a little later was a member of the 
deputation who presented the petition of grievances called “ the 
Request ” to the regent, Margaret of Parma; It was on this 
occasion that the appellation of “ the Beggars ” (les Guetix) was 
first given to the opponents of King Philip’s policy. On the 
arrival of Alva at llrussels, Count Louis, with his brother 
William, witlidrew from the Netherlands and raised a body of 
tropps in defence of the patriot cause. In the spring of 1 568 
Louis invaded Friesland, and at Heiligerlec, on the 23rd of May, 
completely defeated a Spani.sh force under (jount Aa emberg, who 
was killed. Alva then advanced to meet the invaders with a 
large army, and at Jemmingea (July 21), with very sliglit loss, 
annihilated the levies of Louis, who him.self escaped by swimming 
from the field across an estuary of the Ems. He now joined the 
army of his brother William, wliich had in October to beat a 
hasty retreat before Alva's superior .skill. Then Louis, in 
company with his brothers William and Henry, made his w'ay 
across the French frontier to the camp of the Huguenot leader, 
Admiral Coligny. Louis took an active part in the campaign 
and fought heroically at Jamac and Moncontoiir. In 1572 
Louis, not deterred by previou.s disaster, raised a small force in 
France, and, suddenly entering Hainaut, captured Mons(May 23). 
Here he was besieged by Don Frederick of Ibledo, Alva’s natural 
son, who blockaded all approach to the town. W’i Ilium made an 
attempt to relieve his brother, but failed, and Muns had to 
.surrender (September 17). Louis, who was sick with f ever, ^ with- 
drew to his ancestral home, DilJenburg, to recruit his health, 
and then once more to devote his energies to the raising of money 
and troops for another invasion of the Netherlands. In the hope 
of drawing away the Spaniards from the siege of Leiden by a 
diversion in the south, L^uis, with his brothers John and Henry, 
at the head of a force of mixed nationalities and little discipline, 
crossed the frontier near Maastricht, and advanced as far as the 
Mookerheide near Nijmwegen, Here he was attacked by a body 
of Spanish veterans under an experienced leader, Sancho d’Avila, 
and speedily routed. In the disorderly flight both Louis and his 
younger brother Henry, refusing to abandon the field, lost their 
lives. Their bodies were never recovered. Thus perished at the 
age of thirty-six one of the most chivalrous and gifted of a gallant 
band of brothers, four of whom laid down their lives in their 
country’s cause. 

Sec P. J. Blok, Lodewijk von Nassau, (The Hague, 

1689), and the Cambridge Modern History, veil. iii. chs. vj. anil vii., 
and bibliography (loo^j) ; also A, J, Van clcr Aa, IHographisih 
woordenpoek der Nederlanden (2»vols., Haarlem, 1852-1878). 

LOUIS, JOSEPH DOMINIQUE, Baron (1755-1837), French 
Statesman and financier, was born at Toui (Meurthe) on the 
13th of November 1755. At the outbreak of the Revolution the 
abbe Louis (he had early taken, orders) had already some reputa- 
tion as a financial expert. He was in favour of the coastitutionul 
movement, and on the great festival of federation (July 14, 1790) 
he as.si,sted Talleyrand, then bishop of Autun, to celebrate 
mass at the altar erected .in the Champ de Mars. Jn 1792, 
however, he emigrated to England, where he .spent his time 
studying English institutions and especially the financial system 
of Pitt. Returning to France on the establishment of fhe 
Consulate he served successively in the ministry of war, the 
council of state, and in tl^ finance department in HoUand and 
in Paris. Made a baron of the empire in 1809 he ncvertliekss 
supported the Bourbon restoration and was minister of finance 
in 1814-1815. Baron Louis was deputy from 1815 tx> 1824 and 
from 1827 to 1832. He resumed the portfolio of finance in 1815, 
which he held also in the Decades ministry of .i8i8 ; he was 
the first minister of finance under the government of Louis 
Philippe, and held the same portfolio in 18311-1832. In 1832 he 
was made a peer of France and he died on the a6th of August 
1837. 
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LOUIS PHILIPPB L» king of the Frenoh (a 77’3-"i850!), vm the 
eldest son of Louis JWiilip Joseph,* d^e of OrleiAns (known 
during the Revolution as Philippe %alite) and of Louise. Mstrk 
Adelaide de Bourbon, daughter of the due dc Penthi^vre, and 
was born at the PaUU Royal in Paris on the 6th of October 1773. 
On his father’s side he was descended from tha, brother I^uis 
XIV., on his mother’s from the count, of Toulouse, legitimated ” 
son of Ix)uis XIV;, and iMtidame de Montespan. The legend tiiat 
he was a supposititious child, really the son of an Italian police 
constable named Ghiapponi, is dealt willi elsewliere (see Maria 
Stella, countess of Newborough). The god-parents of the dukc 
of Valois, as he was entitled till a 785, were Louis XIV. and Queen 
Marie Antoinette ; his governess was tl)e famous Madame de 
Genlis, U) whose influence he doubtless owed many of the qualities 
which later distinguished him : his wide, if superficial knowledge^ 
his orderliness, and perhaps his parsimony. Known since 1785 
as the due de Chartres, he was sixteen at the outbreak of the 
Revolution, into which— like his father— ho threw himself with 
ardour. In 1790 he joined the Jacobin Club, in which the 
moderate elements still predominated, and was assiduous in 
attendance at the debates of the National Assembly. He thus 
became a persona grata with the party in power ; ho was already 
a colonel of dragoons, and in 3792 he was given a command in 
the army of the North. As a lieutenant-general, at the age 
of eighteen, he was present at the cannonade of Valmy (Sept. 
20) and played a conspicuous part in the victory of Jemappes 
(Nov. 6). • 

Tlie republic had meanwhile been proclaimed, and the due 
dc Chartres, who like his father had taken the mime of Egalite^ 
posed as its zealous adherent. Fortunately for him, be was too 
young to Ix! elected deputy to the Convention, and while his 
father was voting for the death of Louis XVI. he was serving 
under Dumouriez in Holland. He shared in the disastrous day 
of Neerwinden (March 18, 1793) \ was an accomplice of Dumouriez 
in the plot to march on Paris and o\'!erthrow the republic, and 
on the 5th of April escaped with him from the enraged soldiers 
into the Austrian lines. He was destined not to return to France 
for twenty years. He went first, with his sister Madame Adelaide , 
to Switzerland where he obtained a situation for a few months 
as professor in the college of Reichenau under an assumed name,i 
mainly in order to escape from the fury of the emigres. The 
execution of his father in November T793 had made him duke 
of Orieans, and he now became the cint?re of the df 4 hc 

Orleanist party. In 1795 he was at Hamburg with Dumouriez, 
who still hoped to make him king. With characteristic caution 
Louis Philippe refitsed to commit himself by any overt preten- 
sions, and announced his intention of going to America ; but 
in the hope that something might happen in France to his 
advantage, he postponed his departure, travelling instead 
through the Scandinavian countries as far north as Lapland. 
But in 1796, the Directory having offered to release his mother 
and his two brothers, who had been kept in prison smeethe Terror, 
on condition that he went to America, he set sail for the United 
States, and in October settled in Philadelphia, where in February 
1797 he was joined by his brothers the due de Montpensier and 
the comte de Beaujolais. Two years were spent by them in 
travels in New England, the region of the great lakes, and of the 
Mississippi ; then the new^ of the coup d\'tat of z8 Brunuure 
decided them to return to Europe. They returned in jMbb,^ly 
to find Napoleon Bonaparte's power firmly established. Imme- 
diately on his arrival, in February 1800, the duke -of Orieans, 
at the su^estion df Dumouriez, sought an interview whb the 
comte if Artois, through whose iristnnnentality he wasTCConciled 
witKthe exiled king Lbids XVIII., who bestoWtd upon bis brothers 
the order of the Saint Esprit. The duke, however, refused to 
join the irmy of €ond^ and to fight against France, an attitude 
in which -he persisted throUghodt, while maintaining jhis loyalty 
to the king,* He settled with his brothers at Twickenham,! near 

» As M. Chabaud de la Tour. He wan examined an to his Atness 
before being appointed. Grayer, p. 165. i r , 

TM» at was Mb own daim and the Qrfe^mst view. The 
matter became a qiwstion of partisan controversy, the legitbnli^ts 
asserting that he frequently otfered to serve against France, but that 


Loadolb where he lived till z8o7>^os the most part intSttMiiQiif 
retirement. ^ ■: > ; 

On the 18th of May 11807 the due de Montpensier died at 
Qmstchurch in Hampshire, >there he.had.beed t^en iot change 
of air, of consumption. The comte <de Beaujolais was ill of the 
same disease and in 1808 the duke took (him to Malta, where he 
died on the eqth of May. The duke mow, in response U> m 
invitation from Xing Ferdinand IV., Visited Faktrano twhece, 
on the 25th of November 1809 he .Unarried Piinoess Maria 
Amelia, the king’s daughter. He remained in Sicily «niil the 
news of Napoleon’s abdication recalled him to France. He was 
cordially received by Louis XVIH . ; hiS miiitejry a^ank was 
oonflrmedj he was named coloneDgencral of hussars, and such 
of the vast Orleans estates as had not been sold were l restored 
to hhn by royal ordinance. The object may have been, as 
M. Debidour suggests, to compromise him with the (revolutionary 
parties and to bind him to the throne ; but it is more probaibM 
that it was no more than an expression of the good wiUi>whidt 
the king hud shown him ever since itSoo. Tlie immediate effect 
was to make him enormously rich, his wealth being increased 
by his natural aptitude for business until, after the death of his 
mother in 1821, his fortune was reckoned at some £8,000,000. 

Meanwhile, in the heated atraosphene of the reaction, his 
sympathy with the Liberal opposition brought him again under 
suspicion. His attitude in the House of Beers in the autumn 
of 1815 cost him a two years’ exile to Twickenham ; he courted 
popularity by having his children educated en bourgeois «t the 
public schools ; and the Palais Royal became the rendezvous 
of all the leaders of that middle^class opinion by which h^was 
ultimately to be raised to the throne^ 

His opportunity came with the revolution of 1830., During 
the three July days ” the duke 1 kept himself dlscneetljr in the 
background, retiring first to NcuiDy , then to Rainey. Meanwhile, 
Thiers issued a proclamation pointing out that a Republic would 
embroil France with all Europe, while the duke of Orleans^ 
who was a prince devoted to the prinoiples of the Revolution ” 
and had carried the tricolour under fire ” would be a ‘‘ eitiaen 
king ” such as the country desired. This view was that of the 
rump of the chamber still sitting at the Palais Bourbon^ end 
a deputation headed by Thiers and LaffiUe Vatted upon the 
duke to invite him to place himself at the head of affairs. He 
returned with them to Paris on the 30th, and was elected by the, 
deputies lieutenant-general of the realm. The next day, wrapped 
in a tricolour scarf and preceded by a dnuniner, he went (m foot 
to the Hotel de Ville— 'the headquarters of the republican psftrty— 
where he was publicly embraced .by Lafayette ias a symbol that 
the republicans acknowledged^ the impoasibility of ireaJiziiig 
their own ideals and were prepared to accept a monarchy abased 
on the popular will. Hitherto, in letters to*Charles X., he ihad 
protested the loyalty of his intentions,^ and tibe king now nomi- 
nated him lieutenant-general and then, abdicating in favour of 
his grandson the comte de Chambord appointed' him. regent. 
On the 7th of August, however, the Chamber by a kit^e majority 
declared Charles X. deposed, and proclaimed LoUB Fhtfppe 
“ King of the Frendi, by the grace .Of God and the swill of the 
people.’* 

Itie career of I.ouis Philippe as Xing of the French is deak 
with elsewhere (.see France : History), Here it must su&e 
to note something of his pers^l atJbitude towards afiaim and 
the general effects which this pmikiced. i F«r tliw tl^ppin^^ 
of authority ihe cared little. To conciliate the revolutioiwiy 

his offers were contemptvofisly refused. A. 'Debidout lb tlie arilde 
''' Louis-Philippe in La Grande ''BncyclopHis thb latter 

view ; but seevGruyer, Lajeunme, and E. Daudet, Und reconcilia- 
tion de famine on in the ^evup (ks ^pndeSj ,Sk‘pt 15, 

1905, p. 301. M. Daudet gives the account qt fthe^lnterview left by 
the comte d’Arlois, and he also makes it clear that Lotiis Phflippe, 
while protesting his loyalty to the head df'hts house, did not dii^giHse 
his opinion ttiat a Restoration would only be> possibb if the kihg 
aooepted !the eesenlial changes made by thd Bdvolwtioa. , . » , 

^ To say that these protestations were hypocritical is to assume too 
much. PetBonal ambition dottbtldss .play^ a pact; but he must 
have soon realized that the French people had wearM^dt " kgitifii- 
ism " and that a regency in the circumstances was iBQKissihle. 
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passion for equality he was content to veil his kingship for a 
while under a middle-class disguise. He erased the royal lilies 
from the panels of his carriages ; and the Palais Royal, like the 
White House at Washington, stood open to all and sundry who 
cared to come and shake hands with the head of the state. This 
pose served to keep the democrats of the capital in a good 
temper, and so leave him free to consolidate the somewhat 
unstable foundation of his throne and to persuade his European 
fellow -sovereigns to acknowledge in him not a revolutionary 
but a conservative force. But when once his position at home 
and abroad had been established, it became increasingly clear 
that he possessed all the Bourbon tenaciousness of personal 
power. When ^ “ party of Resistance ” came into office with 
Casimir-Perier in March 1831, the speech from the throne 
proclaimed that “ France has desired that the monarchy should 
become national, it dors not desire that it should be powerless ” ; 
and the migration of the royal family to the Tuileries symbolized 
the right of the king not only to reign but to rule. Republican 
and Socialist agitation, culminating in a series of dangerous 
risings, strengthened the position of the king as defender of 
middle-class interest ; and since the middle classes constituted 
the pays legal which alone was represented in Parliament, he 
came to regard his position as unassailable, especially after the 
suppression of the risings under Blunriui and Barbes in 1839. 
Little by little his policy, always supported by a majority in 
a house of representatives elected by a corrupt and narrow 
franchise, became more reactionary and purely dynastic. His 
position in France seeming to be unassailable, he sought to 
strertgthen it in Europe by family alliances. The fact that his 
daughter Louise was the consort of Ixiopold L, king of the 
Belgians, had brought him into intimate and cordial relations 
with the English court, which did much to cement the entente 
cofdiale with Great Britain. Broken in 1840 during the affair 
of Mehemet AH {q.v,) the entente was patched up in 1841 by 
the Straits Convention and re-cemented by visits paid by 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert to the Chateau d’Pai in 1843 
and 1845 0^ Ixaiis Philippe to Windsor in 1844, only to be 

irretrievably wrecked by the affair of the “ Spanish marriages,” 
a deliberate attempt to revive the traditional Bourbon policy 
of French preddminance in Spain. If in this matter Louis 
Philippe had seemed to sacrifice the international position of 
^France to dynastic interests, his attempt to re-establish it by 
allying himself with the reactionary monarchies against the 
Literals of Switzerland finally alienated from him the French 
Libei'al opinion on which his authority was ba.sed. When, in 
February 1848, Paris rose against him, he found that he was 
practically isolated in France. 

Charles X., after^ abdicating, had made a dignified exit from 
France, marching '‘to the coast surrounded by the cavalry, 
infantry and artillery of his Guard. Louis Philippe was less 
happily situated. Escaping with the queen from the Tuileries 
by a back entrance, he made his way with her in disguise to 
Honfleur, where the royal couple found refuge in a gardener's 
cottage. They were ultimately smuggled out of the country 
by the British consul at Havre as Mr and Mrs Smith,^ arriving 
at Newhaven “ unprovided with anything but the clothes they 
wore.” They settled at Claremont, placed at their disposal by 
Queen Victoria, under the incognito of count and countess of 
Neuilly. Here on the 26th of August 1850, Louis Philippe died. 

The character of Louis Philippe is admirably traced by Queen 
Victoria in a memorandum of May 2, 1855, in w’hich she com- 
pares him with Napoleon 111 . She speaks of his “ vast know- 
ledge upon all and every subject,” and ” his great activity of 
mind.” He was, unlike Napoleon, ” thoroughly French in char- 
acter, possessing all the liveliness and talkativeness of that 
people.” But she also speaks of the ” tricks and over-reachings ” 
practised by him, “ wbo in great as well as in small things took a 
pleasure in being cleverer and more cunning than others, often 
wljien there was no advantage to be gained by it, and which was, 

^ There is a vivid account in Mr Featheratonhaugh to Lord Pal- 
merston, Havre, March 3, 1848, in The LeUert of Queen Victoria 
(pop. ed., ii. 156), 


unfortunately, strikingly displayed in the transactions connected 
with the Spanish marriages, which led to the king’s downfall, 
and ruined him in the eyes of all Europe ” {Letters, pop. ed., 
iii. 122). 

Louis Philippe had eight children. His eldest son, the popular 
Ferdinand Philippe, duke of Orleans (b. 1810), who had married 
Princess Helena of Mecklenburg, was killed in a carriage accident 
on the 13th of July 1842, leaving two sons, the comte de Paris 
and the due de Chartres. The other children were Louise, 
consort of Leopold L, king of the Belgians; Marie, who married 
Prince Alexander of Wurttemberg and died in 1839 ; I^uis 
(Charles, due de Nemours j Clementine, married to the duke of 
Coburg-Kohary ; Francois Ferdinand, prince de Joinville ; 
Henri Eugene, due d’Aumale {q.v.) ; Antoine Philippe, due de 
Montpensier, who married the Infanta, younger sister of Queen 
Isabella of Spain. 

AtiTHORiTiES.— F. A. Gruyer, La Jeunesse du roi Louis-Philippe, 
d'apres les pourtraits et des taideaux (Paris, iqofy), Edition de luxe, 
with beautiful reproductions of portraits, miniatures, &c. ; Marquis 
do Flers, Louis- Philippe^ vte anetdotique, (Paris, 1891) ; 

E. Daudet, Hist, de V emigration (3 vols., Paris, 188O-1890). Of 
genera] works on Louis Philippe's reign may be mentioned Louis 
Blanc, Hist, de Dix Ans, /6yo-/S.^o (5 vols., Paris, 1841-1844), 
from the republican point of View ; J. O. d'Haussonvillo, Hist, de 
la politique exterieure de la monarchie de fmllet^ jis'jo-jS4S (2 vols., 
Paris, 1850) ; V. de Nouvion, Hist, de Louis-Phitippe (4 vols., Paris, 
1857-1 I ) : F. Guizot, France under Louis Philippe^ 1841-184'; (Eng. 
tmns., 1865) ; Karl Hillcbrand, Geschichte Frankrcichs von der 
Thronbesteigung Louis Philippes^ 18^0-1841 (2 vol»., Gotha, 1877- 
1879) ; V, du Bled, Hist, de la monarchie de juillet (2 vols., Paris, 
1887) ; P. Thurcau-Dangin, Hist, de la monarchie de juillet (Paris, 
1887, &c.) ; A. Malct, ” La France sous la monarchie de juillet,” in 
I.avisse and Rambaud’s Hist. G^nhale^ vol. x. ch. x. (Paris, 1808) ; 
G. Weill, La France sous la monarchie de 'juillet (Paris, 1902) ; Emile 
Bourgeois, *' The Orleans Monarchy,” ch. xv. of vol. x., and ^ The 
Fall of Constitutionalism in France,” ch, ii. of vol. xi. of the Cambridge 
Modern History (Cambridge, 1907 and 1909). Further works will 
be found in the bibliographies attached by M. Bourgeois to his 
chapters (vol x. p. 844, vol. xi. p. 874 ; the latter including works 
on the revolution of 1848 and the Second Republic). To the list of 
published correspondence and memoirs there mentioned may be 
added the Chromque of the duchesse de Dino (Paris, 1909). 

Louis Philippe himself published the Journal du due de Chartres, 
Mon Journal, dvimements de /8/,^ (2 vols., 1849); 
Discours, allocutions et reponses de 5. M. Louis^ Philippe, j8ji>- 
1846 ; and after his death was issued his Correspondance, memoir e et 
discours inidiis (Paris, 1863), (W. A. P.) 

LOUISBURG, a town and port of entry of Cape Breton county, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, on the Sydney and Louisburg railway, 
39 m. from Sydney. Pop. (1901) 1588, Under the French 
regime, Louisburg was second only to Quebec. A fortre.ss was 
erected at enormous expense, and the city wa.s the centre of the 
cod-fisheries. The fortress was, however, captured in 1 745 by the 
American colonists, under Sir William P^pperrell (1696^1759), 
assisted by the British fleet, anti again in 1758 by a British land 
and sea force under General Jeffrey Amherst (i7i7“i797) and 
Admiral Boscawen. The jealousy of the British settlement of 
Halifax led to its almo.st utter destruction, and only a few case- 
mates now remain. Under English rule a fishing village grew up 
on the other side of the harbour, and has now become the winter 
shipping port of the Dominion Coal Company. The harbour is 
deep, spacious and open all the year rounds though occasionally 
blo^ed by drift ice in the spring. 

LOUISE [Auguste Wilhelmink Amalie Luisk] (1776-1810), 
queen of Prussia, was bom on the loth of March 1776 in Hanover, 
where her father, Prince Charles of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, was 
field -marshal of the household brigade. Her mother was a 
princess of He.sse-Darmstadt. In 1793 Louise met at Frankfort 
the crown prince of Prussia, afterwards King Frederick William 
IIL, who was so fascinated by her beauty, and by the noblene.ss 
of her character, that he asked her to become his wife. They 
were married on the 24th of December of the same year. As 
queen of Prussia she commanded universal respect and affection, 
and nothing in Prussian history is more pathetic than the dignity 
and unflinching courage with which she bore the sufferings 
inflicted on her and her family during the war between Prussia 
and France. After the battle of Jena she went with her husband 
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to Konigsbcrg, and when the battles of Eylau and Friedland 
had placed Prussia absolutely at the mercy of France, she made 
a personal appeal to Napoleon at his headquarters in Tilsit, but 
without success. Early in 1808 she accompanied the king from 
Memel to Konigsberg, whence, towards the end of the year, she 
visited St Petersburg, returning to Berlin on the 23rd of December 
1 809. During the war Napoleon attempted to destroy the queen’s 
reputation, but the only effect of his charges in Prussia was to 
make her more deeply beloved. On the 19th of July 1810 she 
died in her husband’s arms, while visiting her father in Strelitz. 
She was buried in the garden of the palace at Charlottenburg, 
where a mausoleum, containing a fine recumbent statue by 
Rauch, was built over her grave. In 1840 her husband was 
buried by her side. The Louise Foundation (Luisenstift) for the 
education of girls w'as established in her honour, and in 1814 
Frederick William III. instituted the Order of Louise (Luisen- 
orden). In 1880 a statue of Queen Louise was erected in the 
Thiergarten at Berlin. 

See F. Aflami, Luise, Konigiu von Preussen (7th cd., 1875) : 
E. Engt*l, Komgin Luise (187O) ; A. Kluckholiti, Luise, Kdnigin von 
Pi'eus<t(in (1876) ; Mommsen and Trcitschkc, Kimigin Luise (1876) ; 
in I’.nglisli, lludson, Life and Times of Louisa, Queen of Prussia 
(1874) ; G. Horn, Das buck von der Konigin Luise (Berlin, 1883) ; 
A. Lonke, Koiugin Luise von Preussen (Leipzig, 1003) ; H. von 
Petersdorff, “ Konigin Luise," Frauenleben, Bd. i. (Bielefeld, 1903, 
2nd ed., 1904). 

LOUISE OP^ SAVOY (1476-1531), duchess of Angoulemc, 
mother of Francis 1 . of France, was daughter of a cadet of the 
house of Savoy, Philip, (ount of Bresse, afterwards duke of 
Savoy. Through her mother, Marguerite de Bourbon, she was 
niece of Pierre dc Bourbon, sire de Beaujeu, afterwards duke of 
Bourtion. the age of twelve she was married to Charles of 
Valois, count of Angouleme, great-grandson of King Charles V. 
'J’he count died in 1496, leaving her the mother of two children. 
Marguerite (b. 1492) and Francis (b. 1494). The accession of 
Louis XII., who was childless, made Francis of Angouleme the 
heir- presumptive to the throne of France. Louise brought her 
children to the court, and received Amboisc as her residence. 
She lived henceforth in fear lest Louis should have a son ; and 
in consequence there was a secret rivalry between her and the 
queen, Anne of Brittany. Finally, her son became king on the 
ist of January' 1515 by the death of I/)uis XU. From him 
Louise received the county of Angouleme, which was erected 
into a duchy, the duchy of Anjou, and the counties of Maine 
and Beaufort. She was then given the title of “ Madame.” 
From 1515 to her death, she took the chief share in the govern- 
ment. The part she played has been variously judged, and is 
not yet completely elucidated. It is certain that Louise had a 
clear head, practical good sense and tenacity. In the critical 
situation after the battle of Pawia (1525) she proved herself 
equal to the emergency, maintained order in the kingdom, and 
manoeuvred very skilfully to detach Henry VI TI. of England 
from the imperial alliance. But she appears to have been pas- 
sionate, exceedingly rapacious and ever careful of her own 
interest. In her malignant disputes with the constable de 
Bourbon on the question of his wife’s succession, she goaded 
him to extreme measures, and her rapacity showed itself also 
in her dealings with the surintendant des finances, J. de Beaune, 
baron de Samblan^ay (d. 1527), who diverted the money intended 
for the French soldiers in Italy into the coffers of the queen, 
and suffered death in consequence. She died in 1531, and 
Francis reunited to the crown her domains, which comprised 
the Bourbonnais, Beaujolais, Auvergne, la Marche, Angoumois, 
Maine and Anjou. 

There is extant a Journal of Loui.se of Savoy, the authenticity of 
which seems certain. It consists of brief notes — generally very 
exact and sometimes ironical — which go as far as the year 1522. 
The only trustworthy text is that published by Guichenon in his 
Histoire gMalogique de la matson de Savoie (ed. of 1778-1780, vol. iv.). 

See Poesies de Francois P’’ et de Louise de Savoie . . •, ed. by 
Champollion-Figeac (1847) ; De Maulde, Louise de Savoie et Prangois 
(1895) ; G. Jacqueton, La Politique exUrieure de Louise de 
Savoie . . . (1892) ; H. Hauser, " Etude critique sur le Journal dc 
Loui.se de Savoie,'^' in the Revue historique, vol. 86 (1904). 


U>U181ADE ARCHIPIELAGO, a chain of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, extending south-eastward from the easternmost promon- 
tory of New Guinea, and included in the Australian territory of 
Papua (British New Guinea). The Islands number over eighty, 
and are interspersed with reefs. They arc rich in tropical forest 
products, and gold has been discovered on the chief island, 
Tagula or South-east (area 380 sq. m.) and on Misima or St 
Aignan. The natives are of Papuan type, and practise can- 
nibalism. The islands were probably observed by Torres in 
1606, but were named by L. A. de Bougainville in 1768 after 
Louis XV. 

LOUISIANA^ one of the Southern States of the United States 
of America, lying on the N. coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Begin- 
ning on the N., its boundary follows eastward the parallel of 33® 
N., separating Louisiana from Arkansas; then descends the 
Mississippi river, separating it from the state of MissiRippi, 
southward to 31° ; passes ea.stward on this parallel to the Pearl 
river, still with the state of Mississippi on the E. ; and descends 
this river to the Gulf. On the W. the Sabine river, from the 
Gulf to 32® N., and, thence to the parallel of 33®, a line a little W. 
of (and parallel to) the meridian of 94° W., separate Louisiana 
from Texas. Including islands in the Gulf, the stretch of 
latitude is approximately 4® and of longitude 5®. The total area 
is 48,506 sq. m., of which 3097 sq. m. are water surface (including 
1060 sq. m. of landlocked coastal bays called “ lakes ”). The 
coast line is about 1500 m. 

Physical Features . — Geologically Louisiana is a very recent 
creation, and belongs to the " Coastal Plain Province." Most of 
the rocks or soils composing its surface were formed as submSrine 
deposits; the easternmost and southernmost parts are true river 
deposits. These facts are the key to the state's chorography. The 
average elevation of the state above the sea is only about; 75 ft., 
and practically the only parts more than 400 ft. high are hills in 
Sabine, Claiborne and Vernon parishes. The physiographic features 
are lew and very simple. The essential elements are five ^ ; diluvial 
plains, coast manshes, prairies, " bluffs " and " pine-hills " (to use 
the local nomenclature.) These were successive stages in the geo- 
logic process which has created, and is still actively modifying, the 
state. They are all seen, spread Irom N. to S., west of the Mis.sissippi, 
and also, save only the prairies, in the so-called " Florida parishe.s " 
E. of the Mississippi. 

These different elements in the region W. of tj^e Mississippi are 
arranged from N. to S. in the order of decreasing geologic age and 
maturity. Beginning with elevations of about 400 ft. near the 
Arkansas line, there is a gentle slope toward the S.E, The northern 
part can best be regarded as a low plateau (once marine sediment.s) 
sloping southward, traversed by the large diluvial valleys of the 
Mi.s.sissippi, Red and Ouachita rivers, and recut by smaller tributaries 
into smaller plateaus and rather uniform flat-topped hills. ’ The 
" bluffs " (remnants of an eroded plain formed of alluvion deposits 
over an old, mature and drowni^d topography) run througn the 
second tier of parishes W. of the Mississippi above the Red river. 
Below' this river prairie areas become increasi|^gly common, con- 
stituting the entire S.W. corner of the state. I'hey are usually only 
20 to 30 ft. above the sea in this di.strict, nevei above 70, and are 
generally trecle.ss except for marginal timber along the sluggish, 
meandering streams. One of their peculiar features — the sandy 
circular “ mounds,” 2 to 10 ft. high and 20 to 3^ or even 50 ft. in 
diameter, sometimes surmounted by trees in the midst of a treeless 
plain and sometimes arranged in circles and on radii, and decreaging 
in size with distance from the centre of the field — has been variously 
explained. The mounds were probably formed by some gentle 
eruptive action like that exhibited in the “ mud hills " along the 
Mississippi below New' Orleans; but no explanation is generally 
accepted. The prairies shade off into the coast marshes. This 
fringe of wooded sw’amp and sea marsh is generally 20 to 30, but in 
places even 50 and 60 m. in width. Where the marsh is open and 
grassy, flooded only at high tides or in rainy seasons, and the ground 
firm enough to bear cattle, it is used as range. Considerable tracts 
have also been diked and reclaimed for cotton, sugar and especially 
for rice culture. The tidal action of the gulf is so sljght and the 
marshes are so low that perfect drainage cannot be obtained through 
tide gales, which must therefore be supplemented by pumping 
machinery when rains are heavy or landward winds long prevail. 
Slight ridges along the streams and bayous which traverse it, and 
occasional patches of slightly elevated prairie, relieve in a measure 
the monotonous expanse. It is in and along the borders of this 
coast swamp region that most of the rice and much of the sugar cane 

' A sixth, less characteristic, might be included, viz. the " piitc 
flats," generally wet, which are N. of Lake Pontchartrain, between 
the alluvial lands and the pine hills, and, in the S.E. corner of the 
state, betweei) the hills and the prairie. 
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of tUe »tatc ure grown. Long bar 4 )te " tslinds^^' (cottiiplcu«u«lUlgh 
land rising above the marsh £\nd prairie)— Orange, Petite Anse, 
Grand Cote, Cote Blanche and Belle Isle — offer very interesting 
topographical and geological problems. " Trembling prairies " — 
land that tremWeS iiTider the tread of men 6r cattle — are common 
near the const, Most of the swamp Iringc is reclaimable. The 
marshes ci\croach most upon the parishes of fit Charles, OrleaiiHand 
Phiqnemiues. In St Charles the cultivable strip of land along the 
river is only about 3 m. wide. In Orleans the city of New Orleans 
occupies nearly dll the high ground and encroaches on the .swamps. 
In Plaquemines tliere is practically no cultivable land below P'orts 
Jackson and St I'liihp, and above there is only a narrow strip. 

Tlie alluvial latuls iin lude the river flood jilains. Tlie principal 
rivers arc the Mississippi, which flows nearly Ooo m- ,llu'ough, and 
along the border of the state, the Red river, the Ouachita (or WSmita) , < 
Sabine and Pearl ; all except the last are navigable at all stages of ‘ 
the watei^ There are many " bayous,” several of which are of great 
importance, lioth for navigation and for drainage. They may be 
char^;terized as secondary outlets of the rivers or flood distriliutarios. 
Among them are Bayou U'cche, Bayou Plaqnemine, Atcliafalaya 
Bayou,* Bayou Lafourche and Bayou Boeuf. Almost all secondary 
water-courses particularly if they have sluggish currents, are known 
as bayous. Some might well bo called lakes, and others rivers. The 
alluvial portion of the stale, especialh' below the mouth of the Rod 
river, is an intricate network of these bayous, which, before their 
closure by a levee system, served partially, in time of flood, to carry 
off the escaping surjilus of river waters. They are comparatively in- 
act i\'e at all seasons : indeed, the action of the tides and back-waters 
and the tangle of vegetation in the .sombre swamps and forests 
tlinnigh which they run, often render their currents almost im 
percejytililo at ordinary water. Navigable waters are sakl to pene- 
trate all but four of the parishes of the state, their total length 
approximating 3H00 m. 

Eacli of the larger streams, a.s well as a large proportion of the 
smuUer ones, is accompanied by a bolt of bottom land, of greater or 
]e.s.s width, lying low as regards the stream, and liable to overflow 
at times of high w’ater. The.se flood plains form collectively what 
is kuowu as the alluvial region, which extends in a broad belt down 
the Mississippi, from the mouth of llie Oliio to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and up the Ouachita and its branches and the Red river to and 
beyond the limits of the state. Us breadth along the Mississippi 
williin Louisiana ranges from 10 to 50 or 60 m., and that along the 
Red river and the Ouachita has an average breadth of 10 m. Through 
its great flood-plain the Mississippi river winds upon th(‘ summit of 
a ridge formed by its own tlcposits. In each direction the country 
falls away in a sucx'Cfssion of miiu)r undulations, the .summits of the 
ridge.s being occupied bv tlie streams and bayous. Nearly all of 
this vast nood-jilaiu lies below the level of high water in the Missis- 
sippi, and, but firr the ]jrolectinn afforded by the levees, every con- 
sideratde rise of its waters would inundate va.st areas of fertile and 
cultivated latul. The low regions of Louisiana, including the alluvial 
•' lands and the coast swamps, comprise about 20,000 sq. m., or nearly 
uue-half the area of the state. The remainder consists of the uplands 
of prairie and forest. 

Tke alluvial region of the state in lyoy was mainly protected 
against overnow from the Mississippi river by 754 m. of levee on the 
Mississippi river within the state, and 84 m. on the Mississippi river, 
Cypress and Amos Bayou in Arkansas, forming yiart of tlie general 
sj'stem which extends through other states, 1000 m. up to the 
highlands about tl^ juncliou of the Ohio river. The state and the 
national government co-operate in the construction and maintenance 
of tliis system, but the federal government did not give material aid 
(the only exception being the grant of swamp lauds m 1850) until the 
exceptionally disjjjStrou.s flood in 1882. For about a century and a 
half lieforc that time, levee building had been undertaken in a more 
or lc.ss .spasmodic and tentative way, first by riparian proprielor.s, 
th<A bv local combinations of public and private interests, and 
finally by the state, acting through levee districts, advised by a 
Board of Engineers. The federal government, after its participation 
in the work, acted through a Board of Engineers, known as the 
” Mississippi River Commission.” The system of 754 m. of Missis- 
sippi river levees, within the state, was built almok entirely after 
1 806, and represents an expenditure of about 143,000,000 for 
primary coastructiou alone ; of this sum, the national government 
contributed probably a third (the state expended about $24,000,000 
on levees before the Civil War). Some of the levees, especially those 
in swampy regions whore outlet bayous are clo.sed, are of extra- 
ordinary .solidity and dimensions, being 20 to 40 ft. high, or even 
more, across streams or bayous — formerly outlets — with bases of 
8 or 10 ft. to one of height. The task of maintenance consists almost 
entirely in closinfj; the gaps whicli occur wlicn the banks on which 
the levees are built cave into the river. Levee systems on some of 
the interior or tributary rivers, aggregating some (*02 m., are ex- 
clusively built and maintained by the state. Louisiana also contri- 
butes largely to the 84 m. of levee in Arkansas, neccs.sary to its 
glcurity from overflow. The improvement of bayous, channels, the 

* The original channel of the Red river. It has been so useful in 
relieving the Mississippi of floods, that the Red river may possibly 
be permanently diverted again into the bayou artificially. 


oontitmetion of canals and the drainage of swamp lands also contri- 
bute to the protection of the* state. 

The lakes are i^iainly in three .classes- First cpme the coast 
lagoons, marty of which are merely land-locked salt-water bays, 
the waters Of which rise and fall with the tides. Of this class are 
Pontchartrain, Borgne, Maurepas and Sabine. These are uimply 
arts of the sea which have escaped the filling-in process carried on 
y the great river aiul the lesser streams. A second class, called 
” ox-bow ” lakes, large in numbers but small in area, includes 
ordinary cut-off meanders along the Mi.ssis.sippi and Red river-s. A 
third class, those upon the' Ried river and its branches, are caused 
mainly by the partial stoppage of the water above Shreveport by 
the ‘‘rail,” a ma8.s of drift such as frequently gathers in we.stern 
rivers, which for a distance of 45 m. almost completely closed the 
channel until it was broken up by government eni^ineers. These 
lakes are much larger at flood season than at other tirnc^, and have 
been much reduced in size by the cutting of a channel through the 
raft, Lakes of this class are sometimes formed by the choking of 
the mouth of feeble tributaries by silt deposited by the Red river 
where the currents meet. 

Mineral Rtsourcgs.-^Umoml resources are few, but important. 
In the Tertiary region are found small quantities cri iron ore and an 
indifferent brown coal. The important mineral products are salt, 
Biilphiir, petroleum and natural gas. The deposit of rock salt on 
Petite Anse Island, in the coast swamp region, has been extensively 
worked since its discovery during the Civil War. 7'he de^iosit is in 
places 1000 ft. thick, and yields salt of extraordinary ])unty (some- 
times 99 % pure). There are large deposits also on Orange island 
(in places at least 1800 It. thick), on Week’s Island, on Belle Isle 
and probably beneath the intervening marshes. In 1907 Louisiana 
ranked sixth among the salt-producing states of the country (after 
New York, Michigan, Ohio. Kansas and California), its output baing 
valued at $22(),892, only a few hundred dollars n»~>re than that of 
Texas. Near Lake Charles, at Sulphur, are very extraordinary 
sulphur deposits. The beds lie several (for the most part four to six) 
hundred feet underground and are of disputed origin. Many regard 
them as products ol an extinct volcano ; according to others lliey 
are of vegetable origin (they are found in conjunction wuth gypsum). 
They were discovered before 1870 by searchers alter petroleum, 
but their exploitation remained in the experimental stage until about 
1900. The sulphur is dissob^ed by superhenfed water forcoil down 
pipes, and the water with sulphur in solution Is forced upward by 
hot air pi'essure tlu’ough other pijx •. ; the sulpliur comes, 99 % pure, 
to the surface of the ground, w'here it is cooled in immense bins, 
and then broken up and loaded directly upon cars for shipment. 
These mines divide with the Sicilian mines the control of the sulphur 
market of the world. The value of the sulphur taken from the mines 
of Louisiana in 1907 was a little more than $5,000,000. Evdclonces 
of petroleum were discovered long ago, in the very field where in 
recent years the Beaumont and Vinton wells wore boxed. In iqoq 
Jennings was the chief field in Louisiana, lesser fiekLs being at 
Welsh, Anse la Butte, Caddo and Vinton. The Jennings field, one 
of the greatest in the United States, produced up to and including 
1907 more than 26,000,000 barrels of high-grade oil, twelve-thir- 
teenths of w’hich came from an area of only 50 acres, one well pro- 
ducing a tenth of the entire output. In 1907 the state produced 
5,000,221 barrels of petroleum, valued at $4,063,033. Natural gas 
is found in Caddo parish, about 20 m. N. ol Siirevei)orl. Tlie 
depth of the wells is from 840 to 2150 ft. ; two wells completed in 
1907 had a daily capacity estimated at 35,000,000 to 50,000,000 ft. 
Shreveport, Oil City, Blanchwtfi, Mooriuf^port, Bossier City and 
Texarkana are supplied with natural gas by pipe lines from thi.s field 
Kaolin is found m the state; in 1907 the total value of all clay 
products was $928,579. 

The climate is semi-tropical and exceptionally equable 
over large areas. In the S. and S.E. the equable temperature is 
largely the effect t)l the network of bays, bayou.s and lakes, and 
throughout tlie state the climate is materially influenced by the pre- 
vailing southerly winds from the Gulf of Mexico. Some daily varia- 
tion in the temperature of adjoining localities is cnu.sed by a dark 
.soil in the one and a light soil in the other, but the differenoes of mean 
annual temperature are almost wholly due to differences of latitude 
and elevation. The mean annual tempt ratua* for a period 0/ nineteen 
years (Jan. 1888 to Dec. igo6) ranged from 70® F. at Port Eads, in 
the extreme S.E., to O5'® F. at Lake Providence, in the N.E. Tlie 
mean temperature of July, the hottest month, is comparatively 
uniform over the state, varying only from 81° to 83® ; the mean for 
January, the coldest month, varies from 46® in the extreme north 
to 50° in the extreme south. Even in the coldest localities eight or 
nine months are -wholly iree from frost, and in tlio coast parishes 
frost occurs only a few days in each year. Rain.£all is usually heavy 
in the S.E., but it decrcase.s toward the N.W. As much as 85*0 in. 
have fallen within a year at New Orleans, but in this locality the 
average for a year is about 57*6 in. ; at Shreveport tlie average is 
46 in., and for the entire state it is 5.5 in. Much more rain falls in 
summer Uian in any other season, but in some , parts the heaviest 
rainfall is in the spring and in others in tlie winter. A light fall of 
snow is not uncommon iu the northern parishes, but in the southern 
part of the state snow falls not oftener than once in three to five 
years. Hailstorms are infrequent everywhere, but especially so 
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in the south. Only a fourth to a half^of thOidays of the different 
months are wholly or partly clear even in the north, and in the Bamc 
district (the monthly means of ;relative bumidilty vary to 70. 

* eiitire state .is included, within .tl;|e ^Austro-tipwian 

life tone' ; ' the hilgher portions fall within the Carolinian area hna the 
low^f ' portions, intilnaing the Ohlf and the Mississippi embayitient 
almoat «to the N,K. comer of the state, constitute a speoial semi- 
tropical, tegion, The native fauna of the state resembles tin its 
general features that of the other dulf states. The ferjd fauna was 
ohee rather varied. Black bears, wolves and deer are not yet 
extinct, and more 'rarely a wild cat (lynx) or ** panther " (puma) 
is seen in the swamps. Of mnaller mammals, raccoons, squirrels and 
oppossums are very common. Every bayou contains alligators ; 
and reptiles of various species, such as turtles, lizards, homed toads, 
rattlesnakes and moccasins are abundant. Shrimps, frogs (of great 
commercial importance), terrapin, clams and oysters are common. 
Only in very recent years have oysters, though plentiful, become of 
competitive importance in the national market ; they are greatly 
favoured by state protective legislation. lu 1904 a state oyster 
commission was created to supplant the independent control by the 
parishes. An important bnnnrlary dispute with Mississippi arose 
over bods lying near the state line. Tlie state leases the beds at a 
low annual rental in tracts (limited for each person, firm or corpora- 
tion to 1000 acres), and draws Irom them a considerable revenue. 
The avifauna is varied and abundant, comprising eagles, vultures 
(protected by law), hawks, owls, pelicans, cranes, turkeys, geese, 

■' partridges ” (called quail or " Bob White " elsewhere), ducks, &c., 
besides numerous smaller sptx:ies, many of which are brilliant oi 
plumage but harsh of voice. 

Flora, — Heavy rainfall, high temperature and fertile soil combine 
to cover the greater part of the state, and particularly the alluvial 
regions and the coast swamps, with a most luxuriant subtropical 
vegetation, lx>th^ arborescent and lierbaceous. Louisiana is justly 
celebrated for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers. The range of 
temperature is not sUflicient to give the variety of annual wild flowers 
of more northern climates ; nevertheless flowers cover the bottom 
lands and uplands in great profusion. The upland flora is the more 
diversified. Elowering annuals are mainly aquatic. Water lilies, 
water* hyacinths, wliich are an obstruction in many fllreams, and 
irises in rich variety give colour to the coast wastes and sombre 
bayous. I^otable among ihe flora are ro.ses, japonicaa, hibiscus 
shrubs of various species, poiusettios, tea olives, crepe myrtle, 
jasmines, magnolias, camellias, oleanders, chrysanthemums, ger- 
aniums and plumbagos. The value and variety of the timber are 
very great. Much of the river swamp region is covered with cypress 
trees festooned with Spanish moss. 'J'he most common species in 
the alluvial regions and, to a less degree, in the drier portions of ihe 
swamps and in the stream bottoms ol the prairies are various oaks, 
black, .sweet and tupelo gum, holly, cotton-wood, poplar, magnolia, 
sweet bay, the tulip tree, catalpa, black walnut, iiecans, hickories, 
ash, beech and short-leaf pine. On drier and higher soils are the 
persimmon, sassafras, red maple, elm, black haw, hawthorn, various 
oaks (iu all 10 species occur), hickories and splendid forests of long- 
leaf and loblolly yellow pine. 

Forestry. — Those forests are the greatest and finest of Ihdr kind 
remaining in the United States. In 1898 it was estimated by Henry 
(.iannett (followed by the Federal census of 1900) that the timber^ 
area cxivcrcd 28,300 .sq. m. Professor C. S. Sargent estimated in 
i88.| that the .stand ol short-leaf and long-leaf pines aggregated 
respectively 21,025 and 26,558 million feet. The timber product 
of iQoo (S?i7,294,444) wjfc almost teiytimes lliat of 1880 (31,704,640) ; 
and in 1905 the product value ($35,192,374) was more than twice 
that of lyoo. Nevertheless, in 1900 the cyprcvss forests remained 
practically untouched, only slight impression had been made upon 
the pine areas, and the hard-wood forests, except tliat they had been 
culled of Uieir choicest oak, remained in tbeir primal state (U.S. 
census). Between lyoo and 1905 furniture factories and planing 
mills became somewhat important. Pond pine occurs only near the 
Pearl river. Curly pine is iairly abundant. The eastern pine belt is 
composed of the long -leaf pine, interspersed with some loblolly, it 
covers an area of about 3900 sq. m. The 'south-western pine belt 
contains the heaviest growth of long-leaf pine timber in the world, 
covering an area of alwut 4200 so. m., and occasionally intersperaed 
with short-leaf pine. The short-leaf growth is especially heavy in 
the nortfl-western portion of the state, while the loug-leaf is found 
mainly in largo masses N . and S. of Uie Ked river around Alexandria 
as a centre. The cypress forests of the alluvial and overflowed 
lands in the S. of the state are among the largest and the most 
keavfly timbered known. The liard-woods.are found in the river 
bottoms throughout the state. 

Agriculture and Soils. — Agriculture is the chief industry of the 
state. In 1900 26-2 % of the land was in farms, and of this 
area about two-fifths was improved. The size of the av.erage 
farm decreased in the two preceding decades from to 95*4 
acres. The percentage of farms operated by owners {t.e. owners, 
port owners, owners and tenants, and managers) fdl feom 64-8 
to 42*1 % from 1886 to X900, and the percentage operated by 
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cash tenants ‘increased from lS 8 oto 24^9 M by 

$hare from 21:^ in i|S 8 o tb,s 3 i'ro iP ^fie. percent^ 
oi farms operated by white iarmej:s,w 8 a 49 ’^ 199^ ibe vaioB 
of farm property, $198,536^9^6 in 1900, increased 79*8% <m'the 
preceding decade. The value 0! live stdeh in the* laHct yea^ 
was $28,860,506, The total value pf aU fa^ prddiibtS; in il^op 
waa $7?,667>362‘, of which $59^376,092 was. Ae value of the 
^stinctive crops~%otton, sugar and rice. The state -bureau lof 
agriculture in 1903' estimated that of the total area 14*9 milliDns 
01 acres were timber land, ^57 milliohp pa$tur6 ,^d ,n^tsh> and 
5‘0 millions cultivated farm land. 

In the N. there are many sandy districts in the upiands^ also 
sandy clays; in the “ second bottoms *' of the^treaips fertile 
sandy loams ; abundant tertiary marls in the ftbrih-central 
region; some gypsum in the, cretaceous ^^islands’’ ; aqd^me 
foBsiliferous marls with decomposed limestones. The-prairtes> of 
south-western Louisiana have much yellow marl underlying them. 
Alluvial soil and bluff, the location of which has been inmeaW^ 
are of primary agricultural importance. Reclaimed marshland 
and fresl> alluvium (Uie so-called “ front-lands ” on rivers and 
bayous) are choice soil for Indian com, sugar-cane, perique 
tobacco, semT-lropical fruits and cotton. The bluff lands arP 
simply old alluvium now well drained and above all floods. 
The prairies of the S.W. are devoted almost exclusively to rice. 
On the hills yellow-leaf tobacco can be grown. Cereals and 
forage plants Can be successfully grown everywhere, and varied 
and profitable agriculture is possible even on the “ pine-barrens ’ 
or uplands of the N. ; but more intelligent and more mtentive 
farming is necessary than that practised by the average “ piney- 
woods " farmer. The alluvial section of lower Louisiana i$ 
mostly dcN'otcd to sugar, and farther northward to com 

and cotton. ' 

Cotton ih the principal crop. In 1907 Lotilsiana ranked eighth ia 
acreage of cotton (t, (>22, 000 acres) among the states ol the United 
States, and in 1907-1908 the cotton crop (675,428 bales) was eighrii 
among the crops ol the states. The average yield acre varies 
from about -45 to 75 bale according to the season, in good seasons 
and exceptional localitios the yield may approach a bale per acre, 
as in AsBuraption parish, and in the Mississippi valley at the jonctio(a 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Arkansas, For many years there has 
been a reaction against the all-ootlon. farming sy^ra. In general, 
the small cotton farmer was at the mercy of the commission mer<^nt, 
to whom he mortgaged his crops in advance ; but this evil has 
le!#sened, and in some districts the system of advancing is either non- 
existent or very slightly developed. 

In 1907-1908 all the sugar produced from cane grown in the United 
States came from Louisiana (335.^^ tons) and Texas (i2>ooo 
ions) ; iu the. same year cane sugar Irorn Hawaii amounted to 
420,000 tons, from Porto Rico to 2*7,000 tons and from the Philip- 
pines to 1^5,000 tons ; and the total yield of beet sugar from the 
United States was 413,934 tons. Of all the cane^own, an amount 
between one-sixth and one-quarter— rand that the bast— rntuat be 
reserved for seed every other year, and this is a great handicap to 
the state in competing with other cane regions and with the ^Bugar 
beet. Of the total sugar consumption of the country in 1(899-41904 
Louisiana produced somewhat more than a fifteenth. Since about 
1880 there have been central factories, and their increase has bnem a 
very prominent factor in the development of the industry, as it ms 
been m Cuba. Though very much of the region S. of the Red river 
is fairly well suited to sugar-growing, it is still true that eugar cannot, 
over much of this area, be ^own to so great advanta^ as other 
crops. Its hold upon the delta region is, however, almoet unt 
challenged, especially aince the, rice farmers have found in the pmsie 
lands teat excel the delta for their purposes. Sugar is grown Also 
in St Landry and the eastern part of Athikupas-^ name foewierly 
loosely applied to what are npw St Mary, Iberia, Vermilion, bt 
Martin and Lafayette parishes. Though intr^>ducad with success 
from ^nto Domingo about the irdddle of the xSth century, the sugar 
industry practically dates from 1796, when Ltienne Boife hrat suc- 
ceeded in crystalUziug and clanfying the syrup. Steeun motive 
power was first introduced op the plantations, in 182*- The average 
product of the ten seasons 1894-1904 was 299,745 tens. A state 
sugar experiment station is maintained at Audubon Park in New 
Orleans, Its work embracing tlw development pf seedlings, the 
improvement of cane varieties, the study of fungus diseases of the 
cane, the improvement of mill methods and. the reconciliation of 
such methods (for example^ the use of sulphur, as a bleaching and 
clarifying agent) with tlie requirements of “pure food" laws; 
Good work nos also been done by thp Audubon sugar school of ihe 
state university, .founded “ for the lughest scientific trainiug in the 
growing of sugar cane and in the technology of sugar maiwfaotm. 
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Tobaxxo might be grown profitably over a large part of the state, 
but in reality very little is grown. The strong, black peric^ue of the 
delta — cultivated very generally in the lower alluvial region before 
the Civil War, but now almost exclusively in St James parish — is a 
famous leaf, grown since early colonial times. Bright or yellow 
plug and smoking leaf are grown on the pine uplands and pine 
flats,” and a small amount of cigar tobacco on the flats, prairies 
and ” bluffs.” The total value of the tobacco crop of 35,000 lb in 
1907 was only $iq,ooo, an amount exceeded by each of the other 
24 tobacco-growing states, and the crop was about onc-twentieth 
of 1 ‘^0 of the product of the whole United States. 

Rice farming, which had its beginning immediately after the Civil 
War and first became prominent in the 'seventies, has developed 
enormou.sly since 1880. From 1879 to 1899 the product increased 
twenty-five fold. Formerly the grain was raised by preference in 
the river bottoms, Avhich still yield, almost invariably, the earliest 
rice of the .season and perhaps the finest. The ” buckshot clays ” of 
the backlancls, which are so stiff that they can scarcely be ploughed 
unti’ flooded and softened, and are remarkably retentive of moisture, 
are ideal rice soil ; but none of the alluvial land.s has an underlying 
hardpan, and tliey cannot as a rule be drained sufficiently to make 
the use of heavy harvesting machinery possible. In 1880 the prairies 
of the S.W, were opened to .selllemeiit by the railw’ay. The.sc prairies 
are traversed by ridges, which facilitate irrigation, and are underlaid 
by an imperviou-4 subsoil, which facilitates lioth effective storage 
and drainage. I'hus the use of machinery became pos.sibie, and this 
revolutionized the entire industry. The year 1H84 may be taken as 
the initial date of the new period, and the grain is now harvested 
exactly p is wheat in the west-central states. Previously the grain 
had ordinarily been cut with sickles and harvested by hand. The 
farms w'ere also small, usually from 5 to 10 acres. They are now 
very much larger. All the jifairies district— the centre of which is 
Crowley — is becoming one great rice field. Some rice also is grown 
on the lowlands of the Mississippi valley, notably in Plaquemines, 
Jel>r.son and Lafourche parishes. In the decade 1881-1890 Louis- 
iana produced about half of the total yield of the country, and from 
1891 to 1900 about tive-sevenllis. in 1904 and igo(» the Louisiana 
crop, about one-Jialf of the total yield of the country, was larger 
than that of any other stale ; but in 1905 and in 1907 (0,192,955 fb 
and 7,378,000 Ih resijectively) the Louisiana crop was .second in size 
to that of Texas. Carolina and Honduras rices were practically 
the only varieties until after 1H9O. Since that time select Japanese 
species, cho.sen for superior milling qualities, have been widely intro- 
duced, as the market prejudice in favour of head rice madt* the large 
percentage of broken rice a heavy handicap to the farmers. Hiin- 
drerls of varieties have l->een tested by the state and federal agri- 
cultural experiment stations. A strong tendency to run to red rice 
(hardier, but not .so marketable) has been a second great difficulty to 
overcome. 

Irrigation is almost entirely confined to rice farms. In the prairie 
region there is abundant water at depths of too to 4<')o ft. beneath 
the surface, but this was little used for irrigation for the first few 
years of the development of this field, when water was pumped from 
the streams and canals. In 1902 nearly oiie-eighth of the acreage 
irrigated was by systems suj)])lied from wells. The irrigated rice 
area increased 92*9 % from 1899 to 1902, and the construction cost 
of irrigation works ($4,747,359 in 1902 ; $12.25 per irrigated acre) 
87-7 % in the same years. Tins increase was almost wliolly in the 
prairie parishes. Of the total irrigated area for rice of 387,580 acres 
m 1902, 310,070 a«..res were in the parishes of Calcasieu, Acadia and 
Vermilion. In the Mississippi valley water is taken from the river 
by flumes in the levees or by siphons. 1'he danger of floods and the 
difficulty of drainage make the extension of the practice unprofitable, 
and the opening "‘f the prairies has made it unnecessary. 

Many of the fruits of warm-temperate and semi-tropical lands, 
whether native or exotic, including oranges, olives, figs, grape-fruit, 
kifmquats and pomegranates are cultivated. Oranges are grown 
especially on the coa.st. There are many fine groves on the Mississippi 
below New Orleans. The fig is a common door-yard tree as in other 
(iulf and South Atlantic states, and is never killed down bv frost. 
Louwiana produced in 1899 only a fifth as great a value in sub- 
tropic fruits as Arizona and Texas combined. Orchard fruits are 
fairly varied, but, compared with other states, unimportant ; and 
the production of small fruits is comparatively small, the largest 
crop being strawberries. Oranges and pears are seriously damaged 
by insect and fungus pests. The total value of fruit products in 
1899 was $412,933. Among nuts the native pecan is exceptionally 
abundant, tjie product in 1899) being much greater than 

that of any other state .save Texas. 

'I’he total value of cereal products in 1899 was $14,491,796, in- 
cluding Indian com valued at $10,327,723 and rice valued at 
^4»044,48 c) ; in 1907 it was more than $27,300,000, including Indian 
corn valued at $19,600,000, rice valued at $7,378,000 and oats valued 
at $223,000. Indian com is grown only for home use. Dairying 
interests are not largely developed, and in Texas and the adjoining 
states the ” Texas fever ” and charbon ” have done great damage 
to cattle. Forage crops arc little grown, though soil conditions are 
favourable. Cowpeas are a common fertilizer. Garden trucking 
is very slightly developed, but has been successful where it has 
been tried. The state maintains a crop pest commission, the 


duties of which include the inspection of all nursery stock sold in 
the state. 

Manufactures. — The .state’s manufacturing interests have 
during the last few decades grown greatly in importance. From 
1890 to 1900 the capital invested, the cost of materials used and 
the value of output (in 1900, $12 1,181,683) increased respectively 
225*4, 147*3 ^I'd 109*6 %. The value of the factory products 
in 1900 was $111,397,919 ; in 1905 it was $186,379,592. Slightly 
above one-half of the product of 1900 was from New Orleans, 
and in 1905 about 45 *4 %. A constitutional amendment of 1902 
exempted from parochial and municipal taxes between 1900 and 
1910 practically all factories and mines in the state, employing at 
least five hands. Manufacturing indu.strics are for the most 
part closely related to the products of the soil, about two-thirds of 
the value of all manufactures in 1900 and in 1905 being repre- 
sented by sugar and molas.ses refining, lumber and timber 
products, cotton-seed oil and cake, and nee cleaned and polished. 

Rice is milled at New Orleans, Crowley, Abbeville, Gaydoii, 
Jennings and Lake Charles. Ramie fibre and jute are available for 
coarse cloth ; cotton w'eaving is almost iion-exLstent. The lumber 
industry is centred chiefly in Calcasieu parish. Lake Charles, West- 
lake, Bogalu.sa, Bon Ami, Carson, Fisher, Fullerton, Leesville, 
Oakdale and Pickering were the leading sawmill towns of the state 
in 1908. Of the rarer woods particular mention may be made of 
curly pine, yielding a wood of beautiful figure and polisli ; magnolia, 
hard, close-grained, ol fine ]H)lish and of great lasting qualities ; and 
cypress, light, strong, easily w'orked and never-rotting. The 
timber cut of iqoo was officiaily stated as 1,214,387 M. ft. B.M., of 
which two-thirds w*erc of yellow pine and most of^the remainder of 
cypress. In some localities, especiallv in the ” Florida parishes,” 
small quantities of rosin and turpentine are taken from the long-leaf 
pine, but this industry w'as unimj>ortaut in Loui.siana liefore 1908. 
Sawdust, slabs, slumps and large quantities of logs are wasted. 
Other manulactures >vith a product value in 1905 of liftween 
$4,000,000 and $i,(M>o,(«K> were : bags (not paper) ; foundry ami 
machine-shop products; jikining - mill products; railway cars, 
construction and repairs ; malt liquors ; men’s clothing ; cooperage; 

! food preparations ; roasted and ground coffee anrl spice ; fertilizers ; 
cigars anrl cigarettes ; cotton goods ; and manufactured ice. 

Communhations . — The length of railway in t he state was 1740 m. in 
1890 ami 4943*5.5 m. at the end of igoH. Hy the state constitution 
of 1H98 and by amendments of 1902 and 1904 tax exenqdions for ten 
years w'eie grunted to newly -built railroads completed before 1909. 
The jirincipal roads are the Missouri J’acilic (St Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, New Orleans dk North-wvstern and St Louis, Watkins ik 
Gulf), the Southern Pacific (Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Co. and the Louisiana Western), the 'JVxas & Pacific, the 
Kansas C’ity Southern, the Vicksburg, Shreveport 6 c Pacific, the 
Louisiana Railw-ay 6c Navigation Co., the Yazoo & Mississipj)i 
Valley, the Illinois Central, and the Louisiana & Arkan.sas. 'Ihe 
Illinois Central, the first railway giving Louisiana connexion with 
the north, and of immense importance in the trade of New Orleans, 
has only about 100 m. ot double track in the state. The problem ol 
inland waterways has always been a most important one in northern, 
eastern and southern Louisiana, where there are systems of imj)roved 
bayous, lake.s and canals w'hich, w’ith the levees, make this region 
something like Holland, on a greater scale. Many bayous are con- 
vertible by improvement into excellent drainage and irrigation canals. 
The canal system is especially Tvell developed in the parishes of the 
Mississippi delta, w here, at the close of 1907, there w'ere about 50 m. 
of these waterways of decided commercial inii)orlance. They serve 
the trade of Lake Pontcliartrain and the Florida parishes, the 
lumber, coal, fish, oyster and truck trade of New Orleans, and to 
some extent are the highway of a miscellaneous coa.sting trade. 
The most important canal is probably the new Atchafalaya Bay 
canal (14 ft. deep), opened in 1907, connecting the Atchafalaya river 
and Morgan City with the (julf of Mexico. In 1907 active prelimin- 
ary work was begun on the Louisiana section of a great interstate 
inland waterway projected by the national government between the 
Mississippi and Rio Grande rivers, almost parallel to the Gulf Coast 
and running through the rice and truck-farm districts from the 
Teche to the Mermenton river (92 m.). The competition of the 
water lines is felt by all the railways, and the importance of water 
transportation is rapidly increasing. A state railroad commission, 
organized in 1899, has power to regulate railway, steamer, sleeping- 
car, express, telephone and telegrajili rates within the state. Foreign 
commerce Is almost wholly centred at New Orleans. 

Population. — The population of the state increased in the 
nine decades from iSio to 1900 successively by 100*4, 4^*6, 
63'4; 4<>-9. 3<>'7. 29-3. J9’0 anJ 23'S %■ 1" 19°" it "as 

1,381,8*5 (30-4 per sq. Of this total 47-1 % was of negro 

^ The population was 76,550 in i8io ; 153,407 in 1820 ; 215,739 
in 1830; 352,411 in 1840; 517,762 in 1850; 708,002 in 1800 ; 
726,915 in 1870 ; 939,946 in 1880 ; and 1,118,588 in 1890. 
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blood, as compared with 51*5 in 1890. Seven cities and towns 
in 3900 had more than 5000 inhabitants each: New Orleans 
(287,104), Shreveport (16,013), Baton Rouge (11,269), New 
Iberia (6815), Lake Charles (6680), Alexandria (5648) and 
Monroe (542H). The urban element is larger than in any other 
southern state, owing to the large population of New Orleans. 
'J'he Acadians (see § History below) to-day are settled mainly 
in St Mary, Acadia and Vermilion parishes ; lesser numbers arc 
in Avoyelles and St l.andry ; and some are scattered in various 
other parishes. The parishes of St Maiy, Iberia, Vermilion, St 
Marlin and Lafayette are known as the Attakapas country 
from an Indian name. A colony of Germans sent over by John 
Law to the Arkansas removed to the Mississippi above New 
Orleans, and gave to its bank the name of the “ German Coast,” 
by which it is .still known. In recent years there has been an 
immigration of Italians into Louisiana, which seems likely to 
prove of great social and economic importance, 'i'he industrial 
activity of the state has required more labour than has been avail- 
able. 'I1ie negroes have moved more and more from the country 
to the towns, where they easily secure work at good wages. 
Owing to the inadequate supply of labour two important immi- 
gration leagues of business men were formed in 1904 and 1905, 
and in 1907 the state government began officially to attempt 
to secure desirable foreign immigration, sending agents abroad 
to foster it. Koman Catholics greatly predominate among 
religious denominations, having in iqo6 477,774 members out 
of a total of 778,901 for all denominations ; in the same year 
there were 185,554 Baptists, 79,464 Methodi.sts, 9070 Protestant 
Episcopalians and 8350 Presbyterians. 

Administration . — Since the admission of the state to the Union 
in i8j 2 there have been eight state constitutions (not counting 
that of 1861) admirably illustrating — and not less the Territorial 
government preceding them — the development of American 
democracy and the problems connected with the negroes. 
Under the Territorial government the legislative officers were not 
at first elective. I'he ” parishes ” date from 1807 ; they were 
based on an earlier Spanish division for roligiotus purposes — 
whence the names of saints in parish nomenclature. The con- 
stitution of 1812 allowed the general assembly to name the 
governor from the two candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes ; gave the governor large powers of appointment, 
even of local functionaries ; and required a property qualifica- 
tion for various offices, and even for voters. The constitution of 
1845 made the popular suffrage final in the choice of the governor, 
abolished property qualifications, and began to pare executive 
powers for the benefit of the general assembly or the people. 
From it dates also the constitutional recognition of the public 
schools. In 1852 even the judges of the supreme court were 
placed among the officers choseij by popular vote. The con- 
stitutions of 1864 and 1868 were of importance primarily as 
l)earing on negro status and national politics. That of 1879 
showed a profound distrust of legislative action, bred of recon- 
struction experiences. Nearly all special legislation was for- 
bidden. The last constitution (1898, with 26 amendments 1898- 
1906), unlike all others after that of 1812, was not submitted to 
the people for ratification. 

Under this constitution sessions of the general assembly are bi- 
ennial (meeting the becoiid Monday in May in even-numbered years) 
and are linaitecl to sixty days. The number of senators is fixed by 
the constitution at 39 ; the numlier of representatives is to be 
not more than 1 lO or less than 98. Any elector is eligible for election 
as a representative if lie has been a citizen of the state for five years 
and a resident of the district or parish from which he is elected for 
two years immediately preceding the election ; a change of residence 
from the fhstrict or parish from which he was elected vacates the 
seat of a representative or senator. A senator must be at least 25 
years of age. MemlK*rs of the legislature arc elected for four years. 
Revenue or ap]uopriation bills originate in the House of Kepre- 
scntalives, but may l>e amended by the senate. Contingent appro- 
priations are forbidden, and the constitution contains a long list 
of subjects on wh’ich special laws may not be pas.sed. The chief 
executive officers have four-year terms, neither the governor nor the 
treasurer lieing eligible for immediate re-election. The governor 
must be at least 30 years old and must have been a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of the state for 10 years next preceding 
his election. Within five days after the passage of any bill by the 


general ajMefnbly he may veto this measure, which then becomes a 
law only if passed by a two-thirdj^ vote of .all members elected to 
each house of the general assembly. The lieutenant governor (and 
then the secretary of state) succeeds to the office of governor if the 
governor is removed, dies or leaves the state. The five judges of 
the supreme court of the state are eJecte».l by the peqple for a 
term of twelve years. The supreme court is almost without 
exception a court of appeal witli jurisdiction in cases involving 
at least '$2000, in cases of divorce, in suits regarding adoption, 
legitimacy and custody of children and as regards the legality and 
constitutionality of taxes, fines, &c. The supreme court appoints 
courts of appeal to judge cases involving less tlian $2000. The 
constitution prohibits lotteries and the sale of lottery tickets. 

The sul'lrage clauses are of particular intercfd:, a.s they accomplish 
the practical disfranchisement of the negroes. The constitution 
requires that a voter must (in adtUtion to other qualifications) either 
be able to show conclusively ability to road and write, \>r be the 
owner of property within the state assessed at Aot less than $300, 
on which, if personalty, all taxes are paid. But it cxccpt^from 
these requirements— thus letting down the bars for illiterate whites 
excluded with negroes by the foregoing clauses — persons who were 
entitled to vote in some state on or before the ist of January 1807 
(i.e. before the adoption of the Fourteenth and Filteenth Amend- 
ments of the United States Constitution) ; also the sons or grandsons 
of such voters, not under 21 years of age, on the i2tli of May 1898 ; 
and males of foreign birth who have resided in the state for five years 
next preceding the date of application for registration and who 
were naturalized prior to 1898. TJjc constitution provides that no 
person less than (>o years of age shall be permitted to vote unless he 
has paid an annual poll-tax of one dollar for the two years next 
preceding the year in which he offers to vote. Convicts not pardoncvl 
with an explicit restoration of suffrage privileges are disfranchised — a 
rare clause in the United Stales. Suffrage was by this con.stitiition 
first extended to women lax-payers in questions *' submitted to the 
lax-payers, as such.” The creation of a railroad commission^^vas 
ordered and the preparation of a code of criminal law. 

The Louisi.ana Board of Levee Commissioners was organized in 
1 865. I'hc state Ixiard of 1 icalth was the first one effectively organizeil 
(1855) in the United Slates. It encountered many diffitullics, 
and until the definite proof of the stegomyia hypothesis of yellow- 
lever iuocukition made by the United States army surgeons in Cuba 
in 1900, the greatest problem seemed insoluble. Since that time 
conditions of health in New Orleans have been revolutionized (in 
1907 state control of maritime quarantine on the Mississippi was 
supplanted by that of the national government), and smaller cities 
and towns have been stimulated to take action by her example. 
Sanitary insliluics are held by the state board at various towns each 
year lor the in.sl ruction of the public. Boards of appraisers and 
equalization oversee the administration of the taxieystem ; the cost 
of collection, owing to the fee system for payment of collectors, 
was higher than in any other state of the Union until 1907, when the 
lees were greatly reduced. The state assessment in 1901 totalled 
$3oif2i5,222 and in 1907 was $508,000,000. Schools and levees 
absorb about half of all revenues, leaving half for the payment of 
interest on the .state debt (bonded debt on ist of April 1908, 
$11,108,300) and for expenses of government. A general primary 
election law for the selection, by the voters, of candidates for state 
office came into effect in 1900. » 

La 7 f >. — Louisiana has been peculiar among^the states of the 
Union in the history of the development of its legal system. 
In Louisiana alone (as the state is known to-day), out of all the 
territory acquired from France as the Louisiana Purchase in 
1803, was the civil law so established under French and Spanish 
rule that it persisted under American dominion. In all the other 
states formed from the Purchase, the civil law, never existent 
practically, was early expressly abrogated, and the common law 
of England established in its place. After O’Reilly established 
his power in 1769 (see History, below), the Spanish law was 
supreme. All the old codes of the Peninsula, as well as the laws 
of the Indies and special royal decrees and schedules, were in 
force in the colony. The United States left the task of altering 
the laws to the people, so far as there was no conflict betw*een 
them and the Con.stitution of the United States and fundamental 
American legal customs. Copies of the Spanish codes were very 
rare, and some of them could not be had in the colonies. Dis- 
cu.ssions of the Roman Institute and Pandects were common in 
the deliberations of the courts. Great confusion prevailed in .the 
first years of American dominion owing to the diversities of 
languages and the grafting of such Anglo-Saxon institutions as 
the jury upon the older system. A provisional code of judicial 
procedure, prepared by Edward Livingston, was in effect in 
1805 to 1825. The earliest digest, completed in 1808, was mainly 
a compilation of Spanish laws* The project of the Code Napoleon^ 
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however — the code itself not being available in Louisiana, 
though promulgated in France in 1804 — was used by the com- 
pilers in the arrangement and substance of their work ; and the 
French traditions of the colony, thus illustrated, were naturally 
introduced more and more into the organic commentaries and 
developments lliat grew up around the Code Napoleon. This 
evolution was little marked, so similar in large parts were the 
systems of France and Spain (although in other parts, due to 
the Gothic element in the Spanish, they were very different) — a 
similarity which explains the facility with which O’Reilly and 
his successors introduced the Spanish laws after 1769. The 
Louisiana code of 1808 was not, however, exhaustive ; and the 
courts continued to go back to the old Spanish sources whenever 
the digest was inconclusive. Thus so late as i8ig, when the 
legislature ordered the compilation of such parts of King Alfonso’s 
Ste/e Partidas (the most common authority in the colony) as 
W'ere considered in force, this compilation filled a considerable 
volume. 1 n 1 82 1 the legislature authorized Livingston to prepare 
the “ Livingston Code ” of criminal law and procedure, completed 
in 1824 (in French and English) and published in 1833,1x1! never 
adopted by the state. In 1825 legislative sanction was given to 
the greater part of a civil code prepared by a commission (in- 
cluding Living.ston) appointed in 1821, and the French clement 
became steadily more important. In its present form the law 
shows plainly the Latin and English elements. English law has 
largely moulded, for example, criminal and commercial law and 
the law of evidence ; the development of the law of corporations, 
damages, prohibitions and sucli extraordinary remedies as the 
mandamus has been very similar to that in other states ; while 
in the fusion of law and equity, and the law of successions, 
family relations, &c., the civil law of Spain and France has 
been unaffected. 

Education. — Schooling Wcas very scant before the creation of the 

P ublic schools in 1854. Very little was done for education in the 
rench and Spanish period, although the Spanish governons made 
commendable efforts in this regard ] the first American lerritorial 
legislature began the incorporation of feeble " colleges '* and 
“ academies," To some of these the state gave financial aid 
($1,613,898) before 1845. The public schools were flourishing at the 
outbreak of the, Civil War. War and reconstruction threw upon 
them the new burden of the black children. The constitution of 
1879 was illiberal in this resf)ect, but a healthier public opinion .soon 
prevailed. The money given by the state to the public schools is 
distributed among the parishes according to their school population, 
and the constitution of 1898 set a generous minimum to such aid. 
An annual ])oll-tax is also collected for the schools from every adult 
male. Local taxes, besides, are imposed, and these are becoming 
heavier. The parishes retain primary control of the schools. In- 
stitutes, summer schools and rural libraries have been introduced. 
The salaries of white teacliers advanced from a monthly average of 
$38.87 in 1903 to $01.84 in igoO. The average attendance of en- 
rolled black and white pupils is practically identical, but the enrol- 
ment of whites (about 32 % m 1902) is somewhat higher and that 
of the blacks about a third lower than their ratio in the population. 
The school term for white children is much longer than lor negroes, 
and white teacliirs are paid much better salaries — ^in 190O the 
average monthly salary of a negro teacher was $29.15. The total 
cni'jlment i.s very low. But progress is now being made very rapidly 
in the improvement of the educational system. Higher schools 
include : the Stale University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College (1800) at Baton Rouge {q.v.) ; Tulane University of Louisiana 
(18G4) in New Orleans ; Jefferson College (1864 ; Roman Catholic) 
at Convent; the College of the Immaculate Conception (1847; 
Roman Catholic) in New Orleans ; St Charles College (1835 I Roman 
Catholic) at Grand Couteau ; St Joseph's College (1849; Roman 
Catholic) at Baton Rouge ; the following colleges for women — Silli- 
man Collegiate Institute (1852 ; Presbyterian) at Clinton, Mansfield 
Female College (1854 ; Methodist Episcopal, South) at Mansfield, 
the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College for women (a part of 
Tulane University) in New Orleans and the Louisiana Female 
College (1856 : Baptist) at Keatchie ; the State Normal School of 
Louisiana (18H4) at Natchitoches ancl the New Orleans Normal and 
Training School ; the South-western I.oulsuina Industrial Institute 
at Lafayette ; the Louisiana Industrial Institute at Ruston ; ancl, 
among schools for negroes, the Pealwdy State Normal and Industrial 
School at Alexandria and New Orleans University (1873 ; Methodist 
^episcopal), Luther College (Evangelical Lutheran), Lcland Uni- 
versity (1870; Baptist), Straight University (Congregationall and 
Anthem University (1883 ; airled by the state), all in New Orleans. 

Charitable and Penal In&HtuHons . — The State Board of Charities 
and ejection, for which the constitution of 1898 hrst made pro- 


vision, and which was organized under an act of 1904, is composed of 
six members, appointed by the governor for six years, with the 
governor as ex-officio chairman. The members of the board serve 
gratuitously, but elect a salaried secretary. The board has no ad- 
ministrative or executive power, but makes annual inspections of 
all public charitable, correctional or reformatory institutions, all 
private institutions which receive aid from, or are used by municipal 
or parochial authorities, and all private asylums for the insane ; 
and reports annually to the governor on the actual condition of the 
institutions. Any suggestions as to improvements in institutions 
mu.st be approved by the majority of the governing body ol that 
institution before they may be put into effect. The charitable 
iubtitutions include two charity hospitals — at New Orleans (1832) 
and Shrevq>ort; an ICyc, Ear, Nose and Throat Hospital, a Hotel 
Dieu, the Tonro Infirmary and a Home for Incurables, all at New 
Orleans ; an In.stitute for the Deaf and Dumb (for whites— there is 
no state provision for negro deaf and dumb) and an Institute for 
the Blind, bofh at Raton Rouge; an Insane Hospital at Jackson 
and another at Piiieville ; and the T.o>nsiana Retreat for the Insane 
at New Orleans. At Monroe there is a State Reform School, and at 
New Orleans a Coloured Industrial Home and School, lliere is 
also a state home for disabled Confederate soldiers at New Orleans 
on Bayou St John. The Slate Penitentiary is at Baton Rouge, and 
a House of Detention at New Orleans ; and there are parish prisons. 
Stale convicts, and all places in which they are confined or employed, 
are under the super vis ion of a Board of Control appointed by the 
governor. This board may allow commutation or diminution of 
sentence for good behaviour, meritorious services or exemplary 
conduct. The leasing or hiring of state convicts is prohibited by 
the constitution, but parish convicts inav be hired or leased for farm 
and factory work, work on roads and levees, and other public under- 
takings. Such convicts are classified according to physical ability 
and a miuimuui rate is fixed for their hire, for nc\t more than ten 
hours a day. Many stale convicts are emjdoyed in levee con- 
struction, and there are convict farms at Angola, Hope, Oakley and 
Montieello. 

History . — The earlv history of Louisiana belongs to the 
romance of American history. It is possible that the mouth of 
the Mississippi was discovered in 1519 by Alonso Alvarez dc 
l^incda, but thi.s interpretation of his vague manuscript remains 
conjectural ; and tluil it was discovped by the expedition of 
Panfilo de Narvaez cannot be established. 'J'hat Hernando de 
Soto entered the borders of the present state of Louisiana, and 
that his burial place in the Mississippi was whore that river lakes 
the waters of the Red, are probable enough, but incapable of 
conclusive proof. wSurvivors of de Soto’s expedition, however, 
descended the Mississippi to its mouth in 1542. Spain set up no 
claim to the region, and when Robert Cavalier, Sieur de la Salle, 
came down the river in 1682 from the French possessions to the 
north, he took po.sses.sion in the name of L'rance, which hereby 
gained her first title to the vast drainage basin of the Mississippi, 
in honour of Louis XIV. the new possession was named “ Louis- 
iana”— a name then and until 1812 applied to a much larger 
area than that of the present state. La Salle attempted to settle 
a colony in 1684, but missed the Mississipr^i s mouth and landed 
in Texas, where he was murdered in 1 687 by some of his followers. 
In 1697, after Ryswick, Pierre Ic Moyne dTbervillc (1662-1706) 
was chosen to lead another colony, which reached the Gulf coast 
early in 1699. Soon after Iberville had built Fort Maurepas 
(near the present city of Biloxi, Mississippi) in 1699, a fort was 
erected on the Mississippi river about 40 m. above the mouth. 

This was the earliest settlement in what is now the state of 
Louisiana. It was unhealthy and unprosperous. From 1712 to 
1717 “Louisiana," or the French possessions of the Mississippi 
valley, was held by Antoine Crozat (1655-1738) as a private 
grant from the king. It proved as great a drain upon his purse 
as it liad proved to the crown, and he willingly parted with it to 
the .so-called “ Western Company," afterwards incorporated with 
the great Company of the Indies. The he^d of this company 
was John Law, v/ho, after spreading glowing accounts of the new 
land, launched his famous “ Mississippi scheme " (see Law, 
John). The company accomplished much for the colony of 
Louisiana. Jean Bapti.ste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville (1680- 
1768), a brother of Iberville, was sent out as governor. For 
forty years he was the life of the colony. One of hi.s first acts 
was to found the city of New Orleans on its present site in 1718, 
In this same year seven vessels were sent from France with stores 
and immigrants ; eleven followed during the next year. Five 
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hundred negroes from the Guinea coast were imported in 17 iq , 
and many hundreds more soon followed. The Law company 
eventually came to an end fatal to its creditors in France, but 
its misfortunes did not clieck the prosperity of “ Louisiana.” 
ITic company retained its grant of the colony until 1731, when it 
reverted to the crown. Meantime New Orleans had become the 
seat of government in 1722. In 1766 an official census showed a 
total population of 5552. The years of royal rule were uneventful. 
Cotton culture began in 1740, and sugar-cane was successfully 
introduced from Santo Domingo by the Jesuits in 1751. Tafia 
rum and a waxy, sticky sugar syrup subsequently became 
important products ; but not until the end of the century were 
the means found to crystallize sugar and so give real prosperity 
to the industry. 

By a secret treaty of the 3rd of November 17O2, “ Louisiana” 
was transferred from France to Spain. This treaty was not made 
public for a year and a half, and Spain did not take full possession 
of the colony until 1769. By a treaty between Spain and France 
on the one hand and Great Britain and Portugal on the other, 
signed at Paris in February 1763, all that portion lying K. of the 
Mississippi river, the Iberville river, and Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain was ceded to Great Britain. The international 
interests thus created, and others that sprang from them, heaviiy 
burdened the tliplomacy, and even threatened the safety of the 
United States after they were placed in possession of the eastern | 
bank of the Mississippi down to 31° in 1783. 

The news of •the cession of the colony to Spain roused strong 
discontent among the colonists. Antonio de Ulloa (1716-1795), 
n distinguished Spanish naval officer and scholar, came to New 
Orleans in 1766 to take possession for his king. Merchants, 
people, and many civil officers held toward him from the begin- 
ning a hostile attitude ; the military, especially, refused to pass 
into the Spanish service as stipulated in the treaty ; and Ulloa 
was compelled to continue in an ambiguous and anomalous 
position— which his lack of military force probably first com- 
pelled him to assume — ruling the colony through the -French 
gfjvemor, Philippe Aubry (who loyally supported him through- 
out), without publicly exhibiting his powers. The fear of 
Spanish commercial laws powerfully stimulated resistance to 
the transfer, and though Ulloa made commercial and monetary 
concessions, they were not sufficient. When the colonists found 
protests at Paris unavailing, they turned to the idea of inde- 
pendence, but sought in vain the armed support of the British at 
Pensacola. Nevertheless they compelled Ulloa to leave the colony 
or exhibit his credentials. He took his leave in November 1768. 
The open resistance by the colonists (October 1768) was a care- 
fully planned revolt. There is no doubt that the men who led 
the Creole opposition contemplated independence, and this 
gives the incident paculiar intejest. In the summer of 1769 
Alejandro O’Reilly came to New Orleans with a strong military 
force (3600 troops). Beginning his rule with an affability that 
allayed suspicions and securing from Aubry proofs against the 
popular leaders, he invited them to a reception and arrested 
them while they were his guests. Five were put to death and 
others were imprisoned at Havana, O’Reilly put down the 
rebellion with determination and in accord with the instructions 
of his king. Regarded without republican sympathies, and in 
the light of i8th-centiiry doctrines of allegiance, his acts, however 
severe, in no way deserve the stigma of cruelty ordinarily put 
upon them. He was liberal and enlightened in his general rule. 

Among the incidents of these troubled years was the arrival 
in Ix)uisiana (after 1765) of some hundreds of French exiles from 
Acadia, who made their homes in the Attakapas country. There 
their descendants live to-day, still somewhat primitively, and 
still in somewhat of the glamour thrown over land and people 
by the Evangeline of Longfellow. 

On the 1 8th of August 1769 Louisiana was formally transferred 
to Spain. Spanish law and Spanish tongue replaced the French 
officially, but the colony remained essentially French. The 
Spanish rulers made efforts to govern wisely and liberally, show- 
ing great complaisance, particularly in heeding the profit of the 
colony, even at the expense of Spanish colonial commercial 
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regulations. The judicial system was much improved, a better 
grade of officials became the risle, many French Creoles were 
appointed to office, intermarriages of French and Spanish and 
even English were encouraged by the highest officials, and in 
general a liberal and conciliatory policy was followed, which 
made Louisiana under Spanish rule quiet and prosperous. Ber- 
nardo de Galvez (1756-1794), a brilliant young officer of twenty- 
one^when he became the governor of the colony, was one of the 
most liberal of the Spanish rulers and of all the most popular. 
During, the American War of Independence he gave valuable 
aid to the United States ; and when Spain finally joined in the 
war against Great Britain, Galvez, in a series of energetic and 
brilliant campaigns (1779-1781), captured all ^he important 
posts in the British colony of West Rorida. The chi^f interest 
of the Spanish period lies in the advance of* settlement in the 
western territories of the United States, the internationftl in- 
trigues — British, French and Spanish — involving the future of 
the valley, the demand of the United States for free navigation 
on the Mississippi, and the growing consciousness of the supreme 
importance of the river and New Orleans to the Union. With 
the Spanish governor Estevan Miro, who succeeded Galvez 
in 1785, James Wilkinson of Kentucky, arrested at New Orleans 
with a fiat-boat of supplies in 1787, intrigued, promising him 
that Kentucky would secede from the United States and would 
join the Spanish ; but Wilkinson was unsuccessful in his efforts 
to carry out this plan. In 1794 Spain, hard pressed by Great 
Britain and France, turned to the United States, and by the 
treaty of 1794 the Mississippi river was recognized by Spaip as 
the western boundary of the United States, separating it from 
Louisiana, and free navigation of the Mississippi was granted 
to citizens of the United Slates, to whom was granted for three 
years the right “ to deposit their merchandise and effects in the 
port of New Orleans, and to export them from thence without 
paying any other duty than a fair price for the hire of the stores.” 
At the expiration of the three years the Spaiiish governor refused 
the use of New Orleans as a place of deposit, and contrary to 
the treaty named no other port in its place. Spanish rule, 
however, came unexpectedly to an end by the retrodfession of 
Louisiana to France in 1800 ; and French dominion gave way 
in turn in 1803 — as the result of a chain of ^ivents even more 
unexpected, startling, and for the United. States fortunate — 
to the rule of the last-named country. On the 30th of November 
1803 the represen tiitives of the French republic received formal 
possession from the Spanish governor, and on the 20th of Decem- 
ber lower Louisiana was transferred to the United States. ^See ‘ 
Louisiana Purchase.) 

By an Act of Congress of the 25th of March 1804,' that portion 
of the Louisiana Purchase S. of 33° was organised as the Territory 
of Orleans, and was given a government less democratic than 
might otherwise have been the case, because it was intended 
to prepare gradually for self-government the French and Spanish 
inhabitants of the territory, who desired immediate statehood. 
The foreign slave-trade was forbidden by this organic act. 
English was made the official language. The introduction of 
English law, and the changes made in the judicial and legal 
systems of Louisiana after 1804 have already been described. 

The machinations of Aaron Burr are of interest in connexion 
with Louisiana annals, and likewise the settlement and revolu- 
tionizing of West Florida by Americans. In November 1811 
a convention met at New Orleans and.framed a constitution under 
which, on the 30th of April 18 12, the Territory of Orleans became 
the state of Ix)uisiana. A few days later the portion of West 
Florida between the Mississippi and Pearl rivers (the present 
“Florida Parishes”) was included in its boundaries, making 
them as they are to-day. In this same year the first steamboat 
reached New Orleans. It descended the Ohio and Mississippi 
from Pittsburg, whence there hod already been a thriving fiver 
trade to New Orleans for about thirty years. During the War 
of 1812 a decisive victory was won by the American forces At 
Chalmetle, near New Orleans, on the &th of January 1815. up 

^ Other acts bearing on Territorial government are those of the 
31SI of October 1803 and the z^rd of March 1805. 
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to i860 the development of the state in population, agriculture 
and commerce was very rapid. »Donaldsonviile was the (nominal) 
capital in 1825-1831, Baton Rouge in 1849-1864'and again after 
1882. At other times New Orleans has been the capital, and 
here too have always been various state offices which in other 
states ordinarily are in the state capital. 

By an ordinance of secession passed on the 26th of January 
i86t, Louisiana joined the ('onfederate States. In the first year 
there was very little military activity in the state, but in April 
1862 Admiral D. G. Farragut, w'ith a powerful fleet, ascended 
the Mississippi past Forts Jackson and St Philip, which defended 
the approacli to New Orleans, and a military force under General 
B. F. Butler occupied that city. I’hc navigation of the river 
being secured by this success and by later operations in the 
north ending in July 1863 with the capture of Vicksburg and Port 
Hudson, the state was wholly at the mercy of the Union armies. 
The intervening mf)nths were signalized by the capture of Baton 
Rouge in May 1862 — the Confederates vainly attempting to 
recapture it in August. Later, in April 1864, the Confederate.s 
under General Richard Taylor won a success against the Unionists 
under General N. P. Banks at Sabine Ooss Roads near Mansfield 
and were themselves repulsed at J^lcasant Hill, these battles 
being incidental to a campaign undertaken by the Union forces 
to crush opposition in western Louisiana. A large portion of the 
state was occupied by them in 1862-1865. There were various 
minor skirmishes in 1862 and 1863 (including the capture of the 
Federal camp at Berwick Bay in June 1863). 

M early as December 1862 the Union military government, 
at President Lincoln’s direction, had ordered elections for 
Congress, and the men chosen were admitted in February 1863. 
In March 1864 also a stale government to supersede the military 
rule was establi.shed under the president’s auspices. By 1863 
two parties bad arisen among the loyal clas.ses : one of radicals, 
who demanded the calling of a constitutional convention and 
the abolition of slaver}^ ; the other of con.sen'atives. The former 
prevailed, and by a convention that assembled in April 1864 
a constitution was framed closely following that of 1852 but 
repudiating the debt incurred by Louisiana as one of the Con- 
federate states ^and abolishing slavery. Two-thirds of the 
delegates were from New Orleans. The legislature was ordered 
to establish free schools for the blacks, and was empowered to 
give them the suffrage : neither of these provisions, however, 
was carried out. Tlie extent of the Union control is shown 
by tiie fact that the legislature of 1864 represented half of the 
area and two-thirds of the population of the state. The army 
stood at the back of the new government, and by the end of 
1864 Ixiuisiana was apparently “reconstructed.” But in 1864 
the opposition of Congress to presidential reconstruction had 
clearly developed, so that the electoral votes of l^uisiana (like 
those of Tennessee) for president were not counted. By the 
spring of 1866 the ex-Confederates had succeeded in gaining 
possession of mfist of the local government and most of the 
state offices, although not of the governorship. The Republican 
pai*ty naturally liecame extremely radical. 'I'he radicals wished 
to have negro suffrage in order to gel possession of the govern- 
ment. They, therefore, wanted still another constitutional 
convention. A clause in the constitution of 1864 provided for 
the reconvening of the convention in certain circumstances, 
but this clause referred only to necessities prior to the establish- 
ment of a government , and had therefore determined. Neverthe- 
less, the radicals, because it was impossible to call a convention 
through the medium of the state government, took advantage 
of this clause to recon^'oke the old convention at New Orleans. 
Tlie day set was the 30th of July 1866. The ex-Confederale 
party determined to pre^'ent the gathering, but the idea of 
interference by force .seems to have be^n abandoned. A street 
riot was precipitated, however, incidental to a procession of 
armed negroes ; the metropolitan police fired upon the assembled 
cenvention ; and altogether some 200 persons, mostly negroes, 
were killed. This incident raised the crucial question of national 
politics in 1866 : namely, whether the states reconstructed by 
the president should not again be reconstructed. 


This being settled affirmatively, Louisiana was reconstructed 
with vigour. A constitution of 1868 gave suffrage to the blacks, 
and disfranchised all whites made ineligible to office under the 
proposed Fourteenth Amendment to the national Constitution, 
and also (practically) those who had by word, pen or vote 
defended secession. Then the state ratified the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and was declared readmitted to the Union in July 
1868. Probably no other southern state suffered equally with 
liouisiana from the corruption of “carpet-bag,” “scalawag,” 
negro legislatures. For four years (1868-1872) the government 
expenses increased to ten times their normal volume, taxation 
was enormously increased, and about $57,000,000 of debt was 
created. But a quarrel broke out among the Republicans 
(1872), the result of which was the installation of two governors 
and legislatures, one supported by the Democrats and Liberal 
Republicans and the other by the radical Republicans, the farmer 
being certainly elected by the people. The rivalry of these 
two state governments, clashes of arms, the recognition by the 
Federal authorities of the radical Republican government 
(Pinchback and Kellogg, successively governors) followed. One 
historic clash in New Orleans (on the 14th of .September 1874) 
between the “ White League ” (“ White Man’s Party ”) and the 
Republican police is commemorated by a monument, and the 
day is regarded by Louisianans as a sort of state independence- 
day. Finally, in 1876, Francis Tillon Nicholls (b. 1834), a 
Democrat, was chosen governor, but the Republican candidate, 
S. B. Packard, claimed the election, and with' a Republican 
legislature for a time occupied the State House. In the national 
election of 1876 there were double returns (Repuhliuin : 75,315 
for Hayes and 70,508 for Tilden ; and Democratic : 83,723 for 
Tilden and 77,174 for Hayes) from Louisiana, which, as was 
the ca.se with the double electoral returns from Florida, Oregon 
and South Carolina, were tidjudicated by the Electoral Commis- 
sion in favour of the Republican electors voting for Hayes. 
C'ivil war being threatened within the stale President Hayes 
sent to Louisiana a commi.ssion composed of Wayne MeVeagh, 
Gen. J. R. Hawley, diaries B, Lawrence, J. M. Harlan, and 
J ohn C. Brown, ex-Govemor of Tennessee, w'hich was instructed 
to promote “ an acknowledgment of one government within 
the state.” The rival legislatures united, organizing under the 
Nicholls government, which the commission found was upheld 
by public opinion. The president ordered the withdrawal of 
Federal troops from the capitol on the 20th of April 1877, and 
the white party was thus left in control. 

After 1877 the state prospered markedly in all material 
respects. ()f subsequent political events perhaps the most 
notable, besides the practical disfranchisement of the negroes, 
arc those connected with the Louisiana State Lottery Company 
(1868-1893). For the renewal of its privileges in 1890 the^ 
company finally agreed to give the state $1,250,000 yearly, and 
despite strenuous opposition by a powerful party the legislature 
voted a renewal, but this measure was vetoed by the governor, 
'rite United States government, however, forbade lotteries the 
use of the mails, and the company withdrew its offers. The 
constitution of 1898 prohibits lotteries and the sale of lottery 
tickets within the state. In 1891 the lynching of eleven Italians 
at New Orleans gave rise to grave difficulties involving Italy, 
the United States, and the state of Louisiana. Since 1900 a 
white Republican Party has made some headway in Louisiana 
politics, but in national and state elections the state has been 
uninterruptedly and overwhelmingly Democratic since 1877. 

(;ovEUNORS or Louisiana ’ 

French Domination 1682-1^62. 

A. Je Moyne, Sieur dc Sauvollc (died in office) . 1609-1701 

j. B. le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville . . . 1701-1713 

iVl. dc MuVvS, appointed 1707, died cn route, 

Bienville continuing to serve. 

Lamothe Cadillac . 1713-1716 

Sieur dc Bienville, acting governor . . . 1716-1717 

De ritpinay 1717-1718 

Sieur de Bienville 1718-1724 

* Terms of actual service in Louisiana ; Gayarr6 is the authority 
for the French and Spanish period. 
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BobhriSLnt, ad interim ...... 1724-1726 

P6rier . 1726-1733 

Sieur de Bienville 1733-1743 

Marquis de Vaudreuil I743“i753 

L. Billouart, Chevalier de Kerlerec . . . 1753-1763 

D'Abbadie 1763-1765 

Philippe Aubry 1765-1769 


Spanish Domination 1763 (/7<^)-/6b7. 

Antonio de Ulloa ^ 1 766-1 7O8 

Alejandro O’Reilly** 1769-1770 

Luis dc Unzaga 1770-1777 

Bernardo de Galvez 1777 1785 

Estevan Mir6 {ad interim 1785-1786) . . 1785-1791 

F. L. Hector, Baron dc Carondelet . 30 Dec. 1791 -1797 

M. Gayoso de Lemos (died in ollice) . . . 1797-1799 

Francisco Bouligny, Jos6 M. Vidal, acting mili- 
tary and civil-political governors . . 1799 

Sebastian de Casa Calvo de la Pucrta, Marquis 

deCasaCalvo 1799-1801 

Juan M. de Salcedo 1801-1803 


rtench Domination iSoo-tSoj.^ 

Laussat, Colonial Prefect . . 30 Nov. -20 Dec. 1803 

American Domination since 
Territorial Period. 

William C. C. Claiborne (appointed 1803) . 1804-1812 

Statehood Period. 


William C. C. Clailiorne, Democratic Republican 
Jacques Viller6, Democratic Republican . 
Thomas B. Robertson, Democratic Republican 

(resigned) 

Henry S. Tfiibodaux, Democratic Republican 

(acting) 

Henry S. Johnson, Democratic Republican 
Pierre Derbigny, Democratic Republican (died 

in office) 

Armand Beauvais and Jacques liupri'* (acting) 

Andre B. Roman, Whig 

Edward D. White, Whig 

Andre B. Roman, Whig , . . , , 

Alfred Mouton, Whig 

Isaac Johnson, Democrat 

Joseph Walker, Democrat 

Paul O. Hubert, Democrat 

Robert C. W’ icklilTe, Democrat .... 
Thomas O. Moore, Democrat .... 
George F. Shepley, Military Goi’ernor 
Henry W. Allen, Confederate .... 
Michael Hahn, Unionist and Military 
James M. Wells, Democrat (actin'.) . 

Benjamin F. Flandens, Military .... 

Jonhua Baker, Military 

Henry C. Warmoth, Republican 
Pinckney 13. S. Piiichback, Republican (acting) 
John McEucry," Democrat-Liberal Republican 
William P. Kellogg, Radical Republican . 
Stephen B. Packard, “ Radical Republican (con- 
testant) 

Francis T. Nicholls, Democrat .... 
Louis A. W'iltz, Democrat (died^in office) 
Samuel D. McEnery, Democrat (Lieutenant - 

Ciovernor, succeedcrl) 

Samuel D. McEnery, Democrat .... 
Francis T. Nicholls, Democrat .... 
Murphy J. Foster, Democrat .... 
William W. Heard, Democrat .... 
Newton C. Blanchard, Democrat 
Jared Y. Sanders, Democrat , . . , 

P. M. Lambemont', Democrat .... 


1812-1816 

1810-1820 

1820-1822 

1822 -1S24 
1824-1828 

1828- 1829 

1829- 1831 
1831-1835 
i«35-i«39 
1H39-1843 
1843-1846 
1846 1850 
1850-1853 
1853-1856 
1850-1860 
i8()0-i862 
1862-18U4 
1864-1865 

1864- 1865 

1865- 1867 
1867 

1867- 1868 

1868- 1873 

1873 

1H73 

1873-1877 

1877 

1877-1880 

1880- 1881 

1881- 1884 
1884 1888 
1888-1892 
1892-1900 
igoo-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1910 
lyio. 


Bibliography. — Compare tiie bibliography under New Orleans 
and consult also the lollowing. For general description : The Geology 
and Agriculture of J.ouisiana (Baton Rouge, Agric. Exper. Station, 
pts. T-:), i8y2 1902) ; also publications of U.S, Geological Survey, 
e.e. Water Supply and Irrigation Papers^ No. loi, “ Underground 
Waters of Southern Louisiana." For fauna and flora : publications 
of U.S. Biological Survey (Department of Agriculture, Biblio- 
graphie.s). For climate: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Climate 
and Crop Sen ice, Louisiana scries (monthly). For soil and agri- 


^ Did not openly assume power or supersede Aubry. 

® Captain-general charged to estabhsh order and settle Unzaga as 
governor. 

* At first, till 1779, only acting governor. 

* Actual exercise of power 20 days. 

® Counted out by partisan returning-board and not recognized by 
U.S’. government. 

* Not recognized by U.S. government. 

7 Lieut.*governdr, succeeded on Sanders’s election to U.S. Senate. 


culture : the Above state geological report and material on irr^tion 
in publications of the U.S. Geological Survey and in the U.S. ^nsus 

E ublications ; also Commissioners of Agriculture of the State of 
ouisiana, Annual Report (Baton Rouge, biennial until 18^) ; 
State Agricultural Society, Proceedings (annual! ; Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical Cnllege, Bulletin of the 
Agricultural Ex^riment Station and Biennial Report of sanie (Baton 
Rouge) ; U.S. Department of Agriculture, various pubBoAtmns of 
the divisions of botany, agro.stology, pomology, forestry, farmers* 
bulletins, &c. For manufactures and other industries : primarily the 
publications of the national Census, 1900, and preceding decades. 
For commerce and communications : Railroad Commissioners of 
Louisiana, Annual Report (New Orleans, zgoo if.) ; U.S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Statistics of Railways (annual, Washington) ; 
on river navigation and river improvements, es^cially of the 
Mississippi, an enormous mass of material in the Annual Reports of 
the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army (consult Index to Reports of same, 
1866-1900, 3 voLs., Washington, 1902, and cp. article on Mississippi 
River) ; on river commerce see V.S. Census of iSSO, vol. a (i^gport 
on steam navigation of the United States by T. C. Purdy], and 
Census of (report on transportation by T. J. Vivian ; Rivers 
of the Mississippi Valley). For population : various national cen- 
suses and Bulletins oi the Bureau of Census, 1900, c.g. No. 8, " Negroes 
in the United States " ; on the Acadians, In Acadia, The Acadians in 
Song and Story (New Orleans, 1893 ; compiled by M. A. Johnston] . 
For pictures of Creole life and traits, George W. Cable, The Creoles 
of Louisiana (New York, 1884), and his later writings; but Mr 
Cable's views of the Creoles are very unpopular in I^uisiana ; for 
other views of them, and lor a guide to the English and Creole litera- 
ture of Louisiana, consult Alc6c Fortier, Louisiana Studies — Literal 
ture. Customs and Dialects, History and Education (New Orleans, 
1894). For administration: see reports of the various executive 
officers of the state (Baton Rouge) ; the various constitutions are 
printed in the report of the Secretary of State, as well as in B. Perley 
Poore's Constitutions (2 vols., Washington, 1877) ; a special accent 
of the government of the territorial period may be found in D. Y. 
Thomas, History of Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory 
of the United States (Columbia University Studies in History, Econo- 
mics and Public Law, vol. xx. No. 2, 1904) ; for the Civil War and 
Reconstruction period compare below, also American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1892; (for courts during Civil War); 
also John R. Ficklen, History and Civil Government of Louisiana 
(Chicago, New York, c. 1899), a brief and popular account; on 
education, in addition to the Biennial Reports of the Board of 
Education, consult annual reports of tlie U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

For history : the standard work is that of Charles E. A. Gayarrc*, 
coming down to the war, based on deep and scholarly research, and 
greatly altered in successive editions. The style is that of the classic 
school, that of Prescott and Motley, full of colour, characterization 
and spirit. The editions are as follows : Romance of the History of 
Louisiana (New York, 1837, 1848) ; Histoire de la Louisiane (2 vols., 
Nbuvelle Orleans, i84()-i’84 7) ; Louisiana: its Colonial History and 
Romance (N.Y 1851) ; Louisiana : its History as a French Colony, 
Third Series of Lectures (N.Y., 1852) ; then, based upon the praced- 
iug, History of Louisiana: The French Domination (2 vols., N.Y., 
1854) and The Spanish Domination (N.Y., 1854) ; a second edition 
of the la.st two works, supplementacl by The American Domination 
(N.Y., i8()r>-i867, 4 vols. m 3) ; a third edition of the whole (4 vols., 
New Orleans, 1885) ; a final edition, edited by Alc6e Fortier (New 
Orleans, 1905). The History and General Description of New France 
of I*. F. X. de Charlevoix (best cd. by J. G. Shea, New York, 1866, 
6 vols.) is a famous old work, but now negligible. Judge F. X. 
Martinis History of Louisiana (2 vols., New Orleans, 1-827-1829, 
later ed. by J. F. Condon, continued to 1861, New Orleans, 1882) 
is also valuable and supplements Gayarre. Le Page du Pratz, 
author of Histoire de la Louisiane (3 vols., Paris, 1758 ; 2 v<lly., 
London, 1763),- was tl|e first historian of Louisiana. Berquin- 
Duvnllon, Vuc de la colOnie espagnole du Mississippi (Paris, 1805 ; 
published in English under the name of John Davis, New York, 
1806) ; L. N. Btiudry de Loziercs, Voyage it la Louisiane (Paris, 
1802) and Second Voyage h la Louisiane (Paris, 1803) may be 
mentioned among the travels just preceding, and A. Stoddard, 
Sketches of Louisiana (New York, 1811), among those just following 
the establishment of American dominion. The Histoire de la 
Louisiane, et de la cession de colonie par la France aux lutats-Unis 
(Paris, 1829; in English, Philadelphia, 1830) by Barb6 - Marbois 
has great importance in diplomatic history. The rarest and most 
valuable of early memoirs and much archive material are embodied 
in Benj. F. French's Historical Collections of Louisiana (5 series, N.Y,, 
1846-1853) and Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida, 
New Senes (N.Y., 18(19, 1875}. Documentary materials on the 
greater " Louisiana " between the Gulf of Mexico and Canada 
be found in the Jesuit Relations, edited by R. G. Thwadtes (Cleveland, 
1896 ff.) ; and on early voyages in Pierre Margry, D^couvertes et 
dtablissemcnts des FranQais (6 vols., Paris, 1879-1888). John G« 
Shea published an edition of Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisi- 
ana. . . . Translated from the Edition of &c. (New York, iSfio). 
On this greater " Louisiana ** the student should also consult the 
works of Francis Parkman. And see publications of the Louisiana 
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Historical Sock^ty (New Orleans). Of brief general histories there Is 
that of J. R. Ficklen above cited, another by ti»e same author in 
collaboration with Grace King (New Orleans, 1902) and another 
(more valuable) by Albert Phelps (Boston, 1905), in the American 
Commonwealth Series. For the Reconstruction period see biblio- 
graphy under United States. 

LOUISIANA, a city of Pike county, Missouri, U.S.A., situated 
below the mouth of the Salt river, on the western bank of the 
Missi.ssippi, about 90 m. N. of St. Louis. Pop. ( 1 900), 5131 (1075 
being negroes and 161 foreign-born) ; (1910), 4454; there is 
also a considenible suburban population. Louisiana is served 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago & Alton 
railways, and by several lines of river steamboats. The river is 
spanned here by a railway bridge. The city is laid out fairly 
regularly in the river valley and on bluffs along the river, and 
has .^.ttnictive residential districts, commanding good views. 
It has very active and varied industries, and is a trade centre 
for a large gram- and fruit-producing and stock-raising region, 
and has one of the largest nurseries in the United States, 
l^uisiana was laid out in 1818, was the county-seat from that: 
date until 1825, was incorporated as a town in 1845 and was 
chartered as a city in 1849. 

LOUISIANA PURCHASE, a large portion of the area of the 
United States of America, purchased from the French Republic 
in 1803. The territory to which France held explorer’s title 
originally included the entire valley of the Mississippi (.see 
Louisiana) ; but the “ Louisiana ” which was ceded by her to 
Spain in 1762 (England refusing it, preferring the Floridas), 
retfoceded to France in 1800/ and ceded by Napoleon to the 
United States — in violation of his pledge to Spain that he would 
not alienate the province — embraced only the portion W. of 
the river and the island of New Orleans on the E. (and, as might 
be claimed with some show of argument, West Florida to the 
Perdido river). 

With the settlement of the trans- Alleghany region, the freedom 
of the Mississippi had become of vital importance to the western 
settlements, and Spain had recognized these interests in her 
treaty with the United Stales of 1795, by guaranteeing freedom 
of navigation and the privilege of deposit at New Orleans. 
The transfer of Louisiana from a weak neighbour to so powerful 
and ambitious a state as France was naturally unwelcome to the 
United States, and E.obert R. Livingston, the American minister 
in Paris, was instructed by Secretar)'- of- State Madison to 
endeavour to prevent the consummation of the retrocession ; 
or, should that lie irrevocable, to endeavour to buy the Floridas 
(either from France, if they had passed with I.^uisiana, or through 
her goodwill from Spain) — or at lca.st West Florida — and if 
possible New Orleans, so as to give the United Suites a secure 
position on the Mississippi, and insure the safely of her commerce. 
The T’nitcd States wiis also trying to collect claims of her 
merchants for spoliations by French cruisers during the late 
war between Fpnee and Great Britain, In his preliminary 
propositions Livingston lightly suggested to Talleyrand a cession 
of ^Louisiana to satisfy these claims; following it with the 
more serious demand that France shoulfl pledge observance of 
the Spanish concession to the Mississippi trade. This pledge 
Napoleon readily gave. But during these negotiations a sus- 
pension by the Spanish governor of the right of deposit aroused 
extreme apprehension in America and resulted in warlike votes 
in Congress. Of these, and of London reports of a British 
expedition against New Orleans preparing in anticipation of the 
imminent rupture of the peace of Amiens, Livingston made 
most capable use ; and pressed fur a cession of West Florida, 
New Orleans and Louisiana north of the Arkansas river. But 
without New Orleans Louisiana was of little present worth, and 
Napoleon— the collapse of whose American colonial schemes 
seemed involved in his failure in Santo Domingo, who was 
persuaded he could not hold Louisiana against Great Britain, 
and who was already turning from projects of colonial empire 

^ By the treaty of San lldefonso, signed the isl of October ifioo. 
This was never ratihed by Charles IV. of Spain, but the treaty of 
Madrid of the 21st of March 1801, which confirmed it, was signed 
by him on the 15th of October 1802. 


toward his later continental policy — suddenly offered to Living- 
ston the whole of the province. Livingston disclaimed wanting 
the part below the Arkansas. In even mentioning Louisiana he 
had gone outside his instructions. At this stage James Monroe 
became associated with him in the negotiations. They were 
quickly closed, Barb6 Marbois acting for Napoleon, and by 
three conventions signed on the 30th of April 1803 the American 
ministers, without instructions, boldly accepted for their country 
a territory approximately 1,000,000 sq. m. in area — about five 
times the area of continental France. For this imperial domain, 
perhaps the richest agricultural region of the world, the United 
States paid 60,000,000 francs ($11,250,000) outright, and 
assumed the claims of her citizens against France to the extent 
of 20,000,000 francs ($3,750,000) additional; the interest 
payments incidental to the "final settlement raising the total 
eventually to $27,267,622, or about four cents an acre. 

Different writers have emphasized differently the various 
factors in thi.s extraordinary diplomatic episode. Unquestion- 
ably the western people were ready to war for the navigation 
of the Mississippi ; but, that being guaranteed, it seems certain 
that France might peaceably have taken and held the western 
.shore. The acquisition was not a triumph of American diplomacy, 
but a piece of marvellous diplomatic good fortune ; for the 
records abundantly prove, as Madison said, tliat the cause of 
success was a sudden policy of Napoleon, forced by European con- 
tingencies. Livingston alone of the public men concerned showed 
indubitably before the event a conception of" the feasibility 
and desirability of the acquisition of a vast teiritorv beyond 
the Mi.ssissippi. Jefferson had wished to buy the Floridas, 
but alarmed by the magnitude of the cession, declared hi.s 
belief that the United States had no power to acquire Louisiana. 
Though such strict construction of the constitution was a 
cardinal dogma of the Democratic party, this dogma was 
abandoned outright in practice, Jefferson finding “ but one 
opinion as to the necessity of shutting up the constitution ” 
(or amending it, which wa.s not done) and seeking justification 
of the means in the end. The Federalist party, heretofore 
broad-constructionists, became strict-constructionists under 
the temptation of factious politics, and a very notable i^litical 
struggle was thus precipitated— notable among other things for 
strong expressions of sectionalism. The net result w^as the 
e.stablishment of the doctrine of “ implied powers ” in interpret- 
ing the constitution; a doctrine under which the Supreme 
Court presently found power to acquire territory implied in the 
powers to wage wai and make peace, negotiate treaties, and 
“ dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the United States.” 

The exact limits of the acquisition were not definitely drawn. 
The French archives show that Napolton regarded the Rio 
Grande as the W. boundary of the territory of which he was 
to take po.sscssion, and the United States up to 1819 ably 
maintained the same claim. She also claimed all West Florida 
as part of Louisiana — w'hich, in the usage of the second half 
of the i8th century, it apparently was not. When she acquired 
the Floridas in 1819-1821 she abandoned the claim to Texas. 
The line then adopted between the American and Spanish 
possessions on the W. followed the Sabine river from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the parallel of 32® N., ran thence due N. to the 
Red river, followed this to the meridian of 100® W. and this 
line N. to the Arkansas river, thence along this to its source, 
thence N. to the parallel of 42°, and along this line to the Pacific. 
Such is the accepted description of the W. boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase — waiving Texas — thus retrospectively deter- 
mined, except that that boundary ran with the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains N. of its intersection with the parallel of 42®. No 
portion of the Purchase lay west of the mountains, although for 
some years after 1870 the official maps of the United States 
government erroneously included Oregon as so acquired — an 
error finally abandoned by 1900. 

On the 20th of December 1803, at New Orleans, the United 
States took possession of the lower part of tlie province, and 
on the 9th of March 1804, at St Louis, of the upper. The entire 
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region then contained possibly 80,000 residents. The treaty of 
cession required the incorporation of Louisiana in the Union, and 
the admission of its inhabitants, “ as soon as possible, according 
to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the enjoyment 
of all tiie rights, advantages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.’’ By act of the 26th of March 1804 the region 
below 33° N. was organized as the Territory of Orleans (sec 
Louisiana), and that above as the District of Louisiana. The 
region above 33°, renamed in 1805 the Territory of Louisiana, 
and in 1812 the Territory of Missouri, was divided as time went 
on into many Indian reservations, territories and states. Thus 
were carved from the great domain of the Purchase Louisiana, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma in their entirety, and much the greatest 
part of Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana. There is 
justification fur the saying of Thiers that the United States 
were “ indebted for their birth and for their greatness at least 
for an early assurance of greatness—" to the long struggle 
between France and England.” The acquisition of so vast a 
territory proved thus of immense influence in the history of the 
United States. It made it possible for them to hold a more 
independent and more dignified position between France and 
England during the Napoleonic wars ; it established for ever 
in practice the doctrine of implied powers in the interpretation 
of the Federal Constitution ; it gave the new republic a grand 
basis for material greatness ; assured its dominance in North 
America ; afforded the field for a magnificent experiment in 
expansion, and new doctrines of colonization ; fed the national 
land hunger; incidentally moulded the slavery issue; and 
precipitated its final solution. 

It is generally agreed that after the Revolution and the Civil 
War, the Louisiana Purchase is the greatest fact in American 
history. In 1904 a world’s fair, the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, w'as held at St Louis in commemoration of the cession. 
After one hundred years the wilderness then acquired had 
become the centre of the power and wealth of the Union. It 
contained in 1903 15,000,000 inliabitants, and its taxable wealth j 
alone was four hundred times the fifteen millions given to 
Napoleon. 

Authorities.'- The official literature is in the American State 
Papcri>, foreign Relations, vol. 2, and Public Lands, vol. 2; diplo- 
malic papers reprinted in House Document S7(h Congress, 2nd 
Session (1903) ; to which add the Ilistoire di la Luuisiane et dc la 
(cssion (Pans, 1820 ; Hug. trans., Philadelphia, 1830), by Francois 
Harbe-Marbois, This book abounds in bupnosed " speeches " of 
Napoleon, and " Stiyiiigs " by Napoleon and Idvingston that would 
have been highly prophetic in 1803, though no longer so in 1829. 
They have been used lilx*rally and indiscriminatingly by the most 
prominent American historians. See also T. Donaldson, The Public 
J)omain, House Miscellaneous Document 4j;, pt. 4, 47th Congress, 
2nd Session. For the boundary discussions by J. Q. Adams and 
Don L. de Onis, 1818-1^19, Americcm State Papers, foreign Relations, 
vol. 4 ; also in Onis's Official Correspondence hetti/een Don Luis de 
Onis . . . and John Quincy Adams, &c. (London, 1818), or 
sobre las negociaciones entre Espaha y los Estados Unidos (jue dieron 
motivo al tratado de iSig (Madrid, 1820). See also discussion and 
in£m in O .S. Census, /goo. Bulletin 74 ; and the letters of Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, Rufus King and otlier state.smen of the 
time. By far the best general account of the diplomacy is in Henry 
Adams’s History of the United States, vols. i ancl 2 ; and of Western 
conditions and American sentiment in J. B. McMaster's History of 
the United States, vols. 2 and 3. Consult also Justin Winsor, Naira- 
tive and Critical Hftory, vol. 7 ; and various valuable periodical 
articles, especially in the American Historical Review, oy F. J. 
Turner and others. Reference may be made to B. Hermann, The 
Louisiana Purchase (Washington, i8g8), and Theodore Roosevelt's 
Winning of the West, vol. 4. Of the various special but popular 
accounts (by J. K. Hosmer, Ripley Hitchcock, R. Blanchard, K. H. 
Winship, &c.), not one is worthy of its subject, and all contain various 
inaccuracies. 

lX)iriSVlLLB, the largest city of Kentucky, U.S.A., and the 
county-seat of Jefferson county, on the Ohio river, 110 m. by 
rail and 130 m. by water S.W. of (Cincinnati. Pop. (1890) 161,129 ; 
(1900) 204,731, of whom 21427 were foreign-born (including 
12,383 Germans and 4198 Irish) and 39,139 were negroes ; 
(1910 census) 223,928. 

LouL^ville occupies 40 sq. m. of a plain, about 70 .sq. m. in 
extent, about 60 ft, above the low -water mark of the river, 


and nearly enclosed by hills. The city extex>ds for 6 aa. along 4 he 
river (spanned here by three bridges), which lalls 26 ft. in 2 m., 
but for 6 m. above the rapids spreads out into a beautiful sheet 
of quiet water about i m. wide. The streets intersect at right 
angles, are from 60 to 120 ft. wide, and are, for the most part, 
well-shaded. The wholesale district, witli its great tobacco 
warehouses, is largely along Main Street, which runs £. and W. 
not far from the river ; and the heart of the shopping district is 
along Fourth Street in the dozen blocks S. of Main Street. 
Adjoining the shopping district on the S. is the old residence 
section ; the newer residences are on ** The Highlands ” ait the 
E. end and also at the W. end. The city is served by the Balti- 
more Ohio South-Western, the Chesapeake. & Ohio, the 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago k St Louis, the Louisville, 
Henderson & St Louis, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, Indiana 
& Louisville, the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St l!buis, 
the Southern and the Louisville & Nashville railways ; by steam- 
boat lines to Memphis, Cairo, Evansville, Cincinnati and Pitts- 
burg ; by an extensive system of inter-urban electric lines ; 
and by ferries to Jeffersonville and New Albany, Indiana, two 
attractive residential suburbs. 

Many of the business houses are old-fashioned and low. 
The principal public buildings are the United States government 
building, the Jefferson county court house and the city hall. 
In front of the court house stands a bronze statue of Thomas 
Jefferson, designed by Moses Ezekiel (b. 1844), and inside of the 
court house a marble statue of Henry Clay by Joel T. Hart (1810- 
1870). There are few or no large congested tenement-hguse 
districts ; most of the wage-earners own their own homes or rent 
cottage.s. Louisville has an extensive park system, most of 
which was acquired after 1889 and is on the outskirts. ,From 
the heart of the city South Parkway, 150 ft. wide, extends S. 

6 m. to the entrance to Iroquois Park (670 acres) on a wooded hill. 
At the E. end of Broadway is Cherokee Park (nearly 330 acres), 
near which is the beautiful Cave Hill Cemetery, containing the 
grave of George Rogers Clark, the founder of the city, and the 
graves of several members of the family of George Keats, the 
poet’s brother, who lived in Louisville for a time ; and at the 
W. end of Broadway, Shawnee Park (about ijo acres), ’with a 
long sandy river beach frequented by bathers. Central Park 
occupies the space of two city squares in the old fashionable 
r^idence districts. Through the efforts of a Recreation League 
organized in 1901 a few playgrounds are set apart for children. 
Louisville is a noted racing centre and has some fine tracks > the 
Kentucky Derby is held here annually in May. 

The United States government has a marine hospital, and a 
life-saving station at the rapids \>f Uie river. The state has a 
school for the blind, in connexion with which is the American 
Printing House for the Blind. There are state hospitals and 
many other charitable institutions. 

The principal educational institutions arc the university of 
Louisville, which has a College of Liberal Arts (1907), a law 
department (1847), and a medical department (1837)— with 
which in 1907 were consolidated the Hospital College of MediAne 
(1873), the Medical Department of Kentucky University (1898), 
the Louisville Medical College (1869), and the Kentucky School 
of Medicine (1850) ; the Southern Baptist Theological ^minory 
(1859); the Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Kentucky, 
which was formed in 1901 by the consolidation of the Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterian Church at Danville (1853) and 
the Louisville Pre.sbytcrian Theological Seminary (1893); the 
Louisville College of Pharmacy (1871), and the Louisville College 
of Dentistry (1887), a department of Central Univenity. There 
are many musical clubs, and a spring festival for which a local 
chorus furnishes the nucleus, is held annually. The XouisviUe 
Public Library was established in 1902, and in 1904 acquired Jthe 
library, the small museum (containing the Troost collection of 
minerals) and the art gallery of the Polytechnic Society of Louis- 
ville (1878), which for many years had maintained the only public 
library in the city, The principal newspapers ore the Courwi 
Joumtd (Democratic, momii 4 ()i the fhrald (RepubUcani 
morning), the Evening Pest (Independent Democratic), and the 
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Ttfftes (Democratic, evening). The Courier Journal is one of the 
most influential newspapers in the South. Henry Watterson 
became editor in 1868, when the Courier (1843), established and 
owned by Walter N. Haldeman, was consolidated with the 
Journal (1830), of which Watterson had become editor in 1867, 
and with the Democrat (1844). 

The richness of. the surrounding country in agricultural produce, 
timber, coal and iron, and its transport facilities have made Louis- 
ville a large commercial and manufacturing centre. The leaf- 
tobacco market is the largest in the world, most of the leaf- tobacco 
produced in Kentucky, which in 1900 was 34 -q “o of the entire crop 
of the United States, being handled in Louisville ; the city's trade 
in whisky, mules and cement ^ is notably large, and that in pork, 
wheat, Indian pom, coal and lumber is extensive. The total value 
of the milnu factored products increased from $54,515,226 in iSqo 
to $78,74(1,390 in 1900 or 44-4 %, and between 1900 and 1905 the 
value of the factory -made product increa.sed from $6(>, 110,474 to 
$83,204,125, an increase ol 25-9 %• barge quantities of fine 
bourlKin w'hisky are distilled here ; in 1905 the value of the factory 
product of the city was $3,878,004. The most valuable manu- 
facture in the .‘^nme year wa,s smoking and chewing tobacco (esjieci- 
ally plug tobacco) and snuff valued at $11, 635, 3()7~' which product 
with that of cigars and cigarettes ($1,225,347) constituted 15-5 % 
of the value of the factory i)roducts of the city. Other important 
manulactures in 1905 were: packed meats, particularly pork ; 
men's clothing, e.specially “ Kentucky jeans" ; ilour an,d grist mill 
7>rodncts; cotton-seed oil and cake; leather, especially sole leather; 
loundry and machine shop products ; steam-railway cars ; cooper- 
age ; malt liquors ; carriages and wagons, especially farm wagons ; 
and carriage and wagon materials ; agricultural imidements, 
especially ploughs; and plumbers' supplies, including cast-iron gas 
and w'ater pipes. Besides, there were many other manufactures. 

TJtie city's water-sup])ly is taken from the Ohio river a few miles 
above the city limits, and purified by large filtering plants. Nearly 
i ll the capital stock of the water- works company is owned by the 
r.nmicipality. 

Louisville is governed under a charter of 1893, which is in the form 
ot an act of the slate legislature for the government of cities of the 
first class (Louisville is the only city of the first class in the state). 
The mayor is elected for four years, and appoii\ts, subject to the 
approval of the board of aldermen, the controller and the members 
ol the two principal executive boards— the board of public works 
and the board of public safety. The legislative power i.s vested in 
a general council conq)osed of 3 2 aldermen and 24 coiincilmen. 
Both aldermen and councilmen serve without pay, and are elected 
on a general ticket for a term of two years ; not more than two 
Kumcilmeii may be residents of the same ward, but there is no such 
limitation in regard to aldermen. The treasurer, tax-receiver, 
auditor, judge ol the police court, clerk of the police court, memlxu's 
of the board of school trubte<‘s (i from each legislative district) 
and members ot the park commission are elected by po(>uIar vote ; 
the assessor, by the general council. The duration ol franchises 
givejji by the city is limited to 20 years. 

The .site of the city W'as probably visited by La Salle 
in 1669 or 1670. In July 1773, Captain Thomas Bullitt^^ acting 
under a commission from the College of William and Mary, 
surveyed a tract '»f 2000 acres, lying opposite the falls of the 
Ohio, and laid out a town site upon this tract. Colonel William 
Preston, county surveyor of Fincastle county, within which the 
2000-arre tract lay, refused to approve Captain Bullitt’s survey, 
and had the lancls resurveyed in the following year, nevertheless 
th^ tract was conveyed in December 1773 by Lord Dunmore 
to his friend Dr John Connolly, a native of Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, who had served in the British army, as com- 
mander of Fort Pitt (under Dunmore’s appointment), was an 
instigator of Indian troubles which culminated in the Battle of 
J’oint Pleasant, and was imprisoned from 1775 until nearly the 
close of the War of American Independence for attempting under 
Dunroore’s instructions to organize the “ Loyal Foresters,” who 

' Louisville cement, one of the best-known varieties of natural 
cement, was first manufactured in Shipping Port, a suburb of Louis- 
ville, in 1829 for the construction ot the Louisville and Portland 
Canal ; the name is now applied to all cement made in the Louisville 
District in Kentucky and Indiana. There is a large Portland 
cement factory just outside the city. 

“ Captain Thomas Bullitt (1730-1778), a Virginian, commanded 
a company under \Va.shi:igton at Great Meadows (July 4, 1754), 
was m Braddock’s disastrous expedition in 1755, and after the defeat 
of Major James Grant in 1758 saved his disorganized army by a 
ileverfy planned attack uj>on the pursuers. He became Adjutant- 
General of Virginia after the peace of 1763, and took part in the 
moveraenta which forced Lord Dunmore to leave Norfolk. Subse- 
quently he served in South Carolina under Colonel Lee. 


were to be sent against the rebellious colonists in the West. The 
city of Louisville was laid out on the upper half of this Connolly 
tract. It is possible that there was a settlement on what was 
afterward called Corn Island (which has now practically dis- 
appeared), at the Falls of the Ohio, as early as 1775 ; in May 
1778, General George Rogers Clark, while proceeding, by way 
of the Ohio river, against the British posts in the Illinois teiri- 
tor\', landed on this island and built block-houses for his stores 
and cabins for about twenty families of emigrants who had 
come with him. These emigrants (or the greater part of them) 
removed to the mainland in the winter of 1778-1 779, and estab- 
lished themselves in a fort built within the present limits of Louis- 
ville. A town government was organized by them in April 1779, 
the settlement at this time being known as ” the Falls of the 
Ohio.” On the 14th of May 1780, the legislature of Virginia, in 
response to a petition of the inhabitants, declared that C.onnolly 
had forfeited his title, and incorporated the settlement under 
the name of Louisville, in recognition of the assistance given to 
the colonies in the War of Independence by Louis XVI. of loanee. 
In 1828 Louisville was chartered as a city ; in 1851 it received a 
second city charter ; in 1870, a third ; and in 1893, a fourth. 
The city’s growth was greatly promoted l)y the introduction of 
successful steam navigation on the Ohio in 181 1 and still further 
by the opening of the canal around the rapids (generally called 
the “ Falls of the Ohio ”). This canal, which is 2J m. in length 
and is known as the Louisville and Portland canal, was author- 
ized by the legislature in 1825 and was opened in December 1830 ; 
between 1855 and 1872 Congress made appropriations for 
enlarging it, and in 1874 it passed entirely under Fc^deral 
control. The first railway to serve the city, the Louisville 
& Frankfort, was completed in 1851. The 6th of August is 
locally known as “ Bloody Monday ” ; on this day in 1855 some 
members of the Know Nothing Party incited a riot that resulted 
in the loss of several lives and of considerable properly. In 
March i8yo a tornado caused great loss in life and property in 
the city. General Clark made his home in Louisville and the 
vicinity after his return from the Illinois country in 1779. 
Louisville was also the early home of tlic actress Mary Anderson ; 
John James Audubon lived here in 1808-1812 ; and 5 m. E. of 
the city are the old home and the grave (with a monument) of 
Zachar)^ Taylor. 

See Reuben T. Durrett, The Centenary of Louisville (Loui'=iville, 
1893), being No. 8 of the Filson Club Publications ; J. S. Johnston 
(ed.), Memonal History of Louisville (Chicago, i89(») ; ami L. V. 
Rule, " Louisville, the Gateway City to the South," in L. P. Powell’s 
Historic Towns of the Southern States (New York, 1900). 

LOULfi, a town of southern Portugal, in the district of Faro 
(formerly the province of Algarve); beautifully situated in an 
inland hilly district, 10 m. N.N.VV. of the seaport of Faro and 
5 m. from Sao JoEo da Venda on the ,Lisbon-Faro railway. 
Pop. (1900) 22,478. Apart from Lisbon, Oporto and Braga, 
Louie is the most populous town in the kingdom. It is sur- 
rounded by walls and towers dating from the Moorish period. 
Hie neighbouring church of Nossa Senhora da Piedade is a 
favourite resort of pilgrims. Basket-making is the principal 
industry ; leather, porcelain and various products of the palm, 
agave and esparto grass are also manufactured . 

LOURDES, a town of south-western France in the department 
of Hautes-Pyrencc.s, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 12 m. S.S.W. 
of Tarbes on the main line of the Southern railway l^tvvcen that 
town and Pau. Pop. (1906) 7228. Lourdes is divided into an 
old and a new town by the Gave de Pau, which at this point 
leaves the valley of Argel^s and turns abruptly to the west. The 
old quarter on the right bank surrounds on three sides a scarped 
rock, on which stands the fortress now used as a prison. Its large 
square keep of the 14th century is the chief survival of feudal 
times. Little is left of the old fortifications except a tower of 
the 13th or 14th century-, surmounting a gateway known as the 
Tour de Gamabie. The old quarter is united with the new town 
by a bridge which is continued in an esplanade leading to the 
basilica, the church of the Rosary and the Grotto, with its spring 
of healing water. The present fame of Lourdes is entirely 
associated with this grotto, where the Virgin Mary is believed 
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in the Roman Catholic world to have revealed herself repeatedly 
to a peasant girl named Bernadette Soubirous in 1858. A statue 
of the Virgin stands on a rock projecting above the grotto, the 
walls of which are covered with crutches and other votive offer- 
ings ; the spot, which is resorted to by multitudes of pilgrims 
from all quarters of the world, is marked by a b^ilica built above 
the grotto and consecrated in 1876. In addition the church of 
the Rosary, a rich building in the Byzantine style, was erected 
in front of and below the basilica from 1884 to 1889. Not far 
from the grotto are several other caves, where prehistoric 
remains have been found. The Hospice de Notre-Dame de 
Douleurs is the chief of the many establishments provided for 
the accommodation of pilgrims. 

Lourdes is a fortified place of the second class ; and is the seat 
of the tribunal of first instance of the arrondissement of Aigjel^s. 
There are marble and slate quarries near the town. The pastures 
of the neighbourhood support a breed of Aquitaine cattle, which is 
most highly valued in south-western France. 

The origin .of Lourdes is uncertain. From the 9th century 
onwards it was the most important place in Bigorre, largely 
owing to the fortress which is intimately connected with its 
history. In 1360 it passed by the treaty of Br^tigny from 
French to English hands, and its governor was murdered by 
Gaston Phoebus, viscount of B(Uirn, for refusing to surrender it 
to the count of Anjou. Nevertheless the fortress did not fall 
into the possession of the French till 1406 after a blockade of 
eighteen months.* Again during the wars of religion the castle 
held out successfully after the town had been occupied by the 
troops of the Protestant captain Gabriel, count of Montgomery. 
From the reign of Louis XIV. to the beginning of the 19th 
century the castle was used as a state prison. Since the visions 
of Bernadette Soubirous, their authentication by a commission of 
enquiry appointed by the bishop of Tarbes, and the authorization 
by the pope of the cult of Our Lady of Lourdes, the quarter on 
the left bank of the Gave has sprung up and it is estimated that 
600,000 pilgrims annually visit the town. The chief of~the 
pilgrimages, known as the national pilgrimage, takes place in 
August. 

< Several religious communities have been named after Our 
I^dy of Lourdes. Of these one, consisting of sisters of the third 
order of St Francis, called the Congregation of Our Lady of 
Lourdes (founded 1877), has its headquarters in Rochester, 
Minnesota. Another, the Order of Our Lady of Lourdes, was 
founded in 1883 for work in the archdiocese of New Orleans. 

See G. Marus, Lourdes et ses environs (Bordeaux, 1894) ; Fourcade, 
V Apparition de la grotte de Lourdes (Paris, 18O2) and L‘ Apparition 
. . . considirie au point de vue de Vart chritien (Bordeaux, 18O2) ; 
Boissarie, Lourdes, histoire mMicale (Paris, iSgij ; Bcrtrin, Htst. 
critique des Svirtements de Lourdes (2nd ed., Paris, 1905), written 
under authority of the bfthop of Tarjpes; H. Lasserre, Miraculous 
Episodes of Lourdes (Tendon, 1884, tr.) ; K. F. Clarke, Lourdes and 
its Miracles (ib., 1889) and Medical Testimony to the Miracles (*6., 
1892) ; D. Barbc, Lourdes hier, aujourd'hui, domain (Paris, 1893 ; 
Eng. trans. by A. Meynell, London, 1894) ; J. R. Gasquet, The Cures 
at Lourdes (London, 1895) ; Les PHerinages de Lourdes. Cantiques, 
insignes, costumes (Lourdes, 1897) ; W. Lcschner, The Origin of 
Lourdes (London, 1900). Zola's Lourdes (Paris, 1894), a criticism 
from the sceptical point of view, in the form of a realistic novel, 
has called forth many replies from the Catholic side. 

LOURENpO MARQUES, capital of Portuguese East Africa, 
or Mozambique, on the north bank of the Espirito Santo or 
English river, Delagoa Bay, and 396 m. by rail via Pretoria 
from Johannesburg. Pop. (1904) 9849, of whom 4691 were 
Europeans and 1690 Asiatics. The town is situated close to 
the mouth of the river in 25° 53' S. and 32° 30' E., and is built 
upon a low-lying spit of sand, formerly surrounded by swamps. 
The streets are regularly laid out and adorned by several fine 
buildings. The principal thoroughfare, the Avenida Aguiar, 

2 m. long, goes from the centre of the town to Reuben Point. 
The harbour is well equipped with piers, quays, landing sheds 
and electric cranes, which enable large steamers to discharge 
cargoes direct into the railway trucks. The depth of water at 
low tide is 18 ft. The streets are lit by electricity and there is 
an electric tramway system 7 m. in extent. At Reul^en Point, 
which marks the spot where the English river enters the bay, 
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are the lighthouse, barradcs and the private residence of the 
wealthy citizens. At its mouth •the English river Is ibwt 
2 m. across. Lourengo Marques is the nearest seaport to the 
Rand gold mines. The port is 8374 m. from Southaaipton via 
Cape Town and 7565 m. via the Suez canal. It is served Ity 
British, Portuguese and German liners, the majority of the 
goods imported being shipped at Southampton, Lisbon or 
Hamburg. Over 50 % of the import trade of Johannesbuig 
is with Lourenfo Marques. Great Britain and British possessions 
take some 40 % of the import trade, Portugal, Germany, Norway, 
Sweden and America coming next in order. Most of the imports, 
being fomarded to the Transvaal, figure alto as exports. The 
chief articles of import are food-stuff s and liquors, iron, Qiineral 
oils, inks and dyes, timber and live stock. These all form part 
of the transit trade. There is practically no export trade by jea 
save in coal, which is brought chiefly from the collieries at 
Middelburg in the Transvaal. At Port Matolla, 20 m. from the 
town, on the river of that name, one of the feeders of the English 
river, is a flourishing timber trade. The average value of the 
total trade of Louren^o Marques for the five years 1897-1899 
and 1902-1903 (1900 and 1901 being years during which trade 
was disorganized by the Anglo-Boer War) was over £3,500,000. 
In 1905 the value of the trade of the port was £5,682,000 ; of 
this total the transit trade was worth over £4,500,000 and the 
imports for local consumption £1,042,000. The retail trade, and 
trade with the natives, is almost entirely in the hands of Indians. 
The chief import for local consumption is cheap wme from 
Portugal, bought by the Kaffirs to the extent of over £500, o#o 
yearly. These natives form the bulk of the Africans who work 
in the Rand gold mines. 

Lourenfo Marques is named after a Portuguese navigator, 
who with a companion (Antonio Calderia) was sent in 1544 by 
the governor of Mozambique on a voyage of exploration. They 
pplored the lower courses of the rivers emptying their waters 
into Delagoa Bay, notably the Espirito Santo, The various 
forts and trading stations which the Portuguese established, 
abandoned and reoccupied on the north bank of the river were 
all called Louren^o Marques. The existing town dates from 
about 1850, the previous settlement having be^ entirely de- 
stroyed by the natives. In 1 87 1 the town was described as a poor 
place, with narrow streets, fairly good flat-roofed houses, 
grass huts, decayed forts and rusty cannon, enclosed by a wall 
6 ft. high then recently erected and protected by bastions at 
intervals. The growing importance of the Transvaal led, how- 
ever, to greater interest being taken in Portugal in the port. 

A commission was sent by the Portuguese government in 1876 
to drain the marshy land near the settlement, to plant the blue 
gum tree, and to build a hospital and a churA. It was not, 
however, until the end of the 19th century that any marked 
development took place in the town, and up to 1903 cargo had 
to be discharged in tugs and lighters. . 

In 1873-1877 Mr Burgers, president of the Transvaal, en- 
deavoured, unsuccessfully, to get a railway built from Pretoria 
to Delagoa Bay. . In 1878-1879 a survey was taken for a line 
from Louren^o Marques to the Transvaal, and in 1883 the Lisbon 
cabinet granted to Colonel Edward McMurdo, an American 
citizen, a concession — which took the place of Others which had 
lapsed — for the building of a railway from Lourenfo Marques 
to the Transvaal frontier, the Boer government having agr^d 
(1883) to continue the line to Pretoria. Under this concession 
Colonel McMurdo formed in London in 1887 a company— the 
Delagoa Bay and East African Railway Company — to construct 
the line. Meantime a secret agreement had been come to 
between President Kruger and Portugal for the concession to 
the Transvaal of a “ steam tramway ” parallel to the projected 
railway, should the company not complete the line in the time 
specified. The company, however, built the line to the fronti^ 
shown on the Portuguese maps of 1883 within the time linflt, 
the railway being opened on the 14th of December 1888. The • 
frontier by this date had been fixed at Komati Poort, 5 m. 
farther from the coast. Portugal had previously agreed to grant 
the company “ a reasonable extension of time to complete 
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the Hne if the frontier should be traced farther inland than ^own 
on the 1S83 maps. The Lisbon government required the exten- 
sion to Komati Poort to be completed in eight months (five of 
which were in the rainy season), an impossible stipulation. The 
railway not being finished, the Portuguese seized the line on the 
25th of June 1889 and cancelled the concession. Portugal in 
so doii;^ acted, to all appearance, under pressure from the 
Transvaal. Great Britain and America at onoe protested, 
Portugal admitted the illegality of her act and consented to 
refer the amount of compensation to Uie decision of three Swiss 
jurists. Hiis was in 1890, when Portugal paid ,£28,000 on 
account. It was not until the 29th of March 1900 that the award 
was made known. The arbitrators ordered Portugal to pay— 
in addition to the £28,000 — a sum, including interest, of £950,000. 
The dam^es were promptly paid. Meantime the railway had 
been continued from Komati I*oort and was opened for through 
traffic to Pretoria on the 8th of July 1895, In 1906-1910 
another railway (47 m. long) was built from Lourcn9o Marques 
due west to ihe Swaziland frontier, being a link in a new line 
to shorten the distance by rail between the Rand and the sea 
by some 60 m. 

See also Delagoa Bay and the authorities there cited. The text 
of the railway arbitration award was published in French at Berne 
in 1900. Annual reports on the trade of Lourenyo Marques arc issued 
by the British Foreign Office. 

LOUSE (O.Eng. lus^ cf. Du. luis^ Ger. TmuSj Dan. and Swed. 
lus\ a term applied to small wingless insects, parasitic upon 
bj^ds and mammals, and belonging strictly speaking to the order 
Anoplura, often included among the Hemiptera, though the term 
is frequently extended to the bird-lice constituting the sub- 
order Mallophaga, formerly included among the Neuroptcra. 
Both agree in having nothing that can be termed a metamor- 
phosis ; they are active from the time of their exit from the 
egg to their death, gradually increasing in size, and undergoing 
several moults or changes of skin. The true lice (or Anoplura) 
arc found on the bodies of many Mammalia, and occasion by 
their presence intolerable irritation. The number of genera 
is few. Two species of Pediculus are found on the human body, 
and are known ordinarily as the head-louse {P. capitis) and the 
body-louse {P» vestimenti)] P. capitis is found on the head, 
especially of children. The eggs, laid on the hairs, and known 
as “ nits/’ hatch in about eight days, and the lice are full grown 
in about a month. Such is their fecundity that it has been 
asserted that one female (probably of P, vestimenti) may in 
eight weeks produce five thousand descendants. Want of 
cleanliness favours their multiplication in a high degree — the 
idea once existed, and is probably still held by the very ignorant, 
that they are ^irectly engendered from dirt. The irritation is 
caused by the rostrum of the insect being inserted into the skin, 
from which the blood is rapidly pumped up, A third human 
louse, known as the crab-lousc {Phthirius pubis) is found amongst 
the hairs on ckher parts of the body, particularly those of the 
pubic region, but probably never on the head. The louse of 
liionkcys is now generally considered as forming a separate 
genus {Pedicinus), but the greater part of those infesting domestic 
and wild quadrupeds are mostly grouped in the large genus 
HaematapinuSf and very rarely is the same species found on 
different kinds of animEds. 

The bird-lice (Mallophaga) are far more numerous in species, 
although the number of genera is comparatively small. With 
the exception of the genus Trichodectes, the various species of 
which are found on mammalia, all infest birds (as their English 
names implies (see Bird-Louse). Louse-infestation is known 
as phthiriasis in medical and veterinary terminology. 

Authorities. — The following works are the most important : 
Penny, Monographia Anaplurorum Britanniae (London, 1843) ; 
Gifibel, Insecta Epizoa (which contains the working-up of Nitzsch's 
posthumous materials ; Leipzig, 1874) ; van Beneden, Animal 
PafostHs (London, 1870) ; Piaget, Us PMiculines (Uiden, 1880) ; 
o -Mignin, Us Parasites et Us maladies parasiiatves (Paris, 1880) ; 
^eumann, and Parasitic Diseases of Domesticated Animals 

(1892) ] Osborn, Pediculi and Mallophaga affecting Man and the 
Lower AnimaU (Washington, 1891 ; V.S. Dept. Agr.) ; Enderlein, 
LtUBc-Studien," Zool. Am. xxviii. (1904). 
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LOUTH, a maritime county in the province of Leinster, Ireland, 
bounded N.E, by Carlingford Bay and €0. Down, E. by the 
Irish Sea, S.W. by Meath, and N.W. by Monaghan and Armagh. 
It is the smallest county in Ireland, its area being 202,731 acres 
or about 317 sq. m. The greater part of the surface is undulating, 
with occasionally lofty hills ; in the north-east, on the borders 
of Carlingford Ixiugh, there is a mountain range approaching 
2000 ft. m height. Many of the bids are finely wooded, and 
towards the sea ihe scenery, in the more elevated districts, is 
strikingly picturesque. With the exception of the promontory 
of Qogher Head, which rises abruptly to a height of 180 ft., 
the coast is for the most part low and sandy. The narrow and 
picturesque Carlingford Lough is navigable beyond the limits 
of the county, and Carlingford and Greenore arc well-known 
watering-places on the county Louth shore. The Bay of Dundalk 
stretches to the town of that name and affords convenient shelter. 
The principal rivers, the Fane, the Lagan, the Clyde and the Dee, 
flow eastwards. None of these is navigable, but the Boyne, 
which forms the southern boundary of the county, is navigable 
for large vessels as far as Drogheda. 

Almost all this county is occupied by an undulating lowland of 
much-folded Silurian shales and fine-grained sandstones; but 
Carboniferous Limestone overlies these rocks north and east of 
Dundalk. Dolerite and gabbro, in turn invaded by granite, have 
broken through the limestone north of Dundalk Bay, and form a 
striking and mountainous promontory. There is now no doubt 
that these rocks, with those on the adjacent moorland of Slieve 
Gullion, belong to the early Cainozoic igneous ceries, and may be 
compared vnth similar masses in the Isle of Skye. A raised beach 
provides a flat terrace at Greenore. Lead ore has been worked in 
the county, as in the adjacent parts of Armagh and Monaghan. 

In the lower regions the soil is a very rich deep mould, admirably 
adapted both for cereals and green crops. The higher mountain 
regions are covered principally with heath. Agriculture generally 
is in an advanced condition, and the farms are for the most part well 
drained. The acreage of tillage is but little below that of pasture, 
Oats, barley, flax, potatoes and turnips are all satisfactorily culti- 
vated. Cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry represent the ^Ik of the 
live stock. Linen manufactures are of some importance. The deep- 
sea and coast fishery has its headquarters at Dundalk, and the salmon 
fishencs at Dundalk (Castletown river) and Drogheda (river Boyne), 
These fisheries, together with oyster beds in Carlingford Lough, are 
of great value. The county is traversed from S. to N. by the Great 
Northern railway, with a branch westward from Dundalk ; while the 
same town Is connected with the port of Greenore by a line owned 
by the I.ondon & North-Western railway of England. From 
Greenore the London & North-Western railway passenger steamers 
run regularly to Holyhead. The town of Ardec is served by a branch 
from the Great Northern line at Dromin. 

The population (71,9x4 in 1891 ; 65,820 in 1901) decreases at 
about an average rate, and a considerable number of the inliabitants 
emigrate. Of the total population about 92 % are Roman Catholics. 
The principal towns are Dundalk (jxjp. 13,076) , Drogheda (12,7(10) 
and Ardec (1883). The county includes six baronies and sixty-four 
parishes. Assizes are held at Dundalk and quarter sessions at Ardee, 
Drogheda and Dundalk. X-ovth was represented by two county and 
ten toough members in the Irish parliament ; the two present 
divisions are the north and south, each returning one member. The 
county is in the Protestant dioceses of Armagh and Clogher and the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Armagh. 

The territory which afterwards became the county Ivoulh 
was included in the principality of Uriel, Orgial or Argial, whi(’h 
comprehended also the greater part of Meath, Monaghan and 
Armagh. The chieftain of the district was conquered by John 
de Courcy in 1183, and Louth or Uriel was among the shires 
generally considered to have been created by King John, and 
peopled by English settlers. Until the time of Elizabeth it 
was included in the province of Ulster. County Louth is rich 
in antiquarian remains. There are ancient buildings of all dates, 
and spears, swords, axes of bronze, ornaments of gold, and other 
relics have been discovered in quantities. Among Druidical 
remains is the flne cromlech of BaJlymascanlan, between Dundalk 
and Greenore. Danish raths and other forts are numerous. 
It is said that there were originally twenty religious houses in 
the county. Of the remains of these the most interesting are at 
Monasterboice and Mellifont, both near Drogheda. At the 
former site are two churches, the larger dating probably from the 
9th century, the smaller from the 13th j a fine round tower, 
no ft. in l^ight, but not quite perfect ; and three crosses, two 
of which, 27 and 15 ft, in height respectively, are adorned with 
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moulding, sculptured figoreg and tmcery, and are among the 
finest in Ireland. At Mellifont are the remains of the first 
Cistercian monastery founded in Ireland, in 1142, with a massive 
gatehouse, an octagonal baptistery and chaptcr-house. Carlmg- 
ford and Drogheda have monastic remains, and at Dromiskin is 
a round tower, in part rebuilt. Ardce, an ancient town, incorpor^ 
ated in 1376, has a castle of the 13th century. At Dunbar a 
charter of Charles II. (1679) gave the inhabitants the right to 
elect a sovereign. Louth, 5^ m. S.W. from Dundalk, is a decayed 
town which gave its name to the county, and contains ruins of an 
abbey to which was attached one of the most noted early schools 
in Ireland. 

LOUTH, a market-town and municijml boroiigh in the E. 
Lindsey or Louth parliamentary division of Lmcolnshire, 
England, on the river Lud, 141 J m. N. of London by the Grimsby 
branch of the Great Northern railway. Pop. (1901) 9518. 
By a canal, completed in 1763, there is water communication 
with the Humber. The Perpendicular church of St James, 
completed about 1515, with a spire 300 ft. in height, is one of the 
finest ecclesiastical buildings in the county. Traces of a building 
of the 13th century are perceptible. There are a town hall, a 
com exchange and a market -hall, an Edward VI. grammar 
school, which is richly endowed, a commercial school founded 
in 1676, a hospital and several alm.shouses. Thorpe Hall is a 
picturesque building dated 1584. In the vicinity are the ruins 
of a Cistercian abbey (Louth Park). The industries include 
the manufacture *of agricultural implements, iron -founding, 
brewing, malting, and rope and brick-making. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. Area, 
2749 acres. 

Ix)uth (LudeSy Lmveth) is first mentioned in the Domesday 
record as a borough held, as it had been in Saxon times, by the 
bishop of Lincoln, who had a market there. The see retained 
the manor until it was surrendered by Bishop Holbeach to 
Henry VIIL, who granted it to Edward, earl of Lincoln, but it 
was recovered by the Crown before 1562. Louth owed much of Its 
early prosperity to the adjacent Cistercian abbey of Louth Park, 
founded in 1139 by Alexander bishop of Lincoln. The borough 
was never more than prescriptive, though burgesses were 
admitted throughout the middle ages and until 1711, their sole 
privilege being freedom from tolls. The medieval government 
of the town was by the manor court under the presidency of the 
bishop’s high steward, the custom being for the reeve to be 
elected by eighteen cx-reeves. Tlie original parish church was 
built about 1170. During the 13th and 14th centuries nine 
religious gilds were founded in the town. Fear of confiscation of 
the property of the.se gilds seems to have been one of the chief 
local causes of the Lincolnshire Rebellion, which broke out here 
ill 1536- The disturbantc began by tlie parishioners seizing 
the church ornaments to pre^T^t their surrender. The bishop’s 
steward, who arrived to open the manorial court for the election 
of a reeve, agreed to ride to ask the king the truth about the 
jewels, but this did not satisfy the people, who, while showing 
respect to a royal commission, seized and burnt the papers of the 
bishop’s registrar. After swearing several country gentlemen to 
their cause, the rebels dispersed, agreeing to meet on the following 
day under arms. Edward VI. in 1551 incorporated Louth under 
one warden and six assistants, who were to be managers of the 
school founded by the .same charter. This was confirmed in 1564 
by Elizabeth, who granted the manor of Louth to the corporation 
with all rights and all the lands of the suppressed gilds at an 
annual fee-farm rent of £84. James 1. gave the commission of 
the peace to the warden and one assistant in 1605 ; a further i 
charter was obtained in 1830. Louth has never been a parlia- 
mentary borough. The markets said to have been held from 
ancient times and the three fairs on the third Sunday after 
Easter and the feasts of St Martin and St James were cemfirmed 
in 1551. Louth was a seat of the wtwl trade as early as ^297 ; the 
modem manufactures seem to have arisen at the end of the i8th 
century, when, according to the charter of 1830, there was a great 
increase in the population, manufactures^ trade and commerce 
of the town. 
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1X)UVAIN (Fkm. Leuven), a town of Belgium in the province 
of Brabant, of which it was the capital in the 14^1 century 
before the rise of Brussels. Pop. (1904) 42,194. Local tradition 
attributes the establishment of a permanent camp at this spot 
to Julius Caesar, but Louvain only became important in the 
nth century as a place of residence for the dukes of Brabant. 
In 1356 Louvain was the scene of the famous J&yeuse EnirSe 
of Wenceslas which represented the principal charter of Brabant 
At that time it had a population of at least 50,000 and was very 
prosperous as the centre of the woollen trade in centfal Belgium. 
The gild of weavers numbered 2400 members. . The old walls 
of Louvain were 4J m. in circumference, and have been replaoKl 
by boulevards, but within them there is a considerable extent of 
cultivated ground. Soon after the Joyetise Entree a serious ifend 
began between the citizens and the patrician class, and eventually 
the duke threw in his lot with the latter. After a struggle of 
over twenty years’ duration the White Hoods, as the citizens 
called themselves, were crushed. In 1379 they massacred 
seventeen nobles in the town hall, but this crime brought down 
on them the vengeance of the duke, to whom in 1383 they made 
the mo.si abject and complete surrender. With this civil strife the 
importance and prosperity of Louvain declined. Matty weavers 
fled to Holland anti England, the duke took up his residence in the 
strong castle of Vilvorde, and Brussels prospered at the expense 
of Louvain. What it lost in trade it partially recovered as a seat 
of learning, for in 1423, Duke John IV. of Brabant founded them 
a university and ever since Louvain University has enjoyed the 
first place in Belgium. It has always prided itself most on 
theological teaching. In 1679 the university was established in 
the old Cloth Workers’ Hall,’ a building dating from 1317, with 
lung pcades and graceful pillars supporting the upper storeys. 
The library contains 70,000 volumes and some 500 manuscripts. 
Attached to the university are four residential colkges at which 
the number of students average two thousand. In the 16th 
century when the university was at the he^ht of its fame it 
counted six thousand. , 

The most remarkable building in Louvain is the HBtcl de 
Ville, OTO of the richest and most ornate examples of pointed 
Gothic in the country. If less ornate than that of Oudenarde 
it is more harmonious in its details. It was the work of Mathieu 
de Layens, master mason, who worked at it from 1448 to 14631 
The building is one of lliree storeys each with ten pointed 
windows forming the facade facing^ the square. Above is a 
graceful balustrade behind which is a lofty roof, and at the 
angles are towers perforated for the passage of the lighit. The 
other tluee sides are lavishly deconited with statuary. The 
interior is not noteworthy. 

Opposite the Hotel de Ville is the fine church of St Pierre, 
in the form of a cross with a low tower to wh?ch the spire 
has never been added. The existing edifice was built on tdie 
site of an older church between 1425 and 1497. It contains* 
seven chapcls,in two of which are fine pictures by Dierich Bouts 
formerly attributed to Memling. Much of the iron and brass 
work is by Jean Matseys. There is also an ancient tomb, being 
the monument of Henry I., duke of Brabant, who died b 
1235. There are four other interesting churches in Louvain, 
viz. Ste Gertrude, St Quentin, St Michael and St Jacques* 
In the l^t-named is a fine De Grayer representing St Hubert. 
Some ruins on a hill exist of the old castle of the counts of 
Louvain whose title was merged in the higher style of the dukes 
of Brabant. 

UUVBlt, Louvre or Luffer, in architecture, the lantam 
built upon the roof of the hall in ancient times to allow smoke ' 
to escape when the fire was made on the pavement in the middle 
of the hall. The term is also applied to the fiat overlapping 
slips of wood, glass, &c., with which such openings are closed^ 
arrai^ to give ventilation without the admission of raia 
Opening fitted with louvers are now utiKrscd for the purposes oS 
ventilation in schools and manufactories. 
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LOUVET, J.- 

The word has been derived from the French Vouvert, the “ open ” 

3 >ace. This, Minsheu's guess, is now generally abandoned. The 
Id French form, of which the English is an aclaptation, was lover 
or lovier. The medieval Latin lodium, lodanum, is suggested as the 
ultimate origin. Du Cange {Glossarium, s.v. “ lodia ") defines it as 
lugununiy i.e. a small hut. The English form " louvre " is due to a 
confusion with the name of the palace in Paris. The origin of that 
name is also unknown ; louverie, place of wolves, is one of the 
suggestions, the* palace being supposed to have originally been a 
hunting-box (see Paris). 

LOUVET, JEAN {c, 1370- c. 1440), called the president of 
Provence, occupied the position of president of the Chambre des 
Comptes at Aix in 1415. Towards the end of that year he 
went to Paris with Louis II. of Anjou, king of Sicily, attached 
himself to ’the dauphin Charles, and after having been chief 
steward of the household to Queen Isabella he turned against her. 
H: was one of the principal agents of the Armagnac party, and 
became the most influential adviser of Charles VIL during the 
first years of his reign. But his rapacity gained him enemies, 
and when tlie constable Arthur, earl of Richmond, attained a 
preponderating influence over Charles VII. Ix)uvet retired to 
his captaincy of Avignon. He still remained a personage of 
importance in his exile, and played an influential part even in 
his last years. 

See Vallet de Viriville in the Nouvelle Biographie ginirale, and G. du 
FresnedeBeaucourt,//iSfo»>^rfeCAaWgsV/i. (1881-1891) (J. V.*) 

LOUVET DE COUVRAI, JEAN BAPTISTE (1760-1797), 
French writer and politician, was bom in Paris on the 1 2th of 
June 1760, the son of a stationer. He became a bookseller’s 
Uerk, and first attracted attention with a not very moral novel 
called Lcs Amours du chevalier de Fawi/ar (Paris, 

The character of the heroine of this book, Lodoiska, was taken 
from the wife of a jeweller in the Palais Royal, with whom he 
had formed a liaison. She was divorced from her husband in 
1792 and married Louvet in 1793, His second novel, £}milie 
de Varmont, was intended to prove the utility and necessity 
of divorce and of the marriage of priests, questions raised by 
the Revolution. Indeed all his works were directed to the ends 
of the Revolution. He attempted to have one of his unpublished 
plays, VAnobli conspirateur, performed at the Theatre Fran^ais, 
and records maively that one of its managers, M. d’Orfeuil, 
listened to the reading of the first three acts with mortal 
impatience,” exclaiming at last : “I should need cannon in 
order to put that piece on the stage.” A sort of farce ” at the 
expense of the army of the emigres, La Grande Revue des armces 
ftoire et blanche, had, however, better success : it ran for twenty- 
five nights. 

louvet was, however, first brought into notice as a politician 
by his Paris justific, in reply to a “ truly incendiary ” pamphlet 
in which Movfnier, after the removal of the king to Paris in 
October 1789, had attacked the capital, “ at that time blameless,” 
and argued that the court should be established elsewhere. 
This led to Lpuvet’s election to the Jacobin Club, for which, as he 
writes bitterly in his Memoins, the qualifications were then 
a genuine civisme and some talent.” A self-styled philosophe 
of the true revolutionary type, he now threw himself ardently 
into the campaign against ” despotism ” and reaction,” i.e. 
against the moderate constitutional royalty advocated by 
I^fayette, the Abbe Maury and other Machiavellians.” On 
the 25th of December 1791 he presented at the bar of the 
Assembly his Petition conirc les princes, which had ” a prodigious 
success in the senate and the empire.” Elected deputy to 
the Assembly for the department of Loiret, he made his first 
speech in Januar)' 1792. He attached himself to the Girondists, 
whose vague dci.sm, sentimental humanitarianism and ardent 
republicanism he fully shared, and from March to November 
1792 he published, at Roland’s expense, a bi-wcckly journal- 
affiche, of which, the title, La Sentinelle, proclaimed its mission 
to be to “ enlighten the people on all the plots ” at a time when, 
Austria having declared war, the court was “ visibly betraying 
our armies.” On the loth of August he became editor of the 
Journal des dibats, and in this capacity , as well as in the Assembly, 
made himself conspicuous by his attacks on Robespierre, Marat 
end the other Montagnards, whom he declares he would have 
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succeeded in bringing to justice in September but for the poor 
support he received from the Girondist leaders. It is more 
probable, however, that his ill-balanced invective contributed 
to their ruin and his own ; for him Robespierre was a “ royalist,” 
Marat ” the principal agent of England,” the Montagnards 
Orleanists in masquerade. His courageous attitude at the 
trial of Louis XVI., when he supported the ** appeal to the 
people,” only served still further to discredit the Girondists. 
He defended them, however, to the last with great courage, if 
with little discretion ; and after the crisis of the 31st of May 
1793 he shared the perils of the party who fled from Paris (see 
Girondi.sts), His wife, Lodoiska,” who had actively co- 
operated in his propaganda, was also in danger. 

After the fall of Robespierre, he was recalled to the Convention, 
when he was instrumental in bringing Carrier and the others 
responsible for the Noyades of Nantes to justice. His influence 
was now considerable ; he was elected a member of the Committee 
of the Constitution, president of the Assembly, and member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, against the overgrown power 
of which he had in earlier days protested. His hatred of the 
Mountain had not made him reactionary ; he was soon regarded 
as one of the mainstays of the “ Jacobins,” and La Sentinelle 
reappeared, under his auspices, preaching union among re- 
publicans. Under the Directory (1795) he was elected a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred, of which he was secretary, and 
also a member of the Institute. Meanwhile he had returned to 
his old trade and set up a bookseller’s shop ifl the Palais Royal. 
But, in spite of the fact that he had once more denounced the 
Jacobins in La Sentinelle, his name had become identified with 
all that the combative spirits of the jeunesse doree most disliked ; 
his shop was attacked by the ‘‘ young men ” with cries of 
** A bas la Loupe, d bas la belle Lodoiska, d bas les gardes du corps 
de Louvet I ” he and his wife were insulted in the streets and the 
theatres : A has les Louvets et les Louvetanis 1 ” and he was 
compelled to leave Paris. The Directory appointed him to the 
consulship at Palermo, but he died on the 25th of August 1797 
before taking up his post. 

In 1795 Loti vet published a portion of his Memoirs under the title 
of Quelques notices pour Vhistotre ct le rScit de mes pirils depuis le ji 
mat /7QJ, They were mainly written in the various hiding-places 
in which Louvet took refuge, and they give a vivid picture of the 
sufferings of the proscribed Girondists. They form an invaluable 
document for the study of the psychology of the Revolution ; for, 
in spite of their considerable literary art, they are artless in their 
revelation of the mental and moral state of their author, a character- 
istic type of the honest, sentimental, somewhat hysterical and wholly 
unbalanced minds nurtured on the abstractions of the philosophes. 
The first complete edition of the Mimoires de Louvet de Couvrai, 
edited, with preface, notes and tables, by F. A. Aulard, was published 
at Paris in 1889. 

LOUVIERS, a town of north-west(ym France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Eure, 17 i m. S.S.E. of 
Rouen byroad. Pop. (1906) 9449. Louviers is pleasantly situated 
in a green valley surrounded by wooded hills, on the Eure, which 
here divides into several branches. The old part of the town, 
built of wood, stands on the left bank of the river ; the more 
modem portions, in brick and hewn stone, on the right. 'Jhere 
are spacious squares, and the place is surrounded by boulevards. 
The Gothic church of Notre-Dame has a south portal which 
ranks among the most beautiful works of the kind produced 
in the 15th century ; it contains fine stained glass of the 15th 
and 36th centuries and other works of art. The hotel-de-villc, 
a large modern building, contains a museum and library. The 
chief indu.stry is cloth and flannel manufacture. There arc 
wool-spinning and fulling mills, thread factories and manu- 
factories of spinning and weaving machinery, and enamel ware \ 
leather-working, dyeing, metal-founding and bell-founding 
are also carried on. The town is the seat of a sub-prefect and 
has a court of first instance, a tribunal of commerce, a chamber 
of arts and manufactures, and a council of trade arbitrators. 

Louviers (Lovera) was originally a villa of the dukes of Normandy 
and in the middle ages belonged to the archbishops of Rouen ; its 
cloth-making industry first arose in the beginning of the 13th 
century. It changed bands once and again during the Hundred 
Years' War, and from Charles VIL it received extensive privileges, 
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and the title of Louviers le Franc for the bravery of its inhabitants 
in driving the English from Pont de I'Arche, Vemeuil and Harcourt. 
It passed through various troubles successively at the period of the 
League of the Public Weal under Louis XL, in the religious wars 
(when the parlemcnt of Houen sat for a time at Louviers) and in the 
wars of the Fronde. 

See G. Petit, Hist, de Louviers (Louviers, 1877). 

LOUVOIS, FRANCOIS MICHEL LE TELUER, Marquis de 
(1641-1691X French statesman, war minister of Louis XIV., 
was born at Paris on the i8th of January 1641. His father, 
Michel le Tellier {q.v.\ married him to an heiress, the marquise 
de Courtenvaux, and instructed him in the management of state 
business. The young man won the king’s confidence, and in 1666 
he succeeded his father as war minister. His talents were per- 
ceived by Turenne in the war of Devolution (1667-68), who gave 
him instruction in the art of providing armies. After the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louvois devoted himself to organizing the 
French army. The years between 1668 and 1672, says Omille 
Rousset, “ were years of preparation, when Lionne was labouring 
with all his might to find allies, Colbert to find money, and 
Louvois soldiers for Louis.” The work of Louvois in these years 
is bound up with the historical development of the French army 
and of armies in general (see Army). Here need only be men- 
tioned Louvois’s reorganization of the military orders of merit, 
his foundation of the Hotel des lnvalides,and the almost forcible 
enrolment of the nobility and gentry of France, in which Louvois 
carried out part of Louis’s measures for curbing the spirit of 
independence by Service in the army or at court. The success 
of his measures is to be seen in the victories of the great war of 
1672-78. After the peace of Nijmwegen Louvois was high in 
favour, his father had been made chancellor, and the influence of 
Colbert was waning. The ten years of peace between 1678 and 
3688 were distinguished in French history by the rise of Madame 
de Maintenon, the capture of Strassburg and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in all of which Louvois bore a prominent 
part. The surprise of Strassburg in 1681 in time of peace was not 
only planned but executed by Louvois and Monclar. A saving 
clause in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which provided 
for some liberty of con.science, if not of worship, Louvois sharply 
annulled with the phrase “ Sa majesty veut qu’on fasse sentir 
les derni^res rigiicurs ^ ceux qui nc voudront pas se faire de sa 
religion.” He claimed also the credit of inventing the dragon- 
nades, and mitigated the rigour of the soldiery only in so far as 
the licence accorded was prejudicial to discipline. Discipline, 
indeed, and complete subjection to the royal authority was the 
political faith of Louvois. Colbert died in 1683, and had been 
replaced by Le Pelletier, an adherent of Louvois, in the controller- 
generalship of finances, and by Louvois himself in his ministry 
for public buildings, which he took that he might be the minister 
able to gratify the king’# two favourite pastimes, war and build- 
ing. Ix)uvois was able to superintend the successes of the first 
years of the war of the League of Augsburg, but died suddenly of 
apoplexy after leaving the king's cabinet on July 16, 1691. 
His sudden death caused a suspicion of poison. Louvois was one 
of the greatest of the rare class of great war ministers. French 
history can only point to Carnot as his equal. Both had to 
organize armies out of old material on a new system, both were 
admirable contrivers of campaigns, and both devoted themselves 
to the material well-being of the soldiers. In private life and 
in the means employed for gaining his ends, Louvois was un- 
scrupulous and shameless. 

The principal authority for Louvois’s life and times is Camille 
Rousset's Histoirc de Louvois (Paris, 1872), a great work founded 
on the 90b vohiincs of his despatches at the Depot dc la Guerre. 
vSaint Simon from his class prejudices is hardly to be trusted, but 
Madame de Scyigne throws many side-lights oh his times. Testament 
politique de Louvois (1095) is spurious. 

LOUYS, PIERRE (1870- ), French novelist and poet, was 

born in Paris on the loth of December 1870. When he was 
nineteen he founded a review. La Conque, which brought him 
into contact with the leaders of the Parnassians, and counted 
Swinburne, Maeterlinck, Mallarmd and others among its con- 
tributors. He won notoriety by his novel Aphrodite (1896), 
which gave a vivid picture of Alexandrian morals at the 


beginning of the Christian era. His Chansons de BUitis, roman 
lyrique (1894), which purported to be a translation from the 
Greek, is a glorification of Sapphic love, which in subject-matter 
is objectionable in the highest degree ; but its delicate decadent 
prose is typical bf a modem French literary school, and some 
of the “ r.ongs were set to music by Debussy and others. Later 
books arc : La Femme et le pantin ^1898) ; Les Aventures du roi 
Pausolc (1900); Sanguines (1903); Archipel (1906). Louys 
married in 1899 Louise dc Heredia, younger daughter of the poet. 

LOVAT, SIMON FRASER, i2TH Baron {c. 1667-1747), Scottish 
chief and Jacobite intriguer, was bom about 1667 and was the 
.second son of Thomas Fraser, third son of the 8th Lord Lovat. 
The barony bf Lovat dates from about 1460, in the person of 
Hugh Fraser, a descendant of Simon Fraser (killed at fialidon 
Hill in 1338) who acquired the tower and fort of Lovat near 
Beauly, Inverness-shire, and from whom the clan Fraser ^as 
called “ Maeshimi ” (sons of Simon). Young Simon was educated 
at King’s College, Aberdeen, and his correspondence afterwards 

f ives proof, not only of a command of good English and idiomatic 
rench, but of such an acquaintance with the Latin classics as 
to leave him never at a loss for an apt quotation from Virgil or 
Horace. Whether Lovat ever felt any real loyalty to the Stuarts 
or was actuated by self-interest it is difficult to determine, but 
that he was a bom traitor and deceiver there can be no doubt. 
One of his first acts on leaving college was to recruit three hundred 
men from his clan to form part of a regiment in the service of 
William and Mary, in which he himself was to hold a command, — 
his object being to have a body of well-trained soldiers under lys 
influence, whom at a moment’s notice he might carry over to 
the interest of King James. Among other outrages in which he 
was engaged about this time was a rape and forced marfi^e 
committed on the widow of the loth Lord Lovat with the view 
apparently of securing his own succession to the estates ; and it 
is a curious instance of influence that, after being subjected by 
him to horrible ill-usage, she is said to have become seriously 
attached to him. A prosecution, however, having been instituted 
against him by Lady Lovat’s family, Simon retired first to his 
native strongholds in the Highlands, and afterwards to France, 
where he found his way in July 3 702 to the court of St Germain. 
In 1699, on his father’s death, he assumed the title*of Lord Lovat. 
One of his first steps towards gaining influence in France seems 
to have been to announce his conversion to the Catholic faith. 
He then proceeded to put the project of restoring the exiled 
family into a practical shape. Hitherto nothing seems to h%ve 
been known among the Jacobite exiles of the efficiency of the 
Highlanders as a military force. But Lovat saw that, as they 
were the only part of the British i^opulation accustomed to the 
independent use of arms, they could be at ongp put in action 
against the reigning power. His plan therefore was to land 
five thousand French troops at Dundee, where they might reach 
the north-eastern passes of the Highlands in a day’s march, and 
be in a position to divert the British troops till*the Highlands 
should have time to rise. Immediately afterwards five hundred 
men were to land on the west coast, seize Fort William or Invef- 
lochy, and thus prevent the access of any military force from the 
south to the central Highlands. The whole scheme indicates 
Lovat’s sagacity as a military strategist, and his plan was 
continuously kept in view in all future attempts of the Jacobites, 
and finally acted on in the outbreak of 1745. The advisers of 
the Pretender seem to have been either slow to trust their 
coadjutor or to comprehend his project. At last, however, 
he was despatched (1703) on a secret mission to the Highlands to 
sound those of the chiefs who were likely to rise, and to ascertain 
what forces they could bring into the field. He found, however, 
that there was little disposition to join the rebellion, and he 
then apparently made up his mind to secure his own safety hy 
revealing all that he knew to the government of Queen Anne. 
He persuaded the duke of Queensberry that his rival, the duke 
of Atholl, was in the Jacobite plot, and that if Queensbeiry* 
supported him he could obtain evidence of this at St Germain, 
Queensberry foolishly entered into the intrigue with him against 
Atholl, but when Lovat had gone to France with a pass from 
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Queensbeny the affair was betrayed to Atholl by Robert 
Ferguson, and resulted in , Queensberrv’s discomfiture. The 
story is obscure, and is complicated by partisanship on either 
side; but Lovat was certainly playing a double game. His 
agility, however, was not remunerative. On returning to Paris 
suspicions got afloat as to Lovat’s proceedings, and he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Angoulcme. He remained nearly 
ten years under supervision, till in November 1714 he made 
his escape to England, l^br some twenty-five years after this 
he was chiefly occupied in lawsuits for the recovery of his estates 
and the re-cstablishmcnt of liis fortune, in both of which objects 
he was successful. The intei^^als of lus leisure were filled up b)' 
Jacobite and Anti- Jacobite intrigues, in which he seems to have 
alternately, as suited his interests, acted the traitor to both 
parties. Hut he so far obtained the confidence of the government 
as to secure the appointments of sheriff of Inverness and of colonel 
of an independent company. His disloyal practices, however, 
soon led to his being suspected ; and he was deprived of both his 
appointments. When the rebellion of 1745 broke out, Lovat 
acted with characteristic duplicity. He represented to the 
Jacobites — wliat was probably in the main true — that though 
eager for their success his weak health and advanced years 
prevented him from joining the standard of the prince in person, 
while to the Ixird President Forbes he professed his cordial 
attachment to llie existing slate of things, but lamented tluit his 
son, in spite of all his remonstrances, Ixad joined the Pretender, 
and succeeded in taking with him u strong force from the clan 
of the Frasers. The truth was that the lad was unwilling to go, 
but was compelled by his father. Lovat’s false professions of 
fidelity did not long deceive the government, and after the 
battle of Cullodon he was obliged to retreat to the Highlands, 
after seeing from a distant height his castle of Dounie burnt by 
the royal army. Even then, broken down by disease and old ago, 
carried on a litter and unable to move without assistance, liis 
mental resources did not fitil ; and in a conference with several 
of the Jacobite leaders he proposed that they should raise a body 
of three thousand men, which would be enough to make their 
mountains impregnable, and at length force the government to 
give them advantageous terms. The project was not carried out, 
and Lovat, aft6T enduring incredible hardships in his wanderings, 
was at last arrested on an iskind in Loch Aforar. He was conveyed 
in a litter to London, and after a trial of five days sentence of 
death was pronounced on tlic 1 9th of March 1 747. His execution 
took place on the 9th of April. His conduct to the last was 
dignified and even cheerful. Just before submitting his head to 
the block he repeated the line from Horace — 

“ Diilce et decorum est pro patria mori." 

His son Suffor Fraser, Master of l^vat (1726-1782) (not to 
be confused with another Simon Fraser who saw somewhat 
similar service and was killed in 1777 the battle of Saratoga), 
was a soldier, who at the beginning of the Seven Years’ War 
raised a corps ^ of Fraser Highlanders for the English service, 
smd at the outbreak of the American War of Independence raised 
another regiment which took a prominent part in it. He fought 
under Wolfe in Canada, and also in Portugal, and rose to be a 
British major-general. The family estates were restored to him, 
but the title was not revived till 1837. On his death without 
issue, and also of his successor, his half-brother Archibald 
Campbell Fraser (1736-1815), the Lovat estates passed to the 
Frasers of Strichen, Aberdeenshire. The i6th Baron Lovat 
0 ). 1871) raised a corps of mounted infantry (Lovat’s Scouts) 
in the Boer war of 1899-1902. 

Memoirs of Lord Lovat (1746 and 1767) ; J. Hill Burton, Life 
of Simon, Lord Lovat (1^47) ; J. Anderson, Account of the Family of 
Frizell or Fraser (ICdinburRh, 1825) A. Mackenaie, History of the 
Frasers of Lovat (Invoraese, ; Mrs A. T. Thomson, Memoirs of 
the Jacobites (1845-9) ; and W. C. Mackenzie, Simon Fraser, Lord 
Lovat (1908). 

; LOVE-BIRD, a name somewhat indefinitely bestowed, chiefly 
bv dealers and their customers, on some of the smaller short- 
tailed parrots, from the affection which examples of opposite sexes 
exlubit towards each other. By many ornithologists the birds 
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thus named, brought almost entirely from Africa and South 
America, have been retained in a single genus, Psiitacula, though 
those belonging to the former country were by others separated 
as Agapornis, This separation, however, was neither generall)' 
approved nor easily justified, until Garrod {Proc. ZooL Society, 
1^74, p. 593) assigned gmod anatomical ground, afforded by the 
structure of the carotid artery, for regarding the two groups 
as distinct, and thus removed the puzzle presented by tlie 
geographical distribution of the species of Psitiacula in a large 
sense, though Huxley {op. cit. 1868, p. 319) had suggested one 
way of meeting the difficulty. As the genus is now restricted, 
only one of the six species of Psittacula enumerated in the 
Nomenclator Avium of Sekter and Salvin is known to be found 
outside the Neotropical Region, the exception being the Mexican 
P. cyanopygia, and not one of the seven recognized by the same 
authors as forming the nearly allied genus Urochroma. On the 
other hand, of Agapornis, from which the so-called genus Polto^ 
psiiia can scarcely be separated, five if not six species are known, 
all belonging to the Ethiopian Region, and all but one, A. cana 
(which is indigenous to Madagascar, and thence has been widely 
disseminated), are natives of Africa. In this group probably 
comes also Psiiiinus, with a single species from the Malay.! n 
oubregion. One of the birds most commonly called love-birds, 
but with no near relationship to any of the above, being a long- 
tailed though very small parrot, is the budgerigar {MelopsiUacus 
mdulaius) now more familiar in Europe than most native birds, 
as it is used to “ tell fortunes ” in the street*, and is bred by 
hundreds in aviaries. Its native countrv’ is Australia. (A. N.) 

LOVEDALE, a mission station in the Victoria East division 
of the Cape province, South Africa. It lies 1720 ft. above the 
sea on the banks of the Tyumie ((’humic) tributary of the 
Keiskama river, some 2 m. N. of Alice, a town 88 m. N.W. by 
rail of East London. The station was founded in 1824 by the 
Glasgow Missionary Society and was named after Dr John Love, 
one of the leading members of, and at the time secretary to, the 
society. 'I’hc site first chosen was in the Nct-ra valley. But in 
1834 the mission buildings were destroyed by the Kaflir.s. 
On rebuilding, the station was removed somewhat farther 
north to tlie banks of the 'J’y umie. I rr 1 846 the work at Lovedalc 
was again interrupted, this time by the War of the Axe (see 
Cape Colony : History). On this occasion the buildings were 
converted into a fort and garrisoned by regular troops. Once 
more, in 1850, the Kaffirs threatened lA)vedale and made an 
attack on the neighbouring Fort Hare,^ built during the previous 
w'ar. 

Until 1841 the missionaries had devoted themselves almost 
entirely to evangelistic work ; in that year the Lovedale 
Alissionarv Institute w^as founded by the Rev. W. Govan, who, 
save for brief intervals, continued at ips head until 1870. He 
was then succeeded by the Rfev. James Stewart (1831-1905), who 
had joined the mission in 1867, having previously (1861-1863), 
and partly in company with David Livingstone, explored the 
Zambezi regions. To Stewart, who remained at the head of the 
institute till his death, is due the existing organization at Love- 
dale. 'J’he institute, in addition to its purely church work-in 
which no sectarian tests are allowed— provides for the education 
of natives of both sexes in nearly all branches of learning (Stewart 
discontinued the teaching of Greek and Latin, adopting English 
as the classic) ; it also takes European scholars, no colour dis- 
tinction being allowed in any department of the work. The 
institute gives technical training in many subjects and maintains 
various industries, including such diverse enterprises as farming 
and printing-works. It also maintains a hospital. The school 
buildings rival in accommodation and completeness those of 
the schools in large English cities. The sum paid in fees by 
scholars (of whom fully nine-tenths were Kaffirs) in the period 
1841-1908 was {84,000. llie educational and industrial methods 
initiated at Lovedale have been widely adopted by other 

^ This fort was named after Colonel John Hare (d. 184O) of 
the 27th Regiment, from 1838 lieutenant-governor of the eastern 
provinces and commander of the first division of the field force in 
the War of the Axe. 
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missionary bodies. Lovedale is now a branch of of 

the United Free Church of Scotland. 

See R. Young, African Wastes Reclaimed and Illustrated in the 
Story of the l.ovedale Mission (London, 1902) ; J. Stewart, Lovedale ^ 
Past and Present (London, 1884), and Dawn in the Dark Continent 
(London, 1903) ; J. Wells, Stewart of Lovedale (London, 1908). 

LOVELACEf RICHARD (1618-1658), English poet, was bom 
at V/oolwich in 1618. He was a scion of a Kentish family, 
and inherited a tradition of military distinction, mamtained 
by successive generations from the time of Edward III. His 
father. Sir William Lovelace, had served in the Low Countries, 
received the honour of knighthood from James I., and was killed 
at Grolle in 1628. His brother, Francis Lovelace, the “ Colonel 
Francis ” of Lucasta, served on the side of Charles I., and de- 
fended Caermarthen in 1644. His mother’s family was legal ; 
her grandfather had been chief baron of the exchequer. Richard 
was educated at the Charterhouse and at Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, where he matriculated in 1634. Through the request 
of one of the queen's ladies on the royal visit to Oxford he was 
made M.A., though only in his second year at the university. 
Lovelace’s fame has been kept alive by a few songs and the 
romance of his career, and his poems are commonly spoken 
of as careless improvisations, and merely the amusements of an 
active soldier. But the unhappy course of his life gave him 
more leisure for verse-making than opportunity of soldiering. 
Before the outbreak of the civil war in 1642 his only active 
service was in the bloodless expedition which ended in the 
Pacification of Berwick in 1640. On the Conclusion of peace he 
entered into possession of the family estates at Bethersden, 
Canterbury, Chart and Halden in Kent. By that time he was 
one of the most distinguished of the company of courtly poets 
gathered round Queen Henrietta, who were influenced as a school 
by contemporary French writers of 7 >ers de societe. He wrote a 
comedy, The Scholar, when he was sixteen, and a tragedy, 
The Soldier, when he was twenty-one. From what he says of 
Fletcher, it would seem that this dramatist was his model, but 
only the prologue and epilogue to his comedy have been preserved. 
When the rupture between king and parliament took place, 
Lovelace was committed to the Gatehouse at Westminster for 
presenting to the Commons in 1642 a petition from Kentish 
royalists in the king’s favour. It was then that he wrote his 
most famous song, “ To Althea from Prison.” He was liberated, 
says Wood, on bail of £40,000 (more probably £4000), and 
throughout the civil war was a prisoner on parole, with this 
security in the hands of his enemies. He contrived, however, 
to render considerable service to the king’s cause. He provided 
his two brothers with money to raise men for the Royalist army, 
and befriended many of the king’s adherents. He was especially 
generous to scholars and musicians, and among his associates in 
London were Henry I^iwes and John Gamble, the Cottons, Sir 
Peter Lely, Andrew Marvell and*probably Sir John Suckling. 
He joined the king at Oxford in 1645, and after the surrender 
of the city in 1646 he raised a regiment for the service of the 
French king. He was wounded at the siege of Dunkirk, and with 
his brother Dudley, who had acted as captain in his brother’s 
command, returned to England in 1648. It is not known 
whether the brothers took any part in the disturbances in Kent 
of that year, but both were imprisoned at Petre House in Alders- 
gate. During this second imflrisonment he collected and revised 
for the press a volume of occasional poems, many if not most of 
which had previously appeared in various publications. The 
volume was published in 1649 under the title of Lucasta, his 
poetical name — contracted from Lux Casta — for a lady rashly 
identified by Wood as Lucy Sacheverell, who, it is said, married 
another during his absence in France, on a report that he had 
died of his wounds at Dunkirk. The last ten years of Lovelace’s 
life were passed in obscurity. His fortune had been exhausted 
in the king’s interest, and he is said to have been supported by 
the generosity of friends. He died in 1658 “ in a cellar in Long- 
acre,” according to Aubrey, who, however, possibly exaggerates 
his, poverty. A volume of Lovelace’s Pcsthume Poems was 
published in 1659 by his brother Dudley. They are of inferior 
merit to his own collection. 


7 ? 

The world has dose no injustice to Lovelace in neglecting all 
a few of bis modest offerings to literature. But criticB often do him 
injustice in dismissing him as a gay cavalier, who dashed off bis 
verses hastily and cared Tittle what bimme of them. It is a mistake 
to class him with Sttekli^ like has neither Suckling's* easy grace 
nor his reckless spontaneity. We have only to compare the veriioa 
of any of his poems in Lucasta with the form in which it orjgins^Uy 
appeared to see how fastidious was his revision. In many unices it 
takes time to decipher his meaning. The expression is often elliptical , 
the syntax inverted and tortuous, the train d thought intricate and. 
discontinuous. These faults — they are not of course to be found in 
his two or three popular lyrics. " Going to the Wars,” " To Althea 
from Prison,” ” The Scrutiny — are, however, as in the case of his 
poetical master, Donne, the faults not of haste but oi ovondabora- 
tion. His thoughts are not the first thoughts of an improyisatora, 
but thoughts ten or twenty stages removed from the first, and they 
are generally as closely packed as they are far-fetched.. 

HLs poems were edited by W. C. Hazlitt in 1864. * 

LOVELL, FRANCIS LOVELL, Viscount (1454-1487), sup- 
porter of Richard IIL, was son oi John, 8th Baron Lovell.* As 
a young man he served under Richard of Gloucester in the 
expedition to Scotland in 1480. After the death of Edward 
IV. he became one of his patron’s strongest supporters. He 
had been created a viscount on the 4th of January 1483, and 
whilst still Protector Richard made him Chid Butler. As soon 
as Richard became king, Lovell was promoted to be Lord 
Chamberlain. Lovell helped in the suppression of Buckingham’s 
rebellion, and as one of Richard’s most trusted ministers was 
gibbeted in Collingbourne’s couplet with Catesby and Ratcliffe 
?* The catte, the ratte and Lovell our doggo 
Rulyth all Euglaud under a hogge.” 

He had command of the fleet which was to have stopped Henry 
Tudor’s landing in 1485, but fought for Richard at Boswefth 
and after the battle fled to sanctuary at Colchesbcr. Thence 
he escaped next year to organize a dangerous revolt in York- 
shire. When that failed he fled to Margaret of Burgundy in 
Flanders. As a chief leader of the Yorkist party he had a 
foremost part in Lambert Simnel’s enterprise. With John de 
la Pole, earl of Lincoln, he accompanied the pretender to Ireland 
and fought for him at Stoke on the i6th of June 1487. He was 
seen escaping from the battle, but was never afterwards heard 
of ; Bacon relates that according to one report he lived long 
after in a cave or vault {Henry VIL^ p. 37, ed. Lumby), ' More 
than 200 years later, in 1708, the skeleton of a nftm was found in 
a secret chamber in the family mansion at Minster Lovell in 
Oxfordshire. It is supposed that Francis Lovell had hidden 
himself there and died of starvation. 

Collingboume's couplet is preserved by Fabyan, Chronicle, p. 672. 
For the discovery at Minster Lovell see Notes and Queries, lod sA*. i. 
and 5th ser. x. (C. L. K.) 

LOVER, SAMUEL (1797-1868)^ Irish novelist, artist, song- 
writer and musician, was bom in Dublin on the 24th of February 
1797. His father was a stockbroker. Lover •began life as an 
artist, and was elected in 1828 a member of the Royal Hibemiain 
Academy — a body of which two years afterwards he became 
secretary. He acquired repute as a miniaturg painter, and a 
number of the local aristocracy sat to him for their portraits. 
His love for music showed itself at an early age. At a dinger 
given to the poet Tom Moore in 1818 Lover sang one of his own 
songs, which elicited special praise from Moore. One of his best- 
known portraits was that of Paganini, which was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. He attracted attention as an author by 
his Legends and Stories of Ireland (1832), and was one of the fit&t 
writers for the Dublin University Magazine, He went to London 
about 1835, where, among others, he painted Lord Brougham 
in his robes as lord chancellor. His gifts rendered him popular 
in society ; and he appeared often at Lady Blessington’s evening 
receptions. There he sang several of his songs, whidi wore 
so well received that he published them {Songs and Ballads, 
1839). Some of them illustrated Irish superstitions, among 
these being ” Rory O’More,” ”The Angel’s Whisper,” “The 
May Dew ” and ” The Four-leaved Shamrock.” In 1837 appeared 
Rory OMore, a National Romance, whidi at once made him a 
reputation as a novelist ; he afterwards dramatized it for tht 
Adelphi Theatre, London. In 184a was published his best-known 
work, Handy Andy, an Irish Tak. Meanwhile his pursuits had 
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affected his health ; and in 1844 gave up writing for some 
time, substituting instead public entertainments, called by him 
“ Irish Evenings,” illustrative of his own worla. These were 
successful both in Great Britain and in America. In addition 
to publishing numerous songs of his own, Lover edited a collec- 
tion entitled The Lyrics of 1 reland , which appeared in 1858. 
He died on the 6th of July 1868. Besides the novels already 
mentioned he wrote Treasure Trove (1844), and Metrical Tales 
and Other Poems (i860). 

His Life was written in 1874 by Bayle Bernard. 

LOVERE, a town of Lombardy, Jtal)’, in the province of 
Bergamo, at the north-west end of the Lago d’ Iseo, 522 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901) 3306. It is a picturesque town, 
the houses having the overhanging wooden roofs of Switzerland 
united with the heavy stone arcades of Italy, while the situation 
is lyautiful, with the lake in front and the semicircle of bold 
mountains behind. The church of Santa Maria in Valvendra, 
built in 1473, frescoes by Floriano Fcrramola of Brescia 
(d. 1528). The Palazzo Tadini contains a gallery of old pictures, 
some sculptures by Benzoni and Canova, and a zoological collec- 
tion. Lovere possesses a silk-spinning factory, and the Stabli- 
mento Metallurgico Gregorini, a large iron- work and cannon 
foundry, employs 1600 workmen. Lovere is reached by steamer 
from Sarnico at the south end of the lake, and there is a steam 
tramway through the Val Camonica, which is highly cultivated, 
and contains iron- and silk-works. From Cividate, the terminus, 
the road goes on to Edolo (2290 ft.), whence passes lead into 
Tirol and the Valtellina. 

tow, SETH (1850- ), American administrator and edu- 

cationist, was bom in Brooklyn, New York, on the iSth 
if January 1850. He studied in the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn and in Columbia University, where he graduated in 
1870. He became a clerk (1870) and then a partner (1875) in 
his father’s tea and silk-importing house, A. A. Low & Brothers, 
which went out of business in 1888. In 1878 he organized, and 
became president of, the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. In 
1882-1886 he was mayor of the city of Brooklyn, being twice 
elected on an independent ticket ; and by his administration of 
his office he demonstrated that a rigid “ merit ” civil-service 
system was practicable— -in September 1884 the first municipal 
civil-scrvjce rules in the United Service were adopted in Brooklyn. 
He was president of Columbia University from 1890 to 1901, 
and did much for it by his business administration, hiis liberality 
^he gave $1,000,000 for the erection of a library) and his especial 
int*est in the department of Political Science, In his term 
Columbia became a well-organized and closely-knit university. 
Its official name was changed from Columbia College to Columbia 
University. It was removed to a new site on Morningside 
Heights, New Yofk City. The New York College for the Training 
of 'JVachers became its Teachers’ College of Columbia ; a Faculty 
of Pure Science was added ; the Medical School gave up its 
separate chartei^ to become an integral part of the university ; 
Barnard College became more closely allied with the university ; 
relations were entered into between the university and the 
General, Union and Jewish theological seminaries of New York 
City and with Cooper Union, the Metropolitan Museum of Fine 
Arts and the American Museum of Natural History ; and its 
faculty and student body became less local in character. Dr 
Low was a delegate to the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. He 
was prominent among those who brought about the chartering 
of Greater New York in 1897, and in this year was an unsuccessful 
candidate, on an independent ticket, for mayor of New York 
City ; in 1900, on a fusion ticket, he was elected mayor and 
served in 1901-1903. 

LOW, WILL HICOK (1853- ), American artist and writer 

on art, was bom at Albany, New York, on the 31st of May 1853. 
In 1873 he entered the atelier of J. L. Gerome in the £cole des 
Beaux Arts at Paris, subsequently joining the classes of Carolus- 
Duran, with whom he remained until 1877. Returning to New 
York, he became a member of the Society of American Artists 
in 1878 and of the National Academy of Design in 1890, His 
pictures of New England types, and illustrations of Keats, brought 


him into prominence. Subsequently he turned his attention to 
decoration, and executed panels and medallions for the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, a panel for the Essex County Court 
House, Newark, New Jersey, panels for private residences and 
stained-glass v^indows for various churches, including St Paul’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Newark, N.J. He was an in- 
structor in the schools of Cooper Union, New York, in 1882- 
1885, and in the school of the National Academy of Design in 
1889-1892. Mr Low, who is known to a wider circle as the 
friend of R. L. Stevenson, published some reminiscences, A 
Chronicle of Friendships^ iS^j-igoo (1908). In 1909 he 
married Mary (Fairchild), formerly the wife of the sculptor 
I MacMonnies. 

I LOWBOY, a .small table with one or two rows of drawers, so 
called in contradistinction to the tallboy, or double chest of 
drawers. Both were favourite pieces of the 18th century, both 
in England and America ; the lowboy was most frequently used 
as a dressing-table, but sometimes as a side-table. It is usually 
made of oak, walnut or mahogany, with brass handles and 
escutcheons. The more elegant c-\amples of the Chippendale 
period have cabriole legs, claw-and-ball feet and carved knees, 
and are sometimes sculptured with the favourite shell motive 
beneath the centre drawer. 

LOW CHURCHMAN, a term applied to members of the Church 
of England or its daughter churches who, while accepting the 
hierarchical and sacramental system of the Church, do not 
consider episcopacy as essential to the constitution of the Church, 
reject the doctrine that the sacraments confer grace ex opere 
operato (r.g. baptismal regeneration) and lay stress on the Bible 
as the sole source of authority in matters of faith. They thus 
differ little from orthodox Protestants of other denominations, 
and in general are prepared to co-operate with them on equal 
terms. 

The name was used in the early part of the i8th century as 
the equivalent of ” Latitudinarian,” i.e. one who was prepared to 
concede much latitude in matters of discipline and faith, in 
contradistinction to “ High Churchman,” the term applied to 
those who took a high view of the exclusive authority of the 
Established Church, of episcopacy and of the sacramental 
system. It subsequently fell into disuse, but was revived in the 
TQth century when the Tractarian movement had brought the 
term “ High Churchman ” into vogue again in a modified sense, 
t,e. for those who exalted the idea of the Catholic Church and the 
sacramental system at the expense both of the Establishment 
and of the exclusive authority of Scripture. “ Low Churchman ” 
now became the equivalent of Evangelical,” the designation of 
the movement, associated with the name of Simeon, which laid the 
chief stress on the necessity of personal “ conversion.” “ Lati- 
tudinarian ” gave place at the same time to “ Broad Churchman,” 
to designate those who lay stiess on the ethical teaching of the 
Church and minimize the value of orthodoxy. The revival of 
pre-Reformation ritual by many of the High Church clergy led 
to the designation ritualist” being applied to them in a some- 
what contemptuous sense ; and “ High Churchman ” and 
“ Ritualist ” have often been wrongly treated as convertible 
terms. Actually many High Churchmen are not Ritualists, 
though they tend to become so. The High Churchman of the 
“Catholic” type is further differentiated from the “old- 
fashioned High Churchman ” of what is sometimes described as 
the “ high and dry ” type of the period anterior to the Oxford 
Movement. 

LOWE, SIR HUDSON (1769-1844), English general, was the 
son of an army surgeon, John Lowe, and was born at Galway 
on the 28th of July 1769. His mother was a native of that 
county. His childhood was spent in various garrison towns 
but he was educated chiefly at Salisbury grammar school. He 
obtained a post as ensign in the East Devon Militia before his 
twelfth year, and subsequently entered his father’s regiment, 
the 50th, then at Gibraltar (1787) under Governor-General 
O’Hara. After the outbreak of war with France early in 1793, 
Lowe saw active service successively in Corsica, Elba, Portugal 
and Minorca, where he was entrusted with the command of a 
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battalion of Corsican exiles, called The Corsican Rangers. With 
these he did good work in E^pt in 1800-1801. After the peace 
of Amiens, Lowe, now a major, became assistant quartermaster- 
general ; but on the renewal of war with Franco in 1803 he was 
charged, as lieutenant-colonel, to raise the Corsican battalion 
again and with it assisted in the defence of Sicily. On the 
capture of Capri he proceeded thither with his battalion and a 
Mdtese regiment; but in October 1808 Murat organized an 
attack upon the island, and Lowe, owing to the unsteadiness of 
the Maltese troops and the want of succour by sea, had to agree 
to evacuate the island. The terms in which Sir William Napier 
and others have referred to Lowe’s defence of Capri are unfair. 
His garrison consisted of 1362 men, while the assailants numbered 
between 3000 and 4000. In the course of the year 1809 Ix)we 
and his Corsicans helped in the capture of Ischia and Procida, as 
well as of Zunte, Cephalonia and Cerigo. For some months he 
acted as governor of Cephalonia and Ithaca, and later on of 
Siinta Maura. He returned to England in 1812, and in January 
1813 was sent to inspect a Russo-German legion then being 
formed, and he accompanied the armies of the allies through the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814, being present at thirteen important 
battles. He won praise from Bliicher and Gneisenau for his 
gallantry and judgment. He was chosen to bear to London the 
news of the first abdication of Napoleon in April 1814. He was 
then knighted and became major-general ; he also received decora- 
tions from the Russian and Prussian courts. Charged with the 
duties of quartemmster-general of the army in the Netherlands in 
1814-181 5,hewasabout to take part in the Belgian campaign when 
he was offered the command of the British troops at Genoa ; but 
while still in the south of France he received (on the ist of August 
1815) news of his appointment to the position of custodian of 
Napoleon, who had surrendered to H.M.S. “ Bellerophon ” off 
Rochefort. Lowe was to be governor of St Helena, the place of 
the ex-emperor’s exile. 

On his arrival there at Plantation House he found that 
Napoleon had already had scenes w'ith Admiral Cockbum,-of 
H.M.S. “ Northumberland,” and that he had sought to induce 
the former governor, Colonel Wilks, to infringe the regulations 
proscribed by the British government (see Monthly Review, 
January igoi). Napoleon and his followers at Longwood 
pressed for an extension of the limits within whicb he could move 
without surveillance, but it was not in Lowe’s power to grant this 
request. Various matters, in some of which Lowe did not evince 
much tact, produced friction between them. The news that 
re^jcue expeditions were being planned by the Bonapartists in the 
United States led to the enforcement of somewhat stricter 
regulations in October 1816, Lowe causing sentries to be posted 
round Longwood garden at sunset instead of at 9 p.m. This was 
his great offence in the eyss of Napoleon and his followers. Hence 
their efforts to calumniate Lowe, whfch had a surprising success. 
O’Meara, the British surgeon, became Napoleon’s man, and lent 
himself to the campaign of calumny in which Las Cases and 
Montholon showed so much skill. In one of the suppressed 
passages of his Journal Las Cases wrote that the exiles had to 
“ reduce to a system our demeanour, our words, our sentiments, 
even our privations, in order that we might thereby excite a 
lively interest in a larpe portion of the population of Europe, and 
that the opposition in England might not fail to attack the 
ministry.” As to the privations, it may be noted that Lowe 
recommended that the government allowance of £8000 a year 
to the lx)ngwood household should be increased by one-half. 
The charges of cruelty brought against the governor by O’Meara 
and others have been completely refuted ; and the most that can 
Idc said gainst him is that he was occasionally too suspicious 
in the discharge of his duties. After the death of Napoleon in 
May 1821, Lowe returned to England and received the thanks 
of George IV. On the publication of O’Meara’s book he resolved 
to prosecute the author, but, owing to an unaccountable delay, 
the application was too late. This fact, togetherwith the reserved 
behaviour of Lowe, prejudiced the public against him, and the 
government did nothing to clear his reputation. In i825-'i830 
he commanded the* forces in Ceylon, but was not appointed 


to the governorship when it fell vacant in 1830. In 1842 ht; 
became colonel of his old regiment, the 50th ; he also reccavea 
the G.C.M.G. He died in 1844. 

See W. Forsyth, History of the Captivity of Nnpoleon at St Helena 
(3 vols., London, 1853) ; Gourgaud, journal intdite de Sainte- 
mUne (1815-1818 ; 2 vols., Paris, 1899) ; R. C. Seaton, Napbleon*s 
Captivity in relation to Sir Hudson Lowe (London, 1903) ; Lieut.*Col. 
Basil Jackson, Notes and Reminiscences of a Sia^Ofpeer (London, 
1903) ; the earl of Rosebery, Napoleon ; the Last Phase (Jjondon 

1900) ; J. H. Rose, Napoleonic Studies (London, 1904). (J. Hl. R.) 

LdWE,. JOHANN KARL GOTTFRIED (1796-1869), German 
composer, was bom at Lobejun, near Halle, on the 30th of 
November 1796, and was a choir-boy at Kothen from, 1807 
to 1809, when he went to the Franke Institute at Halle, studying 
music with Turk. The beauty of Lowe’s voice l^ou^t him 
under the notice of Madame de Stael, who procured him a pension 
from Jdrorae Bonaparte, then king of Westphalia ; this stopiJfcd 
in 1813, on the flight of the king. He entered the University 
of Hdle as a theological student, but was appointed cantor at 
Stettin in 1820, and director of the town music in 1821, in which 
year he married Julie von Jacob, who died in 1823. His second 
wife, Auguste lingc, was an accomplished singer, and they 
appeared together in his oratorio performances with great success. 
He retained his office at Stettin for 46 years, when, after a stroke 
of paralysis, he was somewhat summarily dismissed. He 
retired to Kiel, and died on the 20th of April 1869. He undertook 
many concert tours during his tenure of the post at Stettin, 
visiting Vienna, London, Sweden, Norway and Paris. His 
high soprano voice (he could sing the music of the “ Queqj 
of Night ” in Die Zauberflote as a boy) had developed into a 
fine tenor. Lowe was a voluminous composer, and wrote five 
operas, of which only one. Die drei WUnsche, was p>erfonped 
at Berlin in 1834, without much success ; seventeen oratorios, 
many of them for male voices unaccompanied, or with short 
instrumental interludes only ; choral ballads, cantatas, three 
string quartets, a pianoforte trio ; a work for clarinet and piano, 
ublished posthumously ; and some piano solos. But the 
ranch of his art by which he is remembered, and in which he 
must be admitted to have attained perfection, is the solo ballad 
with pianoforte accompaniment. His treatment of long narrative 
poems, in a clever mixture of the dramatic and*lyrical styles, 
was undoubtedly modelled on the ballads of Zumsteeg, and has 
been copied by many composers since his day. His settings of 
the Erlkonig ” (a very early example), “ Archibald Douglas,” 
“ Heinrich der Vogler,” “ Edward ” and “ Die Verfalle^e 
Miihle,” are particularly fine. 

LOmSLL, ABBOTT LAWRENCE (1856- ), American 

educationist, was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 13th 
of December 1856, the great-grandson of Johp Lowell, the 
” Columella of New England,” and on his mothei^ side, a grand- 
son of Abbott Lawrence, He graduated at Harvard Allege 
in 1877, with highest honours in mathematics ; graduated at 
the Harvard Law School in 1880; and practisecHaw in 1880- 
1897 in partnership with his cousin Franqs Cabot Lowell 
(b. 1855), with whom he wrote Transfer of Stock in Corporation^ 
(1884). In 1897 he became lecturer and in 1898 professor of 
government at Hansard, and in 1909 succeeded Charles William 
Eliot as president of the university. In the same year he was 
president of the American Political Science Association. In 
1900 he had succeeded his father, Augustus Lowell (1830^ 

1901) , as financial head of the Lowell Institute of Boston. He 
wrote Essays on Government (1889), Governments and Parties in 
Continental Europe (2 vols., 1896), Colonial Civil Service (1900 ; 
with an account by H. Morse Stephens of the East India College 
at Haileybury), and The Government of England (2 vols., 1908). 

His brother, Peroval Lowell (1855- ), the well-lmown 

astronomer, graduated at Harvard in 1876, lived much in Japan 
between 1883 and 1893, i*' 1894 established at Flagstaff,* 

Arizona, the Lowell Observatory, of whose Annals (from 1898) 
he was editor. In 1902 he became non-resident professor of 
astronomy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
wrote several books on the Far East, including Chosim (1885), 
The Soul of the Far East (1886), Note, an Unexplored Corner 
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oj Japan (1891), and Ocadi Japan (1895), but he is best known 
for his studies of the planet. Mars’— he wrote Mats (1895), Mars 
and Its Canals (1907), and Mars, the Abode of Life (1908)— and 
his contention that the canals ” of Mars are a sign of life and 
civilization on that planet (see Mars). He published The 
Evolution of Worlds in 1909. 

LOWELU CHARLES RUSSELL (1835-1S64), American 
soldier, was bom on the 2nd of January 1835 in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. His mother, Anna Cabot jackson Lowell (1819-1874), 
a daughter of Patrick Tracy Jacksim, married Charles Russell 
Lowell, a brother of James Russell l^well : she wrote verse and 
books on education. Her son graduated at Harvard in 1854, 
worked in an iron mill in Trenton, New Jersey, for a few months 
in 1855, spent two years abroad, and in 185S-1860 was local 
tr^surer of the Burlington & Missouri river railroad. In i860 
he took charge of the Mount Savage Iron Works, in Cumberland, 
Maryland. He entered the Union army in June 1861 (commission 
May 14) afl ckptain of the 3rd (afterwards 6th) U.S. cavalry ; 
on the 15th of April 1863 he became colonel of the and Massa- 
chusetts cavalry ; he was wounded fatally at Cedar Creek on 
the 19th of October 1864, when he was promoted brigadier- 
general of U.S. Volunteers, and died on the next day at Middle- 
town, Va. Lowell married in October 1863, Josephine Shaw 
(1843-1905), a sister of Colonel R. G. Shaw. Her home when 
she was married was on Staten Island, and she became deeply 
interested in the social problems of New York City. She was a 
member of the State Charities Aid Society, and from 1877 to 
V889 was a member of the New York State Board of Charities, 
being the first woman appointed to that board. She founded I 
the Charity Organization Society of New York City in 1882, ' 
and wrote Public Relief and Private Charity (1884) and Industrial 
Arbitration and Conciliation (1893). 

See Edward E. Emerson (ed.), The Life and Letters of Charles 
Russell Lowell (Boston, 1907). 

LOWELL, MMES RUSSELL (1819-1891), American author 
and diplomatist, was bom at Elmwood, in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 22nd of February 1819, the son' of Charles 
Lowell (1782-1861). On his mother’s side he was descended from 
the Spences and Traills, who made their home in tihe Orkney 
Islands, his grSat-grandfather, Robert Traill, returning to England 1 
on the breaking out of hostilities in 1775. He was brought up ’ 
in a neighbourhood bordering on the open country, and from 
his earliest years he found a companion in nature ; he was 
also early initiated into the reading of poetry and romance, 
hearing Spenser and Scott in childhood, and introduced to old 
ballads by his mother. He had for schoolmaster an Englishman 
who held by the traditions of English schools, so that before he 
entered Hurva^ CoUege he had a more familiar acquaintance 
with Latin verse than most of his fellows — a familiarity which 
showed itself later in his mock-pedantic accompaniment to 
The Bigloiv Papers and his macaronic poetry. He was a wide 
reader, but u somewhat indifferent student, graduating at 
Harvard without special honours in 1838. During his college 
V'ourse he wrote a number of trivial pieces for a college magazine, 
and shortly after graduating printed for private circulation 
the poem which his class asked liim to write for their graduation 
festivities. 

He was uncertain at first what vocation to choose, and vacil- 
lated between business, the ministry, medicine and law. He 
decided at last to practise law, and after a course at the Harvard 
law school, was admitted to the bar. While studying for his 
profession, however, he contributed poems and prose articles 
to various magazines. He cared little for the law, regarding 
it simply as a distasteful means of livelihood, yet his experiments 
in writing did not encourage him to trust to this for support. 
An unhappy adveriture in love deepened his sense of failure, 
but he became betrothed to Maria White in the autumn of 
1840, and the next twelve years of his life were deeply affected 
, by her influence. She was a poet of delicate power, but also 
possessed a lofty enthusiasm, a high conception cf purity and 
justice, 4 tnd a practical temper which led her to concern herself 

I See under iJowrix, John. 
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in the movements directed against the evils of mteiiifiwranoe 
and slavery. Lowell was already looked upon by his companions 
as a man marked by wit and poetic sentiment ; Miss White 
was admired for her beauty, her character and her intellectual 
gifts, and the two became thus die hero and heroine aknong a 
group of ardent young men and women. The first-fruits of this 
passion was a volume of poems, published in 1841, entitled 
A Year's Life, which was inscribed by Lowell in a veiled dedica- 
tion to his future wife, and was a record of his new emotions 
with a backward glance at the preceding period of depression 
and irresolution. Ibe betrothal, moreover, stimulated Lowell 
to new efforts towards self-support, and though nominally 
maintammg his law office, he threw his energy into the establish- 
ment, in company with a friend, Robert Carter, of a literary 
journal, to which the young men gave the name of The Pioneer. 
It was to open the way to new wkals in literature and art, and 
the writers to whom l^well turned for assistance--Hawthome, 
Emerson, Whittier, Poe, Story and Parsons, none of them 
yet possessed of a wide reputation— indicate the acumen of the 
editor. Lowell himself had already turned his studies in dramatic 
and early poetic literature to account in another magazine, 
and continued the series in The Pioneer, besides contributing 
I poems ; but after the issue of three monthly numbers, beginning 
in January 1843, tl'c magazine came to an end, partly because 
of a sudden disaster which befell l^well’s eyes, partly through 
the inexperience of the conductors and unfortunate business 
connexions. * 

The venture confirmed Lowell in his bent towards literature. 
At the close of 1843 he published a collection of his poems, and 
a year later he gathered up certain material which he had printed, 
sifted and added to it, and produced Conversations on some of 
the Old Poets, The dialogue form was used merely to secure 
an undress manner of approach to his subject ; there was no 
attempt at the dramatic. The book reflects curiously Lowell’s 
mind at this time, for the conversations relate only partly to 
the poets and dramatists of the Elizabethan period ; a slight 
suggestion sends the interlocutors off on the discussion of current 
reforms in church and state and society. Literature and reform 
were dividing the author^s mind, and continued to do so for the 
next decade. Just as this book appeared Lowell and Miss White 
were married, and spent the winter and early spring of 1845 
in Philadelphia. Here, besides continuing his literary contribu- 
tions to magazines, Lowell had a regular engagement as an 
editorial writer on The Pennsylvania Freeman, a fortnightly 
journal devoted to the Anti-Slavery cause. In the spring of 
1845 the Lowells returned to Cambridge and made their home 
at Elmwood. On the last day of the year their first child, 
Blanche, was born, but she lived only fifteen months. A second 
daughter, Mabel, was bom six months after Blanche’s death, 
and lived to survive her father ; a third, Rose, died an infant. 
Lowell’s mother meanwhile was living, sometimes at home, some- 
times at a neighbouring hospital, with clouded mind, and his 
wife was in frail health. These troubles and a narrow income 
conspired to make Lowell almost a recluse in these days, but 
from the retirement of Elmwood he sent forth writings which 
show how large an interest he took in affairs. He contributed 
poems to the daily press, called out by the Slavery question ; 
he was, early in 18^6, a correspondent of the London Daily News, 
and in the spring of 1848 he formed a connexion with the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard of New York, by which he agmed to furnish 
weekly either a poem or a prose article. The poems were most 
frequently works of art, occasionally they were tracts; but 
tlie prose was almost exclusively concerned with the public 
men and questions of the day, and forms a series of incisive, 
witty and sometimes prophetic diatribes. It was a period with 
him of great mental activity, and is represented by four of his 
books which stand as admirable witnesses to the Lowell of 1848, 
namely, the second series of Poems, containing among others 
Columbus,” An Indian Summer Reverie,” ” To the Dande- 
lion,” *‘Thc (Changeling”; A Fable for Critics, in which, after 
the manner of Leigh Hunt’s The Feast of the Poets, he charac- 
terizes in witty verse and with good-natured satire American 
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contempomi^ writers, and in which, the publication being anony- 
mous, he included himself ; The Vision of Sir Launfal, a 
romantic story suggested by the Arthurian legends — one of his 
most popular poems ; and finally The Biglow Papers, 

Lowell had acquired a reputation among men of letters and 
a cultivated class of readers, but this satire at once brought 
him a wider fame. The book was not premeditated ; a single 
poem, called out by the recruiting for the abhorred Mexican 
war, couched in rustic phrase and sent to the Boston Courier ^ 
had the inspiriting dash and electrifying rat-tat-tat of this 
new recruiting sergeant in the little army of Anti-Slavery re- 
formers. Lowell himself discovered what he had done at the 
same time that the public did, and he followed the poem with 
eight others cither in the Cottrier or the Anli^Siavery Standard, 
He developed four well-defined characters in the process— a 
country farmer, Ezekiel Biglow, and his son Hosea ; the Rev. 
Homer Wilbur, a shrewd old-fashioned country minister ; and 
Birdofredum Sawin, a Northern renegade who enters the army, 
together with one or two subordinate characters ; and his 
stinging satire and sly humour are so set forth in the vernacular 
of New England as to give at once a historic dignity to this 
form of speech. (Later he wrote an elaborate paper to show 
the survival in New England of the English of the early 17th 
century.) He embroidered his verse with an entertaining 
apparatus of notes and mock criticism. Even his index was 
spiced with wit. The book, a caustic arraignment of the course 
taken in connexion with the annexation of Texas and the war 
with Mexico, made a strong impression, and the political philo- 
sophy secreted in its lines became a part of household literature. 
It is curious to observe how repeatedly this arsenal was drawn 
upon in the discussions in America about the “ Imperialistic ” 
developments of 1900. The death of Lowell’s mother, and the 
fragility of his wife’s health, led Lowell, with his wife, their 
daughter Mabel and their infant son Walter, to go to Europe 
in 1851, and they went direct to Italy. The early months of 
their stay were saddened by the death of Walter in Rome, iind 
by the news of the illness of Lowell’s father, who had a slight shock 
of paralysis. They returned in November 1852, and Lowell 
published some recollections of his journey in the magazines, 
collecting the sketches later in a prose volume, Fireside Travels. 
He took some part also in the editing of an American edition 
of the British Poets, but the low state of his wife’s health kept 
him in an uneasy condition, and when her death (27th October 
1853) released him from the strain of anxiety, there came with 
the grief a readjustment of his nature and a new intellectual 
activity. At the invitation of his cousin, he delivered a course 
of lectures on English poets before the Lowell Institute in Boston 
in the winter of 1855. This first formal appearance as a critic 
and historian of literature at once gave him a new standing 
in the community, and was the occasion of his election to the 
Smith Professorship of Modern languages in Harvard College, 
then vacant by the retirement of Longfellow. Lowell accepted 
the appointment, with the proviso that he should have a year 
of study abroad. He spent his time mainly in Crcrmany, visiting 
Italj^, and increasing his acquaintance with the French, German, 
Italian and Spanish tongues. He returned to America in the 
summer of 1856, and entered upon his college duties, retaining 
his position for twenty years. As a teacher he proved himself 
a quickener of thought amongst students, rather than a close 
and special instructor. His power lay in the interpretation of 
literature rather than in linguistic study, and his influence over 
bis pupils was exercised by his own fireside as well as in the 
relation, always friendly and familiar, which he held to them 
in the classroom. In 1856 he married Miss Frances Dunlap, 
a lady who had since his wife’s death had charge of his daughter 
Mabel. 

In the autumn of 1857 The Atlantic Monthly was established, 
and Lowell was its .first editor. He at once g^ve the magazine 
the stamp of high literature and of bold speech on public affairs. 
He held this position onlj^ till the spring of x 861, but he continued 
to mkke the magazine the vehicle of his poetry and of some 
prose for the rest, of his life ; his prose, however, was more 
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abundantly presented in the pages of The Norik , American 
Review during the years i86f-iS72, when he was assodialied With 
Mr Charles Eliot Norton in its conduct. This magUzine^pedaliy 
gave him the opportunity of expression of political views during 
the eventful years of the War of the Dnion. It was In The 
Atlaniic during the same period that he published’ k SiKcond 
series of The Biglow Papers, Both his collegiate and el^ltorial 
duties stimulated his critical powers, and the pubhCMM in the 
two magazines, followed by republication in book form, of a 
series of studies of great authors, gave him ati important place 
as a critic. Shakespeare, Dryden, Lessing, Rousseau, Dante, 
Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, Keats, Carlyle, Thoreau, Swinburne, 
Chaucer, Emerson, Pope, Gray — ^these are the principal subjects 
of his prose, and the range of topics indicates the catholicity of 
his taste. He wrote also a number of essays, sudiuas '^MyGairden 
Acquaintance,” ” A Good Word for Winter,” “ On a Cert*m 
Condescension in Foreigners,” which were incursions into tte 
field of nature and society. Although the great bulk of his 
writing was now in prose, he made after this date some of his 
most notable ventures in poetry. In 186& he issued the next 
collection in Under the Willows and other Poems, but in i865 
he had delivered his ” Ode recited at the Harvard Commemora- 
tion,” and the successive centennial historiced aimlversaries 
drew from him a series of stately odes. 

In 1877 Lowell, who had mingled so little in party politics 
that the sole public office he had held was the nominal one of 
elector in the Presidential election of 1876, was appointed by 
President Hayes minister resident at the court of Spain, He 
had a good knowledge of Spanish language and literature, atffi 
his long-continued studies in history and his quick judgment 
enabled him speedily to adjust himself to these new relations. 
Some of his despatches to the home government were publiifhed 
in a posthumous volume — of Spain, In r88o he 
was transferred to London as American minister, and remained 
there till the close of President Arthur’s administration in the 
spring of 1885. As a man of letters he was already well known 
in England, and he was in much demand as an orator on public 
occasions, especially of a literary nature j but he also p^ved 
himself a sagacious publicist, and made himself a wise interpreter 
of each country to the other. Shortly after his retirement from 
public life he published Democracy and other Addresses, all of 
which had been delivered in England. The title address was on 
epigrammatic confession of political faith as hopeful as it was 
wise and keen. The close of his stay in England was saddened 
by the death of his second wife in 1885. After his return \o 
.America he made several visits to England. His public life had 
made him more of a figure in the world ; he was decorated with 
the highest honours Harvard could pay officially, and with 
degrees of Oxford, Cambridge, St Andrews, Edinburgh and 
Bologna. He issued another collection of his poems. Heartsease 
and Rue, in 1888, and occupied himself with revising and re- 
arranging his works, which were published in tyn volumes in 
1890. The last months of his life were attended by illness, and 
he died at Elmwood on the 12th of August 1891. After hj| 
death his literary- executor, Charles Eliot Norton, published a 
brief collection of his poems, and two volumes of added prose, 
besides editing his letters. 

The spontaneity of Lowell’s nature is delightfully disclosed 
in his personal letters. They are often brilliant, and sometimes 
very penetrating in their judgment of men and books ; but the 
most constant element is a pervasive humour, and this humioiir, 
by turns playful and sentimental, is largely characteristic of his 
poetry, which sprang from a genial temper, quick in its sympaitiiy 
with nature and humanity. The literary refinement which 
marks his essays in prose is not conspicuous in his verse, which 
is of a more simple character. There was an a|^rent conflict 
in him of the critic and the creator, but the conflict was superficiail 
The man behind both critical and creative work was so genuine, 
that through his writings and speech and action he impressed 
himself deeply upon his generation in America, especiaUy upon • 
the thoughtful and scholarly class who looked upon him >ai 
especially their representative. This is not to say thatt he was 
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a man of narrow sympathies. On the contrary, he was demo- 
cratic in his thought, and outspoken in his rebuke of whatever 
seemed to him antagonistic to the highest freedom. Thus, 
without taking a very active part in political life, he was recog- 
nized as one of the leaders of independent political thought. 
He found expression in so many ways, and was apparently so 
inexhaustible in his resources, that his very versatility and the 
ease with which he gave expression to his thought sometimes 
stood in the way of a recognition of his large, simple political 
ideality and the singleness of his moral sight. 

Writings. — The Works of James Russell Lowell^ in ten volumes 
(Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifllin & Co., 1890) ; Edition de 
luxe^ 16 vols. (1904) ; Latest Literary Essays and Addresses (1891) ; 
The Old English Dramatists (1892) ; Conversations an some of the 
Old PoAs (Philadelphia, David MTCay ; reprint of the volume pub- 
lished in 1843 and subsequently abandoned by its author, 1893) ; 
Thf Power of Sound : a Rhymed Lecture (New York, privately 
printed, 1896) ; Lectures on English Poets (Cleveland, The Rowfant 
Club, 1899). 

Memoirs.— Ltfilters of James Russell Lowell, edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton, in two volumes (New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1899) ; Life of James Russell Lowell (2 vols.), by Horace E. Scudder 
(Houghton, MiMin & Co., 1901) ; James Russell Lowell and his 
Friends (Boston, 1899), by Edward Everett Hale. (H. E. S.*) 

LOWELL, JOHN (1743-1802), American jurist, was born in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, on the 17th of June 1743, and 
was a son of the Reverend John Lowell, the first pastor of 
Newburyport, and a descendant of Perceval Lowle or Lowell 
(1571-1665), who emigrated from Somersetshire to Massachusetts 
Bay in 1639 and was the founder of the family in New England. 
J«hn Lowell graduated at Harvard in 1760, was admitted to the 
bar in 1763, represented Newburyport (1776) and Boston (1778) 
in the Massachusetts Assembly, was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention of 1779-1780 and, as a 
member of the committee appointed to draft a constitution, 
secured the insertion of the clause, “ all men are born free and 
equal,” which was interpreted by the supreme court of the state 
in 1783 as abolishing slavery in the state. In 1781-1783 he 
was a member of the Continental Congress, which in 1782 made 
him a judge of the court of appeals for admiralty cases ; in 
1784 he was one of the commissioners from Massachusetts to 
settle the boundary line between Massachusetts and New York ; 
in 1789-1801 he was a judge of the U.S. District Court of Massa- 
chusetts ; and from 1801 until his death in Roxbury on the 
6th of May 1802 he was a justice of the U.S. Circuit Court 
for the First Circuit (Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island). 

His son, John Lowell (1769-1840), graduated at Harvard in 
1786, was admitted to the bar in 1789 (like his father, before he 
was twenty years old), and retired from active practice in 1803. 
He opposed Frtfnch influence and the policies of the Democratic 
party, writing many spirited pamphlets (some signed “ The 
Boston Rebel,” some “The Roxbury Farmer”), including: 
The Antigallic^n (1797), Remarks on the Hon. J. Q. Adams's 
Retn'ew of Mr Ames's Works (1809), New England Patriot^ 
kfing a Candid Comparison of the Principles and Conduct of the 
Washington and Jefferson Administrations (1810), Appeals to the 
People on the Causes and Consequences of War with Great Bnlatn 
(1811) and Mr Madison's War (1812). These pamphlets contain 
an extreme statement of the anti-war party and defend impress- 
ment as a right of long standing. After the war Ix)well abandoned 
politics, and won for himself the title of “ the Columella of New 
England ” by his interest in agriculture — he was for many years 
president of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. He was a 
benefactor of the Boston Athenaeum and the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

Another son of the first John Lowell, Francis Cabot Lowell 
(1775-1817), the founder in the United States of cotton manu- 
facturing, was bom in Newburyport on the 7th of April 1775, 
graduated at Harvard in 1793, became a merchant in Boston, 
an^ during the war of 1812, with his cousin (who was also 
^his brother-in-law), Patrick Tracy Jackson, made use of the 
knowledge of cotton-spinning gained by Lowell in England 
(whither he had gone for his health in 1810) and devised a power 
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loom. Experiments were successfully carried on at Waltham in 
1814. Lowell worked hard to secure a protective tariff on cotton 
goods. The city of Lowell, Massachusetts, w’os named in his 
honour. He died in Boston on the 10th of August 1817. 

Charles Lowell (1782-1861), brother of the last named, 
was bom in Boston, graduated at Harvard in 1800, studied law 
and then theology, and after two years in Edinburgh and one year 
on the Continent was from 1806 until his death pastor of the 
West Congregational (Unitarian) Church of Boston, a charge 
in which Cyrus A. Bartol was associated with him after 1837. 
Charles Lowell had a rare sweetness and charm, which reappeared 
in his youngest son, James Russell Lowell (q.v.). 

' Francis Cabot Lowell’s son, John Lowell (1799-1836), was 
born in Boston, travelled in India and the East Indies on bu.siness 
in 1816 and 1817, in 1832 set out on a trip around the world, and 
on the 4th of March 1836 died in Bombay. By a will made, said 
Edward Everett, “ on the top of a palace of the Pharaohs,” 
he left $237,000 to establish what is now known as the Lowell 
Institute. 

SJee the first lecture delivered before the Institute, Edward 
Everett's A Memoir of Mr John Lowell, Jr. (Boston, 1840). 

A grandson of Francis Cabot Lowell, Edward Jackson 
Lowell (1845-1894), graduated at Harvard in 1867, was 
admitted to the Suffolk County (Mass.) bar in 1872, and practised 
law for a few years. He wrote The Hessians and the Other German 
Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Revolutionary War (1884), 
7 'he Eve of the French Revolution (1892) and the chapter, “ The 
United States of America 1775-1782 : their Political Relations 
with Europe,” in vol. vii. (1888) of Winsor’s Narrative and 
Critical History of America. 

LOWELL^ a city and one of the county-scats (Cambridge 
being the other) of Middlesex county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
situated in the N.E. part of the county at the confluence of the 
Concord and Merrimack rivers, about 25 m. N.W. of Boston. 
Pop. (1890) 77,696 ; (tqoo) 94,969, of whom 40,974 were foreign- 
born (14,674 being French^ Canadian, 12,147 Irish, 4^5 
English Canadian, 4446 English, 1203 Greek, 1099 Scotch) ; 
(1910 census), 106,294. Lowell is served by the Boston & 
Maine and the New York, New Haven & Hartford railways, and 
by interurban electric lines. The area of Lowell is 14*1 sq. m., 
much the larger part of which is S. of the Merrimack. The city 
is irregularly laid out. Its centre is Monument Square, in 
Merrimack Street, where are a granite monument to the first 
Northerners killed in the Civil War, Luther C. Ladd and A. 0 . 
W^hitney (both of Lowell), whose regiment was mobbed in 
Baltimore on the 19th of April 3861 while marching to Wash- 
ington ; and a bronze figure of Victory (after one by Rauch in 
the Valhalla at Ratisbon), commemorating the Northern triumph 
in the ('ivil War. The Lowell textile school, opened in 1897, 
offers courses in cotton m^inufacturing, wool manufacturing, 
designing, chemistry and dyeing, and textile ^ engineering ; 
evening drawing schools and manual training in the public 
schools have contributed to the high degree of technical perfec- 
tion in the factories. The power gained from the Pawtucket 
Falls in the Merrimack river has long been found insuffi- 
cient for these. A network of canals supplies from 14,000 to 
24,000 h.p. ; and a small amount is also furnished by the Concord 
river, but about 26,000 h.p. is supplied by steam. In factory 
output ($46,879,212 in 1905; $41,202,984 in 1900) Lowell 
ranked fifth in value in 1905 and fourth in 1900 among the 
cities of Massachusetts; more than three-tenths of the total 
population are factory wage-earners, and nearly 19 % of the 
population are in the cotton mills. Formerly Lowell was called 
the “ Spindle City ” and the “ Manchester of America,” but 
it was long ago surpassed in the manufacture of textiles by Fall 
River and New Bedford : in 1905 the value of the cotton product 
of Lowell, $19,340,925, was less than 60 % of the value of cotton 
goods made at Fall River. Woollen goods made in Lowell m 1905 
were valued at $2,579,363; hosiery and knitted goods, at 
$3,816,964 ; worsted goods, at $1,978,552- Carpets and textile 
machinery are allied manufactures of importance. There are 
other factories for machinery, patent medicines, boots and shoes, 
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perfumery and cosmetics, hosiery and rubber heels, Lowell was 
the home of the inventor of rubber heels, Humphrey O’Sullivan. 

The founders of Lowell were Patrick Tracy Jackson (1780- 
1847), Nathan Appleton (1779-1861), Paul Moody (1779-1831) 
and the business manager chosen by them, Kirk Boott (1790- 
1837). The opportunity for developing water-power by the 
purchase of the canal around Pawtucket Falls (chartered for 
navigation in 1792) led them to choose the adjacent village 
of ^st Chelmsford as the site of their projected cotton mills ; 
they bought the Pawtucket canal, and incorporated in 1822 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company ; in 1823 the first cloth 
was actually made, and in 1826 a separate township was formed 
from part of Chelmsford and was named in honour of Francis 
Cabot Lowell, who with Jackson had improved Cartwright’s 
power loom, and had planned the mills at Waltham. In 1836 
Lowell was chartered as a city. Lowell annexed parts of Tewks- 
bury in 1834, 1874, 1888 and 1906, and parts of Dracut in 1851, 
1874 and 1879. Up to 1840 the mill hands, with the exception 
of English dyers and calico printers, were New England girls. 
The “ corporation,” as the employers were called, provided 
from the first for the welfare of their employees, and Lowell 
has always been notably free from labour disturbances. 

The character of the early employees of the mills, later largely 
displaced by French Canadians and Irish, and by immigrants from 
various parts of Europe, is clearly seen in the periodical. The Lowell 
O^ering, written and publishecl by them in 1840-1845. This 
monthly magazine, organized by the Rev. Abel Charles Thomas (1807- 
1880), pastor of tne First Universali.st Church, was from October 
1840 to March 1841 made up of articles i)rcpared for some of the 
many improvement circles or literary societies; it then became 
broader in its scope, received more spontaneous contributions, and 
from October 1842 until LVeember 1845 was edited by Harriot F. 
Curtis (i8i3~i88c 3), known by her pen name, “ Mina Myrtle,” and 
by Harriet Farley (1817-1907), who became manager and proprietor, 
and published selections from the Offering under the titles Shells 
from the Strand of the Sea of Genius (1847) and Mind among the 
Spindles (1849), with an introduction by Charles Knight. In 1854 
she married John Intaglio Donlevy (d. 1872). Famous contributors 
to the Offering were Harriet Hanson (b. 1825) and Lucy Larcora 
(1824-1893). Harriet Hanson wrote Early Factory Labor in New 
England (1883) and Loom and Spindle (1898), an important contri- 
bution to the industrial and social history of Lowell. She was 
prominent in the anti-slavery and woman sufirage agitations in 
Massachusetts, and wrote Massachusetts in the Woman Suffrage 
Movement (1881). She married in 1848 William Stevens Robinson 
(1818-1S7O), who wrote in 1856-1876 the political essays signed 
” Warrington ” for the Springfield Hepublican. Lucy Larcom,^ 
born in Beverly, came to Lowell in 1835, where her widowed mother 
kept a ” corporation ” boarding-house, and where she became a 
” dofler,” changing bobbins in the mills. She wrote much, e.specially 
for the Offering ; became an ardent abolitionist and (in 1843) the 
friend of Whittier; left Lowell in 1846, and taught for several years, 
first in Illinois, and then in Beverly and Norton, Massachusetts. 
An Idyl of Work (1875) describes the life of the niills and A New 
England Girlhood (1889) autobiographical ; she wrote many stories 
and poems, of which Hannah Binding Shoes is best known. 

Benjamin F. Butler was from boyhood a resident of Lowell, 
where he began to practise law in 1841. James McNeill Whistler 
was born here in 1834, and in 1907 his birthplace in Worthen Street 
was purcha.scd by the Art Association to be u.sed as its headquarters 
and as an art museum and gallery ; it was dedicated in 1908, and in 
the same year a replica of Rodin's statue of Whistler was bought for 
the city. 

See S. A. Drake, History of Middlesex County^ 2, p. 53 et seq. 
(Boston, 1880) ; Illustrated History of Lowell, Massachusetts (Lowell, 
1897) ; the books of Harriet H. Robinson and Lucy Larcom already 
named as bearing on the industrial conditions of the city between 
1835 and 1850 ; and the famous description in the fourth chapter of 
Dickens's A merican Notes, 

LOWELL INSTITUTE, an educational foundation in Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., providing for free public lectures, and en- 
dowed by the bequest of $237,000 left by J ohn Lowell, junior, who 
died in 1836. Under the terms of his will 10 % of the net income 
was to be added to the principal, which in 1909 was over a million 
dollars. None of the fund was to be invested in a building 
for the lectures ; the trustees of the Boston Athenaeum were 
made visitors of the' fund ; but the trustee of the fund is author- 
ized to select his own successor, although in doing so he must 
“ always choose in preference to all others some male descendant 

^ See D. D. Addison, Lucy Larcom ; Life, Letters and Diary 
(Boston, 1897). 


of my grandfather John Lowell, i»*ov]ded there is one who 
is competent to hold the office oDtrustee, and of the name of 
Lowell,” the sole trustee so appointed having the entire selection 
of the lecturers and the subjects of lectures. The first trustee 
was John Lowell junior’s cousin, John Amory Lowell, who 
administered the trust for more than forty years, and was 
succeeded in 1881 by his son, Augustus Lowell, who in turn 
wa.s succeeded in 1900 by his son Abbott Lawence Lowell, who 
in 1909 became president of Harvard University. 

The founder provided for two kinds of lectures, one popular, 
“and the other more abstruse, erudite and particular.” The 
popular lectures have taken the form of courses usually ranging 
from half a dozen to a dozen lectures, and Covering almost every 
subject. The fees have always been large, and many of the most 
eminent men in America and Europe have lediured there.^A 
large number of books have been published which consist of 
those lectures or have been based upon them. As to the advanced 
lectures, the founder seems to have had in view what is now 
called university extension, and in this he was far in advance 
of his time ; but he did not realize that such work can only be 
done effectively in connexion with a great school. In pursuance 
of this provision public instruction of various kinds has been 
given from time to time by the Institute, The first freehand 
drawing in Boston was taught there, but was given up when the 
public schools undertook it. In the same way a school of practical 
design was carried on for many years, but finally, in 1903, was 
transferred to the Museum of Fine Arts. Instruction for working 
men was given at the Wells Memorial Institute until 1908, whgn 
the Franklin Foundation took up the work. A Teachers* School 
of Science is maintained in co-operation with the Natural History 
Society. For many years advanced courses of lectures were 
given by the professors of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, but in 1904 they were superseded by an evening 
school for industrial foremen. In 1907, under the title of 
“ Collegiate Courses,” a number of the elementary courses 
in Harvard University were offered free to the public under the 
same conditions of study and examination as in the university. 

For the earlier period, see Harriett Knight Smith, History of the 
Lowell Institute (Boston, 1898). 

LOWENBERG, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of Silesia, on the Bober, 39 m. E. of Gorlitz by rail. Pop. 5682. 
It k one of the oldest towns in Silesia ; its town hall dates 
from the i6th century, and it has a Roman Catholic church 
built in the 13th century and restored in 1862. The town has 
sandstone and gypsum quarries, breweries and woollen mills, 
and cultivates fruit and vegetabjes. Lowenberg became a 
town in 1217 and has been the scene of much fighting, especially 
during the Napoleonic wars. Near the town ispthe village and 
estate of Hohlstein, the property of the Hohenzollem family. 

LOWENSTEIN, a town of Germany, in the kingdom of 
Wiirttemberg, capital of the mediatized county of that name, 
situated under the north slope of the Lowenstetn range, 6 m. 
from Heilbronn. Pop. 1527. It is dominated by the ruined 
castle of the counts of Ldwenstein, and enclosed by medievA 
walls. The town contains many picturesque old houses. There 
is also a modern palace. The cultivation of vines is the chief 
industry, and there is a brine spring (Theusserbad). 

Lowenstein was founded in 1123 by the counts of Calw. and 
belonged to the Habsburgs from 1281 to 1441. In 1634 the 
castle was destroyed by the imperialists.* The county of Lbwen- 
slein belonged to. a branch of the family of the counts pf Calw 
before 1281, when it was purchased by the German king Rudolph 
1., who presented it to his natural son Albert. In 1441 Henry, 
one of Albert’s descendants, sold it to the elector palatine of 
the Rhine, Frederick 1 ., and later it served as a portion for 
Louis (d. 1524), a son of the elector by a morganatic marriage, 
who became a count of the Empire in 1494. J^uis's grandson 
Louis II, (d. 16 1 1) inherited the county of Wertheim and other 
lands by marriage and called himself count of Lowenstein- • 
Wertheim ; his two sons divided the family into two branches. 
The heads of the two branches, into which the older and Pro- 
testant line was afterwards divided, were made prbees by the 
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king of Bavaria in 1812 and by the king of Wiirttembirg in 
1813 ; the head of the younger, or Roman Catholic line, was 
made a prince of the Empire in 1711. Both lines arc flourishing, 
their present representatives being Ernst (b. 1854) prince of 
Lowenstein-Wertheim-Freudenberg, and Aloyse (b. 1871) prince 
of Ldwenstein-Wertheim-Rosenl^erg. The lands of the family 
were mediatized after the dissolution of the Empire in 1806. 
I'he area of the county of Lowenstein was about 5.'^ sq. m. 

See C. Rommel, Grundsuge etner Chronik der Utadi Lowenstein 
(Ldwenstein, 1893). 

LOWESTOFT, a municipal borough, seaport and watering- 
place in the Lowestoft parliamentary division of Suffolk, England, 
117 J m. N.E. from London by the Great Eastern railway* 
Pop. (^901) 29,850. It lies on citlier side of the formerly 
natural, now artificial outlet of the river Waveney to the North 
Sea, while to the west the river forms Oulton Broad and Lothing 
Lake. The northern bank is the original site. South Lowestoft 
arose on the completion of harbour improvements, begun in 
1844, when the outlet of the Waveney, reopened in 1827, was 
deepened. The old town is picturesquely situated on a lofty 
declivity, which includes the most easterly point of land in 
England, The church of St Margaret is Decorated and Per- 
pendicular. South Lowestoft has a fine esplanade, a park 
(Bellevue) and other adjuncts of a watering-place. Bathing 
facilities are good. There are two piers enclosing a harbour with 
a total area of 48 acres, having a depth of about 16 ft. at high 
tide. The fisheries are important and some 600 smacLs belong 
tg the port. Industries include ship and boat building ana 
fitting, and motor engineering. The town is governed by a 
mayor, 8 aldermen and 24 councillors. Area 2178 acres. 

Lowestoft (Lothu Wistoft, Lowistoft, Loistoft) owes its origin 
to its fisheries. In 1086 it was a hamlet in the demesne of the 
royal manor of Lothingland. The men of Lowestoft as tenants 
on ancient demesne of the crown posse.ssed many privileges, 
but had no definite burghal rights until 1885. For several 
centuries before 1740 the fisheries were the cause of constant 
dispute between Lowestoft and Yarmouth. During the last 
half of the 18th century the manufacture of china flourished in 
the town. A weekly market on Wednesdays was granted to 
John, earl of Richmond, in 1308 together with an eight da.ys’ 
fair beginning on the vigil of St Margaret’s day, and in 1445 
John de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, one of his successors as lord of 
the manor, received a further grant of the same market and also 
twp yearly fairs, one on the feast of St Philip and St James and 
the other at Michaelmas. The market is still held on Wednes- 
days, and in 1792 the Michaelmas fair and another on May -day 
were in existence. Now two yearly fairs for small wares are held 
on the 13th of May and the nth of October. In 1643 Cromwell 
performed one of his earlier exploits in taking Lowestoft, captur- 
ing large supplies and making prisoners of several influential 
royalists. In the war of 1665 the Dutch under Admiral Opdam 
were defeated Lowestoft by the English fleet commanded by 
the duke of York. 

See Victoria County History ^ Suffolk ; E. Gillingwatcr, An Ilis- 
torioal Account of the Town of Lowestoft (ed. 1790). 

LOWIN, JOHN (1576-1659), English actor, was bom in London, 
the son of a carpenter. His name frequently occurs in Henslowe’s 
Diary in 1602, when he was playing at the Rose Theatre in the 
earl of Worcester's company, and he was at the Blackfriars in 
1603, playing with Shakespeare, Burbage and the others, and 
owning — by 1608 — share and a half of the twenty shares in 
that theatre. About 1623 he was one of the managers. He lived 
in Southwark, and Edward Alleyn speaks of his dining with him 
in 1620. ** Lowin in his latter days kept an inn (the Tlirce Pigeons) 
at Brentford, where he deyed very old.^’ Two of his favourite 
parts were Falstaff, and Melanteus in The Maid's Tragedy. 

LOWLAND, in physical geography, any broad expanse of land 
with a general low level. The term is thus applied to the land- 
' ward portion of the upward slope from oceanic depths to con- 
'tin^iital highlands, to a region of depression in the interior of a 
mountainous region, to a plain of denudation or to any region 
m contrast to a highland. The Lowlands and Highlands of 
Scotland are typical. 


LOWNDES, THOMAS (1692-1748), founder of the Lowndean 
professorship of astronomy at Cambridge university, England, 
was born in 1692, both his father and mother being Cheshire 
landowners. In 1725 he was appointed provost marshal of 
South Carolina, a post he preferred to fill by deputy. In 1727 
Lowndes claimed to have taken a prominent part in inducing 
the British government to purchase Carolina, but he surrendered 
his patent when the transfer of the colony to the crown was 
completed. His patent was renewed in 1730, but he resigned 
it in 1733. He then brought various impractical schemes before 
the government to check the illicit trade in wool between Ireland 
and France ; to regulate the paper currency of New England ; 
and to supply the navy with salt from brine, &c. He died on the 
1 2th of May 1748. By his will left his inherited Cheshire 
properties to the university of Cambridge for the foundation of 
a chair of astronomy and geometry. 

LOWNDES, WILLIAM THOMAS (1798-1843), English biblio- 
grapher, was born about 1798, the son of a London bookseller. 
His principal work, The Bibliographer's Manual of English 
Literature-^Vht first systematic work of the kind — was published 
in four volumes in 1834. It took Lowndes fourteen years to 
' ompile, but, despite its merits, brought him neither fame nor 
money. Lowndes, reduced to poverty, subsequently became 
cataloguer to Henry George Bohn, the bookseller and publisher. 
In 1839 he published the first parts of The British Librarian. 
designed to supplement his early manual, but owing to failing 
health did not complete the work. Lowndes died on the 31st of 
July 1843. 

LOW SUNDAY, the first Sunday after Easter, so called because 
of its proximity to the ‘‘ highest of all feasts and Sundays, 
Easter. It was also known formerly as White Sunday, being still 
officially termed by the Roman Catholic Church Dominica in 
albis, Sunday in white garments,” in allusion to the white 
garments anciently worn on this day by those who had been 
baptized and received into the Church just before Easter. Alb 
Sunday, Quasimodo and, in the Greek Church, Antipascha, and 
>/ S€m/K)7r/»d»T7 KvpLaKy (literally “ second-first Sunday,” i.e. 
the second Sunday after the first) were other names for the day. 

LOWTH, ROBERT (1710-1787), English divine and Orientalist, 
was born at Winchester on the 27th of November 1710. He was 
the younger son of William Lowth (1661-1732), rector of Buriton, 
Hampshire, a theologian of considerable ability. Robert was 
educated on the foundation of Winchester College, and in 1729 
w^s elected to a scholarship at New College, Oxford. He gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1737, and in 1741 he was appointed professor of 
poetry at Oxford, in which capacity he delivered the Pradcciiones 
Academicae de Sacra Poesi Hebraeorum. Bishop Hoadly ap- 
pointed him in 1744 to the rectory of Ovington, Hampsliire, 
and in 1750 to the archdeaconry of Winchester. In 1753 he was 
collated to the rectory of East Woodhay, Hampshire, and in the 
same year he published his lectures on Hebrew poetry. In 1754 
he received the degree of doctor of divinity from his university, 
and in 1755 went to Ireland for a short time as first chaplain 
to the lord-lieutenant, the 4th duke of Devonshire. He declined 
a presentation to the see of Limerick, but accepted a prebcndal 
stall at Durham and the rectory of Sedgefield. In 1758 he 
published his Life of William of Wykeham ; this was followed 
in 1762 by A Short Introduction to English Grammar, In 1765, 
the year of his election into the Royal Societies of London and 
Gottingen, he engaged in controversy with William Warburton 
on the book of Job, in which he was held by Gibbon to have had 
the advantage. In June 1766 Lowth was consecrated bishop of 
St David’s, and about four months afterwards he was translated 
to Oxford, where he remained till 1777, when he became bishop 
of London and dean of the Chapel Royal. In 1778 appeared his 
last work, Isaiah, a new Translation, with a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, and Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanaio^. 
He declined the archbishopric of Canterbury in 1783, and died 
at Fulham on the 3rd of November 1787. 

The Praelectiones, translated in 1787 by G. Gregory as Lectures on 
the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, exercised a great influence both in 
England and on the continent. Their chief importance lay in the 
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idea of looking at the sacred poetry as poetry, and examininjg it by^ 
the ordinary standards of literary criticism. Lowth's aesthetic criti- 
cism was that of the ag< 5 ) and is now in great part obsolete, a more 
natural method having been soon after introduced by Herder. 
The principal point in which Lowth's influence has been lasttoig is his 
doctrine of poetic parallelism, and even here his somewhat mechanical 
classification of the forms of Hebrew sense-rhythm, as it should 
rather be called, is open to serious objections. E^tions of the 
Lectures and of the Isaiah have been numerous, and both have 
been translated into German. A volume of Sermons and other 
Remains, with memoir by the topographer, Peter Hall (1802- 
1849), was published in 1834, and an edition of the Popular Works 
of Robert Lowth in 3 vols. appeared in 1843. 

LOXODROME (from Gr. oblique, and course), 

the line on the earth’s surface making a constant angle with 
the meridian. 

LOYALISTS or TORIES, in America, the name given to 
the colonists who were loyal to Great Britain during the War 
of Independence. In New England and the Middle Colonies 
loyalisin had a religious as well as a political basis. It repre- 
sented the Anglican as opposed to the Calvinistic influence. 
With scarcely an exception the Anglican ministers were ardent 
Loyalists, the writers and pamphleteers were the ministers 
and teachers of that faith, and virtually all the military or civil 
leaders w^ere members of that church. The Loyalists north 
of Maryland represented the old Tory traditions. In the southern 
colonies, where Anglicanism predominated, the division did not 
follow religious liaes so closely. In Virginia and South Carolina 
the Whig leaders were almost without exception members of 
the established church. Out of twenty Episcopal ministers 
in South Carolina only five were Loyalists. Although many of 
the wealthy Anglican planters of the tide-water section fought 
for the mother country, the Tories derived their chief support 
from the non- Anglican Germans and Scotch in the upper country. 
The natural leaders in these colonies were members of the same 
church as the governor and vied with him in their zeal for the 
support of that church. Since religion was not an issue, _ the 
disputes over questions purely political in character, such as 
taxation, distribution of land and appointment of officials, 
were all the more bitter. The settlers on the frontier were 
snubbed both socially and politically by the low-country aristo- 
cracy, and in North Carolina and South Carolina were denied 
courts of justice and any adequate representation in the colonial 
assembly. Naturally they refused to follow such leaders in a 
war in defence of principles in which they had no material 
interest. They did not drink tea and had little occasion for the 
use of stamps, since they were not engaged in commerce and 
had no courts in which to use legal documents. 'J'he failure 
of the British officers to realize that conditions in the .south 
differed from those in^the north, and the tendency on their 
part to treat all Dissenters as rebels, were partly responsible 
for the ultimate loss of their southern campaign. The Scotch- 
Irish in the south, influenced perhaps by memories of commercial 
and religious oppression in Ulster, were mostly in sympathy 
with the American cause. 

Taking the Thirteen Colonies as a whole, loyalism drew its 
strength largely from the following classes: (i) the official 
class — men holding positions in the civil, military and naval 
services, and their immediate families and social connexions, 
as, for example, Lieutenant-Governor Bull in South Carolina, 
Governor Dunmore in Virginia and Governor Try on in New 
York ; (2) the professional classes — lawyers, physicians, teachers 
and ministers, such as Benjamin Kissam, Peter Van Schaack 
and Dr A/or Betts of New York and Dr Myles Cooper, president 
of King^s College (now Columbia University)] (3) large landed 
proprietors tmd their tenants, c.g. William Wragg in South 
Carolina and the De Lanceys, De Peysters and Van Cortlandts 
in New York ; (4) the wealthy commercial classes in New York, 
Albany, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston, whose business 
interests would ^ affected by war ; (5) natural conservatives 
of the type of Joseph GaUoway of Pennsylvania, and numerous 
political trimn^rs and opportunists. Before X776 the Loyalists 
may be divided into two groups. There was a minority of 
extremists led by the Anglican ministers and teachers, who 


favoured an unquestieming obedience to all British legislation. 
The moderate majority disapproved of the mother <»untry,’/s 
unwise cokmial policy and advocated opposition to it %ough 
legally oigonized bodies. Many even sanctioned non-impartatip^, 
and non-exportation agreements, and took p>art in the election 
of delegates to the First Continental Congress. The aggressive 
attitude of Congress, the subsequent adoption of die DeeWor 
tion of Independence, and the refusal to consider Lord Howe's^ 
conciliatory propositions finally forced them into aimed opposi- 
tion. Very few really sanctioned the British policy as a whole, byit . 
all felt that it was their first duty to fight for the preservation 
of the empire and to leave constitutional questions for a later 
settlement. John Adams’s estimate that' one- third of jdl the 
people in the thirteen states in 1776 were Loyalists was , perhaps 
approximately correct. In New England the nid^ber wtas small, 
perhaps largest in Connecticut and in the district which affc-^. 
wards became the state of Vermont New York was the chief 
stronghold. The “ De Lanccy party ” or the “ Episcopalian 
party ” included the majority of the wealthy farmers, merchants 1 
and bankers, and practically all communicants of the AngUcani 
church. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma^knd and 
Virginia contained large and influential Loyalist minorities ; North 
Carolina was about equally divided ; South Carolina probably, 
and Georgia certainly, had Loyalist majorities. Some of the 
Loyalists joined the regular British army, others organi;^ 
guerilla bands and with their Indian allies inaugurated a reign 
of terror on the frontier from New York to GeOqgia. .Nerw 
York alone furnished about 15,000 Loyalists to the British ariqjr 
and navy, and about 8500 militia, making in all 23,500 Loya^st 
troops. This was more than any other colony supplied, perhaps 
more than all the others combined. Johnson’s “ Loyal Greens ^ 
and Butler’s “ Tory Rangers ” served under General St i^er 
in the Burgoyne campaign of 1777, and the latter took part in 
the Wyoming and Cherry Valley massacres of 1778. The 
strength of these Loyalists in arras was weakened in New York 
by General Sullivan’s success at Newtown (now Elmira) on the 
2qth of August 1779, and broken in the north-west by George 
Rogers Clark’s victories at Kaskaskia and Vincennes in 1778 and 
1779, and in the south by the battles of King’s Mountain and 
Cowpens in 1780. Severe laws were passed against the Loyalist 
in all the states. They were in general disfranchised and forbidden 
to hold office or to practise law. Eight of the states formaily 
banished certain prominent Tories either conditionally or pn- 
conditionally, end the remaining five, Connectiottt, New Jenigy, 
Delaware, Maryland end Virginia, did practically the same 
indirectly. Social and commercial ostracism forced many 
others to flee. Their property wa!s usually confiscated for the 
support of the American cause. They went to^ngland, to the 
West Indies, to the Bahamas, to (inada and to New Yqrk, 
Newport, Charleston and other cities under British control 
According to a trustworthy estimate 60,000 persons went into 
exile during the years from 1775 to 1787. The*great majority 
settled in Nova Scotia and in Upper and Lower Canada, where 
they and their descendants became known as “ United Empire 
Loyalists.” Those who remained in the United States suffered 
for many years, and all the laws against them were not finally 
repealed until after the War of 1812. The British government,, 
however, endeavoured to look after the interests of its loval 
colonists. During the war a number of the prominent Loyalists 
(f.g. Joseph Galloway) were appointed to lucrative positions, 
and rations were issued to many Loyalists in the cities, such as 
New York, which were held by the British. During the peace 
negotiations at Paris the treatment of the Loyalists presented 
a difficult problem, Great Britain at first insisritig that the 
United States should agree to remove their disabilities and to 
act toward them in a spirit of conciliation. The American 
commissioners, knowing that a treaty with such provisions would 
not be accepted at home, and that the general government hod, 
moreover, no power to bind the various states in such a matter,^ 
refused to accede ; but in the treaty, as finally ratified, the United 
States agreed (by Article V.) to nsGommend to the legislatures 
of the various states that Loyalists should have free liberty 
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to go to any part or parts of any of the thirteen United States, j 
and therein to remain twelve months, unmolested in their en- j 
deavours to obtain the restitution of such of their estates, rights 
and properties as may have been confiscated,” that acts and 
laws in the premises be reconsidered and revised, and that 
restitution of estates, &c., should be made. The sixth article 
provided “ that there shall be no future confiscations made, 
nor any prosecutions commenced against any person ” for 
having taken part in the war ; and that those in confinement 
on such charges should be liberated. In Great Britain opponents 
of the government asserted that the Loyalists had virtually 
been betrayed ; in America the treaty aroused opposition 
os maljing too great concessions to them. Congress made 
the promised recommendations, but they were unheeded by the 
vapous states, in spite of the advocacy by Alexander Hamilton 
and others of a conciliatory treatment of the Loyalists ; and 
Great Britain, in retaliation, refused until 1796 to evacuate 
the western j^osts as the treaty prescribed. Immediately after 
the war parliament appointed a commission of five to examine 
the claims of the Loyalists for compensation for services and 
losses ; and to satisfy these claims and to establish Loyalists 
in Nova Scotia and Canada the British government expended 
fully £6,000,000. 

See C. 11. van Tyne, The I.oyalists in the American Revolution 
(New York, 1902), which contains much valuable information but 
does not explain adequately the causes of loyalism. More useful in 
this respect is the monograph by A. C. Flick, Loyalism in New York 
during the American Revolution (New York, igoi). On the bio- 
gfliphical side see I^renzo Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists 
of the American Revolution (2 vols., Boston, 1864) ; on the literary 
side, M. C. Tyler, Literary History of the American Revolution^ 

(2 vols.j New York, 1807). 

LOYALTY, allegiance to the sovereign or established govern- 
ment of one’s country, also personal devotion and reverence 
to the sovereign and royal family. The English word came into 
use in the early part of the 15th century in the sense of fidelity 
to one’s oath, or in .service, love, &c. ; the later and now the 
ordinary sense appears in the 16th century. The 0 . Fr. loialie^ 
mod. loyauUf is formed from loial^ loyal, Scots leal^ l^t. legalise 
legal, from /p.i£:,^law. This was used in the special feudal sense 
of one who has full legal rights, a legalis homo being opposed to 
the exlexy utlegatus, or outlaw. Thence in the sense of faithful, 
it meant one who kept faithful allegiance to his feudal lord, 
and so loyal in the accepted use of Ihe word. 

LOYALTY ISLANDS (]<r. lies Loyalty or Loyaute\ a group 
in the South Pacific Ocean belonging to France, about 100 m. 
15 . of New Caledonia, with a total land area of about 1050 sq. m. 
and 20,000 inhabitants. It consists of Uea or Uvea (the northern- 
most), Lifu (the largest island, with an area of 650 sq. m.), Tiga 
and several small islands and Mar 4 or Nengone. They are coral 
islands of comparatively recent elevation, and in no place rise 
more than 250 ft. above the level of the sea. Enough of the 
rocky surface ft' covered with a thin coating of soil to enable 
the natives to grow yams, taro, bananas, &c., for their support ; 
cdtton thrives well, and has even been exported in small 
quantities, but there is no space available for its cultivation 
on any considerable scale. Fresh water, rising and falling with 
the tide, is found in certain large caverns in Lifu, and by sinking 
to the sea-level a supply may be obtained in any part of the 
island. The chief product of the islands are bananas ; the chief 
export sandal-wood. 

The Loyalty islanders are Melanesians ; the several islands have 
each its separate language, and in Uea one tribe uses a Samoan 
and another a New Hebridean form of speech. The Loyalty 
group was discovered at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
Dumont d’Urville laid down the several islands in his chart. 
For many years the natives had a reputation as dangerous 
cannibals, but they afe now among the mo.st civilized Melanesians. 
Christianity was introduced into Mare by native teachers from 
♦Rarotonga and Samoa ; missionaries were settled by the London 
Missionary Society at Mar6 in 1854, at Lifu in 1859 and at Uea 
in 1865 ; Roman Catholic missionaries also arrived from New 
Caledonia ; and in 1864 the French, considering the islands a 
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dependency of that colony, formally instituted a commandant. 
An attempt was made by this official to put a stop to the English 
missions by violence ; but the report of his conduct led to so 
much indignation in Australia and in England that the emperor 
Napoleon, on receipt of a protest from Lord Shaftesbury arid 
others, caused a commission of inquiry to be appointed and 
free liberty of worship to be secured to the Protestant missions. 
A further persecution of Christians in Uea, during 1875, called 
forth a protest from the British government. 

LOYOLA, ST IGNATIUS OF (1491-1556), founder of the 
Society of Jesus. Inigo Lopez de Rccalde, son of Beltran, 
lord of the noble houses of Loyola and Onaz, was born, according 
to the generally accepted opinion, on the 24th of December 
1491 at the castle of Loyola, which is situated on the river 
Urola, about i m. from the town of Azpeitia, in the province of 
Guipuzcoa. He was the youngest of a family of thirteen. As 
soon as he had learnt the elements of reading and writing, he was 
sent as a page to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella ; after- 
wards, until his twenty-sixth year, he took service with Antonio 
Maurique, duke of Nagera, and followed the career of arms. He 
was free in his relations with women, gambled and fought ; 
but he also gave indications of that courage, constancy and 
prudence which marked his after life. In a political mission to 
settle certain disputes in the province he showed his dexterity 
in managing men. 

Despite the treaty of Noyon (1516), Charles V. jeept Pampeluna, 
the capital of Navarre. Andr6 dc Foix, at the head of the French 
troops, laid siege to the town in 1521 and Ignatius was one of the 
defending garrison. In the hour of danger, the claims of religion 
reasserted themselves on the young soldier, and, following a 
custom when no priest was at hand, lie made his confession to a 
brother officer, who in turn also confessed to him. During the 
final assault on the 19th of May 1521 a cannon ball struck him, 
shattering one of his legs and twidly wounding the other. The 
victorious French treated him kindly for nearly two weeks, 
and then sent him in a litter to Loyola. The doctors declared 
that the leg needed to be bn^ken and set again ; and the operation 
was borne without a sign of pain beyond a clenching of his fist. 
His vanity made him order the surgeons to cut out a bone w'hich 
protruded below the knee and spoilt the .symmetry of his leg. 
He was lame for the rest of his days. Serious illne.ss followed 
the operations, and, his life being despaired of, he received the 
last sacraments on the 28th of June. That night, however, he 
began to mend, and in a few days he was out of danger. During 
convalescence two books that were to influence his life were 
brought to him. These were a Castilian translation of The Life 
of Christ by Ludolphus of Saxony, and the popular Flowers of the 
Saints, a series of pious biographies. He gradually became 
interested in these books, and a mental struggle began. Some- 
times he would pass hours thinking of a certain illustrious lady, 
devising means of seeing her and of doing deeds that would win 
her favour ; at other times the thoughts suggested by the books 
got the upper hand. He began to recognize that his career of 
arms was over : ,so he would become the knight of Christ. He 
determined to make the pilgrimage to Jerusalem and to practise 
all the austerities that he read of in The Flowers of the Saints, 
Expiating his sins was not so much his aim as to accomplish 
great deeds for God. During the struggle that went on in his soul, 
he began to take note of his psychological state ; and thi.s was 
the first time that he exercised his reason on spiritual things ; 
the experience thus painfully gained he found of great use after- 
wards in directing others. One night while he lay awake, lie 
tells us, he saw the likeness of the Blessed Virgin with her 
divine Son; and immediately a loathing seized him for the 
former deeds of his life, especially for tho.se relating to carnal 
desires ; and he asserts that for the future he never yielded to any 
such desires. This was the first of many visions. Ignatius 
proposed after returning from Jerusalem to join the Carthusian 
order at Seville as a lay brother. About the same time Martin 
Luther was in the full course of his protest against the papal 
supremacy and had already burnt the pope’s bull at Worms. The 
two opponents were girding themselves for the struggle ; and 
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what the Church of Rome was losing by the defectibn of the 
Augustinian was being counterbalanced by the conversion of 
the founder of the Society of Jesus. 

As soon as Ignatius had regained strength, he started ostensibly 
to rejoin the duke of Nagera, but in reality to visit the great 
Benedictine abbey of Montserrato, a famous place of pilgrimage. 
On the way, he was joined by a Moor, who began to jest at some 
of the Christian doctrines, especially at the perpetual virginity 
of the Blessed Virgin. Ignatius was no controversialist; and 
the Moor rode off victorious. The chivalrous nature of Ignatius 
was aroused. Seized with a longing to pursue and kill the Moor 
on account of his insulting language, Ignatius, still doubting 
as to his best course, left the matter to his mule, which at the 
dividing of the ways took the path to the abbey, leaving the 
open road which the Moor had taken. Before reaching Mont- 
serrato, Ignatius purchased some sackcloth for a garment and 
hempen shoes, which, with a staff and gourd, formed the usual 
pilgrim’s dress. Approaching the abbey he resolved to do as 
his favourite hero Amadis de Gaul did — keep a vigil all night 
before the Lady altar and then lay aside his worldly armour to 
put on that of Christ. He arrived at the abbey just about the 
feast of St Benedict (the 21st of March 1522), and there made a 
confession of his life to a priest belonging to the monastery. 
He found in use for the pilgrims a translation of the Spiritual 
Exercises of the former abbot, Garcia di Cisneros (d. 1510) ; 
and this book evidently gave Ignatius the first idea of his more 
famous work under the same title. Leaving his mule to the 
abbey, and giving away his worldly clothes to a beggar, he kept 
his watch in the church during the night of the 24th-25th of 
March, and placed on the Lady altar his sword and dagger. 
Early the next morning he received the Holy Eucharist and 
left before any one could recognize him, going to the neighbouring 
town of Manresa, where he first lived in the hospice. Here 
began a scries of heavy spiritual trials which assailed him for 
many months. Seven hours a day he spent on his knees in prayer 
and three times a day he scourged his emaciated body. One day, 
almost overcome with scruples, he was tempted to end his 
miseries by suicide. At another time, for the same reason, he 
kept an absolute fast for a week. He tells us that, at this time, 
(iod wrought with him as a master with a .schoolboy whom he 
teaches. But his energies were not confined to himself. He 
assisted others who came, to him for spiritual advice ; and seeing 
the fruit reaped from helping his neighbour, he gave up the 
extreme severities in which he had delighted and began to take 
more care of his person, so as not needlessly to offend those 
whom he might influence for good. 

During his stay at Manresa, he lived for the most part in a 
cell at the Dominican convent ; and here, evidently, he had 
severe illnesses. He refiounts the details of at least two of these 
attacks, but says nothing about the much -quoted swoon of 
eight days, during which he is supposed to have seen in vision 
the scheme of the future Society. Neither does he refer in any 
way to the famous cave in which, according to the Ignatian 
myth, the Spiritual Exercises were written. Fortunately we 
have the first-hand evidence of his autobiography, which is a 
surer guide than the lines written by untrustworthy disciples. 
Ignatius remained at Manresa for about a year, and in the spring 
of 1523 set out for Barcelona on his way to Rome, where he 
arrived on Palm Sunday. After two weeks he left, having 
received the blc.ssing of Pope Adrian VI., and proceeded by 
Padua to Venice, where he begged his bread and slept in the 
Piazza di San Marco until a rich Spaniard gave him shelter 
and obtained an order from the doge for a passage in a pilgrim 
ship bound for Cyprus, whence he could get to Jaffa. In due 
course Ignatius arrived at Jerusalem, where he intended to 
remain, in order continuously to visit the holy places and help 
souls. For this end he had obtained letters of recommendation 
to the guardian, to whom, however, he only spoke of his desire 
of satisfying his devotion, not hinting his otiber motive.- The 
Franciscans gave him no encouragement to remain ; and the 
provincial threatened him with excommunication if he persisted. 
Not only had the friars great difficulty in supporting themselves. 


but tiiey dreaded an outbreak from the fanatical Turks who 
resented some imprudent manifestations of Loyola’s zeal. 
Ignatius returned to Venice in the middle of January 1524; 
and, determining to devote himself for a while to study, he set 
out for Barcelona, where he arrived in Lent. Here he consulted 
Isabella Roser, a lady of high rank and piety, and also the master 
of a grammar school. These both approved his plan ; the one 
promised to teach him without payment and the other to provide 
him with the necessaries of life. Here, in his thirty-third year, 
he began to learn Latin, and after two years his master urged 
him to go to Alcali to begin philosophy. During his stay of a 
year and a half in this university, beside his closes, he found 
occasion to give to some companions his Spiritual Exorcises in 
the form they had then taken and certain instructions in Qiristian 
doctrine. On account of these discourses Ignatius came ifito 
conflict with the Inquisition. He and his companions were 
denounced as belonging to the sects of Sagaii and lUuminatu 
Their mode of life and dress was peculiar and hinted at innovation. 
But, always ready to obey authority, Ignatius was able to disarm 
any charges that, now and at other times, were brought against 
him. The Inquisition merely advised him and his companions 
to dress in a less extraordinary manner and to go shod. Four 
months later he was suddenly cast into prison ; and, after 
seventeen days, he learnt that he was falsely accused of 
sending two noble ladies on a pilgrimage to Jaen. During 
their absence, from the 21st of April 1527 to the ist of June, 
he remained in prison, and was then set free with a prohibition 
against instructing others until he had spent four years in 8tu(!j^. 

Seeing his way thus barred at Alcala, he went with his 
companions to Salamanca. Here the Dominicans, doubting the 
orthodoxy of the new-comers, had them put into prison, where 
they were chained foot to foot and fastened to a stake set up in 
the middle of the cell. Some days afterwards Ignatius was 
examined and found without fault. His patience won him many 
friends ; and when he and his companions remained in prison 
while the other prisoners managed to escape, their conduct 
excited much admiration. After twenty-two days they were 
called up to receive sentence. No fault was found in their life 
and teaching ; but they were forbidden to de§ne any sins as 
being mortal or venial until they had studied for four years. 
Hampered again by such an order, Ignatius determined to go 
to 'Paris to continue his studies. Up to the present he was fax 
from having any idea of founding a society. The only question 
before him now was whether he should join an order, or continue 
his wandering existence. He decided upon Paris for the present, 
and before leaving Salamanca h^ agreed with his companions 
that they should wait where they were until he returned ; for 
he only meant to see whether he could find anpmeans by which 
they all might give themselves to study. He left Barcelona and, 
travelling on foot to Paris, he arrived there in February 1538. 
The university of Paris had reached its zenith at the time 
of the council of Constance (1418), and was^now losing its 
intellectual leadership under the attacks of the Renaissance a^d 
the Reformation. In 1521 the university had condemned 
Luther’s Babylonish Captivity ^ and in 1527 Erasmus’s Colloquies 
met with the same fate. Soon after his arrival, Ignatius may 
have seen in the Place de Gr^ve the burning of Louis de Berqutn 
for heresy.! At this period there were between twelve and 
fifteen thousand students attending the university, and Hie 
life was an extraordinary mixture of licentiousness and devout 
zeal. When Ignatius arrived in Paris, he lodged at first with 
some fellow-countrymen; and for two years attended the 
lectures on humanities at the college de Montaigu, luppwrting 
himself at first by the charity of Isabella Roser ; but, a felbw- 
lodger defrauding him of his stock, he found himself destitute 
and compelled to beg his bread. He retired to the hospice 

* Louis dc Berquin, who died on the 17th of April 1520, belonged 
to a noble family of Artois. He was a man of exemplary life and a 
friend of Erasmus and the humanists, besides being a persona graia^ 
at the court of Louise of Savoy and Francis 1 . His main offence 
was that he attacked the monks and clergy, and that he advocated 
the reading of the Scriptures by the people in the vulgar tongue.-* 
(W. A. P.) 
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of St Jacques ; and^ following the advice of a Spanish monk, 
spent his vacations in Flanders, where he was helped by the 
rich Spanish merchants. At Bruges he became acquainted with 
the famous Spanish scholar, Juan Luis Vives, with whom he 
bdged. In the summer of 1530 he went to London, where he 
received alms more abundantly than elsewhere. As he could 
only support himself at Paris with difficulty, it was impossible 
to send for his companions in Salamanca. Others, however, 
joined him in Paris, and to some of them he gave the Spiritual 
Exercises, with the result that the Inquisition made him give up 
speaking on religious subjects during the time he was a student. 
At the end of 1529 he came into contact with the men who were 
eventually to become the first fathers of the Society of Jesus. 
He won over the Savoyard Pierre Lef^vre (Faber), whose room 
he shared, and the Navarrese Francis Xavier, who taught 
philosophy in the college of St Barbara. Afterwards he became 
acquainted with the young Castilian, Diego Laynez, who had 
heard of him at Alcala and found him out in Paris. With 
Laynez came two other young men, the Toledan Alfonso Salmeron 
and the Portuguese Simon Rodriguez. Nicholas Bobadilla, 
a poor Spaniard who had finished his studies, was the next to 
join him. The little company of seven determined to consecrate 
their union by vows. On the 15th of August 1534, the Feast 
of the Assumption, they assembled in the crypt of the church 
of St Mary on Montmartre, and Faber, the only one who was a 
priest, said Mass. They then took the vows of poverty and 
chastity, and pledged themselves to go to the Holy Land as 
mftsionaries or for the purpose of tending the sick ; or if this 
design should prove impracticable, to go to Rome and place 
themselves at the disposal of the pope for any purpose. But, 
whatever may have been the private opinion of Ignatius, there 
was on this occasion no foundation of any society. The vows 
were individual obligations which could be kept quite apart from 
membership in a society. A provi.sion was made that if, after 
waiting a year at Venice, they were unable to go to Jerusalem, 
this part of the vow should be cancelled and they should at 
once betake themselves to Rome. 

At this time Ignatius was again suffering from his former 
imprudent austerities ; and he was urged to return for a while 
to his native air. He left Paris for Spain in the autumn of 1535, 
leaving Faber in charge of his companions to finish their studies. 
During the absence of Ignatius, Faber gained three more 
adherents. But before leaving Paris Ignatius heard once more 
that complaints had been lodged against him at the Inquisition ; 
but these like the others were found to be without any foundation. 
When he arrived near Loyola he would not go to the castle, but 
lived at the public hospice at Azpcitia, and began his usual life 
of teaching Chriwtian doctrine and reforming murals. Falling 
ill again he went to other parts of Spain to transact business for 
his companions. Then, sailing from Valencia to Genoa, he made 
his way to Venice, vffiere he arrived during the last days of 1535. 
Here he waited* for a year until his companions could join him, 
and meanwhile he occupied himself in his usual good works, 
gaining several more companions and meeting Giovanni Piero 
Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV., who had lately founded the 
Thcfttines. What happened between the two does not appear ; 
but henceforth Caraffa seems to have borne ill will towards 
Ignatius and his companions. At Venice Ignatius was again 
accused of heresy, and it was said that he had escaped from the 
Inquisition in Spain and had been burnt in effigy at Paris. These 
charges he met successfully by insisting that the nuncio should 
thoroughly inquire into the matter. 

After a journey of fifty-four days his companions arrived at 
Venice in January 1537 ; and here they remained until the 
beginning of Lent, when Ignatius sent them to Rome to gel 
money for the proposed voyage to Palestine. He himself stayed 
behind, as he feared that, if he went with them, Caraffa at Rome, 
together with Dr Ortiz, a German opponent in Paris and now 
Charles V.’s ambassador at the Vatican, would prejudice the 
pope against them. But Ortiz proved a friend and presented 
them to Paul III., who gave them leave to go to Palestine to 
preach the Gospel, bestowing upon them abundant ahns. He 


likewise gave licence for thdse not yet priests to be ordained by 
any catholic bishop on the title of poverty. They had returned 
to Venice where Ignatius and the others were ordained priests 
on the 24th of June 1537, after having renewed their vows of 
poverty and chastity to the legate Verallo. Ignatius, now a 
priest, waited for eighteen months before saying Mass, which he 
did for the first time on the 25th of December 1538 in the church 
of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome. 

The year of waiting passed away witihout any chance of going 
to the Holy Land. Finding it impossible to keep this part of 
their vow, the fathers met at Vicenza, where Ignatius was staying 
in a ruined monastery ; and here after deliberation it was deter- 
mined that he, Laynez and Faber should go to Rome to place 
the little band at the disposal of the pope. It was now that the 
Society began to take some visible form. A common rule was 
devised and a name adopted. Ignatius declared that having 
assembled in the name of Jesus, the association should henceforth 
bear the name of the “ Company of Jesus.*’ The word used 
shows Loyola’s military ideal of the duties and methods of the 
nascent society. 

On the road to Rome a famous vision took place, as to which 
we have the evidence of Ignatius himself. In a certain church, 
a few miles before Rome, whikt in prayer he was aware of a 
stirring and a change in his soul ; and so openly did he see God 
the Father placing him with Clirist, that he could not dare to 
doubt that God the Father had so placed hjm. Subsequent 
writers add that Christ, boking at him with a benign countenance, 
said : “ 1 shall be propitious to you ” ; while others add the 
significant words, “ at Rome.” Ignatius, however, says nothing 
about so important a matter ; indeed he understood the vision 
to mean that many things would be adverse to them, and told 
his companions when they reached the city that he saw the 
windows there closed against him. He also said : “ Wc must of 
necessity proceed with caution ; and we must not make the 
acquaintance of women unless they be of very high rank.” 
They arrived in Rome in October 1537 ; and lived at first in a 
little cottage in a vineyard and near the Trinila dei Monti. The 
pope appointed Faber to teach Holy Scripture, and Laynez 
scholastic theology, in the university of the Sapienza. Ignatius 
was left free to carry on his spiritual work, which became so large 
that he was obliged to call his other companions to Rome. 
During the absence of the pope, a certain hermit began to spread 
heresy and was opposed by Ignatius and his companions. In 
revenge the hermit brought up the former accusations concerning 
the relations to the Inquisition, and proclaimed Ignatius and his 
friends to be false, designing men and no better than concealed 
heretics. The matter was examined and the legate ordered the 
.suit to be quashed. But this did not suit Ignatius. It was 
necessary for his own good repute and the? future of his work that 
a definitive sentence should be pronounced and his name cleared 
once and for all. The legate demurred ; but on the pope’s 
return sentence was formally given in his favour. 

The life of Ignatius is now mainly identified with the formation 
and growth of his Society (.see Jesuits), but his zeal found other 
outlets in Rome, lie founded institutions for rescuing fallen 
women, started orphanages and organized catechetical instruc- 
tions. He obtained, after difficulty, the official recognition of 
his Society from Paul III. on the 27th of September 1540, and 
.successfully steered it through many perils that beset it in its 
early days. He was unanimously elected the first general in 
April 1541 ; and on the 22nd of that month received the first 
vows of the Society in the church of San Paulo juori la mttra. 
Two works now chiefly occupied the remainder of his life : the 
final completion of the Spiritual Exercises and the drawing up of 
the Constitutions, which received their final form after his death. 
These two are so constantly connected that the one cannot be 
understood without the other. The ConstiUUions are discussed 
in the article on the Jesuits. In these he taught his followers to 
respond to the call ; by the Spifitual Exercises he moulded their 
character. 

The Book of the Spiritual Exercises has been one of the world-moving 
l)Ooks. In its .strict conception it is only an application of the Gospd 
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precepts to the individual souL Its object is to convince a man of 
sin, of justice and of judgment. The idea of the book is not onginol 
to Ignatius. At Montserrat© he had found in use a popular trans- 
lation of the Exercitatono de la vida spivitual (1300), Written in Latin 
by Abbot Ciarcias de Cisneros (d. 1510), and divid^ into toec ways 
or periods during which purity of soul, enlightenment and union 
are to be worked for ; a fourth part is added on contemplation. 
This book evidently afforded the root idea of the Ignatian and more 
famous book. But the differences are great. While taking the title, 
the idea of division by periods and the subjects of most of the medi- 
tations from the older work, Ignatius skilfully adapted it to his own 
requirements. Above all the methods uf the two are essentially 
different. The Benedictine work follows the old monastic tradition 
of the direct intercourse of the .soul with God. Ignatius, with Iris 
military ia.stinct and views of obedience, intervenes with a director 
who gives the exercises to the person who in turn receives them. 
If this introduction of the director is essential to the end for which 
Ignatius franled his Exercises, in it wo also find dangers. A director, 
whose aim is only the personal advantage of the one who is receiving 
the exorcises, will be the faithful interpreter of Iris founder’s inten- 
tions : but in the case of one whose esprit de corps is unbalanced, 
the temporary and pecuniary advantage of the Society may be 
made of more importance than that of the cxercitant. Another 
danger may come when minuteness of direction takes away the 
wholesome sense of responsibility. Apart from these abuses tlie 
Spiritual Exercises have proved their value over and over again, 
and have received the sinceresi form of flattery in countless imita- 
tions. The original parts of the book are principally to be found in 
the meditation.s, wlrich are clearly Ignatian in conception as well as 
method, 'rhesc are The Reign of Christ, wherein Christ as an earthly 
king calls Ilis subjects to war : and T wo Standards, one of Jesus Christ 
and the other of Lucifer. Besides these there are various additions 
to the series of •meditations, which are mostly the practical results 
of the experiences which Ignatius went through in the early stages 
of his conversion. He gives various methods of prayer ; methods of 
making an election ; his .series of rules for the disceriimeut of spirits ; 
rules lor the distribution of alms and the treatment of scruples ; 
tests of orthodoxy. The.se additions are skilfully worked into the 
series of meditations ; so that when the exercitant by meditation 
has moved his soul to act, here are practical directions at hand. 

The exercises are divided into four series of meditations technically 
called " weeks," each of which may last as long as the director con- 
siders necessary to achieve the end for which each week is destined. 
But the whole period is generally concluded in the space of ajnonth. 
Tlie finst week is the foundation, and has to do with the consideration 
of the end of man, sin, death, judgment and hell. Having purified 
the soul from sin and obtained a detestation thereof, the second week 
treats of the kitigdom of Christ, and is meant to lead the soul to 
make ati election of the service of God. The third and fourth weeks 
are intended to confirm the soul in the new way chosen, to teach 
how difficulties can be overcome, to inflame it with the love of God 
and to help it to persovcrc. 

The Book of the Spiritual Exercises was not written at Manresa, 
although there is in that place an inscription testifying to the sup- 
posed fact. Ignatius was constantly adding to his work as his own 
personal experience increased, and as Ik* watched the effects of his 
method on the souls of those to whom he gave the exercises. The 
latest critics, even those of the Society itself, give 1548 as the date 
when the book received its final touches ; though Father Roothaan 
gives Rome, the yth of J uly 1 341 , as the date at the end of the ancient 
MS. version. Ignatiuj#wrote origiqfilly in Spanish, but the book was 
twice translated into Latin during his lifetime. The more elegant 
version (known as the common edition) differs but slightly from the 
Spanish. Francisco Borgia, while duke of Gandia, petitioned Paul 
III. to have the book examined and approved. The pope appointed 
censors for both translations, wIk) found the work to be replete with 
piety and holiness, highly useful and wholesome, Paul 111 . on re- 
ceiving this report confirmed it on the 31st of July 1 548 by the breve 
Pastoralis oMcii cura. This book, which is rightly called the spiritual 
arm of the Society, was tho first book published by the Jesuits. 

The progress of the Society of Jesus in Loyola’s lifetime was 
rapid (see Jesuits). Having always had an attraction for a life 
of prayer and retirement, in 3 547 he tried to resign the general- 
shij), and again in 1550, but the fathers unanimously opposed the 
project. One of his last trials was to see in 1556 the election as 
pope of his old opponent Carafla, who soon showed his intention 
of reforming certain points in the Society that Ignatius considered 
vital. But at this difficult crisis he never lost his peace of mind. 
He said * “ If this misfortune were to fall upon me, provided it 
happened without any fault of mine, even if the Society were to 
melt away like salt in water, I believe that a quarter of an hour’s 
recollection in God would be sufficient to console me and to re- 
establish peace within me.” It is clear that Ignatius never 
dreamed of putting his Society before the church nor of identifying 
the two institutiemy. 


In the beginning of 1556 Ignatius grew very weak and tesigned 
the active government to tiiree fathers;^ Polanco, Ma^d and 
Natal Fever laid hold of him, and he died soxnev^at suddenly 
on the 31st of July 1556, without receiving or asking for the last 
sacraments. He was beatified in 1609 by Paul V. and canonieed 
in 1628 by Gregory XV. His bo 4 y lies under fhe al^ in the 
north transept of the Gesi!i in Rome. 

His portrait is well known. The olive complexioii, a face 
emaciated by austerities, the large forehead, the brilliant and 
small eyes, the high bald head tell their own tale. He was of 
medium hejght and carried himself so well that his lameness was 
hardly noticeable. His character was naturally impetuous ai^ 
enthusiastic, but becanne marked with great self -control as he 
gradually brought his will under his reason, ThereJ wais always 
that love of overcoming difficulty inherent in a chiv^ous 
nature ; and this also accounts for that desire of surpassing 
every one else that marked his early days. Whilst other Chris- 
tians, following St Paul, were content to do all things for the 
glory of Cod, Ignatius set himself and his followers to strive after 
the greater glory. Learning by his own experience and errors, 
he wisely developed a sovereign prudence which nicely adjusted 
means to the end in view. He impressed on his followers the 
doctrine that in all things the end was to be considered. Never 
would Ignatius have countenanced so perverted an idea as that 
the end justified the means, for with his spiritual light andzeajfor 
God’s glory he saw clearly that means in themselves unjust were 
opposed to the very end he held in view. As a rulw he displayed 
the same common sense. Obedience he made one of his great 
instruments, yet he never intended it to be a galling yoke. Hfe 
doctrine on the subject is found in the well-known 'ctter to the 
Portuguese Jesuits in 1553, and if this be read carefu'riy together 
with the Constitutions his meaning is clear. If he says mat a 
subject is to allow himself to be moved and directed, under God, 
by a superior just as though he were a corpse or as a staff in the 
hands of an old man, he is also careful to say that the obedience 
is only due in all things ** wherein it cannot be defined (as it is 
said) that any kind of sin appears.” The way in which his 
teaching on obedience is practically carried out is the best correc- 
tive of the false ideas that have arisen from jnisconceptions of 
its nature. His high ideas on the subject made him a stem ruler. 
There are certain instances in his life which, taken by themselves, 
sliow a hardness in treating individuals who would not obey ; 
but as a rule, he tempered his authority to the capacity of those 
with whom he had to deal. When he had to dioose between the 
welfare of the Society and the feelings of an individual it was 
clear to which side the balance would fall. 

There was in his character a peculiar mixture of conservatism 
and a keen sense of the requirements of the day. In intellectual 
matters he was not in advance of his day. The Jesuit system of 
education, set forth in the Ratio stitdiorimi, owes nothing to him. 
While he did not reject any approved learning, he abhorred any 
intellectual culture that destroyed or lessened piety. He wished 
to secure uniformity in the judgment of the Society e^^en tn 
points left opqi and free by the church ; Let us all think iif the 
same way, let us all speak in the same manner if possible.” 
Bartole, the official biographer of Ignatius, says that he would 
not permit any innovation in the studies ; and that, were he 
to live five hundred years, he would always repeat no novelties ” 
in theology, in phriosophy or in logic — ^not even in gmmmar. 
The revivi of learning had led many away from Christ ; in- 
tellectual culture must be used as a means of briiiging them 
back. The new learning in religbn had divided Christendom ; 
tlie old learning of the faith, once delivered to the saints, was to 
reconcile them. This was the problem that faced Ignatius, 
and in his endeavour to effect a needed reformation in the 
individual and in society his work and the success that crowned 
it place him among the moral heroes of hunttaitity. 

BiBUOGRAeHT. — The Ignatiau literature is very large. Fortun- 
ately wc have in the Acta quaedam what is in effect the autobiQgraphy 
of the saint. This has been translated into RngUjsh under the tilte 
of The Ustameni of Ignatius Loyola, being sundry acts of out Bather 
Ignatius, under God, the first founder of the Sooietvaf Jesus, taken down 
from Hhe Saint's own Ups by Luis Goneales {Ixmdon, 1900) 1 and the 
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above account of Ignatius is taken m most places directly from this, 
which is not only the best of all sources but also a valuable corrective 
of the later and more imaginative works. Next to the A eta nuaedam 
comes in value Polanco's Vita Ignatii Loiolae, which is published in 
the Monumenta histortca Societatis Jesu now in progress. Polanco 
was the saint's secretary towards the end of Ills life. Ribadeneira, 
who as a ^outh had been associated with the founder, wrote his 
Vida del S. Ignacio de Loyola (Madrid, 1504), based on an early 
Latin work (Naples; 1572). Bartole, the official biographer, wrote 
his Della v%ta e dell' inctituto di S. Ignatio (Rome, 1650, 1650) ; 
GeneUi wrote Das Lehen des heUigen Ignatius von Loyola (Innsbruck, 
1848) ; Nicolas Orlandinus gives a hie in the hrst volume of the 
Historiae Societatis Jesu (Rome, 1615). It would be impossible to 
give a list even of the other lives, most of which are without value as 
histories, being written mainly for edification. But the student may 
be referred to the modem books Henri Job's St Ignace de Loyola 
(Paris, 1899), which is based on the best authorities, and to H. 
Miillcr's curious Les Origines de la Compagnie de Jtsus (Paris, 1898), 
in w^ich the author tries to establish a Mahoramedan origin for 
many of the ideas adopted by the saint. 

The literature connected with tlie Spiritual Exercises is also large. 
It will be sufficit^nt here to mention .* A Book of Spiritual Exercises, 
written by Garcias de Cisneros (London, 1876) ; the official Latin text 
in the third volume of the Avignon edition of the Constitutions 
(1830) ; Roothaan’s Exercitia spiriiualta 5 . P. Ignatii de Loyola, 
cum versione litterali ex autographo Hispanico, noHs illustrata (Namur, 
1841) ; Diertino, Histona exercitiorum .S'. P. Ignatii de Loyola (1887). 
Especially worthy of notice is P. Watrigant’s La GenHe des exerciccs 
de Saint Ignace de Loyola, repubhshed from Les Etudes (20th May, 
20th J uly, 20th October 1897). (E. Tn.) 

LOZENGE (from the Fr. losenge, or losange ; the word also 
appears in Span, losanje, and Ital. losanga ; perhaps derived 
from a word meaning a stone slab laid on a grave, which appears 
in forms such us Proven9al lousa, Span, losa, the ultimate origin 
of which IS unknown ; the Lat. lapis, stone, or laus, praise, in the 
sense of epitaph, have been suggested), properly a four equal- 
sided figure, having two acute and two obtuse angles, a rhomb 
or diamond.” The figure is frequently used as a bearing in 
heraldry and especially as a .shield so shaped on which the arms 
of a widow or spinster are emblazoned. It is used also to denote 
the diamond-shaped facets of a precious stone when cut, also 
the diamond panes of a casement window. In the 14th centurj'' 
the “ lozenge pattern ” was a favourite design for decoration. 
The word is also applied to a small tablet of sugar, originally 
diamond shapea, containing either medical drugs or some 
simple flavouring, or to a tablet of any concentrated substance, 
such as a meat-lozenge. In the reign of James I. of Scotland 
(1406-1437) a Scotch gold coin having a lozenge-shaped shield 
with the arms of Scotland on the obverse side was called a 
“ lozenge-lion,” 

LOZilRE, a department of south-eastern France belonging 
to the central plateau, composed of almost the whole of G6vaudan 
and of some portions of the old dioceses of Uz^s and Alais, 
districts all formerly included in the province of Languedoc. 
Pop. (1906) 128,016. Area, 1999 sq. m. It is bounded N. by 
Cantal and Haute-Loire, E. by Ardkhe and Card, S. by Card 
and Aveyron and W. by Aveyron and Cantal. Loz^re is moun- 
tainous throughout and in average elevation is the highe.st of all 
the’’ French departments. It has three distinct regions — ^the 
C^vennes proper to the south-east, the causses to the south-west 
and the mountain tracts which occupy the rest of its area. The 
C6vennes begin (within Loz^re) with Mont Aigoual, which rises 
to a height of more than 5100 ft. ; parallel to this are the moun- 
tains of Boughs, bold and bare on their southern face, but falling 
gently with wooded slopes towards the Tarn which roughly 
limits the C6vennes on the north. To the north of the Tam is the 
range of Lozdre, including the peak of Finiels, the highest point 
of the department (5584 ft.). Farther on occurs the broad 
marshy plateau of Montbcl, which drains southward to the 
Lot, northwards to the Allier, eastward by the Chassezac to 
the Ard^che. From, this plateau extend the mountains of 
La Margeride, undulating granitic tablelands partly clothed with 
Woods of oak, beech and fir, and partly covered with pastures, 
to which flocks are brought from lower Languedoc in summer. 
The highest point (True de Randon) reaches 5098 ft. Adjoining 
the Margeride hiUs on the west is the volcanic range of Aubrac, 
a pastoral district where homed cattle take the place of sheep ; 


the highest point is 4826 ft. The causses of Loz^re, havmg an area 
of about 564 sq. m., are calcareous, fissured and arid, but separated 
from each other by deep and well-watered gorges, contrasting 
with the desolate aspect of the plateaus. The causse of Sauve- 
terre, between the Lot and the Tam, ranges from 3000 to 3300 ft. 
in height ; that of M6jan has nearly the same average altitude, 
but has peaks some 1000 ft. higher. Between these two causses 
the Tam valley is among the most picturesque in France. 
Lozdre is watered entirely by rivers rising within its own bound- 
aries, being in this respect unique. The climate of Loz^re varies 
greatly with the locality. The mean temperature of Mende 
(50* F.) is below that of Paris ; that of the mountains is always 
low, but on the causses the summer is scorching and the winter 
severe ; in the C6vennes the climate becomes mild enough at 
their base (656 ft.) to permit the growth of the olive. Rain falls 
in violent storms, causing disastrous floods. On the Mediter- 
ranean versant there are 76 in., in the Garonne basin 46 and in 
that of the Loire only 28. Sheep and cattle-rearing and cheese- 
making are the chief occupations. Bees are kept, and, among 
the C6vennes, silkworms. Large quantities of chestnuts are 
exported from the Cevennes, where they form an important article 
of diet. In the valley of the Lot wheat and fruit are the chief 
products ; elsewhere rye is the chief cereal, and oats, barley, 
meslin and potatoes are also grown. Fruit trees and leguminous 
plants are irrigated by .small canals {hiah) on terraces made and 
maintained with much labour. Lead, zinc and antimony are 
found. Saw-milling, the manufacture of wooden shoes and wool- 
spinning are carried on ; otherwise industries are few and 
unimportant. Of mineral springs, those of Bagnols-les-Bains are 
most frequented. The line of the Pari.s-Lyon company from 
Paris to Nimes traverses the eastern border of the department, 
which is also served by the Midi railv/ay with the line from 
Neussargues to Beziers via Marvejols. I’he arrondissements 
are Mende, Florae and Marvejols ; the cantons number 24, 
the communes 198. Loz6re forms the diocese of Mende and part 
of the ecclesiastical province of Albi. It falls within the region 
of the XVI. army corps, the circumscriptions of the academic 
(educational division) of Montpellier and the appeal court of 
Nimes. Mende (q,v^ is its most important town. 

LUANG-PRABANO, a town of French Indo-China, capital 
of the Lao state of that name, on the left bank of the Me Kong 
river. It lies at the foot of the pagoda hill which rises about 
200 ft. above the plain on the promontory of land round which 
the Nam Kan winds to the main river. It has a population of 
about 9000 and contains the “ palace ” of the king of the state 
and several pagodas. In 1887 it was taken and sacked by the 
Haw or Blade Flags, robber bands of Chinese soldiery, many 
of them survivors of the Taiping rebellion. In 1893 Siam was 
compelled to renounce her claims to the ‘'left bank of the Me 
Kong, including Luang-Prabang and the magnificent highlands 
of Chieng Kwang. That portion of the state which was on the 
right bank of the Me Kong was not affected by the treaty, except 
in so far as a portion of it fell within the sixteen miles' zone 
withm which Siam agreed not to keep troops. Trade is in the 
hands of Chinese or Shan traders ; hill rice and other jungle 
products are imported from the surrounding districts by the 
Kha or hill people. The exports, which include rubber, gum 
benjamin, silk, wax, sticklac, cutch, cardamon, a little ebony, 
cinnamon, indigo, rhinoceros and deer horns, ivory and fish 
roe, formerly all passed by way of Paklai to the Me Nam, and so 
to Bangkok, but have now almost entirely ceased to follow 
that route, the object of the French government being to deflect 
the trade through French territory. Luang-Prabang is the 
terminus of navigation on the upper Me Kong and the centre 
of trade thereon. 

LUBAO, a town in the south-western part of the province 
of Pampanga, Luzon, Philippine Islands, about 30 m. N.W. of 
Manila. Pop. (1903) 19,063. Lubao is served by the Manila & 
Dagupan railway, and has water communication with Manila 
by tidal streams and Manila Bay. Its products are, therefore, 
readily marketed. It lies in a low, fertile plain, suited to the 
growing of rice and sugar. Many of the inhabitants occupy 
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themscflves in the neighbouring nipa swamps, either p-eparing 
the nipa leaves for use in house construction, or distilling “ nipa- 
wine'' from the juice secured by tapping the blosscnn stalks. 
The laimage is Pampangan. 

LttBI lEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province of 
Brandenburg, on the Spree, 47 m. S.S.E. of Berlin, on the railway 
to Gorlitz. Pop. (1905) 7173. It is the chief town of the 
Spreewald, and has saw-mills and manufactories of hosiery, 
shoes and paper, and is famous for its gurken, or small pickling 
cucumbers. The poet Paul Gerhard t (1607-1676) was pastor 
here, and is buried in the parish church. 

LuBECK, a state and city (Freie- und Hans'esiadt Lubeck) 
of Germany. The principality of Lubeck, lying north of the 
state, is a constituent of the grand-duchy of Oldenburg 
The state is situated on an arm of the Baltic between Holstein 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin. It consists of the city of Liibeck, 
the town of Travemiinde, 49 villages and the country districts, 
embraces 115 sq. m. of territory, and had a population in 1907 of 
109,265, of which 93,978 were included in the city and its immediate 
suburbs. The state lies in the lowlands of the Baltic, is diversified 
by gently swelling hills, and watered by the Trave and its 
tributaries, the Wakenitz and the Stecknitz. The soil is fertile, 
and, with the exception of forest land (14 % of the whole area), 
is mostly devoted to market gardening. Trade is centred in 
the city of Lubeck. 

The constitution of the free state is republican, and, by the 
fundamental law of 1875, amended in 1905 and again in 1907, 
consists of two assemblies, (i) The Senate of fourteen members, 
of whom eight must belong to the learned professions, and six 
of these again must be jurists, while of the remaining six, five 
must be merchants. The Senate represents the sovereignty of 
the state and is presided over by the Oberburgermeister, who during 
his two years’ term of office bears the title of “ magnificence.” 
(2) The House of Burgesses (Biirgerschaft), of 120 members, 
elected by free suffrage and exercising its powers partly in 
its collective capacity and partly through a committee of.thirty 
members. Purely commercial matters are dealt with by the 
chamber of commerce, composed of a praeses, eighteen members 
and a secretary. This body controls the exchange and appoints 
brokers, shipping agents and underwriters. The executive 
is in the hands of the Senate, but the House of Burgesses has the 
right of initiating legislation, including that relative to foreign 
treaties ; the sanction of both chambers is required to the 
passing of any new law. Lubeck has a court of first instance 
(Amtsgericht) and a high court of justice (Landgerickt) ; from 
the latter appeals lie to the Hanseatic court of appeal {Oberlandes- 
gericht) at Hamburg, and from this ^ain to the supreme court 
of the empire {Reichsgericht) in Leipzig, The people are nearly 
all Lutherans, and education is compulsory between the ages 
of six and fourteen. • 

The estimated revenue for the year 190&-1909 amounted to 
about £650,000, and the expenditure to a like sum. The public 
debt amounted, in 1908, to about £2,518,000, Lubeck has one 
vote in the federal council (Bundestai) of the German Empire, 
and sends one representative to the imperial parliament 
(Reichstag). 

History of the Constitution. — At the first rise of the town justice 
was administered to the inhabitants by the Vogt (advocatus) of 
the count of Holstein. Simultaneously with its incorporation 
by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, who presented the city 
with its own mint, toll and market, there appears a magistracy 
of six, chosen probably by the Vogt from the Schbffen (scabini, 
probi homines). The members of the town council had to be 
freemen, bom in lawful wedlock, in th^ enjoyment of estates 
in freehold and of unstained repute. Vassals or servants of any 
lord, and tradespeople, were excluded. A third of the number 
had annually to retire for a year, so that two-thirds formed 
the sitting council. By the middle of the 13th century there 
were two burgomasters (magistri burgensium). Meanwhile, 
the number of magistrates (consults) had increased, ranging 
from twenty to *forty and upwards. The council appointed 
its own officers. in the various branches of the administration. 


In the face of so much self-government the Fogf presently dis- 
appeared altogether. There were three classjcs of irihabitants, 
full freemen, half freemen and guests or foreigners. People of 
Slav origin being considered unfree, all intermarriage them 
tainted the blood ; hence nearly all surnames point to Saxon, 
especially Westphalian, arid even Flemish descent,^ Thfe magis- 
tracy was for two centuries almost exclusively m the hands 
of the merchant aristocracy, Who formed the com^^anies of 
traders or “nations,” such as the Bergen- fahrery Nof^orod- 
fahrer, Riga-fahrer and Stockholm-fahrtr, From the beginning, 
however, tradesmen and handicraftsmen had settled in the 
town, fill of them freemen of German parenta^ and with property 
and houses Of their own. Though not ,e%ible'for thO council, 
they shared to a certain extent in the self-govemmOrit through 
the aldermen of each corporation or gild, of which some appear 
as early as the statutes of 1240. Naturally, there arose ’asuch 
jealousy between the gilds and the aristocratic companies, 
which exclusively ruled 5 ie republic. After an attempt to upset 
the merchants had been suppressed in 1384, the gilds succeeded, 
under more favourable circumstances, in 1408. Tlie old patrician 
council left the city to appeal to the Hansa and to the imperiid 
authorities, while a new council with democratic tendencies) elected 
chiefly from the gilds, took their place. In 1416, however, owing 
to the pressure brought to bear by the Hansa, by the emperor 
Sigismund and by Enc, king of Denmark, there was a restoration. 
The aristocratic government was again expelled under the 
dictatorship of Jurgen Wullenweber (c. 1492-1537), till the old 
order was re-established in 1 535. In the constitution Of 1669, 
under the pressure of a large public debt, the great comptfllies 
yielded a specified share in the financial administration to the 
leading gilds of tradesmen. Nevertheless, the seven great com- 
panies continued to choose the magistrates by co-optation hmong 
themselves. Three of the four burgomasters and two of the 
senators, however, had henceforth to be graduates in law. The 
constitution, set aside only during the French occupation, has 
subsequently been slowly reformed. From 1813 the popular 
representatives had some share in the management of the 
finances. But the reform committee of 1814, whose object was 
to obtain an extension of the franchise, had made little progress, 
when the events of i8481ed to die establishment of a representative 
assembly of 120 members, elected by universal suffrage, which 
obtained a place beside the senatorial government. The republic 
hks given up its own military contingent, its coinage and its 
postal dues to the German Empire ; but it has preserved its 
municipal self-government and its own territory, the inhabitants 
of which enjoy equal political privileges with the citizens. 

The City of Lubeck. — Lubeck, the capital of the free state, was 
formerly the head of the Hanseatic League. It is situated on a 
gentle ridge between the rivers Trave and Wdkenitz, 10 m. S.W. 
of the mouth of the former in the bay of Lubeck, 40 m. by rail 
N.E. of Hamburg, at the junction of lines to Eutin, Biichen, 
Travemiinde and Strassburg (in Mecklenbtyg-Schwerin) and 
consists of an inner town and three suburbs. The former 
ramparts between the Trave and the old town ditch have bpen 
converted into promenades. The city proper retains much of its 
ancient grandeur, despite the tendency to modernize streets and 
private houses. Foremost among its buildings must be men- 
tioned its five chief churches, stately Gothic edifices in glazed 
brick, with lofty spires and replete with medieval works of art — 
pictures, stained glass and tombs. Of them, the Marienkirche, 
built in the 13th century, is one of the finest specimens of early 
Gothic in Germany. The cathedral, or Domkirche^ founded in 
1173, contains some curious sarcophagi and a magnificent altar- 
piece in one of the chapels, while Sie churches of St James 
(Jakobikirche), of St Peter (Peirikirche) and of St Aegidhis 
(Aegidienkirche) are also remarkable. The Rathaus (town hall) 
of red and black glazed brick, dating from various epochs dilring 
the middle ages, is famous for its staircase, the vaulted wine 
cellar of the city council beneath and m^niiicent wood carving. 
There should also be mentioned the Sekiffershaus ; the medieval 
gates (Holsterttor, Buigtor); and the Hospital of the Holy 
Ghost, remarkable for ancient frescoes and altars in rich wood 
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carving, the entrance hall of which is a 13th-century chapel, 
restored in 1866 and decorated in 1898. The museum preserves 
the most remarkable municipal archives in existence as well as 
valuable collections of historical documents. 

The poet, Emanuel Geibel (1889), and tlie painter, Johann 
Friedrich Overbeck (1789-1869), were natives of Liibeck. This 
city is famous for the numt^r and wealth of its charitable 
institutions. Its position as the first German emporium of the 
west end of the Baltic has been to some extent impaired by 
Hamburg ai^d Bremen since the construction of the North Sea 
and Baltic Canal, and by the rapid growth and enterprise of 
Stettin. In order to counterbalance their rivalry, the quays have 
been extended, a canal was opened in 1900 between the Trave 
and the Kibe, the river up to the wharves has been deepened to 
25 ft. or more. The river is kept open in winter by ice-breakers. 
A hybour was made in 1899-1900 on the Wakenitz canal for 
boats engaged in inland traffic, especially on the Elbe and Elbe- 
Trave canal. Liibeck tmdes principally with Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, Russia, the eastern provinces of Prussia, Great Britain 
and the United States. The imports amounted in value to about 
;j4,85o,ooo in 1906 and the exports to over £io,ooo,ooq. The 
chief articles of import are coal, grain, timber, copper, steel and 
wine, and the exerts are manufactured go^s principally to 
Russia and Scandinavia. The industries are growing, the chief 
being breweries and distilleries, saw-mills and planing-mills, 
shipbuilding, fish-curing, the manufacture of machinery, engine?, 
bricks, resin, preserves, enamelled and tin goods, cigars, furniture, 
soap and leather. Pop. (1885) 55,399 ; (1905) 9U54i- 

Ikstory.--<M Liibeck stood on the left bank of the Trave, 
where it is joined by the river Schwartau, and was destroyed in 
1138. Five years later Count Adolphus II. of Holstein founded 
new Liibeck, a few miles farther up, on the peninsula Buku, 
where the Trave is joined on the right by the Wakenitz, the 
emissary of the lake of Ratzeburg. An excellent harbour, 
sheltered against pirates, it became almo.st at once a competitor 
for the commerce of the Baltic. Its foundation coincided with 
the beginning of the advance of the lx)w German tribes of 
Flandeyrs, Friesland and Westphalia along the southern shores of 
the Baltic — the second great emigration of the colonizing Saxon 
element In 1149 Wagria, in 1142 the country of the Polabes 
(Ratzeburg and Lauenburg), had l>een annexed by the Holtsaetas 
(the Transalbingian Saxons). From 1166 onwards there was a 
Saxon count at Schwerin. Frisian and Saxon merchants from 
Soest, Bardowiek and other localities in Lower Germany, who 
already navigated the Baltic and had their factory in Gotland, 
settled in the new town, where Wendish speecli and customs 
never entered. About 1157 Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, 
forced his vassal, the count of Holstein, to give up Lubeck to 
him ; and in ii6g he removed thither the episcopal see of 
Oldenburg (Stargard), founding at the same time the dioceses 
of Ratzeburg and Schwerin. He issiaed the first charter to the 
citizens, and constituted them a free Saxon community having 
their own magistrate, an advantage over all other towns of his 
dominions. He invited traders of the north to visit his new 
market free of toll and custom, providing his subjects were 
promised similar privileges in return. From the beginning the 
king of Denmark granted them a settlement for their herring 
fishery on the coast of Schoonen. Adopting the statutes of 
Soest in Westphalia os their code, Saxon merchants exclusively 
ruled the city. In concurrence with the duke’s Vogi (advacaius) 
they recognized only one right of judicature within the town, 
to which nobles as well as artisans had to submit. Under these 
circumstances the population grew rapidly in wealth and influence 
by land and sea, so that, when Henry was attainted by the 
emperor, Frederick I., who came in person to besiege Lubeck 
in ii8i, this potentate, “ in consideration of its revenues and its 
situation on the frontier of the Empire,” fixed by charter, dated 
the 19th of September u88, the limits, and enlarged the liberties, 
of 4 ;he free town. In the year 1201 Lubeck was conquered by 
Waldemar II. of Denmark. But in 1223 it regained its liberty, 
after the, king had been taken captive by the count of Schwerin. 
In 1226 it was made a free city of the Empke by Frederick IL, 


and its inhabitants took part with the enemies ol the Danish 
king in the vict(^ of Bomhovede in July 1227. The citkeDS 
repelled the encroachments of their neighl^urs in Holstein and 
in Mecklenburg. On the other hand their town, being the 
principal emporium of the Baltic by the middle of the 13th 
century, acted as the firm ally of the Teutonic knights in Livonia. 
Emigrants founded new cities and new sees oi Low German 
speech among alien and pagan races ; and thus in the course 
of a century the commerce of Lubeck had supplanted that of 
Westphalia. In connexion with the Germans at Visby, the 
capital of Gotland, and at Riga, where they had a house from 
1231, the people of Lfibeck with their armed vessels scoured the 
sea between the Trave and the Neva. They were encouraged by 
papal bulls in their contest for the rights of property in wrecks 
and iur the protection of shipping against pirates and< slave- 
hunters. Before the close of the centuiy the statutes of Lubeck 
were adopted by most Baltic towns having a German population, 
and Visby protested in vain against the city on the Trave having 
become the court of appeal for nearly all these cities, and even 
for the German settlement in Russian Novgorod. In course of 
time more than a hundred places were embraced in this relation, 
the last vestiges of which did not disappear until the beginning 
of the 18th century. From about 1299 Lubeck presided over a 
league of cities, Wismai, Rostock, Stralsund, Greifswald and 
some smaller ones, and this Hansa of towns became heir to a 
Hansa of traders simultaneously on the eastern and the western 
sea, after Lubeck and her confederates had been admitted to the 
same privileges with Cologne, Dortmund and Soest at Bruges 
and in the steelyards of London, Lynn and Boston. The union 
held its own, chiefly along the maritime outskirts of the Empire, 
rather against the will of king and emperor, but nevertheless 
Rudolph of Habsburg and several of his successors issued new 
charters to Lubeck. As early as 1241 Lubeck, Hamburg and 
Soest had combined to secure their highways against robber 
knights. Treaties to enforce the public peace were concluded 
in 1291 and 1338 with the dukes of Brunswick, Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania, and the count of Holstein. Though the great federal 
armament against Waldeimr IV., the destroyer of Visby, was 
decreed by the city representatives assembled at Cologne in 
1367, Lubeck was the leiling spirit in the war which ended witli 
tlie surrender of Copenliagenand the peace concluded at Stralsund 
on the 24th of May 1370. Her burgomaster, Brun Warendorp, 
who commanded the combined naval and land forces, died on 
the field of battle. In 1368 the seal of the city, a double-headed 
eagle, which in the 14th century took the place of the more ancient 
ship, was adopted as the common seal of the confederated towns 
{civitates muriiimae), some seventy in number. Towards the end 
of the 15th century the power of the Hanseatic League began 
to decline, owing to tlie rise of Burgundy in the west, of Poland 
and Russia in the east and tJio amancipatioh of the Scandinavian 
kingdom from the union of ('almar. Still Lubeck, even when 
nearly isolated, strove to preserve its predominance in a war 
with Denmark (1501-12), supporting Gustavus Vasa in Sweden, 
lording it over the north of Europe during the years 1534 and 1535 
in the person of Jurgen Wullenweber, the democratic burgo- 
master, who professed the most advanced principles of the 
Reformation, and engaging with Sweden in a severe naval war 
(1536-70X 

But the prestige and prosperity of the town were beginning 
to decline. Before the end of the i6th century the privileges 
of the London Steelyard were suppressed by Elizabeth. As 
early as 1425 the herring, a constant source of early wealth, 
began to forsake the Baltic waters. Later on, by the discovery 
of a new continent, commerce was diverted into new directions. 
Finally, with the Thirty Years’ War, misfortunes came thick. 
The last Hanseatic diet met at Lubeck in 1630, shortly after 
Wallenstein’s unsuccessful attack on Stralsund ; and from that 
time merciless sovereign powers stopped free intercourse on ail 
sides. Danes and Swedes battled for the possession of the Sound 
and for its heavy dues. The often changing masters of Holstein 
and Lauenburg abstradted much of the valuable landed property 
of the city and of the chapter of Liibeck Towards the end of 
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the iRth century there were sigsus of improvement. Though 
the Danes temporarily occupied the town in i8oj, it preserved 
its freedom and gained some of the chapter lands when the 
imperial constitution of Germany was broken up by the act of 
February 1803, while trade and commerce prospered for a few 
years. But in November 1806, when Blucher, retiring from 
the catastrophe of Jena, had to capitulate in the vicinity of 
Liibeck, the town was sacked by the French, Napoleon annexed 
it to his empire in December i8io. But it rose a^^ainst the French 
in March 1813, was re-occupied by them till the 5th of December, 
and was ultimately declared a free and Hanse town of the German 
Confederation by the act of Vienna of the 9th of June 1815. 
The Hanseatic League, however, having never been officially 
dissolved, Liibeck still enjoyed its traditional connexion with 
Bremen and Hamburg. In 1853 theysold their common property, 
the London Steelyard j until 1866 they enlisted by special 
contract their military contingents for the German Confederation, 
and down to 1879 they had their own court of appeal at Liibeck. 
Liibeck joined the North German Confederation in 1866, profiting 
by the retirement from Holstein and Lauenbui^ of the Danes, 
whose interference had prevented as long as possible a direct 
railway between Liibeck and Hamburg. On the 37th of June 
1867 Liibeck concluded a military convention with Prussia, 
and on the nth of August 1868 entered the Gennan Customs 
Union (ZoUverein), though reserving to itself certain privileges 
in respect of its considerable wine trade and commerce with 
the Baltic ports. 

See £. Deeckpj Die Freie und Hemiesiadl Liibeck (4th ed., Liibeck, 
1881) and Lilhisc^e Gesckichten wnd Sagen (Liibeck, i8qi) ; M. Hofi- 
mann, Geschickie det Freien und Hansestadt LUbeck (Liibwk, 1889- 
1892) and Ckronik von Liibeck (Liibeck, 1908) ; JMe Freie und 
Hansestadi Liibeck, published by Die geographische Gesellschaft in 
LUbech (Liibeck, 1891) ; C W. PSiuH, Liibecksche ZusMnde im Mittel- 
alter (Liibeck, 1846-1878) ; J. Geifcken, Liibeck in der MiUe dec /6*«* 
JaJufhimdefts (Liibeck, 1905) ; P. Haase, Die Anfange LHhecks 
(Liibeck, 1893) ; H. Bddeker, Gesckichte der Freien und Hansestadi 
Liibeck (T.Obeck, 1898) ; A. Holm, Liibeck, die Freie und Hansestadi 
(Bielefeld, 1900) ; G. Waitz, Liibeck unter Jurgen Wullenweber (Berlin, 
1855-1856) ; Klug, GesckicMe LUbecks wdkrend der Vereinigung mil 
dem franedeiseken KuiserreicH (Lubeck, 1857) ; F. Prenadorff, Die 
Stadt- und Gerientsverfassung Liibecks im 12. und /?. Jakrhundert 
(Liibeck, 1861) ; the Urkundenbuch der Sta 4 t LUbech (Liibeck, 1843- 
X904) : the Liibecker Chroniken (Leipzig, 1884-1903) ; and the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins jikr lubeckische GescMckte (Ltib^k, rSdo fol.). 

(R. P. : P. A. A.) 

LUBLIN, a government of Russian Poland, bounded N. by 
Siedlce, E. by Volhynia (the Bug forming the boundary), S, 
by Galicia, and W. by Radom (the Vistula separating the two). 
Area, 6499 sq- ni. The .surface is an undulating plain of Cretaceous 
deposits, Sqo to 900 ft. in altitude, and reaching in one place 
1050 ft. It is largely covered with forests of oak, beech and 
lime, intersected by ravines and thinly inhabited. A marshy 
lowland extends between the Vistula and the Wieprz. The 
government is drained by the Vistula and the Bug, and by their 
tributaries the Wieprz, San and 1 anev. Parts of the government, 
being of black earth, are fertile, but other parts are sandy. 
Agriculture is in good condition. Many Germans settled in 
the government before immigration was stopped in 1887 ; in 
1897 they numbered alxiut 26,000, Rye, oats, wheat, barley 
and potatoes are the chief crops, rye and wheat being exported. 
Flax, hemp, buckwheat, pffas, millet and beetroot are abo 
cultivated. Horses are carefully bred. In 1897 the population 
was 1,165,122, of whom 604,886 were women. The Greek 
Orthodox (chi^y Little Russians in the south-east) amounted 
to 20-1 % of the whole ; Roman Catholics {ue, Poles) to 62*8 % ; 
Jews to* 14-2 % ; and Protestants to 2-8 %. The urban popula- 
tion was 148,196 in 1897. The estimated population in 1906 
was 1,362,500. Industrial establishments consist chiefly of 
distilleries, sugar-works, steam flour*^m 3 b, tanneries, saw-milb 
and factories of b^t-wood furniture. Domestic industries are 
widely developed, in the villages. River navigation employs 
a considerable portion of the population. The government 
is divided into ten districts, the chief towns of which, with their 
populations in 1897, are— Lublin, capital of the province (50,152) ; 
Bi^oray {6a86); Dhplm {19,236); Hrubieszow (10,6^); 


Yanow (79«7) ; Kmnystsaw or. Kraanostav (S 8 » 79 ); 

(5249); Nova-Alewmdrya«irPu)awy{389«); Sarnie 
sm Tomaszow {6aa4)- « 

LUBLIN; a town of Russian Poland^ ospitaJiof theigpvmnfient 
of the same name, 109 m- by rail S.E. of Warsaw, on a 4 mll 
tributary of the Wieprz. Pop, <1873) 28,900; (1897)' 50,1152^ 
It is the most important town of Poland after Warsaw aqd 
Lodz, being one of the chief centres of the niaindscturaof thnia^ 
yam, linen end hempen goods and wooDen stuffs ; there is ato> 
trade lin grain and cattle^ It has an Pld citadeL several palaces 
of Polish nobles and many interesting churchy, and is the hnad^ 
quarters of the XIV. army corps, and the see pf a Rotnan Cathofe 
bishop. The cathedral dates from the.idth ceoturyp Of. the 
former fortifications nothing remains except the four gatesi 
one dating from 1342- • 

Lublin was in existence in the ipth century, and has a church 
which is said to have been built in 1^6. During the time fhe 
Jagellon dynasty ruled over Lithuania and Poland it was 
most important city between the Vistulaand the Dnieper;, WuNlf 
40,000 inhabitants (70,000 according to other authorities) 
and ail the trade with Podolk, Volhynia and Red Russia. Jndeed, 
the present town is surrounded with ruins, which prove that 'it 
formerly covered a much larger area. But it waa frequently 
destroyed by the Tatars (f.g. 1240) and Cossacks (e.g, *47 7)- 
In 1568-1569 it was the seat of the stormy convention at which 
the union between Poland and Lithuania was decided. In 
1702 another convention was held in Lublin, in favour of Augustus 
II. and against Charley XXL of Sweden, who carried the town 
by assault and plundered it. In 1831 Lublin was talw l^^he 
Russians. The surrounding country is rich in areminiscenoes 
of the struggle of Poland for indepe;^ence. 

LUBRICANTS. Machines consist of parts which * have 
relative motion and genemlly slide and rub against each ot^. 
Thus the axle of a cart or railway vehicle is pressed against, a 
metallic bearing surface supporting the body of the vehiple, 
and the two opposed surfaces slide upon each other axid are 
pressed together with great force. If the metallic surfaces be: 
clean, the speed of rubbing high, and the fonoe pressing the 
surfaces together considerable, &en the latter will abrade each 
other, become hot and be rapidly destroyed.* It is possible, 
however, to prevent the serious abrasion of such opposing surfaces, 
and largely to reduce the frictional resistance they oppose to 
relative motion by the use of Ivhriccmts (I^t. lubrifidrt, Ittbricus^ 
slippery). These substances are caused to insinuate themselves 
between the surfaces, and have the property of so sepaorfCting 
them as to prevent serious abrasion. The soUd and semi-solid 
lubricants seem to act as rollers between tl\e surfaces, or form' a 
film between them which itself suffers abrasion or friction. The 
liquid lubricants, however, maintain themself^ as liquid films 
between the surfaces, upon which the bearing fioats. Hie 
frictional resistance is then wholly in the fluid. Even when 
lubricants are used the friction, i.€. the resistance to motiim 
offered by the opposing surfaces, is considerable. In the arride 
Friction will be found a statement of how friction is measured 
and the manner in which it is expressed. The coefficient of 
friction is obtained by dividing the force required to cause the 
surfaces to slide over each other by the load pressing them to- 
gether. For clean unlubricated surfaces this coefficient may he 
as great as 0*3, whilst for well-lubricated cylindrical bearinge 
it may be as small as 0*0006. Engineers have, therefore, paid 
particular attention to the design of bearings with the object 
of reducing the friction, and thus making use of as muph as 
possible of the power developed by prime movers.r; The import- 
ance of doing this will be seen when it is remembered that the 
energy wast^ is proportional to the coefficient qf friqtion, and 
that the durability of the parts depends upon the extent to which 
they are separated by the lubricant and thus prevented Imm 
injuring each other, 

There is great diversity , in the shapes of rubbing surfaces, ^ 
loads they have to carry vary widely, and the speed of rulDbint 
ranges from less than one foot to thousands of, feet per minute. 
There is also a large number of substances which act as lubricant^ 
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some being liquids and others soft solids. In many instruments or 
machines where the surfaces in contact which have to slide upn 
each other are only lightly pressed together, and are only occasion- 
ally given relative motion, the lubricant is only needed to jM-event 
abrasion. Microscopes and mathematical instruments are of this 
kind. In such cases, the lubricant which keeps the surfaces from 
abrading each other is a mere contamination film, either derived 
from the air or put on when the surfaces are finished . When such 
lubricating films are depended upon, the friction surfaces should 
be as hard as possible and, if practicable, of dissimilar metals. 
In the absence of a contamination film, most metals, if rubbed 
when in contact, will immediately adhere to each other. A large 
number of experiments have liecn made to ascertain the co- 
efficient ( 5 f friction under these imperfect conditions of lubrica- 
tion. Within wide limits of load, the friction is proportional to 
the pressure norma) to the surfaces and is, therefore, approxi- 
mately independent of the area of the surfaces in contact. 
Although the static coefficient is often less than the kinetic at 
very low speeds, within wide limits the latter coefficient de- 
creases with increasing speed. These laws apply to all bearings 
the velocity of rubbing of which is very small, or which are 
lubricated with solid or scmi-soIid materials. 

When the speed of rubbing is considerable and the contamina- 
tion film is liable to be destroyed, resort is had to lubricants 
which possess the power of keeping the surfaces apart, and 
thereby reducing the friction. The constant application of such 
substances is necessary in the case of such parts of machine 
tools as slide rests, the surfaces of which only move relatively 
to ?ach other at moderate speeds, but which have to carry heavy 
loads. In all ordinary cases, the coefficient of friction of flat 
surfaces, such as those of slide blocks or pivot bearings, is high, 
owing to the fact that the lubricant is not easily forced between 
the surfaces. In the case of cylindrical bearing surfaces, such as 
those of journals and spindles, owing to the fact that the radius 
of the bearing surface is greater than that of the journal or spindle, 
the lubricant, if a liquid, is easily drawn in and entirely separates 
the surfaces (see Lubricatton). Fortunately, cylindrical bear- 
ings are by far the most common and important form of bearing, 
and they can be so lubricated that the friction coefficient is very 
low. The lubricant, owing to its viscosity, is forced between the 
surfaces and keeps them entirely apart. This property of vis- 
cosity is one of the most important possessed by liquid lubricants. 
Some lubricants, such as the oils used for the light spindles of 
textile machinery, are quite thin and limpid, whilst others, 
suitable for steam engine cylinders and very heavy bearings, are, 
at ordinary temperatures, as thick as treacle or honey. Gener- 
ally speaking, the greater the viscosity of the lubricant the 
greater the load the bearing will carry, but with thick lubricants 
the frictional coefficient is correspondingly high. True lubricants 
differ from ordinary liquids of equal viscosity inasmuch as they 
possess the property of “ oiliness.” This is a property which 
enables them to maintain an unbroken film between surfaces 
when the loads are heavy. It is possessed most markedly by 
vegetables and animal oils and fats, and less markedly by mineral 
oils. In the case of mineral lubricating oils from the same 
source, the lower the specific gravity the greater the oiliness of 
the liquid, as a rule. Mixtures of mineral oil with animal or 
vegetable oil arc largely used, one class of oil supplying those 
qualities in which the other is deficient. Thus the mineral 
oils, which are comparatively cheap and possess the important 
property of not becoming oxidized into gummy or sticky sub- 
stances by the action of the air, which also are not liable to 
cause spontaneous ignition of cotton waste, &c., and can be 
manufactured of almost any desired viscosity, but which on the 
other hand are somewhat deficient in the property of oiliness, 
are mixed with animal or vegetable oils which possess the latter 
property in marked degree, but are liable to gum and become 
acid and to cause spontaneous ignition, besides being compara- 
tively expensive and limited in quantity. Oils which become 
acid attack the bearings chemically, and those which oxidize 
may become so thick that they fail to run on to the bearings 
properly. 


The following table shows that the permissible load on bearings 
varies greatly : — 

Description of Bearing. 

Hard steel bearings on which the load is inter- 
mittent, such as the crank pins of shearing 
machines 


Load in n> 
per sq. in. 


- 3000 

Bronze crosshead neck journals .... 1200 

Crank pins of largo slow engines .... 800-900 

Crank pins of marine engines 400-500 

Main crank-shaft bearings, slow marine . . 600 

Main crank-shaft bearings, fast marine . . 400 

Railway coach journals 300-400 

Fly-wheel shaft journals ...... 150-200 

Small engine crank pins 1 50 -200 

Small slide blocks, marine engines . . . 100 

Stationary engme slide block 25-125 

Stationary engine slide block, usually . . . 30-60 

Propeller thrust bearings 50-70 

Shafts in cast iron steps, high speed ... 15 

Solid Lubricants. — Solid substances, such as graphite or plumbago, 
soapstone, &c., are used as lubricants when there is some objection 
to liquids or soft solids, but the surfaces between which they are 
plwed should be of very hard materials. They are frequently mixed 
with oik or peases, the lubricating properties of which they improve. 

Semi-solia Lubricants. — The contrast in lubricating properties 
between mineral and fatty oils exists also in the case of a pure mineral 
grease like vaseline and an animal fat such as tallow, the latter 
possessing in a far greater degree tlie property of greasiness. A 
large number of lubricating greases are made by incorporating or 
emulsifying animal and vegetable fats with soap and water ; also by 
thickening mineral lubricating oils with soap. Large quantities of 
these greases arc used with very good results for the lubrication of 
railway waggon axles, and some of them are excellent lubricants for 
the bearings of slow moving machinery. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that they do not contain excess of water and are not adulterated 
with such useless substances as china clay ; also, that they melt as a 
whole, and that the oil does not run down and leave the soap. This 
is liable to occur with badly made greases, and hot bearings are the 
result. Except in special cases, greases should not be used for 
quick-running journals, shafts or spindles, on account of the high 
nictional resistance wliich they offer to motion. In the case of fats 
and greases whose melting points arc not much above the tempera- 
ture of surrounding objects it generally happens that the lubricating 
films are so warm^ by friction that they actually melt and act as 
oils. These lubricants aie generally forced into the bearings by a form 
of syringe fitted with a spring piston, or are squeezed between the 
faces by means of a screw-plug. 

Liquid Lubricants. — Generally speaking, all bearings which it is 
necessary should run with as little friction as possible must be sup- 
plied with liquid lubricants. These may be of animal, vegetable or 
mineral origin. The mineral oils are mixtures of hydrocarbons of 
variable viscosity, flashing-point, density and oiliness. They arc 
obtained by distillation from American, Russian and other 
petroleums. The fixed oils obtained from animal and vegetable 
substances are not volatile without decomposition, and are found 
ready made in the tissues of animals and plants. Animal oils arc 
obtained from the adipose tissue by simple heat or by boiling with 
water. They are usually either colourless or yellow. The oils of 
plants occur usually in the seeds or fruit, and are obtained either 
by expression or by means of solvents such'-as ether or petroleum. 
They are of various shades of yellow and green, the green colour 
being due to the presence of chlorophyll. The fundamental difference 
between fixed oils and mineral oils exists in their behaviour towards 
oxygen. Mineral oils at ordinary temperatures are indifferent to 
oxygen, but all fixed oils combine with it and thicken or gum more 
or less, generating heat at the same time. Such oils are, therefore, 
dangerous if dropped upon silk, cotton or woollen waste or other 
combustible fibrous materials, wliich are thus rendered liable to 
spontaneous i^ition. 

Liquid lubricants are used for all high speed bearings. In some 
cases the rubbing surfaces work in a bath of the lubricant, which 
can then reach all the rubbing parts with certainty. Small engines 
for motor cars or road waggons are often lubricated in this way. In 
the case of individual bearings, such as those of railway veliicles, a 
pad of cotton, worsted and horse hair is kept saturated with tlie 
lubricant and pressed against the under side of the journal. The 
journal is thus kept constantly wetted with oil, and the film is forced 
beneath the brass as the axle rotates. In many cases, oil-ways and 
^ooves are cut in the bearings, and the lubricant is allowed to run 
by gravity into them and thus finds its way between the opposing 
surfaces. To secure a steady feed various contrivances are adopted, 
the most common being a wick of cotton or worsted used as a siphon. 
In cases where it is important that little if any wear should take 
place, the lubricant is forced by means of a pump between the friction 
surfaces and a constant film of oil is thereby mamtained between 
them. 

For the spindles of small machines such as clocks, watches and 
other delicate mechanisms, which are only lubricated at long intervals 
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and are often exposed to extremes of temperature^ the lubricant 
must be a fluid oil as free as possible from tendency to gum or thicken 
by oxidation or to corrode metal, and must often have a low freez- 
ing-point. It must also possess a maximum of " oiliness." The 
lubricants mostly used for such purposes are obtained from porpoise 
or dolphin jaw oils, bean oil, hazel nut oil, neatsfoot oil, sperm oil 
or olive oil. These oils are exposed for some time to temperatures as 
low as the mechanism is required to work at, and the portion which 
remains fluid is separated and used. Free acid should be entirely 
eliminated by chemical reflning. A little good mineral oil may with 
advantage be mixed with the fatty oil. 

For all ordinary machinery, ranging from the light ring spindles of 
textile mills to the heavy shafts of large engines, mineral oils are 
almost universally employed, either alone or mixed with fatty oils, 
the general rule being to use pure mineral oils for bath, forced or 
circulating pump lubrication, and mixed oils for drop, siphon and 
other less perfect methods of lubrication. Pure mineral oils of 
relatively low visco.sity arc used for high speeds and low pressures, 
mixed oils of greater viscosity for low speeds and high pressures. 
In selecting oils for low speeds and great pressures, viscosity must be 
the first consideration^ and next to that " oiliness." If an oil of 
sufficiently high viscosity be u.sed, a mineral oil may give a result as 
good or better than a pure fixed oil ; a mixed oil may give a better 
result than either. If a mineral oil of sufficient viscosity be not 
available, then a fixed oil or fat may be expected to give the best 
result. 

In special cases, such as in the lubrication of textile machines, 
where the oil is liable to be splashed upon the fabric, the primary 
consideration is to use an oil which can be washed out without 
leaving a stain. Pure fixed oils, or mixtures composed largely of 
fixed oils, are used for .such purposes. 

In other special cases, such as marine engines working in hot places, 
mixtures are used ol mineral oil with rape or other vegetable oil 
artificially tliickened by blowing air through the heated oil, and 
known as " blown " oil or " soluble castor oil." 

In the lubrication of the cylinder.s and valves of steam, gas and oil 
engines, the lubricant must possess as much viscosity as pos.sible at 
the working temperature, must not evaporate appreciably and must 
not decompose and liberate fatty acids which would corrode the metal 
and choke the steam passages with metallic soaps ; for gas and oil 
engines the lubricant must be as free as possible from tendency to 
decompose and deposit carbon when heated. For this reason steam 
cylinders and valves should be lubricated with pure mineral oils of 
the highest viscosity, mixed with no more fixed oil than is neceasary 
to ensure efficient lubrication. Gas and oil engines also should be 
lubricated with pure mineral oils wherever possible. 

For further information on the theory and practice of lubrication 
and on the testing of lubricants, see rricUon and Lost Work in 
Machinery and Mill Work, by R. H. Thurston (1903) ; and Lubru 
cation and Lubricants, by L. Archbutt and R. M. Deeley (1906). 

(R. M. D.) 

LUBRICATION. Our knowledge of the action of oils and other 
viscous fluids in diminishing friction and wear between solid 
surfaces from being purely empirical has become a connected 
theory, based on the known properties of matter, subjected to the 
definition of mathematical analysis and verified by experiment. 
The theor>^ was published in 1886 {Phil. Trans. ^ 1886, 177, pp. 
157-234); but it is th^ purpose of this article not so much to 
explain its application, as to give a brief account of the intro- 
duction of the misconceptions that so long prevailed, and of the 
manner in which their removal led to its general acceptance. 

Friction, or resistance to tangential shifting of matter over 
matter, whatever the mode and arrangement, differs greatly 
according to the materials, but, like all material resistance, is 
essentially limited. The range of the limits in available materials 
has a primary place in determining mechanical possibilities, 
and from the earliest times they have demanded the closest 
attention on the part of all who have to do with structures or 
with machines, the former being concerned to find those materials 
and their arrangements which possess the highest limits, and the 
latter the materials in which the limits are least. Long before the 
reformation of science in the 15th and i6th centuries both these 
limits had formed the subject of such empirical research as 
disclosed numerous definite although disconnected circumstances 
under which they could be secured ; and these, however far from 
the highest and lowest, satisfied the exigencies of practical 
mechanics at the time, thus initiating the method of extending 
knowledge which was to be subsequently recognized as the only 
basis of physical philosophy. In this purely empirical research 
the conclusion arrived at represented the results for the actual 
circumstance from which they were drawn, and thus afforded no 


place for theoretical discrepancies. However, in the attempts at 
generalization which followed the reformation of science, oppor- 
tunity was afforded for such discrepancies in the mere enunciation 
of the circumstances in which the so-called laws of friction of 
motion are supposed to apply. The circumstances in which 
the great amount of empirical research was conducted as to the 
resistance between the clean, plane, smooth surfaces of rigid 
bodies moving over each other under pressure, invariably include 
the presence of air at atmospheric pressure around, and to some 
extent between, the surfaces; but this fact had received no 
notice in the enunciation of these laws, and this constitutes 
a theoretical departure from the conditions under which the 
experience had been obtained. Also, the theoretical •division 
of the law of frictional resistance into two laws— one dealing with 
the limit of rest, and the other asserting that the frictio|^ of 
motion, which is invariably less in similar circumstances than 
that of rest, is independent of the velocity of sliding — ^involves 
the theoretical assumption that there is no asymptotic law of 
diminution of the resistance, since, starting from rest, the 
rate of sliding increases. The theoretical substitution of ideal 
rigid bodies with geometrically regular surfaces, sliding in contact 
under pressure at the common regular surface, for the aSrated 
surfaces in the actual circumstances, and the theoretical sub- 
stitution of the absolute independence of the resistance of the 
rate of sliding for the limited independence in the actual circum- 
stances, prove the general acceptance of the conceptions — (1) 
that matter can slide oVer matter under pressure at a geometne- 
ally regular surface; (2) that, however much the resistance 
to sliding under any particular pressure (the co-efficient of 
friction) may depend on the physical properties of the materials, 
the sliding under pressure takes place at the geometrically 
regular surface of contact of the rigid bodies ; and (3) as the 
consequence of (i) and (2), that whatever the effect of a lubricant, 
such as oil, might have, it could be a physical surface effect. Thus 
not only did these general theoretical conceptions, resulting 
from the theoretical laws of friction, fail to indicate that the 
lubricant may diminish the resistance by the mere mechanical 
separation of the surfaces, but they precluded the idea that such 
might be the case. The result was that all subsequent attempts 
to reduce the empirical facts, where a lubricant was used, to 
such general laws as might reveal the separate functions of the 
complex circumstances on which lubrication depends, com- 
pletely failed. Thus until 1883 the science of lubrication had 
not advanced beyond the empirical stage. • 

This period of stagnation was terminated by an accidental 
phenomenon observed by Beaucljamp Tower, while engaged 
on his research on the friction of the journals of railway carriages. 
His observation led him to a line of experimeiHs which proved 
that in these experiments the general function of the lubricant 
was the mechanical separation of the metal surfaces by a layer 
of fluid of finite thickness, thus upsetting the preconceived ideas 
as expressed in the laws of the friction of motion. t)n the publica- 
tion of Tower’s reports {Proc. Inst. M.E.y November 1883), 
was recognized by several physicists {B.A. Report y 1884, pp. 14, 
625) that the evidence they contamed afforded a basis for 
further study of the actions involved, indicating as it did the 
circumstances — ^namely, the properties of viscosity and cohesion 
possessed by fluids — ^account of which had not been taken in 
previous conclusions. It also became apparent that continuous 
or steady lubrication, such as that of Tower’s experiments, is 
only secured when the solid surfaces separated by the lubricant 
are so shaped that the thickness at the ingoing side is greater than 
that at the outgoing side. 

When the general equations of viscous fluids had been shown 
as the result of the labours of C. L. M. H. Navier,^ A. L. Cauchy ,2 
S. D. Poisson,® A. J. C. Barr6 de St Venant,* and in 1845 of Sir 
G. Gabriel Stokes,® to involve no other assumption than that 
the stresses, other than the pressure equal in all directions, 

* M<lm. de VAcad. (1826), 6, p. 389. 

® Mim. des sav. etrang. 1 . 40. 

® Mim. de VAcad. (1831). 10, p. 345. B.A. Report (1846). 

* Cambridge Phil. Trans. (1845 and 1857), 
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are linear functions of the distortional rates of strain multiplied 
by a constant coefficient, it was found that the only solutions 
of whidi the equations admitted, when applied to fluids flowing 
between fixed boundaries, as water in a pipe, were singular 
solutions for steady or steady periodic motion, and that the 
conclusions they entailed, that the resistance would be pro- 
portional to the velocity, were for the most part directly at 
variance with the common experience that the resistances 
varied with the square of the velocity. This discrepancy was 
sometimes supposed to be the result of eddies in the fluid, but 
it was not till 1.S83 that it was discovered by experiments with 
colour bands that, in the case of geometrically similar boundaries, 
the exisjiencc or non-existence of such eddies depended upon 
a definite relation between the mean velocity (U) of the fluid, 
the^distanre between the boundaries, and the ratio of the co- 
efficient of viscosity io the density (ft/p), expressed by UD/)/ft=K, 
wlierc K is a physical constant independent of units, which has 
a value between iqoo and 2000, and for parallel boundaries 
D is four times the area of the channel divided by the perimeter 
of the section (Phil. Trans., 1883, part iii. 035''082). K is thus 
a criterion at which the law of resistance to the mean flow changes 
suddenly (as U increases), from being proportional to the flow, 
to a law involving higher powers of the velocity at first, but as 
the rates increase approaching an asymptote in which the power 
is a little less than the square. 

'I’hLs sudden change in the law of resistance to the flow ol 
fluid between solid boundaries, depending as it does on a complete 
cliongc in the manner of the flow — ^from direct parallel flow to 
sinuous eddying motion — ser\'es to determine analytically the 
circumstances as to the velocity and the thickness of the film 
under which any fluid liaving a particular coefficient of viscosity 
can act the pari of a lubricant. For as long as the circumstances 
are such that UD/i/p is less than K, the parallel flow is held stable 
by the viscosity, so that only one solution is possible — that 
in which the resistance is the product of ft multipli>*d by the 

rate of distortion, as ; in this case the fluid has lubricating 

properties. Jlut when the circumstances arc such that UDp//x 
IS greater thap K, other solutions become possible, and the 
parallel flow becomes unstable, breaks down into eddying 
motion, and the resistance varies us which approximates 
to as the velocity increases ; in this state the fluid has 
no lubricating properties. Thus, within the limits of the criterion, 
the rate of displacement of the momentum of the fluid is in- 
significant as compared with the viscous resistance, and may 
be n^lecled ; while outside this limit the direct effects of the 
eddying motion completely dominate the viscous resistance, 
which in its turnrmay be neglected. I’hus K is a criterion which 
separates the flow of fluid between solid surfaces as definitely 
as the flow of fluid is separated from the relative motions in 
elastic solids, and it is by the knowledge of the limit on which 
this distinction depends that the theory of viscous flow can 
with assurance be applied to the circumstance of lubrication. 

Until tlic existence of this physical constant was discovered, 
any theoretical conclusions as to whether in any particular 
circumstances the resistance of the lubricant would follow the 
law ol viscous flow or that of eddying motion was impossible. 
Thus Tower, being unaware of the discovery of the criterion, 
which was published in the same year as his reports, was thrown 
off the scent in his endeavour to verify the evidence he had 
obtained as to the finite thickness of the film by varying the 
velocity. He remarks in his first report that, “ according 
to the theory of fluid motion, the resistance would be as the 
square of the velocity, whereas in his results it did not increase 
according to this law.’* Tlie rational theory of lubrication does 
not, however, depend solely on tlu? viscosity within the interior 
of fluids, but also depends on the surface action between the 
fluid and the solid. In many respects the surface actions, as 
* indicated by surface tension, are still obscure, and there has 
been a general tendency to assume that there maybe discontinuity 
in the velocity at the common surface. But whatever these 
actions may be in other respects, there is abundant evidence 


that there is no appreciable discontinuity in the velocity at the 
surfaces as long as the fluid has finite thickness. Hence in the 
case of lubrication the velocities of the fluid at the surfaces of 
the solids are those of the solid, in as far as the presence of 
the lubricant is necessary, such properties as cause oil in spite 
of its surface tension to spread even against gravity over a bright 
metal surface, while mercury will concentrate into globules on 
the bright surface of iron, have an important place in securing 
lubrication where the action is intermittent, as in the escapement 
of a clock. If there is oil on the pallet, although the pressure 
of the tooth causes this to flow out laterally from between the 
surfaces, it goes back again by surface tension during the 
intervals ; hence the importance of using fluids with low surface 
tension like oil, or special oik, when there is no other means of 
securing the presence of tlie lubricant. 


The differential equations for the equilibrium of the lubricant are 
what the ditfereiitial equations of viscous fluid in steady motion 
become when subject to the conditions necessary for lubrication 
as already defined — (i) the velocity is below the critical value; 
(2) at the surfaces the velocity of the fluid is that of the solid ; 
{^) the thickness of the film is small compared with the lateral 
dimensions of the surlaces and the radii of curvature of the surfaces. 
Py the first of these conditions all the terms having /> as a factor 
may be neglected, and the equations thus become the equations of 
equilibrium of the fluid ; as such, they are applicable to fluid whether 
incompre.ssible or elastic, and however the pres.sure may affect the 
viscosity. But the analysis is greatly simplified by omitting all 
terms depending on compi*essiljility and by taking fi constant ; this 
may be done without loss of generality in a qualitative sense. With 
these limitations' we have for the differential equation of the equili- 
brium of the lubricant : — 




(«) 


These are subject to the boundary conditions (2) and (3). Taking 
X as measured parallel to one of the surfaces in the direction of rela- 
tive motion, v normal to the suHace and z normal to the plane of xv 
by condition (3), we may without error disregard the effect of any 
curvature in tlie surfaces. Also v is small compared with u and w, 
and the vanations of « and w in the dircxtions x and z are small com- 
pared with their variation in the direction y. The equations (i) 
reduce to 

dp ti^u dp dp dhv du dv dw 

dx dy~ dy dz dy- dx dv dz 

du dw 

For the boundary conditions, putting i[x, z) as limiting the lateral 
area of the lubricant, the conditions at the surfaces may ^ expressed 
thu.s : — 



when y-o, u- U®, w—o^ v~o 

whciiy-^, «-Uj„ it; = o, Vj j- (3) 

when /(r, =0, /> = />o 

Then, integrating the equations (2) over y, and determining the 
constai>ts by equations (3), we have, since by the second of equations 
(2) p is independent of y, 


^h\ 




(4) 


Then, differentiating equations (4) with respect to x and t respec- 
tively, and substituting in the 4th of equations (2), and integrating 
from r = o to y - h, so that only the values of v at the surfaces may be 
recpiired, we have for the differential equation of normal pressure at 
any point x, between the boundaries : — 



=6^((U„+U,)^ + 2V.] 


(S) 


Again differentiating equations (4), with re.spect to x and x respec- 
tively, and substituting in the /jtli and 6th of equations (2).. and 
putting /, and /. for the intensities of the tangential stresses at the 
lower and upper surfaces : — 




I hdp 

lr2dx 


/z = 


.hdp 


(6) 
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Equations (5) and (6) are Iflie general equations for the stresses 
at the bonndft^s at z, when A is a oontinuous function of x and z^ 

and p being constant. 

For the integration of equations (6) to get the resultant stresses 
and moments on the solid boundaries, so as to obtain the conditions 
of their equilibrium, it is necessary to know how x and z at any point 
on the boundary enter into A, as well as the equation f(x^ z)rs:o, 
which determines the limits of the lubricating film. If y, the normal 
to one of the surfaceSj has not the same direction for all points of 
this surface, in other words, if the surface is not plane, x and z be- 
come curvilinear co^rdinato.s, at all points perpendicular to y. Since, 
for lubrication, one of the surfaces must be plane, cylindrical, or a 
surface of revolution, we may put x = R6>, y = r - R.and & perpendicular 
to the plane of motion. Then, if the data are sufficient, tlie resultant 
stresses and moments between the surfaces are obtained by integrat- 
ing the intensity of the stress and moments of intensity of stress over 
the surface. 

This, however, Is not the usual problem that ari.ses. What is 
generally wanted is to find the thickness of the film where least {k^) 
and its angular position with respect to direction of load, to resist a 
definite load with a particular surface velocity. If the surfaces are 
plane, the general solution invedves only one arbitrary constant, the 
least thickness ; since in any particular case the variation of h 
with X is necessarily fixed, as in this case lubrication affords no auto- 
matic adjustment of this slope. When both surfaces are curved in 
the plane of motion there are at least two arbitrary constants, 
and 0 the angular position of with respect to direction of load ; 
while if the surfaces are both curved in a plane perpendicular to the 
direction of motion as well as in the plane of motion, there are three 
arbitrary conslants, 0^, Zq. The only constraint necessary is to 
prevent rotation in the plane of motion of one of the surfaces, leaving 
this surface free to move in any direction and to adjust its position so 
as to be in equilibrium under the load. 

The integrations necessary for the solutions of these problems 
are practicable — complete or approximate — and have been 
effected for circumstances which include the chief ca.scs of 
practical lubrication, the results having been verified by reference 
to Tower’s experiments. Jn thi.s way the verified theory is 
available for guidance outside the limits of experience as well 
as for determining the limiting conditions. But it is nccc.ssary 
to take into account certain subsidiary theories. These limits 
depend on the coefficient of viscosity, which diminishes as the 
temperature incrca.scs. The total work in overcoming the re- 
sistance is spent in generating heat in the lubric.ant, the volume 
of which is very small Were it not for the escape of heat by 
conduction through the lubricant and the metal, lubrication 
would be impossible. Hence a knowledge of the empirical law 
of the variation of the viscosity of the lubricant with temperature, 
the coefficients of conduction of heat in the lubricant and in 
the metal, and the application of the theory of tlie flow of heat 
in the particular circumstances, are necessary adjuncts to the 
theoiy of lubrication for determining the limits of lubrication. 
Nor is this all, for the shapes of the solid surfaces vary with the 
pressure, and more particularly with the temperature. 

The theory ol lubrication has been applied to the explanation of 
the slipperines.s of ice {Mem. Manchester Lit. and Phil. Soc., 1899). 

(O. R.) 

LUCAN [Marcus Annaetts Lucanus], (a.d. 39-65), Roman 
poet of the Silver Age, grandson of the rhetorician Seneca and 
nephew of the philosopher, was born at Corduba. Hi.s mother 
was Acilia ; his father, Marcus Annaeus Mela, had amassed 
great wealth as imperial procurator for the provinces. From 
a memoir which is generally attributed to Suetonius we learn 
that Lucan was taken to Rome at the age of eight months and 
displayed remarkable precocity. One of his instructors was the 
Stoic philo.sopher, Comutus, the friend and teacher of Persius. 
He was studying at Athens when Nero recalled him to Rome 
and made him quaestor. These friendly relations did not last 
long. Lucan is said to have defeated Nero in a public 
poetical contest ; Nero forbade him to recite in public, and the 
poet’s indignation made him an accomplice in the conspiracy 
of Piso. Upon the discovery of the plot he is said to have been 
tempted by the hope of pardon to denounce his own mother. 
Failing to obtain a reprieve, he caused his veins to be opened, 
and expired repeating a passage from one of his poems descriptive 
of the death of a wounded soldier. Hb father was involved 
in the proscription, his mother escaped, and his widow Polla 
Argentaria survived to receive the homage of Statius under 
Domkian. The birthday of Lucan was kept as a festival after 


his death, and a poem addressed to hb widow upon one of these 
occasions and containing infoonation on the poet’s work and 
career is still extant (Statius’s Silvde, ii. 7, entitled ^methUaeon 
Lucani). 

Besides his principal performance, Lucan’s wcurks included 
poems on the ransom of Hector, the nether world, the fate of 
Orpheus, a eulogy of Nero, the burning of Rome, and one in 
honour of his wife (all mentioned by Statius), letters, epigrams, 
an unfinished tragedy on the subject of Medea and numerous 
miscellaneous pieces. His minor works have perilled esficept 
for a few fragments, but all that the author wrote of the Pkttrsdia 
has come down to us. It would probablv have concluded with 
the battle of Philippi, but breaks off abruptly as Caesar is about 
to plunge into the harbour of Alexandria. The Pkarsaha opens 
with a panegyric of Nero, sketches the causes of the war an^ the 
characters of Caesar and Pompey, the crossing of the Hubicon 
by Caesar, the flight of the tribunes to his camp, and the panic 
and confusion in Rome, which Pompey has abandoned The 
second book describes the visit of Brutus to Cato, who is persuaded 
to join the side of the senate, and his marriage a second tinie to 
his former wife Marcia, Ahenobarbus’s capitulation at Corfinauin 
and the retirement of Pompey to Greece. In the third book 
Caesar, after settling affairs m Rome, crosses the Alps for Spain. 
Massilia is besieged and falls. The fourth book describes the 
victories of Caesar in Spain over Afranius and Petreins, and the 
defeat of Curio by Juba in Africa. In the fifth Caesar and Antony 
land in Greece, and Pompey ’s wife Cornelia is placed in security 
at Lesbos. The sixth book describes the repulses of Caaoar 
round Dyrrhachium, the seventh the defeat of Pompey at 
Pharsalia, the eighth his flight and assassination in Egypt, 
the ninth the operations of Cato in Africa and his march throi^Jj 
the desert, and the landing of Caesar in Egypt, the tenth the 
opening incidents of the Alexandrian war. The incompleteness 
of the work should not be left out of account in the estimate of 
its merits, for, with two capital exceptions, the faults of the 
Pharsalia are such as revision might have mitigated or removed. 
No .such pains, certainly, could have amended the deficiency 
of unity of action, or supplied the want of a legitimate protagonist. 
The Pharsalia is not true to history, but it caivnot shake of! its 
shackles, and is rather a metrical chronicle than a true epic. 
If it had been completed according to the author’s design, 
Pompey, Cato and Bnitu.s must have successively enacted the 
part of nominal hero, while the real hero is the arch-enemy 
of liberty and Lucan, Caesar. Yot these defects, though glaring, 
are not fatal or peculiar to Lucan. The false taste, the strained 
rhetoric, the ostentatious eniditiqn, the tedious harangues and 
far-fetched or commonplace reflections so frequent in this 
singularly unequal poem, arc faults much mere irritating, but 
they are also faults capable of amendment, whidi the writer 
might not improbably have removed. Great allowance should 
also be made in the case of one who is emulating pradfeessors 
who have already carried art to its last perfection, Lucan’s 
temper could never have brooked mere imitation ; his versifica- 
tion, no less than his subject, is entirely his own ; he avoTds 
the appearance of outward resemblance to his great predsoeasor 
with a persistency which can only have resulted from deliberate 
purpose, but he is largely influenced by the declamatory school 
of his grandfather and uncle. Hence his partiality for finished 
antithesi.s, contra.sting strongly with his generally breaithless 
style and turbid diction. Quintilian sums up both aspects of 
his genius with pregnant brevity, Ardens et GondtatQS et 
sententiis clarissimus,” adding with equal justice, ‘^Magis 
oratoribus quam poetis annumerandus.” liicaii’s oratory, 
however, frequently approaches the regions of poetry, the 
apotheosis of Pompey at the beginning of the ninth book, and 
the pas.sage in the same book where Cato, in the tnaest spirit*of 
the Stoic philosophy, refuses to consult the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon. Though in many cases Lucan’s rhetoric is fr^, 
hyperbolical, and out of keeping with the character of the speofcerf 
yet his theme has a genuine hold upon him ; in the age of Nero 
he cekbrates the republic as a poet with the same energy widi 
which in the age of Cicero he have defended it as an otajton 
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But for him it might almost have been said that the Roman 
republic never inspired the Roman muse. 

Lucan never speaks of himself, but his epic speaks for him. 
He must have been endowed with no common ambition, industry 
and self-reliance, an enthusiastic though narrow and aristocratic 
patriotism, and a faculty for appreciating magnanimity in others. 
But the only personal trait positively known to us is his conjugal 
affection, a characteristic of Seneca also. 

Lucan, together with Statius, was preferred even to Virgil 
in the middle ages. So late as 1493 his commentator Sulpitius 
writes : “ Magnus profecto est Maro, magnus Lucanus ; 

adeoque propc par, ut quis sit major possis ambigere.’’ Shelley 
and Southey, in the first transport of admiration, thought 
Lucan superior to Virgil ; Pope, with more judgment, says that 
the ^re which bums in Virgil with an equable glow breaks forth 
in Lucan with sudden, brief and interrupted flashes. Of late, 
notwithstanding the enthusiasm of isolated admirers, Lucan 
has been unduly neglected, but he has exercised an important 
influence upon one great department of modem literature by his 
effect upon Corneille, and through him upon the classical French 
drama. 

Authorities. — The Pharsalia was much read in the middle ages, 
and consequently it is preserved in a large number of manuscripts, 
the relations of which have not yet been thoroughly made out. 
The most recent critical text is that of C. Hosius (2nd ed. iyo6), 
and the latest complete commentaries arc those of C. E. Haskins 
(1887, with a valuable introduction by W. E. Hcitland) and C. M. 
Francken (1896). There arc separate editions of book i. by P. I.ejay 
(18^,4) and book vii. by J. P. Postgate (1896). Of earlier editions 
those of Oudendorp (wluch contains the continuation of the Pharsalia 
to the death of Caesar by Thomas May, 1728), Burmann (1740I, 
Bentley (1816, posthumous) and Weber (1829) may be mentioned. 
There are English translations by C. Marlowe (book i. only, 1600), 
Sir F. Gorges (1614), Thomas May (1626), N. Rowe (1718) and Sir E. 
Ridley (2nd ed. 1905), the two last being the best. 

(R. G. ; J. P. P.) 

LUCANIA, in ancient geography, a district of southern Italy, 
extending from the lyrrhenian Sea to the Gulf of Tarentum. 
'Jo the north it adjoined Campania, Samnium and Apulia, and 
to the south it was separated by a narrow isthmus from the 
district of Bruttii. Jt thus comprised almost all the modern 
province of the Basilicata, with the greater part of the pro- 
vince of Salerno and a portion of that of Cosenza. The 
precise limits were the river Silarus on the north-west, which 
separated it from Campania, and the Bradanus, which flows 
into the Gulf of Tarentum, on the north-east ; while the two 
little rivers Laus and Crathis, flowing from the ridge of the 
Apennines to the sea on the west and east, marked the limits 
of the district on the side of the Bruttii, 

Almost the whole is occupied by the Apennines, here an 
irregular group of lofty masses. The main ridge approaches 
the western sea, and is continued from the lofty knot of mountains 
on the frontiers of Samnium, nearly due south to within a few 
miles of the Gull of Policastro, and thenceforward is separated 
from the sea by only a narrow interval till it enters the district 
of the Bruttii. Just within the frontier of Lucania rises Monte 
PoUino, 7325 ft., the highest peak in the southern Apennines. 
The mountains descend by a much more gradual slope to the 
coastal plain of the Gulf of Tarentum. Thus the rivers which 
flow to the Tyrrhenian Sea are of little importance compared 
with those that descend towards the Gulf of 'rarentum. Of 
these the most important are — the Bradanus (Bradano), the 
Casuentus (Basiento), the Aciris (Agri), and the Siris (Sinno). 
The Crathis, which forms at its mouth the southern limit of the 
province, belongs almost wholly to the territory of the Bruttii, 
but it receives a tributary, the Sybaris (Coscile), from the 
mountains of Lucania. The only considerable stream on the 
western side is the Silarus (Sele), which constitutes the northern 
boundary, and has two important tributaries in the Calor 
(Galore) and the Tanager (Negro) which joins it from the south. 
'* The district of Lucania was so called from the people bearing 
the name Lucani (Lucanians) by whom it was conquered about 
the middle of the 5th century b.c. Before that period it was 
included under the general name of Oenotria, which was applied 


by the Greeks to the southernmost portion of Italy. The 
mountainous interior was occupied by the tribes known as 
Oenotrians and Chones, while the coasts on both sides were 
occupied by powerful Greek colonies which doubtless exercised 
a protectorate over the interior (see Magna Graecia). The 
Lucanians were a southern branch of the Somnite or Sabelline 
race, who spoke the Osca Lingua (q.v.). We know from Strabo 
that they had a democratic constitution save in time of war, 
when a dictator was chosen from among the regular magistrates. 
A few Oscan inscriptions survive, mostly in Greek characters, 
from the 4th or 3rd century b.c., and some coins with Oscan 
legends of the 3rd century (see Conway, Italic Dialects ^ p. ii sqq.; 
Mommsen, C. 7 .L. x. p. 21 ; Roehl, Inscriptiones Graecae Anti- 
quissimae, 547). The Lucanians gradually conquered the whole 
country (with the exception of the Greek towns on the coast) 
from tJie borders of Samnium and Campania to the southern 
extremity of Italy. Subsequently the inhabitants of the 
peninsula, now known as Calabria, broke into insurrection, and 
under the name of Bruttians established their independence, 
after which the Lucanians became confined within the limits 
already described. After this wc find them engaged in hostilities 
with the Tarentines, and with Alexander, king of Epirus, who 
was called in by that people to their assistance, 326 b.c. In 298 
B.c. (Livy X. II seq.) they made alliance with Rome, and Roman 
influence was extended by the colonies of Venusia (291 b.c.), 
Paestum (273), and above all Tarentum (272). Subsequently 
they were sometimes in alliance, but more frequently engaged 
in hostilities, during the Samnitc wars. On the landing of 
Pyrrhus in Italy (281 B.c.) they were among the first to declare 
in his favour, and found themselves exposed to the resentment 
of Rome when the departure of Pyrrhus left his allies at the 
mercy of the Romans. After several campaigns they were reduced 
to subjection (272 b.c.). Notwithstanding this they espoused 
the cause of Hannibal during the Second Punic War (216 B.c.), 
and their territory during several campaigns was ravaged by 
both armies. The country never recovered from these disasters, 
and under the Roman government fell into decay, to which 
the Social War, in which the Lucanians took part with the 
Samnites against Rome (90-88 b.c.) gave the finishing stroke. 
In the time of Strabo the Greek cities on the coast had fallen 
into insignificance, and owing to the decrease of population and 
cultivation the malaria began to obtain the upper hand. The 
few towns of the interior were of no importance. A large part 
of J:he province was given up to pasture, and the mountains 
were covered with forests, which abounded in wild boars, bears 
and wolves. There were some fifteen independent communities, 
bill none of great importance. 

For administrative purposes under the Roman empire, 
Lucania was always, united with the district of the Bruttii. 
The two together constituted the tliird region of Augustus. 

The towns on the east coast were — Metapontura, a few miles south 
of the Bradanus ; Heraclea, at the mouth of the Aciris ; and Siris, 
on the river of the same name. Close to its southern frontier stood 
Sybaris, which was destroyed in 510 b.c., but subsequently replaced 
by Thuiii. On the west coast stood Posidonia, known under the 
Roman government as Paestum ; below that came Elea or Velia, 
PVxuvS, called by the Romans Buxentum, and Laus, near the frontier 
of the province towards Bruttium. Of the towns of the interior 
the most considerable was Potentia, still called Potenza. To the 
north, near the frontier of Apulia, was Bantia (Aceruntia belonged 
more properly to Apulia) ; while due south from Potentia was 
Grumentum, and still farther in that direction were Nerulum and 
Muranum. In the upland valley of the Tanagrus were Atina, 
Forum Popilii and Consilinum ; Eburi (Eboli) and Volceii (Buccino), 
though to the north of the Silarus, were also included in Lucania. 
The Via Popillia traversed the district from N. to S., entering it at 
the N.W. extremity : the Via Hcrculia, coming southwards from 
the Via Appia and passing through Potentia and Grumentum, joined 
the Via Popillia near the S.W. edge of the district : while another 
nameless road followed the east coast and other roads of less import- 
ance ran W. from Potentia to the Via Popillia, N.E. to the Via Appia 
and E. from Grumentum to the coast at Heraclea. (T. As.) 

LUCARIS, GYRILL06 (1572-1637), Greek prelate and theo- 
logian, was a native of Crete. In youth he travelled, studying 
at Venice and Padua, and at Geneva coming under the influence 
of the reformed faith as represented by Calvin. In 1602 be was 
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elected patriarch of Alexandria, and in 1621 patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He was the first great name in the Orthodox 
Eastern Church since 1453, and dominates its history in the 
17th century. The great aim of his life was to reform the church 
on ^Ivinistic lines, and to this end he sent many young Greek 
theologians to the universities of Switzerland, Holland and 
England. In 1629 he published his famous Coftfessio, Calvinistic 
in doctrine, but as far as possible accommodated to the language 
and creeds of the Orthodox Church. It appeared the same year 
in two Latin editions, four French, one German and one English, 
and in the Eastern Church started a controversy which culminated 
in 1691 in the convocation by Dositheos, patriarch of Jerusalem, 
of a synod by which the Calvinistic doctrines were condemned. 
Lucaris was several times temporarily deposed and banbhed 
at the instigation of his orthodox opponents and of the Jesuits, 
who were his bitterest enemies. Finally, when Sultan Murad 
was about to set out for the Persian War, the patriarch was 
accused of a design to stir up the Cossacks, and to avoid trouble 
during his Absence the sultan had him killed by the Janissaries 
(June 1637). His body was thrown into the sea, recovered and 
buried at a distance from the capital by his friends, and only 
brought back to Constantinople after many years. 

The orthodoxy of Lucaris himself continued to be a matter 
of debate in the Eastern Church, even Dositheos, in view of the 
reputation of the great patriarch, thinking it expedient to gloss 
over his heterodoxy in the interests of the Church. 

See the article “ Lukaris ” by Ph. Meyer in Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklop, (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1902), which gives further authorities. 

LUCARNE, a French architectural term for a garret window, 
also for the lights or small windows in spires. 

LUCAS, SIR CHARLES (d. 1648), English soldier, was the son 
of Sir Thomas Lucas of Colchester, Essex. As a young man 
he saw service in the Netherlands under the command of his 
brother, and in the “ Bishops’ War ” he commanded a troop 
of horse in King Charles I. ’s army. In 1639 he was made a knight. 
At the outbreak of the Civil War Lucas naturally took theking’s 
side,and at the first cavalry fight, Powick Bridge,he was wounded. 
Early in 1643 raised a regiment of horse, with which he 
defeated Middleton at Padbury on July ist. In January 1644 
he commanded the forces attacking Nottingham, and soon 
afterwards, on Prince Rupert’s recommendation, he was made 
lieutenant-general of Newcastle’s Northern army. When New- 
castle was shut up in York, Lucas and the cavalry remained 
in the open country, and when Rupert’s relieving army crossed 
the mountains into Yorkshire he was quickly joined by New- 
castle’s squadrons. At Marston Moor Lucas swept Fairfax’s 
Yorkshire horse before him, but later in the day he was taken 
prisoner. Exchanged during the winter, he defended Berkeley 
Castle for a short time against Jlainsborough, but was soon in 
the field again. As lieutenant-general of all the horse he 
accompanied Lord Astley in the last campaign of the first war, 
and, taken prisoner at Stow-on-the-Wold, he engaged not to 
bear arms against parliament in the future. This parole he must 
be held to have broken when he took a prominent part in the 
seizure of Colchester in 1648. That place was soon invested, 
and finally fell, after a desperate resistance, to Fairfax’s army. 
The superior officers had tp surrender “ at mercy,” and Lucas 
and Sir George Lisle were immediately tried by court martial 
and sentenced to death. The two Royalists were shot the same 
evening in the Castle of Colchester. 

See Lloyd, Memoirs of Excellent Personages {1669) ; and Earl dc 
Grey, A Memoir of the Life of Sir Charles Lucas (1845). 

LUCAS, CHARLES (1713-1771), Irish physician and politician, 
was the son of a country gentleman of small means in Co. 
Clare. Charles opened a small business as an apothecary in 
Dublin, and between 1735 and 1741 he began his career as a 
pamphleteer by publishing papers on professional matters 
which led to legislation requiring inspection of drugs. Having 
been elected a member of the common council of Dublin in 1741 
he detected and exposed encroachments by the aldermen on the 
electoral rights of the citizens, and entered upon a controversy 
on the subject, but failed in legal proceedings against the aider- 


men in 1744. With a view to becoming a parliamentary candi- 
date for the city of Dublin he issued in 1748-1749 a series of 
political addresses in which he advocated the principles of 
Molyneux and Swift ; and he made himself so obnoxious to the 
government that the House of Commons voted him an enemy 
to the country, and issued a proclamation for his arrest, thus 
compelling him to retire for some years to the continent. Having 
studied medicine at Paris, Lucas took the degree of M.D. at 
Leiden in 1752. In the following year he started practice as 
a physician in London, and in 1756 he published a work on 
medicinal waters, the properties of which he had studied on the 
continent and at Bath. The essay was reviewed by Dr Johnwn, 
and although it was resented by the medical profession it gained 
a reputation and a considerable practice for its author? In 1760 
he renewed his political pamphleteering ; and having obtained 
a pardon from George III., he proceeded to Dublin, whdfe he 
received a popular welcome and a Doctor’s degree from Trinity 
College. He was elected member for the city of Dublin in 1761, 
his colleague in the representation being the recorder, Henry 
Grattan’s father. On the appointment of Lord Halifax as lord 
lieutenant in the same year Lucas wrote him a long letter 
(19th of Sept. 1761, MSS. Irish State Paper Office) setting forth 
the grievances which Ireland had suffered in the past, chiefly 
on account of the exorbitant pensions enjoyed by government 
officials. Tlie cause of these evils he declared to be the un- 
representative character of the Irish constitution ; and among 
the remedies he proposed was the shortening of parliaments. 
Lucas brought in a bill in his first session to effect this reform, 
but was defeated on the motion to have the bill sent to England 
for approval by the privy council ; and he insisted upon the 
independent rights of the Irish parliament, which were after- 
wards in fuller measure successfully vindicated by Grattan. 
He also defended the privileges of the Irish Protestants in the 
press, and especially in the Freeman's Journal^ founded in 1763. 
His contributions to the press, and his Addresses to the Lord 
Mayor and other political pamphlets made him one of the most 
popular writers in Ireland of his time, although he was anti- 
catholic in his prejudices, and although, as Lecky observes, 
“ there is nothing in his remains to show that he possessed any 
real superiority either of intellect or knowledge, or even any 
remarkable brilliancy of expression.” He died on the 4th of 
IJovember 1771, and was accorded a public funeral. As an orator 
Charles Lucas appears to have had little power, and he made 
no mark in the House of Commons. 

See R. R. Madden, Hist, of Irish Periodical Literature from ifte End 
of the jyth to the Middle of the /pj/t Century (2 vols., London, 1867) ; 
Francis Hardv, Memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont (2 vols., London, 
1812) ; W. E.'H. Lecky, History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century ^ 
vols. i. and ii. (5 vols., London, 1892). 

LUCAS, JOHN SEYMOUR (1849- ’ ), English painter, was 
bom in London, and was a student in the Royal A^demy 
Schools. He was elected an associate of the academy in 1886 
and academician in 1898, and became a constant exhibitor of 
pictures of historical and domestic incidents, notably of the 
Tudor and Stuart periods, painted with much skill and with 
close attention to detail. One of his most important works is 
a panel in the Royal Exchange, presented by the corporation 
of London, representing William the Conqueror granting the 
first charter to the city ; and one of his earlier pictures, “ After 
Culloden : Rebel Hunting,” is in the National Gallery of British 
Art. 

LUCAS VAN LEYDEN {c. 1494-1 533), Dutch painter, was born 
at Leiden, where his father Huig Jacobsz gave him the first 
lessons in art. He then entered the painting-room of Cornells 
Engelbrechtszen of Leiden, and soon became known for his 
capacity in making designs for glass, engraving copper-plates, 
painting pictures, portraits and landscapes in oil and distemper. 
According to van Mander he was born in 1494, and painted at 
the age of twelve a “ Legend of St Hubert ” for which he was 
paid a dozen florins. He was only fourteen when he finished 
a plate representing Mahomet taking the life of Sergius, Ae 
monk, and at fifteen he produced a series of nine plates for a 
“ Passion,” a “ Temptation of St Anthony,” and a “ Conversion 
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of St Paul.” The list of his engravings in 1510, when, according 
to van Mander, he was only sixteen, includes subjects as various 
as a celebrated “ Kcce Homo,” “ Adam and Eve expelled from 
Paradise,” a herdsman and a milkmaid with three cows, and a 
little naked girl running away from a barking dog. Whatever 
may be thought of the tradition embodied in van Mander’s 
pages as to the true age of Lucas van I.*eyden, there is no doubt 
that, as early as 1508, he was a master of repute as a copper- 
plate engraver. It was the time when art found patrons among 
the public that could ill afford to buy pictures, yet had enough 
interest in culture to satisfy itself by means of prints. Lucas 
van Leyden b(3came the representiitive man for the public 
of Holland as Diirer for that ot Germany ; and a rivalry grew 
up between the two engravers, which came to be so close that 
on the neutral market of Italy the products of each were all 
but ^evenly quoted Vasari affirmed that Diirer surpassed 
Lucas as a designer, but that in the use of the graver they 
wore both unsiirpassed, a judgment which has not been reversed. 
But the rivalry was friendly. About the time when Diirer 
visited the Netherlands Lucas went to Antwerp, which then 
flourished as an intiTnational mart for productions of the pencil 
and the graver, and it is thought that he was the master who 
took the freedom of the Antwerp gild in 1521 under the name 
of Lucas the Hollander, in Diirer’s diary kept during his travels 
in the Low Countries, wc find that at Antwerp he met Lucas, 
who asked him to dinner, and that Durcr accepted. He valued 
the art of Lucas at its true figure, and exchanged the Dutchman’s 
prints for eight florins’ worth of his own. In 1527 Luca.s made a 
tour of the Netherlands, giving dinners to the painters of the 
gilds of Middlehurg, Ghent, Malines and Antwerp. He was 
accompanied during the trip by Mabuse, whom he imitated in 
his style as well as in his love of rich costume. On his return 
home he fell sick and remained ailing till his death in 1535, and 
he believed that poison had been administered to him by some 
envious comrade. 

A few days before his death Lucas van Leyden was informed 
of the birth of a grandson, first-born of his only daughter 
Gretchen. Gretchen’s fourth son Jkan de Hoey followed the 
profession of hi.s grandfather, and became well known at the 
Parisian court as painter and chamberlain to the king of France, 
Henry IV. 

As an engravuT Lucas van Leyden deserves his reputation. He has 
not the geniuti, nor had he the artistic tact, of Diirer ; and he displays 
more cleverness of expression than skill iiv distribution or in refinement 
in details. But Jiis power in liandliiig the graver is great, and some 
of his portraits, especially his own, are equal to anything by the 
master of Nuremberg. MucJi tliat ho accomplished as a painter has 
been lost, because lie worked a good deal upon cloth in distemper. 
In T522 he painted the " Virgin and Child with the Magdalen and a 
Kneeling Donor,” now in the gallery of Munich. His manner was 
then akin to that of Mabuse. The ” Last Judgment ” in the town- 
gailery of Leiden is composed on the tradition^ lines of Cristu.s and 
Memlmg, with monsters in the style of Jerom Bo.sch and figures in 
the stilted attitudes of the South German school ; the scale of colours 
in yellow, white and grey is at once pale and gaudy, the quainte.st 
contrasts are produced by the juxtapo-sition of alal:>aster flesh in 
feniLiles and bronzed skin in males, or black hair by the side of 
yellow, or rose-coloured drapery set shaiq)ly against apple-green 
or black ; yet some of the head.s arc painted with great delicacy 
and modelled with exqui.silc 'feeling. Dr Waagen gave a favourable 
oinnkm of a triptych now at the Hermitage at St Petersburg, exe- 
cuted. according to van Mandor, in 1531, representing the ‘^Blind 
Man of Jericho healed by Jesus Christ.” Here too tlie German critic 
observed the union of faulty compo.sition with great finish and warm 
flesh-tmts with a gaudy scale of colours. The same defects and 
qualities will be found in such specimens as are preserved in public 
collections, among which may be mentioned the ” Card Party ” at 
Wilton House, the ” Penitent St Jerome” in the gallery of Berlin, 
and the hermits ” Paul ” and “ Anthony ” in the Liechtenstein 
collection at Vienna. There is a characteristic ” Adoration of the 
Magi ” at Buckingham Palace, 

LU'CCA (anc. Luca), a town and archiepiscopal see of Tuscany, 
Italy, capital of the province of Lucca, 13 m. by rail N.E. of 
Pisa. Pop. (1901) 43,566 (town); 73,465 (commune). It is 
situated 62 ft. above the level of the sea, in the valley of the 
Serchio, and looks out for the most part on a horizon of hills 
and mountains. The fortifications, pierced by four gates, were 
begun in 1504 and completed in 1645, long ranked among 


the most remarkable in the peninsula. They are still wefl- 
preserved and picturesque, with projecting bastions planted 
with trees. 

The city has a well-built and substantial appearance, its 
chief attraction lying in the numerous churches, which belong 
in the main to a well-marked basilican type, and present almost 
too richly decorated exteriors, fine apsidal ends and quadrangular 
campaniles, in some cases with battlemented summits, and 
windows increasing in number as they ascend. In style they 
are an imitation of the Pisan. 1 1 is remarkable that in the arcades 
a pillar generally occupies the middle of the facade. The cathe- 
dral of St Martin was begun in 1063 by Bishop Anselm (later 
Pope Alexander II.) ; but the great apse with its tall columnar 
arcades and the fine campanile are probably the only remnants 
of the early edifice, the nave and transepts having been rebuilt 
in the Gothic style in the 14th century, while the west front 
was begun in 1204 by Guidetto (lately identified with Guido 
Bigarelli of Como), and “ consists of a vast portico of three 
magnificent arches, and above them three ranges of open galleries 
covered with all the devices of an exuberant fancy.” The ground 
plan is a Latin cross, the nave being 273 ft. in length and 84 ft. 
ir* width, and the transepts 144 ft. in length. In the nave is a 
little octagonal temple or chapel, which serves as a shrine for the 
most precious of the relics of Lucca, a cedar-wood crucifix, carved, 
according to the legend, by Nicodemus, and miraculously con- 
veyed to Lucca in 782. The Sacred Countenance ( Vdto Sanio), 
as it is generally called, because the face of the Saviour is con- 
sidered a true likeness, is only shown thrice a year. The chapel 
was built in 1484 by Matteo Civitali, a local sculptor df the early 
Renaissance (1436-1501) ; he was the only master of 'luscany 
outside Florence who worked thoroughly in the Florentine style, 
and hi.s creations are among the most charming works of the 
Renaissance. 'I’he cathedral contains several other works by 
him — the tomb of P. da Noceto, the altar of S. Rcgulus and the 
tomb of Ilaria del Carretto by Jacopo della Quercia of Siena 
(describtid by Ruskin in Modern Painters ^ ii.), the earliest of his 
extant works (1406), and one of the earliest decorative works of 
the Renaissance. In one of the chapels is a fine Madonna by Fra 
Bartolommeo ; in the municipal picture gallery are a fine “ God 
the Father ” and another Madonna by him ; also some sculptures 
by Civitali, and some good wood carving, including choir stalls. 
In the cathedral choir is good stained glass of 1485. The church 
of St Michael, founded in the 8th century, and built of marble 
within and without, has a lofty and magnificent western fat^ade 
(1188) — an architectural screen rising much above the roof of the 
church. The interior is good but rather b;u*e. The church of 
St Martino at Arliaiio near Lucca belongs to the first half of the 
8th century ; it is of basilican plan (see Ci. T. Rivoira, Origtni 
deW Architettura Lombarda, iii. [Rome, igoti] 138). St Frediano 
or Frigidian dates originally from the 7th century, but was built 
in the Romanesque style in ii 12-1 147, though the interior, 
originally with four aisles and nave, shows traces of the earliest 
structure ; the front occupies the site of the ancient apse ; in one 
of its chapels is the tomb of Santa Zita, patroness of servants 
and of Lucca itself. In S. Francesco, a fine Gothic church, is 
the tomb of Castruccio Castracane. San Giovanni (originally 
of the i2th century), S. Cristoforo, San Romano (rebuilt in the 
17th century, by Vincenzo Buonamici), and Santa Maria Fori- 
sportam (of the 12th century) also deserve mention. 

Among the secular buildings are the old ducal palace, begun 
in 1578 by Ammanati, and now the residence of the prefect 
and seat of the provincial officers and the public picture gallery ; 
the early Renaissance Palazzo Pretorio, or former resiaence of 
the podesl^, now the seat of the civil and correctional courts ; 
the palace, erected in the 15th century by a member of the 
Guinigi family, of brick, in tine Italian Gothic style, and now 
serving as a poor-house ; the 16th-century palac^ of the marquis 
Guidiccioni, now used as a depository for the arcl^es, the earliest 
documents going back to A.a 790. The Pakzzo Masui contains 
a collection of Dutch pictures. There are several other fine 
late 16th-century palaces. The principal markct-j^ce in the 
city (Piazza del Mercato) has taken possession of the arena of the 
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ancient amphitheatfc, the outer archies of which can still be seen 
m the surrounding buildings. The whofe building, belonging 
probably to the early Empire, measured 135 by 105 yds., and 
the arena 87! by 58 yds. Tire outline of the ancient theatre can 
be traced in the Piazza delle Grazie, and some of its sutetructure 
walls are preserved. The ancient forum was on the site of the 
Piazza S. Michele in the centre of the town j remains of a small 
public building or shrine were found not far off in 1906 (L. Pemier 
in Notizie degli ScmHy 1906, p. 117). The rectangular disposition 
of the streets in the centre of the town is a survival of Roman 
times. Besides the academy of sciences, which dates from 1584, 
there are several institutions of the same kind — a royal philo- 
mathic academy, a royal academy of arts and a public library 
of 50,000 volumes. Tire archiepiscopal library and archives are 
also important, while the treasury contains some fine goldsmiffi’s 
work, including the 14th-century Croce dci l^isani, made by the 
Pisans for the cathedral. 

The river Serchio affords water-power for numerous factories. 
The most importiint industries are the manufacture of jute goods 
(carried on at Ponte a Moriano in the Serchio valley, 6 m. N. of 
Lucca), tobacco, silks and cottons. The silk manufacture, intro- 
duced at Lucca about the close of the nth century, and in the 
early part of the ifith the means of subsistence for 30,000 of its 
inhabitants, now gives employment (in reelif^ and throwing) 
to only about 1500. The hulk of the population is engaged in 
agriculture. The water supply is maintained by an aqueduct 
built in 1823-1832 with 459 arches, from the Pisan mountains. 

The ancient Luca, commanding the valley of the Serchio, is first 
mentioned as the place to which Sempronius retired in 218 b.c. 
before Hannibal ; but there is some doubt as to the correctness 
of Livy’s statement, for, though there were continual wars with 
the Ligitrians, after this time, it is not mentioned again until we 
are told that in 177 b.c. a L^tin colony was founded there in 
territory offered by the Pisans for the purpose. ‘ It must have 
become a municipium by the lex Julia of 90 b.c., and it was here 
that Julius faesar in 56 b.c. held his famous conference*' with 
Pompey and Crassus, Luca then being still in Liguria, not in 
Etruria. A little later a colony was (:X)nducted hither by the 
triumvirs or by Octavian ; whether after Philippi or after Actium 
is uncertain. In the Augustan division of Italy Luca was as- 
signed to the 7tli region (Etruria) ; it is little mentioned in the 
imperial period except as a meeting-^oint of roads — ^to Florentia 
(sec Clodia, Via), Luna and Pisae. The road to Parma given 
in the itineraries, according to some authorities, led by Luna 
and the Cisa pass (the route taken by the modern railway from 
Sarzana to Parma), according to others up the Serchio valley and 
over the Sassalbo pass ( 0 . Cuntz in Jahreshefte des oesterr, arch. 
InsiituiSy 1904, 53). Thougli plundered and deprived of part of 
its territory by Odoacer, Luca appears as an important city and 
fortress at the time of Narses. who besieged it for three months 
in A.D. 553, and under the Lombards it was the residence of a 
duke or marquis and had the privilege of a mint. The dukes 
gradually extended their power over all Tuscany, but after the 
death of the famous Matilda the city began to constitute itself an 
independent community, and in 1160 it obtained from Welf VL, 
duke of Bavaria and marquis of Tuscany, the lordship of all the 
country for 5 m. round, on payment of an annual tribute. In- 
ternal discord afforded an opportunity to Uguccione della Fag- 
giuola, with whom Dante spent some time there, to make himself 
master of Lucca in 1314, but the Lucchesi expelled him two years 
afterwards, and handed over their city to Castruccio Castracane, 
under whose masterly tyranny it became “ for a moment the 
leading state of Italy,” until his death in 1328 (his tomb is in 
S. Francesco). Occupied by the troops of Louis of Bavaria, sold 
to a rich Genoese Gherardino Spinola, seized by John, king of 
Bohemia, pawned to the Rossi of Parma, by them ceded to 
Martino della Scala of Verona, sold to the Florentines, surrendered 
to the Pisans, nominally liberated by the emperor Charles IV. 
and governed by his vicar, Lucca managed, at first as a demo- 

^ Some confusion has arisen owing to the similarity of the names 
Luca and Luna ; the theory of H. Bormann in Corp, Inscrip. Latin. 
(Berlin, i888), xi. 295 is here followed. 


cracy,iand after idaS as an oligarchy, to maintain its iiuiepted^ 
ence alongside of 'Venice amid Genoa, and pa&nted the word 
libertas on its banner till the French Revolution.” In 
ning of the i 6 th century one of its leading citizens, Fnmceaco 
Burlamacchi, made a noble attempt to give political cohesion to 
Italy, but perished on the scaffold {X54B); hit atatue by Uhase 
Camln was erected on the Piazza San Mkhele in 1863. As a 
principality formed in 1805 by Napoleon in favour of lus sister 
Elisa and her husband Bacchiocchi, Lucca was for a few years 
wonderfully prosperous. It was occupied by the Neapohtans 
in 1814 ; from 1816 to 1847 it was governed as a duchy by Maria 
Luisa, queen of Etruria, and her son Charles iioois ; and it after- 
wards formed one of the divisions of Tuscany. , 

The bishops of Lucca, who can be traced back to 347, receivod 
exceptional marks of distinction, such as the pallium in yzo, 
and the archiepiscopal cross from Alexander IL In 1726 
Benedict XIII. raised their see to the rank of an archbishopric, 
without suffragans. 

See A. MazjEaroBa, Stotia di Lucca (Luoca, 1833) ; E. Ridolfi, 
VArU in Lucca studiata nella sua CaUedraU (1:882) ; Gu%di di Lucca ; 
La Basilica di S. Michele in Boro in Lucca. (T. As.) 

LUCCA, BAONI DI (Baths of Lucca, formerly Bapto a 
Corsena), a commune of Tuscany, Italy, in the province of I^ca, 
containing a number of famous watering-places. Pop. (1901) 
13,685. The springs arc situated in the valley of the Lima, 
a tributary of the Serchio ; and the district is known in the 
early history of Lucca as the Vicaria di Val di Lima. .Ponte 
Serraglio (16 m. N. of Lucca by mil) is the principal village 
(pop. 1312), but there are warm springs and baths also at ViRa, 
Docce Bassi, Bagno Caldo, &c. The springs do not seem to have 
been known to the Romans. Bagno a Corsena is first mentioned 
in 1284 by Guidone de Corvaia, a Pisan historian (Muratori, 
R.I.S. vol. xxii.). Fallopius, who gave them credit for the 
cure of his own deafness, sounded their praises in 1569 ; and 
they have been more or less in fashion since. The temperature 
of the water varies from 98° to a 30'' Fahr. ; in ^1 cases it gives 
off carbonic acid gas and contains lime, magnesium and sodium 
products. In the village of Bagno Caldo there is a hospital 
constructed largely at the expense of Nicholas Demidoff in 
1826. In the valley of the Serchio, 3 m, bebw Pohte a Serraglio, is 
the medieval Ponte del Diavolo (152a) with its lofty cenUalarch. 

LUCCBIUS, LUCIUS, Roman orator and historian, friend and 
correspondent of Cicero. A man of considerable wealth and 
literary tastes, he may be compared with Atticus. Disgusted 
at his failure to become consul in 60, he retired from public 
life, and devoted himself to writing a history of the Social and 
Civil Wars. This was nearly completed, when Cicero earnestly 
requested him to write a separate history of hi^Cicero^s) consul- 
ship. Cicero had already sung his own praises in both Greek 
and Latin, but thought that a panegyric by Lucceiut, who had 
taken considerable interest in the affairs of tliat critical period, 
would have greater weight. Cicero offered to supfjly the material, 
and hinted that Lucceius need not sacrifice laudation to accuracy. 
Lucceius almost promised, but did not perform. Nothftg 
remains of any such work or of his history. In the civil war 
he took the side of Pompey ; but, having been pardoned by 
Oesar, returned to Rome, where he lived in retirement until 
his death. 

Cicero’s Letters (ed. Tyrrell and Purser), especially Bam. v. 12 ; 
and OrelU, Onornasttcon Tullianum. 

LUCCHESINI, GIROLAMO (1751-1825), Prussian diplomatist, 
was born at Lucca on the 7th of May 1751, the eldest son of 
Marquis Lucchesini. In 1779 fi® to Berlin where Frederick 
the Great gave him a court appointment, making use of him 
in his literary relations with Italy. Frederick William II., 
who recognized his gifts for diplomacy, sent him in 1787 to Roipe 
to obtain the papal sanction for the appointment of a coadjutor 
to the bishop of Mainz, with a view to strengthening the German 
Furstenbund. In 1788 he was sent to Warsaw, and broijgbL 
about a rapprochement with Prussia and a diminution of 
Russian influence at Warsaw. He was accredited ambeusador 
to the king and republic of Poland on the 12th of April 1789, 
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Frederick William was at that time intriguing with Turkey, 
then at war with Austria and Russia. Lucchesini was to rouse 
Polish feeling against Russia, and to secure for Prussia the 
concourse of Poland in the event of war with Austria and Russia. 
All his power of intrigue was needed in the conduct of these 
hazardous negotiations, rendered more difficult by the fact that 
Prussian policy excluded the existence of a strong Polish govern- 
ment. A Prusso-Polish alliance was concluded in March 1790. 
Lucchesini had been sent in January of that year to secure the 
alliance of Saxony against Austria, and in September he was 
sent to Sistova, where representatives of the chief European 
powers were engaged in settling the terms of peace between 
Austria and Turkey, which were finally agreed upon on the 4th 
of August 1791. Before he returned to Warsaw the Polish 
treaty of which he had been the chief author had become a dead 
letter owing to the engagements made between Prussia and 
Austria at Reichenbach in July 1790, and Prussia was already 
contemplating the second partition of Poland. He was recalled 
at the end of 1791, and in July 1792 he joined Frederick William 
in the invasion of France. He was to be Prussian ambassador 
in Paris when the allied forces should have reinstiited the 
authority of Louis XVI. He was opposed alike to the invasion 
of France and the Austrian alliance, but his prepossessions 
did not interfere with his skilful conduct of the negotiations 
with Kellermann after the allies had been forced to retire by 
Dumouriez’s guns at Valmy, nor with his success in securing 
the landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt’s assistance against France. 
In 1793 he was appointed ambassador to Vienna, with the 
ostensible object of securing financial assistance for the Rhenish 
campaign. He accompanied Frederick William through the 
Polish campaign of 1793-94, and in the autumn returned to 
Vienna. His anti- Austrian bias made him extremely unpopular 
with the Austrian court, which asked in vain for his recall in 
1795. In 1 797, after a visit to Italy in which he had an interview 
with Napoleon at Bologna, these demands were renewed and 
acceded to. In 1800 he was sent by Frederick William III. 
on a special mission to Paris. Despatches in which he expressed 
his distrust of Bonaparte’s peaceful professions and his conviction 
of the danger of the continuance of a neutral policy were inter- 
cepted by the ffrst consul, who sought his recall, but eventually 
accepted him as regular ambassador (1802). He consistently 
sought friendly relations between France and Prussia, but he 
warned his government in 1806 of Napoleon’s intention of 
restoring Hanover to George HI. and of Murat’s aggressions in 
Westphalia. He was superseded as ambassador in Paris in 
September just before the outbreak of war. After the disaster 
of Jena on the 14th of October he had an interview with Duroc 
near Wittenberg to seek terms of peace. After two unsuccessful 
attempts at negotiation, the first draft being refused by Napoleon, 
the second by Frederick William, he joined the Prussian court 
at Konigsberg only to learn that his services were no longer 
required. He then joined the court of Elisa, grand duchess of 
Tuscany, at Lucca and Florence, and after Napoleon’s fall 
devoted himself to writing. He died on the 2otli of October 
1825. 

He published in 1819 three volumes, Sulk cause et gli effetti della 
confederaztonc rhenana^ at Florence, but revealed little that was not 
already available in printed sources. His memoirs remained in MS. 
His despatches are edited by Bailleu in Preussen und Frankreich 
(Leipzig, 1887, Publikationen aus den preussischen Staaisarchiven). 

LUCENA, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Cordova, 
37 m. S.S.E, of Cordova, on the Madrid- Algeciras railway. 
Pop. ( 1900) 21,179. Lucena is situated on the Cascajar, a minor 
tributary of the Genii. The parish church dates from the 
beginning of the i6th century. The chief industries arc the 
manufacture of matches, brandy, bronze lamps and pottery, 
especially the large^ earthenware jars {Hnajas) used throughout 
Spain for the .storage of oil and wine, some of which hold more 
than 300 gallons. There is considerable trade in agricultural 
vproduce, and the horse fair is famous throughout Andalusia. 
Lucena was taken from the Moors early in the X4th century ; 
rt was in the attempt to recapture it that King Boabdil of 
Granada was taken prisoner in 1483. 


LUCERNE 

LUGERA, a town and episcopal see of Apulia, Italy, la^ m. 
W.N.W. by rail of Foggia. Pop. (1901) 16,962. It is situated 
upon a lofty plateau, the highest point of which (823 ft), pro- 
jecting to the W., was the ancient citadel, and is occupied by 
the well-preserved castle erected by Frederick 11. , and rebuilt 
by Pierre d’Angicourt about 1280. The cathedral, originally 
Romanesque, but restored after 1300 is in the Gothic style ; 
the fafade is good, and so is the ciborium. The interior was 
restored in 1882. The town occupies the site of the ancient 
Luceria, the key of the whole country. According to tradition 
the temple of Minerva, founded by Diomede, contained the 
Trojan Palladium, and the town struck numerous bronze coins ; 
but in history it is first heard of as on the Roman side in tlie 
Samnite Wars (321 b.c.), and in 315 or 314 b.c. a Latin colony 
was sent here. It is mentioned in subsequent military history, 
and its position on the road from Beneventum, via Aecae (mod. 
Tfoja) to Sipontum, gave it some importance. Its wool was 
also renowned. It now contains no ancient remains above 
ground, though several mosaic pavements have been found and 
there are traces of the foundations of an amphitheatre outside 
the town on the E., The town-hall contains a statue of Venus, 
a mosaic and some inscriptions (but cf. Th. Mommsen’s remarks 
on the local neglect of antiquities in Corp. Inscr. Lai. ix. 75). 
In 663 it was destroyed by Constans IL, and was only restored 
in 1223 by Frederick II., who transported 20,000 Saracens hither 
from Sicily. They were at first allowed religious freedom, but 
became Christians under compulsion in 1300. Up to 1806 
Lucera was the capital of the provinces of Basilicata and 
Molise. (T. As.) 

LUCERNE (Ger. Lusem ; Ital. Lucerna), one of the cantons 
of central Switzerland. Its total area is 579-3 sq. m., of which 
530-2 sq. m. are classed as “productive” (forests covering 
120-4 sq. m., and vineyards -04 sq. m.). It contains no glaciers 
or eternal snows, its highest points being the Brienzer Rothhorn 
(7714 ft.) and Pilatus (6995 ft.), while the Rothstock summit 
(5453 ft.) and the Kaltbad inn, both on the Rigi, are included 
in the canton, the loftiest point of the Rigi range (the Kulm) 
being entirely in Schwyz. Ihe shape of the canton is an irregular 
quadrilateral, due to the gradual acquisition of rural districts 
by the town, which is its historical centre. The northern portion, 
about i5i sq. m., of the Lake of Lucerne is in the canton. Its 
chief river is the Reuss, which flows through it for a short distance 
only receiving the Kleine Emme that flows down through the 
Entlebuch. In the northern part the Wigger, the Suhr and the 
Wynen streams flow tlirough shallow valleys, separated by low 
hills. The canton is fairly well supplied with railways. The lakes 
of Sempach and Baldegg are wholly within the canton, which 
also takes in small portions of those of Hallwil and of Zug. 

In 1900 the population numbered 146,519, of which 143)337 
were German-speaking, 2204 Italian-speaking and 747 French- 
speaking, while 134,020 were Romanists, 12,085 Protestants 
and 319 Jews. Its capital is Lucerne {q.v .) ; the other towns 
are Kriens (pop. 5951), Willisau (4131), Ruswil (3928), Littau 
(3699), Emmen (3162) and Escholzmatt (3127). The peasants 
are a fine race, and outside the chief centres for foreign visitors 
have retained much of their primitive simplicity of manners 
and many local costumes. In the Entlebuch particularly the 
men arc of a robust type, and are much devoted to wrestling 
and other athletic exercises. That district is mainly pastoral 
and is famous for its butter and cheese. Elsewhere in the canton 
the pastoral industry (including swine-breeding) is more extended 
than agriculture, while chiefly in and around Lucerne there are 
a number of industrial establishments. The industrie des Strangers 
is greatly developed in places frequented by foreign visitors. 
The population as a whole is Conservative in politics and 
devotedly Romanist in religion. But owing to the settlement of 
many non-Luceme hotel-keepers and their servants in the 
town of Lucerne the capital is politically Radical. 

The canton ranks officially third in the Swiss confederation, 
next after Zurich and Bern. It was formerly in the diocese of 
Constance, and is now in that of Basel. It contains 5 adminis- 
trative districts and 107 communes. The existing cantonal 
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constitution dates in its main features from 1875. The legislature 
or Grossrath consists of members elected in 55 electoral circles, 
in the proportion of i to every 1000 souls (or fraction over 500) 
of the Swiss population, and lasts for 4 years. On the 4th of 
April 1909 proportional representation was adopted for elections 
of members of the Grossrath. Since 1905 the executive of 7 
members is elected by a popular vote for 4 years, as are the 2 
members of the federal Stdnderath and the 7 members of the 
federal Nationalrath. Five thousand citizens can demand a 
facultative referendum as to all legislative projects and important 
financial decrees, or as to the revision of the cantonal constitution, 
while the same number can also revoke the mandate of the 
cantonal legislature before its proper term of ofTice has ended, 
though this revocation does not affect the executive. Four 
thousand citizens have the right of “ initiative ” as to constitu- 
tional amendments or legislative projects. 

The canton is composed of the various districts which tlie town 
acquired, the dates being those at which the particular region 
was finally secured— Weggis (1380), Rothenburg, Kriens, Horw, 
Sempach and Hochdorf (all in 1394), Wolhusen and the Entlebuch 
(1405), the so-called “ Habsburger region ” to the N.E. of tlic 
town of Lucerne (1406), Willisau (1407^ Sursec and Beromunster 
(1415), Makers (1477) and Littau (1481), while in 1803, in 
exchange for Hitzkirch, Mcrenschwand (held since 1397) was 
given up. (W. A. B. C.) 

LUCERNE, the capital of the Swiss canton of the same name. 
It is one of the principal tourist centres of Switzerland, being 
situated on the St Gotthard railway line, by which it is 59 m. 
from Basel and 180 m. from Milan. Us prosperity has always 
been bound up with the St Gotthard Pass, so that the successive 
improvements effected on that route (mule path in the 13th 
century, carriage road 1820-1830, and railway tunnel in 1882) 
have had much effect on its growth. It is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the river Reuss, just as it issues from the Lake 
of Lucerne, while to the south-west rises the rugged range of 
i'ilatus, balanced on the cast by the more smiling ridge of the 
Kigi and the calm waters of the lake. The town itself is very 
picturesque. On the rising ground to its north still stand nine 
of the towers that defended the old town wall on the Musegg 
slope. The Reuss is still crossed by two quaint old wooden 
bridges, the upper being the Kapellbrucke (adorned by many 
paintings illustrating the history of Switzerland and Uie town 
and clinging to the massive Wasserthurm) and the lower the 
Miihlenbrucke (also with paintings, this time of the Dance of 
Death). The old Hofbriicke (on the site of the Schweizerhof 
quay) was removed in 1852, when the process of embanking 
the shore of the lake began, the result being a splendid series 
of quays, along which rise palatial hotels. The principal building 
is the twin-towered Hofkirche (dedicated to St Leger or Leodegar) 
which, though in its present form it dates only from 1633-1635, 
was tlie centre round which the town gradually gathered ; 
originally it formed part of a Benedictine monastery, but since 
1455 been held by a college of secular canons. It has a fine 
17th-century organ. The ibth-century town-hall (Rathhaus) 
now houses the cantonal museum of antiquities of all dates. 
Both the cantonal and the town libraries are rich in old books, 
the latter being now specially devoted to works (MS. or printed) 
relating to Swiss history before 1848. The Lion monument, 
designed by Thorwaldsen, dedicated in 1821, and consisting of 
a dying lion hewn out of the living sandstone, commemorates 
the officers and men of the Swiss Guard (26 officers and about 
760 men) who were slain while defending the Tuileries in Paris 
in 1792, and is reflected in a clear pool at its foot. In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is the Glacier Garden, a series of potholes 
worn in the sandstone rock bed of an ancient glacier. Among 
modem buildings are the railway station, the post office and the 
Museum of War and Peace, all in the new quarter on the left 
bank of the Reuss. ’ In the interior of the town are many quaint 
old private houses. In 1799 the population numbered but 4337, 
but had doubled by 1840- Since then the rise has been rapid 
and continuous, being 29,255 in 1900. The vast majority are 
German-speaking (in 1900 there were 1242 Italian-speaking and 


529 French-speaking persons) and Romanists (in 1900 th«i^ ^ 
were 4933 Protestants and 299 Jews). 

The nucleus of the town was a Benedictine monastery, founded 
about 750 on the right bank of the Reuss by the abb^ of Murbach 
in Alsace, of which it long remained a cell.’’ It is first men- 
tioned in a charter of 840 under the name of Luciaria,” which 
is probably derived from that of the patron saint of the monastery, 
St Leger or Leodegar (in 0 . Ger. Leudegar or Lutgar) — ^the form 
“ Lucerrun ” is first found in 1252. Under the shadow of this 
monastery there grew up a small village. The germs of a 
municipal constitution appear in 1252, while the growing power 
of the Habsburgs in the neighbourhood weakened the ties that 
bound Lucerne to Murbach. In 1291 the Habsburgs finally pur- 
chased Lucerne from Murbach, an act that led a few weelcs later 
to the foundation of the Swiss Confederation, of which Luccjpe 
became the fourth member (the first town to be included) in 1332. 
But it did not get rid of all traces of Habsburg domination till 
after the glorious victory of Sempach (1386). That victory led 
also to the gradual acquisition of territory ruled by and from 
the town. At the time of the Reformation Lucerne clave to the 
old faith, of which ever since it has been the great stronghold 
in Switzerland. The papal nuncio resided here from 1 601 to 1 873. 
In the 1 6th century, as elsewhere in Switzerland, the town 
government fell into the hands of an aristocratic oligarchy, 
whose power, though shaken by the great peasant revolt (1653) 
in the Entlebuch, lasted till 1798. Under the Helvetic repubhc 
(1798-1803) Lucerne was the seat of the central government, 
under the Act of Mediation (1803-1814) one of the six “ Direc- 
torial ” cantons and from 1815 to 1848 one of the three ruling 
cantons. The patrician government was swept away by the 
cantonal constitution of 1831. But in 1841 the Conservatives 
regained power, called in the Jesuits (1844) and so brought 
alx)ut the Sonderbund War (1847) in which ^ey were defeated, 
the decisive battle taking place at Gisikon, not far from Lucerne. 
Since 1848 Lucerne has been in disfavour with the Radicals who 
control the federal government, and has not been chosen as the 
site of any great federal institution. The Radicals lost power 
in the canton in 1871, after which date the Conservatives became 
predominant in the canton, though in the town the Radicals 
were in the majority. 

See J. J. Blumer, Staats-und Rechtsgeschichte d, schweix. Dtmo- 
kratien (3 vols., St Gall, 1850-1859) ; A. L. Gaasmann, Das Volkslied 
im Lugerner Wiggerthal u. Hinterland (Basel, 1906) ; Gesckichtsfreund 
(organ of the Historical Society of the Forest Cantons) from 1843. 
A. von Liebenau, Charakterbilder aus Luzern’s Vergangenheit (2 vols., 
Lucerne, 1884-1891); T. von Liebenau, Das alte Luzern (Lucerne, 
1881) and " Der luzcrnische Bauemkrieg vom JO53 ’’ (3 articles in 
vols. xviii.-xx., 1893-1895, 0/ the Jahrbuoh /. Schweizerisohe G$- 
schichte ) ; Heimathkunde fiir den Kanton Luzern (6 vols., Lucerne, 
1857-1883) ; A. Liitolf, Sagen^ Br&uche, Legenden ms d. FUnf Orten 
(Lucerne, 1862) ; K. Pfyffer, Der Kanton Luzem (2 vols., 1858- 
1859) and Geschichte d. Stadt u. Kanton Luzern (2 vols., new ed., 
i85t) ; A. P. von Segesser, Rechtsgeschichte d. Stadt u. Republik 
Luzern (4 vols., 1850-1858) and 4s Jahre [r/f4f’-r^^) im Luzernischen 
Staatsdienst (Bern, 1887) ; J. Sowerby, The Fd^est Cantons of 
Switzerland (London, 1892). (W. A. B. C.) 

LUCERNE, LAKE OF, the name usually given by foreigners 
to the principal lake of Central Switzerland. In French it is 
called the Lac des Quatre Cantons^ and in German the VierwaM- 
statterseCj this term being often wrongly translated “ Lake of the 
Four Forest Cantons,” whereas it means the “ Lake of the Four 
Valleys ''—voiles— which form the four Cantons . of Lucerne, 
Unterwalden, Uri and Schwyz. It takes its name from the town 
of Lucerne, which is situated at its west end, just where the Reuss 
issues from the lake, after having entered it at Fliielen at the east 
end and so practically formed it ; the Muota enters the lake 
at Brunnen (northern shore) and the two mountain streams 
called the Engelberg and the Sarnen Aa at Buochs and Alpnach- 
stad respectively (S.). The lake is generally supposed to be, on 
the whole, the most beautiful in Switzerland. This is partly 
due to the steep limestone mountains between which it lies, 
the best known being the Rigi (5906 ft.) to the N., and Pilatus, 
(6995 ft.) to the S.W., and to the great promontories that thrust* 
themselves into its waters, such as those of Horw (S.), of Biirgen- 
stock (S.), of Meggenhorn (N.) and of Seelisberg (S.), pfutly 
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to the irregularity of its shape. It is, in fact, composed of four 
main basins (with two side basins), which represent four different 
valleys, orographically distinct, and connected only by narrow 
and tortuous channels. There is, first, the most easterly basin, 
the Bay of llri, extending from Fliielen on the south to Brunnen 
on the north. At Brunnen the great delta of the Muota forces the 
lake to the west, so that it forms the Bay of Gersau or the Gulf 
of Enochs, extending from the promontory of Seelisberg (E.) 
to that of the Burgenstock (W.). Another narrow strait between 
the two Noses ” (Nasen) leads westwards to the Basin ofWeggts, 
enclosed between the Rigi (N.) and the Burgenstock promontory 
(S,). This last named bay forms the eastern arm of what is called 
the Crpss of Lucerne, the western arm of which is formed bv the 
Bay of Lucerne, while the northern arm is the Bay of Kiissnacht 
aj^d the southern that of Hngiswil, prolonged S.W. by the 
Bay of Alpnach, with which it is joined by a very narrow channel, 
spanned by the Acher iron bridge. The Bay of Uri offers the 
sternest scenery, but is the most interesting, by reason of its 
connexion with early Swiss history — ^at Brunnen the Everlasting 
League of 1315 was really made, while the legendary place of 
meeting of the founders of Swiss freedom was the meadow of the 
Riitli on the west (purchased by the Confederation in 1859), 
and the site of Tell’s leap is marked by the Chapel of I’ell (E.). 
Nearly opposite Brunnen, close to the west shore, an isolated 
rock (the SchiUmtein or MytkenstHn) now bears an inscription 
in honour of Friedrich Schiller, the author of the famous play of 
William Tell (1804). In the Bay of Gersau the most interesting 
epot is the village of Gersau (N.), which formed an independent 
republic from 1390 to 1798, but in 1818 was finally united to the 
canton of Schv^z. In the next basin to the west is Weggis (N.), 
also for long in the middle ages a small independent state ; 
to the S.E. of We^is, on the north shore of the lake, is Vitznau, 
whence a rack railway (1871) leads up to the top of the Rigi 
(4J m.), while S.W. of Weggis, on the south shore of the lake, 
is Kehrsiten, whence an electric railway leads up to the great 
hotels on the BiirgenstoCk promontory (2854 ft.). Tlie town 
of Lucerne is connected with Fliielen by the main line of the 
St Gotthard railway (32 m,), though only portions of this line 
(from Lucerne to Kiissnacht, 10 J m., and from Bninnen to 
Fliielen, 7 m.) run along the shore ; Brunnen is also connected 
with Fliielen by the splendid carriage road known as the Axen- 
strasse (7J m.) and is the starting-point of an electric line (1905) 
up to Morschach (S.E.) and the great hotels of Axenstein and 
Axenfels near it. On the promontory between Lucerne and 
Kiissnacht stands the castle of New Habsburg (modern), while 
from Kiissnacht a carriage road leads through the remains of the 
Hollow Way {Hohle Gasse), the scene of tlie legendary murder 
of Gessler by W’illiam Tell. The west shore of the southern arm, 
or the basin of Hergiswil and the Bay of Alpnach, is traversed 
from Horw to Alpnachstad by the Brunig railway (5^ m.), which 
continues toward Sarnen (Obwalden) and the Bernese Oberland, 
S.W. from Alpnachstad, whence a rack railway leads N.W. up 
Pilatus (2f m.). Opposite Hergiswil, but on the cast shore of 
the Basin of Hergiswil, is Stanstad, the port of Stans (Nidwalden), 
which is connected by an electric line with Engelberg (14 m.). 
The first steamer was placed on the lake in 1835. Lucerne is the 
only town of importance, but several spots serve as ports for 
neighbouring towns or large villages (Brunnen for Schwyz, 
Fliielen for Altdorf, Stanstad for Stans, Alpnachstad for Sarnen). 
Most of the villages on the shores are frequented in summer by 
visitors (Gersau also in winter), especially Hertenstein, Weggis, 
Gersau, Brunnen, Beckenried and Hergiswil, while great hotels, 
commanding magnificent views, have been built on heights above 
it, such as the Burgenstock, Seelisberg, and near Morschach, 
a^ve Bninnen, besides those on the Rigi, Pilatus and the 
Stanserhorn. The area of the lake is about 44J sq, m., its length 
about 24 m., its greatest width only 2 m. and its greatest de^h 
702 ft., while the surface of the water is 1434 ft. above sea-lcvel. 
t Of the total area about 15} sq. m. are in Ihe Canton of Lucerne, 
13 sq. m. in that of Nidwalden, 7J scj, m. in that of Uri, 
7j sq. m. in that of Schwyz, and about 1 sq. m. in that of 
Obwalden. (W. a. B. C.) 


LUCERNE, Purple Medick or Alfalfa, known botanically 
os Medicago saliva, a plant of the natural order Leguminosae. 
In England it is still commonly called “ lucerne,” but in America 
“ alfalfa,” an Arabic term (“ the best fodder ”), which, owing to 
its increasing cultivation in the western hemisphere, has come 
into widening usage since the introduction of the plant by the 
Spaniards. It is an erect perennial herb with a branched hollow 
stem I to 2 ft. high, trifoliolate leaves, short dense racemes of 
small yellow, blue or purple flowers, and downy pods coiled 
two or three times in a loose 
spiral. It has a characteristic 
long tap-root, often extending 15 
ft. or more into the soil. It is 
a native of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region, but was intro- 
duced into Italy in the 1st 
century a.d., and has become 
more widely naturalized in 
Europe ; it occurs wild in hedges 
and fields in Britain, where it 
was first cultivated about 1650. 

It seems to have been taken 
from Spain to Mexico and South 
America in the 16th century, 
bill the extension of its cultiva- 
tion in the Western States of 
the American Union practically 
dates from the middle of the 
19th century, and in Argentina 
its development as a staple crop 
is more recent. It is much culti- 
vated as a forage crop in France 
and other parts of the continent 
of Europe, but has not come 
into such general use in Britain, 
where, however, it is frequently 
met w’ith in small patches in 
districts where the soil is very 
light, with a dry subsoil. Its 
thick tap-roots penetrate very 
deeply into the soil ; and, if a 
good cover is once obtained, the 3I Fnaitrcnlargel 
plants will yield abundant cut- 
4 :mgs of herbage for eight or ten years, provided they arc properly 
top-dressed and kept free from perennial weeds. The time to 
cut it is, as with clover and sainfoin, when it is in early flower. 

In the United States alfalfa has become the staple leguminous 
forage crop throughout the western half of the coiintr>\ Some 
idea of the increase in its cultivation miiy be obtained from the 
figures for Kansas, where in 1891 alfalfa was cultivated over 
34,384 acres, while in 1907 the number was 743,050. The pro- 
gress of irrigation has been an important factor in many districts. 
The plant requires a well -drained soil (deep and permeable 
as possible), rich in lime and reasonably free from weeds. 



Luceme {Medicago saliva), J nat 
size. 

1 , Flower, enlarged. 

2 , Half-ripe fruit, f nat. size. 


See, for practical directions as to cultivation, Farmers* Bulletin 
33Q of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, by J. M. Westgate 
(Washington, December igo8). 

LUCHAIRE, DENIS JEAN ACHILLE (1846-1908), French 
historian, was born in Paris on the 24th of October 1846. In 
1879 he became a professor at Bordeaux and in 1889 professor 
of medieval history at the Sorbonne ; in 1895 he became a 
member of the Academie des sciences morales el politiqnes, where 
he obtained the Jean Reynaud prize just before his death on the 
t4th of November 1908. The most important of Achille 
Luchaire’s earlier works is his Histoire des institutions monarckiques 
de la France sous les premiers Caphiens (1883 and again i8gi); 
he also wrote a Manuel des institutions fran^aises : periode des 
Cajfitiens directs (1892) ; Louis VL le Gros, annales de so vie 
et de son rSgm (1890) ; and £tude sur les aetes de Louis VI L 
(1885). His later writings deal mainly with the history of 
the papacy, and took the form of an elaborate work on Pope 
Innocent III. This is divided into six parts; (i.) Rome et Italic 
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(1904) ; (ii,) La Croisade, des AWif^eois (1905); (iii,) La Papaute d 
V empire (1905) ; (iv.) La Questim dlOrieni (1906) ; (v.) Les 
Royautes vassaUs du Sidnt-SUge (1908) ; and (vi.) Le ConcUe de 
Latran et la reforme de Vtglise (1908), He wxote two of the 
earlier volumes of E. Lavishe s Histoire de France. 

LDCHU AfiCHIPELAOO (called also Riukiu, Lqoghoo and 
Lixjkiu), a long chain of islands belonging to Japan, stretching 
from a point 80 m. S. of Kiushiu to a point 73 m. from the N.E. 
coast of Formosa, and lying between 24° and 30° N. and 123® 
and 130^ E. Japanese cartographers reckon the Luchu islands 
as 55, having a total coast-line of 768 m., an area of 935 sq, m., 
and a population of about 455,000. They divide them into 
three main groups, of which the northern ia called Oshima- 
shoto ; the central, Okinawa- gunto ; and the southern, Soki- 
shima-retto. The terms shoio, gunto and retto signify “archi- 
pelago,” “ cluster of islands ” and “ string of islands ” respectively. 
The last-named group is subdivided into Miyako- gunto and 
Yayeyama* gunto. The principal islands of these various 
groups are : — 

Oshima^shoto — 

Amami-Ohhima . . . . 34 m. long and 17 m. broad 

Tokimo-shima ....ib „ 8i ,, 

Okinawa-qunto — 

Okinawa-shima(GreatLuch\i) 63^ m. long and 14! m. broad 

Kume-sliima ,, 7t „ 

Okinocrabu-shiina . . . oj „ 5 ,, 

Ihiya-trhima 5 „ „ 

M iyako-q u niu — 

Miyuko-shima .... 12J m. long and iz m. broad 

Erabu-shima 42 „ ,, 

y ayeyama-qunio — 

Ishigald-shima .... 24! m. long and 14 i m. broad 
iTiomoto-shima . . . . 14I „ 14 ,, 

Yonakuni-Hhima . . . yj „ 3i „ 

The remaining islands of the archipelago are of very small 
siise, although often thickly populated. Ahnost at the extreme 
north of the chain are two islands with active volcanoes : 
Nakano-shima (3485 ft.) and Suwanose-shima (2697 ft), but 
the remaining members of the group give no volcanic indica- 
tions, and the only other mountain of any size is Yuwan-dake 
(229() ft.) in Amami-Oshima. The islands “ are compo.sed chiefly 
of Palaeozoic rocks — limestones and quartteites found in the west, 
and clay, slate, sandstone and pyroxenitje or amphibolite on 
the east. . . . Pre-Tertiary rocks have been erupted through 
these. The outer sedimentary zone is of Tertiary rocks.” ^ 
The capital is Shuri in Okinawa, an old-fashioned place with a 
picturesque castle. The more modem town of Nafa, on the same 
island, possesses the principal harbour and has considerable 
trade. 

The scenery of Luchu 4 s unlike that of Japan. Though so close 
to the tropics, the islands cannot be said to present tropic^ features : 
the bamboo is rare ; there is no high grass or tangled undergrowth ; 
open plaitis are numerous ; the trees arc not crowded together ; 
lakes are ^vanting ; the rivers are insignificant ; and an unusual 
aspect is imparted to the scenery by numerous coral crags. The 
temperature in Nafa ranges from a mean of 82® F. in July to 60“ in 
January. The climate is generally (though not in aU the islands) 
pleasant and healthy, in spite of much moisture, the rainfall being 
very heavy. 

The fauna includes wild boars and dcor, ratR and bats. Kxcellewit 
small ponies are kept, together with cattle, pigs and goats. The 
majority of the iskmcls are infested with venomous snakes called 
habu {Trimeresurus), which attain a length of 6 to 7 ft. and a diameter 
of from 2* to 3 in. Their bite generally cauTCS speedy death, and in 
the island of AmaTni-^Oshima they claim many victims every year. 
The most important cultivated plant is the sugar-cane, which provides 
the principal staple of trade. 

Luchu is noted for the production of particularly durable vermilion- 
coloured lacquer, which is much e.steemed for table utensils in Japan. 
Tlie isicmds also manufacture certain fabrics which are oonindOTed a 
speciality. These are Riuhiu^tsumup, a kind of fine pongee ; the so- 
called Satsuma-gasuriy a cotton fabric greatly used for summer wear : 
basho-fu, or banana-cloth (called also aka-basho), which is woven 
from the fibre of a species of banana ; exiA 'hosthjofu^ a particularly 
fine hempen slut!, made in Mlyak?o-jima, and demanding . such 

^ Note in Geogra^ical Journaly xx., on S. Yosbiwajai '* Raised 
Coral Reefs in the klands of the Riukiu Curve,'' in joum. CoU. of 
Science, Imp. Univ.', Tokyo (1901). 


difficult processes that six months are required to weave and dye a 
piece 9^ yds. long. 

People . — Although the upper classe.s in Luchu and Japan closely 
resemblle each other, there are palpable differences between the* lower 
classes, the Luchuans being shorter and better proportioned than 
the Japanese ; having higher foreheads, eyes. not so deeply setj faces 
less flattened, arched and thick eyebrows, better noses^ less m^ked 
cheek-bones and much greater hairiness. 'Hie last characteristic has 
been attributed to the presence of Ainu blood, and has suggested a 
theory that when the Japanesie race entered sou tlwestertt Japan 
from Korea, they drove the Ainu noxtblwairda and southwards, one 
portion of the latter finding their way to Luchu, the other to Yezo. 
Women of the upper class never appear in public in Luchu, and are 
not even alluded to in conversation, but women of the lower orders 
go about freely with uncovered faces. The Luchu costftitrte Uesembles 
that of Japan, the only marked difference bmg that the ipen use 
two hairpins, made of gold, silver, pewter or wood, according to the 
rank of the wearer. Men shave their faces until the age of twenty- 
five, after which moustache and beard are allowed to gr6w, though the 
cheeks are kept free from hair. Their burial customs are peculiar 
and elaborate, and their large sepulchres, generally mitte-shaped, 
and scattered all over the country, according to Chinese fashion', 
form a strilring feature of the landscape. The marriage customs are 
also remarkame. Preliminaries are negotiated by a middleman, as 
in China and Japan, and the subsequent procedure i^ends over 
several days. The chief staple of the people's diet is the swert 
potato, and pork is the principal luxury. An ancient law, still in 
force, requires each family to keep 'four pigs. In times of floawify a 
species of sago (obtained Iroin tlie Gycas revoluta) is eaten. There is a 
remarkable absenoe of religious influence in Luchu. Places of worship 
are few, and the only function discharged by Buddhist priests seems 
to be to officiate at funerals. The people are distinguished by gentle 
ness, courtesy and dodlity, as well as ny marked avoidance of crime. 
With the exception of petty thefts, iheh Japanese administrators' find 
nothing to punish, and for nearly three oenturles no such thing 
as a lethal weapon has been known in Luchu. Professor Chaitiber'- 
lain .states that the Luchuan language resembles the Japanese in 
about the same degree as Italian resembles French, and says that 
tliey are sister tongues, many words being identical, others difiei’ing 
only by letter changes winch follow certain fixed analogies, and 
sentences in the one being capable of translation into the other word 
for word, almost syllable for syllable. 

History. — Tinsunshi, “ Grandson of Heaven,” is the mythical 
founder of the Luchu monarchy. Towards the close of the 1 2th 
century his descendants were driven from the throne by rebellion, 
but the old national party soon found a victorious Irader in 
Shunten, son of Tametomo, a member of the famous Minaihoto 
family, who, having been expelled from Japan,* had come to 
Luchu and married there. The introduction of the arts of reading 
and ^writing are assigned to Shunten’s reign. Chinese invasions 
of Luchu may be traced back to a.d. 605, but they did not result 
in annexation ; and it was in 1372 that China first obtained’fmm 
the Luchuans recognition of supremacy. Luchuan relations 
with Japan had long been friendly^ but at the end of the i6th 
century the king refused Japan assistance against Korea^ and in 
1609 the prince of Satsuma invaded the islands jyith 3000 men, 
took the capital by storm, captured the king and carried him off 
to Kagoshima. A few years later he was restored to his throne 
on condition of acknowledging Japane.se suzerainty and paying 
tribute. The Luchuans nevertheless continued ^ pay tribute 
to China also. 

The Chinese government, however, though taking a benevolenff 
interest in the welfare of the islanders, never attempted to bring 
them under military sway. The incongruity of this state of 
affairs did not force itself upon Japan’s attention so long, as her 
own empire was divided into a number of semi-^independent 
principalities. But in 1879 the Japanese government, treating 
Luchu as an integral part of the mikado’s dominions, dethroned 
its prince, pensioned him as the other feudal chiefs had been 
pensioned, and converted Luchu into a prefecture under thenaroe 
of Okinawui This name signifies “ extended roj^j” and alludes 
to the attenuated nature of the archipelago. China remonstrat- 
ing, a conference was held in Peking, when plen^tentiaries of 
the two empires signed an agreement to effect that the 
archipelago should be divided equally between^ the claimants. 
The Chinese government, however, refused to ratify this com- 
promise, and the Japanese continued their measures for the ^ 
effective administration of all the islands. Ultimately (1895) 
Formosa also came into Japan’s possession, and her title to the 
whole chain of islands ceased to 1^ disputed. 
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Though Captain Broughton, of H.M.S. Providence,” was 
wrecked on Miyako-shima and subsequently visited Nafa in 
1797, it was not till the “ Alceste ” and “ Lyra ” expedition 
in 1816-1817, under Captains Basil Hall and Murray Maxwell, 
that detailed information was obtained about Luchu, The 
people at that time showed a curious mixture of courtesy and 
shyness. From 1844 efforts were made by both Catholic (French) 
and Protestant missionaries to Christianize them, but though 
hospitable they made it clear that these efforts were unwelcome. 
Further visits were made by British vessels under Captain 
Beechey (1826) and Sir Edward Belcher (1845). The American 
expedition under Commodore M. C. Perry (1853) added largely 
to knowledge of the islands, and concluded a treaty with the 
Luchuan government. 

^ See Basil Hall, Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast 
of Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island (London, 1818) ; Comm. 
M. C. Perry, Narrative of the Expedition of an American Squadron 
to the China Seas and Japan, (Washington, 185O) ; 

B. H. Cham bcrlaiu, “ The Luchu Islands and their Inhabitants/’ m 
the Geographical Journal, vol. v. (1805) ; " Contributions to a Bibho- 
graphy of Luchu/' in Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, xxiv. (i8q6 ) ; C. S. 
Leavenworth, " History of the Loo-choo Islands," Journ. China Br. 
Royal Asiatic Soc. xxxvi. (1905). 

LUCIA (or Lucy), ST, virgin and martyr of Syracuse, whose 
name figures in the canon of the mass, and whose festival 
is celebrated on the 13th of December. According to the legend, 
she lived in the reign of Diocletian. Her mother, having been 
miraculously cured of an illness at the sepulchre of St Agatha 
in Catania, was persuaded by Lucia to distribute all her wealth 
to the poor. The youth to whom the daughter had been betrothed 
forthwith denounced her to Pascasius, the prefect, who ordered 
that she should be taken away and subjected to shameful outrage. 
But it was found that no force which could be applied was able 
to move her from the spot on which she stood ; even boiling oil 
and buniing pitch had no power to hurt her, until at last she was 
slain with the sword. The most important documents concerning 
St Lucy are the inention in the Martyrologium JH uronymianum 
and the ancient inscription discovered at Syracuse, in which 
her festival is indicated. Many paintings represent her bearing 
her eyes in her hand or on a salver. Some artists have e\en 
represented her blind, but nothing in her Acta justifies this 
representation. It is probable that it originated in a play upon 
words (Lucia, from Lat. lux, light), just as St Clair is invoked 
in cases of eye-disease. 

See O. Caietanus, ]'itae sanctorum Siculorum, i. 114-121 (Palermo, 
1657) ; loaniicb de loanne, Acta simera sanctae l.uciae (Palermo, 
T758) J Analecta Bollandiana, xxii. 492 ; Cahicr, Caracthistiques drs 
saints, i. 105 (Paris, 1807). (H. Da.) 

LUCIAN (d. 312), Christian martyr, was born, like the famous, 
heathen w'riter of the same name, at Samosata, His parents, 
who were Christians, died when he was in his twelfth year. 
In his youth he studied under Macarius of Edessa, and after 
receiving baptism he adopted a strictly ascetic life, and devoted 
himself with ‘keal to the continual study of scripture. Settling 
at Antioch when Malchion was master of the Greek school he 
'became a presbyter, and, while supporting himself by his skill 
as a rapid writer, became celebrated as a teacher, so that he is 
regarded as the founder of the famous theological school of 
Antioch. He did not escape suspicion of heresy, and is repre- 
sented as the connecting link between Paul of Samosata and 
Arius. Indeed, on the deposition of the former (a.d. 268) he 
w'as excluded from ecclesia.«;tical fellowship by three successive 
b’..shops of Antioch, while Arius seems to have been among his 
pupils (Theodorct, Hist. Eccl, i. 3, 4). He was, however, restored 
before the outbreak of persecution, and the reputation won 
by his high character and learning was confirmed by his courage- 
ous martyrdom. He was carried to Nicomedia before Maximin 
Daza, and persisting in his faith perished on the 7th of January 
312, under torturfe and burner, which he refused to satisfy with 
food offered to idols. His defence is preserved by Rufinus 
(ix. 6 ; in Eusebius, HisU Eccl ix. 9). His remains were 
conveyed to Drepanum in Bithynia, and under Constantine 
the town was founded anew in his honour with the name of 
Hclenopolis, and exempted from taxes by the emperor (a.d. 327) 
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(see Chron. Pasch., Bonn cd., p. 527). Here in 387, on the anni- 
versary of his death, Chrysostom delivered the panegyrical 
homily from which, with notices in Eusebius, Theodoret and the 
other ecclesiastical historians, the life by Jerome {Vir. Ill cap. 
77), but especially from the account by S. Metaphrastes (cited 
at length in Bemhardy’s notes to Suidas, s.v. ro6#€t)€f.), the facts 
above given are derived. See also, for the celebration of his day 
in the Syriac churches, Wright, Cat. of Syr. MSS. p. 283. 

Jerome says that Lucian wrote Libelli de fide and several letters, 
but only a short fragment of one epistle remains {Chron. Pasch., ed. 
Dindorf, i, 516). The authorship of a confession of faith ascribed to 
Lucian and put forth at the semi-Arian synod of Antioch (a.d. 341) 
is questioned. Lucian’s most important literary labour was his 
edihon of the Greek Old Testament corrected by the Hebrew text, 
which, according to Jerome (Adv. Ruf. ii. 77), was in current use 
from Constantinople to Antioch. That the edition of Lucian is 
represented by the text used by Chrysostom and Theodoret, {is well 
as by certain extant MSS., such as the Arundeliaii of the British 
Museum, was proved by F. Field (Prol. ad Origenis Hexapla, cap. ix.). 

Before the publication of Field's Hexapla, Lagarde had already 
directed his attention to the Antiocliian text (as that of Lucian may 
I Iw called) and ultimately published the first part (Genesis, 2 Esclras, 

[ Esther) of a provisional reconstructed, text. The distinguishing 
j marks of the Lucianic recension are thus summarized by S. K. 
Driver, Notes on Heb. Text of Samuel, p. h. seq. : (i) The substitution 
of synonyms for the words employed by the Septuagint ; (2) the 
occurrence of double renderings ; (3) the occurrence of renderings 
" which presuppose a Hebrew original self-evidently superior in the 
passages concerned to the existing Massoretic text," a pecuharity 
which makes it very important for the criticism of the Hebrew Bible. 
From a statement of Jerome in his preface to the go.spels it seems 
probable that Luc ian had also a share in fixing the Syrian recension 
of the New Testament text, but of this it is impossible to speak with 
certainty. He was as.sociated in his work with the Hebraist 
Dorotheus. 

See, generally, A. Haniack’s art. in Hauck- Herzog, Realencyh. 
vol. xi., and for “ remains " Routh, Rel. Sac. iv. 3-17. A full account 
of his recension of the Septuagint is given in 11 . B. Swete's Jntrodiu- 
tion to the Old Testament in Greek, p. 81 sqq. ; and a good account of his 
doctrinal position in the prolegomena to the volume on Athanasius 
in the series of Nicone and Post-Nicene Fathers (p. xxviii.) and 
A. Hamack's History of Dogma, e.spccially vol. iv. 

LUCIAN fAovKtaeos'J {c. A.D. 120-180), Greek satirist of the 
Silver Age of Greek literature, was born at Samosata on the 
Euphrates in northern Syria. He tells us in the Somnium or 
Vita Luriani, i, that, his means being small, he was at first 
apprenticed to his maternal uncle, a statuary, or rather sculptor 
of the stone pillars called Hermae. Havinjaj made an unlucky 
beginning by breaking a marble slab, and having been well 
beaten for it, he absconded and returned home. Here he had 
ii dream or vision of two women, representing Statuary and 
Literature. Both plead their cause at length, setting forth the 
advantages and the prospects of their respective professions ; 
but the youth chooses UaiScta, and decides to pursue learning. 
For some time he seems to have made mcney as a pr/rwp, following 
the example of Demosthenes, on whose merits and patriotism 
he expatiates in the dialogue Demosthenis Encomium, He was 
very familiar with the rival schools of philosophy, and he must 
have well studied Uieir teachings ; but he lashes them all alike, 
the Cynics, perhaps, being the chief object of his derision. Lucian 
was not only a sceptic ; he was a scoffer and a downright un- 
believer. He felt tliat men’s actions and conduct always fall 
far short of their professions and therefore he concluded that the 
professions themselves were worthless, and a mere guise to secure 
popularity or respect. Of Christianity he shows some knowledge, 
and it must have been somewhat largely professed in Syria at 
the close of the 2nd century.^ In the Philopatris (q.v.\ though 
the dialogue so called is generally regarded as spurious, there 
is a statement of the doctrine of the Trinity/-* and the Galilaean 
who had ascended to the third heaven ” (12), and “ renewed ” 
{dv€Kam<r€v) by the waters of baptism, may possibly allude 
to St Paul. The doctrines of the Aoyos and the “ Light of the 
world,” and that God is in heaven making a record of the good 

* In the Alexander (25) we are told that the province of Pontus, 
due north of Syria, was " full of Christians." 

^ Philopatris, 12, b^iixibovra Bedv tUyar dyu/Sporoi' oitpavluiva, vlbv 
llar/)^s, llvevfM ix rarpbs iKtroptubfieror, iy iK rpiwv Kal 4 ^ irbs rpLa, 
a passage which bears on the controverted procession " a Patre 
Filioque." 
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and bad actions of men,^ seem to have come from the same 
source, though the notion of a written catalogue of human 
actions to be used in judgment was familiar to Aeschylus and 
Euripides. 

As a satirist and a wit Lucian occupies in prose literature 
the unique position whicli Aristophanes holds in Greek poetry, 
but whether he is a mere satirist, who laughs while he lashes, 
or a misanthrope, who hates while he derides, is not very clear. 
In favour of the former view it may be said that the two main 
objects of his ridicule are mythology and the sects of philosophy ; 
in favour of the latter, his bitter exposure of imposture and 
chicanery in the Alexander ^ and the very severe attacks he 
makes on the “ humbug ” of philosophy,- which he everywhere 
assails with the most acrimonious and contemptuous epithets. 

As a writer Lucian is fluent, easy and unaffected, and a close 
follower of the best Attic models, such as Plato and the orators. 
His style is simpler than Plutarch’s, and some of his compositions, 
( specially the Dialogues of the Gods (pp. 204-287) and of the 
Marine Deities (288-327), and, above all, the Dialogues of the 
Dead (329-454), are models of witty, polished and accurate Greek 
composition. Not less clever, though rather lax in morality, 
arc the kraipiKoL StdAoyot (pp. 280-325), which remind us 
somewhat of the letters of Alciphron. The sarcasms on the 
popular mythology, the conversations of Pluto, Hermes, Charon 
and others of the powers in Hades, show a positive disbelief 
in any future state of existence. The model Lucian followed 
in these dialogues, as well in the style as in the sparkling and 
playful repartee, was the Platonic conversations, founded on the 
drama, ol which the dialogue may be called the prose repre- 
senttitive. Aristotle never adopted it, perhaps regarding it as 
beneath the true dignity of philosophy. The dialogue, in fact, 
was revived and improved by Lucian,^ the old traditions of the 
AoyoTToiot and Xoyoypdifioij and, above all, the immense influence 
of rhetoric as an art, having thrown some discredit on a style 
of composition which, as introduced by Plato, had formed quite 
a new ora m Greek prose composition. For rhetoric loved to 
talk, expatiate and declaim, while dialectic strove to refute 
by the employment of question and answer, often in the briefest 
form. 

Lucian evinces a perfect mastery over a language as wonderful 
in its inflections as in its immense and varied vocabulary ; and 
It is a well-merited praise of the author to say that to a good 
Greek .scholar the pages of Lucian arc almost as easy and as enter- 
t aining as an English or French novel. It is true that he employs 
some forms and compounds which were not in use in the time of 
Plato or Demosthenes, and, as one who lived under Roman 
rule, has a tendency towards Latinisms. But his own sentiments 
on the propriety of diction are shown by his reproof to Lexiphanes, 
“ if anywhere you hav^ picked up an out-of-the-way word, or 
coined one which you think good, you labour to adapt tihe sense 
of it, and think it a loss if you do not succeed in dragging it in 
somewhere, even when it is not really wanted.” 

Lucian founded his style, or obtained his fluency, from the 
successful study of rhetoric, by which he appears to have made 
a good income from composing speeches which attracted much 
attention. At a later period in life he seems to have held a 
lucrative legal office in Egypt, which he retained till his dcatli. 

His extant works are so numerous that of some of the principal 
only a short sketch can be given. More than 80 pieces have 
come down to us under his name (including three collections 
of 71 .shorter dialogues), of which about 20 arc spurious or of 

* Philopatris, 13. Aesch. Eum. 265, 5€\Toypd<f>(i> vdvr' 

- In Hermotimus (51) Hermotimus says to Lycinus (who must be 
assumed to represent Lucian himself), del ad, Kal oOk 0I6’ 

/i Tt ira6(t)y fiiaeh <pi\oao<plav koI it rods ij}i\oaot(>oOurat diroaKiiirreis. 
In Icaromenippus (5 ; see also 29) he says he always guessed who 
were the best physical philosophers by their sour-faced looks, their 
paleness of complexion and the len^h of their beards." 

» He says (speaking as Siipoi in Bis accusatus, 34) that he found 
dialogue somewhat out of repute from the too numerous questions 
[t.e. employed by Plato), and brought it up to a more human and 
natural standard, substituting banter and repartee for dialectic 
quibbles and close logical reasoning. 


doubtful authorship. To understand them aright we must 
remember that the whole moral code, the -entire “ duty of man,” 
was included, in the estimation of the pagan Greek, in the 
various schools of philosophy. As these were generally rivids, 
and the systems they taught were more or less directly antagon- 
istic, truth presented itself to the inquirer, not as one, but as 
manifold. The absurdity and the impossibility of this forms 
the burden of all Lucian’s writings. He could only form one 
conclusion, viz. that there is no such thi^ as truth. 

One of t]\e best written and most amusing treatises of antiquity 
is Lucian’s True History, forming a rather long narrative in two 
books, which suggested Swift’s Gulliver^ s Traveb, Rabelais’s 
Voyage of Paniagruel and Cyrano de Bergerac’s Journey to 
the Moon. It is composed, the author tells us in a brieT intro- 
duction, not only as a pastime and a diversion from severer 
studies, but avowedly as a satire on the poets and logographfrs 
who had written so many marvellous tales. He names Ctesias 
and Homer ; but Hellanicus and Herodotus, perhaps other 
\oyoiroiol still earlier, appear to have been in his mind.** The 
only true statement in his History, he wittily says (p. 72), is that 
it contains nothing but lies from beginning to end. 

The main purport of the story is to describe a voyage to the 
moon. He set out, he tells us, with. fifty companions, in a well- 
provisioned ship, from the “ Pillars of Hercules,” intending to 
explore the western ocean. After eighty days’ rough sailing they 
came to an island on which they found a Greek inscription, “ This 
was the limit of the expedition of Heracles and Dionysus ” ; 
and the visit of the wine-god seemed attested by some miruculoq^ 
vines which they found there. After leaving the island they 
were suddenly carried up, ship and all, by a whirlwind into the 
air, and on the eighth day came in sight of a great round isjand 
shining with a bright light (p. 77), and lying a little above the 
moon. In a short time they are arrested by a troop of gigantic 
‘‘ horse- vultures ” and brought as captives to the “ man in the 
moon,” who proves to be Endymion. He is engaged in a war 
with Idle inhabitants of the sun, which is ruled by King Phaethon, 
the quarrel having arisen from an attempt to colonize the planet 
Venus (Lucifer). The voyagers are enlisted as “ Moonites,” 
and a long description follows of the monsters and flying dragons 
engaged in the contest. A fight ensues, in whicR the slaughter 
is so great that the very clouds are tinged with red (p. 84). The 
long description of the inhabitants of the moon is extremely 
droll and original. After descending safely into the sea, the ship is 
swallowed by a huge “ sea serpent ” more than 100 miles long. 
Idle adventures during the long confinement in the creature’s 
belly are most amusing ; but at last they sail out through the 
chinks between the monster’s teeth, and soon find themselves 
at the “ Fortunate Islands.” Here they meet with the spirits 
of heroes and philosophers of antiquity, on whom the author 
expatiates at some length. The tale comes to an abrupt end 
with an allusion to Herodotus in the promise that he “ will tell 
the rest in his next books.” • 

Another curious and rather long treatise is entitled Aoi)Kto9 )} 
Oi'ov, the authorship of which is regarded as doubtful. Partt 
of the story are coarse enough ; the point turns on one Lucius 
visiting in a Thessalian family, in which the lady of the house 
was a sorceress. Having seen her changed into a bird by anoint- 
ing herself with some potent drug, he resolves to try a similar 
experiment on himself, but finds that he has become an ass, 
retaining, however, his human senses and memory. The mistake 
arose from his Imving filched the wrong ointment ; however, he 
is assured by the attendant. Palaestra, that if he can but procure 
roses to eat, his natural form will be restored. In the night a 
party of bandits break into the house and carry off the stolen 
goods into the mountains on the back of the unfortunate donkey, 
who gets well beaten for stumbling on the rough road. Seeing, 
as he fancies, some roses in a garden, he goes in quest of them, 

^ He says (p. 127) that he saw punished in Hades, more severely 
than any other sinners, writers of false narratives, among whom were 
Ctesias of Cnidus and Herodotus. Yet in the short essay inscribed 
Herodotus (p. 831), he wishes it were possible for him to Imilate the 
many excellencies of that writer. 
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and again gets beaten as a thief by the gardener (p. 585). After 
tnany adventures with the Imndits, he attempts to run away, 
but is caught. A council is held, and he is condemned to die 
together with a captive girl who had essayed to escape on his 
back. Suddenly, however, soldiers appear, and the bandits 
are arrested (p. 595). Again the ass escapes “ to the great and 
populous city of Beroea in Macedonia ’’ (p. 603). Here he is sold 
to a strolling conjurer, afterwards to a market-gardener ; and 
both experiences are alike painful. Again he passes into the 
po.s.ses9ion of a cook, where he gets fat and sleek on food more 
suited to his concealed humanity than the hard fare he has of 
late lived upon (p. 614). At last, during an exhibition in the 
theatre, he sees some roses being carried past, and, making 
a successful rush to devour them, he recovers his former shape. 
“ 1 am Lucius,” he exclaims to the wondering president of the 
extiibition, “ and my brother’s name is C’aius. It was a Thes- 
salian witch that changed me into a donke>^” Thus all ends 
well, and he returns safe to his country. 

The treatise Chi the Syrian Goddess (Mylitta, the moon-goddess, 
the Semitic Aphrodite) is written in the Ionic dialect in imita- 
tion perhaps of the style of Herodotus, though the resemblance 
is by no means close. 'I’he writer profes.ses to be. an As.syrian 
(p. 452), and to describe the wonders in the various temples of 
Palestine and Syria ; ho descants on the eunuchs of Syria and 
the origin of the self-imposed privation of manhood professed 
and practised by the Galli. The account of the temples, altars 
and sacrifices is curious, if really authentic ; after the manner 
of Pausanias it is little more than a list, with the reasons in most 
cases added, or the origin of the custom explained. 

De Morte Peregrini is a narrative of one Proteus, a Cynic, who 
after profe.ssing various doctrines, and among them those of 
Christianity, ended his own life by ascending a burning pyre 
(see Pereorinus Proteus). 

Bis accusatus (“ I'wice Accused ”) is a dialogue beginning 
with a satire on the folly of the popular notion that the gods 
alone are happ>'. Zeus is represented as disproving this by 
enumerating the duties that fall to their lot in the government 
of the world, and Hermes remarks on the vast crowds of philo- 
sophers of rival sects, by whose influence the respect and worship 
formerly paid to the gods have seriously declined. A trial is 
supposed to be held under the presidency of the goddess AtV?/, 
between the Academy, the Porch, the schools of the Cynics and 
Epicureans, and Pleasure, Revelry, Virtue, Luxury, dtc., as 
variously impugned or defended by them. Then Conversation 
and Rhetoric come before the court, each having an action for 
defamation to bring against Syrus the essayist, who of course is 
Lucian himself (p. 823). His defence is heard, and in both cases 
he is triumphantly acquitted. This essay is brilliant from its 
clever parodies of Plato and Demosthenes, and the satire on the 
Sorratic method of arguing by short questions and answers. 

The Lover of Lyinf> ( 4 »iA.uj/'<r( 5 r/s) discusses the reason why some 
persons seem 'to take pleasure in falsehood for its own sake. 
Under the category of lying all mythology (p.g. that of Homer 
And Hesiod) is included, and the question is asked, why the 
hearers of such stories are amused by them ? Qvmck remedies, 
charms and miraculous cures are included among the most 
popular kinds of falsehood ; witchcraft, spiritualism, exorcism, 
expulsion of devils, spectres, are discussed in turn, and a good 
ghost story is told in p. 57. An anecdote is given of Democritus, 
who, to show his disbelief in ghosts, had shut himself up in a 
tomb, and when some young men, dressed up with aeath’s 
heads, came to frighten him at night, he did not even look up, 
but called out to them, “ Stop your joking ” (p. 59). This 
treatise, a ver>^ interesting one, concludes with the reflection that 
truth and sound reason are the only remedies for vain and 
superstitious tecrors. 

The dialogue Nmn^um seu Vota (“ The Ship or the Wishes ”) 
gives an apparently authentic account of the measurements and 
fittings of an Egyptian ship which has arrived with a cargo of 
corn at the Pciraeus, driven out of its course to Italy by adverse 
winds. The full length is 180 ft., the breadth nearly 50, the 
depth from deck to the bottom of the hold 43 ft. The “ wishes ” 


turn on a party of friends, who have been to see the ship,-declaring 
what they would most desire to possess. One would have the 
ship filled with gold, another a fine house with gold plate ; a 
third would be a “ tyrant ” with a large force devoted to his 
interests j a fourth would like to make himself invisible, enter 
any house that he pleased, and be transported through the air 
to the objects of his affection. After hearing them all, the first 
speaker, Lycinus {Lucian), says that he is content with the 
privilege of laughing heartily at the vanity of human wishes, 
especially when they are those of professed philosophers. 

Tie dialogue between Philo and Lycinus, Convivium seu 
Lapithae, is a very amusing description of a banquet, at which 
a party of dignified philosophers quarrelled over their viands 
at a marriage feast, and came to blows. The style is a good 
imitation of Plato, and the scene reminds one of the ‘‘ clients’ 
dinner ” in the fifth satire of Juvenal. Matters come to a climax 
by the attempt of one of the guests, Zenothemis, to secure for 
himself a fatter fowl which had been served to his next neighbour 
Hermon. Each seizes his bird and hits the other with it in the 
face, at the same time pulling his beard. Then a general fight 
ensues. The story is a satire on philosophy, the favourite topic 
of a writer who believed neither in gods nor in men. 

The Piscaior (“ Fisherman ”), h dialogue between Lucian, 
Socrates, Pythagoras, Empedocles, Plato and others, commences 
with a general attack on the author as the enemy of philosophy. 
Socrates proposes that the culprit should be tried, and that 
Philosophia should assist in the prosecution. Lucian declares 
that he docs not know where such a person lives, long as he has 
been looking for her (ti). She is found at last, but declares 
Lucian has never disparitged her, but only impostors and pre- 
tenders under her name (15). He makes a long defence (pp. 598- 
606), abusing the philosophers in the sort of language in which 
some schools of theologians abuse the monks of the middle ages 
(34). The trial is held in the Acroi>olis of Athens, and the sham 
philosophers, dreading a verdict against them, throw themselve.s 
from the rock. A Cjmic flings away his scrip in the hurry, and on 
examination it is found to contain, not books or loaves of bread, 
but gold coins, dice and fragrant essences (44). At the end Lucian 
baits his hook with a fig and a gold coin, and catches gluttonous 
strollers in the city while seated on the wall of the Acropolis. 

The Voyage Home (KaraVAoi's) opens with the complaint that 
Charon’s boat is kept waiting for Hermes, who soon appears 
with his troop of ghosts. Among them is a TVf)avvo<;, one Mega- 
4)enthes, who, as his name is intended to express, mourns greatly 
over the life he has just left. Amusing appeals are made by other 
souls for leave to return to life, and even bribes are offered to the 
presiding goddess of destiny, but Clotho is inexorable. Tlic 
moral of the piece is closely like that of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus : the rich and prosperous bewail their fate, while the 
poor and afflicted find rest from their troubles, and have no desire 
to return to them. The rvpavvo^ here is the man clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and Lucian shows the same bitter dislike 
of tyrants which Plato and the tragic writers display. The heavy 
penalty is adjudged to Megapenthes that he may ever remember 
in the other world the misdeeds done in life. 

The Sales of Lives is an auction held by Zens to see what price 
the lives of philosophers of the rival sects will bring. A Pytha- 
gorean, who .speaks in the Ionic dialect, first undergoes an 
examination as to what he can teach, and this contains an 
enumeration of the doctrines usually ascribed to that sect, 
including metempsychosis. He is valued at 7s. 6d., and is suc- 
ceeded by Diogenes, who avows himself the champion of truth, 
a cosmopolitan (8), and the enemy of pleasure. Socrates brings 
two talents, and is purchased by Dion, tyrant of Syracuse (19). 
Chrysippus, who gives some ^ecimens of his clever quibbles,^ 
is bought for fifty pounds, Aristotle for nearly a hundred, while 
Pyrrho the sceptic (or one of his school), who professes to “ know 

^ E.g. *' A stone is a body ; a living creature is a body ; you are a 
living creature; thorofore you are a stone," Again: 1& every 
body possessed of life ? " " No." " Is a stone possessed of life ? 

" No." “ Arc you a body ? " " Yes." " A living body ? " 
“ Yes." " if a living body, you are not a stone." 
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nothing,” brings four pounds, “ became he is dull and stupid and 
has no more sense than a grub ” (27). But the man raises a doubt, 
“ whether or not he has really been bought,” and refuses to go 
with the purchaser till he has fully considered the matter. 

Timon is a very amusing and witty dialogue. The misanthrope, 
once wealthy, hiis become a poor farm-labourer, and reproaches 
Zeus for his indifference to the injustice of man. Zeus declares 
that the noisy disputes in Attica have so disgusted him that he 
has not been there for a long time (9). He tells Hermes to con- 
duct Plutus to visit Timon, and sec what can be done to help 
him. Plutus, who at first refuses to go, is persuaded after a 
long conversation with Hermes, and Timon is found by them 
digging in liis field (31). Poverty is unwilling to resign her 
votary to wealth ; and Timon himself is with difficulty per- 
suaded to turn up with hLs mattock a crock of gold coins. Now 
that he has once more become rich, his former flatterers come 
ennging with their congratulations and respects, but they are 
ail dri\^en off with broken heads or pelted with stones. Between 
this dialogue and the Plutus of Aristophanes there are many 
close resemblances. 

Hermotimus (pp. 739-831) is one of the longer dialogues, 
Hermotimus, a student of the Stoic philosophy for twenty years 
(2), and Lucian (Lycinus) being the interlocutors. The long 
time— forty years at the least— required for climbing up to the 
temple of virtue and happiness, and tlw short span of life, if any, 
left for the enjoyment of it, are discussed. That the greatest 
philosophers do not always attain perfect indifference, the Stoic 
ultimatum j is shown by the anecdote of one who dragged his pupil 
into court to make him pay his fee (9), and again by a violent 
quarrel with another at a banquet (11). Virtue is compared to a 
city with just and good and contented inhabitants ; but so 
many offer themselves as guides to the right road to virtue that 
the inquirer is bewildered (26). What is truth, and who are the 
right teachers of it ? The question is argued at length, and 
illustrated by a peculiar custom of watching the pairs of athletes 
and setting aside the reserved combatant (irapefipos) at 4 .he 
Olympian games by the marks on the ballots (40-43)- This, it 
is argued, cannot be done till all the ballots have been examined ; 
so a man cannot select the right way till he has tried all the ways 
to virtue. But to know the doctrines of all the sects is impossible 
in the term of a life (49). To take a taste of each, like trying a 
sample of wine, will not do, because the doctrines taught are not, 
like the crock of wine, the same throughout, but vary or advance 
day by day (59). A suggestion is made (68) that the searcher 
after truth should begin by taking lessons in the science of 
discrimination, so as to be a good judge of truth before testing 
the rival claims. But who is a good teacher of such a science ? 
(70). The general conclusion is that philosophy is not worth the 
pursuit. “ If I ever ag^iin,” says Hermotimus, “ meet a philo- 
sopher on the road, 1 will shun him, as I would a mad dog.” 

The Anacharsis is a dialogue between Solon and the Scythian 
philosopher, who has come to Athens to learn the nature of the 
Greek institutions. Seeing the young men performing athletic 
exercises in the Lyceum, he expresses his surpri.se at such a waste 
of energy. This gives Socrates an opportunity of descanting at 
length on training as a discipline, and emulation as a motive for 
excelling. Love of glory, Solon say.s, is one of the chief goods in 
life, 'rhe argument is rather ingenious and well pul ; the style 
reminds us of the minor essays of Xenophon. 

The Alexander or False Prophet is the subject of a separate 
article (see Alexander the Paphlagonian). 

These are the chief of Lucian’s works. Many others, e.g, 
Prometheus, MenippuSy Life of Demonax, ToxariSy Zeus Tra- 
goeduSy The Dream or the Cocky Icaromenippus (an amusing 
satire on the ph>’sical philosophers), are of considerable literary 
value. (F. A. P.) 

Bibltography. — Editio princeps (Florence, 1496) ; valuable 
editions with notes by T. Hemsterhuis and J. F. Reitz (1743-1746, 
with Lexicon Lucianeum by C. C. Reitz) and J. T. Lehmann (1822- 
1831). Editions of the text by C. Jacobitz (1886-1888) and J. 
Somnterbrodt (1886-1899). The scholia have been edited by H. 
Rabe in the Teubner series (1906). There are numerous editions 
of separate portions of Lucian's works and translations in most 


European languages ; amonjg^t the lattter may be menffoaed. the 
German version by C. M. Wieland (1788), with valuable notes and 
commentaries: English; one by several hands (1711), for which 
Dryden had previously written an unsatisfactory life 01 the author, 
by T. Francklin (1780) and W. Tooke (1820) : and French ; of The 
Ass, by P. L. Courier, with full biblio^aphy by A. J. Pems 15188 *), 
and of the complete works by E. Talbot (1866) and Belin de'BaUu 
(1789; revised ed. by L. Humbert, 1896). A complete modem 
English translation, racy and colloquial, appeared in 190^ The Works 
of Lucian of Samosata, by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. On 
Lucian generally, the best work is M. Croisot's Bsaai sur la vie eiies 
asuvres de Lucten (1882) ; see also E. Eggor, “ I^all^le de.Lucien et 
Voltaire," in Mimoires de littiraiure ancienne (1862) ; C. Martha, 
Les Moralistes sous Vempire romain (1866) ; H. W. L. Hime, Lucton, 
the Syrian Satirist (1900) ; Sir R. C. jebb, Essays and Addresses 
(1907) ; “ Lucian," by W. L. Collins in Blackwood 'S/fftcMitf Classics 
for English Readers ; the Prolegomena to editions of select works 
with notes by Sommerbrodt ; and the exhaustive bibliography of the 
earlier literature in Engelmann, Scriptores Craeci (1880). On some 
special que.stions see E. Rohde, Vher Lucians Semft Aoi^Kios 
(Leipzig, 1869) : C. Buerger, De Lucia Patrensi (Berlin, 1887) ; 

J. I^mays, Lucian und die Kyniker (Berlin, 1879) ; C, G. Jacob, 
Chavacteristik Lucians von Samosata (Hamburg, 1832) ; C. F. Her- 
mann, Charakteristik Lucians (Gdttingen, 1849) ; P. M. Bolderman, 
Studio Lucianea (Leiden, 1893) ; R. Helm, " Lucian imd die 
Philosophenschulen," in Ntue Jahrb. f. das klassische Altertum 
(1901), pp. 188. 263, 367. 

LUC£^R (d. 370/1), bishop of Cagliari (hence called Caror 
litanus), an ardent supporter of the cause of Athanasius. After 
the unfavourable result of the synod of Arles in 353 he volunteered 
to endeavour to obtain a new and impartial council. He was 
accordingly sent by Pope Liberius, with Pancratius the presbyter 
and Hilarius the deacon, but could not prevent the condemnation 
of Athanasius, which was renewed at Milan in 355. For his owl! 
persistent adherence to the orthodox creed he was banished to 
Germanicia in Commagene ; he afterwards lived at Eleuther- 
opolis in Palestine, and finally in the upper Thebaid. His c\ile 
came to an end with the publication of Julian’s edict in 362. 
From 363 until his death in 371 he lived at Cagliari in a state of 
voluntary separation from ecclesiastical fellowship with his 
former friends Eusebius of Vercelli, Athanasius and the rest, on 
account of their mild decision at the synod of Alexandria in 
362 with reference to the treatment of those who had unwillingly 
Arianized under the persecutions of Constantius. Lucifer, was 
hardly sufficiently educated to appreciate the roal question at 
issue, and the sect which he thus founded did not continue 
long after his death. It is doubtful whether it ever formulated 
any 'distinctive doctrine ; certainly it developed none of any 
importance. The memory of Lucifer is still cherished in Sardinia; 
but, although popularly regarded there as a saint, he has never 
been canonized. 

The controversial writings of Lucilpr, dating from his exile, are 
chiefly remarkable for their passionate zeal, and for the boldness and 
violence of the language addressed to the reignin^emperor, whom 
he did not scruple to call the enemy of God ana a second Saul, 
Ahab and Jeroboam. Their titles, m the most probable chrono- 
logical order, are De non parcendis in Deum delinquentibuSy De 
regibus opostaticis, Ad Constantium Augustum pro Athanasio libri 
it., De non conveniendo cum haereticis and MoriAidum esse pro 
Filio Dei. Their quotations of Scripture are of considerable value to 
the critical student of the Latin text before Jerome. They w«r§ 
first collected and .edited by Tilius (Paris, 1568) ; the best edition 
is that of W. Hartcl in the Vienna Corpus, Script. Eccl. Lai. (1886). 
See also G. Kriigcr, Lucifer Bischof von Cagliari und das Schisma der 
Luciferianer (Leipzig, 1886) ; F. G. Kenyon, Textual Criticism y 
pp. i8x, 221. 

LUCIFER (the Latinized form of Gr. ip(Mr<b 6 pos, “ light- 
bearer ”), the name given to the “ morning star,” i.e. the planet 
Venus when it appears above the E. horizon before sunrise, 
and sometimes also to the evening star,” ue. the same planet in 
the W. sky after sundown, more usually called Hesperus (9.1;.). 
The term “ day star ” (so rendered in the Revised Version) 
was used poetically by Isaiah for the king of Babylon ; “ How 
art thou kllen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of tiie morning I 
how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst weaken the 
nations ” (Is. xiv. 12, Authorized Version). The words ascribed 
to Chri.st in Luke x. t8 : I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
heaven ” (cf. Rev. ix. i), were interpreted by the Christian • 
Fathers as referring to the passage in Isai^; whence, in 
Christian theology, lAicifer came to be regarded as the name of 
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Satan before his fall. This idea finds its most magnificent 
literary expression in Milton’s Paradise Lost. In this sense the 
name is most commonly associated with the familiar phrase 
“ as proud as Lucifer.” 

LUCILIUS, GAIUS {c. 180-103 b.c.), the earliest Roman 
satirist, of whose writings only fragments remain, was born 
at Suessa Aurunca in Campania. The dates assigned by Jerome 
for his birth and death arc 148 and 103 or 102 b.c. But it is 
impossible to reconcile the first of these dates with other facts 
recorded of him, and the date given by Jerome must he due to an 
error, the true date being about 180 B.c. We learn from Velleius 
Paterculus that he served under Scipio at the siege of Numantia 
in 134. We learn from Horace that he lived on the most intimate 
terms of friendship with Scipio and Luelius, and that he cele- 
brated the exploits and virtues of the former in his satires. 
Fragments of tho.se books of his satires which seem to have been 
first given to the world (books xxvi.-xxix.) clearly indicate that 
they were written in the lifetime of Slcipio. Some of these bring 
the poet before us as either corresponding with, or engaged in 
controversial conversation with, his great friend. One line — 
Pcrcrepa pugnam Popilli, facta Corneli cane — 
in which the defeat of M. Popillius Laenas, in 138, is contrasted 
with the subsequent success of Scipio, bears the stamp of having 
been written while the news of the capture of Numantia was still 
fresh. It is in the highest degree improbable that Lpciliiis 
served in the army at the age of fourteen ; it is still more unlikely 
that he could have lieen admitted into the familiar intimacy 
of Scipio and Laelius at that age. It seems a moral impossibility 
that between the age of fifteen and nineteen— /.c. between 133 
and 1 29, the year of Scipio's death — he could have come before 
the world as the author of an entirely new kind of composition, 
and one which, to be at all successful, demands especially 
maturity of judgment and experience. It may further be said 
that the well-known words of Horace {Satires, ii. i, 33), in which 
he characterizes the vivid portraiture of his life, ( haracter and 
thoughts, which Lucilius bequeathed to the world, 

quo fit ut omnis 
Votiva pateat vcluti descripta tabella 
Vita .scnis,i 

lose much of their force unless setiis is to be taken in its ordinary 
sense — which it cannot be if Lucilius died at the age of forty-six. 
He spent the greater part of his life at Rome, and died, according 
to Jerome, at Naples. Lucilius belonged to the equestrian order, 
a fact indicated by Horace’s notice of himself as “ infra Lucili 
censum.” Though not himself belonging to any of the great 
senatorial families, he was in a position to associate with them 
on equal terms. This circumstance contributed to the boldness, 
originality and thoroughly national character pf his literary 
Avork. Had he been a ” .semi-Graecus,'’ like Ennius and Pacuvius, 
or of humble origin, like Plautus, Terence or Accius, he would 
scarcely have ventured, at a time when the senatorial power 
was strongly ip the ascendant, to revive the role which had 
proved disastrous to Naevius ; nor would he have had the 
i?ftimate knowledge of the political and social life of his day 
which fitted him to be its painter. Another circumstance deter- 
mining the bent of his mind was the character of the time. 
The origin of Roman political and social satire is to be traced 
to the same disturbing and disorganizing forces which led to 
the revolutionary projects and legislation of the Gracchi. 

The reputation which Lucilius enjoyed in the best ages of 
Roman literature is proved by the terms in which Cicero and 
Horace speak of him. Persius, Juvenal and Quintilian vouch 
for the admiration with which he was regarded in the first century 
of the empire. The popularity which he enjoyed in his own 
time is attested by the fact that at his death, although he had 
filled none of the offices of state, he received the honour of a public 
funeral. His chief claim to distinction is his literary originality. 
He may be called the inventor of poetical satire, as he was the 
first to impress upon the rude inartistic medley, known to the 
Romans by tlie name of satura, that character of aggressive 

’ " And so it happens that the whole Ufe of the old man stands 
clearly before us, as if it were represented on a votive picture.” 


and censorious criticism of persons, morals, manners, politics, 
literature, &c. which the word satire has ever since denoted. 
In point of form the satire of Lucilius owed nothing to the Greeks. 
It was a legitimate development of an indigenous dramatic enter- 
tainment, popular among the Romans before the first introduc- 
tion of the forms of Greek art among them ; and it seems largely 
also to have employed the form of the familiar epistle. But the 
style, substance and spirit of his writings were apparently as 
original as the form. He seems to have commenced his poetical 
career by ridiculing and parodying the conventional language 
of epic and tragic poetry, and to have used the language com- 
monly employed in the social intercourse of educated men. 
Even his frequent use of Greek words, phrases and quotations, 
reprehended by Horace, was probably taken from the actual 
practice of men, who found their own speech as yet inadequate 
to give free expression to the new ideas and impressions which 
they derived from their first contact with Greek philosophy, 
rhetoric and poetry. Further, he not only created a style of his 
own, but, instead of taking the substance of his writings from 
Greek poetry, or from a remote past, he treated of the familiar 
matters of daily life, of the politics, the wars, the administration 
of justice, the eating and drinking, the money-making and 
money-spending, the scandals and vices, which made up the 
public and private life of Rome in the last quarter of the 2nd 
century B.c. This he did in a singularly frank, independent 
and courageous spirit, with no private ambition to serve, or 
party cause to advance, but with an honest desire to expose 
the iniquity or incompetence of the governing body, the sordid 
aims of the middle class, and the corruption and venality of the 
city mob. There was nothing of stoical austerity or of rhetorical 
indignation in the tone in which he treated the vices and follies 
of his time. His character and tastes were much more akin 
to those of Horace than of either Persius or Juvenal. But he 
was what Horace was not, a thoroughly good hater ; and he 
lived at a time when the utmost freedom of speech and the most 
unrestrained indulgence of public and private animosity were 
the characteristics of men who took a prominent part in affairs. 
Although Lucilius took no active part in the public life of his 
time, he regarded it in the spirit of a man of the world and of 
society, as well as a man of letters. His ideal of public virtue 
and private worth had been formed by intimate association 
with the greatest and best of the soldiers and statesmen of an 
older generation. 

The reinams of Lucilius extend to about eleven hundred, mostly un- 
connected lines, most of them preserved by late grammarians, as 
illustrative of peculiar verbal usages. He was, for his time, a 
voluminous as well as a very discursive writer. He left behind him 
thirty books of satires, and there is reason to believe that each book, 
like the books of Horace and Juvenal, was composed of different 
pieces. The order in which they were known, to t he grammarians was 
not that in which they were written. The earliest in order of com- 
position were ])robably those numbered from xxvi. to xxix., which 
wore written in the trochaic and iambic metres that had been em- 
ployed by Ennius and Eacuvius in their Saturae. In these he made 
those criticisms on the older tragic and epic poets of which Horace 
and other ancient writers speak. In them too he speaks of the 
Numantine War as recently finished, and of Scipio as still living. 
Book i., on the other hand, in which the philosopher Carncadcs, who 
(lied in 128, is spoken of as dead, must have been written after the 
death of Scipio. Most of the satires of Lucilius were written in hexa- 
meters, but, so far a.s an opinion can be formed from a number of 
uncoriiiecled fragments, he seems to have written the trochaic 
tetrameter with a smootlmess, clearness and simplicity which he 
never attained in handling the hexameter. The longer fragments 
produce the impression of great discursiveness and carelessness, but 
at the same time of considerable force. He appears, in the com- 
position of his various pieces, to have treated everything that 
occurred to him in the most desultory fashion, sometimes adopting 
the form of dialogue, sometimes that of ati epistle or an imaginary 
discourse, and often to have spoken in his own name, giving an 
account of his travels and adventures, or of amusing scenes that he 
iiad witnes.sed, or expressing the results of his private meditations 
and experiences. Like Horace he largely illustrated his own obser- 
vations by personal anecdotes and fables. The fragments clearly 
show how often Horace has imitated him, not only in expression, but 
in the form of his satires (see for instance i. 5 and ii. 2), m the topics 
which he treats of, and the class of social vices ana the types of 
cliaracter which he satirizes. For students of Latin literature, the 
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chief interest of studying the fragments of Lucilius consists in the 
light which they throw on the aims and methods of Horace in the 
composition of his satires, and, though not to the same extent, of 
his epistles. They are important also as materials for linguistic 
study ; and they have considerable historical value. 

Editions by F. D. Gerlach (1846), L. MiiUer (1872), C. Lachmann 
(1876, posthumous), F. Marx (1905) ; see also L. Muller, Leben und 
Werke des Lucilius (1876) ; " Luciliana," by H. A. J. Munro, in 
the Journal of Philology ^ vii. (1877); Mommsen, Hist, of Homey 
bk. IV. ch. 13; “Luciliana,” by A. £. Housman, in Classical 
Quarterly (April, 1907) ; C. Cichorius, Untersuchuneen xu Lucilius 
(Berlin, 1908). (W. Y. S. ; X.) 

LUCILIUS JUNIOR, a friend and correspondent of the younger 
Seneca, probably the author of Aetna, a poem on the origin 
of volcanic activity, variously attributed to Virgil, Cornelius 
Severus (epic poet of the August.an age) and Manilius. Its 
composition has been placed as far back as 44 b.c., on the ground 
that certain works of art, known to have been removed to Rome 
about that date, are referred to as being at a distance from the 
city. But as the author appears to have known and made use 
of the Quaeftiones Naturales of Seneca (written a.d. 65), and no 
mention is made of the great eruption of Vesuvius (a.d. 79), the 
time of its composition seems to lie between these two dates. 
In favour of the authorship of Lucilius are the facts that he was 
a friend of Seneca and acquainted with his writings ; that he 
had for some time held the office of imperial procurator of Sicily, 
and was thus familiar with the locality ; that lie was the author 
of a poem on Sicilian subjects. It is objected that in the 79th 
letter of Seneca, which is the chief authority on the question, 
he apparently asks that Lucilius should introduce the hackneyed 
theme of Aetna merely as an episode in his contemplated poem, 
not make it the subject of separate treatment. The sources of 
the Aetna are Posidonius of Apamea, and perhaps the pseudo- 
jVristotelian De Mundo, while there are many remini.sccnces of 
Lucretius. It has come down in a very corrupt .state, and its 
difficulties are increased by the unpoetical nature of the subject, 
the straining after conciseness, and the obtrusive use of metaphor. 

Editions by J. Scaliger (1595), F. Jacob (1826), H. A. J. Munro 
(1867), M. Haupt (in his edition of Virgil, 1873), E. Balirens (in Poetac 
latini minorcs, ii.), S. Sudhaus (1898), R. Ellis (lyoi, containing a 
l)ibliography of the subject) ; see also M. Haupt’s Opusculay i. 40, 
ii. 27. 162, iii. 437 (notes, chiefly critical) ; R. Ellis in Journal of 
Philology y xvi. 292 ; P. R. Wagler, De Aetna poemate quaestiones 
CYiiicae (i88.|) ; B. Kruczkicwicz, Poema dc Aetna Monte (1883, in 
wliich the ancient view of the authorsliin of Virgil is ujiheld) ; T.. Al- 
/.ingor, Studia in Aetnam collata (TSyO) ; R. Hildebrandt, Beiirigi 
inir Erkldrung des Gedichtes Aetna (1900) ; J. Vessereau (text, trans- 
lation and commentary, 1905) ; l euffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman 
Literature (Eng. trans. 307, 308). 

LUClNAf goddc.s.s of light, a title given to Juno and Diana as 
presiding over cliildbirth and bringing children into the light 
of tlie world. The full name is lucina dea, “ the light-bringing 
goddess ” {liLX, light, ^hcnce adj. luctnus). It is also given to 
Hecate (Tibullus 3. 4. 13), as the bringer of terrible dreams, 
and is used metaphorically as a synonym for child-birth (Virg. 
Georg, iii. 60 ; Ovid, Ars. Amat. iii, 785). 

LUCIUS, the name of three popes. 

Lucius I., pope for eight months (253-254), spent a .short 
period of his pontificate in exile. He is referred to in several 
letters of Cyprian (see Epist. Ixviii. 5) as having been in agree- 
ment with his predecessor Cornelius in preferring the milder 
view on the question as to How the lapsed penitent should be 
treated. He is commemorated on the 4th of March. (L. D.*) 

Lucius IL (Gherardo Caccianemici dal Orso), pope fsom the 
12th of March 1144 to the 15th of February 1145, a Bolognese, 
successively canon at his native city, cardinal priest of Sta 
Croce in Gerusalemme, treasurer of the Roman Church, papal 
legate in (Germany for Honorius II., chancellor and librarian 
under Innocent II., was the successor of Celestine II. His 
.stormy pontificate was marked by the erection of a revolutionary 
republic at Rome which sought to deprive the pope of his temporal 
power, and by the recognition of papal suzerainty over Portugal. 
He was succeeded by Eugenius III. 

His letters are in J. P. Migne, PairoL Lai. vol. 179. A single 
unreliable writer, Godfrey of Viterbo (in J. M. Watterich, Pontif. 
Roman. Vitae) y is authority for the .statement that Lucius II. perished 
in an attempt to storm the Capitol, See Jaff6-Wattenbach, Regesta 


pontif. Roman. (1885—1888); J. Langen, Geschichie der romisoksn 
Ktrche von Gregor VII. bis Jnnocenz III. (Bonn, 1893) ; F, GrecDro- 
vius, Rome in the Middle AgeSy vol. 4, trans. by Mrs G. W. Haimlton 
(I-ondon,.i896). 

Lunus III. (Ubaldo Allucingoli), pope from the ist of Sep- 
tember 1181 to the 2Sth of November 1185, a native o*f Lucca 
and a Cistercian monk, named cardinal-priest of Sta Prassede 
by Innocent II. and cardinal-bishop of Ostia and Velletri by 
Adrian IV., succeeded Alexander III. He lived at Rome from 
November 1181 to March 1182, but dissensions in the city com- 
pelled him to pass the remainder of his pontificate in exile, 
mainly at Velletri, Anagni and Verona. Be disputed with the 
emperor Frederick I. the disposal of the territories of the Countess 
Matilda. In November 1184 he held a synod at Verofia which 
condemned the C^thari, Paterines, Waldensions and Amoldists, 
and anathematized all heretics and their abettors. Lucius^cd 
in the midst of preparations for a crusade in answer to apj>eals of 
Baldwin IV. of Jerusalem. His successor was Urban Ilf. 

His lett©r.s are in J. P. Migne, Patrol. Lot. vol. 201. Consult J. M. 
Watterich, Pontif. Roman. Vitae, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1862) ; and Jaff6- 
Wattenbach, Regesta Pontif. Roman. (1885-1888). See J. Langen, 
Geschichte der romischen Ktrche von Gregor VII. bis Innocenz III. 
(Bonn, 1893) ; F. Gregorovius, Rome tn the Middle Ages, vol. 4, 
trans. by Mrs G. W. Hamilton (London, 1896) ; P. Schcffcr-Boicliorst, 
“ Zu den mathildinischen Schenkungen,” in Mittheilungen des 
dsterreichen Jnstituts (1888). (C. H. HA.) 

LUCK, a term for good or bad fortune, the unforeseen or 
unrecognized causes which bring success or failure in any enter- 
prise, particularly used of the result of chances in games of skill 
or chance (see Probability). The word does not occut«in 
English before the )6th century. It was taken from the Low 
Ger. luk, a shortened form of geluk, cf. Modem Ger. Gliickj^ 
happiness, good fortune. The Nm English Dictionary considers 
the word to have been introduced from the Ix)w Countries as a 
gambling term. The ultimate origin is doubtful ; it has been 
connected with the German gelingen, to succeed (cf. Druck, 
pressure, from dringen), or with locken, to entice. 

At Eden Hall in Cumberland, the seat of the Musgrave family, 
has been long preserved a vessel known as “ the luck,^^ supposed 
to be of Venetian or Byzantine make, and dating from tlie loth 
century. It is a chalice of enamelled glass, ^nd on its safe 
preservation the fortunes of the Musgrave family arc supposed 
to depend, in accordance with the rhyme : — 

' " Should this cup either break or fall, 

Farewell the luck of F.denhall.'' 

LOCKE, GOTTFRIED CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH (1791-1855), 
German theologian, was born on the 24th of August 1791, at 
Egeln near Magdeburg, where hi§ father was a merchant. He 
studied theology at Halle and Gottingen. In 1813 he became 
repetent at Gbttingen, and in 1814 he receiw;d the degree of 
doctor in philosophy from Halle ; in 1816 he removed to Berlin, 
where he became licentiate in theology, and qualified as private 
docent. He soon became intimate with Schleiermacher and de 
Wette, and was associated with them in 1819 In the redaction 
of the Theologische Zeitschrift. Meanwhile his lectures and 
publications (among the latter a Grundriss der NeutestamSit’- 
lichen Hermeneutik, 1816) had brought him into considerable 
repute, and he was appointed profe.ssor extraordinarius in the 
new university of Bonn in the spring of 1818 j in the following 
autumn he became professor ordinarius. From Bonn, where 
he had J. C. W. Augusti (1772-1841), J. K. L. Gieseler, and 
Karl Immanuel Nitzsch for colleagues, he was called in 1827 
to Gottingen to .succeed K. F. Staudlih (1761-1826). Tn that 
year he helped to found the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
the chief organ of the ‘‘mediation” theology {Vennittelungs- 
iheologie). At Gottingen he remained, declining all further 
calls elsewhere, as to Erlangen, Kiel, Halle, Tubingen, Jena 
and Leipzig, until his death, which occurred on the 4th" of 
February 1855. 

Liicke, who was one of the most learned, many-sided and influential 
of the so-called “ mediation school of evangelical theologian^ 
{V ermittelungstheologie) y is now chiefly known by his Kommenta^ 
Uber die Schriften d. Evangelisten Johannes (4 vols,, 1820-1832) ; it 
ha.s since passed through two new and improved editions (the last 
volume of the 3rd edition by E. Bertheau, 1 856) . He is an intelligent 
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maintainer of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel; 
in connexion with this thesis he was one of the first to argue for the 
early date and non-apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. His 
EinUUung in die Offenharung Johannis was published in 1832 (2nd 
cd., 1848-1852). He also pulAshed a Synopsis Evangeliorum, con- 
jointly with W. M. L. de Wette (1818, 2nd ed,, 1840). See Herzog- 
Hauck, Realenryklop&die. 

LUCKENWALDE, a town in the Prussian province of Branden- 
burg, on the Nuthe, 30 m. S. of Berlin, on the main line to 
Dresden and Leipzig. Pop. (1905) 22,263. Its cloth and wool 
manufactories are among the most extensive in Prussia. Among 
its other industries are cotton printing and dye work.s, brewing, 
and the making of metal and bronze goods. 

The site of I.uckenwalde was occupied in the 12th century 
by a Cisfcrcian monastery, but the village did not spring up till 
the reign of Frederick the Great. It was made a town in 1808. 

rJOKNOW, a citv, district and division of British India. 
The city was the capital of Oudh from 1775 until it was merged 
in the United Provinces in 1901. Pop. (1901) 264,049. It lies 
mainly on the right bank of the winding river Gumti, which is 
ci-()8sed by two railway and three road bridges. It contains 
the Canning college (1864), with an Oriental department, and 
La Martini^re college, where about 100 boys are educated, the 
institution being in part supported by an endowment left by 
General Claude Martin in 1800. There are native manufactures 
of gold and silver brocade, muslins, embroidery, brass and 
copper wares, potter)' and moulding in clay. There are also 
important European industrial establishments, such as iron- 
wti)*Jcs and paper-mills. Lucknow is the centre of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand railway system, with large workshops. Lines 
radiate to Cawnpore, Bareilly, Gonda, Fyzabad and Rae Bareli. 
Lucknow is the headquarters of the 8th division of the nortliern 
army. The cantonments are situated 3 m, E. of the city. 

Lucknow is chiefly notable in the history of British India 
as the capital of the nawabs who had dealings with Warren 
Hastings, and their successors the kings of Oudh, whose deposi- 
tion by Lord Dalliousie was one of the chief causes of the Mutinv. 
Amongst the events of the Mutiny the defence of the residency 
of Lucknow comes only second in historic interest to the massacre 
at Cawnpore itself. For the two sieges, see Indian Mloiny. 
The name of th^ residency is now applied not only to the resid- 
ency itself, but to the whole of the outbuildings and entrench- 
ments in which Sir Henry Lawrence concentrated his small 
force. These entrenchments covered almost 60 acres of ground, 
and consisted of a number of detiiched houses, public edifices, 
outhou.se.s and casual buildings, netted together, and welded by 
ditches, parapets, stockades and batteries into one connected 
whole. On the summit of the plateau stands the residency 
proper, Uie official residence of the chief commissioner, a lofty 
building three storeys high, with a fine portico. Near the 
residency comes the banqueting hall, and lieyond the Baillie 
Guardgate lie the ruins of the surgeon’s house, where Sir Henry 
Lawrence died tf a shell-wound, and where the ladies of the 
garrisson were sheltered in underground rooms. Round the 
lin^ of the entrenchments are pillars marked with the name of 
the various “ po.sts ” into which the garrison was distributed, 
'fhe most dangerous of these was the Cawnpore battery post, 
where tlte stockade was directly exposed to the enemy^s fire. 
The mutineers had rifles fixed in rests in the house opposite, 
and swept the road that led through the residency enclosure 
at this point. Close to the residency is the Lawrence Memorial, 
an artificial mound 30 ft. high crowned by a marble cross. 

Among the other buildings of interest in Lucknow is the 
Imambara, which is one of the largest rooms in the world (162 ft. 
by 64 )> having an arcjied roof without supports. This room was 
built by the Nawab Asaf-ud-dowlah in 1784, to afford relief to 
the famine-stricken people. The many monuments of his 
reign include his country palace of Bibiapur, outside the city, 
.^ong later buildings arc the two palaces of Chhattar Manzil, 
erected for the wives of Ghazi-ud-din Haidar (1814), the remains 
(>f the Farhat Baksh, dating from the previous reign, and ad- 
joining the jTcater Chhattar Manzil, the observatory (now a 
bank) of Naa&-ud-din HaHdar(i 82 7), the imambara or mausoleum 


and the unfinished great mosque (Jaina Masjid) of Mahommed 
Ali Shah (1837), and the huge debased Kaisar Bagh, the palace 
of Wajid Ali Shah (1847-'! 856), 

The Dt.sTRicT OF Lucknow lies on both sides of the river Gumti, 
and has an area of 967 sq. m. Its gonerai aspect is that of an open 
champaign, well studded with villages, finely wooded and in parts 
most fertile and highly cultivated. In thp viemh y of rivers, however, 
stretch extensive barren sandy tracts {hhm), and there are many 
wastes of saline uillorescence {usdr). The country i.s an almost dead 
level, the average slope, wliich is from N.W. to S.E., being Jess tlian 
a foot per mile. I'he principal rivers are the Gumti and the Sai 
with their tributaries, The population in 1901 woti 793 ^^ 49 ; showing 
an increase of 2 -5 % in the preceding decade. 

The Division op Lucknow contains the western half of the old 
province of Oudh. It comprises the six districts of Lucknow, Unao, 
Sitapur, Rae Bareli, Hardoi adid Kheri. Its area is 12,051 sq. m. 
and its population in 1901 was 5,977,080, showing an increase of 
2 ‘06 % in the decade. 

See Lucknow District Gaaettcer (Allahabad, 1904). For a fuller 
description of tlie city see G. W. Forrest, Cities of India (1903). 

illCON, a town of western France, in the department of 
Vendee, 23 m. SJ). of La Roche-sur-Yon, on the railway from 
Nantes to Bordeaux, and on the canal of Lugon (9 m. long), which 
affords communacatiim with the sea in the Bay of Aiguillon. 
Pop. (1906) 6163. Between Lu^on and the sea stretch marshy 
plains, the bed of the former gulf, partly drained by numerous 
canals, and in the reclaimed parts yielding excelleni pasturage, 
while in other parts are productive salt-marshes, and ponds for 
the rearing of mussels and other shell-fish. Lu9on is the seat 
of a bishopric, established in 1317, and held by Richelieu from 
1607 to 1624. The cathedral, partly of the 12th-century and 
partly of later periods, was originally an abbey church. The 
facade and the clock tower date from about 1700, and the tower 
is surmounted by a crocketed spire rising 275 ft. above the 
ground, attributed to the architect Francois Leduc of Tuscany. 
The cloisters are of the late 15th century. Adjacent is the 
bishop’s palace, possessing a large theological library and 
Titian s “ Disciples at Emmaus,” and there is a fine public 
garden. A communal college and an ecclesiastical seminary are 
among the public institutions. During the Vendean wars, 
Lu^on was the scene of several conflicts, notably in 1793. 

LUCRE (Lat. lucrum, gain ; the Indo-European root is seen 
in Gr. dTPoXiivcir, to enjoy, and in Ger. Lohn, w^ages), a term 
now only used in the disparaging sense of unworthy profit, or 
money that is the object of grccil, especwlly in llie expression 
“ filtliy lucre ” (i Tim. iii. 3). In the adjective “ lucrative,” 
profitable, there is, however, no sense of disparagement. In 
Scots law the term “ lucrative succession ’’ {lucrativa acquisitio) 
is used of the taking by an heir, during the lifetime of his ancestor, 
of a free grant of any part of the heritable property. 

LUCREllA, a Roman lady, wife of Lucius Tarquinius Col- 
latinus, distinguished for her beauty and dome.stic virtues. 
Having been outraged by Sextus Tarquinius, one of the sons of 
Tarquinius Superbus, she informed her father and her husband, 
and, having exacted an oath of vengeance from them, stabbed 
herself to death. Lucius Junius Brutus, her husband’s cousin, 
put himself at the head of the people, drove out Hie Tarquins, 
and established a republic. The accounts of this tradition in 
later writers present many points of divergence. 

Livy i. 57-59 ; Dion. Halic. iv. 64-67, 70, 82 ; Ovid, Fasti, 11. 721- 
852 ; Dio CassiuB, frag, n (Bekker) ; G. Comewall Lewis, Credibility 
of Early Roman History, i. 

LUCRETIUS MOHS, a mountain of the Sabine territory, 
mentioned by Horace (Od. i. 17, i) as visible from his Sabine 
farm, and probably identical with Hie “ Mons Lucretius ” men- 
tioned in the Liber Pontificalts (ed. Duchesne, i. 183), which 
speaks of “ possessio in territorio Sabinensi quae cognominatur 
ad duas casos sub monte Lucretio ” in the time of Constantine. 
The name “ ad duas casas ” is supposed to survive in the chapel 
of the Madonna della Casa near Rocca Giovane, and the Mons 
Lucrctilis is generally (and rightly) identified with Monte 
Gennaro, a limestone peak 4160 ft. high, which forms a promi- 
nent feature in the view N.E, of Rome. Excavations on the 
supposed site of Horace’s farm were begun by Professor Pasqui 
in September 1909. (T. As.) 
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LUCRETIUS (Titus Lucrjctius Carus) (€> 98-55 biC.), the 
great Latin didactic poet. Our sole information concerning his 
life is found in the bnef summary of Jerome, written more than 
four centuries after the poet's death. Jeromef followed, often 
carelessly, the accounts contained in the lost work of SuetxDnins 
De Viris JUusiribus, written about two centuries after the death 
of Lucretius ; and, although it is likely that Suetonius used the 
information transmitted by earlier grammarians, there is nothing 
to guide us to the original sources. According to this account 
the poet was bom in 95 B.c. ; he became mad in consequence of 
the administration of a bve-philtre ; and after composing 
several books in his lucid intervals, which were subsequently 
corrected by Cicero, he died by his own hand in the forty-fourth 
year of his age. Donatus states in his life of Virgil, a work also 
based on the lost work of Suetonius, that Lucretius died on the 
same day on which Virgil assumed the toga viriliSy that is, in the 
seventeenth year of Virgil's hfc, and on the very day on which 
he was born, and adds that the consuls were the same, that is 
Cn. Porapeius Magnus and M. Licinius Crassus, consuls in 70 
and again in 55. The statements cannot be perfectly reconciled ; 
but we may say with certainty that Lucretius was bom between 
98 and 95 B.c., and died in 55 or 54. A single mention of his 
poem, the De return natura (which from the condition in which 
it has reached us may be assumed to liave been published 
posthumously) in a letter of Cicero’s to his brother Quintus, 
written early in 54 b.c., confirms the date given by Donatus 
as that of the poet s dcjith. The stiitements of Jerome have 
been questioned or disbelieved on the ground of their intrinsic 
improbability. Tliey have been regarded as a fiction invented 
later by the enemies of Epicureanism, with the view of discredit- 
ing the most powerful work ever produced by any disciple of 
that sect. It is more in conformity with ancient credulity than 
with modern science to attribute a permanent tendency to 
derangement to the accidental administration of any drug, 
how'ever potent. A work characterized by such strength, 
consistency and continuity of thought is not likely to have ton 
composed “in the intervals of madness” as Jerome says. 
Donatus, in mentioning the poet’s death, gives no hint of the 
act of suicide. The poets of the Augustan age, who were deeply 
interested both in his philosophy and in his poctr)’, are entirely 
silent about the tragical story of his life, Cicero, by his professed 
antagonism to the doctrines of Epicurus, by his inadequate 
appreciation of Lucretius himself and by the indifference 
which he shows to other contemporary poets, seems to have been 
neither fitted for the task of correcting the unfinished work of 
a writer whose genius was so distinct from his own, nor likely to 
have cordially undertaken such a task. 

Yet these considerations do not lead to the absolute rejection 
of the story. The evidence afforded by the poem rather leads 
to the conclusion that the tradition contains some germ of fact. 
It is remarkable that in more than om* passiige of his poem 
Lucretius writes with extraordinary vividness of the impression 
produced both by dreams and by waking visions. It is true 
that the philosophy of Epicurus put great stress on these, as 
affording the explanation of the origin of supernatural beliefs. 
But the insistence with which Lucretius returns to the subject, 
and the horror with w^hich he recalls the effects of such abnormal 
phenomena, suggest that he himself may have been liable to 
such hallucinations, which are said to be consistent with perfect 
sanity, though tlw may be the precursors either of madness 
or of a state of despair and melancholy. Other passages, where 
he describes himself as ever engaged, even in his dreams, on his 
task of inquiry' aiKl composition, produce the impression of an 
unrelieved strain of mind and feeling, which may have ended in 
some extreme reaction of spirit, or in some failure of intellectual 
power, that may have led him to commit suicide. But the 
strongest confirmation of the tradition is the unfinished condition 
in which the poem has reached us. The subject appears indeed 
to have been fully treated in accordance with tlie plan sketched 
out in the introduction to the first book. But that book is the 
only one whicii k finished in style and in the arrangement of 
its matter. In all the others, and especially in the last three, 


the continuity of the argument is frequently broken ly ^passages 
which must have been inserted after the first draft of the argu- 
ments was written out. Thus, for instance, in his ^ account of 
the transition from savage to .civilized life, he aaaumee at 
V. loii the discovery of tl^ use of skims, fire, i&c.,. and the fimt 
beginning of civil society, and proceeds at 1028 fio tho 

origin of language, and then again retunuj from 1090 to is6q, 
to speculate upon the first use of fire and the earliest stages of 
political life. These breaks in continnity show what might also 
be inferred from frequent repetitions of. lines which twTe^appaared 
earlier in the poem, and from the rough worknuinship of p^sages 
in the later books, that the poem could not have received the 
final revision of the author. Nor is there any great <^fficulty 
in believing that Cicero ' edited it ; the word “ emendavit,” 
need not mean more than what we call “ preparing Jpr 
press.” 

From the absence of any claim on the part of any other district 
of Italy tO' the honour of having given birth to Lucretius it is 
inferred that he was of purely Roman orijgin. No writer certainly 
is more purely Roman in personal character and in sitrengtii of 
understanding. His silence on the subject of Roman greatness 
and glorv' as contrasted with the prominence of these subjects 
in the poetry of men of provincial birth such as Ennius^ Virgil 
and Horace, may be explained by tlie principle that familiarity 
l\ad made the subject one of less wonder and novelty to him. 
I'he Lucretian gem to which he belonged was one of the oldest 
of the great Roman houses, nor do we hear of the name, as we 
do of other great family names, as being diffused over other 
parts of Italy, or as designating men of obscure or servile 
origin. It may well be assumed that Lucretius was a membeir of 
the Roman aristocracy, belongi^ either to a senatorian or to 
one of the great equestrian families. If the Roman aristocracy 
of his time had lost much of the virtue and of the governing 
qualities of their ancestors, they showed in the last years before 
the establishment of monarchy a taste for intellectual culture 
which might have made Rome as great in literature as in arms 
and law. A new taste for pbibsophy had developed among 
members of the governing doss during the youth of Lucretius, 
and eminent Greek teachers of the Epicurean sect settle at 
Rome at the same time, and lived on terms of* intimacy with 
them. The inference that Lucretius belonged to this class 
is confirmed by the tone in which he addresses Gaius Memmius, 
a man of an eminent senatorian family, to whom the poem is 
dedicated. His tone is quite unlike that in which Virgil or cvcai 
Horace addresses Maecenas. He addresses him as an equal; 
he expresses sympathy with the prominent part he play^ in 
public life, and admiration for lus varied aocomplishments, 
but on his own subject claims to speak to him \|^th authority. 

Although our conception of the poet’s life is necessarily, vague 
I and meagre, yet his personal force is so remarkable and. so vividly 
impressed on his poem, that we seem able to form a consistent 
idea of his qualities and characteristics. We know, for example, 
that the choice of a contemplative life was not the resulit of 
indifference to the fate of the world, or of any natural coldneiA 
or even calmness of temperament. In the opening lines of the 
second and third books we can mark the recoil of a humane 
and sensitive spirit from the horrors of the reign of terror which 
he witnessed in his youth, and from the anarchy and confusion 
which pirevuiled at Rome during his later years. We may also 
infer that he had not been through his whole caioer so much 
estranged from the social life of his day as he seems to have ton 
in his later years. Passages in his poem attest his familiarity 
with the pomp and luxury of city life, with the attractions of 
the public games and with the pageantry of great military 
spectacles. But much the greater mass of the illustrations of 
his philosophy indicate that, while engaged on his poem he must 
have passed much of his time m the open air, exercising at once 
the keen observation of a naturalist and the conitempkiive vision 
of a poet. He seems to have found a pleasure, more congenial ^ 
to tiie modem than to the ancient temperament, in ascending 
mountains or wandering among their solitudes (vi. 469, iv. 
575), References to companionship m these wanderings, and 
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the well-known description of the charm of a rustic meal 
(ii. 29) speak of kindly sociality rather than of any austere 
separation from his fellows. 

Other expressions in his poem (e.g. iii. 10, &c.) imply that 
he was also a student of books. P'oremost among these were 
the writings of Epicurus ; but he had also an intimate know- 
ledge of the philosophical poem of Empedocles, and at least 
an acquaintance with the works of Democritus, Anaxagoras, 
Heraclitus, Plato and the Stoical writers. Of other Greek prose 
writers he knew Thucydides and Hippocrates ; while of the 
poets he expresses in more than one passage the highest admira- 
tion of Homer, whom he imitated in several places. Next to 
Homer puripides is most frequently reproduced by him. But 
his poetical sympathy was not limited to the poets of Greece. 
Fof .his own countr}^man Ennius he expresses an affectionate 
admiration ; and ht imitates his language, his rhythm and his 
manner in many places. The fra^ents of the old tr^edian 
Pacuvius and of the satirist Lucilius show that Lucretius had 
made use of their expressions and materials. In his studies he 
was attracted l^y the older writers, both Greek and Roman, in 
whose masculine temperament and understanding he recognized 
an affinity with his own. 

His devotion to Epicurus seems at first sight more difficult 
to explain than his enthusiasm for Empedocles or Ennius. 
Probably he found in his calmness of temperament, even in his 
want of imagination, a sense of rest and of exemption from the 
disturbing influences of life ; while in his physical philosophy 
h# found both an answer to the questions which perplexed him 
and an inexhaustible stimulus to his intellectual curiosity. The 
combative energy, the sense of superiority, the spirit of satire, 
characteristic of him as a Roman, unite with his loyalty to 
Epicurus to render him not only polemical but intolerant and 
contemptuous in his tone toward the great antagonists of his 
system, the Stoics, whom, while constantly referring to them, 
he does not condescend even to name. With his admiration of 
the genius of others he combines a strong sense of his own power. 
He is quite conscious of the great importance and of the difficulty 
of his task ; but he feels his own ability to cope with it. 

It is more diffievdt to infer the moral than the intellectual 
characteristics of a great writer from the personal impress left 
by him on his work. Yet it is not too much to .say that there is no 
work in any literature that produces a profoimder impression of 
sincerity. No writer shows a juster scorn of all mere rhetoric 
and exaggeration. No one shows truer courage, not marred by 
irreverence, in confronting the great problems of human destiny, 
or greater strength in triumphing over human weakness. No one 
shows a truer humanity and a more tender sympathy with 
natural sorrow, r 

The peculiarity of the poem of Lucretius, that which makes it 
unique in literature, is that it is a reasoned system of philosophy, 
written in verse. The prosaic title l)e Rerum Natura, a transla- 
tion of the Grt irtpl <^iV€U)s, implies the subordination of the 
arti.stic to a speculative motive. As in the case of nearly all the 
gTeat works of Roman literary genius, the form of the poem was 
borrowed from the Greeks. The rise of speculative philosophy 
in Greece was coincident with the beginning of prose composition, 
and many of the earliest philosophers wrote in the prose of the 
Ionic dialect ; others, however, and especially the writers of the 
Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, expounded their systems in 
continuous poems composed in the epic hexameter. Most famous 
in connexion with this kind of poetry are Xenophanes and 
Parmenides, the Eleatics and Empedocles of Agrigentum. The 
last w'as less important as a philosopher, but greater than the 
others both as a poet and a physicist. On both of these grounds 
he had a greater attraction to Lucretius. The fragments of the 
poem of Empedocles Show that the Roman poet regarded that 
work as his model. - In accordance with this model he has given 
,to his own poem the form of a personal address, he has developed 
Jus argument systematically, and has applied the sustained 
impetus of epic poetry to .the treatment of .some of the driest and 
ab^trusest topics. Many ideas and expressions of the Sicilian 
hAve been reproduced by the Roman poet ; and the same tone of 


impassioned solemnity and melancholy seems to have pervaded 
both works. But Lucretius, if less original as a thinker, was 
prol^bly a much greater poet than Empedocles. What chiefly 
distinguishes him from his Greek prototypes is that his purpose 
is rather ethical than purely speculative ; the zeal of a teacher 
and reformer is more strong in him than even the intellectual 
passion of a thinker. His speculative ideas, his mural teaching 
and his poetical power are indeed interdependent on one another, 
and this interdependence is what mainly constitutes their 
power and interest. But of the three claims which he makes to 
immortelity, the importance of his subject, his desire to liberate 
the mind from the bonds of superstition and the charm and 
lucidity of his poetry — that which he himself regarded as supreme 
was the second. The main idea of the poem is the irreconcilable 
opposition between the truth of the laws of nature and the 
falsehood of the old superstitions. But, further, the happiness 
and the dignity of life are regarded by him as absolutely 
dependent on the acceptance of the true and the rejection of the 
false doctrine. In the Epicurean system of philosophy he 
l^lieved that he had found the weapons by which this war of 
liberation could be most effectually waged. Following Epicurus 
he sets before himself the aim of finally crushing that fear of the 
gods and that fear of death resulting from it which he regards as 
the source of all the human ills. Incidentally he desires also 
to purify the heart from other violent passions which corrupt it 
and mar its peace. But the source even of these — the passions of 
ambition and avarice — he finds in the fear of death ; and that 
fear he resolves into the fear of eternal punishment after death. 

The selection of his subject and the order in which it is treated 
are determined by this motive. Although the title of the poem 
implies that it is a treatise on the “ whole nature of thing.s,*’ 
the aim of Lucretius is to treat only those branches of science 
which are neces.sary to clear the mind from the fear of the gods 
and the terrors of a future state. In the two earliest books, 
accordingly, he lays down and largely illustrates the first prin- 
ciples of being with the view of showing that the world is not 
governed by capricious agency, but has come into exiistence, 
continues in existence, and will ultimately pa.ss away in accord- 
ance with the primary conditions of the elemental atoms which, 
along with empty space, are the only eternal and immutable 
substances. These atoms are themselves infinite in number but 
limited in their varieties, and by their ceaseless movement and 
combinations during infinite time and through infinite space 
the whole process of creation is maintained. In the third book 
he applies the principles of the atomic philosophy to explain the 
nature of the mind and vital principle, with the view of showing 
that the soul perishes with the body, in the fourth book he 
discusses the Epicurean doctrine of the images, which are cast 
from all bodies, and which act either on the senses or immediately 
on the mind, in dreams or waking visions, as affording the ex- 
planation of the belief in the continued existence of the spirits 
of the departed. The fifth book, which has the most general 
interest, professes to explain the process by which the earth, the 
sea, the sky, the sun, moon and stars, were formed, the origin 
of life, and the gradual advance of man from the most savage to 
the most civilized condition. All these topics are treated with 
the view of showing that the world is not itself divine nor directed 
by divine agency. The sixth book is devoted to the explanation, 
in accordance with natural causes, of some of the more abnormal 
phenomena, such as thunderstorms, volcanoes, earthquakes, &c., 
which arc special causes of supernatural terrors. 

The consecutive study of the argument produces on most 
readers a mixed feeling of dissatisfaction and admiration. Thev 
are repelled by the dryness of much of the matter, the unsuitable- 
ness of many of the topics discussed for poetic treatment, the 
arbitrary assumption of premises, the entire failure to establish 
the connexion between the concrete phenomena which the 
author professes to explain and the.se assumptions, and the 
erroneousness of many of the doctrines which are stated with 
dogmatic confidence. On the other hand, they are constantly 
impressed by his power of reasoning both deductively and 
inductively, by the subtlety and fertility of invention with which 
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he applies analogies, by the clearness and keenness of his observa- 
tion, by the fulness of matter with which his mind is stored, and 
by the consecutive force, the precision and distinctness of his 
style, when employed in the processes of scientific exposition. 
The first two books enable us better than anything else in ancient 
literature to appreciate the boldness and, on the whole, the 
reasonableness of the ancient mind in forming hypotheses on 
great matters that still occupy the investigations of physical 
science. The third and fourth books give evidence of acuteness 
in psychological analysis; the fourth and sixth of the most 
active and varied observation of natural phenomena ; the fifth 
of original insight and strong common sense in conceiving the 
origin of society and the progressive advance of man to civiliza- 
tion. But the chief value of Lucretius as a thinker lies in his 
firm grasp of speculative ideas, and in his application of them to 
the interpretation of human life and nature. All phenomena, 
moral as well as material, are contemplated by him in their 
relation to one great organic whole, which he acknowledges 
under the name of “ Natura daedala rerum,” and the most 
beneficent manifestations of which he seems to symbolize and 
almost to deify in the “ Alma Venus,” whom, in apparent con- 
tradiction to his denial of a divine interference with human 
affairs, he invokes with prayer in the opening lines of the poem. 
In this conception of nature are united the conceptions of law and 
order, of ever-changing life and interdependence, of immensity, 
individuality, and all-pervading subtlety, under which the 
universe is apprehended both by his intelligence and his imagina- 
tion. 

Nothing can be more unlike the religious and moral attitude 
of Lucretius than the old popular conception of him as an 
atheist and a preacher of the doctrine of pleasure. It is true that 
ho denies the doctrines of a supernatural government of the 
world and of a future life. But his arguments again.st the first 
are really only valid against the limited and unworthy concep- 
tions of divine agency involved in the ancient religions ; his 
denial of the second is prompted by his vital realization bf all 
that is meant by ilie arbitrary infliction of eternal torment after 
death. His war with the popular beliefs of his time is waged, not 
in the interests of licence, but in vindication of the sanctity of 
human feeling. The cardinal line of the poem, 

“ T.T,ntum religio potuit suadcrc malorum," 

is elicited from him as his protest against the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
by her father. But in his very denial of a cruel, limited and 
capricious agency of the gods, and in his imaginative recognition 
of an orderly, all-pervading, all-regulating power, we find at 
least a nearer approach to the higlier conceptions of modern 
theism than in any of the other imaginative conceptions of 
ancient poetry and arl. But his conception even of the ancient 
gods and of their indirect influence on human life is more worthy 
than the popular one. He conceives of them as living a life of 
eternal peace and exemption from passion, in a world of their 
own ; and the highest ideal of man is, through the exercise of his 
reason, to realize an image of this life. Although they are 
conceived of as unconcerned with the interests of our world, 
yet influences arc supposed to emanate from them which the 
human heart is capable of receiving and assimilating. The effect 
of unworthy conceptions of the divine nature is that they render 
a man incapable of visiting the temples of the gods in a calm 
spirit, or of receiving the emanations that “ announce the 
divine peace ” in peaceful tranquility. The supposed “ atheism ” 
of Lucretius proceeds from a more deeply reverential spirit than 
that of the majority of professed believers in all times. 

His moral, attitude is also far removed from that of ordinary 
ancient Epicureanism or of modern materialism. Though he 
acknowledges pleasure to be the law of life, yet he is far from 
regarding its attainment as the end of life. What man needs is 
not enjoyment, biit “ peace and a pure heart.” The victory 
to he won by man is the triumph over fear, ambition, passion, 
luxur}\ With the conquest over these nature herself supplies 
all that is needed for happiness. Self-control and renunciation 
are the lessons which be preaches. 


It has been doubted whether Cicero,^ in his short criticism in 
the letter already referred to, concedes to Lucretius both the 
gifts of genius and the accomplishment of art or only one of 
them. Readers of a later time, who could compare his work with 
the finished works of the Augustan age, would certainly disparage 
his art rather than his power. But with Cicero it was different He 
greatly admired, or professed to admire, the genius of the early 
Roman poets, while he shows indifference to the poetical genius 
of his younger contemporaries. Yet he could ,zkOt have been 
insensible to the immense superiority in rhythmical smoothness 
which the hexameter of Lucretius has over that of Ennius and 
Lucilius. And no reader of Lucretius can doubt that he attached 
the greatest importance to artistic execution, and tha^ he took 
a great pleasure, not only in ” the long roll of his hexameter,” 
but also in producing the effects of alliteration, assonajjee, 
&c., which are so marked a peculiarity in the style of Plautus and 
the earlier Roman poets. He allows his taste for these tricks 
of style to degenerate into mannerism. And this is the only 
drawback to the impression of absolute spontaneity which his 
style produces. He was unfortunate in living before the natural 
rudeness of Latin art had been successfully grappled with. 
His only important precursors in serious poetry were Ennius and 
Luciliu.s, and, though he derived from the first of these an 
impulse to shape the Latin tongue into a fitting vehicle for the 
expression of elevated emotion and imaginative conception, he 
could find in neither a guide to follow in the task he set before 
himself. The difficulty and novelty of his task enhances our 
sense of his power. His finest pass^es are thus characterized 
by afre.shness of feeling and enthusiasm of discovery. But the 
result of these conditions and of his own inadequate conception 
of the proper limits of his art is that his best poetry is clqgged 
with a great mass of alien matter, which no treatment in the 
world could have made poetically endurable. (W. Y. S.) 

Authorititis. — The two most ancient manuscripts of Lucretius, 
O and Q, are both at Leiden, one being a folio (obiongus) and the other 
a quarto [quadratus]. Upon these alone the modem texts are 
founded. The scientific editing of the text began with C. C. Lach- 
mann (1852) whose work still holds the field. The most important 
commentary is that of H. A. J. Munro (4th ed., 1886) with a prose 
translation. For the earlier editions it is sufficient to refer to the 
account in Munro’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. ^ sqq.* Giussani's com- 
plete edition (with Italian notes, 1896) and R. Heinze's edition of 
book iii. (1897) are also of value. So too are A. Brieger’s numerous 
contributions in German periodicals and hi.s text in the Teubner series 
{2nd cd., 1899). 

The philosophy of Lucretius has been much studied in recent rimes. 
Amongst special treatises may be mentioned K. H. Usener's Epicurea 
(1887) ; J. Woltjer's Lucretii fkilosophia cum fontibus comparata 
(1877) > Masson's Atomic Theory of LucreHus (1884) and 

Lucretius : Epicurean and Poet (1^09) ; and several papers and 
treatises by Brieger and Giussani. 

On the characteristics of the poet as a whol 9 , C. Martha s Le 
Poime de Luerdee (4th ed., Paris, 1885) and W. Y. Sellar in cha^. xi. 
sqq, of the Roman Poets of the Republic, may be consulted. There 
are useful bibliographies in W. S. Teufiers History of Roman Literature 
(English trans. by 6. C. W. Warr) and Martin v. Si^anz's Geschichte 
der romischen Litteratur. 

The following translations into English verse are known : T. Cre^h 
(1683), J. M. Good (1805), 'I'. Busby (1813), C. F. Johnson (New Yofle, 
1872), T. C. Baring (1884). There is also a translation by Cyril 
Bailey (Oxford, 1910). 

LUCRINUS LACUS, or Lucrine Lake, a lake of Campania, 
Italy, about i m. to the N. of Lake Avernus, and only separated 
from the sea (Gulf of Pozzuoli) by a narrow strip of land, traversed 
by the coast road. Via Herculanea, which runs on an embank- 
ment, the construction of which was traditionally attributed to 
Heracles in Strabo’s time— and the modem railway. Its size 
has been much reduced by the rise of the crater of the Monte- 
nuovo in 1538. Its greatest depth is about 15 ft. In Roman 
days its fisheries were important and were let out by the state 

^ Ad Q. Frair. ii. 9 (ii), 13. Both aense and words have been 
much disputed. The general sense is probably that given by the 
following . restoration, *' Lucretii poemata, ut scrihis, ita sunt multis 
hominibus ingenii multae etiam (MSS. tamen) artis, sed cum ad 
umbilicum (omitted in MSS.) veneris, virum tc putabo, si Sallustlf 
Empedoclea legeris, hominem non putabo.” This would concede 
Lucretius both genius and art, but i^ply at the same time that he 
was not easy reding. 
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to contractors. Its oyster-beds were, as at the present day, re- 
nowned ; their foundation is attributed to one Sergius Grata, 
about 100 B.c. It was also in favour as a resort for pleasure 
excursions from Baiae (cf. Martial i. 63), and its banks were 
covered with villas, of which the best known was Cicero's 
Academia, on the E. bank. The remnants of this villa, with the 
village of Tripergola, disappeared in 1538. 

S«e J. BekMsh, Campanien, cd. 2 (Breslau, 1890), 172. 

LUCULLUS, the name of a Roman plebeian family of the 
Licinian gens. By far the most famous of its members was 
Lucius Licinius Lucullxjs (r . 1 10-56), surnamed Ponticus from 
his victories in Asia Minor over Mithradates VI. of Pontus. 
His^ father, of the same name, had held an important military 
command in Sicily, but on his return to Rome he was prosecuted 
01)^^ chaig^e of bribery and condemned to exile. His mother was 
Caecilia, of the family of the Metelli, and sister of Quintus 
Caecilius Metellus Numidicus. Early in life he attached himself 
to the parly of Sulla, and to that party he remained constant. 
He attracted Sulla’s notice in the Social War (90) and in 88, 
when Sulla was appointed to the command of the war against 
Mithradates, accompanied him as quaestor to Greece and Asia 
Minor. While Sulla was besieging Athens, Lucullus raised a j 
fleet and drove Mithradates out of the Mediterranean. He won 
a brilliant victory off Tenedos, and had he been more of a patriot 
and less of a party man he might have ended a perilous war. 
In 84 peace was concluded with Mithradates. Sulla returned 
to Rome, while Lucullus remained in Asia, and by wise and 
generous financial reforms laid the foundation of the prosperity 
of the province. The rosuH of his policy was that he became 
extremely popular with the provincials, but offended many of 
the publicani, a powerful class which farmed the public revenue. 
In 80 he returned to Rome as curivle aedilc, in which capacity 
he cxiiibitjcd games of excqDtional magnificence. Soon after- 
wards (77) he was elected praetor, and was next appointed to 
the province of Africa, where he again won a good name as a 
just and considerate governor. In 74 he became consul, and 
went to Asia at tihc head of about 30,000 foot and 2000 horse, 
to defend the province of Bithynia against Mithradates, who 
was besieging his colleague, Marcus Aurelius Cotta, in Chalccdon 
on the Propontis. MitJiradatcs was forced to retire along the 
sea-coasl till he halted Ijefore the strong city of Cyzicus, which 
he besieged. Lucullus, however, cut off his communications on 
the land side, and, aided by bad weather, forced him to raise 
the siege. In the autumn of 73 Lucullus marched to Cabeira 
or Neocaesarea, where llie king had gone into winter quarters 
with a vague hope that his son-in-law, Tigranes, king of Annenia, 
and possibly even the Parthians, might come to his aid. Al- 
Ihou^ tlie force's of Mithradates were far superior in nural)ers, 
his troops were no match for tiie Roman legionaries. A large 
detachment nf his army having been cut up by one of LucuUus’s 
lieutenant-generals, the king decided on instant retreat. The 
retreat soon became a disorderly flight, Mithradates himself 
Hsscaping with difficulty into Lesser Armenia. 

"'Thus Pontus, witSi the exception of some of the maritimie 
cities, such as Sinope, Heraclea and Amisus, became Roman 
teiTitory% Two years were occupied in the capture of these 
strongjiolds, while Lucullus busied himself with a general reform 
of the administration of the province erf Asia. His next step 
was to demand the surrender of Mithradates and to threaten 
Tigranes with war in the event of refusal. In the spring of 69, 
at the head of only two legions, he marched through Sophene, 
the south-western portion of Armenia, crossed the Tigris, and 
pushed on to the newly-huilt royal city, Tigranocerta, situated 
on one of the afflueirts of that river. A motley host, made up out 
of the tribes bordering on the Black Sea and the Caspian, hovered 
.round his small «rmy, but failed to hinder him from laying siege 
to the town. Lucullus showed consummate military capacity, 
contriving to maintain the siege and at the same time to give 
vbattje to the enemy’s vastly superior forces. There might now 
have been peace but for tlie interference of Mithradates^ who 
prised Tigranes to renew the wair and to seek the aid and 
alliance of Partliia. The Parthian king, however, preferred a 


treaty with Rome to a treaty with Armenia, and desired simply 
to have the Euphrates recognized as his western boundary. 
Mithradates next appealed to the national spirit of the peoples 
of the East generally, and endeavoured to rouse them to a united 
effort. The position Of Lucullus was critical. The home govern- 
ment was for recalling him, and his army was disaffected. 
Nevertheless, though continually harassed by the enemy, he 
persisted in marching northwards from Tigranocerta over the 
high table-land of central Annenia, in the hope of reaching 
Artaxata on the Araxes. But the open mutiny of his troops 
compelled him to recross the Tigris into the Mesopotamian 
valley. Here, on a dark tempestuous night, he surprised and 
stormed Nisibis, the capital of the Armenian district of Meso- 
potamia, and in this city, which yielded him a rich booty, he 
found satisfactory winter quarters. Meantime Mithradates was 
again in Pontus, and in a disastrous engagement at Ziela the 
Roman camp was taken and the army slaughtered to a man. 
Lucullus was obliged to retreat into Asia Minor, leaving Tigranes 
and Mithradates masters of Pontus and Cappadocia. The work 
of eight years of war was undone. In 66 Lucullus was superseded 
by Pompey. He had fairly earned the honour of a triumph, but 
! his powerful enemies at Rome and charges of maladministration, 
to which his immense wealth gave colour, caused it to be deferred 
till 63. From this time, with the exception of occasional public 
appearances, be gave himself up to elegant luxury, with which 
he combined a sort of dilettante pursuit of philosophy, literature 
and art. As a general he does not seem to have possessed the 
entire confidence of his troops, owing probably to his natural 
hauteur and the strict discipline which he imposed on them. 
The same causes made him unpopular with the Roman capitalists, 
whose sole object was the accumulation of enormous fortunes 
by farming the revenue of the provinces. 

Among the Roman nobles who revelled in the newly acquired 
riches of the East, Lucullus stood pre-eminent. His park and 
pleasure grounds near Rome, and the costly and laborious works 
in his parks and villas at lusculum, near Naples, earned for him 
from Pompey (it is said) the title of the “ Roman Xerxes.” On 
one of his luxuricKus entertainments he is said to have spent 
upwards of £3000. He was a liberal patron of Greek philosophers 
and men of letters, and he collected a valuable library, to w’hich 
such men had free access, lie himself is said to have been a 
student of Greek literature, and to have written a history’ of the 
Marsian war in Greek, inserting solecisms to show that he was a 
Roman. He was one of the interlocutors in Cicero’s Academica, 
the second book (first edition) of which was called Lucullus, 
Sulla also entrusted him with the revision of his Memoirs. 'Fhe 
introduction of the cherry-tree from Asia into Europe is attri- 
buted to him. It appears that he became mentally feeble some 
years before his death, and was obliged to surrender the manage- 
ment of his affairs to his brother Marcus. The usual funeral 
panegyric was pronounced on him in the Forum, and the people 
would have had him buried by the side of Sulla in the Campus 
Martius, but at his brother's request he was laid in his splendid 
villa at Tusculum. 

See Plutarch’s L mcm// ms; Appian's IVar; the epitomes 

of the lost books of Livy; and many passages in Cicero. Some 
allusioufi will also bo found in Dio Cassius, Pliny and Athenaeus. 
Fbr the Mithradatic wars, see labliography under Mithradatbs (VI. 
of Pontus) ; and ^nerally G. Boissier, Cicero and his Friends (Eng. 
trans. by A. D. Jones, 1897); H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Reliquiae ^i. 
p. cebnexv. ; W. I>nmiann, Gesehichte Roms, iv. His Fhgium is 
given in C.I.L. i. agi. 

His brother, Marcus Licinius Lucullus, was adopted by 
Marcus Terefttius Varro, and was hence known as Marcus 
Terentius Varro Lucullus. ' In 82 b.c. he served under Sulla 
against Marius. In 79 he was curule aedile with his brother, 
in 77 praetor, in 73 consul with Gains Cassius Varus. When 
praetor he fotbade the Carryihg of arms by slaves, and with his 
colleague in the consiflihip passed the lex Terentia Cassia, to 
give authority for purchasing com with the public money and 
retailing it at a fixed price at Rome. As proconsul in Macedonia 
he made war with greht cruelty against the Dardani and Bessi, 
and compelled them to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 
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Having enjoyed a triumph, he was sent out to the East to settle 
the affairs of the provinces conquered by his brother. He sided 
with Cicero during the Catilinarian conspiracy, did his utmost 
to prevent his banishment, and subsequently sMpp&itid his 
claim for the restoration of his house. He was one df the better 
representatives of the optimates, and enjoyed some reputation 
as an orator. 

Seo Cicero, De Dotno, 52 ; Pro TulliOt 8 ; In Verrem, iii. 70, v. 21 ; 
Florus, iii. 4, 7 ; Ammianus Marcellinus xxvii. 4,11; Plutarch, 
Sulla, 27 ; Luctdlus, 35, 36, 43 ; Orelli's Onomasticon Tullianum, 

LUetJS FERONIAK9 an ancient shrine in Etruria. It was 
visited both by Latins and Sabines even in the time of TuUus 
Hostilius and was plundered by Hannibal in 211 b.c. It was 
undoubtedly in the territory of Capena {q.v.) ; but in imperial 
times it became an independent community receiving a colony 
of Octavian’s veterans {Colonia lulta felix LUcoferensis) and 
possessing an amphitheatre. Its site has been disputed. Some 
authorities place it on the Colle Civitucola (but see Capena), 
others at the church of S. Abbondio near Rignano, others (and 
probably rightly) at Nazzano, which was reached by a branch 
road from the Via Flaminia, where remains of a circular temple 
have been found. 

See E. Bormann in Corp. Inscr. LaL xi. 56$ sqq. ; H. Nissen, 
Italische Landeskunde, ii. 369 sqq. (T. As.) 

LUCY, RICHARD DE (d. 1179), called the “loyal," chief 
justiciar of England, appears in the latter part of Stephen’s 
reign as sheriff and justiciar of the county of Essex. He became, 
on the accession of Henry 11 ., chief justiciar conjointly with 
Robert dc Beaumont, earl of Leicester ; and after the death 
of the latter (1168) held the office without a colleague for twelve 
years. The chief servant and intimate of the king he was among 
the first of the royal party to incur excommunication in the 
Hecket controversy. In 1173 he played an important part in 
suppressing the rebellion of the English barons, and commanded 
the royalists at the battle of Fornham. He resigned the justiciar- 
ship in 1179, though pressed by the king to continue in office, 
and retired to Lesues Abbey in Kent, which he had founded and 
where he died. Lucy’s son, Godfrey de Lucy (d. 1204), .was 
bishop of Winchester from 1189 to his death in September 1204 ; 
he took a prominent part in public affairs during the reigns 
of Henry II., Richard 1 . and John. 

Sec J. 11. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville (1892) ; Sir J. H. Ramsay, 
Angevin Empire (1903) ; and W. Stubbs, Constitutional History, vol, 1. 

LUCY, SIR THOl^ (1532 1600), the English Warwiclcshire 
squire who is traditionally associated with the youth of William 
Shakespeare, was born on the 24th of April 153a, the son of 
William Lucy, and was descended, according to Dugdalc, from 
Thurstane dc Chcrlecotc, whose son Walter received the village 
of Charlecote from Henry de Montfort about ugo. Walter is 
said to have married^ into the Anglo-Norman family of Lucy, 
and his son adopted the mother's surname. Three of Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s ancestors had been .sheriffs of Warwickshire and Leicester^ 
shire, and on his father’s death in 1552 he inherited Sherborne 
and Hampton Lucy in addition to Charlecote, which was rebuilt 
for him by John of Padua, known as John Thorpe, about 1558. 
By his marriage with Joyce Acton he inherited Sutton Park 
in Worcestershire, and became in 1586 high sheriff of the county. 
He was knighted in 1565. He is said to have been under the 
tutorship of John Foxe, who is supposed to have imbued his 
pupil with the Puritan principles which he displayed as knight 
of the shire for Warwick in the parliament of 1571 and as sheriff 
of the county, but aS Mrs. Carmichael Slopes points out Foxe 
only left Oxford in 1545, and in 1547 went up to London, so 
that the connexion must have been short. He often appeared 
at Stratford-on-Avon as justice of the peace and as commissioner 
of musters for the county. As justice of the peace he showed 
great zeal against the Ca^olics, and took his sl^re in the arrest 
of Edward Arden in 1583. In 1585 he introduced into parlia- 
ment a bill for the better preservation of game and grain, and 
his reputation as a preserver of game gives some coloiur to the 
^xakespearian tradition connected with his name. Nicholas 
Rowe, writing in 1710, told a story that Lucy prosecuted Shake- 
epearc for deer-stealing. from Charlecote Park in 1585, and that 


Shakespeare aggravated the offence by wii^ a ballad on his 
prosecutor. trouble arising from this incid&t isi shid to have 

driven Shakespeart from Stratford to London. The tale was 
corroborated by Archdeacon 'Davies of Sapperton, Gloucester- 
shire, who died in 1708. Tlie story is not necessarily, falsified 
by the fact that there was no deer park at Charlecote at the 
time, since there was a warren, and the term warred iegafily bOVers 
a preserve for other animals than hares or rabbits^ ro^ffeer 
among others. Shakespeare is generally supposed to have 
caricatured the local magnate of Stratford in his portrait of 
Justice Shallow, who made his first appearame in the second 
part of Henry IV., and a second in the M&rry Wives of Windsor, 
Robert Shallow is a justice of the peace in the county of Glou- 
cester and his ancestors have the dozen white hices^in their 
coats, the aims of the Lucys being three luces, while in Dug- 
dale’s Warwickskire (ed. 1656) there is drawn a coatHof*aiiMi in 
which these are repeated in each of the four quarters, making 
twelve in all. There ore many considerations which make it 
unlikely that Shallow represents Lucy, the chief being the note^ 
worthy difference in their circumstances. Lucy died at Charle- 
cote on the 7th of July 1600. His grandson, Sir Thomas Lucy 
(1585-1640), was a hiend of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and was 
eulogized by John Davies of Hereford in 1610. The Charlecote 
estates eventually passed to llie Rev. John Hammond through 
his marriage with Alice Lucy, and in 1789 he adopted the name 
of Lucy. 

For a detailed account of Sir Thomas Lucy, with bis son and grand- 
son of the same name, see Mrs C. Carmichael Slopes, Shakespeare's 
Warwickshire Contemporaries (2nd ed., iW). Cf. also an article i>y 
Mrs Btopes in the Fortnightly Review (Feb. 1903), entitled “ Sir 
Thomas Lucy not the Original of justice Shallow,^' and J. O. Halli- 
well-Phillipps, Observations on the Charlecote Traditions (Brighton, 
1887). 

LUDDITES, the name given to organized bands of English 
rioters for the destruction of machinery, who made their first 
appearance in Nottingham and the neighbouring districts to- 
wards the end of 183 j. The origin of the name is given 
in Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth (iii. 80). In 1779 there 
lived in a village in Leicestershire a person of weak intellect, 
called Ned Ludd, who was the butt of the boys of the village. 
On one occasion Ludd pursued one of his tormentors into a 
house where were two of the frames used in stocking manufac- 
ture, and, not being able to catch the boy, \Tnted his anger on 
the frames. Afterwards, whenever any frames were broken, it 
became a common saying that Ludd had done it. The riots 
arose out of the severe distress caused by the war with France. 
The leader of the riotous bands took the name of “ General 
Ludd." The riots were speciall;^ directed against machinery 
because of the widespread prejudice that its use produced a 
scarcity in the demand for labour. Apart frqpi this prejudice, 
it was inevitable that the economic and social revolution implied 
in the change from manual labour to work by machinery should 
give rise to great misery. The riots began with the destruction 
of stocking and lace frames, and, continuing thfough the winter 
and the following spring, spread into Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire. They were met by sevYre 
repressive legi.slation, introduced by Lord Liverpool’s govern- 
ment, a notable feature in the opposition to which was Lord 
Byron’s speech in the House of Lords. In 1816 the rioting was 
resumed, caused by the depression which followed the peace of 
1815 and aggravated by one of the worst of recorded harvests. 
In that year, although the centre of the rioting was agiun in 
Nottingham, it extended over almost the whole Idngdom. The 
rioters were also thoroughly organised. While part of .the band 
destroyed the machinery, sentinels were posted to give warning 
of the approach of the military. Vigorous repressive measures, 
and, especially, reviving prosperity, brougjit the movement 
to an end. 

See G. Fellew, Life and Correspondence of^ H. Addington, isi 
Viscount Sidmouth (London, 1847) ; fencer Wa^le, History of 
England, vol. i. (LoxKlon, 1890) ; and tat AwnuAl KegimriCft x8iz, 
1812 and i8i6. • 

LUlWlfSOHEID, a town in iht Prussian province of Wesb* 
phalia, 19 m. by rail S.S.E. of Hagen. Pop. (1905) 38,9x1. It 
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is the seat of various hardware manufactures^ among them metal- 
plated and tin-plated goods, buckles, fancy nails and brooches, 
and has iron-foundries and machine shops. From the counts of 
Altena Liidenscheid passed to the counts of the Mark, with 
which district it was ceded to Brandenburg early in the t7th 
century. 

LUDHIANA, a town and district of British India, in the 
Jullundur division of the Punjab. The town is 8 m. from the 
present left bank of the Sutlej, 228 m. by rail N.W. of Delhi. I 
Pop. (1901) 48,649. It is an important centre of trade in grain, 
and has manufactures of shawls, &c., by Kashmiri weavers, and 
of scarve.s, turbans, furniture and carriages. There is an American 
Presbyterian mission, which maintains a medical school for 
Christian women, founded in 1894. 

'I’hc District of Ludhiana lies south of the river Sutlej, and 
noivh of the native states of Patiala, ]ind, Nabha and Maler 
Kotla. Area 1455 sq. m. The district consists tor the most 
part of a broad plain, without hills or rivers, stretching north- 
ward from the native borders to the ancient bed of the Sutlej. 
The soil is a rich clay, broken by large patches of shifting sand. 
On the eastern edge, towards Umballa, the clay is covered by 
a bed of rich mould, suitable for the cultivation of cotton and 
sugar-cane. Towards the west the sand occurs in union with the 
superficial clay, and forms a light friable soil, on which cereals 
form the most profitable crop. Even here, however, the earth is 
so retcnti\T of moisture that good harvests arc reaped from 
fields which appear mere stretches of dry and sandy waste, 
'fhese southern uplands descend to the Vcdley of the Sutlej by 
an abrupt terrace, which marks tlie former bed of the river. 
The principal stream has shifted to the opposite side of the 
valley, leaving an alluvial strip, 10 m. in width, between its 
ancient and its modern bed. The Sutlej itself is here only 
navigable for boats of small burden. A branch of the Sirhind 
canal irrigates a large part of the western area. The population 
in 1901 was 673,097. The principal crops are wheat, millets, 
pulse, maize and sugar-aine. The district is crossed by the main 
line of the Nortli- Wes tern railway from Delhi to Laliorc, with 
two branches. 

During the Mussulman epoch, the history of the district is 
bound up with that of the Rais of Raikot, a family of converted 
Rajputs, who received the country as a fief under the Sayyid 
dynasty, about 1445. The town uf Ludliiana was founded in 
1480 by two of the Lodi race (then ruling at Delhi), from whom 
it derives its name, and was built in great part from tlie pre- 
histoi ic bricks of Sunet. The Lodis continued in possession until 
1620, when it again fell into tlie hands of the Rais of Raikot. 
ITiroughout the palmy days of the Mogul empire the Raikot 
family held sway, but the Sikhs took advantage of the troubled 
period which accompanied the Mogul decadence to establish 
their supremacy south of the Sutlej. Several of their chieftains 
made encroachments on the domains of the Rais, who were only 
abl(‘ to hold thgr own by the aid of (jcorge Thomas, the famous 
adventurer of Hariana. In 1806 Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej 
apd reduced the obstinate Mahommedan family, and distributed 
their territory amongst his co-rcligionLsts. Since the British 
occupation of the Punjab, Ludhiana has grown in wealth and 
population. 

See Ludhiana District Gazetteer (Lahore, 1907). 

LUDINGTON, a city and the county-seat of Mason county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on Lake Michigan, at the mouth of the Mar- 
quette river, about 85 m. N.W. of Grand Rapids. Pop. (1900) 
7166, of whom 2259 were foreign-bom; (1904, state census) 7259. 
it is served by the PCre Marquette, and the Ludington and 
Northern railways, and by steamboat lines to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other lake ports. To Manitowoc, Milwaukee, 
Kewanee and Two Rivers, Wisconsin, on the W. shore of Lake 
Michigan, cars, especially those of the P^re Marquette railway, 
are ferried from here. Ludington was formerly well known as a 
lumber centre, but this industry has greatly declined. There are 
various manufactures, and the city has a large grain trade. 
On the site of the city P6re Marquette died and was buried, but 
his body was removed within a year to Point St Tgnace. Luding- 


ton was settled about 1859, and was chartered as a city in 1873. 
It was originally named P6re Marquette, but was renamed in 
1871 in honour uf James Ludington, a local lumberman. 

LUDLOW, EDMUND (c. 1617-1692), English parliamentarian, 
son of Sir Henry Ludlow of Maiden Bradley, Wiltshire, whose 
family had been established in that county since the 15th century, 
was born in 1617 or 1618. He went to Trinity College, Oxford, 
and was admitted to the Inner Temple in 1638. When the Great 
Rebellion broke out, he engaged as a volunteer in the life guard 
of Lord Essex. His first essay in arms was at Worcester, his next 
at Edgehill. He was made governor of Wardour Castle in 1643, 
but had to surrender after a tenacious defence on the i8th of 
March 1644. On being exchanged soon afterwards, he engaged 
as major of Sir A. Hesilrige's regiment of horse. He was present 
at the second battle of Newbury, October 1644, at the siege of 
Basing House in November, and took part in an expedition to 
relieve Taunton in December. In Januaty his regiment was 
sumrised by Sir M. Langdale, Ludlow himself escaping with 
difficulty . In 1646 he was elected M.P. for Wilts in the room of 
his father and attached himself to the republican party. He 
opposed the negotiations with the king, and was one of the chief 
promoters of Pride’s Purge in 1648. He was one of the king’s 
judges, and signed the warrant for his execution. In February 
he was elected a member of the council of state. In Januar\- 
1651 Ludlow was sent into Ireland as lieutenant-general of horse, 
holding also a civil commission. Here he spared neither health 
nor money in the public service. Ireton, the deputy of Ireland, 
died on the 26th (*f November 1651 ; Ludlow then held the chief 
command, and had practically completed the conquest of the 
island when he resigned his authority to Fleetwood in October 
1652. Though disapproving Cromwell’s action in dissolving the 
Long Parliament, he maintained his employment, but when 
Cromwell was declared Protector he declined to acknowledge 
his authority. On returning to England in Octolier 1655 he was 
arrested, and on refusing to submit to the government \\as 
allowed to retire to Essex. After Oliver Cromwell’s death 
Ludlow was returned for Hindon in Richard’s parliament ol 
1659, but opposed the continuance of the protectorate. He sat 
in the restored Rump, and was a member of its council of state 
and of the committee of safety after its second expulsion, and a 
commissioner for the nomination of officers in the army. In July 
he was sent to Ireland as commander-in-chief. Returning in 
October 1659, he endeavoured to support the failing republican 
cause by reconciling the army to the parliament. In December 
he returned hastily to Ireland to suppress a movement in favour 
of the l^ng Parliament, but on arrival found himself almo.st 
without supporters. He came back to England in January 1660, 
and was met by an impeachment presented against him to 
the restored parliament. His influence and authority had now 
disappeared, and all chance of regaining them vanished with 
Lambert’s failure. He took his seat in the Convention parlia- 
ment as member for Hindon, but his election was annulled on the 
1 8th of May. Ludlow was not excepted from the Act of In- 
demnity, but was included among the fifty-two for whom punish- 
ment less than capital was reserved. Accordingly, on the 
proclamation of the king ordering the regicides to come in, 
Ludlow emerged from his concealment, and on the 20th of June 
surrendered to the Speaker ; but finding that his life w'as not 
assured, he succeeded in escaping to Dieppe, travelled to Geneva 
and I^usanne, and thence to Vevey, then under the protection 
of the canton of Bern. - There he remained, and in spite of plots 
to assassinate him he was unmolested by the government of 
that canton, which had also extended its protection to other 
regicides. He steadily refused during thirty years of exile to 
have anything to do with the desperate enterprises of republican 
plotters. But in 1689 he returned to England, hoping to be 
employed in Irish afiairs. He was however remembered only 
as a regicide, and an address from the House of Commons was 
presented to William III. by Sir Edward Seymour, requesting 
the king to issue a proclamation for his arrest. Ludlow escaped 
again, and returned to Vevey, where he died in 1692. A monu- 
ment raised to his memory by his widow is in the church of 
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St Martin. Over the door of the house in which he lived was 
placed the inscription “ Omne solum forti patria, quia Patris.” 
Ludlow married Elizj^th, daughter of William 'fhomas, of 
Wenvoe, Glamorganshire, but left no issue. 

His Memoirs, extending to the year 1672, were published in 1698- 
1699 at Vevey and have been often reprinted ; a new edition, with 
notes and illustrative material and introductory memoir, was issued 
by C. H. Firth in 1894. They are strongly partisan, but the picture 
of the times is lifolike and realistic. Ludlow also published " a 
letter from Sir Hardress Waller ... to Lieutenant-General Ludlow 
with his answer " (16O0), in defence ol his conduct in Ireland. See 
C. H. Firth's article in Diet. Nat. Biog. ; Guizot's Monk's Contempo- 
raries ; A. Stein’s Briefe Englischer Fliichtlinge in dev Schweiz. 

LUDLOW, a market town and municipal borough in the Ludlow 
parliamentary division of Shropshire, England, on the Hereford- 
Shrewsbury joint line of the Great Western and London & 
North Western railways, 162 m. W.N.W. from London. Pop. 
(190J) 4552. Jt is beautifully situated at the junction of the 
rivers Teme and Corve, upon and about a wooded eminence 
crowned by. a massive ruined castle. Parts of this castle date 
from the 11th century, but there are many additions such as 
the late Nonnan circular chapel, the Decorated state rooms, 
and details in Perpendicular and Tudor styles. The parish 
church of St Lawrence is a cruciform Perpendicular building, 
with a lofty central tower, and a noteworthy east window, 
its 15th-century glass showing tlie martyrdom of St Lawrence. 
'J'here are many fine half-timbered houses of the 17th century, 
and one of seven old town-gates remains. The grammar school, 
founded in the reign of John, was incorporated by Edward 1 . 
The principal public buildings are the guildhall, town-hall 
and market-house, and public rooms, which include a museum 
of natural history. Tanning and flour-milling are carried on. 
The town is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area 416 acres. 

The country neighbouring Ludlow is richly wooded and hilly, 
while the scenery of the Teme is exquisite. Westward, Vinnal 
Hill reaches 1235 ^L, eastward lies Titterstone Clee (1749 ft.). 
Richard’s Castle, 3 m. S. on the borders of Herefordshire, dates 
from the reign of Edward the Confessor, but little more than 
its great artificial mound remains. At Bromfield, 3 m. above 
Ludlow on the Tome, the church and some remains of domestic 
buildings belonged to a Benedictine monasterv' of the 12th 
century. 

Ludlow is supposed to have existed under the name of Dinan 
111 the time of tlie Britons. Eyton in his history of Shropshire 
identifies it with one of the “ Ludes " mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey, which was held by Roger de Lacy of Osbern FitzRichard 
and supposes that Roger built the castle soon after 1086, while 
a chronicle of the FitzWarren family attributes the castle to 
Roger earl of Shrewsbury. The manor afterwards belonged to 
the Lacys, and in the beginning of the 14th century passed by 
marriage to Roger de Mortimer and through him to Edward IV. 
Ludlow was a borough by prescription in the 13th centuiy’, 
hut the burgesses owe most of their privileges to their allegiance 
to the house of York. Richard, duke of York, in 1450 confirmed 
their government by 12 burgesses and 24 assistants, and Edw'ard 
IV. on his accession incorporated them under the title of bailiffs 
and burgesses, granted them the town at a fee-farm of £24, 3s. 4d., 
a merchant gild and freedom from toll. Several confirmations 
of this charter were granted ; the last, dated 1665, continued 
in force (with a short interval in the reign of James II.) until 
the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835. charter of 

Edward. IV. Ludlow returned 2 members to parliament, but in 
1867 the number was reduced to one, and in 1885 the town 
was disfrancliised. The market rights are claimed by the cor- 
poration under the charters of Edward IV. (1461) and Edward 
VI. (1552). The court of the Marches was established at Ludlow 
in the reign of Henry VII., and continued to be held here until 
it was abolished in the reign of William III. Ludlow castle 
was granted by Edward IV. to his two sons, and by Henry 
VIL to Prince Arthur, who died here in 1502. In 1634 Milton’s 
Cofnus was performed in the castle under its original style of 

A Masque presented at Ludlow Castle,” before the earl of 


Bridgwater, Lord President of Wales. The castle was garrisoned 
in 1642 by Prince Rupert, who went there after ^e battle 
of Naseby, but in 1646 it surrendered to Parliament and was 
afterwards dismantled. 

See Victoria Countv History, Shropshire; Thomas Wright, The 
History of Ludlow and its Neighbourhood (1820). 

LUDLOW GROUP, or Ludlovian, in geology, the uppermost 
subdivision of the Silurian rocks in Great Britain. This group 
contains the following formations in descending order 
Tilestones, Dowmton Castle sandstones (90 ft.), Ledbury shales 
270 ft.), Upper Ludlow rocks (140 ft.), Aymestry limestone 
up to 40 ft.). Lower Ludlow rocks (350 to 780 ft.). The Ludlow' 
group is essentially shaly in character, except towards^the top, 
where the beds become more sandy and pass gradually into the 
base of the Old Red Sandstone. The Aymestry liraestine, 
which is irregular in thickness, is sometimes absent, and where 
the underlying Wenlock limestones arc ab.sent the shales of the 
lAidlow group graduate downwards into the V/enlock shales. 
The group is typically developed between Ludlow and Aymestry, 
and it occurs also in the detached Silurian areas between Dudley 
and the mouth of the Severn. 

The Lower Ludlow rocks are mainly grey, greenish and brown 
mudstones and sandy and calcareous shales. They contain an 
abundance of fossils. The series has been zoned by means of the 
graptolites by E. M. K. Wood ; tlie following, in ascending order, 
are the zonal forms : Monograplus vulgaris yM. Nilssoni, M. scanicus, 
M. tumescens and M. leintwardinensis. Cyathaspis Judensis, the 
earliest British vertebrate fossil, was found in these rocks at Leint- 
warcline in Shropshire, a noted fossil locality. Trilobites are numerous 
{Phacops caudatus, Lichas anglicus, Homolonotus delphinocephalus, 
Calymene Blumenbachii) ; brachiopods {Leptaena rhomboidalis, 
Rhynchonella Wilsoni, A try pa reticularis), pelecypods {Cardiola 
interrupta, Ctenodonta sulcata) and gasteropods and cephalbpods 
(many species of Orihoceras and also Gomphoceras, Trochoceras) are 
well represented. Other fossils are Cerattocaris, IHerygotus, Protaster, 
Palaeocoma and Palueodiscus. 

The U pper Ludlow rocks arc mainly soft mudstones and shales with 
some haraer sandy beds capable of being worked as building-stones. 
These sandy beds are often found covered with ripple-marks and 
annelid tracks ; one of the uppermost sandy layers is known as the 
“ Fucoid bed " from the abundance of the seaweed-like impressions 
it bears. At the top of thus sub-group, near Ludlow, a brown layer 
occurs, from a quarter of an inch to 4 m. in thickne^^, full of the frag- 
mentary remains of fish associated with those of Pterygotus and mol- 
lusca. This layer, known as the “ Ludlow Bone bod," has been 
triced over a very large area (see Bone Bed). The common fossils 
include plants {Actinophyllum, Chondrites), ostracods, phyllocarids, 
eurypterids, trilobites (less common than in the older groups), 
numerous brachiopods {Lingula minima, Chonetes striatella), gastero- 
pods, pelecypods and cephalopods {Orthoceras bullatum). Fish 
include Cepnalaspis, Cyathaspis, Auchenaspis. The Tilestones, 
Downtun Castle Sandstone and Ledbury shales are occasionally 
grouped together under the term Downtonian. They are in reality 
passage beds between the Silurian and Old Red Sapdstone, and were 
originally placed in the latter system by Sir K. I. Murchison. They 
are mostly grey, yellow or red micaceous, shaly sandstones. Lingula 
cornea, Platyschisma helicitvs and numerous phyllocarids and ostra- 
cods occur among the fossils. 

In Denbighshire and Merionethshire the uppef portion of the 
Denbighshire Grits belongs to this horizon : viz. those from 
below upwards, the Nantglyn Flags, the Upper Grit beds, the Mom- 
graptus leintwardinensis beds and the Dmas Bran beds. In the 
Silurian area of the Lake district the Coldwcll beds, forming the upper 
part of the Coniston Flags, are the equivalents of the Lower Ludlow ; 
they are succeeded by the Coniston Grits (4000 ft.), the Baxmisdale 
Slates (5200 ft.) and the Kirkby Moor Flags (2000 ft.). 

In the Silurian areas of southern Scotland, the Ludlow rocks are 
represented in the Kirkcudbright Shore and Riccarton district by the 
Raeberry Castle beds and Balmae Grits (500-750 ft .) . In the northern 
belt — Lanarkshire and the Pentland HillsL-the lower portkm (or 
Ludlovian) consists of mudstones, flaggy shales and greywackes ; 
but the upper (or Downtonian) part is made up principsdly of thick 
red and yellow sandstones and conglomerates with green mudstones. 
The Ludlow rocks of Ireland include the “ Salrock beds " of County 
Galway and the " Croagmarhin beds of Dingle promontory. 

See Silurian, and, for recent papers, the Q,J. Geol. Soc. (London) 
and Geological Literature (Geol. Soc., London) annual. 

LUDOLF (or Leutholf)^ HlOB (1624-1704)^ German orienta- 
list, was born at Erfurt on the 15th of June 1624. After 
studying philology at the Erfurt academy and at Leiden, he 
travelled m order to increase his linguistic knowledge. While 
in Italy he became acquainted with one Gregorius, an Abyssinian 
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scholar, and acquired from him an intimate knowledge of the 
Ethiopian languiige. In 1652 he entered the service of the duke 
of Saxe-Gotlia, in which he continued until 1678, when he retired 
to Frankfort-on-Main. In 1683 he visited England to promote 
a cherished scheme for establishing trade with Abyssinia, but 
his efforts were unsuccessful, chiefly through the bigotry of the 
authorities of the Abyssinian Church, Returning to Frankfort 
in 1684, he gave himself wholly to literary work, which he con- 
tinued almost to his death on the 8th of April 1704. In 1690 
he was appointed president of the collegium imperiale historicum. 

The works of Ludolf, who is said to have been acquainted with 
twenty-five languages, include Sciagraphia historiae aethiopicac 
(Jena, 1676) ; and the Histona aethiopica (Frankfort, 1681), which 
KfiU) bcc7< translated into English, French and Dutch, and which was 
supplemented by a Commentanus (1691) and by Ap^pendices (1693- 
1694). Among his other works are ; Grammatica hnguae amhancae 
(Frankfort, 1098) : Lexicon amharico-latinum (Frankfort, 1698) ; 
Lexicon aethidpico-latinum (Frankfort, 1699) ; and GrantmetHca 
aeihiopxca (London, 1661, and Frankfort, 1702). In his Gfammatik 
der dihiopischen Sprache (1857) August Dillmann throws doubt on 
the story of Ludolf’s intimacy with Gregorius. 

See C. Juncker, Commentavius dc vita et scriptis Jobi ludolp 
(Frankfort, 1710) ; L. Diestel, Geschichie des alien Testaments in dev 
rhrtsiltchen Kivche (Jena, 1868) ; and J. Flemming, " Hiob Ludolf,” 
in tlie Beitrdge zuv Assyriologie (Leipzig, 1890-1891). 

LUDWIG, KARL FRIEDRICH WILHELM (18x6-1895), 
German physiologist, was born at Witzenhausen, near (Zassel, on 
the 2gth of December 1816. He studied medicine at Erlangen 
and Marburg, taking his doctor’s degree at Marburg in 1839. 
He made Marburg his home for the next ten years, studying 
apd leaching anatomy and physiology, first as prosector to 
F. L. Fick (1841), then as privai-docent (1842), and fina% as 
extraordinary professor (1846). In 1849 he was chosen professor 
of anatomy and physiology at Zurich, and six yeans afterwards 
he went to Vienna as professor in the Josephinum (school for 
military surgeons). In 1865 he was appointed to the newly 
created chair of physiology at Leipzig, and continued there 
until his death on the 23rd of April 1895. Lud^\ig's name is 
prorament in tlie history of physiology, and he had a large share 
in bringing about tlie change in the method of that science 
which took place about the middle of the 19th century. With his 
friends H. von Helmholtz, E. W. Brucke and E. Du Bois- 
Reymond, whobi he met for the first time in Jkrlin in 1847, 
he rejected the assumption that the phenomena of living animals 
depend on special biological laws and vital forces different from 
those which operate in the domain of inorganic nature j and he 
sought to explain them by reference to the same laws as are 
applicable in the case of physical and chemical phenomena. 
This point of view was expressed in his celebrated Text-hook 
of Humati Physiology (1852-1856), but it is as evident in his 
earliest paper (1,842) on the process of urinary secretion as in 
all his subsequent work. Ludwig exercised enormous influence 
on the progress of physiology", not only by the discoveries he 
made, but also by the new methods and apparatus he introduced 
to its service. Thus in regard to secretion, he showed that 
secretory glands, such as the submaxillary, are more than mere 
fibers, and that their secretory action is attended by chemical 
and thermal changes both in themselves and in the blood passing 
through them. He demonstrated the existence of a new class 
of secretory nerves that control this action, and by showing 
that if the nerves are appropriately stimulated the salivary glands 
continue to secrete, even though the animal be decapitated, he 
initiated the method of experimenting with excised organs. 
He devised the kymograph as a means of obtaining a written 
record of the variations in the pressure of the blood in the blood- 
vessels ; and Uiis apparatus not only conducted him to many 
important conclusions respecting the mechanics of the circulation, 
but afforded the first instance of the use of the graphic method 
in physiological inquiries. For the purpose of his researches 
on the gases in the blood, he designed the mercurial blood-pump 
which in various modifications has come into extenshme use, 
and by iits aid he made many investigations on the gases of the 
*lyniph, the gaseous interchanges in living muscle, the significance 
it oxidiMd material in the blood, There is indeed scarcely 
any branch of physiology, except the physiology of the senses, 


to which he did not make important contributions. He Was also 
a great power as a teacher and the founder of a school. Under 
him the Physiological Institute at Leipzig became an organized 
centre of physiological research, whence issued a steady stream 
of original work ; and though the papers containing the reslilts 
usually bore the name of his pupils only, every investigation 
was inspired by him and carried out under his personal diiection. 
Thus his pupils gained a practical acquaintance with his methods 
and ways of thought, and, coming from all parts of Europe, 
they returned to their own countries to spread and extend his 
doctrines. Possessed himself of extraordinary manipulative 
skill, he abhorred rough and clumsy work, and he insisted that 
experiments on animals should be planned and prepared with 
the utmost care, not only to avoid the infliction of pain (which 
was also guarded against by the use of an anaesthetic), out to 
ensure that the deductions drawn from them should have their 
full scientific value. 

LUDWlG, OTTO (1813-1865), German dramatist, novelist 
and critic, was born at Eisfeld in Thuringia, on the nth of 
February 1813. His father, who was syndic of Eisfeld, died when 
the boy was twelve years old, and he was brought up amidst 
uncongenial conditions. He had devoted his leisure to poetry 
and music, which unfitted him for the mercantile career planned 
for him. The attention of the duke of Meiningen was directed 
to one of his musical compositions, an opera. Die Kohlertn, and 
Ludwig was enabled in 1839 to continue his musical studies under 
Mendelssohn in Leipzig. But ill-health and constitutional 
shyness caused him to give up a musical career, and he turned 
exclusively to literary studies, and wrote several stories and 
dramas. Of the latter, Der Erbfbrster (1850) attracted immediate 
attention as a masterly pS) choiogical study. It was followed 
by Die Makkabder (1852), in which the realistic method of 
Der Erbfbrster was transferred to an historical milieu, which 
allowed more brilliant colouring and a freer play of the imagina- 
tion. With these tragedies, to which may be added Die Rechte 
des Herzens and Das Erdulein von Sruderi, the comedy Hans 
Prey, and an unfinished tragedy on the subject of Agnes 
Bernauer, Ludwig ranks immediately after Hebhel as Germany’s 
most notable dramatic poet at the middle of the r()th century. 
Meanw'hile he had married and settled permanently in Dresden, 
where he turned his attention to fiction. He published a 
scries of admirable stories of 'J’huringian life, characterized by 
the same attention to minute detail and careful psychological 
analysis as his dramas. The best of these are Die Hdteretei 
und ihr Widerspiel (1851), and Ludwig’s masterpiece, the power- 
ful novel, Zwischen Himmel und Erde (1855). In his Shakespeare- 
Studien (not published until 1891) Ludwig showed himself a dis- 
criminating critic, with a fine insight into the hidden springs of 
the creative imagination. So great, howe\ er, was his enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare, that he was led to depreciate Schiller in a way 
which found little favour among his countiy^men. He died at 
Dresden on the 25th of Februar)" 1865. 

Ludwig's Gcsammelte Schriften were published by A. Stern and 
E. Schmidt in (> vols. (1891-1892) ; also oy A. Hartvl.s (0 vols., 1900). 
See A. Stern, Otto Ludwig, ein Dichterleben (1891 ; 2nd edv, 190O), 
and A. Sauer, Otto Ludwig (1893). 

LUDWIGSBURG, a town in the kingdom of Wiirttemberg, 
9 m. to the N. of Stuttgart by mil and m. from the river 
Neclcar. Pop. (1905) 23,093. It V’as founded and laid out at 
the beginning of the i8th century by the duke of Wiirttemberg, 
Eberhard Louis, and was enlarged and improved by Duke 
Charles Eugene. Constructed as the adjunct of a palace the town 
bears the impress of its origin, with its straight streets and spacious 
squares, It is now mainly important as the chief military 
depot in Wurtttemborg, The royal palace, one of the finest in 
Germany, stands in a beautiful park and contains a portrait 
gallery and the burial vault of the rulers of Wiirttemberg. The 
industricfsinclude the manufacture of organs and pianos, of cotton, 
woollen and linen goods, of chemicals, iron and wire goods, and 
brewing and brick-making. In the vicinity is the beautiful 
royal residence of Monrepos, which is connected with the park 
of Ludwigsburg by a fine avenue of lime trees. From 1758 to 
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1824 the town was famous for the production of a special kind 
of porcelain. 

Belschner, Lmimgsburg in iwei Jahrhundwidn (Ludwigabnrg, 

1904). 

LUDWIOSHAFBN, a town of Germany^ in the Bavarian 
Palatinate j on the left bank of the Rhine, immediately opposite 
to Mannheim^ with which it is connected by a steam ferry and 
a railway bridge. Pop. (1885) 21,042, (1900) 61,905, (1905) 
72,168. !t has an increasing trade in iron, timber, coal and 
agricultural products, a trade which is fostered by a harbour 
opened in 1897 ; and also large factories for making aniline dyes 
and soda. Other industries are the manufacture of cellulose, 
artificial manure, flour and malt; and there are saw-mills, iron 
foundries and breweries in the town. The place, which was 
founded in 1843 by Louis L, king of Bavaria, was only made a 
town in 1859. 

Sec J. Esselborn, Gtschichte dor siadt Ludwigshafen (Ludwigshafen, 
1888). 

LUDWIOSLUST, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Mecklenburg -Schwerin, 22 m. by rail S. by E. of Schwerin. 
Pop. (1905) 6728. The castle was built by the grand-duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Frederick II., in 1772-1776. There is 
also another ducal residence, a fine park and a monument of 
the grand duke, Frederick Francis 1 . (d. 1837). The town has 
a church constructed on the model of a Greek temple. It has 
manufactures of chemicals and other small industries. Ludwigs- 
lust was founded by the grand duke Frederick, being named after 
this duke’s father, Christian Louis II. It became a town in 1876. 

LUG, a verb meaning to pull a heavy object, to drag, now 
mainly used colloquially. It is probably Scandinavian in origin ; 
the Swedish lugg, forelock, lock of hair, gives lugga, to pull, 
tug ; and “ lug ” in some north-eastern English dialects is still 
chiefly used in the sense of pulling a person’s hair. Luggage,” 
passengers’ baggage, means by origin that which has to he 
“ lugged ” about. The Scandinavian word may be also the 
source of “ lug ” in the sense of “ car,” in Scotland the regular 
dialectical word, and in English commonly applied to the ear- 
sJiaped handles of metal or earthenware pots, pitchers, &c. If 
so the word means something that can be pulled or tugged. This 
is also possibly the origin of the ” lug ” or ” lug-sail,” a four- 
sided sail attached to a yard which is hung obliquely to the mast, 
whence probably the name lugger ” of a sailing-vessel with 
two or three masts and fore and aft lug-sails. The word may, 
however, be connected with the Dutcli logger^ a fishing-boat 
using drag-nets. “ Lug ” is also the name of a marine worm, 
Armicola marina, used as bait, 

LUGANO (Ger. Lauia), the most populous and most thriving 
town in the Swiss canton of Ticino or Tessin, situated (906 ft.) 
on the northern shore the lake of Lugano, l^op (1900) 9394, 
almost all Italian-speaking and Romanists. To the S. it 
is dominated by the Monte Salvatore (3004 ft.) and on the 
S.E. (across the lake) by the Monte Generoso (5591 ft.) — a 
magnificent view point. Both mountains are accessible by 
railways. By rail Lugano is 124 m. from Lucerne and 51 J m. 
from Milan, Situated on the main St Gotthard railway line, 
Lugano is now easily reached, so that it is much frequented 
by visitors (largely German) in spring und in autumn. Though 
politically Swiss since 1512, Lugano is thoroughly Italian in 
appearance and character. Of recent years many improvements 
have been made in the town, which has two important suburbs — 
Paradiso to the south aaad Cassarate to the east. The railway 
station (1109 ft.) is above the town, and is connected with the 
fine quays by a funicular railway. On the main quay is a statue 
of William Tell by the sculptor Vincenxb Vela (1820-1891), 
a native of the town, while tother works by him are in the gardens 
of private villas in the neighbourhood. The principal dmreh, 
San Lorenzo, in part dates back earlier than the 15th century, 
while its richly sculptured facade bears the figures 1517. This 
church is now the cathedral church of the bishop of Lugano, 
m see erected in 1888, with jurisdiction over the Italian parts 
of Switzerland. The church of Santa Maria degli Angioli, buiH 
^about 149Q, and rill f848 occupied by Franciscans, contains 
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several very fine frescoes (particularly a Cnicifixion) painted 1529- 
1530 by Bernardino Luini A gallery containing mt^em pictures 
has been built on the site of the old palace of the bishops of Como. 
During the struggle of 1848-^x866 to expel the Austrians from 
Lombardy, Lugano served as headquarters for Mazzini and his 
followers. Books and tracts intended for distribution in Italy 
were produced there and at Capolago (9 m. distant, at the S.E. 
end of the lake), and the efforts of the Austrian police to prevent 
their drcukition were completely powerless. (W. A. B. C.) 

LU^NO, LAKB OF (ato called Cxftssio), one of ^e smaller 
lakes in Lombardy, N. Italy, lying between Lago Maggiore (W.) 
and the Lake of Como (E). It is of very irregular shiqie, the 
great promontory of Monte Salvatore (3004 ft.) nearly^ cutting 
ofi the western arm from tne mam lake. The whole lake has an 
area of 19^ sq. m., its greatest length is about 22 m., its greatest 
width 2 m., and its greatest depth 945 ft., while its surface is 
899 ft. above sea-level. Between Melide (S. of the town of 
Lugano) and Maroggia (on the east shore) the lake is so shallow 
that a great stone has been built across for the St Gotthard 
railway line and the carriage road. The chief town is Lugano 
(at its northern end), which by the St Gotthard line is 19 m. from 
Beliinzona and 9 m. from Capolago, the station at the south- 
eastern extremity of the lake, which is but 8 m. by rail from 
Como. At the south-western extremity a railway leads S.W. 
from Porto Ceresio to Varese (9 m,). Porleaza, at the east end 
of the lake, is 8 m. by rail from Menaggio on the Lake of Como, 
while Ponte Tresa, at the west end of the lake, is about the same 
distance by a steam tramway from Luino on Lggo Maggiort. 
Of the total area of the lake, about sq. m. are in the Swiss 
Canton of Ticino (Tessin), formed in 1803 out of the conquests 
made by the Swiss from the Milanese in 1512. The remainder 
of the area is in Italy. The lake lies among the outer spurs 
of the Alps that divide the Ticino (Tessin) basin from that of 
the Adda, where the calcareous strata have been disturbed by 
the intrusion of porphyry and other igneous rocks. It is not 
connected with any considerable valley, but is fed by numerous 
torrents issuing from short glens in the surrounding mountains, 
while it is drained by the Tresa, an unimportant stream flowing 
into Lago Maggiore. 'Fhe first steamer was placed on the lake 
in 1856. *(W. A. B. C.) 

LUGANSK (also LugaN and Luganskiy Zavod), a town erf 
.southern Russia, in the government of Ekaterinoslav. Pop. 
(1900) 34,175. It has a technical railway school and a meteoro- 
logical observatory, stands on the small river Lugan, 10 m. from 
its confluence with the northern Donets, in the Lugan mining 
district, 213 m. E. of the city of Ekqterinoslav, and has prospered 
greatly .since 1890. This district, which comprises the coal- 
mines of Lisichansk and the anthracite mines G^odishche, 
occupies about 1 10,000 acres on the banks of the Donets river. 
Although it is mentioned in the 16th century, and coal was dis- 
covered there at the time of Peter the Great, it was not until 
1795 that an Englishman, Gascoyne cxr Gaskdin, estabhdied 
its first iron-works for supplying the Black Sea fleet and the 
southern fortresses with guns and shot. This proved a failui#, 
owing to the great distance from the sea ; but during the Crimean 
War the iron-works of Lugan again produced E^ot, shell andgim- 
carriages. Since 1864 agricultural hnplemenits, steannengines, 
and machinery for beetroot sugar-works, distilleries, &c., havie 
been the chief manufactures. There is an active trade m 
cattle, tallow, wools, skins, linseed, wine, -com and manufactured 
wRres* 

LUGARD, SIR FRWERIOK JOHN DEALTRY <1858*- ), 

British soldier, African explorer and administrator, son ol lihe 
Rev. F.'G. Lugard, was bom on the 22nd of January 1858. He 
entered the army in i'878, the Norfolk regiment, fie served 
in the Afghan War of 1879-^0, in the Sudan casnpaign of 1 884-85, 
and in Burma in 1886-^7. In May 1:888, while on temporary 
half-pay, he took command of an expedition organized by the 
British settlers in Nyasaland against the Arab slave traders* 
on Lake Nyasa, and was severely wounded. He left Nyasaland 
in April 1889, and in the same year was engaged by the Imperial 
British !Bast Africa Company. In their service he explored the 
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Sal3aki river and the neighbouring region, and elaborated a scheme 
for the emancipation of the slaves held by the Arabs in the 
Zanzibar mainland. In 1890 he was sent by the company to 
Uganda, where he secured British predominance and put an end 
to the civil disturbances, though not without severe fighting, 
chiefly notable for an unprovoked attack by the “ French ” 
on the “ British ” faction. While administering Uganda he 
journeyed round Ruwenzori to Albert Edward Nyanza, mapping 
a large area of the country. He also visited Albert Nyanza, and 
brought away some thousands of Sudane.se who had been left 
there by Emin Pasha and H. M. Stanley. In 1892 Lugard 
returned to England, where he successfully opposed the abandon- 
ment of Uganda by Great Britain, a step then contemplated 
b)' the fourth Gladstone administration. In 1894 Lugard was 
despatched by the Royal Niger Company to Borgu, where, 
distancing his French and German rivals in a country up to then 
unvisited by any Europeans, he secured treaties with the kings 
and chiefs acknowledging the sovereignty ol the British company. 
In 1896-1897 he took charge of an expedition to Lake Ngami 
on behalf of the British West Charterland Company. From 
Ngami hr was recalled by the British government and sent to 
West Africa, where he was commissioned to raise a native 
force to protect British interests in the hinterland of Lagos and 
Nigeria against French aggression. In August 1897 he raised the 
West African Frontier T'orce, and commanded it until the end 
of December 1899. The differences with France were then com- 
posed, and, the Royal Niger Company having surrendered its 
charter, Lugard was chosen as high commissioner of Northern 
Nigeria. The pari of Northern Nigeria under effective control 
was small, and Lugard ’s task in organizing this vast territory 
was rendered more difficult by the refusal of the sultan of Sokoto 
and many other Fula princes to fulfil their treaty obligations. 
In 1903 a successful campaign against the emir of Kano and the 
sultan of Sokoto rendered the extension of Briti.sh control over 
the whole protectorate pos.siblr, and when in September 1906 
he resigned his commissionership, the whole country was being 
peacefully administered under the supervision of British residenl.s 
(see Nigeria). In April 1907 he was appointed governor of 
Hong-Kong. Lugard was created a C.B. in 1895 and a K.C.M.G. 
in K)Di. He fiecame a colonel in 1905, and held the local rank 
of brigadier-general. He married in 1902 Flora Louise Shaw 
(daughter of Major-General George Shaw, C.B., K.A.), who for 
.some years had been a distinguished writer on colonial subjects 
for The Times. Sir Frederick (then Captain) Lugard published 
in 1893 The Rise of our East African Empire (partly auto-bio- 
graphical), and was the author ol various valuable reports j 
on Northern Nigeria issued by the Colonial Office. Throughout ! 
his African adirinistrations Lugard sought strenuously to secure 
the amelioration of the condition of the native races, among 
other means by the exclusion, wherever possible, of alcoholic 
liquors, and by the suppression of slave raiding and slavery. 

LUGO, a maritime province of north-western Spain, formed in | 
1833 of districts taken from the old province of Galicia, and 
founded N. by the Atlantic, E. by Oviedo and Leon, k by 
Orensc, and W. by Pontevedra and Corunna, Pop. (1900) 
465,386 ; area, 3814 sq. m. The coast, which extends for about 
40 m.irom the estuary of Rivadeo to Cape de Vares, is extremely 
rugged and inaccessible, and few of the inlets, except those of 
Rivadeo and Vivero, admit large vessels. The province, especi- 
ally in the north and east, is mountainous, being traversed by tlic 
Cantabrian chain and its offshoots ; the sierra which separates 
it from Leon attains in places a height of 6000 ft. A lai^ge part 
of the area is drained by the Mino. This river, formed by the 
meeting of many smaller streams in the northern half of the 
province, follows a southerly direction until joined by the Sil, 
which for a considerable distance forms the southern boundary. 
Of the rivers flowing north into the Atlantic, the most important 
are the Navia, which has its lower course through Oviedo ; the 
EOj for some distance the boundary between the two provinces ; 
the Masma, the Oro and the Landrove. 

Some of the valleys of Lugo are fertile, and yield not only corn 
but fruit and wine. The principal agricultural wealth, however, 


is on the Mino and Sil, where rye, maize, wheat, flax, hemp and 
a little silk are produced. Agriculture is in a very backward 
condition, mainly owing to the extreme division of land that 
prevails throughout Galicia. The exportation of cattle to Great 
Britain, formerly a flourishing trade, was ruined by American 
and Australian competition. Iron is found at Caurel and Incio, 
arsenic at Castroverde and Cervantes, argentiferous lead at 
Riotorto ; but, although small quantities of iron and arsenic 
are exported from Kivad^o, frequent strikes and lack of transport 
greatly impeded the development of mining in the earlier years of 
the 20th century. There are also quarries of granite, marble and 
various kinds of slate and building-stone. The only important 
manufacturing industries are those connected with .leather, 
preserves, coarse woollen and linen stuffs, timber and osier work. 
About 250 coasting vessels are registered at the ports, and about 
as many boats constitute the fishing fleet, which brings in 
lampreys, soles, tunny and sardines, the last two being salted 
and tinned for export. 1’hc means of communication are 
insufficient, though there are over 100 m. of first-class roads, 
and the railways from Madrid and northern I’ortugal to C'orunna 
run through the province. 

^ Lugo the capital (pop. 1900, 26,959) and the important towns ol 
Chantada {15,003), Fousagrada (17,302), Mondoftedo (10,590). 
Monforle (12,912), Panton (12,988), Villalba (13,572) and Vivero 
(12,843) are described in separate articles. The province contained 
in 1900 twenty-six towns of more than 7000 inhabitants, the 
largest being Sarria (11,998) and Savinao (11,182). For a general 
description^ of tlic people and the history of this region see Galicia. 

LUGO, capital of the above Spanish province, is situated on 
the left bank of the river Mino and on the railway from Corunna 
to Madrid. Pop. (1900) 26,959. Lugo is an episcopal see, and was 
formerly the capital of Galicia. Suburbs have grown up round 
the original town, the form of which, nearly quadrangular, i.s 
defined by a massive Roman wall 30 to 40 ft. high and 20 ft. 
thick, with projecting semicircular towers which numbered 85 
as late as 1809, when parts of the fortifications were destroyed 
by the French. The wall now serves as a promenade. The 
Gothic cathedral, on the south side of the town, dates from the 
1 2th century, but was modernized in the 18th, and possesses 
no special architectural merit. The conventual church of Santo 
Domingo dates from the 14th century. The principal industries 
are tanning, and the manufacture of linen and woollen cloth. 
About 1 m. S., on the left bank of the Mino, are the famous hot 
sulphur baths of Lugo. 

Lugo {Lucus Augusii) was a flourishing city under Roman rule 
( c , 19 B.C.-A.D. 409) and was made by Augustus the seat of a 
convenlus juridicus (assize). Its sulphur baths were even then 
well known. It was sacked by barbarian invaders in the 5lh 
century, and suffered greatly in the Moorish wars of the 8th 
century. The bishopric dates from a Mtvy early period, and il 
it said to have acquired metropolitan rank in the middle of the 
6th century ; it is now in the archi episcopal province of Santiago 
de Compostela. 

LUGOS, the capital of the county of Krasso-Szoreny, Hungary, 
225 m. S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900) 16,126. Jt is 
situated on both banks of the river Temes, which divides the 
town in two quarters, the Rumanian on the right and the German 
on the left bank. It is the seat of a Greek-United (Rumanian) 
bishop. Lugos carries on an active trade in wine, and has several 
important fairs, while the surrounding country, which is moun- 
tainous and well-wooded, produces large quantities of grapes 
and plums. Lugos was once a strongly fortified place and of 
greater relative importance tlian at present. It was the last 
seat of the Hungarian revolutionary government (August 1849), 
and the last resort of Kossuth and several other leaders of tht* 
national cause, previous to their esc^e to Turkey. 

LUGUDUNUM, or Lugdunum, an old Celtic place-name (fort 
or hill of the god Lugos or Lug) used by the Romans for several 
towns in ancient Gaul. The most important was the town at 
tlie confluence of the Sa6ne and Rhone now called Lyons (^.z^.). 
This place had in Roman times two elements. One was a Roman 
colonia (municipality of Roman citizens, self-governing) situated 
on the hill near the present Fourvi6res {Forum vetus). The other, 
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territorially distinct from it for reasons of statecraft, was the 
Temple of Roma and Augustus, to which the inhabitants of the 
64 Gallic cantons in the three Roman provinces of Aquitania, 
Lugudunensis and Belgica— the so-called Tres (klliae — sent 
delegates every summer to hold games and otherwise celebrate 
the worship of the emperor which was supposed to knit the 
provincials to Rome. The two elements together composed the 
most important town of western Europe in Roman times. 
Lugudunum controllfed the trade of its two rivers and that which 
passed from northern Gaul to the Mediterranean or vice versa ; 
it had a mint ; it was the capital of all northern Gaul, despite its 
position in the south, and its wealth was such that, when Rome 
was burnt in Nero’s reign, its inhabitants subscribed largely to 
the relief of the Eternal City. (F. J. H.) 

LUmi^ BERNARDINO (? 1465-? 1540), the most celebrated 
master of the Lombard school of painting founded upon the 
style of Leonardo da Vinci, was bom at Luino, a village on Lago 
Maggiore. He wrote his name as “ Bemardin Lovino,*' but the 
spelling ** Lirini ” is now generally adopted. Few facts are known 
regarding his life, and until a comparatively recent date many 
even of lus works had, in the lapse of years and laxity of attribu- 
tion, got assigned to Leonardo da Vinci. It appears that Luini 
studied painting at Vercelli under Giovenone, or perhaps under 
Stephano Scotto. He reached Milan either after the departure 
of Da Vinci in 1500, or shortly before that event ; it is thus 
uncertain whether or not the two artists had any personal 
acquaintance, but Luini was at any rate in the painting-school 
established in Milan by the great Florentine. In the later 
works of Luini a certain influence from the style of Raphael is 
superadded to that, far more prominent and fundamental, from 
the style of Leonardo ; but there is nothing to show that he ever 
visited Rome. His two sons arc the only pupils who have with 
confidence been assigned to him ; and even this can scarcely be 
true of the younger, who was born in 1530, when Bernardino 
was v'ell advanced in years. Guadenzio Ferrari has also been 
termed his disciple. One of the sons, Evangelista, has leftlittle 
which can now be identified ; the other, Aurelio, was accom- 
plished in perspective and landscape work. There was likewise a 
brother of Bernardino, named Ambrogio, a competent painter. 
Bernardino, who hardly ever left Lombardy, had some merit as a 
jxiet, and is said to have composed a treatise on painting. The 
precise date of his death is unknown ; he may perhaps have 
survived till about 1540. A serene, contented and happy mind, 
naturally expressing itself in forms of grace and beauty, seems 
stamped upon all the works of Luini. The same character is 
traceable in his portrait, painted in an upper group in his fresco of 
“ Christ crowned with Thorns in the Ambrosian library in Milan 
— a venerable bearded personage. The only anecdote which has 
been preserved of him^ells a similar tale. It is said that for the 
single figures of saints in the church at Saronno he received a 
sum equal to 22 francs per day, along with wine, bread and 
lodging ; and he was so well satisfied with this remuneration that, 
in completing the commission, he painted a Nativity for nothing, 

A dignified suavity is the most marked characteristic of 
Luini’s works. They are constantly beautiful, with a beauty 
Avhich depends at least as much upon the loving self-withdrawn 
expression as upon the mere, refinement and attractiveness of 
form. This quality of expression appears in all Luini's produc- 
tions, whether secular or sacred, and imbues the latter with 
a peculiarly religious grace — not ecclesiastical unction, but the 
deyoutness of the heart. His heads, while extiemely like those 
painted by Leonardo, have less subtlety and involution and less 
variety of expression, but fully as much amenity. He began 
indeed with , a somewhat dry style, as in the “ Pieti ” in the 
church of the Passione ; but this soon developed into the quality 
which distinguishes all his most renowned works ; although his 
execution, especially as regards modelling, was never absolutely 
equal to that of T^onardo, Luini’s paintings do not exhibit an 
impetuous style of execution, and certainly not a negligent one ; 
yet it appears that he was in fact a very rapid worker, as his 
picture of the “ Crowning with Thoms,” painted for the College 
del S. Sepolcro, tod containing a large number of figures, is 


recorded to have occupied him only thirty-eight days, to which 
an assistant added eleven. His method was simple and ex- 
peditious, the shadows being painted with the pure colour ladd on 
thick, while the lights are of the same colour thinly used, and 
mixed with a little white. The frescoes exhibit more fre^om 
of hand than the oil pictures; and they are on the whole less like 
the work of Da Vinci, having at an early date a certain resem- 
blance to the style of Mantegna, as later on to that of Raphael. 
Luini’s colouring is mostly rich, and his light and shade forcible. 

Among- his principal works the following are to be mentioned. 
At Saronno are frescoes painted towards 1325, rfspresenting the life 
of the Madonna — her “ Marriage," the " Presentation of the Infant 
Saviour in the Temple," the Adoration of the Magi " and other 
incidents. His own por^ait appears in the subj^t of the youthful 
“ J esus with the Doctors in the Temple," This series— -in which some 
comparatively archaic details occur, such as gilded nimbuses — was 
partly repeated from one which Luini had executed towards i#co 
m S. Croce. In the Brera Gallery, Milan, are frescoes from the 
suppressed church of La Pace and the Convent della Felucca — the 
former treating subjects from the life of the Virgin, the latter, of 
a classic kind, more decorative iu manner. The subject of girls 
playing at the game of " hot-cockles," and that of three angels 
depositing St Catherine in her sepulchre, are particularly memorable, 
each of them a work of perfect charm and grace in its way. In the 
Casa Silva, Milan, are frescoes from Ovid^s Msiamorfhoses, The 
Monastero Maggiore of Milan (or church of S. Maurizio) is a noble 
treasure-house of Luini’s art — ^including a large Crucinxion, with 
about one hundred and forty figures ; Christ bound to the 
Column," between figures of Saints Catherine and Stephen, and 
the founder of the chapel kneeling before Catherine ; w martyx- 
dom of tliis saint; the " Entombment of Christ,” and a large 
number of other subjects. In the Ambrosian library is the fresco 
(already mentioned), covering one entire wall of the Sala della 6. 
Corona, of " Christ crowned with Thoms," with two executioners, 
and on each side six members of a confraternity ; in the same building 
the " Infant Baptist playing with a Lamb " ; in the Brera^ the 
" Virgin Enthroned, with Saints" (dated 1521) ; in the Louvre, the 
" Daughter of Herodias receiving the Head of the Baptist " ; in toe 
Esterhazy Gallery, Vienna, the " Virgin between Saints Catherine 
and Barbra " ; in the National Gallery, London, " Christ disputing 
with the Doctors " (or rather, perhaps, toe Pharisees). Many or 
most of these gallery pictures used to pass for the handiwork of Da 
Vinci. The same is the case with the highly celebrated " Vanity and 
Modesty " in the Sciarra Palace, Rome, which also may nevertheless 
in all probability be assigned to Luini. .'Vnotoer singularly beautiful 
picture by him is in the Royal Palace in Milan — a large oompdsition 
of " Women Bathing.” That Luini was also pre-eminent as a decora- 
tive artist is shown by his works in the Certosa of Pavia. 

A good account of Luini by Dr G, C. Williamson was published in 
1900. (W. M. R.) 

LUKE, the traditional author of the third Gospel and of the 
Book of Acts, and the most literary among the writers of the 
New Testament. He alone, too, was of non-Jewish origin 
(Col. iv. II, 14), a fact of great interest in relation to his writings. 
His name, a more familiar form of Lucanus (cf . Silas for Silvanus, 
Acts xvii. 4, 1 Thess. i. i, and see Encycl. BihL ^v., for instances 
of AouKtts on Egyptian inscriptions), taken together with his 
profession of physician (Col. iv. 14), suggests that he was son of 
a Greek freedman possibly connected with Lucania in south 
Italy ; and as Julius Caesar gave Roman citizenship to all 
physicians in Rome (Sueton. /«/. 42), Luke may even have 
inherited this status from his father. But in any case such a mih 
would have the attitude to things Roman which appears in the* 
works attributed to Luke. He was a fellow-worker of Paul’s 
when in Rome (Philemon 24), where he seems to have remained 
in constant attcqdance on his leader, as physician as well as 
attached friend (Col. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 1 1). That Luke, before 
he became a Christian, was an adherent of the synagogue — 
not a full proselyte, but one of those “ worshippers ” of God to 
whom Acts makes frequent reference — is fairly certain from the 
familiarity with the Septuagint indicated in Acts, as well as from 
its sympathy with the Hellenistic type of piety as distinct from 
specific Paulinism, of which there is but little trace. 

The earliest extra-biblical reference to him is perhaps in the 
Muratonian Canon, which implies that his name already stood in 
MSS. of both Gospel (probably so even in Marcion’s day) and 
Acts, and says that Paul took him for his companion quasi ut^ 
juris studiosum (“ as being a student of law ”). Here juris is 
almost certainly corrupt ; and whether we take the sense to have 
been ” as being devoted to travel ” (ut juris -itineris) or “as 
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skilled in disease ’’ paseing into vqiwv in the Greek 

original); it is probably a mere inference from biblical data. 
Beyond references in Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria (cf. 
Hebrews) and Tertullian, whidi add nothing to our knowledge, 
we have the belief to which Origen {Horn. L in Lucam) witnesses 
as existing in his day, that Luke was the “ brother ** of 2 Cor. viii. 
18, “ whose praise in the Gospel ” (as preached) was “ throughout 
all the churches.” Though tlie basis of tlie identificaiian be a 
mistake, yet that this “ brother,” “ who was also appointed 
the churches (note the generality of this) to travel with us in the 
matter of the charity/’ was none other than Paul’s constant 
companion Luke is quite likely ; e.g. he seems to have been 
almost the only non*Macedonian (as demanded by 2 Cor. ix. 2-4) 
of PauPs circle available ^ at the time (see Acts xx. 4). Our 
next witness, a prologue to the Lucan writing;s (originally in 
Gfff'ek, now known only in Latin, sc^e Nov. TesL Latine (Oxford), 
I. iii., 11 . i.), perhaps preserves a genuine tradition in stating 
that Luke died in Bithynia at the age of seventy-four. It is 
hard to see v^hy this should be fiction, which usually took the 
form of martyrdom, as in a later tradition touching his end. 
The same prologue, and indeed all early tradition, connects him 
originally with Antioch (see Euseb. HtsU Eccl. hi. 4, 6, possibly 
after Julius Africanus in the first half of the 3rd century). 

That he was actually a native of Antioch is as doubtiul as the 
statement that he was a Syrian by race (IVologue). Tnii intvmal 
evidence bears out the view that he practised his profession in 
Antioch, where (or in Tarsus) he probably first met Paul. Whether 
any ol hia information in Acts as to the Gospel in Antioch (xi. 19 ff., 
xiii. 1 ff., xiv. XV. 35) was due to an Antiochene document used 
b 5 ’^ him (ct. A. Hamaclq The Acts of the Apostles, 245 fl.) or not, 
this knowledge in any case suggests I.uke's connexion with that 
church. He shows, t<jo, local Icnowledgc on points unlikely to have 
stood in any such .source (r.i». it was in Antioch that the name 
“ Christians ’* was first coined, xi. 26), which points to his share m 
early Church life there. 1 'he Bezan reading in Acts xi. 27, “ when 
we were assembled,*' may impty memory of this. 

But while Luke probably met Paul in Antioch, and (lienee started 
with him on his second great missionary enterprise (xv. 36 ft.), partly 
at least as his medical attendant (cf. Cal. iv. 13), it is possible that 
he had also some special connexion with the north-eastern part of 
the Aegean. Sir w. M. Ramsay and others fancy that Luke’s 
original home was Philippi, and that in fact he may have been the 
“ certain Macedonian *' seen in vision by Paul at Troas, inviting 
help for his couiArymen (xvi. 9 f.). But this i.s as precarious a.s the 
view that, because ” we ” ceases at Philippi in xvi. 17, and there re- 
emerges in XX. 6, Lukemust have resided there during all the interval. 
The use and disuse of the first person plural, identifying Paul and 
his party, has probably a more subtle and psychological meaning 
(soc Acts). The local connexion in question may have been .subse- 
quent to that w’ith Antioch, dating from his work wdth Paul in the 
province of Asia, and being resumed after Paul’s martyrdom. This 
accords at once with Haamack's argument that Luke wrote Ads 
in Asia ^ {Lu/it: the Physician, p. 149 ft.), and with the early tradition, 
above cited, that he died in Bithynia at the age of seventy-tour, 
without ever having married (this touch may be due to an ascetic 
feeling current already in the 2nd century). 

The later traditions about Luke’s life are based on fanciful htference 
or mtsunderstandiug, that he was one of the Seventy (Adamimtius 
Dial, de ucia pdr, 4th century), or the story (in Tlieodorus Lector, 
6th century) that he painted a poi'trait of the Virgin Mother. But 
a good deal can still be gathered by sympathetic study of his writings 
alto the manner of man he was. It was a l>eautiful soul from which 
came ” the most beantMul book " ever written, as Kenan styled 
lus Gospel. The sdcctioii of stories which he gives us — especially 
in the section mainly peculiar to himself (ix. 51 •xviii. 14)^ — reflects 
his own character as well as tliat of the source he mainly follows. 
His was indeed a teligto medici in its pity for frail and suffering 
humanity, and in its sympathy with tht* triumph of the Divine 
“ heating art ” upon, the bodies and souls oi men (cf. Harnack, The 
Acts, ErVOursus, ui.). Hi.s was also a humane-* spiiut, a spirit so 


^ Tyehicus may be the other ” brother," in viii. 22. 

*• So also A. Hilgcnleld, Zeii. f. iheol. Wissenschaft (1907), p. 214, 
argues that " we " marks the author’s wish to give liib narrative 
more x-ividncs', at great turning-poiiits of the story— tire passage 
from Asia to Hiiropt*, and again the real beginning of the .solemn 
progress of Paul towards the crisis in Jerusalem, as yet later to-wards 
Rome, xxvii. i ff. ‘ ' 

** Note that Luke is at pains to explain why Paul passed by Asia 
and Bithynia in the first instaitcc (xvi. u t.). 

* Gftmpare what A. W. Verrall has said of the poet Statius and 
" the gentle doctrine of humanity " on Hellenic soil, as embodied 
in his description of The Altar of Mercy at Athens [Oxfovd emd 
Cambridge Review, isioi fl.). 


tender that it saw further than almost any save the Master himself 
mtx> the soul of womanhood. In this, as in his joyousness, united 
with a feeling for the poor and sufleriug, he was an early Francis 
of Assisi. Luke, " the phy.sician, the beloved physician," that wa.s 
Paul’s characterization of him ; and it is the impression which his 
writings have left on humanity. How great his contribution - to 
Christianity has been, in virtue of what he alone preserved of the 
historical J esus and of the embodiment of his Gospel in his earliest 
followers, who can measure ? Harnack even maintains {The Acts, 
p. 301) that his story of the Apostolic age Was the indispensable 
oonditiem for the inco^oration of the Pauline epistles in the Church's 
capon of New Testament scriptures. Certainly his conception oi 
the Go.spel, viz. a Christian Helleiiibtic univensalism (with some bhght 
infusion of Pauline thought) passed through a Graeco-Roman mind, 
proved more easy of assimilation, and so more directly influential 
for the ancient Church, than Paul's own distinctive teaching {ib. 
2bi fi. ; cf. Luke the J*hysuian, pp. 139-145). 

LixanATURE. — Introductions to commentaries like A. Plummer’s 
on I.uko’s Gospel in the "Intern. Crit." series, R. B. Rackham's A cts of 
the Apostles (" Oxford Comm.") ; the article ’* Luke " in Hastings's 
Did. of the Bible and Diet, of Christ and the Go&pels, the Encycl. 
Biblka and Hauck’s Realencyklopddie^ vol. xi. ; Sir W. M. Ramsay’s 
Paul the Traveller and Paulino and other Studies, and A. Harnack’s 
Lukas der Ard (1906, Fng. trans. 1907) and Die A pastolgeschii htc 
(1908, Eng. trans. 1909) For the Luke of legend, see authorities 
quoted under Mark. (J. V. 13 .) 

UJK£» GOSPEL OF ST, the third of the four canonical 
Gospels of the Christian Church. 

I. Authorship and Date. — The earliest indication which we 
possess of the belief that the author was Luke, the companion 
of the Apostle Paul (Col, iv. 14 ; Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. iv. it), 
is found in Justin Martyr, who, in his Dialogue with Trypho 
(c. 103), when making a statement found only in our Luke, instead 
of referring for it simply to the " Apcxstolic Memoirs,” his 
usual formula, says that it is contained in the memoirs composed 
by “the Apostles and those that followed them.*’ But the first 
distinct mention of Luke as the autlior of the Gospel is that by 
Irenaeus in his famou.s passage about the Four Gospels (Adv. 
Haer. Ill, i. 2, a.d. t8o). 

This tradition is important in spite of the fact that it first 
comes clearly before ns in a writer belonging to the latter ptirt 
of the 2nd century, because the prominence and fame of Luke 
were not such as would of themselves have led to his being singled 
out to have a Gospel attributed to him. 'I'he question of the 
autiiorship cannot, however, be decided without considering the 
internal evidence, the interpretation of which in the case of the 
'Ihiird Gospel and the Acts (the other writing attributed to Luke) 
is a matter of peculiar interest. Jt is generally admitted that 
the same person is the author of both works in their present 
form. I'his is intimated at the beginning of the second of them 
(Acts i. 1) ; and both axe marked, broadly speaking throughout, 
though in some parts much more strongly than in others, by 
stylistic characteristics which we may conveniently call “ Lucan ” 
without making a premature assumption as to the authorship. 
The writer is more versed than any other New Testament writer 
except the autlior of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and very much 
more than most of tliem, in the literary Greek of the period of 
the rise of Christianity ; sind he has, also, like other writers, 
his favourite words, turns of expression and thoughts. The 
variations in the degree to which these appear in different 
passc^es are, in the main to be accounted for by his having before 
him in many cases documents or oral reports, which he repro- 
duces with only slight alterations in the language, while at other 
times he is writing freely. 

We have next to observe that there are four sections in Acts 
(xvi. 9-17, XX. 4-16, xxi. 1-17, xx\ 9 i. i-xxviii, 16) in which 
the first person plural is used. Now it is again generally admitted 
that k tliese sections we have the genuine account of one who 
was a member of PauTs company, who may well haive been Luke. 
But it has been and is still held by m^y critics that the author 
of Acts is: a different person, jmd that as in the Third’Gospel he has 
used documents tor the Life of Girist, and perhaps also in the 
earlier half of the Acts for the history of the beginnings of the 
Christian Church, so in the “ we ” sections, and possibly in some 
other portions of this narrative of Paul’s missionary life, he has 
used a kind of travel-diary by one who accompanied the Apostle 
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on some of his journeys. That neither this, nor ajay other, com- 
panion of Paul can have been the author of the whole work is 
supposed to follow bot^ from its theological temper and from 
discrepancies between its statements and those of the Pauline 
Epistles on matters of fact. 

A careful examination, however, of the “ we ” sections shows 
that words and expressions characteristic of the author of the 
third Gospel and the Acts are found in them to an extent which 
is very remarkable, and that in many instances they belong to 
the very texture of the passages. This linguistic evidence, which 
is of quite unusual force, has never yet been fairly faced by those 
who deny Luke authorship of Acts. Moreover, the difficulties 
in the way of supposing that the author of Acts could at an 
earlier period of his life have been a companion of St Paul do not 
seem to be so serious as some critics think. Indeed it is easier to, 
explain some of the differences between the Acts and St Paul's 
Epistles on this assumption than on that of autliorship by a 
writer who would have felt more dependent upon the information 
which might be gathered from those Epistles, and who would have 
been more likely to have had a collection of them at hand, if his 
work was, composed c. a.d. ioo, as is commonly assumed by 
critics who reject the authorship by Luke. 

There is then strong reason for believing the tradition that 
Luke, tl\e companion of the Apostle Paul, was tlie author of our 
third Gospel and the Acts. Another argument in support of this 
belief, upon which much reliance has been placed, is found in the 
descriptions of diseases, and the words common in Greek medical 
writers, contained in these two works. These, it is said, point to 
the author’s having been a physician, as Luke (Col. iv. 14) was 
(see esp. Hobart, The Medical Language oj Si Luks^ iS^z). The 
instances alleged are, many of them at least, not very distinctive. 
Yet they have some value as confirming the conclusion based on 
a comparison of the “ we ” sections of the Acts, with the re- 
mainder of the two books. 

If we may assume that the writer who uses the first person 
plural in Acts xvi. 10 sqq. was the author of the two works, tliey 
can hardly have been composed later than a.d. 96 ; he would 
then have been about 65 years old, even if he wa.s a very young 
man when he first joined the ApoetJe. An earlier date than 
A.n. cannot be as.signed if it is held that his writings show 
acquaintance with the Antiquities oj the Jewish People by 
Josephus. The grounds for supposing this appear, however, to 
be wholly insufficient (see article on Acts by Bishop Lightfoot in 
end ed. of Smith’s Diet, of Bible, p. 39) and it is not easy to see 
why he should liave deferred writing so long. Qn the other hand, 
a comparison of Luke XX i. 20-24 witli Mark xiii., 14 seq^ seems to 
siiow that in using his document Luke here mingled with the 
prophecy the interpretation which events had si^gested and 
that the siege of Jerusi^em in a.p. 70 and dispersion of its in- 
habitants had already taken place some little time before. Circa 
A.D. 80 may with probability be given as the time of the com- 
position of his Gospel. 

2. Contents, Sources and Arrangement , — In the preface to his 
Gospel, i. 1-4, Luke alludes to other Gospel-records which pre- 
ceded Ids own. He does not say whctlier he made any use of them, 
but he seems to imply that his own was more complete. And this 
was true in regard to the two which, from a comparison of his 
Gospel with the other two Synoptics, we know that he did use. 
Tliesc we may call his Marcan and his Logian document. Luke 
also claims that he has written “ in order.” The instances in 
which he has departed from the Marcan order, and the manner in 
which lie has introduced his additional matter into the Marcan 
outline, do not .suggest the idea that he liad any independent 
knowledge of .an exact kind of the chronological sequence of 
events. By the phrase “ m order ” he may himself have intended 
chiefly to contrast the orderliness and consecutiveness of his 
account with the necessarily fragmentary cliaracter of the cate- 
chetical instruction which Theophilus had received. He may, 
also, have had in view the fact that he has prefixed a narrative of 
the birth and infancy of Jesus and of John and so begun the 
history at what he considered to be its true point of departure : 
to this he plainly alludes when he says that he has traced the 


course of all tiiinga accurately from the first.” He may, also, 
in part be thinking of those ideations which h&-«-find he Slone 
among the evangeliste^has given of^che pointB in tilae coucte of 
secular history at which Jesus was bom and the Baptist began to 
preach <ii. 1-3, i, ^), though it may he doubted whether 
these are in all respects accurate. 

(^ap. i..5-u- The Birth awl Infancy of JQkn^and of< 

This portion of the Gospel difiotb in stylo and chavAptec .from all the 
remainder. Its source may be an Aramaic or a Hebre;Mr document. 
Some critics, however, hold that it is wholly Luke*s own composition, 
and that the Hebraic style — in which he was ablo to write in oonae- 
queuce of his laimUarit)^ wiith the LXX.-^has rheisn adopted! by him 
as suitable to the subjv^t in hand. Perhaps an intetmediattt vie^v 
may be the mo.sl probable one ; he may have obtained part of his 
materials, especially the hymns, from some source, and have akilfully 
worked these into his narrativo. 

Chap. iiL i-iv. 13. Brom the Commencement of the Preaching of the 
Baptist to the End of the Temptation in the Wilderness, — The accouffts 
of Ihc Baptist's preaching and of the temptation are taken, from the 
Ixigian document. Tlie genealogy of Jesmsheit? given is pecuKar to 
this Gospel. 

Chap. iv. 14-vi. 16. Pwmthe Commencement of the Ministry of 
Jesus tn Galilee to the Apfmntment of the Twelve, — In llic main Luke 
here follows his Marcan document. He has, however, independent 
narratives of the visit of Jesus to Nazareth (rv. 16-30) and the call 
of the first disciples (vi The former, which in Mark Is ^ced 

soin« way on in the Galilean ministry (vi. 1-64), is gplveu by Luke 
at the very beginning qf it, perhaps because of the previous con- 
nexion of Jesus with Nazareth. But that it is noi in its right position 
liCTC, before any mention of the work in Capernaum, appears from 
verso 23. Luke has also slightly altered the po.sition of the call of 
the first disciples in the .sequence of event.s. 

Chap. vi. I 7~viii, 3. — This is an insertion into the Marcan outline 
of matter chiefly taken from the I-ogian document (the Address, 
I.uke vi. 20-40, corresponds with portions of the Sermon on the 
Mount m Matt, v.-vii. ; the healmg of the centurion's servant, 
Luke vii. x-io^r M.att. viii. 5-13 ; the message of the Baptist and thii 
discourse lor which it gave occasion, Luke vii. 18-35 =□ Matt. xi. 2-19). 
He includes besides, a few pieces peculiar to this Gospel which Luke 
had probably himself collected. 

Chap. viii. 4-ix, .50. Prom the Adoption of Panaibolic Teaching to the 
End of the Mimstry im. 'He begins again to follow his Marcan 

docuntent for what he gives, Mamy sections, however, contained in 
the corresponding ])art of Mark have no parallel in Luke, while the 
parallel to one of them is placed later and differs considerably in form. 
Possibly this fact points to his Marcan document having been briber 
than our Mark, and to its having afterwards received interpolatiouiS 
(see Makk, GosPicu or<- St). • 

Chap, ix, 51-xviii. 14. Incidents and Teaching connected with 
Journey towards Jerusalem. - This is another insertion into the Marcan 
outline, much longer than the previou.s one, and consisting partly of 
matter taken from the Logi^ document (waTningn to mm who offer 
to become disciples, Luke ix. 57-bo — Matt. viii. 19-22 ; a mission- 
charge, Luke X. 2-i6=Matt. ix. 37 and x. 7-16, 40; thanksgiving 
that the Father reveals to the simple that which is hidden from the 
wise, Luke x. 21-24 = Matt. xi. 25-27 jind xiii. 16, 17, &c., &c.) and 
partly of sections peculiar to Luke, about which the same remark 
may be made as before. 

Chap, xviii. 15 xxii. 13. From tlw Bringing of Jbtmg Children to 
Jesus to the Preparation for the Passover. — Luke again takes up his 
Marcan document, nearly at the point at which he left it, and fcnowB 
it in the main, though he adds the story of Zacchaeus and' theparablto 
of the Minae (the Ten Pieces of Money), and omits ike withering of 
the fig-tree and some matter at tlie end of the discourse on the Last 
Things, w'hich are given in Mark. 

Chap. xxii. 14 to end. The LastSupper, Passion and. Resurrection,^ 
Though in this portion of his Gospel signs of ufie of Mark are not 
wanting, he also has much that is peculiar to himself. It ix supposed 
by some that he here made use of another document. Xt seems more 
likely that he had a good many distinct oral traditions for this part 
of the history and that lie used them freely, sometimes substituting 
them for pa.s.sages of the Marcan document, sometimes altering the 
latter in accordance therewith. 

3, Doftriml, Ethical and Literary Characteristics. — The thought 
of divine forgiveness, us set forth in the teaching of Jesus and 
maniifested in His own attitude towards, and power over, the 
hearts of the outcasts among the people, is peculiarly prominent 
in this Gospel. This feature of Christ’s ministry appears only 
in one pas-sage of Miark ; some other illustrations of it are 
mentioned in Matthew, but in Luke there are several more 
which are peculiar to himself (see the three individual cases 
vii. 36 sqq ; xix. i sqq., xxiii. 40 sqq.; also the description at xv. 1, 
and the three parables that follow). These were lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ” ; but Christ’s freedom from Jewish exclusive- 
ness is also brought out (i) as regards Samaritans, by the rebuke 
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administered to the di^iples at ix. 52 sqq., the parable in x.3osqq., 
^d the incident at xvii. 15-19 ; whereas they are not mentioned 
in Mark; and in Matthew only in the saying (x. 5) in which the 
Twelve are forbidden to enter any village of theirs ; (2) as regards 
Gentiles, by the words of Jesus at iv. 25-27, not to mention sayings 
which have parallels in the other Gospels. The promises of Old 
Testament prophets that the Gentiles would share in the blessing 
of the coming of Christ are also recalled, ii. 32-iii. 6. Once more the 
word ^vayy proclaim good tidings”) is a favourite 
one with Luke. These are ^1 traits which we should expect to find 
in one who was a companion of Paul and a Gentile (Col. i v. 1 1, 14). 

With the breadth and depth of the Saviour’s sympathy, which 
are so fqlly exhibited in this Gospel, we may connect the clearness 
with which His true humanity is here portrayed. An incident 
o^His boyhood is realted in which His sense of vocation is 
revealed, and this is followed by the years of quiet growth that 
succeeded (ii. 41-52). Further, during the years of His public 
ministry more glimpses of His inner life are given us than in either 
Matthew or Mark, His l^eing engaged in prayer is mentioned 
several times where there is no parallel in those Gospels (iii. 21, 
V. 16, vi. 12, ix. 18, 28, 29, xi. i). Again, besides narrating 
the Temptation in the Wilderness and the Agony in the Garden, 
this evangelist gives a saying which implies that Jesus had under- 
gone many temptations, or rather a life of temptation (xxii. 28). 
Once more he records a saying that shows Christ’s sense of the 
intense painfulness of the work He was sent into the world to do, 
arising from the divisions which it caused (xii. 49 sqq.). 

• Among practical duties, the stress laid on that of almsgiving is 
remarkable (see especially xi. 41, xii. 33, xvi. 9 sqq., which arc 
peculiar to this Gospel). In the second of these passages the 
disciples are exhorted to choose a life of voluntary poverty ; the 
nearest parallel is the ideal set before the rich young man at 
Mark x. 21 ^Matt. xix, 21 -Luke xviii. 22. In the Beatitudes in 
Luke vi. 20, 21 a condition of physical want is contemplated, not, 
as in Matt. v. 3,6, poverty of spirit and spiritual hunger, while woes 
arc denounced against the rich and the full (vi. 24, 25). The folly 
of absorption in the amassing and enjoyment of wealth is also 
shown (xii. 1 5 sqq, and xvi. 1 9 sqq.). But it would be an exagger- 
ation to say, as^some have done, that the poor are represented as 
being the heirs of a blessed hereafter, simply on the ground that 
they are now poor. In the Beatitudes Christ’s own disciples are 
addressed, who were blessed though poor, whereas the rich as a 
class were opposed or indifferent to the kingdom of God. Ajjain, 
the contrast between Lazarus and Dives in the future state 
pictures vividly the reversals that are in store; but it is un- 
r^onable to take it as implying that every poor man, whatever 
his moral character, will be blessed. 

But while tlifre is in Luke’s Gospel this strain of asceticism 
— as to many in modern times it will appear to be — the prevailing 
spirit is gentle and tender, and there is in it a note of spiritual 
gladness, which is begun by the song and the messages of angels 
and the hymrftj and rejoicing of holy men and women, accom- 
panying the birth of the Christ (chaps, i. and ii., passim) j and 
prolonged by the expressions of joy, the ascriptions of thanks- 
giving and praise, called forth by the words and works of Christ 
and the wonders of the cross and resurrection, which are peculiarly 
frequent and full (iv. 15', v. 25, 26, vii. 16, x. 17, xiii. 13, 17, 
xvii.i5-i8, xviii. 43, xix. 6, 37, 38, xxiii. 47, xxiv. 41, 52, 53. 
Cf. also XV. 5, 7, 10, 32). 

The peculiar charm which this Gospel has been generally 
felt to possess is largely due to the spiritual and ethical traits 
which have been noted . But from a purely literary point of view , 
also, it is distinguished by great excellences. TTie evangelist’s 
phraseology is indeed affected to some extent by the rhetorical 
style of the period when he wrote. Nevertheless his mode of 
narration is simple and direct. And the many fascinating 
character-sketches', which he has added to the portrait gallery 
of Scripture, are drawn clearly and without signs of effort. 
In some cases he has skilfully suggested parallelisms and con- 
trasts. The chief instance is his careful interweaving of the 
accounts of the births and early years of John the Baptist and 
of Jesus. lAter examples are the two sisters, Martha and Mary 


(x. 38-42), and the penitent and the impenitent thief (xxiii. 
39-48). That he was a man of great versatility appears in the 
Acts from the speeches introduced on various occasions, if (as 
is probable) they were in part, at least, his own composition. 
In the Gospel he had no opportunity for showing his power in a 
manner strictly analogous. But if the hymns in the two intro- 
ductory chapters owe even their Greek form in any measure to 
him, he was a poet of no mean order. His style varies greatly ; 
at times, as in i. 1-4, it is Hellenistic ; at others, as in i. 5 to end 
of ii., it is strongly Hebraic. Such differences are largely due, 
no doubt, to the degree in which he was in various parts inde- 
pendent of, or dependent upon, sources. But he would seem in 
some degree to have adapted his manner of writing to the subject- 
matter in hand. And at all events it is worthy of note that we 
pass without any sense of jar from passages in one style to those 
in another. 

See Godet, Commeniaire suv Vivangile de S. Luc (Eng. trans., 
1875) \ Plummer's Comm, on Si Luke (in International Series, 
4th ed., 190b) ; W. Ramsay, Was Christ born in Bethlehem ? (3rcl 
ed., 1905) ; A. Hamack, Lukas der Arzt (1906) ; B. Weiss, Die 
Quellen des Lukas-evangeliums (1Q07) ; also books on the Four 
Gospels, or the Synoptic Gospels, mentioned at end of article Go.spel. 

(V. H. S.) 

LULEA, a seaport of Sweden, capital of the district (Idn) of 
Norrbotten, on the peninsula of Sand >, at the mouth of the 
Lule river and the north-west comer of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
Pop. (1900) 9484. It is connected at Boden (22 m. N.) with the 
main line of railway from Stockholm to Gellivara and Narvik 
on Ofoten Fjord in Norway. By this line Lulea is 723 m. 
N.N.E. of Stockholm. It is the shipping place for the iron ore 
mined at Gellivara, 127 m. N. by W., and there are smelting 
works at Karlsvik in the vicinity. Timber is also exported, being 
floated in large quantities down the Lule. As a rule the port is 
closed by ice from November to the end of May. The town was 
almost entirely burnt down in 1887, and its buildings arc new — 
the church (1888-1893), Norrbotten Museum and a technical 
school being the most important. Lulea as founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus was 7 m. higher up the river, but was moved to the 
present site in 1649. 

LULL (or Lully), RA1M0N» or Raymond (c, 1235-1315), 
Catalan author, mystic and missionary, was bom at Palma 
(Majorca). Inheriting the c.state conferred upon his father for 
services rendered during the victorious expedition (1229) against 
the Balearic Islands, Lull was married at an early age to 
Blanca Picany, and, according to his own account, led a 
dissipated life till 1266 when, on five different occasions, he 
beheld the vision of Christ crucified. After his conversion, 
he resolved to devote himself to evangelical work among the 
heathen, to write an exposure of infidel errors, and to promote 
the teaching of foreign tongues in seminaries. He dedicated 
nine years to the study of Arabic, and in 1275 showed such signs 
of mental exaltation that, at the request of his wife and family, 
an official was appointed to administer his estate. He withdrew 
to Randa, there wrote his Ars major and Ars generalis, visited 
Montpellier, and persuaded the king of Majorca to build a 
Franciscan monastery at Miramar. There for ten years he acted 
as professor of Arabic and philosophy, and composed many 
controversial treatises. After a fruitless visit to Rome in 1285- 
1286, he journeyed to Paris, residing in that city from 1287 to 
1280, and expounding his bewildering theories to auditors who 
regarded him as half insane. In 1289 he went to Montpellier, 
wrote hi.s Ars veritatis inventivaj and removed to Genoa where 
he translated this treatise into Arabic. In 1291, after many 
timorous doubts and hesitations for which he bitterly blamed 
himself, Lull sailed for Tunis where he publicly preached Chris- 
tianity for a year ; he was finally imprisoned and expelled. In 
January 1293 he reached Naples where tradition alleges that he 
studied alchemy ; there appears to be no foundation for this 
story, and the treatises on alchemy which bear his name are all 
apocryphal.* His efforts to interest Clement V. and Boniface 

^ The alchemical works ascribed to Lull, such as Testamentum, 
Codicillus seu TestanterUum and Experimental are of early although 
uncertain date. De Luanco ascribes some o£ them to a Kaimundo 
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VIII. in his favourite project of establishing missionary colleges 
were unavailing ; but a visit to Paris in 1298 was attended with 
a certain measure of success. He was, however, disappointed 
in his main object, and in 1300 he sailed to Cyprus to seek support 
for his plan of teaching Oriental languages in universities and 
monasteries. He was rebuffed once more, but continued his 
campaign with undiminished energy. Between 1302 and 1305 
he wrote treatises at Genoa, lectured at Paris, visited Lyons 
in the vain hope of enlisting the sympathies of Pope Clement 
V., cro.ssed over to Bougie in Africa, preached the gospel, and 
was imprisoned there for six months. On being released he 
lectured with increasing effect at Paris, attended the General 
Council at Vienne in 1311, and there witnessed the nominal 
adoption of his cherished proposals . Though close on eighty years 
of age, Lull’s ardour was unabated. He carried on his propaganda 
at Majorca, Paris, Montpellier and Messina, and in 1314 crossed 
over once more to Bougie. Here he resumed his crusade against 
Mahommedanism, raised the fanatical spirit of the inhabitants, 
was stoned outside the city walls and died of his wounds on the 
29th of June 1315. There can be no reasonable doubt that these 
events actually occurred, but the scene is laid by one biographer 
at Tunis instead of Bougie. 

The circumstances of Lull's death caused him to be regarded as a 
martyr, local patriotism helped to magnify hLs merits, and his fan- 
tastic doctrines found many enthusiastic partisans. The doctor 
illuminatua was venerated throughout Catalonia and afterwards 
throughout Spain, as a saint, a thinker and a poet; but his doctrines 
were disapproved by the powerful Dominican order, and in 137O 
they were formally condemned in a panal bull issued at the instance 
of the inquisitor, Nicolas Emcric. The authenticity of this docu- 
ment was warmly disputed by Lull's followers, and the bull was 
annidled by Martin V. in 1417. The controversy was renewed in 
1503 and again in 1578 ; but the general support of the Jesuits and 
the staunch fidelity of the Majorcans saved Lull from condemnation. 
His philosophical treatises abound with incoherent formulae to 
which, according to their inventor, every demonstration in every 
science may be reduced, and posterity has ratified Bacon’s disdainful 
verdict on Lull's pretensions as a thinker ; still the fact that he 
broke away from the scholastic system has recommended him te the 
historians of philosophy, and the subtle ingenuity of his dialectic 
has compelled the admiration of men so far apart in opinion as 
Giordano Bruno and Leibniz. 

The speculations of Lull are now obsolete outside Majorca where 
his philosophy still flourishes, but his more purely literary writings 
are extremely curious and interesting. In Blanqmrna (1283), a 
tiovcl which dc.scribcs a new Utopia, Lull renews the Platonic 
tradition and anticipates the method.s of Sir Thomas More, Campan- 
ella and Harrington, and in the Libre de Maravelles (1280) he adopts 
the Oriental apologue from Kalilah and Dimnah. And as a poet 
Lull takes a prominent position in the history of Catalan literature ; 
such pieces as El Desconort (1293) ^.nd Lo Cant de Eamon (1299) 
combine in a rare degree simple beauty of expression with sublimity 
of thought and impas.sioned sincerity. 

Bibliography. — Histoire litUraire de la France (Paris, 1885), 
vol. xxbr. ; Obras rimadas de Ramon Lull (Palma, 1859), edited by 
G. Rossellb ; Ohras de Ramon Lull (Palma, in progress), edited by 
G. Rossell6 ; Jos6 R. de Lnanco, Ramon Lull, considerado como 
alquimista (Barcelona, 1870) and La Alquimia en Espana (2 vols., 
Barcelona, 1889-1897) ; K. Hofmann, " Ein Katalanische Thiere- 
pos," in the Bavarian Academy's Abhandlungen (Munich, 1872), 
vol. xii. pp. 173-240 ; M. Mcn^ndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela 
(Madrid, 1905), pp. 72-86 ; Havelock Ellis in Contemporary Review 
(May 1906). (J. F.-K.) 

LULLABY, a cradle-song, a song sung to children to “ lull ” 
them to sleep ; the melody being styled in Fr. berceuse and in 
Ger. Wiegenlied. “ Lull,” cf. Swed. lulla, Du. hdlen, &c., is of 
echoic or onomatopoeic origin, cf. Lat. lallare, to chatter. 

LULLY, JEAN-BAPTISTE (r. 1633-1687), Italian composer, 
was born in Florence. Through the due dc Guise he entered 
the services of Madame de Montpensier as scullery -boy, and 
with the help of this lady his musical talents were cultivated. 
A scurrilous poem on his patroness resulted in his dismissal. 
He then studied the theory of music under M6tra and entered 
the orchestra of the French court, being subsequently appointed 
director of music to Louis XIV. and director of the Paris opera. 
The influence of his music produced a radical revolution in the 

de Tdrraga {c. 1370), a converted Jew who studied the occult. 
Others are ascribed by Morhof to a Raymundus Lullius Neophytus, 
who lived about 1440. See Alchemy, and also J. Ferguson, Biblio- 
theca chemica (1906)'. 


Style of the dances of the court itself. Instead of the slow and 
stately movements which had prevailed until then, he introduced 
lively ballets of rapid rhythm. In December 1661 he was 
naturalized as a Frenchman, his original name being Giovanni 
Battista Lulli. In 1662 he was appointed music master .to the 
royal family. In 1681 he was made a court secretary to the king 
and ennobled. While directing a Te Deum on the 8th of January 
1687 with a rather long baton he injured his foot so seriously 
that a cancerous growth resulted which caused his death on the 
22nd of March. Having found a congenial poet in Quinault, 
Lully composed twenty operas, which met with a most enthusi- 
astic reception. Indeed he has good claim to be considered the 
founder of French opera, forsaking the Italian method of separate 
recitative and aria for a dramatic consolidation of the two apd a 
quickened action of the story such as was more Congenial to the 
taste of the French public. He effected important improvemdfts 
in the composition of the orchestra, into which he introduced 
several new iastruments. Lully enjoyed the friendship of 
Moli^re, for some of whose best plays he composed illustrative 
music. His Miserere^ written for the funeral of the minister 
Sequier, is a work of genius ; and very remarkable are also his 
minor sacred compositions. On his death-bed he wrote Bisogna 
fnorire, peccatore. 

LUMBAGO, a term in medicine applied to a painful ailment 
affecting the muscles of the lower part of the back, generally 
regarded as of rheumatic origin. An attack of lumbago may 
occur alone, or be associated with rheumatism in other parts of 
the body. It usually comes on by a seizure, often suddep, 
of pain in one or both sides of the small of the back, of a severe 
cutting or stabbing character, greatly aggravated on movement 
of the body, especially in attempting to rise from the recumbent 
posture and also in the acts of drawing a deep breath, coughing 
or sneezing. So intense is the suffering that it is apt to suggest 
the existence of inflammation in some of the neighbouring 
internal organs, such as the kidneys, bowels, &c., but the absence 
of the symptoms specially characteristic of these latter complaints, 
or of any great constitutional disturbance beyond the pain, 
renders the diagnosis a matter of no great difficult)". Lumbago 
seems to be brought on by exposure to cold and damp, and by the 
other exciting causes 01 rheumatism. Sometitnes it follows 
a strain of the muscles of the loins. The attack is in general 
of .sjiort duration, but occasionally it continues for a long time, 
as a feeling of soreness and stiffness on movement. The treat- 
ment includes that for rheumatic affections in general (sec Rheu- 
matism) and the application of local remedies to allay the pain. 

LUMBER, a word now meaning (1) useless discarded furniture 
or other rubbish, particularly if of U bulky or heavy character ; 
(2) timber, when roughly sawn or cut into lo^ or beams (see 
Timber) ; (3) as a verb, to make a loud rumbling noise, to move 
in a clumsy heavy way, also to burden with useless material, 
to encumber. “ Lumber ” and “ lumber-house ” were formerly 
used for a pawnbroker s shop, being in this sense a variant of 
“ Lombard,” a name familiar throughout Europe for a banker, 
money-changer or pawnbroker. This has frequently been tak« 
lo be the origin of the word in sense (i), the reference being to the 
store of unredeemed and unsaleable articles accumulating in 
pawnbrokers’ shops. Skeat adopts this in preference to the 
connexion with “ lumber ” in sense (3), but thinks that the word 
may have been influenced by both sources {Etym. Diet., 1910). 
This word is probably of Scandinavian origin, and is cognate 
witli a Swedish dialect word lomra, meaning “ to roar,” a 
frequentative of Ijumma, “ to make a noise.” 'fte English word 
may be of native origin and merely onomatopoeic. The New 
English Dictionary, though admitting the probability of the 
association with ” Lombard,” prefers the second proposed 
derivation. 'Fhe application of the word to timber is of American 
origin ; the New English Dictionary quotes from Suffolk (Mass.) 
Deeds of 1662—“ Freighted in Boston, with beames . . . boards 
. , . and other lumber.” 

LUMBINI, the name of the garden or grove in which Gotania,* 
the Buddha, was bom. It is first mentioned in a very ancient 
Pali ballad preserved in the SuUa Nipdta (verse 583). This 
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is the Sang of Nalaka (the Buddliist Simeon), and the words put 
in the mouth of the angels who announce the birth to him are : 
“ The Wisdom-child, that jewel so precious, that cannot be 
matched, has been born at LumbinI, in the Sfikiya land, for weal 
and for joy in the world of men.” The commentaries on the 
Jdtakas (i. 52, 54), and on a parallel passage in the Majjhima 
1^95* p- 767), tell us that the mother of the future 
Buddha was on her way from Kapilavastu (Kapilavatthu), 
the capital of the Sakiyas, to her mother’s home at Devadaha, 
the capital of the adjoining tribe, the Koliyas, to be confined 
there. Her pains came upon her on the way, and she turned 
aside into this grove, which lay not far from Devadaha, and gave 
birth there to her son. All later Buddhist accounts, whether 
Pali or Sanskrit, repeat the same stor}^ 

A collection of legends about Asoka, included in the Divydva- 
dana, a work composed probably in the 1st or 2nd century a.d., 
tells us (pp, 389, 390) how Asoka, the Buddhist emperor, visited 
the traditional site of this grove, under the guidance of Upagupta. 
This must luve been about 248 B.c. Upagupta (Tissa : see 
Pali) himself also mentions the site in his Kathd Vatthu (p. 

The Chinese pilgrims, Fa Hien and Hsuan Tsang, visiting India 
in the 5th and 7th centuries a.d., were shown the site ; and the 
latter (cd. Watters, ii. 15-19) mentions that he saw there an 
Asoka pillar, with a horse on the top, which had b«5on split, 
when Hsuan Tsang saw it, by lightning. This pillar was re- 
discovered under the following circumstances. 

The existence, a few miles beyond the Nepalese frontier, 
of an inscribed pillar had been known for some years when, 
in 1895, the discovery of another inscribed pillar at Nighva, 
near by, led to the belief that this other, hitherto neglected, 
one must also be an Asoka pillar, and very probably the one 
mentioned by Hsuan Isang. At the request of the Indian 
government the Nepalese government had the pillar, which was 
half buried, excavated for examination ; and Dr Fiihrer, then 
in the employ of the Archaeological Survey, arrived soon after- 
wards at the spot. 

The stone was split into two portions, apparently by lightning, 
and was inscribed with Pali characters as used in the time of 
Asoka. Squeezes of the inscription were sent to Europe, where 
various scholar^ discussed the meaning, which is as follows: 
“ His Majesty, Piyadassi, came here in the 21st year of his reign 
and paid reverence. And on the ground that the Buddha, 
the Sakiya sage, was born here, he (the king) had a flawless 
stone cut, and put up a pillar. And further, since the Exalted 
One was born in it, he reduced taxation in the village of LumbinI, 
and established the dues at one-eighth part (of the crop).” 

The inscription, having been buried for so many centuries 
beneath the soil, is in perfect presentation, 'fhe letters, about 
an inch in height, have been clearly and deeply cut in the stone. 
No one of them is doubtful. But two words are new, and scholars 
are not agreed in their interpretation of them. These are the 
adjective vtgadMi applied to the stone, and rendered in our 
translation ” flawless ” ; and secondly, the last word, rendered 
in our translation “ one-eighth part (of the crop).” Fortunately 
these words arc of minor importance for the historical value 
of this priceless document. The date, the twenty-first year after 
the formal coronation of Asoka, would be 248 b.c. 'fhe name 
Piyada^i is the official epithet always used by Asoka in his 
inscriptions when speaking of himself. The inscription confirms 
in every respect the Buddhist story, and makes it certain that, 
at the time when it was put up, the tradition now handed down 
in the books was current at the .spot. Any further inference 
that the birth really took place there is matter of probability 
on which opinions will differ. 

“^e grove is situate about 3 m. north of Bhagwanpur, the 
duel town of a district of the same name in the extreme south 
of Nepal, just oyerthe frontier dividing Nepal from the district 
of Basti in British territory. It is now called Rummin-dei, i,e, 
the shrine of the goddess of Rummin, a name no doubt derived 
from the ancient name LumbinI. There is a small shrine at 
the spot, containing a bas-relief representing the birth of the 
Buddha. But the Buddha is now' forgotten there, and the bas- 


relief is reverenced only for the figure of the mother, who has 
been turned into a tutelary deity of the place. Except so far 
as the excavation of the pillar is concerned the site has not been 
explored, and four small stupas there (already noticed by 
Hsuan Tsang) have not been opened. 

^ Authorities.— Nipsta, ed. V. Fansboll (London Pali Text 
Sodely, 1884) ; Kathd Vatthm, ed. A. C. Tayior (London, 1897) ; 
JdiakUy ed. V. Fansbdll^ vol. i. (London, 1877) ; Divyumddna, cd. 
Cowell and Niel (Cambridge, 1880) ; G. Biihlcr in the Pruevedings of 
the Vtetina Academy for Jan. i897» in Epigtaphia Jndica, vol. v. 
(I-ondon, 1898) and in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1897), 
p. 429. See also ibid. (1895), pp. 751 ff. ; (1897) pp. 615, O44 ; 
(1898) pp. 199-203 ; A. Barth in the Journal des savants (Paris, 
*^97) I R- Pischel in Sitgungsberichie der konigL.preussischen Akademie 
for the 9th July 1903 ; Babu P. Mukhcrii, Report on a Tour of 
Exploration of the Antiquities in the Terai (Calcutta, IQ03) ; V. A. 
Smith in Jndian Antiquary (Bombay, 1905). (T. W. K. D.) 

LUMP*SUCKER, or Lt 7 mi*-Fish {Cyclopterus a 

marine fish, which with another British genus (IJparis) and a 
few other genera forms a .small family (Cyclopteridae). Like 
many littoral fishes of other families, the lump-suckers have 
the ventral fins united into a circular concave disk, which, 
acting as a sucker, enables them to attach themselves firmly to 
rocks or stones. The body (properly so called) is short and thick, 
with a thick and scaleless skin, covered with rough tubercles, 
the larger of which are arranged in four series along each side 
of the body. The first dorsal fin is almost entirely concealed by 
the skin, appearing merely as a lump on the back. I’he Jump- 
sucker inhabits the coasts of both sides of the North Atlantic ; 
it is not rare on the British coaste, but becomes more common 
farther north. It is so sluggish in its habits that individuals 
liaye been caught with sea-weed growing on their backs. In the 
spring the fish approaches the shores to spawn, clearing out a 
hollow on a stony bottom in which it deposits an immense 
quantity of pink-coloured ova. Fishermen assert that the male 
watches the spawn until the young are hatched, a statement 
which receives confirmation from the fact that the allied gobies, 
or at least some of them, take similar care of their progeny. 
The vernacular name, “ cock and hen paddle,” given to the lump- 
fi.sh on some parts of the coast, is probably expressive of the 
difference between the two sexes in their outward appearance, 
the male being only half or one-third the size of the female, and 
assuming during the spawning season a bright blue coloration, 
with red on the lower parts. This fish is generally not esteemed 
as food, but Franz Faber {Fische Islands^ p. 53) states that the 
Icelanders consider the flesh of the male as a delicacy.^ The 
bbrieS are so soft, and contain so little inorganic matter, that the 
old ichthyologi.sts placed the lump-sucker among the cartilagin- 
ous fishes. 

LUBKDBN, SIR HARRY BURNETT (1821-1896), Anglo- 
Indian soldier, son of Colonel Thomas Lumsden, C.B., was born 
on the i2th of November 1821. He joined the 59th Bengal 
Native Infantry in 1838, was present at the forcing oi the Khyber 
Pass in 1842, and went through the first and second Sikh wars, 
being wounded at Sobraon. Having become assistant to Sir 
Heniy Lawrence at Lahore in 1846, he was appointed in 1847 
to raise the Corps of Guides. The object of this corp.s, composed 
of horse and foot, was to provide trustworthy men to act as 
guides to troops in the field, and also to collect intelligence 
beyond as well as within the North-West frontier of India. The 
regiment was located at Mardan on the Peshawar border, and has 
become one of the most famous in the Indian army. For the 
equipment of this corps, Lumsden originated the khaki uniform. 
In 1857 he was sent on a mission to Kandahar with his younger 
brother. Sir Peter Lumsden, in connexion with the subsidy paid 
by the Indian government to the amir, and was in Afghanistan 
throughout the Mutiny. He took part in the Waziri Expedition 
of i860, was in command of the Hyderabad Contingent from 
1862, and left India in 1869. He became lieutenant-general 
in 1875, and died on the i2lh of August 1896. 

See Sir Peter Lumsden and George Elsmie, Lumsden of the Guides 

^899). 

1 The “ cock-paclle " was formerly esteemed also in Scotland, and 
figures in the Antiquary, chap. xi. 
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LUNA, Alvaro UB (d. 1453), Constable of Castile, Grand 
Master of Santiago, and favourite of King John 11 . of Castile, 
was the natural son of Alvaro de Luna, a Castilian noble. He was 
introduced to the court as a page by his uncle Pedro de Luna, 
archbishop of Toledo, in 1410. Alvaro soon secured a command- 
ing influence over John II., then a mere boy. During the regtncy 
of the king’s uncle Ferdinand, which ended in 1412, he was not 
allowed to be more than a servant. When, however, Ferdinand 
was elected king of Aragon, and the regency remained in the 
hands of the king’s mother, Constance, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, a foolish and dissolute woman, Alvaro became a ver\’ 
important person. The young king regarded him with an 
aflcction which the superstition of the lime attributed to witch- 
craft. As the king was surrounded by greedy and unscrupulous 
nobles, among whom his cousins, the sons of Ferdinand, com- 
monly known as the Infantes (princes) of Aragon, were perhaps 
the worst, his reliance on a favourite who had every motive to 
be loyal to him is quite intelligible. Alvaro too was a master of 
all the accomplishments the king admired— -a fine horseman, 
a skilful lance and a writer of court verse. Until he lost the 
king’s protection he was the central figure of the Castilian history 
of the time. It was a period of constant conflict conducted by 
shifting coalitions of the nobles, who under pretence of freeing 
the king fi’om the undue influence of his favourite were intent on 
making a puppet of him for their own ends. The part which 
Alvaro de Luna played has been diversely judged. To Mariana 
he appeal's as a mere self-seeking favourite. To others he has 
seemed to be a loyal servant of the king who endeavoured to 
enforce the authority of the crown, which in Castile was the only 
alternative to anarchy. He fought for his own hand, but his 
supremacy was certainly better than the rule of gangs of plunder- 
ing nobles. His story is in the main one of expulsions from the 
court by victorious factions, and of his return when his con- 
querors fell out among themselves. Tlius in 1427 he was solemnly 
expelled by a coalition of the nobles, only to be recalled jn the 
following year. In 1431 he endeavoured to employ the restless 
nobles in a war for the conquest of Granada. Some successes 
were gained, but a consistent policy was impossible with a re- 
bellious aristocracy and a king of indolent character. In 1^5 
the faction of the nobles allied with Alvaro’s main enemies, 
the Infantes de Aragon, were beaten at Olmedo, and the favourite, 
who had been constable of Castile and count of Santest<Sban since 
1423, became Grand Master of the military order of Santiago 
by election of the Knights. His power appeared to be thoroughly 
established. It was, however, based on the personal aflortion 
of the king. Tlie king’s second wife, Isabella of Portugal, was 
offended at the immense influence of the ccmstable, and urged 
her husband to free himself from slaver}^ to his Tavourite. In 
1453 the king succumbed ; Alvaro was arrested, tried and con- 
demned by a process which was a mere parody of justice, and 
executed at Valladolid on the 2nd of June 1453. 

Tlie Chronicle of Alvaro de Luna (Madrid, 1784), written by some 
loyal follower who survived kim, is a panegyric and lai;gely a romance. 
The other contemporary authority— the Chronick ^ John 71 . — is 
much less lavourable to the canstable. Don Juac ^uiixtana has 
summarized the two chronicles in his life of Luna in the Vidas de 
Espafwles cHebres ; Biblioteca de Autores EspaRoles (Madrid, 
1846-1880), vol. xix. 

LUNA (mod. Luni), an ancient city of Etruria, Italy, 4I m. 
S.E. of the modern Sarzana. It was the frontier town of Etruria, 
on the left bank of the river Macra, the boundary in imperial 
times between Etruria and Ljguria. When the Romans £rst 
appeared in these parts, however, the Ligurians were in possession 
of the territory as far as Pisa. Jt derived its importance mainly 
from its harbour, which was the guH now known as the Gulf of 
Spezia,.and not merely the estuary of the Macra as some authors 
have supposed. The town was apparently not established until 
177 B.C., when a colony was founded here, though theliaTbour 
is mentioned by Ennius, Who sailed hence for Sardinia in 203 b.c. 
under Mmilius Torquatus. An inscription of 155 b.c., found 
in the forum of Luna in 1857, was dedicated to M. Claudius 
Marcellus in honour of his triumjih over the Ligurians and 
Apuani. It lost much of its importance imder the Empire, 


themgh traversed by the coast road (Via Aurelia), and ^ was 
renowned for the matble from the neighbouring mountains of 
Carrara, which hore the name of Luna marble. Pliny speaks of 
the quarries as only recently discovered in his day, Good wine 
was also produced. There are some remains Of the Roman 
period on the site, and a theatre and an amphitheatre may be 
distinguished. No Etruscan remains have come to light, 
0 . Cuntz’s investigations {jahreskefte des Osferr. Artk. Instiluts, 
1904, 46) seem to lead to the conclusion that an ancient road 
crossed the Apennines from it, following the Rnc of the modem 
road (more err less that of the modem railway from Sarzana 
to Parma), and dividing near PontremoH, one brandh .going to 
Borgotaro, Veleia and Placentia, and the other over ithc Gisa 
pass to Forum Novum (Fomovo) and Parma.. The town was 
destroyed by the Arabs in 1016, and the episcopal see tranSfeised 
to Sarzana in 1204. 

See G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1883), 
ii. 63. (T. As.) 

LUNATION, the period erf return of the moon (luna) to the 
same position relative to the sun ; for example, from full moon 
to fun moon. Its duration is 29*5305884 days. 

LUNAVADA, a native state in India, in the Gujarat division 
of Bombay. Area, 388 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 63,967, showing a 
decrease of 28 % in the decade, due to famine. The chief, whose 
title is maharana, is a Rajput of high lineage. Estimated revenue, 
£12,000 ; tribute, £1000. The capital is Lunavada town, said 
to have been founded in 1434 ; pop. (1901) 10,277. 

LUNCHEON, in present usage Ihe name given to a meal be- 
tween breakfast and tea or dinner. When dinner was taken at 
an early hour, or when it is still the principal midday meal, 
luncheon was and is still a light repast. The derivation 6f the 
word has been obscured, chiefly owing to the attempted con- 
nexion with “ nuncheon,” with which the word has -nothing 
to do etymologically. “ Luncheon ” is an extended form of 
“ lunch ” (another form of “ lump,” as “hunch ” is of “ hump ”). 
Lunch and luncheon in the earliest meanings found are applied 
to a thick piece of bread, bacon, meat, &c. 

The word " nuncheon," or " nunchion," with which " lunoheon " 
has been frequently connected, appears as cariy as^thc 14th century 
in the form nonesohmehe. This meant a refreshment or distribution, 
properly of drink, but also accompanied with pome small quantity 
of^meat, taken in the early afternoon. The word means iitecally 

noon-drink," from none or noon, i.e, nona hora, the nintli hour^ 
originally 3 o'clock p.m., but later "midday’" — the churdh office 
of “ nones'," and also the second meal of 1:he day, having been 
shifted back— «and sokemchen, to pour out ; cf. Genxran schenken, 
which means to retail drink and to give, present. Schenehe is the 
same a.s " shank," the shin-bone, and the sense development appears 
to be shin-bone, pipe, hence tap for drawing liquor. See also Skeat, 
Etymolof^cal Diet, of English Language (1910), s.v^" nunohien.'” 

LUND, TROELS FREUERIK (1840- ), Danish historian, 

was bom in Copenhagen on the 5th of September 1840. He 
entered the university of Copenhagen in 1B58. About the age 
of thirty he took a post which brought before his ncftice Ae 
treasures of the archives of Denmark. His first important work, 
Historiske Skitser, did not appear until 1876, but after that time 
his activity was stupendous. In 1879 was pifblished the first 
volume of his Vanmarks og Norges Hiitofre i Slutningen af det 
xvi. Aarkundredv, a history of daily life in Denmark and Norway 
at the close orf the 16th century. Troels Lund was the pioneer 
of the remarkable generation of young historians who came 
forw'ard in northern Europe about 1880, and he remained the 
most original and con.spicuous of them. Saying -very little lEibout 
kings, armies and governments, he concentrates his attention 
on the life, death, employments, pleasures and prejudices of 
the ordinary men and women of the age with wlhitih he deals, 
using to illustrate his theme avast body of documents previoudy 
neglected by the official historian. Lund was appointed historio- 
grapher-royal to the king of Denmark and comptroller of ‘die 
Order of the Bannebrog. There was probably no living man to 
whom the destruction of the archives, when Christiansborg Castlt 
was accidentally burned in 1884, was so acute a matter of distress. 
But his favourite and peculiar province, the MSS. of the 16th 
century, was happily not involved in that calamity. 
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LUND, a city of Sweden, the seat of a bishop, in the district 
{Idn) of Malmdhus, lo m. N.E. of Malmd by rail. Pop. (1900) 
16,621, A university was founded here in 1668 by Charles XL, 
with faculties of law, medicine, theology and philosophy. The 
number of students ranges from 600 to 800, and there are about 
50 professors. Its library of books and MSS. is entitled to 
receive a copy of every work printed in Sweden. Important 
buildings include the university hall (1882), the academic union 
of the students (1851) containing an art museum ; the astronomi- 
cal observatory, built in 1866, though observations have been 
carried on since 1 760 ; the botanical museum, and ethnographical 
and industrial art collections, illustrating life in southern Sweden 
from early times. Each student belongs to one of twelve nations 
{landskap), which mainly comprises students from a particular 
part of the country. The Romanesque cathedral was founded 
about the middle of the 10th century, 'rhe crypt under the 
raised transept and choir is one of the largest in the world, and 
the church is one of the finest in Scandinavia. A statue of the 
poet Esaias I cgner stands in the Tegners Plads, and the house 
in which he lived from 1813 to 1826 is indicated by an inscribed 
stone slab. The chief industries are sugar-refining, iron and 
brick works, and the manufacture of furniture and gloves. 

Lund (Londinum Gothoruni), the “ Lunda at Eyrarsund ’’ of 
ICgil’s Saga, was of importance in Egil’s time (c. 920). Tt appears 
that, if not actually a seaport, it was at least nearer the Sound 
than now. In the middle of the nth century it was made a 
bishopric, and in 1103 the seat of an archbishop who received 
primatial rank over all Scandinavia in 1163, but in 1536 Lund 
was reduced to a bishopric. Close to the town, at the hill of 
vSliparabacke, the Danish kings used to receive the homage of the 
princes of Skare, and a monument records a victory of Charles Xi. 
over the Danes (1676), which extinguished the Danish claim to 
suzerainty over this district. 

LUNDY, BENJAMIN (1789-1839), American philanthropist, 
prominent in the anti -slavery conflict, was born of Quaker 
parentage, at Hardwick, Warren county. New Jersey, on the 
4th of January 1789. As a boy he worked on his father’s farm, 
attending school for only brief periods, and in 1808-1812 he lived 
at Wheeling, Virginia (now W. Va.), where he served an appren- 
ticeship to a saddler, and where — Wheeling being an important 
headquarters of the inter-Stiite slave trade — he first became 
deeply impres.sed with the iniquity of the institution of slavery, 
and determined to devote his life to the cause of abolition. In 
1815, while living at Saint Clairsville, Ohio, he organized an anti- 
slavery association, known as the “ Union Humane Society,” which 
within a few months had a membership of more than five hundred 
men. For a short time he assisted Charles Osborne in editing 
the Philanthropist ; in 1819 he went to St Louis, Missouri, and 
there in 1819-1820 took an active part in the slavery controversy; 
and in 1821 he founded at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, an anti-slavery 
paper, the Genius of Universal Emancipation, This periodical, 
first a monthly •and later a weekly, was published successively 
in Ohio, Tennessee, Maryland, the District of Columbia and 
Pennsylvania, though it appeared irregularly, and at times, when 
Lundy was away on lecturing tours, was issued from any office 
that was accessible to him. From September 1829 until March 
1830 Lundy was assisted in the editorship of the paper by 
William Lloyd Garrison {q,v,). Besides travelling through many 
States of the United States to deliver anti-slavery lectures, 
Lundy visited Haiti twice— in 1825 and 1829, the Wilberforce 
colony of freedmen and refugee slaves in Canada in 1830-1831, 
and in 1832 and again in 1833 Texas, all tliese visits being made, 
in part, to find a suitable place outside the United States to 
which emancipated slaves might be sent. Between 1820 and 
1830, according to a statement made by Lundy himself, he 
travelled “ more th^n 5000 m. on foot and 20,000 in other ways, 
visited nineteen states of the Union, and held more than 200 
public meetings.” He was bitterly denounced by slaveholders 
and also by such non-slaveholders as disapproved of all anti- 
slavery agitation, and in January 1827 he was assaulted and 
seriously injured by a slave-trader, Austin Woolfolk, whom he 
had severely criticized in his paper. In 1836-1838 Lundy edited 
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in Philadelphia a new anti-slavery weekly, The National Enquirer ^ 
which he had founded, and which under the editorship of John 
G. Whittier, Lundy’s successor, became The Pennsylvania 
Freeman. In 1838 Lundy removed to Lowell, La Salle County, 
Illinois, where he printed several copies of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation. There, on the 22nd of August 1839, he died. 
Lundy is said to have been the first to deliver anti-slavery 
lectures in the United States. 

Sec The Life, Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy (Phila- 
delphia, 1847), compiled (by Thomas Earle) " under the direction 
and on behalf of his children." 

LUNDY, ROBERT (fl. 1689), governor of Londonderry. 
Nothing is known of Lundy's parentage or early life ; but he 
had .seen service in the foreign wars before 1688, when he was 
at Dublin with the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the regiment 
of Lord Mountjoy. When the apprentices of Derry closed the 
gates in the face of the earl of Antrim, who was approaching 
the city at the head of an Irish Catholic force in the interests 
of James IL, the viceroy Tyrconncl despatched Mountjoy to 
pacify the Protestants. Mountjoy and his regiment were well 
received in the north, and the citizens of Derry permitted him 
to leave within their walls a small Protestant garrison under 
the command of Lundy, who assumed the title of governor. 
Popular feeling in Derry ran so strongly in favour of the prince 
of Orange that Lundy quickly declared himself an adherent 
of William ; and he obtained from him a commission confirming 
his appointment as governor. Whether Lundy was a deliberate 
traitor to the cause he had embraced with explicit asseveration 
of fidelity in a signed document, or whether, as Macaulay sug- 
gests, he was only a cowardly poltroon, cannot certainly be 
known. What is certain is that from the moment Londonderry 
was menaced by the troops of King James, Lundy used all his 
endeavours to paralyse the defence of the city. In April i68() 
he was in command of a force of Protestants who encountered 
some troops under Richard Hamilton at Strabane, when, instead 
of holding his ground, he told his men that all was lost and 
ordered them to shift for themselves ; he himself was the first 
to take flight back to Derry. King James, then at Omagh on 
his way to the north, similarly turned in flight towards Dublin 
on hearing of the skirmish, but returned next day on receiving 
the true account of tlie occurrence. On the 14th of April English 
ships appeared in the Poyle with reinforcements for Lundy 
under Colonel Cunningham. Lundy dissuaded Cunningham 
from landing his regiments, repre.senting that a defence of 
Londonderry was hopeless ; and that he himself intended to 
withdraw secretly from the city. At the same time he sent to 
the enemy’s headquarters a promise to surrender the city at 
the first summons. As soon as this became known to the citizens 
Lundy’s life was in danger, and he was \ehcmently accused of 
treachery. When the enemy appeared before the walls Lundy 
gave orders that there should be no firing. But ail authority 
had passed out of his hands. The people flew to arms under 
the direction of Major Henry Baker and Captain Adam Murray, 
who organized tlie famous defence in conjunction with the 
Rev. George Walker {q.v.). Lundy, to avoid popular vengeance, 
hid himself until nightfall, when by the connivance of Walker 
and Murray he made his escape in disguise. He was appre- 
hended in Scotland and sent to the Tower of London. He was 
excluded from the Act of Indemnity in 1690, but his subsequent 
fate is unknown. 

See Lord Macaulay, History of England, vol. iii. (Albany edition 
of complete works, London, 1898) ; Rev. George walker, A True 
Account of the Siege of Londonderry (London, 1689) ; J. Mackenzie, 
Narrative of the Siege of Londonderry (London, 1690) ; John Hempton, 
The Siege and History of Londonderry (Londonderry, 1861) ; Rev. 

i ohn Graham, A History of the Siege of Derry and Defence of 
'.nniskillen, i 6 SS-g (Dublin, 1829). (R. J. M.) 

LUNDY, an hinglish island at the entrance of the Bristol 
Channel, 12 m. N.W. by N. of the nearest point on the mainland, 
namely Hartland Point op the Devonshire coast. The nearest 
ports are Clovelly and Bideford. The extreme length of the island 
is 3 m. from N. to S., the mean breadth about half a mile, but 
at the south the breadth is nearly 1 m. The area is about 1 1 50 
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acres. The component rock is a hard granite, except at the south, 
where slate occurs. This granite was used in the construction 
of the Victoria Embankment, London. An extreme elevation 
of about 450 ft. is found in the southern half of the island ; the 
northern sloping gently to the sea, but the greater part of the 
coast is cliff “bound and very beautiful. The landing, at the 
south-east, is sheltered by the small Rat Island, where the once 
common black rat survives. There are a few prehistoric remains 
on Lundy, and the foundations of an ancient chapel of St Helen. 
There arc also ruins, and the still inhabited keep, of Marisco 
Castle, occupying a strong precipitous site on the south-east, 
held in the reign of Henry II. by Sir Jordan de Marisco. The 
Mariscos, in their inaccessible retreat, lived lawlessly until in 
1242 Sir William Marisco was hanged for instigating an attempt 
on the life of Henry III. In 1625 the island was reported to be 
captured by Turkish pirates, and in 1633 by Spaniards. Later 
it became an object of attack and a hiding place for French 
privateers. The island, which is reckoned as extra-parochial, 
has some cultivable land and heath pasture, and had a population 
in 1901 of 94. 

LttNEBURG, a town of Gennany, in the Prussian province 
of Hanover, situated near the foot of a small hill named the 
Kalkberg, on the navigable Ilmenau, 14 m. above its confluence 
with the Kibe and 30 m. by rail S.E. of Hamburg by the main 
line to Hanover. Pop. (1905) 26,751. Numerous handsome 
medieval buildings testify to its former prosperity as a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic league, and its many quaint houses 
with high gables and overhanging eaves have gained for it the 
appellation “ the Nuremberg of the North.’* Portions of the 
old walls survive, but the greater part of the former circum- 
vallation lias been converted into promenades and gardens, 
outside which a modern town has sprung up. The finest of its 
squares are the market-place and the so-called Sand. The 
churches of St John, with five aisles and a spire 375 ft. in height ; 
of St Michael, containing the tombs of the former princes of 
Liineburg, and of St Nicolas, with a huge nave and a lofty 
spire, are fine Gothic edifices of the 14th and 15th centuries. 
The old town-hall in the market square is a huge pile, dating 
originally from the 13th century, but with numerous additions. 
It lias an arcade with frescoes, restored by modern Munich 
artists, and contains a magnificent hall— the Furstensaal"- 
richly decorated with wood-carving and stained-glass windows. 
Galvanoplastic casts of the famous Liineburg silver plate, con- 
sisting of 36 pieces which were acquired in 1874 by the Prussian 
go\^ernment for £33,000 and are now housed in the art museum 
in Berlin, are exhibited here. Among other public edifices are 
the old palace ; the convent of St Michael (now converted into 
a school and law court), and the Kaufhaus (merchants’ hall). 
There are a museum, %a library of 36,000 volumes, classical and 
commercial schools, and a teachers’ seminary. Liineburg owes 
its importance chiefly to the gypsum and lime quarries of the 
Kalkberg, which afford the materials for its cement works, and 
to the productive salt-spring at its base which has been known 
and used since the 10th century. Hence the ancient saying 
which, grouping with these the commercial facilities afforded 
by the bridge over the Ilmenau, ascribes the prosperity of Liinc- 
burg to its mons^ fans, pons . , Other industries are the making 
of chemicals, ironware, soda and haircloth. Tlicrc is a con- 
siderable trade in French wines, for which Liineburg has for 
centuries been one of the chief emporia in north Germany, and 
also in grain and wool. Celebrated are its lampreys, tune- 
burger Brickeft. 

Liineburg existed in the days of Charlemagne, but it did not 
gain importance until after the erection of a convent and a 
castle on the Kalkberg in the loth century. After the destruc- 
tion of Bardowiek, then the chief commercial centre of North 
Gennany, by Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, in 1189, Liine- 
burg inherited much of its trade and subsequently became one 
of the principal towns of the Hanseatic league. Having belonged 
to the extensive duchy of Saxony it was the capital of the duchy 
of Brunswick-Liineburg from 1235 to ^ 3^9 J belonged to 

one or other of the branches of the family of Brunswick, being 


involved in the quarrels, and giving its name to cadet lines, 
of this house. From the junior line of Brunswick-Liineburg 
the reigning family of Great Britain is descended. The re- 
formed doctrines were introduced into the town in 1530 and 
it suffered heavily during the Thirty Years’ War. It reached 
the height of its prosperity in the 15th century, and in the 17th 
century it was the depot for much of the merchandise exported 
from Saxony and Bavaria to the mouth of the Elbe ; then after 
a period of decay the 19th century witnessed a revival of its 
prosperity. In 1813 the German war of liberation was begun 
by an engagement with the French near Liineburg. 

See W. F. Volcer, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Liineburg (3 vols., 
Liineburg, 1872-1877) ; E. Bodemann, Die dltem Zunfturhunden 
der Stadt Liineburg (Hanover, 1883) ; O. Jurgens, Geschichte^der Stadt 
Liineburg (Liineburg, 1891) ; Des Propstes J akob ..Schomaker Liine- 
burger Chronik, edited by T. Meyer (Hanover, 1904) ; A. Wijde, 
Die EinfUhrung der Reformation in LUnehurg (Gottingen, 1007), 
and W. Keinecke, Liineburgs dltestes Stadtbuch und Verfestungsregister 
(Hanover, 1903). For the history of the principah^ see von 
Leu the, Archiv fiir GescHichte und Verfassung aea Fiirstentums 
Liineburg (Celle, 1 854-1 8O3). 

LUNEBURGER HEIDE, a district of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of Hanover, lying between the Aller and the Elbe 
and intersected by the railways Harburg-Hanover and Bremen- 
Stendal. Us main character is that of a broad saddle-back, 
running for 55 m. from S.E. to N.W. of a mean elevation of about 
250 ft. and attaining its greatest height in the Wilseder Berg 
(550 ft.) at its northern end. The soil is quartz sand and is 
chiefly covered with heather and brushwood. In the north, and 
in the deep valleys through which the streams descend to the 
plain, there are extensive forests of oak, birch and beech, and 
in the south, of fir and larch. Though the climate is raw and 
good soil rare, the heath is not unfertile. Its main products 
are sheep-' the celebrated Heidschnucken breed,— potatoes, 
bilberries, cranberries and honey . The distric t is also remarkable 
for the numerous Hun barrows found scattered throughout its 
whole extent. 

Sec Rabe, Die Luneburger lieide und die Bewirthschaftung der 
Heidhufe (Jena, 1900) ; Kmcp, Piihrer durch die Liinehurger Heide 
(Hanover, 1900); Linde, Die Liinehurger Heide (Liineburg, 1905)* 
and Kiick, Das alte Bauernleben der Liinehurger Heide (Leipzig, 1906). 

LUNETTE (French diminutive of lune, moon), a crescent- 
shaped, semi-circular object. 'I'hc term is particularly applied 
in ^architecture to a circular opening at the intersection of 
vaulting by a smaller vault, as in a ceiling for the entrance of 
light or in the lower stories of towers for the passage of bells. 
It is also used of a panel space of semi-circular shape, filled by 
a fresco or other decorative treatment. In fortification a 
“ lunette ” was originally an earthwork of half-moon shape ; 
later it became a redan with short flanks, in trace somewhat 
resembling a bastion standing by itself witffout curtains on 
cither side. The gorge was generally open. 

lun£ville, an industrial and garrison town of north-eastern 
France, capital of an arrondissement in the • department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, 21 m. E.S.E. of Nancy on the railway to 
Strassburg. Pop. (1906) town, 19,199 ; commune, 24,2^ 
(including troops). The town stands on the right bank of the 
Meurthe between that river and its affluent the Vezouze, a littk 
above their confluence. Its chS,teau, designed early in the 18th 
century by the royal architect Germain Boffrand, was the 
favourite residence of Duke Leopold of Lorraine, where he 
gathered round him an academy composed of eminent men of 
the district. It is now a cavalry barracks, and the gardens 
form a public promenade. Lun6ville is an important cavalry 
station with a large riding school. The church of St Jacques 
with its two domed towers dates from 1730-1745. There are 
statues of General Count Antoine de Lasalle, and of the Conven- 
tional Abbe Henri Gr6goire. The town is the seat of a sub-prefect, 
and has a tribunal of first instance and a communal college. 
It carries on cotton-spinning and the manufacture of railwa>^ 
material, motor vehicles, porcelain, toys, hosiery, embroidery, 
straw-hats and gloves. Trade is in grain, wine, tobacco, hopi? 
and other agricultural produce. 

The name of Luneville (hunat villa) is perhaps derived from 
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an ancient cult of Diana, tlie moon goddess, a sacred fountain 
and medals with the efiigy of this goddess leaving been found at 
Leormont, some 2 m. K. of the town. Lunevilie belonged to 
Austrasia, and after various changes fell, in 1344, to the house 
of Lorraine. A walled town in the middle ages, it suffered in 
the Tliirty Years’ War and in the campaigns of Louis XIV. 
from war, plague and famine. The town flourished again under 
Dukes Leopold and Stanislas, on the death of the latter of wliom, 
which took place at Lunevilie, Lorraine was united to France 
(1766). The treaty of Lunevilie between France and Austria 
(1801) confirmed the former power in the possession of the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

LUNG, in anatomy, the name of eucli of the pair of organs 
of respiration in man and other air-breathing animals, the 
corresponding organs in fishes being the branchiae or gills (see 
Respiratory System). The word in Old English was lungm ; 
it appears m many Teutonic languages, cf. (ier. Lunge, Du. 
long, Swed. lunga; the Teutonic root from which these are 
derived meant “ liglit,” and the lungs were so-called from their 
lightness. The word “ lights ” was formerly used as synonymous 
with “ lung.s,” but is now confined to the lungs of .sheep, pigs 
or cattle ; it is etymologically connected with “ lun^,” the 
pre-Teutonic root being seen in Sansk. laghu, Gr. cAia^/ipos. 

Surgery of the Lung and Pleura. — When a person meets 
with a severe injury to the chest, as from a wheel passing over him, 
the ribs may broken and driven into the lung. Air then entering 
into the pleural space, the lung collapses, and t^athmg becomes so 
diiiicult that duath may ensue from a.sphyxia. Short of this, however, 
there is a cough with the spitting of frothy, blood btained mucus 
or of bright red blood. All that can be done is to place the person 
on his back, slightly pro^jjied up by pillows, and to combat syncope 
by subcutaneous injections of ether and strychnia. 

Empyema means the presence of an abscess between the lung anil 
the chest wall, i.e. in the pleural space ; it is the result of a septic 
inflammation of tlic pleura by the micro-organisms ol pneumc)ni.a 
or of typhoid fever, or by some other germs. As the abscess incrcasi-s 
in size, the lung is pushed towards the spine, and that side of the 
chest gives a dull note on percussiion. If much fluid collects the 
heart may be pushed out of its place, and, the lung-space being 
taken up, respiration is embarrassed. Having made sure of the 
presence of an abscess by exploring with syringe and hollow needle, 
the surgeon opens and drains it. The drainage is made more effectual 
by removing an inch or so of one of the ribs, for, unless this is done, 
there is a risk of the rubber drainage tube being comp*06i«d as the 
ribs come closer together again. 

The lung itself has .sometimes to be operated on, as when it is the 
scat of an hydatid cyst, or wlien it contains an abscess cavity which 
cannot otherwise be drained, or when it becomes necessary to remove 
a foreign body the exact situation of which has been revealed by the 
X-rays. Portions of some of the ribs having been resected,, the 
pleural cavity is openeiL and if tlie lung has not already became glued 
to the chest- wall by inflammatory adhesions, it is stitched up to the 
chest-wall, and in a few days, when adhesions have taken place, an 
incision is safely made into the lung- tissue. See also Rbspikatoky 
System. (E. O.*) 

LUNG, one of the four symbolical creatures of Qiinese legend. 

It is a dragon with a scaly snake-like body, long claws, horns, 
a bristly face, and its back-bone armed with spikes. Originally 
three-ciawed, it has become, as the official dragon of the present 
dynasty, a five-clawed beast. The form is embroidered on the 
state robes of the emperor of Ciiina, and it is traditionally 
connected with the dynasty’s history and fortunes. 

LUNGCHOW, a town in the province of Kwangsi, China, in 
22^’ 21' N., 106® 45' E., near the Tongking frontier, and at the 
junction of the Sung-chi and Kao-ping rivers. Pop. (estimate) 
22,000. The town is prettily situated in a circular valley. 
From a military point of view it is considered important, and 
considerable bodies of troops are stationed here. It was selected 
as the scat of frontier trade by the French convention of 1886, 
and was opened m 1889. In 1898 the total value ol its trade 
amounted to only £20,000, but in 1904 the figures increased 
to ^56,692. 

LUNGE, GEORG (1839- ), German chemist, was born at 

Breslau on the 15th of September 1839. He .studied at Heidel- 
berg (under R. W. Bunsen) and Breslau, graduating at the 
‘'latter university in 1859. Turning his attention to technical 
chemistry, he became chemist at several works both in Germany 
and Engknd, and in 1876 he was appointed professor of technical 
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chemistry at Zurich polytechnic. Lunge’s original contributions 
cover a very wide field, dealing botli with technical processes 
and analysis, in addition, he was a voluininous writer, enriching 
scientific literature with many standard works. His treatises 
Coal Tar and Ammonia (5th ed. 1909 ; 1st ed. 1867, DesiiUalion 
der Sleinkohlmtheers) and Sulphuric Add and Alkali (1st ed. 
1878, 4th ed. 1909), established lus position as the highest 
authority on these subjects, while the Chemische-iechnische 
utUmuckimgen Meihoden (1899-1900 ; Eng. trans,), to which he 
contributed, testified to his researches in technical analysis. 
His jubilee was celebrated at Zurich on the 15th of September 
1909. 

LUPSRCAUA, a very ancient, possibly pre-Roman, pastoral 
festival in honour of Lupercua. Its rites were under the super- 
intendence of a corporation of priests called Luperci,^ whose 
institution is attributed either to the Arcadian Evander, or to 
Romulus and Remus. In front of the Porta Romana, on the 
western side of the Palatine hill, close to the Ficus Ruminalis 
and the Casa Komuh, was the cave of Lupercus ; in it, according 
to the legend, the she-wolf had suckled the twins, and the bronze 
wolf, which is still preserved in the Capitol, was placed in it in 
296 B.C. But the festival itself, which was held on February 1 5th, 
contains no reference to the Romulus legend, which is probably 
later in origin, though earlier than the grecizing Evander legend. 
The festival began with the sacrifice by the Luperci (or the 
flamen dialis) of goats and a dog ; after which two of the Luperci 
were led to the altar, their foreheads were touched with a bloody 
knife, and the blood wiped off with wool dipped in milk ; then 
tlie ritual required that the two young men should laugh. The 
smearing of the forehead with blood probably refers to human 
sacrifice originally practised at the festival. The sacrificial 
feast followed, after which the Luperci cut thongs from the skins 
of the victims and ran in two bands round the walls of the old 
Palatine city, the line of which was marked with stones, striking 
the people who crowded near. A blow from the thong prevented 
sterility in women. These thongs were called fehrua, the festival 
Februatio, and the day dies februatus (fehruare^to purify); 
hence the name of the month February, the last of the old Roman 
year. The object of the festival was, by expiation and purifica- 
tion, to secure the fruitfulness of the land, the increase of the 
flocks and the prosperity of the whole people. The Lupercal 
(cave of Lupercus), which had fallen into a state of decay, was 
rebuilt by Augustus ; the cekbration of the festival had been 
maintained, as we know from the famous occurrence of it in 
44 B.c. It survived until a.d. 494, when it was chaiiged by 
Gelasius into the feast of the Purification. Lupercus, in whose 
honour the festival was held, is identified with Faunus or Inuus, 
Evander (Ei»«i/ 5 />ov) in the Greek legend being a translation of 
Faunus (the “ kindly ”). The Luperci were divided into two 
collegia, called Quinctiliani (or Quinctiales) and Fabiani, from 
the gens Quinctilia (or Quinctia) - and Fabia ; at the head oi each 
of these colleges was a magister, In 44 B.c. a third college, 
Luperci Julii, was instituted in honour of Julius Caesar, the first 
naagistcr of which was Mark Antony. In imperial times the 
members were usually of cq.uestrian standing. 

Seo Marquardt, Romiseke Staatsverwaliung, iii. (1885) p. 438 ; 
W. Warde Fowler, Roman FesHvah (1899), p. 390 foil., and article 
in Smith's Dictionary of Grech and Roman Antiquities (3rd ed. 1891). 

LUPINE (Lupinus), in botany, a genus of about 100 species 
of annual and perennial herbaceous plants of the tribe Genisieae, 
of the order Leguminosae. Species with digitate leaves range 
along the west side of America from British Columbia to northern 
Chile, while a few occur in the Mediterranean regions. A few 
others with entire leaves are found in Brazil and eastern Nortli 
America. The leaves are remarkable for “ sleeping ” in three 
different ways. From being in the form of a horizontal star 
by day, the leaflets either fail and, form a hollow cone witli tlicir 

^ Many dcrivatioDS are suj^estod, but it seems most probable 
that Luperci simply means " wolves " (the last port uf the word 
exhibiting a similar formation to nov-erca), the name having its 
origin in the primitive worship of the wolf as a wolf-god. 

^ Mommsen considers the Quinctia to be the older gens, and the 
Quinctilia a later introduction from Alba. 
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bases upwards (I*. pilosus\ or rise and the cone is inverted 
(L. luteus), or else the shorter leaflets fall and the longer rise, 
and so together form a vertical star as in many species ; the 
object in every case being to protect the surfaces of the leaflets 
from radiation and consequent wetting with dew (Darwin, 
Movements of Plants^ p. 340). The flowers are of the usual 
“ papilionaceous ” or pea-like form, blue, white, purple or 
yellow, in long terminal spikes. The stamens are monadelphous 
and bear dimorphic anthers. The species of which earliest 
mention is made is probably L. Termis, which was cultivated 
by the ancient Egyptians. It is wild in some parts of the 
Mediterranean area and is extensively cultivated in Egypt. 
Its seeds arc eaten by the poor alter being steeped in water to 
remove their bitterness ; the stems furnish fuel and charcoal 
for gunpowder. The lupine of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
was probably L. albusy which is still extensively cultivated 
in Italy, Sicily and other Mediterranean countries for forage, 
for ploughing in to enrich the land, and for its round flat seeds, 
which form an article of food. Yellow lupine {L. luteus) and 
blue lupine (L. angustifolius) are also cultivated on the European 
continent as farm crops for green manuring. 

Lupines are easily cultivated in moderately good garden soil ; 
they include annuals which are among the most ornamental and 
most easily erowii of summer flowering plants (sow in open borders 
in April and May), and perennials, which ai’e grown from seed or 
propagated by dividing strong plants in March and Aprils Many of 
the forms in cultivation arc hyorid. One of the best known of the 
perennial species is L. polvphytlus, a western North American species. 
It grows from 3 to 6 ft. high, and has numerous varieties, including 
a charming white-flowered one. The tree lupine (L. arboreus) is a 
Californian bush, 2 to 4 ft. high, with fragrant yellow flowers. It is 
only hardy in the most favoured parts of the kingdom. 

LUPUS, PUBUUS RUTILIUS, Roman rhetorician, flourished 
during the reign of Tiberius. He was the author of a treatise 
on the figures of speech (Sx^y/Aara Xefews), abridged from a 
similar work by the rhetorician Gorgias (of Athens, not the 
well-known sophist of Leontini), the tutor of Cicero’s son. 
In its present form it is ineomplete, as is clearly shown by the 
exprc.s.s testimony of Quintilian {InstiU ix. 2, 103, 106) that 
Lupus also dealt with figures of sense, rhetorical figures (Sx^yMara 
Stavom?). The work is valuable chiefly as containing a number 
of examples, well translated into Latin, from the lost works of 
Greek rhetoricians. The author has been identified with the 
Lupus mentioned in the Ovidian catalogue of poets {Ex Panto j 
iv. 16), and was perhaps the son of the l^ublius Rutilius Lupus, 
who was a strong supporter of Pompey. 

Editions by D. Ruhnken (t 7()H), F. Jacob (1B37), C. Halm in 
Rketoris latint minores (1863) ; sec also monographs by G. Lzialas 
(18O0 and 1809), C. Schmidt (18O5), J. Dralieim (1874), Thilo Krieg 
(1896). 

LUPUS (Lat. iNpuSy wolf), a disease characterized by the 
formation in the skin* or mucous membrane of small tubercles 
or nodules consisting of cell growth which has an inclination 
to retrograde change, leading to ulceration and destruction of 
the tissues, and, if it heals, to the subsequent formation of 
permanent white scars. Lupus vulgaris is most commonly 
seen in early life, and occurs chiefly on the face, about the nose, 
cheeks or ears. But it may also affect the body or limbs. It 
first shows itself as small, slightly prominent, nodules covered 
with thin crusts or scabs. These may be absorbed and removed 
at one point whilst spreading at another. Their disappearance 
is followed by a permanent white cicatrix. The disease may be 
superficial, in which case both the ulceration and the resulting 
scar are slight {lupus non-^xedens) ; or the ulcerative process 
may be deep and extensive, destroying a large portion of the 
nose or cheek, and leaving much disfigurement {lupus exedens). 
A milder form, lupus erytkematosusy occurs on the nose and 
adjacent portions of the cheeks in the form of red {mtehes 
covered witli thin scales, underneath which are seen the widened 
openings of the sebaceous ducts. With a longitudinal patch 
on the nose and spreading symmetrical patches on each cheek 
the appearance is usually that of a large butterfly. It is slow 
in di^ppearing, but does not leave a scar* Lupus is more 
frequently seen in women than in men ; it is connected with a 
tub^culous constitution. In the superficial variety the applica- 


tion of soothing ointments when there is much redness, and 
linear incisions, or scrapings with a sharp spoon, to desttnoy the 
increased blood supply, are often serviceaWe. In the ordinary 
form the local treatxnent is to remove the new tissue growth 
by solid points of caustic thrust into the tubercles to break 
them up, or by scraping with a sharp spoon. The light-treatment 
has been successfully applied in recent years. M medicines, 
cod-liver oil, iron and arsenic are useful. (E. O.*) 

LUQMAN, or Lokman, the name of two, if not of three (cf. 
note to Terminal Essay in Sir Rd. Burton’s translation of the 
Arabian Nights)y persons famous in Arabian tradition. The one 
was of the family of ‘Ad, and is said to have built the great dike 
of M&rib and to have received the gift of life as long aa that of 
seven vultures, each of which lived eighty years. The name of 
the seventh vulture— Lubad— occurs in proverbial literature. 
The name of the second Luqmfin, called “ Luqmftn the Sage,” 
occurs in the Koran (31, 11). Two accounts of him are current 
in Arabian literature. According to Mas*udl (i. 110) he was a 
Nubian freedman who lived in the time of David in the district 
of Elah and Midian. According to some commentators on the 
Karan {e,g., BaidawT) he was the son of Ba‘ura, one of the sons 
of Job’s sister or maternal aunt. Derenbourg in his Fables 
de Loqmdn le sage (1850) identifies Ba‘ur& with Beor, and believes 
the name Luqmdn to be a translation of Balaam. The grave 
of Luqman was shown on the east coast of the lake of Tiberias, 
also in Yemen (cf. Y&qut, vol. iii. p. 512). 

The so-called Fables of Luqmdn are known to have existed in the 
13th century, but are not mentioned by any Arabian writer. They 
were edited by Erpenius (Leiden, 1615) and liave been reprinted 
many times. For the relation of these to similar literature in ofther 
lands, sue J. Jacobs's edition of Caxton's Fables of Aesop ^ vol. i. 
(Ixmdon, 1889). The name of Luqman also occurs in many old 
verses, anecdotes and proverbs; cf. G. Frey tag's Arabum Proverbia 
(Bonn, 1838-1843) and such Arabian writers as Tabari, Mas'udi, 
Damirl and the kitdb al-Mu ammarin (ed. by 1 . Goldziher, Leiden, 
1899). (G.W.T.) 

LURAY CAVERN, a large cave in Page county, Virginia, 
U.S.A., 39® 35' N. and 78° 17' W., near the village of Luray, 
on the Norfolk and Western railway. The valley, here 10 m. 
wide, extends from the Blue Ridge to the Massanutton Mountain. 
The ridges lie in vast folds and wrinkles ; and elevations in the 
valley are often found to be pierced by erosion. Cave Hill, 
300 ft. above the water-level, had long been an object of local 
interest on account of its pits and oval hollows or sink-holes, 
through one of which, on the 13th of August 1878, Andrew 
j. Campbell and others entered, thus discovering the cavern 
now described. 

The Luray cavern does not dat^ beyond the Tertiary period, 
though carved from the Silurian limestone. At some period, 
long subsequent to its original excavation, #nd after many 
large stalactites had grown, it was completely filled with glacial 
mud charged with acid, whereby the dripstone was eroded into 
singularly grotesque shapes. After the mud had been mostly 
removed by flowing water, the.se eroded forms* remained amid 
the new growths. To this contrast may be ascribed some of the 
most striking scenes in the cave. The many and extraordindfy 
monuments of aqueous energy include massive columns wrenched 
from their place in the ceiling and prostrate on the floor ; the 
Hollow Column, 40 ft. high and 30 ft. in diameter, standing erect, 
but pierced by a tubular passage from top to bottom ; the 
Leaning Column nearly as large, undermined and tilting like 
the campanile of Pisa ; the Organ, a cluster of stalactites in the 
chamber known as the Cathedral ; besides a vast bed of dis- 
integrated carbonates left by the whirling flood in its retreat 
through the groat ^ace called the Elfin Ramble. 

The stalactitic display exceeds that of any other cavern known. 
The old material is yellow, brown or red ; and its wavy surface 
often shows layers like the gnarled grain of costly woods. The 
new stalactites growing from the old, and made of hard carbonates 
that had already once been used, are usually white as snow, 
though often pink, blue or amber-coloured. The Empress 
Column is a stalagmite 35 ft. high, rose-coloured, and elaborately 
draped. The double column, immed from Professors Henry and 
Baird, is made of two fluted pillars aide by side, the one 95 and 
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the other 6o ft. high, a mass of sno^ alabaster. Several 
stalactites in the Giant Hall exceed 50 ft. in length. The smaller 
pendants are innumerable ; in the canopy above the Imperial 
Spring it is estimated that 40,000 are visible at once. 

The “ cascades ” are wonderful formations like foaming 
cataracts caught in mid-air and transformed into milk-white or 
amber alabaster. The Chalcedony Cascade displays a variety of 
colours. Brand’s Cascade, the finest of all, is 40 ft. high and 30 ft. 
wide, and is unsullied and wax-like white, each ripple and 
braided rill seeming to have been polished. 

I'he Swords of the Titans are monstrous blades, eight in 
number, 50 ft. long, 3 to 8 ft. wide, hollow, i to 2 ft. thick, but 
drawn down to an extremely thin edge, and filling the cavern 
with tones like tolling bells when struck heavily by the hand. 
Tl^«ir origin and also that of certain so-called scarfs and blankets 
is from carbonates deposited by water trickling down a sloping 
and corrugated surface. Sixteen of these alabaster scarfs hang 
side by side in Hovey’s Balcony, three white and fine as crape 
shawls, thirteen striated like agate with every shade of brown, 



Luray Cavern. Scale 500 ft. to the inch. 


1. The Vestibule. 10. Chalcedony Cascade. 

2. Washinglon'.s Pillar, 20. Coral Spring. 

3. Flower Garden. 21. The Dragon. 

4. Amphitheatre. 22. Bootjack Alley. 

5. Natural BrieVre. 23. Scaly Column. 

6. Fish Market. 24. Lust Blanket. 

7. Crystal Spring. 25. Helen’s Scarf. 

8. Proserpine's Pillar. 26. Chapman ’.s Lake. 

9. 'I'he Spectral Column. 27. Broaddus Lake. 

10. Hovey's Balcony. 28. Castles on the Rhine. 

11. Ol>cron’.s Grot. 29. Imperial Spring. 

V- Tilania's Veil. 30. The Skeleton. 

13. Saracen’s Tent. 31. The 'Iwin I^kes. 

14. The Organ. 32. The Engine Room. 

15. Tower of Babel. 33. Miller's Room, 

ib. Empress Column. 34. Hawes Cabinet. 

1 7. Hollow Column. 35. Specimen Avenue. 

18. Henry-Baird Column. 3O. I’roposcd Exit. 

and all perfectly translucent. Down the edge of each a tiny 
rill glistens like silver, and this is the ever-plying shuttle that 
weaves the fairy fabric. 

Streams and true springs are absent, but there are hundreds of 
basins, varying from i to 50 ft. in diameter, and from 6 in. 
to 15 ft. in depth. The water in them is exquisitely pure, 
except as it is impregnated by the carbonate of lime, which 
often forms concretions, called according to their size, pearls, 
eggs and snowballs. A large one is known as the cannon ball. 
..On fracture these spherical growths are found to be radiated in 
structure. 

Calcite crystals, drusy, feathery or fem-like, line the sides and 
bottom of every water-filled cavity, and indeed constitute the sub- 


stance of which they are made. Variations of level at different 
periods are marked by rings, ridges and ruffled margins. These are 
strongly marked about Broaddus Lake and the curved ramparts of 
the Castles on the Rhine. Here also are polished stalagmites, a 
rich buff slashed with white, and others, like huge mushrooms, with 
a velvety coat of red, purple or olive-tinted crystals. In some of 
the smaller basins it sometimes happens that, when the excess of 
carbonate acid escapes rapidly, there is formed, besides the crystal 
bed below, a film above, shot like a sheet of ice across the surface. 
One pool T2 ft. wide is thus covered so as to show but a third of its 
! surface, The quantity of water in the cavern varies greatly at 
different seasons. Hence some stalactites have their tips under 
water long enough to allow tassels of crystals to glow on them, 
which, in a drier season, are again coated over with stalactitic 
matter ; and thus singular distortions are occasioned. Contiguous 
stalactites are often inwrapped thus till they assume an almost 
globular form, through which by making a section the prima^^ 
tubes appear. Twig-Uke projections, to wliich the term helictite 
has been applied by the present writer, are met with in certain 
portions of the cave, and are interesting by their strange and un- 
couth contortions. Their presence is due to lateral outgrowths of 
crystals shooting from the side of a growing stalactite, or to deficc- 
lions caused by currents of air, or to the existence of a diminutive 
lungus peculiar to the locality and designated from its habitat 
Mucor stalactitis. The loy Shop is an amusing collection of these' 
freaks of nature. 

The dimensions of the various chambers included in Luray 
Cavern cannot easily be stated, on account of the great irregu- 
larity of their outlines. Their size may be seen from the diagram. 
But it should be understood that there are several tiers of 
galleries, and the vertical depth from the highest to the lowest 
is 260 ft. The large tract of land owned by the Luray Caverm 
Corporation.'? covers all possible modes of entrance. 

The waters of this cavern appear to be entirely destitute of life ; 
and the existing fauna comprises only a few bats, rats, mice, 
spiders, flics and small centipedes. When the cave was first 
entered, the floor was covered with thou.sands of tracks of 
raccoons, wolves and bears— most of them probably made 
long ago, as impressions made in the tenacious clay that com- 
poses most of the cavern floor would remain unchanged for 
centuries. Layers of excrementitious matter appear, and alsf) 
many small bones, along with a few large ones, all of existing 
species. The traces of human occupation are pieces of charcoal, 
flints, moccasin tracks and a single skeleton embedded in stahig- 
mite in one of the cliasms, estimated, from the present rate of 
stulagmitic growth, to have lam where found for not more than 
five hundred years. 

The temperature is uniformly 54° Fahr., coinciding with that 
of Mammoth C'ave, Kentucky. The air is very pure, and the 
avenues are not uncomfortably damp. The portions open to the 
public arc now lighted by electric lamps. The registered number 
of visitors in 1906 was 18,000. A unique and highly successful 
experiment merits mention, by which the^ cool pure air of Luray 
Cavern is forced through all the rooms of the Limair sanatorium 
erected in 1901, by Mr T. C. Northcott, president of the Luray 
Caverns Corporation, on the summit of C!ave Hill. I'ests made 
for several successive years by means of culture media and sterile- 
plates, demonstrated the perfect bacteriologic purity of the air, 
first drawn into the caverns through myriads of rocky crevices 
that served as natural filters, then further cleansed by floating 
over the transparent springs and pools, and finally supplied 
to the inmates of the sanatorium. 

For a full de.scription see an article by Dr G. L. Huniier, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in the Popular Science Monthly for April 190.1. 

(H. C. H.) 

LURCH, a word with several meanings, the etymological 
relationships of which are obscure. The chief u.ses which sur- 
vive are — (i) in the phrase “ to leave in the lurch,” to abandon 
some one, to leave him in a position of great difficulty ; (2) a 
stagger, sudden leaning over, originally a nautical expression 
of a .sudden “ list ” made by a ship ; (3) the name of a dog, the 
“ lurcher ” used by poachers, properly a cross between a sheep- 
dog or collie and a greyhound. In (i) “ lurch ” is the name of 
a game, of which nothing is known (it is supposed to have 
resembled backgammon), and also of a state of the score in various 
games, in which the loser either scores nothing or is beaten by 
very heavy points. In this sense the term is practically obsolete. 
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It was taken from Fr. lourche, connected with many German 
forms, now only dialectical such as Lortschy Lurtsch, Lorzy Lutz, 
all for some kind of game, but also meaning left-hand, wrong, 
which the Neiv English Dictionary thinks Is the origin of the 
word, it being first used as a term in gambling. In (2) “ lurch ” 
occurs first in the form “ lee-lurches,” sudden rolls a ship takes 
to leeward in a heavy sea, which may be a corruption of “ lee- 
latch,” defined in Smyth’s Sailor's Word Book as dropping to lee- 
ward of the course. In (3) “ lurch ” is probably another form 
of “ lurk,” to lie in wait for, watch stealthily, hence to pilfer, steal. 

LURGAN, a market -town of Co. Armagh, Ireland, well 
situated on high ground overlooking Lough Neagh a few miles 
to the north ; 20 m. S.W. of Belfast by the Great Northern 
railway. Pop. (1901) 11,782. The parish church of Shankill 
(this parish including Lurgan) has a finely proportioned tower. 
Contiguous to the town is Lurgan Castle, a fine modern Eliza- 
bethan structure, the seat of Lord Lurgan. Lurgan is famed for 
its diapers, and the linen trade is of the first importance, but 
there are also tobacco factories and coach factories. It is 
governed by an urban district council. Lurgan was founded by 
William Brownlow, to whom a grant of the town was made by 
James I. In 1619 it consisted of forty -two houses, all inhabited 
by English settlers. It was burned by the insurgents in 1641, 
and again by the troops of James II. After its restoration in 
1690 a patent for a market and fair was obtained. 

LURIA, ISAAC BEN SOLOMON (1534-1572), Jewish mystic, 
was born in Jerusalem. From his German descent he was sur- 
named Ashkenazi (the German), and we find that epithet applied 
to him in a recently discovered document of date 1559. In 
that year Isaac Luria was living in Cairo and trading as a spice 
merchant with his headquarters in Alexandria. He had come 
to Egypt as a boy after his father’s death, and was brought up 
by his wealthy maternal uncle Mordccai Francis. The boy, 
according to the legends which soon grew round his life, was a 
“ wonder-child,” and early displayed marvellous capacity. 
He married as a lad of fifteen, his bride being his cousin. "For 
.some time he continued his studies ; later on when engaged 
in business there was no break in this respect. 'Fwo years after 
his marriage he became possessed of a copy of the Kabbalistic 
“ Bible ” — the Zohar of Moses de Leon {q.v.). In order to 
meditate on the mystic lore he withdrew to a hut by the Nile, 
returning home for the Sabbath, Luria afterwards gave to the 
Sabbath a mystic beauty such as it had never before possessed. 
Thus passed several years ; he was still young, but his new mode 
of life produced its effects on a man of his imagination and 
saintly piety. He became a visionary. Elijah, who had been his 
godfather in his babyhood, now paid him frequent visits, initiating 
him into sublime truths. By night Luria’s soul ascended to 
heaven and conversed with celestial teachers who had once been 
men of renown on earth. 

In j 566 at earliest Luria removed to Safed. This Palestinian 
town was in the i6th century the headquarters of the Kabbala. 
A large circle of Talmudists lived there ; at their head Joseph 
Qaro, then over eighty years of age. Qaro’s son married iuria’s 
daughter, and Qaro rejoiced at the connexion, for he had a high 
opinion of Luria’s learning. Mysticism is often the expression of 
a revolt against authority, but in Luria’s case mysticism was 
not divorced from respect for tradition. After his arrival at 
Safed Luria lived at most six years, and died in 1572. But these 
years were momentous for Judaism. He established an extra- 
ordinary reputation ; his personality had a winning attractive- 
ness; and he founded a school of mystics who powerfully affected 
Judaism after the master’s death. The Holy Spirit, we are told, 
rested on him, drawn to him by the usual means of the mystics — 
self-flc^ging, ablutions and penance. He had wonderful gifts 
of insight, and spoke to the birds. Miracles abounded. More 
soberly true is the statement that he went on long walks with 
enthusiastic disciples, whom he taught without books. Luria 
himself wrote no mystical works ; what we know of his doctrines 
and habits comes chiefly from his Boswell, Hayim Vital. 

There was little of oiiffinality in Luria's doctrines ; the theory of 
emanations, the double oelief in the process of the Divine Essence 


as it were self-concentrating (Zimzum) and on the other hand as 
expanding throughout creation ; the philosophical sceptism ” 
which regards God as unknowable but capable of direct intuition 
by feeling — these were all common elements of mystical thought. 
Luria was an inspirer of saintly conduct rather than an innovator 
in theories. Not beliefs, he said, but believers need rebirth. ' As he 
rose in the morning he prayed : O God, grant that throughout this 
coming day I may be able to love my neighbour as myself." Never 
would he retire to rest until he had fulfilled his definite engagements 
to those who had served him. Luria and his school altered the very 
look of the Jewish Prayer Book. Prayer was his main prop. By it 
men became controllers of the earthly world and reached God, 
He or his school introduced innumeraole ritual customs, some of 
them beautiful enough. On Sabbath he dressed in white, wearing 
a four-fold garment to typify the four letters of the Divine Name. 
The Sabbath was to him an actual cult. It was a day of the mwt 
holy joy. Resuming the Talmudic idea of an Over-soul present in 
every Israelite on the Sabbath, Luria and his school made play with 
this Over-soul, fed it with spiritual and material dainties and evol^^ 
an intricate maze of mystic ceremonial, still observed by countless 
masses. Another strong point with Luria was penance. The con-* 
fessions of sin which he introduced descend to minute ritual details 
and rise to the most exalted aspects of social and spiritual life. 
He deprecated general confessions and demanded that the individual 
must lay bare the recesses of his heart. Hayim Vital reports that 
on his death-bed Luria said to his disciples : " Be at peace with one 
another : bear with one another : and so be worthy of my coming 
again to reveal to you what no mortal ear has heard before." His 
mystic ceremonial became a guide to religious practice, and though 
with this there came in much meaningless and even bewildering 
formalism, yet the example of his life and character was a lasting 
inspiration to saintliness. 

See S. Schecher, Studies tn Judaism, second series, pp. 251 seq. ; 
Jewish Encyclopedia, viii. 210; E. Worman in Revue des I^tudes 
Juives, Ivii. 281. (I. A.) 

LURISTAN, in the wider sense (as its name implies) the “ Land 
of the Lurs,” namely that part of western Persia which is bounded 
by Turkish territory on the west and extends for about 400 m. 
N.W.-S.E. from Kermanshah to Fars with a breadth of 100 to 
140 m. It is chiefly mountainous, being intersected by numerous 
ranges running N.W.-S.E. The central range has many summits 
which are almost within the line of perpetual snow, rising to 
13,000 ft. and more, and in it are the sources of Persia’s most 
important rivers, as the Zayendeh-rud, Jarahi, Kanin, Diz, Abi, 
Kerkhch. Between the higher ranges are many fertile plain’s and 
low hilly districts, well watered but comparatively Kttle cultivated 
in consequence of intertribal feuds. The Lurs are thought to 
be aboriginal Persians with a mixture of Semitic blood. Their 
language is a dialect of Persian and does not differ materially 
from Kurdish. Outwardly they are Mussulmans of the Shiah 
branch, but most of them show little veneration for either 
Prophet or Koran, and the religion of some of them seems to be 
a mixture of Ali-Illahism involving k belief in successive incarna- 
tions combined with mysterious, ancient, heathen rites. The 
northern part of Luristan, which was formerly Icnown as Luri- 
kuchik (little Luristan), is inhabited by the Feili Lurs and these 
are divided into the Pishkuh (cis-montane) Lurs in the east and 
Pushlkuh (ultra-montane) Lurs in the west adjoining Turkish 
territory. They number about 350,000. Little Luristan was 
governed by a race of independent princes of the Khurshidi 
dynasty, and called atabegs, from 1155 to the beginning of the 
17th century when the last atabeg, Shah Verdi Khan, was re- 
moved by Shah Abbas I. and the government of the province 
given to Husain Khan, the chief of a rival tribe, with the title 
of vali in exchange for that of atabeg. The descendants of 
Husain Khan have retained the title but now govern only the 
Pushtkuh Lurs, to whom only the denomination of Feili is at 
present applied. The southern part of Luristan was formerly 
known as Lur i Buzurg (great Luristan) and is composed of the 
Bakhtiari division of the Arabistan province and the districts of 
the Mamasennis and Kuhgilus which belong to Fars. The 
Bakhtiaris number about 200,000, the others 40,000. Great 
Luristan was an ind^ndent state under the Fazlevieh 
atabegs from 1160 until 1424, and its capital was Idaj, now 
represented by mounds and ruins at Malamir 60 m. S.E. of 
Shushter. 

LUSATIA (Ger. IazusHz), a name applied to two neighbouring 
districts in Germany, Upper and Lower Lqsatia, belonging now 
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mainly to Prussia, but partly to Saxony. The name is taken 
from the Lusitzi, a Slav tribe, who inhabited Lower Lusatia in 
the 9th and loth centuries. 

In the earliest times Lower Lusatia reached from the Black 
Elster to the Spree ; its inhabitants, the Lusitzi, were conquered 
by the German king, Henry the howler, and by the margrave 
Gero in the lotd) centuty. Their land was formed into a separate 
march, which for about tliree centuries was sometimes attached 
to, and sometimes independent of, the margraviate of Meissen, 
its rulers being occasionally called margraves of Lusatia. In 1303 
it was purchased by the margrave of Brandenburg, and after 
other changes it fell in 1368 into the hands of the king of Bohemia, 
the emperor Charles IV., who already possessed Upper Lusatia. 
During the Hussite wars its people remained loyal to the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1469 they recognized Matthias Corvinus, 
king of Hungary, as their sovereign, but in 1490 they came again 
under the rule of the Bohemian king. 

The district now known as Upper Lusatia was occupied by a 
Slav tribe, the Milzeni, who like the Lusitzi, were subdued by 
Henry the Fowler early in the loth century. For about three 
centuric.s it was called llaudissin (Bautzen), from the name of its 
principal fortress. In the i ith and 12th centuries it was connected 
at different periods with Meissen, Poland and Bohemia. To- 
wards 1 160 the emperor Frederick I. granted it to I^dislas, king 
of Bohemia, and under this ruler and his immediate successors 
it was largely colonized by German immigrants. In 1253 it 
passed to the margrave of Brandenburg, and about the same 
time it was divided into an eastern and a western part, Baiidissin 
proper and Gdrlilz. In 1 3 1 0 the former was restored to Bohemia, 
which also recovered Gdrlitz in 1329. During the 14th centurj^ 
the nobles and the townsmen began to take part in the govern- 
ment, and about thi.s time Upper Lusatia was known as the 
district of the six towns (SecJissiadldandes), these beii^ Bautzen, 
Gdrlitz, Zittau, Ldbau, I.*auban and Kamenz. From 1377 to 
1396 Gdrlitz was a separate duchy ruled by John, a son of the 
emperor Charles IV., and, like I^wer Lusatia, Upper Lusatia 
owned the authority of Matthias Corvinus from 1469 to 1490, 
both districts passing a little later with the kingdoms of Hungary 
and Bohemia to the German king, Ferdinand I. The “ six 
towns ” were severely punished for their share in the war of the 
league of Schmalkalden, and about this time the reformed teach- 
ing made very rapid progress in Lusatia, the majority of the 
inhabitants becoming Protestants. 'I'hc name of Lu.satia 
hitherto confined to Lower Lusatia, was soon applied to both 
districts, the adjectives Upper and Lower being used to dis- 
tinguish them. In 1620, early in the Thirty Years’ War, the two 
Lusatias were conquered by the elector of Saxony, John George I., 
who was allowed to keep them as the price of his assistance to the 
emperor Ferdinand 1 . Jn 1635 by the treaty of Prague they were 
definitely transferred from Bohemia to Saxony, although the 
emperor as ki^ig of Bohemia retained a certain supremacy for 
the purpose of guarding the rights and privileges of the Roman 
Catholics. They suffered much during the wars of the i8th 
century. By the peace of Vienna (1815) the whole of Lower 
Lusatia and part of Upper Lusatia were transferred from Saxony 
to Prussia. 

The area of the part of Upper Lusatia retained by Saxony was 
slightly increased in 1845 i it is now about 960 sq. m. In 1900 
Lower Lusatia contained 461,973 inliabitants, of whom 34,837 
were Wends ; the portion of Upper Lusatia belonging to Prussia 
had 305,080 inhabitants, of whom 24,361 were Wends. There 
were 405,173 inhabitants, including 28,234 Wends, in Saxon 
Upper Lusatia. Laws relating to this district, after passing 
through the Saxon parliament must be submitted to the Lusatian 
diet at Bautzen. The chief towns of Upper Lusatia are Bautzen, 
Zittau, Lobau, Kamenz, Gorlitz, Rothenburg, Hoyerswerda and 
Lauban; in Lower Lusatia they are Guben, Kottbus, Forst, 
Lubben and Spremberg. The principal rivers are the Spree with 
' its tributaries, the Black Elster and the Neisse. Upper Lusatia 
is generally mountainous and picturesque. Lower Lusatki is 
flat and sandy. The chief industries are linen weaving, cloth 
making and coal mining. 


For the history of Lxisatia sec the coUectioms, Scriptov^s rerum 
Lusaticarum anUqui et recentiores, edited by C, G, Hoffmann (4 vols., 
Leipzig and Bautzen, 1719) ; and Scriptures rerum Lusaticarum (4 
vols., Gorlitz, 1839-1870]. See also W. Lippert, Wettiner uni 
Wittelscbacher sowie die Niederlausitz im Jakrhundert (Dresden, 
1894) ; T. Scheltz, Gesamtgeachichta der Ober^ und NiederlansitM, 
Band i. (Halle, 1847), Band ii. (GdrUtz, 1882) ; J. G. Worbs, l/r- 
kundenbuch zur Ceschichte des M Oirhgraftums Niederlausitz (Lubben, 
^897) i *^*^^1 J. A. E. Kohler, Die Geschichte der Oherlausitz (Gdrlitz, 
1867). 

LUSHAI HILLS, a mountamoiis district of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, south of Cachar, on the border between Assam mid 
Burma. Area, 7227 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 82,434. The hills are 
for the most part covered with dense bamboo jungle and rank 
undergrowth ; but in the eastern portion, owing probably to a 
smaller rainfall, open grass-covered slopes are found, with groves 
of oak and pine interspersed with rhododendrons. These hills 
are inhabited by the Lushais and cognate tribes, but the popula- 
tion is extreme!}' scanty. From the earliest known times the 
original inhabitants were Kukis, and the Lushais were not heard 
of until 1840, when they invaded the district from the north. 
'I'heir first attack upon British territory took place in November 
1849, *^*^d after that date they proved one of the most troublesome 
tribes on the north-east frontier of India ; but operations in 1890 
resulted in the complete pacification of the northern Lushai 
villages, and in 1892 the eastern Lushais were reduced to order. 
The management of the South Lushai hill country was transferred 
from Bengal to Assam in 1898. To obtain more efficient control 
over the countrv the district has been divided into eighteen 
circles, each in charge of an interpreter, through whom all orders 
are transmitted to the chiefs. The Welsh Presbyterian Mission 
l)egan work at Aijal in 1897, and the people have shown un- 
expected readiness to accept education. According to the 
census of 1901 the total number of Lushais in Assam was 63,452. 

Sec Colonel T. H. Lewin, Wild Races of N.E. India (1870) ; Lushai 
Hills Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1906). 

LUSIGNAN, the name of a family which sprang from Poitou ^ 
and distinguished itself by its connexion with the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and still more by its long tenure of tlie kingdom of 
Cyprus (1192-T475). A Hugh dt* Lusignan appears in the ill- 
fated crusade of iioo-iioi ; another Hugh, the Brown, came 
as a pilgrim to the Holy Land in 1164, and was taken prisoner 
by Nureddin. In the last quarter of the 12th century the two 
brothers Amalric and Guy, sons of Hugh the Brown, played a 
considerable part in the history of the l^tin East. About n8o 
Amalric was constable of the kingdom of Jerusalem ; and he 
is said to have brought his handsome brother Guy to the notice 
of Sibylla, the widowed heiress of the kingdom. Guy and 
Sibylla were married in 1180 ; and Guy thus became heir pre- 
.sumptive of the kingdom, if the young Baldwin V., Sibylla’s 
son by her fir.st marriage to William of. Montferrat, should die 
without issue. He acted as regent in 1183, but he showed some 
incapacity in the struggle with Saladin, and was deprived of all 
right of succession. In 1186, however, on the death of Baldwin 
V., he succeeded in obtaining the crown, in spite of the opposi- 
tion of Raymond of Tripoli. Next year he suffered a crushing 
defeat at the battle of Hittin, and was taken prisoner by Saladin. 
Released on parole in 1188, he at once broke his parole, and 
began the siege of Acre. Difficulties, however, had arisen with 
Conrad of Montferrat ; and when Guy lost his wife Sibylla in 
1190, and Conrad married Isabella, her sister, now heiress of 
the kingdom, these difficulties culminated in Conrad’s laying 
claim to the crown. Guy found his cause espoused in 1191 by 
the overlord of his house, Richard L of h^ngland ; but (^nrad’s 
superior ability, and the support of the French crusaders, ulti- 
mately carried the day, and in 1192 Richard himself abandoned 
the pretensions of Guy, and recognized Conrad as king. Though 
Conrad was almost immediately assassinated, the crown did not 

^ A branch, of the lino continued in Poitou during the 13II1 century, 
and ruled in LaiMarche till 1 303. Hugh clc laMarche, whose betrothed 
wife, Isabella of Ancoul6me, King John of England seized (thus 
bringing upon himself the loss of the greater part of his French 
possessions), waS a nephew of Guy of Lusignan. He ultimately 
married Isabella, after the death of John, and had by her a number 
of sous, half-brothers of Henry III. of England, who came over to 
England, amongst other foreign favourites, during his reign. 
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return to Guy, but went to Henry of Champagne, who married 
the widowed Isabella. Guy found some satisfaction for his loss 
in buying from the Templars the island of Cyprus, and there he 
reigned for the last two years of his life (1192-1194). He is 
judged harshly by contemporary writers, as simplex and m- 
sufficiens ; but Dodu (in his Histoire des institutions du royaume 
de Jerusalem) suggests that Guy was depreciated because the 
kingdom had been lost in his reign, in much the same way as 
Godfrey of Bouillon Was exalted because Jerusalem had just been 
won at his accession. Guy was a brave if not a particularly 
able knight ; and his instant attack on Acre after his release by 
Saladin shows that he had the sentiment de ses devoirs. 

He was succeeded in Cyprus by his brother Amalric, who 
acquired the title of king of Cyprus from the emperor Henry VI., 
and became king of Jerusalem in 1197 by his marriage to Isa- 
bella, after the death of Henry of Champagne (see Amalric II.). 
Amalric was the founder of a dynasty of kings of Cyprus, which 
lasted till 1475, descendants regularly 

enjoyed the title of kings of Jerusalem. The scions of the house 
of Lusignan proved themselves the most sincere of crusaders. 
They possessed in Cyprius a kingdom, in wliich they had vindi- 
cated for themselves a stronger hold over their feudatories than 
the kings of Jerusalem had ever enjoyed, and in which trading 
centres like Famagusta flourished vigorously ; and they used 
the resources of their kingdom, in conjunction with the Hospi- 
tallers of Rhodes, to check the progress of the Mahommedans. 

Among the most famous members of the house who ruled in 
Cyprus three may be mentioned. The first is Hugh III. (the 
Great), who was king from 1267 to 1285 : to him, apparently, 
St Thomas dedicated his De Ref>imine Principum j and it is in 
his reign that the kingdom of Jerusalem becomes permanently 
connected with that ot Cyprus. The second is Hugh IV. (1324- 
1359), to whom Boccaccio dedicated one of his works, and who 
set on loot an alliance with the pope, Venice and the Hospi- 
tallers, which resulted in the capture of Smyrna (1344). The 
last is Peter I., Hugh’s second son and successor, who reiglicd 
Irom 1359 to 1369, when lie was assassinated as the result of a 
conspiracy of the barons. Peter and his chancellor de Mezi^res 
represent the last flicker of the crusading spirit (see Crusades). 

Before the extinction of the line in 1475, succeeded in 
putting a branch on the throne of Armenia. Five short-lived 
kings of the house ruled in Armenia after 1342, “ Latin exiles,” 
as Stubbs says, “ in the midst of several strange populations 
all alike hostile.” The kingdom of Armenia fell before the 
sultan of Eg3rpt, who took prisoner its last king Leo V. in 1375, 
though the kmgs of Cyprus afterwards continued to bear the 
title ; the kingdom of Cyprus itself continued to exist under 
the house of Lusignan for 100 years longer. The mother of the 
last king, James III. (•vho died when he was two years old), 
was a Venetian lady, Catarina Cornaro. She had been made a 
daughter of the republic at the time of her marriage to the king 
of Cyprus ] and on the death of her child the republic first acted 
as guardian for its d^tughter, and then, in 1489, obtained from 
her the cession of . the iskind. 

See J. M. J. L. de Mas-Latric, Histoire de Vile de Chypre sous les 
princes de la maison de Lusignan (Paris, 1852-1853) ; W. Stubbs, 
Lectures on Medieval and Modern History (3rd od., Oxford, 1900). 

LU8SIN, a small island in the Adriatic Sea, in the Gulf of 
Quarnero, forming together with the adjacent islands of Veglia 
and Cherso an administrative district in the Austrian crownland 
of Istria. Pop. (1900) 11,615. The island is 24 m. in length, 
is of an average breadth of i *64 m., being little more than 300 yds. 
wide at its narrowest point, and has an area of 29 sq, m. The 
chief town and principal harbour is Lussinpiccolo (pop. 7207), 
which is the most important trading centre in the Quarnero 
group. The town has become a favourite winter resort, its 
climate resembling that of Nice. To the south-east of it is 
Lussingrande (pop. 2349), with an old Venetian palace and a 
shipbuilding wharf. The island was first peopled at the end of 
the 14th century. Its inhabitants are renowned seamen. 

IiUSIlBATlOll, a term that includes all the methods of purifica- 
tion and expiation among the Greeks and Romans. Among 


the Greeks there are two ideas clearly di 9 tingiiiihabl& 4 -<lhfeit 
human nature must purify itself (nd^apirK) from guilt beloore 
it is fit to enter into communion with Godior even' to associate 
with men, and that guilt must be expiated voluntarily (iXoffytjos) 
by certain processes which God has revealed, in order to ^avoid 
the punishment that must otherwise overt^e it It ia not 
possible to make such a distinction among the Latin terms 
lustratioj piacutoy piamenta, caerimoniae, and even among ^ 
Greeks it is not consistently observed. Guilt and impurity 
arose in various ways ; among the Greeks, besides the general 
idea that man is always in of purification, the species of 
guilt most insisted on by religion are incurred by murder, by 
touching a dead body, by sexual intercourBe, and seeing a 
prodigy or sign of the divine will. The last three sprang from 
the idea that man had been without preparation and unprope^tt 
brought into communication with God, and was therefore guilty. 
The first, which involves a really moral idea of guilt, is fisr more 
important than the others in Hellenic religion. Among the 
Romans we hear more of the last species of impurity ; in general 
the idea takes the form that after some great disaster the pjeople 
become convinced that guilt has been incurred and must be 
expiated. The methods of purification consist in ceremonies 
performed with water, fire, air or earth, or with a branch of a 
sacred tree, especially of the laurel, and also in sacrifice and 
other ceremonial. Before entering a temple the worshipper 
dipped his hand in the vase of holy water (irepippavrrjpioVj aqua 
luslralis) which stood at the door ; before a sacrifice bathing 
was common ; salt-water was more efficacious than fresh, and 
the celebrants of the Eleusinian mysteries bathed in the sea 
(aAaSf, /utwTTut) ; the water was more efficacious if a firebrand 
from the altar were plunged in it. The torch, fire and sulphur 
(to <^£tov) were also powerful purifying agents. Purification by 
air was most frequent in the Dionysiac mysteries; puppets 
su.spended and swinging in the air (oscilla) formed one way of 
using the lustrative power of the air. Rubbing with sand and 
salt v/as another method. The sacrifice chiefly used for purifica- 
tion by the Greeks was a pig ; among the Romans it was always, 
except in the Lupercalia, a pig, a sheep and a bull {suovetaurilia). 
In Athens a purificatory sacrifice and prayer was held before 
every meeting of the ecclcsia ; the Maimarteria^ in honour of 
Zeus Maimactes (the god of wrath), was an annual festival of 
purification, and at the Thargelia two men (or a woman and a 
man) were sacrificed on the seashore, their bodies burned and 
the ashes thrown into the sea, to avert the wrath of Apollo. On 
extraordinary occasions lustrations were performed for a whole 
city. So Athens was purified by Egimenides after the Cylonian 
massacre, and Delos in the Peloponnesian War (426 b.c.) to stop 
the plague and appease the wrath of Apollo. Ii^Rome, besides 
such annual ceremonies as the Ambarvalia, Lupercalia, Cerialia, 
Paganalia, &c., there was a lustration of the fleet before it sailed, 
and of the army before it marched. Part of the ceremonial 
always consisted in leading or carrying the victims round the 
impure persons or things. After any disaster the lustroHo 
dassium or exercitus was often again performed, so as to makf 
certain that the gods got all their due. The Ambtirbium, a 
solemn procession of the people round the boundaries of Rome, 
was a similar ceremonial performed for the whole ci^ on 
occasions of great danger or calamity ; the Ambilustriufn (so 
called from the sacrificial victims being carried round the people 
assembled on the Campus Martius) was the purificatory ceremony 
which took place after the regular quinquennial census {lustrum) 
of the Roman people. 

See C. F. Hermann, Griechische Altertumery il. ; G. F. Schdmiim, 
ib. ii. ; P. Stengel, Die griechischen KuUusaltefiiimeir (1898) : 
Marquardt, Rbmische Staatsverwaitiimg^ iii. p. 200 (1885) ; P. E; 
von Lasaulx, Die Siihr^fer der Griechen und Rumer (1841) ; J. 
Donaldson, “ On the Expiatory and Substitutionary Sacrmcea dl 
the Greeks,” in Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ xxvii., 
1876 ; and the articles by A. BouGh6*Lecletcq in Daremberg and 
Sa^io, Dictionnaire des antiqmtis^ and by W. Warde Fowler in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman AfmquiUies (3rd ed., 1891). 

^ Maimacteria does not actually occur in ancient authorities an 
the name of a festival. 
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LUTE (Arabic aViid^ “ the wood ; Fr. luth ; Ital. liulo ; 
Span, laid ; Ger. Lauie ; Dut. luit\ an ancient stringed 
musical instrument, derived in form as well as name from the 
Arabs. The complete family consisted of the pandura, tanbur 
or mandoline as treble, the lute as alto or tenor, the barbiton or 
theorbo as bass, and the chitarrone as double bass. The Arab 
instrument, with convex sound-body, pointing to the resonance 
board or membrane having been originally placed upon a gourd, 
was strung with silk and played with a plectrum of shell or quill. 

It was adopted by the Arabs from Persia. Instruments with 
vaulted backs are all undoubtedly of Eastern origin ; the 
distinct type, resembling the longitudinal section of a pear, is 
more specially traced in ancient India, Persia and the countries 
influenced by their civilization. This type of instrument in- 
cludes many families which became known during the middle 
ages in western Europe, being introduced into southern Europe 
tmd Spain by the Moors, into southern Russia by the Persians 
of the Sassanian period, into Greece from the confines of the 
Byzantine Empire. As long as the strings were plucked by 
fingers or plectrum the large pear-shaped instrument may be 
identified as the archetype of the lute. When the bow, obtained 
from Persia, was applied to the instrument by the Arabs, a fresh 
family was formed, which was afterwards known in Europe 
as rebab and later rebec. The largest member of the ancient 
lute family — the bass lute or theorbo — has been identified with 
the barbiton. 

Until recently the existence of these anck‘nt stringed instrument.s 
was presumed on the evidence of the early medieval European instru- 
ments and of the meagre writings extant, such as those of Farabi.* 
But a chain of plastic evidence can now be ofiered, beginning with 
the Greek post-Mycenaean age {c. 1000 n.c.). A statuette of a female 
musician playing upon a large lute with only an embryonic neck, ot» 
which nevertheless the left hand is 
stopping strings, was unearthed in 
Egypt in a tomb of the XXth Djmasty 
in the cemetery of Goshen by the 
members of the British School of 
Archaeology in Egypt,** under the 
direct ion of Professor Flinders Petrie, 
to whose courtesy we owe the photo- 
graph (fig. I) here reproduced. It is 
difficult to form a conclusive opinion 
as to the number of strings the artist 
intended to represent, owing to the 
decorative figures following the direc- 
tion of the strings, but, judging from 
the position of the right hand pluck- 
ing a string, there may have been seven. 
Among a number of terra-cotta figures 
of musicians, brought to light during 
the excas ations in a Tell at Suza and 
dating from the 8th century B.c.,** 
although there is no instrument that 
might be identified with the alto lute, 
the treble lute or tanbur is represented 

Fig. Z. — Post-Mycenaean with a long, curved neck and a head 
terra-cotta figure, with bent back to increase the tension, and 
ancient lute yiooo b . c .) there is also an instrument having a 
from the cemetery at smaller and more elongated body than 
#oshen. the lute. On one of the friezes from 

.\fghanistan pre.sented to the British 
Mu.seum by Major-General Cunningham, which formed the risers of 
.steps leading to the tope at Jumal (iarhi, dating from the ist century 
A.D,, we represented scenes of music and dancing. Here the arche- 
type of the lute appears several times ; it had four strings, and 
the head was bent back at right angles to the neck. In the 6th cen- 
tury A.D. illuRtrations of this early lute are no longer rare, more 
especially on Persian silver-work of the Sassanian period * and in 

* See Latin translation by J. G. L. Kosegarten, Alii Ispahenensis 
Liber . . . Arabice edttur adjeclaqtte translatione odnotationihusqMe 
illustratus (Greifswald, 1840). 

See Hyksos and Israelite Cities, by W. M. Flinders Petrie and 
J. Garrow Duncan, 1906 (double volume), Brit. Sch. of Arch, 

* J. de Morgan, Diligation en Perse (Paris, 1900), vol. i. pi. viii. 
Nos. 8, 7 and 9. ' 

** See " The Treasures of the Oxus," catalogue of the Franks 
Bequest to the Briti.sh Mu.seum by Ormonde M. Dalton (London, 
1905), pi. xxvi. No. 190; see also J. R. Aspelin, " Les autiquii68 
' du nord," No. 608 ; also for further references, Kathleen Schlesmgcr, 

" Precursors of the Violin Family," pt. ii. of The Instruments of the 
Ori hestra, pp. 407-408, and appendix B, pp. 492-493 I and Gazette 
archiologique (Paris, 1886), vol. xi. pi. x. and p. 70. 1 



the paintings of the Buddhist cave-temples of Ajanta.** Several 
representations of the barbiton are extant from the classical Roman 
period. 

The modern Egyptian 'iid is the direct descendant of the Arabic 
lute, and, according to Lane, is strung with seven pairs of catgut 
strings played by a plectrum. A specimen in the Victoria and All^rt 
Museum, given by the khedivc, has four pairs only, which appears 
to have been the old stringing of the in.strument. When frets (cross- 
lines dividing the neck or finger-board to show the fingering) are 
employed they are of catgut disposed according to the Arabic scale 
of seventeen intervals in the octave, consisting of twelve limmas, 
an interval rather less than our equal semitone, and five commas, 
which are very small but quite recognizable differences of pitch. 

The lute family is separated from the guitars, also of Eastern 
origin, by the formation of the .sound Imdy, which is in all lutes 
l>car-shaped, without the sides or ribs necessary to the structure of 
the fiat-backed guitar and cither. Observing thus distinction, we 
include with the lute the little Neapolitan mandoline of 2 ft. long 
and the large double-necked Roman chitarrone, not infrequently 
6 It. long. Mandolines are partly strung with wire, and are played 
with a plectrum, indispensable for metal or short strings. Perhaps 
the earliest lutes were so played, but the large lutes and theorbos 
.strung with catgut have been invariably touched by the fingers only, 
the length permitting this more sympathetic means of producing the 
tone. 

Praetorius,® writing when the lute was in universal favour, 
mentions seven varieties distinguished by size and tuning. The 
.smalle.st would be larger than a mandoline, and the melody 
string, the " chanterelle," often a .single .string, lower in pitch. 
Practorius calls this an octave lute, with the chanterelle C or D. 
The two discant lutes have respectively B and A, the alto G, the 
tenor E, tlie bass D, and the great octave bass G, an octave 
below the alto lute which may lie taken as the model lute culti- 
vated by the amateurs of the time. The bass lutes were theorbos, 
that is, double-necked lutes, as described below. The accord- 
ance of an alto lute was 

founded upon that of the original eight-stringed European lute, to 
which the highest and lowest notes had, in course ol time, been 

added. A later addition \sas the — — iiEo on the finger- 
board, and bass strings, double or single, known as diapasons, 
winch, descending to the deep C of the violoncello, were not stopped 
with the fingers. The diapasons were t lined as the key of the piece 
ol music required. Fig. 2 represents an Italian instrument made by 
one of the most celebrated lute 
makers, Venere of Padua, in 1600 ; 
it is 3 ft. 6 in. high, and has six 
])airs of unisons and eight single 
diapasons. The finger - board, 
divided hilo approximately ecjual 
half tones by the frets, as a rule 
eight in number, was often further 
divided on the higher notes, for 
ten, eleven, or, as in the woodcut, 
even twelve, semitones. The head, 
bearing the tuning pegs, was placed 
at an obtuse or a right angle to the 
neck, to increase the bearing of the 
string.s upon the nut, and be con- 
venient for sudden requirements of 
tuning during performance, the 
trouble of keeping a lute in tunc 
being proverbial. 

The lute was in general use during 
the 1 6th and 17th centuries. In the 
1 8th it declined ; still J. S. Bach 
wrote a " partita " for it. The latest 
date we have met with of an en- 
graved publication for the lute is 
1760. 

The large double - necked lute, 
with two .sets of tuiiiug pegs, the 
lower for the finger-board, the 
higher for the diapason strings, was pic. 2.— Lute, by Venere of 
known as the theorbo ; also, and Padua, 

especially in England, as the arch- 

lute ; and, in a special form, the neck being then very long, as 
the chitarrone. Theorbo and chitarrone appear together at the 
close of the 16th century, and their introduction was .synchronous 
with the rise of accompanied monody in music, that is, of the oratorio 
and the opera. Peri, Caccini and Monteverde used theorbos to 

" By John Griffiths (Londom 1896), vol. ii. pi. 105, cave I. 10, e. 

• Syntagm. Music, pt. ii., " Organographie ‘ (Wolfenbuttel, 1618), 
pp. 30 and 58-61. 
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accompany their newly-devised recitative, the invention of which 
in riorence, from the impulse of the Renaissance, is well known. 
The height of a theorbo varied from 3 ft, 6 in. to 5 ft., the Paduan 
being always the largest, excepting the Roman G-ft, long chitarrone. 
These large lutes had very deep notes, and doubtless great liberties 
were allowed in tuning, but the strings on the finger-board followed 
the lute accordance already given, or another quoted by Baron 
{Untersuchun^ des Instruments der Lauten, Nuremberg, 1727) as the 
old theorbo or " violway " (see Mace, Musick’s Monument^ London, 
1G76) 



We find again both these accordances varied and transpo.sed a tone 
higher, perhaps with thinner strings, or to accommodate local differ- 
ences ol pitch. Praetorius recommends the chanterelles of theorbos 
being tuned an octave lower on account of the great strain. By such 
a change, another authority, the Englishman Thomas Mace, says, the 
life and spruceness of airy lessons were quite lost. The theorbo or 
archlute had at last to give way to the violoncello and double bass, 
which arc still used to accompany the “ recitative secco ” in oratorios 
and operas. Handel wrote a part for a theorbo in Esther (1720) ; 
after that date it appears no more in orchestral scores, but remained 
in private use until nearly the end of the century. 

The lute and the organ sliare the distinction of being the first 
instruments for which the oldest instrumental compositions we 
possess were written. For the lute, however, they were not written 
in our present notation, but in tablatiirc, " lyrawisc," a system by 
which as many lines were drawn horizontally as there were pairs of 
strings on the finger-lxjard, the frets, distributed at intervals of a 
semitone, being distinguished by the letters of the alphabet, repeated 
from A, representing the open string, for each line. This was the 
English and French manner; the Italian was by numbers instead of 
letters. The signs ol time were placed over the stave, and were not 
repeated unless the mensural values changed. (A. J. H. ; K. S.) 

LUTHARDT, CHRISTOPH ERNST (1823-1902), German 
Lutheran theologian, was born at Maroldsweisach, Bavaria, on 
the 22nd of March 1823, }Tc studied theology at Erlangen and 
Berlin, and in 1856 became profe.s.sor ordinarius of .systematic 
theology and New Testament exegesis at Leipzig. In 1865 he 
was made a counsellor to the consistory, in 1871 canon of 
Meissen cathedral, and in 1887 a privy councillor to the church. 
He died at Leipzig on the 21st of September 1902. A strictly 
orthodox theologian, and a clear writer, though not a very 
profound scholar, Luthardt became widely appreciated as the 
author of apologetic lectures. These were collected under the 
title Apologie des Chrisientums (vol. i., 1864, 14th ed. 1896; 
vol. ii. 7th ed., 1901 ; vol. iii, 7th ed., 1898 ; vol. iv. 2nd ed., 
1880), a work of which the first three volumes have been trans- 
lated into English. In 1 868 he founded and edited the Allgemeine 
evangAutherische Kirchenzeitungj with its supplement the 
Theologisches Litteraturblatt, and in 1880 became editor of the 
Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft und kirchl. Lehen. 

His other work.s include Das Johanncische EvanffcMum , . , 
erkldrt (1852-1853; zmd ed. in 2 voLs., 1875-1876), Offenbarung 
Johannis erkldrt (18G1), Lehre von den leUten Dingen (1861 ; 3rd ed. 
1885), Komtendium der Dogmatik (1865 ; 9th cd., 1893), Geschtchte 
der christlicnen Ethik {2 vols., 1888-1893), Onade und Wahvheit (1874), 
Das Wort des Lebens (1877) and Gnade und Fricden (1880). His 
autobiography was published with the title Erinnerungen aus 
vergangenen Tagen (1889 ; 2nd ed., 1891). 

LUTHER, MARTIN (1483-1546), the great German religious 
reformer, was born at Eisleben on the loth of November 1483. 
His father, Hans Luther (Lyder, Luder, Ludher), a peasant from 
the township of Mohra in Thuringia, after his marriage with 
Margarethe Ziegler, had settled in Mansfcld, attracted by the 
prospect.s of work in the mines there. The counts of Mansfeld, 
who, many years before, had started the mining industry, 
made a practice of building and letting out for hire small furnaces 
for smelting the ore. Hans Luther soon leased one, then three. 
In 1491 he became one of the four elected members of the village 
council {vier E erven von der Gemeinde) ; and we are told that 
the counts of Mansfeld held him in esteem. The boy grew up 
amid the poor, coarse surroundings of the German peasant 
life, imbibing its simple beliefs. He was taught that the Emperor 
protected the poor people against the Turk, that the Church 
was* the “Pope’s House/’ wherein the Bishop of Rome had all 
the rights of the house-father. He shared the common super- 
stitions of the time and some of them never left him. 


Young Martin went to the village school at Mansfeld ; to a 
school at Magdeburg kept by the Brethren of the Common Lot ; 
then to the well-lmown St George’s school at Eisenach. At 
Magdeburg and Eisenach Luther was "a poor student,” ue, 
a boy who was received into a hospice where he lived rent-free, 
attended school without paying fees, and had the privilege of 
begging for his bread at the house-doors of the town ; in return 
for which he sang as a chorister in the church to which the 
school was attached. Luther was never a “ wandering student ” ; 
his parents were too careful of their child to permit him to 
lead the life of wandering licence which marked these pests of 
medieval German scholastic life. At Eisenach he attracted the 
notice of the wife of a wealthy merchant of Eisenach, whom his 
biographers usually identify as Frau Cotta. 

After three happy years at Eisenach, Luther entered ^ 
university of Erfurt (1501), then the most famous in Germany. 
Hans Luther had been prospering, and was more than ever 
resolved to make his son a lawyer. Young Luther entered his 
name on the matriculation book in letters which can still be 
read “ Martinus Ludher ex Mansfelt,” a free student, no longer 
embarrassed by great poverty. In Luther’s time Erfurt was the 
intellectual centre of Germany and its students were exposed 
to a variety of influences which could not fail to stimulate young 
men of mental ability. 

Its theology was, of course, scholastic, but of what was then 
called the modern type, the Scotist ; its philosophy was the 
nominalist system of William of Occam, whose great disciple, 
Gabriel Biel (d. 1495), had been one of its most famous professors ; 
Nicholas de Lyra’s (d. 1340) system of biblical interpretation 
had been long taught there by a succession of able teachers ; 
Humanism had won an early entrance to the university j the 
anti-clerical teaching of John of Wessel, who had himself taught 
at Erfurt for fifteen years (1445-1460), had left its mark on 
I the place and was not forgotten. Hussite propagandists, even in 
Luther’s time, secretly visited the town and whispered among 
the students their anti - clerical Christian socialism. Papd 
legates to Germany seldom failed to visit the university and by 
their magnificence bore witness to the majesty of the Homan 
church. 

A study of the scholastic philosophy was then* the preliminary 
training for a course of law, and Luther worked so hard at the 
prescribed studies that he had little leisure, he said, for classical 
learning. He attended none of the Humanist lectures, but he 
read a good many of the Latin authors and also learned a little 
Greek. He never was a member of the Humanist circle ; he 
was loo much in earnest about i^eligious questions and of too 
practical a turn of mind. The young Humanists would have 
gladly welcomed him into their select band. TJaey dubbed him 
the “ philosopher,” the “ musician,” recalled in after days his 
fine social disposition, his skill in playing the lute, and his ready 
power in debate. He took the various degrees in an unusually 
brief time. He was bachelor in 1502 and master in 1505. His 
father, proud of his son’s steady application and success, sent 
him the costly present of a Corpus Juris. He may have begtfh 
to study law. Suddenly he plunged into the Erfurt Convent of 
the Augustinian Eremites and after due noviciate became a monk. 

The action was so unexpected that his contemporaries felt 
bound to give all manner of explanations which have been 
woven into accounts which are legendary. Nothing is known 
about the cause of the sudden plunge but what Luther has 
himselt revealed. He has told us that he entered the monastery 
because he doubted of himself, and that his action was sudden 
because he knew that his father would have disapproved of his 
intention. 

The word “ doubt ” has made historians think of intellectual 
difficulties — of the “ theological scepticism ” taught by Occam 
and Biel, of the disintegrating criticism of Humanism, But 
there is no trace of any theological difficulties in Luther’s mind 
in the struggles which sent him into the convent and distracte(^ 
him there. He was driven to do what he did by the pressure 
of a practical religious need, the desire to save his soul. The 
fires of hell and the shades of purgatory, which are the constant 
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background of Dante’s Paradiso,” were present to Luther from 
childhood. 

Luther was the greatest religious genius which the i6th 
century produced, and the roots of the movement in which he 
was the central figure must be sought for in the popular religious 
life of the last decades of the 15th and opening decades of the 
i6th centuries— a field which has been neglected by almost all 
his biographers. When it is explored traces of at least five 
different types of religious sentiment can be discovered. Pious 
parents, whether among the burghers or peasants, seem to have 
taught their children a simple evangelical faith. Martin Luther 
and thousands of children like him were trained at home to know 
the creed, the ten commandments, the Lord’s prayer, and such 
simple hymns as Ein Kindelein so lobelichy Nun biiien wtr den 
Geisi and Ctisl %st erstanden \ and they were taught 
to believe that God for Christ’s sake freely pardons sin. They 
learned that simple faith which Luther afterwards expounded 
in his Small Catechism and called the Kinderlehre. When lads 
trained like himself entered school and college they came in 
contact with that religious revival wliich characterized the 
last half of the i5tli centur>\ Fear seemed to brood over the 
peoples of Western Europe. The plague devastated the badly 
drained towns, new diseases spread death, the fear of tiie Turks 
was permanent. All this went to feed revival, which, founded 
on fear, refused to see in Jesus Christ anything but a stern judge, 
and made the Virgin Mother and Anna the “ grandmotlier ” 
the intercessors ; which found consolation in pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine ; which believed in crude miracles, and in the 
thought that God could be best served within convent walls. 
Luther’s mind was caught in this current of feeling. He records 
how it was burnt into him by pictures which filled his Iwyish 
imagination. Jesus in the painted window of Mansfeld church, 
stern of face, sword in hand, sitting on a rainbow^, coming to 
judge ; an altarpiece at Magdeburg, in which a ship with its 
crew was sailing on to heaven, carrying no layman on board ; 
the deeds of St Elizabeth emblazoned on the window of St 
George’s parish church at Eisenach ; the living pictures of a 
young nobleman who had turned monk to save his soul, of a 
monk, the holiest man Luther hud ever known, who was aged 
far b(7ond his ;^ears by his maceration ; and many others of the 
same kind. 

Alongside this we can trace the growth of anotlier religious 
movement of a different kind. We can sec a sturdy common- 
sense religion taking possession of multitudes in Germany, wliich 
insisted that laymen might rule in many departments supposed 
to belong exclusively to the clergy. The jus episcopate which 
Luther afterwards claimed for the secular authorities had been 
practically exeiijjised in Saxony and Brandenburg ; cities and 
districts had framed police regulations which set aside ecclesi- 
astical decrees about holidays and begging ; the supervision of 
charity was passing from the hands of the church into tliose of 
laymen ; and religious confraternities which did not take their 
guidance from the clergy were increasing. Lastly, the medieval 
B'rethren were engaged in printing and distributing tracts, 
mystiail, anti-clerical, sometimes socialist. All these influences 
almunded as Luther was growing to manhood and laid their 
marks upon him. It was the momentary power of the second 
which drove him into the convent, and he selected the mon- 
astic order which represented all that was best in the revival 
of the latter half of the 15th century — the Augustinian 
Eremites. 

In the convent Luther set himself to find salvation. The last 
word of that Sootist theology which ruled at the close of the 
middle ages was that man must work out his own salvation, and 
Luther tried to do so in the most approved later medieval fashion 
by the strictest asceticism. He lasted and scouiged himself ; he 
practised all the ordinary forms of maceration and invented 
new -ones, all to no purpose. His theological studies, part of the 
convent education, told him that pardon could be liad through 
*the Sacrament of Penance, and that the first part of the sacra- 
ment was sorrow for sin. The older theology declared that such 
sorrow must be based on love to God. Had he this love ? God 


always appeared to him as an implacable judge, threatening 
punishment for breaking a law which it was impossible to keep. 
He confessed to himself that he often hated this arbitrary Will 
which Scotist theology called God. The later theology, taught 
in the convent by John of Palz and John Nathin, said that 
sorrow might be based on a meaner motive provided the Sacra- 
ment of Penance was continually resorted to. Luther wearied 
his superiors with his attendance at the confessional. He was 
looked upon as a young saint, imd his reputation extended 
throughout the convents of his order. The young saint felt 
himself to be no nearer the pardon of God ; he thought that he 
was “ gallows-ripe.” At last his superiors seemed to discover his 
real difficulties. Partly by their help, partly by study of the 
scriptures, he came to understand that God’s pardon was to be 
won by trusting to HLs promises. Thus after two years of in- 
describable mental conflicts Luther found peace. The struggle 
marked him for life. His victory gave him a sense of freedom, 
and the feeling that life was gh’cn by God to he enjoyed. In all 
external things he remained unchanged. He was a faithful son 
of the medieval church, with its doctrines, ceremonies and 
usages. 

Soon after he had attained inward peace, Luther was ordained. 
He continued his studies in theology, devoting himself to the 
more “ experimenltil ” portions of Augustine, Bernard and 
Gerson. He showed himself a good man of business and was 
advanced in his order. In 1508 he was sent with some other 
monks to Wittenberg to assist the small university which had 
been opened there in 1502 by Frederick the Wise, elector of 
Saxony. It was there that Luther began I0 preach, first in a 
small cliapel to the monks ot his order ; later taking the place 
of one of the town’s clergy who was in ill-health. From Witten- 
berg he was sent by tlie chiefs of the German Augustinian 
Eremites to Rome on a mission concerning the organization of 
the order. He went up with the feelings of the medieval pilgrim 
rather than with the intoxication of the ardent Humanist. On 
his return (1512) lie was sent by Staupitz, his vicar-gcncral, 
to Erfurt to take the necessary steps for higher graduation in 
theology, in order to succeed Staupitz himself as professor ol 
theology in Wittenberg. He graduated as Doctor of the Holy 
Scripture, took the Wittenberg doctor’s oath to defend the 
evangelical truth vigorou.sly (viriliier), became a member of the 
Wittenberg Senate, and three weeks later succeeded Staupitz 
as professor of theology. 

From the first Luther’s lectures in tlicology differed from 
those ordinarily given at the time. He had no opinions on 
theological subjects at variance with the theology taught at 
Erfurt and elsewhere. No one attributed any heretical views 
to the young Wittenberg professor. He differed from others 
because he looked at theology in a mvre practical way. He 
thought it ought to be made useful to guide men to the grace of 
God and to teU them how to persevere in a life of joyous obedience 
to God and His commandments. His teaching was “experi- 
mental ” from the beginning. Besides he believed that he had 
been specially set apart to lecture on the Holy Scriptures, and 
he began by commenting on the Psalms aznd on the Epistles of 
St Paul. He never knew much Hebrew and was not specially 
strong in Greek ; so he used the Vulgate in his prelections. He 
had a huge widely printed volume on his desk, and wrote the 
notes for his lectures on the margins and between the lines. 
Some of the pages survive. They contain in the germ the leading 
thoughts of what became Lutheran theology. At first he ex- 
pressed himself in tlie phrases common to scholastic tlieology, 
when these were found to be inadequate in words borrowed from 
the mystical writers of the 14th and 15th centuries, and then in 
new phrases more appropriate to the circle of fresh thoughts. 
Those new thoughts at first simply pushed aside the ordinary 
theology taught in the schools without staying to criticize it. 
Gradually, however, Luther began to find that there was some 
real opposition between what he was teaching and the theology 
he had been taught in the Erfurt convent It appeared charac- 
teristically enou^ on the practical and not on the speculative 
side of theology in a sermon on Indulgences preached in July 1516, 
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Once begun the breach widened, until Luther could contrast 

our theology with what was taught at Erfurt, and by Sep- 
tember he began to write against the scholastic theology, to 
declare that it was Pelagian at heart, that it repudiated the 
Augustinian doctrines of grace, and neglected to teach the 
supreme value of that faith “ which throws itself upon God/’ 

Tliese lectures and the teaching they contained soon made 
a great impression. Students began to flock to the small obscure 
university of Wittenberg, and the elector grew proud of the 
teacher who was making his university famous. It was at this 
interesting stage of his own religious career that he felt himself 
compelled to stand forth in opposition to what he believed to 
be a great religious scandal, and almost unconsciously to become 
a Reformer. 

Luther began his work as a Reformer by proposing to discuss 
the true meaning of Indulgences. The occasion was an In- 
dulgence proclaimed by Pope Leo X., farmed by the archbishop 
of Mainz, and preached by John ^’etzel, a Dominican monk and 
a famed seller of Indulgences. Many of the German princas 
had no great love for Indulgence sellers, and Frederick of Saxony 
had prohibited Tetzel from entering his territories. But it was 
easy to reach most parts of Electoral Saxony without actually 
crossing the frontiers. The Red Cross of the Indulgence seller 
had been set up at Zerl:)si and at Jiiterbogk, and people had gone 
from Wittenberg to buy the Papal Tickets. Luther believed 
that the sales were injurious to the morals of the townsmen ; he 
had heard reports of Tctzcl’s sermons ; he had become wrathful 
on reading the letter of recommendation of the archbishop ; 
and friends had urged him to interfere. He protested with a 
characteristic combination of caution and courage. The church 
of All Saints (the castle church) was closely connected with the 
university of Wittenberg. Its doors were commonly used for 
university proclamations. The Elector Frederick was a great 
collector of relics and had stored them in his church. He had 
procured an Indulgence for all who attended its services on 
All Saints’ Day, and crowds commonly gathered. J-uther 
nailed ninety -five theses on the church door on that day, the 
ist of November 1517, when the crowd could see and read 
them. 

'Fhe proceeding was strictly academic. The matter discussed, 
to judge by the writings of theologians, was somewhat obscure ; 
and Luther offered hi.s theses as an attempt to make it clearer. 
No one was suppo.sed to he committed to every opinion he 
advanced in such a way. But the theses posted somehow touched 
heart and coascience in a way unusual in the common subjects 
of academic disputation. Every one wanted lo read them. 
The University Press could not supply copies fast enough. They 
were translated into German, and were known throughout 
Germany in less thama fortnight. Within a month they had 
been heard of all over western and southern Europe. Luther 
himself was staggered at the way they were received. He said 
he had never meant to determine, but to debate. 

The theses were singularly unlike what might have been 
expected from a professor of theology. They m^e no attempt 
at theological definition, no pretence at logical arrangement ; 
they were anything but a brief programme of reformation. They 
were simply ninety-five sledge-hammer blows directed again.st 
the most flagrant ecclesiastical abuse of the age. They were 
addressed to the “ common ” man and appealed to his common 
sense of spiritual things. 

The practice of offering, selling and buying Indulgences 
(see Indulgence) was eveiywhere common in the beginning 
of the 16th century. The beginnings go back more than a 
thousand years before the time of Luther. In the earliest church 
life, when Christians fell into sin, th-cy were required to make 
public confession before the congregation, to declare their sorrow, 
and to vow to perform certain acts which were regarded as 
icvidence of the sincerity of their repentance. Wien the custom 
of public confession before the congregation had changed to 
private confession to the cler^, it became the confessor’s duty 
to impose these ^tisfactions. It was thought only right that 
there ^ould be some uniformity in dealing with repentant 
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sinners, and books appeared giving lists of sins and what were 
supposed to be suitable satisketions. When the sins confessed 
were very heinous the satisfactions were correspondingly severe 
and sometimes lasted over many years. About the 7^ century 
arose a custom of commuting or relaxing these imposed satisfac- 
tions. A penance of several years fasting might be commuted 
into saying so many prayers, or giving an arranged amount in 
alms, or even into a money-fine. In the last case the analogy of 
the Wcrgeld of the German tribal codes was commonly followed. 
The usage generally took the form that any one who visited a 
church, to which the Indulgence had been attached, on a day 
named, and gave a contribution to its funds, had his penance 
shortened by one-seventh, one-third or one-half, as might be 
arranged. This was the origin of Indulgences properly so-cajled. 
They were always mitigations of satisfactions or penances which 
had been imposed by the church as outward signs of inwIR 
sorrow, tests of fitness for pardon, and the needful precedents of 
absolution. Luther uttered no protest against Indulgences 
of this kind. He held that what the church had imposed the 
church could remit. 

This old and simple conception of Indulgences had been greatly 
altered since the beginning of the 13th century. The institution 
of penance had been raised to the dignity of a sacrament, and 
this had changed both the place and the character of satisfactions. 
Under the older conception the order had been Sorrow {Coniritio), 
Confession, Satisfaction (or due manifestation of sorrow in 
ways prescribed) and Absolution. Under the newer theory 
the order was Sorrow, Confession, Absolution, Satisfaction, 
and both satisfaction and sorrow took new meanings. It was 
held that Absolution removed guilt and freed from eternal 
punishment, but that something had to be done to free the 
penitent from temporal punishment whether in this life or in 
purgatory. Satisfactions took the new meaning of the temporal 
punishments due in this life and the substitute for the pains of 
purgatory. The new thought of a treasury of merits (thesaurus 
meriiorum) introduced further changes. It was held that the 
good deeds over and above what were needed for their own 
salvation by the living or by the saints in heaven, together with 
the inexhaustible merits of CTirist, were all deposited in a tr^ury 
out of which they could be taken by the pope ahd given by him 
to the faithful. They could he added to the satisfactions actually 
done by penitents. Thus Satisfactions became not merely signs 
of sorrow but actual merits, which freed men from the need 
to undergo the temporal pains here and in purgatory which their 
sins had rendered them liable to. By an Indulgence merits 
could be transferred from the stordiouse to those who required 
them. I’he change made in the' character of Sorrow made 
Indulgences all tlie more necessary for the inc}|^erent penitent. 
On the older theory Sorrow (CantHtio) had for its one basis love 
to God ; but on the newer theory the starting-point might be 
a less worthy kind of sorrow (Attritio) which it was held would be 
changed into the more worthy kind in the Sacrament of Penance. 
The conclusion was naturally drawn that a process of penitence 
which began wiHi sorrow of the more unworthy kind needed»a 
larger amount of Satisfactions or penance than what began with 
Contrition. Hence for the indifferent Christian, Attrition, 
Confession and Indulgence became the three heads in the scheme 
of the church of the later middle ages for his salvation. The one 
thing which satisfied his conscience was the burdensome thing 
he had to do, and that was to procure an indulgence — a matter 
made increasingly easy for him as time went on. 

This doctrine of Attrition had not the undivided support of the 
theologians of the later medieval church : but it was taught by Ihe 
Scotists and was naturally a favourite theme with the sotted of 
Indulgences. Nor were all theologians at one upon wlH>le theory 
of Indulgences. The majority of the best theologians held that 
Indulgences had nothing to do with the pardoning of guUt, but 
only with freeing from temporal penalties in this life or in purgatory. 
But Ihe common pec^ did not discriminate, and believed that 
when they bought an iwulgence they were jpurchaaing pardon from 
sin ; and Luther plssced himself in the position of the ordinary 
Christian uninstructed in the niceties of theological disf^ctions. 

His Ninety-five Theses made sfix different assertions about In- 
dulgences and their efficacy 
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i. An Indulgence is and can only be the remission of a merely 
ecclesiastical penalty ; the church can remit what the church has 
imjposed ; it cannot remit what God has imposed. 

li. An Indulgence can never remit ^uilt ; the pope himself cannot 
do such a thing ; God has kept that in His own hand. 

iii. It cannot remit the divine punishment for sin ; that also is in 
the hands of God alone. 

iv. It can have no efficacy for souls in Purgatory; penalties 
imposed by the church can only refer to the living ; death dissolves 
them ; what the pope can do for souls in Purgatory is by prayer, 
not by jurisdiction or the power of the keys. 

V. The Christian who has true repentance has already received 
pardon from God altogether apart from an Indulgence, and does 
not need one ; Christ demands this true repentance from every one. 

vi. The Treasury of Merits has never been properly defined ; it 
is hard to say what it is, and it is not properly understood by the 
people ; it cannot be the merits of Christ and of His saints, because 
these act of themselves and quite apart from the intervention of the 
I il- nothing more than that the pope, having the 

power of the keys, can remit ecclesiastical penalties imposed by the 
church ; the true Treasure-house of merits is the Holy Ghost of tlie 
grace and glory of God. 

The unexpected effect of the Theses was that the sale of 
Indulgences began to decline rapidly, and the archbishop of 
Mainz, disappointed in his hopes of revenue, sent a copy to Rome. 
The pope thinking that the whole dispute was a monkish quarrel, 
contented himself with asking the general of the Augustinian 
Eremites to keep his monks quiet, 'lliis was not easy. Tetzel, 
in conjunction with a friend, Conrad Wimpina, had published 
a set of counter-theses. John Mayr of Kck, a noted contro- 
versialist and professor of theology in the university of Ingolstadt, 
scented the Hussite heresy in the Theses, and denounced them 
in a tract entitled Obelisks. Luther at once answered in his 
Asterisks. A controversy raged in Germany. Meanwhile, at 
Rome, Silvester Mazzolini of J*rierio, a Dominican monk and 
Inquisitor, had been studying the Theses, was profoundly 
dissatisfied with them, and wrote a Dialogue about the Power 
oj the Pope, against the presumptuous conclusions of Martin 
LuXher. This book reached Germany about the middle of 
January 1518, and increased the tumult. 

Luther’s friends had been provokingly silent about the Theses ; 
but in April 1518, at the annual chapter of the Augustinian 
Eremites held at Heidelberg, Luther heard his positions temper- 
ately discussed, 'and found somewhat to his astonishment that his 
views were not acceptable to all his fellow monks. On his return 
to Wittenberg he began an answer to his opponents. He care- 
fully considered his positions, found them unassailable, and 
published his Resolutions, the most carefully written of all his 
works. The book practically discarded all the ideas and practices 
concerning Indulgences which had come into the medieval 
church since the beginning of the T3th century, and all the 
ingenious expirations of the scholastic theologians from 
Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas downwards. Tlie effect of 
the controversy was a great decrease in the sale of Indulgences 
in Germany, and the Papal Curia saw with alarm a prolific 
source of revenue decaying. It was felt that Luther must be 
silenced. He was accordingly summoned to Rome. To obey 
\Pould have meant death ; to refuse in his own name would 
have been contumacy. But the peremptory summons could be 
construed as an attack on the university of Wittenberg, and both 
the elector of Saxony and the emperor Maximilian so regarded 
it. The result was that Pope Leo cancelled the summons, and 
it was arranged that Luther should appear before the papal 
1 -egate to the German Diet, lliomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajedtan, 
at Augsburg. The interview was not very successful. At its 
conclusion Luther wrote two appeals—one from the pope ill- 
informed to the pope well-informed, and the other to a General 
Council. True to his habit of taking the German people into his 
confidence, he wrote an account of his interview with the Legate, 
and published it under the title of the Acta Augustana. 

The publication greatly increased the sympathy of almost 
all classes in Germany for Luther. I’hey saw in him a pious man, 
an esteemed professor, who had done nothing but propose a 
discussion on the notoriously intricate subject of Indulgences, 
peremptorily ordered to recant and to remain silent. The 
elector Frederick shared the common feelings and resolved to 
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defend the man who had made his university so famous. His 
action compelled the Roman Curia to pause. Germany was on 
the eve, it was believed, of an election of a king of the Romans ; 
it was possible that an imperial election was not far distant ; 
Frederick was too important a personage to offend. So the 
condemnation by the Cardinal-Legate was withdrawn for the 
time, and the pope resolved to deal with the matter otherwise. 
He selected one of his chamberlains, Charles von Miltitz, the 
elector’s private agent at Rome, and commissioned him to 
deal with the matter as he best could. Miltitz received the 
“ golden rose ” to give to Frederick, and was furnished with 
several letters in all of which the pope spoke of Luther as a 
“ child of the devil.” His holiness had probably forgotten the 
fact when he addressed Luther some months later as “his dear 
son.” 

When Miltitz arrived in Germany he discovered that the 
movement was much more important than the Roman Curia had 
imagined. He had not to deal with the opposition of a recalcitrant 
monk, but with the awakening of a nation. He resolved to meet 
with Tetzel and with Luther privately before he produced his 
credentials. 1 ctzcl he could not see ; the man was afraid to leave 
his convent ; but he had lengthy interviews with l.uther in the 
house of Spalatin tlie chaplain and private secretary of the 
elector Frederick. There he disowned the sermons of the pardon- 
sellers, let it be seen that he did not approve of the action of the 
Legate, and so prevailed with Luther that the latter promised to 
write a submissive letter to the pope, to exhort people to rever- 
ence the Roman See, to say that Indulgences were useful to remit 
canonical penances, and to promise to write no more on the 
matter unless he happened to be attacked. Luther did all this. 
A reconciliation might have taken place had the Roman Curia 
supported Miltitz. But the Curia did not support Miltitz, 
and placed more faith in Eck, who was eager to extinguish 
Luther in a public discussion. 

Luther had been spending the time between his interview 
with the Legate at Augsburg (Oct. 1518) and the Leipzig Dis- 
putation (June 1519) in severe and disquieting studies. He 
had found that all his opponents had pursued one line of argu- 
ment : the power to issue an Indulgence is simply one case of 
the universal papal jurisdiction ; Indulgences are what the 
pope proclaims them to be, and to attack them is to attack the 
power of the pope ; the pope represents the Roman church, 
which is actually the universal church, and to oppose the pope 
i? to defy the whole church of Christ ; whoever attacks such 
a long-established system as that of Indulgences is a heretic. 
Such was the argument. Luther felt himself confronted with 
the pope’s absolute supremacy in all ecclesiastical matters. 
It was a plea whose full force he felt. The papal supremacy was 
one of his oldest inherited beliefs. He re-examined his convictions 
about justifying faith and whether they did lead to his declara- 
tions about Indulgences. He could come to no other con- 
clusion. It then became necessary to examine the papal claims. 
He set himself to study the Decretals, and to his amazement 
and indignation he found that they were full of frauds. It is 
hard to say whether the discovery brought him more joy or more 
grief. His letters show him half-exultant and half-terrified. 
While he was in this state of mind he received Eck’s challenge 
to dispute with him at Leipzig on the papal supremacy. 

This Leipzig Disputation was perhaps the most important 
point in Luther’s career. He met Eck in June 1519. It soon 
appeared that the intention of that practised debater was to 
force Luther into some admission which would justify opponents 
in accusing him of holding the opinions of Huss, who had been 
condemned by the great German Council of Constance. In 
this he was eminently successful. Eck left Leipzig triumphant, 
and Luther returned to Wittenberg much depressed. As usual 
he wrote out and published an account of the Disputation, 
which was an appeal to his fellow Germans. The result surpassed 
his expectations. The Disputation made him see that his protest 
against the abuses of Indulgences was no criticism of an ex- 
crescence on the medieval ecclesiastical system, but an attack 
on its centre of existence. He saw that he stood for the spiritual 
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priesthood of all believers and that medievalism in religion 
meant that man cannot approach God without a priestly 
mediator. The people also saw his position and rallied round 
him ; and the Humanists discerned in him a champion against the 
old intolerance against which they had been revolting in vain. 
Luther’s depression fled. Sermons, pamphlets, letters from his 
tireless pen flooded the land, and Luther began to be the leader 
of a CJerman revolt against Rome. 

The year 1520 saw the publication of his three most important 
works, all written at a time when he was fully convinced that 
he had broken for ever with Rome. They were. On the Liberty 
oj a Christian Man, An Address to the Nobility of the German 
Nation, and On the Babylonian Captivity oj the Church of God — 
the three primary treatises, as they have been called. 

Meanwhile at Rome the pope had entrusted Eck and Pricrias 
with the preparation of a bull {Exurge Domine) against Luther— 
a bull which followed the line of Eck ’s charges at Leipzig. 
The reformer had been expecting it ever since the Di.sputation 
at l.eipzig, and had resolved to answer it by one striking act 
which would impress the imagination of every man. He posted 
up a notice inviting the Wittenberg students to witness the 
burning of the bull (loth of December 1520). Rome had shot 
its last ecclesiastical bolt. Nothing remained but an appeal 
to the secular power, and this was at once prepared. 

The emperor Maximilian had died suddenly (12th January 
1519), and for long Germany was disturbed with intrigues about 
the succession — the papal policy being specially tortuous, 
'rhe widely expressed desire for a German emperor secured the 
unanimous election of Charles, the grandson of Maximilian 
and the king of Spain. Never were a people more mistaken and 
disappointed. The veins of Charles were full of German blood, 
but he was his mother’s son. It was the Spaniard, not the 
German, who faced Liilher at Worms. 

Charles was crowned at Aachen, 23rd of October 1520, and 
opened his first German diet at Worms, 22nd of January 1521. 
'J’hc pope had selected two envoys to wait on the young emperor, 
one of them, Jerome Aleandcr, being specially appointed to 
secure the outlawr>" of Luther. The agenda of the diet contained 
many things seriously affecting all Germany, but the one problem 
which every one was thinking about was how Luther would be 
dealt with. The Electoral College was divided. The archbishop 
of Cologne, the elector of Brandenburg and his brother the 
archbishop of Mainz were for instant outlawry, while the elector 
of Saxony, who was resolved to protect Luther, had great 
influence with the archbishop of Trier and the Count Palatine 
of the Rhine. 

Aleandcr had no difficulty in persuading Charles, while both 
were still in the Netherlands, to put Luther under the ban 
within his hereditary (^minions, and the papal nuncio expected 
that the decree would be extended to the whole German empire. 
But C'harlcs at first refused to deal summarily with Luther so 
far as Germany was concerned. The emperor even wrote to the 
elector of Saxony, asking him to bring Luther with him to the 
diet for examination. Gradually he came to think tliat Luther 
might be condemned without appearing. The members of the 
diet were slow to come to any conclusion. At last they made 
up their minds, and prc.sentcd a memorial to the emperor 
(19th of February 1521) in which they reminded him that no 
imperial edict could be published against Luther without their 
sanction, and proposed that he should be invited to Worms under 
a safe-conduct and be there examined. They also suggested 
that Luther should be heard upon the papal claims, and ended 
by asking the emperor to deliver Germany from the papal 
tyranny. The emperor agreed to summon Luther under a safe- 
conduct, and that he should be heard ; but he refused to mix 
his case with that of grievances against Rome. He had no 
sooner made the promise than he seems to have repented it. 
He saw no need for Luther’s appearance. He tried to get him 
condemned unheard. An edict against Luther had been drafted 
(15th of February) which the diet refused to sanction. A few 
days later a second edict was drafted which ordered the burning 
of Luther’s books. The diet again objected. Finally four days 
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after the safe-conduct had ton despatched the emperor revised 
this second edict, limited it to the seizure of Luther’s books, 
and published it on his own authority without consulting the 
diet (10th March). After Luther had begun his journey, this 
edict was posted up along his route in order to intimidate him ; 
other means were taken to make him turn aside from Worms ; 
but he was resolved to go there and nothing daunted him. He 
reached the town (i6th April) and was met by encouraging 
crowds. He was summoned to appear before the diet on the 
17th and measures were taken to prevent him doing more than 
answering definite questions put to him. He was asked whether 
certain books had been written by him and whether he was 
prepared to maintain or to abjure what he had written. He 
a.sked time to prepare an answer to the second question. Tl^ 
diet was anxious to hear Luther, if the emperor was not, and his 
request was granted. He thus defeated the plot to keep him 
silent. On the 18th he made his second appearance and delivered 
the speech, which electrified his audience. At the close he was 
threatened by Spaniards in the diet. The Germans ringed him 
round, and, with their hands raised high in the fashion cd a 
landsknecht who had struck a successful blow, passed out into 
the street and escorted him to his lodgings. Next day (April 
19th) the emperor proposed to place Luther under the ban of 
the empire and read to the assembly a brief statement of his 
own views. The diet objected, and asked for a conference 
between Luther and .some selected members. Conferences were 
held, but came to nothing. No compromise was possible between 
the declaration that man’s conscience could only be bound by 
the Word of God and the emperor’s belief in the infallibility of a 
general council. The commission had to report that its effoits 
had failed. Luther was ordered to leave Worms and to return 
to Wittenberg. His safe-conduct was to expire twenty-^ne 
days after the j6th of April. Then he was liable to be seized 
and put to death as a pestilent heretic. There only remained 
to draft and publish the edict containing the ban. Days passed 
and it did not appear. Suddenly the startling news reached 
Worms that Luther had disappeared, no one knew where. It 
was reported that his body had been found in a silver-mine 
pierced with a dagger. The news flew over Germany and 
beyond it that he had been slain by papal emissartes. At Worms 
the indignation of the populace was intense. The public buildings 
were placarded during the night with an intimation that four 
hundred knights had sworn not to leave Luther unavenged, and 
the ominous words Btindschuh, Bundschuh, Bundschuh (the 
watchword of f)easant revolts) were written at the foot. The 
combination suggested an alliance^ between the lesser knights 
and the peasants, dreaded by all the ruling classe.s. The true 
story of Luther's disappearance was not known^ntil long after- 
wards. After the failure of the conferences the elector of 
Saxony had commissioned two of his councillors to convey 
Luther to a place of safety without telling him where it was. 
Many weeks elapsed before Frederick himself learned that 
Luther was safe in his own castle on the Wartburg. The dis- 
appearance did not mean that Luther had ceased to be a leadw* 
of men ; but it marked the beginning of an organized national 
opposition to Rome. 

It was not till the 25th of May that the edict against Luther 
was presented to a small number of members of the diet, after 
the elector of Saxony and many important menibers had left 
Worms. It threatened all Luther’s sympathisers with extermina- 
tion, and practically proclaimed an Albigensian war in Germany. 
But few public documents prepared with so much care have 
proved so futile. The latter half of 1521 saw the silent spread 
of Lutheran opinions all over Germany. This was not un- 
accompanied with dangers. Every movement for reform 
carries within it the seeds of revolution, and Luther’s was no 
exception to the rule. 

The revolution began in Wittenberg during Luther's seclusion 
in the Wartburg. Andrew Boden of Carlstadt, a colleague of^ 
Luther’s in the university of Wittenberg, was strongly impressed* 
with the contradiction which he believed to exist between 
evangelical teaching and the usages of medieval ecclesiastical 
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life. He denounced monastic vows^ a distinctive dress for the 
clergy, the thought of a propitiatory mass, and the presence of 
images and pictures in the churches. Zwilling, a young Augus- 
tinian Eremite, added his fiery denunciations. His preaching 
stirred the commonalty. Turbulent crowds invaded two of the 
churches and rioted inside. The excitement of the people was 
increased by the arrival of three men known in history as the 
Zwickau prophets. Melanchthon felt him.self powerless to restrain 
the tumult. The magistrates of the town were won over arid 
issued an ordinance which attempted to express in legislation 
the new evangelical ideas. Duke George of Saxony, a resolute 
opponent of the Reformation, threatened to make the diet 
interfere, l.uther became alarmed, and, not without a private 
hint from the elector of Saxony,^ left his retreat and appeared 
jj,mong his townsmen. His pre.sence and exertions restored 
order, and the con.servative reformation resumed its quiet course. 
From this time onwards to the outbreak of the Peasants’ War 
(i525)Lucher was the real leader of the German nation, and every- 
thing seemed to promise a gradual reformation without tumuli. 

The Peahants’ War ended this anticipation. From one point 
of view this insurrection was simply the last, the most wide- 
spreading and (he most disastrous of these revolts, which had 
been almost chronic in Germany during the later decades of the 
15th and earlier years of the T6th century and which had been 
almost continuous lietween 1503 and 1517. All the sodal and 
economic causes which produced them were increasingly active 
in 1524 and 1525. But it is undoubted that the religious revolt 
intensified the rebellion of the lower classes. Luther's ^•oice 
awoke echoes he never dreamt of. The times were ripe for 
revolution, and the message which spoke of a religious democracy 
could not fail to suggest the social democracy also. In his 
appeal to the Nobility of the German Nation he had .stated with 
severe precision the causes of social discontent. Himself a 
peasant’s son and acquainted with the grievances under which 
the peasant lived, he had at various times formulated most 
of the demands w^hich afterwards figured conspicuously in the 
Twelve Articles. The insurgents had good cause to regard him 
as a sympathiser. Hut Luther, rightly or wrongly, believed 
that of the two ways in which wrongs can be .set right — the 
way of war an 3 the path of peace — the latter i.s the only sure 
road in the long run. He did his best therefore to prevent the 
rising and risked his life among the infuriated peasants as 
readily as when he stood before the emperor and the diet. 
When the rebellion was at its height and 'I’homas Miinzer had 
sent forth fiery proclamations ui^ing the peasantry “ not to let 
the blood cool on their .swords,” Luther issued the pamphlet, 
which casts a stain on his whole life, in which he hounds on the 
ruling classes ♦q suppress the in.surgents with all violence. In 
the end the rebellion, formidable as it .seemed for a few months, 
was crushed, and a heavier yoke was laid on the shoulders of the 
unfortunate peasants. 

Thi.s year, 1525, saw the parting of the ways in the movement 
for reform. It ceased to be national and became ecclesiastical. 
K divided into three separate parts. One, guided by Luther 
himself, ended, after a long struggle with pope and emperor, 
in the establLshment of evangelical churches under the rule of 
the secular authorities of the territories which adopted the 
Lutheran Reformation. Another, remaining true to the prin- 
ciples, doctrines, usages and hierarchy of the medieval church, 
dreamt only of a purification of moral life, and saw its end 
realised in the reforms of the council of Trent. The third, 
gathering together the more revolutionary impulses, expanded 
mto that complex movement called Anabaptism — which 
spread over westjem Europe from England to Poland and 
from Scandinavia to northern Italy, and endured a long and 
sanguinary perse<Hition at the hands of the oivil authorities 
in most European countries. Its strength and popularity, 
especially among the artizan classes, have been very much 
underrated by most historians. 

’ Enders, Dr Martin Luther's Driefwechsel, iii. 292-295 ; von 
Bezold, Zeitschrifi fUr Kirchen^eschichte xx. 186 sqq. ; Barge, Andreas 
Bodenstein von Karlstadt, i. 432 »qq. 
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Luther married ,,Cathenne von -Meissen She had been 

bot tapov.rid.ol Ntamh lU., GrimioM 

circulating through of the unlawfulness of 

and had convinced meP* ‘^rcompanions resolved to 

monastic vows. ,^thcu'"® 3 them, and they applied 

escape. Their relatives ^ ^ to Leonhard Koppe of 

to Luther. He entrusted ^ 

Torgau, and the rescue was s. tr^ > , in the families of 

The rescued nuns found . lohn of Saxony (who had 

Wittenbeig burghers. The ebrnS; ^ Luther the house which 
succeeded his brother Frederick; \vent 1'he family gathered 
had served as the Augustinian Coy its back windows looking 
in this three-storeyed building, witthai/ ^n a great garden, was 
over the Elbe and its front door openopoi^^^ns and two daughters, 
latterly Luther and his wife, their threei. orphan nieces and a 
Magdelena von Born . Catherine’s aunt, t'Jore Luther must 

grandniece. At the beginning of his marri wa^ a portionless 
have been in straitened circumstances. He rrfith i gulden annually 
nun. On to 1532 his salary was two hundredecre.^^g stipend was 
(about £160 in present money): after 1532 of wood, 
increased to £240 with various payments in kin® acUg xhe town 
malt wine, &c.— which meant a great deal mor.proiju the great 
added occasional gifts to enable Luther to entertain to ;uceb made 
personages who came to consult him frequently. Prll base from 
him presents in money. This enabled Luther to pure? o^^-ine, too, 
his wife’s brother the .small estate of Zulsdorf. Cathei^^l tLglected 
was an excellent house -wife. She made the long -nil C^'Jrdens ; 
garden profitable ; kept pigs and poultry ; rented other grf ^Ititi house 
slocked a fishpond ; farmed in a small way ; and had her^^’^^^^mce ; 
full of boarders. Luther had a high opinion of her intelligt . ons : 
she took rank among those consulted on all important occasiii*:^ lent 
in one letter to her, seldom quoted, he gives the fairest staten^^**“ uf 
he ever made about the views of Zwingli on the vSacramenJ^® 
the Supper. 0- 

The diet of Speyer (1526) saw Germany divided into a Pri* e 
testant and a Romanist party. After much debate a compromi.«^ ^ 
was arrived at, which foreshadowed the religious peace oi 
Augsburg of 1 555. It was resolved that the Word of God should 
be preached without disturbance, that indemnity should be 
given for past offences against the edict of Worms, and that 
meanwhile each state should live religiously as it hoped to 
answer for its conduct to God and the emperor. The Lutherans 
interpreted thi.s to mean the right to frame ecclesiastical regula- 
tions for various principalities and to make changes in public 
worship. Luther bu.sied himself in simplifying the service, in 
giving advice, anxiously souglit for, abiut the best modes of 
organising ecclesiastical affairs. In the diet held at Speyer 
in 1529 a compact Roman Qitholic majority faced a weak 
Lutheran minority. I'he emperor declared through his com- 
missioners that he abolished “ by his imperial and absolute 
authority ” the clause in the ordinance of 1526 on which the 
Lutherans had relied when they began to organize their territorial 
churches. The majority of the diet supported the emperor 
in this, and further proceeded to decree that no ecclesiastical 
body was to be deprived of its revenues or authority. This meant 
that throughout all Germany medieval ecclesiastical rule was 
to be upheld, and tliat none of the revenues of the medieval 
church could be appropriated for Protestant uses. On this 
a portion of the Protestant minority drafted a legal protest, in 
which the signers declared that they meant to abide by the 
decision of the diet of 1526 and refused to be bound by that of 
1529. From this protest came the name Protestant. 

A minority in such a case could only maintain their protest 
if they were prepared to defend each other by force in case of an 
attack. Three days after the protest had been read, many 
of the protesting cities and states concluded “a secret and 
particular treaty,” and Philip of Hesse, the ablest statesman 
among the Protesters, saw the need for a general union of all 
evangelical Christians in the empire. The difficulties in the way 
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were great. The Salons and the Swiss, Luther and Zwingli, 
were in fierce controversy about the true doctrine of the sacra- 
ment of the Supper. Luther was a patriotic German who was 
for ever bewailing the disintegration ^ the Fatheriand ; Zwingli 
was full of plans for confederations of Swiss cantons with South 
German cities, which could not fail to weaken the empire. 
Luther had but little trust in the ** common man ” ; Zwingli 
was u tliorough democrat. When Luther thought of the Swiss 
reformer he muttered a.s Archbishop Parker did of John Knox — 

God keep us from such visitations os Knox hath attempted in 
Scotland ; the people to be orderers of things.’- Above all 
Luther had good grounds for believing that at the conference at 
Memmingen friends of Zwingli had helped to organize a Peasants’ 
War and to link the social revolution to the religious awakening. 
AD tliese suspicions were in Luther’s mind when he consented 
very half-heartedly to meet Zwingli at a conference to be held 
in Philip of Hesse’s castle at Marburg, The debate proceeded 
as such debates usually do. Zwingli attacked the weakest part 
of Luther’s t,heory — the tihiquUy of the body of Christ ; and 
Luther attacked Zwingli’s exegesis of the words of the institution. 
Neither sought to bring out their points of agreement Yet the 
conference did good ; it showed that tlie Protestants were 
agreed on all doctrinal points but one. If union was for the 
present impossible, there were hopes for it in the future. 

In 1530 the emperor Cliarles, resolved to cru.sh the Reforma- 
tion, himself presided at the diet. The Protestant divisions 
were manifest. I'liree separate confessions were presented to 
the emperor — one from Zwingli, one by the theologians of the 
four cities of Strassbouig, Constance, Lindau and Memmingen 
(Confessio Tetrapolitana), and the Augsburg Confession, the future 
symbol of the Lutheran church. The third was the most im- 
portant, and the emperor seriously set himself to see whether it 
might not be made the basis of a compromise. He found that 
reconciliation was hopeless. Thereupon the diet resolved that 
the edict of Worms was to be enforced against Luther and his 
partizans ; that the ecclesiastical jurisdictions were to be “pre- 
served ; and that all the church property taken possession of by 
the Lutheran princes was to be restored ; and that in all cases of 
dispute the last court of appeal was to be the Imperial Court of 
Appeals. Tlie last provision meant that the growing Protestant- 
ism was to be fought by harrassing litigation — nicht fechien 
sandern rechkn was the phrase. 

Luther was not present at the diet nor at the negotiations. 
He was still an outlaw according to imperial ideas. Melanchthon 
took his place as leader. 

The decision of the diet compelled the Protestant princes to 
face the new and alarming situation. They met in conference in 
mid winter at the little town of Schmalkald, and laid the founda- 
tions of what became ^he powerful Schmalkald League, which 
effcctuaUy protected the Protestants of Germany until it was 
broken up by the intrigues of the imperial party. From the time 
of the formation of this league, Luther retired gradually from 
the forefront of a reformation movement which had become 
largely political, and busied himself with reforms in public 
worsliip and suggestions for an organization of the polity of the 
Evangelical church. In this work his natural conservatism is 
apparent, and he contented hipiself with such changes as would 
make room for the action of evangelical principles. He dis- 
claimed the right of suggesting a common order of worship or a 
uniform ecclesiastical polity ; and Lutheran ritual and polity, 
while presenting common features, did not follow one common 
use. It may be said generally that while Luther insisted on a 
service in the vernacular, including the singing of German 
hymns, he cqnsidered it best to retain most of the ceremonies, 
the vestments and the uses of lights on the altar, which had 
existed in the un reformed church, whDe he was careful to explain 
that their retention might be dispensed with if thought necessary. 
To the popular mind the great distinction between the Lutheran 
and the medieval church service, besides the use of the vernacular 
and the supreme place assigned to preadung, was that the people 
partook of the cup in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ; and 
the Lutheran service became popularly distinguished from the 
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Reformed because it retained, while the Reformed did away 
with, most of the medieval ceremonies and vestments (see 
Lutherans). The vaiiations in the details of the polity lof the 
Lutheran churches were very numerous, but they ail piteaerved 
the same distinctive principles. IVo iconceptions ky at the 
basis — the thought of the spiritual priesthood of all believers 
mid the behef that the state was a divine ordinance, 'that the 
magistracy might represent the whole body of behevers and that 
discipline and administration might be exercised through Oomrts 
constituted somewhat like the consistmrial courts o£ the medieval 
bishops, their members being appointed by the inagisttacy« 

The last years of Luther’s life were spent in incessant labour 
disturbed by almost oontmuous iU-health. He was oocupied in 
trying lu unite firmly together the whole evangdical movement ; 
he laboured to give his countrymen a good sykem of scho^Jy 
he was on the watch to defeat any attempt of the Roman Curia 
to regain its hold over Germany ; and he was the confidential 
^viser of a large number of the evangelical princes, Luther’s 
intimacy with his own elector, first John, then John Frederick, 
helped to give him the place accorded to him by the princes. 
The chiefs of the Houses of Anhalt and Liineberg, Duke Henry 
of Saxony, Joachim 11 . of Brondenbeig, Albert of Brandenbcig 
and the counts of Mansfeld, were among Luther’s most devoted 
supporters and most frequently sought his advice. Princely 
correspondence was not always pleasant. It took its most dis- 
agreeable form when Philip of Hesse besieged Luther widi 
requests to give his sanction to taking a second wife while his 
first was still alive. Luther’s weakness brought the second great 
blot on his career. The document sanctioning the bigamy of the 
landgrave was signed by Martin Bucer, Luther and Melanchthon, 
and is a humDiatii^ paper. It may be thus summariaed. 
According to the original commandment of God, marriage is 
between one man and one woman, and this original precept has 
been confirmed by our Lord ; but sin brought it about that 
first Lamech, then the heathen, and then Abraham, took more 
than one wife, and this was permitted under the law. We are 
now living under the Gospel, which does not give prescribed 
rules for the external life and has not expressly prohibited 
bigamy. The law of the land expresses the original command- 
ment of God, and the plam duty of the pastoratl is to denounce 
bigamy. Nevertheless, the pastorate, in single cases of the direst 
need and to prevent worse, may sanction bigamy in a purely 
exceptional way. Such a bigamous marriage is a true marriage 
in the sight of God (the necessity being proved), but it is not a 
true marriage in the eye of public law and custom. Such a 
marriage and the dispensation for it ought to be kept secret ; 
if it is made known, the dispensation becomes eo ipso invalid 
and the marriage is mere concubinage. The^principle which 
underlies this extraordinary paper is probably the conception 
that the Protestant church h^ the same dispensing power 
which the medieval church claimed, but that it was to be exercised 
altogether apart from fees of any kind. 

In his later years Luther became more tolerant on the sacra- 
mental question which divided him from the South Germ4h 
cities, although he never departed from his strong opposition 
to the supposed views of Zwingli himself. He consented to a 
conference, which, as he was too ill to leave home, met at Witten- 
berg (May-June 1536). After prolonged discussion the, differ- 
ences were narrowed to one point — the presence of the body of 
Christ extended in space in the sacrament of the Supper. It was 
agreed in the Wittenberg Concord to leave this an open question. 
Thus North and South Germany were united. It is possible that 
had Luther lived longer his followers might have been united 
with the Swiss. He repeatedly expressed an admiration for 
Calvin’s writings on the subject of the sacrament ; and Melanch- 
thon believed that if the Swiss accepted Colvin’s theory of the 
Supper, the Wittenberg Concord could be extended to include 
them. But the Consensus Tigurinus, which dates the adhesion 
of the Swiss to the views of Calvin, was not signed until 1549, 
when Luther was already dead. 

Year by year Luther had been growing weaker, his attacks of 
illness more frequent and his bodily pains more continuous. 
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Despite the entreaties of wife and elector he resolved to do 
what ho could to end some trifling dispute about inheritance 
which threatened the peace of the House of Mansfeld. He left 
Wittenberg in bitterly cold weather on the 23rd of January 1546, 
and the journey was tedious and hazardous. He was accepted as 
arbiter and his decision brought an end to the strife. He 
reached in Eisleben (February 14) with all his old fervour ; 
ut suddenly said quietly : “ This and much more is to be said 
about the Gospel ; but I am too weak and we will close here.” 
These were his last words in the pulpit. On the i6th and 17th 
the deeds of reconciliation were signed and Luther s work was 
done. I'he end came swiftly. He was very ill on the evening 
of the 17th ; he died on the early morning of the 18th of February 
1546 in his sixty-third year. 

^JThe elector of Saxony and Luther’s family resolved that he 
must be buried at Wittenberg, and on the 20th the funeral pro- 
cession began its long march. The counts of Mansfeld, the 
magistrates of the city and all the burghers of Eisleben accom- 
panied the coffin to the gates of their town. A company of fifty 
light-armed troops commanded by the young counts of Mansfeld 
headed the procession and went with it all the way to Witten- 
berg. The following was temporarily swelled as it passed 
through villages and towns. Delegates from the elector of 
Saxony met it as it crossed the boundaries of the principality. 
Luther was laid to rest in the Castle church on whose door he 
had nailed the these!^ which had kindled the great conflagration. 

HidlioCiRaphy. — ( fl) For Luther’.s life as a whole : Mclanchthon, 
" Historia de vita et actis Lutheri (Wittenberg, 1545), in the 
Corpus Reformatorum, vi. ; Mathesiu.s, Histonen von . . . Martini 
Lutheri, Anfang, Lehrc, Lcben und Strrhen (T’rague, TK9O) ; Myconius, 
Historia Reforniationis Jj;i7-ijy42 (Leipzig, 1718) ; Ratzeberger, 
Geschichte ithn Luthar und seine Zeit (Jena, 1850) ; Wrampelmeyer, 
Tagehuch Uber Dr Martin Luther gefiihrt von Dr Conrad Cordaius, 
JS 37 (Halle, 1885) ; Forstemann, Neues Urkundenbuch zur Guschichk 
aer evangehschen Kirchenrc formation (Hamburg, 1842) ; Koldc, 
Analecta Lutnerana (Gotha, 1883) ; G. JLosclic, Analecta Luiherana 
et Melanchthoniana (Gotha, 1892) ; G. Louche, Volhtdndige Refor- 
matwns-Acia und Documenta (Leipzig, 1720-1729) ; Enders, Dr 
Martin Lutner's Brief wee hsel (5 vols., Frankfurt, 1 884-1 H93) ; 
J. Codilaeus (Rom. Cath.), Commentanus de actis et scriptis M. 
Luthen, <S-r. (St Victor prope Moguntium). Sec also j. Ko.stlin, 
Martin Luther, sein Leben und seine Schnften (2 vols., Berlin, 1889) ; 
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{b) For special incidents : The Theses and tlieir publication : 
W. Kohler, Luthers 95 Theses sammt semen Resolutionen, den Gvgen- 
schriften von Wimpina-Tctzcl, Juk and Prierias, und den Antworten 
Luthers darauf (Leipzig, 1903) ; Emil Reich, Select Documents 
illustrating Medieval and Modern History (Iwondon, 1905) ; I'he 
Leipzig I)is])utation : Seidemann, Die Leipziger Disputation im 
Jahre /j/g (Dresden, 1843); Luther before the Diet of Womi.s : 
Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter Kaiser Karl V. (Gotha, 1893-1901), ii. ; 
The Marburg Colloquy ; Scliirrmachcr, Briefe und Aden zu der 
Geschichte des Religionsgespr aches zu Marburg, und des Reichs- 

tages zu Augsburg (Gotha, 187O) ; Hospinian, Historia Sacra- 
mentaria, ii. I2^b-i2bh ; Ehrard, Das Dogma vom heili^n Abendmahl 
Murf seine Geschichte, ii. (Frankfurt a M., 1846); The Augsburg 
Confession : Scliafl, The Creeds of the Evangelical Protestant Churches 
(London, 1877), History of the Creeds of Christendom (London, 1877). 

(T. M. L.) 

LUTHERANS, the general title given to those Christians who 
have adopted the principles of Martin Luther in his opposition 
to the Roman Church, to the followers of Calvin, and to the 
sectaries of the times of the Reformation. Their distinctive 
name is the Evangelical, as opposed to the Reformed church. 
Their dogmatic symbols are usually said to include nine separate 
creeds which together form the Book of Concord {Liber Concordiae). 
Three belong to the Early Christian church — the Apostles^ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed (in its Western form, ue, with the 
filtoque), and the so-called Athanasian Creed ; six come from 
the i6th century — the Augsburg Confession, the Apology for the 
Augsburg Confession, the Schmalkald Articles, Luther's two 
Catechisms, and the Form of Concord. But only the three 
early creeds and the Augsburg Confession are recognized by 
all Lutherans. Luther's Catechisms, especially the shorter 
of the two, have been almost universally accepted, but the 


Form of Concord was and is expressly rejected by many Lutheran 
churches. The Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Short Cate- 
chism may therefore be said to contain the distinctive principles 
which all Lutherans are bound to maintain, but, as the principal 
controversies of the Lutheran church all arose after the publica- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession and among those who had 
accepted it, it does not contain all that is distinctively Lutheran. 
Its universal acceptance is perhaps due to the fact that it exists 
in two forms (the variata and the invariaia) which vary slightly 
in the way in which they state the doctrine of the sacrament 
of the Supper. The variata edition was signed by Calvin, in the 
meaning, he said, of its author Melanchthon. 

After Luther’s death the more rigid Lutherans declared it 
to be their duty to preserve the status religionis in Germania 
per Lutherum insiauratus, and to watch over the depositum Jesu 
Christi which he had committed to their charge. As Luther was 
a much greater preacher than a systematic thinker, it was not 
easy to say exactly what this deposit was, and controversies 
resulted among the Lutheran theologians of the i6th century. 
The Antinomian controversy was the earliest (1537-1560). 
It arose from differences about the preci.se meaning of the word 
“ law ” in Luther’s distinction between law and gospel. Luther 
limited the meaning of the word to mean a definite command 
accompanied by threats, which counts on terror to produce 
obedience. He declared that Christ was not under the dominion 
of the law in this sense of the word, and that believers enter 
the Christian life only when they transcend a rule of life which 
counts on selfish motives for obedience. But law may mean 
ethiciil rule, and the Antinomians so understood it, and inter- 
preted Luther’s declaration to mean that believers are not under 
the dominion of the moral law. The controversy disturbed the 
Lutheran church for more than twenty years. 

The Arminian controversy in the Reformed church, the 
Jansenist controversy in the Roman Catholic church, had their 
parallel in three separate disputes among the Lutherans lasting 
from 1550 to 1580. (i) George Major, discu.ssing the relation 
of good works to conversion, declared that such works were 
both useful and necessary to holiness. He was attacked by 
Flacius and Amsdorf, and after a long controversy, full of 
ambiguities and lacking in the exhibition of guiding principles, 
he was condemned because his statement savoured of Pclagian- 
i.sm. (2) The same problem took a now form in the Synergist 
controversy, which discussed the first impulse in conversion. 
.One party taught that while the first impulse must come from 
the Holy Spirit the w'ork might be compared to reviving a man 
apparently dead. It was answered that the sinner was really 
dead, and that the work of the Spirit was to give an actually 
new life. The latter assertion w^as generally approved of. (3) 
Then a fresh controversy was started b)’. the assertion that sin 
was part of the substance of man in his fallen condition. It 
was answered that sin had not totally destroyed man’s ethical 
nature, and that grace changed what was morally insensitive 
into what was morally sensitive, so that there could be a co- 
operation between God’s grace and man’s will. 

'J'he controversy raised by Andrew Osiander was more im- 
portant. He felt that Luther had omitted to make adequate 
answer to an important practical question, how Christ’s death 
on the cross could be brought into such actual connexion with 
every individual believer as to be the ground of his actual 
justification. The medieval church had spanned the centuries 
by supposing that Christ’s death was continuous down through 
the ages in the sacrifice of the Mass ; Protestant theology had 
nothing equivalent. He proposed to supply the lack by the 
theory that justification is a real work done in the individual 
by the same Christ who died so many centuries ago. Redemption, 
he said, was the result of the historical work of Christ ; but 
justification was the work of the living risen Christ, dwelling 
within the believer and daily influencing him, Osiander’s 
theory did not win much support, but it. was the starting-point 
of two separate doctrines. In the Lutheran church, StriegeJ 
taught that the principal effect of Christ’s work on the cross 
was to change the attitude of God towards the whole human 
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race, and that, in consequence, when men come into being and 
have faith, they can take advantage of the change of attitude 
effected by the past historical work of Christ. The Reformed 
church, on the other hand, constructed their special doctrine 
of the limited reference in the atonement. 

The other controversies concerned mainly the doctrine of 
the sacrament of the Supper, and Luther’s theory of Con- 
substantiation. This required a doctrine of Ubiquity, or the 
omnipresence of the body of Christ extended in space, and 
therefore of its presence in the communion elements. Calvin 
had taught that the true way to regard substance was to think 
of its power (vis), and that the presence of a substance was the 
immediate application of its power. The presence of the body 
of Christ in the sacramental elements did not need a presence 
extended in space. Melanchthon and many Lutherans accepted 
the theory of Calvin, and alleged that Luther before his death 
had approved of it. Whereupon the more rigid Lutherans 
accused their brethren of Crj^pto-Calvinism, and began contro- 
versies which dealt with that charge and with a defence of the 
idea of ubiquity. 

The university of Jena, led by Matthias Flacius, was the 
headquarters of the stricter Lutherans, while Wittenberg and 
I^eipzig were the centres of the Philippists or followers of 
Melanchthon. Conferences only increased the differences. 
The Lutheran church seemed in danger of falling to pieces. 
This alarmed both parties. New conferences were held and 
various articles of agreement were proposed, the most notable 
being the T organ Book ( 1576). In the end, the greater proportion 
adopted the Book of Concord (1577), drafted chiefly by Jacob 
Andreae of Tubingen, Martin Chemnitz of Brunswick and 
Nicolas Selnecker of Leipzig. Its recognition was mainly due 
to the efforts of Augustus, elector of Saxony. This Book of 
Concord was accepted by the Lutheran churches of Sweden and 
of Hungary in 1593 and 1597 ; but it was rejected by the 
Lutheran churches of Denmark, of Hesse, of Anhalt, of Pomerania 
and of several of the imperial cities. It was at first adopted and 
then rejected by Brunswick, the Palatinate and Brandenburg. 
The churches within Germany which refused the Book of Concord 
became for the most part Calvinistic or Reformed. They 
published, as was the fashion among the Reformed churches, 
separate creeds for themselves, but almost all accepted the 
Heidelberg Catechism. These differences in the German Pro- 
testant churches of the second half of the 16th century are 
reflected in the great American Lutheran church. The church 
exists in three separate organizations. The General Synod of 
the Evangelical Church of the United States, organized in 1820, 
has no other creed than the Augsburg Confession, so liberally 
interpreted as not to exclude Calvinists. The Synodical Con- 
ference of North Amerfca, organized in 1872, compels its pastors 
to subscribe to the whole of the nine creeds contained in the 
Book of Concord. The General Council, a secession from the 
General Synod, was organized in 1867, and accepts the “ un- 
altered ” (invariata) Augsburg Confession in its original sense, 
and the other Lutheran symbols as explanatory of the Augsburg 
Confession. 

The divided state of German Protestantism, resulting from 
these theological differences, • contributed in no small degree 
to the disasters of the Thirty Years’ War, and various attempts 
were made to unite the two confessions. Conferences were held 
at Leipzig (1631), Thom (1645), Gassel (1661); but without 
success. At length the union of the two churches was effected 
by the force of the civil authorities in Prussia (1817), in Nassau 
(1817), in Hesse (1823), in Anhalt-Dessau (1827) and elsewhere. 
These unions for tlie most part aimed, not at incorporating tlie 
two churches in doctrine and in worship, but at bringing churches 
or congregations professing different confessions under one 
government and discipline. They permitted each congregation 
to use at pleasure the Augsburg Confession or the Heidelberg 
Catechism. The enforced union in Prussia was combined- with 
the publication of a new liturgy intended for common use. This 
led to secessions from the state church. These seceders were 
at first treated with great harshness, but have won their 
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way to toleration, and form the Lutheran Free churches of 
Germany. 

The most important of these latter is the Evangelical Lutheran 
church of Prussia, sometimes called the Old Lutherans. It 
enme into being in 1817 and gradually gained the position of a 
tolerated nonconformist church (1845 being the date of its 
complete recognition by the state). At the 1905 census it 
numbered 51,600 members under 75 pastors. Its affairs ore 
managed by an Oberkirchencollegium, with four ordained and 
two lay members. The Evangelical Lutheran Immanuel S3mod 
came into being in 1864, and has a membership of 5300 with 
13 ordained pastors. Its headquarters is Liegnitz. The In- 
dependent Evangelical Lutheran church in the lands of Hesse 
arose partly on account of the slumbering opposition to the 
union of 1823 and more particularly in consequence of an attenipe 
made at a stricter union in 1874. It has a membership of about 
1800. The renitente church of Lower Hesse has a membership 
of 2400. The Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Hanover 
has a membership of 3050 under 10 ordained pastors. The 
Hermannsburg Free Church has a membership of about 2000 
under 2 pastors. The Evangelical Lutheran Community in 
Baden has a membership of about 1100 with 2 ordained pastors. 
The Evangelical Lutheran Free Church of Saxony has a member- 
ship of about 3780 with 1 5 ordained pastors. These free churches 
exist separate from the State Evangelical United Church {Evanr 
gelische unirte Landskirche). 

The general system of ecclesiastical government which prevails 
among all Lutheran churches is called the consistorial. It 
admits of great variety of detail under certain common features 
of organization. It arose partly from the makeshift policy of 
the times of the Reformation, and partly from Luther’s strong 
belief that the fus episcopate belonged in the last resort to the 
civil authorities. It may be most generally described by saying 
that the idea was taken from the consistorial courts through 
which the medieval bishops managed the affairs of their dioceses. 
Instead of the appointments to the membership of the con- 
sistories being made by the bishops, they were made by the 
supreme civil authority, whatever that might be. Richter, in 
his Evangelische Kirchenordnungen des lOtev Jahrhunderts 
(2 vols., 1846), has collected more than one hundred and eight 
separate ecclesiastical constitutions, and his collection is con- 
fessedly imperfect. The publication of a complete collection 
by Emil Sehling was begun in 1902. 

The liturgies of the Lutheran churches exhibit the same 
diversities in details as appear in their constitutions. It may 
be said in general that while Luther insisted that public worship 
ought to be conducted in a language understood by the people, 
and that all ideas and actions which were sij^erstitious and 
obscured the primary truth of the priesthood of all believers 
should be expurged, he wished to retain as much as possible 
of the public service of the medieval church. The external 
features of the medieval churches were retained ; but the minor 
altars, the tabernacula to contain the Host, and the light pe^ 
manently burning before the altar, were done away with. The 
ecclesiastical year with its fasts and festivals was retained in 
large measure. In 1526 Luther published the German Mass and 
order of Divine Service, which, without being slavishly copied, 
served as a model for Lutheran communities. It retained the 
altar, vestments and lights, but explained that they were not 
essential and might be dispensed with.’ The peril attending the 
misuse of pictures in churches was recognized, but it was believed 
to be more than counterbalanced by the instruction given through 
them when their presence was not abused. In short Luther 
contented himself with setting forth general principles of divine 
service, leaving them to be applied as his followers thought best. 
The consequence was that there is no uniform Lutheran liturgy. 
In his celebrated Codex Liiurgtcus Eedesiae Luiheranae in 
epitonien redactus (Leipzig, 1848), Daniel has used 98 different 
liturgies and given specimens to show the differences which they • 
exhibit. 

The divergences in ritual ai^ organization, the principle 
underlying all the various eoclesiastic^ unions, viz. to combine 
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two different confessions under one common government, and, 
resulting from it, the possibility of changing from one confession 
to another, have all combined to free the state churches from any 
rigid interpretation of their theological formulas. A liberal and 
a conservative theology (rationalist and orthodox) exist side by 
side within the churches, and while the latter clings to the 
theology of the i6th century, the former ventures to raise doubts 
about the truth of such a common and simple standard as the 
Apostles^ Creed. The extreme divergence in doctrinal position | 
is fostered by the fact that the theology taught in the univer- 
sities is in a great measure divorced from the practical religious 
life of the people, and the theological opinions uttered in the 
theological literature of the country cannot be held to express 
the thoughts of the members of the churches. In each state the 
&o•^ereign is still held to be the summus eptscopus. He appoints 
a minister of public worship, and through him nominates the 
members of the governing body, the Oberkirchenrath or Con- 
sistorium or IHrectorium, This council deals witli the property, 
patronage and all other ecclesiastical matters. But each parish 
elects its own council for parochial affairs, which has a legal 
status and deals with such matters as the ecclesiastical assess- 
ments. Delegates from these parish councils form the Landes- 
synode. In cases that call for consultation together, the Con- 
sistorium and the Synod appoint committees to confer. In 
Alsace-Lorraine about half of those entitled to vote appear at 
the polls ; but in other districts of Germany very little interest 
is shown in the elections to the parish councils. 

The income of the state churches is derived from four sources. 
The state makes an annual provision for the stipends of the 
clergy, for the maintenance of fabrics and for other ecclesiastical 
needs. The endowments for church purposes, of which thpe 
are many, and which are destined to the support of foreign 
missions, clerical pensions, supply of books to the clergy, &c. 
are administered by the supreme council. The voluntary 
contributions of the people are all absorbed in the common 
income of the national churches and are administered by the 
supreme council. Each parish is legally entitled to levy ecclesi- 
astical assessments for defined purposes. 

Appointments to benefices are in the hands of the state 
(sometimes with consent of parishes), of private patrons and 
of local parish councils. The number of these benefices is always 
increasing ; and in 1897 they amounted to 16,400, or 300 more 
than in 1890. The state appoints to 56 %, private and municipal 
patrons to 34 %, and congregations to ro % of the whole. 
Customs vary in different states ; thus in Schleswig-Holstein 
the state nominates but the parish elects ; in Alsace-Lorraine 
the directorium or supreme consistory appoints, but the 
appointment must be confirmed by the viceroy ; in Baden the 
state offers the parish a selection from six names and then 
appoints the one chosen. 

The Lutheran state churches of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
have retained the episcopate. In all of them the king is recog- 
nized to be the summus episcopus or supreme authority in all 
ecclesiastical matters, but in Norway and Sweden his power is 
somewhat limited by that of parliament. The king exercises 
his ecclesiastical authority through a minisj,er who super- 
intends religion and education. The position and functions of 
the bishops vary in the different countries. In all the rite of 
ordination is in their hands. In Denmark they are the inspectors 
of the clergy and of the schools. In Sweden they preside over 
local consistories composed of clerical and lay members. The 
episcopate in all three countries accommodates itself to .some- 
thing like the Lutheran consistorial system of ecclesiastical 
government. 

The two leading religions within Germany are the Evangelical 
(Lutheran) and the Roman Catholic, including respectively 58 
and 39 % of the population. The proportions are continually 
varying, owing to the new migratory habits of almost every 
class of the ]wpulation. ‘Generally speaking, the Roman Catholics 
arc on the increase in Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony and Wiirttem- 
burg ; and "the l^vaaigelicals in the other districts of Germahy, 
especially in the laige cities. Them ts (growhig tendency to 


mixed marriages, which are an important factor in religious 
changes. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE, a reli^ous association for young people 
in the United States of America. It began with a local society 
founded by delegates of six Lutheran church societies in New 
York City in i888. The first national convention was held at 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 30th and 31st of October 1895, 
The basis of the league Is the Augsbuig Confession. Its member- 
ship is open to any society of whatever name connected with a 
Lutheran congregation or a Lutheran institution of learning.” 
According to the constitution its objects are “to encourage 
the formation of the young people’s societies in all Lutheran 
congregations in America, to urge their affiliation with their 
respective state or territorial leagues, and with this league to 
stimulate the various young people’s societies to greater Christian 
activity and to foster the spirit of loyalty to the church.” The 
league publishes a montlily paper. The Luther League Review y in 
Washington. According to its official report it had 70,000 
members in igo6, which had increased to more than 100,000 in 
1910. 

LUTON, a market town and municipal borough in the southern 
or Luton parliamentary division of Bedfordshire, England, 30 m. 
N.W. by N. of London by the Midland railway, served also by a 
branch of the Great Northern. Pop. (1901) 36,404. It lies in a 
narrow valley on the south flank of the Chiltem Hills, on the 
upper part of the river Lea. The church of St Mary is mainly 
Decorated, but lias portions of Early English and Perpendicular 
work. It has brasses and monuments of interest and a late 
Decorated baptistery of stone, an ornate roofed stnicture, 
octagonal in form. The font within it is Early English. Luton 
is the principal seat in England of the straw-plait manufacture, 
and large quantities of hats and other straw goods have been 
exported, though in recent years the industry has suffered from 
increased foreign competition. The industry originated with the 
colony of straw-plaitcrs transplanted by James 1 . from Scotland, 
whither they had been brought from I.orraine by Queen Mary. 
The town has also foundries, motor car works and other manu- 
factures. The borough is under a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors. Area, 3133 acres. 

LUTSK (Polish, Luck), a town of southern Russia, in the 
government of Volhynia, on the Styr, 57 m. by rail N.W. of 
Kovel. Pop. (1900) 1 7,701 . It is supposed to have been founded 
in the 7th century j in the 1 ith century it was known as Luchesk, 
and was the chief town of an independent principality. In the 
15th century it was the seat of a bishop and became wealthy, but 
during the wars between Russia and Poland in the second half 
of the i6th century, and especially after the extermination of 
its 40,000 inhabitants, it lost its importance. In 1791 it was 
taken by Russia. Its inhabitants, many of them Tews, Jive 
mainly by shipping goods on the Styr. Among its buildings is a 
16th-century castle. Lutsk is the scat of a Roman Catholic 
bis hop. 

’ LUTTERWORTH, a market town in the Harborough parlia- 
mentary division of Leicestershire, England ; 90 m. N.N.W 
from London by the Great Central railway. Pop. (1901) 17^ 
It lies in a pleasant undulating country on the small river Swfft, 
I an affluent of the Avon. The church of St Mary is a fine building, 
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mainly Decorated and Perpendicular, wherein are preserved 
relics of John Wycliffe, who was rector here from 1374 until 
death in 1384. The exhumation and burning of his body in 
1428, when the ashes were cast into the Swift, gave rise to the 
saying that their distribution by the river to the ocean resembled 
that of Wycliffe’s doctrines over the world. Wyclifle is furthw 
commemorated by a modern obelisk in the town. Trade is 
principally agricultural. 

LUTTRELL, HENRY {c. 1765-1851), English wit and writer of 
society verse, was the illegitimate son of Henry Lawes Luttrell, 
2nd earl of Carhampton (1743-1821), a grandson of Colonel 
Henry Luttrell (r. 1655-1717), who served James II. in Ireland 
in 1689 and 1690, and afterwards deserted him, being murdered 
in Dublin in November 1717. Colonel Luttrell’s son Simon 
(1713-1787) was created earl of Carhampton in 1785, and the 
latter’s son was Henry i^wes Luttrell. Before succeeding to the 
peerage, the 2nd earl, then Colonel Luttrell, had won notoriety 
by opposing John Wilkes at the Middlesex election of 1769. 
He was beaten at the poll, but the House of Commons declared 
that he and not Wilkes had been elected. In 1 796 he was made 
commander of tlie forces in Ireland and in 1798 he became a 
general. Being an Irish peer, Carhampton was able to sit in 
the English parliament until his death in April 1821. The earl- 
dom became extinct on the death of his brother John, the 3rd 
earl, in 1829. 

Henry laittrell secured a seat in the Irish parliament in 1798 
and a post in the Irish government, which he commuted for a 
pension. Introduced into London society by the duchess of 
Devonshire, his wit made him popular. Soon he began to write 
verse, in which the foibles of fasliionable people were outlined. 
In j 8-20 he published his Advice to Julia, of which a second edition, 
altered and amplified, appeared in 1823 as Letters to Julia in 
Rhyme. This poem, suggested by the ode to Lydia in the first 
book of Horace’s Odes, was his most important work. His more 
serious literary contemporaries nicknamed it “ Letters qi a 
Dandy to a Dolly.” In 1827 in Crockford House he wrote a satire 
on the high play then in vogue. Byron characterized him as 
“ the best sayer of good things, and the most epigrammatic 
conversationist I ever met ” ; Sir Walter Scott wrote of him as 
“ the great London wdt,” and Lady Blessington described him 
as the one talker ” who always makes me think.” Luttrell died 
in London on the 19th of December 1851. 

LtlTTRlNGHAUSEN, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province, 6 m. S.E. of Elberfeld by rail. Pop. (1905) 
11,829. It is the seat of various iron and other metal industries, 
and has cloth and calico mills. 

LOTZEN, a town in Prussian Saxony , in the circle of Merseburg 
(pop. in 1905, 3981), chiefly famous as the scene of a great battle 
fought on the 6/1 6th ©f November 1632 between the Swedes, 
under King Gustavus Adolphus, and the Imperialists, under 
Wallenstein. On the 5/i5th November, Gustavus, with some 
20,000 men, advanced from Naumburg on the Saale to meet a 
contingent of his German allies at Grimma, S.E. of Leipzig, but 
becoming aware of the presence of Wallenstein’s army near 
Lutzen, and that it had been weakened by a large detachment 
sent away under Pappenheim towards HaUe, he turned towards 
Liilzen. Wallenstein’s posts at Weissenfels and Rippach pre- 
vented him from fighting his main battle the same evening, and 
the Swedes went into camp near Rippach, a little more than an 
hour’s march from Lutzen. 

Wallenstein made ready to give battle on the following day 
and recalled Pappenheim. The latter had taken a small castle, 
the reduction of which was one of the objects of his expedition, 
but his men had dispersed to plunder and could not be rallied 
before the following morning. Gvratavus had now to choose 
between proceeding to Grimma and fighting Wallenstein on the 
chance limt Pappenheim had not rejoined. He chose the latter. 
In the mist of the early morning Wallenstein’s army was formed 
in line of battle along the Leipzig road with its right on Liitzem 
Its 1^ was not earned out as far as the Hossgraben in order 
to leave room on that flank ior Pappenheim. His infantry 
was arranged in five huge oblongs, four of which (in lozenge 
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formation) formed the centre and one the right wisig at Lfitzen. 
These “ battalias ” had their angles strengthened in the old- 
fashioned way that had prevailed since li£ingnan, with smaN 
outstanding bodies of musketeers, so that they resembled 
rectangular forts with bastions. On either aide of this Centre 
was the cavalry in two long lines, while in front of the centre 
and close to the right at Lutzen were the two batteries of hea\7 
artillery. Lutzen was set on fire as a precaution. Skirmishers 
lined the bank and the ditch of the Leipzig road. The total 
strength of the Imperial army was about 12,000 foot and 8000 
horse. 

Gustavus's hopes of an early decision were frustrated by the 
fog, which delayed the approach and deployment of the Swedes. 
It was 8 A.M. before all was ready. The royal ajroy was in two 
lines. The infantry in the centre was arrayed in the small 
handy battalions then peculiar to Gustavus’s army, the horse 
on either wing extended from opposite Lutzen to some distance 
beyond Wallenstein’s left, which Pappenheim was to extend 
on his arrival. By the accident of the terrain, or perhaps, 
following the experience of Breitenfcld (g.v.), by design, fiie 
right of the Swedes was somewhat nearer to the enemy than 
the left. In front, near the centre, were the heavy guns and 
each infantry battalion had its own light artillery. The force 



of infantry and cavalry on either side was about equal, the 
Swedes had perhaps rather less cavalry and rather more mfantry, 
but their artillery was superior to Wallenstein’s. Not unti 
II was it possible to open fire, for want of a visible target, but 
about noon, after a preliminary cannonade, Gustavus .gave the 
word to advance. 

The king himself commanded the riglit wing, which had to 
wait until small bodies of infantpr deta^d fox the purpose had 
driven in the Imperialist skirmish line; and had then to cross 
a ditch leading the horses. They were not charged by ;the 
Imperialists at this moment, for Pappenheim h^ not yet 
arnved, and the usual cavalry tactics of the day were founded 
on the pistol and not on the sword and the charging horse. 
Gaining at last room to form, the Swedes charged and, routed 
the first line of the Imperial cav^ but were stopped by the 
heavy squadrons of cuirassiers in second Upe, and at that 
moment Gustavus galloped away to the ^cenp:e w)tiere eyentfs 
had taken a serious turn- The Swedish qmtre (infant^) had^ 
forced their way across the Leipzig road and engaged Wallen-* 
stein’s living forts at close quarters. The *' Blue ” brigade — 
Gujstavus’s infantry wore distinctive colours — overran the 
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battery of heavy guns, and the Swedish ” ^ and “ Yellow ** 
brigades engaged the left face of the Imperialist lozenge with 
success. But a gap opened between the right of the infantry 
and the left of the cavalry and Wallenstein’s second line squadrons 
pressed into it. It was this which brought Gustavus from the 
extreme right, and he was killed here in leading a counter charge. 

On the extreme left, meanwhile, the “ Green ** brigade had 
come to close quarters with Wallenstein’s infantry and guns 
about Liitzen, and the heavy artillery had gone forward to 
close range between the “ Green ” and the “ Yellow ” infantry. 
But the news of Gustavus’s death spread and the fire of the 
assault died out. Wallenstein advanced in his turn, recaptured 
his guns and drove the Swedes over the road. 

But the fiery Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar took up the 
.^mmand and ordered a fresh advance. He was too good a 
soldier to waste his reserves and only brought up a few units 
of the second line to help the disordered brigades of the first. 
Again the Imperialists were driven in and their guns recaptured, 
this time all along the line. About three in the afternoon the 
Swedes were slowly bearing back Wallenstein’s stubborn infantry 
when Pappenheim appeared. The famous cavalry leader had 
brought on his mounted men ahead of the infantry and asking, 
“ Where is the king of Sweden ? ” charged at once in the direction 
of the enemy’s right. Wallenstein thus gained time to re- 
estiiblish his order, and once more the now exhausted brigades 
of the Swedish first line were driven over the road. But Pappen- 
heim fell in the moment of victory and his death disheartened 
the Imperialists almost as much as the fall of Gustavus had 
disheartened the Swedes, hor the last time Bernhard, wounded 
as he was, forced the Swedish army to the attack. 'I’he three 
infantry brigades of his second line had not been engaged,^ 
and as usual the last closed reserve, resolutely handled, carried 
the day. Wallenstein’s army gave way at all points and the 
Swedes slept on the battlefield. The infantry of Pappenheim ’s 
corps did not appear on the field until the battle was over. 
Of the losses on either side no accurate statement can be given, 
but the Swedish “ Green ” and “ Yellow ” brigades are said to 
have lost five-sixths of their numbers. Near the spot where 
Gustavus fell a granite boulder was placed in position on the 
day after the ‘battle. A canopy of cast-iron was erected over 
this “ Schwedenstein ” in 1832, and close by, a chapel, built 
by Oskar Kkman, a citizen of Gothenburg (d. 1907), was dedicated 
on the 6th of November 1907. 

Lutzen is famous also as the scene of a victory of Napoleon over 
the Russians and Prussians on the 2nd of May 1813 (see Napoleomc 
Campaigns). This battle i.s often called Gross Gorschen. 

Bibuogkai’hy. — The foregoing account of Gustavus's last victory 
is founded chiefly upon Lieut. -Colonel Hon. E. Noel'-s Gustaf Adolf 
(London, ioo4)‘'«nd a paper by the same officer in the Jotdrnal of the 
United States Institution of India (Oct, i9uS), which should l>e con- 
sulted for further details. 

LOTZOW, ADOLF, Freiherr von (1782-1834), Prussian 
lieutenant-general, entered the army in 1795, and eleven years 
Jater as a lieutenant took part in the disastrous battle of Auer- 
stadt. He achieved distinction in the siege of Colbei^, as the 
leader of a squadron of Schill’s volunteers. In 1808, as a major, 
he retired from the Prussian army, indignant at the humiliating 
treaty of Tilsit. He took part in the heroic venture of his old 
chief Schill in 1809 ; wounded at Dodendorf and left behind, 
he thereby escaped the fate of his comrades. In 1811 he was 
restored to the Pnissian army as major, and at the outbreak 
of the “ war of liberation ” received permission from Schamhorst 
to organize a free corps ” consisting of infantry, cavaliy and 
Tirolese marksmen, for operating in the French rear and rallying 
the smaller govcmment.s into the ranks of the allies. This 
corps played a marked part in the* campaign of 1813. But 
Liitzow was unable to coerce the minor states, and the wanderings 
of the corps had little military influence. At Kitzen (near 
Leipzig) the whole corps, warned too late of the armistice of 
. Poischwitz, was caught on the French side of the line of demarca- 

^ So called as being the only brigade containing no foreign 
elements in the army. 

* They had, however, found detachments to reinforce the first line. 


lion and, as a fighting force, annihilated, Liitzow himself, 
wounded, cut his way out with the survivors, and immediately 
began reorganizing and recruiting. In the second part of the 
campaign the corps served in more regular warfare under 
Wallmoden. Liitzow and his men distinguished themselves 
at Gadcbusch (where Korner fell) and Gohrde (where Liitzow 
himself, for the second time, received a severe wound at the 
head of the cavalry). Sent next against Denmark, and later 
employed at the siege of Jiilich, Liitzow in 1814 fell into the hands 
of the French. After the peace of 1814 the corps was dissolved, 
the infantry becoming the 25th Regiment, the cavalry the 6th 
Ulans. At Ligny he led the 6th Ulans to the charge, but they 
were broken by the French cavalry, and he finally remained in 
the hands of the enemy, escaping, however, on the day of 
Waterloo. Made colonel in this year, his subsequent promotions 
were : major-general 1822, and lieutenant-general (on retire- 
ment) 1830. He died in 1834. One of the last acts of his 
life for which Liitzow is remembered is his challenge (which was 
ignored) to Bliicher, who had been ridden down in the rout of 
the 6th Ulans at Liguy, and had made, in his official report, 
comments thereon, which their colonel considered disparaging. 

See Koberstein in Preusstsches Jahrl>uc/i,vo\. xxiii (Berlin, 1868), 
and Preussisches Bilderbuch (Leipzig, i88()) ; K. von Liitzow, Adolf 
Lutzows Ffctkorps (Berlin, 1884) ; Fr. von Jagwitz, Geschichte des 
Lutzow' schev Fretkorps (Berlin, 1892) ; and the histories of the 
campaigns of 1813 and 181 3 . 

LUXEMBURG, FRANCOIS HENRI DE MONTMORENCY- 
BOUTEVILLB, Duke of (1628-1695), marshal of France, the 
comrade and successor of the great Conde, was born at Paris 
on the 8th of January 1628. His father, the comte dc Monl- 
morency-Bouteville, had been executed six months before his 
birth for killing the marquis de Beuvron in a duel, but his aunt, 
Charlotte de Montmorency, princess of Conde, took charge of 
him and educated him with her sun, the due d’Knghien. Ihe 
young Montmorency (or Boutevillc as he was then called) 
attached himself to his cousin, and shared his succe.sses and 
reverses throughout the troubles of the Fronde. He returned 
to France in 1659 and was pardoned, and Conde, then much 
attached to the duchesse de Chatillon, Montmorency’s sister, 
contrived the marriage of his adherent and cousin to the greatest 
heiress in France, Madeleine de Luxemburg- Piney, princesse 
de Tingry and heiress of the Luxemburg dukedom (1661), 
after which he was created due de Luxembourg and peer of 
France. At the opening of the War of Devolution (1667-68), 
Conde, and consequently Luxemburg, had no command, but 
during the second campaign he serv'ed as Conde’s lieutenant- 
general in the conquest of Franche Comte. During the four 
years of peace which followed Luxemburg cultivated the favour 
of liouvois, and in 1672 held a high comrfiand against the Dutch. 
He defeated the prince of Orange at Woerden and ravaged 
Holland, and in 1673 i^^de his famous retreat from Utrecht to 
Maestricht with only 20,000 men in face of 70,000, an exploit 
which placed him in the first rank of generals. In 1674 he was 
made captain of the gardes du corps, and in 1675 marshal of 
France. In 1676 he was placed at the head of the army of the 
Rhine, but failed to keep the duke of Lorraine out of Philipsburg ; 
in 1677 he stormed Valenciennes ; and in 1678 he defeated the 
prince of Orange, who attacked him at St Denis after the signa- 
ture of the peace of Nijmwegen. His reputation was now high, 
and it is reputed that he quarrelled with Louvois, who managed 
to involve him in the “ affair of the poisons ” (see La Volsin, 
Catherine) and get him sent to the Bastille, Rousset in his 
Histoire dc Louvois has shown that this quarrel is probably 
apocryphal. There is no doubt that Luxemburg spent some 
months of 1680 in the Bastille, but on his release took up his 
post at court as capitaine des gardes. When the war of 1690 
broke out, the king and Louvois recognized that Luxemburg 
was the only general fit to cope with the prince of Orange, and 
he was put in command of the army of Flariders, On the ist 
of July 1690 he won a great victory over the prince of Waldeck at 
Fleurus. In the following year he commanded the army which 
covered the king’s siege of Mons and defeated William III, 
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of England at Leuze on Septeml>er i8, 1691. Again in the 
next campaign he covered the king’s siege of Namur, and 
defeated William at Steenkirk {q,v.) on June 5, 1692 ; and on 
July 29, 1693, he won his greatest victory over his old adversary 
at Neerwinden, after which he was called le tapis sier de Notre 
Dame from the number of captured colours that he sent to the 
cathedral. He was received with enthusiasm at Paris by all 
but the king, who looked coldly on a relative and adherent of 
the Condos. St Simon describes in the first volume of his 
Memoirs how, instead of ranking as eighteenth peer of France 
according to his patent of 1661, he claimed through his wife 
to be due de Piney of an old creation of 1571, which would place 
him second on the roll. The affair is described with St Simon’s 
usual interest in the peerage, and was chiefly checked through 
his assiduity. In the campaign of 1694, Luxemburg did little 
in Flanders, except that he conducted a famous march from 
Vignamont to Tournay in face of the enemy. On his return to 
Versailles for the winter he fell ill, and died on January 4, 1695. 
In his last moments he was attended by the famous Jesuit 
priest Bourdaloue, who said on his death, I have not lived his 
life, but I would wish to die his death.” Luxemburg’s morals 
were bad even in those times, and he had shown little sign of 
religious conviction. But as a general he was Condi’s grandest 
pupil. Though slothful like Cond6 in the management of a 
campaign, at the moment of battle he seemed seized with happy 
inspirations, against which no ardour of William’s and no 
steadiness of Dutch or English soldiers could stand. His death 
and Catinat’s disgrace close the second period of the military 
history of the reign of Louis XIV., and Catinat and Luxemburg, 
though inferior to Cond6 and lurenne, were far superior to 
Tallard and Villeroi. He was distinguished for a pungent wit. 
One of his retorts referred to his deformity. “ I never can 
beat that cursed humpback,” William was reputed to have said 
of him. “ How does he know I have a hump ? ” retorted 
Luxemburg, ” he has never seen my back.” He left four sons, 
the youngest of whom was a marshal of France as Mar^chal 
de Montmorency. 

See, beaideb the various memoirs and histories of the time, Beau- 
rain’s du due de Luxembourg (Hague and Paris, 
1750) ; Mdmoires pour servir a I'histoire du marSchal due de Luxem- 
bourg (Hague and Paris, 1 758) ; Courcelle-s, Dietionnaire des genl'raux 
franfais (Paris, 1823), vol. viii. There are .some interesting facts in 
Desorme€aux’s//i5<o»rf de la maison de Montmorency (1764), vols. iv. 
and V. Camille Rousset'.s Louvois and the recent biography of 
Luxemburg by Count de S6gur (1907) should also be studied. 

LUXEMBURG, a district in the European low countries, 
of which the eastern part forms the grand-duchy of Luxemburg, 
and the western is the Belgian province of that name (for map, 
see Belgium). The name is derived from the chief town. 

Under the Romans The district was included in the province 
of Belgica prima, afterwards forming part of the Frankish 
kingdom of Austrasia and of the empire of Charlemagne. About 
1060 it came under the rule of Conrad (d. 1086), who took the 
title of count of Luxemburg. His descendants ruled the county, 
first in the male and then in the female line, until the death of 
the emperor Sigismund in 1437. Through the marriage of 
Sigismund’s daughter, Elizabeth, with the German king, Albert IL, 
Luxemburg, which had been made a duchy in 1354, pa.ssed to 
the house of Habsburg, but was seized in 1443 by Philip III. 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, who based his claim upon a bargain 
concluded with Sigismund’s niece Elizabeth (d. 1451). Regained 
by the Habsburgs in 1477 when Mary, daughter and heiress of 
duke Charles the Bold, married the German king Maximilian I., 
the duchy passed to Philip II. of Spain in ?555, though subject 
to the laws of, the empire, of which it still formed part. After 
a section had been ceded to France in 1659, the remainder was 
given to the emperor Charles VI. by the treaty of Utrecht in 
1713. It was conquered by France in 1795, and retained by 
that power until the end of the Napoleonic wars. The congress 
of Vienna (1814-1815) erected Luxemburg into a grand-duchy, 
added part of the duchy of Bouillon to it, and assigned it to 
William I., king of the Netherlands, in return for the German 
territories of the house of Orange-Nassau, which Napoleon had 


confiscated in 1806, and which were given by the congress to the 
king of Prussia. In 1830 when the Belgian provinces separated 
from Holland, an effort was made to include Luxemburg in the 
new kingdom of the Belgians ; but in November 1831 the powers 
decided that part of the grand-duchy should be retained by 
the king of Holland, who refused to accept this arrangement. 
Consequently the whole of Luxemburg remained in the possession 
of the Belgians until 1838, when the treaty of the 19th of April, 
concluded at the conference of London, enforced the partition 
of 1831. 

The grand-duchy of Luxemburg, the portion under the rule 
of William I. retaining the name, was ruled by the kings of 
Holland until the death of William III. in 1890. William’s 
daughter, Wilhelmina, succeeded to the throne of Holland, 
but under the Salic law ^ the grand-duchy passed to his kinsma«f 
Adolphus, duke of Nassau, who died in 1905, and was succeeded 
by his son William (b. 1852). 

By modifications of the treaty of Vienna the garrisoning of 
the fortress of Luxemburg had pa.ssed into Prussian hands, 
an arrangement which lasted until 1867. In the previous year 
the German Confederation, to which the grand-duchy of Luxem- 
burg had belonged since 1815, had been dissolved; but the 
Prussians maintained their garrison in Luxemburg, which was 
not included in the new North German Confederation, while 
King William TIL proposed to sell his rights over the grand-duchy 
to France. The Prussians were irritated by this proposal, but 
war was averted, and the question was referred to a conference 
of the powers in London. The treaty of London, signed on the 
nth of May 1867, decided that the Prussian garrison must be 
withdrawn and the fortress dismantled, which was done in 1872. 
At the same time the great powers guaranteed the neutrality 
of the grand-duchy, and although a member of the German 
Zollverein, Luxemburg now forms a sovereign and independent 
state. 

The Grand-Duchv lies S.E. of Belgium. Its area is 999 sq. m., 
with a population (1905) of 246,455. The people are nearly 
all Catholics. The country is rich in iron ore. The hills in the 
south of the duchy are a continuation of the Lorraine plateau, 
and the northern districts are crossed in all dii^ctions by out- 
runners from the Ardennes. The streams mostly join the Moselle, 
which forms the boundary between Luxemburg and the Rhine 
province for about 20 m. The Sure or Sauer, the most important 
stream in the duchy, rises at Vaux-les-Rosi^res in Belgian 
Luxemburg, crosses the duchy, and forms the eastern boundary 
from the confluence of the Our till it joins the Moselle after a 
course of 50 m., during which it* receives the Wiltz, Attert, 
Alzette, White and Black Ernz, &c. The soil of Luxemburg is 
generally good ; the souths rn districts are on th^hole the most 
fertile as well as the most populous. Building materials of all 
sorts are obtained throughout the duchy. Besides the iron 
furnaces, situated in the south near the Lorraine plateau, there 
are tanneries, weaving and glove-making factories, paper-mills 
for all sorts of paper, breweries and distilleries, and sugar refineries 
A German patois mixed with French words is spoken throughout 
the country ; but French, which is employed by the commercial 
community, is also the common speech on the French and 
Belgian frontiers. Though liberty of worship prevails, Roman 
Catholicism is almost the sole form. The government is in the 
hands of the grand-duke, who sanctions and promulgates the 
laws. There is a council (staatsrat) of 15 members. There is a 
chamber of deputies with 48 members elected by the cantons 
(12 in number) for six years, half the body being elected every 
three years. No law can be passed without the consent of the 
chamber. Bills are introduced by the grand-duke, but the 
house has also the right of initiative. A single battalion (150) 
of volunteers composes the grand-ducal army. The gendarmerfe 
consists of about 150 men. There are cantonal courts and two 
It should be noticed, however, that the Salic- law is subordinate 
to the Nassau family law, which provides for the succession in , 
the case of the complete extinction of malea Thus Article sdii. of 
the Nassau Pact of the 30th of June 1783 provides " that ip the 
event of the extinction of males, ttie rights of succession pass to the 
daughter or nearest heiress of the last male." 
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district courts, one at Luxemburg, the other at Diekirch, and 
a high court at Luxemburg. 7 'he bishopric of Luxemburg 
holds its authority directly from the Holy See. From 13,000,000 
to 17,000,000 francs is the annual amount of the state budget, 
and the debt, consisting of loans contracted principally for the 
construction of railways, of which there are about 350 m., is 
12,000,000 francs. 

Among towns next to the capital, Luxemburg, are Echtemach 
and Diekirch, both worthy of note for their blast furnaces. 
Grevenmacher is the centre of a great wine district. 

The Province of Luxemburg is the largest and least populous 
of the nine provinces of Belgium. Its capital is Arlon, which lies 
near the borders of the grand-duchy. A considerable part of 
the province is forested and the state requires systematic re- 
jjlymting. Marble, granite and slate quarries are worked in 
different districts. Successful attempts have been made to 
introduce Iruit cultivation. The province is well watered by 
the Ourthc, tlie Semois and the Sure. The general elevation of 
the country is about 500 ft., but the hills and plateaus which 
form the prominent feature in the scenery of Luxemburg range 
from 1200 to 1500 ft. The highest point of the province is the 
Baraque de Fruiture (1980 ft.^ N.E. of La Roche. The woods 
are well stocked with red and roe deer, wild boar, hares, rabbits, 
pheasants, woodcock and snipe. The area of the province is 
1725 sq.m. The population was 225,963 in 1904. 

The House of Luxemburg was descended from Count Conrad 
(d. 1086), and its fortunes were advanced through the election of 
Count Henry IV. as Cjerman king in 1308 and hi.s coronation as 
emperor under the title of Henry VII. Henry's son was John, king 
of Bohemia, who fell on the field of Crecy, and John’s eldest son 
was the rnijieror Charles IV., while another famous member of the 
family was Baldwin, archbishop of Treves (1285-1354), who took an 
active part in imperial afiair.s. Two of the sons of Charles IV,, 
Wenccslaus and Sigismund, succeeded in turn to the imperial 
throne, and one of his nephews, Jobst, margrave of Moravia, w'as 
chosen German king in opposition to Sigismund in 14 to. The 
French branch of the Luxemburg family was dfscended from 
Waleran (d. 1288). lord of Liguy and Roussy, a younger son ol 
Count Henry II. Waleran’s great-grandson was Guy (d. 1371), who 
married Matilda, sister and heiress of Guy V., count of Saint-Pol 
(d. 1360), and was created count of Llgnv in 1367. Guy's son, 
Waleran (d. 1417), who became constable of France to 1412, had been 
canied as a prisoner to England, and had married Matilda, daughter 
of Thomas Holland, earl of Kent (d. 1300) and half-sister of King 
Richard 11. To avenge Richard's death he made a raid on the Isle 
of Wight, and then took part in the civil wars in France. He left 
no sons, and was succeeded by his nephew, Peter, count of Brienne 
(d. 1433), who, like his brother Louis (d. 1443), cardinal arclibishop 
of Rouen and chancellor of France, was found on the side of the 
English in their struggle against Friuice. Another of Peter’s brothers, 
John (d. 1440), a stout supporter of England, was made governor of 
Paris by Henry V. He sold Joan of Arc to the English. Peter's son 
and successor, kriuis, fought at first for England, but about 1440 he 
entered the service of France and obtained the office of constable. 
King Louis XI. accused him of treachery, and he took refuge with 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy ; but the duke handed him 
over to the king and he was beheaded in 1475. The elder branch of 
his descendants became extinct to the msile line to 1482, and was 
merged through the female line to the house of Bourbon-Vendome. 
Louis's third son, Anthony (d. 1510), founded the family of Luxem- 
burg-Brienne, the senior oranch of which became extinct in 1608. 
A junior branch, however, wa.s the family of the duke of Luxembiirg- 
Piaey, whose last representative, Margaret -Charlotte (d. 1680), 
married firstly L6on d' Albert de Luynes (d. 1630) and secondly 
Charle.5 Henry de Clcrmont-Tonnerre (d. 1674). Her daughter by 
her second husband, Madeleine Charlotte, married Francis Henry 
de Montmorenci (d. 1605) de Luynes, and, subsequently, 
members of the family of Montmorenci claimed the title of duke of 
Luxemburg. The Luxembourg palace in Paris owes its name to 
the fact that it was built on a site belonging to the duke of Luxemburg- 
Piney. 

See N. van Werveke, Beiirdge zttr Geschichte des Luxemburger 
Landes (Luxemburg, 1886-1887) ; J. Schotter, Geschichte des Luxem- 
burger Landes (Luxemburg, 1882) ; and N. Vigner, Histoire da la 
mat son de Luxembourg (Paris, lOig). 

LUXEMBURG,' or Lux^elburg {ue, the little fortress or 
town), the capital of the grand-duchy of the same , name (see 
, above), situated on the Alasette, a tributaiy of the Sffre. I^p. 
(1905) 20,984. The situation is romantic, steep diffs over- 
hanging the winding river, and the principal portion of the 
town with palace and public buildings covering a central 


plateau. The more densely populated parishes of Clausen, 
Pfaffenthal and Grund lie in the valley. As a fortress Luxem- 
burg was considered the strongest in Europe after Gibraltar, 
which it was supposed to resemble because many of its casemates 
were cut into the rock. It was dismantled in 1867. Two colossal 
viaducts carry the railway and the approach from the railway 
station to the town. Since the place ceased to be a fortress the 
population has more than doubled, and the Alzette is lined 
with tanneries, breweries and distilleries. The Hotel de Ville 
dates from 1844 and contains a collection of antiquities. The 
church of Notre Dame was built in 1613, and that of St Michael, 
with parts dating from 1320, contains the tomb of blind John of 
Luxemburg, king of Bohemia, slain at Cr6cy. There are two 
annual fete days, one in honour of Our Lady of Luxembuiig, 
patroness of the city, held on the Sunday before Ascension Day, 
and the other the annual fair or Schohermesse (tent fair), 
instituted in 1340 and held each year on the 24th of August. 

LUXEUIL-LBS-BAINS, a town of eastern France, in the 
department of Haute-Saone, 18 m. N.E. of Vcsoul. Pop. (1906) 
5195. It is situated in a region of forests on the right bank of 
the Breuchin. It has an abbey-church dating from the 13th 
and 14th centuries, containing a curious i7tii-century organ 
loft in tlie form of on immense bracket supported by a colossal 
figure of Hercules. The abbot s palace (16th and 18th centuries) 
serves as presbytery and town hall. A cloister of the 15th 
century and other buildings of the i7Lh century also remam. 
There are several mansions and houses dating from various 
periods from the 14th to tlie 16th century. The Maison Carrie, 
once the town hall, an interesting specimen of 15th-century 
architecture, was built ny Perrin Jouffroy, father of Cardinal 
Jouffroy. J'he cardinal, who was bom at l.uxeuil in 1412, built 
the house with a graceful balcony and turret which faces the 
Maison Qirr^e. The Maison dc la Bailie and the Maison Fran9ois 
I. are of the Renaissance period. The fine modem Grammont 
Hospital is in the style of Louis XIII. Luxeuil is renowned for 
its mineral springs, of which there are seventeen, two being 
ferruginous, and the rest charged with chloride of sodium ; 
their temperatures range from 70® to 158“ F. The water is 
employed for drinking and for baths. The bathing establishment 
contains a museum of Gallo-Roman antiquities and there arc 
also remains pf Roman baths and aqueducts to be seen in or 
near it. Luxeuil has a communal college. Chopper-founding, 
the spinning and weaving of cotton, lace-making, dyeing and 
.the distilling of kirsch are carried on. 

Luxeuil was the Roman Lixomum and contained many fine 
buildings at the time of its destruction by the Huns under 
Attila in 451. In 590 St Columban here founded a monastery, 
afterwards one of the most famous in Franche Comt6. In tlie 
8th century it was destroyed by the ^Saracens ; afterwards 
rebuilt, mona.stcry and town were devastated by the Normans 
in the 9th century and pillaged on several occasions afterwards. 
The abbey schools were celebrated in the middle ages and the 
abbots had great influence ; but their power was curtailed by 
the emperor Charles V. and the abbey was suppressed at the 
Revolution. 

See H. Beaumont, ttude hist, sur I'abbaye de Luxeuil, sgo-iyoo 
(Lux. 1895) ; Grandmougin and A. Gamier, HisU de la vtlle et des 
therme.^ de Luxeuil (Paris, 18OO), with lO plates. 

LUXOR, more properly El-Aksur, “ The Castles ” (plur. of 
kasr), a town of Dpper Egypt, on the east bank of the Nile 450 m. 
above Cairo by river and 418 by rail. Pop. (1907 census) 
12,644. is l^he centre for visitors to the mins of and about 
Thebes, and is frequented by travellers and invalids in the winter 
season, several fine hotels having been built for their accom- 
modation. There are Anglican and Roman Catholic churches, 
and a hospital for natives, opened in 1891. The district is the 
seat of an extensive manufacture of forged antiques. 

The temple of Luxor is one of the i^eatest of the monuments 
of 'lliebes {q.v,). It (Stands near the river bank on the S.W. side 
of the town and measures nearly 300 yds. from back to front. 
There may have been an earlier temple here, but the present 
structure, dedicated to the 'fheban triad of Ammon, Mut and 
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Khons, was erected by Amcnophis III. The great colonnade, 
which is its most striking feature, was apparently intended for 
the nave of a hypostyle hall like that of Karnak, but had to 
be hastily finished without the aisles. After the heresy of 
Amenophis IV. (Akhenaton), the decoration of this incomplete 
work was taken in hand by Tutenkhamun and Haremhib. The 
axis of the temple ran from S.W. to N.E. ; a long paved road 
bordered by recumbent rams led from the facade to the temples 
of Karnak in a somewhat more easterly direction, and 
Rameses 11. adopted the line of this avenue in adding an extensive 
court to the work of Amenophis, producing a curious change of 
axis. He embellished the walls and pylons of his court with 
scenes from his victories over Hittites and Syrians, and placed 
a number of colossal statues within it. In front of the pylon 
Rameses set up colossi and a pair of obelisks (one of which was 
taken to Paris in 1831 and re-erected in the Place de la Concorde). 
A few scenes and inscriptions were added by later kings, but the 
above is practically the history of the temple until Alexander 
the Great rebuilt the sanctuary itself. The chief religious 
festival of 'fhebes was that of “ Southern Opi,” the anaent name 
of Luxor. The sacred barks of the divinities preserved in the 
sanctuary of Karnak were then conveyed in procession by water 
to Luxor and back again ; a representation of the festal scenes 
is given on the walls of the great colonnade. The Christians built 
churches within the temple. The greater part of the old village 
of Luxor lay inside the courts : it was known also as Abu ’1 
llaggag from a Moslem saint of the 7th century, whose tomb- 
mosque, mentioned by Ibn Baluta, stands on a high heap of 
debris in the court of Rameses. This is the last of the building.s 
and rubbish which encumbered the temple before the expro- 
priation and clearances by the Service dcs Antiqiiitds began in 
1885. The principal street of Luxor follows the line of the 
ancient avenue. 

See G. Daresby, Notice explicative de$ mines du temple de Louxor 
(Cairo, 1893) ; Baedeker's Effypl. (!'. Li.. G.) 

LUXORIUS, Roman writer of epigrams, lived in Africa during 
the reigns of the Vandal kings Thrasamund, Hilderic and 
Gelimer (a.d. 496-534). He speaks of his poor circumstances, 
but from the superscription clarissimus and speclahilis in one 
MS., he seems to have held a high official position. About a 
hundred epigrams by him in various metres (the elegiac pre- 
dominating) have been preserved. They are after the manner of 
Martial, and many of them arc coarse. They deal chiefly with 
the games of the circus and works of art, and the language shows 
the author to have been well acquainted with the legends and 
antiquities of the classical period of Rome. 

Luxorius also wrote on grammatical subjects (see R. Ellis in 
Journal of Philolo^, viii., 1870). The epigrams are contained in 
the Anthologia Latina, edited by F. Biicheler and A. Riese (1894). 

LUYNES, a territorial name belonging to a noble French 
house. The family of Albert, which sprang from Thomas 
Alberti (d. 1455), seigneur de Boussargues, bailli of Viviers and 
Valence, and viguier of Bagnols and Pont St Esprit in Languedoc, 
acquired the estate of Luynes (dep. of Indre-et-Loire) in the 
1 6th century. Honors d’ Albert (d. 1592), seigneur de Luynes, 
was in the service of the three last Valois kings and of Henry IV., 
and became colonel of the French bands, commissary of artillery 
in Languedoc and governor of Beaucaire. He had three sons ; 
Charles (1578-1621), first duke of Luynes, and favourite of 
Louis Xlli. ; Honor6 (1581-1649), seigneur de Cadenet, who 
married Charlotte Eugenie d’Ailly, countess of Chaulnes, in 1619, 
and was created duke of Chaulnes in 1621 ; and L6on, seigneur 
de Brantes, who became duke of Luxemburg -Piney by his 
marriage in 1620 with Margaret Charlotte of Luxemburg. 

By her marriage with Claude of Lorraine, duke of Chevreuse, 
Marie de Rohan, the widow of the first duke of Luynes, acquired 
in 1655 the duchy of Chevreuse, which she gave in 1663 to Louis 
Charles d’Albcrt, her son by her first husband ; and from that 
time the title of duke of Chevreuse and duke of Luynes was borne 
by the eldest sons of the family of I.uynes, which also inherited 
the title of duke of Chaulnes on the extinction of the descendants 
of Honor6 d’Albert in 1698. The branch of the dukes of Luxem- 
buig-Bin^ became extinct in 1^97, 


Charles (Z578-Z62Z), the first duke of Luynes, was bvou^t up 
at court and attended the dauphin, who later became Louis XIIL 
The king shared his fondness for hunting and rapidly advanced 
him in favour. In 1615 he was appointed commander of the 
Louvre and counsellor, and the following year gr^ fakoner 
of France. He used his infiuence over &e king in Ihe court 
intrigues against the queen-mother Marie de Medici and her 
favourite (^ncini. In was Luynes who, with Vi try, captain 
of the guard, arranged the plot that ended in Concini’s assassina- 
tion (1617) and secured all the latter’s possessions in Italy and 
FraJice. In the same year he was appointed captain of the 
Ba.stille and lieutenant-general of Normandy, and married Marie 
de Rohan, daughter of the duke of Monthasson, He ^employed 
extreme measures against the pamphleteers of the time^ but 
sought peace in Italy and with the Protestants. In 1619^ 
negotiated the treaty of Angouleme by which Marie de Me^i 
was accorded complete liberty, He was made governor of 
Picardy in 1619 ; suppressed an uprising of nobles in 1620 ; and 
in 1621, with slight military ability or achievement^ was ap* 
pointed constable of France. His rapid rise to p)ower made him 
a host of enemies, who looked upon him as but a second Concini* 
In order to justify his newly-won laurels, Luynes undertook an 
expedition against the Protestants, but died of a fever in the 
midst of the campaign, at Longueville in Guienne, on the 15th 
of December 1621, 

His brother Honord (1581-1649), first duke of Chaulnes, was 
governor of Picardy and marshal of France (1619), and defended 
his province successfully in 1625 and 1635. Louis Auguste 
d’Albert d’Ailly (1676-1744), duke of Chaulnes, also became 
marshal of France (1741). Louis Joseph d’Albert de Luynes 
(1670-1750), prince of Grimberghen, was in the service of the 
emperor Cliarles VII., and became field-marshal and ambassador 
in France. 

Several members of the family of Albert were distinguished 
in letters and science. Louis Charles d’Albert (1620-1690), 
duke of Luynes, son of the constable, was an ascetic writer 
and friend of the Jansenists ; Paul d’Albert de Luynes (1703- 
1788), cardinal and archbislxop of Sens, an astronomer ; Michel 
Ferdinand d’Albert d’Ailly (1714-1769), duke of Chaulnes, a 
writer on mathematical instruments, and his son Marie Joseph 
Louis (1741-1793), a chemist; and Honor6 Theodore Paul 
Joseph (1802-1867), duke of Luynes, a writer on archaeology. 

For the first duke see Rocueil des pieces les plus curieuses gut ont 
esU iaites pendant le rdgne du comiestabh M, de Luynes (2nd^ed., 
1624) ; Lc Vassor, Histoire de Louis XIIL (Paris, 1757) ; Grifi^ 
Histoire du r^gne de Louts XIIL, roi de France et de Navarre (Paris, 
1758); V. Cousin, “ Le Due et conrt6table de Luynes,” in Jeurnal 
des savants (1861-1863) ; B. Zeller, Etudes critiques sur le rigne da 
Louts XIIL : le connitable de Luynes, Montatdtmt et la Vatteline 
(Paris, 1879) ; E, Pavie, La Guerre entre Louis XIIL et Mdfeie de 
Mfdicis (Paris, 1899) ; Lavisse, Histoire de France, vi.*, 141-216 
(Paris, 1905). 

LUZAN CLARAMUNT de SUELVES Y GURBEA, IGNACIO 

(1702-1 7 54X Spanish critic and poet, was born at Saragossa on 
the 28th of March 1702. His youth was passed under the 
of his uncle, and, after studying at Milan, he graduated in 
philosophy at the university of Catania. In 1723 he took minor 
orders, but abandoned his intention of entering, the church and 
took up his residence at Naples, where he read assiduously. 
Business took him to Spain in 1733, and he became known m 
Madrid as a scholar with a tendency towards innovations, in 
literature. La Poetica, d Reglas de la poesia m general y de sys 
principales especies (1737) proved t^at this imprccfsion was 
correct. He at once took rank as the leader of the literary 
reformers, and his courteous determination earned ham the 
respect of his opponents. In 1747 he was appointed secretaiy' to 
the Spanish embassy in Paris and, on returning to M{^drid*in 
1750, was elected to the Academia Po^tica del Buen Gusto,” 
where, on account of his travels, he was knowi^ by the sobriquet 
of £1 Pere^pno. He became master of the mint azxl treasurer o( 
the royal library. He died at Madrid, after a shprt Uipess, on 
the 19th of May 1754. Luzdn was not the pioneer of 
Italian theories in Spain, but he was their pqwerful 
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exponent, and his Poetica is an admirable example of destructive 
criticism. The defects of Lope de Vega and Calderon arc indi- 
cated with vigilant severity, but on the constructive side Luzdn 
is notably weak, for he merely proposes to substitute one ex- 
liausted convention for another. The doctrine of the dramatic 
unities had not the saving virtues which he ascribed to it, and, 
though he succeeded in banishing the older dramatists from 
the boards, he and his school failed to produce a single piece of 
more than mediocre merit. His theories, derived chiefly from 
Muratori, were ineffective in practice ; but their ingenuity 
cannot be denied, and they acted as a stimulus to the partisans 
of the national tradition. 

LUZ-SAINT-SAUVEUR, a town of south-western France in 
the department of Hautes-Pyrenees, 21 m. S. of Lourdes by rail. 

(1906) 1069. T.uz is beautifully situated at a height of 
2240 ft. on the Bastan. It has a remarkable church, built by the 
Templars in the 12th and 13th centuries and fortified later. 
The crenelated ramparts with which it is surrounded, and the 
tower to the north of the apse resembling a keep, give it the aspect 
of a fortress ; other interesting features are the Romanesque 
north door and a chapel of the i6th century. The village of St 
Sauveur lies a little above Luz on the left bank of the gorge of 
the Gave de Pau, which is crossed higher up by the imposing 
Pont Napoleon (i860). It is ii pleasant summer resort, and is 
visited for its warm sulphurous springs. Discovered in the i'6th 
century, the waters came into vogue after 1820, in which year 
they were visited by the duchesses of Angouleme and Bcrr)'. 
There is much picturesque mountain scenery in the vicinity ; 
12 m. to the .south is the village of Gavarnie, above which is the 
magnificent rock amphitheatre or cirque of Gavarnie, with its 
cascade, one of the highest in Europe. 

LUZZATTI, LUIGI (1841- ), Italian economist and 

financier, was born of Jewish parents at Venice on the iith of 
March 1841. After completing his studies in law at the university 
of Padua, he attracted the attention of the Austrian police by his 
lectures on political economy, and was obliged to emigrate. 
In 1863 he obtained a professorship at the Milan Technical 
Institute ; in 1867 he was appointed professor of constitutional 
law at Padua, ^whence he was transferred to the university 
of Rome. Gifted with eloquence and energy, he popularized 
in Italy the economic ideas of Schultzc-Delitzsch, worked for 
the establishment of a commercial college at Venice, and contri- 
buted to the spread of people’s banks on a basis of limited 
liability throughout the country. In 1869 he was appointed by 
Minghetti under secretary of state to the ministry of agriculture 
and commerce, in which capacity he abolished government 
control over commercial companies and promoted a state 
inquiry into the:jonditions of indu.stry. Though theoretically a 
free trader, he was largely instrumental in creating the Italian 
protective system. In 1877 he participated in the commercial 
negotiations with France, in 1878 compiled the Italian customs 
tariff, and subsequently took a leading part in the negotiations 
of all the commercial treaties between Italy and other countries. 
./! 5 )pointed minister of the treasury in the first Di Rudini cabinet 
of 1891, he imprudently abolished the .system of frequent clear- 
ings of bank-notes between the state banks, a measure which 
facilitated the duplication of part of the paper currency and 
hastened the bank crisis of 1893. In 1896 he entered the second 
Di Rudini cabinet as minister of the treasury, and by timely 
legislation helped to save the bank of Naples from failure. 
After his fall from office in June 1898, his principal achievement 
was the negotiation of the Franco-Italian commercial treaty, 
though, as deputy, journalist and professor, he continued to take 
an active part in all political and economic manifestations. 
He was again minister of the treasury from November 1903 to 
March 1905 in GioTitti’s second administration, and for the third 
time from Februar)^ to May 1906, under Sonnino’s premiership. 
During the latter term of office he achieved the conversion of the 
Italian 5 % ^ct»t (reduced to 4 % by the tax) to 3} % to be 
eventually lowered to 3! %, an operation which other ministers 
had attempted without success ; although the actual con- 
version was not completed until after the fall of the cabinet of 


which he formed part the merit is entirely his. In 1907 he was 
president of the co-operative congress at Cremona. 

See L. Cali's Kisorgimento Jtaliano, vol. ii. (Milan, 1886), which 
contains a biographical sketch of Luzzatti. 

LUZZATTO, MOSES ^AYIM (1707-1747), Hebrew dramatist 
and mystic, was born in Padua 1707, and died at Acre 1 747. He 
was influenced by Isaac Luria (^.7^) on the mystical side, and 
on the poetical side by Italian drama of the school of Guarini 
(q.v.). He attacked Leon of Modena’s anti-Kabbalistic treatises, 
and as a result of his conflict with the Venetian Rabbinate left 
Italy for Amsterdam, where, like Spinoza, he maintained him- 
self by grinding lenses. Here, in 1740, he wrote his popular 
religious manual the Path oj the Upright {Messilath Yesharim) 
and other ethical works. He visited London, but finally settled 
in Palestine, where he died. Luzzatto’s most lasting work is in 
the realm of Hebrew drama. His best-known compositions are : 
the Tower oj Victory (Migdal * 0 z) and Glory to the Upright 
{Layesharim Tehillah), Both of these dramas, which were not 
printed at the time but were widely circulated in manuscript, are 
of the type which preceded the Shakespearean age — they are 
allegorical and all the characters are types. The beautiful 
Hebrew style created a new school of Hclirew poetry, and the 
Hebrew renaissance which resulted from the career of Moses 
Mendels.sohn owed much to Luzzatto. 

See Griitz, History of the Jews, v. ch. vii. ; I. Abrahain.s, Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages, pp. lyo, 268 ; N. Slouschz, The Renascence 
of Hebrew Literature, ch. i. (!• A.) 

LUZZATTO, SAMUEL DAVID (1800-1865), Jewish .scholar, 
was born at Trieste in 1800, and died at Padua in 1865. He was 
the most di.stinguished of the Italian Jewish scholars of the iqth 
century. The first Jew to suggest emendations to the text of the 
Hebrew Bible, he edited Isaiah (1856-1867), and wrote a com- 
mentary on the l^entateuch (1871). His grammatical works 
were mostly written in Italian. He also contributed to the 
history of the Synagogue liturgy, and enjoys with Geiger {q.v,) 
and Zunz {q,v) the honour of reviving interest in the medieval 
Hebrew hymnology and secular ver.se. 

See Gratz, History of the Jews (Eng. tran.'i.), v. 622 seq. ; N. 
Slouschz, The Renascence of Hebrew Literature, pp. 84-02 ; the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, viii. 225-226, with li.st of works. ( 1 . 

LYALL, SIR ALFRED COMYN (1835- ), Anglo-Indian 

civil servant and man of letters, son of the Rev. Alfred Lyall, 
was born in 1835, and educated at Eton and Haileybury. He 
entered the Bengal civil service in 1855, saw service during 
the Mutiny in the Bulandshahr district, at Meerut, and with the 
Khaki Risala of volunteers. He was commissioner in Bcrar 
(1867), secretary to the government of India in the Home and 
Foreign departments, lieutenant-governor of the North-western 
Provinces (1882-1887), and member of the Council of India 
(1888-1903). Among his writings, his Verses Written in India 
(1889) attained considerable popularity, and in his Asiatic 
Studies (1882 and 1899) he displays a deep insight into Indian 
life and character. He wrote the Life of Lord Dufferin (i 905 )> 
and made numerous contributions to periodical literature. 

LYALL, EDNA, the pen-name of Ada Ellen Bayly (1857- 
T903), English novelist. She was born at Brighton in 1857, the 
daughter of a barrister. Her parents died while she was a child, 
and she was brought up at Caterham, Surrey. At Eastbourne, 
where most of her life was spent, she was well known for her 
philanthropic activity. She died on the 8th of February 1903. 
Edna Ly all’s vogue as a novelist was the result of a combination 
of the story-teller’s gift with a sincere ethical and religious .spirit 
of Christian tolerance, which at the time was new to many 
readers. Though her Won by Waiting (1879) had some success, 
it was with Donovan (1882) and We Two (1884), in which the 
persecuted atheist was inevitably identified with Charles Brad- 
laugh, that she became widely popular. Other novels were 
In the Golden Days (1885), a story of the Great Rebellion ; 
Knight Errant (1887); Autobiography of a Slander (1887); A 
Hardy Horseman (1889) ; Derrick Vaughan, The Story of a 
! Novelist (1889) ; To Right the Wrong (1^2) ; Doreen (1894), a 
statement of the case for Irish Home Rule ; The Autobiography 
of a Truth (1896), the proceeds of which were devoted to the 
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Armenian Relief Fund ; In Spite of All (1901), which had origin- 
ally been produced by Mr Ben Greet as a play ; and The Bruges 
Letters ( 1902 ), a book for children. 

A Life by J. N. Escreet appeared in 1904, and a shorter account of 
her by the Rev. G. A. Payne was printed at Manchester in 1903. | 

LY ALLPUR, a district of India, in the Multan division of the 
Punjab. It was constituted in 1904 to comprise the “ Chenab 
Colony,” being the waste portion of the former Jhang district 
that is now irrigated by the Lower Chenab canal. Area, 3075 
sq. m. ; pop. (1906) 654,666. It is traversed by a section of the 
North-western railway. The headquarters are at Lyallpur 
town (pop. in 1906, 13,483), named after Sir James Lyall, a 
lieutenant-governor. It contains several factories for ginning 
and pressing cotton. 

Sec Chenab Colony Gazetteer (Lahore, 1904). 

LYCAEUS (Mons Lycaeus, opos' : mod, DiapJwrti\ 

a mountain in Arcadia, sacred to Zeus Lycaeus, who was said 
to have been born and brought up on it, and the home of Pelasgus 
and his son Lycaon, who is said to have founded the ritual of 
Zeus practised on its summit. This seems to have involved a 
human sacrifice, and a feast in which the man who received the 
portion of a human victim was changed to a wolf, as Lycaon 
had been after sacrificing a child. The altar of Zeus consists of a 
great mound of ashes with a retaining wall. It was said that no 
shadows fell within the precincts ; and that any who entered it 
died within the year. 

LYCANTHROPY (Gr. Apkos, wolf, av 6 fmTro<;, man), a name 
employed (i) in folk-lore for the liability or power of a human 
being to undergo transformation into an animal ; (2) in pathology 
for a form of insanity in which the patient believes that he is 
transformed into an animal and behaves accordingly. 

1 . Although the term lycanthropy properly speaking refers to 
metamorphosis into a wolf (see Werwolf), it is in practice used 
of transformation into any animal The Greeks also spoke of 
kynanthropy (Kvm-, dog) ; in India and the Asiatic islands the 
tiger is the commonest form, in North Europe the bear, in Japan 
the fox, in Africa the leopard or hyena, sometimes also the lion, 
in South America the jaguar ; but though there is a tendency 
for the most important carnivorous animal of the area to take 
the first place in stories and beliefs as to transformation, the less 
important beasts of prey and even harmless animals like the deer 
also figure among the wcr-animals. 

Lycanthropy is often confused with transmigration ; but the 
essential feature of the wer-animal is that it is the alternative 
form- or the double of a living human being, while the soul-animal 
is the vehicle, temporary or permanent, of the spirit of a dead 
human being. The vampire is sometimes regarded as an example 
of lycanthropy ; but it is in human form, sometimes only a head, 
sometimes a whole b«dy, sometimes that of a living person, 
at others of a dead man who issues nightly from the grave to prey 
upon the living. 

Even if the denotation of lycanthropy be limited to the animal- 
metamorphosis of living human beings, the beliefs classed 
together under this head are far from uniform, and the term is 
somewhat capriciously applied. The transformation may be 
voluntary or involuntary, temporary or permanent ; the wer- 
animal may be the man himself metamorphosed, it may be his 
double whose activity leaves the real man to all appearance 
unchanged, it may be his soul, which goes forth seeking whom 
it may devour and leaving its body in a state of trance ; or it 
may be no more than the messenger of the human being, a real 
animal or a familiar spirit, whose intimate connexion with its 
owner is shown by the fact that any injury to it is believed, by 
a phenomenon known as repercussion, to cause a corresponding 
injury to the human being. 

The phenomenon of repercussion, the power of animal meta- 
morphosis, or of sending out a familiar, real or spiritual, as a 
messenger, and the supernormal powers conferred by association 
with such a familiar, are also attributed to the magician, male 
and ‘female, all the world over; and witch superstitions are 
closely parallel to, if not identical with, lycanthropic beliefs, 
the occasional involuntary character of lycanthropy being 
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I almost the sole distinguishing feature. In another direction the 
I phenomenon of repercussion is asserted to manifest itself in con- 
j nexion with the bush-soul of the West African and the nagual of 
Central America ; but though there is no line of demarcation to 
be drawn on logical grounds, the assumed power of the magician 
and the intimate association of the bush-soul or the nagual with 
a human being are not termed lycanthropy. Nevertheless it will 
be well to touch on both these beliefs here. 

In North and Central America, and to some extent in West 
Africa, Australia and other parts of the world, every male 
acquires at puberty a tutelary spirit (see Demonology); in 
some tribes of Indians the youth kills the animal of which he 
dreams in his initiation fast ; its claw, skin or feathers are put 
into a little bag and become his “ medicine ” and must be care- 
fully retained, for a “ medicine ” once lost can never be replaced. 
In West Africa this relation is said to be entered into by meafS 
of the blood bond, and it is so close that the death of the animal 
causes the man to die and vice versa. Elsewhere the possession 
of a tutelary spirit in animal form is the privilege of the magician. 
In Alaska the candidate for magical powers has to leave the 
abodes of men ; the chief of the gods sends an otter to meet him, 
which he kills by saying “ 0 ” four times ; he then cuts out its 
tongue and thereby secures the powers which he seeks. The 
Malays believe that the office of pawang (priest) is only hereditary 
if the soul of the dead priest, in the form of a tiger, passes into 
the body of his son. While the familiar is often regarded as the 
alternative form of the magician, the nagual or bush-soul is 
commonly regarded as wholly distinct from the human being. 
Transitional beliefs, however, are found, especially in Africa, 
in which the power of transformation is attributed to the whole 
of the population of certain areas. The people of Banana arc 
said to change themselves by magical means, composed of human 
embryos and other ingredients, but in their leopard form they 
may do no hurt to mankind under pain of retaining for ever 
the beast shape. In other cases the change is supposed to be 
made for the pjurposes of evil magic and human victims are 
not prohibited. ^We can, therefore, draw no line of demarcation, 
and this makes it probable that lycanthropy is connected with 
nagualism and the belief in familiar spirits, rather than' with 
metempsychosis, as Dr 'fylor argues, or with tcflemism, as sug- 
gested by J , F. M‘ Lennon. A further link is supplied by the Zulu 
belief that the magician’s familiar is really a transformed human 
being ; when he finds a dead body on which he can work his 
spells without fear of discovery, the wizard breathes a sort of 
life into it, which enables it to move and speak, it being thought 
that some dead wizard has taken possession of it. He then burns 
a hole in the head and through the aperture extracts the tongue. 
Further spells have the effect of changing thejevivified body 
into the form of some animal, hyena, owl or wild cat, the latter 
being most in favour. This creature then becomes the wizard’s 
servant and obeys him in all things ; its chief use is, however, 
to injflict, sickness and death upon persons who are disliked by 
its master. 

Lya$Hthropy in Europe, — The wolf is the commonest form of tlH 
wer-atllmal (sec Werwolf), though in the north the bear disputes 
its pre-eminence. In ancient Greece the dog was also associated 
with the belief. Marccllu.s of Sida, who wrote under the Antonines, 
gives an account of a disease which befell people in February ; but 
a pathological state seems to be meant. 

Lycanthropy in Africa, — In Abyssinia the power of transformation 
is attributed to the Boudas, and at the same time we have records 
of pathological lycanthropy (see below). Blacksmiths are credited 
with magical powers in many parts of the world, and it is significant 
that the Boudas are workers in iron and clay ; in the Life of N. 
Pearce (i. 287) a European observer tells a story of a supposed trans* 
formation which took place in his presence and almost before his 
eyes; but it docs not appear how far hallucination rather than 
coincidence must be invoked to explain the experience. 

The Wer-tiger of the East Indies, — The Poso-Alfurcs of central 
Celebes believe that man has three souls, the t«osa, the angga and 
the tanoana. The inosa is the vital principle ; it can be detected 
in the veins and arteries ; it is given to man by one of the great 
natural phenomena, more especially the wind. The angga is the* 
intellectual part of man ; its seat is unknown ; after death it goes 
to tlie undcr-worldj and, unlike the inosa^ which is believed to 
be dissolved into its original elements, takes possession of an 
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immateri&l body. The UMioana is the divine in man and after death 
returns to its lord, Poewerapala boeroe. It goes forth during sleep, 
and all that it sees it wliispers into the sleeper's car and then he 
dreams. According to another account, the tanodna is the sub- 
stance by which man lives, thinks and acts ; the tanoana of man, 
{^ants and animal.s is of the same nature. A man's ianoana can be 
strengthened by those of others ; wlien the ianoana is long away or 
destroyed iho man dies. The ianoana seems to be the soul of which 
lycanthropic feats are asserted. 

Among the Toradjas of central Celebes it is believed that a man's 
" inside " can take the form of a cat, wild pig, ape, deer or other 
animal, and afterwards resume human form ; it is termed lamboyo. 
The exact relation of tlie lamboyo to the Ianoana does not seem to be 
settled ; if will be seen below that the view seems to vary. According 
to some the power of transformation is a gift of the gods, but others 
hold that werwolfism is contagious and may be acquired by eating 
food left by a werwolf or even by leaning one’s head against the same 
pillar. The Todjoers hold that any one who touches blood becomes 
tes*.verwolf. In accordance with this view is the belief that wer- 
wolfism can be cured ; the breast atid stomach of the werman must 
be rubbed and^nchod, just as when any otlier witch object lias to 
be extracted. The patient drinks medicine, and the contagion leaves 
tlie body in the form ol snakes and worms. There are certain marks 
by which a werman can be recognized. His eyes are unsteady and 
sometimes green with dark shadows underneath. He does not sleep 
soundly and fireflies come out of his mouth. His lips remain red in 
spite of betel chewing, and lie has a long tongue. The Todjoers add 
tiiat his hair stands on end. 

Some of the forms of the lamboyo are distinguishable from ordinary 
animals by the fact that they run about among the houses ; the wer- 
btiffalo has only one horn, and the wor-pig transforms itself into an 
ants' neat, such as hangs from trees. Some say that the werman 
does not really takes the form of an animal himself, but, like the 
sorcerer, only sends out a messenger. The lamboyo attacks by prefer- 
ence solitary individuals, for he does not like to be observed. The 
victim feels sleepy and loses consciousness ; the lamboyo then assumes 
human form (his body being, however, still at home) and cuts up his 
victim, scattering the fragments all about. He then takes the liver 
and eats it, puts the body together again, licks it with his long 
tongue and joins it together. When tlie victim comes to himself 
again he has no idea that anything unusual has happened to him. 
He goes home, but soon begins to feel unwell. In a few days he dies, 
but before his death he is able sometimes to name tlie werman to 
whom he has fallen a victim. 

From this account it might be inferred that the lamboyo was 
identical with the ianoana ; the absence of the lamboyo seems to 
entail a condition of unconsciousness, and it can assume human 
form. In other cases, however, tlic lamboyo seems to be analogous 
to the familiar of the sorcerer. The Toradjas tell a story of how 
a man once came to a house and asked the woman to give him a 
rendezvous ; it was night and she was asleep ; the question was put 
three times before the answer was given “ in the tobacco plantation.” 
The husband was awake, ami next clay followed his wife, who was 
irresistibly drawn thither. The werman came to meet her in human 
form, although his body was engaged in building a new house, and 
caused the woman to faint by stamping three times on the ground. 
Thereupon the husband attacked the werman with a piece of wood, 
and the latter to escape trauslonned himself into a leaf ; this the 
husliatid put into a piece ol bamboo and fastened the ends so that he 
could not e.scapt,. He then went back to the village and put the 
bamboo in the fire. The werman said ” Don't," and as soon as it 
was burnt he fell dead. 

In another case a woman died, and, as her death was believed to 
be due to the malevolence of a werwolf, her husband watched by 
her body. For, like Indian witches, the werwolf, for some reasem, 
wishes to revive his victim and comes in human fonn to carry off 
fcie coffin. As soon as the woman was brought to life the husband 
attacked the werwolf, who transformed himself into a piece of wood 
and was burnt. The woman remained alive, but her murderer died 
the same night. 

According to a third form of the belief, the body of the wennan 
is itself transformed. One evening a man left the hut in which a 
party wore preparing to piiss the night ; one of his companions 
heard a deer and fired into the darkness. Soon after the man came 
back and said he had been shot. Although no marks were to be 
seen he died a few days later. 

In Central Java wc meet with another kind of wer-tiger. The 
power of transformation is regarded as due to inheritance, to the 
use of spells, to fasting and will-power, to the use of charms, &c. 
Save when it is hungry or has just cause for revenge it is not hostile 
to man ; in fact, it is said to take its animal form only at night 
and to guard the plantations from wild pigs, exactly as tl^ bcUams 
(magicians) of Yucatan were said to guard the corn fields in animal 
form. Va^ants of this belief a.ssert that the wennan does not recog- 
nize his friends unless they call him by name, or that he goes out as 
.a mendicant and transforms himself to take vengeance on those who 
refuse him alms. Somewhat similar is the belief of the Khonds ; for 
them the tiger is friendly ; lie reserves his wrath for their enemies, 
and a man ik said to take the form of a tiger in order to wreak a just 
vengeance. 


Lycanihropy in South wtfwsWra. -^According to K. F. P. v. Martius 
the kanaima is a human being who emplojp poison to carry out his 
function of blood avenger ; other authorities represent the kanaima 
as a jaguar, which is either an aven^r of blood or the familiar of a 
cannibalistic sorcerer. The Europeans of Brazil hold that the 
seventh child of the same sex in unbroken succession becomes- a 
wer-maii or woman, and takes the form of a horse, goat, jaguar 
or pig. 

II. As a pathological state lycanthropy may be described 
as a kind of hysteria, and may perhaps be brought into con- 
nexion with the form of it known as latdh. It is characterized 
by the patient’s belief that he has been metamorphosed into an 
animal, and is often accompanied by a craving for strange 
articles of food, including the flesh of living beings or of corpses. 
In the lower stages of culture the state of the patient is commonly 
explained as due to possession, but where he leaves the neighbour- 
hood of man real metamorphosis may be asserted, as in ordinary 
tycanthropic beliefs. Marcellus of Sida says that in Greece the 
patients frequented the tombs at night ; they were recognizable 
oy their yellow complexion, hollow eyes and dry tongue. The 
Garrows of India are said to tear their hair when they arc seized 
with the complaint, wliich is put down to the use of a drug 
applied to the forehead ; this recalls the stories of the witch’s 
salve in Europe. In Abyssinia the patient is usually a woman ; 
two forms arc distinguished, caused by the hyena and the leopard 
respectively. A kind of trance ushers in the fit ; the fingers are 
clenched, the eyes glazed and the nostrils distended ; the patient, 
when she comes to herself, laughs hideously and runs on all 
fours. The exorcist is a blacksmith ; as a rule, he applies onion 
or garlic to her nose and proceeds to question the evil spirit. 

Bihliography. — For the anthropological side of the .subject see 
bibliogra})hy to Werwolf ; also TtjdskYifi voor indhche Taal, Land 
cn Volkenkunde, xxviii. 538, xli. 54K. 5O8 ; Med, Zendclindb^enooU 
schap, xxxix. 3, lO ; O. Stoll, Su^qosHon, p. 418 ; W. H. Brett, 
Indians of British Guiana. For the pathological .side, see Hack 
Tiike, Diet, of Psychological Medicine, k.v. ” Lycanthropy ” ; Did. 
des sciences mi'dicales', Waldnieior, Autobiography ^ p. 64 ; A. J. 
Hayes, Source of Blue Nile, p. 286 t-eq. ; Abh. phil.- hist. Klusse kgl. 
sdchsii,che Gesellschaft der Wiss. 17, No. 3. (N. W. T.) 

LYCAON, in Greek mythology, son of Pelasgus, tlie mythical 
first king of Arcadia. He, or his fifty impious sons, entertained 
Zeus and set before him a dish of human flesh ; the god pushed 
away the dish in disgust and either killed the king and his sons 
by lightning or turned them into wolves (Apollodorus iii. 8 , 
Ovid, Metam, i. 198). Some say that Lycaon slew and dished 
up his own son Nyctimus (Clem. Alex. Protrept. ii. 36 ; Nonnus, 
Dionys. xviii. 20 ; Amobius iv. 24). The deluge was said to 
have been sent by Zeus in the time of Deucalion in consequence 
of the sons’ impiety. Pausanias (viii. 2) says that Lycaon 
.sacrificed a child to Zeus on the altar on mount Lycaeus, and 
immediately after the sacrifice was turned into a wolf. This 
gave rise to the story that a man was turtied into a wolf at each 
annual sacrifice to Zeus Lycaeus, but recovered his human form 
if he abstained from human flesh for ten years. The oldest 
city, the oldest cultus (that of Zeus Lycaeus), and the first 
civilization of Arcadia are attributed to Lycaon. His story 
has been variously interpreted. According to Weizsiicker, he 
was an old Pelasgian or pre-Hellenic god; to whom human 
sacrifice was offered, bearing a non-Hellenic name similar to 
Ai^kos, whence the story originated of his metamorphosis into a 
wolf. His cult was driven out by that of the Hellenic Zeus, and 
Lycaon himself was afterwards represented as an evil spirit, 
who had insulted the new deity by setting human flesh before 
him. Robertson Smith considers the sacrifices offered to the 
wolf-Zeus in Arcadia to have been originally cannibal feasts of 
a wolf-tribe, who recognized the wolf as their totem. Usener 
and others identify Lycaon with Zeus Lycaeus, the god of light, 
who slays his son Nyctimus (the dark) or is succeeded by him, 
in allusion to the perpetual succession of night and day. Accord- 
ing to Ed. Meyer, the belief that Zeus Ly(^us accepted human 
sacrifice in the form of a wolf was the origin of the myth that 
Lycaon, the founder of his colt, became a wolf, ue. participated 
in the nature of the god by the act of sacrifice, as did all who 
afterwards duly performed it. W. Mannhardt sees in the 
ceremony an allusion to certain agricultural rites, the object of 
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Which was to prevent the failure of the crops and to avert 
pestilence (or to protect them and the flocks against the ravages 
of wolves). Others {e.g. V. B6rard) take Zeus Lyca^s for a 
Semitic Baal, whose worship was imported into Arcadia by the 
Phoenicians ; Immerwahr identifies him with Zeus Phyxios, 
the god of the exile who flees on account of his having shed blood. 
Another explanation is that the place of the sacred wolf once 
worshipped in Arcadia was taken in cult by Zeus Lycaeus, and 
in popular tradition by Lycaon, the ancestor of the Arcadians, 
who was supposed to have been punished for his insulting treat- 
ment of Zeus. It is possible that the whole may be merely a 
reminiscence of a superstition similar to the familiar werwolf 
stories. 

See articles by P. Wcizsacker in Roscher’s Lcxikon and by G. 
Foug^^res (s.v. “ Lykaia ") in Daremberg and Saglio's Dictionnaire 
des antiquiUs ; W. Immerwabr, Dte K%Ute und Mytken AthadienSy i. 
(1891), p. 14 ; L. R. Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, i. (1896), p. 40 ; 
A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion (1899) ; C. Pascal, Studii di 
anti child, e mitologia (1896), who sees in Lycaon a god of death 
honoured by -human sacrifice ; Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alien 
Geschichte, i. (1892), p. 60 ; W. Mannhardt, Wald- und Feldkulte, ii. 
(*905) I G. Fougeres, Manhnee et VArcadie onentale (1898), 

202 ; V. B6rard, De I'ongine des cultes arcadiens (1894) ; H. D. 

iiller, Mytholvgte der gricohischen Sidmme, ii. (1861), p. 78 ; H. 
XJneneT,Rhei Hisses Museum, liii. (1898), p. 375 ; G. Gdrres, Berliner 
Studien filr classische Phtlologie, x. i (1889), who regards the Lycaca 
as a funeral festival conutseted with the changes of vegetation ; 
Vollgraf. De Ovidii mythopoeia \ a concise statement of the various 
forms ol the legend in O. Grui^pc, Grieohische Mythologie, ii. p. 920, 
n. 4 ; see also LYCANTHnopy ; D. Bassi. " Apollo Liceo,” in Rivista 
di sinria antica, i. (1895); and Frazer’s Pausanias, iv. p. 189. 

(J. H. F.) 

LYCAONIA, in ancient geography, a large region in the 
interior of Asia Minor, north of Mount Taurus. It was bounded 
on the E. by Cappadocia, on the N. by Galatia, on the W. by 
Phrygia and Pisidia, while to the S. it extended to the chain of 
Mount Taurus, where it bordered on the country popularly 
called in earlier times Cilicia Tracheia and in the Byzantine 
period Isauria ; but its boundaries varied greatly at different 
times. I'he name is not found in Herodotus, but Lycaonia is 
mentioned by Xenophon as traversed by Cyrus the younger on 
his march through Asia. That author describes Iconium as 
the last city of Phrygia ; and in Acts xiv. 5 St Paul, after leaving 
Iconium, crossed the frontier and came to Lystra in Lycaonia. 
Ptolemy, on the other hand, includes Lycaonia as a part of the 
province of Cappadocia, with which it was associated by the 
Romans for administrative purposes ; but the two countries 
are clearly distinguished both by Strabo and Xenophon and by 
authorities generally. 

Lycaonia is described by Strabo as a cold region of elevated 
plains, affording pasture to wild asses and to sheq^ ; and at the 
present day sheep aboiind, but asses are practically unknown. 
Amyntas, Icing of Galatia, to whom the district was for a time 
subject, maintained there not less than three hundred flocks. 
It forms part of the interior tableland of Asia Minor, and has 
an elevation of more than 3000 ft. It suffers from want of water, 
aggravated in some parts by abundance of salt in the soil, so 
that the northern portion, extending from near Iconium to the 
salt lake of Tatta and the frontiers of Galatia, is almost wholly 
barren, only small patches being cultivated near Iconium and 
the large villages. The soil, where water is supplied, is produc- 
tive. In ancient times great attention was paid to storing and 
distributing the water, so that much land now barren was 
formerly cultivated and supported a large number of cities. 

The plain is interrupted by some minor groups of mountains, 
of volcanic character, of which the Kara Dagh in the south, a 
few miles north of Karaman, rises above’ 7000 ft., while the 
Kwadja Dagh, north-east of it, though of inferior elevation, 
presents a striking range of volcanic cones. The mountains in 
the north-west, near Iconium and Laodicea, are the termination 
of the Sultan Dagh range, which traverses a large part of Phrygia. 

The Lycaonians appear to have been in e^rly times to a.great 
extent independent of the Persian empire, and were like their 
neighbours the Isaurians a wild and lawless race of freebooters ; 
but their country ym& traversed by one of the great natural lines 
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of high road through Asia Minor, from Sardis and Ephesuls to the 
Cilician gates, and a few considerable towns grew up along or 
near this line. The most important was Iconium, in the most 
fertile spot in the country, of which it was always regktded by 
the Romans as the capital, although ethnoloi^cally it was 
Phrygian. It is still called Konia, and it was the caprcal of the 
Seljuk Turkish empire for several centuries. A Kttle farther 
north, immediately on the frontier of Ph^gia, stood Laodicea 
(Ladik), called Combusta, to distinguish it from the Phrygian 
city of that name ; and in the south, near the foot of Mount 
Taurus, was Laranda, now called Karaman, which has given 
name to the province of Karamania. Derbe and Lystra, which 
appear from the Acts of the Apostles to have been considerable 
towns, were between Iconium and Laranda. There were many 
other towns, which became bishoprics in Byzantine timjj- 
Lycaonia was Christianized very early; and its ecclesiastiST 
system was more completely organized in its final form during 
the 4th century than that of any other region of Asia Minor. 

After the defeat of Antiochus the Great, Lycaonia was given 
by the Romans to Eumenes IL, king of Pergamos. About 160 
B.c. part of it, the Tetrarchy of Lycaonia,'* was added to 
Galatia ; and in 129 B.c. the eastern half (usually called during 
the following 200 years Lycaonia proper) was given to Cappa- 
docia as an eleventh strategia. In the readjustment of the 
Provinciae, 64 B.c., by Pompey after the Mithridatic wars, he 
gave the northern part of the tetrarchy to Galatia and the 
eastern part of the eleventh strategia to Cappadocia. The re- 
mainder was attached to Cilicia. Its administration and group- 
ing changed often under the Romans. In a.d. 371 Lycaonia was 
first formed into a separate province. It now forms part of the 
Konia vildyet. » 

The Lycaonians appear to have retained a distinct nationality 
in the time of Strabo, but their ethnical affinities are unknown. 
The mention of the Lycaonian language in the Acts of the 
Apostles (xiv. 11) shows that the native language was spoken by 
the common people at Lystra about a.d. 50 ; and probably it 
was only later and under Christian influence that Greek took its 
place. 

See Sir W. M. Ramsay, ’Historical Geography of Asia Minor (1890), 
Historical Commen^y on Galatians (1899) and C^Hes of St Paul 
(1907); also an article on the t^ography in the Jahreshefte des 
Oestfrr. Archaeolog. Jnstituts, 194 (Beiblatt) pp. 57-132. 

(W. M. Ra.) 

LYCEUM, the latinized form of Gr. Avkslov^ the name of a 
gymnasium and garden with covered walks, near the temple of 
Apollo Lyceus (’ATroA-Awi/ Avxctos)^at Athens. Aristotle taught 
here, and hence the name was applied to his school of philosophy. 
The name has been used in many languages for ijpices of instruc- 
tion, &c. In France the term lycee is given to^the secondary 
schools which are administered by the state, in contradistinction 
to the communal colleges. 

LYCIA, in ancient geography, a district in the S.'W. of Asia 
Minor, occupying the coast between Caria and Pomphylia, and 
extending inland as far as the ridge of Mt Taurus. The region 
thus designated is a peninsula projecting southward from the 
great mountain masses of the interior. It is for the most part a 
rugged mountainous country, traversed by offshoots of the 
Taurus range, which terminate on the coast in lofty promontories. 
The coast, rixough less irregular than that of Caria, is indented by 
a succession of bays — the most marked of which is the Gulf of 
Macri (anc. Glaucus Sinus) in the extreme west. A number of 
smaller bays, and broken rocky headlands, with a few small 
islets, constitute the coast-line thence to the S.E. promontory of 
Lycia, formed by a long narrow tongue of rocky hill, known in 
ancient times as the “ Sacred Promontory " (Hicra Acra), with 
three small adjacent islets, called the Chelidoman islands, which 
was regarded by some ancient geographers as the cor.inencement 
of Mt. Taurus. Though the mountain ranges of Lycia are all 
ofishoots of Mt. Taurus, in ancient times several of them wetfe 
distinguished by separate names. Such were Daedala in the* 
west, adjoining the ^If of Macri, Cragus on the sea-coast, west 
of the valley of the Xanthus, Massicytus (10,000 it.) nearly in 
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the centre of the region, and Solyma in the extreme east above 
Phaselis (7800 ft.). The steep and rugged pass between Solyma 
and the sea, called the Climax (“ I.adder ”), was the only direct 
communication between Lycia and Pamphylia. 

The only two considerable rivers are : (i) the Xanthus, which 
descends from the central mass of Mt Taurus, and flows through 
a narrow valley till it reaches the city of the same name, below 
which it forms a plain of some extent before reaching the sea, and 
(2) the Limyrus, which enters the sea near Limyra. The small 
alluvial plains at the mouths of these rivers are the only level 
ground m Lycia, but the hills that rise thence towards the 
mountains are covered with a rich arborescent vegetation. The 
upper valleys and mountain sides afford good pasture for sheep, 
and the main Taurus range encloses several extensive upland 
basin-shaped valleys (vailas), which are characteristic of that 
?P 3 bgc throughout its extent (see Asia Minor). 

The limits of Lycia towards the interior seem to have varied at 
dillerent times. The liigh and cold upland tract to the north-cast, 
called Milyas, was by some writers included in that province, though 
it is naturally more connected with Pisidia. According to Artemi- 
dorus (whose authority is followed by Strabo), the towns that 
formed the Lycian league in the days of its integrity were twenty- 
three in number ; but Pliny states tliat Lycia once possessed seventy 
towns, of which only twenty -six remained in his day. Recent re- 
searches have fully confirmed the fact that the sea-coast and the 
v'alleys were thickly studded with towns, many of which are proved 
by exis^g remains to have been places oi importance. By the aid 
of inscriptions the position of the greater part of the cities mentioned 
in ancient authors can be fixed. On the gulf of Glaucus, near the 
frontiers of Caria, stood Telmessus, an imiiortant place, while a short 
distance inland fnim it were the small towns of Daedala and Cady- 
anda. At the entrance of the valley of the Xanthus were Patara, 
Xanthus itself, and, a little higher up, Pinara on the west and Tlos 
on the east side of the valley, while Araxa .stood at the head of the 
valley, at the fool of the pass leading into the interior. Myra, one 
of the most important cities of Lycia, occupied the entrance of the 
valley of the Andriacus ; on the coast between this and the mouth 
of the Xanthus stood Antiphellus, while in the interior at a short 
distance were found Phellus, Cyaneae and Candyba. In the alluvial 
plain formed by the rivers Arycandus and Limyrus itood Limyra, 
and encircling the same bay the three small towns of Rhodiapolis, 
Corydalla and Gagae. Arycaiida commanded the upper valley of 
the river of the same name. On the east coast stood Olympus, one 
of the cities of the league, while Pliaselis, a little farther north, 
which was a much more important place, never belonged to the 
Lycian league and appears always to have maintatned an independent 
position. 

'Die cold upland district of the Milyas does not seem to have 
contained any town of importance. Podalia a^ipears to have been 
its chief place. Between the Milyas and the Pamphylian Gulf was 
the lofty mountain range of Solyma, which wfis supposed to derive 
its name from the Solymi, a people mentioned by Homer in con- 
nexion witli the Lycians and the .story of Bellcrophon. In the flank 
ol this mountain, near a place called Deliktash, was the celebrated 
fiery source called the Chimacra, which gave rise to many fables. 
It has been visk-;i*d in modem times by Captain F. Beaufort, T. A. B. 
Spratt and Edward Forbes, and other travellers, and is merely a 
stream of inflammable gas issuing from crevices in the rocks, such 
as are found in several places in the Apennines. No traces of recent 
volcanic action exist in Lycia. 

History . — The name of the Lycians, Lukki, is first met with in 
Tel el-Amarna tablets (1400 b.c.) and in the list of the 
nations from the eastern Mediterranean who invaded Egypt in 
the reign of Mineptah, the successor of Kameses IT. At that 
time they seem to have occupied the Cilician coast. Their 
occupation of Lycia was probably later, and since the Lycian 
inscriptions are not found far inland, we may conclude that they 
entered the countr>' from the sea. On the other hand the name 
appears to be preserved in Lycaonia, where some bands of them 
may have settled. According to Herodotus they called them- 
selves Termilae, written Trmmile in the native inscriptions, and 
he further states that the original inhabitants of the country 
were the Milyans and Solymi, the Lycians being invaders from 
Crete. In this tradition there is a reminiscence of the fact that 
the Lycians had been sea-rovers before their settlement in Lycia. 
The Lycian Sarpedon was believed to have taken part in the 
Trojan war. The Lydians failed to subdue Lycia, but after the 
’ fall of the Lydian empire it was conquered by Harpagus the 
general ^of Cyrus, Xanthus or Arnna, the capital, being com- 
pletely destroyed. While acknowledging the suzerainty of 


Persia, however, the Lycians remained practically independent, 
and for a time joined the Delian league. “ The son of Harpagus ” 
on the obelisk of Xanthus boasts of having sacked numerous 
cities in alliance with the Athenian goddess. The Lycians were 
incorporated into the empire of Alexander and his successors, 
but even after their conquest by the Romans, preserved their 
federal institutions as late as the time of Augustus. According 
to Strabo the principal towns in the league were Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra and Tlos ; each of these had 
three votes in the general assembly, while the other towns had 
only two or one. Taxation and the appointment of the Lyc larch 
and other magistrates were vested in the assembly. Under 
Claudius Lycia was formally annexed to the Roman empire, and 
united with Pamphylia : Theodosius made it a separate province. 

Antiquities. — Few parts of Asia Minor were less known in 
modern times than Lycia up to the iqth century. Captain 
Beaufort was the first to visit several places on the sea -coast, 
and the remarkable rock-hewn tombs of Telmessus had been 
already described by Dr Clarke, but it was Sir Charles Fellows 
who first discovered and drew attention to the extraordinary rich- 
ness of the district in ancient remains, especially of a sepulchral 
character. His visits to the country in 1838 and 1840 were 
followed by an expedition sent by the Briti.sh government in 
1842 to transport to England the valuable monuments now in the 
Briti.sh Museum, while Admiral Spratt and Edward Forbes 
explored the interior, and laid down its physical features on an 
excellent map. The monuments thus brought to light are among 
the most interesting of those discovered in Asia Minor, and prove 
the existence of a distinct native architecture, especially in the 
rock-cut tombs. But the theatres found in almost every town, 
some of them of very large size, are sufficient to attest the per- 
vading influence of Greek civilization ; and this is confirmed by 
the sculptures, which are for the most part wholly Greek. None 
of them, indeed, can be ascribed to a very early period, and hardly 
any trace can be found of the influence of Assyrian or other 
Orientiil art. 

One of the most interesting results of these recent researches 
has been the discovery of numerous inscriptions in the native 
language of the country, and written in an alphabet peculiar to 
Lycia. A few of these inscriptions arc bilingual, in Greek and 
Lycian, and the clue thus afforded to their interpretation has been 
followed up, first by Daniel Sharpe and Moritz Schmidt, and in 
more recent years by J. Imbert, W. Arkwright, V. Thomsen, 
A. Torp, S. Bugge and E. Kalinka. 

The alphabet was derived from the Doric alphabet of Rhodes, 
but ten other characters were added to it to express vocalic and 
other sounds not found in Greek. The attempts to connect the 
language with the Indo-European family have been unsuccessful ; 
it belongs to a separate family of speec^ which we may term 
“ Asianic.” Most of the inscriptions are sepulchral ; by far the 
longest and most important Ls that on an obelisk found at 
Xanthus, which is a historical document, the concluding part of 
it being in a peculiar dialect, supposed to be an older and poetical 
form of the language. Among the deities mentioned are Trzzube 
(Trosobis) and Trqqiz or Trqqas. 

Lycian art was modelled on that of the Greeks. The rock-cut 
tomb usually represented the house of the living, with an 
elaborate fa9ade, but in one or two instances, notably that of 
the so-called Harpy-tomb, the fa9adc is surmounted by a tall, 
square tower, in the upper part of which is the sepulchral chamber. 
Lycian sculpture followed closely the development of Greek 
sculpture, and many of the sculptures with which the tombs are 
adorned are of a high order of merit. The exquisite bas-reliefs 
on a Lycian sarcophagus now in the museum of Constantinople 
are among the finest surviving examples of classical art. The 
bas-reliefs were usually coloured. For the coinage, see Numis- 
matics, section “ Asia Minor.” 

Authorities. — C. Fellows, /wmo/ in Asia Minor {1839) and 
Discoveries in Lycia (1841) ; T. A. B. Spratt and E. Forbes, Travels 
in Lycia {1847) ; O. Benndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen in sMwest- 
licken Kleinasien (1884) ; E. Petersen and F. von Luschan, Reisen 
inLyhien (1889) ; O. Treuber, GeschicMe der Lykier (1887) ; G. Perrot 
and C. Chipiez, H\stoire de I’ art dans VantiquiU, v. (1890) ; P 
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Kretschmer, Einleiiung in die Geschichte der griechischen Sprache 
(1896) ; S. Bugge, Lykische Siudten (from 1897) ; A. Torp, Lykische 
Beitrdge (from 1898) ; V. Thomsen, iitudes lyciennes (1899) ; E. 
Kalinka and R. Heberdcy, Tituli Astae Minoris, i. (1901) ; see also 
articles Xanthus, Myra, Patara. (A. H. S.) 

LYCK, or Lyk, a town of Germany, in the Prussian province 
of East Prussia, 112 m. by rail S.E. of Konigsberg, and close to 
the frontier of Poland, on a lake and river of the same name. 
Pop. (1900) 11,386. It is the chief town of the region known as 
Masuria. On an island in the lake is a castle formerly belonging 
to the Teutonic order, and dating from 1273, now used iis a 
prison. There are iron-foundries, distilleries, breweries, tan- 
neries, paper mills and flour mills, and a trade in grain and 
cattle. 

LYCOPHRON, Greek poet and grammarian, was bom at 
Chalcis in Euboea. He flourished at Alexandria in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-247 b.c.). According to Suidas, he 
was the son of Socles, but was adopted by Lycus of Rhegium. 
He was entrusted by Ptolemy with the task of arranging the 
comedies in the Alexandrian library, and as the result of his 
labours composed a treatise On Comedy. His own compositions, 
however, chiefly consisted of tragedies (Suidas gives the titles 
of twenty, of which very’- few fnigments have been preserved), 
which secured him a place in the Pleiad of Alexandrian tr^edians. 
One of his poems, Alexandra or Cassandra ^ containing 1474 
iambic lines, has been preserved entire. It is in the form of a 
prophecy uttered by Cassandra, and relates the later fortunes of 
Troy and of the Greek and Trojan heroes. References to events 
of mythical and later times arc introduced, and the poem ends 
with a reference to Alexander the Great, who was to unite Asia 
and Europe in his world-wide empire. Tlie style is so enigmatical 
as to have procured for Lycophron, even among the ancients, 
the title of “ obscure ” (<rK(jr«ti'(k). The poem is evidently 
intended to display the writer’s knowledge of obscure names 
and uncommon myths ; it is full of unusual words of doubtful 
meaning gathered from the older poets, and many long-winded 
compounds coined by the author. It has none of the qualities 
of poetry, and was probably written as a show-piece for the 
Alexandrian school. It was very popular in the Byzantine 
period, and was read and commented on very frequently ; the 
collection of scholia by Isaac and John Tzetzes is very valuable, 
and the MSS. of the Cassandra are numerous.^ A few well-turned 
lines which have been preserved from Lycophron’s tragedies 
show a much better style ; they are said to have been much 
admired by Menedemus of Erctria, although the poet had 
ridiculed him in a satyric drama. Lycophron is also said to have 
been a skilful writer of anagrams. 

Editio princeps (1513) ; 1 - Potter (1697, 1702) ; L. .Sebostiani 
(1803); L. Bachmami (1830) ; G. Kiakel (1880) ; E. Scheer (1881- 
iyo8), vol. ii. coiitaiiiing*the scholia. The most complete edition is 
by C, von Holzinger (with translation, introduction and notes, 
1895). There are translations by F. Deh^que (1853) and Viscount 
Royston (t8o0 ; a work of great merit). See also Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorli, De Lycophronis Alexandra (1884) ; J. Konze, De Die- 
Hone Lycophronis (1870). The commentaries of the brothers Tzetzes 
have been edited by C. O. Miiller (1811). 

LYCOPODIUM, the principal genus of the Lycopodiaceae, a 
natural order of the Fern-allies (see Pteridophyta). I’hcy are 
flowerless herbs, with an erect, prostrate or creeping widely- 
branched stem, with small simple leaves which thickly cover 
the stem and branches. The “ fertile ” leaves are arranged in 
cones, and bear spore-ca.ses (sporangia) in their axils, containing 
spores of one kind only. The prothallium developed from the 
spore is a subterranean mass of tissue of considerable size, and 
bears the male and female organs {antheridia and archegonia). 
There are abopt a hundred species widely distributed in tem- 
perate and tropical climates ; flve occur in Britain on heaths and 
moors, chiefly in mountainous districts, and are known as club- 

^ Two pa3sages of- the Cassandra^ 1446-1450 and 1226-1282, in 
which the career of the Roman people and their universal empire are 
spoken of, could not possibly have been written by an Alexandrian 
I^t of 250 B.c. Hence it has been maintained by Niebuhr and 
others that tlie poem was written by a later poet mentioned by 
Tzetzes, but the opinion of Weicker that these paragraphs arc a later 
interpolation is generally considered more probable. 
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mosses. The commonest species, L. clavabm, is also known as 
stag-horn moss. 

Gerard, in 1597, described two kinds of lycopodium {HerbaU, 
P' 1373) under the names Muscus dentioulaius and Muscus clavatus 
(L. clavatum) as " Club Mosse or Woolfes Clawe Mosse," the names 
being in Low Dutch, “ Wolfs Clauwen," from the resemblance of the 
club-like or claw-shaped shoots to the toes of a wolf, “ whereupon we 
first named it Lycopodion.*’ Gerard also speaks of its emetic and 
many other supposed virtues. L. Selago and L. caiharHcum (a native 
of the Andes) have been said to be, at least when fresh, cathartic ; 



From Strasburger'b Lthrimch der Botanih^ by pormisBion of Guitav Fischer. 

Fig. 1 . — Lycopodium clavatum. 

A, Old prothallus. the specialized erect branches 

B, Prothallus bearing a young bearing the strobile or cones. 

sporophyte. H, Sporophy^tc bearing the single 

G, Polian of a mature plant, sporangium on its upper 

showing the creeping habit, surface, 

the adventitious roots and J, ^pore. 

but, with the exception of the spores of L. clavaiutn ('* lyoopodium 
powder "), lycopodium as a drug has fallen into disufIR. The powder 
is used for rolling pills in, as a dusting powder for infants’ sores, &c. 
A tiHctura lycopodii, containing one part of the powder to ten of 
alcohol (90 %), has been given, in doses of 15 to Go minims, in cases of 
irritation and spasm of the bladder. The powder is highly inflam- 
mable, and is used in pyrotechny and for artificial lightning on the 
stage. If the hand be covered with the powder it cannot be wetted 
on being plunged .into water. Another use of lycopodium is fo^ 
dyeing ; woollen cloth boiled with species of lycopodium, as L. 
clavatum, becomes blue when dipped in a bath of Brazil wood. 

LYCOSURA (mod. Palaeokastro or Siderokastro\ a city of 
Arcadia, reputed to be the most ancient city in Greece, and to 
have been founded by Lycaon the son of Pelasgus. Its fame in 
later times was chiefly associated with the temple of Despoena, 
containing the colossal group made by Damophon of Messene, 
of Despoena and Demeter seated, with Artemis and the Titan 
Anytus standing beside them. The temple and considerable 
remains of the group of sculpture were found in 1889. The date 
of both has been a matter of dispute, Damophon being placed 
at dates varying from the 4th century B.c. to the age of Hadrian. 
But it has now been shown that he lived in the and century B.c\ 
Remains of a portico, altars and other structures have also been 
found. 

See nfMiertKh opx> iraipias (1896); C, Dickens, Annual of 
British School at Athens^ xii. and xiii. 

LYCURGUS (Gr. AvKovpyo^), in Greek history, the reputed 
founder of the Spartan constitution. Plutarch opens hb 
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biography of Lycurgus with these words : “ About Lycurgus the 
lawgiver it is not possible to make a single statement that is not 
called in question. His genealogy, his travels, his death, above 
all, his legislative and constitutional activity have been variously 
recorded, and there is the greatest difference of opinion as to his 
date.” Nor has modern historical criticism arrived at any certain 
results. Many -scholars, indeed, suppose him to be in reality a 

f od or hero, appealing to the existence of a temple and cult of 
ycurgus at Sparta as early as the time of Herodotus (i. 66), 
and to the words of the Delphic oracle (Herod, i. 65) — 

dll^w ij <rf fiatfrevaofiai ij 6.vQpuirov‘ 
aXK' Itl koX fiaWov Oebv ^\wofxaL, C> AvKdopyc. 

If this be so, he is probably to be connected with the cult of 
Apollo Lycius or with that of Zeus Dycaeus. But the majority 
•«f modern historians agree in accepting Lycuigus as an historical 
person, however widely they may differ about his work. 

According to the Spartan tradition preserved by Herodotus, 
Lycurgus was a member of the Agiad house, son of Agis I. and 
brother of Echestratus. On the death of the latter he became 
regent and guardian of his nephew Labotas (Leobotes), who was 
still a minor. Simonides, on the other hand, spoke of him as a 
Eurypontid, son of Prytanis and brother of Eunomus, and later 
the tradition prevailed which made him the son of Eunomus and 
Dionassa, and half-brother of the king Polydccter., on whose 
death he became guardian of the young king Charillus. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus he introduced his reforms immediately on 
becoming regent, but the story which afterwards became gener- 
ally accepted and is elaborated by Plutarch represented him as 
occupying for some time the position of regent, then spending 
several years in travels, and on his return to Sparta carrying 
through his legislation when Charillus was king. This latter 
version helped to emphasize the disinterestedness of the lawgiver, 
and also supplied a motive for his travels — the jealousy of those 
who accused him of trying to supplant his nephew on the throne. 
He is said to have visited Crete, Egypt and Ionia, and some 
versions even took him to Spain, Libya and India. 

Various beliefs were held as to the source from which Lycurgus 
derived his ideas of reform. Herodotus found the tradition 
current among ^the Spartans that they were suggested to Lycurgus 
by the similar Oetan institutions, but even in the 5th century 
there was a rival theory lliat he derived them from the Delphic 
oracle. These two versions are united by Ephorus, who argued 
that, though Lycurgus had really derived his system from Crete, 
yet to give it a religious .sanction he had persuaded the Delphic 
priestess to express his views in oracular form. 

The Rejmns, — Herodotus .says that Lycurgus changed “all 
the customs,” that he created the military organization of 
€i/a)/iOTtat {enofliioties)^ TpiifKaSes (triecades) and <rvaxriTia (sysstiia), 
and that he instituted the ephorate and the council of elders. 
To him, further, are attributed the foundation of the apella 
(the citizen assembly), the prohibition of gold and silver currency, 
the partition of the land (yfji dyaSaa-fws) into equal lots, and, in 
general, the characteristic Spartan training (dywy^j). Some 
of these statements are certainly false. The council of elders 
and the assembly are not in any sense peculiar to Sparta, but are 
present in the heroic government of Greece as depicted in the 
Homeric poems. The ephors, again, are almost universally 
held to be either an immemorial heritage of the Dorian stock or 
— ^and this seems more probable — an addition to the Spartan con- 
stitution made at a later date than can be assigned to Lycurgus. 
Further, the tradition of the Lycurgan partition of the land is 
open to grave objections. Grote pointed out {History of Greece, 
pt. ii. ch. 6) that even from the earliest historical times we find 
glaring inequalities of property at Sparta, and that the tradition 
was apparently unknown to all tlie earlier Greek historians and 
philosophers down to Plato and Aristotle : Isocrates (xii. 259) 
expressly denied that a partition of land had ever taken place 
in the Spartan state. Again, the tradition presupposes the 
conquest by the Spartans of the whole, or at least the greater 
part, of Laconia, yet Lycurgus must fall in the period when the 
^artans had not yet subjugated even the middle Eurotas ^ain, 
in which their city lay. Finally, we can point to an adequate 


explanation of the genesis of the tradition in the ideals of the 
reformers of the latter part of the 3rd century, led by the kings 
Agis IV. and Cleomenes III. {q,v,y To them the cause of Sparta’s 
decline lay in the marked inequalities of wealth, and they looked 
upon a redistribution of the land as the reform most urgently 
needed. But it was characteristic of the Greeks to represent 
the ideals of the present as the facts of the past, and so such a 
stor>' as that of the Lycurgan dmSaviw^ may well liavc arisen 
at this time. It is at least noteworthy that the plan of Agis to 
give 4500 lots to Spartans and 15,000 to perioeci suspiciously 
resembles that of Lycurgus, in whose case the numbers are said 
to have been 9000 and 30,000 respectively. Lastly, the prohibi- 
tion of gold and silver money cannot be attributed to Lycurgus, 
for at so early a period coinage was yet unknown in Greece. 

Lycurgus, then, did not create any of the main elements of the 
Spartan constitution, though he may have regulated tlieir 
powers and defined their position. But tradition represented him 
as finding Sparta the prey of disunion, weakness and lawlessness, 
and leaving her united, strong and subject to the most stable 
government which tlu Greek world had ever seen. Probably 
Grote comes near to the truth when he says that Lycurgus 
“ is the founder of a warlike brotherhood rather than the law- 
giver of a political community.” To him we may attribute the 
unification of the several component parts of the state, the strict 
military organization and training which soon made the Spartan 
hoplitc tlie best soldier in Greece, and above all the elaborate 
and rigid .system of education which rested upon, and in turn 
proved the strongest support of, that subordination of the 
individual to tlic slate which perhaps has had no parallel in the 
history of the world. 

Lycurgus’s legislation is very variously dated, and it is not 
possible either to harmonize the traditions or to decide with 
confidence between tfiem. B. Niese(^mwfs',xlii.44o sqq.) assigns 
him to the first half of the 7th century n.c. Aristotle read 
Lycurgus's name, together with that of Iphitus, on the discus 
at Olympia whicli bore tlie terms of the sacred truce, but even 
if the genuineness of the document and the identity of this 
Lycurgus with the Spartan reformer be granted, it is uncertain 
whether the discus belongs to the so-called first Olympiad, 
776 B.C., or to an earlier date. Most traditions place Lycurgus in 
the 9th century : Thucydides, whom Grote follows, dates his 
reforms .shortly before 804, Isocrates and Ephorus go bark to 869, 
and the chronographers arc divided between 821, 828 and 834 B.c. 
Finally, according to a tradition recorded by Xenophon (Resp, 
Laced, x. 8), he was contemporary with the Heraclidae, in which 
case he would belong to the 10th century B.c. 

Authorities. — Our chief ancient authorities, besides Plutarch's 
biography, are ; — Herodotus i. 65 ; Xenophon, Respubltca Lacedae~ 
monwrum ; Ephorus ap. Strabo x. 481, 482 ; Aristotle, Politics, ii. ; 
Pausanias iii. and v. 4 ; and scattered passages in Plato, Isocrates, 
Polybiu.s, Diodorus, Polyaenus, &c. Of modern works the most im- 
portant are : E. Meyer, " Lykurgos von Sparta,” in Forschungen xur 
alien Geschxchte (Halle, 1892), i. 211 sqq. ; A. Kopstadt, De rerum 
Laconicarum constiiutionis Lycurgeae origino ei indole (Greifswald, 
1849) ; H. K. Stein, Kritik der Ubeflieferung iiber den spartantschtn 
GeseUgeber Lykurg (Glatz, 1882) ; S. Wide, ” Bemerkungen zur 
spartanischen Lykurlcgende," in Skand. Archiv. i. (1891), 90 sqq. ; 
E. Nusselt, Das Lykurg^ohlem (Erlangen, 1898) ; H. Bazin, De 
Lycurgo (Paris, 1885) ; C. Rcuss, De Lycurgea quae fertur agrorum 
dwtsione (Pforzheim, 1878) ; A. Busson, Lykurgos und die grosse 
Rhetra (Innsbruck, 1887) ; H. Gelzer, ” Lykurg und die delphische 
Friesterschaft ” m Rhein. Mus. xxviii. i sqq. ; F. Winicker, Stand der 
Lykurgischen Frage (Graudenz, 1884) ; G. Attinger, Essai sur 
Lycurgue et ses institutions (Neuch^tel, 1892) ; the general Greek 
histories, and the works on the Spartan constitution cited under 
Sparta. (M. N. T.) 

LYCURGUS {c. 396-325 B.C.), one of the “ ten ” Attic orators. 
Through his father, Lycophron, he belonged to the old Attic 
priestly family of the Eteobutadae. He is said to have been 
a pupil both of Plato and of Isocrates. His early career is 
unknown, but after the real character of the struggle with 
Philip of Macedon became manifest he was recognized, with 
Demosthenes and Hypereides, as one of the chiefs of the national 
party. He left the care of external relations to his colleagues, 
and devoted himself to internal organization and finance. He 
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managed the finances of Athens lor twelve successive years 
at first directly as treasurer of the revenues (6 Tfj 
oiowcijo-ft) for four years, and in two succeeding tenns, when 
the actual office was forbidden him by Jaw, throuf^ his son and 
a nominal official chosen from Ins party. Part of one of the deeds 
in which he rendered account of his term of office is still preserved 
in an inscription. During this time he raised the public income 
from 600 to 1200 talents yearly. He increased the navy, re- 
paired the dockyards, and completed an arsenaJ, the (rKtvoOtfKfrj 
designed by the ardiitect Philo. He was also appointed to 
various other offices connected with the preservation and improve- 
ment of the city. He was very strict in his superintendence of the 
public morals, and passed a sumptuary law to restrain extrava- 
gance. He did much to beautify the city ; he reconstructed 
the great Dionvsiac tlieatre and the gymnasium in the Lyceum, 
and erected the Panathenaic stadium on the Ilissus. He is 
mentioned as the proposer of five laws, of which the most famous 
was tliat statues of the three great tragedians should be erected 
in the theatre, and that their works should be carefully edited 
and preserv'ed among the state archives. For his services he was 
honoured with crowns, statues and a seat in the town hall ; 
and after his death his friend Stratocles drew up a decree (still 
extant in pseudo-Plutarch, Vtt. dec. orat. p. 851 ; see also 
E. L. Hicks, Greek Historical InscripiionSj ist ed., No. 145), 
ordering the erection of a statue of bronze to Lyciirgus, and 
granting the honours of the Prytaneum to his eldest son. He 
was one of the orators w^hose surrender was demamded by 
Alexander the Great, but the people refused to give him up. 
He died while president of tlie theatre of Dionysus, and was 
buried on the road leading to the Academy at the expense of the 
state. 

Lycurgus was a man of action ; his orations, of which fifteen 
were publislied, are criticized by the ancients for their awkward 
arrangement, harshness of style, and the tendency to digressions 
about mythology and history, although their noble spirit |ind 
lofty morality are highly praised. The one extant example, 
Affainsl Isocrates, fully bears out this criticism. After the 
battle of Chacroncia (338), in .spite of tlie decree which forbade 
emigration under pain of death, Leocrates had fled from Athens. 
On his return (probably about 332) he was impeached by 
Lycurgus, but acquitted, the votes of the judges being equally 
divided. 

The speech has been frequently edited. Editio princeps (Aldine, 
1513) I F- 0 . Kiessling (1847) with M. H, E. Meier’s commentary on 
pseudo-Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus mid the fragments of his speeches ; 
C. Rehdantz (1876) ; T, Thalheim (1880) ; C. Scheihe (1885) ; F. 
Blas.s (ed. major, 1889), with bibliography of editions and articles 
(ed. minor, 1902) ; E. Sofor (Leipzig, 1905)1 wiUi notc.s and introd. 
There is an index to Andocides, Lycurgus and Dinarchus by L, L. 
Forman (Oxford, 1897).^ The cxhau.stive treatise of F. Diirrbach, 
VOrateuf Lycurgue {1890), contains a li.<%t of the most important 
review ai^icles on the financial and naval administration of Lycurgus 
and on bis public works ; see also C. Drooge. He Lycurgo publicarum 
pecuniarum adminisiraiore (Minden, 1880). Several fragments of his 
various laws have been preserved in inscriptions {Corpus inscrip- 
timum atticarum, ii. 162, 163, 173, 176, 180). On the history of the 
period see authorities under Demostiisnes. 

LYCURGUS^ “ THE Logothete ” (1772“'! 851), Greek leader in 
the War of Independence, was bom in the island of Samos. He 
was educated at Constantinople, received the usual training, and 
followed the customaiy career of a Phanariot Greek, He 
accompanied Constantine Ypsilanti when he was appointed 
hospodar of Walachia, as secretary, and served Ypsilanti’s 
successor, Alexander Soutzos, as treasurer and chancellor 
(Logothete). In 1802 he returned to Samos, and having become 
suspected by the Turkish government was ipiprisoned. He fled 
to Smyrna, when he was pardoned and released by the Turks. 
When the War of Independence began he induced his country- 
men to declare Samos independent, and was chosen ruler. His 
share in the War of .Independence is chiefly memorable because 
he provoked the massacre of Chios in 1832. Lycurgus con- 
ducted an expedition of 2500 to that island, which was held 
a Tui'kish garrison under Velna Pasha. His force was in- 
sufficient, .the time was ill-chosen, for a strong Turkish fleet was 
at sea, and Lycurgus displayed utter incapacity as a military 


leader. After these events, he was deposed 1^ the Sttmiims, 
but recovered some influence and had a share in the defence of 
Samos against the Turks in 1824. When the island was left 
under the authority of Turkey by the protocol of the 3rd of 
February 1830, he helped to obtain autonomy for the Samians. 
He retired to Greece and died on the 22nd of May 1851. 

See G. Finlay, History of the Greek Revolution (London, 1861). 

LYDD, a market town and municipal borough in the southern 
pariiamentaiy^ division of Kent, England, 714 m. S.E. by E. 
of London by a branch of the South-Eastern & Chatham 
railway. Pop. (1901) 2675. It lies in the open lowland of 
Dunge Marsh. I'o the south-east are the bare shingle banks 
of the promontory of Dungeness. Its church of All Saints has 
a beautiful Perpendicular tower with rich vaulting within. 
The neighbourhood affords pasture for large flocks of sheepw 
On the land known as the Rypes, in the neighbourhood, there 
is a military camp, with artillery and rifle ranges ; hence the 
name given to the explosive “ lyddite.” The town is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 12,043 
acres. 

The first settlement at Lydd (Hlide, Lide, Lyde) was probably 
due to its convenience as a fishing-station. After the Conqu^ 
it became a seaport of some consequence and although now, 
owing to the alteration of the coast, it stands nearly 3 m. inland 
a number of its inhabitants are still fishermen. In 774 land in 
Lydd was granted by Offa to the monks of CTirist Church, 
Canterbury, and the archbishop of Canterbury evidently 'hdd 
the lordship of the town from an early date. At some time 
before the reign of Edward I. Lydd was made a member of the 
Cinque Port of Romney, and in 1290 was granted the same 
liberties and free customs as the Cinque Ports on conditioh of 
aiding the service of its head-port to the crown with one ship. 
This charter was confirmed by Edward 111 . in 1365. The 
corporation also possesses documents of 1154, 1399 and 1413, 
granting to the archbishop’s men of Lydd the privileges enjoyed 
by the Cinque Ports and confirming all former privileges. Lydd 
is called a borough in the Hundired Rolls. Its incorporation 
under a bailiff, of which there is evidence m the a 5th oentury, 
may have been due to the archbishop or to thecoyrt of Shepway, 
but it was not incorporated by the crown until 1885, when, by a 
charter under the Municipal Acts, the last bailiff was elected 
the first mayor. In 1494 a grant was made to the bailiff, jurats 
and commonalty of a yearly fair on the 12th of July and two 
days following. A fair was held under this grant until 1*874. 

LYDENMURG, a town and district of the Transvaal, South 
Africa. The town is 60 m. by rail N.N.E. of Belfast on the 
Pretoria-Delagoa Bay railway. Pop. (1904) 1523. It is pictur- 
esquely situated on the Spekboom tributary # the Olifants 
river at an altitude of 4900 k. Some 15 m. £. is the Mauchberg 
(8725 ft.), the highest point in the Transvaal. The town is the 
chief centre for the Lydenburg goldfields. Next to Lydenburg 
the most important settlement in these goldfields is Pilgrim’s 
Rest, pop. (1904) 1188, 23 ni. N.E. of Lydenburg, Lydenbure 
(the town of suffering) was founded in 1846 by Boers who two 
years previously had established themselves farther north at 
Ohrigstad, which they abandoned on account of the fever 
endemic there. Lydenburg at once became the capital of a 
district (of the same name) which then embraced all the eastern 
part of the Transvaal. In 1 856 the Boers of Lydenburg separated 
from their brethren and 'proclaimed ah independent republic, 
which was, however, incorporated with the South African 
Republic in i860. The discovery of gold near the town was 
made in 1869, and in 1873 the ffist successful goldfield in the 
Transvaal was opened here. It was not until 1910, however, 
that Lydenburg was placed in railway communication with the 
rest of the country. The present district of Lydenburg consistt 
of the north-east and central parts of the ori^al district. In 
the Lulu Mountains, a spur of the Drakensbeig, and some 40 m. 
N.W. of Lydenburg, was the stronghold of tihe Kaffir chief 
Sikukuni, who.se conflict with the Boers in 1876 was one of the 
causes which led to the aimexation of the Transvaal by Great 
Britain in 1877. (See Transvaal j History,) 
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LYDFORD, or LidforDj a village, once an important town, 
in the western parliamentary division of Devonshire, England, 
near the western confines of Dartmoor, 27 m. N. of Plymouth 
by the London & South-Western railway. From its Perpen- 
dicular church of St Petrock fine views of the Dartmoor tors arc 
seen. The village stands on the small river Lyd, which traverses 
a deep narrow chasm, crossed by a bridge of single span ; and at 
a little distance a tril>utary stream forms a cascade in an exquisite 
glen. Close to the church are slight remains of the castle of 
Lydford. 

Lydford (Lideford) was one of the four Saxon boroughs of 
Devon, and possessed a mint in the days of iEthelred the Unready. 
It first appears in recorded history in 997, when the Danes 
made a plundering expedition up the I’amar and Tavy as far 
^ “ Hlidaforda.” In the reign of Edward the Confessor it 
was the most populous centre in Devonshire after Exeter, but 
the Domesday, Survey relates that forty houses liad been laid 
waste since ihe Conquest, and the town never recovered its 
former prosperity ; the history from the 13th century centres 
round the aiotle, which is first mentioned in 1216, when it was 
granted to William Briwere, and was shortly afterwards fixed 
as the prison of the stannaries and the meeting-place of the 
Forest Courts of Dartmoor. A gild at Lideford is mentioned 
in 1180, and the pipe roll of 1195 records a grant for the re- 
establishment of the market. In 1238 the borough, which had 
hitherto been crown demesne, was bestowed by Henry HI. 
on Richard, earl of Cornwall, who in 1268 obtained a grant of a 
Wednesday market and a three days’ fair at the feast of St 
Pctrock. The borough had a separate coroner and bailiff in 
1275, but it was never incorporated by charter, and only once, 
in 1300, returned members to parliament. Lydford prison is 
described in 1512 as “ one of the most hainous, contagious and 
detestable places in the realm,” and ” Lydford i-aw ” was a 
by-word for injustice. At the time of the Commonwealth the 
castle was entirely in ruins, but in the i8th century it was 
restored and again used as a prison and us the meeting-place 
of the manor and borough courts. 

LYDGATE, JOHN {c. 1370-r. 1451), English poet, was born at 
the village of Lydgate, some 6 or 7 m. from Newmarket. It is, 
however, with the Benedictine abbey of Bury St Edmunds 
that he is chiefly associated. Probably he was educated at the 
school attached to the monastery, and in his Testament he has 
drawn a lively picture of himself as a typical orchard-robbing 
boy, who had scant relish for matins, fought, and threw creed 
and paternoster at the cock. He was ordained sub-deacon in 
1 389, deacon in 1 393, and priest in 1 397. These dates are valuable 
as enabling us to fix approximately the date of his birth, which 
must have otc.urred somewhere about 1370. Lydgate passed 
as a portent of learning, and, according to Bale, he pursued his 
studies not only at both the English universities but in France 
and Italy. Koeppel (see Laurents de Premierfait und John 
Lydgates Bearheitungen von Boccaccios De Casibus, Munich, 1885) 
has thrown much doubt on this statement as regards Italy, but 
TLydgate knew France and visited Paris in an official capacity 
in 1426. Bale is also the authority for another assertion that 
figures in what has been aptly termed the poet’s “ traditional 
biography,” viz. that Lydgate, on completing his own education, 
kept school for the sons of noblemen and gentlemen. This 
“ traditional biography ” prolongs his life to the year 1461, 
but it is quite improbable that he lived many years after 1446, 
when Abbot Curteys died and John Baret, treasurer of Bury, 
signed an extant receipt for a pension which he shared with 
Lydgate, and which continued to be paid till 1449. it be true, 
as Bishop Alcock of Ely affirms, that Lydgate wrote a poem on 
the loss of Prance and Gascony, it seems necessary to suppose 
that he lived two^years longer, and thus indications point to the 
year 1451, or thereabouts, as the date of his death. 

Lydgate had a consuming passion for literature, and it was 
probably that he might indulge this taste more fully that in 
1434 he retired from the priorate of Hatfield Broadoak (or 
Hatfield Regis), to which he had been appointed in June 1423. 
After 1390— but whilst he was still a young man — he made the 
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acquaintance of Geoffrey Chaucer, with whose son Thomas 
he was on terms of considerable intimacy. This friendship 
appears to have decided Lydgate’s career, and in his Troy-book 
and elsewhere are reverent and touching tributes to his “ master.” 
The passages in question do not exaggerate his obligations’ to 
the well of English.” The themes of all his more ambitious 
poems can be traced to Chaucerian sources. The Story of 
Thebes f for instance, was doubtless suggested by the “ romance ” 
which Cressida and her companions arc represented as reading 
when interrupted by V&ndArus (Troilus and Cressida, IL xii.-xvi.). 
The Falls of Princes, again, is merely the Monk's Tale ” writ 
large.” 

Lydgate is a most voluminous writer. The Falls of Princes 
alone comprises 7000 stanzas ; and his authentic compositions 
reach the enormous total of 150,000 lines. Cursed with such 
immoderate fluency Lydgate could not sustain himself at the 
highest level of artistic excellence ; and, though imbued with a 
sense of the essentials of poetry, and eager to prove himself in 
its various manifestations, he stinted himself of the self-discipline 
necessaty to perfectioi. of form. As ihe result the bulk of his 
composition is wholly or comparatively rough-hewn. That he 
»vas capable of better work than is suggested by his average 
accomplishment is shown by two allegorical poems — the 
Complaint of the Black Knight and the Temple of Glass (once 
attributed to Hawes). In these he reveals himself as a not 
unworthy successor of Chaucer, and the pity of it is that he should 
have squandered his powers in a futile attempt to create an 
entire literature. For a couple of centuries Lydgate’s reputation 
equalled, if it did not surpass, that of his master. This was in 
a .sense only natural, since he was the real founder of the school 
of which Stephen Hawes was a distinguished ornament, and 
w^hich “ held the field ” in Engli.sh letters during the long and 
dreary interval between Chaucer and Spenser. One of the most 
obvious defects of this school is excessive attachment to poly- 
syllabic terms. Lydgate is not quite so great a sinner in this 
respei't as are some of his successors, but his tendency cannot 
be mistaken, and John Metham is amply justified in his censure— 

Eke John Lydgate, sometime monk of Bury, 

His books indited with terms of rhetoric 

And half-changed Latin, with conceits of poetry. 

Pedantry was an inevitable effect of tlic early Renaissance. 
French literature passed through the same phase, from which 
indeed it was later in emerging ; and the ultimate consequence 
was the cnriclimcnt of both languages. It must be conceded 
as no small merit in Lydgate that, in an age of experiment 
he should have succeeded so often in hitting the right word. 
Thomas Warton remarks on his lucidity. Since his writings are 
read more easily than Chaucer’s, the inference is plain — that he 
was more effectual as a maker of our present English. In spite 
of that, Lydgate is characteristically medieval — medieval in his 
prolixity, his platitude, his want of judgment and his want of 
taste ; medieval also in his pessimism, his Mariolatiy and his 
horror of death. These attributes jarred on the sensitive Ritson, 
who racked his brains for contumelious epithets such as “ stupid 
and disgusting,” “ cart-loads of rubbish,” &c. ; and during the 
greater part of the 18th and 19th centuries Lydgate’s reputation 
was at its lowest ebb. Recent criticism has been far more 
impartial, and almost too much respect has been paid to his 
attainments, especially in the matter of metre, though Lydgate 
himself, with offensive lightheartedness, admits his poor crafts- 
manship. 

Lydgate’s most doughty and learned apologist is Dr Schick, whose 
preface to the Temple of Glass embodies practically all that is known 
or conjectured concerning this author, including the chronological 
order of his works. With the exception of the Damage and Dcslruc- 
iion in Realms — an account of Julius Caesar, his wars and his death — 
they are all in verse and extremely multifarious — narrative, de- 
votional, hagiological, phUosophical and .scientific, allegorical and 
moral, historical, satirical and occasional. The Troy-book, under- 
taken at the command of Henry V., then prince of Wales, dates from 
1412-1420 ; the Story of Thebes from 1420-1422 ; and the Falls of 
Princes towards 1430. His latest work was Secreta Secretorum or 
Secrets of Old Philosophers, rhymed extracts from a pseudo- Aristote- 
lian treatise. Lydgate certainly possessed extraordmary versatility, 
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which enabled him to turn from elaborate epics to quite popular 
poems like the Mumming at Hertford^ A Ditty of Women's Horns and 
London Lickpenny. The humour of this last is especially bright and 
effective, but, unluckily for the author, the piece is believed to have 
been retouched by some other hand. The longer efforts partake of 
the nature of translations from sundry medieval compilations like 
those of Guido di Colonna and Boccaccio, which are in Latin. 

See publications of the Early English Text Society, especially the 
Temple of Glass, edited by Dr Schick; Koeppel’s Lydgate's Story 
of Thebes, eine Quellenuntersuchung (Munich, 1884), and the same 
scholar's Laurents de Premier fait und John Lydgates Bearbeitungen von 
Boccaecios De Casihus lllustrium Virorum (Munich, 1885) ; Warton’s 
History of English Poetry, Ritson’s Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica \ 
Fumivall's Political Poems (E. E. T. S.) ; and Sidney Lee's article 
in the Diet. Nat. Biog. (F. J. S.) 

LYDIA, in ancient geography, a district of Asia Minor, the 
boundaries of which it is difficult to fix, partly because they 
varied at different epochs. The name is first found under the 
form of Luddi in the inscriptions of the Assyrian king Assur- 
bani-pal, who received tribute from Gyges about 660 b.c. In 
Homer we read only of Maeonians { 11 . ii. 865, v. 43, x. 431), and 
the place of the Lydian capital Sardis is taken by Hyde { 11 . xx. 
385), unless this was the name of the district in which Sardis 
stood (see Strabo xiii. p. 626). ^ The earliest Greek writer who 
mentions the name is Mimnermus of Colophon, in the 37th 
Olympiad. According to Herodotus (i. 7), the Meiones (called 
Maeones by other writers) were named Lydians after Lydus, the 
son of Attis, in the mythical epoch which preceded the rise of the 
Heraclid dynasty. In historical times the Maeones were a tribe 
inhabiting the district of the upper Hermus, where a town called 
Maeonia existed (Pliny, N.H. v. 30 ; Hierocles, p. 670). The 
Lydians must originally have been an allied tribe which bordered 
upon them to the north-west, and occupied the plain of Sardis or 
Magnesia at the foot of Tmolus and Sipylus. They were cut off 
from the seii by the Greeks, who were in possession, not only of the 
Bay of Smyrna, but also of the country north of Sipylus as far as 
Temnus in the pass {boghaz), through which the Hermus forces its 
way from the plain of Magnesia into its lower valley.- In a 
Homeric epigram the ridge north of the Hermus, on which the 
ruins of Temnus lie, is called Sardene. Northward the Lydians 
extended at least as far as the Gygacan Lake (Lake Coloe, mod. 
Mermereh), and the Sardene range (mod. Dumanli Dagh). The 
plateau of the Bin Bir 1 'epe, on the southern shore of the Gygaean 
Lake, was the chief burial-place of the inhabitants of Sardis, and 
is still thickly studded with tumuli, among which is the “ tomb 
of Alyattes ” (260 ft. high). Next to Sardis the chief city w'as 
Magnesia ad Sipylum {g.v.), in the neighbourhood of which is the 
famous seated figure of “ Niobe ” { 11 . xxiv. 614-617), cut out of the 
rock, and probably intended to represent the goddess Cybele, to 
which the Greeks attached their legend of Niobe. According to 
Pliny (v. 31), Tantalis, afterwards swallowed up by earthquake 
in the pool Sale or SalSe, was the ancient name of Sipylus and 
“ the capital of Maeonia ” (Paus. vii. 24 ; Strabo xii. 579). 
Under the Heraclid dynasty the limits of Lydia must have been 
already extended, since according to Strabo (xiii. 590), the 
authority of Gyges reached as far as the Troad. Under the 
Mermnads Lydia became a maritime as well as an inland power. 
The Greek cities were conquered, and the coast of Ionia included 
within the Lydian kingdom. The successes of Alyattes and of 
Croesus finally changed the Lydian kingdom into a Lydian empire, 
and all Asia Minor westward of the Halys, except Lycia, owned 
the supremacy of Sardis. Lydia never again shrank back into 
its original dimensions. After the Persian conquest the Maeander 
was regarded as its southern boundary, and in the Roman 
period it comprised the country between Mysia and Caria on the 
one side and Phrygia and the Aegean on the other. 

Lydia proper was exceedingly fertile. The hill -sides were 
clothed with vine and fir, and the rich broad plain of Hermus 
produced large quantities of com and saffron. The climate of 
the plain was soft but healthy, though the country was subject 
to frequent earthquakes. The Pactolus, which flowed from the 
fountain of Tame in the Tmolus mountains, through the centre 
of Sardis, into the Hermus, was believed to be full of golden sand ; 

' Pliny (v. 30) makes it the Maoonian name. 

^ See Sir Vv. M. Ramsay in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. 2. 
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and gold mines were worked in Tmolus itself, though by the time 
of Strabo the proceeds had become so small as hatffly to pay for 
the expense of working them (Strabo xiii. 591). Maeonia on the 
east contained the curious barren plateau known to the Greeks as 
the Katakekaumene {*^ Burnt country ”), once a centre of volcanic 
disturbance. The Gygaean lake (where remains of pile dwellings 
have been found) still abounds with carp. 

Herodotus (i. 171) tells us that Lydus was a brother of Mysus 
and Car. The statement is on the whole borne out by the few 
Lydian, Mysian and Carian words that have been preserved, as 
well as by the general character of the civilization prevailing 
among the three nations. The race was probably a mixed one, 
consisting of aborigines and Aryan immigrants. It was character- 
ized by industry and a commercial spirit, and, before the Persian 
conquest, by bravery. The religion of the Lydians resembled* 
that of the other civilized nations of Asia Minor. It was a nature 
worship, which at times became wild and sensuous. By the side 
of the supreme god Medeus stood the sun-god Attis, as in Phrygia 
the chief object of the popular cult. He was at once the son and 
bridegroom of Cybele {q.v.) or Cybebe, the mother of the gods, 
whose image carved by Broteas, son of Tantalus, was adored 
on the cliffs of Sipylus (Paus. iii. 22). The cult may have been 
brought westward by the Hittites who have left memorials of 
themselves in the pseudo-Sesostris figures of Kara-bel (between 
Sardis and Ephesus) as well as in the figure of the Mother- 
goddess, the so-called Niobe. At Ephesus, where she was adored 
under the form of a meteoric stone, she was identified with the 
Greek Artemis (see also Grfat Mother of the Gods). Her 
mural crown is first seen in the Hittite sculptures of Boghaz 
Keui (see Pteria and Hittites) on the Halys. The priestesses 
by whom she was served are depicted in early art as armed With 
the double-headed axe, and the dances they performed in her 
honour with shield and bow gave rise to the myths which saw in 
them the Amazons, a nation of woman -warriors. The pre- 
Hellenic cities of the coast — Smyrna, Samoma (Ephesus), 
Myrina, Cyme, Priene and Pitane — were all of Amazonian origin, 
and the first three of them have the same name as the Amazon 
Myrina, whose tomb was pointed out in the Troad. The prosti- 
tution whereby the Lydian girls gained their dowries (Herod. L 
93) was a religious exercise, as among the Semites* which marked 
their devotion to the goddess Cybele. In the legend of Heracles, 
Omphale takes the place of Cybele, and was perhaps her Lydian 
title. Heracles is here the sun-god Attis in a new form ; his 
Lydian name is unknown, since E. Meyer has shown {Zeitschr. d. 
Morg. Gesell. xxxi. 4) that Sandon belongs not to Lydia but to 
Cilicia. By the side of Attis stood Manes or Men, identified later 
with the Moon-god. 

According to the native historian Xanthus b.c.) three 
dynasties ruled in succession over Lydia. The first, that of the 
Attiads, is mythical. It was headed by a god, and included 
geographical personages like Lydus, Asies and Meles, or such 
heroes of folk-lore as Cambletes, who devoured his wife. To this 
mythical age belongs the colony which, according to Herodotus 
(i. 94), Tyrsenus, the son of Attis, led to Etruria. Xanthus, • 
however, puts Torrhebus in the place of Tyrsenus, and makes 
him the eponym of a district in. Lydia. It is doubtful whether 
Xanthus recognized the Greek legends which brought Pelops 
from Lydia, or rather Maeonia, and made him the son of Tantalus. 
The second dynasty was also of divine origin, but the names 
which head it prove its connexion with the distant East. Its 
founder, a descendant of Heracles and Omphale, was, Herodotus 
telb us (i. 7), a son of Ninus and grandson of Belus. The Assyrian 
inscriptions have shown that the Assyrians had never crossed the 
Halys, much less known the name of Lydia, before the age of 
Assur-bani-pal, and consequently the theory which brought the 
Heraclids from Nineveh must be given up. But the Hittitef, 
another Oriental people, deeply imbued with the elements of 
Babylonian culture, had overrun Asia Minor and established 
themselves on the shores of the Aegean before the reign of tha 
Egyptian king Rameses II. 

The subject allies who then fight under their banners include 
the Masu or Mysians and the Dardani of the Troad^ indule the 
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Hittites have left memorials in Lydia. G. Dennis discovered an 
inscription in Hittite hieroglyphics attached to the figure of 
“ Niobe ” on Sipylus, and a similar inscriptbn accompanies the 
figure (in which Herodotus, ii. io6, wished to see Sesostris or 
iGimeses II.) in the pass of Karabcl. We leaim from Eusebius 
that Sardis was first captured by the Cimraerii 1078 B.c. ; and 
since it was four centuries later before the real Cimmerii {q.v.) 
appeared on the horizon of histoty, we may perhaps find in the 
statement a tradition of the Hittite conquest. As the authority 
of the Hittite satraps at Sardis began to deaiy the Heraclid 
d)ma.sty arose. According to Xanthus, Sadyattes and Lixus were 
the successors of Tylon the son of Omphale. After lasting five 
hundred and five years, the dynasty came to an end in the person 
of Sadyattes, as he is called by Nicolaus of Damascus, whose 
^count is doubtles.s derived from Xanthus. The name Can- 
daules, given him by Herodotus, meant “ dog strangler ” and 
was a title of the Lydian Hermes. Gyges {q.v.) put him to death 
and established the dynasty of the Mermnads, 687 b.c. Gyges 
initiated a new policy, that of making Lydia a maritime power ; 
but towards the middle of his reign the kingdom was overrun 
by the Cimmerii. The lower town of Sardis was taken, and Gyges 
sent tribute to Assur-bani-pal, as well as two Cimmerian chief- 
tains he had himself captured in battle. A few years later 
Gyges joined in the revolt against Assyria, and the Ionic and 
Carian mercenaries he despatched to Egypt enabled Psam- 
metichus to make himself independent. Assyria, however, was 
soon avenged. The Cimmerian hordes returned, Gyges was 
slain in battle (652 b.c. ), and Ardys his son and successor returned 
to his allegiance to Nineveh. 'Phe .second capture of Sardis on 
this occasion was alluded to by CaUisthenes (Strabo xiii. 627). 
Alyattes, the grandson of Ardys, finally succeeded in extirpating 
the Cimmerii, us well as in taking Smyrna, and thus providing 
his kingdom with a port. The trade and wealth of Lydia rapidly 
increased, and the Greek toBTis fell one after the other before the 
attacks of the Lydian kings. Alyattes’s long reign of fifty-seven 
years saw the foundation of the Lydian empire. All Asia Minor 
west of the Halys acknowledged his sway, and the six years' 
contest he carried on with the Medes was closed by the marriage 
of his daughter Aryenis to Astyages. The Greek cities were 
allowed to retain their own institutions and government on con- 
dition of paying taxes and dues to the Lydian monarch, and 
the proceeds of their commerce thus flowed into the imperial 
exchecfuer. The result was that the king of Lydia became the 
richest prince of his age. Alyattes was succeeded by Croesus 
{q.v,)j who had probably already for some years shared the royal 
power with his father, or perhaps grandfather, as V. Floigl thinks 
(Geschichte des semitischen Alter th urns ^ p. 20). He reigned alone 
only fifteen yoars, Cyrus the Persian, after an indecisive battle 
on the Halys, marching upon Sardis, and capturing both acropolis 
and monarch (546 b.c,). The place where the acropolis was 
entered was believed to have been overlooked by the mythical 
Meles when he carried the lion round his fortress to make it 
invulnerable ; it was really a path opened by one of the landslips, 
^hich have reduced the sandstone cliff of the acropolis to a mere 
shell, and threaten to carry it altogether into the plain below. 
The revolt of the Lydians under Pactyas, whom Cyrus had 
appointed to collect the taxes, caused the Persian king to disarm 
them, though we can hardly credit the statement that by this 
measure their warlike spirit was crushed. Sardis now became 
the western capital of the Persian empire, and its burning by 
the Athenians was the indirect cause of the Persian War. After 
Alexander the Great’s death, Lydia passed to Antigonus ; then 
Achaeus made himself king at Sardis, but was defeated and put 
to death by Antiochus. The country was presented by the 
Romans to Eumenes, and subsequently formed part of the 
proconsular province of Asia. By the time of Strabo (xiii. 
651) its old language was entirely supplanted by Greek. 

The Lydian empire may be described as the Industrial power 
of the ancient world. The Lydians were credited with being the 
inventors, not only of games such as dice, huckle-lxuies and ball 
(Herod, i. 94), but also of coined money. The oldest known coins are 
the electmm coins of the earlier Mermnads (Madden, Coins of the 
Jews, pp, tg-21), stamped on one side with a lion*.s head or the 


figure of a king witii bow and quiver ; these were replaced by Croesue 
with a coinage of pure gold and silver. To the latter monarch were 
probably due the earliest gold coins of Ephesus (Head, Coinage of 
Ephesus, p. 16). The clectrum coins of Lydia were of two kinds, one 
weighing 168*4 grains for the inland trade, and another of 224 gr?iins 
for the trade with Ionia. The standard was the silver n&ina of 
Carchemish (as tlie Assyrians called it) which contained 8656 grains. 
Originally derived by the Hittites from Babylonia, but modified by 
themselves, this standard was passed on to the nations of Asia 
Minor during the period of Hittite conquest, but was eventually 
superseded by the Phoenician mina of 11,225 grains, and continued 
to survive only in Cyprus and Cilicia (see also Numismatics). The 
imiB, which the Lydians were said to have been the first to establish 
(Herod, i. 04), were connected with their attention to commercial 
pursuits. Their literature has wholly perished. They were cele- 
brated for their music and gymnastic exercises, and their art formed 
a link between that of Asia Minor and that of Greece. K. Heberdey's 
excavations at Ephesus since i8cj6,Iike those of D. G. Hogarth in 1005, 
belong to the history of Greek and not native art. Tlie ivory figures, 
however, found by Hogarth on the level of the earhest tem^e of 
Artemis show Asianic influence, and resemble the so-called “ Phoe- 
nician " ivories from the palace of Sargon at Calah (Nimrud). For a 
description of a pectoral of wlutc gold, ornamented with the heads of 
animals, human faces and the figure of a goddess, discovered in a 
tomb on 7 'molus, see Academy, January 15, 1881, p. 45. Lydian 
sculpture was probably similar to that of the Phrygians. Phallic 
^imblcma, for averting evil, were plentiful ; the summit of the tomb 
of Alyattes is crowned with an enormous one of stone, about 9 ft, in 
diameter. The tumulus itself is 281 yds. in diamelcr and about half 
a mile in circumference. It has been partially excavated by G. 
Spiegelthal and G. Dennis, and a sepulchral chamber discovered in 
the middle, composed of It^ge well-cut and highly polished blocks of 
marble, the chamber being 11 ft. long, nearly 8 ft. broad and 7 ft. 
high. Nothing was found m it except a few ashes and a broken vase 
of Egyptian alabaster. The stone basement which, according to 
Herodotus, formerly surrounded the mound has disappeared. 

Bibliography.— A. von OJfers, Vher die lydtsolmi Komgsgfdbcr 
bei Sardes (1858) ; H. Gelzer hi the Rheinisches Museum (1874) ; 
R. Schubert, Geschichte der Ki'mige von Lydien (1884) ; G. Perrot 
and C. Chipiez, Histoive dc I' art dans V antiquity, v. (i8go) ; O. Radet, 
La Lydie et k monde grec au temps des Mermnades (1893) ; G, 
Maspero, Dawn of C%vtluaUon, pp. 232-301 (1892) and Passing of the 
Empires, pp. 339, 388,6o3-()2i (1900) ; J . Keil and A. von Premerslein, 
Beriiht'Uber vine Reise in Lydien (1908). (A. H. S.) 

LYDUS (“ The Lyihan ”), J9ANNES LAURENTIUS, Byzan- 
tine writer on antiquarian subjects, was born at Philadelphia 
in Lydia about a.b. 490, At an early age he set out to seek his 
fortune in Constantinople, and held high court and slate ofiices 
under Anastasius and Justinian. In 552 he lost favour, and was 
dismissed. The date of his death is not known, but he was 
probably alive during the early years of Justin II. (reigned 565- 
57^). During his retirement he occupied himself in the compila- 
tion of works on the antiquities of Rome, three of which have 
been preserved : (i)De Osientis (Uepl 8ioo*?//xt 1(7*1'), on the origin 
and progress of the art of divination ; (2) De M agistraiibus 
rcipublicae Ronianae (Ilept (!/*;)( JJi' t7;s 'Ptofiamv TroAirctas), 
especially valuable for the administratiwj details of the time of 
Justinian ; (3) De Mensibus (Iltpl p/i'tDc), a history of the different 
festivals of the year. The chief value of these books consists 
in the fact that the author made use of the works (now lost) of 
old Roman writers on similar subjects. Lydus was also com- 
missioned by Justinian to compose a panegyric on the emperor, 
and a history of his successful campaign against Persia ; but 
these, as well as some poetical compositions, are lost 

Editions of (1) by C. Wachsmuth (1897), with full account of the 
authorities in the prolegomena : of (2) and (3) by R. Wiinsch (1898- 
1903) ; see also the essay by C. B. Hase (the first editor of the De 
Ostentis) prefixed to I. Bekker’s edition of Lydus (1837) in the Bonn 
Corpus senptorum hist, Byeanttnae. 

LYE ( 0 . Eng. leag, cf. Dutch loog, Ger. Lmge, from the root 
meaning to w^ash, see in Lat. lavare, and Eng. “ lather,” froth of 
soap and water, and “ laundry ”), the name given to the solution 
of alkaline salts obtained by leaching or lixiviating wood ashes 
with water, and sometimes to a solution of a caustic alkali. 
Lixiviation (Lat. lixivium, lye, lix, ashes) is the action of separat- 
ing, by the percolation of water, a soluble from an insoluble 
substance. ‘ ‘ Leaching,” the native English term for this process, 
is from “ leach,” to water, the root probably being the same as 
in “ lake.” 

LYELL, SIR CHARLES (1797-187^), British geologist, was 
the eldest son of Charles Ly^ of iLinnordy, Forfarshire, and 
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was bom on the 14th of November 1797, on the family estate in 
Scotland. His father (1767-1849) was known both as a botanist 
and as the translator of the Vtia Nuova and the Cmviio of Dante i 
the plant Lyellia was named after him. From his boyhood Lyell 
had a strong inclination for natural history, especially ento- 
mology, a taste which he cultivated at Bartley Lodge in the New 
Forest, to which his family had removed soon after his birth. 
In 1816 he entered Exeter College, Oxford, where the lectures 
of Dr Buckland first drew his attention to geological study. 
After taking his degree of B.A. in 1819 (M.A. in 1821) he entered 
Lincoln's Inn, and in 1825, after a delay caused by chronic 
weakness of the eyes, he was called to the bar, and went on the 
western circuit for two years. During this time he was slowly 
gravitating towards the life of a student of science. In 1819 he 
had been elected a fellow of the Linnean and Geological Societies, 
communicating his first paper, “On a Recent Formation of Fresh- 
water Limestone in Forfarshire,” to the latter society in 1822, 
and acting as one of the honorary secretaries in 1823. In that 
year he went to France, with introductions to Cuvier, Hum- 
boldt and other men of science, and in 1824 made a geological 
tour in Scotland in company with Dr Buckland. In 1826 he 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, from which in later 
years he received both the Copley and Royal medals ; and in 
1827 he finally abandoned the legal profession, and devoted 
himself to geology. 

At this time he had already begun to plan his chief work, The 
Principles of Geology, The subsidiary title, “ An Attempt to 
Explain the Former Changes of the Earth's Surface by Reference 
to Causes now in Operation,” gives the kejmote of the task to 
which Lyell devoted his life. A journey with Murchison in 1828 
gave rise to joint papers on the volcanic district of Auvergne and 
the Tertiary formations of Aix-en-Provence. After parting 
with Murchison he studied the marine remains of the Italian 
Tertiary Strata and then conceived the idea of dividing this 
geological system into three or four groups, characterized by the 
proportion of recent to extinct species of shells, To thc.se groups, 
after consulting Dr Whewell as to tlie best nomenclature, he 
gave the names now universally adopted — Eocene (dawn of 
recent), Miocene (less of recent), and Pliocene (more of recent) ) 
and with the assistance of G. P. Deshayes he drew up a table of 
shells in illustration of this classihcation. The first volume of 
the Principles of Geology appeared in 1830, and the second in 
January 1832. Received at first with some opposition, so far as 
its leading theory was concerned, the work had ultimately a 
great success, and the two volumes had already reached a second 
edition in 1833 when tlie third, dealing with the successive forma- 
tions of the earth’s crust, was added. Between 1830 and 187a 
eleven editions of this work were published, each so much 
enriched with new muderial and the results of riper thought as 
to form a complete history of the progress of geology during 
tliat interval. Only a few days before his death Sir Charles 
finished revising the first volume of the 12 th edition ; the revision 
of the .second volume was completed by his nephew Mr (after- 
wards Sir) Leonard Lyell ; and the work appeared in 1876. 

In August 1838 Lyell published tlie Elements of Geology, 
which, from being originally an expansion of one section of the 
Principles, became a standard work on stratigraphical and 
palaeontologicai geology. This book went through six editions 
m Lyeirs lifetime (some intermediate editions being styled 
Manwd of Elementary Geology), and in 1871 a smaller work, the 
Siudent^s Elements of Geology, was based upon it His third 
great work, The Antiquity of Man, appeared in 1863, and ran 
through tliree editions in one year. In this he gave a general 
survey of the arguments for man’s early app^rance on the earth, 
derived from the discoveries of dint implements in post-Pliocene 
strata in the Somme valley and elsewhere ; he discussed also 
the deposits of the Glacial epoch, and in the same volume he 
first gave in his adhesion to Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species. A fourth edition appeared in 1873. 

In :i83i-i833 Lyell was professor of geology at King’s College, 
London, and delivered while there a course of lectures, which 
became the foundation of the Elements oj Geology. In 1832 he 
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married Mary (1809-1873) eldest daughter of Leonard 
(q*v,), and she became henceforward associated with him m 
all his work, and by her social qualities making his home a centre 
of attraction. In 1834 he made an excursion to Denmark and 
Sweden, the result of which was his Bakerian lecture tto the 
Royal ^ciety ” On the Proofs of the gradual Rising (A Land 
in certain Parts of Sweden.” He also brought before the 
Geological Society a paper “On the Cretaceous and Tertiary 
Strata of Seeland and Mden.” In 1835 he became president 
of the Geological Society. In 1837 he was again in Norway 
and Denmark, and in 1841 be spent a year in travelling through 
the United States, Canada and Nova ^tia. This last journey, 
together with a second one to America in 1645, resulted not only 
in papers, but also in two works not exclusive^ geological. 
Travels in North America (1845) and A Second Visit to the Unitqj^ 
States (1849). During these journeys he estimated the rate of 
recession of the falls of Niagara, the annual ayexage accumulation 
of alluvial matter in the delta of the Mississippi, and studied 
those vegetable accumulations in the “ Great Dismal Swamp ” 
of Virginia, which he afterwards used in illustrating the forma- 
tion of beds of coal. He also studied the coal-formations in 
Nova Scotia, and discovered in company with Dr (afterwards Sir 
J. W.) Dawson (q.v ) of Montreal, the earliest known landshell, 
Pupa vetusta, in the hollow stem of a Sigillaria. In bringing 
a knowledge of European geology to bear upon the extended 
formations of North America Lyell rendered immense service. 
Having visited Madeira and Tenerifie in company with 
G. Hartung, he accumulated miicli valuable evidence on the age 
and deposition of lava-beds and the formation of volcanic cones. 
He also revisited Sicily in 1858, when he made such observations 
upon tlie structure of Etna as refuted the theory of “ craters 
of elevation ” upheld by Von Buch and 6lic de Beaumont (see 
Phil, Trans., 1859). 

Lyell was knighted in 1848, and was created a baronet in 
1864, in which year he was president of the British Association 
at Bath. He was elected corresponding member of the French 
Institute and of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and 
was created a knight of the Prussian Order of Merit. 

During the later years of his life his sight, always weak, failed 
him altogether. He died on the 22nd of Febrfiary 1875, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Among his characteristics 
were his great thirst for knowledge, his perfect fairness and 
sound judgment ; while the extreme freshness of his mind 
enabled him to accept and appreciate the work of younger 
men. 

The Lyell Meoal, established in 1875 under the will of Sir Charles 
Lyell, is cast in bronze and is to be awarded annually (or from time 
to time) by the Council of the Geological Society. The medallist may 
be of any country or either sex. No>t less than 4 She- third oi the 
annual interest oi a sum of ^2000 is to be awarded wiiii the medal ; 
the remaining interest, known as the Lyell Geological Fund, is tp 
be given in one or more portions at the discretion of the Council for 
the encouragement of geological science. 

See Life, Letters and Journals of Sir Charles Lyell, Bari., edited by 
his sister-in-law, Mrs Lyell (2 vols., 1881) ; Charles Lyell and Modem 
Geology, by T, G. ^nney (1895). (H. B. Wo.) • 

LYLY (Lilly, or Lylie), JOHN (1553-1606), E^luh writer, 
the famous author of Eupbues, was b^m in Kent in 1553 or 1554. 
At the age of sixteen, according to Wood, he became a student 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, where in due time he i^ceeded 
to his ^chelor’s and master’s degrees (1573 axxl 1575), and from 
whence we find him in 1574 applying to Lord Burghley “ for 
the queen’s letters to Magdalen College to admit hua feljow.” 
The fellowship, however, was not granted, and Lyly shortly 
after left the university. He comf^^ of what seems to have 
been a sentence of rustication passed upon him at some period 
in his academical career, in his address to the gentlemen echokm 
of Oxford a&xed to the second edition of the first part of Euphues^ 
but in the absence of any further evidence it is knpossihle to 
hx either its date or its cause. If we are to believe Wood, he 
never took kindly to the proper studies of the university. For 
so it was that his genius being naturally bent to the pleasant 
paths of poeti^ (as if Apolk) hend given to him a wream of hb 
own bays without snatching or straggling) did ih a manned 
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neglect academical studies, yet not so much but that he took 
the degrees in arts, that of master being compleated i575‘” i 
After he left Oxford, where he had already the reputation of “ a 
noted wit,” Lyly seems to have attached himself to Lord Burgh- 
ley, “ This noble man,” he writes in the “ Glasse for Europe,” 
in the second part of Euphues (1580), ” I found so ready being 
but a straunger to do me good, that neyther I ought to forget 
him, neyther cease to pray for him, that as he hath the wisdom 
of Nestor, so he may have the age, that having the policies of 
Ulysses he may have his honor, worthy to lyve long, by whom 
so many lyve in quiet, and not unworthy to be advaunced by 
whose care so many have been preferred.” Two years later 
we possess a letter of Lyly to the treasurer, dated July 1582, 
in which the writer protests against some accusation of dis- 
ij'nesty which had brought him into trouble with his patron, 
and demands a personal interview for the purpose of clearing 
his character. What the further relations between them were 
we have no means of knowing, but it is clear that neither from 
Burghley nor from the queen did Lyly ever receive any sub- 
stantial patronage. In 1578 he began his literary career by the 
composition of Euphues , or the Anatomy of Wity which was licensed 
to Gabriel Cawood on the 2nd of December, 1578, and published 
in the spring of 1579. In the same year the author was incor- 
porated M.A. at Cambridge, and possibly saw his hopes of court 
advancement dashed by the appointment in July of Edmund 
Tylney to the office of master of the revels, a post at which, as 
he reminds the queen some years later, he had all along been 
encouraged to ” aim his courses.” Euphues and his England 
appeared in 1580, and, like the first part of the book, won im- 
mediate popularity. For a time Lyly was the most successful 
and fashionable of English writers. He was hailed as the author 
of “ a new English,” as a “ raffineur de TAnglois ” ; and, as 
Edmund Blount, the editor of his plays, tells us in 1632, that 
beautie in court which could not parley Euphuism was as little 
regarded as she which nowe there speakes not French.” After 
the publication of Euphues, however, Lyly seems to have entirely 
deserted the novel form himself, which passed into the hands 
of his imitators, and to have thrown himself almost exclusively 
into play-writing, probably with a view to the mastership of 
revels whenever a vacancy should occur. Eight plays by him 
were probably acted before the queen by the children of the 
Chapel Royal and the children of St Paul’s between the years 
1584 and 1589, one or two of them being repeated before a 
popular audience at the Blackfriars Theatre. Their brisk 
lively dialogue, classical colour and frequent allusions to persons 
and events of the day maintained that popularity with the 
court which Euphues had won. Lyly sat in parliament as 
member for Hkdon in 1589, for Aylesbury in 1593, for Appleby 
in 1597 and for Aylesbury a second time in 1601. In 1589 Lyly 
published a tract in the Martin Marprelate controversy, called 
Pappe with an hatchet, alias a figge Jor my Godsonne ; Or Crack \ 
me this nut; Or a Countrie Cufie^ About the same time 
we may probably date his first petition to Queen Elizabeth. 
The two petitions, transcripts of which are extant among the 
Harleian MSS., are undated, but in the first of them he speaks 
of having been ten yeai^ hanging about the court in hope of 
preferment, and in the second he extends the period to thirteen 
years. It may be conjectured with great probability that the 
ten years date from 1579, when Edmund Tylney was appointed 
master of the revels with a tacit understanding that Lyly was 
to have the next reversion of the post. “ I was entertained your 
Majestie’s servaunt by your own gratious favor,” he says, 
“strengthened with condicions that I should ayme all my 
courses at the Revells (I dare not say with a promise, but with 
a hopeful Item to the Revercion) for which these ten yeres I 
have attended with an unweary ed patience.” But in 1589 
or 1590 the mastership of the revels was as far off as ever — 
Tylney in fact held the post for thirty-one years — ^and that 
' The evidence lor his authorship may be found in Gabriel Harvey’s 
Pierce* t Supererogation (written November 1589, published 1593), in 
Nash's Haue with you to Saffron Walden (15^), and in various 
allusions in Lyly's own plays. See Fairholt’s Dramatic Works of 
John Lilly, i. 20 
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Lyly’s petition brought him no compensation in other directions 
may be inferred from the second petition of 1593. “ Thirteen 
yeres your highnes servant but yet nothing. Twenty freinds 
that though they saye they will be sure, I finde them sure to be 
slowe. A thousand hopes, but all nothing ; a hundred promises 
but yet nothing. Thus casting up the inventory of my friends, 
hopes, promises and tymes, the summa totalis amounteth to just 
nothing.” What may have been Lyly’s subsequent fortunes 
at court we do not know. Edmund Blount says vaguely that 
Elizabeth “ graced and rewarded ” him, but of this there is no 
other evidence. After 1590 his works steadily declined in 
influence and reputation ; other stars were in possession of the 
horizon ; and so far as we know he died poor and neglected 
in the early part of James l.’s reign. He was buried in London 
at St Bartholomew the Less on the 20th of November, 1606. 
He was married, and we hear of two sons and a daughter. 

Comedies. — In 1632 Edmund Blount published “ Six Court 
Comedies,” including Endymion (1591), Sappho and Phao (1584), 
Alexander and Campaspe (1584), Midas (1592), Mother Bomhie 
(1594) and Gallathea (1592). To these should be added the 
Woman in the Moone (Lyly’s earliest play, to judge from a 
passage in the prologue and therefore earlier than 1584, the date 
of Alexander and Campaspe), and Lovers Metamorphosis, first 
printed in 1601. Of these, all but the last are in prose. A 
Warning for Faire Women (1599) and The Maid's Metamorphosis 
(1600) have been attributed to Lyly, but on altogether insufficient 
grounds. The first editions of all these plays were issued between 
1584 and 1601, and the majority of them between 1584 and 
T592, in what were Lyly’s most successful and popular years. 
His importance as a dramatist has been very differently esti- 
mated. Lyly’s dialogue is still a long way removed from the 
dialogue of Shakespeare. But at the same time it is a great 
advance in rapidity and resource upon anything which had gone 
before it ; it represents an important step in English dramatic 
art. His nimbleness, and the wit which struggles with his 
pedantry, found their full development in the dialogue of 
Twelfth Night and Much Ado about Nothing, just as “ Marlowe’s 
mighty line ” led up to and was eclipsed by the majesty and 
music of Shakespearian passion. One or two of the songs 
introduced into his plays are justly famous and show a real 
lyrical gift. Nor in estimating his dramatic position and his 
effect upon his time must it be forgotten that his classical and 
mythological plots, flavourless and dull as they would be to a 
modern audience, were charged with interest to those courtly 
hearers who saw in Midas Philip II., Elizabeth in Cynthia and 
perhaps Leicester’s unwelcome marriage with Lady Sheffield 
in the love affair between Endymion and Tellus which brings 
the former under Cynthia’s displeasure. As a matter of fact 
his reputation and popularity as a play-wiiter were considerable. 
Gabriel Harvey dreaded lest Lyly should make a play upon their 
quarrel ; Meres, as is well known, places him among “ the best 
for comedy ” ; and Ben Jonson names him among those foremost 
rivals who were “ outshone ” and outsung by Shakespeare. 

Euphues. — It was not, however, as a dramatist, but as the 
author of Euphues, that Lyly made most mark upon the Eliza- 
bethan world. His plays amused the court circle, but the 
“ new English ” of his novel threatened to permanently change 
the course of English style. The plot of Euphues is extremely 
simple. The hero, whose name may very possibly have been 
suggested by a passage in Ascham’s Schoolmaster, is introduced 
to us as still in bondage to the follies of youth, “ preferring fancy 
before friends, and this present humour before honour to come.” 
His travels bring him to Naples, where he falls in love with 
Lucilla, the governor’s light-minded daughter. Lucilla is 
already pledged to Euphues’s friend Philautus, but Euphues’s 
passion betrays his friendship, and the old lover finds himself 
thrown over by both friend and mistress. Euphues himself, 
however, is very soon forsaken for a more attractive suitor. 
He and Philautus make up their quarrel, and Euphues writes 
his friend “ a cooling card,” to be “ applied to all lovers,’* which 
is so severe upon the fair sex that Lyly feels it necessary to 
balance it by a sort of apology addressed “ to the grave matrons 
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and honest maidens of Italy.’* Euphues then leaves Naples 
for his native Athens, where he gives himself up to study, of 
which the first fruits are two long treatises — ^the first, “ Euphues 
and his Ephoebus,” a disquisition on the art of education 
addressed to parents, and the second, “ Euphues and Atheos,” 
a discussion of the first principles of religion. The remainder 
of the book is filled up with correspondence between Euphues 
and his friends. We have letters from Euphues to Philautus 
on the death of Lucilla, to another friend on the death of his 
daughter, to one Botonio “ to take his exile patiently,” and to the 
youth Aldus, remonstrating with him on his bad behaviour at 
the university. Finally a pair of letters, the first from Livia 
“ at the emperour’s court to Euphues at Athens,” answered by 
“ Euphues to Livia,” wind up the first part, and announce to us 
Euphues’s intention of visiting England. An address from 
Lyly to Lord Delawarr is affixed, to which was added in the 
second edition “ An Address to the Gentlemen Scholars of 
England.” 

Euphues and^ his England is rather longer than the first part. 
Euphues and Philautus travel from Naples to England. They 
arrive at Dover, halt for the night at Fidus’s house at Canterbury, 
and then proceed to London, where they make acquaintance 
with Surius, a young English gentleman of great birth and 
noble blood ; Psellus, an Italian nobleman reputed “ great in 
magick ” ; Martius, an elderly Englishman ; Camilla, a beautiful 
English girl of insignificant family ; Lady Flavia and her niece 
Fraunces. After endless correspondence and conversation on 
all kinds of topics, Euphues is recalled to Athens, and from there 
corresponds with his friends. “ Euphues’ Glasse for Europe ” 
is a flattering description of England sent to Livia at Naples. 
It is the most interesting portion of the book, and throws light 
upon one or two points of Lyly’s own biography. The author 
naturally seized the opportunity for paying his inevitable 
tribute to the queen, and pays it in his most exalted style. 
“ O fortunate England that hath such a queene, ungratefull 
if thou praye not for hir, wicked if thou do not love hir, miserable 
if thou lose hir ! ” — and so on. The book ends with Philautus’s 
announcement of his marriage to Fraunces, upon which Euphues 
sends characteristic congratulations and retires, “ tormented 
in body and grieved in mind,” to the Mount of Silexedra, “ where 
I leave him to his musing or Muses.” 

Such is a brief outline of the book which for a time set the 
fashion for English prose. Two editions of each part appeared 
within the first year after publication, and thirteen editions 
of both are enumerated up to 1636, after which, with the excep- 
tion of a modernized version in 1718, Euphues was never reprinted 
until 1868, when Dr Arber took it in hand. The reasons for its 
popularity are not far to seek. As far as matter was concerned 
it fell in with all the prevailing literary fashions. Its long 
disquisitions on love, religion, exile, women or education, on 
court life and country pleasures, handled all the most favourite 
topics in the secularized speculation of the time ; its foreign 
background and travel talk pleased a society of which Lyly 
himself said “ trafic and travel hath woven the nature of all 
nations into ours and made this land like arras full of device 
which was broadcloth full of workmanship ” ; and, although 
Lyly steered clear in it of the worst classical pedantries of the 
day, the book was more than sufficiently steeped in classical 
learning, and based upon classical material, to attract a literary 
circle which was nothing if not humanist. A large proportion 
of its matter indeed was drawn from classical sources. The 
general tone of sententious moralizing may be traced to Plutarch, 
from whom the treatise on education, “ Euphues and his 
Ephoebus,” and that on exile, “ Letter to Botonio to take his 
e3^e patiently,’^ are literally translated, as well as a number of 
other shorter passages either taken direct from the Latin versions 
or from some of the numerous English translations of Plutarch 
then current. The innumerable illustrations based upon a kind 
of pseudo natural history are largely taken from Pliny, while 
the mythology is that of Viigil and Ovid. 

It was not the matter of Euphues, however, so much as the style 
which made it famous (see Euphuism), The source of Lyly’s 
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peculiar style has been traced by Dr Landmann {Der Eupimismus, 
sein Wesen, seine Quelle, seine Geschichte, &c. Giessen, i88z) to 
the influence of Don Antonio de Guevara, whose Libra Aureo de 
Marco Aurelio (1529) — a sort of historical romance based upon 
Plutarch and upon Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations, the object of 
which was to produce a “ mirror for princes,” of the land so 
popular throughout the Renaissance — became almost immedi' 
ately popular in England. The first edition, or rather a Freii<^ 
version of it, was translated into English by Lord Berners in 
1531, and published in 1534. Before 1560 twelve editions of 
Lord Berners’s translation had been printed, and before 1578 
six different translators of this and later worjks of Guevara hsul 
appeared. The translation, however, which had most influence 
upon English literature was that by North, the well-known 
translator of Plutarch, in 1557, called The Dial for Princes,^ 
Compiled by the Reverend Father in God Don Antony of Guevara, 
Byshop of Guadix, &c., Englished out of the Frenche by Th. North, 
Tlie sententious and antithetical style of the Dial for Princes 
is substantially that of Euphues, though Guevara on the whole 
handles it better than his imitator, and has many passages of 
real force and dignity. The general plan of the two books is also 
much the same. In both the biography is merely a peg on 
which to hang moral disquisitions and treatises. The use made 
of letters is the same in both. Even the names of some of the 
characters are similar. Thus Guevara’s Lucilla is the flighty 
daughter of Marcus Aurelius. Lyly’s Lucilla is the ^hty 
daughter of Ferardo, governor of Naples ; Guevara’s Livia is 
a lady at the court of Marcus Aurelius, Lyly’s Livia is a lady at 
the court “ of the emperor,” of whom no further description is 
given. The 9th, 10th, iiii and 12th chapters of the Dial for 
Princes suggested the discussion between Euphues and Atheos. 
The letter from Euphues to Alcius is substantially the same 
in subject and treatment as that from Marcus Aurelius to hia 
nephew Epesipo. Both Guevara and Lyly translated Plutarch’a 
work De educatione liberorum, Lyly, however, keeping closer 
than the Spanish author to the original. The use made by Lyly 
of the university of Athens was an anachronism in a novel in- 
tended to describe his own time. He borrowed it, however, from 
Guevara, in whose book a university of Athens was of course 
entirely in place. The ” cooling card for all fond lovers ” and 
the address to the ladies and gentlemen of Italy have their 
counterparts among the miscellaneous letters by Guevara affixed 
by North to the Dial for Princes ; and other instances of Lyly*B 
use of these letters, and of two other treatises by Guevara on 
court and country life, could be pointed out. 

Lyly was not the first to appropriate and develop the Guevar* 
istic style. The earliest book in which it was fully adopted was 
A petite PaUace of Pettie his Pleasure, by Georg^ettie, whidi 
appeared in 1576, a production so closely akin to Euphues in tone 
and style that it is difficult to believe it was not by Lyly. Lyly, 
however, carried the style to its highest point, and made it 
dominant literary fashion. His principal foUowers in it were 
Greene, Ix)dge and Nash, his principal opponent Sir Philip 
Sidney ; the Arcadia in fact supplanted Euphues, and the* 
Euphuistic taste proper may be said to have died out about 
1590 after a reign of some twelve years. According to Landmann, 
Shakespeare’s Lmvc's Labour Lost is a caricature of the Italianate 
and pedantic fashions of the day, not of the peculiar style oC 
Euphues, The only certain allusion in Shakespeare to the 
characteristics of Lyly’s famous book is to be found in Henry 1 V,, 
where Falstaff, playing the part of the king, says to Prince Hal, 

” Harry, I do not only marvel where thou spendest thy time, but 
also how thou art accompanied ; for, though the camomile ^e 
more it is trodden on the faster it grows, yet youtb the moreit is 
wasted the sooner it wears.” Here the pompous antithesis is 
evidently meant to caricature the peculiar Euphuistic sentence d * 
court parlance. (M. A. W.) 

See Lyly's Complete Works, ed. R. W. Bond vols., 1902) i 
Euphues Arom early editions, by Edward Arber (1868) ; A. W. Ward, 
English Dramatic Literature, i. 151 ; J. P. Collier, History Dramatic 
Poetry, iii. 172 ; John Lilly and Sbjucespearc/’ by C. C. Hense In thb,. 
Jahrbuch der ieutschen Shakesp, Geeellschaft, vols. vti. and viii. (xftya, 
1873); F. W. Fairholt, Dramatic Works of John Lilly (2 vot., 
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1858) ; Shakespeare’s Euphuism, by W. L. Rushton ; H. Morley, 

Euphuism " in the Quarterly Review (I861) ; R. W. Hand, 
“ John Lyly, Novehet and Lhamatist," in the Quarterly Review 
Han. i8y6); J. A. Symond^, Shakespeare’s Predecessors (1883); 
J. D. Wilson, John Lyly (C^ambi idgc, 1905) ; A. Ainger, " Euphuism,” 
111 Lectures of td Essays (lyo.')); and Albert Feuillorat, John Lyly. 
Contributton A I’kistoire de la Ronmssance en Angleterre (1910). 

LTME REGIB, a market town and municipal borough and 
watering-place in the western parliamentary division of Dorset- 
shire, England, 151 m. W.S.W. of London by the London & South 
Western railway, the terminus of a light railway from Axminster. 
Pop. (1901) 2095. It is situated at the mouth of a narrow combe 
or valley opening upon a fine precipitous coast-line ; there is a 
sandy shore aflR)rding excellent bathing, and the country inland is 
heautiful. The church of St Michael and All Angels is mainly 
perpendicular, but the tower (formerly central) and the portion 
west of it are Norman. A guildhall and assembly rooms are the 
chief puWic buildings. The principal industries are stone- 
quarrying and the manufacture of cement. There is a curved 
pier of ancient foundation known as the Cobb. Ihe harbour, 
wth a small coasting trade, is under the authority of the corpora- 
tion. The borough is under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 
councillors. Area, 1237 acres. 

No evidence o-f settlement on the site of Lyme Regis exists 
before that afforded by a grant, dated 774, purporting to be by 
Cynewulf, king of the West-Saxons, of land here to the church of 
Sherborne, and a similar grant by King iEthelstan to the church 
of Gla.stonbury. In 1086 three manors of Lyme are mentioned : 
that belonging to Sherborne abbey, which was granted at the 
dissolution to 'fliomas Goodwin, who alienated it in the following 
ye?ar; that belonging to Gla.'^tonbury, which seems to have 
passed into lay lands during the middle ages, and that belonging 
to William Belcrt. The last was acquired by the family of Buyeux, 
from whom it passed by marriage to Elic'is de Ralmyne, whose 
nephew, Peter Baudrat, suTrendered it to the crown in 131 5-1316 
when the king became lord of one moiety of the borough, hence- 
forth known as Lyme Regis. Lyme ranked as a port in 1 234, and 
Edward 1 . in 1284 grant^ to the town a charter making it a free 
borough, with a merchant gild, and in the same year the mayor 
and l>ailifls are mentioned. In the following January the btiiliffs 
were given fr^dom from pleading without the borough, freedom 
from toll and privileges implying considerable foreign trade ; 
the importance of the port is also evident from the demand of 
two ships for the king's service in 1311. In 1332-1333 Edward 
III. granted Lyme to the burgesses at a fee-farm of 32 marks ; 
on the petition of the inhabitants, who were impo\'erished by 
tempests and high tides, this was reduced to 100 shillings in 
1410 and to 5 marks in 1481. In 1501 Elizabeth incorporated 
Lyme, and farther charters were obtained from James I., 
Charles 11 . and William III. Lyme returned two members to 
parliament from 1295 to 1832 when the representation was 
reduced to one. The borough was disfranchised in 1867. The 
fairs grunted in 1553 for the 1st of February and the 20th of 
September are now held on altered dates. Trade with France in 
• wine and cloth was carried on as early a.s 1284, but was probably 
much increased on the erection of the Cobb, first mentioned 
in 132S as built of timber and rock. Its medieval imparlance as 
the only shelter between Portland Roads and the river Exe 
caused the burgesses to receive grants of quayage for its mainten- 
ance in 1335 and many subsequent years, while its convenience 
probably did much to bring upon Lyme the unsuccessful siege 
by Prince Maurice in 1644. In 1685 Lyme was the scene of the 
landing of James, duke of Monmouth, in his attempt upon the 
throne. 

LYMINGTON, a municipal borough and seaport in the New 
Forest parliamentary division of Hampshire, England, 98 m. 
S.W. from LondOfi by the London & South Western railway. 
. Pop. (1901) 4165. It lies on the estuary of the Lyiftington, 
adwkh opens into the Solent. The church of St Thomas k Becket 
is at) irregular structure, dating from the reign of Henry VI., 
but frequent^ restored. There is some coasting trade, and 
yacht-building it carried on. Regukur passenger steamers serve 
Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight. In summer the town is fre- 


quented for sea-bathing. It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen 
and 12 councillors. Area, 1515 acres. 

There was a Roman camp near Lymington (Leirtuney Lententon), 
and Roman relics have been found, but there is no evidence that, a 
town existed here until after the Conquest. T.ymington dates its 
importance from the grant of the town to Richard de Redvers, 
earl of Devon, in the reign of Henry 1 . No charter has been 
found, but a judgment given under a writ of quo warranto in 
1578 confirms to the burgesses freedom from toll, passage and 
pontage, the tolls and stallage of the quay and the right to hold 
two fairs— privileges which they claimed under charters of 
Baldwin do Redvers and Isabel de Fortibns, countess of Albe- 
marle, in the 13th century, aud Edward Courtenay, earl of 
Devon, in 1405. The town was governed by the mayor and 
burgesses until the corporation was reformed in 1835. A writ 
for the election of a member to parliament was issued in the 
reign of Edward III., but no return was made. From 1585 two 
members were regularly returned ; the number was reduced 
to one in 1867, and in 1885 the representation was merged in 
tliat of the county. Fairs on the 13th and 14th of May and the 
2nd and 3rd of October, dating from the T3th centu’y, are 
.still held. The Saturday market probably dates from the same 
century. Lymington was made a port in the reign of Henry L, 
and its large shipping trade led to frequent disputes with South- 
ampton as to the levying of duties. The case was tried in 1329 
and decided against Lvonington, but in 1750 the judgment was 
reversed, and since then the petty customs bas e been regularly 
paid. From an early date and for many centuries salt was the 
staple manufacture of Lymington. 'l^he rise of the mineral salt- 
works of Cheshire led to its decline in the j8th century, and later 
the renewed importance of Southampton completed its decay. 

See E. King, Borough and Parish of Lymington (Londou, 1879). 

LYMPH and LYMPH FORMATION. Lying close to the 
blood-vessels of a limb or organ a further set of vessels may be 
observed They are very pale in colour, often almo.st trans- 
parent and very thin-walled. Hence they are frequently difficult 
to find and dissect. 'I’hese are the lymphatic vessels, and they 
are found to be returning a fluid from the tissues to the blood- 
stream. When traced back to the tissues they are seen to divide 
and ultimately to form minute anastomosing tubules, tlie lymph 
capillaries. The capillaries finally terminate m the spaces 
between the structures of the tissue, but whether their free ends 
are closed or are in open communication with the tissue spaces 
is "Still undecided. The study of their development shows that 
they grow into the tissue as a closed system of minute tubes, 
which indicates that in all probability they remain permanently 
dosed. If we trace the lymphatic vessels towards the thorax we find 
that in some part of their course they terminate in structures 
known as lymphatic glands. From theSe again fresh lymphatic 
vessels arise which carry the fluid towards the main lymph- 
vessel, the thoracic duct. This runs up the posterior wall of the 
thorax close to the aorta, and finally opens into the junction of 
the internal jugular and left subclavian veins. The lymph- 
vessels frwn the right side of the head and neck and from the 
right arm open, however, into the right subclavian vein (see 
Lymphatic System below). 

Chemical Constitution of Lymph.— The lymph collected 
from the thoracic duct during hunger is almost water clear and 
ycllowi.sh in colour. Its specific gravity varies from 1015 to 
1025. Jt tastes salt and has a faint odour. It is alkahne in 
reaction, hut is much less alkaline than blood-serum. Like blood 
it dots, but clots badly, only forming a soft dot which quickly 
contracts, 'fhe lymph collected from a lymphatic before it has 
passed through a lymph gland contains a few leucocytes, and 
though the number of lymphocytes is greater in the lymph irfter 
it has flowed through a gland it is never very great. In nonnal 
states there are no red blood corpuedes. 

The total solids amount to 3^6 to 57 %, the variations 
depi^ding upon the amount of protein present. The lymph 
during hunger contains only a minute quantity of fat. Sugar 
(dextrose) is present in the same toMentmikm as in the blood. 
The inorganic constituents are the same as in bkiod, but 
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apparently the amounts of Ca, Mg and PgO^ are rather less than 
in serum. Urea is present to the same amount as in blood. 
If the lymph be collected after a meal, one important 
alteration is to be found. It now contains an abundance of 
fat in a very fine state of subdivision, if fat be present in the 
food. The concentrations of protein and dextrose are not 
altered during the absorpUon of these substances. 

The Significance of Lymph , — In considering the signi- 
ficance and use of lymph we must note in the first place that it 
foiins an alternative medium for the removal of water, dissolved 
materials, formed elements or particles away from the tissues. 
All materials supplied to a tissue are brought to it by the blood, 
and are discharged from the blood through the capillary wall, 
'j’hey thus come to lie in the tissue spaces between the cells, and 
from this supply of material in a dissolved state the cells take up 
the food they require. In the opposite direction the cell dis- 
charges its waste products into this some tissue fluid. The 
removal of material from Uie tissue fluid may be effected either 
by its being absorbed through tlie capillary wall into the blood- 
stream, or by sending it into the lymphatic vessels and thus 
away from the tissue. From this point of view the lymphatics 
may be looked upon in a wsense as a driainage system of tlie 
tissues. Again, besides discharging fluid and dissolved material 
into the tissue spaces, the blood may alsx) discharge leucocytes, 
and under many conditions this emigration of leucocytes may be 
very extensive, 'riitise also may leave the tissue space by the 
path of the lymph channels. Moreover, the tissues are at any 
time liable to be injured, and the injury as well as damaging many 
cells may cause rupture of cajiillaries (as in bruising) with escape 
of red blood-cells into the tissue .spaces. If this occurs we know 
that the damaged cells are destroytjd and their debris removed 
either by digestion by leucocytes or by disintegration and 
solution. The danuige of a tissue also commonly involves an 
infection of the damiiged area with living micro-organisms, and 
these are at once admitted to the tissue spaces. Hence we see 
that the lymphatics may be provided as channels by which a 
variety of substances can be removed from the tissue spaces. 
J’he question at once arises, is the lymph channel at all limes 
open lo receive the materials pre.sent in the tissue space ? if 
such be the case, lymph is simply tissue fluid, and anything 
that modifies the constitution or amount of the tissue fluid 
should in like proportion lead to a variation in the amount 
and constitution of the lymph. But if the lymph capillary is 
a closed tubule at its commencement this does not follow. 

From these considerations we see that in the first instance 
the whole problem of lymph formation is intimately bound up 
with the study of the interchanges of material between the blood 
and the various tissue cells. The exchange of material between 
blood and tissue cell may possibly be determined in one or both 
of two ways. Either it may result from changes taking place 
within the tissue cell, or the tissue cell remaining piissive material 
may be sent to or withdrawn from it owing to a change occurring 
either in the composition of the blood or to a change in the 
circulation through the tissue. Let us take first the results 
following incretised activity of a tissue. We know that increased 
activity of a tissue means increased chemical change within the 
tissue and the production of new chemical bodies of small 
molecular size {e.g, water, carbonic acid, &c.). The production of 
these metabolites means the destruction of some of the tissue 
substance, and to make good this loss the tissue must take a 
further amount of material from the blood. We know that this 
takes place, and moreover that the waste products resulting 
from activity are ultimately removed. The question then 
becomes : Whwi does this restoration take place, and what is 
the intermediate state of the tissue ? We know that increased 
activity is .always accompanied by an increase in the blood- 
supply, indicating a greater supply of nutritive material, though 
it may be that the increased supply required at the actual time 
of activity is oxygen only. Simultaneously the opportunity igt 
a more r^id removal of the waste products is provided. We 
have to inquire then: Does this increased vascularity neces- 
sarily mean an increased outpouring of water and dissolved 


material into the tissues, for this might follow directly from the 
greater filling of the capillaries, or from the increased attracting 
power of the tissues lo water (osmotic effect) due to the sudden 
production of substances of small molecular size within the 
tissue ? The other possibility is that the increased volume of 
blood sent to the tissue is for the sole purpose of giving it a more 
rapid supply of oxygen, and that the ordinary normid blood-supply 
would amply suftice .for renewing the clienikal material used up 
during activity. Tissues undoubtedly vaiy among themselves 
in the amount of water and other materials they take fr<pi the 
blood when tlirown into activity, and tlieir behaviour in this 
respect depends upon the work they are called upon to perform. 

We must discriminate between the substance required by and 
consumed by the tissue, the chemical food which on combustion 
yields the energy by which the tissue performs work, and, on the ^ 
other hand, the substance taken from the blood and either with 
or without further elaboration discharged from the tissue (as> 
for instance, in the process of secretion). The tissue contains in 
itself a store oi food amply sufficient to enable it to continue 
working for a long time alter its blood-supply has been stopped, 
and everything indicates that the supply of chemical energy to 
the tissue may be slow or even withheld for a c.onsidcrable time. 
Hence we are led to conclude that the increased flow of blood 
sent to a tissue when it is thrown into activity is first and fore- 
most to give that tissue an iru reased oxygen supply ; secondly, 
to remove waste carbonic acid ; thirdly, and only in the case of 
some tissues, to provide water salts and other materials for the 
outpouring of a secretion, as an instance of wliich we may take 
the kidney as a type. Hence there is no need to suppose that an 
extensive accumulation of fluid and dissolved substances takes 
place within a tissue when it becomes active. This must be an 
accumulation which would lead to an engorgement of .the tissue 
spaces and then to a discharge of fluid along the lymph channels. 

To enable us to determine the various points just raised we must 
know whether an increased blood-supply to a tissue necessarily 
means an increased exudation of fluid into the tissue ^aces, 
and moreover we must study the exchange of fluid between a 
tissue and the blood under as \ aried a series of conditions as 
po.ssible, subsequently examining whether exchange of fluid and 
other substances between the tissue and the blocW necessarily 
determines quantitatively the amount of lymph flowing from 
the tissue. Hence we will first study the exchanges, between 
the blood and a tissue, and then turn our attention to the 
lymph-flow from the tissues. 

'The Exchanges of hluids and dissolved Substances between 
the Blood and the Tissues. — Numerous experimmts have 
been performed in studying the conSitions uruicr which fluid 
passes into the tissues and tissue ^aces— or i^the reverse 
direction into the blood. Wc may group them into (%) 
conditions during which the total volurne of circulating 
fluid is increased or decreased; (2) conditions in which the 
character of the blood is altered, e,g. it is made more wateiy 
or its saline concentration is altered ; (3) conditions in whiejh 
the blood-supply to the part is altered ; (4) conditions in which ^ 
the physical character of the capillary wall is altered. 

1. The total volume of blood in an animal has been increased 
among other ways by the transfusion of the blood of one animal 
directly into the veins of a second of the same species. It is 
found that within a very short time a large percentage of the 
plasma has been discharged from the blood-vessels. It has been 
sent into the tissues, notably the muscles, and it may be noted 
in passing without producing any increase in the lymph-flo^ 
from these vessels. An analogous experiment, but one which 
avoids the fallacy introduced by injecting a second puumal’s 
blood, has been performed by driving all the blood out of one 
hind limb by applying a rubber ban^e tightly round it from . 
the foot upwards. This increases the voiupie of blood circulating 
in the rest of the body, and again a rapid disappearance of the 
fluid part of Hie blood from the vessels wa^ qb^rved— the fluid 
being mainly sent into the muscles, as .was indica^ by showix^ 
that the specific gravity of the mu^es fell duriipg the experiment. 
The experiments converse to these have also been studied. 
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Bleeding is very rapidly followed by a large inflow of fluid into 
the circulating blood— this fluid being derived from all the tissues, 
and especially again from the muscles. Or again, when the 
bandage from the limb in the above-cited experiment was 
removed, the total capacity of the circulatory system was 
thereby suddenly increased, and it was found that the total 
volume of blood increased correspondingly, the increased volume 
of fluid being drawn from the tissues and especially again from 
the muscles. The rapidity with which this movement of fluid 
into or out of the blood takes place is very striking. The ex- 
planation usually offered is that the movement is effected by 
changes in the capillary pressure due to the alteration in the 
volume of blood circulating. While this seems feasible when the 
volume of blood is increased, it does not offer a satisfactory 
explanation of the rapid movement of fluid from the tissues 
when the volume of the blood is decreased. One must therefore 
look for yet further factors in this instance. 

2. Let us next turn attention to the second of our three main 
variations, viz. that in which the composition of the blood is 
altered. It has long been known that the injection of water, 
or of solutions of soluble bodies such as salts, urea, sugar, &c., 
leads to a very rapid exchange of water and salts between the 
blood and the tissues. Thus if a solution less concentrated 
than the blood be injected, the blood is thereby diluted, but 
with very great rapidity water leaves the blood and is taken up 
by the tissues. Again, if a strong sugar or salt solution be 
injected, the first effect is a big discharge of water from the tissues 
into the blood and the movement of fluid is effected with great 
rapidity. In these instances a new physical factor is brought 
into play, viz. that of osmosis. When a solution of lower osmotic 
pressure than the blood is injected the osmotic pressure of the ' 
blood falls temporarily below that of the tissues, and water is 
therefore attracted to the tissues. The converse is the ca.^ 
when a solution of osmotic pressure higher than the blood is 
injected. This at first sight seems to be an all-sufficient ex- 
planation of the results recorded, but difficulties arise when we 
find that the tissues are not equally active in producing the 
effects. Thus it is found that the muscles and skin act as the 
chief water depot, while such tissues as the liver, intestines or 
pancreas take a relatively small share in the exchange. Again, 
when a strong sodium chloride solution is injected a considerable 
part of the sodium chloride is soon found to have left the blood, 
and it has been shown that the chloride depot is not identical 
with the water depot. The lung, for instance, is found to take 
up relatively far more of the salt than other tissues. Simultane- 
ously with the passage of the salt into the tissue an exchange of 
water from the tissue into the blood can be observed, both 
processes being carried out very rapidly. The result is that the 
blood very quickly returns to a state in which its osmotic pressure 
is only slightly raised ; the tissue, on the other hand, loses water 
and gains salt, and its osmotic pressure and specific gravity 
therefore rises. Again, the tissues do not participate equally in 
producing the final result, nor is the tissue which gives up the 
largest amount of water necessarily that which gains the largest 
amount of salt. The results following the injection of solutions 
of other bodies of small molecular size, e.g. urea or sugar, are 
quite analogous to those above described in the case of the non- 
toxic salt solutions. Hence we see that the rate of exchange of 
fluid and dissolved substance between a tissue and the blood can 
be extremely rapid and that the exchange can take place in 
either direction. We may also conclude that the main cause 
of the exchange, and possibly the only one, is the osmotic action 
set up by the solution injected, and that muscle tissue is particu- 
larly active in the process. 

Seeing that a very considerable amount of water or of dis- 
solved substance can be taken up from the blood into a tissue, 
the question next arises : Where is this material held, in the 
tissue cell or in the tissue space ? Immediately the water or 
salt leaves the blood it reaches the tissue space, but unless the 
process be extreme in amount it probably passes at once into 
the tissue ceil itself and is stored Hiere. If the process is excessive 
oedema is set up and fluid accumulates in the tissue space. 


These, taken quite briefly, are some of the more important 
conditions under which fluid exchanges take place. They are 
selected here because of the extent and rapidity of the changes 
effected. 

3. The third factor which may bring about a change in the 
amount of fluid sent to a tissue is a variation in the capillary 
pressure. A rise in capillary pressure will, if filtration can occur 
through the capillary wall, cause an increased exudation of fluid 
from the blood. Thus the rise in general blood-pressure following 
the injection of a salt solution could cause an increased filtration 
into the tissues. Or again, the hydraemia following a salt in- 
jection would favour an increased exudation because the blood 
would be more readily filtrable. We, however, know very little 
of the effect of changes in capillary pressure upon movement 
of fluid into the tissue spaces and tissues, most of such observa- 
tions being confined to a study of their effect upon lymph-flow. 
We will therefore return to them in this connexion. 

4. The remaining factor to be mentioned is a change in the 
character of the capillary wall. It is well known that many 
poisons can excite an increased exudation from the blood and 
the tissue may become oedematous. Of such bodies we may 
mention cantharidin and the lymphogogues of Class i (see later). 
A like change is also probably the cause of the oedema of nephritis 
and of heart disease. It has also been suggested that the capil- 
laries of different organs show varying degrees of permeability, 
a suggestion to which we will return later. 

Lymph Formation. — ^I'herc are two theories current at the 
present day offering explanations of the manner in which lymph 
is formed. The first, which owes its incept ion to Ludwig, explains 
lymph formation upon physical grounds. Thus according to 
this theory the lymphatics are open capillary vessels at their 
origin in the tissues along which the tissue fluid is driven. The 
tissue fluid is discharged from the blood by filtration, and there- 
fore its amount varies directly with the capillary pressure. The 
amount of fluid movement also is further determined by osmotic 
actions and by the permeability of the capillary wall. 

The second theory first actively enunciated by Heidenhain 
regards lymph formation as a secretory process of the capillary 
wall, i.e. one in the discharge of which these cells perform work 
and are not merely passive as in the former theory. As we shall 
see, it is now probable that neither theory is completely correct. 

In considering lymph formation we have to examine both 
the total amount of lymph formed in the body and the variations 
in amount leaving each separate organ under different conditions. 
In most investigations the lymph was collected from the thoracic 
duct, i.e, it was the lymph returned from all parts of the body 
with the exception of the right arm and right side of the head and 
neck. The collection of the lymph from organs is much more 
difficult to effect, and hence has not; to the present, been so 
extensively studied. We will consider first variations in the 
amount of the thoracic duct lymph. Lymph is always flowing 
along the thoracic duct, and if the body is at rest, it has been 
shown that this lymph is coming practically entirely from the 
intestines and liver, chiefly, moreover, from the liver. The 
variations in the amount flowing under various conditions has 
been extensively studied. We will discuss them under the follow- 
ing headings ; Changes brought about (a) by altered circulatory 
conditions, {b) by the injection of various substances, and {c) as 
a result of throwing an organ into activity. 

Ligature of the portal vein leads to an increased flow of duct 
lymph. Ligature of the inferior vena cava above the diaphragm 
also leads to a large increase in the flow of duct lymph. Ligature 
of the aorta may result in either an increased or decreased 
flow of direct lymph. One explanation of these results has been 
offered from a study of the changes in capillary pressure set up 
in the main organs involved. Thus, after ligature of the portal 
vein the capillary pressure in the intestines rises, and it was 
proved that the increase in thoracic duct lymph came from the 
intestines. Ligaturing the inferior vena cava causes a big rise 
in the pressure in the liver capillaries, the intestinal capillary 
pressure remaining practically unaltered. Here it was proved 
that the increase in lymph-flow came from the liver and was 
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more copious in amount than in the former instance. A further 
difference is that this lymph is more concentrated, a feature 
which always characterizes liver lymph, Li^ture of the aorta 
may or may not cause a rise in the liver capillary pressure, and 
it has been shown that if the pressure rises there is an increased 
lymph -flow from the liver and conversely. The increase of 
lymph comes entirely in this instance also from the liver. It is 
in fact but a special instance of the former experiment. From 
these results it has been argued that lymph formation is simply 
a filtration fundamentally, and the lymph -flow is determined 
mainly by the capillary pressure. Variations in the quantity of 
lymph issuing from different organs have been on this theory 
ascribed to differences in the permeability of the capillaries of 
the organs. Thus as liver lymph is richest in protein content 
and is produced in greatest amount, it has been concluded 
that the lis'er capillaries possess the highest permeability. The 
intestines stand next in producing a concentrated lymph, and 
their capillaries are therefore assumed to stand second as regards 
permeability. Lastly, the lymph coming from limbs and other 
organs is much poorer in solids and much less copious in amount. 
Hence it is argued that their capillaries show the least perme- 
ability. Tt is, however, very unsafe to compare the liver capil- 
laries with those of other organs, since they are not in reality 
capillaries but rather venous sinuses, and their relation to the 
liver cells is characteristically different from that of ordinary 
capillaries. If an animal is at rest, no lymph flows from the hind 
limbs. To obtain a sample of limb lymph it is necessary to 
massage the limb. If, however, the veins to the limb be liga- 
tured, we obtain a flow of lymph. The ligature of course causes 
a rise of the capillary pressure, and it has been arpued that 
this rise of pressure starts a filtration through the capillary wall 
and hence a flow of lymph. But the stoppage of the blood-flow 
also damages the capillary wall and tissue cells by asphyxiation, 
and the resulting lymph-flow is in all probability the resultant 
of many complex processes. 'Fhis case is analogous to the pro- 
duction of oedema in cases of heart disease where the circulation 
is feeble and the oxygen supply to the parts deficient. The 
results of these experiments form the main evidence in support 
of the filtration theory of lymph formation. They were first 
systematically studied by Heidenhain, to whom we owe so much 
of our knowledge of lymph formation. He did not, however, 
conclude that they established the filtration theory. 

In continuing his observations Heidenhain next studied the 
results following the injection of a number of substances into 
the blood. He found many which on injection gave rise to an 
increased lymph-flow from the thoracic duct, and arranged them 
in two classes. As instances of lymphogogues of the first class 
we may mention extract of mussels, leech extract, peptone, 
extract of crayfish muscle, extract of strawberries, of raspberries 
and many other like substances. Lymphogogues of the second 
class comprise neutral salt solutions, urea, sugar, &c. Considering 
the latter class first we may take as a type a solution of sodium 
chloride. Injection of such a solution causes a large increase in 
the lyrnpb-flow, and it has been proved that the lymph comes 
from the liver and intestines only — chiefly from the former. 
It is especially to be noted that there is no lymph-flow from the 
limbs, and the same is true for all lymphogogues of this class. 
As indicated above, the injection of a saline solution leads to a 
large and rapidly effected transport of fluid from the blood into 
muscle tissue, but though there Ls this large increase in tissue 
fluid, no lymph flows from the tissue. ITiis result very power- 
fully disfavours the filtration theory of lymph formation. It 
practically refutes the idea that lymph formation is solely de- 
pendent upon such processes as filtration, osniosis and capillary 
permeability only. Tt brings out quite clearly that the exchange 
of fluid and dissolved salts, &c., between the blood and a tissue, 
and the flow of lymph from that tissue, are two separate and 
distinct processes, and especially that the first does not determine 
the second. Also it is to be noted that the injection of a strong 
salt solution also excites a flow of duct lymph, again arising from 
the liver and intestines, but none from the limbs. In this in- 
stance, as previously stated, the muscles of the limbs are losing 
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water, and so presumably are the liver and mtestinal cells. 
This independence of tissue -blood exchange and Ijjinph- flow 
is distinctly in favour of the view, which is rapidly gaining ground 
from histological observations, that in all instances the lymphatics 
conunence in a tissue as closed capillary vessels. 

Turning, in the next place, to the lymphogogues of the first 
class, it has been proved that the origin of this increase of flow 
is again from the liver. Very many of the substances of this 
class are bodies which may when taken cause urticarial ([nettle- 
rash) eruptions, a state which is generally regarded m beii^ due 
to an action upon the capillary endothelium. ^ Ibeir action as 
lymphogogues is also generally ascribed to an effect upon the. 
capiUary wall rendering it according to some more permeable, 
according to others leading to a direct secretory action on the 
part of the endothelium. We also know that many of the bodies ^ 
of this class act upon the liver in other directions than in excit- 
ing an increa.sed lymph production. Thus they may cause an 
increase in bile secretion, or, as in the case of peptone, the liver 
cells may be excited to produce a new chemical material, in this 
instance an antithrombin. 

We have now to consider the effect of throwing an organ into 
activity upon the lymph-flow from the organ. In all cases in 
which it has been examined it is found that increased activity 
is accompanied by increased lymph -flow. Thus, to take the 
instance of the submaxillaiy gland, which at rest does not dis- 
charge any lymph, stimulation of the chorda tympani is followed 
by a flow of lymph accompanying the flow of saliva simul- 
taneously excited. The stimulation of the nerve also produces 
dilatation of the blood-vessels and therefore a rise in capillary 
pressure. But that this vascular change is not the factor 
determining the lymph-flow is proved by the administration df 
a small dose of atropine, which arrests the secretion without 
influencing the vascular reaction following chorda stimulation. 
After the atropine no lymph- flow occurs on stimulating the 
nerve. Many other instances of a similar kind might be ad- 
duced. Thus, we have seen that peptone specifically excites 
the liver cells and also causes an increased lymph-flow from the 
liver ; or, as a last instance, tlie injection of bile salt excites, a 
flow of bile and also excites a flow of lymph from the fiver. 
The supporters of the filtration theory have argued that as 
activity of a tissue is necessarily accompanied by the discharge 
of metabolites from the active tissue cells, and as these are of 
small molecular size, they must set up an osmotic effect. Water 
is therefore drawn into the tissue spaces, and this rise in fluid 
content results mechanically in a flow of lymph from the organ. 
The lymph simply drains away alopg the open lymphatics. 
This argument, however, loses all its force when we recall the 
fact that we may set up an enormous flow of fluid^nd salt into 
a tissue and its tissue spaces without causing the least flow of 
lymph. Further, there is no reason to suppose that the meta- 
bolites discharged from a tissue during activity are produced in 
large quantities. The chief metabolite is undoubtedly carbonic 
acid, and this diffuses very rapidly and is quickly carried away 
by the blood. If, moreover, as is probably the case, the lym- • 
phatics commence as closed capillaries, we have a further difficulty 
in explaining how the fluid Is driven through the lymphatic wall. 
ICither we must imagine the wall to be porous or there must be 
a greater pressure outside than inside, and it is very difficult 
to conceive how this is possible. As a general conclusion, then, it 
seems much more probable that we arc here dealing with a 
secretory process, and that the active tissue produces some 
substance or substances — it may be carbonic acid — ^which 
throws the lymphatic capillary cells into activity. 

To sum up in a few words the present state of our knowledge 
as to lymph formation we may say that the exchange of wAter 
and salts between the blood and the tissues is probably entirely . 
determined by processes of filtration and osmosis. Further, that 
the physical condition of the capillary cells is frequently altered 
by many chemical substances, and that in consequence it may 
permit exudation into the tissue spaces much more freely. 

In the next place, the flow of lymph from a tissue is not solely 
determined by the amount of the tissue fluids. The lymph 
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capillaries start as closed tubules, and the endothelial walls of 
these tubules play an active part (secretory) in determining 
when water and other substances shall be admitted into the 
capillary and further determine the quantity of such discharge. 
Apparently, loo, these cells are specifically excited when the 
tissue is thrown into activity, the exciting substance being a 
metabolite from the acti\'e tissue. Leucocytes also are capable 
of passing through or between the endothelial cells of the lymph 
capillary. (T. C. BrJ 

LYMPHATIC SYSTEM. In anatomy, the lymphatic system 
(Lat. lymphay clear water) comprises the lymphoid or adenoid 
tissue so plentifully distributed about the body, especially in the 
course of the alimentary canal (see Connective Tissues), 
lymph spaces y lymphatic vessels of which the lacteals are modi- 
fications, lymphatic qlands, haemolymph glandsy and the thoracic 
and ri^ki lymphatic ducts by which the lymph (y.t;.) finally reaches 
the veins. 

Lymph spaces are mere spaces in the connective tissue, which 
usually have no special lining, though sometimes there is a l.aycr 
of endothelial cells like those of Ihc lymphatic and blood vessels. 
Most of these spa('cs are very small, but sometimes, as in the case 
of the suh-epicranial space of the scalp, the capsule of Tenon in 
the orbit, and the retropharyngeal space in the neck, they are 
large and are adaptations to allow free movement. Opening from 
these spaces, and also communicating with the serous membranes 
by small openings called stomata,^ are the lymph capillaries (sec 
Vascui.ar System), which converge to the lymphatic vessels. 
These resemble veins in having an internal layer of endothelium, 
u middle unstriped muscular coat, and an external coat of 
fibrous tissue, though in the smaller vessels the middle coat is 
wanting They have numerous endothelial valves, formed of 
two crescentic segments allowing the lymph to pass towjird the 
root of the neck. When the vessels are engorged these valves are 
marked by a constrictiorj, and so the lymphatics hav'e a headed 
appearance. The vessels divide and anastomose; vety freely, 
and for this reason they do not, like the veins, increase in calibre 
as they approach their destination. It is usual to divide the 
lymphatic vessels into a superficial and a deep set ; speaking 
generally, tlv; superficial ones are found near the course of the 
superficial veins, while the deeper ones accompany the arteries. 
Probably any single drop of lymph passes sooner or later through 
one or more lymphatic glands, and so those vessels which are 
approaching a gland are called afferent y while those leaving are 
spoken of as efferent lymphatics. The lacteals are special 
lymphatic vessels which carry the chyle from the intestine; 
they begin in lymphatic spaces in the villi and round the 
solitary and agminated glands, and pass into the mesentery, 
where they fbme in contact with a large number of mesenteric 
glands before reaching the receptaculim chyli. 

The lymphatic glands are pink bodies situated in the course 
of the lymphatic vessels, to which they act as filters. They 
arc generally oval in shape and about the size of a bean, but 
sometimes, especially in the groin, they form irregular flattened 
m isscs 2 in. long, while, at other times, they are so small as 
abnost to escape notice. They are usually found in groups. 

Each gland has a librou.s capsule from which trabeculae pass 
toward the centre, where they break up and interlace, forming a net- 
work, and in this way a cortical and mednllarv region for each gland 
is distinguished ; the intervals are nearly filled by lymjjhoid tiysue, 
but close to the trabeculae is a lym]jh patli or sinus, which is only 
crossed by the reticular stroma of the lymphoid tissue, and tbis 
probably acts as a mechanical siev\-, entangling foreign particles; 
as an example of this the bronchial glands arc black from carbon 
strained oil in its passage from the lung.s, while the axillary glands 
in a tattooed arm arc blue. The blood-vessels enter at one sjiot, the 
hilum, and aie distributed along the trabeculae. In addition to 
their funcUon UvS fijiers the lymphatic glands are probably one of the 
sources trfim which the leucocytes arc derived. 

The exact position of the various groups of glands is very im- 
portant from a medical point of view, but here it is only po.ssible to 
give a brief sketch which will be helped by reference to the ac- 
companying diagram. In the head arc found occipital and mastoid 
glands (ng. i, / 3 ), which drain the back ol the scalp ; internal maxillary 

^ It has recently been stated that stomata do not exist in the 
peritoneum. 


glands, in the zygomatic fossa, draining the orbit, palate, nose and 
membranes of the brain ; preauricular glands (fig. x, a), embedded 
in the parotid, draining the side of the scalp, pimia, tympanum and 
lower eyelid ; and buccal glands y draining Uie cheek region. In the 
neck are the superficial cervical glands (fig. 1,7), along the course of tlie 
external jugular vein, draining the surface of the neck; the sm6- 
maxillary glands (fig. 1 , 5 ), lying just above the salivary gland of the 
same name and drainiug the front of the face and scalp ; the rub- 
mental glands (fig. i,t), beneath tire cliin, draining the lower lip, as 
well as sometimes the upper, and the front of the tongue ; the 
retropharyngeal glands, dnutimg the naso-pharynx and tympanum ; 
the pretracheal glands, draining the trachea and lower part of the 
thyroid body ; and the deep cervical glands, which are by far the 
most important and form a great mass close to the internal jugular 
vein ; tliey receive afferent vessels from most of the glands already 
mentioned and so are liable to be affected in any trouble ol the head 
or neck, especially of the deejicr parts. Into them the lymphatics of 
the brain pass directly. The lower part of this mass is sometimes 
dLstiiiguislied as a sej^arate group 
calk'd the supra-clavicular ^ands, 
which drain the back of the neck 
and receive afferents from the 
or.cipital and axillary glands. The 
efferents from tlic dtM-p cervical 
glands join to form a common 
vcs.scl Iniown as the jugular lym- 
photic /r7f«4,and this usually oj^ens 
into the thoracic rlnct on the left 
side and the right lymphatic duct 
on flic right. 

in the thorax arc found intercostal 
glands (fig. 2,1.), near the vertebral 
column draining the back of the 
tlioracic walls and pleura ; internal 
mammary glands, draining the front k 

of the same parts as well as the 
inner part of the breast and the / 

upper part ol the abdominal wall ; 
diaphragmatic glands, draining tlial 
.structure and the convex surface 
ol the liver ; anterior, middle, pos- 
terior and superior mediastinal 
glands, draining the contents of 
those cavities. 1 he bronchial glands, 
draining the lungs, have already 
been referred to. 

In the abdomen and pelvis the 
glands are u.sually grouped round 
the large arltiries and arc divided 
into visceral and parietal. Among 
the ^’isce^al are tlie gastric glands, 
draining the stomach (these are 
divided into coronary, subpylorio i. — S uperficial Lymphatic 

atul retropyloric groups) ; the splenic Vessels and Glands. 

glands at the hilum of the sj)leen, I’reauricular. 
draining that organ, the tail of the Mastoid, 
pancreas and the fundus of Ihe -y. Superficial cervical, 
stomach : the hepatic glands in the 5 Snbmaxillary. 

.small omentum, draining the lower Submental, 
surlace and deep parts of the hver ; liifraclavicular. 
the paturealic glands, beliiiid the 7;, Anterior axillary, 
lesser sac of the i>eritoncum, drain- Supratiochlear. 
ing the head and body of the ,, Aiitecubital. 
pancreas, the superior mesenteric k, Inguinal. 
glands', Irom one to two hundred Superficial femoral, 
in number, lying in the mesentery 

and receiving the lacteals ; the ileo-cacc al glands, draining the caecum, 
one of which is known as the appendicular gland and drams the 
vermiform appendix and right ovary ; the colic glands along the right 
and middle colic arterie.% draining the ascending and transverse 
colon ; the lujerim mesenteric glands in the course ol that artery, drain- 
ing the descending iliac and pelvic colons ; the rectal gland.s, behind 
the rectum , draining its ujiper part. 

Among the parietal gland.s are the external iliac glands, divided mto 
a lateral and mesial set (sec fig. 2, E.I.), and receiving the inguin^ 
efferent vessels and lymphatics from the bladder, prostate, cervix 
uteri, upper }>arl of the vag^ina, glans penis vel clitoridis and urethra. 
The supra and infra-umbilical glands receive the deep lymphatics of 
the abdominal wall, the former communicating with the liver, the 
latter with the bladder. From the latter, vo.s.sels pass to tlic epi- 
gastric gland lying in front of the termination of the external iliac 
artery. 'J'he internal iliac glands (fig. 2, 1 . 1 .) are situated close to the 
branches of this artery and drain the rectum, vagina, prostate, 
urethra, buttock and perinaeum. Common iliac glands (fig. 2, C.I.) 
lie around tliat artery and receive afferents from the external and 
iiitenial iliac glands as well as a fe w from the pel vic vi scera.^ The 

”For 1 urtiier details of the pelvic glands see" Seventh Report of 
the Committee of Collective Investigation," Journ. A not. and Phys. 

1 xxxii. 1G4. 
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aortic glands are grouped all round the length of the aorta, and are 
divided into pre-y retro- and lateral aortic groups (fig, 2 P.A. and L), 
ah of which communicate freely. The upper preaortic glands a.re 
massed round the coeliac axis, and receive aderenta from the gastric, 
hepatic, splenic and pancreatic glands ; they are known as coeliac 
glands. The lateral aortic glands drain the kidney, adrenal, testis, 
ovary, fundus of uterus and lateral abdominal walls. In the umw 
extremity a few small glands are sometimes found near the deep 
arteries of the forearm. At the bend of the elbow are the ante- 
cubital glands (fig. I \) and just above the internal condyle, one or 



cross bar of the T {fig. t, k), and drain part of the hottoclr flia sarface 
of the abdomen below the umbilicus and the surface of the genM 
organs. The deep lymphatics of the leg drain into the anterior Ubud 
gland on that artery, the popliteal glands in that space, and the deep 
femoral glands .surrounding the common femoral vein. 

The thoracic duct begins as an irregular dilatation known as the 
recepiaculum chylt, opposite the first and second lumbat verte- 
brae, which receives all the abdominal lymphatics as well as 
those of the lower intercostal spaces. The duct runs up on the 
right of the aorta through the posterior mediastinum an4 
then traverses the superior mediastinum to the left of tlM 
oesophagus. At the root of the neck it receives the 
lymphatics of the left arm and left side of the neck and 
opens into the beginning of the left innominate vein, usually 
by more than one opening. , 

The right lymphatic duct collects the lymphatics from th^ 
right side of the neck and thorax, the right arm, right 
lung, right side of the heart and upper surface of the liver ; 
it is often represented by several ducts which open separately 
into tlie right innominate vein. 

Uaemolymph glands are structures which have only been 
noticed since 1884. They differ from lymphatic glands in 
Uieir much greater vascularity. They assist the spleen in 
the destruction of red blood corpuscles, and ^obably 
explain or help to explain the fact that the spleen can be 
removed without ill effects. In man they extend along 
the vertebnil column from the coeliac axis to the pelvis, 
but are spt^cially numerous close to iht renal arteries. ■ 

T. Lewis .suggests that lymphatic and haemolymph glands 
should be classified in the following way 
Haemal glands. 


Haemolymph 

Glatids. 


Haemal lymphatic 
gland.s. 


f Simple. 

\SpecialiEed (Spleen). 

1. Blood a}id lymph 

sinuses separate. 

2. Blood lymph sinusea. 

3. Other combined forms. 


be found in papers Iw T. Lewis, 
dii. p. 312 ; W. B. Drummond, 


glands. 

Details and references wi 
J. A not. <&• Phys. vol. xxxviii , _ 

Joum. A not. and Phys. vol. xxxiv. p, 198 ; A. S. Warthin, 
Joum. Med. Research^ 1901, p. 3, and H. Dayton, Am. Joum, 
of Med. Sciences, 1904, p. 448. For further details of 
lymphatic system see The LymphaUcs by Delamere, Poirier 
and Cuneo, translated by C. H. Leaf (London, ^903). 

Embryology.- -The lymphatic vessels are possibly developed 
by the hollowing out of mesenchyme cells in the same way that 
'the arteries are ; these cells subsMuently coalesce and form 
tubes (s<^e Va.scijlar Systrm). There is, however, a good 
deal of evidence to show that they are originally offshoots of 
the venous system, and that their permanent openings into 
the veins are either their primary points of communication or 
aR* secondarily acquired. The lymphatic and liaemclymph 
glands are probably formed by the proliferatioa of iympho* 
cyte.s around networks of lymphatic vessels^ the dividing 
lymphocytes form the lymphoid tissue, an<l eventually the 
network breaks up to iorm distinct glands into which blood 
From A. M. PMurson, Cun.nriKi.ain's o/Anaiowy. vcssels penetrate. If the bkx^ vcasels enlMge more than ^ 

am"" lymphatic a 4 

AMoitici (diasramniatic). Atfnont vessels are represented by continuous an ^rly stage in the embryo pig two thoracic 


M. 


Mediastinal 
vc.ssels. 
Pre-aoi’tic 


lines and ellcrvnl and interglanclular ve.sseLs by dotted lines. 
C. Common iliac glands. 

C. l. Common intestinal trunk, 

D. C. Deep cervical gland.s. 

K. I. External iliac glands. 

I. Intercostal glands 

vessels. 

1 . 1 . Internal iliac glands. 

L. Lateral aortic glands, 
two supra-trochlear glands (fig. 


glands and 
[vessels, 
glands and 


and 


Recepiaculum chylii. 
: duct. 


P.A. 

R.C. 

R. L.D. Right lymphatic 

S. Sacral gland.s. 

S. A. Scalenus anticus muscle. 

T. D. Thoracic duct. 

J, 0). The axillary glands (fig. i, 17) 


are perhaps the most practically important in tire body. They are 
divided into four sets : (i) external, along the axillary ve.sRels, 

draining the greater part of the arm ; (2) anterior, behind the lower 
border of the ^)ectoralis major muscle, draining the surface of the 
thorax including th<- breast and upper part of the abdomen ; (3) 
posterior along the subscapular artery, draining the back and side of 
the trunk as low as the umbilical zone ; (4) superior or infra-clavicular 
glands (fig. 1, .t), receiving the efferents of the former gronps as well 
as lymphatics accompanying the cephalic vein. In the lower limb 
all the superficial lymphatics pass up to the groin, where there are 
two sets of glands arranged like a T. The super filial femoral glands 
^fig. I, X) are the verticju ones, and arc grouped round the internal 
saphenous vein ; they arc very large, drain the surface of the leg, 
and are usually in two parallel rows. The inguinal glands form the 


ducts are fontied, one on either side of the aorta, and tfae^ 
incomplete fusion of these may account for the division olften 
found in man's duct. In the embryo pig too there have 
been founil two pairs of lymph hearts for a short ][u:riod. 

See A. S. Warthin, Joum. Med. R6search, .voL yiL p. 435 ; 
F. R. Sabin, Am. Joum. of AmA. i., 19021 and, for lit^* 
tnre, Development of the Human Body, by J. P. McMucrich 
(London, loob), and Quain's Anatomy (vol. L, London, 1908). 

Comparative Anatomy. — A lymphatic system is recognia^ in 
all the Craniata, and in tlie lower forms (fishes and Amphibia) it 
consists chiefly of lymph spaces and sinuses in communicatioti with 
the coelom. In fishes, for instance, there is a large subuertebrai 
lymph sinus surrounding the aorta and another within the Spinal 
canal. In Amphibia the subvertebral sinus is also found, and in the 
Anura (frogs and toads) there is a great subcutaneous lymph sinus. 
Lymph hearts are mu.scular dilatations of vessels and are fomid in 
fi^es, amphibians, reptiles and bird embryos, and drive the lymph 
into veins ; they are not known in. adult mammais. 

In birds the tlioracic duct is first recogaized, and opens into both 
right and left precaval veins, as it always does in aotsub mammaln. 
In birds, however, some of the lymphatics 0^1 into the saoral 
veins, and it is doubtful whether true l3nnphatic glands ever occur. 
In birds and mammals lymphatic vessela become meat definite' nod 
numerous and arc provided with valves. 
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Haemolymph glands are present in mammals and birds, but have 
not been seen lower in the scale, though S. Vincent and S. Harrison 
point out the resemblance of the structure of the head kidney of 
certain Tcleostean fishes to them {Journ. Anat. and Phys. voi. xxxi. 
p. 176). 

For further details see Comparative A not, of Vertebrates ^ by R. 
Wiederslieim (I-ondon, 1907). (F. G. P.) 

Diseases of ' the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands. 

Lymphadenitis or inflammatory infection of the lymphatic glands, 
is a condition characterized by hyperaemia of and exudation into 
the gland, which becomes redder, firmer and larger than usual. 
Three varieties may be distinguished : simple, suppurative and 
tuberculous. The cause is always the absorption of some toxic or 
infective material from tlie periphery. This may take place in 
several of the acute infectious diseases, notably in scarlet fever, 
mumps, diphtheria and German measles, or may be the result of 
jjoisoned wounds. The lymphatic glands are also affected in con- 
stitutional diseases such as syphilis. Simple lymphadenitis usually 
subsides of its own accord, but if toxins are produced in the inflamed 
area the enlargement is obvious and painful, while if pyogenic 
organisms are absorbed the inflammation progresses to suppuration. 

Tuberculous lymphadenitis (scrofula) is due to the infection of tlxi 
lymph glands by Koch's tubercle bacillus. This was formerly known 
as " King's Evil," as it was believed that the touch of the royal hand 
had power to cure it. It occurs most commonly in children and 
young adults whose surroundings are unhealthy, and who are liable 
to develop tuberculous disease from want of sufficient food and fresh 
air. Some local focus of irritation is usually pre.sent. The ways in 
which the tubercle bacillus enters the body are much disputed, but 
catarrh of the mucous membranes is regarded as a predispuiflng 
factor, and the tonsils as a probable channel of infection. Any 
lymphoid tissue in the body may be the seat of tuberculous disease, 
but the glands of the neck are the most commonly involved. The 
course of the disease is slow and may extend over a period of years. 
The earliest manifestation is an enlargement of the gland. Tt is 
possible ill this stage for sj^ontaneous healing to take place, but 
usually the disease progresses to caseation, in which tuberculous 
nodules are found diffused throughout the gland. Occasionally this 
stage may end in calcification of the caseous matter, the gland shrink- 
ing and becoming hard ; but frequently suppuration follows from 
liquefaction of the cascating material. Foci of pus occur throughout 
the gland, causing destruction of the tissue, so that the gland may 
become a single abscess cavity. If left to itself the abscess sooner or 
later bursts at one or several points, leaving ulcerated openings 
through which a variable amount of pus escapes. Temporary healing 
may take place, to be again followed by further breaking down of the 
gland. This condition, it untreated, may persist for years and may 
finally give ris** to a general tuberculosis. The treatment consists 
mainly in improving the general health with good diet, fresh air 
(particularly .sea air) , cod-liver oil and iron, and the removal of all 
sources of local irritation such as enlarged tonsils, adenoids, &c. Vac- 
cination with tuberculin (TR) may be useful. Suppuration and ex- 
tensio!i of the disease require operative measures, and removal of 
the glands en masse can now be done through so .small an opening as 
to leave only a very slight scar. 

In Tabes mesentenca (tuberculosis of the mesenteric glands), 
usually occurring in children, the glands of the mesentery and retro- 
peritonaeum toorae enlarged, and either caseate or occasionally 
suppurate. Tjw disease may be primary or may be secondary to 
tuberculou.s disease of the intestines or to pulmonary plithisis. 
The patients are pale, wasted and anaemic, and the abdomen may 
be enormously enlarged. There is usually moderate fever, and thin 
watery diarrhoea. l‘he caseating glands may liquefy and give rise 
to an. inflammatory attack which may simulate appendicitis. Limited 
mosses are amenable to surgical treatment and may be removed, 
while in the earlier stages constitutional treatment gives good 
results. Tuberculous peritonitis frequently supervenes on this 
condition. 

Lymphadenoma (Hodgkin's Disea.se), a disease which was first fully 
describe by Hodgkin in 1832, is characterized by a progres.sive 
enlargement of the lymphatic glands all over the body, and generally 
starts in the glands of the neck. The majority of cases occur in young 
adults, and preponderate in the male sex. The first symptom is 
usually enlargement of a gland in the neck, with generally progreasivc 
gprowth of the glands in the submaxillary region and axilla. The 
inguinal glands are early involved, and after a time the internal 
lymph glands follow. The enlargements are at first painless, but 
in the later stages symptoms are caused by pressure on the surround- 
ing organs, and when the disease starts in tlic deeper structures the 
first symptoms may be pain in the chest and cough, pam in the 
abdomen, pain and'^oedema in the legs. The glands may increase 
until they are as large as eggs, and later may become firmly adherent 
tme to another, forming large lobulated tumours. Increase of 
growth in this manner in the neck may cause obstructive dyspnoea 
and even death. In the majority of cases the spleen enlarges, and 
in rare instances lymphoid tumours may be found on its surface. 
Anaemia is comm<xi and is secondary in character ; slight irr^[ular 
fever is present, and soon a great and progressive emaciation takes 


place. The cases are of two types, the acute cases in which the en- 
largements take place rapidly and death may occur in two to 
three months, and the chronic cases in which the disease may remain 
apparently stationary. In acute lymphadenoma the prognosis is 
very unfavourable. Recovery sometimes takes place in the chronic 
type of the disease. Early surgical intervention has in some cases 
been followed by success. The application of X-rays is a valuable 
method of treatment, superficial glands undergoing a rapid diminu- 
tion in size. Of drugs arsenic is of the most service, and mercurial 
inunction has been recommended by Dreschfeld. Organic extracts 
have of late been used in the treatment of lymphadenoma. 

Glandular Fever is an acute infectious fever, generally occurring in 
epidemics, and was first described by E. Pfeiffer in 1889. It usually 
affects children and has a tendency to run through all the children of 
a family. The incubation period is said to be about 7 days. The 
onset is sudden, with pain in the neck and limbs, headache, vomiting, 
difficulty in swallowing and high temperature. On the .second day, or 
sometimes on the first, swelling of the cervical glands is noticed, and 
later the posterior cervical, axillary and inguinal glands become 
enlarged and tender. In about half the cases the .spleen and liver 
arc enlarged and there is abdominal tenderness. West found the 
mesenteric nodes enlarg;ed in 37 cases. Nephritis is an occasional 
complication, and constipation is very usual. The disease tends to 
subside of itself, and the fever usually disappears after a few days ; 
the glandular swellings may, however, persist from one to three 
weeks. Considerable anaemia has been noticed to follow the illness. 
Rest in bed while the glands are enlarged, and cod-liver oil and iron 
to meet the anaemia, are the usual treatment. 

Status lymphaticus (lymphatism) is a condition found in children 
and some adults, characterized by an enlargement of the lymphoid 
tissues throughout the body and more particularly by enlargement 
of the thymus gland. There is a special lowering of the patient’s 
powers of resistance, and it has been said to account for a number of 
cases of sudden death In all cases of status lymphaticus the thymus 
has been found enlarged. At birth the gland (according to Bovaird 
and Nicoll) weighs about 6 grammes, and does not increa.se after 
birth. In lymphatism it may weigh from 10 to 50 grammes. The 
clinical features are indefinite, and the condition frequently passes 
unrecognized during life. In most ca.ses there is no hint of danger 
until the fatal .syncope sets in, which may be after any slight exertion 
or shock, the patient becoming suddenly faint, gasping and cyanosed, 
and the heart stopping altogether before me respirations have 
ceased. The most timing causes have brought on fatal issues, such as 
a wet pack (E.scherich) or a hypodermic injection, or even a sudden 
plunge into water though the head is not immersed. 'I he greater 
number of deaths occur during the administration of anaesthetics, 
which seem peculiarly dangerous to these subjects. When an attack 
of syncope takes place no treatment is of any avail. 

Virchow, West and Goodhardt have described a form of asthma 
in adults which they ascribe to a hypertrophied thymus glatul and 
term " thymic asthma." 

Diseases of the Spleen. — Physiological variations and abnormalities 
and absence of the spleen are so rare as to require no comment. The 
most usual pathological condition which gives rise to symptoms is 
that of wandering spleen^ which may or may not be secondary to a 
wandering left kidney. It may produce symptoms of draggiiig and 
discomfort, dyspepsia, vomiting and abdominal pain, aiul sometimes 
jaundice (Treves), or the pedicle may become twisted, producing 
extremely severe symptoms. The treatment is entirely surgical. 
Abscess in the spleen occasionally occurs, usually in association with 
iTifective endocarditis or with general pyaqmi^* The spleen may be 
the seat of primary new growths, but these are rare, and only in a 
small portion of casc.s doc.s it share in the metastatic reproduction of 
carcinoma, infection ol the spleen plays a prominent part in many 
diseases, such us malaria, typhoid fever, lymphadenoma and 
leucaemia. 

Diseases of the thyroid glund (.see Goitre) and Addison*s disease 
(of the suprarenal glands) are treated separately. (H. L. H.) 

. LYNCH, PATRICIO ( 1 82 5-1 886) Chilean naval oflBcer, was born 
in Valparaiso on the i8lh of December 1825, his father being 
a wealthy Irish merchant resident in Chile, and his mother, 
Carmen Solo de Saldiva, a descendant of one of the best-known 
families in the country. ICntering the navy in 1837, he took part 
in the operations which led to the fall of the dictator, Santa Cruz. 
Next, he sought a wider field, and saw active service in the China 
War on board the British frigate “ Calliope.^’ He was mentioned 
in despatches for bravery, and received the grade of midshipman 
in the British service. Returning to Chile in 1847 became 
lieutenant, and seven years later he received the command of a 
frigate, but was deprived of his command for refusing to receive 
on board his ship political suspects under arrest. The Spanish 
War saw him again employed, and he was successively maritime 
prefect of Valparaiso, colonel of National Guards, and, finally, 
captain and minister of marine in 1872. In the Chile-Peruvian 
War a brilliant and destructive naval raid, led by him, was 
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followed by the final campaign of Chorrillos and Miraflores (1880), 
in which he led at first a brigade (as colonel) and afterwards 
a division under Baquedano. His services at the battle of 
Chorrillos led to his appointment to command the Army of 
Occupation in Peru. This difficult post he filled with success, 
but his action in putting the Peruvian president, Garcia Calderon, 
under arrest excited considerable comment. His last act was 
to invest Iglesias with supreme power in Peru, and he returned 
to his own country in 1883. Promoted rear-admiral, he served 
as Chilean Minister at Madrid for two years, and died at sea in 
1886. Lynch is remembered as one of the foremost of Chile’s 
naval heroes. 

LYNCHBURG, a city of Campbell county, Virginia, U.S.A., 
on the James river, about 125 m. W. by S. of Richmond. Pop. 
(1900) 18,891, of whom 8254 were negroes ; (1910) 29,494. It is 
served by the Southern, the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk 
& Western railways. Its terraced hills command fine views of 
mountain, valley and river scenery, extending westward to the 
noble Peaks of Otter and lesser spurs of the Blue Ridge about 
20 m. distant. On an elevation between Rivermont Avenue and 
the James river are the buildings of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
college (opened in 1893), which is conducted by a self-perpetuat- 
ing board under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and is one of the Randolph-Macon system of colleges and 
academies (see Ashland, Va.). In Lynchburg, too, are the 
Virginia Christian college (co-educational, 1903), and the 
Virginia collegiate and industrial school for negroes. The city 
has a public library, well-equipped hospitals, public parks and 
the Rivermont Viaduct, 1100 ft. long and 140 ft. high. Lynch- 
burg is the see of a Protestant Episcopal bishop. Tobacco 
of a superior quality and large quantities of coal, iron ore and 
granite are produced in the neighbourhood. Good water power 
is furnished by the James river, and Lynchburg is one of the 
principal manufacturing cities of the state. The boot and shoe 
industiy was established in 1900, and is much the most important. 
In 1905 the city was the largest southern manufacturer of these 
articles and one of the largest distributors in the country. The 
factory products increased in value from $2,993,551 in 1900 to 
$4,965,435 in 1905, or 65-9 %. 

Lynchburg, named in honour of John Lynch, who inherited 
a large tract of land here and in 1757 established a ferry across 
the James, was established as a village by Act of Assembly in 
1786, was incorporated as a town in 1805, and became a city in 
1852. During the Civil War it was an important base of supplies 
for the Confederates ; on the 16th of June 1864 it was invested 
by Major-General David Hunter (1802-1886), but three days 
later he was driven away by General Jubal A. Early. In 1908 
the city’s corporate limits were extended. 

LYNCH LAW, a term loosely applied to various forms of 
executing rough popular justice, or what is thought to be justice, 
for the punishment of offenders by a summary procedure, ignor- 
ing, or even contrary^ to, the strict forms of law. The word 
lynching “ originally signified a whipping for reformatory 
purposes with more or less disregard for its legality ” (Cutler), or 
the infliction of minor punishments without recourse to law ; 
but during and after the Reconstruction Period in the United 
States, it came to mean, generally, the summary infliction of 
capital punishment. Lynch law is frequently prevalent in 
sparsely settled or frontier districts where government is weak 
and officers of the law too few and too powerless to enforce law 
and preserve order. The practice has been common in all 
countries when unsettled frontier conditions existed, or in periods 
of threatened anarchy. In what are considered civilized countries 
it is now found, mainly in Russia, south-eastern Europe and in 
America ; but it is essentially and almost peculiarly an American 
institution. The origin of the name is obscure ] different writers 
have attempted to trace it to Ireland, to England, to South 
Carolina, to Pennsylvania and to Virginia. It is certain that the 
name was first used in America, but it is not certain whether it 
came ’from Lynch’s Creek, South Carolina, where summary 
justice was administered to outlaws, or from Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, where men named Lynch were noted for dealing 
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out summary punishment to offenders.^ In Europe early 
examples of a similar phenomenon are found in the proceedings 
of the Vehmgerichte in medieval Germany, and of Lydford law, 
gibbet law or Halifax law, Cowper justice and Jeddart justice in 
the thinly settled and border districts of Great Britain ; and 
since the term “ lynch law ” came into colloquial use, it is 
loosely employed to cover any case in which a portion of the 
community takes the execution of its idea of justice into its 
own hands, irrespective of the legal authorities. 

In America during the i8th and 19th centuries the population 
expanded westward faster than well-developed civil institutions 
could follow, and on the western frontier were always desperadoes 
who lived by preying on the better classes. To suppress these 
desperadoes, in the absence of strong legal institutions, resort Was 
continually made to lynch law. There was little necessity for iW 
until the settlements crossed the Alleghany Mountains, but the 
following instances of lynching in the East may be mentioned : 
(i) the mistreatment of Indians in New England and the Middle 
Colonies in disregard of laws protecting them ; (2) the custom 
found in various colonies of administering summaiy justice to 
wife-beaters, idlers and other obnoxious persons ; (3) the acts of 
the Regulators of North Carolina, 1767-1771 ; (4) the popular 
tribunals of the Revolutionary period, when the disaffection 
toward Great Britain weakened the authority of the civil 
governments and the war replaced them by popular govern- 
ments, at a time when the hostilities between “ Patriots ” and 
“ Tories ” were an incentive to extra-legal violence. In the 
South, lynching methods were long employed in dealing with 
agitators, white and black, who were charged with endeavouring 
to excite the slaves to insurrection or to crime against their 
masters, and in dealing with anti-slavery agitators generally. * 

In the West, from the Alleghanies to the Golden Gate, the 
pioneer settlers resorted to popular justice to get rid of bands 
of outlaws, and to regulate society during that period when 
laws were weak or confused, when the laws made in the East 
did not suit western conditions, and when courts and officials 
were scarce and distant. The Watauga settlements and the 
“ State ” of Franklin furnished examples of lynch law procedure 
almost reduced to organization. Men trained ^ the rough 
school of the wilderness came to have more regard for quick, 
ready-made, personal justice than for abstract justice and 
statutes ; they were educated to defend themselves, to look 
to no law for protection or regulation ; consequently they 
became impatient of legal forms and lawyers’ technicalities ; an 
appeal to statute law was looked upon with suspicion, and, if 
some personal matter was involved, was likely to result in deadly 
private feuds. Thus were formed the habits of thought and 
action of the western pioneers. Lynch law, not ci^N law, cleared 
the western forests, valleys and mountain passes of horse and 
cattle tliieves, and other robbers and outlaws, gamblers and 
murderers. This was especially true of California and the 
states of the far West. H. H. Bancroft, the historian of Popular 
Tribunals^ wrote in 1887 that “ thus far in the history of these 
Pacific States far more has been done toward righting wrongs^ 
and administering justice outside the pale of law tlm within 
it.” However, the lack of regard for law fostered by the con- 
ditions described led to a survival of the lynching habit after 
the necessity for it passed away. In parts of the Southern states, 
where the whites arc few and greatly outnumbered by the 
blacks, certain of the conditions of the West have prevailed, 
and since emancipation released the blacks from restraint 
many of the latter have been lawless and turbulent. The 
Reconstruction, by giving to the blacks temporary political 
supremacy, increased the friction between the races, and greatly 
1 The usual explanation is that the name was derived from 
Charles Lynch (1736-1796), a justice of the peace in Virginia after. 
1774, who in 1780, toward the close of the War of Independence, 
greatly exceeded his powers in the punishment of Tories or Loyalists 
detected in a conspiracy in the neighbourhood of his home in Bedford 
county, Va. Lynch was a man of influence in his community, was 
for many years a member of the Virginia legislature, was a member 
of the famous Virginia Convention of 1776 and was later ^ 1781) an 
ofiicer in the American army. See an article, " The Real Judge 
Lynch,** in the Atlantic Monthly ^ vol. Ixxxviii. (Boston, 190X). 
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deepeowil prejudice. The numeroub protective societies of 
wliiteS) 1865-^1876, culminatui|g in the Ku Klux movement,* 
may be described as an application of lynch law. With the 
increa^ of negro crimes came an increase of lynchings, due to 
prejudice, to the fact that for some time after Reconstruction 
the governments were relatively weak, especially in the districts 
where the blacks outnumber the whites, to the fact that 
negroes nearly alway.s shield criminals of their own race 
against the whites, and to the frequent occurrence of the crime 
ot rape by negro men upon white women. 

Since 1883 the Chicago Trihum has collected statistics oi 
lynching, and some interesting facts may be deduced from these 
tables.* During the twenty-two years from 1882 to 1Q03 in- 
clusive, the total number of persoms lynched in the United States 
3337, the number decreasing during the last decade ; of 
thc.se 3385 were in the South and 752 in the Nortli ; of those 
lynched in the East and West 602 were white and 75 black, 
and of tlia'it; in the South 567 were white and 1085 black.- 
Uynchings occur mostly during periods, of idleness of the lower 
classes ; in Uie summer more are lynched for crimes against 
the person and in the winter (in the West) for crimes against 
propert)' ; llie principal causes of lynching in the South are 
murddr and rape, in the North and West, murder and offences 
against ])roperty ; more blacks than whiles were lynclied 
between 1882 and 1903, the numbers being 20()0 negroes, of 
whom 40 were women, and 1169 whites, of whom 23 were women ; 
of the 707 jjlacks lynched for rajic 675 were in the South ; 783 
hltickb were lynched for murder, and 753 of these were in the 
South ; must of the lynchings of whites were in the West ; the 
lynching of negroes increased somewhat outside of the South 
and dt:creased somewhat in the South. Lynching decreases 
and disappears in a community as the population grows denser 
and civil insUtulions grow .stronger ] as better communications 
and good police make it harder to commit crime ; and as public 
sentiment is educated to demand legal rather than illegal and 
irregular infliction of punishment for even the most horrible 
of crimes. 

See James E. Cutler, Lynch Law (New Y'ork, 1905), ati ad* 
mirable and unbiased discussion of the subject ; H. H. Bancroft, 
Popular Tribunals (2^ vols., San Francisco, 1887) ; C. H. Shinn, 
Mining Camps : A Study in American Prontier Government (New 
York, mt ) ; and j. C. Lester and D. L. Wilson, Kit Klux Klan 
(New York, 1905). (W. L. F.) 

LYNDHURST, JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY, Baron (1772- 
1863), lord clmncellor of linghuid, was born at Boston, New 
Engknd, in 1772. He was the son of John Singleton Copley, 
the painter. He was educated at a private school and Cambridge 
university, where he was second wrangler and fellow of Trinity. 
Called to thoj^ar at Lincoln’s Jnn in 1804, he gained a consider- 
able practice. In 1817 he was one of the counsel for Dr J. 
Watson, tried for his share in the Spa Fields riot. On this 
* occasion Copley so distinguished himself as to attract the atten- 
tion of Castlcreagh and other Tory leaders, under whose patron- 
age he entered parliament as member for Yarmouth in the Isle 
«of Wight. He afterwards sat for Ashburton, 1818-1826, and 
for Cambridge university 1826-1827. He was solicitor-general 
in 1819, attorney-general in 1824, master of the rolls in 1826 
and lord chancellor in 1827, with the title of Lord Lyndhurst. 
Before being taken up by the 'lories, Copley w^as a man of the 
mast advanced vicw.s, a republican and Jacobin ; and his 
accession to the lories excited a good deal of comment, which 
he bore with the greatest good humour. He gave a brilliant and 
eloquent but by no nteans rancorous support to all the re- 
actionary measures of his chief. The same year that he became 

* They have been corroeWd and somewhat modified by Dr. J. E, 
Cutler, Irom whose hook the tigures above have been taken. Lynch- 
ii^ as um>d in this connexion applies exclusively to the illegal in* 
fiictiou of capital punishmont. 

* For pre.sen1 purpoHes thfe former slave states (of i860) constitute 
’ the Scrath ; the West is oompased ol the tenitory wtsst of the 

Mississippi river, e»ccliidmg Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texob 
and Oklahoma ; t/ie Last includes those states east of the Missihsippi 
river not included m the Southern ffroup ; the East and the West 
ma k e qp the North as here used — that is, the former free states of 
z86o. 


solicitor-general he married the beautiful and clever widow ol 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles Thomas of the Coldstream Guards, and 
began to take a conspicuous place in society, in which his noble 
figure, his ready wit and his never-failing bonhomie made him 
a distinguished favourite. 

As solicitor-general he took a prominent part in the trial of 
Queen Caroline. To the great Liberal measures which marked 
the end of the reign of George IV. and the beginning of that, 
of William IV. he gave a vigorems opposition. He was lord 
chief baron of the exchequer from 1831 to 1834. During the 
Melbourrae admmistration from 1835 ^ 1^41 be figured con- 
spicuously as an obstructionist in the House of Lords. In these 
years it was a frequent practice with him, before each prorogation 
of parliament, to entertain the House with a “review of the 
session,’’ in which he mercilessly attacked the Whig government. 
His former adversary Lord Brougham, disgusted at his treatment 
by the Whig leaders, soon became his most powerful ally in 
opposition ; and the two dominated the House of Lords. 
Throughout all the Tory governments from 1827 Lyndhurst 
held the chancellorship (1827-1830 and 1834-1835); and in 
the Peel administration (1841-1846) he resumed that office for 
llie last time. As Peel never had much confidence in Lyndhurst, 
the latter did not exert so great an influence in the cabinet as 
his position and experience entitled him to do. But he con- 
tinued a loyal member of the party. A.s in regard to Catholic' 
emancipation, so in the agitation against the com laws, he 
opposed reform till his chief gave the signal for concession, anrl 
then he cheerfully obeyed. After 1846 and the disintegration 
of the Tory party consequent on Peel’s adoption of free trade. 
Lord Lyndhurst was not .so assiduous in his attendance in 
parliament. Yet he continued to an extreme old iige to take 
a lively interest in public affairs, and occasionally to a.stoni.sh 
the country by the power and brilliancy of his speeches. That 
which he made in the House of Lords on the 19th of June 1854, 
on the war with Russia, made a sensation in Europe ; and 
throughout the Crimean War he w'as a strong advocate of the 
energetic prosecution of ho.stflities. In 1859 he denounced with 
his old energy the restless ambition of Napoleon 111 . When 
released from office he came forward somewhat as the advocate 
of liberal measures. His first wife had died in 1834, and in 
Augu.st 1837 he had married Georgina, daughter of Lewis Gold- 
smith. She was a Jewess ; and it was therefore natural that 
he strenuously supported the admission of Jews into parliament. 
He also advocated women’s rights in questions of divorce. At 
the age of eighty-four he passed the autumn at Dieppe, “ helping 
to fly paper kites, and amusing him.self by turns with the writings 
of the Greek and Latin fathers on divorce and the amorous 
novds of Eugene Sue.” His last speech, marked by “ his wonted 
brilliancy and vigour,” was delivered in Uie House of Lords at 
the age of eighty-nine. He died in London on the 12th of 
October 1863. He left no male issue and the title became 
extinct. 

Sit* Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England ^ vol. viil. (Ix)rds 
Ly n dliurst and Brougham ) , by Lord Campbell ( 1 869) . Campbell was 
a iAirsoiial friend, but a political opponent. Brougham's Memoirs ; 
Greville Memoirs: Life of Lord Lyndhurst (1883) by Sir Theodoiv 
Martin ; J. B. Atlay, The Victorian Chancellors (1906). 

LYNDSAY, SIR DAVID (r. 1490-1;, 1555), Scottish poet, was 
the son of David Lyndsay of the Mount, near Cupar-Fife, and 
of Garmylton, near Haddington. His place of birth and his 
school are undetermined. It is probable that his college life 
was speait at St Andrews university, on the hooks of which 
appears an entry “ Da Lindesay ” for the session 1508-1509. 
He was engaged at court, first as an equerry, then as an “ usher ” 
to the young Prince James, afterwards James V. In 1522 he 
married Janet Douglas, a court seamstress, and seven years 
later was appointed Lyon King of Arms, and knighted. He 
was several times engaged in diplomatic business (twice on 
embassies abroad — to the Netherlands and France), and he was, 
in virtue of his heraldic office, a general master of ceremonies. 
After the death of James V., in 1542, he continued to sit in 
parliament as commissioner fior Cupar-Fife; and in 1548 he 
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WAS member of a mission to Denmark which obtained certain 
privileges for Scottish merchants. There is reason to believe 
that he died in or about 1555. 

Most of Lyndsay’s literary work, by which he secured great 
reputation in his own day and by which he still lives, was written 
during the period of prosperity at court. In this respMt he is 
unlike his processor Gavin Douglas who forsook literature 
when he became a politidan. The ex^anation of the difference 
is partly to be found in the fact that Lyndsay’s muse was more 
nccasional and satirical, and that the thne was suitable to the 
exercise of his special gifts. It is more difficult to explain how 
he enjoyed a freedom of speech which is without parallel even 
in more secure times. He chastised all dasses, inim his royal 
master to the most simple. There is no evidence that he abjured 
Catholicism ; yet his leading purpose was the exposure of its 
errors and abuses. His aid was readily accepted by the reforming 
party, and by fheir use of his work he shared witli their leaders 
throughout m$ny generations a reputation which is almost 
exclusively poljtical and ecclesiastical. 

Lyndsay’s linger poems are The Drefne (1134 lines), The 
Testament and, Camplaynt of the Papyngo (1190 lines), The 
Testament of iquyer Meldmm (1859 lines), Ane Dialog betwix 
Eooperience ani ane Courteour of the Miser abyll Estait of the 
World (6333 liies), and Ane Pleasant Satyre of the Tkrie Estaitis 
(over 4000 linej). These represent, with reasonable completeness, 
the range of L;ndsa>'’s literar}^ talent. No single poem can give 
him a chief pljce, though here and there, e.specially in the last, 
he gives hints of the highest competence. Yet the corporate 
effect of these Dieces is to secure for him the allowance of more 
than mere intlllectiial vigour and common sense. There is in 
his craftsmanhip, in his readiness to apply the traditional 
methods to ontemporary requirements, something of that 
accomplishmet which makes even the second-rate man of letters 
interesting. 

Lyndsay, thi last of the Makars, is not behind his fellow-poets 
in acknowledgaent to Chaucer. As piously as they, he repro- 
duces the mastr’s forms ; but in him the sentiment and outlook 
have suffered hange. His nearest approach to Chaucer is in 
The Testament \f Squyer Meldrum, which recalls the sketch of 
the “ young sqvre ’’ ; but the reminiscence is verbal rather than 
spiritual. Elsetiere his memory serves him less happily, as 
when he descries the array of the lamented Queen Magdalene 
in the words wich Chaucer had applied to the eyes of his 
wanton Kriar. o too, in the Dreme, the allegorical tradition 
survives only inhe form. “ Remembrance ” conducts the poet 
over the old-wod itinerary, but only to lead him to specula- 
tion on Scotland woes and to an “ Exhortatioun to the Kingis 
Grace ” to bring ^lief. The tenor is well expressed in the motto 
from the Vulgat— “ Prophetias nolite spmtere. Omnia autem 
probate : quod btum est tenete,’’' This didiictic habit is freely 
exercised in the ing Dialog (sometimes called the Monarehe\ 
a universal histoi of the medieval type, in which the falls of 
princes by corrupon supply an object lesson to the unreformed 
church of his day The Satyre is more direct in its attack on 
ecclesiastical abu ; and its dramatic form permits more 
lively treatment. Tiis piece is of great historical interest, being 
the only extant eimple of a complete Scottish morality. It 
is in respect of lilrary quality l^yndsay’s best work, and in 
dramatic construebn and delineation of character it holds a 
high place in this \nr€. The farcical interludes (in places too 
coarse for modern tite) supply many touches of genuine comedy; 
and throughout thelay there are passages, as in the speeches of 
Veritie in the First vrt and of Dame Chastitie in the “ Interlude 
of the Sowtar and tlTJ'aylor,” in which word and line are happily 
conceived. The Tement of the Papyngo (popinjay), drawn in 
the familiar medie^ manner, is another tract for the time, 
full of admonition i court and clergy. Of liis shorter pieces, 
The Complaynt and hliet Confessions of the Kingis Auid Hound, 
caUit Bagseke, direetio Bawtie, the Kingis best belovit Dog, and 
his eompanyeonis, anthe Answer to the Kingis Flyting luive a 
like pulpit rcsonancelThe former is Interesting as a forerunner 
of Burns’s device in % ** Twa Dogs.” The Deploratioun of the 


Deith ^)if Quene Metgdedene is in the tectiAivagant style i 0 f .isoiih 
tnennoration illustrated in Dunbar’s Elegy eo die Losd 
The Jmting betwix James W^atsem and Jhme Baabaurm §. 
contribution to the popular taste for boisterous fiia, (inifi|ni!it, 
if not in loan, akin to the Ckristis Kirk on ike Gfone serias ; 
and indirectly, with Dunbar’s Tumament oxid Of miH BktkrMO^^ 
a burlesque of the courtly tourney. Lyndsay i^proadies Dunbar 
in his satire The SuppUcatioun in contempUmn of syde Mlis 
(“ wide ” trains of ^ ladies), whidi recalls the older pset’i 
realistic lines on the fflthy condition of the city streets. In 
Lyndsay 's Descriptioun of Pedder Cogeis (pedlars) we have m 
early example of the stud^s in vul^ life which are so plentilui 
in later Scottish literature. In Kitteis Cmfessioun he returns, 
but in more sprightly mood, to his attack on the dhurch. 

In Lyndsay wc have the first literary expression in Scotland 
of the Renaissance. His interest lies on the theological side 
of the revival ; he is in no sense a humanist, and he is indifferent 
to the artistic claims of the movement. Still he appeab to the 
principle which is fundamental to all. He demands first-hand 
impression. He feels that men must get their lesson direct, 
not from intermediaries who understand the originals no more 
“ than they do the ravyng of the rukis.” Hence his persistait 
plea for the vernacular, nowhere more directly put than in the 
Dialog, in the “ Exekmatioun to the Redar, toucheyng the 
wrytting of the vulgare and matemall language.” Though he is 
concerned only in the theological and ecclesiastical application 
of this, he undoubtedly stimulated the use of the vernacular 
in a Scotland which in all literary matters beyond the concern 
of the irresponsible poet still used the lingua franca of Europe. 

A cx^mplete editiun of Lyndsay 'h poetical works was pubUshi^ by 
David Laing in 3 vols. in 1879. Tliis w^as anticipated during the 
process of preparation by a cheaper edition (slightly expurgated) by 
the same editor in 1871 (2 vols.). The K.E.T.S. issutsd the first 
part of a complete edition in 18O5 (>^< 1 . F. Hall). Five parts have 
appeared, four edited by F. Hall, the fifth by J. A. H. Murray. For 
tlie bibliography see Laing’s 3 vol. edition, u.s, iii. pp. 222 et seq., 
and the E.E.X.S. edition passim. See also the editions by Pinkerton 
(1792), Sibbald (1803), and Chalmers (1806) ; and the critical ac- 
counte in Hefnderson'.s Scottish Vernacular Literature (1898), Grego^ 
Smith’s Transition Period (1900), and 1 . H. Millar’s Li/erdry Hisiery 
of Scotland (1903). A professional work prepared by Ljgid^y in the 
Lyon Ollice, entitled the Register of Scottish A rms (now preserved in 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library), was printed in 1821 and reprinted in 
1878. It remains the most authoritative docuraoat on Scottish 
heraldry. (G. G. S.) 

LYNEDOCH, THOMAS GRAHAM, isr Baron 
British general, was the son of Thomas Graeme, laird of 
gowan, and was born on the 19th of October 1748. He was 
educated by private tutors, among whom was James Macphei^on 
(q.v.), and was a gentleman commoner of Christ Church, Oxfoid, 
between 1766 and 1768. He then travelled on the tSntieent^of 
Europe, and in 1772 unsuccessfully contested a parliamentaiy 
seat in Perthshire. In 1774 he married a daughter of the ninth 
Lord Cathcarl, and took a house in the Leicestershire hunting 
country. After a few years, owing to the state of his wife’s 
health, Graham was compelled to live mainly in the south of 
Europe, though while at home he was a prominent ^)ort6man 
and agriculturist. In 1787 he bought the small estate of Lyne- 
doch or Lednock, a few miles from Perth. In 1791 his wife died 
in the Mediterranean, off Hy^res. Graham tried to find dis- 
traction in renewed travels, and during his wanderings fell in 
with Lord Hood’s fleet on its way to Touloi>. He joined it as a 
volunteer, served on Lord Mulgravc’s staff during the British 
occupation of Toulon, and returned, after the failure of the eie- 
pedition, to Scotland, where he organized a regiment of infaatiyj, 
the 90th Foot, Perthshire Vohiiiteers(now 2nd Battalion ScottiA 
Rifles). Graham’s men were the first regiment in the Annoy <to be 
equipped and trained wholly as light infantry, though they were 
not officially recognized as such for many jrears. In the 
year (1794) Graham became member of parliament, in the Whig 
interest, for the county of Pserth. He saw some active aervioe in 
1795 “ conjunct expeditions ” of the army and navy, and m 

1796, being then a brevet colonel, he was appointed Biitjak com- 
missioner at the headquarters of the Austrian army in Itaty. He 
took part in the operations against Napoleon Bcma^te, was ihttt 
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up in Mantua with Wiirmser’s army, escaped in disguise, and 
^ter many adventures reached the relieving army of Alvinzi 
just before the battle of Rivoli. On returning to his regiment he 
served in more “ conjunct ” expeditions, in one of which, at 
Messina, he co-operated with Nelson, and in he was sent as 
brigadier-general to invest the fortress of Valetta, Malta. He 
blockaded the place for two years, and though Major-General 
Pigot arrived shortly before the close of the blockade and 
assumed command, the conquest of Malta stands almost wholly 
to the credit of Graham and his naval colleague Sir Alexander 
Ball. In I So I Graham proceeded to Egypt, where his regiment 
was engaged in Abercromby’s expedition, but arrived too late 
to take part in any fighting. He took the opportunity afforded 
by the peace of Amiens to visit Turkey, Austria, Germany and 
France, and only resumed command of his regiment in 1804. 
When the latter was ordered to the West Indies he devoted 
himself to his duties as a member of parliament. He sat for 
Perthshire until 1807, when he was defeated, as he was again 
in 1812. Graham was with Moore in Sweden in 1808 and in 
Spain 1808-1809, and was present at his death at the battle of 
Corunna. In 1809 he became a major-general, and after taking 
part in the disastrous Walcheren expedition he was promoted 
lieutenant-general and sent to Cadiz (1810). 

In 1811, acting in conjunction with the Spanish army under 
General la Pena (see Peninsular War), he took the offensive, 
and won the brilliant action of Barossa (5th of March). The 
victory was made barren of result by the timidity of the Spanish 
generals. The latter nevertheless claimed more than their share 
of the credit, and Graham answered them with spirit. One of 
the Spanish officers he called out, fought and disarmed, and after 
refusing with contempt the offer of a Spanish dukedom, he 
resigned his command in the south and joined Wellington in 
Portugal. His seniority as lieutenant-general made him second 
in command of Wellington's army. He took part in the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and commanded a wing of the army in the siege 
of Badajoz and the advance to Salamanca. In July 1852, his 
eyesight becoming seriously impaired, he went home, but re- 
joined in time to lead the detached wing of the army in the wide- 
ranging mamoeuvre which culminated in the battle of Vittoria. 
Graham was next entrusted with the investment and siege of 
San Sebastian, which after a desperate defence fell on the 9th of 
September 1813. He then went home, but in 1814 accepted the 
command of a corps to Ije despatched against Antwerp. His 
assault on Bergen op Zoom was, however, disastrously repulsed 
(3rd of February 1814). 

At the peace Graham retired from active military employment. 
He was created Baron Lynedoch of Balgowan in the peerage of 
the Unilea Kingdom, but refused the offered pension of £2000 
a year. In 1813 he proposed the formation of a military club 
in London, and though Lord St Vincent considered such an 
assemblage of officers to be unconstitutional, Wellington sup- 
ported it and the officers of the army and navy at large received 
the idea with enthusiasm. Lynedoch’s portrait, by Sir T. 
Lawrence, is in the possession of this club, the (Senior) United 
Service. In his latter years he resumed the habits of his youth, 
travelling all over Europe, hunting with the Pytchley so long as 
he was able to sit his horse, actively concerned in politics and 
voting consistently for liberal measures. At the age of ninety- 
two he hastened from Switzerland to Edinburgh to receive 
Queen Victoria when she visited Scotland after her marriage. 
He died in London on the 18th of December 1843. He had been 
made a full general in 1821, and at the time of his death was a 
G.C.B., Colonel of the 1st (Royal Scots) regiment, and governor 
of Dumbarton Castle. 

See biographies by John Murray Graham (2nd ed., Edinburgh, 
1877) and Captain A. M. Delavoye (London, 1880) ; also the latter's 
History of the goth {Perthshire Volunteers) (London, 1880), Philip' 
parts' Royal Military Calendar (1820), ii. 147, and Gentleman's 
Magojsine, new series, xxi. 197. 

LYNN, a city and seaport of Essex county, Massachusetts, 
9 m, N.E. of Boston, on the N. shore of Massachusetts Bay. 
3 Pop. (1900) 68,513, of whom 17,742 were foreign-born (6609 
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being English Canadians, 5306 Irish, 1527 English and 1280 
French Canadians), and 784 were negroes; (1906 estimate) 
78,748. It is served by the Boston & Maine and the Boston, 
Revere Beach & Lynn railways, and by an interurban electric 
railway, and has an area of 10*85 The business part is 

built near the shore on low, level ground, and the residential 
sections are on the higher levels. Lynn Woods, a beautiful park, 
covers more than 2000 acres. On the shore, which has a fine 
boulevard, is a state bath house. The city has a handsome city 
hall, a free public library, founded in 1862, a soldiers’ monument 
and two hospitals. Lynn is primarily a manufacturing city. 
The first smelting works in New England were established here 
in 1643. More important and earlier was the manufacture of 
boots and shoes, an industry introduced in 1636 by Philip Kert- 
land, a Buckingham man ; a corporation of shoemakers existed 
here in 1651, whose papers were lost in 1765. There were many 
court orders in the seventeenth century to hitchers, tanners, 
bootmakers and cordwainers ; and the buspess was made 
more important by John Adam Dagyr (d. j 8(^), a Welshman 
who came here in 1750 and whose work was equal to the best in 
England. In 1767 the output was 80,000 pairs; in 1795 about 
300,000 pairs of women’s shoes were made by (ioo journeymen 
and 200 master workmen. The product of wonen’s shoes had 
become famous in 1 764, and about 1 783 the useof morocco had 
been introduced by Ebenezer Breed. In 1900 and 1Q05 Lynn 
was second only to Brockton among the citia of the United 
States in the value of boots and .shoes manufactured, and out- 
ranked Brockton in the three allied industries, he manufacture 
of boots and shoes, of cut stuck and of findings. Ik the value of its 
total manufactured product Lynn ranked secoid to Boston in 
the state in 1905, having been fifth in 1900 ; thqtotal number of 
factories in 1905 was 431 ; their capital was $21,139,185 ; their 
employees numbered 21,540; and their produo was valued at 
^.'>5^003,023 (as compared with $39,347,493 in 1900). Patent 
medicines and compounds and the manufactore of electrical 
machinery are prominent industries. The Lynr factories of the 
General Electric Company had in 1906 an annul product worth 
between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000. The freign export of 
manufactured products is estimated at $5,oooi>oo a year. 

Lynn was founded in 1629 and was called Sugus until 1637, 
when the present name was adopted, from l.yn Regis, Norfolk, 
the home of the Rev. Samuel Whiting (159^-1679), pastor at 
Lynn from 1636 until his death. From Lim Reading was 
separated in 1644, Lynnfield in 1782, Saugus ri 1815, and, after 
the incorporation of the city of Lynn in i8p, Swampscott in 
1852, and in 1853 Nahant, S. of Lynn, on a pifuresque peninsula 
and now a fashionable summer resort. 

See James K. Newhall, History of Lynn (Lyji, 1883), and H. K. 
Sanderson, Lynn tn the Revolution {igip). 

LYNTON and LYNMOUTH, two seaside ^es in the Barn- 
staple parliamentary division of Devonshif; England, on the 
Bristol Channel ; 17 m. E. of Ilfracombe, s*ved by the Lynton 
light railway, which joins the South Westefand Great Western 
lines at Barnstaple. Both are favoured jls summer resorts. 
Lynmouth stands where two small sti-eaii| the East Lyn and 
West Lyn, flow down deep and well-woodj valleys to the sea, 
Lynton is on the cliff-edge, 430 ft. abov^A lift connects the 
villages. The industries are fishing and a^all coasting trade. 
Not far off arc the Doonc Valley, part of tlwale of the East Lyn, 
here called Badgeworthy water, once the stfcghold of a notorious 
band of robbers and famous through RJ. Blackmore’s novel 
Lorm Doone ; Watersmeet, where two mams, the Tavy and 
Walkham, join amid wild and beautil scenery ; and the 
Valley of Rocks, a narrow glen strewn & immense boulders. 
Lynton is an urban district, with a popiiion (1901) of 1641. 

LYNX (Lat. Lynx, Gr. probably fcnected with Aeuoo-ca', 
to see), a genus of mammals of the fiily Felidae, by some 
naturalists regarded only as a subgenusi section of the typical 
genus Felis (see Carni vor a). As an £nm word (lynx) the name 
is used of any animal of this group. Is not certain to which 
of these, if to any of them, the Greek fne Avyf was especially 
applied, though it was more probably If caracal (jr.v.) than any 
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of the northern species. The so-called lynxes of Bacchus were 
generally represented as resembling leopards rather than any of 
the species now known by the name. Various fabulous properties 
were attributed to the animal, whatever it was, by the ancients, 
that of extraordinary powers of vision, including ability to see 
through opaque substances, being one ; whence the epithet 
“ lynx-eyed,” which has survived to the present day. 

Lynxes are found in the northern and temperate regions of 
both the Old and New World ; they are smaller than leopards, 
and larger than true wild cats, with long limbs, short stumpy tail, 
ears tufted at the tip, and pupil of the eye linear when contracted. 
Their fur is generally long and soft, and always longish upon 
the cheeks. Their colour is light brown or grey, and generally 
spotted with a darker shade. The naked pads of the feet are 
more or less covered by the hair that grows between them. The 
skull and skeleton do not differ markedly from those of the other 
cats. Their habits are exactly those of the other wild cats. Their 
food consists of any mammals or birds which they can overpower. 
They commit ektensive ravages upon sheep and poultry. They 
generally frequent rocky places and forests, being active climbers, 
and passing mudi of their lime among the branches of the trees. 
Their skins art of considerable value in the fur trade. The 
northern lynx } I. lynx or L, barealis) of Scandinavia, Russia, 
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northern Asia, ai^ till lately the forest regions of central Europe, 
has not inhabit^c Britain during the historic period, but its 
remains have be^ found in cave deposits of Pleistocene age. 
Dr W. T. Blanfo|« says that the characters on which E. Blyth 
relied in separatife the Tibetan lynx (L. isabeUinus) from the 
European speciesWe probably due to the nature of its habitat 
among rocks, and Itat he himself could find no constant character 
justifying separain. The pardine lynx (L. pardinus) from 
southern Europe Ba very handsome species ; its fur is rufous 
above and white lipeath. 

Several lynxes aftfound in North America ; the most northerly 
has been describeiis the Canadian lynx [L canadensis)) the 
bay lynx (L. r«/wAvith a rufous coat in summer, ranges south 
to Mexico, with sMted and streaked varieties — L. maculatus 
in Texas and southbi California, and L. fasciatus in Washington 
and Oregon. The »t three were regarded by St George Mivart 
as local races of tlfenorthem lynx* A fifth form, the plateau 
lynx(L. /!>af/fy?),wa|iescribed by Dr C. H. Merriam in 1890, but 
the differences betwen it and the bay lynx are slight and 
unimpprtant. I 

LYON, MARY M^N (i797<-’i849), American educationalist, 
was bom on the 28tl4’ February 1797 on a farm near Buckland, 
Franklin count}% Msfachusetts. She began to teach when she 


was seventeen, and in 1817, with the earnings from her spinning 
and weaving, she went to Sanderson Academy, Ashfield. She 
supported herself there, at Amherst Academy, where she spent 
one term, and at the girls’ school in Byfield, established in 2819 
by Joseph Emereon (1777-1833), where she went in 1821, by 
teaching in district schools and by conducting informal normal 
schools. In 1822-1824 she was assistant principal of Sanderson 
Academy, and then taught in Miss Zilpah P. Grant’s Adams 
Female Academy, in Londonderry (now Derry), N.H. This 
school had only summer sessions, and Miss I^on spent her 
winters in teaching, especially at Buckland and at Ashfield. 
and in studying chemistry and natural science with Edwwd 
Hitchcock, the geologist. In 1828-1834 she taught in Miss Grant’s 
school, which in 1828 had been removed to Ipswich, and for two 
years managed the school in Miss Grant’s absence. In 1828-1830 
she had kept up her winter “ normal ” school at Buckland, 
and this was the beginning of her greater plan, a permanent 
institution consecrated to the training of young women for 
usefulness . . . designed to furnish every advantage which the 
state of education in this country will allow ... to put within 
reach of students of moderate means such opportunities that 
none can find better.” She was assisted by Dr Hitchcock, 
and her own mystical enthusiasm and practical common sense 
secured for her plan ready financial support. In 1835 a site 
was selected near the vill^e of South Hadley and Mount Holyoke ; 
in j 836 the school was incorporated as Mount Holyoke Female 
Seminary ; and on the 8th of November 1837 it opened with 
Mary Lyon as principal, and, as assistant. Miss Eunice Caldwell, 
afterwards well known as Mrs J. P. Cowles of Ipswich Academy. 
Miss Lyon died at Mount Holyoke on the 5th of March 1849, 
having served nearly twelve years as principal of the seminary, 
on a salaiy of $200 a year. From her work at Holyoke sprairg 
modern higher education for women in America. 

See Edward Hitchcock, Life and Labors of Mary Lyon (1851) ; 
B. B. Gilclirist, Life of Mary Lyon (Boston, 1910). 

LYON, NATHANIEL (1818- 1861), American soldier, was bom 
in Ashford, Connecticut, on the 14th of July 1818, and graduated 
at West Point in 1841. He was engaged in the Seminole War ahd 
the war with Mexico, won the brevet of captain for his gallantry 
at Contreras and Churubusco, and was wounded .in the assault 
on the city of Mexico. In 1850, while serving in California, he con- 
ducted a successful expedition against the Indians. He was 
promoted captain in 1851, and two years later was ordered to the 
East, when he became an ardent opponent of “ States’ Rights ” 
and slavery. He was stationed in Kansas and in Missouri on the 
eve of the Civil War. In Missouri not only was sentiment divided, 
but the two factions were eager to resort to force longjwfore they 
were in the other border states. Lyon took an active part in 
organizing the Union party in Missouri, though greatly hampered, 
at first by the Federal government which feared to provoke 
hostilities, and afterwards by the military commander of the 
department. General W. S. Harney. On Harney’s removal in 
April 1861, Lyon promptly assumed the command, called upon 
Illinois to send him troops, and mustered the Missouri contingent 
into the United States’ service. He broke up the militia camp at 
St Louis established by the secessionist governor of .Missouri, Clai- 
borne F. Jackson, and but for the express prohibition of Harney, 
who had resumed tlie command, would have proceeded at once to 
active hostilities. In all this Lyon had co-operated closely with 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., who now obtained from President Lincoln 
the definitive removal of Hamey and the assignment of Lyon to 
command the Department of the West, with the rank of brigadier- 
general. On Lyon’s refusal to accede to the Secessionists’ proposal 
that the state should be neutral, hostilities opened in earnest, 
and Lyon, having cleared Missouri of small hostile bands in the 
central part of the state, turned to the southern districts, where 
a Confederate army was advancing from the Arkansas border. 
The two forces came to action at Wilson’s Creek on the loth of 
August 1861. The Union forces, heavily outnumbered, were 
defeated, and Lyon himself was killed while striving to rally 
his troops. He bequeathed almost all he possessed, some 
$30,000, to the war funds of the national government. 
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See 1 . A. Woodward, Memoir of Genera/ Nathaniel Lyon (Hartford, 
1862) ; James Peckham, Life of Lyon (New York, 18O6) ; aiid T. L. 
Snead, The Fight for Missouri (New York, 1886). Also Last Political 
Writings 0* Gene ral Nathaniel Lyon (New York, 1862). 

LYONNBSSfi, Lyonesse, Leonnoys or I.eonais, a legendary 
country off the south coast of Cornwall, England. Lyonnessc is 
the scene of many incidents in the Arthurian romance.s, and 
especially in the romances of Tristram and Iscult. It also plays 
an important part in purely Cornish tradition and folklore. 
Early English chronicles, such as the Chrontcon e chronicis of 
norence of Worcester, who died in jiiS, describe minutely and 
without a suggestion of disbelief the flourishing state of L3^on- 
nesse, and its sudden disappearance beneath the sea. The 
Ifegend may be a gently exaggerated version of some actual 
— subsidence of inhabited land. There is also a very ancient local 
tradition, apparently independent of the story of Lyonnesse, 
that the Sally Islands formed part of the Cornish mainland 
wittiin historical times. 

See Florentit Wigorniensis monaohi Chronuon ex chronicis, &c., ed. 

Thorpe (London, 1848 >1840). 

LYONS* BDMUND LYONS* Baron (1790-2858), British 
admiral, was born at Burton, near Christchurch, Hampsdiire, j 
on the aist of November 1790. He entered the navy, and served 
in the Mediterranean, and afterwards in the East Indies, where in 
1810 he wun promotion by distinguished bravery. He became 
post-captain in 1814, and in 1826 commanded the “ Blonde 
feigate at the blockade of Navarino, and took part with the 
French in the capture of Kasteo Morea. Shortly before his ship 
was paid off in 1835 he was knighted. From 1840 till 1853 Lyons 
was employed on the diplomatic service, being successively 
minister to Greece, Switzerland and Sweden. On the outbreak 
of the war with Russia he was appointed second in command of 
the British fleet in the Black Sea under Adminil Dundas, whom 
he succeeded in the chief command in 1854. As admiral of the 
inshore squadron he had the direction of the landing of the troops 
in the Crimea, which he conducted with marvellou s energy and 
despatch- According to Kinglake, Lyoas .shared the “ intimate 
counsels ” of Lord Raglan in regard to the most momentous 
qtjestions of the war, and toiled, with a “ painful consuming 
passion,” td adiieve the object of the campaign. His principal 
actuEd achievements in battle were two — the support he rendered 
with his guns to the French at the Alma in attacking tlie left 
flank of the Russians, and the bold and brilliant part he took with 
his ship the “ Agamemnon ” in the first bombardment of the 
forts of Sebastopol ; but his constant vigilance, his multifarious 
activity, and liis suggestions and counsels w'ere much more 
advantageous to the allied cause than his specific exploits. In 
1855 he was created vice-admiral ; in June 1856 he was raised 
to the peerage with the title of Baron Lyons of Christchurch. 
He died on the 23rd of November 1858. 

See Adam S. Eardloy-Wilmot, R.N., Life of Lord Lyons (1898). 

LYONS* RICHARD OCKERTON PEMELL LYONS, ist Earl 
(1827-1887), British diplomatist, son of the preceding, was born 
at Lymingtan on the 26th of April 1817. He entered the 
diplomatic service, and in 1859-1864 was British mini.ster at 
Washington, where, after the outbre^ of the Civil War, the 
extremely important negotiations connected with the arrest of the 
Confedierate envoys on board the British mail-steamer '‘Trent ” 
devolved upon him. After a brief service at Constantinople, 
he sucoeeded 1 -ord Cowley at the Paris embassy in 1867. In the 
war of 1870 he used his best efforts as a mediator, and accom- 
panied the provisional government to Tours. He continued to 
hold his post with universal acceptance until November 1887. He 
died on the 5th of December 1887, when the title became extinct. 

LYONS (Fr. Lyon), a city of eastern Prance, capital of the 
department of Rhone, 315 m. S.S.E. of Paris and 218 m. N. by W. 
of Marseilles on.^e Paris- Lyon railway. Pop. (1906) town, 
430,186 ; commune, 472,114. Lyons, which in France is second 
• only to Paris in commercial and military importance, is situated 
at ^e confluence of the Rhone and the Saone at an altitude of 
540 to 1000 ft. above sea-level. The rivers, both flowing south, 
are separated on the north by the hill on which lies the populous 
working quarter of Croix-Rousse, then by the narrow tongue of 


land ending in the Perrachc. Quarter. The peninsula thusr farmed 
is over 3 m. long and from 650 to 1000 yds. broad. It is traversed 
lengthwise by the finest streets of the city, the rue de la R6- 
publique, the rue de I’Hotel de Villc, and the me Victor Hugo. 
Where it enters Lyons tl^e Saorfc has on its right the faubourg of 
Vaise and on its left tluit of Serin, whence the a.scent is made to 
the top of the hill of Croix-Rousse. Farther on, its right bank 
is bordered by the scarped heights of Fourvi^e, St Ir6n6c, 
Ste P’oy, and St Just, leaving room only for the quays and one 
or tw^o narrow streets ; this is the* oldest part of the city. The 
river sweeps in a semicircle around this eminence (420 it. above 
it), which is occupied by convents, hospitals and seminaries, 
and has at its summit the famous church of Notre-Damo de 
Fourvi^re, the resort of many thousands of pilgrims annually. 

On the peninsula between the rivers, at the foot of the hill of 
Ooix-Rousse, are the principal quarters of the town : the 
Terreaux, containing the hotel de ville, and the chief commercial 
establishments ; the wealthy residential quarteij centring round 
the Place Bellecour, one of the finest squares in mnee ; and the 
Perrache. The Rhone and Sadne formerly met o| the site of this 
quarter, till, in the i8th century, the sculptor Fertachc reclaimed 
it ; on the peninsula thus formed stands the principal railway 
station, the Gare de Perrache with the Cours duMidi, the most 
extensive promenade in Lyons, stretching in front of it. Here, 
too, are the docks of the Saone, factories, the arinal, gas-works 
and prisons. The Rhone, less confined than tla Sadne, flows 
swiftly in a wide channel, broken when the watet is low in spring 
by pebbly islets. On the right hand it skirts first t Clair, sloping 
upwards to Croix-Rousse, and then the districs of Terreaux, 
Bellecour and Perrache ; on the left it has a bw-lying plain, 
occupied by the Parc de la Tote d^Or and the quirtcrs of Brot- 
teaux and Guilloti^re. The park, together witl its lake, com- 
prisjcs some 285 acres, and contains a zoolo^cal collection, 
botanical and pharmaceutical gardens, and the fiijjst greenhouses 
in France, with unique collections of orchids, palm-trees and 
Cycadareae. It is defended from the Rhone bythe Quai do la 
Tete d’Or, while on the east the railway line tc Geneva separ- 
ates it from the race-course. Brotteaux is a mfdern residential 
quarter. Guilloti^re to the south consists larg^ of workmen’s 
dwellings, bordering wide, airy thoroughfar#. To the cast 
extend the manufacturing suburbs of Villeurbane and Montchat. 
The population, displaced by the demolitionpf the lofty old 
house.s and the widening of the street.s on the poinsula, migrates 
to the left bank of the Rhone, the extension othc city into the 
plain of Dauphine being unhindered. 

The Rhone and the Saone are bordered t fine quay.s and 
cro.ssed by 24 bridges? — li over the Rhone, | over ^e SaOne, 
and 1 at the confluence. Of these the Pon du (!hange over 
the Saone and the Pont de la Guilloticirc ovf the Rhone have 
replaced medieval bridges, the latter of thitwo preserving a 
portion of the old structure. 

Of the ancient buildings Notre-Dame de Farvi^re is the most 
celebrated. The name originally applied to f small chapel built 
in the 9tli century on the site of the old forjn (forum 
veins) from which it takes its name. It hasten often ^ 

rebuilt, the chief feature lieing a modern Rrianesque 
tower surmounted by a cupola and statujof the Virgin. In 
1872 a basilica was begun at its side in toki of the gratitude of 
the city for having escaped occupation bjjhe Geiman troops. 
The building, finished in 1894, consists of jnave without aides 
flanked at each exterior comer by a turriand terminating in 
an apse. The facade, the lower half of wth is a lofty portico 
supported on four granite columns, is rily decorated on its 
upper half with statuapr and sculpture! Marble and mosaic 
have been lavishly used in the ornamentaln of the interior and 
of the crypt. Round the apse runs a gallc from which, accord- 
ing to an old custom, a benediction is proiunced upon the town 
annually on the 8th of September. Fri this gallery a mag- 
nificent view of the city and the surreiding country can be 
obtained. At the foot of the hill of Fou^e rises the cathedral 
of St Jean, one of the finest examples of fly Gothic architecture 
in France. Begun in the 12th century, the end of which the 
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transept and choir belong, it was not finished till the 15th 
century, the gable and flanking towers of the west front being 
completed in 1480. A triple portal surmounted by a lii|^ of 
arcades and a rose window gives entrance to the church. Two 
additional towers, that., to tl\e north containing one of the largest 
IxslLs in France, rise at the extremities of tire transept. The 
nave and choir contain fine stained glass of tlie 13th and 14th 
centuries as well as good modern glass. The' chapel of St Louis 
or of Bourbon, to tlie right of the nave, is a masterpiece of 
Flamboyant Gothic. To the right and left of the altar stand 
two crosses preserved since the council of 1274 as a symbol of tlic 
union then agreed upon between the Greek and Latin churches* 
Mjoining St Joan is the ancient Mandcanterie or singers’ house, 
much mutilated and frequently r^tored, but still preserving 
graceful Romanesque araides along its front. St Martin d’Ainay, 
on the peninsula, is the oldest church in Lyons, dating from the 
btigimiing of the 6th century and subsequently attached to a 
Benedictine abbey. It was rebuilt in the xoth and nth centuries 
and restored m modern times, and is composed of a nave with four 
aisles, a transqit and choir terminating in three semicircular 
apses ornamented with paintings by Hippolyte Flandrin, a 
native of Lyons. The church is surmounted by two towers, one 
in the middle of the west front, the other at the crossing ; the 
four columns supporting the latter arc said to have come from 
an altar to Augustus. A mosaic of the 12th century, a high altar 
decorated with mosaic work and a beautifully carved confes- 
sional are among the works of art in the interior. St Nizier, in 
tiie heart of the city, was the first cathedral of Lyons ; and the 
crypt in which St Fothinus officiated still exists. The present 
church is a Gothic edifice of the 15th century, with the exception 
of the porch, constructed by Philibert Delorme, a native of 
Lyons, in the 16th century. The Church of St Paul (j2th and 
15th centuries), situated on the right bank of the Saone, pre- 
serves an ocUigonal central tower and other portions of Roman- 
esque architecture ; that of St IJoiu venture, originally a chapel 
of the Cordeliers, was rebuilt in tlie X5th and 19th centuries. 
With the exception of the imposing prefecture, the vast buildings 
of tlie faculties, which arc in the Guilloti^re quarter, and the law 
court, the colonnade of which overlooks the Saone from its right 
bank, the chief civil buildings are in tlie vicinity of the Place des 
Terreaux. The cast side of this scjuare (so called from the 
tmcaiix or earth with wliich the canal formerly connecting the 
Rhone and the Saone hereabouts was filled) is formed by the 
hotel de ville (17th century), the east facade of which, towards 
the Grand 'flicatre, is the more pleasing. The south side of the 
square is occupied by the Palais des Arts, built in the i7tli century 
as a Benedictine convent and now accommodating the school of 
fine arts, the museums of painting and sculpture, archaeology 
and natural history, and the library of science, arts and industry. 
The museums are second, in importance only to those of Paris. 
The collection of antiquities, rich in Gallo-Romtui inscriptions, 
contains the bronze tablets discovered in 1528, on which is 
engraved a portion of a speed i delivered in a.d. 48, by the 
emperor Claudius, advocating the admission of citizens of 
Gallia Comata to the Roman senate. The “ Ascension,” a 
masterpiece of Perugino, is the chief treasure of the art collection, 
in which arc works by nearly all the great masters. A special 
gallery contains the works of artists of Lyons, among whom arc 
numbered Antoine Berjon, Meissonier, Paul Chenavard, Puvis dc 
Chavannes. In the Rue de la Republique, between the Place de 
la Bourse and the Place des Cordeliers, each of which contains 
one of its highly ornamented fronts, stands the Palai? du 
Commerce et de la Bourse, the finest of the modern building.s of 
Lyons. The Bourse (exchange) has its offices on the ground 
floor round the central glass-roofed hall ; the upper storeys 
accommodate tlie commercial tribunal, the council of trade 
arbitration, the clubber of commerce and the Musk histarique 
des Tissus, in which the history of the weaving industry is 
illustrated by nearly 400,000 examples. In the buildings of the 
lyc^e* on the i^ht bank of the Rhone are the municipal library 
and a collection of globes, amc^ them the great teirestnal 
globe made at Lyons m 1701, indicating the great African takes. 


The H6tel l)ieu, instituted according to traction, in the 
beginning of the 6th century by King Cmldebert^ is itill one, of 
the chief charitable estaUisliments in the dty. The pse$ent 
building dates from the x8th century ; its facade, frontiiafg the 
west quay of the Rhone for over 1000 ft., was be^n atedrding 
to the designs of Soufflot, architect of the Pantheon at Patis. 
The Hospice de la Qxaritd and the military hospital are on the 
same bank slightly farther down stre^. Tlie Hospice de 
I’Antiquaille, at Fourvidre, occupies the site of the palace of the 
praetorian prefects, in which Gcrraanicus, Claudius and CaracaBa 
were born. Each of the^ hospitals contains more than tobo 
beds. Lyons has many other bexxevolent institutions, ^aod is 
also, the centre of the operations of the Soci^t^ de la Propagation 
de la Foi. The chief monuments are the equestrian statue 6f 
Louis XIV. in the Place Bellecour, tlic monuments of Presidenit 
Carnot, Marshal Suchet, the physicist Andr 4 -Marie Ampi^e, anil 
those in honour of the Republic and in memory of the citizens <rf 
the department who fell in the war of .1870-71. The mort note- 
worthy fountain is that in the Place des Terreaux wi^ the, 
leaden group by Bartholdi representing the rivers on their way 
to the ocean. 

There are Roman remains — baths, tombs and the relics ci.n 
Ureatre — in the St Just quarter on the right bank of the Saone. 
Three ancient aqueducts on the Fourvi^re level, from Mont- 
romant, Mont d’Or and Mont Pilat, can still be traced. Magnifi- 
cent remains of the latter work may be seen at St Ir6nde and 
Chaponost. Traces also exist along the Rhone of a subterranean 
canal conveying the water of the river to a naumachia (lake lor 
mimic sea-fights). Agrippa made Lyons the starting-point of 
the principal Roman roads throughout Gaul ; and it remains 
an important centre in the general system of communication 
owing to its position on the natural highway from north to 
south-eastern !•' ranee. 'I'hc Saone above the town and the Rhone 
below have large barge and steamboat traffic. The main line 
of the 3 *aris-Ly(jn-Meditcrran 6 e railway runs first through the 
station at Vaise, on the right bank of the Saone, and thence to 
that of Perrache, the chief station in the city. The line next 
in importance, that to Geneva, has its station in the Brotteaux 
quarter, and the line of the eastern Lyonnais to St Genix d’Ao$tie 
has a terminus at Guilloti^rc ; both these linelS link up with 
the Paris-Lyon main line. The railway to Montbrison starts 
from the terminus of St Paul in Fourvi^re and that to Bourg, 
Tr^ V oux and the Dombes region from the station of Croix-Rousse, 
A less important line to Vaugneray and Momant has a tenpinu* 
at St Just. Besides the extensive system of street tramways,^ 
cable tramways (ficelles) run to the summits of the eminences of 
Croix-Rousse, Fourvi^re and St Just. 

Lyons is, next to Paris, the pnucipal fortress o^Iic interior of 
France, and, like the capita), possesses a military governor. The 
immediate protection of the city is provided for on the cast side by a 
modem enceinte, of simple trace, in the plain (subsidiary to this is a 
group of fairly modem detached forts forming an advanced position, 
at the village of Bron), and on tlic west by a line of detached forts, not 
of recent design, along the high ground on the right bank of the'Sadne. 
Some older forts and a portion of the old enceinte are still kept up 
the city itself, and two of these forts, Montessuy and Caluire, situated 
ou the peninsula, serve with their annexes to connect the XKxrtliom 
extremities of tlie two lines above mentioned. The main line of 
defence is as usual the outer fort-rfng, the perimeter of which is.niore 
than 40 m., and the mean distance from the centre of the ^ 
city 6^ m. This naturally divides into four sections. In 
the eastern plain, well in advance of the euccinto, e^t principal 
sites have lieen fortified, Feyzin, Corbas,* St Priest, Genas, Aziiu, 
Meyzieux, D6cxneK and Chauranl. These form a semicircle from the 
lower to the upper reaches of the Rhone. The northern (or north • 
eastern) section, between the Rhone and the Sa6ne, has forto Keyron 
and Vancia as its principal defences ; these ana their subsiaiary 
batteries derive some additional support from the forts l^ontessuy 
and Caduire mentioned above. On tht^ north-west side there is a 
strong group of works disposed like a redan, of which the salient, fott 
Verdun and annexes, Is on the high plateau of Mont d*Or pointjn^ 
norffiward, and the faces, represented by forts Pr^ and PalUet, are 
lower down on the spurs of the ridge, facing noithreast and nor^- 
west respectively. The south-western s^on comprises three 
principal groups, Bruisson, C6te-Lorette and Montcorin-Chan^ 
villard, the last-named crossing its fire over the Lower Rhone wiw 
Fort Feyzin. Lastly a connectmg battery was built near Chapoly In 
1B95 to close the gap between the north-western and south-wesfem 
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sections and to command the westward approaches by the valley of 
Charbonniferes. 

Lyons is the headquarters of the XTV. army-corps, the scat of an 
archbishop who holds the title of primate of the Gauls and also that 
of archbishop of Vienne, and of a prefect, a court of appeal, a court 
of assizes, tribunals of commerce and of first instance, and of two 
boards of trade arbitration {oonacils de prud’ homines). It is the 
centre of an acaddmie (educational division) and has a university 
with faculties of law, letters, science and medicine and pharmacy. 
There are also Catholic faculties {facultds Itbres) of law, theology, 
science and letters, three lycdes, training colleges for teachers and 
numerous minor educational establishments. 'J'here are besides 
many special schools at Lyons, the more important being the school 
of fine arts which was founded in the ifith century to train competent 
designers for the textile manufactures, but has also done much for 
painting and sculpture ; an army medical school, schools of drawing, 
agriculture, music, commerce {icolc supivieure de commerce), 'wedkvvng, 
tanning, watch-making and applied chemistry, and the toles 1-a 
^artini6re for free instruction in science and art as applied to 
industry. The veterinary school, instituted in 1761, was the first 
of its kind in Europe ; its laboratory for the study of comparative 
physiology is admirably equipped. Besides the AiadMe des 
Sciences, Belles Lettres et Arts (founded in 1700), Lyons possesses 
societies of agriculture, natural history, geography, horticulture, &c. 

Its trade in silk and silk goods has formed the basis of the prosperity 
of Lyons for several centuries. Derived from Italy, this industry 
ImduMirr developed, thanks to the monopoly granted to the 

madiJmdm ^ Charles VII. and to the patronage of 

Francis 1., Henry II. and Henry IV. From time to time 
new kinds of fabrics were invented — silk stuffs woofed wdth 
wool or with gold and silver threads, shawls, watered silk.4, poplins, 
velvets, satinades, moireSj <S:c. In the beginning of the lotli century 
J. M. Jacquard introduced his famous loom by which a single work- 
man was enabled to produce elaborate fabrics as easily as the 
plainest web, and by changing the “ cartoons " to make the most 
dilierent textures on the same looms. In the 17th century the silk 
manufacture employed at Lyons, gooo to 12,000 looms. After the 
revocation of tlie edict of Nantes the number sank to 3000 or 4000 ; 
but after the Keign of Terror was past it rose again about i8oi to 
12,000. Towards the middle of the T<)th century the weaving 
branch of the industry began to desert Lyojis for the surrounding 
districts. The city remains the business centre for the trade and 
carries on dyeing, printing and other accessory processes. Lyons 
disputes with Milan the position of the leading silk market {'f Europe. 
In 1905 the special office {la Condition des soles) which determines 
the weight of the silk examined over 4700 tons of silk. France 
furnished barely one- tenth of this quantity, two-thirds came from 
China and japan, the rest from Italy and the Levant. The traders 
of Lyons re-exp^irt seven- twelfths of ‘these silks, the industries of the 
town employing the remainder. /\n almost equal quantity of cotton, 
wool and waste-.silk threads is mixed with the silk. A few thousand 
hand-looms are still w'orked in the town, more especially producing 
the richest materials, 30,000 or 55,000 in the sun-ounding districts, 
and some 33,000 machine looms in the suburbs and neighbourmg 
departments. Allied industries such as dyeing, finishing and print- 
ing, employ 12,000 workers. Altogether 300,000 workpeople depend 
upon the silk industry. In 1905 the total value of the manufacture 
was ;^i5,7io,ooo, the chief items being pure silk textures (plain) 

; textures of silk mixed with other materials £3,180,000 ; 
BUk and foulJWs ;^i,t 52, 000 ; muslins ;^3, 800,000, this product 
having increased from £100,000 in 1894. Speaking roughly the raw 
material represents half the value, and the value of the labour the 
remaining half. About 30 % of the silk goods of Lyons finds a 
market in France. Great Britain imported them to the value of 
over 000, 000, and the United States to the value of over ;^i,6oo, 000, 
notwithstanding the heavy duty. The dyeing industry and the 
^nanufacture of chemicals have both developed considerably to meet 
the requirements of the silk trade. Large quantities of mineral and 
vegetable colouring matters are produced and there is besides a large 
ou^ut of glue, gelatine, superphosphates and phosphorus, all made 
from bones and hides, of picric, tartaric, sulphuric and hydrochloric 
acids, sulphates of iron and copper, and pharmaceutical and other 
chemical products. 

Lyons does a large tiade in metals, iron, steel and copper, and 
utilizes them in the manufacture of iron buildings, framework, 
bridges, machinery, railway material, scales, metal cables, pins and 
needles, copper-founding and the making of clocks and bronzes. 
Gold and silver- working is of importance, especially for embroidery 
and articles used in religious ceremonies. Other industries are those 
of printing, the manufacture of glass goods, of tobacco (by the state), 
the preparation of liides and skins (occup3dng 20,000 workmen), those 
connected with the miller's trade, the manufacture of various forms 
of dried flour-paste (macaroni, vermicelli, &c.), brewing, hat-making 
the manufacture of chocolate, and the pork-butcher's industry. 
Apart from the dealings in silk and silk goods, trade is in cloth, coal 
and charcoal, metals and metal goods, wine and spirits, cheese and 
chestnutB. Four miles south-west of Lyons is Oullins (pop. 9859) 
which has the important work^ of the Paris-Lyon railway. 

Lyons is the seat of important flnancial companies ; of the Credit 
Lyonnais, which does business to the amount of 200, 000, 000 annually 


in Lyons alone ; also of coal and metallurgical companies and gas 
companies, the former extending their operations as far as Russia, 
the latter lighting numerous towns in France and foreign countries. 

History. — The earliest Gallic occupants of the territory at 
the confluence of the Rhone and the Saone were the Segusians. 
In 59 B.r. some Greek refugees from the banks of the H^rault, 
having obtained permission of the natives to establish themselves 
beside the Croix Rousse, called their new town by the Gallic 
name Lugudunum {q.v.) or Lugdunum ; and in 43 b.c. Lucius 
Munatius Plancus brought a Roman colony to Fourvi^res from 
Vienne. This settlement soon acquired importance, and was 
made by Agrippa the starting-point of four great roads. 
Augustus, besides building aqueducts, temples and a theatre, 
gave it a senate and made it the seat of an annual assembly 
of deputies from the sixty cities of Gallia Comata. At the same 
time the place became the Gallic centre for the worship of Rome 
and the emperor. Under the emperors the colony of Forum 
Vetus and the municipium of Lugdunum were united, receiving 
the jus senatus. The town was burnt in a.d. 59 and afterwards 
rebuilt in a much finer style with money given by Nero ; it was 
also adorned by Trajan, Adrian and Antoninus. The martyrdom 
of Pothinus and Blandina occurred under Marcus Aurelius 
{t D. 177), and some years later a still more savage persecution 
of the Christians took place under Septimius Scverus, in which 
Irenaeus, according to some authors, perished. 

After having been ravaged by the barbarians and abandoned 
by the empire, Lyons in 478 became capital of the kingdom 
of the Burgundians It afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Franks, and suffered severely from the Saracens, but revived 
under Charlemagne, and after the death ot Charles the Bald 
became part of the kingdom of Provence. From 1032 it was a 
fiel of the emperor of Germany. Subsequently the authority 
over the town was a subject of dispute between the archbishops 
of Lyons and the counts of Forez ; but the supremacy of the 
French kings \\as established under Philip the Fair in 131 2. The 
citizetis were constituted into a commune ruled by freely elected 
consuls (1320). In the 13th century two ecclesiastical councils 
were held at Jyons — one in 1245, presided over by Innocent IV., 
at which the emperor Frederick II. was deposed ; the second, 
the oecumenical, under the presidency of Gregory X., in 1274, 
at which five hundred bishops met. Pope Clement V. was 
crowned here in 1305, and his successor, John XXII., elected 
in 1316. The Protestajits obtained posse.sj?ion of the placfe 
in 1562 ; their acts of violence were fiercely avenged in 1572 
afte^ the St Bartholomew massacre. Under Henry III. Lyons 
sided with the league ; but it pronounced in favour of Henry IV. 
The executions of Henri d’Effiat, marquis of Cinq-Mars, and of 
Francois de Thou, w'ho had plotted to overthrow Richelieu, 
took place on the Place de.s Terreaux in 1642. In 1793 the 
Royalists and Girondists, powerful in th6 city, rose against the 
Convention, but were compelled to yield to the army of the 
republic under General Kellermann after enduring a siege of 
seven weeks (October 1 0). Terrible chastisement ensued : the 
name of Lyons was changed to that of Ville-affranchie ; the 
demolition of its buildings was set about on a wholesale scale ; 
and vast numbers of the proscribed, whom the scaffold had 
spared, were butchered with grape shot. The town resumed 
its old name after the fall of Robespierre, and the terrorists in 
their turn were drowned in large numbers in the Rhone. Napoleon 
rebuilt the Place Bellecour, reopened the churches, and made 
the bridge of Tilsit over the Saone between Bellecour and 
the cathedral. In 1814 and 1815 Lyons was occupied by the 
Austrians. In 1831, 1834, 1849, 1870 and 1871 it was the scene 
of violent industrial or political disturbances. In 1840 and 1856 
disastrous floods laid waste portions of the city. International 
exhibitions were held here in 1872 and 1894, the latter occasion 
being marked by the assassination of President Carnot. 

See S. Charl6ty, Histoire de Lyon (Lyon, 1903) ; J. Godart, 
UOuvrier en sole. Monographie du tisseur lyonnais (Lyon, 1899) ; 
A. Vachet, A travers les rues de Lyon (Lyon, 1902) ; A. Stwert, 
Nouvelle Histoire de Lyon et des provinces de Lyonnais rorez, 
Beaujolais (3 vols., Lyon, 1895-1899). 

LYONS, COUNCILS OF. ITie first Council of Lyons (the 
thirteenth general council) met at the summons of Pope Innocent 
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IV. in the June and July of 1245, to deliberate on the conflict 
between Church and emperor, on the assistance to be granted 
to the Holy Land and the Eastern empire, on measures of 
protection against the Tatars, and on the suppression of heresy. 
Among the tasks of the council mentioned in the writs of con- 
vocation, the most important, in the eyes of the pope, was that 
it should lend him effectual aid in his labours to overthrow the 
emperor Frederick 11. ; and, with this object in view, he had 
described the synod as a general council. Since its numbers 
were not far in excess of 150 bishops and archbishops, and the 
great majority of these came from France, Italy and Spain ; 
while the schismatic Greeks and the other countries — especially 
Germany, whose interests were so deeply involved — were but 
weakly represented ; the ambassador of Frederick, Thaddaeus 
of Suessa, contested its oecumenicity in the assembly itself. 
The condemnation of the emperor was a foregone conclusion. 
The articles of indictment described him as the “ prince of 
tyranny, the destroyer of ecclesiastical dogma, the annihilator 
of the faith,* the master of cruelty,” and so forth ; while the 
grossest calumnies were treated as approved facts. The objec- 
tions of the ambassador, that the accused had not been regularly 
cited, that the pope was plaintiff and judge in one, and that 
therefore the whole process was anomalous, achieved as little 
success as his appeal to the future pontiff and to a truly oecumeni- 
cal council. The representatives of the kings of England and 
France were equally unfortunate in their claim for a prorogation 
of the decision. On the 1 7th of July the verdict was pronounced 
by Innocent IV., excommunicating Frederick and dethroning 
him on the grounds of perjury, sacrilege, heresy and felony. 
All oaths of fealty sworn to him were pronounced null and void, 
and the German princes were commanded to proceed with the 
election of a new sovereign. In addition the council enacted 
decrees against the growing irregularities in the Church, and 
passed resolutions designed to support the Crusaders and revive 
the struggle for the Holy Land. 

See Mansi, Collectio conciltorum, tom. xxiii. ; Huillard-BrC'holles, 
Htstoriu dif'lomatica Frederki 7 /., 6 tom. (Paris, 1852-1 Sot) ; llcfole, 
Concilien^i'hchichte, ed. 2, vol. v. (1S86), pp. 1105-T126; Fr. W. 
Schirrmacher, Katser Friederich dcr Zwette (4 vols., Gottingen, 1859- 
1865) ; H. Schulz, in Hcrzog-Hauck, Iiealencyklof>(Uii(\ ad. 3, vol. ix. 
(1901), p. 122 sqq., A.v. " Iniiocenz IV. " ; A. Folz, Kaiser 'Friedrich 
II. u. Papst Innucenz I V, (Stras.sburg, 1905). 

The .second Council of Lyons (the fourteenth general council) 
met from the 7th of May to the 17th of July 1274, under the 
presidency of Pope Gregory X., and was designed to resolve 
three problems : to terminate the Greek schism, to decree a 
new Crusade, and to counteract the moral corruption among 
clerics and laity. 'I’he council entered on its third ta.sk at a 
very late period, with the result that the requisite time for an 
adequate deliberation Was not available. Nevertheless, on the 
1st of November, Gregory was enabled to publish thirty-one 
constitutions, which may be taken to represent the fruits of 
the synod and its labours. The most important of the enact- 
ments passed is that regulating the papal election. It pre- 
scribed that the new election conducted by the college of cardinals 
should be held in conclave {q.v.\ and its duration abridged by 
progressive simplification of the cardinals’ diet. The motive 
for this decision, which has itiaintained its ground in ecclesi- 
astical law, was given by the circumstances which followed the 
death of Clement IV. (1268). The pope felt a peculiar interest 
in the Holy Land, from which he was recalled by his elevation 
to the pontifical throne. He succeeded in bringing influential 
interests to work in the cause ; but his scheme of a great enter- 
pri.se backed by the whole force of the West came to nothing, 
for the day of the Crusades was past. His projected Crusade 
was interwoven with his endeavours to end the schism ; and 
the political .straits of the emperor Michael Palaeologus in 
Constantinople came to the aid of these aspirations. To ensure 
his safety against the attacks of King Charles of Sicily, who 
had pledged himself to assist the ex-emperor Baldwin in his 
reconquest of the Latin empire, Michael was required to own 
the supr^acy of. the pope in the spiritual domain; while 
Gregory, in return, would restrain the Sicilian monarch from his 
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bellicose policy with regard to the Eastern empire. The ambas- 
sadors of the emperor appeared at the council with letters 
acknowledging the Roman pontiff and the confession of faith 
previously dispatched from the eternal city, and submitted 
.similarly-worded declarations from the heads of the Byzantine 
Church. One member of the embassy, the Logothete Georgius 
Acropolite.s, was authorized by the emperor to take an oath 
in his name, renouncing the schism. In short, the subjection 
of the East to the Roman see was completed in the most binding 
forms, and the long-desired union seemed at last assured. 
Gregory himself did not live to discover its illusory character. 
The Council of Lyons was, moreover, of importance for the 
German dynastic struggle : for Gregory took the first public 
step in favour of Count Rudolph of Habsburg*, the king-elect, 
by receiving his deputy and denying an audience to the delegaf? 
of the rival claimant. King Alphonso of Castile. 

S«e Mansi, Collectio conciliorum, tom. xxiv. ; Hcfele, Concilien 
geschichte, vol. vi. ed. 2 (iSgo), p. tiq sqq. Also C. Mirbt, in Herzog- 
Hauck, Realencyklop. /. protestantische theologie, vol. vii. (1899), p. 
122, s.v. " Gregor X.’* (C. M.) 

LYRA (“ The Harp ”), in astronomy, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, mentioned by Eudoxus (4th century 
u.c.) and Aratus (3rd century B.c.). Ptolemy catalogued 10 
stars in this constellation ; Tycho Brahe ii and Hevelius 17. 
a Lyrae or Vega, is the second brightest star in the northern 
hemisphere, and notable for the whiteness of its light, which 
is about 100 times that of the sun. The name “ vega ” is a 
remnant of an Arabic phrase meaning “ falling eagle,” “ Altair,” 
or a Aquilar, is the similar remnant of “ flying eagle.” £ Lyrae 
is a multiple star, separated by the naked eye or by a small 
telescope into two stars ; these are each resolved into two sWs 
by a 3” telescope, while a more powerful instrument (4”) reveals 
tliree smaller stars between the two pairs, fi Lyrae and /?. 
Lyrae are short period variables. There is the famous ring or 
Jinnular nebula, M. 57 Lyrae, in the middle of which is a very 
faint star, which is readily revealed by photography ; and also 
the meteoric .swarm named the LyridSy which appear in April 
and have their radiant in this constellation (see Meteor). * 

LYRE (Gr. Aiipa), an ancient stringed musical instrument. 
The recitations of the Greeks were accompanied by it. Yet 
the lyre was not of Greek origin ; no root in the language has 
been discovered for A,vpa, although the special names bestowed 
upon varieties of the instrument are Hellenic. We have to seek 
in Asia the birthplace of the genus, and to infer its introduction 
into Greece through Thrace or Lydia. The historic heroes 
and improvers of the lyre were of the Aeolian or Ionian colonies, 
or the adjacent coast bordering on the Lydian empire, while 
the mythic masters, Orpheus, Musaeus and Tlfkmyris, were 
Thracians. Notwithstanding the Hermes tradition of the 
invention of the lyre in Egypt, the Egyptians seem to have 
adopted it from Assyria or Babylonia. 

'I’o define the lyre, it is necessary clearly to separate it from 
the allied harp and guitar. In its primal form the lyre differ^^ 
from the harp, of- which the earliest, simplest notion is found in 
the bow and bowstring; while the guitar (and lute) can be 
traced back to the typical “ nefer ” of the fourth Egyptian 
dynasty, the fretted finger-board of which, permitting the 
producrion of different notes by the shortening of the string, 
is as different in conception from the lyre and harp as the flute 
with holes to shorten the column of air is from the syrinx or 
Pandean pipes. The frame of a lyre consists of a hollow body 
or sound-chest (r/xetov). From this sound-chest are raised two 
arms ( 7 njx<«), which are sometimes hollow, and are bent both 
outward and forward. They are connected near the top by a 
crossbar or yoke (^1701^, (vywfxa, or, from its having once been a 
reed, Kakafio^), Another crossbar (/xayas, xmvKvpiov), fixed oh 
the sound-chest, forms the bridge which transmits the vibrations 
of the strings. The deepest note was the farthest from the 
player ; but, as the strings did not differ much in length, more 
weight may have been gained for the deeper notes by thicker 
strings, as in the violin and similar modern instruments, or they 
were tuned with slacker tension. 'Fhe strings were of gut 
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whence chord). They were stretched between the yoke and 
bridge, or to a tailpiece below the bridge. I’here were two ways 
of tuning : one was to fasten the strings to pegs which might 
be turned (KoXka/Soi, kgAA-ottcs) ; the other was to change the 
place of the string upon the crossbar ; probably both expedients 
were simultaneously employed. It is doubtful whether y xop^oro- 
vos meant the tuning key or the part of the instrument where 
the pegs were inserted. The extensions of the arms above the 
yoke were known as Kepara, horns. 

The number of strings varied at different epochs, and possibly 
in different localities — four, seven and ten having been favourite 
numbers. They were used without a finger-board, no Greek 
description or representation having ever been met with that 
can be construed as referring to one. Nor was a bow possible, 
the fiat sound-board being an insuperable impediment. The 
plectrum, howe\'er (TrK^Krpov), was in constant use. It was 
held in the right hand to set the upper strings in vibration 
(Kp€K£tv, Kpov€iv Tij) TcArjKTpif)) ; at Other times it hung from 
the lyre by a ribbon. The fingers of the left hand touched the 
lower strings (\fdX.X.€iv). 

With Greek authors the lyre lias several distinct names ; 
but we are unable to connect these with anything like certainty 
to the varieties of the instrument. Chelys 
(x<Aus, “ tortoise ”) may mean the smallest 
lyre, which, borne by one arm or supported 
by the knees, offered in the sound-chest a 
decided resemblance to that familiar animal. 
That there was a difference between lyre 
and cithara (KiOdpa) is certain, Plato and 
other writers separating them. Hermes and 
Apollo had an altar at Olympia in common 
because the former had invented the lyre 
and the latter the cithara. The lyre and 
chelys on the one hand, tuid the cithara 
and phorminx on the other, were similar 
F:g. I. — Chelys or nearly identical. Apollo is said to have 
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vase 


^Hh/BriUsh ^ eoW®" phopinx {X. J. H ) 


Museum, where also 


There are three lines of evidence that 
are fragments, of establish the difference between the lyre 
auchaninatruinent, and cithara: (i) There are certain vase 
paintings in which the name kvpa accom- 
^ ’ panics the drawing of the instrument, 

as, for instance, in fig. 2 where the tortoise-shell lyre is 
obviously represented.^ (2) In all legends accounting for the 
invention of the lyre, the shell or body of the tortoise is in- 
variably mentioned as forming the l>ack of the instrument, 
whereas the tortoise has never been connected with the cithara. 
(3) 'Fhe lyre emphatically distinguished as the most suitable 
instrument for the musical training of young 
men and maidens and as the instrument of 
the amateur, whereas the cithara was the 
instrument of citharoedus or citharistaj pro- 
fessional performers at the Pythian Games, 
at ceremonies and festivals, the former using 
his instrument to accompany epic recitations 
and odes, the latter for purely instrumental 
music. The costume worn by citharoedus 
and citharista was exceedingly rich and quite 
distinct from any other.''^ 

We find the lyre represented among scenes 
Fig. 2.— Tortoise- domestic life, in lessons, receptions, at 

shell L^e from a banquets and in mythological scenes ; it is 
Gr«ek vase in found in the hands of women no less than 
Munich. costume of the performer 

is invariably that of an ordinary citizen. Lyres were of 
many sizes and vailed in outline according to period and 
nationality. 

We therefore possess irrefutable evidence of identification 
in both cases, all of which tallies exactly. Examination of the 



Gerhard, Auserl. 
jirtech. Vastnhitder, 


^ See Ed. Gerhard, Auserlesene griech. Vascnbilder, part iii. 
(Berlin, 1847), pi. 236 and p. 157. 

• See Aristowe, Polit. v. 6. 5. 


construction of the instruments thus identified reveals the fact 
that both possessed characteristics which have persisted through- 
out the middle ages to the present day in various instruments 
evolved from these two archetypes. The principal feature of 
both lyre and cithara was the peculiar method of construction 
adopted in the sound-chest, which may be said to have been 
almost independent of the outline. In the lyre the sound-chest 
consisted of a vaulted back, in imitation of the tortoise, over 
which was directly glued a flat sound-board of wood or parch- 
ment. In the cithara (^.v.) the sound-chest was shallower, and 
the bark and front were invariably connected by sides or ribs. 
These two methods of constructing the sound-chests of Stringed 
instruments were typical, and to one or the other may be referred 
every stringed instrument with a neck which can be traced 
during the middle ages in miniatures, early printed books, on 
monuments and other work.s of art. (K. S.) 

Passing by the story of the discovery of the lyre from a vibrating 
tortoise-sheH by Hermes, we will glance at the real lyre.s of Egypt 
and Semitic Asia.. The Egyptian lyre is unmistakably Semitic. 
The oldest representation that has Ixjeii discovered is in one of tJie 
tombs of Beni Hassan, the date of the painting being in the Xllth 
Dynasty, lliat is, shortly before the invasion of " the shepherd kings 
(the riykbos). In this’ painting, which both Roaellini and T.epsius 
have reproduced, an undoubted Semite carries a seven or eight- 
.stringed lyre, or rather citliara in transition, similar to the rotUi of 
the middle ages. 7'he instrument has a four-cornered body and an 
irregular four-cornered frame above it, and the player carries it 
horizontally from his breast, just as a modern Nubian would his 
kissai'. He play.s as he walks, using both hands, a plectrum being in 
the right. Practical knowledge of tlic.se ancient insti umenti. may be 
gained through two remarkable specimens preserved in the museums 
of Berlin (fig. 3) and Leiden (sec Cithaua). During the rule of the 
Hyksos the lyre became naturalized in Egypt, and in the iHth 
dynasty it is frequently 
depicted, and with liner 
grace of form. In the 
19th and 20th dynasties 
the lyre is sometimes still 
more slender, or is quite 
unsymmetrical and very 
strong, the horns sur- 
mounted by heads of 
animals as in the Berlin 
one, which has horses’ 
heads at those extremi- 
ties. Prokesch copied one 
in Ihe ruins of Wadi 
Haifa, splendid in blue 
and gold, with a serpent 
wtmnd round it. Ihe 

EgJTlians always sti-uiig pit,. 3.- -Egyptian Cithara now at Berlin, 
their lyres Ian -shaped, 

like the modem Nubian kissar. Their paintings show three to 
eight or nine strings, but the painters' accuracy may not be 
unimpeachable ; the Berlin mstrumenl had fifteim. The three- 
striiiged lyre typified the three seasons of .the Egyptian year — the 
water, the green and the harvest ; the .seven, the planetary system 
from the moon to Saturn. ITie Greeks had the same notion of the 
harmony ol the spheres. 

TJiert‘ is no evidence a.M to what the stringing of the Greek lyre 
was in the heroic age. Plutarch says tliat Olympus and Terpatmer 
u.sed but tliree sti’ings to accompany their recitation. As the four 
strings led to seven and eight by doubling the tetrachord, so the 
trichord is connected with the hcxachord or .six-stringed lyre de- 
picted on so many archaic Greek vases. We cannot insist on the 
accuracy of tJiis representation, the va.se painters being little mindful 
of the complete expression of details ; yet we may suppose their 
tendency would be rather to imitate than to invent a number. 
It was their constant practice to represent the strings as being 
damped by the fingers of the left hand of the player, after having 
been struck by the plectrum which he held in llie right hand. Before 
the Greek civilization had assumed its historic form, there was likely 
to be great freedom and independence of different localities in the 
matter of lyre stringing, which is corroborated by the antique use of 
the chromatic (half-tone) and enharmonic (quarter-tone) tunings, 
pointing to an early exuberance, and perhaps also to an Asiatic bias 
towards rofmements of intonation, from which came the xp^at, 
the hues of tuning, old Greek modifications of tetrachords entirely 
disused in the classic (>eriud. The common scale of 01ym})us 




remained, a double trichord which had served as the scaffolding 
for the enharmonic varieties. 
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We may regard the Ol3niipus scale, however, as consisting ot two 
tetrachords, eliding one interval in each, for the tetrachord, or series 
of four notes, was very early adopted as the fundamental principle 
of Greek music, and its origin in the lyre itself appears sure. The 
basis of the tetrachord is the einploymont of the thumb and first 
three fingers ol tlie left hand to twang as many strings, the little 
finger not being used on account of natural weakness. As a succession 
of thtc*e whole tones would form the disagreeable and untunable 
interval of a tritonus, two whole tones and a half-tone were tuned, 
fixing the tetrachord in the consonant interval of the perfect fourth. 
This succession of four notes being in the grasp of the hand was 
called (TvWaP'/i, just as in language a ^oup of letters incapable of 
further reduction is called syllable. In the combination of two 
syllables or tetrachords the modern diatonic scales resemble the 
Greek so-called disjunct scale, but the Greeks knew nothiug of our 
categorical distinctions of major and minor. We might call the 
octave Greek scale minor, according to our descending minor form, 
were not the keynote in the middle the thumb note of the deeper 
tetrachord. The upper tetrachord, whether startuig from the key- 
note (con j unci) or from the note above (disjunct), was of exactly the 
same form as llie lower, the position of the seniitot\es being identical. 
The semitone was a limma (Xet/x/Aa), rather less tlian tlxe semitone of 
our modern equal temperament, the Greeks tuning both the whole 
tones in the tetrachord by the same ratio of 8 : c>, which made the 
major third a dissonance, or rather would have done so had they 
combined them in what we call harmony. In melodious sequence the 
Greek tetrachord is decidedly more agreeable to the car than the 
corresponding scries of our equal temperament. And although our 
scales are derived from combined tetrachords, in any system of 
tuning that we employ, be it just, mean-tone or equal, they are less 
logical than the conjunct or disjunct systems accepted by the Greeks, 
But modern harmony is not compatible with them, and could not 
have arisen on the Greek melodic luics. 

The conjunct scale of seven notes 



attributed to Terpauder, was long thv norm for stringing and tuning 
the lyre. When the disjunct scale 



the octave scale attributed to Pythagoras, was admitted, to preserve 
the time-honoured seven strings one note had to be omitted ; it was 
therefore customary to omit the C, which in Greek practiCA* was a 
dissonance. The Greek names for the .strings of seven and eight 
stringed 1)0*08, tlie first note being highest in pitch and neare.st the 
player, were as follows : Ne4e, Paranete, Parantesc ; Mese, Lichanus, 
Parhypate, Hypate ; or Nete, ParaneUy Trite, Paramese ; Mese, 
Liohanos, Parhypate, Hypate — the last four from Mese to H)rpate 
being the finger tetrachord, tin- others touched with the plectrum. 
'Pile highest string in pitch was called the last, i/cdrij ; the lowest 
in pitch was called the highest, because it was, in theory at 

least, the longest string. The keynote and thumb string was 
middle ; the next lower was Xlxavos, the first linger or lick-finger 
string ; rpln), the third, being in the plectrum division, was also 
known as sharp, perhaps from the dissonant quality to which 
we have referred as the cause of its omission. The plectrum and 
finger tetrachords logt^Uier were diaracut/, through all ; in the dis- 
junct scale, ail octave.' 

In transcribing the Greek notes into our notation, the absolute 
pitch cannot be represeuted ; the relative positions of the semitones 
are alone determined. We have already quoted the scale of Pytha- 
goras, the Dorian or true Greek succession : — 



Shifting the semitone one degree upwards in each tetrachord, we 
have the Phrygian 

Another degree gives the Lydian 

which would lie our major scale of E were not the keynote A. The 
names imply an Asiatic origin. We need not here pursue further the 
much- debated question 01 Greek scales and tlieir derivation ; it 
will suffice to remark that the outside notes of the tetrachords were 
fixed in their tuning as perfect fourths — the inner strings being, as 
stated, in diatonic sequence, or when chromatic two hall-tones were 
tuned, when enharmonic two quarter-tones, leaving respectively the 
wide intervals of a minor and major third, and both impure, to com- 
plete the tetrachord. (A. J. H.) 

See the article by Theodore Reinach in Daremberg and Saglio, 
Antiquiths gn eques et romaines ; WUlielm Johnaen, Dte Lyra, ein 


Beitrag eu griechischen KunstgeschieMe (Berlin, 1876) ; Hortenw 
Panum, “ Harfe und Lyra in Nord Kmopo,,’*^ Intern* Mus. Ges.f Sbd* 
vii. I, pp. 1-40 (Leipzig, 1905) ; A. J. Hipkins, ‘^Dorian wd 
Phrygian, reconsiaered from a non-harmonic point of view,' in 
Intern. Mus. Gts, (Leipzig, 1903 )» 3 - 

. LYRE-BIRD, the name by which one of the most renoatkable 
birds of AustrEilia is commonly known, the Menura superba or 
M. novae-hollandiae of ornithologists. It was first observed in 
1798 in New South Wales, and though called by its finders a 
“ pheasant ” — ^£rom its long tail — the more learned of the cctoy 
seem to have regarded it as a bird-of-Paradise.^ A specimen 
having reached England in 1799, it was .described by Genenl 
Davies as forming a new genus of birds, in the Linnean Society's 
Transactions (vi. p. 807, pi. xxii.), no attempt, however, btmg 
made to fix its systematic place. In 1802 L. P. VieiUot figured 
and described it in a supplement to his Oiseaux Dares as a bind- 
of-Paradise(ii. pp. 30 seq., pis. 14-16), from drawings by Sydenhwn 
Edwards, sent him by Parkinson, the numager of the Iberian 
Museum. The first to describe any portion of its anatomy was 
T. C. Eyton, who in 1841 (Ann. Nat. History, vii. pp. 49 " 53 ) 
perceived that it was a Passerine bird and that it presented some 
points of affinity to the South American genus Pteroptochus, 
In 1867 Huxley stated diat he was disposed to divide his yciy 
natural assemblage the Coracomorphae (essentially identical 
with Ey ton’s Insessores) into two groups, “ one containing 
Menura, and the other all the other genera which have yet been 
examined ’’ (Proc. ZooL Soc., 1867, p. 472) — a still fu^er step 
in advance.^ In 1875 A. Newton put forth the opinion in his 
article on birds, in the 9th edition of this Encyclopaedia, that 
Menura had an ally in another Australian form, Atrichia 
Scrub-Bird), which he had found to present peculiarities 
hitherto unsuspected, and he regarded them as standing by 
themselves, though each constituting a distinct family. This 
opinion was i>artially adopted in the following year by A. H. 
Garrod, who (Prve. Zool. Society, 1876, p. 518) formally pla^d 
these two genera together in his group of Abnormal Acromyodian 
Oscines under the name of Menurinae ; omi^ologists now 
generally recognize at once the alliance and distinctness of the 
families Menuridae and Atrirhiidae, and place them together to 
form the group Sttboscines of the Diacromyodiiyi Passens, 

'Since the appearance in 1865 of ]. Gould’s Handbook to the 
Birds ol Austrdia, little important information has been pub- 
lished concerning the habits of this form, and the account therein 
given must be drawn upon for what here follows. Of aU birds, 
says that author, the Menura is the most shy and hard to procure. 
He has been among the rocky and thick “ brushes — its usual 
haunts— hearing its Joud and liquid call-notes for days together 
without getting sight of one. Those who v ish to see it must 
advance only while it is singing or scratching tff the earth and 
leaves ; and to watch its actions they must keep perfectly still. 
The best w^ay of procuring an example seems to be by hunting it 
with dogs, when it will spring upon a branch to the height of 10 ft. 
and afford an easy shot ere it has time to ascend farther or 
escape as it does by leaps. Natives are said to hunt it by hxijjg 
on their heads the erected tail of a cock-bird, which alone is 
allowed to be seen above the brushwood. The greater part of 
its time is said to be passed upon the ground, and seldom are 
more than a pair to be found in company. One of the habits of 
the cock is to form small round hillocks, which he constantly 
visits during the day, mounting upon them and displaying his 
tail by erecting it over his head, drooping his wings, scratching 
and pecking at the soil, and uttering various cnes — some his 
own natural notes, others an imitation of those of other animals, 
Tlie tail, his most characteristic feature, only attains perfection 
in the bird’s third or fourth year, and then not until Ihe month 
of June, remaining until October, when the feathers are shed to be 
renewed the following season. The food consists of insects, 
especially beetles and myriapods, as well as snails. The nest is 
1 Collins, Account of New South Woks, ii. 87-92 (Loadon, i8oaL 
® Owing to the imperfection of the specimen at his disposal, 
Huxley's brief description of the bones of the head in Menura is not 
absolutely correct. A full description of them, with elaborate 
figures, is given by Parker in the aame Society's Transactions (ix. 
306-309, pi. Ivi. figs. 1-5). 
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placed near to or on the pround, at the base of a rock or foot of 
a tree, and is closely woven of fine but strong roots or other fibres, 
and lined with feathers, around all which is heaped a mass, in 
shape of an oven, of sticks, grass, moss and leaves, so as to project 
over and shelter the interior structure, while an opening in the 
side affords entrance and exit. Only one egg is laid, and this of 
rather large size in proportion to the bird, of a purplish-grey 
colour, suffused and blotched with dark purplish-brown. 

Incubation is believed to begin in July or August, and the 
young is hatched about a month later. It is at first covered with 
dark down, and appears to remain for some weeks in the nest. 
It is greatly to be hoped that so remarkable a form as the lyre- 
bird, the nearly sole survivor apparently of a very ancient race 
of beings, will not be allowed to become extinct— its almost 
certain fate so far as can be judged — ^without many more observa- 
tions of its manners Ixiing made. Several examples of Menura 
have been brought alive to Europe, and some have long survived 
in captivity. 

Three species of Menura have been indicated — the old M. 
superbaf the lyre-bird proper, which inhabits New South Wales, 
the southern part of Queensland, and 
perhaps some parts of Victoria; M, 
victoriae, separated from the former by 
Gould {Proc. ZooL Soc.^ 1862, p. 23), 
and said to take its place near Mcl- 
j bourne ; and M. alberti, first described 
by C. L. Bonaparte {Consp. Avium ^ i. 
215) on Gould’s authority, and, though 
discovered on the Richmond river in New 
I South Wales, having apparently a more 
northern range than the other two. All 
b those have the apparent bulk of a hen 
pheasant, but are really much .smaller, 

I and their general plumage is of a sooty 
brown, relieved by rufous on tht chin, 

1 throat, some of the wing-feathers and the 
tail - coverts. 'Die wings, consisting of 
twenty-one remiges, are rather short and 
rounded ; the legs ^ and feet very strong, 
with long, nearly straight claws. In 
the immature and female the tail is 
somewhat long, though affording no very remarkable char- 
acter, except the possession of sixteen rectrices; but in the 
fully -plumaged male of M. superba and M, victoriae it is 
developed in the extraordinary fashion that gives the bird its 
common English name. The two exterior feathers (fig. i, a, 
have the outer web very narrow, the inner very broad, and they 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


curve at first outwards, then somewhat inwards, and near the 
tip outwards again, bending round forwards so as to present a 
lyre-like form. But this is not all; their broad inner web, 
which is of a lively chestnut colour, is apparently notched at 
regular intervals by spaces that, according to the angle at which 
they are viewed, seem either .black or transparent; and this 
effect is, on examination, found to be due to the barbs at those 
^ The metatarsals are very remarkable in form, as already noticed 
by Eyton [loc, ciL), and their tendons strongly ossified. 


spaces being destitute of barbules. The middle pair of feathers 
(fig. 2, a, b) is nearly as abnormal. These have no outer web, 
and the inner web very narrow ; near their base they cross each 
other, and then diverge, bending round forwards near their tip. 
Ilie remaining twelve feathers (fig. 3) except near the base are 
very thinly furnished with barbs, about { in. apart, and those 
they possess, on their greater part, though long and flowing, 
bear no barbules, and hence have a hair-like appearance. The 
shafts of all are exceedingly strong. In the mde of M. alberti 
the tail is not only not lyriform, but the exterior rectrices are 
shorter than the rest. (A. N.) 

LYRICAL POETRY, a general term for all poetry which is, or 
can be supposed to be, susceptible of being sung to the accom- 
paniment of a musical instrument. In the earliest times it may 
be said that all poetry was of its essence lyrical. The primeval 
oracles were chanted in verse, and the Orphic and Bacchic 
Mysteries, which were celebrated at Eleusis and elsewhere, 
combined, it is certain, metre with music. Homer and Hesiod 
are each of them represented with a lyre, yet if any poetry can 
be described as non-Iyrical, it is surely the archaic hexameter of 
the Jliad and the Er^a. These poems were styled epic, in direct 
contradistinction to the lyric of Pindar and Bacchylides. But 
inexactly, since it is plain that they were recited, with a plain 
accompaniment on a stringed instrument. However, Ihe distinc- 
tion between epical and lyrical, between rd ctttj, what was said, 
and Ta fiihj, what was sung, is accepted, and neither Homer nor 
Hesiod is among the lyrists. This distinction, however, is often 
without a difference, as for example, in the case of the so-called 
Hymns of Homer, epical in form but wholly lyrical in character. 
Plegel, who has gone minutely into this ciuestion in his Esthelik, 
contends that when poetry is objective it is epical, and when it is 
subjective it is lyrical. This is to ignore the metrical form of the 
poem, and to deal with its character only. It would constrain 
us to regard Word.sworth’s Excursion as a lyric, and Tennyson’s 
Revenge (where the subject is treated exactly as one of the 
Homcridae would have treated an Ionian myth) as an epic. 
'I’his is impossible, and recalls us to the importance of taking the 
form into consideration. But, with this warning, the delinition 
of Hegel is valuable. It is, as he insists, the personal thought, or 
passion, or inspiration, which gives its character to lyrical poetry. 

The lyric has the function of revealing, in terms of pure art, 
the secrets of the inner life, its hopes, its fantastic joys, its 
sorrows, its delirium. It is easier to exclude the dramatic species 
from lyric than to banish the epic, 'rhere arc large sections of 
drama which it is inconceivable should be set to music, or sung, 
or even given in recitative. The tragedies of Racine, for ex- 
ample, are composed of the purest poetry, but they arc essen- 
tially non-lyrical, although lyrical portions are here and there 
attached to them. The intensity of feeling and the melody of 
ver.se in Othello does not make that work an example of lyrical 
poetry, and this is even more acutely true of Ac Misanthrope, 
w'hich is, nevertheless, a poem. 'J'he tendency of modern drama 
is to divide itself further and further from lyric, but in early ages 
the two kinds were indissoluble. Tragedy was goat-song, and the 
earliest specimens of it were mainly composed of choruses. As 
Prof. G. G. Murray says, in the Suppliants of Aeschylus, the 
characters “ are singing for two- thirds of the play,” accompanied 
by tumultuous music. This primitive feature has gradually 
been worn away ; the chorus grew less and less prominent, and 
disappeared ; the very verse-ornament of drama tends to vanish, 
and we have plays essentially so poetical as those of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck written from end to end in bare prose. 

To return again to Greece, there was an early distinction, soon 
accentuated, between the poetry chanted by a choir of singers, 
and the song which expressed the sentiments of a single poet. 
The latter, the /xcAos or song proper, had reached a height of 
technical perfection in “ the Isles of Greece, where burning 
Sappho loved and sung,” as early as the 7th century b.c. That 
poetess, and her contemporary Alcaeus, divide the laurels of the 
pure Greek song of Dorian inspiration. By their side, and later, 
flourished the great poets who set words to music for choirs, 
Aleman, Arion, Stesichorus, Simonides and Ibycus, who lead us 
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at the close of the 5th century to Bacchylides and Pindar, in 
whom the magnificent tradition of the dithyrambic odes reached 
its highest splendour of development. The practice of Pindar 
and Sappho, we may say, has directed the course of lyrical poetry 
ever since, and will, unquestionably, continue to do so. They 
discovered how, with the maximum of art, to pour forth strains 
of personal magic and music, whether in a public or a private 
way. The ecstasy, the uplifted magnificence, of lyrical poetry 
could go no higher than it did in the unmatched harmonies of 
these old Greek poets, but it could fill a much wider field and be 
expressed with vastly greater variety. It did so in their own 
age. The gnomic verses of Theognis were certainly sung ; so 
were the satires of Archilochus and the romantic reveries of 
Minmermus. 

At the Renaissance, when the traditions of ancient life were 
taken up eagerly, and hastily comprehended, it was tliought 
proper to divide poetry into a diversity of classes. The earliest 
English critic who enters into a discussion of the laws of prosody, 
William W-ebbe, lays it down, in 1586, that in verse “ the most 
usual kinds arc four, the heroic, elegiac, iambic and lyric.” 
Similar confusion of terms was common among the critics of the 
15th and 1 6th centuries, and led to considerable error. It is 
plain that a border ballad is heroic, and may yet be lyrical ; here 
the word “ heroic ” stands for “ epic.” It is plain that whether 
a poem is lyrical or not had nothing to do with the question 
whether it is composed in an iambic measure. Finally, it is 
undoubted that the early Greek “ elegies ” were sung to an 
accompaniment on the flute, whether they were warlike, like 
those of 'lyrtacus, or philosophical and amatory like those of 
Theognis. But (see Ele(;y) the present significance of ” elegy,” 
and this has been the case ever since late classical times, is 
funereal ; in modem parlance an elegy is a dirge. Whether the 
great Alexandrian dirges, like those of Bion and of Moschus, on 
which our elegiacal tradition is founded, were actually sung to an 
accompaniment or not may be doubted ; they seem too long, too 
elaborate, and too ornate for that. But, at any rate, they were 
composed on the convention that they would be sung, and it is 
conceivable that music might have been wedded to the most 
complex of these Alexandrian elegies. Accordingly, although 
Lycidas and Adonais are not habitually ” set to music,” there is 
no reason why they should not be so set, and their rounded and 
limited although extensive form links them with the song, not 
with the epic. There are many odes of Swinburne’s for which it 
would be more difficult to write music than for his AzJe atque Vale. 
In fact, in spite of its solemn and lugubrious regularity, the 
formal elegy or dirge is no more nor less than an ode, and is 
therefore entirely lyrical. 

More difficulty is met with in the case of the sonnet, for 
although no piece of verse, when it is inspired by subjective 
passion, fits more closely with IJegel’s definition of what lyrical 
poetry should be, yet the rhythmical complication of the sonnet, 
and its rigorous uniformity, seem particularly ill-fitted to inter- 
pretation on a lyre. When F. M. degli Azzi put the book of 
Genesis (1700) into sonnets, and Isaac de Benserade the Mela- 
morphoses of Ovid (1676) into rondeaux, these eccentric and 
laborious versifiers produced what was epical rather than lyrical 
poetry, if poetry it was at all. But the sonnet as Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth and even Petrarch used it was a cry from the heart, 
a subjective confession, and although there is perhaps no evi- 
dence that a sonnet was ever set to music with success, yet there 
is no reason why that might not be done without destroying its 
sonnet-character. 

Jouffroy was perhaps the first aesthetician to see quite clearly 
that lyrical poetry is, really, nothing more than another name 
for poetry itself, that it mcludes all the personal and enthusiastic 
part of what lives and breathes in the art of verse, so that the 
divisions of pedantic criticism are of no real avail to us in its 
consideration. We recognize a narrative or epical poetty ; we 
recognize drama ; in both of these, when the individual inspira- 
tion is strong, there is much that trembles on the verge of tiie 
lyrical. But outside what is pure epic and pure drama, all, or 
almost all, is lyrical. We say almost all, because the difficulty 


arises of knowing where to place descriptive and didactic poetry. 
The Seasons of Thomson, for instance, poem of high merit and 
lasting importance in the history of literature — ^where is that to 
be placed ? What is to be said of the Essay on Man? In 
primitive times, the former would have been cl^ed under epic, 
the second would have been composed in the supple iambic 
trimeter which so closely resembled daily speech, and would not 
have been sharply distinguished from prose. Perhaps this 
classification would still serve, were it not for the element of 
versification, which makes a sharp line of demarcation between 
poetic art and prose. This complexity of form, rhythmical and 
stanzaic, takes much of the place which was taken in antiquity 
by such music as Terpander is supposed to have supplied. In a 
perfect lyric by a modem writer the instrument is the metric^ 
form, to which the words have to adapt themselves. There, js 
perhaps no writer who has ever lived in whose work this pheno- 
menon may be more fruitfully studied than it may be in the songs 
and lyrias of Shelley. The temper of such pieces as “ Arethusa ” 
and ” The Cloud ” is indicated by a form hardly more ambitious 
than a guitar ; Hellas is full of passages which suggest the harp ; 
in his songs Shelley touches the lute or viol de gamba, while in 
the great odes to the “ West Wind ” and to Liberty ” we listen 
to a verse-form which reminds us by its volume of the organ 
itself. On the whole subject of the nature of l3rric poetry no 
commentary can be more useful to the student th^ an examina- 
tion of the lyrics of Shelley in relation to those of the song- 
writers of ancient Greece. 


Sec Hegel, Die Phdnomenologie des Geistes (1807) ; T. S. Jouffroy, 
Cours d'esthHique (1843) ; W. Christ, Metrik der Griechen una 
Romer, 2te. Aufl. (1879). (E. G.) 


LYSANDER (Gr. Aixrav8/oos), son of Aristocritus, Spartan 
admiral and diplomatist. Aelian ( Var. Hist. xii. 43) and Phylar- 
chus {ap. Athen. vi. 271 e) say that he was a mothaXj i.e. the son 
of a helot mother (sec Helots), but this tradition is at least 
doubtful ; according to Plutarch he was a Heraclid, though not 
of either royal family. We do not know how he rose to eminence : 
he first appears as admiral of the Spartan navy in 407 B.c. The 
story of his influence with Cyrus the Younger, his naval victory off 
Notium, his quarrel with his successor Callicratidas in 406, his 
appointment as iTrto-ToXevs in 405, his decisive 8^ictory at Aegos- 
potami, and his share in the siege and capitulation of Athens 
belong to the history of the Peloponnesian War {q,v.). By 404 
he was the most powerful man in the Greek world and set about 
completing the task of building up a Spartan empire in which 
he should be supreme in fact if not in name. Everywhere 
democracies were replaced by oligarchies directed by bodies 
of ten men (decarchies, h^KapyUT) under the control of Spartan 
governors (harmosts, dp/AocrTai). But Lysandgj^ boundless in- 
fluence and ambition, and the superhuman honours paid him, 
roused the jealousy of the kings and the ephors, and, on being 
accused by the Persian satrap Fhamabazus, he was recalled to 
Sparta. Soon afterwards he was sent to Athens with an army 
to aid the oligarchs, but Pausanias, one of the kings, followed 
him and brought about a restoration of democracy. On the death 
of Agis II., Lysander secured the succession of Agesilaus {q>v.), 
whom he hoped to find amenable to his influence. But in this 
he was disappointed. Though chosen to accompany the king to 
Asia as one of his thirty advisers (cn 5 /A^ovAot), he was kept in- 
active and his influence was broken by studied affronts, and 
finally he was sent at his own request as envoy to the Hellespont. 
He soon returned to Sparta to mature plans for overthrowing 
the hereditary kingship and substituting an elective monarchy 
open to all Heraclids, or even, according to another version, to 
all Spartiates. But his alleged attempts to bribe the oracles were 
fruitless, and his schemes were cut short by the outbreak of war 
with Thebes in 395. Lysander invaded Boeotia from the ^est, 
receiving the submission of Orchomenus and sacking Lebadea, 
but the enemy intercepted his despatch to Pausanias, who had 
meanwhile entered Boeotia from the south, containing plans for 
a joint attack upon Haliartus. The town was at once strongly 
garrisoned, and when Lysander marched against it he was defeated 
and slain. He was buried in the territory of Panopeus, the 
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neamt Phocian dty. An able commander and an adroit 
diplomatist, Lysander was fired by the ambition to make 
hparm supreme m Greece and himself in Sparta. To this end 
he shrank from no treachery or cruelty ; yet, like Agesilaus, 
he was totally free from the characteristic Spartan vice of 
avBnce, and died, as he had lived, a poor man. 
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5-10, X. 9 , 7 -n ; C. A. Gehlcrt, Vila Lysandn (Bautzea, i«74) ; W. 
Visdier, Alktbiades und Lysandros (Basol, 1845) ; O. H. J. Nitzsch 
De Lysandro (Bonn, 1847) ; and the Greek histoiies in general. * 

(M. N. T.) 

r tctrarch of Abilene (see Abila), according to 

Luke 111. 1, m the time of John the Baptist. The only Lysanias 
mentioned in profane history as exercising authority in this 
distot was executed in 36 n.c. by M. Antonius (Mark Antony). 
This Lysanias was the son of Ptolemy Mennaeus, the ruler of an 
independent state, of which Abilene formed only a small portion. 
According to Josephus {Ant. xix. 5, i) the emperor Claudius 
m A.D. 42 confirmed /sgrippa 1 . in the posse.s.sion of “ Abila of 
Lysania.s already bestowed upon him by Caligula, elsewhere 
descried as “Abila, which had formed the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias.” It is argued that thi.s cannot refer to the Lysanias 
executed hy M. Antonius, since his paternal inheritance, even 
allowing for .some curtailment liy Pompey, must have been of 
far greater extent. It is therefore assumed by some authorities 
that tlie Lysanias in Luke (a.d. 28-^9) is a younger Lysania.s, 
tetrarch of Abilene only, one of the districts into which the 
ordinal kingdom was split up after the death of Lysanias L 
Uiis younger Lysanias may have been a son of the lattej, and 
identical with, or the father of, the Claudian Lysanias. On the 
other hand, Josephus knows nothing of a younger Lysanias, 
It IS suggested (w others that he really does refer to Lysanias L 
The explanation given by M. Krcnkel {Josephus und Lucas, 
p* 97) thiit Josephus does not mean to imply 
that Abila was the only possession of Lysanias, and that he calls 
it the tetrarchy or kingdom of Lysanias because it was the last 
remnant of the domain of Lysanias which remained under direct 
Roman administration until the time of Agrippa. The expression 
was borrowed from Josephus by Luke, who wrongly imagined 
that Lysanias I. had ruled almost up to the time of the bestowal 
of his tetrarchy upon Agrippa, and therefore to the day.s of John 
the Baptist. Two Inscriptions are adduced as evidence for 
the existence of a younger Lvsanias— Bockh, C.I.G. 4521 and 
45 ^ 3 - The former is inconclusive, and in the latter the reading 
Atxr[ai//,ovJ is entirely conjectural; the name might equally well 
be Lysimachus or Lysias. 

See E. SchurSf; Gcschichtc des ^udi^iheti ]\Ukes (nrd ed., looil i 



the Encyclopaedia Bihlica. 

LYSIAS, Attic orator, was born, according to Dionysius of 
liftlicamassus and the author of the life ascribed to Plutarch, 
w 459 This date was evidently obtained by reckoning back 
from the foundation of Thurii (444 b.c.), since there was a tradi- 
tion that Lysias had gow thither at the age of fifteen. Modem 
critics would place his birth later,— between 444 and 436 b.c.,— 
because, m Plato’s Republic, of which the scene is laid about 
430 B.C., Cephalu.s, the father of Lysias, is among the dramatis 
personae and the emigration of Lysias to 'J'hurii was said to 
have followed his father’s death. The latter statement, however 
re.sts only on the Plutarchir life ; nor can Plato’s dialogue be 
safely urged as a minutely acrurate authority. The higher date 
aligned by the ancient writers jigrees better with the tradition 
that Lpias reached, or passed, the age of eighty.^ Cephalus, 
his father, was a native of Syracuse, and on the invitation of 
D Athens. The opening scene of Plato’s 

Kepmlic IS law at the house of his eldest son, Polemarohus, in 
Peiraeus, The tone of the picture warrants the inference that 

al»ut45^^^' LiU., gives the date of birth as 


Ae Sicilian family were well known to Plato, and that their 
houses must often have been hospitable to such gatherings. 

At Thurii, the colony newly planted on the Tarentine Gulf 
(sw^RiCLEs), the boy may have seen Herodotus, now a man in 
middle life, and a friendship may have grown up between 
them. There, too, Lysias is said to have commenced his studies 
in rhetoric — doubtleas under a master of the Sicilian school— 
possibly, as tradition said, under lisias, the pupil of Corax, whose 
name is associated with the first attempt to formulate rhetoric as 
^ art. In 413 b.c. the Athenian armament in Sicily was anni- 
hilated. The desire to link famous names is illustrated by the 
ancient ascription to Lysias of a rhetorical exercise purporting 
tc be a speech in which the captive general Nicias appealed 
for mercy to the Sicilians. The terrible blow to Athens quickened 
the energies of an anti-Athenian faction at Thurii. Lysias and 
his elder brother Polemarchus, with three hundred other persons, 
were “ accused of Atticizing.” They were driven from Thurii 
and settled at Athens (412 b.c.). 

Lysias and Polemarchus were rich men, having inherited 
property from their father ; and Lysias claims that, though 
merely resident aliens, they discharged public services with 
a liberality which shamed many of those who enjoyed the 
franchise {In Eratosth. 20). The fact that they owned house 
property shows that the}' 'were (‘lassed as uroTcktk, i.e. foreigners 
who paid only the same tax as citizens, being exempt from the 
special tax (/«rot#ciop) on resident aliens. Polemarchus occupied 
a house m Athens itself, Lvsias another in the Peiraeus, near 
which was their shield manufactor}% employing a hundred 
and twenty skilled slaves. In 404 the I'hirty I'yrants were 
established at Athens under the protection of a Spartan garrison. 
One of their earliest measures was an attack upon the resident 
aliens, who were represented as disaffected to the new govern- 
ment. Lysias and Polemarchus were on a list of ten singled 
out to be the first victims. Polemarchus was arrested, and 
compelled to drink hemlock. Lysias had a narrow escape, 
•with the help of a large bribe. He slipped by a back-door out of 
the house in which he was a prisoner, and took boat, to Megara. 

It appears that he hud rendered valuable services to the exiles 
during the reign of the tyrants, and in 403 Thrasybulus proposed 
that these services should be recognized by the bestowal of the 
citizenship. The Boulc, however, had not yet been reconstituted, 
and hence the measure could not be introduced to the ecclesia 
by the requisite “ preliminary resolution ” (TrpojdovXiofia). 
On this ground it was .successfully opposed. 

During his later years Lysias — now probably a comparative!}’ 
poor man owing to the rapacity of the tyrants and his own 
generosity to the Athenian exiles— appears as a hard-working 
member of a new profession— that of writing speeches to be 
delivered in the law-courts. The thirty-four extant are but a 
small fraction. From 403 to about 380 b.c. his industry must 
have been incessant. The notices of his personal life in these 
years arc scanty. In 403 he came forward as the accuser of 
Eratosthenes, one of the fhirty Tyrants. 'J'his was his only 
direct contact with Athenian politics. The story that he wrote 
a defence for Socrates, which the latter declined to use, probably 
arose from a confusion. Several years after the death of Socrates 
the sophist Polycrates composed a declamation against him, 
to which Lysias replied. A more authentic tradition represents 
Lysias as having spoken his own Olympiacus at the Olympic 
festival of 388 B.c., to which Dionysius 1 . of Syracuse had sent 
a magnificent embassy. Tents embroidered with gold were 
pitched within the sacred enclosure ; and the wealth of Dionysius 
was vividly shown by the number of chariots which he had 
entered. Lysias lifted up his voice to denounce Dionysius as, 
next to Artaxerxes, the worst enemy of Hellas, and to impress 
upon the assembled Greeks that one of their foremost duties 
was to deliver Sicily from a hateful oppression. The latest 
work of Lysias which we can date (a fragment of a speech 
For Phermicus) belongs to 381 or 380 b.c. He probably died 
in or soon after 380 b.c. 

Lysias was a man of kindly and genial nature, warm in 
friendship, loyal to country, with a keen perception of character, 
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and a fine thon^ striody controlled sense of humour. The 
htearary tact wmch is so remarkable in the extant speeches 
is that of a singularly flexible intelligence, always obedient 
to an instinci; of gracefulness. He owes his distinctive place to | 
the power of concealing his art. It was obviously desirable 
that a speech written for delivery by a client should be suitable 
to his age, station and circumstances. Lysias was the first to | 
make this adaptation really artistic. His skill can be best 
appreciated if we turn from the easy flow of his graceful langu^e j 
to the majestic emphasis of Antiphon, or to the self-revealing | 
art of Isaeus. Translated into terms of ancient criticism, he 
became the model of the “plain style’* (i(rx»'o« xo.paKTn]py l<rxvi), 
genus ienue or subtile). Greek and then 
Roman critics distinguished three styles of rhetorical composi- 
tion — the “ grand ” (or “ elaborate ”), the “ plain” and the 
** middle,” the “plain” being nearest to the languageof daily life. 
Greek rhetoric began in the “ grand ” style ; then Lysias set an 
exquisite pattern of the “ plain ” ; and Demosthenes might be 
considered as having effected an almost ideal compromise. 

The vocabulary of Lysias is pure and simple. Most of the 
rhetorical “ figures ” are sparingly used -except such as consist 
in the parallelism or opposition of clauses. The taste of the day 
— ^not yet emancipated from the influence of the Sicilian rhetoric 
— ^probably demanded a large use of antithesis. Lysias excels 
In vivid description ; he has also a happy knack of marking 
the speaker’s character by light touches. The structure of his 
centences varies a good deal according to the dignity of the 
subject. He has equal command over the ” periodic ” style 
{KaT€crT/3a/i./iei"f/ Ae^is) and the non-periodic or “continuous” 
Icipofiivij, hiakfkvfiivii), His disposition of his subject-matter 
is always simple. The speech has usually four parts — introduc- 
tion (TrfnnnfXLov), narrative of facts proofs (ttiVtck), 

which may be either external, as from witnesses, or internal, 
derived from argument on the facts, and, lastly, conclusion 
(^rrt'Aoyov). It is in the introduction and the narrative tliat 
Lysias is seen at his best. In bis greatest extant speech — that 
Against Eratosthenes — and also in the fragmentary Olympiacus, 
he has pathos and fire ; but these were not characteristic 
qualities of his work. In Cicero’s judgment {De Orat iii. 7, 28) 
Demosthenes was peculiarly distinguished by force (vis), Aeschines 
by resonance {sonitus), Hypereides by acuteness (acumen), 
Isocrates by sweetness (suavitas ) ; the distinction which he 
assigns to Lysias is subitliias, an Attic refinement — which, as 
he elsewhere says (Brutus, 16, 64) is often joined to an admirable 
vigour (lacerti). Nor was it oratory alone to which Lysias 
rendered service ; his work had an important effect on all sub- 
sequent Greek prose, by showing how perfect elegance could be 
joined to plainness. Here, in his artistic use of familiar idiom, 
he might fairly be called the Euripides of Attic prose. And his 
style lias an additional diarm for modem readers, because it is 
eimiloyed in describing scenes from the everyday life of Athens.^ 

Thirty-four speeches (three fragmentary) have come down under 
the name of Lysias ; one hundred and twenty-seven more, now lost 
are known from smaller fragments or from titles. In the Augustan 
age four hundred and twenty -five works bore his name, of which 
more tlian two hundred were allowed as genuine by the critics. 
Our thirty-four works may be classified as follows : — 

A Epideictic. — I. Olympiacus, xxxiii. 388 b.c. ; 2. Epitaphius, ii. 
(purporting to have b^n spoken during the Corinthian War; 
certainly spurious), perhaps composed about 380-340 b.c. (" soon 
after 387," Blass). 

B. Deli BUR ATI VE.— Plea for the Constitution, xxxiv., 403 B.c. 

C. Forxmsic, in Pubuc Causes.— 1 . Rslating to Offences directiy 
against >ih€ Stale {ypatpal imxwlw dbimtuArw ) ; such as treason, mal- 
versalioH in office, embeulement of public moneys, i. For Poly- 
stratus, XX., 407 B.c. ; 2. Defence on a Charge of Taking Bribes, xxi., 
402 B.c. : 3. Against Ergocles, xxviii., 389 b.c. ; 4. Against Epiorates, 
Kxvii., 389 B.c. ; 5. Against Nicomaclius, xxx., 399 b.c. ; 6. Against 
the Comdealers, xxii., 38$ b.c. (?) II. Cause relating to UnconstitU” 
tional Procedure [ypai^ napwbfuar). On the Property of the Brother 
of Nicias, xviii. , 395 n.c. III. Causes relating to Claims for Money with- 
held from the State {dreypaital), t. Fbr the Soldier, ix. (prdbatny not 
by Lysias, but by an imitator, writing for a jreal cause), 394 b.c. (?) ; 
2. On tiie Property of Aristophanes, xix., 387 b,c. ; 3. Against Philo- 

1 See further Jebb, The AtUc Orators from Antiphon to Isaeus, 
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crates, xxix., 389 bx. IV. Causes relating to a Sorutim {goinp»eia)r, 
especially the Scrutiny, by the Senate, of OffUiah Desiptate, 1. 
Against Evaadrus, xxvi., 38a B.c. ; 2. For Mantilthstts, bvl, 392 b.c.; 

3. Against Philon, xxxi., between 404 and 395 b.c. ; 4. a 

Charge of Seeking to Abolish the Democracy, xxv., 401 B.c, ; 5. For 
the Invalid, xxiv., 402 B.c. (?) V. Causes relating to Military Offences 
{ypcupal \iiroratiov, darpartlas). 1. Against Alcibdades, 1 . and II. 
ixiv., XV.), 395 B.c. VI. Causes relating to Murder^ Intent to 
Murder {ypa^ijX tfbrov, rpaOfuiTot is irporoias). I. Against Eratosthenes, 
xii., 403 B.c. ; 2. Against Agoratus, xiii., 399 B.c. ; 3. On the Murder 
of Eratosthenes, i. (date uncertain) ; 4. Against Simon, iii., 393 B.C. ; 
5. On Wounding with Intent, iv. (date uncertain). VII. Causesyrth 
lating to Impiety {y papal dasfitlat) . i . Against Andocides, vi. (oertainly 
spurious, but perhaps contem^rary) ; 2. For Callias, v. (date un- 
certain) ; 3. On the Sacred Olive, vii., not before 395 B.c. 

D. Forensic, in Private Causes. — I. Action for Libel {ilKti 
Kaicfiyoplat) . gainst Theomnestus, x., 384-383 b.c. (f^eao^led second 
speech, xi., is merely an epitome of the first). 11 / Action by a Ward 
against a Guardian { 61 x 7 ) ivtrpovTji) . Against Diogeiton, xxxU,,400 B.c. 
III. 7 'rial of a Claim to Property {biabiKaala). On the property of 
Eratoii, xvii., 397 b.c. IV. A newer to a Special Plea (irp6f rapaypapi^r). 
Against Panclcon, xxiii. (date uncertain). 

E. Miscellaneous. — i. To his Companions, a Complaint 

Slanders, viii. (certainly spurious) ; 2. The tpuniKbs in Plato's 

Phaedrus, pp. 230 E-234. This has generally been regarded as Plato’s 
own work ; but the certainty of this conclusion will be doubted by 
those who observe (i) tlie elaborate preparations tnnde in the 
dialogue for a recital of the ipttntKbi w'hich shall be verlmlly exact, 
and (2) the closencbs of the critici.sm made upon it. If the satirist 
were merely analysing his own composition, such criticism would 
have little point. Lysia-s is the earliest writer who is known to have 
composed tpumKoi ; it it* as representing both rhetoric and a false 
ipun that he is the object of attack in the Phaedrus. 

E. Fraoments. — T hree hundred aud lifty-ifiveof these are collected 
by Sauppe, Oratores A tiici, ii. 1 70-216. Two hundred and fifty-two of 
them represent one hundred and twenty-seven speeches 01 known 
title ; and of six the fragments are comparatively large. Of these, 
the fragmentary speech lor Pherenicus belongs to 381 or 389 ».c., 
and is thus the latest known work of Lysias." 

In literary and historical interest, the first place among the extant 
speeches of T.ysias belongs to that Against Eratosthenes (403 B.C,), 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, whom Lysias arraigns as the murderer of 
his brother Poiemarchus. The speech is an eloquent and vivid 
picture of the roign of terror which the Thirty established at Athens ; 
the concluding appeal, to both parties among the citizens, is specially 
powerful. Next in importance is the speech Against Agoratus 
(399 B.C.), one of our chief authorities for the internal history of 
A^ens during the months which immediately followed the defeat 
at Aegospotami. The Olympiacus (388 B.c.) is a bciUiaut frageoent, 
expressing the spirit of the festival at Olympia, and exhorting Gre^ 
to unite against their common foes. The Plea for the Constitution 
(4P3 B.c.) is interesting for the manner in which it argues that the 
wellbeing of Athens — now ttripped of empire — is bound up wi^ the 
maintenance of democratic principles. The speech For Maniithims 
(392 B.c.) is a graceful and animated portrait of a young Athenian 
Ixirei^T, making a spirited defence of his honour against the charge of 
disloyalty. The defence For the Ipjalid is a humorous character- 
sketch. The speech A gainst Pancleon illustrates the intimate relations 
between Athens and Plataea, while it gives us some picturesque 
glimpses of Athenian town life. The defence of thjrperson who had 
been charged with destroying a woria, or sacred olive, places us amidst 
the country life of Attica. And the speech Against Theomnestus 
deserves attention for its curious evidence of the way in wtiich the 
ordinary vocabulary of Athens had changed between 6^ and 4^ B.c* 

All MSS. of Lysias yet collated have been derived, as H. ^uppe 
first showed, from the Codex Palatinus X. (Heidelberg). The neg 
most valuable MS. is the Lauren tianus C (15th century), whidn 
I. Bekker chiefly followed. Speaking generally, we may say tint 
these two MSS. are the only two which cari^ much weight where the 
text is seriously corrupt. In Oratt. i.-ix. Bekker occasionally con- 
sulted eleven other MSS., most of which contain only the above nine 
speeches: viz., Maroiani F, G, I, K (Venice) ; Liaurentiani D, £ 
(Florence) ; Vaticanl M, N ; Parisini U, V ; Urbinas O. 

Bibliography. — Editio princeps, Aldus (Venice, 1513): by I* 
Bekker (1823) and W. S. Dobson (1828) in Oratores Auiei\ C. 
Scheibe (1852) and T. Thalheim (rgoi, Tcubner series, wltii biblio- 
graphy) ; C. G. Cobet ed. by J. L Hartman, 1905) ; with 
variorum notes, by J. J. Reiske (1772). Editions of select speeches 
by J. H. Bremi (1845) ; R. Rauchenstfcin (1848; revised by C. Fuhr, 
i88o-i88i): H. l^ohberger (1866-187!); H. van Herwerdon (1863); 
A. Weidner (1888) ; E. S. Shuckburgh (1882) ; A. Westennann 
and W. Binder (1887-1890) ; G. P. Bristol (1892), M. M. Morgan 
(1895) , C. D. Adams (1905), aU three published in Ameitei. There is 
a special lexicon to Lysias by D. H. Holmes (Bonn, 189^* Sec also 
Jebb's Attic Orators (1893) and Selections from the Attic Orators (and 


* [Some remains of the speech against Theosotides have been 
found in the Hibeh papyri; aee W. H. D. Rouae'a The Yearns Work 
in Classiaal StM^s (1907)*] 
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cd., 1888) and F. Blass, Die Attische Beredsamkeit (2nd ed., 1887- 
i8y8) ; W. L. Devries, Ethopoiia. A vhetoncal study of the types of 
character in the orations of Lysias (Baltimore, i8q2J. (R. C. J. ; X.) 

LYSIMAGHUS (c. 355-281 b.c.), Macedonian general, son 
of Agathocles, was a citizen of J^clJa in Macedonia. During 
Alexander’s l*ersian campaigns he was one of his immediate 
bodyguard and distinguished himself in India. After Alexander’.s 
death he was appointed to the government of Thrace and the 
Chersonese. For a long time he was chiefly occupied with 
fighting against the Odrysian king Seuthes. In 315 he joined 
Cassander, Ptolemy and Seleucus against Antigonus, who, 
however, diverted his attention by stirring up Thracian and 
Scythian tribes against him. In 309, he founded Lysimachia 
in a commanding situation on the neck connecting the Cher- 
sonese with the mainland. He followed the example of Antigonus 
in taking the title of king. In 302 when the second alliance 
between Cassander, Ptolemy and Seleucus was made, Lysi- 
muchus, reinforc^'d by troops from Cassander, entered Asia 
Minor, where he met with little resistance. On the approach 
of Antigonus he retired into winter quarters near Heraclea, 
marrying its widowed queen Amastris, a Persian princess. 
Seleucus joined him in 301, and at the battle of Ipsus Antigonus 
was slain. His dominions were divided among the victors, 
Lysimachus receiving the greater part of Asia Minor. Feeling 
that Seleucus was becoming dangerously great, he now allied 
himself with Ptolemy, marrying his daughter Arsinoe. Amastris, 
who had divorced herself from him, returned to Heraclea. When 
Antigonus’s son Demetrius renewed hostilities (297), during his 
absence in Greece, Lysimachus seized his towns in Asia Minor, 
but in 294 concluded a peace whereby Demetrius was recognized 
as ruler of Macedonia. He tried to carry his power beyond 
the Danube, but was defeated and taken prisoner by the Getae, 
who, however, set him free on amicable terms. Demetrius 
subsequently threatened Thrace, but had to retire in consequence 
of a rising in Boeotia, and an attack from Pyrrhus of Epirus. 
In 288 Lysimachus and J^rrhus in turn invaded Macedonia, 
and drove Demetrius out of the country. Pyrrhus was at first 
allowed to remain in possession of Macedonia with the title 
of king, but in 285 he was expelled by Lysimachus. Domestic 
troubles embittered the last years of Lysimachus’s life. Amas- 
tris had been murdered by her two sons ; Lysimachus treacher- 
ously put them to death. On his return Arsinoe asked the gift 
of Heraclea, and he granted her request, though he had promised 
to free the city. In 284 Arsinoe, desirous of gaining the succes- 
sion for her sons in preference to Agathocles (the eldest son 
of Lysimachus), intrigued against him with the help of her 
brother Ptolemy Ceraunus ; they accused him of conspiring 
with Seleucus t^eize the throne, and he was put to death. This 
atrocious deed of Lysimachus aroused great indignation. Many 
of the cities of Asia revolted, and his most trusted friends 
deserted him. The widow of Agathocles fled to Seleucus, who 
at once invaded the territory of Lysimachus in Asia. Lysi- 
machus crossed the Hellespont, and in 281 a decisive battle 
t^k place at the plain of Corus (Corupedion) in Lydia. Lysi- 
machus was killed ; after some days his body, watched by a 
faithful dog, was found on the field, and given up to his son 
Alexander, by whom it was interred at Lysimachia. 

See Arrian, A nab. v. 13, vi. 28; Justin xv. 3, 4, xvii. 1 ; Quintus 
Curtius V. 3, X. 30 ; Diod. Sic. xviii. 3 ; Polybius v. 67 ; Plutarch, 
Demetrius. 31. 52, Pyrrhus^ 12 ; Appian, Syriaca, 62 ; Tliirlwall, 
History of Greece, vol. viii. (1847) ; J. P. Mahafiy, Story of Alex- 
ander's Empire ; Droysen, Hellenismus (2nd ed., 1877) ; A. Holm, 
Grieckische Geschichte, vol. iv. (1894) Niesc, Gesek. d. griech. u. 
maked. Staaien, vols. i. and ii. (1893, 1899) ; J. Beloch, Griech. Gesch. 
vol. iii. (1904) ; Hiinerwadel, Forschungen zur Gesch. des Konigs 
Lysimachus (1900) ; Possenti, II Re Lisimaco di Tracia (1901); 
Ghione, Note sul regno di Lisimaco {Atti d. real. Accad. di Torino, 
xxxix.) ; and Macedonian Empire. (E. R. B.) 

LYSIPPUS, Greek sculptor, was head of the school of Argos 
and Sicyon in the time of Philip and Alexander of Macedon. 
His works are said to have numbered 1500, some of them colossal. 
Some accounts make him the continuer of the school of Poly- 
clitus ; some represent him as self-taught. The matter in 
which he especially innovated was the proportions of the male 


human body ; he made the head smaller than his predecessors, 
the body more slender and hard, so as to give the impression of 
greater height. He also took great pains with hair and other 
details. Pliny {N.H. 34, 61) and other writers mention many 
of his statues. Among the gods he seems to have produced new 
and striking types of Zeus (probably of the Otricoli class), of 
, Poseidon (compare the Poseidon of the Lateran, standing with 
raised foot), of the Sun-god and others ; many of these were 
colossal figures in bronze. Among heroes he was specially 
attracted by the mighty physique of Hercules. The Hercules 
Farnese of Naples, though signed by Glycon of Athens, and a 
later and exaggerated transcript, owes something, including 
the motive of rest after labour, to Lysippus. Lysippus made 
many statues of Alexander the Great, and so satisfied his patron, 
no doubt by idealizing him, that he became the court sculptor 
of the king, from whom and from whose generals he received 
many commissions. The extant portraits of Alexander vary 
greatly, and it is impossible to determine which among them go 
back to Lysippus. The remarkable head from Alexandria 
(Plate 11 . fig. 56, in Greek Art) has as good a claim as any. 

As head of the great athletic school of Peloponnese Lysippus 
naturally sculptured many athletes ; a figure by him of a man 
scraping himself with a strigil was a great favourite of the 
Romans in the time of Tiberius (Pliny, N.H. 34, 61) ; and 
this has been usually regarded as the original copied in the 
Apoxyomenus of the Vatican (Greek Art, Plate VI. fig. 79I, 
If so, the copyist has modernized his copy, for some features 
of the Apoxyomenus belong to the Hellenistic age. With more 
certainty we may see a copy of an athlete by Lysippus in the 
statue of Agias found at Delphi (Greek Art, Plate V. fig< 74), 
which is proved by inscriptions to be a replica in marble of a 
bronze statue set up by Lysippus in Thessaly. And when the 
Agias and the Apoxyomenus are set side by side their differences 
are so striking that it is difficult to attribute them to the same 
author, though thev may belong to the same school. (P. G.) 

LYSIS OP TARBNTUM (d, c. 390 B.r.), Greek philo.sopher. 
His life is obscure, but it is generally accepted, that in the 
persecution of the Pythagoreans at Crotona and Metapontum 
he escaped and went to Thebes, where he came under the 
influence of Philolaus. The friend and companion of Pythagoras, 
he has been credited with many of the works usually attributed 
to Pythagoras himself. Diogenes Laertius viii. 6 gives him 
three, and Mullach even assigns to him the Golden Verses. But 
it is gonerally held that these verses are a collection of lines by 
many authors rather than the work of one man. 

L’^ISTRATUS, a Greek sculptor of the 4th century B.c., 
brother of Lysippus of Sicyon. We are told by Pliny {Nat. 
Hist. 35, 153) that he followed a strongly realistic line, being 
the firsl sculptor to take impressions of human faces in plaster. 

LYTE, HENRY FRANCIS (1793-1847), Anglican divine and 
hymn-writer, was born near Kelso on the ist of June 1793,, 
and was educated at Enniskillen school and at Trinity College, 
Dublin. He took orders in 1815, and for some time held a 
curacy near Wexford. Owing to infirm health he came to 
England, and after several changes settled, in 1823, in the 
parish of Brixham. In 1844 his health finally gave way ; and 
he died at Nice on the 20th of November 1847. 

Lyte’s first work was Tales in Verse illustrative of Several of the 
Petitions in the Lord's Prayer (182O), which was written at Lymington 
and was commended by Wilson in the Nodes Ambrosianae. He next 
published (1833) a volume of Poems, chiefly Religious, and in 1834 a 
little collection of psalms and hymns entitled The Spirit of the 
Psalms. After his death, a volume of Remains with a memoir was 
published, and the poems contained in this, with those in Poems, 
chiefly Religious, were afterwards issued in one volume (1868). His 
best known hymns are “ Abide with me ! fast falls the eventide ** ; 
*’ Jesus, 1 my cross have taken ” ; “ Praise, my soul, the King of 
Heaven ; and Pleasant are Thy courts above." 

LYTHAM, an urban district and watering-place in the Black- 
pool parliamentary division of Lancashire, England, on the 
north shore of the estuary of the Kibble, 13I m. W. of Preston 
by a joint line of the London North Western and Lanewhire 
& Yorkshire railways. Pop. (1901) 7185. It has a pier, a 
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pleasant promenade and drive along the shore^ and other 
appointments of a seaside resort, but it is less wholly devoted 
to holiday visitors than Blackpool, which lies 8 m. N.W, A 
Benedictine cell was founded here at the close of the 12th 
century by the lord of the manor, Richard Fitz-Roger. 

LYTTELTON, GEORGE LYTTELTON, ist Baron (1709- 
1773), English statesman and man of letters, bom at Hagley, 
Worcestershire, was a descendant of the great jurist Sir Thomas 
Littleton (q.v). He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton, 
4th bart. (d. 1751), who at the revolution of 1688 and during 
the following reign was one of the ablest Whig debaters of the 
House of Commons.^ Lyttelton was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and in 1728 set out on the grand tour, spending con- 
siderable periods at Paris and Rome. On his return to England 
he sat in parliament for Okehampton, Devonshire, beginning 
public life in the same year with Pitt. From 1744 to 1754 he 
held the office of a lord commissioner of the treasury. In 1755 
he succeeded. Legge as chancellor of the exchequer, but in 1756 
he quitted office, being raised to the peerage as Baron Lyttelton, 
of Frankley, in the county of Worcester. In the political crisis 
of 1765, before the formation of the Rockingham administration, 
it was suggested that he might be placed at the head of the 
treasury, but he declined to take part in any such scheme. The | 
closing years of his life were devoted chiefly to literary pursuits. 
He died on the 22nd of August 1773. 

Lyttelton’s earliest publication (1735), LetUvs from a Persian in 
England to his Friend at Ispahan ^ appeared anonymously. Much 
greater celebrity was achieved by his Observations on the Conversion 
and Apostleship of St Paul, also anonymous, published in 1747. It 
takes the form of a letter to Gilbert West, and is designed to show 
that St Paul’s conversion is of itself a sufficient demonstration of the 
divine character of ChristiaTiity. Dr Johnson regarded the work as 
one “ to which infidelity has never l)een able to fabricate a specious 
answer." Lord Lyttelton's Dialogues of the Dead, a creditable per- 
formance, though hardly rivalling either Lucian or Landor, appeared 
in 1760. His history of Henry 11 . (1767-1771), the fruit of twenty 
years' labour, is not now cited as an authority, but is painstaking and 
fair. Lyttelton wa.s also a writer of verse ; his Monody on his wife’s 
death has been praised by Gray for its elegiac tenderness, and his 
Prologue to the CorioLanus of his friend Thomson shows genuine 
feeling. He was also the author of the well-known stanza in the 
Castle of Indolence, in which the poet himself is described. A com- 
plete collection of the Works of Lord Lyttelton was published by his 
nephew, G. E Ay.scough in 1774. 

His son Thomas (1744-1779), who succeeded as 2nd baron, 
played some part in the political life of his time, but his loose 
and prodigal habits were notorious, and he is known, in dis- 
tinction to his father “ the good lord/’ as the wicked Ixird 
Lyttelton. He left no lawful issue, and the barony became 
extinct ; but it was revived in 1794 in the person of his uncle 
William Henry, ist baron of the new creation (1724-1808), 
who was governor of S. Carolina and later of Jamaica, and 
ambassador to Portugal. Tlie new barony wTnt after him to his 
two sons. The 3rd baron (1782-1837) was succeeded by his son 
George William Lyttelton, 4th baron (1817-1876), who was 
a fine scholar, and brother-in-law of W. E. Gladstone, having 
married Miss Mary Glynne. He did important work in educa- 
tional and poor law reform. He had eight sons, of whom the 
eldest, Charles George (b. 1842), became 5th baron, and in 

^ Sir Thomas (or Thomas dc) Littleton, the jurist, had three sous, 
William, Richard and Thoma.s. From the first, William, was 
descended Sir Thoma.s I.yttelton, 1st hart, of Frankley (1596- 
1G50), who.se sons were Sir Henry, 2nd bart. (d. 1693), and Sir Charles, 
3rd bart. (1629-1716), governor of Jamaica. The latter's son was 
Sir Thoiuas, 4th bart., above mentioned, who was also the father of 
Charles Lyttelton (1714-1768), bishop of Carlisle, and president of the 
Society of Antiquaries. The male descendants of the second, 
Richard, died out with Sir Edward Littleton, bart., of Pillaton, 
Staffordshire, in 1812, but the latter's grandnephew, Edward John 
Walhouse (1791-1863) of Hatherton, took the c.statcs by will and 
also the name of Littleton, and was created ist Baron Hatlierton in 
1835 ; he was chief secretary for Ireland (1833-1834). From 
Thomas, the third son, was descended, in one line, Edward, Lord 
Littleton, of Munslow (1589-1645), recorder of London, chief justice 
of tho common pleas, and eventually lord keeper ; and in another 
line, the baronets of Stoke St. Milborough, Shropshire, of whom the 
best known and last was Sir Thomas Littleton, 3rd bart. (1647- 
1710), speaker of the House of Commons (1698-1700), and treasurer 
of the navy. 


1889 succeeded, by the death of the 3rd duke of Buckinghm. 
and Chandos, to the viscounty of Cobham, in which title the 
barony of Lyttelton is now merged. Other distinguished sons 
were Arthur Temple Lyttelton (d. 1903), warden of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, and bishop-suffragan of Southampton; 
Edward Lyttelton (b. 1855), headmaster of Haileybury (1S90*- 
1905) and then of Eton ; and Alfred Lyttelton (b. 1857), secre- 
tary of state for the colonies (1903-1906). It was a family of 
well-known cricketers, Alfred being in his day the best wicket- 
keeper in England as well as a fine tennis player. 

For the ist baron see Sir R. Phillimorc's Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Lord Lyttelton, 1734-1773 (2 vols., 1845). 

LYTTELTON, a borough of New Zealand, the port of Christ- 
church {q.v) on the E. coast of South Island, on- an inlet on the 
north-western side of Banks Peninsula. Pop. (1906) 3941* It 
is surrounded by abrupt hills rising to 1600 ft,, through which 
a railway communicates with Christchurch (7 m. N.W.) by a 
tunnel i| m. long. Great breakwaters protect the harbour, 
which has an area of 110 acres, with a low-tide depth of 20 to 
27 ft. There is a graving dock accessible for vessels of 6000 tons. 
The produce of 3 ie rich agricultural district of Canterbury is 
exported, frozen or preserved. Lyttelton, formerly called Port 
Cooper and Port Victoria, was the original settlement in this 
district (1850). 

LYTTON, EDWARD GEORGE EARLE LYTTON, BDLWER- 
LYTTON, ist Baron (1803-1873), English novelist and politician, 
the youngest son of General William Earle Bulwer of Heydon 
Hall and Wood Balling, Norfolk, was bom in London on the 
25th of May 1803. He had two brothers, William (1799-1877) 
and Hem7 (1801-1872), afterwards Lord Balling (q.v.). Bul^yer’s 
father died when the boy was four years old. His mother, 
Elizabeth Barbara, daughter of Richard Warburton Lytton of 
Knebworth, Hertfordshire, after her husband’s death settled in 
London. Bulwer, who was delicate and neurotic, gave evidence 
of precocious talent and was sent to various boarding schools, 
where he was always discontented, until in the establishment of 
a Mr Wallington at Ealing he found in his master a sympathetic 
and admiring listener. Mr Wallington induced him to publish, 
at the age of fifteen, an immature volume entilAed Ishmael and 
other Poems. About this lime Bulwer fell in love, and became 
extremely morbid under enforced separation from the young lady, 
who was induced by her father to marry another man. She died 
about the time that Bulwer went to Cambridge, and he declared 
that her loss affected all his after-life. In 1822 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but removed shortly afterwards to 
Trinity Hall, and in 1825 won the Chancellor’s medal for English 
verse with a poem on “ Sculpture.” In the fojjpwing year he 
took his B.A. degree and printed for private circulation a small 
volume of poems, Weeds and Wild Flowers, in which the infiuence 
of Byron was easily traceable. In 1827 he published 0 ’iV«ZZ, or 
the Rebel, a romance, in heroic couplets, of patriotic struggle 
in Ireland, and in 1831 a metrical satire, The Siamese Twins. 
These juvenilia he afterwards ignored. 

Meanwhile he* had begun to take his place in society, being 
already known as a dandy of considerable pretensions, who had 
acted as second in a duel and experienced the fashionable 
round of flirtation and intrigue. He purchased a commission in 
the army, only to sell it again without underping any se^ice, 
and in August 1827 married, in oppositipn to his mother’s wishes, 
Rosina Doyle Wheeler (1802-1882), an Irish beauty, niece pd 
adopted daughter of General Sir John Boyle. She was a brilliant 
but passionate girl, and upon his marriage with her, BuIwct’s 
mother withdrew the allowance she had hitherto made him. 
He had £200 a year from his father, and less than £100 a year 
with his wife, and found it necessary to set to work in earnest. 
In the year of his marriage he published Falkland^ a novtl 
which was only a moderate success, but in 1828 he attracted 
general attention with Pelham^ a novel for which he had gathered 
material during a visit to Paris in 1825. This story, with its 
intimate study of the dandyism of the age, was immediately 
popular, and gossip was busy in identifying the characters of the 
romance with the leading men of the time. In the some year he 
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published The Disowned, following it up with Devereux (1829), 
Paid Clifford (1830), Eugene Aram (1832) and Godolpkin (X833). 
All these novels were designed with a didactic purpose, some- 
what upon the German model. To embody the leading features 
of a period, to show how a criminal may be reformed by the 
development of his own character, to explain the secrets of failure 
and success in life, these were the avowed objects of his art, 
and there were not wanting critics ready to call in question his 
sincerity and his morality. Magazine controversy followed, in 
which Bulwer was induced to take a part, and about the same 
time he began to make a mark in politics. He became a follower 
of Bentham, and in 1831 was elected member for St Ives in 
Huntingdon. During this period of feverish activity his relations 
with his wife grew less and less satisfactory. At first she had 
cause to complain that he neglected her in the pursuit of literary 
reputation ; later on his disregard became rather active than 
passive. After a series of distressing differences they decided 
to live apart, and were legally separated in 1836. Three years 
later his wife published a novel called Cheveley, or the Man of 
Honour, in which Bulwer was bitterly caricatured, and in June 
1858, when her husband was standing as parliamentary candidate 
for Hertfordshire, she appeared at the hustings and indignantly 
denounced him. She was consequently placed under restraint as 
insane, but liberated a few weeks later. For years she continued 
her attacks upon her husband’s character, and outlived him by 
nine years, dying at Upper Sydenham in March 1882. There is 
little doubt that her passionate imagination gravely exaggerated 
the tale of her wrongs, though Bulwer was certainly no model 
for husbands. It was a case of two undisciplined natures in 
domestic bondage, and the consequences of their union were as 
inevitable as they were unfortunate. 

Bulwer, meanwhile, was full of activity, both literary and 
political. After representing St Ives, he was returned for Lincoln 
in 1832, and sat in parliament for that city for nine years. He 
spoke in favour of the Reform Bill, and took the leading part in 
securing the reduction, after vainly essaying the repeal, of the 
newspaper stamp duties. His pamphlet, issued when the Whigs 
were disiriissed from office in 1834, and entitled “A Letter to a 
Late Cabinet Minister on the Crisis,” was immensely influential, 
and Lord Melbourne offered him a lordship of the admiralty, 
which he declined as hkely to interfere with his activity as an 
author. At this time, indeed, his pen was indefatigable. GodoU 
phin was followed by The Pilgrims of the Rhine (1834), a graceful 
fantasy, too German in sentiment to be quite successful in Eng- 
land, and then in 7 'he Last Days of Pompeii (1834) and Hienzi 
(1835) reached the height of his popularity. He took great 
pains with these stories, and despite their lurid colouring and 
mannered ovef^emphasis, they undoubtedly indicate the high- 
water mark of his talent. Their reception was enthusiastic, and 
Ernest Maltr avers (1837) ftod Alice, or the Mysteries (1838) were 
hardly less successful. At the same time he had been plunging 
into journalism. In 1831 he undertook the editorship of the 
^ew Monthly, which, however, he resigned in the following year, 
but in 1841, the year in which he published Nipii and Morning, 
he started the Monthly Chronicle, a semi-scientific magazine, for 
which he wrote Zicci, an unfini.shed first draft afterwards ex- 
panded into Zanoni ( 1 842 ). As though this multifarious fecundity 
were not sufficient, he had also been busy in the field of dramatic 
literature. In 1838 he produced The Lady of Lyons, a play which 
Macready made a great success at Covent Garden : in 1839 
Richelieu and The Sea Captain, and in 1840 Money. All, except 
The Sea Captain, were successful, and this solitary failure he 
revived in 1869 under the title of The Rightful Heir. Of the 
others it may be said that, though they abound in examples of 
strained sentiment and false tiiste, they have nevertheless a 
certain theatrical flaU(, which has enabled them to survive a 
whole library of stage literature of greater sincerity and truer 
feeling. The Lady of Lyons and Money have long held the stage, 
and to the last-named, at least, some of the most talented of 
modem comedians have given new life and probability. 

In 1838 Bulwer, then at the height of his popularity, was 
created a baronet, and on succeeding to the Knebworth estate 


in 1843 added Lytton to his surname, under the terms of his 
mother's will. From 1841 to 1852 he had no seat in parliament, 
and spent much of his time in continental travel. His literary 
activity waned somewhat, but was still remarkably alert for a 
man who had already done so much. In 1843 he issued The 
Lest of the Barons, which many critics have considered the most 
historically sound and generally effective of ail his romances ; 
in 1847 Lucretia, or the Children of the Night, and in 1848 Harold, 
the to of the Saxon Kings. In the intervals between these 
heavier productions he had thrown off a volume of poems in 
1842, another of translations from Schiller in 1844, and a satire 
called The Neu) Timon in 1S46, in which Tennyson, who had just 
received a Civil List pension, was bitterly lampooned as “ school 
miss Alfred,” with other unedifying amenities; Tennyson 
retorted with some verses in which he addressed Bulwer-Lytton 
as “ you band-box.” These poetic excursions were followed by 
his most ambitious work in metre, a romantic epic entitled King 
Arthur, of which he expected much, and he was greatly dis- 
appointed by its apathetic reception. Havii^ experienced some 
ratiier acid criticism, questioning the morality of his novels, he 
next essayed a form of fiction which he was determined should 
leave no loophole to suspicion, and in The Caxtons (1849), pub- 
lished at first anonymously, gave further proof of liis versatility 
and resource. My Novel (1853) and What will he do with itf 
were designed to prolong the same strain. 

In 1852 he entered the political field anew, and in the con- 
servative interest. He had differed from the policy of Lord John 
Russell over the com laws, and now separated finally from the 
liberals. He stood for Hertfordshire and was elected, holding 
the seat till 1866, when he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Lytton of Knebworth. His eloquence gave him the ear of the 
House of Commons, and he often spoke with influence and 
authority. In 1858 he was appointed secretary for the colonies. 
In the House of Lords he was comparatively inactive. His 
last novels were A Strange Story (1H62), a mystical romance 
with spiritualistic tendencies ; The Coming Race ^1871), The 
Parisians (1873)— both unacknowledged at the time of his 
death ; and Kenelm Chillingly, which was in course of publication 
in Blackwood's Magazine when Lytton died at Torquay on the 
i8th of January 1873. ’^he last three of his stories were classed 
by his son, the 2nd Lord Lytton, as a trilogy, animated by a 
common purpose, to exhibit the influence of modem ideas upon 
character and conduct. 

Bulwer-Lytton ’s attitude towards life was theatrical, the 
language of his sentiments was artificial and over-decorated, and 
the tone of his work was often .so flamboyant as to give an im- 
pression of false taste and judgment. Nevertheless, he built up 
each of his .stories upon a deliberate and careful framework : 
he was assiduous according to his lights in historical research ; 
and conscientious in the details of workmanship. As the 
fashion of his day has become obsolete the immediate appeal of 
his work has diminished. It will always, however, retain its 
interest, not only for the merits of certain individual novels, 
but as a mirror of the prevailing intellectual movement of the 
first half of the 19th century^ 

See T. H. S. Escott, Edward Bulwer, ist Baron Lytton of Kneb~ 
worth (1910). (A. Wa.) 

LYTTON, EDWARD ROBERT BULWER-LYTTON, ist Earl 
OF (1831-1891), English diplomatist and poet, was the only son 
of the ist Baron Lytton. He was bom in Hertford Street, 
Mayfair, on the 8th of November 1831. Robert Lytton and his 
sister were brought up as children principally by a Miss Green. 
In 1840 the boy was sent to a school at Twickenham, in 1842 
to another at Brighton, and in 1845 to Harrow. From his 
earliest childhood Lytton read voraciously and wrote copiously, 
quickly developing a genuine and intense love of literature and a 
remarkable facility of expression. In 1849 he left Harrow and 
studied for a year at Bonn with an English tutor, and on his 
return with another tutor in England. In 1850 he entered the 
diplomatic service as unpaid attache to his uncle. Sir Henry 
Bulwer, who was then minister at Washington. His advance 
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in the diplomatic service was continuous, his successive appoint- 
ments being : as second secretary — 1852, Florence ; 1854, 
Paris ; 1857, The Hague ; 1859, Vienna ; as first secretary or 
secretary of legation— 186 Copenhagen; 1864, Athens; 
1865, Lisbon; 1868, Madrid; 1868, Vienna; 1873, Paris; 
as minister— 1875, Lisbon. In 1887 he was appointed to succeed 
Lord Lyons as ambassador at Paris, and held that office until his 
death in 1891. This rapid promotion from one European court 
to another indicates the esteem in which Lytton was held by 
successive foreign secretaries. In 1864, immediately before 
taking up his appointment at Athens, he married Edith, daughter 
of Edward Villiers, brother of the earl of Clarendon, and in 1873, 
upon the death of his father, he succeeded to the peerage and the 
estate of Knebworth in Hertfordshire. 

Early in 1875 Lord Lytton declined an offer of appointment 
as governor of Madras, and in November of that year he was 
nominated governor-general of India by Disraeli. The moment 
was critical in the history of India. In Central Asia the 
advance of Russia had continued so steadily and so rapidly that 
Shere Ali, the amir of Afghanistan, had determined to seek 
safety as the vassal of the tsar. Lytton went out to India with 
express instructions from the British government to recover the 
friendship of the amir if possible, and if not so to arrange matters 
on the north-west frontier as to be able to be indifferent to his 
hostility. For eighteen months Lytton and his council made 
every effort to conciliate the friendship of the amir, but when 
a Russian agent was established at Kabul, wliile the mission of 
Sir Neville Chamberlain was forcibly denied entrance into the 
amir’s dominions, no choice was left between acknowledging 
the right of a subsidized ally of Great Britain to place himseS 
within Russian control and depriving him of the office which he 
owed to British patronage and assistance. The inevitable war 
began in November 1878, and by the close of that year the forces 
prepared by Lytton for that purpose had achieved their task 
with extraordinary accuracy and economy. Shere Ali fled" from 
Kabul, and shortly afterwards died, and once more it fell to the 
Indian government to make provision for the future of Afghani- 
stan. By the treaty of Gandamak in May 1879 Yakub Khan, 
a son of Shere Ali, was recognized as amir, the main conditions 
agreed upon being that the districts of Kuram, Pishin and Sibi 
should be “ assigned ” to British administration, and the Khyber 
and other passes be under British control ; that there should be 
a permanent British Resident at Kabul, and that the amir should 
be subsidized in an amount to be afterwards determined upon. 
The endeavour of the Indian government was to leave the internal 
administration of Afghanistan as little affected as possible, 
but considerable risk was run in trusting so much, and especially 
the safety of a British envoy, to the power and the goodwill of 
Yakub Khan, Sir Louis Cavagnari, the British envoy, entered 
Kabul at the end of July, and was, with his staff, massacred 
in the rising which took place on the 3rd of September. The 
war of 1879-^80 immediately began, with the occupation of 
Kandahar by Stewart and the advance upon Kabul by Roberts, 
and the military operations which followed were not concluded 
when Lytton resigned his office in April 1880. 

A complete account of Lytton’s viceroyalty, and a lucid 
exposition of the principles of his government and the main 
outlines of his policy, may be found in Lord Lytton! s Indian 
Administration f by his daughter. Lady Betty Balfour (London, 
1899). The frontier policy which he adopted, after the method 
of a friendly and united Afghanistan under Yakub Khan had 
been tried and had failed, was that the Afghan kingdom should be 
destroyed. The province of Kandahar was to be occupied by 
Great Britain, and administered by a vassal chief, Shere Ali Khan, 
who was appointed “ VVali ” with a solemn guarantee of British 
support (unconditionally withdrawn by the government succeed- 
ing Lytton’s). The other points of the Indian frontier were to 
be made as secure as possible, and the provinces of Kabul and 
Herat were to be left absolutely to their own devices. In con- 
sequence of what had been said of Lytton by the leaders of the 
parliamentary opposition in England, it was impossible for him 
to retain his office under a government formed by them, and he 
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I accordingly resigned at the same time as the Beaconsfield 
ministry. This part of his policy was thereupon revoked. Abdur 
Rahman, proving himself the strongest of the claimants to the 
throne left vacant by Yakub Khan’s deposition, became amir 
as the subsidized ally of the Indian governmeaiit. 

The two most considerable events of Lytton’s vic^ayi^V, 
besides the Afghan wars, were the assumption by Queen Vfctork 
of the title of empress of India on the ist of January iff77, axad 
the famine which prevailed in various parts of India in i876-78« 
He satisfied himself that periodical famines must be expected 
in Indian history, and that constant prepiamtion during years 
of comparative prosperity was the only condition whereby 
their destructiveness could be modified. Accordingly he obtained 
the appointment of the famine commission 0(1878, to inquire, 
upon lines laid down by him, into available means of mitigation. 
Their report, made in 1880, is the foundation of the later system 
of irrigation, development of communications, and famine 
insurance.” The equalization and reduction of the salt duty 
were effected, and the abolition of the cotton duty commenced, 
during Lytton's term of office, and the system of Indian finance 
profoundly modified by decentralization and the regulation 
of provincial responsibility, in all which matters Lytton 
enthusiastically supported Sir John Strachey, the financial 
member of his council 

Upon Lytton's resignation in 1880 an earldom was conferred 
upon him in recognition of his services as viceroy. He lived at 
l6iebworth until 1887, m which year he was appointed to succeed 
Lord Lyons as ambassador at Paris. He died at Paris on the 
24th of November 1891, of a clot of blood in the heart, when 
apparently recovering from a serious illness. He was succeeded 
by his son (b. 1876) as 2nd earl. 

Lytton is probably better known as a poet— under the pen- 
name of ‘‘ Owen Meredith ’’—than as a statesman. The list 
of his published works is as follows : Clytemnesira, and other 
Poems, 1855; The Wanderer, 1858; Lucile, i860; Setbski 
Pesme, or National Songs of Senna, 1861 ; Tannhduser (in 
collaboration with Mr Julian Fane), 1861 ; Chronicles and 
Characters, 1867 ; On)al, or The Fool of Time, 1868 ; Fables 
in Song (2 vols.), 1874 ; Glenaveril, or The Metamorphoses, 1885 ; 
After Paradise, or the Legends of Exile, and other Poems, 1887 ; 
Mur ah, 1892 ; King Poppy, 1892. The two last-mentioned 
volumes were published posthumously. A few previously 
unpublished pieces are included in a volume of Selections pub- 
lished, with an introduction by Lady Betty Balfour, in 1894. 
His metrical style was easy and copious, but not precise. It 
often gives the impression of ha\ irig been produced with facility, 
because the flow of his thought carried him akipg, and of not 
having undergone prolonged or minute polish, ft was frequently 
suggestive of the work of other poets, especially in his earlier 
productions. The friend who wrote the inscription for the 
monument to be erected to him at St Paul’s described him as 
” a poet of many styles, each the expression of his habitual 
thoughts.” Lucile, a novel in verse, presents a romantic styL 
and considerable wit ; and Glenaveril, which also contains 
I many passages of great beauty and much poetic thought, has 
much of the same narrative character. Besides his volumes 
of poetry, Lytton published in 1883 two volumes of a biography 
of his father. The second of these contains the beginning of the 
elder Lytton’s unfinished novel, GreviUe, and his life is brought 
down only to the year 1832, when he was twenty-six years of 
age, so that the completion of the book upon the same scale 
would have required at least four more volumes. The executrix 
of Lytton’s mother chose to consider that the publication was 
injurious to that lady’s memory, and issued a volume purporting 
to contain Bulwer-Lytton’s letters to his wife. This Lytton 
suppressed by injunction, thereby procuring a fresh exposition 
of the law that the copyright in letters remains in the writer 
or his representatives, though the property in them belongs 
to the recipient. Lytton’s appointment to the Parisian embassy 
caused the biography of his father to be finally laid aside. 

The Personal and Literary Letters of Pobert, ist Earl of Lytton, have 
been edited by Lady Betty Balfour (1906). (H. S*,) 
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M The thirteenth letter of the Phoenician and Greek 
alphabets, the twelfth of the Latin, and the thirteenth 
of the languages of western Europe. Written origin- 
ally from right to left, it took the form which sur- 
vives in its earliest representations in Greek. The greater length 
of the first limb of m is characteristic of the earliest forms. Erom 
this form, written from left to right, the Latin abbreviation M’ 
for the praenomen Manius is supposed to have developed, the 
apostrophe representing the fifth stroke of the original letter. 
In the early Greek alphabets the four-stroke M with legs of 
equal length represents not m but s; m when written with four 
strokes is /v^. The five-stroke forms, however, are confined 
practically to Crete, Melos and Cumae; from the last named the 
Romans received it along with the rest of their alphabet. The 
Phoenician name of the symbol was mem, the Greek name fiv is 
formed on the analogy of the name for n. M represents the 
bilabial nasal sound, which was generally voiced. It is com- 
monly a stable sound, but many languages, e.g. Greek, Ger- 
manic and Celtic, change it when final into its dental 
correlative. It appears more frequently as an initial sound in 
Greek and Latin than in the other languages of the same stock,' 
because in these s before m (as also before I and w) disappeared at 
the beginning of words. The sounds m and h are closely related, 
the only difference being that, in pronouncing m, the nasal pas- 
sage is not closed, thus allowing the sound to be prolonged, 
while b is an instantaneous or explosive sound. In various 
languages h is inserted between m and a lollowing consonant, 
as in the Gr. fX€(T7jfipf}la, “ mid-day,” or the English “number,” 
Fr. nombre from Lat. numerus. The sound m (’an in unaccented 
syllables form a syllable by itself without an audible vowel, 
e.g. the English word jatham comes from an Anglo-Saxon fapm, 
where the w/ was so used. (For more details as to this phonetic 
principle, which bis important results in the history of language, 
see under N.) (p. Gi.) 

MAAS JOSEPH (1847-1886), English tenor singer, was born 
at Dartford, and became a chorister in Roc’hcstcr Cathedral. 
He went to study singing in Milan in i86y; in February 1871 he 
made his first success by taking Sims Reeves’s place at a concert 
in London. In 1878 he became principal tenor in Carl Rosa’s 
company, his beautiful voice and finished style more than com- 
pensating for his poor acting. He died in London on the i6th 
of January 1886. 

MAASIN, a4j>wn on the S.W. coast of the island of Leyte, 
Philippine Islands, at the mouth of the Maiisin River. Pop. 
(1903), 21,638. Maasin is an important port for hemp and 
copra. The well-built town occupies a narrow coastal plain. 
The river valleys in the vicinity produce cotton, pepper, tobacco, 
rice, Indian corn and fruit. Native cloths and pottery arc 
Thanufactured. Maasin is the only place on the wc.st coast of 
Leyte whore a court of justice is held. The language is Visayan. 

MAASSLUIS, a river port of Holland, in the province of South 
Holland, on the New Waterway, 10 m. by rail W. of Rotterdam. 
Pop. (1903), 8011. It rose into importance as a fishing harbour 
towards the end of the i6th century, and its prosperity rapidly 
increased after the opening of the New Waterway (the Maas 
ship canal) from Rotterdam to the sea. The fort erected here 
in T572 by I’hilip of Marnix, lord of St Aldegonde, was captured 
by the Spanish m 1573. 

MAASTRICHT, or Maestkicht, a frontier town and the 
capital of the province of Limburg, Holland, on the left bank 
of the Maas at the influx 6f the river Geer, 19 m. by rail N.N.E. 
of Li^ge in Belgium. Pop. (1904), 36,146. A small portion of 
the town, known as Wyk, lies on the right bank. A stone 
bridge c:onnecting the two replaced a wooden structure as early 
as 1280, and was rebuilt in 1683. Formerly a strong fortre.ss, 
Maastricht is still a considerable garrison town, but its ramparts 
were dismantled in 1871-1878. The town hall, built by Pieter 
Post and completed in 1683, contains some interesting pictures 


and tapestry. The old town hall (Oud Stadhuis), a Gothic 
building of the 15th century, is now used as a museum of 
antiquities. The church of St Servatius is said to have been 
founded by Bishop Monulphus in the 6th century, thus being 
the oldest church in Holland; according to one account it 
was rebuilt and enlarged as early as the time of Charlemagne. 
The crypt with the tomb of the patron saint dates from the 
original building. The varied character of its late Romanesque 
and later Gothic architecture bears evidence of the frequency 
with which the church has been restored and altered. Over 
the porch is the fine emperor’s hall, and the church has a 
marble statue of Charlemagne. The church of Our Lady, a 
late Romanesque building, has two ancient crypts and a 13th- 
century choir of exceptional beauty, but the nave suffered 
severely from a restoration in 1764. The present Gothic 
building of St Martin (in Wyk) was erected in 1859; the 
original church is said by tradition to have occupied the site 
of an old heathen temple. The Protestant St Janskerk, a 
Gothic building of the 13th and 15th centuries, with a fine 
tower, was formerly the baptistery of the cathedral. I'he 
various hospitals, the poor-house, the orphanage and most of 
the other charitable foundations are Roman Catholic institutions. 
Maastricht contains the provincial archives, a library and 
geological collections. Though mainly indebted for its com- 
mercial prosperity to its position on the river, the towm did 
not begin to reap the full advantages of its situation till the 
opening of the railways between 1853 and 1865. At first a 
trade was carried on in wine, colonial wares, alcoholic liquors 
and salt; there are now manufactures of earthenware, glass and 
crystal, arms, paper, W’oollens, tools, lead, copper and zinc work, 
as well as breweries, and tobacco and cigar factories, and a trade 
in corn and butter. 

A short distance south of Maastricht are the great sandstone 
quarries of Pietersberg, which were worked from the time of the 
Romans to near the end of the 19th century ; the result is one of 
the most extraordinary subterranean labyrinths in the world, 
estimated to cover an ania 15 m. by 9 m. In the time of the 
Spanish wars these underground passages served to hide the 
peasants and their cattle. 

Maastricht was originally the trajectus superior (upper ford) 
of the Romans, and was the seat of a bishop from 382 to 721. 
Having formed part ol the Frankish realm, it was ruled alter 
1204 jointly by the dukes of Brabant and the prince-bishops 
of Li6ge. In 1579 it was besieged by the Spaniards under the 
duke of Parma, being captured and plundered after a heroic 
resistance. It was taken by the French in 1673, 1748 and 
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MABILLON, JOHN (1632-1707), Benedictine monk of the 
Congregation of St Maur (see Maurists), was the son of a 
peasant near Reims. In 1653 he became a monk in the abbey 
of St Remi at Reims. In 1664 he was placed at St Germain-des- 
Pr6s in Paris, the great literary workshop of the Maurists, where 
he lived and worked for twenty years, at first under d’Achcry, 
with whom he edited the nine folio volumes of Acta of the 
Benedictine Saints. In Mabillon’s Prefaces (reprinted separately) 
these lives were for the first time made to illustrate the ecclesi- 
astical and civil history of the early middle ages. Mabillon’s 
masterpiece was the De re diplomatica (i68t ; and a supplement, 
1704), in which were first laid down the principles for determining 
the authenticity and date of medieval charters and manuscripts. 
It practically created the science of Latin palaeography, and 
is still the standard work on the subject. In 1685-1686 Mabillon 
visited the libraries of Italy, to purchase MSS. and books for 
the King’s Library. On his return to Paris he was called upon 
to defen(I against de Ranc6, the abbot of La Trappe, the legiti- 
macy for monks of the kind of studies to which the Mauri.sts de- 
voted themselves : this called forth MabiJlon’s Traite des kudes 
monastiques and his Reflexions sur la reponse de M. Vabbe de la 
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Trappe (1691-1692), works embodying the ideas and programme 
of the Maurists for ecclesiastical studies. Mabillon produced 
in all some twenty folio volumes and as many of lesser size, nearly 
all works of monumental erudition (the chief are named in the 
article Maurists). A very competent judge declared that, 
“ he knew well the 7th, 8th, 9th, loth and nth centuries, but 
nothing earlier or later.^^ Mabillon never allowed his studies 
to interfere with his life as a monk; he was noted for his regular 
attendance at the choral recitation of the office and the. other 
duties of the monastic life, and for his deep personal religion, 
as well as for a special charm of character. He died on the 26th 
of December 1707, in the midst of the production of the colossal 
Benedictine Annals. 

The chief authority for his life is the AhrSg^ de la vie de D. J. M, 
also in Latin), by his disciple and friend Ruinart (I709). See also, 
or a full summaiy of his works, Tassin, Hist. littSfaife de la congr. 
de St Maur (1770), pp. 205-269. Of modern biographies the best are 
those of de Broglie (2 vols., 1888) and Baumer (1892) — the former 
to be especially recommended. A brief sketch by E. C. Butler may 
be found in -the Downside Review (1893). (E. C. B.) 

MABINOGION (plural of Welsh mabinogi, from mabinog^ 
a bard’s apprentice), the title given to the collection of eleven 
Welsh prose tales (from the Red Book of Hergest) published 
(1838) by Lady Charlotte Guest, but applied in the Red Book 
to four only. (See Celt : Welsh Literature.) 

MABUSE, JAN (d. 1 532), the name adopted (from his birth- 
place, Maubeuge) by the Flemish painter Jenni Gosart, or 
Jennyn van Hennegouwe (Hainault), as he called himself 
when he matriculated in the gild of St Luke, at Antwerp, in 1503. 
We know nothing of his early life, but his works tell us that he 
stood in his first period under the influence of artists to whom 
plastic models were familiar; and this leads to the belief that he 
spent his youth on the French border rather than on the banks 
of the Scheldt. Without the subtlety or power of Van der 
Weyden, he had this much in common with the great master of 
Tournai and Brussels, that his compositions were usually framed 
in architectural backgrounds. But whilst Mabuse thus early 
betrays his dependence on the masters of the French frontier, 
he also confesses admiration for the great painters who first 
gave lustre to Antwerp; and in the large altar-pieces of Castle 
Howard and Scawby he combines in a quaint and not unskilful 
medley the sentiment of Memling, the bright and decided con- 
trasts of pigment peculiar to coloured reliefs, the cornered and 
packed drapery familiar to Van der Weyden, and the bold but 
Socratic cast of face remarkable in the works of Quentin Matsys. 
At Scawby he illustrates the legend of the count of Toulouse, 
who parted with his worldly goods to assume the frock of a 
hermit. At Castle Howard he represents the Adoration of the 
Kings, and throws together some thirty figures on an architectural 
background, varied in detail, massive in shape and fanciful in 
ornament. He surprises us by pompous costume and flaring 
contrasts of tone. His figures, like pieces on a chess-board, 
are often rigid and conventional. The landscape which shows 
through the colonnades is adorned with towers and steeples in 
the minute fashion of Van der Weyden. After a residence of a 
few years at Antwerp, Mabuse took service with Philip, bastard 
of Philip the Good, at that time lord of Somerdyk and admiral 
of Zeeland. One of his pictures had already become celebrated 
-—a Descent from the Cross (50 figures), on the high altar of the 
monastery of St Michael of Tongerloo. Philip of Burgundy 
ordered Mabuse to execute a replica for the church of Middel- 
burg; and the value which was then set on the picture is apparent 
from the fact that Diirer came expressly to Middelburg(i52i)to 
see it. In 1568 the altar-piece perished by fire. In 1508 Mabuse 
accompanied Philip of Burgundy on his Italian mission; and by 
this accident an important revolution was effected in the art of 
the Netherlands. Mabuse appears to fiave chiefly studied in 
Italy the cold and polished works of the Leonardesques. He not 
only brought home a new style, but he also introduced the fashion 
of travelling to Italy ; and from that time till the age of Rubens 
and Van Dyck it was considered proper that all Flemish painters 
should visit the peninsula. The Flemings grafted Italian 
mannerisms on their own stock; and the cross turned out so 
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unfortunately that for a century Flemish art lost all trace of 
originality. 

In the summer of 1509 Philip returned to the Netherlands, 
and, retiring to his seat of Suytburg in Zeeland, surrendered 
himself to the pleasures of planning decorations for hi^ castle 
and ordering pictures of Mabuse and Jacob of Barbari. Being 
in constant communication with the court of Margaret of Austria 
at Malines, he gave the artists in his employ fair chances of pro- 
motion. Barbari was made court painter to the regent, whilst 
Mabuse received less important commissions. Records prove 
that Mabuse painted a portrait of Leonora of Portugal, and 
other small pieces, for Charles V. in 1516., But his only signed 
pictures of this period are the Neptune and Amphitrite of 1516 
at Berlin, and the Madonna, with a portrait of .Jean Carondelet 
of 1517, at the Louvre, in both of which we clearly discern that 
Vasari only spoke by hearsay of the progress made by Mabuse in 

the true method of producing pictures full of nude figures and 
poesies.” It is difficult to find anything more coarse or misshi^n 
than the Amphitrite, unless we except the grotesque and un- 
gainly drayman who figures for Neptune. In later forms of the 
.same subject — the Adam and Eve at Hampton Court, or its 
feebler replica at Berlin — we observe more nudity, combined 
with realism of the commonest type. Happily, Mabuse was 
capable of higher efforts. His St Luke painting the portrait of 
the Virgin in Sanct Veit at Prague, a variety of the same subject 
in the Belvedere at Vienna, the Madonna of the Bariqg collection 
in London, or the numerous repetitions of Christ and the scoffers 
(Ghent and Antwerp), all prove that travel had left many of 
Mabuse’s fundamental peculiarities unaltered. His figures still 
retain the character of stone; his architecture is as rich and 
varied, his tones are as strong as ever. But bright contrasts of 
gaudy tints are replaced by soberer greys; and a cold haze, the 
sfumato of the Milanese, pervades the surfaces. It is but seldom 
that these features fail to obtrude. When they lea.st show, the 
master displays a brilliant palette combined with smooth surface 
and incisive outlines. In this form the Madonnas of Munich 
and Vienna (1527), the likeness of a girl weighing gold pieces 
(Berlin), and the portraits of the children of the king of Denmark 
at Hampton Court, are fair specimens of his skill. As early as 
1523, when Christian 11 . of Denmark came to Belgium, he asked 
Mabuse to paint the likenesses of his dwarfs. In 1 528 he r^uested 
the artist to furnish to Jean de Hare the design for his queen 
Isabella’s tomb in the abbey of St Pierre near Ghent. It was no 
doubt at this time that Mabuse completed the portraits of John, 
Dorothy and Christine, children of Christian II., which came into 
the collection of Henry VIII. Nq doubt, also, these portraits 
are identical with those of three children at Hampton Court, 
which were long known and often copied as likenesses of Prince 
Arthur, Prince Henry and Princess Margaret of England. One 
of the copies at Wilton, inscribed with the forged name of “ Hans 
Holbein, ye father,” and the false date of 1495, ciften been 
cited as a proof that Mabuse came to England in the reign of 
Henry VII. ; but the statement rests on no foundation whateverw 
At the period when these portraits were executed Mabuse lived 
at Middelburg. But he dwelt at intervals elsewhere. When 
Philip of Burgundy became bishop of Utrecht, and settled at 
Duerstede, near Wyck, in 1517, he was accompanied by Mabuse, 
who helped to decorate the new palace of his master. At 
Philip’s death, in 1524, Mabuse designed and erected his tomb 
in the church of Wyck. He finally retired to Middelburg, where 
he took service with Philip’s brother, Adolph, lord of Veeren^ 
Van Mander’s biography accuses Mabuse of habitual drunkenness; 
yet it describes the splendid appearance of the artist as, dressed 
in gold brocade, he accompanied Lucas of Leyden oh a pleasure 
trip to Ghent, Malines and Antwerp in 1527. The works of 
Mabuse are those of a hardworking and patient artist; the num- 
ber of his still extant pictures practically demonstrates that he 
was not a debauchee. The marriage of his daughter with the 
painter Henry Van der Hey den of Louvain proves that he had 
a home, and did not live habitually in taverns, as Van Mander 
suggests. His death at Antwerp, on the ist of October 1532, it 
recorded in the portrait engraved by Jerome Cock. (j. A. C.) 
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MAOAiBBB, n tr>v h of the ptovinc'e of Pampanj^a, island of 
Luzon. Philippine J.sJands, on the I'ampiinga Grande River, 
about to m. above its mouth and about 25 m. N.W. ol Manila. 
Pop. (1903), after the annexation of San Miguel, 21,481. The 
laiigtiage is f’ampango. Many of the male inhabitants serve 
in the II.S. Army a,s scouts. Macabebc’s primMpal industries 
are the cultivation of rice and sugar cane, the distilling of nipa 
alcohol, and the weaving of hemp and cotton fabrics. 

MACABRE, a term applied to a certain type of artistic or 
literary composition, characterized by a grim and ghastly humour, 
with ah insistence on the details and trappings of death. Such a 
fj^tmlity, deliberately adopted, is hardly to be found in ancient 
Greek and Latin writers, though there are traces of it in Apuleius 
and the author of the Satyricou. The outstanding instances in 
English literature are John Webster and Cyril Tourneur, with 
E. A. Poe and R. L. Stevenson. The word has gained its sig- 
nificance from its use in French, la danse macabre, for that alle- 
gorical representPiHon, in painting, sculpture and tapestry, 
of the ever-present and universal power of death, known in 
English as the “ J>ance of Death,” and in German as Totvntdnz. 
The typical form which the allegory takes is that of a series of 
pictures, st'ulptured or painted, in which Death i'lppears, either 
us a dancing skeleton or as a shrunken corpse wTapped in grave- 
clothes, to persons representing every age and condition of life, 
and leads them all in a dance to the grave. Of the numerous 
examples painted or sculptured on the walls of cloisters oi- church- 
yards through medieval Europe few remain except in woodcuts 
and engravings. Thus the famous series at Basel, originally 
at the Klingenthal, a nunnery in Little Basel, dated from the 
beginning of the 14th century. In the middle of the 15th cen- ! 
tury this was moved to the churchyard of the Predigerklosler 
at Basel, and was reBtf)red, probably by Hans Kluber, in 1568; 
the fall of the wall in 1805 reduced it to fragments, and only 
drawings of it remain. A I)an<'e of Death in its simplest form 
still survives in the Marienkirche at Liibeck in a 15th-century 
painting on the walls of a chapel. Herr there are twenty-four 
figures in couples, between each is a dancing Death linking the 
groups by outstretched hands, the whole ring being led by a 
Death playing on a pipe. At Dre.sdcn there is a sculptured life- 
size scries in the old Neustadter Kirchhoff, removed here from 
the palace of Duke George in 1701 after a fire. At Rouen in 
the aitre (atrium) or cloister of St Maclou there also remains a 
sculptured danse macabre. 7 here was a celebrated fresco of 
the subject in the cloister of Old St Paul’s in London, and another 
in the now destroyed Hungerford Chapel at Salisbuly, of which 
a single woodcut, “ Death and the Gallant,” alone remains. 
Of the many engraved reproductions, the most celebrated is the 
series drawn ^ Holbein. Here the long ring of connected 
dancing couples is ncce.ssarily abandoned, and the Dance of 
Death becomes rather a series of imagines mortis. 

Concerning the origin of this allegory in painting and sculpture 
there ha.s been much dispute. It certainly seems to be as early 
as the 14th century, and has often been attributed to the over- 
powering consc iousness of the presence of death due to the Black 
Death and the miseries of the Hundred Years’ War. It ha.s also 
beert attributed to a fotm of the Morality, a dramatic dialogue 
hetw^et) Death and his victims in every station of life, ending in a 
dance off the stage (see Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. ” Machabaeorum 
chora ”). The origin of the peculiar form the allegory has taken 
has also- been found, somewhat needlessly and remotely, in the 
dancing skeletons on late Roman Sarcophagi and mural paintings 
at Cumae or PomiDeii, and a false connexion has been traced with 
tihe “ Triumph of Death,” attributed to Orcagna, in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. 

The etymology of the word macabre is itself most obscure. 
Aecording to Gaston Paris {Romania, xxiv. 131 ; 1895) it first 
oeeUTs in the form matabri in Jean le F6vre’s Re^pit de la mwi 
de Macabr^ la danse,” and he takes this accented 
iarm to be the true one, and traces it in the name of the first 
painted' of the subject. The* more usual explanation is bas^d 
on the Latin name, M ackabaeortm ch&ra. The* seven tortured 
brothers, with their mother and Eleazar (2 Macc. vi., vii.), were 


prominent figures on this hypothesis in the supposed dramatic 
dialogues. Other connexions have been suggested, os for example 
with St Macarius, or Macaire, the hermit, who, according to 
Vasari, is to be identified with the figure pointing to the decaying 
corpses in the Pisan “ Triumph of Death,” or with an Arabic 
word magbarah, “ cemetery.” 

See Peignot, Recherchea sur les danses des morfs (1826); Dbfice, 
Dissertation on the Dance of Death (1833) ; Massmann, Litteratur der 
Totenidnse (1840); 1. Charlier de Gerson, La Danse macabre des 
Stes Innocents de Pans {1874); Seelmann, Die Totentdme des 
Mittelaliers (18^3). 

MOADAM, JOHN LOUDON (1756-1836), Scottish inventor, 
who gave his name to the system of road-making known as 

macadamizing,” was born at Ayr, Scotland, on the 21st of 
September j 756, being descended on his father’s side freon the 
clan of the McGregors. While at school he constructed a model 
road-scction. In 1770 he went to New York, ehtering the 
counting-house a merchant uncle. He returned to Scotland 
with a considerable fortune in 1783, and purchased an estate at 
Sauhrie, Ayrshire. Among other public offices he held that of 
road tTUstee. The highway.'? of Great Britain were at this time 
in a very bad condition, and Me Adam at once began to consider 
how to effect reforms. At his own expense he began at Sauhrie, 
despite much opposition, a series of experiments in road-making. 
In 1798 he removed to Falmouth, where he had received a 
government appointment, and (ontinued his experiments there. 
His general conclusion was that roads should be constructed of 
broken .stone (see Roads). In 1815, having been appointed 
sur^^cyor-gcncral of the Bristol roads, he was able to put his 
theories into practice. Jn 1819 he published a Practical Essay 
on the Scientific Repair and Preservation oj Roads, followed, in 
1820, by the Present State of Road-making. As the result of a 
parliamentary inquiry in 1823 into the whole question of road- 
making, his views were adopted by the public authorities, and 
in 1827 he was appointed general surveyor of roads. In pur- 
.suing his investigations he had travelled over thirty thousand 
rnilcs of road and expended over £5000. Parliament recouped 
him for liis expenses and gave him a handsome gratuity, but he 
declined a proffered knighthood. He died at Moffat, Dumfries- 
shire, on the 2fFth of November 1836. 

MACAIRE, a French chanson de geste. Macaire ( 12th century ) 
and La Reine Sibille (14th century) are two versions of the story 
of the false accusation brought against the queen of Charlemagne, 
called Blanchefieur in Macaire and Sibille in the later poem. 
Macaire is only preserved in the Franco- Venetian gesie of Charle- 
magne (Bibl. St Mark MS. fr. xiii.). La Heine Sibille only exists 
in fragments, but the tale is given in the chronicle of Alberic 
Trium Fontium and in a prose version. Macaire is the product 
of the fusion of two legends: that of the unjustly repudiated 
wife and that of the dog who detects the murderer of his master. 
For the former motive see Genevieve of Brabant. The 
.second is found in Plutarch, Script, moral., ed. Didot ii. (n86), 
where a dog, hke Aubri’s hound, stayed three days without 
food by the body of its master, and subsequently attacked tne 
murderers, tlnis leading to their discovery. The duel between 
Macaire and the dog is paralleled by an interpolation by Girtddus 
Cambrensis in a MS. of the Hexameron of Saint Ambro.se. Aubri’s 
hound received the name of the “ dog of Montargis,” because a 
representation of the story was painted on a chimney-piece in 
the chateau of Montargis in the 15th century. The tale was 
early divorced from Carolingian tradition, and Jean de la Taille, 
in his Discours notable des duels (Paris, 1607), places the incident 
under Charles V. 

See Macaire (Paris, i860), ed. Guessard in the Beries of Anc. 
poites de la fyance ; P. Paris in Hist. hU. de la Prance, vol. xxiii. (1873) ; 
L. Gautier, Bpopies francaises, vol. iii. (zhd cd., i88o) ; G. Paris, Hist 
PoH, de Charleinapie M. J. G. Jsola, Storie n^rhofiesi, vol. i. 

(Bologna, 1877) ; F. Wolf, Vb^ die beiden . . . VolLsbitcher von der 
K. Sibille u. Muon de Bordeaux (Vietna, 1857), and Vbtr die neUesUn 
Leistungen der Pranzosen (Vienna, 1833). Ihe Dogjof Montargis/ 
or, The Forest of Bondy, imitated from tiife play of G. de Pix^r6courf, 
was played at C^vent Garden (Sept. 30, 1814). 

“ Robert Macaire '* was the name given’ to the modem vfffaufi 
in the Auberge des Adrets (1823), a melodrama in which Fr6d6ric 
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Lemaitre made his reputation. The type was sensibly modified in 
Robert Macarre (183.1), a sequel written by Lcmaitre in collaboration 
with Benjamin Antier, and well known on the English stage as 
Macuife, R. L. Stevenson and W. E. Henley used the same type in 
their play Maaaire. 

M1BALE8TBR, a city and the county-seat of Pittsburg county, 
Qdahoma, aboiit no m. E.S.E. of Guthrie. Pop. (1900), 
34795 {^ 9 ^ 1 )} ^i44> whom i(Mt were negroes and 105 were 
Indians. McAlester is served by the Chicago Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Missouri Kansas & Texas railways, and is an 
important railway junction ; it is connected with the neighbouring 
mining district by an electric line. There are undevemped iron 
deposits and rich coal-mines in the surrounding country, and 
cokc^moking is the principal manufacturing industry of the 
city. There is a fine Scottish Rite Masons’ consistory and temple 
in McAlester. The city owns its waterworks. The vicinity 
was first settled in 1885. 'I'he city of South McAlester was 
incorporated in 1899, and in 1906 it annexed the town of 
McAlester and adopted its name. 

MACALPINE (or Maccabeus), JOHN (d. 1557), Protestant 
theologian, was bom in Scx)tland about the beginning of the 
i6th century, and graduated at some Scottish university. From 
1532 to 1534 he was prior of the Dominican convent of Perth; 
but having in the latter year been summoned with Alexander 
Ales and others to answer for heresy before the bishop 
of Ross, he fled to England, where he was granted letters of 
denization on the 7th of April 1537, and married Agnes Macheson, 
a fellow-exile for religion; her .sister Elizabeth became the wife 
of Miles Coverdalfc. The reaction of 1539 made England a 
doubtful refuge, and on the 25th of November 1540 Macalpine 
matriculated at the university of Wittenberg. Pie had already 
graduated B.A. at Cologne*, and in 1542 proceeded to his doctorate 
at Wittenber^^ In that year, being now known as Maccabeus, 
he accepted (.hristian IIl.’s offer of the chair of theology at the 
university of Copenhagen, which had been endowed out of the 
spoils of the Church. Melanchthon spoke well of Macalpine, ^and 
with Peter Plade (Palladius), who had also studied at Wittenberg, 
Macalpine took a prominent part in building up the Lutheran 
Church of Denmark. A joint exposure by Plade and Macalpine 
of Osiander’s errors was published in 1552 and reprinted at 
Leipzig and Copenhagen in 1768; and Macalpine was one of the 
four translators of Luther ’.s German Bible into Danish. He 
also encouraged Sir David Lindsay, who visited him in 1 548, to 
publish his Monarchies and persuaded Christian III. to inter- 
cede with Queen Mary Tudor on behalf of CoverdaJe and 
invite him to Denmark. Macalpine died at Copenhagen on 
the 6U1 of December 1557. 

See Diet. Nat. Biof;. and authorities there cited; Corpus re 4 orma- 
iorum, hi. (loOO), iv. 771, 793; Foer.stemann, Album academiae 
vitebergensis (1841), p. 186, and Liber decanorum (1838),. p. 32; 
Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp (1904), pp. 114- 
ric.; Letters and Papers of Henry VJIJ. (1537), 1. 1103 (12); (1542), 
pp. 46, 218. ‘ (A.F.P.) 

MACAO (A-Ma-ngao, Harbour of the goddess A-Ma^’; 
Port. Macau)s a Portuguese settlement on the coast of China, in 
22° N., 132° E. Pop. (1896), Chinese, 74,568; Portuguese, 3898; 
other nationalities, ifii — total, 78,627. It consists of a tongue of 
land 2} m. in length and less than i m. in breadth, running 
S.S.W. from the island of Hiang Shang (Port. Anpo/m) on the 
western side of the estuary of the Canton River. Bold and rocky 
hiUs about 300 ft. high occupy both extremities of tlie peninsula, 
the picturesque city, with its flat-roofed houses painted blue, 
green and red, lying in the undulating ground between. The 
forts are effective additions to the general view, but do not add 
much to the strength of the place. Along' the east side of the 
penhisiila runs the Praya Grande, or Great Quay, the chief 
promenade in Macao, on which stand the governor’s palace^ 
the administrative offices, the consulates and the leading 
commercial’ establishments. The church of St Paul (i594-i»6oa), 
the seat of the Jesuit college in the 17 th centtury, was-^stroyed 
fire in 1^5. The Hospital da Miserkordia (1569) was rel^flt 
id X640.. Ine Camoens grotto, where the exiled poet fowd 
leisure tt> celebrate the ad^vements of his ungrateml country^ 
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lies in a secluded spot to the north of the towtii wfikh haES been 
partly left in its native wikkiess strewn with granite 
boulders and partly transformed into a dm botanicid gaiden. 
During the south-west (summer) mtmsoon greitt 
(67 in.) of rain fall, especially in July and August, llile mean 
temperature is 74*3'’ F.; in July, the hottest month, the 
temperature is 84*2®; in February, the coldest, it is 59®. On 
the whole the climate is moist. Hurricanes are frequent. Of 
the Portuguese inhabitants more than ihree^lourthB are natives 
of Macao — a race very inferior in point of physique to their 
European ancestors. Macao is connected with Hong-Kong by 
a daily steamer. Being open to the south-west sea breetes/ ^ 
is a favourite place of resort from the oppressive heat of Ho^ 
Koi^. It is ruled by a governor, and, along with Timor (Rast 
Indies), constitutes a bishopric, to which belong also the 
Portuguese Christians in Malacca and Singapore. Though 
most of the land is under garden cultivation, the mass of the 
people is dependent more or less directly on mercantile pursuits; 
for, while the exclusive policy both of Chinese and Portuguese 
which prevented Macao becoming a free port till 1845-1846 
allowed what was once the great emporium of European 
commerce in eastern Asia to be outstripped by its younger and 
more liberal rivals, the local, though not the foreign, trade of 
the place is still of very considerable extent. Since the middle 
of tlie 19th century, indeed, much of it has run in the nnoet 
questionable channels; ihe nefarious coolie traffic, gradually 
increased in extent iind in cruelty from about 1848 till it wa« 
prohibited in 1874, and much of the actual trade is more or less 
of the nature of smuggling. The commodities otherwise mostly 
dealt in are opium, tea, rice, oil, raw cotton, fish and silk. 
The total value of exports and imports was in 1876-1877 upwdrds 
of £1,536,000. In 1880 it had increased to £2,259,250, and in 
i8(^ to £3,771,615. Commercial intercourse is most intimate 
with Hong-Kong, Canton, Batavia and Goa. The preparation 
and packing, of tea is the principal industry in the town. In 
fishing a large number of boats and men are employed. 

In 1557 the Portuguese were permitted to erect factories on 
the peninsula, and in 1573 the Chinese built across the isthmus 
the wall which still cuts off the barbarian from the rest of the 
island. Jesuit missionaries estal^shed themselves on the spot ; 
and in 1580 Gregory XIII. constituted a bishopric of Macao. 

A senate was organized in 1583, and ill 1628 Jeronimo de Silveira 
became first royal governor of Macao. Still the Portuguese 
remained largely under the contred of the Chinese, wlio had 
never surrendered their territorial rights and maintained their 
authority by means of mandarins?— these insisting that even 
European criminals should be placed in their hands. Ferreira 
do Amaral, the Portuguese governor, put an end this state of 
things in 1849, and left the Chinese ^cials no more authodity 
in the peninsula than the representatives of other foreign 
nations; and, though his antagonists procured his assassination 
(Aug. 22), his successors succeeded in carrying out his pdky. 

Although Macao is de facia a coloiual possession of Portugal, 
the Cliinesc government persistently refused to recognize the^ 
claim of the Portuguese to territorial rights, alleging that they 
were merely lessees or tenants at will, and until 1849 the Portu« 
gu^e paid to the Chinese an annual rent of £71 per aimum. 
This diplomatic difficulty prevented the conclusion of a commer- 
cial treaty between China and Portugal for a long time, but an 
arr^ement for a treaty was come to in 1887 on the foUnwtiig 
basis : (i) China confirmed perpetual occupation and govern- 
ment of Macao and its dependencies by Portugal; (e) Portu^ 
engaged never to alienate Macao and its depend^cieb without 
the consent of China; (3) Portugal <mgag^ to co-opevate in 
opium revenue work at Macao m the same way as Giteat 
Britain at Hong-K(mg. The formal treaty wia» signed » the 
same year, and arrangiemeiits were made whereby the Qume 
impenal customs were able to collect duties on vessels trading 
with Macao in the same way as they had already ammged kr 
their collection at the British colony of Hong-Kong. Sbr a 
short time in i8oa, and again in iAd^, Macao was occupied by 
the English os a precaution against seizure by the Frencl^ 
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MACAQUE. a name of French origin denoting the monkeys 
of the mainly Asiatic genus Macacus, of which one species, the 
Barbary ape, inhabits North Africa and the rock of Gibraltar. 
Displaying great variability in the length of the tail, which is 
reduced to a mere tubercle in the Barbary ape, alone representing 
the subgenus Inuus, macaques arc heavily-built monkeys, with 
longer muzzles than their compatriots the langurs (see Primates), 
and large naked callosities on the buttocks. They range all 
over India and Ceylon, thence northward to Tibet, and east- 
wards to China, Japan, Formosa, Borneo, Sumatra and Java; 
while by some naturalists the black ape of Celebes (Cynopithecus 
niger) is included in the same genus. Mention of some of the 
more important species, typifying distinct sub-generic groups, 
made in the article Primates. Like most other monkeys, 
macaques go about in large troops, each headed by an old 
male. They feed on seeds, fruits, insects, lizards, &c. ; and while 
some of the species are largely terrestrial, the Barbary ape is 
wholly so. Docile and easily tamed when young, old males of 
many of the species become exceedingly morose and savage in 
captivity. (R. L.*) 

MACARONI (from dialectic Ital. maccare, to bruise or crush), 
a preparation of a glutinous wheat originally peculiar to Italy, 
where it is an article of food of national importance. The same 
substance in different forms is also known as vermicelli, pasta or 
Italian pastes, spaghetti, taglioni, fanii, &c. These substances 
arc prepared from the hard, semi-translucent varieties of wheat 
which are largely cultivated in the south of Europe, Algeria and 
other warm regions, and distinguished by the Italians as gratto 
duro or grano da semolino. These wheats are much richer in 
gluten and other nitrogenous compounds than the soft or tender 
wheats of more northern regions, and their preparations are 
more easily preserved. The various preparations are met with 
as fine thin threads (vermicelli), thin sticks and pipes (spaghetti, 
macaroni), small lozenges, stars, disks, ellipses, &c. (pastes). 
'Fhese various forms are prepared in a uniform manner from a 
granular product of hard wheat, which, under the name of 
semolina or middlings, is a commercial article. The semolina 
is thoroughly mixed with boiling water and incorporated 
in a kneading machine, such as is used in bakeries, into a stiff 
paste or dough. It is then further kneaded by passing frequently 
between rollers or under edge runners, till a homogeneous mass 
has been produced which is placed in a strong steam-jacketed 
cylinder, the lower end of which is closed with a thick disk 
pierced with openings corresponding with the diameter or section 
of the article to be made. Into this cylinder an accurately 
fitting plunger or piston is introduced and subjected to very 
great pressure, which causes the stiff dough to squeeze out through 
the openings h the disk in continuous threads, sticks or pipes, 
as the case may be. Vermicelli is cut off in short bundles and 
laid on trays to dry, while macaroni is dried by hanging it in 
longer lengths over wooden rods in stoves or heated apartments 
through which currents of air are driven. It is only genuine 
macaroni, rich in gluten, which can be dried in this manner; 
Spurious fabrications will not bear their own weight, and must, 
therefore, be laid out flat to be dried. In making pastes the 
cylinder is closed with a disk pierced with holes having the sec- 
tional form of the pastes, and a set of knives revolving close against 
the external surface of the disk cut off the paste in thin sections 
as it exudes from each opening. True macaroni can be dis- 
tinguished by observing the flattened mark of the rod over 
which it has been dried within the bend of the tubes ; it has a soft 
yellowish colour, is rough in texture, elastic and hard, and 
breaks with a smooth glassy fracture. In boiling it swells up to 
double its original size without becoming pasty or adhesive. It 
can be kept any length of time without alteration or deteriora- 
tion ; and it is on tha^ account , in many circumstances, a most 
convenient as well as a highly nutritious and healthful article of 
food. 

MACARONICS, a species of burlesque poetry, in which words 
from a modem vernacular, with Latin endings, are introduced 
into Latin verse, so as to produce a ridiculous effect. Sometimes 
Greek is used instead of Latin. Tisi degli Odassi issued a Carmen 


macaronicum de Patavinis in 1490. The real founder of the 
practice, however, was Teofilo Folengo (1491-1544), whose mock- 
heroic Liber Macaronices appeared in 1517. Folengo (q.v.) was 
a Benedictine monk who escaped from his monastery and wan- 
dered through Italy, hving a dissolute life, and supporting 
himself by his absurd verses, which he described as an attempt to 
produce in literature something like macaroni, a gross, rude and 
rustic mixture of flour, cheese and butter. He wrote under the 
pseudonym of Merlinus Coccaius, and his poem is an elaborate 
burlesque epic, in twenty -five books, or macarmea; it is an 
extraordinary medley of chivalrous feats, ridiculous and squalid 
adventures, and satirical allegory. Its effect upon the mind of 
Rabelais was so extraordinary that no examination of Pantagruel 
can be complete without a reference to it (cf. Gargantua, i. 19). 
It was immediately imitated in Italy by a number of minor 
poets ; and in France a writer whose real name was Antoine de la 
Sable, but who called himself Antonius de Arena (d, 1544), 
published at Avignon in J573 a Meygra enirepriza, which was 
a burlesque account of Charles V.'s disastrous campaign in 
Provence. Folengo in Italy and Arena in France are considered 
as the macaronic classics. In the 1 7th century, J oannes Caecilius 
Frey (1580-1631) published a Recitus veriiabilis, on a skirmish 
between the vine-growers of Rueil and the bowmen of Paris. 
Great popularity was achieved later still by an anonymous 
macaronic, entitled Funestissimus trepassus Micheli Marini, 
who died by falling off the branch of an elm-tree : — 

De branche in brancham degringolat, et faciens pouf 
Ex ormo cadit, ct dunes obvertit Olympo. 

Moli^re employed macaronic verse in the ceremonial scene with 
the doctors in Le Malade tmaginaire. Works in macaronic 
prose are rarer. An Anti-Clopinus by Antony Hotman may be 
mentioned, and tlie amusing Epistolae obscurorum (1515). 

Macaronic prose was not unknown as an artifice of serious 
oratory, and abounds (<?.g.) in the sermons of Michel Menot 
(1440-1518), who says of the prodigal son, Emit sibi pulcheras 
caligas d’ecarlate, bien tirees. 

The use of true macaronics has never been frequent in Great 
Britain, where the only prominent example of it is the Polemo- 
Middinia ascribed to William Drummond of Hawthomden. 
This short epic was probably composed early in the 17 th cen- 
tury, but was not published until 1684. The Polemo-Middinia 
follows the example set by Arena, and describes with burlesque 
solemnity a quarrel between two villages on the Firth of Forth. 
Druihmond shows great ingenuity in the tacking on of Latin 
terminations to his Lowland Scots vernacular : — 

Lifeguarclamque sibi saevas vocal improba lassas, 

Magfiaeam, magis doctam milkare cowaeas, 

Et doctam sweepare flooras, et stemere beddas, 

Quaeque novit spinnare, et longas ducerc threedas. 

There is a certain macaronic character about many poems of 
Skelton and Dunbar, as well as the famous Parnabae itinerarium 
(1638) of Richard Brathwait (1588-1673), but these cannot be 
considered legitimate specimens of the type as laid down by 
Folengo. 

See Ch. Nodier, Du Langage factice appeU macaronique (1834); 
Genthe, Histoire de la po&sie macaronique (1831). (E. G.) 

MACARSCA (Serbo-Croatian, Makarsha), the chief town of 
an administrative district in Dalmatia, Austria; situated oppo- 
site to the island of Brazza, about 32 m. S.E. of Spalato. Pop. 
(1900) of town, 1805; of commune, 11,016, chiefly Serbo-Croa- 
tian. Macarsca is a port of call for the Austrian Lloyd steamers, 
and has a brisk trade in wine, grain and fruit. Under the name 
of Mocrum, Macarsca was a thriving Roman city, and a bishopric 
until 639, when it was destroyed by the Avars. In the loth 
century it is mentioned by Constantine Poiphyrogenitus as a 
city of the pagan Narentines. Its bishopric was revived in 
1320, but the bishops resided at Almissa. In 1481 the city was 
purchased from the duke of Herzegovina by Venice; in 1499 
It was conquered by the Turks; and in 1646, after a successful 
revolt, it again welcomed the sovereignty of Venice. The see 
of Macarsca was merged in that of Spalato in 1830. 
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MAOABTIlBy, OBOROB HACABTHBT, Eakl (1737-1806), 
was descended from an old Scottish family, the Macartneys of 
Auchinleck, who had settled in 1649 at Lissanoure, Antrim, 
Ireland, where he was bom on the X4th of May 1737. After 
graduating at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1759, he became a 
student of the Temple, London. Through Stephen Fox, elder 
brother of C. J. Fox, he was taken up by Lord HoUand. 
Appointed envoy extraordinary to Russia in 1764, he succeeded 
in negotiating an alliance between England and that country. 
After occupying a seat in the English parliament, he was in 
1769 returned for Antrim in the Irish parliament, in order to 
discharge the duties of chief secretary for Ireland. On resigning 
this oifice he was knighted. In 1775 he became governor of 
the Caribbee Islands (being created an Irish baron in 1776), 
and in 1780 governor of Madras, but he declined the governor- 
generalship of India, and returned to England in 1786. After 
being created Earl Macartney in the Irish peerage (1792), he 
was appointed the first envoy of Britain to China. On his 
return from a confidential mission to Italy (1795) he was raised 
to the English peerage as a baron in 1796, and in the end of the 
same year was appointed governor of the newly acquired terri- 
tory of the Cape of Good Hope, where he remained till ill health 
compelled him to resign in November 1798. He died at Chiswick, 
Middlesex, on the 31st of May 1806, the title becoming extinct, 
and his property, after the death of his widow (daughter of the 
3rd earl of Bute), going to his niece, whose son took the name. 

An account of Macartney's embassy to China, by Sir George 
Staunton, was published in 1707, and has been frequently reprinted. 
The Life and W filings of Lord Macartney, by Sir John Barrow, 
^peared in 1807. See Mrs Helen Macartney Robbins's biography, 
The First English Ambassador to China {1908), based on previously 
unpubUshed materials in possession of the family. 

MACASSAR (Makassar, Mangkasar), the capital of a district 
of the same name in the island of Celebes, Dutch East Indies, 
and the chief town of the Dutch government of Celebes. Pop., 
17,925 (940 Europeans, 2618 Chinese, 168 Arabs). It standsjon 
the west coast of the southern peninsula of the island, near the 
southern extremity of the Macassar Strait, which separates 
Celebes from Borneo. Macassar consists of the Dutch town and 
port, known as Vlaardingen, and the Malay town which lie^^ 
inland. Macassar’s trade amounts to about £1 ,250,000 annually, 
and consists mainly of coffee, trepang, copra, gums, spices and 
valuable timber. 

For the Macassar people and for the Strait, see Celebes. “ Macas- 
sar oil " is a trade name, not geographical : see Antimacassar. 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINOTON MACAULAY, Baron 
(1800-1859), English historian, essayist and politician, was born 
at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, on the 25th of October 1800. 
His father, Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838), had been governor 
of Sierra Leone, and was in 1800 secretary to the chartered com- 
pany which had founded that colony ; an ardent philanthropist, 
he did much to secure the abolition of the slave trade, and he 
edited the abolitionist organ, the Christian Observer, for many 
years. Happy in his home, the son at a very early age gave 
proof of a determined bent towsu-ds literature. Before he was 
eight years of age he had written a Compendium of Universal 
History, which gave a tolerably connected view of the leading 
events from the creation to 1800, and a romance in the style of 
Scott, in three cantos, called The Battle of Cheviot, A little 
later he composed a long poem on the history of Olaus Magnus, 
and a vast pile of blank ver.se entitled Fingal, a Poem in Twelve 
Books, After being at a private school, in October 1818 young 
Macaulay went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he after- 
wards became a fellow. He gained in 1824 a college prize for 
an essay on the character of William HI. He also won a prize 
for Latin declamation and a Craven scholarship, and wrote the 
prize poems of 3819 and 1821. 

In 1826 Macaulay was called to the bar and joined the northern 
circuit. But he soon gave up even the pretence of reading law, 
and spent many more hours under the gallery of the House of 
Comnlons than in the court. His first attempt at a public 
•peech, made at an anti-slavery meeting in 1824, was described 
the Edinburgh Review as “ a display of eloquence of rare 
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and matured excellence.” His first considerable aiq)earance 
in print was in No. 1 of Knight’s QuwUrly Maganne, a 
periodical which enjoyed a short but brilliant existence, and 
which was largely supported by Eton and Cambridgp. Zn 
August 1825 b^an Macaulay’s connexion with the penodical 
which was to prove the field of his literary reputation. The 
Edinburgh Review was at this time at the height of its power, 
not only as an organ of the growing opinion which leant towards 
reform, but as a literary tribun^ horn which there was no 
appeal. His essay on Milton (Aug. 1825), so crude that the 
author afterwards said that “ it contained sciM’cely a paragraph 
such as his matured judgment approved,” . created for hun at 
once a literary reputation which suffered no diminution to the 
last, a reputation which he established and confirmed, but 
which it would have been hardly possible to make more 
conspicuous. The publisher John Murray declared that it 
would be worth the copyright of Childe Harold to have Macaulay 
on the staff of the Quarterly Review; and Robert Hall, the 
orator, writhing with pain, and wellnigh worn out with disease, 
was discovered lying on the floor employed in learning by aid 
of grammar and dictionary enough Italian to enable him to 
verify the parallel between Milton and Dante. 

This sudden blaze of popularity, kindled by a single essa;^, 
is partly to be explained by the dearth of literary criticism m 
England at that epoch. For, though a higher note had already 
been sounded by Hazlitt and Coleri^e, it had not yet taken hold 
of the public mind, which was stiU satisfied with the feeble 
appreciations of the Retrospective Review, or the dashing and 
damnatory improvisation of Wilson in Blackwood or Jeffrey in 
the Edinburgh, Still, allowance being made for the Wbarous 
partisanship of the established critic^ tribunals of the peridd, 
it seems surprising that a social success so signal should have been 
the consequence of a single article. The explanation is that the 
writer of the article on Milton was, unlike most authors, also a 
brilliant conversationalist. There has never been a period when 
an amusing talker has not been in great demand at London 
tables; but when Macaulay made his ddbut witty conversation 
was studied and cultivated as it has ceased to be in the nune 
busy age which has succeeded. At the university Macaulay 
had been recognized as pre-eminent for inexhaustible talk and 
genial companionship among a circle of such brilliant young men 
as Charles Austin, Romilly, Praed and Villiers. He now dis- 
played these gifts on a wider theatre. Launched on the best 
that London had to give in the way of society, Macaulay accepted 
and enjoyed with all the zest of youth and a vigorous nature the 
opportunities opened for him. He was courted and admired by 
the most distinguished personages of the day. He was admitted 
at Holland House, where Lady Holland listened^ him with 
deference, and scolded him with a circumspection which was in 
itself a compliment. Samuel Rogers spoke of him with friend* 
liness and to him with affection. He was treated with almost 
fatherly kindness by “ Conversation ” Sharp. 

Thus distinguished, and justifiably conscious of his great 
powers, Macaulay , began to aspire to a political career. But ^ 
the shadow of pecuniary trouble early began to fall upon his 
path. When he went to college his father believed himself to 
be worth £100,000. But commercial disaster overtook the house 
of Babington & Macaulay, and the son now saw himself com- 
pelled to work for his livelihood. His Trinity fellowship of £300 
a year became of great consequence to him, but it expir^ in 
1831 ; he could make at most £200 a year by writing; and a 
commissionership of bankruptcy, which was given him by Lord 
Lyndhurst in 1828, and whi^ brought him in about £400 a year, 
was swept away, without compensation, by the ministry which 
came into power in 1830. Macaulay was reduced to such straits 
that he had to sell his Cambridge gold medal. 

In February 1830 the doors of the House of Commons were 
opened to him through what was then called a*‘ pocket borough.” 
Lord Lansdowne, who had been struck by two articles on James 
Mill and the Utilitarians, which appeared in the Edinbufif^k 
Review in 1839, offered the author the seat at Caine. Ibe qfer 
was accompanied by the express assurance that the patron 
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hadnowiAtointerfePB with Macaulay’s freedom of voting. He 
^U8 entered parlianwot at one of the most excitine moments of 
Snglish dcMD^tic history^ when the compact phuanx of reac- 
tionary administration which for nearly fifty years had com^ 
maaxjcd a cmshing majority in the Commons was on the point 
^ being broken by the growing strength of the party of reform. 
Macaulay made his maiden speech on the 5th of April 1830, on 
the second' reading of the Bill for the Kemoval of Jewish Disabili* 
ties. In July the king died and parliament was dissolved; the 
revolution to^ place in Paris. Macaulay, who was again 
returned for Caine, visited Paris, eagerly enjoying a first taste 
of fweign travel. On the ist of March 1831'the Reform Bill 
was introduced, and on the second ni]^t of the debate Macaulay 
made the first of his reform speeches. It was, like all his speeches, 
a success. Sir Robert Peel said of it that “ portions were as 
beautiful as anything T have ever heard or read.” 

Encouraged by this first success, Macaulay now threw himself 
with a/rdbur into the life of the House of Commons, while at the 
sme time he continued to enjoy to the full the social opportuni- 
ties which his literary and political celebrity had placed within 
his reach. He dined out almost nightly, and spent many of his 
Sundays at the suburban villas of the Whig leaders, while he 
co^inued to supply the Edinburgh Review with articles. On the 
triumph of Earl Grey’s cabinet, and the passing of the Reform 
Act in June 1832, Macaulay, whose eloquence had signalized 
every stage of the conflict, became one of the commissioners of 
the board of control, and applied himself to the study of Indian 
affairs. Giving his days to India and his nights to the House of 
Commons, he could only devote a few hours to literary composi- 
tion by rising at five when the business of the house had allowed 
of his getting to bed in time on the previous evening. Between 
September 1831 and December 1833 he furnished the Ranew 
with eight important articles, besides writing his ballad on the 
Armada. 

In the first Reform Parliament, January 1833, Macaulay took 
his seat as one of the two members for Leeds, which up to tliat 
date had been unrepresented in the House of Commons. He 
replied to O’Connell in the debate on the address, meeting the 
great agitator face to face, with high, but not intemperate, 
defiance. In'^ July he defended the Government of India Bill 
in a i^ech of great power, and he was instrumental in getting 
the bill through committee without unnecessary friction. When 
the abolition of slavery came before the house as a practical 
qaestion, Macaulay had the prospect of having to surrender 
c^ce or to vote for a modified abolition, viz. twelve yours’ 
apprenticeship, which was proposed by tl^ ministry, but con- 
demned by the abolitionists. He wa.s prepared to make the 
sacrifice of place rather than be unfaithful to the cause to which 
his father had devoted his life. He placed his resignation in 
Lord Althorp’s hands, and spoke against the ministerial proposal. 
But the sense of the house was so strongly expressed as unfavour- 
able that, finding they would be beaten if they persisted, the 
ministry gave way, and reduced apprenticeship to seven years, 
a compromise which the abolition party accepted; and Macaulay 
remained at the board of control. 

While he was thus growing in reputation, and advancing his 
public credit, the fortunes of the family were sinking, and it 
became evident that his sisters would have no provision except 
such as their brother might be enabled to make for them. 
Macaulay had but two sources of income, both of them precari- 
ous — office and his pen. As to office, the Whigs could not have 
expected at that time to retain power for a whole generation; 
and, even while they did so, Macaulay’s resolution that he would 
always give an independent vote made it possible that he might 
at any moment find himself in disagreement with his colleagues, 
and have to quit his place. As to literature, he wrote to Lord 
Lansdowne (1833), ^ it has been hitherto merely my relaxation; 
j! lutve never considered it as the means of support. I have 
choseti mv own topics, taken my own time, and dictated my own 
terms. The thought of becoming a bookseller’s hack, of spurring 
a jaded fancy to reluctant exertion, of filling sheets with trash 
merely that sheets may be filled, of bearing from publishers 


and editors what Drydcn boee from Tonson and what Ifockintosh 
bore from Lardner, is horrible to me.” Macaulay was thus 
prepared to accept the offer of a seat in the supreme t wn ain c il of 
India, created by the new India Act. The salary of the office 
was fixed at {10,000, out of which he calculated to be able iko 
save {30,000 in five years. His sister Hannah accepted his 
proposal to accompany him, and in February 1834 the brother 
and sister sailed for Calcutta. 

Macaulay’s appointment to India occurred at the critical 
moment when the government of tlie company was being 
supCTseded by government by the Crown. His knowledge of 
India was, when he landed, but superficial. But at this juncture 
there was more need of statesmanship directed by general 
liberal principles than of a practical knowledge of the details 
of Indian administration, Macaulay’s presence in the council 
was of great value ; his minutes are models of good judgraexit 
and practical sagacity. The part he took in India has been 
described as “ the application of sound liberal principles to a 
government ^ich had till tlien been jealous, close and repres- 
sive.” He vindicated the liberty of the press ; he maintained the 
equality of Europeans and natives before the law; and as presi- 
dent of the committee of public instruction he inaugurated the 
system of national education. 

A clause in the India Act 1833 occasioned the appointment of 
a commission to inquire into the jurisprudence of the Eastern 
dependency. Macaulay was appointed president of tliat com- 
mission. The draft of a penal code which he submitted became, 
after a revision of many years, and by the labour of many 
experienced lawyers, the Indian criminal code. Of this code 
Sir James Stephen said that it reproduces in a concise and even 
beautiful form the spirit of the law of England, in a compass 
which by comparison with the original may be regarded as olnxist 
absurdly small. The Indian penal code is to the English criminal 
law what a manufactured article ready for use is to the materials 
out of which it is made. It is to the French code penal, and to 
the German code of 1871, what a finished picture is to a sketch. 
It is simpler and better expressed than Livingston’s code for 
Louisisjoa ; and ite practical success has been complete,” 

Macaulay’s enlightened views and measures drew down on 
him, however, the abuse and ill-will of Anglo-Indian society. 
Fortunately fca: hin^lf he was enabled to maintain a tranquil 
indifference to political detraction by withdrawing his thoughts 
into a sphere remote from the opposition and enmity by whic h 
he. was surrounded. Even amid the excitement of his early 
parliamentary successes literature had hakneed politics in his 
thoughts and interests. Now in his exile he began to feel more 
strongly each year the attraction of European letters and Euro- 
pean history. He wrote to his friend Ellis : “I have gone back 
to Greek literature with a passion astonishing to myself. I have 
never felt anything like it. I was enraptured with Italian 
during the six months which I gave up to it; and 1 was little less 
pleased with Spanish. But when I went hack to the Greek I 
felt as if I had never known before what intellectual enjoyment 
was.” In thirteen months he read through, some of them twice, 
a large part of the Greek and Latin classics. The fascination 
of these studies produced their inevitable effect upon liis view 
of political life. He began to wonder what strange infatuation 
leads men who can do something better to squander their intel- 
lect, their health and energy,on such subjects as those which most 
statesmen are engaged in pursuing. He was already, he says, 

” more than half determined to abandon politics and give myself 
wholly to letters, to undertake some great historical work, which 
may be at once the business and the amusement of my life, and 
to leave the pleasures of pestiferous rooms, sleepless nights, ajiH 
diseased stomachs to Roebuck and to Pracd.” 

In 1838 Macaulay and his sister Hannah, who had married 
Charles TVevelyan in 1834, returned to England. He at once 
altered parliament as member for Edinburgh. In 1839 he 
became secretary at war, with a seat in the cabinet in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s ministry. His acceptance of office diverted him for a 
time from prosecuting the plan he had already farmed of a great 
historical work. But in less than two years the Melbourne 
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ministry fell. In 184a appeared his Lays of Ancimt Romt, and 
in the next year he coflccted and published his Essays.. He 
ret;ucned to office in 1846, in Lord Jolui Russell’s administration, 
as ptaymaster-geueral. His duties were very ligh.t, and the con- 
tact with official life and the obligations of parliamentary attend^ 
once were even of benefit to him while he was engaged upon 
hi?* HifSlmy. In the sessions of 18461-1847 he spoke only five times, 
and at the general election of July 1847 lie lost his seat for £din^ 
burgh. The balance of Macaulay's faculties had now passed 
to the side of literature. At an earlier date he had relished 
crowds and the excitement of ever new faces ; as years, went 
forward, and absorption in the work of composition took oil the 
edge of his spirits, he recoiled from publicity. He began to 
regard the prospect of business as worry, and had no longer tlie 
nerve to brace himself to the social efforts required of one who 
represents a large constituency. 

Macaulay retired into private life, not only without regret, 
but with a sense of relief. He gradually withdrew from general 
society, feeling the bore of big dinners and country-house visits, 
but he still enjoyed close and constant intercourse with a circle 
of the most emine.it men that l.onclon then contained. At that 
time social breakfasts were in vogue. Macaulay himself pre- 
ferred this to any other form of entertainment. Of these brilliant 
reunions nothing has been preserved beyond the names of the 
men who formed them — Rogers, Hallam, Sydney Smith, Lord 
Carlisle, Lord Stanhope, Nassau Senior, Charles Greville, Milman, 
Panizzi, G. C. Lewis, Van de Weyer. His biographer thus 
describes Macaulay’s appearance and bearing in conversation : 
“ Sitting bolt upright, his hands resting on the arms of his chair, 
or folded over the handle of his walking-stick, knitting his eye- 
brows if the subject was one which had to be thought out as he 
went along, or brightening from the forehead downwards when 
a burst of humour was coming, his massive features and honest 
glance suited well with the manly sagacious sentiments which he 
set forth in his sonorous voice and in his racy and intelligible 
language. To get at his meaning people had never tiie need to 
think twice, and they certainly had seldom the time,’^ 

But, great as was his enjoyment of literary society and books, 
they only formed his recreation. In these years he was working 
with unflagging industry at the composition of his History. 
His composition was slow, his corrections both of matter and 
style endless; he spared no pains to ascertain the facts. He 
sacrificed to the prosecution of his task a political career, House 
of Commons fame, the allurements of society. The tot two 
volumes of the History of England appeared in December 1848. 
The success was in every way complete beyond expectation. 
The sale of edition after edition, both in Englaiad and the United 
States, was enormous. 

In 1852, when his party returned to office, he refused a seat 
in the cabinet, but he could not bring himself to decline the com- 
pliment of a voluntary amende which the city of Edinburgh 
paid him in returning him at the head of the poll at the general 
election in July of tliat year. He had hardly acceptedi the 
summons to return to parliamentary life before fatal weakness 
betrayed itself in deranged action of the heart; from this time 
forward tiU his death his strength continued steadily to sink. 
The process carried with it dejection of spirits as its inevitable 
attendant. The thought oppressed him that the great work 
to which he had devoted himself would remain a fragment. 
Once again, in June 1853, he spoke in parliament, and with 
effect, against the exclufiion of the master of the rolls from the 
House of Commons, and at a later date in defence of competition 
for ikt Indian civil service. But he was aware that it was a 
grievous waste of his small stock of force, and that he made 
these efforts at the cost of more valuable work. 

Ip. November 1855 vols. iii. and iv. of the History appeared 
and obtained a vast circulation. Within a generation of its 
flt^t appearance upwards of 140,000 copies of the History were 
and sold in the United Kingdom alone; and iat^ 
U^ed* States, the sales were on a correspondiugljr large, scale. 
The History was translated into German, Polish, Danish, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Russian, Bohemian, Itali^, French^ Dutch and 


Spanish. Flatteriiig maHcs of respect were heaped upas the 
author by foreign academies. His pecumary proto wem ^for 
that time) on a scale commensurate with the jrepntoian ed thi 
: the cheque he received for ^30,000 has become.a todmark 
in literary history. 

In May 1856 he quitted the Albany, in which he had paesed 
fifteen happy years, and went to live at Hol^ Lodge^ Campden 
Hill, then, before k was enlarged, a tiny baohehi^s dwelliiifi, 
but with a lawn whose unbroken slope of verdure gave it the air 
of a considerable couintry house. In the foUowix^ year>(i8[57)( 
he was raised to the peerage by the tkb of^ Baron Ma^h^ 

Rothley. '^It was,” says Lacfy Trevelyan, '^oaie of the few. 
things that everybody approved; he enjoyed it himself, os he did 
everything, simply cordially.” It was a novdty m English 
life to see eminence which was neither that of territo^ opnknoc 
nor of political or military services recognized and rewarded by 
elevation to the peerage. 

Hut Macaulay’s health, which had l^egun to give way in 18153, 
was every year visibly faffii^. in May 1858 he went t© Cam- 
bridge for the purpose of being sworn in as high steward o£ the 
borough to which office he had been elected on the death of Earl 
FitzwiJiiam. When his health was given at a public breakfast 
in the town, hall he was obliged toi excuse himsdf from speaking. 

In the upper house he never spoke. Absorbed in the prosecu- 
tion of his historical work, he had grown indaderent to the party 
politics of his own day. Gradually he had to acquiesce in the 
conviction that, though his intellectual' powers remained unim- 
paired^ his physical energies would not carry him through the 
reign of Anne ; and, though he brought down the narrative to, the 
death of William 111 ., the last half-volume wants the finish 
completeness of the earlier portions. The winter of 1859 toui 
on him, and he died on the 28th of December. On the 9th o£‘ 
January i860 he was buried in Westminster Abbey, in Poets* 
Comer, near the statue of Addison. 

Lord Macaulay nevCT married. A man of warm dpmestiic 
afbetioDs, he found their satisfaction in the aHAaohmentandcloae 
sympathy of his sister Hannah, the wile of Sir Chanles Trevelyan. 
Her children were to him as his own. Max:aulay was a steadfast 
friend, and no act inconsistent with the stricteat hj^nour and in- 
tegrity was ever imputed to him. When a poor man, and when 
salary^ was of consequence to him, he twice resigned office rather 
dian make compliances for which ho would not have, been 
severely blamed. In 18477 when his seat in parliament was at 
i stake, he would not be persuaded to humour, to temporize, even 
I to conciliate. He had a keen reUsh for the good things of life, 
and desired fortune as the means of obtaining them; but there 
was nothing mercenary or selfish in his nature. Whea^ he bad 
I raised himself to opulence, he gave away with an^open hand, 

! not seldom rashly. Hi« very last act was to. write a letter to a 
poor curate enclo.sing a cheque for £25;. The purity of morals 
was not associated with any tendency to cant. 

The lives of men of letters are often records of sorrow os 
suffering. The life of Macaulay was eminently happy.. Till tjio 
closing years (1857-1859) he enjoyed life with the fuU zest of ^ 
healthy faculty, happy in, social intercourse, hsj)!^ in the solitwf® 
of his study, and equally divided between the two. for the 
last fifteen years of his life he lived for Ikeratture. His writiugs. 
weiie remunerative to him far beyond the ordinary mica^ure, y^ 
he never wrote for yioney. He lived in hi? historical reseaijdnes ; 
his whole heart and interest were unreservedly given to the, Wien 
and the times of whom he read azud wrote. His ooumaAd of 
literature was imperial. Beginifing with a good ck^sioa)^ 
foundation, he made himself familiar with the unegim^gVie, lUJud 
then with the historical remwns of Greece and Rortifi. He went 
on to add the literature of his own country, of France, of 
of .Spain. He learnt Dutch enough for the purposes of his ffis- ' 
tory. He read German, but for tie Ii.tei;ature d'f the nortl;^^ 
nations he had no taste, and of the laboiu^s of tW 

Germans he had little knowledge and formed* an inadequate 
estimate. The range of his survey pf hnhiap ^tos had 
Umitations.«npre, considerabf^ stiJ},. Alt sjtd^Qsqghpl 
was alien to his mind; nor did he seem aware w thedegree m 
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which such speculation liad influenced the propress of humanity. 
A large — ^the largest— part of ecclesiastical history lay outside 
his historical view. Of art he confessed himself ignorant, and 
even refused a request to furnish a critique on Swift’s poetry to 
the Edinburgh Review. Lessing’s Laacoon^ or Goethe’s criticism 
on Hamlet, “ filled ” him “ with wonder and despair.” 

Of the marvellous discoveries of science which were succeeding 
each other day by day he took no note; his pages contain no 
reference to them. Jt has been told already how he recoiled 
from the mathematical studies of his university. These de- 
ductions made, the circuit of his knowledge still remains very 
wide — ^as extensive perhaps as any human brain is competent 
to embrace. His literary outfit was as complete as has ever been 
possessed by any English writer ; and, if it wants the illumination 
of philosophy, it has an equivalent resource in a practical 
acquaintance with affairs, with administration, with the interior 
of cabinets, and the humour of popular assemblies. Nor 
was the knowledge merely stored in his memory; it was always 
at his command Whatever his subject, he pours over it his 
stream of illustration, drawn from the records of all ages and 
countries. His Essays are not merely instructive as liistory ; 
they are, like Milton’s blank verse, freighted with the spoils of 
ail the ages. As an historian Macaulay has not escaped the 
charge of partisanship. He was a Whig; and in writing the 
history of the rise and triumph of Whig principles in the latter 
half of the 17th century he identified himself with the cause. 
But the charge of partiality, as urged against Macaulay, means 
more than that he wrote the history of the Whig revolution from 
the point of view of those who made it. When he is describing 
the merits of friends and the faults of enemies his pen knows 
no moderation. He has a constant tendency to glaring colours, 
to strong effects, and will always be striking violent blows. He 
is not merely exuberant but excessive. 'I'here is an overweening 
confidence about his tone; he expre.sses himself in trenchant 
phrases, which are like challenges to an opponent to stand 
up and deny them. His propositions have no qualifications. 
Uninstructed readers like this assuranc'e, as they like a physician 
who has no doubt about their case. But a sense of distrust grows 
upon the more circumspect reader as he follows page after page 
of Macaulay’s categorical affirmations about matters which our 
own experience of life teaches us to be of a contingent nature. 
We inevitably think of a saying attributed to Lord Melbourne : 
** I wish 1 were as cocksure of any one thing as Macaulay is of 
everything.” Macaulay’s was the mind of the advocate, not of 
the philosopher; it was the mind of Bossuct, which admits no 
doubts or reserves itself and tolerates none in others, and as such 
was disqualified from that equitable balancing of evidence which 
is the primal^ function of the historian. 

Macaulay, the historian no less than the politician, is, however, 
always on the side of justice, fairness for the weak against the 
strong, the oppressed against the oppressor. But though a 
Liberal in practical politics, he had not the reformer’s tempera- 
ment. The world as it is was good enough for him. The glories 
of wealth, rank, honours, literary fame, the elements of vulgar 
happiness, made up his ideal of life. A successful man himself, 
every personage and every cause is judged by its success. “ The 
brilliant Macaulay,” says Emerson, “ who expre.s.se.s the tone of 
the English governing classes of the day, explicitly teaches that 
* good ’ means good to cat, good to wear, material commodity.” 
Macaulay is in ac cord with the average sentiment of orthodox 
and stereotyped humanity on the relative values of the objects 
and motives of human endeavour. And this commonplace 
materialism is one of the secrets of his popularity, and one 
of the qualities which guarantee that that popularity will be 
enduring. (M. P.) 

Macaulay's whole works were collected in 1866 by his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan, in 8 vols. The first four volumes are occupied by the 
History; the next three contain the Essays, and the Lives which 
he contributed to the Encyclopaedia Dritannica. In vol. viii. are 
collected his Speeches, the Lays of /Indent Rome, and some mis- 
cellaneous pieces. The ** life *' by Dean Milman, printed in vol. viii. 
of the edition of 1858-1862, is prefixed to the ” People's Edition " 
(4 vols., 1863-1864). Messrs. I^ngmans, Green A Co. published a 


complete edition, the " Albany," in 12 vols., in 1898. There are 
numerous editions of the Critical and HisiortcoU Essays^ separately 
and collectively: they were edited in 1903 by F. C. Montagu. 

The Life ana Letters of Lord Macaulay (2 vols., 1870), by his 
nephew, Sir George Otto Trevelyan, is one of the best biographies 
in the English language. The life (1882) in the " English Men of 
Letters " scries was written by J. Cotter Morison. For further 
criticism, see Hepworth Dixon, in his Life of Penn (1841) ; John Paget, 
The New Examen : Inquiry into Macaulay's History (1861) and 
Parc^oxes and Puzzles (1874); Walter Bagehot, in the Naiional 
Review (Jan. 1856), reprinted in his Literary Studies (1879); James 
Spedding, Evenings with a Reviewer (1881), discus.ring his e.ssay on 
Bacon ; Sir L. Stephen, Hours in a Library, vol. ii. (1892) ; Ixjrd Morlcy, 
Critical Miscellanies (1877), vol ii.; Lord Avebury, Essays and 
Addresses (1903); Thum, Anmerkungen zu Macaulay's History of 
England (Heilbronn, 1882). A bibliography of German criticism 
of Macaulay is given in G. KSrting's Grd, der engl. Literatur (4th 
ed., Munster, 1905). 

MACAW, or, a.s formerly spelt, Maccaw, the name given to 
.some fifteen or more species of large, long-tailed birds of the 
parrot-family, natives of the neotropical region, and forming a 
very well-known and easily recognized genus Ara, and to the 
four species of Brazilian Hyacinthine macaws of the genera 
Anodorhynchus and Cyanopsittacus. Most of the macaws are 
remarkable for their gaudy plumage, which exhibits the brightest 
scarlet, yellow, blue and green in varying proportion and often 
in violent contrast, while a white visage often adds a very pecu- 
liar and expressive character.^ With one exception the known 
species of Ara inhabit the mainland of America from Paraguay 
to Mexico, being especially abundant in Bolivia, where no fewer 
than seven of them (or nearly one half) have been found {Proc. 
Z.00I. Soc.j 1879, p. 634). The single extra-continental species, 
A. tricolor^ is one of the most brilliantly coloured, and is peculiar 
to Cuba, where, according to Gundlach (Ornitologia Cubana, 
p. 126), its numbers are rapidly decreasing so that there is every 
chance of its becoming extinct.^ 

Of the best-known species of the group, the blue-and-yellow 
macaw, A. ararauna, has an extensive range in South America 
from Guiana in the east to Colombia in the west, and southwards 
to Paraguay. Of large size, it is to be seen in almost every 
zoological garden, and it is very frec^uently kept alive in 
private houses, for its temper is pretty good, aiid it will become 
strongly attached to those who tend it. Its richly coloured 
plumage, sufficiently indicated by its common English name, 
.supplies feathers eagerly sought by salmon-fishers for the making 
of artificial flies. The red-and-blue macaw, A. macao, is even 
larger and more gorgeously clothed, for, beside.s the colours 
expressed in its ordinary appellation, yellow and green enter into 
its adornment. It inhabits Central as well as South America as 
far as Bolivia, and is also a common bird in captivity, though 
perhaps less often seen than the foregoing. The red-and* 
yellow species, A, chloropiera, ranging from Panama to Brazil, 
is smaller, or at least has a shorter tail, and is not quite so usually 
met with in menageries. The red-and-green, A. miliiarisy 
smaller again than the last, is not unfrequent in confinement, 
and presents the colours of the name it bears. 'I’his has the 
most northerly extension of habitat, occurring in Mexico and 
thence southwards to Bolivia. In A. manilata and A, nobilis 
the prevailing colour is green and blue. The Hyacinthine 
macaws A, hyacinthinus, A. leari, A. glaucus and Cyanopsittacus 
spixi are almost entirely blue. 

The macaws live well in captivity, either chained to a perch 
or kept in large aviaries in which their strong flight is noticeable. 
The note of these birds is harsh and screaming. The sexes are 

^ This serves to separate the macaw.s from the long-tailed para- 
keets of the New World {Conurus), to which they are very nearly 
allied. 

2 There is some reason to think that Jamaica may have formerly 
possessed a macaw (though no example is known to exist), and if so 
It was most likely a peculiar species. Sloane {Voyage, ii. 297), 
after describing what he calls the “great maccaw ' (A. ararauna), 
which he had seen in captivity in that island, mentions the “ small 
maccaw” as being very common in the woods there, and P. H. 
Gosae (Birds of Jamaica, p. 260) gives, on the authoriiy of Robin- 
son, a local na^ralist of the last century, the description of a bird 
which cannot be reconciled with any species now known, fhongh it 
must have evidently been allied to the Cuban A . tricolor. 
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alike; the lustreless white eggs are laid in hollow trees, usually 
two at a time. The birds are gregarious but apparently 
monogamous. (A. N.) 

MACBETH, king of Scotland (d. 1058), was the son of Find- 
laech, mormner or hereditary ruler of Moreb (Moray and Ross), 
who ^ad been murdered by his nephews in 1020. He probably 
became mormaer on the death of Malcolm, one of the murderers, 
in 1029, and he may have been one of the chiefs (the Maclbaethe 
of the Saxon Chronicle) who submitted to Canute in 1031. 
Marianus records that in 1040 Duncan, the grandson and suc- 
cessor of Malcolm king of Scotland, was slain by Macbeth. Duncan 
had shortly before suffered a severe defeat at the hands of 
Thorffnn, the Norwegian earl of Orkney and Caithness, and it was 
perhaps this event which tempted Macbeth to seize the throne. 
As far as is known he had no claim to the crown except through 
his wife Gruach, who appears to have been a member of the 
royal family. Macbeth was apparently a generous benefactor 
to the Church, and is said to have made a pilgrimage to Rome in 
1050. According to S. Berchan his reign was a time of pros- 
perity for Scotland. The records of the period, however, are 
extremely meagre, and much obscurity prevails, especially as 
to his relations with the powerful earl Thorfinn. More than one 
attempt was made by members of the Scottish royal family 
to recover the throne; in 1045 by Crinan, the lay abbot of 
Dunkeld, son-in-law of Malcolm II., and in 1054 by Duncan’s 
son Malcolm with the assistance of Siward the powerful earl of 
Northumbria, himself a connexion of the ousted dynasty. Three 
years later in 1057 Malcolm and Siward again invaded Scotland 
and the campaign ended with the defeat and death of Macbeth, 
who was slain at Lumphanan. Macbeth is, of course, chiefly 
.famous as the central figure of Shakespeare’s great tragedy. 

See W. F. Skene, Chronicles of the Picis and Scots (1867) and 
Celtic Scotland (1876); Sir John Rhys, Celtic Britain (1904). 

MACCABEES, the name (in the plural) of a distinguished 
Jewish family dominant in Jerusalem in the 2nd century b.c. 
According to 1 Macc. ii. 4, the name Maccabaeus (Gr. MaKKa- 
/3aio5-? Heb. was originally the distinctive surname of I 

Judas, third son of the Jewish priest Mattathias, who struck 
the first blow for religious liberty during the persecution 
under Antiochus IV. (Kpiphanes). Subsequently, however, it 
obtained a wider significance, having been applied first to 
the kinsmen of Juda.s, then to his adherents, and ultimately 
to all champions of religion in the Greek period. Thus 
the mother of the seven brethren, whose martyrdorn is 
related in 2 Macc. vi., vii., is called by early Christian writers 
“ the mother of the Maccabees.” The name is used still more 
loosely in the titles of the so-('alle{l Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Books of Maccabees. It is now customary to apply it only 
to the sons and descendants of Muttathias. As, however, 
according to Josephus {Ant. xii. 6. i), this brave priest’s great- 
great-grandfather was called Hasmon {i.e. “ rich ” = magnate; 
cf. Ps. Ixviii. 31 [32]), the family is more correctly designated 
by the name of Hasmonaeans or Asmoneans (q.v.). This name 
Jewish authors naturally prefer to that of Maccabees; they 
also style i and 2 Macc. “ Books of the Hasmonaeans.” 

If Maccabcc (maqqdbi) is the original form of the name, 
the most probable derivation is from the Aramaic maqqdbd 
(Heb. Judg. iv. 21, &c.) “hammer.” The surname 

“ hammerer ” might have been applied to Judas cither as a 
distinctive title pure and simple or symbolically as in the 
parallel case of Edward I., ” Scotorum malleus.” Even if 
maqqdba does denote the ordinary workman’s hammer, and not 
the great smith’s hammer which would more fitly symbolize the 
impetuosity of Judas, this is not a fatal objection. The doubled 
h of the Greek form is decisive against (i) the theory that the 
name Maccabee was made up of the initials of the opening 
words of Exod. xv. ii ; (2) the derivation from "'??? — extin- 
guisher” (cf. Isa. xliii. 17), based ly Curtiss {The Name 
Machabee, Leipzig, 1876) on the Latin spelling Machabaeus 
MaKKa/8aio5, which Jerome probably adopted in accordance 
with the usage of the times. 
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The Maccabaean revolt was caused by the attempt of 
Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), king of Syria (175-164 B.c.), to force 
Hellenism upon Judaea (see Seleucid Dynasty; Hellenism). 
Ever since the campaigns of Alexander the Great, Greek habits 
and ideas had been widely adopted in Palestine. Oyer the 
higher classes especially Hellenism had cast its spell. This called 
forth the organized opposition of the ^asldlm ( **= ” the pious ”), 
who constituted themselves champions of the Law. Joshua, 
who headed the Hellenistic faction, graecixed his name into 
Jason, contrived to have the high-priesthood token from his 
brother Onias 111., and conferred upon himself, and set up 0 
gymnasium hard by the Temple. After three years’ tenure of 
office Jason was supplanted by the Bcnjamite Mcnclaus, who 
disowned Judaism entirely. Antiochus punished an outburst 
of strife between the rivals by plundering the Temple and 
slaying many of the inhabitants (170 B.C.). Two years later 
Jerusalem was devastated by his general Apollonius, and a 
Syrian garrison occupied the citadel (Akra). The Jews were 
ordered under pain of death to substitute for their own ob- 
servances the Pagan rites prescribed for the empire generidly. 

In December 168 sacrifice was offered to Zeus upon an idol 
altar (“ the abomination of desolation,” Dan. x. 27) erected 
over the great altar of burnt-offering. But Antiochus had 
miscalculated, and by his extreme measures unwittingly saved 
Judaism from its internal foes. Many hellenizers rallied round 
those who were minded to die rather than abjure their religion. 
The i.s.sue of an important edict ordaining the erection of heathen 
altars in every township of Palestine, and the appointment 
of officers to deal with recusants, brought matters to a crisis. 

At Modin, Mattathias, an aged priest, not only refused to offer 
the first sacrifice, but slew an apostate Jew who was about 
to step into the breach. He also lulled the king’s commissioner 
and pulled down the altar. Having thus given the signal 
for rebellion, he then with his five sons took to the mountwns. 

In view of the ruthless slaughter of a thousand Sabbatarians 
in the wilderness, Mattathias and his friends decided to resist 
attack even on the sabbath. Many, including the IJasidlm, 
thereupon flocked to his standard, and set themselves to revive 
Jewish rites and to uproot Paganism from the land, lii j 66 
Mattathias died, after charging his sons to gfve their lives 
for their ancestral faith, and nominating Judas Maccabaeus 
as their leader in the holy campaign. 

The military genius of Judas made this the most stirring 
chapter in Israelitish history. In quick succession he over- 
threw the Syrian generals Apollonius, Seron and Gorgias, 
and after the regent Lysias had shared the same fate at his 
hands he restored the Temple worship (165). These exploit 
dismayed his opponents and kindled the enthwiasm of his 
friends. When, however, Lysias returned in force to renew 
the contest, Judas had to fall back upon the Temple mount, 
and escaped defeat only because the Syrian leader was obliged 
to hasten back to Antioch in order to prevent a rival from 
seizing the regency. Under these circumstances Lysias un- 
expectedly guaranteed to the Jews their religious freedom^ 
(162). But though they had thus gained their end, the struggle 
did not cease; it merely assumed a new phase. The Hasidim 
indeed were satisfied, and declined to fight longer, but the 
Maccabees determined not to desist until their nation was 
politically as well as religiously free. In 161 Judas defeated 
Nicanor at Adasa, but within a few weeks thereafter, in a 
heroic struggle against superior numbers under Bacchides 
at Elasa, he was himself cut off. Even this, however, did not 
prove fatal to the cause which Judas had espoused. If in his 
brother Jonathan it did not possess so brilliant a soldier, it 
had in him an astute diplomatist who knew how to exploit the 
internal troubles of Syria. In the contest between Demetrius J. 
and Alexander Balas for the throne, Jonathan supported the 
latter, who in 153 nominated him high priest, and conferred 
on him the order of “ King’s Friend,” besides other honours. 
After the accession of Demetrius II. (145) Jonathan contrived 
to win his favour, and helped him to crush a rebellion in Antiodi 
on condition that the Syrian garrisons should be withdrawn 
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from Judaea. When, however, Demeiiais failed to keep his 
word, Johathan transferred his allegiance to Antiochiis VI., whom 
Tryphon had crowned as king. After subjugating the territory 
between Jerusalem and Damascus, he routed the generals 
of Demetrius on the plain of Dazor. But as the Macca- 
bees liad now in the name of the Syrians cleared the Syrians 
out of Palestine, Tryphon ’s jealousy was aroused, and he 
resolved to Ije rid of Jonathan, who, with all his canning, 
walked into a trap at jToJemuis, was made prisoner and ulti- 
mately slain (143). 'I'he leadership now devolved upon Simon, 
the last sUnuvor of the sons of Mattathias. He soon got the 
better of I’ryphon, who vainly tried to reax^-h Jerusalem. Allying 
himself to Demetrius, Simon succeeded in negotiating a 
treaty whereby the polrtical independence of Judaea was at 
length .secured. The garrison in .the Akni having been starved 
into suhmisfhmi, Simon triumphantly entered that fortress 
in May 142. Jn the following year he was by popular decree 
invested with ab.solute powers, being appointed leader, high 
priest and ethnarc h. As these offices were declared hereditary 
m his family, he became the founder of the Hasmonaean dynasty, 
llie first year of tiis reign (Sclencid year 370 143-142 b.c.) 

was made the beginning of a new era, and the issue of a Jewish 
coinage betokened the independence of his sovereignty. • Undei' 
Simon’s admini.stration the country enjoyed signal pro.sperity. 
Its internal resounies were a.ssiduously developed; trade, 
agriculture, civic justice and religion were foslererl; while at 
no eporh m its post -exilic history did Israel enjoy an equal 
measure ol .social happiness (1 Macc. xiv. 4 seq.). Simon’s 
beneficent uf’tivitics came, however, to a sudden and tragic 
end. In 13!^ he and two ol his sons were murdered by Ptolemy 
his Non-in-law, who had an eye to the supreme pow^r. But 
Simon's third son, John Hyreanus, warned in time, succeeded 
in asserting his rights a.s hereditary head ot the state. All 
the sons ol Mattathias had now died for the sake of “ The 
biw’’; and the resist of their W'ork, so valorously prosecuted 
for over thirty vears, was a new-born enthusiasm in Israel 


suicide in prison, but Herod effected his escape and with the 
help of the Romans seated himself on the throne of Judaea 
(37 B.C.). Through the execution of Antigonus by M. Antonius 
(Mark Antony) the same year the Hosmonaean dynasty became 
extinct. 

Literature. — r and 2 Macc. and Josephus are the main source.s 
for the Maccabaean history. For references in dassical authors 
see E. Schurer, Ge&chuhte dn judischen Vulkcs (1901, p. loO scq.). 
Besides the numerous modern hi.slories of Israel {e.g. tho.se by 
D^rcnbourg, Ewald, Stanley, Starie, Kenan, Schurer, Kent, VVclI- 
hausen, <ruthe), see also Madden, Coins of the Jews (18B1), H. WeifiS’s 
Jwdus Makkabaeus (1897), and the articles in the Ency, B»6., Has- 
tings's Diet. Bible, the Jemsh Encyclujcdia. Among more popular 
sketches are Moss's from JMalaohi to Matthew (1893); Streanes’ The 
Age 6 f the Maccabees (1898) ; Morrison’s The Jews under Roman R^le 
(“ .Story of the Nations Series ") ; W. Fairweather's Ftofn the io 
the Advent (1901); E. R. Bevan’s Jerusatem nnder the High PrieRs 
(I90:<l) ; ]<'. Henderson’s Hie Age of the Maccabees (1907} ; also articles 
Jews; Seleucid Dynasty. (W. F.*) 

MACCAB£E5» BOOKS OF, the name given to several i^ocry- 
phal books ot the Old Testament. The Vulgate contains two 
books of Maccabees which were declared canonical by tlie 
council of Irent (1546) and iound a place among the Apocryphii 
ol the English Bible. 'Ibree other books of this name art' 
extant. Book iii. is included in the Sepluagint but not in tlic 
Vulgate. Book iv. is embraced in the Alexandrian, Sinaitic, 
and othfer MSS. of the Septuagmt, as wtII as in some MSS. of 
Josephus. A “ Fifth ” book is contained in the Ambrosian 
Peshitttt. but it seems to be merely a Syriac reproduction of 
the sixth hook of Josephus's history of the Jewish W^er. None 
of the books of Maccalxtes are contained in the Vatican (B); 
all of them are found in a Syriac reimsiun. 

T Maccabees was originally written in Hebrew, but is pre- 
served only in a Greek translation. Origen gives a trans- 
literation ol “its Semitic title,” ^ and Jerome says distinctly : 
“ The h'irst Book of Maccabees 1 found in Hebrew.'’ The 
frequent Hebraisms which mark tlie Greek tran.slatrbn, as Well 
as the fact tliat some obscure passages in the Greek text are 


for the jini'cstral faith. 'Ibe Maccabaean struggle thus gave best accounted for as mistranslations from the Hebrew, afford 
fresh life to the Jewdsh nation. iiilernal evidence of the truth of this testimony. There are 

Aft(vi* the death' of Antiochus Vll. Sidetes in 128 left him a good reasons for regarding the book as a unity, although some 
free hand, Hyreanus (135- 105) .soon carvecl out for himself .scholars (Destinon, followed by Wellhausen) consider the 
a large and prosperous kingdom, which, however, was rent concluding chapters (xiii. xvi.) a later addition unknowm io 
by inlenml disi’orcl owing to the antagoni.sm developed between , Josephus, wdio, however, seems to have already used the Greek, 
the rival parties of the IMiunsces and Sacldiicees. Hyreanus j 11 probably dates from hbont the beginning of the first centuty 
was .succeeded by his son Aristobulus, whose reign of but one b.c.- 

y<*ar was followed by that of his brother, the warlike AieX- As it supplies a detailed and accurate record of the forty 
kruler Jannaeus (104-78). The new king’s Sadducean pro- years from the accession of Arftioihus Epiphanes to the death 
(divities rendered him odious to the popiihuv, which rose in of Simon (175-135 B.c.), without doui)t the most stirring 
revolt, bul'^^nly to liring upon itself a .savage revenge. The chapter in Jewish history, the l>ook is one of the most precious 
a<Tessic>n of his widow' Salome Alexandra (7V8-69) witne.ssed historical sources we possess. In its careful chronology, based 
a complete reversal of the policy pur.sued by jannaeus, for she upon the Seleucid era, in the minuteness of its geographical 
chose to rule in accordance with the ideals of the Pharisees, knowledge, in the frankness with which it records defeat as 


Her elder son, Hyreanus 11 .. a pliable weakling, was appointed 
high priest ; her younger .son. the energotii’ .Aristobulus, who 
chafed ut his exclusion from office, seized some twenty .strong- 
holds and with an army bore down upon Jerusalem. At this 
crisis Alexandra died, and Hyreanus agreed to retire in favour 
of his masterful brother. A new and disturbing element now- 
entered into Jewish politics in the person of the Idumaean 
Antipiiter, who lor selfish ends deliberate!)^ made mischief 
between the brothers. An appeal to M. Acmilius Scaurus, 
who in 65 came into Syria as the legale of Pompe>', led to the 
interference of the Romans, the .siege of Jerusalem by Porapey, 
and the vas.salttgeof the jews (i/.v.). Hyreanus II. was appointed 
high priest and cthnarch. without the title of king (63). Re- 
peated but fruitless attempts were made by the Ilasmonacaas 
and their patriotic supporters to throw off the Roman yoke. 
In 47 Antipiiter, who curried iavour with Rome, was made 
proctimtor of Judaea, and bis sons Phasael and Herod governors 
of J^salem and Galilee resj)eetively. Six years later the 
Idufrrttean hfrothers were appointed tetrarchs of Judaea. At 
length, In 40, the Parthians set up as king Antigonus, sole 
Biir>nving son of Aristobulu.s. Thereupon Phasael committed 


well a.s victor)^ on the restraint with whidi it speaks of the 
enemies of the Jew’.s, in its command of details, it bears -on 
its face the stamp of genuineness. Not that it is wholly free 
from error or exaggeration, but its mistakes are due merely to 
defective knowledge of the outside world, and its overstate- 
ments, virtually confined to the matter of numbers, proceed 
from a patriotic desire to magnih^ Jewish victories. While 
the author presumably had some written sources at his disposal,^ 
his narrative is probably for the most part founded upon 
personal knowledge and recdllectirtn of the events recorded, 
j and upon .such first-hand infornmtion as, living in the second 

^ SafiavcwcA (SarbSth Sahanaiel). No satisfactory explana- 

tion of this title has yet been given from the Hebrew (see the com- 
I inentwrieR). 'I'he book inav, however, have been known to Origen 
only in an Aramaic translation, in which case, according to the 
happy conjecture of Dalinan (Gramw, 0), the two words may have 
represented the Aramaic jTU "IBD (“ book of the Hasmonheah 

I houvse "). 

“ If the book ifi a unity, ch. xvi. 23 implies ^that it was written after 
the death of Hyrcaniiii, w'hich occurred in 105 b.c. On the other hand 
tlie friendly references to Rome in ch. vifi. show' that it must have 
1 tieen written before the siege of Jerusaleta by Pompey in 63 B.c. 
j " C£. ix. 22, xi. 37, xiv. 18, 27. 
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generatioii after, he would still be in a position to obtain. His 
sole aim is honestly to relate what he knew of the glorious 
struggles of his nation. 

Although written in the style of the historical books of the 
old Testament, the work is characterised by a religious reticence 
which avoids even the use of the divine name, and by the 
virtiml absence of the Messianic hope. The observance of the 
law is strongly urged, and the cessation of prophecy dq>lored 
(iv. 46; xiv. 41), There is no allusion either to the immortality 
of the soul or to the resurrection of the dead. The rewards 
to which the dying Mattathias points his sons are all for this 
life. Many scholars are of opinion that the unknown author 
was a Sadducee,^ but all that con be said with certainty is 
that he was a Palestinian Jew devotedly attached to the national 
cause. 

Until the council of Trent 1 Maccabees had only ‘^ecdesiaBticail 
rank, and althuiu;h not accepted as canonical by the Protestant 
churches, it has always been held in high estimation . Luther says 
“ it closely Tesembles the rest of the books of Holy Scripture, and 
would not be unworthy to be enumerated with them." 

2 Muccd)ees, the epitome of a larger work in five books by 
one Jason of Cyrene, deals with the same history as its pre- 
decessor, except that it begins at a point one year earlier (176 
B.C.), and stops short at the death of Nicanor (ifii B.c.), thus 
covering a period cH only fifteen ye^s. First of all ^ the writer 
describes the futile attempt of Heliodorns to rob the Teniple, 
and the malicious intrigues of the Benjamrte Simon against 
the worthy high priest Onias HI, (iii. i-iv. fi). As throwing 
light upon the situation prior to the Maccabaean revolt this 
section of the book is of e.sperial value. Chapters iv. 7-vii. 42 
contain a more detailed narrative of the events recorded in 
I Macr. i. 10-64. The remainder of the book runs parallel 
to 1 Macc. iii.-vii. 

Originally written in excellent Greek, from a pronouncedly 
Piiarisaic standpoint, it was possibly directed against the 
Hasmonaean d)masty. It shows no sympathy with the priestly 
class. Both in trustworthiness and in style it is inferior to 
I Macc Besides being highly coloured, the narrative does not 
observe strict chronological sequence. Instead of the sober 
annalistic style of the earlier historian we have a work marked 
hyperbole, inflated rhetoric and homiletic reflection. Bitter 
invective is heaped upon the national enemies, and strong 
predilection is shown for the marvellous. The fullness and 
inaccuracy of detail which are a feature of the book suggest 
that Jason’s information was derived from the recollections 
of eyewitnesses orally communicated. In spite of its obvious 
defects, however, it forms a useful supplement to the first 
book. 

The writer’s interests are religious rather than historical. 
In I Macc. there is a keen sense of the part to be played 
by the Jews themselves, of the necessity of employing their 
own skill and valour; here they are made to rely rather upon 
divine intervention. Fantastic apparitions of angelic and 
supernatural beings, gorgeously arrayed and mostly upon 
horseback, are frequently introduced. In general, the views 
reflected in the book are those of the Pharisees. TTie ungodly 
will be^ punished mercilessly, and in exact correspondence to 
their sins.® The chastisements of erring Jews are of short 
duration, and intended to recall them to duty. If the faithful 
suffer martyrdom, ir is in order to serve as an example to others, 
and they shall be compensated by being raised up “ unto an 
eternal renewal of life.” The eschatology of 2 Macc. is singu- 
larly advanced, for it combines the doctrine of a resurrection 
with that of immortality. It is worthy of note that the 
Roman Church finds support in this book for its teaching with 

^ See especially Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bfbel, 
ao6 soq. 

^ Prefixed to the hook are two spurious letters from Palestinian 
Jews (i., u. 18), liaving no real connexion with it, or even with one 
another, further than that they both urge Egyptian Jews to observe 
the Feast of the Dedication. Between these and the main narrative 
is hnerted the writer's own preface, in which he expIMns the source 
and ahn of his work <ii. 1^52). j 

» iv. 38, 42; v. 9 lieq.; ix. 5-18. I 
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reference to prayers for the utead and puigatory (xiL 45 «ec|u). 
An allusion to Teremiah as ” he who prayeth mudu ter m 
Mople and the holy city ” (xv. 14), it likewise l^>p^to 
favouring its views respecting the intercession of the paints. 

Neither of Jason’s work, nor of the epitomisBr’a, can the 
pi^ise date be determined. The changed relations Wkh Rome 
(viii, 10, 36) prove, however, that the latter was written biter 
than 1 Macc.; and it Is equally clear that It was composed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 

The accotfnt given of the martyrs in chs. vi. and vii. led to frequent 
allusions to this book in early patristic Utaniture. ,Oidy Augi^ite, 
however, was minded to give it the canonical rank to which it has 
been raised by the Roman Ghorch. Luther judged of it as tmf avbur- 
abiy as he judged of x Macc. favourably, and oven " sdMied it had 
never exists.*’ 

S Mnucaius^ although parporting to be ati historical aaim- 
tire, is really an animated, if somewhat vapid, piece of fictimi 
written in Greek somewhere between 100 fi.c. and kjd, 70,4«aMd 
apparently preserved only in part.^ Bt has no ooRnexien )i«ith 
the tiasmonaeans, hut is a story of the delivexaBoe experience^ 
by the Egyptian Jews from impeadmg martyrdom at hBoWe 
of Ptolemy IV. Philopator, who reigned in century previous 
to the Maccahaeon rising (282-305 jb . c .). The title is of iattr 
origin, and rendered possible only by tte generalixatioii nf the 
name Maccabee so as to embrace ah who eufEered for the anoee- 
trsl faith. Josephus reters the legend on which it is baaed to 
the time of Ptolmny VII. Physcon( 146-8x7 B£,)* SomeecholnB 
(Ewald, Reuss, Bhasrath) think that what the etory reaHy 
points to is the persecution under Caligula, but an that one 
Ptolemy would naturally have been refnresented as cUuming 
divine honours. No other source informs us of a visit to Jerusa- 
lem, or of a persecution of the Jews, on the pert 0$ PhUopatac. 
Possibly, however, the story may be founded on some historical 
situation regarding which we have no deifinite knowledge. The 
purpose of the writer was evidently to cheer his JBlgyptMA 
brethren during some persecution at Alexaadria. Although 
the book was favourably regarded in the Syrian, it was appar- 
ently unknown to the Latin Church. Among the Jews it was 
virtually ignored. 

Briefly, the tale is ae follows : After the battle ft Raphla •iity 
U.C.), Ptolemy iV. Philopator insisted on entortng the aanotuary 
at JeruHalem, but was struck down by the Almigl^ in aaswar to the 
prayers of the horrified Jews. On his return to Egypt be revengad 
himself by curtailing the rcl^ous liberty of the AScxanflrlan Jews, 
and by depriving of their civic rip^ts all who refused to worehlp 
Bacchus. Exasperated by their loyalty to thedr relxgioi^ the king 
ordered all the Jews in Egypt to be ixuprisuxMMl in the hippodroosB 
of Alexandria. Clerks were told off to prepare a list of the prisoners' 
names, but after forty days constant toil they had exhausted 
writing materials without finishing their task. Ptolemy furtlwr 
commanded that 500 eiephante should be uitDxioata#amf lot loan 
upou the occupants of tlie racecourse. Only an accident preve&tod 
the carrying out of this design; the king liad slept UDtU it was past 
the time for his principal meal. On the following day, in virtue bf 
a divinely induced forgetfulness, Ptolemy reooWeeted notMng ImA 
the loyalty of the l ews to his throne. The same evening, nervortho- 
lass, he repeated his order for their deatniction. Accordtogly, on 
the morning of the third day, when the king attended to see hiot^ 


* The date of composition can be only appraxinvately determiaed. 
As the writer is acquainted with the Greek additions to Daniel (vi, 6)1 
the first century n.c. forms the superior limit; and as the book found 
favour in the Eastern Church, the first centoiry a.d. forms the inferior 
limit. 

* Apart from its abrupt commencement, the references in i 2 to 
" the plot " a.s something already specified, and in li. 25 to the king's 
" before-mentioned " companions, of whom, however, nothing Is 
said in the previous section of the book, point tse the loM of tk leant 
an introductory chapter. 

The statements with reference to the war between Antiochas 
the Great and Ptolemy Philopator are in general agreement with 
those of the classical historians, and to this extent tito tale may be 
said to have an historical setting. By Grimm the ohsfnrv- 

ance of the two yearly festivals (vi. afir; vii. *9), and the existence 
of the synagogue at Ptolemais when the book wan written, are viewed 
as the witness of tradition to the fact of some great deliverance. 
Fritzsche has well pointed out, however (art. ” Makkahaer '* .in 
Schenkel's Bib^ULexteon) , that in the bands of Jewish writers of 
period nearly every event of conseqneaoe has a festival attached 
to it. 
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commands executed, things had reached a crisis. The Jews prayed 
to the Lord for mercy, and two angels appeared from heaven, to the 
confusion of the roy^ troops, who were trampled down by the ele- 

f )hants* Ptolemy now vented his wrath upon his counsellors, 
iberated the jews, and feasted them for seven days. They deter- 
mined that these should be ke[)t as festal days henceforth in com- 
memoration of their deliverance, 1 lie provincial governors were 
enjoined to take the Jews under their protection, and leave was given 
to the latter to slay those of their kinsmen who had deserted the 
faith. They further celebrated their deliverance at Plolcmais, 
where they built a synagogue, and they reached their various abodes 
to find themselves not onlv reinstated in their possessions, but raised 
in the esteem of the Egyptians. 

4 Maccabees differs essentially from the other books of this 
name. While it does not itself aim at being a history, it makes 
striking use of Jewish history ftir purposes of edification. It 
bears, moreover, a distinctly philosophical character, and takes 
the form of a “ tractate ” or discourse, addressed to Jews only,* 
upon “ the supremacy of pious reason over the passions.” The 
material is well arranged and systematically handled. In the 
prologue (i. 1-12) the writer explain.s the aim and scope of his 
work. Then follows the first main division (i. 13-iii, 28), in 
which he treats philosophically the proposition that reason is 
the mistress of the passions, inquiring what is meant by “reason” 
and what by “ passion,” as well as how many kinds of passion 
there are, and whether reason rules them all. The conclusion 
reached is that with the exception of forgetfulness and ignorance 
all the affections are under the lordship of reason, or at all events 
of pious reason. To follow the dictates of pious reason in op- 
position to natural inclination is to have learned the secret of 
victory over the passions. In the second part of the book 
(iii. i^xviii. 5) the writer goes on to prove his thesis from Jewish 
history, dwelling in particular upon the noble stand made against 
the tyranny of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes by the priest Eleazar, 
the seven brothers and their mother — all of whom chose torture 
and death rather than apostatize from the faith. Finally he 
appeals to his readers to emulate these acts of piety (xvii, 7- 
xviii. 24). In his gruesome; description.s of pby.sical sufferings the 
author offends against good taste even more than the writer of 
2 Macc., while both contrast very unfavourably in this respect 
with the sober reserve of the gospel narratives. 

The book is written in a cultured, if somewhat rhetorical, 
Greek style, and is unmistakably coloured by the Stoic philosophy. 
The four cardinal virtues are represented as forms of wisdom, 
which again is inseparable from the Mosaic law. Tlmt the writer 
owes no slavish adherence to any philosophical system is plain 
from his independent treatment of the affections. Although 
influenced by Hellenism, he is a loyal Jew, earnestly desirous 
that all who profess the same faith should adhere to it in spite 
of either Gretk allurements or barbaric persecution. It is not to 
reason as such, but only to pious reason {i.€. to reason enlightened 
and controlled by the divine law), that he attributes lordship over 
the passions. While in his zeal for legalism he virtually adopts 
the standpoint of Pharisaism, he is at one with Jewish Hellenism 
in substituting belief in the soul’s immortality for the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection. 

The name of the author is unknown. He was, however, 
clearly a Hellenistic Jew, probably resident in Alexandria or 
Asia Minor. In the early Church the work was commonly 
ascribed to Josephus and incorporated with his writings. But 
apart from the fact that it is found also in several MSS. of the 
Septuagint, the language and style of the book are incompatible 
with his authorship. So also is the circumstance that 2 Macc., 
which forms the basis of 4 Macc., was unknown to Josephus. 
Moreover, several unhistorical statements (such as, that 
Seleucus was succeeded by his son Antiochus Epiphanes, iv. 15) 

^ Even if with Freudenthal we regard the work as a homily actually 
delivered to a Jewish congregation — and there are difficulties in the 
way of this theory, partieolarly the absence of a Biblical text— it 
was clearly intended for publication. It is essentially a book in the 
form of a discourse, whether it was ever orally delivered or not. So 
Deiitmann in Kautzsch, Die Apok. u. Pseudrpipr. dcs A. T. ii. 151. 

•^dice the title si’unetimes oven to it ; aman^ropos \oyiOfiov 
r* On%e supremacy of reason It is also styled McwmijSaW J*, 
MoiricaqlKlfir^v, tlr rohs MtucKulSatovs, ' 


militate against the view that Josephus was the author. The 
date of composition cannot be definitely fixed. It is, however, 
safe to say that the book must have been written later than 
2 Macc., and (in view of the acceptance it met with in the 
Christian Church) prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. Most 
likely it is a product of the Herodian period. 

j Maccabees. Writing in 1566 Sixtus Senensis mentions 
having seen at Lyons a manuscript of a so-called “ Fifth Book 
of Maccabees ” in the library of Santas Pagninus, which was soon 
afterwards destroyed by fire. It began with the words : “ After 
the murder of Simon, John his son became high priest in his 
stead.” Sixtus conjectures that it may have been a Greek 
translation of the chronicles ” of John Hyreanus, alluded to 
in I Macc. xvi. 24. He acknowledges that it is a history of 
Hyreanus practically on the lines of Josephus, but concludes 
from its Hebraistic style that it was not from that writer’s pen. 
The probability, however, is that it was “ simply a reproduction 
of Josephus, the style being changed perhaps for a purpose ” 
(Schurkr). 

The Arabic “ Book of Maccabees ” contained in the Paris and 
London Polyglotts, and purporting to be a history of the Jews 
from the affair of Heliodorus (186 B.c.) to the close of Herod’s 
reign, is historically worthless, being nothing but a compilation 
from I and 2 Macc. and Josephus. In the one chapter (xii.) 
where the writer ventures to detach himself from these works 
he commits glaring historical blunders. The book was written 
in somewhat Hebraistic Greek subsequent to a.d. 70, In 
Cotton’s English traasiation of The Five Books of Maccabees it 
is this book that is reckoned the “ Fifth.” 

The best modern editions of the Greek text of the four hooks of 
Maccabees are those of 0. F. Fntzsche (1871) and 11. B. Swetc 
(Cambridge Septuagint, vol. lii., 1H94). C. J. Ball's The Variorum 
Apocrypha will be found specially useful by those who cannot con- 
veniently consult the Greek. The best modern commentary is that 
of C. L. W. Grimm (1853-1857). C. F. Kail’s commentary oh 1 and 2 
Macc. is very largely indebted to Gnmm. More recently there have 
appeared commentaries by K. C, Bisscll on 1, 2 and 3 Macc. in Lange- 
Schatl's commentary, 1880 — the whole Apocrypha being embraced 
in one volume, and much of the material being tran.sferred from 
Grimm; G. Rawlinson on i and 2 Macc. in Ihc Speaker's Commentary^ 
i88« (containing much u.seful matter, but marred by too frequent 
inaccuracy) ; O. Zdcldor, on i, 2 and 3 Macc., 1891 (slight and unsatis- 
factory); W. Fairweather and J. S. Black on i Macc. in the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools (1897); E. Kautz.sch on i and 3 Macc., A. 
Kamphausen on 2 Macc , and A. I)t’i8.smann on 4 Macc. in Die 
Apok. u. Pseudepigr. dcs Alt. Test., 1898 (a most serviceable work for 
the student of apocryjihal literature). Brief but useful introductions 
to all the four books of Maccabees are given in E. vSchiirer’s Gesdnehte 
des judischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jem Christi (3rd cd., 1898-1901; 
Eng. tr. of earlier edition, 1886-1890). (W. V*) 

MACCARTHY, DENIS FLORENCE (1817-1882), Irish poet, 
was born in Dublin on the 26th of May 1817, and educated there 
and at Maynooth, His earlier verse.s appeared in The Dublin 
Satirist J and in 1843 became a regular contributor of political 
verse to the recently founded Nation. He also look an active 
part in the Irish political associations. In 1846 he edited The 
Poets afid Dramatists of Ireland and the Book of Irish Ballads. 
His collected Ballads ^ Poems and ( 1 850), including trans- 
lations from nearly all the modem languages, took immensely 
with his countrymen on account of their patriotic ring. I'liis 
was followed by The Bellfounder Under-glimpses and other 
poems (1857), and The Early Life of Shelley (1871). In 1853 he 
began a number of translations from the Spanish of Calderon’s 
dramas, which won for him a medal from the Royal Spanish 
Academy. He liad already been granted a civil list pension 
for his literary services. He died in Ireland on the 7th of April 
1882. 

MCCARTHY, JUSTIN (1830- ), Irish politician, historian 

and noveli.st, was bom in Cork on the 22nd of November 1830, 
and was educated at a school in that town. He began his career 
as a journalist, at the age of eighteen, in Cork. From 1853 to 
1859 he was in Liverpool, on the staff of the Northern Daily Times , 
during which period he married (in March 1855) Miss Charlotte 
Allman. In i860 he removed to London, as parliamentary 
reporter to the Morning Star, of which he became editor in 186.;. 
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He gave up his post in 1868, and, after a lecturing tour in the 
United States, joined the staff of the Daily News as leader-writer j 
in 1870. In this capacity he became one of the most useful and 
respected upholders of the Liberal politics of the time. He 
lectured again in America in 1870-1871, and again in 1886-1887. 
He represented Co. Longford in Parliament as a Liberal and 
Home Ruler from 1879 to 1885; North Longford, 1885-1886; 
Londonderry, 1886-1892 ; and North Longford from 189a to 1900. 
He was chairman of the Anti-Parnellites from the fall of C. S. 
Parnell in 1890 until January 1896; but his Nationalism was of 
a temperate and orderly kind, and though his personal distinc- 
tion singled him out for the chairmanship during the pa^y 
dissensions of this period, he was in no active sense the political 
leader. His real bent was towards literature. His earliest 
publications were novels, some of which, such as A Fair Saxon 
(1873), Dear Lady Disdain (1875), Misanthrope (1878), 
Donna Quixote (1879), attained considerable popularity. His 
most important work is his History of Our Own Times (vols. i,-iv., 
1879-1880; vol.v., 1897), which treats of the period between Queen 
Victoria's accession and her diamond jubilee. Easily and de- 
lightfully written, and on the whole eminently sane and moderate, 
these volumes form a brilliant piece of narrative from a Liberal 
standpoint. He also began a History of the Four (1884- 

1901), of which the latter half was written by his son, Justin 
Huntly McCarthy (b. i860), himself the author of various 
clever novels, plays, poetical pieces and short histories. Justin 
McCarthy, amongst other works, wrote biographies of Sir Robert 
Peel(i89i), Pope Leo XIII. (1896) and W. E. Gladstone (1898); 
Modern England (1898); The Reign of Queen Anne (1902) and 
Reminiscences {2 vols., 1899). 

MCCHEYNE, ROBERT MURRAY (1813-1843), Scottish 
divine, was born at Edinburgh on the 21st of May 1813, was 
educated at the University and at the Divinity Hall of his native 
city, and held pastorates at Larbcrt, near Falkirk, and Dundee. 
A mission of inquiry among the Jews throughout Europe and in 
Palestine, and a religious revival at his church in Dundee, made 
him feel that he was being called to evangelistic rather than to 
pastoral work, but before he could carry out his plans he died, 
on the 25th of March 1843. McCheyne, though wielding remark- 
able influence in his lifetime, was still more powerful afterwards, 
through his Memoirs and Remains^ edited by Andrew Bonar, 
which ran into far over a hundred English editions. Some of his 
hymns, e.g. When this passing world is done,” are well known. 

See his Life, by J. C. Smith (lyio). 

MCCLELLAN, GEORGE BRINTON (1826-1885), Amcncan 
soldier, was born in Philadelphia on the 3rd of December 1826. 
After pas.sing two years (1840-1842) in the university of Penn- 
sylvania, he entered the United State.s military academy, from 
which he graduated with high honours in July 1846. Sent as 
a lieutenant of engineers to the Mcxic'an War, he took part in 
the battles under General S(’ott, and by his gallantry won the 
brevets of first-lieutenant at Contreras-Churubusco and captain 
at Chapultepec; he wasafterward.sdetailed as assistant-imstructor 
at We.st Point, and employed in explorations in the south-west 
and in Oregon. Promoted in 1855 captain of cavalry, he served 
on a military commission sent to Europe to .study European 
armies and especially the war in the Crimea. On his return he 
furnished an able and interesting report, republished (1861) 
under the title of Armies of Europe, In 1856 he designed a saddle, 
which was afterwards well known as the McClellan. Resigning 
his commission in 1857, McClellan became successively chief 
engineer and vice-president of the Illinois Central railroad (1857- 
18^), general superintendent of the Mississippi & Ohio railroad, 
and, a little later, president of the eastern branch of the same, 
with his residence in Cincinnati. When the Civil War broke out 
he was, in April i86t, made major-general of three months^ 
militia by the governor of Ohio ; but General Scott’s favour at 
Washington promoted him rapidly (May 14) to the rank of 
major-general, U.S.A., in command of the department of the 
Ohio. Pursuant to orders, on the 26th of May, McClellan sent 
a small force across the Ohio River to Philippi, dispersed the 
Confederates there wly in June, and immensely aided the Union 


cause in that region by ri^d and brilliant military successes, 
gained in the ^ort space of eight days. These i^ations, 
though comparatively trivial as the Civil War ^yeloped, 
brought great results, in permanently dividing old Virginia by the 
creation of the state of West Virginia, and in presenting the 
first sharp, short and wholly successful campaign of the war. 

Soon after the first Bull Run disaster he summoned to 
Washington, and the Union hailed him as chieftain and preseri^r. 
Only thirty-four years old, and with military fame and promotion 
premature and quite in excess of positive experience, he reached 
the capital on the 26th of July and assumed conunand. At first 
all was deference and compliance with his wti^es. The veteran 
Scott retired that the young general might control the operations 
of the whole Union army. McClellan proved h^self extra- 
ordinarily able as an organizer and trainer of soldiers. During 
the autumn, winter and spring he created the famous Army 
of the Potomac, which in victory and defeat retained to the end 
the impress of McClellan’s work. But he soon showed petulance 
towards the civil authorities, from whom he came to diBer con- 
cerning the political ends in view; and he now found severe 
critics, who doubted his capacity for directing an offensive war; 
but the government yielded to his plans for an oblique, instead 
of a direct, movement upon Richmond and the opposing army. 

At the moment of starting he was relieved of the command-in- 
chief. By the 5th of April a great army was safely transported 
to Fortress Monroe, and other troops were sent later, though 
a large force was (much against his will) retained to cover Wash- 
ington. McClellan laid slow siege to Yorktown, not breaking 
the thin line first opposed to him, but giving Johnston full time 
to reinforce and then evacuate the position. McClellan followed 
up the Confederate rearguard and approached Richmond, using 
White House on the York as his base of supplies; this entailed 
a division of his forces on either bank of the Chickahominy. At 
Fair Oaks (Seven J’ines) was fought on the 31st of May a bloody 
battle, ending the following day in a Confederate repulse^ 
Johnston being severely wounded, Lee came to command on 
the Southern side. After a pause in the operations McQellan 
felt himself ready to attack at the moment when Lee, leaving 
a bare handful of men in the Richmond lines, despatched two- 
thirds of his entire force to the north of the Cluckahominy to 
strike McClellan’s isolated right wing. McClellan himself made 
little progress, and the troops beyond the Chickahominy were 
defeated Ster a strenuous defence ; whcreuponMcClellan planned, 
and during the celebrated Seven Days’ Battle triumphantly 
executed, a change of base to the James River. But the result 
was strategically a failure, and General Halleck, who was now 
general-in-chief, ordered the army to reinforce General Pope in 
central Virginia. The order was obeyed reluctantly. 

Pope’s disastrous defeats brought McClellan a new opportunity 
to retrieve his fame. Reinstated (informally, as it appears) in 
the command, he was sent with all available forces to oppose 
Lee, who had crossed the Potomac into Maryland early in Sep- 
tember. McClellan advanced slowly and carefully, reorganizing 
his army as he went. The battle of South Mountain pk^d him ^ 
in a position to attack Lee, and a few days later was fought the 
great battle of Antietam, in wliich Lee was worsted. But the Con- 
federates safely recros.sed the Potomac, and McClellan showed 
his former faults in a tardy pursuit. On the eve of an aggressive 
movement, which he wa.s at last about to make, he was super- 
seded by Burnside (Nov. 7). McClellan was never again 
ordered to active command, and the political elements opposed 
to the general policy of Lincoln’s administration chose mm as 
presidential candidate in 1864, on a platform which denoimced 
the war as a failure and proposed negotiating with the South for 
peace. McClellan, while accepting his candidacy, repudiated 
the platform, like a soldier and patriot. At the polls on the 8th 
of November Lincoln was triumphantly re-elected presidents 
McClellan had previously resigned his commission in the army, 
and soon afterwards went to Europe, where he remained until 
1868. Upon his return he took up his residence in New York 
Qty, where (1868-1869) he was engaged in superintending the 
construction of an experimental floating battery. In 1S70-1872 
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he wai> engineer-in-chief of the city’s department of docks. 
With Oninge, N.J., as his next principal residence, he became 
governor of New Jersey (1878-1881). During his term he effected 
great reforms in the administration of the state and in the militia. 
He was offered, but declined, a second nomination. During his 
last years he made several tours of Europe, visited the East, and 
wrote much for the magazines. He also prepared monographs 
upon the Civil War, defending his own action. He died suddenly 
of heart disease on the 29th of October 1885 at Orange. 

McClellan was a clear and able writer and effective speaker, 
and his Own Story, edited by a friend and published soon after 
his death, di.sclose.s an honourable character, sensitive to reproach, 
and conscientious, even morbidly so, in his patriotism. He 
carried himself well in civil life and was of irreproachable private 
c(Jiidu( t. During the Civil War, however, he mis promoted too 
carlv and rapidly for his own good, and the strong personal 
magnetism he inspired w'hile so young developed qualities in- 
jurious to a full measure of success and usefulness, despite his 
great opporl unities. The reasons for his final di.splacement in 
1802 were both civil and milittiry, and the president had been 
forbearing wilh liim. As a soldier he pos.se8sed to an extra- 
ordinary degree the enthusiastic affection of his men. With 
the army that he had created the mere rumour of his presence 
waa often a spur to the greatest exertions. That he was slow, 
and perhaps too tender-hearted, in handling armed masses for 
action may be admitted, and though admirable for defensive 
war and a safe strategist, he showed himself unfitted to take the 
highly essential initiative, both because of temperament and his 
haiiitual exaggeration of obstacles and opposing numbers. But 
he met and checked the armies of the (Confederacy when tliey 
were at their Ixjst and strongest, and his work laid the founda- 
tions of ultimate success. 

His son, George Brinton McClellan (b. 1865), graduated in 
1886 at Princeton (from which he received the degree of LL,D. in 
1905), and became a newspaper reporter and editor in New York 
City. He identified himself with the Tammany Hall 01 ganization, 
and in 1889-1892 was treasurer of the New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge under the city government. In 1892 he was admitted 
to the bar, and was elected to the board of aldermen, of which 
he was president in 1893 1^95^1903 he was a 

Democratic representative in ('ongress ; in 1903 he was elected 
mayor of New' York (’ity on the Tammany ticket, defeating 
mayor Seth Low, the “ Eusion ” candidate; and in 1905 he was 
re-elected for a four-year term, defeating William M. Ivins 
(Republir.an) and William R. Hearst (Independence League). 
He published The Oligarchy of Venice (1904). 

Hesides the re(V)rt mentioned above, General McClellan wrote a 
Bayonet Exe^ntse (185a); Heport on Pacific Railroad Surveys (1834); 
Report on the. Organization, of the Arwy of the Potomac (18O4), a 
government publication which he himself republished w'ilh the addi- 
tion of a memoir of the Weal Virginian campaign He also wrote 
a series of articles on the Russo-Turkish War for The North American 
Review. See memoir prefaced to McClellan’s Own Story, and Michie, 
General McClellan (" Great Commanders Series "). 

MCOLERKAND, JOHN ALEXANDER (i8i2->i90o), American 
soldier and lawyer, was bom in Breckinridge county, Kentucky, 
on the 30th of May 1812. He was admitted to the bar in 
Shawneetowii, Illinois, in 2832 ; in the same year served as a 
volunteer in the Bkck Hawk War, and in 1835 founded the 
Shawneeiown Democrat, which he thereafter edited. As a 
Democrat he served in 1836 and in 1840-1843 in the Illinois 
house of repEcsentatives, and in 1843-1851 and in 1859-1861 was 
a representative in Congress, where in his first term he vigorously 
i opined the Wilmot proviso, but in his second term was a strong 
Ihiionist and introdua^d tlie resolution of the 15th of July r86i, 
pledging money and men to the national government. He 
resigned from Congress, raised in Illinois the “McGlemand 
.Brigade,' and was ^commissioned (May 17, i86i) brigadier- 
. general of volunteers! He was second in command at the battle 
'rf:Belmoot i(Mis8ouri) in November 1861, and commanded the 
'tight wring at Fort Donelson. On the 2 lat of March he became a 
major-general of volunteeif. At Shiloh he commanded a division, 
which was practically a reserve to Sherman’s. In October 1861 


Stanton, secretary of war, ordered him north to raise troop.s 
for the expedition against Vicksburg; and early in Januarv' 
1864, at Milliken’s Bend, McClemand, who had been placed in 
command of one of the four corps of Grant’.*? army, .superseded 
Sherman as the leader of the force that was to move down the 
Mississippi. On the iith of January he took Arkansas Post. 
On the r7th, Grant, after receiving the opinion of Admiral Foote 
and (General Sherman that McClemand was unfit, united a part 
of his own troops with those of McClemand and assumed com- 
mand in person, and three days later ordered McClemand back 
to MilHken’s Bend. During the rest of this Vicksburg campaign 
there was much friction between McClemand and his colleagues ; 
he undoubtedly intrigued for the removal of Grant; it was 
Grant’s opinion that at Champion’s Hill (May 16) he was 
dilatory; and because a congratulatory order to his corps was 
published in the press (contrary to an order of the department 
and another of Grant) he was relieved of his command on the 
r8th of June, and was replac*ed by General E. O. C. Ord. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, who saw the importance of (xjneiliating a leader 
of the Illinois War-Democrats, restored him to his command in 
1864, but McClemand resigned in November of that year. He 
was di.strict judge of the Sangamon (Illinois) District in 1870- 
1873, and was president of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion in 1876. He died in Springfield, Illinois, on the 20th of 
September 1900. 

His son, Edward John McClernand (b. 1848), graduated 
at the U.S. Military Academy in 1870. He servsed on the frontier 
against the Indians, notably in the capture of Chief Joseph in 
October 1877, became lieutenant-colonel and assistant adjutant- 
general of volunteers in 1898, and served in t^uba in i898-«c>9. 
He was then ordered to the Philippines, where he comraandefl 
various districts, and from April 1900 to May 1901, when he was 
mustered out of the volunteer service, was acting military 
governor. 

MACCLESFIELD, CHARLES GERARD, tst Earl of (r. 16)8- 
1694), eldest son of Sir f Charles Cierard, was a member of an old 
Lancashire family, his great-grandfather having been Sir Gilbert 
Gerard (d. 1593) of Ince, in that county, one of the most dis- 
tinguished judges in the reign of Elizabeth. His mother was 
Penelope Fitton of Gawswortli, Cheshire. Charles Gerard was 
educated abroad, and in the Low Countries leamt soldiering, in 
which he showed himself proficient when on the outbreak of the 
Civil War in England he raised a troop of horse for the king’s ser- 
vice. Gerard conunanded a brigade with distinction at Edgehill, 
and gained further honours at the first battle of Newbuiy' 
and at Newark in 16^, for which service he was appointed to 
the chief command in South Wales. Here his operation.s in 
1644 and 1645 were completely successful in reducing the Parlia- 
mentarians to subjection ; but the severity with which he ravaged 
the country made him personally so unpopular that when, after 
the defeat at Naseby in j une j 645, the king endeavoured to raise 
fresh forces in Wales, he was compelled to remove Gerard from 
the local command. CJerord was, however, retained in command 
of the king’s guard during Charles's march from Wales to Oxford, 
and thence to Hereford and Chester in August 1645 ; and having 
been severely wounded at Rowton Heath on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, he reached Newark with Charles on the 4th of October. On 
the 8th of November 1645 he was created Baron Gerard of 
Brandon in the count)' of Suffolk ; but about the same time he 
appears to have forfeited Charles’s favour by having attached 
himself to the parly of l^rmce Rupert, with whom after the 
surrender of Oxford Gerard probably went abroad. He remained 
on the Continent throughout the whole period of the Common- 
wealth, sometimes in personal attendance on Charles IJ., at 
others serving in the wars under Turenne, and constantly en- 
gaged in plots and intrigues. For one of these, an alleged 
de.sign on the life of Cromwell, his cousin Colonel John Gerard 
was executed in the Tower in July 1654. At the Restoration 
(jerard rode at the head of the king’s life-guards in his triumphal 
entry into London; his forfeited estates were restored, and he 
received lucrative offices and pensions. In 1668 he retired from 
the command of the king’s guard to moke room for the duke of 
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MoiiBio^, .rewiving, according to Pcpys, the sum of £12,000 
as solatium. On the of July 1679 Gerard was created earl 
of Maccl^eld and Viscount Brandon. A few months later he 
entered into relations with Monmouth, and co-operated with 
S^tesbury in protesting against the rejection of the Exclusion 
Bin In September 1685, ^ proclamation having been issued 
for his arrest, ^cclesfidd escaped abroad, and was outlawed. 

returned with William of Omnge in and commanded 
his body-guard in the march from Devonshire to London. By 
William he was made a privy councillor, and lord lieutenant of 
Wales and three western counties. Macclesfield died on the 7th 
of January 1694. By his French wife he left two sons and two 
daughters. 

His eldest son Charles, and earl of Macclesfield {c. 1659- 

1701) , was bom in France and was naturalized in England by 
act of parliament in 1677, Like his father he was concerned in 
the intrigues of the duke of Monmouth; in 1685 he was sentenced 
to death for being a party to the Rye House plot, but was 
pardoned by the king. In 1689 he was elected member of parlia- 
ment for l-ancashire, which he represented till 1694, when he 
sucr;efide.d to his father’s peerage. Having become a major- 
general in the same year, Mac/'lesfield saw some service abroad ; 
and in 1701 he was selected first commissioner for the investiture 
of the elector of Hanover (afterwards King George I.) with the 
order of the Garter, on which occasion he also was charged to 
present a copy of the Act of Settlement to the dowager electress 
Sophia. He died on the 5th of November 1701, leaving no 
legitimate children. 

In March 1698 Macclesfield was divorced from his wife Anna, 
daughter of Sir Richard Mason of Sutton, by act of parliament, 
the first occasion on which a divorce was so granted without 
a previous decree of an ecclesiastical court. The countess was 
the mother of two children, who were known by the name of 
Savage, and whose reputed father was Richard Savage, 4th Earl 
Rivers (d. 1712). The poet Richard Savage {q,v.) claimed that 
he was the younger of the.se children. The divorced countess 
married Colonel Henry Brett about the year 1700, and died at 
the age of eighty-five in ] 753. Her daughter Anna Margaretta 
Brett was a mi.stress of George I. The and earl of Macclesfield 
was succeeded by his brother Fitton Gerard, 3rd earl (c. 1665- 

1702) , on whose death without heirs the title became extinct 
in December 1702. 

In 1721 the title of earl of Macclesfield was revived in favour 
of Thomas Parker (c. 1666-1732). The son of Thomas Parker, 
an attorney at Leek, young Parker was a student at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and became a barrister in 1691. In 1705 
he was elected member of parliament for Derby, and having 
gained some reputation in his profession, he took a leading part 
in the proceedings against Sacheverell in 1710. In the same 
year he wtis appointed lord chief justice of the queen’s bench, 
but he refused to become lord chancellor in the following year; 
however he accepted this office in 1718, two years after he had 
been made Baron Parker of Macclesfield by George I., who held 
him in high esteem. In 1721 he was created Vi.s< ount Parker 
and earl of Macclesfield, but when serious charges of corruption 
were brought against him he resigned his position as lord chan- 
cellor in 1725. In the same year Macclesfield was impeached, 
and although he made a very able defence he was found guilty 
by the House of Lords. His sentence was a fine of £30,000 and 
imprisonment until this was paid. He was ( onfined in the 
Tower of London for six weeks, and after his release he took no 
further part in public affairs. The earl, who built a grammar 
school at Leek, died in London on the 28th of April 1732. 

Macclesfield’s, only son, George (^r. 1697-1764), 2nd carl of 
Macclesfield of this line, was celebrated as an astronomer. 
As Viscount Parker he was member of parliament for Walling- 
ford from 1722 to 1727, but his interests were not in politics. 
In 172s he . become a fellow of the Royal toiety, and fae apent 
most of his time in astronomical observations at his Oxfordshire 
seat, Shirbum Castle, which had been bought by his father in 
1716; here he built, an .observatory and a chemical laWatory. 
J'he earl was very prominent m effecting the change from the old 
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to the new style of dates, which eame iiitii k 

His action m this matter, however, was: somewhat unpoj^kr, 
as the opinion was fairly general that ihe robbed the Jpeofite 
of eleven days. From 1752 until his death on the 27th of 
1764 Macclesfield was president of the Royal Society, and 
he made some observations on the great earthquake of 2755. 
His successor was his son Thomas (1713-1795)^ from whom the 
present earl is desc^ed. 

For the earls of the Gerard family see Lord Garendon, Hiihry 6f 
ike Rebellion, ed. by W. D. Macray; £. B. G. Wulburtoii, Umu^ 
of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers (3 voU,, 1849) ; Sfdtt Pa^e of John 
Thurloe (7 vols., 1742); J. R. Phillips, Memotr^i of tka Civil War pn 
Wales ana ike Marches, 1642-dg (2 vols., 1874) ; and the duke of Man- 
chester, Court and Society from ElineMh to Anne (2 vols., r86i). 
For Lord Chancellor Mac^field, see Lord Campbell, JLiims o/w 
Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal (184^8^). 

MACCLESFIELD, a market tourn and muniojpal borough in 
the Ma(‘clesfield parliamentary division, of Che&^&^vEngland, 
166 m.N.W. by N. of London, on the London 'fit ^®th-WSt6rn, 
North Staffordshire and Great Central railways. Pop. 

34,624. It lie.s on and above the small river Bollin, the valley 
of which is flanked by high ground to east and west, the eastern 
hills rising sharply to heights above 1000 ft. The bleak upland 
country retains its ancient name of Macclesfidd Fofpst. 
church of St Michael, standing high, was founded by Eleanor, 
queen of Edward 1 ., in 1278, and in 1740 was partly rebuilt a^d 
greatly enlarged. The lofty .steeple by which its massive toWbr 
was formerly surmounted was battered down by the Parlia- 
mentary forces during the Civil War. Connected with the 
church there are two chapels, one of which, Rivers ChapiH, 
belonged to a college of secular priests founded in 1501 by Thomas 
Savage, afterwards archbishop of York. Both the churdh and 
chapels contain several ancient monuments. The free graihpi^ 
school, originally founded in 1502 by Sir John Percivkl, ym 
refounded in 1552 by Edward VI., and a commercial school was 
ererted in 1840 out of its funds. The county lunatic a^lum 
is situated here. The town hall is a handsome modem building 
with a Grecian frontage on two sides. Originally the trade of 
Macclesfield was principally in twist and silk buttons, hut this 
has developed into the manufacture of all kinds Ofisilk. Besides 
this staple trade, there are various textile manufactures ahfi 
extensive breweries; while stone and slate quarries^ as well as 
coal-mines, are worked in the neighbourhood. Recreation 
grounds include Victoria Park and Peel Park, in which arc 
preserved the old market cross and stocks. Water communica- 
tion is provided by the Macclesfield canal. The borough is under 
a mayor, 12 aldermen and 36 councillors. Area, 3214 acres. 
The populous suburb of Sutton, extending S.S.E.^f the town, 
in partly included in the borough. 

Previous to the Conquest, Macclesfield (Makesfeld, Madkcr- 
feld, Macclesfeld, Meulefeld, Maxfield) was held by Edwin, eaW 
of Mercia, and at the time of the Domesday Survey ft formed a 
part of the lands of the earl of Chester. The entry speaks of 
seven hedged enclosures, and there is evidence of fortification 
in the i3tli century, to which the names Tordangate, Chesteraate 
and Wallgate still bear witness. In the 15th century Hwir}^ 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, had a fortified manor-house here, 
traces of which remain. There is a tradition, supported by a 
reference on a plea roll, that Randle, earl of Chester (1181-1 252), 
made Macclesfield a free borough, but the earliest tihaiter extant 
is that granted by Edward, prince of Wales and earl of Chester, 
in 1261, constituting Macclesfield a free borough with a merdhimt 
gild, and according certain privileges in llhii.royElifciiiiMt.rt .Mar- 
clesfield to the burgesses^ This charter was oonflnned by 
Edward HI. in 1334, by Richard II. in 2389, by Edward IV. k 
1466, and by Elizabeth in 1564. In 1595 Elizabeth tissued la new 
charter to the town, confirmed by James 1 . in 2605 end Charles II. 
in 1666, laying down a formal borottfdi consdtutkm under a 
mayor, 2 aldermen, .24 capital burgesses andiH high stewaid. ' 2 e 
1684 Charles II. iasued a new charter, under whmh the borough 
was governed until the Municipal .Reform Act 1835. The earliest 
mention of a maorket is in a grant by James L to fCharles, prince 
of Wales and earl of Chester, in 2617. In the charter of r666 a 
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market is included among the privileges ((mfirmed to the borough 
as those which had bera granted in 1605, or by any previous 
kings and queens of England. The charter of Elizabeth in 1595 
g^ted an annual fair in June, and this was supplemented by 
Charles II. in 1684 by a grant of lairs in April and September. 
Except during the three winter months fairs are now held 
monthly, the chief being “ Bamaby ” in June, when the town 
keeps a week’s holida)'. Macclesfield borough sent two members 
to parliament in 1832 for the first time. In 1880 it was dis- 
franchised for bribery, and in 1885 the borough was merged in 
the county division of Macelcsfield. The manufacture of silk- 
covered buttons began in the i6th centur>’, and flourished until 
the early 18th. The first silk mill was erected about 1755, and 
silk manufacture on a large scale was introduced about 1790. 
The manufacture of cotton began in Macclesfield about 1785. 

See J. Coxry, History of Macclesfield (1817). 

M<CUNTOCK, SIR FRANCIS LEOPOLD (1819-1907), British 
naval officer and Ai ('tic explorer, was bom at Dundalk, Ireland, 
on the 8th of July 1819, of a family of Scottish origin. In 1831 
he entered the royal navy, joining the “ Samarang ” frigate, 
Captain Charles Paget. In 1843 passed his examination for 
lieutenancy and joined the “ Gorgon ” steamship. Captain 
Charles Hot ham, which was driven ashore at Montevideo and 
salved, a feat of seamanship on the part of her captain and officers 
which attracted much attention. Hitherto, and until 1847, 
M'Clintock’s service was almost wholly on the American coasts, 
but in 1848 he joined the Arctic expedition under Sir James Ross 
in search of Sir John Franklin’s ships, as sec ond lieutenant of 
the “ Enterprise.” In the second search expedition (1850) he 
was first lieutenant of the ” A.ssistanee,” and in the third (1854) 
he commanded the ” Intrepid.” On all these expeditions 
M^Clintock carried out brilliant sleigh journeys, and gained 
recognition us one of the highest authorities on Arctic travel. 
The direction which the search should follow had at last been 
learnt from the Eskimo, and M^Clintock accepted the command 
of the expedition on board tlie ” Fox,” fitted out by Lady 
Franklin in 1857, which succeeded in its object in 1859 (see 
Frankt.in, John). For this expedition M^Clintock had 
obtained leave of absence, but the time occupied was afterwards 
counted in his service. He was knighted and received many other 
honours on his return. Ac'tive service now occupied him in 
various tasks, including the important one of sounding in the 
north Atlantic, in connexion with a scheme for a north Atlantic 
cable route, until 1868. In that year he became naval aide-de- 
camp to Queen Victoria. In 1865 he had been elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society. He unsuccessfully contested a seat in 
parliament '•Tor the borough of Drogheda, where he made the 
acquaintance of Annette Elizabeth, daughter of R, F. Dunlop 
of Monasterboice; he married her in 1870, He became vice- 
admiral in 1877, and commander-in-diief on the West Indian 
and North American .station in 1879. In 1882 he was elected 
an Elder Brother of Trinity House, and served actively in tliat 
capacity. In 1891 he was created K.C.B. He was one of the 
principal advisers in the preparations for the Antarctic voyage 
of the “ Discovery ” under Captain Scott. His book, The Voyage 
of the “ Fox ” tn the Arctic Seas, was first published in 1859, 
and passed through several editions. He died on the 17th of 
November 1907. 

See Sir C. R. Markham, Life of Admiral Sir Leopold M*Clintock 
(1909). 

McCUNTOOKi JOHN (1814-1870), American Methodist 
Episcopal theol^an and educationalist, was bom in Phila- 
delphia on the 27th of October 1814., He graduated at the 
university of Pennsylvania in 1835, and was assistant professor 
of mathematics (1836-1837), professor of mathematics (1837- 
1840), and professor of Latin and Greek (1840-1848) in Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. He opposed the Mexican War 
and ^very, and in 1847 was arrested on the charge of instigating 
a riot, which resulted in tlieti^ue of several fugitive slaves ; 
his trial, in which he was acquitted, attracted wide attention. 
In 18481-1856 he edited The Methodist Quarterly Review (after 


1885 The Methodist Restiew)] from 1857 to i860 he was pastor 
of St Paul’s (Methodist Episcopal) Church, New York City; 
and in 1860-1864 he had charge of the American chapel in Paris, 
and there and in London did much to turn public opinion in 
favour of the Northern States. In i86s-ri866 he was chairman 
of the central committee for the celebration of the centenary 
of American Methodism. He retired from the regular ministry 
in 1865, but preached in New Brunswick, New Jersey, until 
the spring of 1867, and in that year, at the wish of its founder, 
Daniel Drew, became president of the newly established Drew 
theological seminary at Madison, New Jersey, where he died 
on the 4th of March r87o. A great preacher, orator and teacher, 
and a remarkably versatile scholar, McClintock by his editorial 
and educational work probably did more than any other man 
to raise the intellectual tone of American Methodism, and, par- 
ticularly, of the American Methodist clergy. He introduced to 
his denomination the scholarly methods of the new German 
theology of the day— not alone by his translation with Charles E. 
Blumcnthol of Neander’s Life of (1847), and of Bungener’s 
Histoiy of the Council of Trent (1855), but by his great project, 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblicaly Theological 
and EuIesiasUcal Literature (10 vols., 1867-1881; Supplement, 
2 vols., 1885-1887), in the editing of which he was associated with 
Dr James Strong (i 822-1 8()4), professor of exegetical theology 
in the Drew Theological Seminary from 1868 to 1893, and the 
sole editor of the last six volumes of the Cyclopaedia and of 
the supplement. With George Richard Crooks (1822-1897), his 
colleague at Dickinson (College and in 1880-1897 professor of 
historical theology at Drew Seminary. McClintock edited several 
elementary textbooks in I^tin and Greek (of which some were 
republished in Spanish), based on the pedagogical principle of 
“imitation and constant repetition.” Among McClintock’s 
other publications are : Sketches of Eminent Methodist Ministers 
(1863); an edition of Richard Watson’s Theological Institutes 
(1851) ; and The Life and Letters of Rev. Stephen Olin (1854). 

See G. R. Croc^ks, Life and Letters of the Hev. Dr John McClintock 
(New York, 1870). 

McCLOSKEY, JOHN (1810-1885), American cardinal, was 
bom in Brooklyn, New York, on the 20th of March 1810. He 
graduated at Mt St Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland, in 
1827, studied theology there, was ordained a priest in 1834, and 
in 1837, after two years in the college of the Propaganda at Rome, 
became rector of St Joseph's, New York City, u charge to which 
he returned in 1842 after one year’s presidency of St John’s 
College (aftei^'ards Fordham University), Fordham, New' York, 
then just opened. Tn 1-844 he was consecrated bishop of 
Axieren in partihus, and was made coadjutor to Bishop Hughes 
of New York with the right of succession; in 1847 he became 
bishop of the newly created see of Albany; and in 1864 he 
succeeded to the archdiocese of New York, then including New 
York, New Jersey, and New England. In April 1875 
invested as a car(iinal, with the title of Sancta Maria supra 
Minervam, being the first American citizen to receive this 
dignity. He attended the conclave of 1878, but was too late 
to vote for the new pope. In May 1879 he dedicated St Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York City, whose corner-stone had been laid 
by Archbishop Hughes in 1858. Archbishop Corrigan became 
his coadjutor in 1880 because of the failure of McCloskey’s 
always delicate health. The fiftieth anniversary of his ordi- 
nation to the priesthood was celebrated in 1884. He died in 
New York City on the loth of October 1885. He was a scholar, 
a preacher, and a man of affairs, temperamentally quiet and 
dignified; and his administration differed radically from that 
of Archbishop Hughes; he was concnliatory rather than polemic 
and controver.sial, and not only built up the Roman Catholic 
Church materially, but greatly changed the tone of pubKc 
opinion in his diocese toward the (^urchi 

M<CLUHE» SIR ROBERT JOHN LE IIESURIBR (1807-1873), 
English Arctic explorer, bom at Wexford, in Ireland, on the 
28th of January 1807, was the posthumous son of one of Aber- 
crombie’s captains and spent his childhood under the care of 
his godfather, General Le Mesuricr, governor of Alderney, by 
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whom he was educated for the army. He entered the navy, 
however, in 1824, and twelve years later gained his first experi- 
ence of Arctic exploration as mate of the “ Terror in the 
expedition (1836-1837) commanded by Captain (afterwards Sir) 
George Back.' On hiis return he obtained his commission as 
lieutenant, and from 1838 to 1839 served on the Canadian lakes, 
being subsequently attached to the North American and West 
Indian naval stations, where he remained till 1846. Two 
years later he joined the Franklin search expedition (1848-1849) 
under Sir J. C. Ross as first lieutenant of the “ Enterprise,*' 
and on the return of this expedition was given the command of 
the “Investigator" in the new search expedition (1850-1854) 
which was sent out by way of Bering Strait to co-operate with 
another from the north-west. In the course^ of this voyage he 
achieved the distinction of completing (1850) the work connected 
with the discovery of a North-West Passage(see Polar Regions). 
On his return to England, M'Clure was awarded gold medals 
by the English and French geographical societies, was knighted 
and promoted to post-rank, his commission being dated back 
four years in recognition of his special services. From 1856 to 
1861 he served in Eastern waters, commanding the division of 
the naval brigade before Canton in 1858, for which he received 
a C.B. in the following year. His latter years were spent in a 
quiet country life; he attained the rank of rear-admiral in 
1867, and of vice-admiral in 1873. 

See Admiral Sherard Osborn, The Discovefy of a North-West Passage 
(1856). 

MACCOLL, MALCOLM (r. 1838-1907), British clergyman and 
publicist, was the son of a Scottish farmer. He was educated at 
'Irinity College, Glenalmond, for the Scotch Episcopal ministry, 
and after further study at the university of Naples was ordain^ 
in 1859, and entered on a succession of curacies in the Church of 
England, in London and at Addington, Rucks. He quickly 
became known as a political and ecclesiastical controversiali.st, 
wielding an active pen in support of W. E. Gladstone, who 
rewarded him with the living of St George’s, Botolph Lane, 
in 1871, and with a canonry of Ripon in 1884, The living was 
practically a sinecure, and he devoted himself to political 
pamphleteering and newspaper correspondence, the result of 
extensive European travel, a wide acquaintance with the 
leading personages of the day, strong views on ecclesiastical sub- 
jects from a high-church standpoint, and particularly on the 
politics of the Eastern Question and Mahommedanism. He 
took a leading part in ventilati^^ the Bulgarian and Armenian 
“ atrocities," and his combative personality was constantly 
to the fore in support of the campaigns of Gladstonian Liberal- 
ism. He died in London on the 5 th of April 1907. 

MCCOMBIE, WILLIAM (1805-1880), Scottish agriculturist, 
was bom at Tillyfour, Aberdeenshire, where he founded the 
herd of black-polled cattle with which his name is associated. 
He was the first tenant farmer to represent a Scottish ccn.sti- 
tuency, and was returned to parliament, unopposed, us Liberal 
member for the western division of Aberdeen in 1868. He died 
unmarried in Februar>^ t88o. His work Cattte and Cattle- 
breeders (1867) passed into a fourth edition in 1886. 

MCCOOK, ALEXANDER McDOWELL (1831-1903), American 
soldier, was bom in Columbiana county, Ohio, on the 22nd of 
April 1831 . He graduated at the U.S. military academy in 1852, 
served against the Apaches and Utes in New Mexico in 1853-57, 
was assistant instructor of infantry tactics at the military 
academy in 1858-1861, and in April 1861 became colonel of the 
ist Ohio Volunteers. He served in the first battle of Bull Run; 
commanded a brigade in Kentucky in the winter of 1861, a 
division in Tennessee and Mississippi early in 1862, and the 
tst Corps in Kentucky in October of the same year; was in 
command of Nashville in November and December of that year; 
and was then engaged in Tennessee until after the battle of 
Chickamauga, after which he saw no active service at the front 
during the Civil War. He was promoted to be brigadier- 
general of volunteers in September i86r, and to be major-general 
of volunteers in July 1862, earned the brevet of lieutenant-colonel 
in the regular army at the capture of Nashville, Tennessee, 
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that of colonel at Shiloh, and that of brigadier-general at 
Perryvilie, and in March 1865 was brevet^ major-general 
for his services during the war. In February-May 1865 
commanded the district of Eastern Arkansas. He resigned 
from the volunteer service in October 1865, was commissiioxied 
lieutenant-colonel of the 26th Infantry in March 1867, served 
in Texas, mostly in garrison duty, until 1874, and in 1886^890 
(except for brief terms of absence) commanded Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and the infantry and cavalry school there. He 
became a brigadier-general in 1890, and a major-general in 1894; 
retired in 1895; and in 1898-1899 served on a conunission to 
investigate the United States department of wai* as administered 
during the war with Spain. 

His father, Daniel McCook (1798-1863), killed^ at Bufiingr 
ton’s Island during General John H. Morgan’s raidln Ohio, and 
seven of his eight brothers (three of whom were killed in battle) 
all served in the Civil War; this family and that of John 
McCook (1806-1865), Daniel’s brother, a physician, who served 
as a volunteer surgeon in the Civil War, are known as the 
“ fighting McCooks ’’ — four of John’s sons served in the Union 
army and one in the Union navy. 

John James McCook (b. 1845), the youngest brother of 
Alexander McDowell McCook, served in the West and after* 
wards in the army of the Potomac, was wounded at Shady 
Grove, Virginia, in 1864, and in 1865 was breveted lieutenant** 
colonel of volunteers ; he graduated at Kenyon College in 1866, 
.subsequently practised law in New York City, where he became 
head of the firm Alexander & Green ; was a prominent member 
of the Presbyterian Church, and was a member of the prosecuting 
committee in the Briggs heresy trial in 1892-1893. 

Hi.s cousin, Anson George McCook (b. 1835), a son of John, 
was admitted to the Ohio bar in i86i, served throughout the 
Civil War in the Union Army, and was breveted brigadier- 
general of volunleens; he was a Republican representative in 
Congress from New York in 1877-1883; and in 1884-1893 was 
secretary of the United States Senate. 

Another son of John McCook, Edward Moody McCook 
(1833-1909), was an efficient cavalry officer in the Union army, 
was breveted brigadier-general in the regular arqjy and major- 
general of volunteers in 1865, was United States minister to 
Hawaii in 1866-1869, and was governor of Colorado Territory 
in 1869-1873, and in 1874-1875. 

His brother, Henry Christopher McCook (b. 1837), was 
first lieutenant and afterwards chaplain of the 41st Illinois, 
was long pastor of the Tabernacle Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, and was president of the American Presbyterian 
Historical Society, but is best known W his popular end excel- 
lent works on entomology, which include : The Mifund’^aking 
Ants of the Alleghanies (1877) ; The Natural History of the 
Agricultural Ants of Texas (1879) ; Tenants of an Old Farm 
(1884) ; American Spiders and their Spinning-work (3 voU,, 
1889- 1893), and Nature s Craftstnen (1907). 

Another brother, John James McCook (b. 1843), ^ cousin 
of the lawyer of the same name, was a 2nd lieutenant of volun- 
teers in the Union army in 1861 ; graduated At Tl'inity Colldfe, 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1863, and at the Berkeley divimty 
school in 1866; entered the Protestant Episcopal ministiy in 
1867, and in 1869 became rector of St John’s, East Hartford, 
Connecticut; became professor of modem languages in Trinity 
College, Hartford, in 1883; in 1895-1897 was president of Ithe 
board of directors of the Connecticut reformatory; and wrote 
on pri.son reform and kindred topics. 

MAOCORMAC, sir WILUA^ Bart. (1836-1901), Irish 
surgeon, was bom at Belfast on the 17th of January i8j6, 
l>eing the son of Dr Henry MacCormac. He studied medicuk 
and surgery at Belfast, Dublin and Paris, and graduated . in. 
arts, medicine and surgery at the Queen’s University of Ireland, 
in which he afterwards became an examiner in suigery. He 
began practice in Belfast, where he became surgeon to the 
General Hospital, but left it for London on his marriage in 1861 
to Miss Katherine M. Charters. In the Franco-German War of 
1870 he was surgeon-in-chief to the Anglo-American Ambulance, 
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and was present at Sedan ; and he also went through the Turco- 
Servian War of 1876. He became in this way an authority on 
gun-shot wounds, and besides being highly successful as a surgeon 
wa» very popular in society, his magnificent physique and Irish 
temperament making him a notable and attractive personality. 
In 1881 he was appointed as-sistant-surgeon at St Thomas’s 
Hofipital, London, and for twenty years continued his work 
there as surgeon, lecturer and consulting surgeon. In 1881 he 
acted as honorary secretary-general of the International Medical 
Congre8.s in London, and was knighted for his services. In 
1883 he was elected member of the council of the College of 
Suigeons, and in 1887 a member of the court of examiners ; in 
1893 he delivered the Bradshaw lecture, and in 1896 was elected 
president, being re-elcrted to this office in 1897, 1898, 1899, and 
1900 (the centenary year of the college), an unprecedented 
record. In 1897 he was (Teated a baronet, and appointed 
surgeon-in-ordinary to the prince of Wales. In 1899 he was 
Hunterian Orator . In the same year he volunteered to go out 
to South Africa as consulting surgeon to the forces, and from 
November 1899 to April 1900 he saw much active service both 
in Cape Colon)* and Natal, his assistanc e being cordially ac- 
knowledged on his return. In 1901 he was appointed honorary 
serjeant-surgeon to the king. But during 1898 he had suffered 
from a prolonged illne.ss, and he had perhaps put too much 
strain on his strength, for on the 4th of December 1901 he died 
somewhat suddenly at Bath. Besides treatises on Surgical 
Operations and Antiseptic Surgery, and numerous contributions 
to the medical journals, Mac(!onna(' was the author of Work 
under the Red Cross and of an interesting volume commemorat- 
ing the centenary of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1900. 
The latter contains biographical notices of all the masters and 
presidents up to that date. 

MoCORMlOK, CYRUS HALL (1809-1884), American inventor 
of grain-harvesting machinery, was born at Walnut Grove, in 
what is now Roane countv%W.Va.,U.S.A., on the 15th of February 
1809. His father was a farmer who had invented numerous 
labour-saving devictes for farm work, but after repeated efforts 
had failed in his attempts to construct a successful grain-cutting 
machine. In 1831, Cyrus, then twenty-two years old, took 
up the problem, and after careful study ('(instructed a machine 
which was successfully employed in the late harvest of 1831 and 
patented in 1834. The McCormick reaper after further im- 
provements pixived a complete success ; and in 1847 the inventor 
removed to Chicago, where he established large works for manu- 
facturing his agricultural machines. William H. Seward has 
said of McCormick’s invention, that owing to it “ the line of 
civilization moves westward thirty miles each year.” Numerous 
prizes and Ihedals were awarded for his reaper, and he was 
elected a corresponding member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, ” as having done more for the cause of agriculture 
than any other living man.” He died in Chicago on the 13th 
of May 1884. 

Sec Herbert N. Caason, Cyrus Hall McCormick : his Life and Work 
(Chicago, 1909). 

lf*G08H, JAMES (1811-1894), Scottish philosophical writer, 
was bom of a Covenanting family in Ayrshire, on the 1st of 
April; 1^1 1. He studied at Glasgow and Edinburgh, receiving 
at the latter university liis M.A., at the suggestion of Sir William 
Hamilton, for an essay on the Stoic philosophy. He became 
a minister of the Established Church of Scotland, first at Arbroath 
and then at Brechin, and took part in the Free Church movement 
of 1843. I*' *852 h<‘ was appointed professor of logic and meta- 
phyrics in Queen’s College, Belfast ; and in 1868 was chosi n 
president and professor of philosophy of the college of New 
Jersey, at Ihrinceton. He resigned the presidency in 1888, 
kut continued to fill the chair of philosophy till his death on 
the r6th of November 1894. was most successful in college 
administrarian, a good lecturer and on effective preacher. His 
geneni philosophical attitude and method were Hamiltooian; 
he insisted on si vering reli^ous and philosophical data from 
merely physical, and though he added little to original thought, 
he dearly restated and vigorously used the condusiuns of 


others. In his controversial writings he often failed to undei^ 
stand the real significance of the views which he attacked, and 
much of his criticism is superficial. 

His chief works are : Method of Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral (Edinburgh, 1850; 5th ed., 1850, and frequently republished 
in New York); 7 'he Typical forms and Special Ends m Creation 
(Edinburgh, 1855; new editions, New York, 1807-1880); Intuitions 
of the Mind inductively investigated (London and New York, i860; 
3rd rev. ed., 1872); An Examination of Mr J. S, Mill's Philosophy 
(London and New York, 18OO; enlarged 1871, seveiial eds.); Phiio^ 
sophical Papers containing (1) "Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Logic,” (2) " Reply to Mr Mill's third editwn,” and (3) ‘ rre.senl 
State of Moral Philosophy in Britain Religious Aspects of Evolution 
(New York, 1888; 2nd ed., 1890). For complete list of his writings 
see J. H. Dulles, MoCosh Bibho^aphy (Princoton, 1895). 

MCCOY, SIR FREDERICK (1823-1899), British palaeontolo- 
gist, the son of Dr Simon McCoy, was bom in Dublin in 1823, 
and was educated in that cit)^ for the medichl profession. His 
interests, howler, became early centred in natural history, 
and especially in geolog)^ and at the age of eighteen he published 
a Catalogue of Organic Remains compiled from specimens 
exhibited in the Rotunda at Dublin (1841). He assisted Sir 
R. J. Griffith {g.v.) by studying the fossils of the carboniferous 
and Silurian rocks of Ireland, and they prepared a joint Synopsis 
of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland (1846). In 1846 Sedgwick 
secured his services, and for at least four years he devoted 
himself to the determination and arrangement of the fossils 
in the Woodwardian Museum at Cambridge. Sedgwick wrote 
of him as “ an excellent naturalist, an incomparable and most 
philosophical palaeontologist, and one of the steadiest and 
quickest workmen that ever undertook the arrangement of a 
museum ” {Life and Letters oj Sedg;ivick, ii. 194). Together 
they prepared the important and now classic work entitled 
A Synopsis of the Classification of the British Palaeozoic 
Rocks, with a Systematic Description of the British Palaeozoic 
Fossils in the Geological Museum of the Vniversity oj Cambridge 
(1855). Meanwhile McCoy in 1850 had been appointed pro- 
fessor of geology in Queen’s College, Belfast, and in 1854 he 
accepted the newly founded professorship of natural science in 
the university of Melbourne. There he lectured for upwards 
of thirty years; he established the National Museum of Natural 
History and Geologv in Mellx)ume, of which he was director; 
and becoming associated with the geological survey of Victoria 
as palaeontologist, he issued a series of decades entitled Pro- 
dronius of the Palaeontology of Victoria. He also issued the 
Prodr omus oj the Zoology oj Victoria. IV) loail societies he 
contributed many papers, and he continued his active scientific 
work for fifty-eight years — his last contribution, " Note on a new 
Australian JHcrygotus,” being printed in the Geological Magazine 
for May 3899. He was elected F.R.S. in 1:880, and was «ne 
of the first to receive the Hon. D.SJe. from the university of 
Cambridge. In t886 he was made C.M.G., and in 1891 K.C.M.G. 
He died in Melbourne on the i6th of May 1899. 

Obituary (with bibliography) in Geol, Mag,, 1899, p. 283. 

M*GRIE, THOMAS (1772-1835), Scottish historian and divine, 
was born at Duns in Berwickshire in November 1772. He 
studied in Edinburgh University, and in 1796 he was ordained 
minister of the Second Associate Congregation, Edinburgh. In 
1806, however, with some others M'Crie seceded from the 
” general associate synod,” and formed the “ constitutional 
associate presbytery,” afterwards merged in the “ original 
seceders.” He was consequently deposed by tlie associate 
synod, and his congregation withdrew with him and built 
another place of worship in which he officiated until his deatL 
M'Crie devoted himself to investigations into the history, 
constitution and polity of the churches of the Reformation; 
and the first-fruits of his study were given to the public in 
November x8ii as T/ie Lije oj John Knox, containing Illustrations 
oj the History oj the Rejormation in Scotland, which procured 
for the author the degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University, 
an honour conferred then for the first time upon a Scottish 
dissenting minister. This work, of great learning and value^ 
exercised an important influence on public opinion at the time. 
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At the solicitation of his friend Andrew Thomson, M'Crie 
became a contributor to The Edinburgh Christian Instructor ^ 
and in 1817 he subjected some of Sir W. Scott’s works to a 
criticism which took the form of a vindication of the Covenanters. 
Preserving the continuity of his historical studies, he followed 
up his first work with The Life of Andrew MelviUe (1819). In 
1827 he published a History of the Progress and Suppression 
of the Reformation in Italy ^ and in 1829 a History of the Progress 
and Suppression of the Reformation in Spain, 

His latest literary undertaking was a life of John Calvin. 
Only three chapters were completed when the writer died on 
the 5th of August 1835, leaving four sons and one daughter. 

See ThomaR MKZric (1797-1875), Life of T. M*Crie (1840), and 
Hugh Miller, My Schools and Schoolmasters (x8(>9). 

MACOULLAGH, JAMES (1809-1847), Irish mathematician 
and physicist, was l'>()m in 1809 near Strahane, Ireland. After 
a brilliant career at I’rinity College, Dublin, he was elected 
fellow in 1832. From 1832 to 1843 he held the chair of mathe- 
matics ; and during his tenure of this post he improved in a 
most marked manner the position of his university as a mathe- 
matical centre. In 1843 he was transferred to the chair of 
natural philosophy. Overwork, mainly on subjects beyond 
the natural range of his powers, induced mental disease j and 
he died by his own hand in October 1847. 

His Works were published in 1880. Their distinguishing feature 
is the geometry — which has rarely been applied citlier to pure space 
problems or to known physical questions such as the rotation of a 
rigid solid or the properties of Fresnel's wave-surface with such 
singular elegance; in this re-specl his work takes rank with that of 
Louis Poinsot. One spticially remarkable geometrical discovery of 
MacCullagh's is tlial of tlie ‘'^modular generation of surfaces of the 
second degree and a noteworthy contribution to physical optip 
is hia “ theorem of the polar plane.” But his methods, which, in 
less known subjects, were almost entirely tentative, were altogether 
inadequate to the solution of the more profound physical problems 
to which his attention was mainly devoted, such a.s the theory of 
double refraction, &c. See G. (i. Stokes's ” Rejiort on Double 
Refraction ” { 11 . A. liepori, i8()2). 

MacCULLOCH, HORATIO (1805-1867), Scottish landscape 
painter, was bom in Glasgow. He studied for a year under 
John Knox, a Glasgow landscapist of some repute, was then 
engaged at (!umn(X’k, painting the ornamental lids of snuff- 
boxes, and afterwards employed in Edinburgh by Lizars, the 
engraver, to colour the illustrations in Selby’s British Birds and | 
similar works. Meanwhile he was working unweariedly from 
nature, greatly influenced in his early practice by the water- 
colours of H. W. Williams. Returning to Glasgow in some four 
or five years, he was employed on several large pictures for the 
decoration of a public hall in St George’s Place, and he did a 
little as a theatrical si^ene-painter. About this time he was 
greatly impressed with a picture by Thom.son of Duddingston. 
Gradually MacCulloch asserted his individuality, and formed his 
own style on a close study of nature; his works form an inter- 
esting link between the old world of Scottish landscape and the 
new. In 1829 MacCulloch first figured in the Royal Scottish 
Academy’s exhibition, and year by year, till his death on the 
24th of June 1807, he was a regular exhibitor. In 1838 he was 
elected a member of the Scottish Academy. The subjects of 
his numerous landscapes were taken almost exclusively from 
Scottish scenery. 

Several works by MacCulloch were engraved by William Miller and 
William Forrest, and a volume of photographs from his landscapes, 
with an excellent biographical notice of uie artist l.»y Alexander 
Fraser, R.S.A,, was publi^ed in Edinburgh in 1872. 

MCGULLOOHy HUGH (1808-1895), American finanoier, was 
born at Kennlsbunk, Maine, on the 7th of December 1808. He 
was educated at Bowdoin College, studied law in Boston, and 
in 1835 practice at Fort Wayne, Indiana. He was cashier 
and manager of the Fort Wayne branch of the old state bank 
of Indiana from 1835 to 1857, and president of the new state 
bonk from 1857 to 1863. Notwithstanding his opposition to 
the National Banking Act 1862, be was selected by Secretary 
Chase as comptroller of the currency in 1863 to put the new 
system into operation. His work was so successful that he was 
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appointed secretary of the treasury by Fkicsidont Lino^^ lia 
1865, and was continued in office by President Johnum until the 
close of his administration in 1869. In his fii^ianmial mport^ 
issued on the 4th of December 1865, he strongly ur|;ed the 
retirement of the legal tenders or greenbacks as a preltminary 
to the resumption of specie payments. In accordance with this 
suggestion sit act was passed, on the 12th of March 1B66, author- 
izing the retirement of not more than #io>ocio,qoo m six months 
and not more than $4,000,000 per month tfaereaftcr, but it met 
with strong opposition and wa.s repealed on the 4(th of February 
i868, after only $48,000,000 had been retired. He was much 
disa^ointed by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality of the legal tenders 1(12 
Wallace 457). Soon after the close of his term of ofioeMoOullod!! 
went to I^gland, and spent six years (1870-1876) oa a moniber 
of the banking firm of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. Fi»otn 
October 1884 until the close of President Arthur’s term of office 
in March 1885 he was again secretary of the trea8ur>\ He died 
at his home near Washington, D.C., on the a4Jth of May 2895* 

The chief authority for the life of McCulloch is his own book, Mi$n 
and Measures of Half a Cmtury (New York, 1888). 

MHIUIXOOH* SIR JAMES (i8i9-*x 893), Au.stralian statesman, 
was bom in Glasgow. He entered the house of Denniatoua 
Brothers, became a partner, and went to Melbourne to open a 
branch. In 1854, shortly after his arrival in Victoria, he was 
appointed a nominee member of the Legislative Council, and in 
the first Legislative Assembly under the new constitution was 
returned for the electorate of the Wimmera. In 1857 he was 
appointed minister of trade and customs in the second ministry 
(if Haines, which lasted till 1858, and subsequently he became 
treasurer in the Nicholson administration, which held office 
from October 1859 to November i860. In June 1862 the third 
O’Shanassy ministry was defeated by a combination between 
a section of its supporters led by M‘CuUorb and the opposition 
proper under Heales, and M‘Culloch became premier and chief 
secretary. Hitherto he had been regarded as a supporter of 
the landed, squatting and importing interests, but the coalition 
ministry introduced a number of measures which at the time 
were regarded by the propertied classes in the colony ns revolu- 
tionary. In addition to passing a 1 -and Bill, which extended 
the principle of free selection and deferred payments, the ministry 
announced their intention of reducing the duties on the export 
of gold and the import duties upon tea and sugar, and of supplyr 
ing the deficiency by the imposition of duties ranging from 5 to 
10 % upon a number of articles which entered into competition 
with the local industries, ti)us intfoducing protection. The 
mercantile community took alarm at the proposal and at the 
general election of 1864 the minister^ policy was warmly 
opposed. But a majority was returned in its favour, and a new 
tariff was carried through the popular brantii of the legisleturfe. 
There was no probability of its being assented to by the Council,, 
which, under the ( i>n.stitution, had the power of rejecting, 
although it could not amend, any money Bill. The government 
therefore decided upon tucking the tariff to the Appropriation 
Bill, and compelling the Council either to agrfee to the new fiscal 
proposals or to refuse to pay the public creditors and the civil 
servants. The Council accepted the challenge, Md rejected 
the Appropriation Bill. But McCulloch and his colleagues, 
would not give way. They continued to collect the new duties 
under the authority of the Assembly, and took advanta|;e lOf a 
clause in the Audit Act which directed the governor to sign the 
necessary warrants for the payment of any sum owanted by 
verdicts in the supreme court in favour of persons who had efied 
the government. M ‘ Culloch borrowed {40,000 from the London* 
Chartered Bank, of which he was a director, to meet peeSsing 
payments, and the bank at his instigation sued the government 
for the amount of the advance. The attomey«general at once 
accepted jud^ent, and the g^ernor, placed himself^ 

unreservedly in the hands of his minktm, ttgnBdthe neiCifSSa^ 
warrant, and the Treasury repaid to the bank the amount of its 
advance, plus interest and costs. In the next eession the tariff 
was again sent up to the Council, whkh promptly rejected it, 
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whereupon the ministry dissolved the assembly and appealed 
to the country. The result of the general election was to 
increase M‘Culloch’s majority, and the tariff was again sent to 
the Council, only to be again rejected. McCulloch resigned, but 
no member of the opposition was willing to form a ministry, 
and he resumed ofhce. Eventually a conference between the 
two houses was held, and the Council passed the tariff, after a 
few modifications in it had been agreed to by the Assembly. 
Just at the moment that peace was restored, the governor. 
Sir Charles Darling, was recalled by the home government, on 
the ground that he had displayed partisanship by assisting 
M‘Culloch’s government and their majority in the Assembly to 
coerce the Council. In order to show their gratitude to the dis- 
missed governor, the Assembly decided to grant a sum of £20,000 
to Lady Darling. The home government intimated that Sir 
Charles Darling must retire from the Colonial service if this gift 
were accepted by his wife, but M‘Culloch included the money in 
the annual Appropriation Bill, with the result that it was re- 
jected by the Council. The new governor, Viscount Canterbury, 
was less complaisant than his predecessor, but after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to obtain other advisers, he agreed to recommend 
the Council to pass the Appropriation Bill with the £20,000 grant 
included. The Upper House declined to adopt this course, and 
again rejected the Bill. A long and bitter struggle between 
the two Chamliers ended in another general election in 1868, 
which still further increased the ministerial majority ; but Lord 
Canterbuf)', in obedience to instructions from the colonial office, 
declined to do anything to facilitate the passage of the Darling 
grant. M‘C!ulloch resigned, and after protracted negotiations 
Sir Charles Sladen formed from the minority in the Assembly a 
ministry which only lasted two months. The deadlock seemed 
likely to become more stringent than ever, when a communica- 
tion was received from Sir Charles Darling, that neither he nor 
his wife could receive anything like a donation from the people 
of Victoria. 'I’he attempt to pass the grant was therefore aban- 
doned, and in July t868 MTulloch resumed office with different 
colleagues, but resigned in the following year, when he was 
knighted. He formed a third ministry in 1870. During this 
third administration he passed a measure through both houses 
which secured a life annuity of £1000 per annum to Lady Darling. 
Additional taxation being necessary, Sir James M‘Culloch was 
urged l)y his protectionist supporters to increase the import 
duties, but he refused, and proposed to provide for the deficit 
by levying a tax upon town, suburban and country property. 
This proposal was defeated in the Assembly; Sir James resigned 
in June 1871, and was appointed agent-general for Victoria in 
London. Hft. held that appointment till 1873, was created 
K.C!.M.G. in 1874, returned to the colony the same year, and 
in 1875 formed his fourth and last ministry, which kept power 
till May 1877, when his party was defeated at the general elec- 
tion. During his eighteen months of office he had to encounter 
a persistent opposition from Berr}' and his followers, who 
• systematically obstruc'ted the business of the Assembly, on the 
ground that the acting-governor, Sir William Stawell, had 
improperly refused a dissolution. Sir James M‘Culloch, to 
counteract this obstruction, invented the closure, which was 
afterwards introduced with some modifications into the Hou.se 
of Commons. After his defeat in 1877 Sir James retired from 
public life and returned to England, where he died on the 30th 
of January 1893 at Ewell, Surrey. He was twice married- first, 
in 1841, to Susan, daughter of the Rev. James Ren wick, of 
Muirton, Scotland ; secondly, in 1867, to Margaret, daughter 
of William Inglis, of Walflat, Dumbartonshire. He left the 
house of Dennistoun Brothers in 1862, and founded a new firm 
at Melbourne in conjunction with Leishman, Inglis &• Co. of 
London, under the title of M‘Culloch, Sellars & Co. He held 
several important commercial positions, and was president of 
the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce. (G. c. L.) 

MACOULLOCH, JOHN U773“i®35)’ Scottish geologist, de- 
scended from the Maccullochs of Nether Ardwell in Galloway, 
was horn m Guernsey, on the 6th of October 1773, his mother 
being a natK-e of that island. Having displayed remarkable 


powers as a boy, he was sent to study medicine in the university 
of Edinburgh, where he qualified as M.D. in 1793, then 
entered the army as assistant surgeon. Attaching himself to 
the artillery, he became chemist to the board of ordnance (1803). 
He still continued, however, to practise for a time as a physician, 
and during the years 1807-1811 he resided at Blackheath. In 
tSii he communicated his first papers to the Geological Society. 
They were devoted to an elucidation of the geological structure 
of Guernsey, of the Channel Islands, and of Heligoland. The 
evidence they afforded of his capacity, and the fact that he 
already had received a scientific appointment, probably led to 
his being selected in the same year to make some geological and 
mineralogical investigations in Scotland. He was asked to 
report upon stones adapted for use in powder-mills, upon the 
suitability of the chief Scottish mountains for a repetition of 
the pendulum experiments previously conducted by Maskelyne 
and Playfair at Schiehallion, and on the deviations of the 
plumb-line along the meridian of the Trigonometrical Survey. 
In the course of tlie explorations necessary for the purposes of 
these reports he made extensive observations on the geology 
and mineralogy of Scotland. He formed also a collection of 
the mineral productions and rocks of that country, which he 
presented to the Geological Society in 1814. In that year he 
was appointed geologist to the Trigonometrical Survey; and in 
1816-1817 he was president of the Geological Society. Com- 
paratively little had been done in the investigation of Scottish 
geology, and finding the field so full of promise, he devoted 
himself to its cultivation with great ardour. One of his most 
important labours was the examination of the whole range of 
islands along the west of Scotland, at that time nut easily 
visited, and presenting many obstacles to a scientific explorer. 
The results of this survey appeared (1819) in the form of his 
Description of the Western Inlands of Scotland, including the Isle 
of Man (2 vols. 8vo, with an atlas of plates in 4to), which forms 
one of the classical treati.ses on British geology. He was elected 
F.R.S. in 1820. He continued to write papers, chiefly on the 
rocks and minerals of Scotland, and had at last gathered so 
large an amount of information that the government was pre- 
vailed upon in the year 1826 to employ him in the preparation 
of a geological map of Scotland. From that date up to the time 
of his death he returned each summer to Scotland and traversed 
every district of the kingdom, inserting the geological features 
upon Arrowsmith’s map, the only one then available for his 
purpose. He completed the field-work in 1832, and in 1834 his 
map and memoir were ready for publication, but these were not 
issued until 1836, the year after he died. Among his other 
works the following may be mentioned ; A Geological Classifi- 
cation of Rocks with Descriptive Synopses of the Species and 
Varieties, comprising the Elements of Practical Geology (1821); 
The Highlands and Western Isles of Scotland, in a .series of letters 
to Sir Walter Scott (4 vols., 1824) ; A System of Geology, with a 
Theory of the Earth and an Examination of its Connexion with the 
Sacred Records (2 vols., 1831). During a visit to Cornwall he 
was killed by being dragged along in the wheel of his carriage, 
on the 2ist of August 1835. 

In penning an obituary notice, C. Lycll in i83() {Proc. Geol. Soc. 
b* .357) acknowledged '^with gratitude" that he had "received 
more instruction from Macculloch’s labours in geology than from 
those of any living writer.” 

MCCULLOCH, JOHN RAMSAY (1789-1864), British economist 
and statistician, was born on the ist of March 1789 at Whithorn 
in Wigtownshire. His family belonged to the class of “ states- 
men/’ or small landed proprietors. He was for some time 
employed at Edinburgh as a clerk in the office of a writer to 
the signet. But, the Scotsman newspaper having been estab- 
lished at the beginning of 1817, M'Culloch sent a contribution 
to the fourth number, the merit of which was at once recognized ; 
he soon became connected with the management of the paper, 
and during 1818 and 1819 acted as editor. Most of his articles 
related to questions of political economy, and he delivered 
lectures in Edinburgh on that science. He now also began to 
writi? on subjects of the same class in the Edinburgh Review, 
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his first contribution being an article on Ricardo’s PrincifUs 
of Political Economy in 1818. Within the next few years he 
gave both public lectures and private instruction in London 
on political economy. In 1823 he was chosen to fill the lecture- 
ship established by subscription in honour of the meniory of 
Ricardo. A movement was set on foot in 1825 by Jeffrey and 
others to induce the government to found in the university of 
Edinburgh a chair of political economy, separate from that of 
moral philosophy, the intention being to obtain the appointment 
for M‘Culloch. This project fell to the ground; but in i8a8 he 
was made professor of political economy in London University. 
He then fixed his residence permanently in London, where he 
continued his literary work, being now one of the regular writers 
in the Edinburgh Review. In 1838 he was appointed comptroller 
of the stationery office; the duties of this position, which he 
held till his death, he discharged with conscientious fidelity, 
and introduced important reforms in the management of the 
department. Sir Robert Peel, in recognition of the services he 
had rendered to political science, conferred on him a literary 
pension of £200 per annum. He was elected a foreign associate 
of the Institute of France (Academic des sciences morales et 
politiques). He died in Ix)ndon, after a short illness, on the 1 ith 
of November 1864, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. To 
his personal character and social qualities very favourable 
testimony was borne by those who knew him best. In general 
politics he always remained a Whig pure and simple ; though he 
was in intimate relations with James Mill and his circle, he 
never shared the Radical opinions of that group. 

M'Culloch cannot be regarded as an original thinker on political 
economy. Me did not contribute any new ideas to that science, or 
introduce any noteworthy correction of the views, either as to 
method or doctrine, generally accepted by the dominant school of 
his day. Rut the work he did must be pronounced, in relation to 
the wants of his time, a very valuable one. His name will probably 
be less permanently associated with anything he has written on 
economic science, strictly so called, than with his great statistical 
and other compilations. His Dictionary of Commerce and Comnierctal 
Navigation (1832) and his Statistical Account of the British Empire 
(1837) remain imposing monuments of his extensive and varied 
knowledge and his indefatigable industry. Another useful work 
of reference, also the fruit of wide erudition and much labour, is his 
Literature of Political Economy (1845). 'Jliough weak on the side 
of the foreign literature of the science, it is very valuable as a 
critical and biographical guide to Rriti.sh writers. 

McCullough, JOHN EDWARD (1837-1885), American 
actor, was bom in C'oleraine, Ireland, on the 2nd of November 
1837. He went to America at the age of sixteen, and made his 
first appearance on the stage at the Arch Street Tlieatre, Phila- 
delphia, in 1857. In support of Edwin Forrest and Edwin 
Booth he played second roles in Shakespearian and other 
tragedies, and Forrest left him by will all his prompt books. 
Virginius was his greatest success, although even in this part 
and as Othello he was coldly received in England (t88i). In 
1884 he broke down physically and mentally, and he died in 
an asylum at Philadelphia on the 8th of November 1885. 

IIAOCUNN, HAMISH (1868- ), Scottish musical com- 

poser, was bom at Greenock, the son of a shipowner, and was 
educated at the Royal College of Music. His first success was 
with the overture Land of the Mountain and Flood in 1887 at 
the Crystal Palace, and this was followed by other composi- 
tions, with a characteristic Scottish colouring. From 1888 to 
1894 he was a professor at the Royal College of Music, and this 
latter year saw both his marriage to a daughter of John Pettie, 
R.A., and the production of his opera Jeanie Deans at Edin- 
burgh. He was for some years conductor to the Carl Rosa 
Opera company, and subsequently to other companies. His 
opera Diarmid was produced at Covent Garden in 1897, and his 
other music includes cantatas, overtures, part-songs, instru- 
mental pieces, and songs, all markedly Scottish in type. 

MACDONALD, FLORA (1722-1790), Jacobite heroine, was 
the daughter of Ranald Macdonald of Milton in the island of 
South Uist in the Hebrides, and his wife Marion the daughter 
of Angus Macdonald, minister of South Uist. Her father died 
v/hen she was a child, and her mother was abducted and 
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married by Hugh Macdonald of Armadale. She was brought 
up under the care of the chief of her clan, Macdonald of 
Clanranald, and was partly educated in Edinburgh. In June 
1746 she was living in Benbecula in the Hebrides -^en 
Prince Charles Edward (q.v.) took refuge there after 
battle of Culloden. The prince’s companion, Captain O’Neill, 
sought her help. The island was held for the government by 
the local militia, but the secret symjpathies of the Macdonaldb 
were with the Jacobite cause. After some heshatibn Flora 
promised to help. At a later period she told the duke of 
Cumberland, son of George III. and commander-in-chief in 
Scotland, that she acted from charity and would have helped 
him also if he had been defeated and in distress, a statement 
which need not be accepted as quite literally* true. The 
commander of the militia in the island, a Macdonald, who ^ 
probably admitted into the secret, gave her a pass to the main- 
land for herself, a manservant, an Irish spinning maid, Betty 
Burke, and a boat’s crew of six men. The prince was disguised 
as Betty Burke. After a first repulse at Watmish, the party 
landed at Portree. The prince was hidden in a cave while 
Flora Macdonald found help for him in the neighbourhood, and 
was finally able to escape. He had left Benbecula on the a7th of 
June. The talk of the boatmen brought suspicion on Flora 
Macdonald, and she was arrested and brought to London. 
After a short imprisonment in the Tower, she was allowed to 
live outside of it, under the guard of a “ messenger “ or woIct. 
When the Act of Indemnity was passed in 1747 she was left at 
liberty. Her courage and loyalty had gained her general 
sympathy, which was increased by her pood manners and nntle 
character. Dr Johnson, who saw her in 1773, describes ner os 
“ a woman of soft features, gentle manners and elegant pres- 
ence.” In 1750 she married Allen Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 
and in 1773 Ihcv emigrated to America. In the War of Inde- 
pendence he .served the British government and was taken 
prisoner. In 1779 his wife returned home in a merchant ship 
which was attacked by a privateer. She refused to leave the 
deck during the action, and was wounded in the arm. She died 
on the 5th of March 1790. There is a statue to her memory 
in Inverness. Flora Macdonald had a large family of sonS) 
who mostl)- entered the army or navy, and two daughters. 

Sec A. C. Ewald, Life and Times of Prince Charles Edward (!886). 
The so-called Autobiography of Flora Macdonald, published by her 
grand-daughter F. I'. Walde (1870) is of small value. 

MACDONALD, GEORGE (1824-1905). Scottish novelist and 
poet, was bom at Hiintly, Aberdeenshire. His father, a farmer, 
was one of the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and a direct descendant 
of one of the families that suffered in the massacre. 
Macdonald’s youth was passed in his native toTO, iindw the 
immediate influence of the Congregational Church, and in an 
atmosphere strongly impregnated with Calvinism. He to<rft 
his degree at Al^rdeen University, and migrated thence to 
London, studying at Highbury College for the Congregational 
ministry. In 1850 he was appointed pastor of Trinity Congre-^ 
gational Church, Arundel, and, after resigning his ciw there, 
was engaged in ministerial work in Manchester. His h^lth, 
however, was unequal to the strain, and after a short sojourn 
in Algiers he settled in I^ondon and adopted the profession of 
literature. In 1856 he published his first book. Within and 
Without, a dramatic poem; following it in 1857 with a volume 
of Poems, and in 1858 by the delightful “ faerie romance ” 
Phantasies. His first conspicuous success was achieved in 186* 
with David Elginbrod, the forerunner of a number of popnlar 
novels, which include Alec Forbes of Howglen (1865), Afinals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood (1866), Robert Falconer (1868), Malcoim 
(1875), The Marquis of Lossie (1877), and Donal Grant (1883). 
He was for a time editor of Go^ Words for the Young, and Icc-' 
tured successfully in America in 1872-1873. He wrote admirable 
stories for the young, and published some volumes of sermont. 

In 1877 he was given a civil fist pension. He died on the 18th 
of September 1905. 

Both as preacher and as lecturer on literary topics George 
Macdonald’s sincerity and moral enthusiasm cxerci^ great 
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influence upon thoughtful minds. His \'CTse is homely and 
direct, and marked b>' religious fervour and simplicity. As a 
portrayer of Scottish peasant-life in fiction he was the precursor 
of a large school, which has benefited by his example and sur- 
passed its original leader in popularity. The religious tone of 
his novels is relieved by tolerance and a broad spirit of humour, 
and tlu! simpler emotions of humble life arc sympathetically 
treated. 

MACDONALD, SIB HECTOR ARCHIBALD (1852-1903), 
British soldier, was born of humble parentage at Muir of Allan- 
Grunge, Ross-.shire, Scotland, in 1852. As a boy he was employed 
in a draper's shop at Dingwall, but in 1870 he enlisted in the 
92nd (Gordon) Highlanders. He rose rapidly tlirough the non- 
commissioned ranks, and had already been a colour-sergeant 
for some years when, in the Afghan War of 1879, he dis- 
tinguished himself in the presence of the enemy so much as 
to be promoted to commissioned rank, his advancement being 
ecjually acceptable to his brother officers and popular with the 
rank and file. As a subaltern he served in the first Boer War 
of 1880-81, and at Majuba, where he was made prisoner, his 
bravery was so conspicuous that General Joubert gave him 
back his sword. In 1885 he served under Sir Evelyn Wood 
in the reorganization of the Egyptian army, and he took part 
in the Nile Expedition of that year. In 1888 he became a 
regimental captain in the British service, but continued to 
serve in the Egyptian army, being particularly occupied with 
the training of the Sudanese battabons. In 1889 he received 
the D.S.O. for his conduct at Toski, and in 1891, after the 
action at Tokar, he was promoted substantive major. In 
1896 he commanded a brigade of the Egyptian army in the 
Dongola Expedition, and during the following campaigns he 
distinguished himself in every engagement, above all in the 
final battle of Omdurman (1898), at the crisis of which Mac- 
donald’s Sudane.se brigade, manceuvring as a unit with the 
coolness and precision of the parade ground, repulsed tlie most 
determined attack of the Mahdists. After this great service 
Macdonald's name became famous in England and Scotland, 
the popular sobriquet of “ Fighting Mac " testifying the 
intere.st aroused in the public mind by his career and his soldierly 
personality. He was promoted colonel in the army and ap- 
pointed an aide-de-camp to the queen, and in jSgg he was 
promoted major-getieral and appointed to a command in India. 
In December 1899 he was called to South Africa to command the 
Highland Brigade, which had just suficred very heavily and had 
lost its commander, Major-General A. G. Wauchopc, in the 
battle of Magersfontein. He cximmanded the brigade through- 
out Lord RoluTts’.s Paardeberg, Bloemfontein and JVetoria 
operations, arid in 1901 he was made a In 1902 he 

was appointed to command the troops in Ceylon, but early in 
the following year (March 25, 1903) he committed suicide 
in Paris. A memorial to this brilliant soldier, in the form of 
a tower 100 ft. high, was erected at Dingwall and completed 
in 1907. 

MACDONALD, JACQUES ETIENNE JOSEPH ALEXANDRE 

(1765-1840), duke of Taranto and marshal of France, was born 
at Sedan on the 17th of November 1765. His father came of an 
old Jacobite family, which had followed James II. to France, 
and was a near relative of the iielebrated Flora Macdonald. 
In 1785 Macdonald joined the legion raised to support the 
revolutionary party in Holland against the Prussians, and 
after it was disbanded he received a commission in the regiment 
of Dillon. On the breaking out of the Revolution, the regiment 
of Dillon remained eminently loyal, with the exception of 
Macdonald, who was in love witli Mile Jacob, whose father 
was enthusia.stic for the doiUrincs of the Revolution. Diret'tJy 
after his marriage he was appointed aide-de-camp to General 
Dumouriez. He distinguished himself at Jemmape.s, and was 
promoted colonel in 1793. He refused to desert to the Austrians 
with Dumouriez, and as a reward was made general of brigade, 
and appointed to commantf^the leading lirigade in Pichegru’.** 
invasion of Holland. His knowledge of the country proved 
most useful, and he was instrumental in the capture of the 
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Dutch fleet by French hussars. In 1797, having been made 
general of division, he served fbst in the army of the Rhine and 
then in that of Italy, When be, reached Italy, the peace of 
( ampo Formio had been signed, and Bonaparte had returned 
to France; but, under the direction of Berthier, Macdonald 
first occupied Rome, of which he was made governor, and then 
in conjunction with Championnot he defeated General Mack, 
and revolutionized the kingdom of Naples under the title of the 
Parthenopaean Republic. When Suvarov invaded northern Italy, 
and was winning back the conquests of Bonaparte, Macdonald 
cdlected all the troops in the peninsula and moved northwards. 
With but 30,000 men he attacked, at the Trebbia, Suvarov with 
50,000, end after three days’ fighting, during which he held 
the Russians at bay, and gave time for Moreau to come up, 
lie retired in good order to Genoa. After this. gallant behaviour 
he was made governor of Versailles, and acquiesced, if he did 
not co-operate, in the events of the i8th Brumafre. In 1800 
he received the command of the army in Switzerland which 
was to maintain the communications between the armies of 
Germany and of Italy. He carried out his orders to the letter, 
and at last, in the winter of i8oo-i, he was ordered to march 
over the Spliigen Pass. I’his achievement is fully described 
by Mathicu Dumas, who was chief of his staff, and is at least 
as noteworthy as Bonaparte's famous passage of the St Bernard 
before Marengo, though followed by no such successful battle. 
On his return to Paris Macdonald married the widow of 
General Joubert, and was appointed French plenipotentiary in 
Denmark. Returning in 1805 he associated himself with Moreau 
and incurred the dislike of Napoleon, who did not include him 
in his first creation of marshals. Till 1809 he remained without 
employment, but in that year Napoleon gave him the command 
of a corps and the duties of military adviser to the young prince 
Eugdne Beauhamais, viceroy of Italy. He led the army from 
Italy till its junction with Napoleon, and at Wagram commanded 
the celebrated column of attack which broke the Austrian ('ejitre 
and won the victory. Na|X)leon made him marshal of France 
on the field of battle, and presently created him duke of Taranto. 
In 1810 he .served in Spain, and in 1812 he commanded the left 
wing of the grajul army for the invasion of Russia. In 1813, 
after sharing in the battles of I.iitzen and Bautzen, he was 
ordered to invade Silesia, where Bliicher defeated him with 
great loss at the Katzbach (see Napoleonic Campaigns). After 
the terrible battle of Leipzig he was ordered with Prince Ponia- 
towski to cover the evacuation of Leipzig; after the blowing 
up of the bridge, he managed to swim the Elster, while Ponia- 
towski was drowned. During the defensive campaign of 1814 
Macdonald again distinguished himselt ; ho was one of the 
marshals sent by Napoleon to take his abdication in favour 
of his son to J^aris. When all were deserting their old master, 
Macdonald remained faithful to him. lie was directed by 
Napoleon to give in his adherence to the new regime, and was 
presented by him with the sabre of Murad Bey tor his fidelity. 
At the Restoration he was made a peer of France and knight 
grand cross of the order of St Louis ; Iw remained faithful to 
the new order of things during the Hundred Days. In 1815 
he became ( liancellor of the Legion of Honour (a post be held 
till 1831), in t8i6 major-general of the royal bodyguard, and he 
took a great part in the discussions in the House of Peers, voting 
consistently as a moderate Liberal. In 1823 he married Mile 
de Bourgony, b> whom he had a son, Alexander, who succeeded 
on his death in 1840 as duke of Taranto. From 1830 his 
life was spent in retirement at his country place Courcelles- 
le-Roi (Seine et Oise), where he died on the 7th of September 
1840. 

Macdonald had none of that military genius which dis- 
tinguished Davout, Mass^a and Lannes, nor of that military 
science conspicuous in Marmont and St Cyr, but nevertiieleBs 
his campaign in Switzerland gives him a rank far superior to 
such mere generals of division as Oudinot and Dupont. Thus 
capacity for independent command made Napoleon, in spite 
of his defeats at the I'rebbia and the Katzbach, trust him 
with large commands till the end of his career. As a man, his 
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character caimot be spoken of too highly ; no stain of cruelty 
or faithlessness rests on him. 

Macdonald was specially fortunate in the accounts of his militai^ . 
exploits, Mathieu Dumas tmd S^gur having been on hib start in 
Switzerland. . See Dumas, Ev^nements militaires ; and S6gur's rare 
tract, Lettre suv la campagne du Ginhal Macdonald dans les Grtsons 
tn et I So/ (i8oa), and Eloge (1842). His memoirs were pub- 
lished in 1892 (£ng. trans., RecoUecitons of Manr^hal Macdonald) y 
but arc brief and wanting in balance. 

MACDONALD, SIR JOHN ALEXANDER (1815-1891), first 
premier of the dominion of Canada, was born in Gla^ow on the 
nth of January 1815, the third child of Hugh Mai^onald 
(d. 1841), a native of Sutherlandshire. The family emigrated 
to Canada in 1820, settling first at Kingston, Ontario. At the 
age of fifteen Macdonald entered a law ofiire ; he was called to 
the bar in 1836, and began practice in Kingston, with immediate 
success. Macdonald enterexl upon his active career at a critical 
period in the history of Canada, and the circumstances ol the time 
were calculated to stimulate political thought. 1 was the year 
before the rebellion of i8^n ; condition of the whole country 
was very unsettled ; and it seemed wellnigh impossible to recon- 
cile difference.s arising from racial and political antagonisms. 
During the rebellum young Macdonald volunteered for active 
service, but his military career never went farther than drilling 
and marching. The niission of Lord Durham ; the publication 
of his famous report; the union of the two Canadas; the ad- 
ministrations of Lord Sydenham, Sir Charles Bagot, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, filled the years immediately succeeding 1837 
with intense political interest, and in their results have pro- 
foundly influenced the constitution of the British Empire. 

Macdonald made his first acquaintance with public business 
as an alderman of Kingston. In 1844 Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 
his contest with the Reform party led by Baldwin and 
Laiontaine, appealed to the electors, and Macdonald was elected 
to the provincial assembly as (Conservative member for Kingston. 
A sentence in his first address to the electors strikes the domi- 
nant note of his public career ; “I therefore need scarcely 
state my firm belief that the pro.sperity of Canada depends upon 
its permanent connexion witli tlte mother country, and that I 
shall resist to the utmost any attempt (from whatever quarter 
it may come) which may tend to weaken tliat union.” He took 
his seat on the 28th of November as a supporter of the Draper 
government. Durinjf the first three or four years he spoke 
little, but devoted himself with assiduity to mastering parlia- 
mentary forms and the business of the house. His capacity 
soon attracted attention, and in 1847 he was made receiver- 
general with a seat in the executive council, an office soon 
exchanged for the more important one of commis.sioner of 
Crown lands. Although the government of which he thus 
became a member held office for only ten month.s, being placed 
in a hopeless minority on making an appeal to the country, 
Macdonald from this time forward took a position of constantly 
increasing weight in his party. 

One of the first acts of the Reform government which suc('eeded 
that of which Macdonald was a member was to pass the Rebellion 
I-osses Bill, made famous in colonial history by the fact that it 
brought to a crucial test the principle of responsible government. 
The assent of Lord Elgin to the bill provoked in Montreal a riot 
which ended in the burning of the houses of parliament, and so 
great was the indignation of the hitherto ultra-loyal (x)nser- 
vative party that many of its most prominent members signed 
a document favouring annexation tp the United States ; Mac- 
donald on the other hand took steps, in conjunction with others, 
to form a Britlsh-American league, having for its object tlie 
confederation of ail the provinces, the strengthening of the 
connexion with the mother country, and the adoption of a 
national commercial policy. He remained in oppo^on from 
1848 till 1854, holding together under diffioult circumstances an 
unpopular pi^ with which he was not entirely in sympathy. 
The two great political issues of the time were the seculwization 
of the clergy reserves in Ontario, and the abolition of seigniorial 
tenure in Quebec. Both of these reforms Macdonald long opposed, 
but when successive elections had proved that they were sup- 


ported by public opinion, he brought about a coaliticm of Conser- 
vatives and moderate reformers for the purpose of ca 43 rymg them. 

Out of this coalition was gradually developed the libeoal- 
Cxtnservative party, of which until his death Macdonald con- 
tinued to be the most considerable figure, and which lor more 
than forty years largely moulded the histo^ of Canada. From 
1854 to 1857 he was attorney general of Upper Canada, imd 
then, on the retirement of Cotonel Tach6, he became , prhpc 
minister. This first coalition had now accomplished its tempo- 
rary purpose, but so closely were parties divided at this period, 
that the defeat and reinstatement of govemmente followed 
each other in rapid succession. 

The experiment ol applying responsible government on party 
lines to the two Canadian provinces at last seemed to have come 
to a deadlock. Two general elections and the defeat of lour 
ministries within three years had done nothing to solve the 
difficulties of the situation. At this critical period a proposal 
waji made for a coalition of parties in order to carry put a 
broad scheme of British-Ameriean confederation. The im- 
mediate proposal is said to have come from George Brown; 
the large political idea had long been advocated by Macdonald 
and Alexander Galt in Upper Canada— by Joseph Howe and 
others in the maritime provinces. The close of the American 
Civil War, the Fenian raids across the American border, and 
the dangers incident to the international situation, gave a de- 
cisive impulse to the movement. Macdonald, at the head of 
a representative delegation from Ontario and Quebec, met the 
public men i>f the maritime provinces in conference at Charlotte- 
town in 1864, and the outline of confederation then sgreed 
upon was filled out in detail at a conference held at Quebec soon 
afterwards. The actual framing of the British North America 
Act, into which the resolutions of these two conferences were 
('onsolidated, w'as carried out at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
in London, during December 1866 and January 1867, by dele- 
gate.s from all the provinces working in co-operation with the 
law officers of the Crown, under the presidency of Lord 
('arnarvon, then secretaty of state for the colonies, Macdonald 
took the leading part in all these discussions, and he t^us 
naturally became the first premier of the Dominion. He was 
made a K.C.B. in recognition of his services to the empire. 

The difficulties of organizing the new Dominion, the questions' 
arising from diverse claims and the various conditions of the 
country, called for infinite tact and resource on the part of the 
premier. Federal rights were to be safeguarded against the 
provincial governments, always jealous of their privileges. 
The people of Nova Scotia in particular, dissatisfied with the 
way in which their province had been drawn into tlie Union,, 
maintained a fierce opposition to the Ottawa«^0fviernment, 
until their leader, Joseph Howe, fearing an armed risings came 
to an agreement with Macdon^d and accepted a seat in his 
cabinet. The establishment of a supreme court also occupied 
the attention of Sir John, who had a strong sense of the necessity 
of maintaining the purity and dignity of the judicial office. 
The act creating this court was, finally passed during the*^ 
administration of Alexander Mackenzie. The pledge m^e at 
confederation with regard to the building of the Intercolonial 
railway to connect the maritime provinces with those of the 
St Lawrence was fulfilled. The North-West Territories were 
secured as a part of confederated Canada by the purchase of 
the rights of the Hudson Bay Company > and the cstabUshment 
of Manitoba as a province in 1870. Canada’s interests were 
protected during the negotiations which ended in the treaty 
of Washington in 1871, and in which Sir John took a leading 
part as one of the British delegates. In this year ^itish 
Columbia entered the confederation, one of :the provisions of 
union being that a transcontinental railroad M^ould be built 
within ten years. This was declared by the opposition to be 
impossible. It was possible only to a leader of indomitable 
will. Charges of bribery against the goverpmeitt in connexion, 
with the contract for the building of this line M to the resig- 
nation of the cabinet in 1874, and for four years Sir John 
was in opposition. But he was by no means inactive. During 
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the summer of 1876 he travelled through Ontario addressing the 
people on the subject of a commercial system looking to the 
protection of native industries. This was the celebrated 
“ National Policy,” which had been in his thoughts as long ago 
as the formation of the British-Ameriran league in 1850. The 
government of Alexander Mackenzie refu.sed to consider a 
protection policy, and determined to adhere to Free Trade, 
with a tariff for revenue only. On these strongly defined 
issues the two parties appealed to the people in 1878. The 
Liberal party was almost swept away, and Sir John, on his 
return to power, put his policy into effect with a thoroughness 
that commanded the admiration even of his opponents, who, 
after long resistance, adopted it on their accession to office in 
1896. He also undertook the immediate construction of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, which had been postponed by the 
former government. I'ht line was begun late in j88o, and 
finished in November 1885 — an achievement which Sir John 
ranked among hi.s greate.st triumphs. “ The faith of Sir John,” 
says one of his biographers, “ did more to build the road than 
the money of Mount-Stephen.” 

During the remaining years of his life his efforts at adminis- 
tration were directed mainly towards the organization and 
development of the great North-West. From 1878 until his 
death in 1891 Sir John retained his position as premier of 
(Canada, and his history is practically that of Canada (q.v.). 
For forty-six years of a stormy political life he remained true 
to the cardinal policy that he had announced to the electors 
of Kingston in 1844. “ A British subject I was bom; a British 
subject 1 will die,” says his last political manifesto to the people 
of the Dominion. At his advanced age the anxiety and excite- 
ment of the contested election of 1891 proved too great. On 
the 29th of May he suffered a stroke of paraly.sis, which caused 
his death eight days later (June 6). 

'I’he (’areer of Sir John Macdonald must be considered in 
connexion with the political history of Canada and the con- 
ditions of its government during the latter half of the 19th 
century. 'I'rained in a school where the principles of responsible 
government were still in an embryonic state, where the adroit 
management of coalitions and cabals was essential to the life 
of a political party, and where plots and counterplots were 
looked upon as a regular part of the political game, he acquired 
a dexterity and skill in managing men that finally gave him 
an almost autocratic power among his political followers. But 
great personal qualities .supplemented his political dexterity 
and sagacity. A strong will enabled him to overcome the 
passionate temper which marked his youth, and later in his 
career a habit of intemperance, which he at first shared with 
many public" '/nen of his time. He was a man of strong ambi- 
tions, but these were curbed by a shrewd foresight, which led 
him for a long time to submit to the nominal leadership of 
other and smaller men. Politics he made his business, and 
to this he devoted all his energies. He had the gift of living 
for the work in hand without feeling the distraction of other 
interests. He had a singular faculty for reading the minds and 
the motives of men, and to this insight he perhaps owed the 
power of adaptability (called by his opponents shiftiness) which 
characterized his whole career. To this power the successful 
guidance of the Dominion through its critical formative period 
must be ascribed. Few political leaders have ever had such 
a number of antagonistic elements to reconcile os presented 
themselves in the first Canadian parliament after confederation. 
The man who could manage to rule a congeries of jealous 
factions, including Irish Catholics and Orangemen, French and 
English anti-federationists and agitators for independence. 
Conservatives and Reformers, careful economists and prodigal 
expansionists, was manifestly a man of unusual power, superior 
to small prejudices, and without strong bias towards any creed 
or section. Such a man Macdonald proved himself to be. His 
pereonahty stands out at this period as the central power in 
which each faction chieflyfpeposed trust, and under which it 
could join hands with the others in the service of the state. 
His singleness of purpose, personal independence and indomit- 
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able energy enabled him to achieve triumphs that to others 
seemed impossible. His methods cannot always be defended, 
and were explained by himself only on grounds of necessity 
and the character of the electorate with which he had to deal. 
After the “ Pacific scandal ” of 1874 the leader of the opposite 
party declared that ” John A.” (as he was generally called) 
“ has fallen, never to rise again.” Yet he not only cleared his 
own character from the charges laid against him, but succeeded 
four years later in achieving his most signal party triumph. 
His natural urbanity allowed him to rule without seeming to 
rule. When baffled in minor objects he gave way with a good- 
natured flexibility which brought upon him at times charges of 
inconsistency. Yet Canada has seen statesmen of more con- 
tracted view insist on such small points, fall, and drag down 
their party with them. He lived at a time when the exigencies 
of state seemed to require the peculiar talents which he possessed. 
Entering politics at the dreariest and least profitable stage in 
Canadian history, he took the foremost part in the movement 
which made of Canada a nation; he guided that nation through 
the nebulous stages of its existence, and left it united, strong 
and vigorous, a monument to his patriotic and far-sighted 
statesmanship. His statue adorns the squares of the principal 
Canadian towms. In the crypt of St Paul’s Cathedral a memo- 
rial has rightly been placed to him as a statesman, not merely 
of Canada, but of the empire. In unveiling that memorial 
Lord Rosebery fitly epitomized the meaning of his life and work 
when he said : “ We recognize only this, that Sir John Mac- 
donald had grasped the central idea that the British Empire 
i.s the greatest secular agency for good now known to mankind; 
that that was the secret of his success; and that he determined 
to die under it, and strove that Canada should live under it.^’ 
Macdonald became a member of the Imperial Privy Council in 
1879, and in 1884 he received the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
His first wife was his cousin, Miss Isabella Clark, who died in 
1858, leaving one .surviving son, the Hon. Hugh John Mac- 
donald, at one time premier of the province of Manitoba. By 
his .second marriage, to Miss Bernard in 1867, Macdonald left 
an only daughter. On his death in 1891 his widow was created 
Baroness Macdonald of Eamscliffe. 

The authorized and fullest biography of Sir John A. Macdonald 
is one written by his private secretary, Joseph Pope. Others have 
l>een written by his nephew, Colonel J. Pennington Maepherson, and 
by J. E. Collins. A bright and amusing anecdotal life has been com- 
piled by E. D. Biggar. A condensed biography by G. R. Parkin 
forms one of the " Makers of Canada Series (Toronto, 1907; new 
ed., iqoq). (G. R. P.) 

MACDONALD, JOHN SANDFIELD (1812-1872), Canadip 
statesman, was bom at St Raphael, Glengarry county, Ontario, 
on the 1 2th of December 1812. He was admitted to the bar 
in 1840, and settled in Cornwall. In the same year he married 
Miss Waggaman, the daughter of an American senator from 
Louisiana. In 1841 he was elected to the Canadian parliament 
for Glengarry, which seat he held for sixteen years. In 1842 he 
joined the Reformers in the cry for constitutional government, 
and from 1852 to 1854 was Speaker of the house. He was 
always uncertain in his party allegiance, and often attacked 
George Brown, the Liberal leader. Indeed, he well described 
himself as “ the Ishmael of parliament.” In 1862 he was 
called on by Lord Monck, the governor-general, to form a 
ministry, which by manifold shifts held office till February 
1864. In the debates on federation he opposed the measure, 
but on its passage was in 1867 entrusted by the Conservatives 
with the task of organizing the provincial government of Ontario. 
He ruled the province with economy and efficiency, but was 
defeated in December 1871 by the Liberals, resigned the premier- 
.ship, and died on the ist of June 1872. 

MACDONALD, LAWRENCE (1799-1878), British sculptor, 
was bom at Fmdo-Gask, Perthshire, Scotland. In early life 
he served as a mason’s apprentice. Having shown an aptitude 
for stone carving, he became an art student at the Trustees’ 
Academy, Edinburgh. By the help of friends he was enabled 
to visit Rome, where together with other artists he helped to 
found the British Academy of Arts. He returned to Edinburgh 
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in 1&16. In 1829 he was elected a member of ttie Scottish 
Academy. From 1832 until his death his home was in Rome. 
Amflog his ideal works may be mentioned “ Ulysses and his 
Dog Argos,’’ “ Andromeda chained to the Rock,” ‘‘ Kurydke,” 

“ Hyacinth,” a “ Siren,” and a ” Baccluinte.” 

MACDONELL, JAMES (1841-1879), British journalist, was 
born at Dyce, Aberdeenshire. In 1858, after his lather’s 
death, he became clerk in a merchant’s office. He t»gan 
writing in the Aberdeen Free Press; in 1862 he was appointed 
to the staff of the Daily Review at Edinburgh, and at twenty- 
two he became editor of the Northern Daily Express. In 1865 
he went to London to accept a position on the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph, which he retained until 1875, being special 
correspondent m France in 1870 and 1871. In 1873 he became 
a leader-writer on The Times. He died in London on the 2nd 
of March 1879- His posthumous France since the First Empire, 
though incomplete, gave a clever and accurate account of 
the F^rench politics of his time. 

MACDONNELL (or Macdonell), ALESTAIR {i.e. Alexander) 
RUADH {c. 1725-1761), chief of Glengarry, a Scottish Jacobite 
who has been identified by Andrew Lang as the secret agent 
Pickle,” who acted as a spy on Prince Charles Edward after 
1750. The family were a branch of the clan Macdonald, but 
spelt their name Macdonnell or Macdonell. His father was 
John, 1 2th chief of Glenga^, a violent and brutal man, who 
is said to have starved his first wife, Alestair’s mother, to 
death on an island in the Hebrides. Alestair ran away to 
France while a mere boy in 1738, and there entered the Royal 
Scots, a regiment in the French service. In 1743 he commanded 
a company in it, and in 1744 was sent to Scotland as a Jaco- 
bite agent. In January 1745 he was sent back with messages, 
and was in France when Prince Charles Edward landed in 
Scotland. Late in 1745 he was captured at sea while bringing 
a pi<'quct of the Royal Scots to help the prince. He remained 
a prisoner in the Tower for twenty-two months, and when 
released went abroad. In 1744 his father had made a transfer 
to him of the family estates, which were ruined. Alestair, 
who still affected to be a Jacobite, lived for a time in great 
poverty. In 1749 he was in London, and there is good reason 
to believe that he then offered his services as a spy to the British 
government, with which he communicated under the name 
of Pickle. His information enabled British ministers to keep 
a close wati:h on the prince and on the Jacobite conspiracies. 
Though he was denounced by a Mrs Cameron, whose husband 
he betrayed to death in 1752, he never lost the confidence of 
the Jacobite leaders. On the death of his father, in 1754, he 
succeeded to the estates, and proved himself a greedy land- 
lord. He died on the 23rd of December 1761. 

See Andrew Lang, Pickle the Spy (1K97) and The Companions of 
PUfde (1898). 

MACDONNELL, SORLEY BOY {c. 1505-1590), Scoto-Irish 
chieftain, son of Alexander Macdonnell, lord of Islay and 
Kintyre (Cantire), was born at Ballycastle, Co. Antrim. From 
an ancestor who about a hundred years earlier had married 
Margaret Bisset, heiress of the district on the Antrim coast 
known as the Glynns (or Glens), he inherited a claim to the 
lordship of that territory; and he was one of the most powerful 
of the Scottish settlers in Ulster whom the English government 
in the i6th century found difficulty in bringing into subjection. 
Many attempts were made to drive them out of Ireland, in 
one of which, about 1550, Sorley Boy Macdonnell was taken 
prisoner and conveyed to Dublin Castle, where, however, 
his confinement was brief. The chief rivals of the Macdonnells 
were the Mac Quillins who dominated the northern portion 
of Antrim, known as the Route, and whose stronghold was 
Dunluce Castle, near the mouth of the Bush. Sorley Boy 
Macdonnell took an active part in the tribal warfare between 
his own clan and the Mac Quillins; and in 1558, when the 
latter had been to a great extent overcome, his elder brother 
James committed to him the lordship of the Route, his hold 
on which he made good by decisively defeating the Mac Quillins 
in Glenshesk. Sorley Boy was now too powerful and turbulent 
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to be neglected by Queen Elisabeth and her romisteiB, who 
were also being troubled by his great contemporary, Shane 
O’Neill; and the history of Ulster for the next twenty years 
consists for the most part of alternating c»nflict and aUiance 
between Macdonnells and O’Neilis, and attempts onithe part 
of the English government to subdue them both. With this 
object Eliiabeth aimed at fomenting the rivaliy between the 
two clans ; and she came to terms sometimes with the -ont and 
sometimes with the other. Sorley Boy’s wife was an illepti- 
mate half-sister of Shane O’Neill; but this did not deter him 
from leaguing himself with the government agaifast the O’Neills, 
if by so doing he could obtain a formal rc<;ognition''of his title 
to the lands of which he was in actual possession. In 1562 
Shane O’Neill paid his celebrated visit to Lo^n, where he 
obtained recognition by Elizabeth of his claira as head of 
the O’Neills; and on his return to Ireland he attacked the 
Macdonnells, ostensibly in the English interest. He defeated 
Sorley Boy near Coleraine in the summer of 1564; in 1565 he 
invaded the Glynns, and at Ballycastle won a decisive victory, 
in which James Macdonnell and Sorley Boy were taken prisoners 
James soon afterwards died, but Sorley Boy remained O’Neill’s 
captive till 1567, when Shane was murdered by the Macdonnells 
at Cushendun (see O’Neill). Sorley Boy then went to Scotland 
to enlist support, and he spent the next few years in striving 
to frustrate the schemes of Sir Thomas Smith, a^ later of 
the earl of Essex, for colonizing Ulster with English settlers. 
Sorley Boy was willing to come to terms with the govern- 
ment provided his claims to his lands were allowed, but Essex 
determined to reduce him to unconditional submiMion. John 
Norris was ordered to proceed by sea from Carrickfergus to 
Rathlin Island, where Sorley Boy’s children wid valuables, 
together with the families of his principal retainers, had been 
lodged for safety; and while the chieftain was himscU at Bally- 
castle, within sight of the island, the women and children were 
massacred by the English. Sorley Boy retaliated by a success- 
ful raid on Carrickfergus and by re-establishmg his power 
in the Glynns and the Route, which the Mac Quillins made 
ineffectual attempts to recover, Macdonnell’s posiCiun was 
still further strengthened by an alliance with Turlough Luineach 
O’Neill, and by a formidable immigration of followerB from tlie 
Scottish islands. In 1584 Sir John Perrot determined to 
make a further effort to subdue the turbulent chieft;^. After 
another expedition to Scotland seeking help, Sorley Boy landed 
at Cushendun in January 1585, and his followers regained 
possession of Dunluce Castle. In these circumstances Sir 
John Perrot opened negotiations with Sorley Boy, who in the 
summer of 1586 repaired to Dublin and made submission to 
Elizabeth’s representative. He obtained a grant to himself 
and his heirs of all the Route country between the rivers Bann 
and Bush, with certain other lands to the east, and was made 
constable of Dunluce Castle. For the rest of his life Sorley 
Boy gave no trouble to the English government. He died in 
1590, and was buried in Bonamairgy Abbey, at Ballycastle. 
He is said to have married when over eighty years of age, MT 
his second wife, a daughter of Turlough Luineach O’Neill, a 
kinswoman of his first wife; and two of his five daughters 
married members of the O’Neill family. Sorley Boy had 
several sons by his first marriage, one of whom, Randal, was 
created earl of Antrim {q.v.), and was ancestor of the present 
holder of that title. 

Sec G. Hill, An Historical Account of the Macdonnells of Antrim 
(London, 1873) ; Richard Bagwell, Ireland under the Tudors (3 yols., 
l.ondon, 1885-1890); Calendar of State Papers: Carew MSS, i., ii., 
(0 vols., 1867-1873) • Donald Gregory, History of the Western High- 
Zands and Isles of Scotland, 14^^162^ (London, 1881); Sir T. T. 
Gilbert, History of the Viceroys of Ireland (Dublin, 1865). (R. J. M.) 

MAODOMOUGH, THOMAS (1786-1825), American sailor, 
was bom in the state of Delaware, his father being an officer 
of the continental army, and entered the United States navy 
in 1800. During his long service as a lieutenant he tooik p^t 
in the bombardment of-Trip^i, and on a subseouent occasion 
showed great firmness in resisting the seizure of a seaman as 
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an alleged deserter from the British navy, his ship at the time 
lying under the guns of Gibraltar. When war with England 
broke out, in 1812, he was ordered to cruise in the lakes between 
Canada and the United States, with his headquarters on lake 
Champlain. He was instrumental in saving New York and 
Vermont from invasion by his brilliant victory of lake Cham- 
plain gained, on the iith of September 1814, with a flotilla 
of 14 vessels carrying 86 guns, over Captain George Downie’s 
16 vessels and 92 guns. Eor this important achievement New 
York and Vermont granted him estates, whilst Congress gave 
him a gold medal. 

MaoDOWBLL, JSDWARD ALEXANDER (1861-1908), Ameri- 
can musical composer, was born in New York City on the 
18th of December 1861. His father, an Irishman of Belfast, 
had emigrated to America shortly before the boy’s birth. He 
had a varied education in mu.sic, first under Spanish-American 
teachers, and then in Europe, at Paris (Debussy being a fellow 
pupil), Stuttgart, Wiesbaden and Weimar, where he was chiefly 
influenced by Joachim, Kaff and l>is7.t. From 1879 to 1887 
he lived in Germany, teaching and studying, and also appearing 
as solo pianist at important ('oncerls. In 1884 he married 
Marian Nevins, of New York. In 1888 he returned to America, 
and settled in boston till in 1896 he was made professor of 
music at Columbia University, New York. He resigned this 
post in 1904, and in 1905 overwork and insomnia resulted in 
a complete cerebral collapse. He died on the 24th of January 
1908. MacDowell’s work gives him perhaps the highest place 
among American composers. Deeply influeni'ed by modiem 
h’rench models and by German romanticism, full of poetry 
and “ atmosphere,” and found(‘d on the ” propjamme ” idea of 
(•(imposition, it is essentially creative in the spirit of a searcher 
after delicate truths of artisUi' expression. His employment 
of touches of American folk-song, suggested by Indian themes, 
is characteristic. This is notably tlie case with his orchestral 
Indian Suite (1806) and Woodland Sketches for the piano. 
Ilis finst concerto, in A minor, for piano and orchestra, and 
first pianoforte suite, were performed at Weimar in 1882. 
His works include orchestral suites and “poems,” songs, 
choruses, and wious pieces for pianoforte, his own instrument; 
they are numbered from op, 9 to op. 62, his first eight numbered 
works being destroyed by him. 

See La¥rrence Gilman, Edward MacUowell (1900). 

MdDOWELLs IRVIN (1818-1885), American soldier, was 
born in Columbus, Ofiio, on the i5lh of October 1818. He 
was educated in I-'rance, and graduated at the V.S. military 
academy in 1838. From 1841 to 1845 he was instrui'tor, and 
later adjutant, at West Point. He won the brevet of captain 
in the Mexic&n War, at the battle of Buena Vista, and serv^ed 
as adjutant -general, chiefly at Washington, until 1861, being pro- 
moted major in 1856. In 1 858-1859 he visited Europe. Whilst 
occupied in mustering volunteers at the capital, he was made 
brigadier-general in May 1861, and placed in command during 
the premature Virginian campaign of July, which ended in 
the defeat at Bull Run. Under Mcf'lellan he became a corps 
(•(^mander and major-general of volunteers (March 1862). 
W^hen the Peninsular campaign began McDowell’s corps was 
detained against McOellan’s wishes, sent away to join in the 
fruitless chase of “Stonewall” Jackson in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and eventually came under the command of General 
Pope, taking part in the disastrous campaign of Second Bull Run. 
Involved in Pope's clisgiac.e, McDowell was jelieved of duty in 
the field (Sept. 1862), and ser\'ed on the Pacific coast i864*-(i8. 
He became, on Meade’s death in November 1872, major-gweral 
of regulars (a rank which he already held by brevet), and com- 
manded sui'cessivdy the department of the east, the division of 
the south, and the division of the Pacifu' until his retirement in 
i88a. The latter years of his life were spent 'in 'Oatlffbmia, 
nnd‘fie died at San Francisco on the 4th of May 1885. As a 
commandCT he was uniformly unfortunate. Undoubtedly he 
was a faithful, unselfish ind energetic soldier, in patriotic 
sNTnpathr with the administration, and'capable of great achieve- 
ments. It was his misfortune to be associated with the first ! 


great disaster to the Union cause, to play the -part of EPErlon 
at Quatre-Bras between the armies of Banks and McQelkn, 
and finally to be involved in the catastrophe of Pope’s campaign. 
That he was perhaps too ready to accept great risks at the 
instance of his superiors is the only just criticism to which 
his militaiy character was open. 

MACDUFF, a police burgh and seaport of Banffshire, Scot- 
land. Pop. (J901), 3431. It lies on the right bank of the 
mouth of the Deveron, i m. E. of Banff and 50! m. N.W. of 
Aberdeen by the Great North of Scotland railway. The site 
was originally occupied by the fishing village of Doune, but 
after its purchase by the i.st earl of Fife, about 1732, the name 
w^ altered to Macduff by the 2nd earl, who also procured for 
it in 1783 a royal charter constituting it a burgh. In honour 
of the occasion he rebuilt the market cross, in front of the 
parish church. The harbour, safer and more accessible than 
that of Banff, was constructed by the duke of Fife, and 
transferred to the burgh in 1898. The inhabitants are chiefl\’ 
employed in the herring fishery, but there is some b(Mlt-building^ 
besides rope-and-sail making, manure works, saw-mills and 
oilcake mills. A stone bridge across the Deveron communi- 
cates with Banff. Good Imthing facilities, a bracing climate 
and a mineral well attract numerous visitors to Macduff ever)- 
summer. 'I'he burgh unites with Banff, Cullen, Elgin, Inverurie, 
Kintore and Peterhead (the Elgin burglis) in returning one 
member to parliament. 

MoDUFFIE, GEORGE (1788-1851), American political leader, 
was born in Columbia count)', Georgia. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1814, and served in the South Carolina general assembb- 
in 1818-1821, and in the national House of Representatives in 
1821-1834. in 1821 he published a pamphlet in which strict 
construction and states’ rights were strongly denounced ; yet 
in 1832 there were few more uncompromising nullificationists. 
The change seems to have been gradual, and to have been 
determined in part by the influeni'e of John C. Calhoun. When . 
after 1824, the old Democratic-Republican party split into 
factions, he followed Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren 
in opposing the Panama congress and tk* policy of making 
Federal appropriations for internal improvements. He did 
not hesitate, however, to differ from Jackson on the two chief 
issues of his administration : the Bank and nullification. In 
1832 he was a prominent member of the South Carolina Nullifi- 
cation Convention, and drafted its address to the people of the 
United- States. He served as governor in 1834-1836, during 
which time he helped to reorganize South f!arolina College. 
From January 1843 until Januar>' 1846 he was a member of 
the United States Senate. The leading Democratic measures 
(ff those years all received his hearty support. McDuffie, like 
Calhoun, bei'ame an eloquent champion of state sovereign!}' ; 
but while Calhoun emphasized state action as the only means 
of redressing a grievance, McDuffie paid more attention to the 
f^ievance itself. Influenced in large measure by Thomas 
Cooper, he made it his special work to convince the people 
of the South that the downfall of protection was essential 
to their material progress. His arpment that it is the pro- 
ducer who really pays the duty of imports has been called the 
e(.'onomic basis of nullification. He died at Cherry Hill, Sumter 
district, South Carolina, on the nth of March 1851. 

MACE (Fr. masse, O. Fr. mate, connected with Lat. mateola, a 
mallet), originally a weapon of offence, made of iron, steel or 
lattm, capable of breaking through the strongest armour.' The 
earliest ceremonial maces, as they afterwards became, though at 
first intended to protect the king^s person, were those borne by 
the serjeants-at-arms, a royal body-guard established in France 
by Philip II., and in England probably by Richard 1 . By the 
14th centur)^ a tendency towards a more decorative serjeant’s 
mace, encased with precious metals, is noticeable. The history 
of the civic mace (carried by the serjeants-at^tiace) begins about 

' The ma£e wa« earned in battle by medieval bishops (Ode of 
Bayeux is represented on the Bayeux tapestry as wielding one) 
instead of the sword, so as to conform to uie canonical rule which 
forbade priests to shed blood.— ‘[E d.] 
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the middie of the T3th century^ though no examples of that 
period are in existence to-day. Ornamented dvic maces were 
considered on infringement of one of the privile^s of the king’s 
Serjeants, who, according to the Commons’ petition in 1344, were 
alone deemed worthy of having maces enriched with costly 
metals. This privilege was, however, granted to the serjeants of 
London, and later to those of York (in 1396), Norwich (in 1403/4) 
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and Chester (in 1506). Maces co\’ered with silver arc known to 
have been used ut Exeter in 1387/8; two wore bought at Norwich 
in 1435, and others for Launceston in 1467/8. Several other 
cities and towns had silver maces in the next century, and in the 
16th they were almost universally used. Early in the 15th 
century the flanged end of the mace, r.e . the head of the war mace, 
was borne uppermost, and the small button with the royal arms 
in the base. By the beginning of the Tudor period, however, 
these blade-like flanges, originally made for offence, degenerated 
into mere ornament.^, while the greater importance of the end 
with the royal arms (afterwards enriched with a cresting) resulted 
in the reversal of the position. The custom of carr}dng the 
flanged end upward did not die out at once : a few mac^s were 
made to cany both ways, such as the beautiful pair of Winch- 
combe silver maces, dating from the end of the 15th century. 
The Guildford mace is one of the finest of the fifteen specimeas 
of the 15th century . The flanged ends of the maces of this period 
were often beautifully pierced and decorated. These flanges gradu- 
ally became smaller, and later (in the 16th and early 17th cen- 
turies) developed into pretty projecting scroll-brackets and other 
ornaments, whit:h remained in vogue till alxiut 1640. The next 
development in the embellishment of the shaft was the reappear- 
ance of these small scroll-brackets on the top, immediately under 
the head of the mace. They disappear altogether from the foot 
in the last half of the 17th century, and are found only under the 
heads, or, in rarer instances, on a knob on the .shaft. The .silver 
mai e-hcads were mostly plain, with a cresting of leaves or flowers 


in the 15th and r6th centuries. In the reign ol Jafnes I. 'they 
began to be engraved and decorated with heraldic devices^ 

As the custom of having serjeants’ 
maces ceased (about 1650), die large 
maces, borne before the mayor or 
bailiffs, came into general use. Thomas 
Maundy wa.s the chief maker maoes . 
during the Commonwealth. He made 
the mace for the House of Commons in 
1649, which is the one at present in use 
there, though without the original 
head with the non-regal symbols, the 
latter having been replaced by one 
with regal symbols at Restoraition. 

There arc two maces in die House of 
Lords, the earliest dating from the reign 
of William III. The datas of the eight 
large and massive silver-gilt maces of the 
serjeants-at^ms, kept in the jewel-house 
at the Tower of London, are os follows : 
two of Cliarles IJ., two of James 11 ., 
three of William and Mary, and one of 
Queen Anne (the tipher of George 1 . was 
fiubsequenlly added to the latter). All 
the foregoing are ol the tvpe which was 
almo.st universally adopted, with slight 
differences, at the Restoration. The 
civic maces of the i8th century follow 
this type, witli some modifications in 
shape and ornamentation. The historic 
English .silver maces of the 1 8th century' 
includt* the one of 1753 at Norfolk, 

Virginia, and that of 1756 of the state 
of South Carolina, both in the United 
State.s of America; two, made in 1753 
and 1787, at Jamaica; that of 1791 
belonging to the colony of Grenada, and 
the Speaker’s mace at Barbados, dating 
from 1812; and the silver mace of the 
old Irish House of Commons, 1765-1766, 
now in the possession of Lord Massereene 
and Ferrord. 

Among other maces, more correctly 
described as staves, in use at the present 
time, are those carried before ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries and clerg>^ in cathectols 
and parish churches and the maces of 
the universities. At Oxford there are 
three of the second half of the i6th 
century and .six of 1723-1724, while at 
Cambridge there are thi-ee of 1626 and 
one of 1628, but altered at the Common- 
wealth and again at the Restoration. 

'J’he silver mace with crystal globe of 
the lord high treasurer of Scotland, at 
Holyrood Palace, was made about 1690 
by Franci.s Garthome. The remarkable 
mace or sceptre of the lord mayor of 
London is of crystal and gold and 
set with pearls; the head dates from pio. 2.— -Mace of the 
the 15111 century, while the mounts of House of Commona. 
the .shaft are early medieval. A mace 
of an unusual form is that of the Tower ward of Lonffbti, flivfcich 
has a head resembling the White Tower in the Tower of 
London, and which was made in the reign of Chtarles II. 
The beautiful mace of the Cork gilds, made \s^ Robert Goble 
of Cork in 1696 for the associated gilds, of which he had been 
master, is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, where there is 
also a large silver mace of the middle of the i8th century, with 
the arms of Pope Benedict XIV., which is said to have been 
used at the coronation of Napoleon as king of Italy at Milan 
in 1805. 


(From Jewiu uii I ilope'» 
C orporaiian Platt and In- 
signia (ifigs). by parmiutoe 
ui UemroHt! Cu.) 
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MACEDO, JOSfi AGOSTIMHO DE (1761-1831), Portuguese 
poet and prose writer, was born at Beja of plebeian family, and 
studied Latin and rhetoric with the (Jratorians in Lisbon. He 
became professed as an Aiigustinian in 1778, but owing to his 
turbulent character he spent a great part of his time in prison, 
and was constantly being transferred from one convent to an- 
other, finally gyving up the monastic habit to live licentiously in 
the capital. In 1792 he was unfrocked, but by the aid of powerful 
friends he obtained a papal brief which secularized him and per- 
mitted him to retain hi.s ecclesiastical status. Taking to journal- 
ism and preaching, he now made for himself a substantial living 
and a unique pexsition. In a short time he was recognized as the 
leading pulpit orator of the day, and in 1802 he became one of the 
royal preachers. Macedo was the first to introduce from abroad 
and to cultivate didactic and de.scriptive poetry, the best example 
of which is his notable transcendental poem Meditation (1813). 
His colossal egotism made him attempt to supersede Camoens as 
Portugal’s greatest poet, and in 1814 he produced Orienie^ an 
insipid epic notwithstanding its correct and vigorous verse, 
dealing with the same subject as the Ltisiads — Gama’s discovery 
of the sea route to India. This amended paraphrase met with a 
cold reception, whereupon Macedo published his Censuta dos 
Lusiadas, containing a minute examination and virulent indict- 
ment of Camoens. Macedo founded and wrote for a large number 
of journals, and the tone and temper of these and his political 
pamphlets induced his leading biographer to name him the “ chief 
libeller ” of Portugal, though at the time his jocular and satirical 
style gained him popular favour. An extreme adherent of 
absolutism, he expended all his brilliant powers of invective 
against the Constitutionalists, and advocated a general massacre 
of the opponents of the Miguelite regime. Notwithstanding h‘s 
priestly office and old age, he continued his aggressive journalistic 
campaign, until his own party, feeling that he was damaging the 
cause by his excesses, threatened liim with proceedin-^s, which 
caii.sed him in 1829 to resign the post of censor of books for the 
Ordinary, to which he had been appointed in 1824. Though 
his ingratitude was proverbial, and his moral character of tlic 
worst, when he died in 1831 he left behind him many friends, a 
host of admirers, and a great but ephemeral literary reputation. 
His ambition to rank as the king of letters led to his famous 
conflict with Bocage (fj.v.), whose poem Pena de Talido was per- 
haps the h&ldest blow Mac’edo ever received. His malignity 
reached its heiglit in a satirical poem in six cantos, Os Burros 
(1812-1814), tn which he pilloried by name men and women of all 
grades of society, living and dead, with the utmost licence of 
expression. His translation of the Odes (jf Horace, and his dra- 
matic attempts, are only of value as cviden('e of the extraordinary 
versatility of the man, but his trcati.se, if his it be, A Demonslration 
of the Existence of God, at least proves his posse.ssion of very high 
mental powers. As a poet, his odes on Wellington and the 
emperor Alexander show true inspiration, and the poems of the 
same nature in his Lyra anacreontica, addressed to his mistress, 
have considerable merit. 

See Memorias para la vida tntima de JosS Agostinho de Macedo 
(ed. Th. Braga, 1899) ; Cartas e vpusculos (1900) ; Censurasd dtversas 
ohras (1901). (E. Fr.) 

MACEDONIA, the name generally given to that portion of 
European Turkey which is bounded on the N. by the Kara- 
Dagh mountain range and the frontier of Bulgaria, on the E. 
by the river Mesta, on the S. by the Aegean Sea and the frontier 
of Greece, and on the W. by an ill-defined line coinciding with 
tht mountain chains of Shar (ancient Scardus) Grammus and 
Pindus. The Macedonia of antiquity was originally confined 
to the inland region west <|tthe Axius, between that river and the 
Scardus range, and did not include the northern portion, known 
as Paeonia, or the coast-land, which, witli the eastern districts. 


was inhabited by Thracian tribes; the people of the country 
were not Hellenic. In modern Macedonia are included the 
vilayet of Salonica (Turk. Sdanik), the eastern and greater por- 
tion of the vilayet of Monastir (sanjaks of Monastir, Servia 
[Turk. Selfije], and part of that of Kortchu), and the south- 
eastern portion of the vilayet of Kossovo (sanjak of Uskiib). 
The greater part of Macedonia is inhabited by a Slavonic 
population, mainly Bulgarian in its characteristics; the coast-line 
and the southern districts west of the Gulf of Salonica by 
Greeks, while Turkish, Vlach and Albanian settlements exist 
sporadically, or in groups, in many parts of the country. 

Geographical I'eatures . — The coast-line is broken by the remarkable 
peninsula of Clialcidice, with its three promontories of Atlios 
(ancient Actc), Longus {Sithonia) and Cassandra {Pallene). The 
country is divided into two almost equal portions by the river 
Vardar {Axtus), the valley of which has always constituted the 
principal route from Central Europe to the Aegean. Rising in the 
Shar mountains near Gostivar (Bulgarian Kostovo), the Vardar, 
flowing to the N.E., drains the rich elevated plain of Tetovo (Turk. 
Kalkandden) and, turning to the S.E. at the foot of Ml Liubotm, 
traverses the town and plain of Uskiib, leaving to the left the high 
plateau of Ovchepolye (" tht sheep-plain ") ; then flowing through 
the town of Veles, it receives on its right, near the ruins of the ancient 
Stobi, the waters of its principal tributary, the Tcherna [Erigon), 
which drains the basin of Monastir and the mountainous region of 
Moi'ichovo, and after passing through the picturesque gorge of 
Demir-Kapu (the Iron Gate) finds its way to the Gulf of Salonica 
through the alluvial tract known as the Campania, extending to the 
west of that town. The other important rivers are the Struma 
(Strymon) and Mesta {Nestus) to the east, running almost parallel 
to the Vardar, and the Bistritza in the south, all falling into the 
Aegean. (The Black Drin, issuing from Lake Ochrida and flowing 
N.W. to the Adriatic, is for the greater part of its course an Albanian 
river.) The Struma, which rises in Mt Vitosha in Bulgaria, run.s 
through a narrow defile till, within a short distance of the sea, it 
expands into Lake Tacliino, and falls into the Aegean near the site 
of the ancient Amphipolis. The Mesta, rising in the Rhodope range, 
drains the valley of Razlog and forms a delta at its entrance into the 
Aegean opposite the island of Thasos The Bistntza, which has its 
source in the eastern slope of Mt Grammus, receives early in its 
course the outflow from Lake Castoria on the left; it flows to the 
S.E. towards the frontier of Greece, where its course is arrested by 
the Cambunian mountains; then turning sharply to the N.E., and 
: passing through the districts of Sertije and Verria, it reaches the 
Campania and enters the Ciulf of Salonica at a point a few miles to 
the S.W. of the mouth of the Vardar. The valleys of most of the 
rivers and their tributaries broaden here and there into fertile upland 
basins, wliich were formerly lakes. Of these the extensive plateau 
of Monastir, the ancient plain of Pelagonia, about 1500 ft. above 
the sea, is the most remarkable; the ba.sins of Tetovo, Uskub, 
Kotchan6, Strumnitza, Nevrokoo, Melnik, Senes and Drama furnish 
other ‘examples. I'he principal lakes are Ochrida [Lychmtis) on the 
confines of Albania; Prespa, separated from Ochrida by the Galinitza 
mountains, ami .supjjosea to be connected with it by a subterranean 
channel; ('asloria, to the S.E. of Prespa; Ostrovo, midway between 
iTcspa ami the Vardar; Tachino {Cercintlis) on the lower course of 
the Struma; Beshik {Bolhe), .separating the Chalcidian peninsula 
from the mainland, and Doiran (probably Prasias), beneath the 
southern declivity of the Belasitza mountains; the .smaller lakes of 
Amatovo and Yenije are in the alluvial plain on either side of the 
lower Vardar. Luke Ochrida {q.v.) finds egre.ss into the Black Drin 
{Drilon) at Struga, where there are productive fisheries. The 
lacustrine habitations of the Paeonians on Lake Prasias described 
by Herodotus (v. U») find a modem counterpart in the huts of the 
fishing population on Lake Doiran. The surface of the country is 
generally mountainous; the various mountain-groups present little 
uniformity in their geographical contour. The great chain of 
Rhodope, continued to the N.W. by the Rilska and Osogovska 
Planina, forms a natural boundary on the north; the principal 
summit, Musalld, (9031 ft.), is just over the Bulgarian frontier. The 
adjoinmg Duspat range culminates in Belmeken (8562 ft.), also just 
over the Bulgarian frontier. Between the upper courses of the 
Mesta and Struma is the Pci;im Dagh or Pirin Planina {Orbelos) with 
Elin (H794 ft.), continued to the south by the Bozo Dagh (6081 ft,) ; 
still further south, overlooking the bay of Kavala, are the Bunar Dagh 
and Mt Pangacus, famous in antiquity for its gold and silver mines. 
Between the Struma and the Vardar are the Belasitza, Krusha and 
other ranges. West of the Vardar is the lofty Shar chain (Scardus) 
overlooking the plain of Tetovo and terminating at its eastern 
extremity in the pyramidal Liubotm (according to some authorities, 
10,007 ft., and consequently the highest mountain in the Peninsula; 
according to others 8989, 8856, or 8200 ft.) . The Shar range, with 
the Kara Dagh to the east, forms the natural boundary of Macedonia 
on the N.W. ; this is prolonged on the west by the Yaina-Bistra and 
Yablanitza mountains with several summits exceeding 7000 ft. in 
height, the Odonishta Planina overlooking XAke Ochrida on the west, 
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the Morova Planina, the Grammus range, and Pindus with SmoUka 
(8546 ft.). The aeries of heights is broken by the valleys of the 
Black Drin and Devol, which flow to the Adriatic. Between the 
Vardar and the plain of Monastir the Nija range culminates in 
Kaimakchalan (8253 ft.); south-west of Monastir is Mt Peristeri 
^720 it.) overlooking I^e Prespa on the east; on the west is the 
Galinitxa range separating it from Lake Ochrida. Between Lake 
Ostrovo and the lower Bistritza are the Bermius and Kitarion 
ranges with Doxa (5240 ft.) and Turla (about 3280 ft.). South of 
the Bistritza are the Cambunian mountains forming the boundary 
of Thessaly and terminating to the east 111 the imposing mass of 
Elymlios, or Olympus (0704 ft.). Lastly, Mt Athos, at the ex- 
tremity of the pcnin.sula of that name, reaches the height of 6350 ft . 
The general a.spect of the country is bare and desolate, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the principal routes; the trees have been 
destroyed, and large tracts of land remain uncultivated. Magnificent 
forests, however, still clothe the slopes of Rhodope, I'irin and Pindus. 
The well-wooded and cultivated districts of Grevena and Castoria, 
which arc mainly inhabited by a Vlach population, are remarkably 
beautiful, and the scenery around Lakes Ochrida and Prespa is 
exceedingly picturesque. For the principal geological formations 
see Balkan Peninsula. 

The climate is severe; the spring is often rainy, and the melted 
snows from the encircling mountains produce inundations in the 
plains. The natural products are in general similar to those of 
southern Bulgaria and Servia — the fig, olive and orange, however, 
appear on the shores of the Aegean and in tlie sheltered valleys of 
the southern region. The best tobacco in F.urope is grown in the 
Drama and Kavala districts; rice and cotton are cultivated in the 
southern plains. 

Population . — The population of Macedonia may perhaps be 
estimated at 2,200,000. About 1,300,000 arc Chnstiaus of various 
churches and nationalities; more than 800,000 arc Mahommedans, 
and about 75,000 are Jews. Of the Christians, the great majority 
profess the Eastern Orthodox faith, owning allegiance either to 
the Greek patriarchate or the Bulgarian exarchate. Among the 
Orthodox Christians are reckoned some 4000 'l urks. The small 
Catholic minority is composed chiefly of Uniale Bulgarians (about 
3O00), occupying the districts of Kukush and Doiran; there are also 
some 2000 Bulgarian Protestants, pnncipallv inhabiting the valley 
of Razlog. The Mahommedan population is mainly compo.sed of 
'lurks (about 500,000) . I n addition to these there are some 1 30,000 
Bulgars, 120,000 Albanians, 33,000 gipsies and 14,000 Greeks, 
together with a smaller number of Vlaclis, Jews and Circassians, 
who profess the creed of Islam. The untrustworthy Turkish 
statistics lake religion, not nationality, as the basis of classification. 
All Moslems are included in the millet^ or nation, of Islam. The 
or Roman (/.<?. Greek) millet comprises all those who acknow- 
ledge the authority of I he Oecumenical patriarch, and consequently 
includes, in addition to the Greeks, the Servians, the Vlachs, and a 
certain number of Bulgarians; the Bulgar millet comprises the 
Bulgarians who accept the rule of the exarchate ; the otner millets 
are the Katolik (Catholics), Ermeni (Gregorian Armenians), Musevi 
(Jews) and Prodesdan (Prolestants). The population of Maceconia, 
at all times scanty, has undoubtedly diminished in recent years. 
There has been a continual outflow of the Christian population in 
the direction of Bulgaria, Servia and Greece, and a corresponding 
emigration of the 'lurkish peasantry to Asia Minor. Many of the 
.smaller villages are being abandoned by their inhabitants, who 
migrate for safety to the more considerable towns — usually situated 
at some point where a mountain pass descends to the outskirts of 
the plains. In the agricultural districts the Christian peasants, or 
rayas, are either small proprietors or cultivate holdings on the 
estates of Turkish landowners. The upland district,s are thinly 
inhabited by a nomad pastoral population. 

Towns . — The principal towns are Salonica (pop. in 1910, about 
130,000), Mona.stir (60,000), each the capital of a vilayet, and 
IJskub (32,000), capital of the vilayet of Kos.sovo. In the Salontea 
vilayet are Serres (28,000), pleasantly situated in a fertile valley near 
Lake Tachino ; Nevrokop (6200), Mehomia (5<)Oo) and Hansko 
(6500), in the valley of the Upper Mesta; Drama (9000), at the foot 
of' the Bozo Dagh, with its port Kavala (9500); Djiimala (6440), 
Melnik (4300) and Demir llissar (5840) in the valley of the Struma, 
witii Strummtza (10,160) and I’etnch (7100) in the valley of its 
tributary, the Strumnitza; Veles (Turk. Koprultl) on the Vardar 
(19,700); Doiran (6780) and Kukush (7750); and, to the west of 
the Vardar, Verria (Slav. Ber, anc. Heroea^ Turk. Karaferia, 10,500), 
Yeni]^- Vardar (9599) and Vodena (anc. Edessa, q.v., 11,000). In 
the portion of the Kossovo vilayet included in Macedonia are 
I^kandelen (Slav. I'etovo^ 19,200), Kumanovo (14,300) and Shtip 
(Turk. Istibf 21,000). In the Monastir vilayet are Prilcp (24,000) 
at the northern end of the Pelagonian plain, Krushevo (9330), 
mainly inhabited by Vlachs, Re.sen (4450) north of Lake Pr^pa, 
Borina (Slav. Lerin, 9824); Ochrida (14,860), with a picturesque 
fortress of Tsar Samuel, and Struga (4570), both on the north shore 
of Lake Ochrida; Dibra (Slav. Debt), on the confines of Albania 
(15,500), Castoria (Slav. Kostur), on the lake of that name (Orgo), 
and Kozhan6 (6100I. (Dibra, Kavala, Monastir, Ochrida, Salonica, 
Serres, Uskub and Vodena mte described in separate articles.) 
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Macedonia is the principal theatre of the struck of 
nationalities in Eastern Europe. All the races which dispute 
the reversion of the Turkish possessions in Euri^ Tk§TmHm 
are represented within its borders. The Macedonian 
probably may therefore be described as the quintessence of the 
Near Eastern Question. The lurks, the ruling race, form less 
tlmn a quarter of the entire population, and their numbers are 
steadily declining, 'fhe first Turkish immigration from Asia 
Minor took place under the Byzantine emperors before the con- 
quest of the country. The first purely Turkish town, Yenij6- 
Vardar, was founded on the ruins of Vardar in 1362, After the 
capture of Salonica (1430), a strong Turkish population was set- 
tled in the city, and similar colonies were founded in Monastir, 
Ochrida, Serres, Drama and other important places. In mwy 
of tliese towns half or more of the population is still Turkish. 
A series of military colonies were subsequently established at 
various points of strategic importance along the principal lines 
of communication. Before 1360 large numbers of nomad 
shepherds, or Yuruks, from the district of Konia, in Asia Minor, 
had settled in the country; their descendants are still known as 
Konariotes. Further immigration from tliis region took place 
from time to time up to the middle of the i8th century. After 
the establishment of the feudal system in 1397 many of the 
Seljuk noble families came over from Asia Minor; their descen- 
dants may be recognized among the beys or Moslem landowners 
in southern Macedonia. At the be^nning of the 18th century 
the Turkish population was very considerable, but since that time 
it has continuously decreased. A low birth-rate, the exhaustion 
of the male population by military service, and great mortality 
from epidemics, against which Moslem fatalism takes no pre- 
cautions, have brought about a decline which has latterly been 
hastened by emigration. On the other hand, there has been a 
considerable Moslem immigration from Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria 
and Greece, but the newcomers, mohajin\ do not form a per- 
manent colonizing clement. The Turkish rural population is 
found in three principal groups ; the most easterly extends from 
the Mesta to Drama, Pravishla and Orfano, reaching the sea- 
coast on either side of Kavala, which is p^ly Turkish, partly 
Greek. The second, or central, group begins on the sea-cokst, 
a little west of the mouth 01 the Strymon, where a Greek popula- 
tion intervenes, and extends to the north-west along the Kara- 
Dagh and Belasitza ranges in the direction of Strumnitza, Veles, 
Slitip and Radovisht. The third, or southern, group is centred 
around Kailar, an entirely Turkish town, and extends from Lake 
Ostrovo to Selfije (Servia). 'J’he second and third groups arc 
mainly composed of Konariot shepherds. Besides these fairly 
compact settlements there are numerous Isolated Turkish 
rxilonies in various parts of the country. The 'Jijrkish rural 
population is quiet, solier and orderly, presenting some of the 
best characteristics of the race. The urban population, on the 
other hand, has liecome much demoralized, wlule the official 
classes, under the rule of Abdul Hamid II. and his predecessors, 
were corrupt and avaricious, and seemed to have parted with 
all scruple m their dealings with the Christian peasantry. The 
Turks, though still numerically and politically strong, fall behind 
the other nationalities in point of intellectual culture, and the 
contrast is daily becoming more marked owing to the education^ 
activity of the Christians. 

The Greek and Vlach populations are not always easily dis- 
tinguished, as a considerable proportion of the Vlachs have 
been hellenized. Both show a remarkable aptitude 
for commerce; the Greeks have maintained their iJJ vJJSfcl 
language and religion, and the Vlachs their religion, 
with greater tenacity than any of the other races. From the date 
of the Ottoman conquest until comparatively recent times, the 
Greeks occupied an exceptional position in Macedonia, as else- 
where in the Turkish Empire, owing to the privileges conferred 
on the patriarchate of Constantinople, and the influence subse- 
quently acquired by the great Phanariot families. All the Christian 
population belonged to the Greek millet and called itself Greek; the 
bishops and higher clergy were exclusively Greek; Greek was the 
language of the upper classes, of commerce, literature and 
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religion, and Greek alone was taughtin the schools. The supremacy 
of the patriarchate was consummated by the suppression of the 
autocephalous Slavonic churches of Ipek in 1766 and Ochrida 
in 1767. In the latter half of the i8th century Greek ascendancy 
in Macedonia was at its zenith; its decline began with the War 
of Independence, the estai)lishment of the Hellenic kingdom, and 
the extinction of the Phanariot power in Constantir^le. The 
patriarchate, nevertheless, maintained its exclusive jurisdiction 
over all the Orthodox poprilation till 1H70, when the Bulgarian 
exarchate was established, and the (treek clergy continued to 
labour with undirninished zeal for the spread of Hellenism. 
Notwithstanding their venality and intolerance, their merits as 
the only diffusers of culture and enlightenment in the past 
should not be overlooked, 'fhe process of hellenization made 
greater progress in the towns than in the rural districts of the 
interior, where the non-Hellenic populations preserved their 
languages, whicli alone saved the several nationalities from ex- 
tinction. The tvpical Greek, with his superior education, his 
love of politics and ('ommercc, and his distaste for lalx>rio!js 
occupations, has .Jways been a dweller in cities. In Salonica, 
Serres, Kavala, Castoria, and other towns in southern Macedonia 
the Hellenic element is strong; in the northern towns it is insig- 
nificant, except at Melnik, which is almost exclusively Greek. 
The Greek rural population extends fnnn the The.ssalian fron- 
tier to (!astoria and Verria (Bfrora): it occupies the whole 
Chalcidijtn peninsula and both banks of the lower vStrymon from 
Serres to the sea, and from Nigrita on the west to Pravishta on 
the east; there are also numerous Greek villages in the Kavala 
district. The Mahommedan Greeks, known as Valachides, 
occupy ii ('onsiderable tract in the upper Bistritza valley near 
Grevcnii and T.iapsista. The purely Greek population of Mace- 
donia may possibly Itc estimated at a fjuartor of a million. The 
Vlachs, or Kumans, who call themselves Arnmufti or Aromani 
(/.c. Homans), are also known as Kuizavlachs and Tzinlzars : 
the last two appellations are, in fact, nicknames, “ Kutzo\lach ” 
meaning “lame V^ich,’' while “Tzintzar’* denotes their in- 
ability to pronounce the Rumanian cirtc) (live). The Vlachs are 
styled by some writers “ Macedo-Rumans,” in contradistinction 
to the “ Daco-Rumans,” who inhabit the country north of the 
Danube. They are, in all probability, the descendants of the 
Thracian branch of the aboriginal Thraco-lllyrian population 
of the Balkan Peninsula, the lily rums being represented by the 
Albanians. This carlv native population, whi('h was apparently 
hellenized to some extent under the ]\Iacedonian empire, seems 
to have been hitinized in the period surcceiling the Roman 
conquest, and probably rcc'cived a considerable infusion of 
Italian blood. The Vlachs arc for the mo.st part either highland 
shepherds Vi wandering owners of horses and mules. Their 
settlements are scattered all over the mountain.s of Macedonia : 
.some of tliese consist of permanent dwellings, others of huts 
occupied only in the summer. The compacte.st groups are found 
in the Pindus and Agrapha mountains (extending into Albania 
and Thessaly), in the neighbourhood of Monastir, Grevena and 
Castoria, and in the district of Mcglen. The Vlachs who settle 
ih the lowland districts are excellent husbandmen. Hie urban 
population is considerable; the Vlachs of Salonica, Monastir, 
Serres and other large towns are, for the most part, descended 
from refugees from Moschopolis, once the principal centre of 
Macedonian commerci-. The towns of Motzovo, on the confines 
of Albania, and Klisura, in the Bistritza \’a!ley, are almost 
exclusively Vlach. The urban and most of the rural Vlachs are 
bilingual* speaking Greek as well as Rumanian; a great number 
of the former have been completely hellenized, partly in conse- 
quence of mixed marriafjes, and many of the wealthiest commer- 
cial families of Vlach origin are now devoted to the Greek cause. 
The Vlachs of Macedonia possibly numlier ^0,000, of whom only 
some 3000 are Mahommedans. The Macedonian dialect of the 
Rumanian language differs mainly from that spoken north of 
the Danube in its vocabulary and certain phonetic peculiarities; 
it contains a number of works which are often replaced 
in the northern speech by Slavonic or Latin synonyms. 

The Albanians, called by the Turks and Slavs Arnaults, by 


the Greeks 'Ap/Jarlrat, and by themselves Skkyipeiar, have 
always been the scourge of western Macedonia. After the 
first Turkish invasion of Albania many of the chiefs 
or beys adopted Mahommedanism, but the conver- AiaiaSsa#, 
sion of the great bulk of the people took place in the droM* 
i6th and 17th centuries. R-ofessing the creed of 
the dominant power and entitled to bear arms, the Albanians 
were enabled to push forward their limits at the expense of the 
defenceless population around them, and their encroachments 
liave continued to the present day. They have not only 
advanced themselves, but have driven to the eastward numbers 
< t their Christian compatriots and a great portion of tlw once- 
prosperous Vlach population of Albania. Albanian revolts and 
disturbances have been frequent along the western confines of 
MacoJonia, espec'ially in the neighbourhood of Dibra : the 
Slavonic peasants have been the principal sufferers from these 
troubles, while the Porte, in pumiance ^ the “ Islamic policy” 
adopted by the sultan Abdul Hamid II., dealt tenderly with the 
riiCAlcitrant believers. In southern Macedonia the Albanians 
of the Tosk race extend over the upper Bistritza valley as far 
west as Castoria, and reach the southern and western shores of 
Prespa and Ochrida : they are also numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Monastir. In northern Macedonia the Albanians 
are of the Gheg stock : they have advanced in large numbers 
over the districts of Dibra, Kalkandelen and Uskub, driving the 
Slavonic population before them. The total number of Alba- 
nians in Macedonia may be estimated at about 120,000, of whom 
some 10,000 are Christians (chiefly orthodox Tosks). The 
Circassians, who occupy some villages in the neighbourhood of 
Serre.s, now scarcely number 3000 : their predatory instincts 
may be compared with those of the Albanians. The Jews had 
colonies in Macedonia in the time of St Paul, but no trace remains 
of these early settlements. The Jews now found in the country 
descend from refugees who fled from Spain during the persecu- 
tions at the end of the r5th century : they speak a dialect of 
Spanish, which they write with Hebrew characters. They form 
a flourushing community at Salonica, which numbers moic 
than Iwlf the population : their colonies at Monastir, Serres and 
other towns are poor. A small proportion of the Jews, known 
as Detmmc by the Turks, have embraced Mahommedanism. 

W’th tl>e exception of the southern and western districts 
already specified, the principal towns, and certain isolated tracts, 
the wliole of Macedonia is inhabited by a race or 
races speaking a Slavonic dialect. If language iz Sfvonic 
adopted us a test, the great bulk of the rural popula- Population. 
tion must be described as Slavonic. The Slavs first crossed the 
Danube at tlie beginning of the 3rd century, but their great 
immigration took pku e in the 6th and 7th centuries. They 
overran the entire peninsula, driving the Greeks to the shores of 
the Aegean, the Albanians into the Mirditc country, and the 
latirtizt^d population of Macedonia into the highland districts, 
such as Pindus, Agrapha and Olympus. The Slavs, a primitive 
agricultural and pastoral people, were often unsuccessful in 
their titUu'ks on the fortificrl towns, which remained centres of 
Hellenism, In the outlying parts of Uie peninsula they were 
absorbed, or eventually driven back, by the original populations, 
but in the central region they probably assimilated a considerable 
proportion of the latinized races. The western portions of the 
penitLsula were occupied by Serb and Slovene tribes : tlie Slavs 
of the eastern and central portions were conquered at the end of 
the 7th century by the Bulgarians, a Ugro-Finnish horde, who 
established a despotic political organization, but being less 
numerous than the subjected race were eventually absorbed by 
it. The Mongolian physical type, which prevails in the districte 
between the Balkans and the Danube, is also found in central 
Macedonia, and may be recognized as far west as Ochrida and 
Dibra. In general, however, the Macedonian Slavs differ some- 
what both in appearance and character from their neighbours 
beyond the Bulgarian and Servian frontiers : the peculiar type 
which they present is probably due to a considerable admbrture of 
Vlach, Hellenic, Albanian and Turkish blood, and to the influence 
of the surrounding races. Almost all independent authorities, 
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eegttit that the bulk of the Slavonic population of Mace- 
donia is Bulpiawan. The principal indication is furnished by the 
language, which, though resembling Servian in some respects • 
{e.g. the oase-endings, which are occasionally retained), presents 
most of the characteristH^ features of Bulgarian (see Bulgaria : 
Language), Among these may 1^ mentioned the sitffix-article. 
the nasal vowels (retained in the neighbourhood of Salonica and 
Castoria, but modiliod elsewhere as in Bulgarian), the retention of 
I {e.g, vulk “ wolf,” bel “ white ” ; Servian vuh\ ho), and the kws 
of the inlnitive. There are at least four Slavonic dialects in 
Macedonia, hut the s^i^fix-article, though varying in is a 
constant feature in all. The Slavs of western Macedonia are of a 
lively, enterprising character, and share the commercial aptitude 
of the Vlachs : tho.se of the ea.stern and southern regions are a 
quiet, jK)her, hardworkit^g agricailtural race, more obvicuisly 
homogeneous with the popu 1 ai;ion of Bulgaria. In upper Mace- 
donia large family communities, resembling the Servian and 
Bulgarian zadruga, $Lre commonly found : they sometimes numlxT 
over 50 members. The whole Slavonic population of Macedonia j 
maybe estimated at about 1,150,000, of whom about 1,000,000 
are fbristians of the Orthodox faith. The majority of those own 
allegiance to the Bulgarian exarchate, but 4i certain minority 
still remains faithful to the Greek patriarchate. The Moslem 
Bulgarians form a cx>nsideTab 1 c clement : they are* found prin- 
cipally in the valley of the upper Me.staand the Rhodope district, 
where they are knov^ii as Pontaks or “ helpers,” i,e, auxiliaries 
to the Turkish army. 

The Racial Propaganda . — The embittered struggle of the rival 
nationalities in Macedonia dates from the middle of the iqth 
(•entury. Until that period the Greck.s, owing to their superior 
culture and their privileged position, exercised an ext'lusive in- 
fluence over the whole population professing the Orthodox 
faith. All Macedonia was either Moslem or Orthodox Christian, 
without distinction of nationalities, the Catholic' or Protestant 
rmUets being inconsiderable. 'I’he first opposition to Greek 
ecclesiastical ascendancy came from the Bulgarians. The Bul- 
garian literary revival, which took place in the earlier part of the 
19th century, was the precursor of the ecclcsiasticiil and national 
movement which resulted in the establishment of the exarchate 
in 1870 (see Bth^caria). In the course of the struggle some of 
the Bulgarian leaders entered into negotiations with Rome; a 
Bulgarian Uniate church was recognized by the J^orte, and the 
pope nominated a bishop, who, however, was mysteriously 
deported to Russia a few days after his consecration (1861). 
The first exarch, who was elected in 1871, was excommunicated 
with all his followers by the patriarch, and a considerable number 
of Bulgarians in Macedonia — the so-<'alled ” Bulgarophone 
Greeks ” — fearing the reproach of schism, or influenced by other 
c^-ynsideratinns, refrained from acknowledging the new spiritual 
power. Many of the recently converted uniates, on the other 
hand, offered their allegiance to the exar(’h, 'I'he firman of the 
^th of February 1870 specified a number of districts within the 
present boundaries of Bulgaria and Servia, a.s well as in Macedonia, 
to which Bulgarian bishops might be appointed ; other districts 
might be subjected to the exarcliate should two-thirds of the 
inhabitants so desire. In virtue of tlie latter provision the dis- 
ta-ietts of Veles, Oebrida and Uskiib declared for the exarchate, 
Iwt the Turkish government refrained from sanctioning the 
nomination of Bulgarian bfshops to these dioceses. It was not 
tin r89T that the Porte, at the instance of Stamboloff, the Bul- 
garian prime mi nster, whose demands were supported by the 
Triple Alliance and Great Britain, i,ssued the Iwfrfl/, or exequatur, 
for Bulgarian bishops at Ochrida and Uskiib; the sees of Veles 
and Nevrokop received Bulgarian prelates in 1894, and those of 
MonaStir, Strumnitza and Dihra in 1898, The Bulgarian posi- 
tion was further .strengthened in the latter year by the establish- 
ment of “ commercial agents ” representing the principality at 
Salonica, UskiSb, Monastir and Serres. During this period 
^i89T~t898) the Bulgarian propaganda, entirely controlled by 
the spiritual power and conducted within the bounds of legality, 
made rapid and surprising progress. Subsequently the inter- 
ference of the Macedonian ('Otnmittee at Sofia, in which the 
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advocates of physical force predottimated, and thefivahynl 
tions did much to injure the movement ; the hostility d tm¥orte 
was provoked and the sympathy of powers alienated hy a 
series of assassinations and other crimes. According to the official 
figures, the Bnlwian schools, which in 1893 were 554. WdAi 
30,267 pupils and 853 teachers, in 1900 numbered 785 
5 gymnasia and 58 secondary sch<^), with 39^8^ f^ils and 
1250 teachers. A great number of the schoeJs were dosed by 
the Turkish authorities after the insurrection of 1903 and niatiy 
had not been reopened in 1909; the teachers were imprisoned dr 
had fled into exile. 

The Rumanian movement comes next to the Bulgarian in 
wder of time. Ibe Vkchs had shown greater suscepobiUty ijo 
Greek influence than any of the other non-Hellenic populations 
of Macedonia, and, though efforts to create a Rumanian propa- 
ganda were made as early as 1855, it was not tiU after the usttcm 
of the prinnpalities of Walkchta and Moldavia in 1861 that^my 
indications of a national sentiment appeared amongst them, tti 
I 1S86 the principal apostle of the Rumanian cause> a priest named 
Apostol Margaritis; founded a gymnasium at Monastir, and the 
movement, countenanced by the Porte, supported by the French 
Catholic missions, and to some extent encouraged by Austria, 
has made no inconsiderable progress since that time. There 
are now about forty Runumian scIkkAs in Macedonia, mdttdmg 
two gjannasia, and large sums are devoted to their maintenaiwe 
by the ministry of education at Bucharest, which also provides 
qualified teachers. The Rumanian and Servian movemenis 
are at a disadvantage compared with the Bulgarian, owing to 
their want of a separate ecclesittstical organization, the orthodux 
Vlachs and Serbs in Turkey owning allegiance to the Orefek 
patriarchate. The governments Bucharest and Belgrade 
therefore endeavour^ to obtain the recognition of Vlach and 
Servian iniUets^ demanding respectively the establishment of 
a Rumanian bishopric at Monastir and the restoration of the 
patriarchate of Tpek with the appointment of a Servian metro- 

? olitan at Uslciib. The Vla(h millet was recognized by Use 
orte by irad6 on the 23rd of May 1905, but the aims of the 
Servians, whose active interference in Macedonia is of compara- 
tively recent date, have not been realized, l^reviously to *878 
the hopes of the Servians were centred on i^osnia, Herzegovina 
and the vilayet of Kossovo ; but when the Berlin 'I'reaty assigned 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria, the national aspirations 
were direc ted to Macedonia, the Slavonic' population of which 
was declared to be Servian. The strained relations existing 
between Russia and Bulgaria from 1886 to 1895 'were to the 
advantage of the Servian propaganda, which after 1890 made 
remarkable progress. Great expenditure has been incurred by 
the Servian government in the opening and niaintenance -of 
schools. At the beginning of 1899 there were stated to be 
fiervian schools in the vilayets of Uskiib, Salonica and Monastir 
(including fifteen gymnasia), with 321 teachers and 7200 
The Allmnian movement is still in an inceptive stage; owing 
to the persistent prohibition of Albanian schools by the Turic^, 
a literary propaganda, the usual precursor of a national revival^^ 
was rendered impossible till the outbreak of the Young 
revolution in July 1908. After that date numerous schools 
were founded and an Albanian committee, meeting in Novembek* 
1908, fixed the national alphabet and decided on the adoption 
of the Latin character. Tbe educational movement is nwWt 
conspicuous among the Tosks, ot southern Albanians. Notwith- 
standing the encroachments of their rivals, the impoverishment 
of the patriarchate, and the injury inflicted on their oauae by 
the Greco-Turkish War of 1897, the Greeks still maintain a Uwge 
number of schools ; according to statistics prepaiad at Athens 
there were in 1901, 927 Greek schools in the vikyets of Salonica 
and Monastir (including five gymnaxia), with 1397 teachers and 
57,607 pupils. The great educational afctivity displayed by 
the proselytizing mow^ents in Macedonia, while tietidirg to the 
artificial creation of parties, daily widens the contrast between the 
progressive Christian and the backward Moskm populations. 

ArUiquitiei. — Macedonia, like the neighbouring Balkan countries, 
still awaited exploration at the beginning of the 20th century, and 
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little had been learned of the earlier development of civihzation in 
these re^ns. The ancient indigenous po]>ulation lias left many 
traces of its presence in the tumuli which (x:cur on the plains, and 
more especially along the valley of the Vardar. The unquiet state 
of the country went far to prevent any systematic investigation of 
these remains ; excavations, however, were made by Korte and 
Fiankc at Niausta and near Salonica (scr Kretschner, Einletiung in 
die Gesohichte der griechischen Spra(hr, pp. 170, 421), and fragments of 
primitive pottery, with jieculiar characteristics, were found by 
Perdrizet at Tchepelje, on the left bank of Lake Tachino. The oldest 
archaeological monuments of Macedonia are its coins, for which the 
mines of Crenides (the hter Philijjpi), at the foot ol Mt >‘angaeus, 
of Chalcidice, of llu* island of Thasos, and of the mountains between 
Lake Prasias anrl the ancient Macedonian kingdom (Herod, v. 17), 
furnished abundance of metal. From the reign of Alexander L, 
in the epoch of the Persian wars (502-479 b.c.), the Macedonian 
dynasty issued silver coins of a purely Greek style. The Thracian 
communities around Mt Pangcu us also produced a variety of coins, 
especially at the beginning of the 5th century. The great octo- 
drachms of this period were perhaps struck for the purpose of pa3ring 
tribute to the Persians when the country between the Strymon and 
the Nestos was in their possession; most of the specimens have 
been found in Asia Minor. These large pieces present many charac- 
teristics of the Ionian style; it is evident that the Thracians derived 
the arts of minting and engraving from the neighbouring Thasos, 
itself a colony from the Ionian Paros. The monarchs of Pella were 
enthusiastic admirers of Hellenic culture, and their court was 
doubtless frequented by Greek sculptors as well as men of letters, 
such as Herodotus and Euripides. At Pella has been found a 
funerary stele of the late 5th or early 4th century representing a 
Macedonian hetaerus — a b^utiful specimen of the best Greek art, 
now preserved in the Imperial Ottoman Mu.scum at Constantinople. 
To the Hellenic ^riod l^long the vaulted tombs under tumuli dis- 
covered at I^ella, Pydna, Palatitza, and other places; the dead were 
laid in marble couches omamenhid with sculptures, like those of the 
so-called .sarcophagus of Alexander at Ckmstantinoplc. 1 'hesc tombs 
doubt less received the remains of the Macedonian nobles and hetaeri : 
in one of them a fresco rcjiresenting a conflict between a horseman 
and a warrior on f(X)t has l^n brought to light by Kinch. Similarly 
constructed places of sepulture have bex'n found at Eretria and cine- 
where in Greece. At Palatitza the ruins of a remarkable structure, 
perhajis a palace, have liecn laid bare by Heuzey and Daumet. 
Unlike Greece, where each indejiendent city had its acrofiolis. Mace- 
donia offers few remnants of ancient lortilication ; most of the ( ountry 
towns appear to have been nothing more than o|>on market centrtsi. 
The most interesting ruins in tlie country are those of the Roman and 
Byzantine epochs, es|H!cially those* at Salonica {fpvX The Byzan- 
tine fortifications and a<|uccluct of KavaLi are also remarkable. 
At Vema {Ber(\fa) may 1 k' seen some Christian remains, at Melnik 
a palace of the age of the Comneni, at Serres a fortre.ss built by the 
Servian tsar Stejihen J.)ushati (1 550). The renuiius at Filibejik 

{Philippi) are princijially of tile Roman and Byzantine iwriods; 
the numerou.s ex voto rock-tiblets of the acropolis arc especially 
interesting. The Roman inscriptions found in Macedonia are mainly 
funerary, but include sevenil ephebic lists. The funerary tablets 
afford convincing proof of the |>ersistcnce of the Thracian element, 
notwithstaiuliiig hellenization and latinizaliori; many of them, for 
instance, rcjireseut the well-known Thracian horseman hunting the 
wild boar. The nionaslic communities on the promontory of Atho.s 
(7.W.), with thWr treasures ol Byzantine art and their rich collections 
ol nianuscniits, are of the highest antiquarian interest. 

History , — Fur the history of ancient Macedonia sec Mace- 
donian Empire.! After its subjugation by the Romans the 
country was divided into four districts separated by rigid 
political and social limitations. Before long it was constituted 
" a province, which in the time of Augustus was assigned to the 
senate, 'rhom'cforward it followed the fortunes of the Roman 
empire, and, after the partition of that dominion, of its eastern 
branch. Its Thraco-lllyrian inhabitants had already been 
largely latinized when Constantine the Great made Byzantium 
the imperial residence in a.d. 330 ; they called themselves Romans 
and spoke Latin. Towards the close of the 4th century the 
country was devastated by the Goths and Avars, whose incur- 
sions possessed no lasting significance. It was otherwise with 
the great Slavonic immigration, which took place at intervals 
from the 3rd to the 7th century. An important ethnographic 
change was brought about, and the greater part of Mace- 
donia was colonized by the invaders (see Balkan Peninsula). 

Tlic Slavs were in their turn conquered by the Bulgarians 
(see Bulgaria: whose chief Krum (802-815) included 

central Macedonia in his dominions. The Byzantines retained 
the southern regions andfpSalonica, which temporarily fell into 
the hands of the Saracens in 904. With the exception of the 
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maritime districts, the whole of Macedonia formed a portion 
of the empire of the Bulgarian tsar Simeon (893-927); the 
Bulgarian power declined after his death, but was BynmaUm 
revived in western Macedonia under the Shishman mad 
dynasty at Ochrida; Tsar Samuel (976-ioi4),the third Buigmrium 
ruler of that family, included in his dominions Uskiib, Bomiamtiaa. 
Veles, Vodena and Melnik. After his defeat by the emperor 
Basil II. in 1014 Greek domination was established for a century 
and a half. The Byzantine emperors endeavoured to confirm 
their po.sitions by Asiatic colonization; I'lirkish immigrants, 
afterwards known as Vardariotes, the first of their race who 
appeared in Macedonia, were settled in the neighbourhood of 
Salonica in the 9th century; colonies of Uzes, Pelchenegs and 
Kumans were introduced at various periods from the nth to the 
13th century. While Greeks and Bulgarians disputed the mas- 
tery of Macedonia the Vlachs, in the loth century, established 
an independent state in the Pindus region, which, afterwards 
known as Great Walachia, continued to exist till the beginning 
of the 14th century. In 1185 southern Macedonia was exposed 
to a raid of the Normans under William of Sicily, who captured 
Salonica and massacred its inhabitants. After the taking of 
Constantinople in 1204 by the Franks of the fourth crusade, the 
Latin empire of Romania was formed and the feudal kingdom 
of Thessalonica was bestowed on Boniface, marquis of Mont- 
ferrat; this was overthrown in 1222 by Theodore, despot of 
Epirus, a descendant of the imperial hou.se of the Comneni, who 
styled himself emperor of Thessalonica and for some years ruled 
over all Macedonia. He was defeated and captured by the 
Bulgarians in 1230 and the remnant of his possessions, to which 
his son John succeeded, was absorbed in the empire of Nicaea 
in 1234. Bulgarian rule wiis now once more established in Mace- 
donia under the powerful monarch Ivan Asen II. (1218-1241) 
whose dynasty, of Vlach origin, had been founded at 1 ’rnovo 
in 1186 after a revolt of the Vlachs and Bulgars against the 
Greeks. A period of decadence followed the extinction of the 
Asen dynasty in 1257; the Bulgarian power was overthrown by 
the Servians at Vclbuzhd (1330), and Macedonia was included 
in the realm of the great Servian tsar Dushan (i 331-1355), who 
fixed his capital at Uskiib. Dushan’s empire fell to pieces after 
his death, and the anarchy which followed prepared the way for 
the advance of the Turks, to whom not only eontending 
factions at Constantinople but Servian and Bulgarian princes 
alike made overtures. 

Macedonia and Thrace were soon desolated by Turkish raids; 
when it was too late the Slavonic states combined against the 
invaders, but their forces, under the Servian tsar 
I^zar, were routed at Kossovo in 1380 by the sultan 
Murad I. Salonica and Larissa were captured in 
L39.S by Murad’s son Bayezid, whose victory over Sigismund 
of Hungary at Nicopolis in 1396 sealed the fate of the 
peninsula. The towns in the Struma valley were yielded to 
the Turks by John VII. Palaeologus in 1424; Salonica was 
taken for the last time in 1428 by Murad II. and its inhabi- 
tants were massacred. Large tracts of land were distributed 
among the Ottoman chiefs; a system of feudal tenure was 
developed by Mahommed II. (1451-1481), each fief furnishing a 
certain number of armed warriors. The Christian peasant 
owners remained on the lands assigned to the Moslem feudal 
lords, to whom they paid a tithe. The condition of the subject 
population was deplorable from the first, and became worse 
during the period of anarchy which coincided with the decadence 
of the central power in the 17th and i8th centuries ; in the latter 
half of the 17th century efforts to improve it were made by the 
grand viziers Mehemet and Mustafa of the eminent house of 
Kopriilii. The country was policed by the janissaries {q,v). 
Numbers of the peasant proprietors were ultimately reduced to 
serfdom, working as labourers on the farms or tchiftiks of the 
Moslem beys. I'owards the end of the i8th century many of the 
local governors became practically independent ; western Mace- 
donia fell under the sway of Ali Pasha of lannina; at Serres 
Ismail Bey maintained an army of 10,000 men and exercised a 
beneficent despotism. For more than two centuries Albanian 
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incursions, often resultix^ in permanent settlements, added to 
troubles of the Christian population. The reforms embodied 
in the Hatt-i-Sherif of Gulhan^ (1839) and in the Hatt-i-humayun 
(1856), in both of which the perfect equality of races and religions 
was proclaimed, remained a dead letter; the first Law of the 
Vilayets (1864), reforming the local administration, brought 
no relief, while depriving the Christian communities of certain 
rights which they had hitherto possessed. 

In 1876 a conference of the powers at Constantinople proposed 
the reorganization of the Bulgarian provinces of Turkey in two 
vilayets under Christian govemors-general aided by 
latwryUm- pop'^lar assemblies. The “ western ” vilayet, of 
Hoa: which Sofia was to be the capital, included northern, 

Tnmtiaaat central and western Macedonia, extending south as 
BiWi?" Castoria. The projet de reglement elaborated 
by the conference was rejected by the Turkish 
parliament convoked under the constitution proclaimed on the 
23rd of December 1876; the constitution, which was little more 
than a device for eluding European intervention, was shortly 
afterwards suspended. Under the treaty of San Stefano (March 
3, 1878) the whole of Macedonia, except Salonica and the 
Chalcidic peninsula, was included in the newly formed princi- 
pality of Bulgaria; this arrangement was reversed by the Treaty 
of Berlin (July 13), which left Macedonia under Turkish adminis- 
tration but provided (Art. xxiii.) for the introduction of reforms 
analogous to those of the Cretan Organic Statute of 1868. 
These reforms were to be drawn up by special commissions, on 
which the native element should bo largely represented, and the 
opinion of the European commission for eastern Rumeliawas to be 
taken before their promulgation. I'he Porte, however, prepared 
a project of its own, and the commission, taking this as a basis, 
drew up the elaborate “ Law of the Vilayets (Aug. 23, 1880). 
The law never received the sultan’s sanction, and European 
diplomacy proved unequal to the task of securing its adoption. 

The Berlin Treaty, by its artificial division of the Bulgarian 
race, created the difficult and perplexing “ Macedonian Question.” 
Tt9 population handed back to Turkish rule never 

Mmcedottitut acquiesced in its fate; its discontent was aggravated 
QumUob, by the deplorable misgovemment which characterized 
the reign of Abdul Hamid II., and its efforts to assert itself, 
stimulated by the sympathy of the enfranchised portion of the 
race, provoked rival movements on the part of the other Chris- 
tian nationalities, each receiving encouragement and material 
aid from the adjacent and kindred states. Some insignificant 
risings took place in Macedonia after the signature of the Berlin 
Treaty, but in the interval between 1878 and 1893 population 
remained comparatively tranquil, awaiting the fulfilment of the 
promised reforms. 

In 1893, however, a number of secret revolutionary societies 
(druzhestva) were set on foot in Macedonia, and in 1894 similar 
Buigarimn bodies were organized as legal corporatioas in Bul- 
Cmaapin- garia. The fall of Stamboloff in that year and the 
ciM. reconciliation of Bulgaria with Ru.ssia encouraged 
the revolutionaries in the mistaken belief that Russia would 
take steps to revive the provisions of the San Stefano treaty. 
In 1895 the “ Supreme Macedo-Adrianopolitan Committee ” 
(Vrkhwev Makedoni-Odrinski Komitei) was formed at Sofia 
and forthwith despatched armed bands into northern Macedonia; 
the town of Melnik was occupied for a short time by the revolu- 
tionaries under Boris Sarafoff, but the enterprise ended in failure. 
Dispirited by this result, the Vrkhovists,” as the revolutionaries 
in Bulgaria were generally styled, refrained from any serious 
effort for the next five years ; the movement was paralysed by 
dissensions among the chiefs, and rival parties were formed under 
Sarafoff and General Tzoncheff. Meanwhile the “ Centralist ” 
or local Macedonian societies were welded by two remarkable 
men, Damian Grueff and Gotz6 Delcheff , into a formidable power 
known as the Internal Organization,” founded in 1893, which 
maintained its own police, held its own tribunals, assessed and 
collected contributions, and otherwise exercised an imperium in 
imperio throughout the country, which was divided into rayons 
or districts, and subdivided into departments and communes. 


each with its special staff of functionaries. The internal Oigan- 
ization, as a rule, avoided co-operation with the revolutionaries 
in Bulgaria; it aimed at the attamment of Macedonian autonomy, 
and at first endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to enlist the 
sympathies of the Greeks and Servians for the programme of 
** Macedonia for the Macedonians.” 

The principle of autonomy was suspected at Athens and 
Belgrade as calculated to ensure Bulgarian predominance and 
to delay or preclude the ultimate partition of the or—k 

country. At Athens, especially, the progress of the Aettaa, 
Bulgarian movement was viewed with much alarm; it was 
feared that Macedonia would be lost to Hellehism, and in 1896 
the Ethniki Heiaerea (see Greece and Crete) sent numerous 
bands into the southern districts of the country. . The Hetaerea 
aimed at bringing about a war between Greece and Turkey, and 
the outbreak of trouble in Crete enabled it to accomplish its 
purpose. During the Greco-Turkish War {q.v.) Macedonia 
remained quiet, Bulgaria and Servia refraining from interference 
under pressure from Austria, Russia and the other great powers. 
I’he reverses of the Greeks were to the advantage of the Bul- 
garian movement, which continued to gain strength, but after 
the discovery of a hidden d6p6t of arms at Vinitza in 1897 the 
Turkish authorities changed their attitude towards the Bulgarian 
ekiment; extreme and often barbarous methods of repression 
were adopted, and arms were distributed among the Moslem 
population. The capture of an American missionary, Miss 
Stone, by a Bulgarian band under Sandansky in the autumn of 
1901 proved a windfall to the revolutionaries, who expended her 
lunsom of 3fTi6,ooo in the purchase of arms and ammunition. 

In 1902 the Servians, after a prolonged conflict with the Greeks, 
succeeded with Russian aid in obtaining the nomination of Mgr. 
Firmilian, a Servian, to the archbishopric of Uskiib. rnmhha im 
Contemporaneously with a series of Russo-Bulgarian noitiafrm 
celebrations in the Sliipka pass in September of that yotia a af 
year, an effort was made to provoke a rising in the 
Monastir district by ('olonel Yankoff, the lieutenant of General 
Tzoncheff ; in November a number of bands entered the Razlog 
district under the general's personal direction. These movements, 
which were not supported by the Internal Organization, ended 
in failure, and merciless repression followed. TKfe state of the 
country now became such as to necessitate the intervention of 
the powers, and the Austrian and Russian governments, which 
had acted in concert since April 1897, drew up an elaborate 
scheme of reforms. I'he Porte, as usual, endeavoured to fore- 
stall foreign interference by producing a project of its own, 
which was promulgated in November 1902, and Hilmi Pasha 
was appointed laspector General of the Rumelian vilayets and 
charged with its application. The two powers, hiiwever, per- 
severed in their intention and on the 21st of February 1903 
presented to the Porte an identic memorandum proposing a 
series of reforms in the administration, police and finance, 
including the employment of “ foreign specialists ” for the 
reorganization of the gendarmerie. 

At the same time the Bulgarian government, under pressure ** 
from Russia, arrested the revolutionary leaders in the principality, 
suppre.sscd the committees, and confiscated their Bmlgartaa 
funds. Tlie Internal Organization, however, was be- tanrrto* 
yond reach, and preparations for an insurrection went 
rapidly forward. In March a serious Albanian revolt 
complicated the situation. At the end of April a number of 
dynamite outrages took place at Salonica; public opinion in 
Europe turned against the revolutionaries and the Turks seized 
the opportunity to wreak a terrible vengeance on the Bulgarian 
population. On the 2nd of August, the fwist of St Elias, a general 
insurrection broke out in the Monastir vilayet, foUowed by 
sporadic revolts in other districts. The insurgents achieved 
some temporary successes and occupied the towns of Krushevo, 
Klisura and Neveska, but by the end of September their resist- 
ance was overcome; more than 100 villages were burned by the 
troops and bashi-bazouks, 8400 bousies were destroyed and 6o,o(i;o 
p^sants remained homeless in the mountains at the approach el 
winter. 
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The Auetriai and Russian governments then drew up a 
further aeiies of reforms known as the “ Miirzsteg programme ” 
(Oct. 9, 1903) to which the Porte assented in prin- 
ciple, though many difficulties were raised over 
!»»»• details. Two officials, an Austrian and a Russian, 
grmmmt.** styled “ civil agents ” and charged with the super- 
vision of the local authorities in the application of reforms, 
were placed by the side of the inspector-general while the 
reorganization of the gendarmerie was entrusted to a foreign 
general in the Turkish service aided by a certain number of 
officers from the armies of the great powers. The latter task 
was eaatrusted to the Italian General de Giorgis (April i904)> 
the country being divided into sections under the supervision 
of the officers ol each power. The reforms proved a failure, 
mainly owing to the tacit opposition of the Turkish authori- 
ties, the insufficient powers attributed to the European 
officials, the ratujl (euds and the deplorable financial situation. 
In 1905 the powers agreed on the establislmicnt of a financial 
commission on which the representatives of Great Britain, 
iTance, German) and Italy would sit as colleagues of the civil 
itgenls. 'I'he Porte offered an obstinate resistance to the 
project and only )'ielded (Dec. 5) when the fleets of the powers 
appeared near the Dardanelles. Some im]3r()vement was now 
effected in the financial administration, but the general state of 
the country continued to grow worse; large funds were collected 
abroad by the committees at Athens, which despatched numcious 
bands largely composed of (Veluns into the southern districts, 
the Servians displayed renewed activity in the north, while the 
lUilgarians offered a dogged resistance to all their foes. 

The Austro-Russian entente came to an end in the beginning 
of 1908 owing to the Austrian project of connecting the Bosnian 
The J^wd Macedonian railway systems, and Great Britain 
Pnf and Russia now took the for(‘most place in the 
gramma,** demand for reforms. After a meeting l)otwcen King 
Rdward VTl. and the emperor Nicholas 11 . at Reval in Ibo early 
summtir of rqoS an Anglo-Russian sdiemc, known as the ‘‘ Reval 
programme, ’’was announced ; the project aimed at more effective 
European supervisi(WA md dealt espe<'ially with the administra- 
tum of justice. Its appearance was almost intmediatcly followed 
by the military revolt of the ’S’oung 'J urk or constitutional party, 
which begmt in the Monastir disirid under two junior officers, 
Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, in July. 'I'lie restoration of the con- 
stitution of 1876 was proclaimed ( July 24, iqo8), and the powers, 
anticipating the spontaneous adoption of reforms on the part of 
regenerated 'I’urkey, decided to su.spcnd the Reveal programme 
and to withdraw tlieir military officers from Macedonia. 
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MAC&DONIAM BllPlIU;i the name generally given to. the 
empire founded by Alexander the Great of Macedon in the 
countries now represented by Greece and European Turkey, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Syria, Persia and eastwards as far as northern 
India.i The present article contains a general account of tto 
empire in its various aspects. It falls naturally into two main 
divisions ; — I. The reign of Alexander. H, The period of his 
successors, the Diadochi ” and their dynasties. 

I. The Reign of Alexander. ^hx, tlie beginning of the 4th 
century b.c. two types of political association coAronted each 
other in the lands of the Eastern Mediterranean— /. oreekM 
the Persian monarchy with its huge agglomeration md 
of subject peoples, and the Greek city-state. Each 
had a different principle of stresngtli. The Persian mpnar<ffiy was 
strong in its size, in the mere amount of meh and treasure it could 
dispose of under a .single hand; tlie Greek state was strong in its 
morale y in the cnerg}' and discipline of its soldiery. But the 
smallness of the single city-states and their unwillingness to 
combine prevented this superiority in quaiUty from teUing 
destructively upon the bulk of the Persian empire. The future 
belonged to any power tlut could combine the advantages of 
both systems, could make a state larger than the Crock polish 
and animated by a spirit equal to that oJf the Greek soldier. This 
wa.s achieved by the kings of Macedonia. The work, begun by 
his predecessors, of coiusolidating the kingdom internally and 
making its army a fighting-niiu hine of high power was com- 
pleted by the genius of Philip II. (359-33(> b.c.), who at the same 
time by war and diplomacy brought the Greek states of the 
Balkim peninsula generally to recognize his single predominaiKC. 
At the synod of Corinth (338) Philip was solemnly declared the 
captain-general {(rrfkwn^yh^ avroKptlroq)) of the Hellenes against 
the Great King! The attack on Persia was delayed by the 
a.ssas.sination of Philip in 336, and il needed some fighting before 
the young Alexander had made his position secure in Macedonia 
ancl Greece. The recognition as captain-general he had obtained 
at another synod in C'orinth, by an imposing military demonstra- 
tion in Greece immediately upon hi.s accession. Then ('ame the 
invasion of the Persian empire b) Alexander in 334 at the head 
of on army composed both of Macedonians and contingents from 
the allied Greek states. Before this force the Persiiin monar('h) 
went down, and when Alexander died eleven years later (323) a 
Macedonian empire which covered all the territory of the old 
Persian empire, and even more, was a realized fact. 

Th? empire outside of Macedonia itself consiMtod of 22 provinces. 
In Europe, (i) ’i lirate; in Asia Minor, (2) Phrygia on the Hellesi)ont, 
(3) Lydia, (4) Caria, (5) Lyciaand Pamjdiylia, ((>) Great 
Phrypia. (7) l’ai>hlagonia and Cai)parlocia ; *• - . 

I the Taurus and Iran, (8) Cilicia, (g) .Syria . (10) Mcso|)0- 
lamia, (11) Babylonia, (12) Su.sirUia; in Africa, (13) Egypt; in Iran, 
(14) PcFbis, (13) Media, (i(>) Parthia and llvrcania, (17) Iticiria and 
Sogdiana, (18) Areia and Drangiana, (19) (^.armania, (20) Arachosia 
and Gedrosia; lastly the Indian provinces, (2t) the Paropanisidae (the 
Kabul valley), and (22) the province assigned to Pithon, Uio son of 
Agenor, upion the Indus (J. ^loch, Gnech. Gesch. 111 . [ii.], i>.23b Bcq* ; 
for the Indian provinces cf. B, Niest*, Gesch. der gricch. und maked, 
Ftaalcn, 1. p. 500 sec;.). Hardly provinces propi'r, but rather client 
principalities, were tlie two native kingdoms to which Alexander had 
left the conciuered land lx‘yond the Indus— the kingdoms of Taxiles 
and Porus. 

The conquered empire presented Alexander with a system of 
government ready-made, which it was natural for the new masters 
to take over. For the Asiatic provinces and Egypt, the old 
Persian name of satrapy (see Satrap) was still re- syetem 
tained, but the governor seems to have been styled ofOowo- 
officially in Greek straiegos, although the term satrap 
certainly continued current in common parlance. The gover- 
nors appointed by Alexander were, in the west of the empire, 
exclusively Macedonians ; in the cast, members of the old Persian 
nobility were still among the satraps at Alexander’s death, 
Atropates in Media, Phrataphemes in Parthia and Hyrcania, 

* For the events which brought this empire intp being see 
Alexander the Great. For the detailed accounts of the separate 
dynasties into which it was divided after Alexander's djoaffi, see 
SstxvciD Dynasty, Antioonus, Prroamum, Ac., axid effect 

on the spread of Hellenic culture see HsLU^Nisif, 
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Bad Alexander’s father^-law Oxyiutes in the Paropanisidae. 
Alexander iiad at first trusted Persian grandees more freely in 
this capacity; m Babylonia, Boctria, Carmania, Susiana he had. 
set Persian governors, till the ingrained Oriental tradition of 
misguvemment so declared itself that to the three latter provinces 
certainly Macedonians had been appointed before his death. 
Otherwise the only eastern satrapy whose governor was not a 
Macedonian, was Areia, under Slasanor, a Cypriote Greek. In 
the case of certain provinces, possibly in the empire generaUy, 
Alexander established a double control. The financial admini- 
stration was entrusted to separate officials; we hear of such in 
Lydia (Arr. i. 17, 7), Babylonia (id. iii. 16, 4), and notably in 
Egypt (id. iii. 5, 4). Higher financial controllers seem to have 
been over groups of provinces (Philnxenus over Asia Minor, Arr. 
i. 1 7, 7 ; see Beloch, 6>. Gesch. Ill . fi.J p. i4)> and Harpalus ov^ 
the whole finances of the empire, with his seat in Babylon. Again 
the garrisons in the chief cities, such as Sardis, Babylon, Memphis 
Pelusium and Susa, were under commands distinct from those 
of the provinces. The old Greek cities of the motherland were 
not formally subjects of the empire, but sovereign states, which 
assembled at Corinth as memlwrs of a great allknt e, in which 
the Macedonian king was included as a member and held the 
office of captain'gencral. The Greek cities of Asia Minor stood 
to him in a similar relation, t hough not included in the Corinthian 
alliance, but in federations of their own (Kaerst, Gesch. d. 
helUmsl, Zeitalt, i. 261 seq.). Their territory was not part of the 
king’s country {Tnscr. in the Brit, Mus. No. 400). Of (’oiirse, in 
fact, the power of the king was so vastly superior that the Greek 
cities were in reality subject to his dictation, even in so intimate 
a matter as the readmission of their exiles, and might he obligerl 
to receive his garrisons. Within the empire itself, the various 
communities were allowed, subject to the interference of the kmg 
or his officials, to manage their own affairs. Alexander is said 
to have granted the Lydians to be “ free ” and “ to use the laws 
t)f the ancient Lydians,” whatever exactly these expressions 
may mean (Arr, i.' 17, 4). So too in Egypt , the native mouardis 
were left as the local authorities (Arr, iii. 5, 4). Especially to 
the gods of the conquered people Alexander showed respect. In 
Egypt and in Babylon he appeared os the restorer of the native 
religions to honour after the unsympathetic rule of the Persians. 
The temple of Marduk in Babylon which had fallen began to rise 
again at his command. Tt is possible that he offered sacrifice 
to Yahwch in Jerusalem, In Persia, the native aristocracy 
retained their power, and the Macedonian governor adopted 
Persiian dress and manners (Diod. xix. 48, 5; An. vi. 30). A 
new factor introduced by Alexander wa.s the foundation of Greek 
cities at all critical points of intercourse in the ccmquered lands. 
These, no doubt, possessed municipal autonomy with the ordinary 
organization of the Greek state ; to what extent they were formally 
and regularly controlled by the provincial authorities we do not 
know; Pithon, the sjitrap of tl^ Indian province is specially 
described as sent “ in colonias in Indis conditas ” (Just, xiii, 
4, 2 t). The empire included large tracts of mountain or desert, 
inhabited by tribes, which the Persian govemraent had never 
subdued. The subjugation of such districts could only be by a 
system of effective military occupation and would be a work of 
time; but Alexander made a beginning by punitive expeditions, 
as occasion offered, calculated to reduce the free tribes to tempo- 
rary quiet ; we hear of .such expeditions in the case of the Pisidians, 
the tribes of the Lebanon, the Uxii (in Khuzistan), the Tapyri (in 
the Elburz), the hill-peoples of Bajaor and Swat, the Costwei 
(in KurcHstan); an expedition against the Arabs was in prepara- 
tion when Alexander died. 

See A. Kohler, nfiichsvfirwaltung u, Politik Alexanders des Grossen 
in Klio, V. 30.3 »eq. (1905). 

Alexander, who set out as king of the Macedonians and captain- 
general of the Hellenes, assumed after the death of Darius the 
character of the Oriental great king. He adopted 
4, Court, Persian garb (Plutarch, de fort Al. i. 8) in- 

cluding a head-dress, the iiadema, which was suggested by 
that of the Achacmenian king (Just. xii. 3, 8). We hear 
also of a sceptre as part of his insignia (Diod, xviii. 27, i). 


The pomps and ceremonies whidi were traditioBBl m the East 
were to be continued, lb the Greeks and Macedonians such a 
regime was abhorrent, and the opposition roused by Alexander’s 
attempt to introduce among them the practice ci proskynesis 
(prostration before the royal presence) was bitter and effectual. 
The title of chiltarck, by which the Greeks had described the 
great king s chief minister, in accordance with the titic 

which described him os “ commander of a thousands” i.<, ttf the 
royal body-guard, was conferred by Alexander upon his friend 
Hephaestion. The Greek Chares held the posi^n pf chief usher 
(eieray'y^A.evs). Another Greek, Eumenes of C.ardia, was chief 
secretary (a«;(>ypafi/xaTa's). The figure of the eunuch, so long 
characteristic of the Oriental court, was as prominent aa ever 
(f.g. Bagoas, Plut. AUx. 67, cf. Arr. vii. 24). 

Alexander, however, who impressed his contemporaries by 
his sexual continence, kept no harem of the old sort. The 
number of his wives did not go beyond two, and the second, the 
daughter of Darius, he did not take till a year before his death. 
In closest contact with the king’s person were the seven, or 
latterly eight, body-guards, tTiDfi.aTo<l>r\ae(t<if Macedonians of high 
rank, imluding PtoEemy and Lysimachus, tlie future kings of 
Egypt, and Thrace (Arr. vi. 28, 4). The institution, which the 
Macedonian court before Alexander had borrowed from Perela, 
of a corps of jiuges composed of the young sons of the nobility 
(7rai’8£s JdamKiuiL or ^omkiKoi) iJontinued to hold an impor^t 
place in the system of the court and in Alexander’s campaigns 
(see Arr. iv. 13, i; Curt. viii. 6, 6; Suid. fiaeiKtioi iraS^ cf. 
the TratSes of Eumencs, Diod. xix. 28, 3). 

See Spiecker, Dcr lioj und die Hofordnung Alex. d. Grossen (1904). 

The army of Alexander was an iiiBtrument which he inherited 
from his lather PhiUp. Its core was composed of the Macedonian 
peasantry who served on foot in heavy armour {" the ^ Army* 
Foot companions,'* irf(#TaIf>rn)* They fornied the phalanx, ' 
and were divided into 0 brigades (Tti^eo), probably on the territorial 
system. Their distinctive arm was Uic great Macedonian pike 
(^rtssa), some 14 It. long, 0/ further reach than the ordinary Greek 
spear. They were norniaiiy drawn up in more open order than the 
heavy Greek phalanx, and possessed thereby a monility and elasticity 
in which die latter was fatally dufiaent. Keckoning 3500 to eanh 
brigade, we got a total for the pludanx of 9000 men. Of higiier rank 
tliau the pezeiaari were the royal loot-guards {^turiKiKol mevlrrai), 
some 3CK)o in number, more lightly armed, and distiiiguished (al any 
rate at itie time of Alexander’s death) \>y silver shiuldti. Of these 
i<KK> constituted the royal corps (rk Ayrj/ua rk The Mace- 

donian cavalry was recruited from a higher grade of society limn the 
infantry, the petite noUesse of the nation. They bore liy old custom 
the name of the king's Companions (ha poih and were distributed 
into 8 territorial squadrons (Ma<) of probably some 250 men each, 
making a normal total of 2000. In Uie cavalry also the most 
pnvilegcd squadron bore the name of the agema. I'he ruder p^ples 
which were neighbours to tjie Macedonians (l^acomans, A^ianes, 
Thracians) furnished contingents of ligdit cav^ry ^d javelineers 
(avoyri(rrai) . From the Thessalians the Macedonian king, as overiord, 
drew some tlicmwiod excellent troopere. The ro.st of Alexander's 
army was uompoued of Greeks, not formally his subjects. These 
served partly as mercenaries, partly in contingents contributed 
by the state.s in virtue of their alliance. According to Diodorus 
(x vii. 3 7, 3) at the time of Alexander's passage into Asia, the mw- 
cenaries numbered 5o<io, and the troops of the alliance 7000 loot 
and fioo horse. All tlicse numbers take no acount of the troopa 
left behind in Macedonia, I2,ooo foot and 1500 horse, luccording to 
Diodorub. \\nien Alexander was lord of Asia, innovations followed 
in tl>e army. .Mready in 330 at I*eraepolis, the command went fwth 
that 30,000 voting Asiatics were to be trained as Macedonian soldiera 
(the 'epigmi. An. vii. 6, i). ContingentB of the fine Bactfiiui 
cavalry followed Alexander into India. Persian noWes were admitted 
into the agema of the Macedonian cavalry. A far more radical re- 
modelling of the army was undertaken at Babylon in 323, by which the 
old phalanx system Ws to he given up for one in which tai© unit was 
to be composed of Macedonians with pikes and Asiatics with mwsile 
arms in combmalion— a change calculated to be momentous both 
from a militarv' point of view in the coming wars, and from apolitical, 
in the close fusion of Europeans and Asiatics. The death of Alex- 
ander interrupted the scheme, and his successors revarted ste the 
older system. In the wars of Aleicander the phalanx waa <iav«r 
the most active arm; Alexander delivered his telling attacke with 
his cavalry, whereas the slow-moving phalanx held rather the posi- 
tion of a reserve, and was brought up to complete a victory when 
the cavalrv charges had already taken effect. Apart from the 
pitched l^a'ttles, the warfam of Alexasuler was largeiv inU-fightteK, 
m which the kypaspistae topk the principal part, and the cwit»Pj|enta 
of light-armed nillmen from the Balkan region did excellent eervice. 
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For Alexander's army and tactics, beside the regular historio* 
(l)roysen, Niese, Beloch, Kaerst), see I). G. Hogarth, /owmo/ of 
PhiloL xvii. 1 t«eq. (corrected at some points in his Philip and Alex- 
ander) . 

The modifications in the army system were closely connected 
with Alexander’s general policy, in which the fusion of Greeks 
6. PuMiQuoi^^^ Asiatics held so prominent a place. He had 
ar§ 9 k» mnd himself, as we have seen, assumed to some extent 
Asiatic*, tjje guisp ()f a Persian king. The Macedonian 
Peuccstas received .spe('ial marks of his favour for adopting the 
Persian dress. The most striking declaration of his ideals was 
the marriage fi’ast at Susa in 324, when a large number of the 
Macedonian nobles were induced to marry Persian princesses, 
and the rank and file were encouraged by special rewards to take 
Eastern wi^'es. We are told that among the schemes registered 
in the state papers and disclosed after Alexander’s death was 
one for transplanting large bodies of Asiatics into Europe and 
Europeans into Asia, for blending the peoples of the empire by 
intermarriage into a single whole (Diod. xviii. 4, 4). How far 
did Alexander intend that in such a fusion Hellenic culture should 
retain its pre-eminence ? How far could it have done so, had 
the scheme been realized ? It is not impossible that the question 
may yet be rai.scd again whether the Eurasian after all is the heir 
of the ages. 

High above all the medley of kindreds and tongues, un- 
trammelled by national traditions, for he had outgrown the 
compass of any one nation, invested with the 
Moown achievements in which the old bounds of 

the possible seemed to fall away, stood in 324 the 
man Alexander. Was he a man ? The question was explicitly 
suggested by the report that the Egyptian priest in the Oasis 
had hailed him in the god’s name as the son of Ammon. The 
Egyptians had, of course, ascribed deity by old custom to their 
kii gs, and were ready enough to add Alexander to the list. The 
Persians, on the other hand, had a different conception of the 
godhead, and we have no proof that from them Alexander either 
required or received divine honours. From the Greeks he cer- 
tainly received such honours ; the ambassadors from the Greek 
states came in 323 with the character of them, as if approaching 
a deity (Arr. yii. 23, 2). It has been supposed that in offering 
such worship the Greeks .showed the effect of “ Oriental ” 
influence, but indeed we have not to look outside the Greek ('ircle 
of ideas to explain it. As early as Ae.schylus {Supp. 991) the 
proffering of divine honours was a form of expression for intense 
feelings of rcvcrenc'c or gratitude towards men which naturally 
suggested itself — as a figure of speech in Aeschylus, but the figure 
had been translated into action before Alexander not in the well- 
known case of Ey.sandcr only (cf. the case of Dion, Plut. Dio, 29). 
Among the “educated Greeks rationalistic views of the old 
mythology had becomt; .so current that they could assimilate 
Alexander to Dionysus without supposing him to be super- 
natural, and to this temper the divine honours were a mere form, 
an elaborate sort of flattery. Did Alexander merely receive such 
honours ? Or did he claim them himself ? It would seem that 
lie did. Many of the assertions as to his action in this line do 
not stand the light of criticism (see Hogarth, Eng. Hist. Rev. ii., 
1887, p. 317 seq.; K\t&&,IIistdrische Zeitschrift, Ixxix., 1897, p. i, 
seq.); even the explicit statement in Arrian as to Alexander 
and the Arabians is given os a mere report ; but we have well- 
authenticated utterances of Attic orators when the question of 
the cult of Alexander came up for debate, which seem to prove 
that an intimation of the king’s pleasure had been conveyed to 
Athens. 

A new life entered the lands conquered by Alexander. Human 
intercourse was increased and quickened to a degree not before 
8 * iminr- known. Conunercid enterprise now found open 
entuf—amd roads between the Aegean and India; the new 
DlMooynr. Greek cities made stations in what had been for 
the earlier Greek traders unknown lands; an immense quantity 
of precious metal had been put into circulation which 
the Persian kings had %ept locked up in their treasuries 
(cf. Athen. vi. 231c). At the same time Alexander himself made 
it a principal concern to win fresh geographical knowledge, to 


open new ways. The voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the 
Euphrates was intended to link India by a waterway with the 
Mediterranean lands. So too Heraclides was sent to explore 
the Caspian ; the survey, and possible circumnavigation, of the 
Arabian coasts was the last enterprise which occupied Alexander. 
The improvement of waterways in the interior of the empire was 
not neglected, the Babylonian canal system was repaired, the 
obstructions in the Tigris removed. A canal was attempted 
across the Mimas promontory (Plin. NM. v. 116). The reports 
of the lirifiaTLiTTaL, Baeton and Diognetus, who accompanied 
the march of Alexander’s army, gave an cxacter knowledge of 
the geographical conformation of the empire, and were accessible 
for later investigators (Susemihl, Gesch. d. griech. Litt. I. p. 544). 
Greek natural science was enriched with a mass of new mate- 
rial from the observations of the philosophers who went with 
Alexander through the strange lands (H. Bretzl, Botanische 
Fofschungen d. Alexanderzuges, 1903); wWlst on the other hand 
attempts were made to acclimatize the plants of the motherland 
in the foreign soil (Theophr., Hist. Plant, iv. 4, 1). 

The accession of Alexandei brought about a change in the mone- 
tary system of the kingdom. Philip’s bimetallic system, which had 
attempted artificially to fix the value of silver in spite ^ 
of the great depreciation of gold consequent upon the Coinage. 
working of the Pancaean mines, was abandoned. Alexander's 
gold coinage, indeed (jiossibly not struck till after the invasion of 
Asia), follows in weight that of Philip's staters; but he seems at 
once to have adopted for his silver coins (of a smaller denomination 
than the tetradrachm) the Euboic-Attic standard, instead of the 
Phoenician, which had been Philip's. With the conquest of Asia. 
Alexander conceived the plan of issuing a uniform coinage for the 
empire. Gold had fallen still further from the diflusion of the I’er- 
.sian treasure, and Alexander struck in both metals on the Attic 
standard, leaving their relation to adjust itself by tlie state of the 
market. This imperial coinage was designed to break down the 
monetary predominance of Athens (Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. fi.], 42). 
None of the coins with Alexander's own image can be shown to have 
been issued during his reign; the traditional gods of the Greeks 
still admitted no living man to share their prerogative in tliis sphere. 
Athena and Nike alone figured upon Alexander's gold ; Heracles and 
Zeus upon his silver. 

See E. Muller, Numismatique d* Alexandre le Grand (1B55); also 
Numismatics : § I, *' Greek Coins, Macedonian." 

II. After Alexander. — The external fortunes of the Macedonian 
Empire after Alexander’s death must be briefly traced before its 
inner developments be touched upon.' There was, at ^ Hietory 
first, when Alexander suddenly died in 323, no overt ottbe 
disruption of the empire. The dispute between **SucceM~ 
the Macedonian infantry and the cavalry (i.e. the 
commonalty and the nobles) was as to the person who should 
be chosen to be the king, id^ough it is true that either candidate, 
the half-witted son of Philip II., Philip Arrhidaeus, or the post- 
humous son of Alexander by Roxana, opened the prospect of a 
long regency exercised by one or more of the Macedonian lords. 
The compromise, by which both the candidates should be kings 
together, was, of course, succeeded by a struggle for power 
among those who wished to rule in their name. The resettle- 
ment of dignities made in Babylon in 323, while it left the eastern 
commands practically undisturbed as well as that of Antipater 
in Europe, placed Perdiccas (whether as regent or as chiliarch) in 
posse.ssion of the kings’ persons, and this was u position which 
the other Macedonian lords could not suffer. Hence the first 
intestine war among the Macedonians, in which Antipater, 
Antigonus, the satrap of Phry^a, and Ptolemy, the satrap of 
Egypt, were allied against Perdiccas, who was ultimately mur- 
dered in 321 on the Egyptian frontier (see Perdiccas [4], 
Eumenes). A second settlement, made at Triparadisus in 
Syria in 321, constituted Antipater regent and increased the 
power of Antigonus in Asia. When Antipater died, in 319, a 
second war broke out, the wrecks of the party of Perdiccas, led 
by Eumenes, combining with Polyperchon, the new regent, and 
later on (318) with the eastern satraps who were in arms t^ainst 
Pithon, the satrap of Media. Cassander, the son of Antipater, 
disappointed of the regency, had joined the party of Antigonus. 
In 316 Antigonus had defeated and killed Eumenes and made 
himself supreme from the Aegean to Iran, and Cassander had 
1 For details see separate articles on the chief generals. 
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ousted Polyperchon from Macedonia. But now a third war 
began^ the old associates of Antigonus^ alarmed by his over- 
gro^ power, combining against him— Cassander, Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, the governor of Thrace, and Seleucus, who had fled 
before Antigonus from his satrapy of Babylonia. From 315 to 
301 the war of Antigonus against these four went on, with one 
short truce in 31 1. Antigonus never succeeded in reaching 
Macedonia, although his son Demetrius won Athens and Megara 
in 307 and again (304-302) wrested almost all Greece from 
Cassander; nor did Antigonus succeed in expelling Ptolemy from 
Egypt, although he led an army to its frontier in 306 ; and after 
the battle of Gaza in 313, in which Ptolemy and Seleucus defeated 
Demetrius, he had to see Seleucus not only recover Babylonia 
but bring all the eastern provinces under his authority as far as 
India. Meanwhile the struggle changed its character in on 
important respect. King Philip had been murdered by Olympias 
in 317 ; the young Alexander by Cassander in 310; Heracles, the 
illegitimate son of Alexander the Great, by Polyperchon in 309. 
Thus the old royal house became extinct in the male line, and in 
306 Antigonus assumed the title of king. His four adversaries 
answered this challenge by immediately doing the same. Even 
in appearance the empire was no longer a unity. In 301 the 
coalition triumphed over Antigonus in the battle of Ipsus (in 
Phiygia) and he himself was slain. Of the four kings who now 
divided the Macedonian Empire amongst them, two were not 
destined to found durable dynasties, while the house of Antigonus, 
represented by Demetrius, was after all to do so. The house of 
Antipater came to an end in the male line in 294, when Demetrius 
killed the son of Cassander and established himself on the throne 
of Macedonia. He was however expelled by Lysimachus and 
Pyrrhus in 288 ; and in 285 Lysimachus took possession of all the 
European part of the Macedonian Empire. Except indeed for 
Egypt and Palestine under Ptolemy, Lysimachus and Seleucus 
now divided the empire between them, with the Taurus in Asia 
Minor for their frontier. These two survivors of the forty years’ 
conflict soon entered upon the crowning fight, and in 281 
Lysimachus fell in the battle of Corupedion (in Lydia), leaving 
Seleucus virtually master of the empire. Seleucus’ assassination 
by Ptolemy Ceraunus in the same year brought back confusion. 

I’tolemy Ceraunus (the son of the first Ptolemy, and half- 
brother of the reigning king of Egypt) seized the Macedonian 
throne, whilst Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, succeeded in hold- 
ing together the Asiatic dominions of hi.s father. 'I'he confusion 
was aggravated by the incursion of the Gauls into the Balkan 
Peninsula in 279; Ptolemy Ceraunus perished, and a period of 
complete anarchy succeeded in Macedonia. In 276 Antigonus 
Gonatas, the son of Demetrius, after inflicting a crushing defeat 
on the Gauls near Lysimachia, at last won Macedonia definitively 
for his house. Three solid kingdoms had thus emerged from all 
the fighting since Alexander’s death : the kingdom of the 
Antigonids in the original land of the race, the kingdom of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, and that of the Seleucids, extending from 
the Aegean to India. For the next 100 years these are the three 
great powers of the eastern Mediterranean. But already parts 
of the empire of Alexander had passed from Macedonian rule 
altogether. In Asia Minor, Philetaerus a Greek of Tios (Tieium) 
in Paphlagonia, had established himself in a position of practical 
independence at Pergmum, and his nephew, Attalus, was the 
father of the line of kings who reigned in Pergamum till 133— 
antagonistic to the Seleucid house, till in 189 they took over the 
Seleucid possessions west of the Taurus. In Bithynia a native 
dynasty assumed the style of kings in 297. In Cappadocia two 
Persian houses, relics of the old aristocracy of Achaemenian days 
had carved out principalities, one of which became the kingdom 
of Pontus and the other the kingdom of Cappadocia (in the 
naiTower sense); the former regarding Mithradates (381-266) 
as its founder, the latter being the creation of the second Ariar- 
athes (.^302-? 381). Armenia, never effectively conquered by 
the Macedonians, was left in the hands of native princes, tribu- 
tary only when the Seleucid court was strong enough to compel. 
In India, Seleucus had in 302 ceded large districts on the west 
of the Indus to Chandragupta, who had arisen to found a 
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native empire which annexed the Macedonian provinces m the 
Panjab. 

Whilst the Antigonid kingdom remained practically whole ItUl 
the Roman conquest ended it in x68 B.c., and the house ^ 
Ptolemy ruled in Egypt till the death of Cleopatra in 30 B.c., the 
Seleucid Empire perished by a slow process of disruption. The 
eastern provmces of Iran went in 240 or thereabouts, when the 
Greek Diodotus made himself an independent king in Bactria(^.v.) 
and Sogdiana, and Tiridates, brother of Arsaces, a " Scythian ” 
chieftain, conquered Parthia (so Arrian, but see Parthia). 
Armenia was finally lost in 190, when Artaxias founded a new 
native dynasty there. Native princes probablj ruled in Persis 
before 166, though the district was at least nominally subject 
to Antiochus IV. Epiphanes till his death in 164 (see Persis). 
In southern Syria, which had been won by the housfe of Seleucus 
from the house of Ptolemy in 198, the independent Jewish 
principality was set up in 143. About the same time Media was 
totally relinquished to the Parthians. Babybnia was Parthian 
from 129. Before 88 the Parthians had conquered Mesopotamia. 
Commagenewas independent under’a king,MithradatesCallinicus, 
in the earlier part of the last century B.c. Syria itself in the last 
days of the Seleucid dynasty is seen to be breaking up into 
petty principalities, Greek or native. From 83 to 69 is the 
transient episode of Armenian conquest, and in 64 the last 
shadow of Seleucid rule vanished, when Syria was made a 
Roman province by Pompey. From this time Rome formally 
entered upon the heritage of Alexander os far as the Euphrates, 
but many of the dynasties which had arisen in the days of Mace- 
donian supremacy were allowed to go on for a time as client 
states. One of them, the royal house of Commagene, not 
deposed by the Romans till a.d. 73, had Seleucid blood in its 
veins through the marriage of a Seleucid princess with Mithra- 
dates Callinicus, and regarded itself as being a continuation of 
the Seleucid dynasty. Its kings bore the name of Antiochus, 
and were as proud of their Macedonian, a.s of their Persian, 
descent (see the Inscription of Nimrud Dagh, Michel, No. 73^). 

The Macedonians of Alexander were not mistaken in seeing 
an essential transformation of their national monarchy when 
Alexander adopted the guise of an Oriental great 
king. Transplanted into this foreign soil, tktticmottb^ 
monarchy became an absolute despotism, unchecked MMV 9 d 9 almtf 
by a proud territorial nobility and a hardy peasantry 
on familiar terms with their king. The principle which Seleucus 
is reported to have enunciated, that the king’s command was the 
supreme law (App. Syr. 61), was literally the principle of the new 
Hellenistic monarchies in the East. But the rights belonging 
to the Macedonian army as Alexander inherited it did not 
together disappear. Like the old Roman people, the Macedonian 
people under arms had acted especially in the transference of the 
royal authority, conferring or confirming the right of the new 
chief, and in cases of the capital trials of Macedonians. In the 
latter respect the army came regularly into function under 
Alexander, and in the wars which followed his death (Diod. xviii. 
4 » 3 ; 7; 37 > 2; 39 > 2; xix. 61, 3), and in Macedonia; although 

the power of life and death came de facto into the hands of the 
Antigonid king, the old right of the army to act as judge was 
not l^ally abrogated, and friction was sometimes caused by its 
assertion (Polyb. v. 27, 5). The right of the army to confer the 
royal power was still symbolized in the popular acclamation 
required on the accession of a new king, and at Alexandria in 
troubled times we hear of “ the j^ople ” making its will effective 
in filling the throne, although it is here hard to distinguish nK)b- 
rule from the exercise of a legitimate function. Thus the people 
put Euergetes II. on the throne when Phiiometor was captured 
(Polyb. xxix. 23, 4); the people compelled Cleopatra Til. to 
choose Soter II. as her associate (Just, xxxiv. 3, 2). In Syria, 
the usurper Tryphon bases his right upon an election by the ' 
“people” (Just, xxxvi, i, 7)or “the army” (Jos. Anl. xiii. § 219). 
Where it is a case of delegating some part ol the supreme autho- 
rity, as when Seleucus I. m^e his son Antioenus king (or 
the eastern provinces, we find the anny convoked to ratify the 
appointment (App. Syr. 61). So too the people is spoken of as 
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appointing the guardians of a king during his minority (Just, 
xxxiv. 3, 6). Nor wus the power of the army a fiction. The 
Hellenistic monarchies rest^, as all government in the last 
resort must, upon the loyalty of those who wielded the brute 
force of the state, and however unlimited the powers of the 
king might be in theory, he could not alienate the goodwill of 
the army with impunity. The right of primogeniture in suc- 
cession was recognized as a general principle ; a woman, however, 
might succeed only so long as there were no male agnates. 
Illegitimate children had no rights of succession. In disturbed 
times, of course, right yielded to might or to practical neccKities. 

The practice by which the king associated a son with himself, 
as secondary king, dates from the very be^nningof the kingdoms 
of the Successors ; Antigonus on assuming the diadem in 300 
caused Demetrius also to bear the title of king. Some ten years 
later Scleucus appointed Antiochus as king for the eastern 
provinces. Thenceforth the practice is a common one. But 
the cases of it fall into two classes. Sometimes the subordiimte 
or joint kingship implies real functions. In the Seleucid king- 
dom the territorial expanse of the realm made the creation of a 
distinct subordinate government for part of it a measure of 
practical convenience. Sometimes the joint-king is merely 
titular, an infant of tender years, as for instance Antiochus 
Eupator, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, or Ptolemy Eupator, 
the son of Ptolemy Philometor. The object here is to secure 
the succession in the event of the supreme king’s dying whilst 
his heir is an infant. The king’s government was carried on 
by officials appointed by him and responsible to him alone. 
Government at the same time, as an Oriental despotism under- 
stands it, often has little in view but the gathering in of the 
tribute and compulsion of the subjects to personal service in the 
army or in royal works, and if satisfied in these respects will leave 
much independence to the local authorities. In the loosely-knit 
Seleucid realm it is plain that a great deal more independence 
was left to the various communities — cities or native tribes — 
than in Egypt, where the conditions made a bureaucratic system 
so easy to carry through. In their outlying possessions the 
Ptolemies may have suffered as much local independence as the 
Seleucids; the internal government of Jerusalem, for instance, 
was left to the high priests. In so far as the older Greek cities 
fell within their sphere of power, the successors of Alexander 
were forced to the same ambiguous policy as Alexander had been, 
between recognizing the cities’ unabated claim to sovereign 
independence and the necessity of attaching them securely. In 
Asia Minor, the “enslavement” and liberation of citie.s alternated 
with the circumstances of the hour, while the kings all through 
professed themselves the champions of Hellenic freedom, and 
were ready^n occasion to display munificence toward the city 
temples or in public works, such as might reconcile republicans 
to a position of dependence, Antiochus III. went so far as to 
write on one occasion to the subject Greek cities that if any royal 
mandate clashed with the civic laws it was to be disregarded 
(Plut. Imp. et due. apophth.). Bui it was the old cry of the 
“ autonomy of the Hellenes,” raised by Smyrna and Lampsacus, 
which ultimately brought Antiochus HI. into collision with 
Rome. How anxious the -Pergamene kings, with their ardent 
Hellenism, were to avoid offence is shown by the elaborate forms 
by which, in their own capital, they sought to give their real 
control the appearance of popular freedom (Cardinali, Re^no dt 
Pergam,p> 281 seq.). A similar problem confronted the Antigonid 
dynasty in the cities of Greece itself, for to maintain a predomi- 
nant influence in Greece was a ground-principle of their policy. 
Demetrius had presented himself in 307 as the liberator, and 
driven the Macedonian garrison from the Peiraeus ; but his own 
garrisons held Athens thirteen years later, when he was king of 
Macedonia, and thq Antigonid dynasty clung to the points of 
vantage in Greece, especially Chalcis and Corinth, tin their 
gruTisons were finally expelled by the Romans in the name of 
Hellenic liberty. 

The new movement ^f commerce initiated by the conquest 
of Alexander continued under his successors, though the break- 
up of tfh^T^acedonian Empire in Asia in the 3rd century and the 


distractions of the Seleucid court must have withheld many 
advantages from the Greek merchants which a strong central 
government might have afforded them. It was along 
the great trade-routes between India and the West 
that the main stream of riches flowed then as in later centuries. 
One of these routes was by sea to sou^-west Arabia (Yemen), and 
thence up the Red Sea to Alexandria. This was the route con- 
trolled and developed by the Ptolemaic kings. Between Yemen 
and India the traffic till Roman times was mainly in the hands 
of Arabians or Indians; between Alexandria and Yemen it was 
carried by Greeks (Strabo ii. 118). The west coast of the Red 
Sea was dotted with commercial stations of royal foundation 
from Arsinoe north of Suez to Arsinoe in the south near the 
.straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. From Berenice on the Red Sea a 
land-route struck across to the Nile at Coptos; this route the 
kings furnished with watering stations. That there might also 
be a waterway between Alexandria and the Red Sea, they cut 
a canal between the Delta and the northern Arsinoe. It was 
Alexandria into which this stream of traffic poured and made 
it the commercial metropolis of the world. We hear of direct 
diplomatic intercourse l^tween the courts of Alexandria and 
Pataliputra. i.e. Patna (Plin. vi. § 58). An alternative route 
went h^m the Indian ports to the Persian Gulf, and thence found 
the Mediterranean by caravtin across Arabia from the countiy 
of Gerrha to Gaza; and to control it was no doubt a motive in 
the long struggle of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid houses for 
Palestine, as well as in the attempt of Antiochus III. to subjugate 
the Gerrhaean.s. Or from the Persian Gulf wares might be taken 
up the Euphrates and carried across to Antioch; this route lay 
altogether in the Seleucid sphere. With Iran Antioch was 
connected most directly by the road which crossed the Euphrates 
at the Zeugma and went through Edessa and Antioch-Nisibis 
to the Tigris. The trade from India which went down the Oxus 
and then to the Caspian does not seem to have been consider- 
able (Tam, Journ. of Hell. Stud. xxi. 10 seq.). From Antioch to 
the Aegean the land high-road went across Asia Minor by the 
Cilician Gate.s and the Phrygian Apamea. 

Of the financial organization of the Macedonian kingdom.s 
we know practically nothing, exrc.pt in the case of Egypt. Here 
the papyri and ostraca have put a large material 
at our disposal, but the circumstances in Egypt ^ 
were too peculiar for us to generalize upon these data as to the 
Seleucid and Antigonid realms. That the Seleucid kings drew 
in a principal part of their revenues from tribute levied upon the 
various native races, distributed in their village communities 
as tillers of the soil goes without saying.® In districts left in the 
hands of native chiefs these chiefs would themselves exploit 
their villages and pay the Seleucid court and tribute. To exact 
tribute from Greek cities was invidious, but both Antigonid and 
Seleucid kings often did so (Antigonid, Diog. Laert. ii. 140; 
Plut. Dem. 27; Seleucid, Michel, No. 37; Polyb. xxi. 43>.2). 
Sometimes, no doubt, this tribute was demanded under a fairer 
name, as the contribution of any ally (^vrofts, not ^pos), like 
the VaXarLKa levied by Antiochus 1 . (Michel, No. 37 ; cf. Polyb. 
xxii. 27, 2). The royal domains, again, and royal monopolies, 
such as salt-mines, were a source of revenue.® As to indirect 
taxes, like customs and harbour dues, while their existence is 
a matter of course (cf. Polyb. v. 89, 8), their scale, nature and 
amount is quite unknown to us< Whatever the financial sy.stem 

1 For I*tolemaic Egypt, see Ptolemies and Egypt. 

* A tenth of the produce is suggested to liave been the normal tax 

by what the Romans found obtainiim in ^ AttaUd kingdom. 
The references given by Beloch (Grieck. Gesch. iii- P-l. 343 ) to prove 
it for the Seleucid kingdom are questionable. Beloch refers (i) to 
the letter of Demetrius TI. to Lasthenes in which a/ wal tA 

Tf'Xtj are mentioned, i Macc. 11, 35 (Beloch, by an oversight, refers to 
the paraphrase of the documents in Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, § 126 ^q., 
in which the mention of the 8«Karal is omitted 1 ). The authenticity 
of this document is, however, very doubtful. He refers (2) to Dit- 
tenb. 1 71 (ist ed.), line loi ; but here the tax seems to be, not an 
imperial one, but one paid to the city of Smyrna. 

* The salt monopoly is mentioned in i Macc. 10, 29; ii, 35, a 
suspected source, but supported in this detail by the analog of 
Ptolemaic Egypt and Rome. For domains in Antigonid, Attalid 
and Bithyniari realms, see Cic. De leg. agr. ii. 19, 50. 
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of the Antigonid and Seleucid kingdoms may have been, it is clear 
that they were far from enjoying the affluence of the Ptolemaic. 
During the first Seleucid reigns indeed the revenues of Asia may 
have filled its treasuries (sec Just. xvii. a, 13), but Antiochus 111 . 
already at his. accession found them depleted (Polyb. v. 50, i), 
and from his reign financial embarrassment, coupled with 
extravagant expenditure, was here the usual condition of things. 
Perseus, the last of the Antigonid house, amassed a substantial 
treasure for the expenses of the supreme struggle with Rome 
(Polyb. xviii. 35, 4; Liv. xlv. 40), but it was by means of almost 
miserly economies. 

Special officials were naturally attached to the service of the 
finances. Over the whole department in the Seleucid realm 
there presided a single chief (6 irrt ruty trpoatiW, App. Syr. 45). 
How far the financial administration was removed from the 
competence of the provincial governors, as it seems to have been 
in Alexander’s system, we cannot say. Seleucus at any rate, as 
satrap of Babylonia, controlled the finances of the province (Diod. 
xix. 55, 3), and so, in the Ptolemaic system, did the governor of 
Cyprus (Polyb. xxvii. 13). The fact that provincial officials, 
cVl r(uv TTpoa-dStay (in Eriza, Bull. corr. hell. xv. 556), are found does 
not prove anything, since it leaves open the question of their 
being subordinate to the governor. 

With the exception of Ptolemaic Egypt, the Macedonian 
kingdoms followed in their coinage that of Alexander. Money 
^ was for a long while largely struck with Alexander’s 

aafi0. image and superscription j the gold and silver 
coined in the names of Antigonid and Seleucid kings and 
by the minor principalities of Asia, kept to the Attic standard 
which Alexander had established. Only in Egypt Ptolemy I. 
adopted, at first the Rhodian, and afterwards the Phoenician, 
.standard, and on this latter standard the Ptolemaic money was 
struck during the subsequent centuries. Money was also struck 
in their own name by the cities in the several dynasties’ spheres 
of power, but in most cases only bronze or small silver for local 
use. Corinth, however, was allowed to go on striking staters 
under Antigonus Gonatas; Ephesus, Cos and the greater cities 
of Phoenicia retained their right of coinage under Seleucid or 
Ptolemaic supremacy. 

In language and manners the courts of Alexander’s successors 
were Greek. Even the Macedonian dialect, which it was con- 
sidered proper for the kings to use on occasion, was often for- 
gotten (Pint. Ant. 27). The Oriental features which 
Court. Alexander had introduced were not copied. There was 
no proskynesis (or certainly not in the case of Greeks 
and Macedonians), and the king did not wear an Oriental dress. 
The symbol of royalty, it is true, the diadem j was suggested by the 
head-band of the old Persian kings (Just. xii. 3, 8); but, whereas, 
that had been an imposing erection, the Hellenistic diadem was a 
simple riband. The king’s state dress was the some in principle 
as that worn by the Macedonian or Thessalian horsemen, as the 
uniform of his own cavalry officers. Its features were the broad- 
brimmed hat (kausia), the cloak (chlamys) and the high-laced 
boots (kreptdes) (Plut. Ant. 54; Frontinus iii. 2, ii). These, in 
the case of the king, would be of richer material, colour and 
adornment. The diadem could be worn round the kausia; the 
chlamys offered scope for gorgeous embroidery; and the boots 
might be crimson felt (see the description of Demetrius’ chlamys 
and boots, Plut. Dem. 41). There were other traces in the 
Hellenistic courts of the old Macedonian tradition besides in 
dr^s. One was the honour given to prowess in the chase (Polyb. 
x^. 3, 8; Diod. xxxiy. 34). Another was the fashion for the 
king to bold wassail with his courtiers, in which he unbent to an 
extent scandalous to the Greeks, dancing or indulging in routs 
and practical jokes. ^ 

The prominent part taken by the women of the royal house 
was a Macedonian characteristic. The history of these kingdoms 
furnishes a long list of queens and princesses who were ambitious 

1 Antiochus Epiphanes was an extreme case. For the AntiRonid 
court see Diog. La6rt. vii. 13; Plut. Arat. 17* for the Seleucid, 
Athen. iv. 153b; v. 2na; for the Ptolemaic, Diog. L. vii. 177; 
Athon. vi. 246c; Plut C/aom. 33; Just xxx. i. 


and masterful politicians, of which the greast Cleopatta the 
last and the most famoas. The kir^ after ^exemder, wi^ 
the exception of Demetrius Poliorcetes and Pyrrhus, are not 
found to have more than one legitimate wife at a time, although 
they show unstinted freedom in divorce and the number of 
their mistresses. The custom of marriages between brothers 
and sisters, agreeable to old Persian as to old Egyptian ethics, 
was instituted in Egypt by the second Ptolemy when he married 
his full sister Arsino^ Philadelphus. It was henceforth common, 
though not invariable, among the Ptolemies. At the Seleucid 
court there seems to be an instance of it in 195^ when the heir- 
apparent, Antiochus, married his sister Laodice. The style of 
“ sister ” was given in both courts to the queen, even when ahe 
was not the king’s sister in reality (Strack, Dymuf^, Nos. 38,- 
49 > 43; Archiv. f. Papyr, i. 205). The “ Friends ” of tbe 
king are often mentioned. It is usual for him to confer with a 
council (trvy^Spioy) of his “ Friends ” before important decisionB^ 
administrative, military or judicial (eg. Pdyb. v. 16, 5; as, 8). 
They form a definite body about the king’s person (^fW 
(rvyrayfia, Polyb. xxxi. 3, 7; cf. si in contrast trith 
a£ hvyilfi^vi, id. v. 50, 9), admission into which depends upon 
his favour alone, and is accorded, not only to his subjects, but 
to aliens, such as the Greek refugee politicians {e.g. Hegesianax, 
Athen. iv. 155b; Hannibal and the Aetolion Thoas take part in 
the councils of Antiochus lll.)i A similar body, with a title 
corresponding to is found in ancient Egypt (Erman, 
Ancient Egypt, Eng. trans., p. 72) and in Persia (Spiegw. Eran. 
Alt. iii. 6a6); but some such support is so obviously required 
by the necessities of a despot’s position that We need nbt 
suppose it derived from any particular precedent. The Friends 
(at any rate under the later ^leucid and Ptolemaic reigns) 
distinguished by a special dress and badge of gold analogous 
to the stars and crosses of modem orders. Tl)« dresA was of 
crimson (rropfpvpa); this and the badges were the king’s gilt, 
and except by royal grant neither crimson nor gold might, 
apparently, be worn at court (1 Mocc. 10, 20; 62; 89; ii, 58; 
Athen. v. 211b). The order of Friends was organized in a 
hierarchy of ranks, which were multiplied as time went on. 
In Eg3rpt we find them classified as enjyymit, opm^un rots 
(rv','y€y€(nv. dpxurtopMTOfpvkoKMtt Trpwroi (fUkoi, i(in the nar- 
rower sense), ^tafioxoi. F or the Seleucid kingdom trvyytytit, irpwrot 
</>i'koi and dn'kot are mentioned. These classes do not appear m 
Egypt before the 2nd century; Strack conjectures that they 
were created in imitation of the Seleucid court. We have no 
direct evidence as to the institutions of the Seleucid court in 
the 3rd century. Certain {rto/naTo^vkaKt^ of Antiochus I. are 
mentioned, but we do not know whether the name was not 
then used in its natural sense (Strack, Ehein. Mus. iV., 1900, 
p. 161 seq.; Wilamowitz, Archiv f. Pap. L p. 225; Beloch, Gf. 
Gesch. iii. (i.) p. 391). As to Macedonia, whatever may have 
been the constitution of the court, it is implied that it offered 
in its externals a sober plainness in comparison with the vain 
display and ceremonious frivolities of Antioch and Alexandria 
(Polyb. xvi. 22, 5; Plut. Cleom. 31; Arat. 15). The position 
of a Friend did not carry with it necessarily any functions; 
it was in itself purely honorary. The ministers and high 
officials were, on the other hand, regularly invested with one 
or other of the ranks specified. The chi^ of these ministers 
is denoted d hrl riay npaypdrtuy, and he corresponds to the 
vizier of the later East. All departments of TOvernment are 
under his supervision, and he r^ularly holds the highest rioi^ 
of a kinsman. When the king is a minor, he acts as guardian 
or regent (irrtrpmroq). Over difierent departments of state 
we find a state secretary (irrurrokoypdtfurs or wropvrffzu/roypd^urt : 
Seleucid, Polyb. xxxi. 3, 16; Ptolemaic, Strack, Insthriflm 103) 
and a minister of finam (6 in the Seleuw 

kingdom; App. Syr. 45; dwucrftrfi in Egypt, Lumbroso, Econ. 
Pol- p- 339 )- Under each of these great heads of departments 
was a host of lower officials, those, for instance, who held to the 
province a relation analogous to that of the head of the depart- 
ment of the realm. Such a provincial authority is described as 
Tuiv irpixrdSuy in the inscription of Eriza (Bmll. £orr. hell . 
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XV. 556). Beside the officials concerned with the work of 
government we have those of the royal household: (i) the chief- 
physician, apxf^^rpot (for the Seleucid see App. Syr. 59; Polyb. y. 
5(), i; Michel, No. 1158; for the Pontic, Bull. cm. hell. vii. 
354 seq.); (2) the chief -huntsman, (Dittenb. Orient. 

Grace. 99); (3) the maitre-d ’hotel, apx€^€aTpo^ (Dittenb. Orient. 
Grace. 169J; (4) the lord of tlie queen’s bedchamber, o cttItov 
KO/TWWS rrjs fivLvnXi(T(rqH (Dittenb. Orient. Grace. 256). As in 
the older Oriental courts, the high positions were often filled 
by eunuchs {e.f>. Craterus, in last mentioned inscription). 

It was customary, as in Persia and in old Macedonia, for 
the great men of the realm to send their children to court to 
l)e l)rought up with tlic children of the royal house. Those who 
had been so brought up with the king were styled his (rvvTpo(f>ot 
(for the Seleucid, Polvb. v. 82, 8 and xxxi. 21,2; Bull. cm. hell. 
i. 285; 2 Mace. ix. 29; for the Ptolemaic <rrW^jo<^ot iraiSarKui 
of the queen, Polyb. xv. 33, ii ; for the Pontic, Bull. cm. hell. 
vii- 355; for the Pergamenc, Polyb. xxxii. 27, 10, &c.; for 
the Herodian, Acts 13). It is perfectly gratuitous to suppose 
with Deissmann that “ the fundamental meaning had given 
place to the general meaning of intimate friend.” With this 
custom we may perhaps bring into connexion the office of 
T/)o(^€v« (Polyb. xxxi. 20, 3 ; Michel, No. 1158). As under 
Alexander, so under his successors, we find a corps of /SatrikiKoi 
iratSc?. They appear as a corps, 600 strong, in a triumphal 
procession at Antioch (Polyb. xxxi. 3, 17 ; cf. v. 82, 13; Antigonid, 
Liv>' xlv. 6: cf. Curtius viii. 6, 6). 

All the Hellenistic courts felt it a great part of prestige to be 
filled with the light of Hellenic culture. A distinguished philo- 
sopher or man of letters would find them bidding 
for his presence, and most of the great names are 
associated with one or other of the con temporary^ 
kings. Antigonus Gonatas, bluff soldier-spirit that he was, heard 
the Stoic philos(jphers gladly, and, though he failed to induce 
Zeno to come to Macedonia, persuaded Zeno’s disciple, Per.sacus 
of Citium, to enter his service. Nor was it philosophers only 
who made his court illustrious, but poets like Aratus. The 
Ptolemaic court, with the museum attached to it, is so pro- 
minent in the literary and scientific history of the age that it is 
unnecessar)'*'to give a list of the philosophers, the men of letters 
and science, who at one time or other ate at King Ptolemy's 
table. One may notice that the first Ptolemy himself made a 
contribution of some value to historical literature in his account 
of Alexander’s campaigns; the fourth Ptolemy not only insti- 
tuted a cult of Homer but himself published tragedies; and 
even Ptolemy Euergetes II, issued a book of memoirs. The 
Pergamene court was in no degree behind the Ptolemaic in its 
literary and artistic zeal. The notable school of sculpture 
connected with it is treated elsewhere (sec Greek Art); to its 
literary school we probably owe in great part the preservation 
of the masterpieces of Attic prose (Susemihl 1 . p. 4), and two 
of its kings (Kumenes 1 . and Attains HI.) were themselves 
authors. The Seleucid court did not rival either of the last 
named in brilliance of culture; and yet some names of distinction 
were associated with it. Under Antiochus 1 . Aratus carried 
out a recension of the O^^ssey, and Berossus composed a Baby- 
lonian history in Greek; under Antiochus III. Euphorion was 
made keeper of the library at Antioch. Antiochus IV., of course, 
the enthusiastic Hellenist, filled Antioch with Greek artists 
and gave a royal welcome to Athenian philosophers. Even 
in the degenerate days of the dynasty, Antiochus Grypus, who 
had been brought up at Athens, aspired to shine as a poet. The 
values recognized in the great Hellenistic courts and the Greek 
world generally impo.sed tljcir authority upon the dynasties 
of barbarian origin. The C’appadocian court admitted the full 
stream of Hellenistic culture under Ariarathes V. (Diod. xxxi. 
19, 8). One of the kings called Nicomedes in Bithynia offered 
immense sums to acquire the Aphrodite of Praxiteles from the 
Cnidians (Plin. N.H. xxxvi. 21), and to a king Nicomedes the 
geographical poem ofthe Pseudo-Scymnus i.s dedicated. Even 
Iranian kings in the last century b.c. found pleasure in com- 
posing, or listening to, Greek tragedies, and Herod the Great 


kept Greek men of letters beside him and had spasmodic 
ambitions to make his mark as an orator or author (Nicol. 
Dam. frag. 4; F.H.G. III. p. 350). 

The offering of divine honours to the king, which we saw 
begin under Alexander, became stereotyped in the institution.^ 
of the succeeding Hellenistic kingdoms. Alexander 
himself was after his death the object of various 
local cults, like that which centred in the shrine near 
Erythrae (Strabo xiv. 644). His successors in the first years after 
his death recognized him officially as a divinity, except Antipater 
(Suidas, s.v. Airwrarpo?), and coins began to be issued with hi.s 
image. At Alexandria the state cult of him seems to have been 
in.stituted by the second Ptolemy, when his body was laid in the 
Serna (Otto, Priester u. Tempely i. 139 seq.). The successors 
themselves received divine honours. Such worsliip might be the 
spontaneous homage of a particular Greek community, like that 
offered to Antigonus by Scepsis in 31 1 (Journ. of Hell. Stud. 
xix. 335 seq.), to Antigonus and Demetrius by Athens in 307, 
to Ptolemy I. by the Rhodians in 304, or by Cassandrea to 
Cassander, as the city’s founder (Ditt. 2nd ed. 178); or it 
might be organized and maintained by royal authority. The 
first proved instance of a cult of the latter kind is that instituted 
at Alexandria by the second Ptolemy for his father soon after 
the latter’s death in 283/2, in which, .some time after, 279,8, 
he associated his mother Berenice also, the two being worshipped 
together as ^col (rcor^pe? (Theoc. xvii. 121 seq.). i\ntiochus I. 
followed the Ptolemaic precedent by instituting at Seleucia 
in-Pieria a cult for his father as Seleucus Zeus Nicator. So 
far we can point to no instance of a cult of the living .sovereign 
(though the cities might institute such locally) being estalv 
lislicd by the court for the realm. This step was taken in 
Egypt after the death of Arsinoe Philadelphus (271) when 
she and her still-living brother-husband, Ptolemy II., began 
to be worshipped together as Btol Ahektlun. After this the 
cult of the reigning king and queen was regularly maintained 
in Greek Eg\’pt, side by side with that of the dead Ptulcmie.s, 
Under Antiochus 11 . (261-246) a document shows us a cult 
of the reigning kin^ in full working for the Seleucid realm, 
with a high priest in each province, appointed by the king 
himself; the document declares that the Queen Laodice is 
now to be associaled with the king. The official surname of 
Antiochus II., Tlieo.s, suggests that he himself had here been 
the innovator. Thenceforward, in the Hellenistic kingdoms 
of. the East the worship of the living sovereign became the 
rule, although it appears to have been regarded as gi\Tn in 
anticipation of an apotheosis which did not become actual 
till death. In the Pergamene kingdom at any rate, thougli 
the living king was worshipped with sacrifice, the title 
was only given to those who were dead (Cardinal!, Re^no di 
Pergamo, p. 153). The Antigonid dynasty, simpler and saner 
in its manners, had no official cult of this sort. The divine 
honours offered on occasion by the Greek cities were the 
independent acts of the cities. 

Sec Plut. Arai. 45; CVfow. 16; Komcmann, “ Zur Gesch. d. antihen 
Hcrr.schcrkulte " in Beitrdge z. alt. Gesch. i. 51 rcbi,; Otto, Pnester u. 
Tempely pp. 138 seq. 

There does not seem any clear proof that the surnames wliidi 
the Hellenistic kings in Asia and Egypt bore were necessarily con- 
nected with the cult, even if they were used to describe 
[ the various kings in religious ceremonies. Some had 
doubtless a religious colour, 7 heos. Epiphanes. Safer ; others a 
dynastic, Philopator, Philometor^ Philadelphus. Under what circum- 
stances, and by whose selection, the surname was attached to a kin,; 
is obscure, ft is noteworthy that while modern books commonly 
speak of the surnames as assumed^ the explanations given by oiir 
ancient authorities almost invariably suppose them to be given as 
marks of homage or gratitude {English Historical Review, xvi. 629 
(1901). The official surnames must not, of course, be confused with 
the popular nicknames which were naturally not recognized by the 
court, e.e. Ceraunus (“Thunder”), Hierax (“Hawk"), Pkvscon 
(“ Pot-bdly “), Ledhyrus (“ Chick-pea “). 

The armies of Alexander's successors were still in the main prin 
ciples of their organization similar to the army with which Alexander 
had conquered Asia. During the years immediately 
after Alexander the very Macedonians who had fought 
under Alexander were ranged against each other under the banners 
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ol several chiefs. The most noted corps oi veterans, Ar^yr- 
aspides {i.e. the royal Hy^pistae) j^yed a great p^t in the hrst 
wars of the successors, and coverea tnemsclves with infamy by their 
betrayal of Eumenes. As the soldiers of Alexander died' oil, fresh 
levies of home-^rn Macedonians could be raised only by the chief 
who held the motherland. The other chiefs had to supply themselves 
with Macedonians from the numerous colonies planted before the 
break-up of the empire in Asia or Egypt, and from such Macedonians 
they continued for the next two centuries to form their phalanx. 
The breed— at least if the^statement which Livy puts into the mouth 
of a Roman general can be relied on— degenerated greatly under 
Asiatic and Egyptian skies (Liv. xxxviii. 17, to) ; but still old names 
like tliat of ^ezetaeri attached to the phalangites (Plut. Tib. 17), 
and they still wielded the national sanssa. The latter weapon in 
the interval between Alexander and the time of Polybius had been 
increased to a length of 21 ft. (Polyb. xviii. 12), a proportion incon- 
sistent with any degree of mobility; once more indeed the phalanx 
of the 2nd century seems to have become a body effective by 
sheer weight only and disordered by imevenne^ of ground. The 
Antigonid kings were never able from Macedonian levies to put m 
the field a phalanx of more than 20,000 at the utmost (Liv. xlii. 51) ; 
Antigonus Dosoii takes with him to Greece (in 222) one of 10,000 only. 
The phalanx of Antiochus 111. at Kaphia numbered 20,000, and 
Ptolemy Philopator was able at the same time to form one of 25,000 
men (Polyb. v. 4). As these phalangites arc distinguished both from 
the Greek mercenaries and the native Egyptian levie.s, it looks 
(although such a fact would be staggering) as if more Macedonians 
could be raised for military service in Egypt than in Macedonia 
itself (but see Helocli, p. 353). The royal foot-guards are still descrilied 
in Macedonia in 171 as the a^cma (f‘olyb. v. 25, 1; 27, 3; Liv. xlii. 
si), when they number 2000; at the Ptolemaic court in 21 7 the agema 
had numlKTcd 3000 (Polyb. v. (>5, 2) ; and a similar corps of hyp- 
aspistae is indicated in the Seleucid army (Polyb. vii. 16, 2 ; xvi. 18, 7). 
So too the old name of " Companions " was kept up in tlie Seleucid 
kingdom for the Macedonian cavalrv (see Polyb. v. 53, 4, &c.), and 
di\'iijions of rank in it arc still indicated by the terms agema and 
royal squadron {$a(n\iK^ fXTj, see Pevan, House of Seleucus, ii. 288). 
The AntigoTii'l and Seleucid courts had much valuable material at 
liand for their armies in the barbarian races under their sway. Tlie 
Malkan hill-peoples of Illyrian or Thracian stock, the hill-peoples of 
\&ic Minor and Iran, the chivalry of Media and Bactria, the mounted 
bowmen of the Caspian steppes, fhe camel-rider.s of the Arabian 
desert, could all he turned to account. Iranian troops seem to 
have been employed on a large scale by the earlier Selcucids. At 
Raphia, Antiochus 111. had 10,000 men drawn from tlie provincc.s, 
armed and drilled as Macedonians, and anotlier corps of Iranians num- 
bering 5000 under a native commander (Polyb. v. 79). The experi- 
ment of arming the native Egyptians on a large scale does not seem 
to have been made before the campaign of 217, when Ptolemy IV. 
formed corps of the Macedonian pattern from Egyptians and 
Libyans (cf. Polyb. v. 107, 2; Ptolemy 1. had employed Egyptians 
in the anny, though chieflv as carriers, Diod. xix. 80, 4). From 
this lime native rel)ellion6 in Egypt are recurrent. To Ihe trfwps 
draw'll from their own dominions the mercenaries which the kings 
procured from abroad were an important .supplement. These were 
mainly the bands of Greek condottieri, and even for their home-born 
troops Greek officers of renown were often engaged. The other 
class of mercenaries were Gauls, and from the time of the Gallic in- 
\ asion of Asia Minor in 279 Gauls or Galatians were a regular con- 
stituent in all armies, 'Iney were a weapon apt to be dangerous 
to the employer, but the terror they inspired was such that every 
potentate sought to get hold of them. The elephants which Alexan- 
der brought back from India were used in the armies of his successors, 
.ind in 302 Seleucus procured a new supply. Thencefonvard ele- 
phants, either brought fresh from India or bred in the royal stables 
at Anamea, regularly figured in the Seleucid armies. The Ptolemie.s 
supplied themselves with this arm from the southern coasts of the 
R^ Sea, where they established stations for the capture and shipping 
<jf elephants, but the African variety was held inferior to the Indian. 
Scythed chariots such as had figured in the old Persian armies were 
still used by the Greek masters of Asia (Seleucus 1., Diod. xx. 113, 4; 
Molon. Polyb. v. 53, 10; Antiochus III., Liv. xxxvii. 41), at any rate 
till the battle of Magnesia. 'J*he Hellenistic armies were distinguished 
by their external magnificence. They made a greater display of 
I>rilUant metal and gorgeous colour than the Roman armies, for 
instance. The description given by Justin of the army which Antio- 
chu.<5 Sidetes took to the East in 130 n.c., boot-nails and bridles of 
gold, gives an idea of their standard of splendour (Just, xxxviii. zo, i ; 
cf. Myb. xxxi. 3; Plut. Eum, 14; id. Aemil. 18; id. Sulla, 16). 

During the 3r^ century b.c. Egypt was the greatest sea power of 
the eastern Mediterranean, and maintained a large fleet (the figures 
in App. Prooem, 10 arc not trustworthy, see Beloch III. [i.], 3G4), 
Its control of the Aegean was, however, contested not without success 
by the Antigonids, who won the two great sea-fights of Cos (c. 256) 
and Andros (227), and wrested the overlordship of the Cyclades from 
the Ptolemies. Of the numbers and con.stitution of the Antigonid 
licet we know nothing.' At the Seleucid court in 222 the admiral 
{vavapxoa) appears as a person of high consideration (Polyb. v. 43, i) ; 

^ For the Antigonid tmiapxos or admiral, see Polyb. xvi. 6. 


in his war with Rome Antiochus HI. had 107 docked battioahine^ , 
the sea at one time. By the Peace of Apamea (188) the Seteucid 
navy was abolished; Antiochus underto^ to keep no more than 
10 ships of war. 

For the Hellenistic armies and fleets see A. Bauer in L. von 
Muller's Handbuch, vol. iv.; Delbriick, Gesch^ d, Kri$gshumsi (1900). 

Tu their native subjects the Seleucid and Ptolemaic km|;6 
were always foreigners. It was considered wonderful in the kut 
Cleopatra that she learnt to speak Egyptian (Fhit. 

Anion, 27). Natives were employed, as we have mmfi 
seen, in the army, and Iranians are found under the 
Seleucids holding high commands, e.g. Aspasianus the 
Mede (Polyb. v. 79, 7), Aribazu.s, governor of , Cilicia (Flinders 
Petrie, Papyri, II., No. 45), Aribazus, governor of Sardis 
(Polyb. vii. 17, 9), and Omanes (Michel, No. 19, 1 . 104). Native 
cults the Hellenistic kings thought it good pdicy to patronize, 
Antiochus 1 . began rebuilding the temple of Nebo at Borsippa 
(Keilinschr. Bibl. iii. 2, 136 seq.). Antiochus III . bestowed favours 
on the Temple at Jerusalem. Even if the documents in Joseph. 
Areh, xii. §§ 138 seq. are spurious, their general view of the rela- 
tion of Antiochus 111 . and Jerusalem is probably true. Even 
small local worships, like that of the village of Baetocaece, 
might secure royal patronage {C\LG, No. 4474). Of course, 
financial straits might drive the kings to lay liands on 
temple- treasures, as Antiochus 111 . and Antiochus IV. did, but 
that was a measure of emergenry. 

The Macedonian kingdoms, strained by continual wars, 
increasingly divided against themselves, falling often undw 
the sway of prodigals and debauchees, were far s/fa/, 
from realizing the Hellenic idea of sound govern- ticaao§^ 
ment as against the crude barbaric despotisms of Mme§domlam 
the older East. Yd, in spite of all corruption, ideas 
of the intelligent development of the subject lands, visions 
of the Hellenic king, as the Greek thinkers had come to picture 
him, haunted the Macedonian rulers, and perhaps fitfully, 
in the intervals of war or carousal, prompted some degree of 
adion. Treatises “ ('oncerning Kingship were produced as 
a regular thing by philosophers, and kings who claimed the 
fine flower of Hellenism, could not but peruse them. Stra^ 
regards the loss of the eastern provinces to the Porthions ns 
their passage under a government of lower type,* beyond the 
sphere of Hellenic ^Tri^iXiia (Strabo xi. 509). In the organiza- 
tion of the administrative machinery of these kingdoms, the 
higher power of the Hellene to adapt and combine had been 
operative; they were organisms of a richer, more complex 
type than the East had hitherto known. It was thus that 
when Rome became a world-empire, it found to some extent 
the forms of government ready mkde, and took over from 
the Hellenistic monarchies a tradition which it ha/^cd on to 
the later world. 

Authorities.-- For the general history of the Macedonian king' 
doms, see Droy.sen, Histoive de VHellenisme (the French translation by 
Bouch^-Leclfcrcq, 1883-1 885, represents the work in its final revision) ; 
A. Holm, History of Greece, vol. iv. (1894); B. Niesc, GeschicMe der 
grieohischen und makedonischen Staaten (1893-1903) ; Kaerat, G»sch,des 
hellenisi. Zeilalters, vol. i. (1901) . A masterly consj^ctus oi the general 
character of the Hellenistic kingdoms in their pofitical, economic and 
social character, their artistic and intellectual culture is given by 
13cloch, Gricch. Gesch. iii. (i.) 200-55O; see also Kaerst, Shidien zUr 
EfUwickelung d. Monarchic ; E. Breccia, U DiriUo dinatfieo nille 
monarchic dei successor i d’ Alessandro Magno (1903)- Popular 
sketches of the history, enlightened by special knowledge and a 
wide outlook, are given by T. P. Mahany, Alexander's Empire 
(“ Stories of the Rations Series ; Progress of Hellenism in Alexander's 
Empire (1905); The Silver Age of ihe Greek World (190O). See also 
Hellenism; 1‘tolbmies; Seleucid Dynasty. (E. R. B.) 

MACED 0 H 1 US» (i) bishop of Constantinople in succession to 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, war. elected by the Ajian bishops in 341, 
while the orthodox party elected Paul, whom Eusebius had 
superseded. The partisans of the two rivals involved the city 
in a tumultuous broil, and were not quelled until the emperor 
Constantius II. banished Paul. Macedonius was recognized 
as patriarch in 342. Compelled by the intervention of Constans 
in 348 to resign the patriarchate in favour of his former oppo- 
nent, he was reinstalled in 350. He then took vengeance on 
his opponents by a general persecution of the adherents of the 
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Nicene Creed. In 359, on the division of the Arian party into 
Acacians (or pure Arians) and scmi-Arians or Homoiousians, 
Macedonius adhered to the latter, and in consequence was 
expelled from his .see by the council of Constantinople in 360. 
He now became avowed leader of the sect of Pneumatomachi, 
Macedonians or Marathon ians, whose distinctive tenet was 
that the Holy Spirit is but a being similar to the angels, sub- 
ordinate to and in the service of the Father and the Son, the 
relation between whom did not admit of a third. He did not 
long survive his deposition. 

See the C'hurch Histories of Socrates and Sozomen ; Art. in Did. 
Chf. Biog. ; I*'. J^oofs in Herzog- Hauck's ReaUncyl<.\ H. M. Gwatkin, ; 
Afitmism 

Macedonius, (2) bishop of Mopsuestia, was present at 
the councils of Nicaea and Philippopolis, and inclined to the 
reactionary party who thought the Athanasians had gone 
too far. 

Macedonius, (3) bishop of Constantinople {fi. 510), a 
strict Chalccdonian who vainly opposed the fanaticism of 
the monophysite Severus and was deposed in 513. 

MACEld, or Ma(;ay 6, a city and port of Brazil and capital of 
the .state of Alagoas, about 125 m. S.S.W. of Pernambuco, in 
hit. Q® 3 ^' 35" S., long. 35° 44' 36" W. Pop. including a large 
rural district and several villages (1890), 31,498; (1908 estimate), 
33,000. The city stands at the foot of low bluffs, about a mile 
from the shore line. The water-side village of JaraguA, the 
port of Maceid, is practically a suburb of the city. South 
of the port is the shallow entrance to the Lagoa do Norte, 
or I^goa Mundahu, a .salt-water lake extending inland for 
some miles. Maceid is attractively situated in the midst of large 
plantations of coco-nut and dendi palms, though the broad 
sandy beach in front and the open sun-burned plain behind give 
a barren character to its surroundings. The heat is moderated 
by the S,K. trade winds, and the city is considered healthful. 
The public buildings are mostly constructed of broken stone 
and mortar, plastered outside and covered with red tiles, 
but the common dwellings arc generally constructed of tapia— 
rough trellis-work walls filled in with mud. A light tramway 
connects the^cily and port, and a railway— the Alag6as Central 
— connects the two with various interior towns. The port is 
formed by a stone reef running parallel with and a half-mile 
from the shore line, within which vessels of light draft find 
a safe anchorage, except from southerly gales. Ocean-going 
steamers anchor outside the reef. The exports consist princi- 
pally of sugar, cotton and rum {aguardiente). Macei6 dates 
from 1815, when a small settlement there was created a ** villa.” 
tn 1839 it became the provincial capital and was made a city 
by the prcfWnrial assembly. 

MOENTEE, JERVIS (1828-1891), American artist, was born 
at Rondout, New York, on the 14th of July 1828, and was 
a pupil of Frederick E. Church. He was made an as.sociate 
of the National Academy of Design, New York, in i860, and 
a full academician in 1861. In 1869 he visited Europe, painting 
much in Italy. He was identified with the Hudson River 
School, and excelled in pictures of autumn scenery. He died 
at Rondout, N.Y., on the 27th of January 1891. 

|IAOBR> AEMILIUS, of Verona, Roman didactic poet, author 
of two poems, one on birds (Ornithogonia), the other on the anti- 
dotes against the poison of serpents {Thmaca\ imitated from 
the Greek poet Nii^ander of Colophon. According to Jerome, 
he died in 16 b.c. It is possible that he wTote also a botanical 
work. The extant hexameter poem De virtbus (or viriutibus) 
herbarum, ascribed to Maccr, is a medieval production by Odo 
Magdunensis, a French physician. Aernilius Maccr must be 
distinguislicd from the Maccr called lliaci*s in the Ovidian cata- 
logue of poets, the aijthor of an epic poem on the events preceding 
open! ng of the Inad. The fact of his being addressed by Ovid 
m one of the epistles Ex Panto show’s that he was alive long after 
Aernilius Macer. He has been identified with the son or grandson ; 
of Theophnnes of Mytileie,' the intimate friend of Pompey. 

.See Ovid, Tristia, iv. to, 43; Quintilian, InstU. x. 1, 56, 87; 
K Unger, De Macro b^icandri imitcUore (Friedland, 1845); C. 1* 
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Schulze in Rheinisches Museum (1898), liii. p. 541 ; for Maccr Iliacus 
see Ovid, Ex Ponio^ ii. 10, 13, iv. 16, 6; A mores, ii. 18. 

MA0ERATA» a city of the Marches, Itidy, the chief town of 
the province of Macerata and a bishop’s see, 44 m. by rail S, gf 
Ancona. Pop. (1901), 6176 (town), 22,473 (commune). Crown- 
ing a hill 919 ft. above soa-level, with a picturesque mass of 
buildings enclosed by walls and towers, Macerata looks out over 
the Adriatic. The cathedral is modern, but some of tlie churches 
and palaces are not without interest. Besides the university, 
agricultural school and industrial institute, Macerata has a 
communal library founded by Leo XII., containing a small but 
choice collection of early pictures, and in the municipal buildings, 
a collection of antiquities from Helvia Ricina. There is an enor- 
mous amphitheatre or sferisterio for pallone^ a ball game which is 
very popular in the district. The industries comprise the making 
of bricks, matches, terra-cotta and chemicals. 

Macerata, as well as Recanati, was founded by the inhabitants 
of Ricina after the destruction of their city by Alaric in 408. 
During the Lombard period it was a flourishing town; but it was 
raised from comparative insignificance by Nicholas IV. to be the 
seat of the governors of the March. It was enclosed in the 13th 
century by a new line of walls more that 2i m. in circuit ; and 
in the troubles of the next two hundred years it had frequent 
occasion to learn their value. For the most part it remained 
faithful to the popes, and in return it was rewarded by a multi- 
tude of privileges. Though in 1797 the inhabitants opened their 
gates to the French, two years afterwards, when the country 
people took refuge within the walls, the city wa.s taken by storm 
and delivered to pillage. The bishopric of Macerata dates from 
the suppression of the see of Recanati (1320). 

MACFARREN, SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER (1813-1887), 
English composer, was bom in London on the 2nd of March 
1813, and entered the Royal Academy of Music in 1829. A 
symphony by him was played at an Academy concert in 1830 ; 
for the opening of the Queen’s Theatre in Tottenham Street, 
under the management of his father, in 1831, he wrote an over- 
ture. His Chevy Chase overture, the orchestral work by which 
he is perhaps best known, was written as early as 1836, and in a 
single night. On leaving the Academy in 1836, Macfarren was 
for about a year a music teacher in the Isle of Man, and wrote 
two unsuccessful operas. In 1837 he was appointed a professor 
at the Academy, and wrote his Romeo and Juliet overture. In 
the following year he brought out The Devil's Opera, one of his 
best works. In 1845 he became conductor at Covent Garden, 
producing the Antigone with Mendelssohn’s music; his opera on 
Dm Quixote was produced under Bunn at Drury Lane in 1846; 
his subsequent operas include Charles IL (1849), Rvbin Hood 
(i860), She Stoops to Conquer (1864), and Helvellyn (1864). A 
gradu^ failure of his eyesight, which had been defective from 
boyhood, resulted in total blindness in 1865, but he overcame 
the difficulties by employing an amanuensis in composition, and 
made hardly a break in the course of his work. He was made 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music in succession to Stern- 
dale Bennett in February 1875, March of tlie same year 

professor of music in Cambridge University. Shortly before 
this he had begun a series of oratorios : St John the Baptist 
(Bristol, 1873); Resurrection (Birmingham, 1876); Joseph (Leeds, 
1877); and King David (Leeds, 1883). In spite of their solid 
workmanship, and the skiff wiHi which the ideas are treated, it is 
difficult to hear or read them through without smiling at some 
of the touches of quite unconscious humour often resulting from 
the way in which the Biblical narratives have been, as it were, 
dramatized. He delivered many lectures of great and lasting 
value, and his theoretical works, such as the Rudiments oj 
Harmmy, and the treatise on counterpoint, will probably be 
remembered longer than many of his compositions. He was 
knighted in 1883, and died suddenly in London on the 31st of 
October 1887. 

I An excellent memoir by H. C. Banister appeared in 1891. 

McGEE, THOMAS D’ARCY (1825-1868), Irish-Canadian 
politician and writer, second son of James McGee, a coast-guard, 
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was bora at Carlingford, Co. Louth, on the 13th of April 1825. 
He early showed a remarkable aptitude for oratory. At the 
age of thirteen he delivered a speech at Wexford, and when four 
years later he emigrated to America he qukkJy gained a reputa- 
tion us a writer and public speaker in the city of Boston. He 
thus attracted the attention of O'Connell, and before he waS 
twenty years of age he returned to London to become parlia- 
mentary correspondent of the FveemarCs Journaly and shortly 
afterwards London correspondent of the NaHm, to which he 
also contributed a number of poems. He married in 1847 Mary 
Theresa Caffry, by whom he had two children. In 1846 he b^ 
came one of the moving spirits in the “ Young Ireland " party, 
and in promoting the objects of that organization he contributed 
two volumes to the ** Library of Ireland.” On the failure of the 
movement in 1848 McGee escaped in the disguise of a priest to 
the United States, where between 1848 and 1853 he established 
two newspapers, the New York Nation and the American Celt. 
His writings at first were exceedingly bitter and anti-English; but 
as years passed he realized that a greater measure of political 
freedom was possible under the British constitution than under 
the American. He had now become well known as an author, 
and as a lecturer of unusual ability. In 1857 McGee, driven from 
the United States by the scurrilous attacks of the extreme 
Irish revolutionaries, took up his abode in C'anada, and was 
admitted to the bar of the province of Lower Canada in 1861 . At 
the general election in 1858 he was returned to parliament as the 
member for Montreal, and for four years he was regarded as a 
powerful factor in the house. On the formation of tlie Sand- 
field-Macdonald-Sicotte administration in 1862 he accepted the 
office of president of the council. When the cabinet was recon- 
structed a year later the Irish were left without representation, 
and McGee sought re-election as a member of the opposite party. 
In 1864 he was appointed minister of agriculture in the adminis- 
tration of Sir E. P. Tach6, and he served the country in that 
capacity until his death. He actively supported the policy of 
federation and was elected a member of the first Dominion parlia- 
ment in 1867. On the 7th of April 1868, after having delivered 
a notable speech in the house, he was shot by an assassin as he 
was about to enter his house at Ottawa. His utterances against 
the Fenian invasion are believed to have been the cause of the 
crime for whidi P. J. Whelan was executed, McGee’s loss was 
keenly felt by all classes, and within a few weeks of his death 
parliament granted on annuity to his widow and children. 
McGee had great faith in the future of C'anada as a part of the 
empire. Speaking at St John, N.B., in 1863, he said : “ There 
are before the public men of British America at this moment 
but two courses: cither to drift with the tide of democracy, 
or to seize the golden moment and fix for ever the monarchical 
character of our institutions. I invite every fellow colonist 
who agrees with me to unite our cfEorts that we may give our 
province the aspect of an empire, in order to exercise the influ- 
ence abroad and at home of a state, and to originate a histnry 
which the world will not willingly let die.” Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy considered that as a pwet McGee was not inferior to Davis, 
and that as an orator he possessed powers rarer than those of 
T. F. Meagher. 

McGee's principal works arc : A Popular History of Ireland 
(2 vol.s., New York, i8<)2; i vol., London, 1869)- Irish Writers of the 
Seventeenih Century (Dublin, 1846) ; Htsiortcal Sketches of O'Connell 
and h %6 Friends (Boston, 1844) ; Memoirs of the Life and Conquests of 
Art McMutrogh, King of Leinster (Dublin, 1847) ; Memoir of C. G. 
Duffy (Dublin, 1849) ; A History of the Irish Settlers in North America 

i Boston, 1851); History of the Attempts to establish the Protestant 
ieformedion tn Ireland (Boston, 1853); Life of Edward Maginn, 
Coadjutor Bishop of Derry (New York, 1857); Catholic History of 
North Amer%ca (Huston, 1854); Canadian Ballads and Occasional 
Pieces (New York, 1858J; Notes on Federal Governments Past and 
Present (Montreal, 18O5); Speeches and Addresses, chiefly on the 
Subject of the British American Union (London, 1863); Poems, edited 
by Mrs M. A. Sadleir with introductory lUieraoir (Now York, 1869). 
Sm Fennings Taylor, The Han. Thomas D'Aroy McGee (Montreal, 
1867); J. K. Foran, Thomas D'Arcy McGee as an Empire Builder 
(Ottawa, 1904); H. J. O'C. French, A Sketch of the Life of the 
Hon. T. D. McGee (Montretil) : Appleton's Cydopaedid of American 
Biography, iv. 116; N. F. Davia'fl irishman in Canada (1887); C, G. 


Duffy, Four Years of Irish History (1883) ; Alfred Webb, Compendium 
of Irish Biography (Dublin, 1878). (A. G. D.) 

MOGIFFERT, ARTHUR CUSHMAN (t 66 x- \ American 

theologian, was bora in Sauquoit, New York, on the 4th of March 
x86i, the son of a Presbyterian cleigyman of Scotch descent. 
He graduated at Western Reserve College in 1882 and at Union 
theological seminary in 1885, studied in German j(especially 
under Harnack) in 1885-1887, and in Italy and France m 1888, 
and in that year received the degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Marburg. He was instructor (1888-1890) and pr^essor (1890- 
1893)0! church history at Lane theological semmary, and in 1^3 
became Washburn professor of church history in Union theolo^- 
cal seminary, succeeding Dr Philip Schaff . His published work, 
except occasional critical studies in philosophy; dealt widi 
church history and the history of dogma. His best-known publi- 
cation is a History of Christianity in ike Aposirdit Age (1897). 
This book, by its independent criticism and departures from 
traditionalism, aroused the opposition of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church ; though the charges brought against 
McGiffert were dismissed by the Presbytery of New York, to 
which they had been referred, a trial for heresy seemed inevitable, 
and McGiffert, in 1900, retired from the Presbyterian ministry 
and entered the Congregational Church, although he retained 
his position in Union theological seminary. Among his other 
publications are : A Dialogue between a Christian and a Jew 
(1888); a translation (with introduction and notes) of Eusebius’s 
Church History (1890); and The Apostles' Creed (1902), in which 
he attempted to prove that the old Roman creed was formulated 
as a protest against the dualism of Marcion and his denial of the 
reality of Jesus’s life on earth. 

MCOILUVRAY, ALEXANDER {c. J 739 -i 793 )i American 
Indian chief, was bom near the site of the present Wetumpka, in 
Alabama. His father was a Scotch merchant and his mother 
the daughter of a French officer and an Indian princess.’^ 
Through his father’s relatives in South Carolina, McGillivmy 
received a good education, but at the age of seventeen, after a 
short experience as a merchant in Savannah and Pensacola, he 
returned to the Muscogee Indians, who elected him chief. JEIe 
retained his connexion with business life as a member of the 
British firm of Panton, Forbes & Leslie of Pensi&ola. During 
the War of Independence, as a colonel in the British army, he 
incited his followers to attack the western frontiers of Georgia 
and the Carolinas. Georgia confiscated some of his property, 
and after the peace of 1783 McGillivray remained hostiK 
Though still retaining his British commission, he accepted one 
from Spain, and during the remainder of his life used his influ- 
ence to prevent American settlement in the south-west. So 
important was he considered that in 1790 PresidentJA^ashington 
sent an agent who induced him to visit New York. Here he was 
persuaded to make peace in consideration of a brigadier-general’s 
commission and payment for the property confiscated by Georgia; 
and with the warriors who accompanied him he signed a fornal 
treaty of peace and friendship on the 7th of August. He then 
went back to the Indian country, and remained hostye to the 
Americans until his death. He was one of the ablest Indian 
leaders of America and at one time wielded great power — having 
5000 to 10,000 armed followers. In order to serve Indian 
interests he played off British, Spanish and American interests 
gainst one another, but before he died he saw that he was fight- 
ing in a losing cause, and, changing bis policy, endeavoured Co 
provide for the training of the Musco|;ees in the white man^s 
civilization. McGillivray was polished in manners, of cultivated 
intellect, was a shrewd mercb^t, and a successful specula^; 
but he bad many savage traits, being noted for his treachery, 
craftiness and love of barbaric display. (W, L F.) 

HAOGILUVRAY, WILLIAM (179^1^52), Scottish naturalist, 
was born at Aberdeen on the 25th of Januiary 1796. At Kiqg’s 
College, Aberdeen, he graduated in 1815, and also studied medi- 
cine, but did not complete the latter epurse* In 1823 he became 
assistant to R. Jameson, professor of natural history in Edin- 
burgh University ; and in 1831 he was appointed curator of the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, a pxiit 
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which he resigned in 1841 to become professor of natural history 
and lecturer on botany in Marischal College, Aberdeen. He died 
at Aberdeen on the 4lii of September 1852. He possessed a wide 
and comprehensive knowledge of natural science, gained no 
less from personal observati(»ns in difTerent parts of Scotland 
than from a study of collections and books. His industry and 
extensive knowledge are amply shown in his published works. 
He assisted J . J . Audubon in his classical works on the Birds of 
America, and edited W. Withering’s British Plants. His larger 
works include biographies of A. von Humboldt, and of zoologists 
from Aristotle to Linnaeus, a History of British Quadrupeds ^ a 
History of the Molluscous Animals of Aberdeen , Banff and Kin- 
cardine, a Manual of British Ornithology, and a History of British 
Birds, in 5 vols. (1837-1852). The last work holds a high rank 
from the ext'ellent descriptions of the structure, habits and haunts 
of lurds, and from the use in classification of characters afforded 
bv their anatomical slructuro. His Natural History of Deeside, 
posthumously published by command of Queen Victoria, was 
the r(‘sult of a sojourn in the highlands of Aberdeenshire in 
1850. He made huge collections, alikci for the instruction of his 
students and to illustrate the zoology, botany and geology 
of the parts of Scotland examined by him, e.specially around 
Aberdeen, and a number of his original water-colour drawings 
are preserved in the Hrilish Museum (Natural History). 

His eldest .son, John Macgillivkav (iH22-tHC) 7), published an 
account of the vovatte round the world of H.M.S. " Rattlesnake, " 
on board of which he was naturalist. Another son, Paul, published 
an Aburdvcn Plora in 1833. 

MAOOREOOR, JOHN j“ Rob Roy ”| (1825-1892), Scottish 
( unoeist, trav’cller and philanthropi.st, son of General Sir Duncan 
MacCiregor, K.(\H., was bom at Gravesend on the 24th of 
January 1825. He combined a roving disposition with a natural 
taste for mei'hanics and for literature. In 1839 he went to 
Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1844 to Tr/nity, Cambridge, 
where he was a wrangler. He was called to the bar in 1851 , but 
did not pursue his profe.ssion. He travelled a great deal in 
Kiirope, Egypt, Palestine, Russia, Algeria and America, and 
between 1853 and 1863 was largely occupied with researches 
into the history and methods ol marine propulsion. He was 
the pioneer of Ilritish canoeing. In 1865 he started on a long 
canoeing cruise in his “ Rob Roy ” canoe, and in this way 
made a prolonged water tour through Europe, a record of 
which he published in 1866 as A Thousand Miles in the Rob Hoy 
Canoe. This book made MacGregor and his canoe famous. 
He made similar voyages in later years in Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, the North Sea and Palestine. Another voyage, 
in the English (liannel and on French waters, was made in a 
vawl. He*published accounts of all the.se journeys. He did 
not, however, confine his energies to travelling. He was active 
in charity and philanthropic work, being one of the founders of 
the Shoe-black Prigade. In 1870 and again in 1873 he was 
elected on the London school board. He died at Poscombe on 
the 16th of July 1892. 

MAGH, ERNST (1838- ), Austrian physicist and psycholo- 

gist, wa.s born on the i8th of February 1838 at Turas in Moravia, 
and studied at Vienna. He was professor of mathematics at 
Gratz (1864-1867), of physics at Prague (1867-1895), and of 
physics at Vienna (1895-1901)1 In 1879 and 1880' as Rector 
Maf^ificus he fought against the introduction of Czech instead 
of German in the Prague University. In 1901 he was made a 
member of the Austrian house of peers. In philosophy he began 
w'ith a strong predilection for the physical side of psychology, 
and at an early age he came to the conclusion that all existence 
is sensation, and, after a lapse into noumenalism under the in- 
fluence of Fcchner’s Psychophysics, finally adopted a universal 
physical phenomenalism^ The Ego he considers not an entity 
sharply distinguished from the Non-eg(>, but merely, as it were, 
a medium of continuity of sensory impressions. His whole 
theory appears to be vitiated by the confusion of physics and 
psycholog)\ tf’ 

WoHKS.'—Rompendium der Physik fUr Medisiner (Vienna, 1863); 
Binleitung in die Helmhclts'sche Musiktkeorie (Gratz, i8(>6); the 


Oesch. u. d, Wurzel d. Satzes von d. Erhaltung d. Arbeit (Prague, 1872) ; 
Grundltmen d. Lehre v. d. Bewegungsempfmdungen (Leipzig, 1875); 
Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwxckelung (Leipzig, 1883; rev. ed., 190b; 
Eng. tran.s,, T. J. McCormack, 1902); Bettrdge zur Analyse d. 
Emppndungen (Jena, 188O), 5th ed., 1906, entitled Die Analyse d. 
Emppndungen; Leitfaden d. Physik fUr Studierende (Prague, 1881, 
in collaboration) I Populdrwxssenschaftliche V urlesuxxgen (3rd ed., 
Leipzig, 1903); Hie Prinzipxen d. W&rmelehrc (2nd ed., 1900); 
Erkenntnis und Irrtum (Leipzig, 1905). 

MACHAERODUS, or Machairodus, the typical genus of a 
group of long-tusked extinct cats, commonly known as sabre- 
tooths. Although best regarded as a sub-family (Machaerodon- 
iinac) of the Felidae, they arc sometimes referred to a separate 
family under the name Nimravidae (see Carnivora). The later 
forms, as well as some of the earlier ones, are more specialized 
as regards dentition than the modem Felidae, although in several 
other respcc^ they exhibit more primitive features. The general 
type of dentition is feline, but in some instances more premolars 
are retained, as well as a small tubercular molar behind the lower 
caraassial. The characteristic' feature is, however, the great 
development of the upper canines, which in the more specialized 
types reach far below the margin of the lower jaw, despite the 
development of a flange-like expansion of the extremity of the 
latter for their protection. In these extreme fomis it is quite 
evident tliat the jaws could not be used in the ordinary manner; 
and it seems probable that in attac^king prey the lower jaw was 
dropped to a vertical position, and the huge upper tusk‘d used as 
.slabbing instruments. The group is believed to be derived from 
a creodont allied to the Eocene Palaeonictis (see Crkodonta). 

Nimravus,oi the American Oligocene, with two premolar.s and 
two molars in the lower jaw, and comparatively short upper 
canines, seems to be the least specialized type; next to which 
come.s Hoplophoneus, another North American Oligocene genus, 
in which the tubercular lower molar is lost, and the upper canine 
is longer. It is noteworth), however, that this genus retains 
the third trochanter to the femur, which is lost in Nimravus. 
Machaerodus, in the wider sense, includes the larger and more 
typical forms. In the Pliocene cl i Vance and Italy it is repre- 
sented by M, megantereon, a species not larger than a leopard, 
and allied forms occur in the Pliocene of Greece, Hungary, 
Samos, Persia, India and (‘hina, as well as in the Middle Mio« 
(!ene of France and Germany. Far larger is the Pleistocene 
M.cultridens of the caverns of Europe, witlj serrated upper tusks 
several inches in length. J^’rom Europe and Asia the sabre- 
toothed tigers may be traced into North and thcncc into South 
America, the home of M. (Smilodon) neogaeus, the largest of the 
whole tribe, whose remains occur in the JJrazilian caves and the 
silt of the Argentine pampas. This animal was as large as a 
tiger, with tusks projecting seven inches from the jaw and vi ry 
complex carnassials; the feet were very short, with only four toes 
to the hind-pair, and the humerus has lost the foramen at the 
lower end. Very noteworthy is the occurrence of an imper- 
fectly known specialized typt—Eusniilus--m the Lower Oligo- 
cene of Europe and perhaps also North America. Unlike all 
other cats, it had only two pairs of lower incisors, and the large 
cheek-teeth were reduced to the camassial and one premolar in 
advance of the same. (r. l,*) 

MACHALE, JOHN (1791-1881), Irish divine, was bom on the 
15th of March 1791 at I’uber-na-Fian, Mayo, and was educated 
at Maynooth, where after graduating in 1814 he was ordained 
priest and appointed lecturer in theology, succeeding to the 
professoriate in 1820. In 1825 he became coadjutor bishop of 
Killala, and in July 1834 archbishop of Tuam and metropolitap. 
He visited Rome in 1831, and was there again at the proclamation 
of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin (Dec. 
1854) and in 1869-1870 at the Vatican council. Though he did 
not favour the dogma of Papal Infallibility he submitted as soon 
as it was defined. Machale was an intensely patriotic Irishman, 
who fought hard for Catholic Emancipation, for separate Roman 
Catholic schools, and against the Queen’s Colleges. He trans- 
lated part of the Iliad (Dublin, 1861), and made an Iri.sh version 
of some of Moore’s melodies and of the PenUteuch. He died at 
Tuam on the 7th of November i88i. 
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HACMULT VARMOUVllXE, JEAN BAVTISTB SB <1701- 
i 794 )> French statesman, was a son of Louis Charles Machauh 
d’Amouville, lieutenant of police. In 1721 he was counsel to 
the parlement of Paris, in 1728 maiite des requites, and ten years 
later was made president of the Great Council; although he had 
opposed the court in the Unigenitus dispute, he was appointed 
intendant of Hainault in 1743. From this position, through 
the influence at court of his old friend Ren6 Louis, Marquis 
d’Argenson, he was called to succeed Orry de Fulvy as controller- 
general of the finances in December 1745. He found, on taking 
office, that in the four years of the War of the Austrian Succession 
the economies of Cardinal Fleury had been exhausted, and he 
was forced to develop the system of borrowings which was bring- 
ing French finances to bankruptcy. He attempted in 1749 a 
reform in the levying of direct taxes, which, if carried out, would 
have done much to prevent the later Revolutionary movement. 
He proposed to abolish the old tax of a tenth, which was evaded 
by the clergy and most of the nobility, and substitute a tax of 
one-twentieth which should be levied on all without exception. 
The cry for exceptions, however, began at once. The clergy 
stood in a body by their historical privileges, and the outcry of 
the nobility was too great for the minister to make headway 
iigainst. Still he managed to retain his office until July 1754, 
when he exchanged the controllership for the ministry of marine. 
Foreseeing the disastrous results of the alliance with Austria, he 
was drawn to oppose more decidedly the schemes of Mme de 
Pompadour, whose personal ill-will he had gained. Louis XV. 
acquiesced in her demand for his disgrace on the ist of February 
1757. Machault lived on his estate at Amouville until the 
Revolution broke out, when, after a period of hiding, he was 
apprehended in 1704 at Rouen and brought to Paris as a suspect. 
He was imprisoned in the Madelonnettcs, where he succumbed 
in a few weeks, at the age of ninety-three. 

His son, Louis Charles Machault d’Arnouville (1737- 
1820), was bishop of Amiens from 1774 until the Revolution. 
He was famous for his charity; but proved to be a most uncom- 
promising (onservative at the estates general of 1789, where he 
voted consistently against every reform. He emigrated in 1791, 
resigned his bishopric in 1801 to facilitate the concordat, and 
retired to the ancestral chateau of Amouville, where he died in 
1820. 

MACHAUT, GUILLAUME DE (c. 1 300-1377), French poet and 
musician, was born in the village of Machault near R^thel in 
Champagne. Machaut tells us that he served for thirty years 
the adventurous John of Luxembourg, king of Bohemia. He 
followed his master to Russia and Poland, and, though of peaceful 
tastes himself, saw twenty battles and a hundred tourneys. 
When John was killed at Crecy in 1346 Machaut was received at 
the ('ourt of Normandy, and on the accession of John the Good to 
the throne of France (1350) he received an office which enabled 
him to devote himself thenceforth to music and poetr\'. Machaut 
wrote about 1348 in honour of Charles 111 ., king of Navarre, a 
long poem much admired by contemporaries, Le Jugement du roi 
de Navarre, When Charles was thrown into prison by his fathcr- 
jn-law'. King John, Machaut addressed him a Confort d'ami to 
console him for his enforced separation from his young wife, 
then nged fifteen. This was followed about 1370 by a poem of 
9000 lines entitled La Prise d^Alexandrie, one of the last chro- 
nicles cast in this form. Its hero was Pierre de Lusignan, king 
of Cyprus. Machaut is best known for the strange book telling 
of the love affair of his old age with a young and noble lady long 
supposed to be Agnes of Navarre, sister of Charles the Bad; 
Paulin Paris in his edition of the Voir dit (Histoire vraie) identi- 
fied her as Perronne d’Armenti^res, a noble lady of Champagne. 
Tn 1362, when Machaut must have been at least sixty-two years 
of age, he received a rondeau from Perronne, who was then 
‘Mghteen, expressing her devotion: She no doubt wished to 
play I Aura to his Petrarch, ^d the Voir dit contains the corre- 
spondence and the poems which they exchanged. The romance, 
which ended with Perronne’s marriage and Machaut's desire 
to remain her doux amt, has fleams of poetry, especially in 
Perronne’s verses, but its subject and its length are both 
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deterrent to modem readers. But Machaut with Deechamps 
marks a distinct transition. The.lroiiv^er had been impersonal. 
It is difficult to gather any details of their personal history 
from their work. Machaut and Deschamps wrote of their own 
affairs, and the next step in development was to be the self- 
analysis of Villon. Machaut was also a musician. He com^ 
posed a number of motets, songs and ballads, also a ipaas 
supposed to have been sung at the coronation of Charles V. 
'i'his was translated into modem notation by Peme, who nead 
a notice on it before the Institute of France in, 18174 

i Machaut's Oeuvres choisies were edited by P. Tarb^ (Rheizns and 
I PariR, 1849)- La Prise d‘Alexandrie, by L. de Mas-Latrie ^Geneva, 
j 1877); and Le Ltvre du voir-dit, by Paulin Paris (1875). See also 
F. G. F6tis, Biog, univer sells des musiciens . . . (Paris, 1862), and a 
I notice on the Instruments de miesique au xiv‘' siicle d^apris GuiUamnq 
: de Machaut, by E. Travers (Paris, 1882). 

MACHIAVELLI, N 1 COOL 6 (1469-1527), Italian statesman 
and writer, was bom at Florence on the 3rd of May 1469. His 
ancestry claimed blood relationship with the lords of Montes- 
pertoli, a fief situated between Vw di Pesa and Val d’Elsa, at 
no great distance from the city. Niccolb’s father, Bernardo 
(b. 1428), followed the profession of a jurist. He held landed 
property worth something like £250 a year of our money. His 
son, though not wealthy, was never wholly dependent upon 
official income. 

Of Niccolb’s early years and education little is known. His 
works show wide reading in the Latin and Italian classics, but 
it is almost certain that he had not mastered the Greek language. 
To the defects of Machiavelli’s education we may, in part at 
lea.st, ascribe the peculiar vigour of his style and his speculative 
originality . He is free from the scholastic trifling and learned 
frivolity which tainted the rhetorical culture of his century. He 
made the world of men and things his study, learned to write 
his mother-tongue with idiomatic conciseness, and nourished his 
imagination on the masterpieces of the Romans. 

The year of Charles VIII. ’s invasion and of the Medici’s 
expulsion from Florence (1494) saw Machiavelli’s first entrance 
into public life. He was appointed clerk in the second chancery 
of the commune under his old master, the * grammarian, 
Marcello Virgilio Adriani. Early in 1498 Adriani became chan- 
cellor of the republic, and Machiavelli received his vacated 
offi(’e with the rank of second chancellor and secretary. 
This post he retained till the year 1512. The masters he 
had to serve were the died di lihertd e pace, who, though 
subordinate to the signoria, exercised a separate control 
over the departments of war ancK the interior. They sent 
their own ambassadors to foreign powers, transacted business 
with the cities of the Florentine domain, and colftrolled the 
military establishment of the commonwealth. The next four- 
teen years of Machiavelli’s life were fully occupied in the volumi- 
nous correspondence of his bureau, in diplomatic missions of 
vising importance, and in the organization of a Florentine 
militia. It would be tedious to follow him through all his em- 
bassies to petty courts of Italy, the first of which took place 
in 1499, when he was sent to negotiate the continuance of a loan 
to Catherine Sforza, countess of Forll and Imola. In 1500 
Machiavelli travelled into France, to deal with Louis XI 1 . about 
the affairs of Pisa. These embassies were the school in which 
Machiavelli formed his political opinions, and gathered views 
regarding the state of Europe and the relative strength of nations. 
They not only introduced him to the subtleties of Italian diplo- 
macy, but also extended his observation over races very different 
from the Italians. He thus, in the course of his official business, 
gradually acquired principles and settled ways of thinking which 
he afterwards expressed in writing. 

In 1502 Machiavelli married Marietta Corsini, who bore hini 
several children, with whom, in spite of his own infidelities, he 
lived on good terms, and who survived him twenty-six years. In 
the same year Piero Soderini was chosen gonfalonier for life, in 
accordance with certain changes in the constitution of the state, 
which were intended to bring Florence closer to tlic Venetian 
type of government. Machiavelli became intimately connected 
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with Sodcrini, assisted him in carrying out his policy, suggested 
important measures of militaiy reform which Soderini adopted, 

and finally was involved in ruin by his faJi. 

The year 1502 was marked by yet another decisive incident in 
Machiavelli’s life. In October he was sent, much against his 
will, as envoy to the camp of Osare Borgia, duke of Valentinois. 
The duke was then in Romagna, and it was Machiavelli’s duty 
to wait upon and watch him. He was able now to observe those 
intricate intrigues which culminated in Cesare’s murder of his 
disaffected captains. From what remains of Machiavelli s 
official letters, and from his tract upon the Modo che tenne il 
ducn Vdlsfttitw per aftmuizzQY \ tlellozzo Vitclh, we are able to 
appreciate the actual relations which existed between the two 
men, and the growth in Machiavelli’s mind of a political ideal 
based upon his study of the duke’s character. Machiavelli 
conc'cived the strongt'se admiration for Cesarc’s combination of 
audacity with diplomatic prudence, for his adroit use of cruelty 
and fraud, for his self-reliance, avoidanc’e of half-measures, 
employment of native troops, and firm administration in con- 
quered provinces. More than once, in letters to his friend 
Vettori, no less than in the pages of the Principe, Machiavelli 
afterwards expressed his belief that Cesare Borgia’s behaviour 
in the conquest of provinces, the cementing of a new state out of 
scattered elements, and the dealing with false friends or doubtful 
allies, was worthy of all commendation and of scrupulous irnita- 
tion. As he watched Clesare Borgia at this, the most brilliant 
period of his adventurous career, the man became idealized in 
his reflective but imaginative mind. Round him, as a hero, he 
allowed his own conceptions of the perfect prince to cluster, 
'i'hat Machiavelli separated the actual Cesare Borgia, whom he 
afterwards .saw, ruined and contemptible, at Rome, from this 
radiant creature of his political fancy, is probable. That the 
(lesarc of history does not exactly match the Duca Valentino of 
Machiavelli’s writings is certain. Still the fact remains that 
hencefortli Machiavelli cherished the ideal image of the statesman 
which he had modelled upon Cesare, and called this by the name 
of Valentino. 

On his return to Florence early in Januaiy 1503, Machiavelli 
began to occupy himself with a project which his recent atten- 
dance upon Cesare Borgia had strengthened in his mind. The 
duties of his office obliged him to study the conditions of military 
service os they then existed in Italy. He was familiar with the 
disadvantages under which republics laboured when they engaged 
professional captains of adventure and levied mercenary troops. 
The bad faith of tlic condottiere Paolo Vitelli (beheaded at 
Florence in 1499) had deeply impressed him. In the war with 
Pisa he had observed the insubordination and untrustworthiness 
of soldiers {fathered from the dregs of different districts, serving 
under egotistical and inesponsible commanders. His reading 
in Livy taught him to admire the Roman system of employing 
armies raised from the body of the citizens ; and Cesare Borgia's 
method of gradually substituting the troops of his own duchy 
for aliens and mercenaries showed him that this plan might be 
adopted with success by the Italians. He was now determined, 
if possible, to furnish Florence with a national militia. The 
gonfalonier Soderini entered into his views. But obstacles of no 
small magnitude arose. The question of money was immediately 
pressing. Early in 1503 Machiavelli drew up for Soderini a 
speech, Discorso svlla pruvisione del damro, in which the duty and 
necessity of liberal expenditure for the protection of the state 
were expounded upon principles of sound political philosophy. 
Between this date and the last month of 1506 Machiavelli 
laboured at his favourite scheme, working out memorials on the 
subject for his office, and suggesting the outlines of a new military 
organization. On the 6th of December 1506 his plan was ap- 
proved by the signoria,.and a special ministry, cailled tlie nove 
di ordinansa e milizia, was appointed. Machiavelli immediately 
became their secretary. The country districts of the Florentine 
dominion were now divided into departments, and levies of fool 
soldien were made in ordd^.to secure a standing militia. A 
comnMDder-inKffiiof had to be chosen for the new troops. 
Italian ^ealoaiy shrank from conferring this important office 


on a Florentine, lest one unemiber of the state should acquire a 
power dangerous to the whole. The choice of Soderini and 
Machiavelli fell, at this juncture, upon an extremely ineligible 
person, none other than Don MicheJetto, Cesare Borgia^ s cut- 
throat and assassin. It is necesspy to insist upon this point, 
since it serves to illustrate a radied infirmity in Machiavelli’s 
genius. While forming and promoting his scheme, he was 
actuated by principles of political wisdom and by the purest 
I patriotism. But he failed to perceive that such a ruffian as 
Micheletto could not inspire the troops of Florence with that 
devotion to theii country and that healthy moral tone which 
should distinguish a patriot army. Here, as elsewhere, he re- 
vealed his insensibility to the ethical element in human nature. 

Meanwhile Italy had been the scene of memorable events, in 
most of wliich Machiavelli took some port. Alexander VI. had 
died suddenly of fever. Julius II. had ascended the papal 
chair. The duke of Valentinois had been diecked in mid-career 
of conquest. The collapse of tlie Borgias threw Central Italy 
into confusion; and Machiavelli had, in 1505, to visit the 
Baglioni at Perugia and the Petrucci at Siena. In the following 
year he accompanied Julius upon his march through Perugia 
into the province of Emilia, where the fiery pope subdued in 
person the rebellious cities of the Church. Upon these embassies 
Machiavelli represented the Florentine died in quality of envoy. 
It was his duty to keep the ministry informed by means of 
frequent despatches and reports. All this while the war lor the 
recovery of Pisa was slowly dragging on, with no success or 
honour to the J^'lorcntines. Machiavelli had to attend the camp 
and provide for levies amid liis many other occupations. And 
yet he found time for private literary^ work. In the autumn of 
1504 he began his Decmnali, or Annals of Italy , a poem composed 
in rough terza rima. About the same time he composed a 
comedy on the model of Aristophanes, which is unfortunately 
lost. Jt seems to have been called Le Masekere. Giuliano de’ 
Ri<Ti tells us it was marked by stringent satire upon great eccle- 
siastics and sutesmen, no less than by a tendency to “ ascribe 
all human things to natural causes or to fortune.” That phrase 
accurately describes the prevalent bias of its author’s mind. 

The greater part of 1506 and 1507 wa,s spent in organizing the 
new militia, corresponding on the subject, and scouring the coun- 
try on enlistment service. But at the end of the latter year 
European affairs of no small moment diverted Machiavelli from 
these humbler duties. Maximilian was planning a journey into 
Italy in order to be crowned emperor at Rome, and was levying 
subsidies from the imperial burghs for his expenses. The 
Florentines thought lus demands excessive. Though they 
already had Francesco Vettori at his court, Soderini judged it 
advisable to send Machiavelli thither in December. He tra- 
velled by Geneva, all through Switzerland, to Botzen, where he 
found the emperor. 'I'his journey was an important moment 
in his life. It enabled him to study the Swiss and the Germans 
in their homes; and the report which he wrote on his return is 
among his most effective political studies. What is most remark- 
able in it is his concentrated effort to realize the exact political 
weight of the German nation, and to penetrate the causes of its 
strength and weakness. He attempts to grasp the national 
character as a whole, and thence to deduce practical conclusions. 
The same qualities are noticeable in his Ritratti delle cose di 
Francia, which he drew up after an embassy to Louis XJI. at 
Blois in 1510. These notes upon the French race are more 
scattered than tlie report on German affairs. But they reveal 
no less acumen combined with imaginative penetration into the 
very essence of national existence. 

Machiavelli returned from Germany in June 1508. The re.st 
of tlrnt year and a large part of 1509 were spent in the affairs of 
the militia and the war of Pisa. Chiefly through his exertions 
the war was terminated by the surrender of Pisa in June 1509. 
Meanwhile the league of Cambray had disturbed the peace of 
Italy, and Florence found lierself in a perilous position between 
Spain and France. Soderini ’s government grew weaker. The 
Medicean party lifted up its head, To the league of Cambray 
succeeded the Holy League. The battle of Ravenna was fought, 
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and the French retired from Italy, The Florentines had been 
spectators rather than actors in these great events. But they 
wp-e now destined to feel the full effects of them. The cardinal 
Giovanni dc’ Medici, who was present at the battle of Ravenna, 
brought a Spahish army into Tuscany. Prato was sacked in 
the August of 1512. Florence, in extreme terror, deposed the 
gonfalonier, and opened her gates to the princes of the house of 
Medici, 

The government on which Machiavelli depended had fallen, 
never to rise again. The national .militia ito which he placed 
unbounded confidence had proved inefficient to protect Florence 
in the hour of need. He was surrounded by political and per- 
sonal enemies, who regarded him with jealousy as the ex-gon- 
falonier’s right-hand man. Yet at first it appears that he still 
hoped to retain his office. He showed no repugnance to a change 
of masters, and began to make overtures to the Medici. The 
nove della milizia were, however, dissolved; and on the ytb of 
November 1512 Machiavelli was deprived of his appointments. 
He was exiled from Florence and confined to the dominion for 
one year, and on the 1 7th of November was further prohibited 
from setting foot in the Palazzo Pubbliro. Ruin stared him in 
the face; and, to make matters worse, he was implicated in the 
conspiracy of Pier Paolo Boscoli in February 1513. Machiavelli 
had taken no share in that feeble attempt against the Medici, 
but Ids name was found upon a memorandum dropped by 
Boscoli. This was enough to ensure his imprisonment. He 
was racked, and only released upon Giovanni do’ Medici’s 
election to the papacy in March 1513. VV'lien he left his dungeon 
he retired to a farm near .San Casciano, and faced the fact that 
his political career was at an end. 

Machiavelli now entered upon a period of life to which we owe 
the great works that Imve rendered his name immortal. But it 
was one of prolonged disappointment and annoyance. He had 
not accustomed himself to economical living; and, when the 
emoluments of his office were withdrawn, he liad barely enough 
to support hi.s family. The previous years of his manhood liad 
been spent in continual activity. Much as he enjoyed the 
study of the Latin and Italian classics, literature was not his 
business ; nor had he looked on writing as more than an occasional 
amusement. He was now driven in upon his books for the em- 
ployment of a restless temperament ; and to this irksomeness of 
enforced leisure may Vje ascribed the production of the Principe y 
the Discorsi, the Arte della ^uerra, the comedies, and the Historie 
fiorentine. The uneasiness of Machiavelli ’s mind in the first 
years of this retirement is brought before us by his private corre- 
spondence. The letters to Vettori paint a man of vigorous 
intellect and feverish activity, dividing his time between studies 
and vulgar dissipations, seeking at one time distraction in low 
intrigues and wanton company, at another turning to the great 
minds antiquity for solace. It is not easy to understand the 
spirit in which the author of the Principe sat down to exchange 
obscenities with the author of the Sommario della storia d' Italia. 
At the same time this coarseness of taste did not blunt his intel- 
lectual sagacity. His letters on public affairs in Italy and Europe, 
especially those which he meant Vettori to communicate to the 
Medici at Rome, are marked by extraordinary fineness of percep- 
tion, combined, as usual in his case, with philosophical breadth. 
In retirement at his villa near Percussina, a hamlet of San 
Casciano, Machiavelli completed the Principe before the end pf 
1513. This famous book is an analysis of tne methods whereby 
an ambitious man may rise to sovereign power. It appears to 
have grown out of another scarcely less celebrated work, upon 
which Machiavelli liad been engaged before he took the Principe 
in hand, and which he did not finish until some time afterwards. 
This second treatise is the Discorsi sopra la prima deca di Tito 
Livio. 

Cast in the form of comments on the hislory of Livy, the Discorsi 
are really an inquiry into the genesis and maintenance of states. 
The Principe is an offshoot from the main theme of the Discorsi. 
setting forth Machiavelli *s views at large and in detail upon the 
nature of prindpstlilies, the method of cementing them, and the 
qualitieB of a successful autocrat. Being more limited in subject 
and more independent as a w6rk of literary art, this essay detaches 


itseK from the main body of the Diicam. and haa a/ttraoted tomofo 
attention. We feel tliat the Pnncip§' is inspired with greats 
fervency, as though its author had more than a speculative aim in 
view, and brought it forth to serve a special crisis. The moment ol 
its composition was indeed decisive. MaichiaveUi judged the case 
of Italy so desperate that salvation could only be ejected from the 
intervention of a powerful despot. The unification of Italy in a 
state protected by a national army was the cherished dream of his 
life; and the peroration of the Prsnetpe showB that he meant this 
treatise to have a direct bearing on the problem. We must be care- 
ful, however, not to fall into the error of sui^sifig that he wrote 
it with the sole object of meeting an occasiontu emergency. Together 
with the Discorsi. the Pnncipe oontains the speculiUiVe fruits of his 
experience and observation combined with his deductions from 
Roman history. The two works form oue coherent body of opinion, 
not systematically expressed, it is true, but based on the same 
principles, involving the same conclusions, and directed to the same 
philosophical end. That end is the analysis of the conception of 
the state, studied under two main types, republican and monarchical 
Up to the date of Machiavelli, modern political philosopi^ had 
always presupposed an ideal. Medieval speculation took the Qmrch 
and the Umpire for granted, as divinely appointed institutions, 
under which the nations of the earth must flourish for the space of 
man's probation on tliis planet Thinkers differed only as Guelfs 
and Ghibellines, as leaning on the one side to pupal, on the other 
to imperial supremacy. In the revival of learning, scholarship 
supplanted scholasticism, and the old ways of medieval thinking 
were forgotten. But no substantial philosophy of any kind emes^fed 
from humanism; the political lucubrations uf the scholars were, 
like their ethical trcutises, for the most part rhetorical. Still the 
humanists effected a delivery of the intellect from what had become 
the bondage of obsolete ideas, and created a new medium for the 
speculative faculty. Simultaneously with the revival, Italy had 
passed into that stage of her existence which has been callm the 
age of despots. The yoke of the Empire had been shaken off. The 
Church had taken rank among Italian tyrannies. The peninsula 
was, roughly speaking, divided into principalities and sovereigu 
cities, each of which claimed autocratic jurisdiction. These separate 
des|X)tisms owned no common social tie, were founded on no coimnon 
jus or right, but were connected in a network of conflicting interats 
and changeful diplomatic combinations. A keen and positive 
political intelligence emerged in the Italian race. The reports of 
Venetian and Florentine ambassadors at this epoch contain the first 
germs of an attempt to study politics Irom the point of view of 
science. 

At this moment Machiavelli intervenes. He was conscious of the 
change which had come over Italy and Europe. He was aware that 
tlie old strongholds of medieval thought must be abandoned, and 
that the decaying ruins of medieval institutions furrifshed no basis 
for the erection of solid political edifices. He felt the corruption 
of his country, and sought to bring the world bock to a lively senst 
of the necessity for reformation. His originality consists in having 
extended the ^sitive intelligence of his century from the sphere 3 
contemporary i)oIitic.s and spiscial interests to man at large regarded 
as a political Dcing. He founded the science of politics for the 
modem world, by concentrating thouglii upon its fundamental 
principle.s. He began to study men, noi acoonling to some precon- 
ception, but as he found them— men, not in the isolation of one 
century, but as a whole in history. He drew his conclusions from 
the nature of mankind itself, " ascrilnng all things to natural causes 
or to fortune." In ibis way he restored the right method of study, 
a method which had been neglected since the days of Ari$totIe. He 
formed a conception of the modern slate, which marked the close 
of the middle ages, and anticipated the next phase of European 
development. His prince, abating those points which are purely 
ItaHan or strongly tinctured with the author's personal peculiadtieo, 
prefigured themdnarchs of the rfith and 17th centuries, tne monarchs 
whose motto was UStat e'est mail His doctrine of a national militia 
foreshadowed the system which has given strength in arms to France 
and Germany. His insight into the causes of Italian decadence 
was complete; and the remedies which he suggested, in the perora- 
tions of the Principe and the Arie delta guerra. have since been 
applied in the unification of Italy. X^aetly. when we once ^ve freed 
ourselves from the antipathy engendered oy his severance of ethics 
from the field of politics, when we have once made proper allowance 
for his peculiar use of ^flirases like frodi onorevdu or scellerateMSB 
glorioscy nothing is left but admiration for <hts mental attitude. That 
is the attitude of a patnot, who saw with open, eyes the ruin of hie 
country^ who burned above all things to save Itdy and get her in 
her place among the powerful nations, who held the duty of seM- 
sacrifice in the most absolute sense, whose very Umitations and 
mistakes were due to an absorbing passion for the statq he dmtned 
might be reconstituted. It was Machiavelli's intense preoccupation 
with this problem — what a state is and how to found one in existing 
circumstances - which caused the many riddles of his speculative 
writings. Dazzled, as it were, with the brilliancy of fiis own dis- 
covery, concentrated in attention on the one necessity forprganizing 
a powerful coherent nation^ he fisrgot that men are more th?" 
political beings. He neglected rcUgipn, or regarded it as part of 
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the state machinery. He was by no means indifferent to pnvate 
virtue, which indeed he judged the basis ol all healthy natioiud ex- 
istence; but in the realm of pohtics ho postponed morals to politK^l 
expediency. He held that the people, as distinguished from toe 
nobles and the clergy, were the pith and fibre of nations; yet this 
same people had to become wax m the hands of the pohtician 
their cWmerce and their condor ts, the arts which give a dignity 
to life and the pleasures which make life liveable, neglected toeir 
very lilKsrty suDordinated to the one tyrannical conception. Ao 
this point the segregation of politics from every other factor wtoch 
goes to constitute humanity had brought lum ; and this it is which 
makes us feel hi.'i worhl a wilderness, devoid of atmosphere and 
vegetation. Vet some such isolation of the subject matter of this 
science was demanded at tlie moment of its birth, just as pohtical 
economy, when first started, had to make a rigid si^verance of wealth 
from other units. It is only by a gradual process that social science 
in its whole complexity can be evolved. We have hardly yet dis- 
covered that political economy has unavoidable points of contact 

with ethics. , . 11 .Lv 

J-rom the foregoing criticism it will be perceived that aU toe 
questions whether Machiavelh meant to corrupt or to instruct toe 
world, to fortify tlie hands of tyrants or to lead them to their ruin, 
are now obsolete. He was a man of science ^me who by the 
vigorous study of his subject matter sought from that subject- 
matter itself to deduce laws. The difficulty which remains in 
judging him is a difficulty of statement, valuation, allowance. How 
much shall we allow for his position in Renais.sance Italy, for the 
cfjrruption in the midst of which he lived, for his own personal 
temperament ? How shall we state his point of departure from 
the middle ages, his sympathy with prevalent classical entousia.sms, 
his divination of a new period ? How sliall we estimate toe per* 
manent worth of his method, the residuum of value in his maxims ? 

After finishing the Principe, Machiavelli thought of dedicating 


comparative insignificance of artillery. It is strongly coloured with 
Ins enthusiasm for ancient Home; and specially upon the topic of 
artillery it displays a want ol insight into the actualities of modem 
warfare. We m^ regard it as a supplement or appendix to the 
Pftnctpe and the mscorsi^ since Machiavelli held it for a fundamental 
axiom that states are powerless unless completely armed in perma- 
nence. The peroration contains a noble app^il to toe Italian liberator 
of his dreams, and a parallel from Macedonian history, which, read 
by the light of this century, sounds like a prophecy of Piedmont. 

The Vita di Castruccto was composed at Lucca, wliither Machia- 
velli had Uicn sent on a mission. This so-called biography of tlr.* 
medieval adventurer who raised himself by person^ ability and 
military skill to the t5n:anny of several 'J uscan cities must be 
rcgaided in the light of an historical romance. Dealing freely with 
the outline of Castruccio's career, as he had previously dealt with 
Cesare Borgia, he sketched Ills own ideal of the successful prince. 
Cesarc Borgia had entered into the Principe as a representative figure 
rather than an actual personage ; so now conversely the theories of 
the Principe assumed the outward form and semblance of Castruccio. 
In each case history is blent with speculation m nearly the same 
proportions. But Castruccio, being farther from the writer's own 
experience, bears weaker traits of personality. 

In toe same year, 1520, Machiavelli, at the instance of the cardinal 
Giuho de' Medici, received commission from the officers of the Studio 
pubblico to write a history of i lorence. They agreed to pay him 
an annual allowance of 100 florins while engaged upon the work. 
The next six years were partly employed in its comixisition, and 
he left a portion of it finished, with a dedication to Clement VII., 
when he died in 1527. In the Historic fiorentine Machiavelli quitted 
toe field of political speculation for that of liistory. But, having 
already written the JJtscorst and the PrinctpCf he earned with him to 
this new task ol historiography the habit of mind proper to political 
philosophy. In his hands the history of Florence became a text 
on which at fitting seasons to deliver lessons in the science he ini- 


it to one of the Mcdicean princes, with the avowed hope that he j tinted. This gives the work its special character. It is not so much 

might thereby regain their favour and find public employment. ; a chronicle of Florentine affairs, from the commencement of mcxlern 

" ^ find r;inHqno Modid I history to the death of Loren/o cle Medici m 1492, as a cntique oi 

He wrote to Vettori on the subject, and tiiuliano de Mcai 1, I irom the point oi view adopted by Machirivdli in his 

duke of Nemours, seemed to him the proper person. Inecnoic* I former writings. Having condensed his doctrines in the Prmrt'/? 
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was reasonable. No sooner had Leo been made pope than he j and the Discorsi, he applies their abstract principles to the example* 



Piacenza, Reggio and Modena. Supported by the power of the each succe.ssive phase* from passions or n(*ct*ssities inherent in piv- 
oaDaev. with the goodwill of Florence to back him, Giuliano ! ceding circumstances, reasoning upon them from general principles 

of Cesare Boigia; and Borgia s creation of the duchy of Komagna in the antique manner, wliich may be takc*n partly as 

might have served as his model, Machiavelli therefore was justi- embodying the author s commentary upon situations of importance, 
fied in feeling that here was an opportunity for putting his cher- partly as expressing wliat he tooughl dramatically ^ 

ished scheJs in practice and ft a prince with such aniances | PJ— ^oTSe 

might even advance to the grand end of the unincation ot Itaiy. absolute plasticity. Machiavelli had fqrmca Jor himself a 

Giuliano, however, died in iSo6. Then Machiavelli turned his j prose style, equalled by no one but by Guicciardini in his imnor 
thouchts towards Lorenzo, duke of Urbino. The choice of this j works, which was far removed tom the emptinras of toe latiniziuR 

man as a possible Italian lihorator reminds us ^ | “hLirtoc‘*L\Scr^^^^ » 3 f.evidTnc^rol\hings°" It’is an 

Don Michdctto as general of the Florentine militia. loJ^oreiwo all bone and sinew, nude, without superfluous fle-h 


the Princ^e was dedicated, but witliout result. The Medici, 
as yet at all events, could not employ Machiavelli, and had not 
in themselves the stuff to found Italian kingdoms. 

Machiavelli, meanwhile, was reading his Discorsi to a select 
audieni'e in the Rucellai gardens, fanning that republican enthu- 
siasm which never lay long dormant among the Florentines. 
Towards the year 1519 both Leo X. and his cousin, the cardinal 
Giulio de’ Medici, were much perplexed about the management 
of the republic. It seemed necessary, if possible, in the gradual 
extinction of their family to give the city at least a semblance of 
self-government. They applied to several celebrated politicians, 
among others to Machiavelli, for advice in the emergency . The 
result was a treatise in which he deduced practical conclusions 
from the past history and present temper of the city, blending 
these with his favourite principles of government in general. 
He earnestly admonished Leo, for his own sake and for Florence, 
to found a permanent and free state system for the republic, 
reminding him in terms of noble eloquence how splendid is the 
glory of the man who shall confer such lienefits upon a people. 

year 1520 saw the composition of the Arte della guerra and 
the Vita di Castruccio, 

The first of these is % methodical treatise, setting forth 
MachiavelU’s views on military matters, digesting his tbeones 
respecting the superioritv of national troops, the inesfficiency of 
fortresses, the necessity of relying upon infantry in war, and the 


or ornament. 

It would seem that from the date of Machiavclli’s discourse 
to Leo on the government of Florence the Medici had taken him 
into consideration. Writing to Vettori in 1513, he had expressed 
his eager wish to “ roll stones in their service; pd this desire 
was now gratified. In 1521 he was sent to Carpi to transact a 
petty matter with the chapter of the Franciscans, the chief known 
result of the embassy being a burlesque correspondence with 
Francesco Guicciardini. Four years later, in 1525, he received 
a rather more important mission to Venice. But Machiavclli’s 
public career was virtually closed; and the interest of his bio- 
graphy still centres in his literary work. We have seen that 
already, in 1504, he had been engaged upon a comedy in the 
manner of Aristophanes, which is now unfortunately lost. A 
translation of the Andria and three original comedies from his 
pen are extant, the precise dates of which are uncertain, though 
the greatest of them was first printed at Rome in 1524. This is 
the Mandragola, which may be justly called the ripest and most 
powerful play in the Italian language. 

The plot is both improbable and unpleasing. But literary 
criticism is merged in admiration of the wit, the humour, the 
vivacity, the satire of a piece which brings before us the old life of 
Florence in a succession of brilliant scenes. If Machiavelli had any 
moral object when he composed the Mandragola, it was to paint in 
glaring colours the corruption of Italian society. It shows how a 
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bold and plausible adventurer, aided by the profligacy oi a parasite, 
the avarice and hypocrisy of a confessor, and a mother's complaisant 
familiarity with vice, achieves the triumph of making a gulled 
husband bring his own unwilling but too yielding wife to shame. 
The whole comedy is a study of stupidity and baseness acted on by 
roguery. About the power with which this picture of domestic 
immorality is presentea there can be no question. But the perusal 
of the piece obliges us to ask ourselves whether the author's radical 
conception of human nature was not false. The same suspicion is 
foicea upon us by the Principe. Did not Machiavelli leave good 
habit, as an essential ingredient of character, out of account ? Men 
are not such absolute fools as Nicia, nor such compliant catspaws 
as Ligurio and Timotco; women are not such weak instruments as 
Sostrata and Lucre«ia. Somewhere, in actual life, the stress of 
craft and courage acting on the springs of human vice and weakness 
fails, unless the hero of the comedy or tragedy, CalUmaco or Cesare, 
allows for the revolt of healthier instincts. Machiavelli does not 
seem to have calculated the force of this recoil. He speculates a 
worltl in which vivtii^ unscrupulous strength of character, shall deal 
successfully with frailty. TUs, we submit, was a deep-seated error 
in his theory of life, an error to which may be ascribed the numerous 
btumbling* blocks and rock.s of offence in his more serious writings. 

Some time after the Mandragola^ he composed a second comedy, 
entitled Cluia^ which is even homelier and closer to the life of 
Florence than its predecessor. It contains incomparable studies 
of the Florentine housewife and her husband, a grave busincss-hko 
citizen, who falls into the senile folly of a base intrigue. There 
remains a short piece without title, the Commedia in ftrosa, which, 
if it be Machiavelli’s, as internal evidence of style sufficiently argues, 
might be accepted as a study for both the Clizia and the Mandragola. 
It seems written to expose the corruption of domestic life in I'lorence, 
and especially to satirize the friar.s in their familiar part of go- 
betweens, tame cats, confessor? and adulterers. 

Of Machiavelli's minor poems, sonnets, capitoli and carnival 
songs there is not much to say. Powerful as a comic playwright, 
he was not a poet in the proper sense of the term. The little novel 
of Belfagnr claims a pa.s.sing word, if only because of its celebrity. 
It is a good-humoured satire upon marriage, the devil being forced 
to admit that hell itself is preferable to his wife's company. That 
Machiavelli invented it to express the irritation of his own domestic 
life is a myth without foundation. The story has a medieval origin, 
and it wa.s almost simultaneously treated in Italian by Machiavelli, 
Straparola and Giovanni Brevio. 

In the spring of 1526 Machiavelli was employed by 
Clement VII. to inspect the fortifications of Florence. He 
presented a report upon the subject, and in the summer of 
the same year received orders to attend Francesco Guicciar- 
dini, the pope’s commissary of war in Lombardy. Guicciardini 
.sent him in August to Cremona, to tran.sact busine.ss with the 
Venetian prowediiori. Later on in the autumn we find him 
once more with Guicciardini at Bologna. Thus the two ^eat 
Italian historians of the i6th century, who had been friends 
for several years, were brought into relations of clo.se intimacy. 

After another visit to Guicciardini in the spring of 1527, 
Mai!hiavelli was sent by him to Civita Vecchia. It seemed that he 
was destined to be associated in the papal service with Clement’s 
viceroy, and that a new period of diplomatic employment was 
opening for him. But soon after his return to Florence he fell 
ill. His son Piero said that he took medicine on the 20th of 
June which disagreed with him ; and on the 22nd he died, 
having received the last offices of the Church. 

There is no foundation for tlie legend that he expired with 
profane sarcasms upon his lips. Yet wc need not run into the 
opposite extreme, and try to fancy that Machiavelli, who had 
professed Paganism in his life, proved himself a believing 
Christian on his death-bed. That he left an unfavourable 
opinion among his fellow-citizens is very decidedly recorded 
by the historian Varchi. The Principe ^ it seems, had already 
begun to prejudice the world against him; and we can readily 
believe what Varchi sententiously observes, that “ it would 
have been better for him if nature had given him either a less 
powerful intellect or a mind of a more genial temper.” There 
is in truth a something crude, unsympathetic, cynical in his 
mental attitude toward human nature, for which, even after 
the lapse of more than three centuries, we find it difficult to 
make allowance. The force of his intellect renders this want 
of geniality repulsive. We cannot help objecting that one 
who was so powerful could have been kindlier and sounder if 
he willed. We therefore do him the injustice of mistaking his 
infirmity for perversity. He was colour-blind to commonplace 


morality ; and we are angiy with him because he merged the 
hues of ethics in one grey monotone of politics. 

In person Machiavelli was of middle height, black-haired, 
with rather a small head, very bright eyes and slightly aquiline 
nose. His thin, close lips often broke into a smile of sarcasm. 
His activity was almost feverish. When unemployed in work 
or study he was not averse to the society of boon companioin. 
gave himself readily to transient amours, and corresponded in 
a tone of cynical bad taste. At the same time he lived on 
terms of intimacy with worthy men. Varchi says that “in 
his conversation he was pleasant, obliging to his intimates, the 
friend of virtuous persons.” Those who to understand 
the contradictions of which such a character was capable should 
study his correspondence with Vettori. It would be unfair to 
charge what is repulsive in their letters wholly on the habits 
of the times, for wide familiarity with the published corre- 
spondence of similar men at the same epoch brings one 
acquainted with little that is so disagreeable. (J, A. S.) 

Among the many editions of Machiavelli's works the one in 
8 vols., dated Italia, 1813, may be mentaoned, and the more compre- 
hensive ones published by A. Parenti (Florence, 1843) and by A. 
Usigli (Florence, 1857). P. Fanfani and L- Passerini b^n another, 
which promised to be the most complete of all; but oiily 6 vols. 
were published (P'lorence, x 873-1877) ; the work contains many new 
and important documents on Machiavelli's life. The best biography 
is the standard work of Pasquale Villari, La Storia di hticcold 
Machiavelli e de' suoi tempi (Florence, 1877-1882; latest ed., 1895; 
Eng. trans. by Linda Villari, London, 1892); in vol. ii. there is an 
exhaustive criticism of the various authors who have written on 
Machiavelli. See also T. Mundt, Niccold Machiavelli und das 
System dev modernen Politik (3rd ed., Berlin, 1867); E. Feuerlein, 

“ Zur Machiavelli-Frage " in H. von Sybel's Htstor. Zeitschrift 
(Munich, 1868) ; P. S. Mancini, Prelextoni con un saggio sul Machia- 
velli; F. Nitti, Machiavelli nella vita e nelle opere (Naples, x67<)); 
O. Tomasini, La Vita e ^li scritti di Niccold Machiavelli (Turin, 1883) ; 
L. A. Burd, // Principe^ by Niccold Machiavelli (Oxford, x89ij ; 
Lord Morley, Machiavelli (Romanes lecture, Oxford, 1897). Tke 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. i. (Cambridge, 1903). contains an 
essay on Machiavelli by L. A. Burd, with a very full biography. 

MACHICOLATION (from Fr. machicoulis^, an opening between 
a wall and a parapet, formed by corbelling out the latter, so 
that the defenders might throw down stone.s, melted lead, &-c., 
upon assailants below. ^ 

MACHINE (through Fr. from Lat. form machina of Gr. 
any device or apparatus for the application or 
modification of force to a specific purpose. The term “ simple 
machine ” is applied to the six so-called mechanical powers— 
the lever, wedge, wheel and axle, pulley, screw, and inclined 
plane. For machine-tools see Tools. The word machine was 
formerly applied to vehicles, such as%stage-coaches, &c., and is 
still applied to carriages in Scotland; a survival of this use 
is in the term “ bathing machine.” Figuratively, word is 
used of persons whose actions .seem to be regulated according 
to a rigid and unchanging system. In politics, especially in 
America, machine is synonymous with party organization. A 
stage device of the ancient Greek drama gave rise to the pro- 
verbial expression, “ the god from the machine,” Lat. deus ex 
machina, for the disentangling and conclusion of a plot by 
supernatural interference or by some accident extraneous to 
the natural development of the story. When a god had to be 
brought on the stage he was floated down from above by a 
€/>ai/o? (crane) or other machine Euripides has 

een reproached with an excessive use of the device, but it 
has been pointed out (A. E. Haigh, Tragic Drama of ike Greeks, 
p. 245 seq.) that only in two plays {Orestes and HippolyM) is 
the god brought on for the solution of the plot. In the others 
the god comes to deliver a kind of epilogue, describing the 
future story of the characters, or to introduce some account of a 
legend, institution, &c. 

MAOH!NE-GUN» a weapon designed to deliver a large number' 
of bullets or small shells, either by volleys * or in very quick 

* The French term mitrailleuse, made famous by the War of 1870, 
reappears in other I-atin tongues (c.g. Spanish ametrolladora). It 
signifies a weapon which delivers a shower of small projectiles 
{mitraille — grape or case shot), and has no special reference to its 
meclianical (hand or automatic) action. 
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suc()ession, at a high rate of fire. Formerly the mechanism of 
machine-guns was hand operated, but all modern weapons are 
automatic in at^tion, the gas of the explosion or the force of 
recoil being utilized to loci and unlock the breech mechanism, 
to load the weapon and to e jei t the fired cartridge cases. The 
smaller types approximate to the “ automatic rifle/’ which is 
expected to replace the mugaziitc rifle as the arm of the infantry- 
man. The large types, generically called “ pompoms/’ fire a 
light artillery projectile, and arc considered by many artillery 
experts as “ the gun of tJie future.” The medium type, which 
takes the ordinary' rifle ammunition but is fired from various 
forms of carriage, is the ordinary rmu±ine-gun of to-day, and 
the present article deals mainly with this. 

Historical f^xETCn 

Machine-guns of a primitive kind are found in the early histoiy' 
of gunpowder artillery, in the form of a grouping or binding of 
several small-calil)»c guns for purposes of a volley or a rapid 
succession of shots. The earliest field artillery {q^v.) was indeed 
chiefly designed to serve the purpose of a modem machine-gun, 
ix. for a mechanical concentration of musketry. Infantry fire 
(till the development of the Spanish arquebus, about i53Q)was 
almost ineffective, and the disintegration of the masses of pikes, 
preparatory to the decisive cavalry charge, had to be effected 
by guns of one sort or another (see also Infantry). Hence the 

cart with gonnes,” although the prototype of the field gun of 
to-day was actually a primitive mitrailleme. 

Weapons of this sort were freely employed by the Hus.sites, 
who fought in laager formation (Wagenburg), but the fitting of 
two or more hand-guns or small culverins to a two-wheeled 
carriage garnished with spikes and scythe blades (like the ancient 
war-chariots) was somewhat older, for in 1382 the men of Ghent 
put into tlu; field 200 “ chars de canon ” and in 1411 the Bur- 
gundiiin army is said to have had 2000 “ ribaudequins ” (mean- 
ing probably the weapons, not the carts, in this case). These 
were of course hardly more tlian carts with lamd-gun mepj in 
fact most armies in tliosc days nuived about in a hollow square 
or lozenge of wagons, and it was mil u ml to fill the ciurts with 
the available gunners or archers. The method of breaking the 
enemy’s ” buttles ” with these carls was at first, in the ancient 
manner, to drive into and disorder the liostile ranks with the 
scythes. But they contained at least the germ of 
the modern machine-gun, for the tubes (canties, 
canons) were connected by a train of powder and fired 
in volleys. As liowcvtn' fu'ld artillery improved (latter half of 15th 
century), and a cannon-ball could be fired from a mobile carriagi*, 
tlie ribaudequin ceased to exist, its name being transferred to 
heavy hund*^uns used as rampart pieces. The idcaoi the machine- 
gun reappeared however in the 16th century. The weapons were 
now called “ organs ” {orguei,)^ from the numbvu* of pipes or tubes 
that they contained. At first used (defensively) in the same way 
as the riljaude([uias, i.e. as an effective addition to the military' 
equipment of a war-cart, they were developed, in the early part of 
the 16th century, into a really formidable weapon for breaking 
the masses of tlv; enemy, not by scythes and spikes but by fire. 
Fleurange’s memoirs assign the credit of this to the famous 
gunner and engineer Pedro Navarro, who made two hundred 
weapons of a design of his owm for lAiuis XII. These ” were 
not more than two feet long, and fired fifty shots at a round,” 
hut nevertheless “ organs " were relatively rare in the armies 
of the ifith century, for the field artillery, though it grew in 
size and lost in mobility, had discovered the efficacy of ca.se 
shot (then called “ perdreaux ”) against uncovered animate 
targets, and for work tliat was not sufficiently serious for the 
guns heavy arquebuses were employed. Infantry fire, too, 
was growing in power and importance. In 1551 a Freachiiwy 
cont^ed 2 1 guns and 150 arquebus^es d croc and one piece fafon 
d'orgue. By about 1 570 it had been found that when an “organ ” 
•< o M needed all that was necessary was to mount some 
cfoax. Yitwy arquebusA on a cart, and the organ, as a 
separate weapon, disappeared from the field, although under the 
name of “ mantelet ” (from the shield which protected the 


gunners), it wa.s still used for the defence of breaches in siege war- 
fare. Diego UfanOjWho wrote in the early years of the 1 7 th century, 
describes it as a weapon consistingof five or six barrels fired simul- 
taneously by a common lock, and mentions as a celebrated example 
the “ Triquetraque of Rome ” which had five barrels. Another 
writer, Hanzelet, describes amongst other devices a mitrailleuse 
of four barrels which was fired from the back of an ass or pony. 
But such weapons as these were more curious than useful. 
For work in the open field the musket came more and more to 
the front, its bullet became at least as formidable as that of an 
“ organ,” and when it was necessary to obtain a concentrated 
fire on a narrow front arquebuses d croc were mounted for the 
nonce in groups of four to six. The “organ” maintained a 
precarious existence, and is described by Montecucculi a century 
later, and one of twelve barrels figures in the list of military 
stores at Hesdin in 1689. But its fatal defect was that it 
was neither powerful enough to engage nor mobile enough to 
evade the hostile artillery. 

Enthusiastic inventors, of course, produced many models of 
machine*gun in the strict sense of the word — i.e. a gun firing 
many charges, in volleys or in rapid succession, by a mechanical 
arrangement of the lock. Wilhelm CalthofT, a German employed 
by Louis XIII., produced arquebuses and muskets that fired 
six to eight shots per round, but his invention was a secret, 
and it seems to have been more of a magazine small arm than a 
machine gun (1640). In 1701 a Lorramcr, Beaufort de Mire- 
court, proposed a macliine-gun wliich liad as its purpose the 
augmentation of infan try -fire power, so as to place an inferior 
army on an equality with a superior. At this time inventors 
were so numerous and so eml>arrassing that the French grand 
master of artillery, St Hilaire, in 1703 wrote that he would be 
gkd to have done with “ ces sortes de gens ^ secrets," some of 
whom demanded a grant of compensation even when their 
experiments had failed. The machine-gun of the 17th and i8th 
centuries in fact possessed no advantage over contemporary 
field artilleiy, and the battalion gun in particular, which possessed 
the long ranging and battering power that its rival lacked, and 
was moreover more efficacious against living targets with its 
case-shot or grape, As compared with infantry fire, too, it was 
less effective and slower than the muskets of a well-drilled 
company. Rapid fire was easily arranged, hut tlie rapid 
loading which would have compensated for other defects was 
unobtainable in the then existing state of gun-making. 

Thtis a satisfactory machine-gun was not forthcoming until 
breech-loading had been, so to speak, rediscovered, that is until 
about t 80 o. At that time the tactical conditions of armament 
were peculiar. As regards artillerj^ the new (muzzle-loading) long- 
range rifle sufficed, in the hand of determined infantry, to keep 
guns out of case-shot range. This made the Napoleonic artillery 
attack an impossibility. At the same time the infantry rifle was 
a slow loader, and the augmentation of the volume of infantry 
fire attracted the attention of several inventors. The French, 
with their artillery traditions, regarded the machine-gun there- 
fore as a method of restoring the lost siTperiority of the gunner, 
while the Americans, equally in accordance with traditions and 
local circumstances, regarded it as a musketry machine. The 
representative weapons evolved by each were the canon d holies, 
more commonly called mitrailleuse, and the Gatling gun. 

The dcclarecf purpose of the canon d halles was to replace the 
old artillery case-shot attack. Shrapnel, owing to the defects 
of the time-fuzes then available, had proved disappointing in 
the Italian War of 1859, and the gun itself, of the existing model, 
was not considered satisfactoiy. Napoleon III., a keen student 
of artillery, maintained a private arsenal and work.shop at the 
chdteau of Meudon ^ and in 1866, in the alarm following upon 

1 Meudon Chateau had long been used for military experiments. 
The iH-asantry credited it with mysterious and terrible secrets, 
asserting even that it contained a tannery of human skins, this 
tradition perhaps relating to the war balloon constructed there 
before the battle of Flour us (1794). Roffye had also many non- 
military tasks, such as the reproduction of a famous set of bas-reliefs, 
construction of aeroplanes, and the reconstruction of triremes and 
balistas. 
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Kdniggr&tZj he ordered Commandant Reffye (1821-1880), the 
artillery officer he had placed in charge of it, to produce a 
machine-gun. Reffye held that the work of a mitrailleuse should 
only begin where that of the infantry rifle ceased. The handbook 
to his gun issued to the French army in 1870 stated that it was 
“ to carry balls to distances that the infantry, and the 
Tbt Cahoo artillery firing case, could not reach.’* The most 
suitable range was given as 1500-3000 yards against 
infantry in close order, 2000-2700 against artillery. 
As the French shrapnel {obus d holies) of these days was only 
used to give its peculiar case-shot effect between 550 and 1350 
yards, and even so sparingly and without much confidence in 
its efficacy, it is clear that the comm d holies was intended to 
do the field-gun’s work, except at (what were then) extreme field 
artillery ranges (2800 and above), in which case the ordinary 
gun with common shell (time or percussion) alone was used. 

Constructed to meet these conditions, the RoUyo machine-gun 
in its final form resemblud outwardly an ordinary field gun, with 
wheeled carriage, limber and four-horse team. 'I’he gun barrel 
was in reality a cosing for 25 rifle barrels disposed around a common 
axis (the idea of obtaining sweeping effect by disposing the barrels 
slightly fan-wise had been tried and abandoned). The l^rrels were 
h^d together at intervals by wrought-iroa plates. They were 
entirely open at the breech, a removable false breech containing 
the firing mechanism (the cartridge cases were of brass, solid-drawn, 
like those oi the American and unlike those of the British Gatlings). 
This false breech, held in the firing position by a strong screw— 
resembling roughly thosi^ of contemporary B.L. ordnance such as 
the Armstrong R. B. L. — consisted of a i)late with 25 holes, which 
allowed the points of the strikers to pass through and reach tlio 
cartridges. The plate was turned by liand so tliat one striker 
was admitted at a time, the metal of the plate holding back ffio 
rest. 'J o avoid any deflection of the bullet by the gases at an adjoin- 
ing muzzle the barrels wore fired in an irregular order. ^ Each gun 
was provided with lour chambers, which were loaded with their 25 
cartridges api<‘ce by a charger, and fixed to the breech one after tlie 
other as quickly as the manipulation of the powerful retaining screw 
j-Kirmitted. 'the rates of fire were " slow,” 3 rounds or 75 allots a 
minute, and ” rapid,” 5 rounds or 125 shots per minute. One advan- 
tage as against artillery that was claimed lor the now weai)on was 
rapidity of ranging. Any ordinary target, such as a hostile gun, 
would, it was exiiccted, be accurately ranged by the mitrailleuse before 
it was ready to open fire for ellect The ordinary rifle bullet was 
employed, but to enhance the caso-shot effect a heavy bullet made up 
in three jiarts, which broke asunder on discharge, was introduced in 
1870 in the iiroiiortion of one round in nine. Tiic weapon was sighted 
to ^000 metres (3300 yds.). The initial velocity was i.^.'jS f.s.; 
and'tlu* weight of tlie gun 350 kg. (<C45 cwt.), of the carriage 371 kg. 
(0'8() cwt.); total ladiind the team, 1483 kg. (z;-! ewt), 

hor an artillery effect, dispersion had to be combined with 
accuracy. 'I'hc rifle-barrels when carefully set gave a very close 
grouping of shots on the target, and dispersion wfis obtained by 
traversing the gun during the firing of a round. When this was 
skilfully iicrformcd a front of 18 metros (about 20 yds.) at 1000 
inctres range was thoroughly 8Wc])t by the cone of bullets. 

The design and manufacture of these mitrailleuses under the 
personal orders and at the expense of the emperor enabled the 
Frenc h authorities to keep their new weapon most secret. 
Even though, after a time, mitrailleuses were coastrueted by 
scores, and could therefore no longer be charged to a sundi^^ ’* 
or “ petty cash ” account in the budget, secTecy was still main- 
tained. The pieces were taken about, muffled in tarpaulins, by 
by-ways and footpaths. In 1869, two years after the definitive 
adoption of the weapon, only a few artillery captains were in- 
structed in its mechanism; the non-commissioned officers who 
had to handle the gun in war were called up for practice in July 
1870, when Major Reffye’s energies were too much absorbed in 
turning out the material so urgently demanded to allow him to 
devote himself to their instruction. The natural consequence 
was that the mitrailleuses were taken into battle by officers and 
men of w'hom nine-tenths had never seen them fire one round 
of live cartridges. The purpose of this fatal secrecy was the 
maintenance of prestige. No details were given, but it was 
confidently announced that war would be revolutionized. One 
foreign officer only. Major Fosbery, R.A. (see R.U.S. 1 . Journal, 
V. xiii.), penetrated the secret, and he felt himself bound in 
honour to keep it to himself, not even communicating it to the 
War Office. But public attention was only too fully aroused 
by these mysterious prophecies. “ The mitrailleuse paid dearly 


for its fame.” The Prussians, who had exammed imtraiUeuses 
of the Gatling or infantry type, were well aware thit the artillery 
machine-gun was at the least a most formid^le opponeat.; 
They therefore ostentatiously rejected the Gatling gun, tou^ht 
their troops that the new weapons were in the nature of scientific 
toys, and secretly made up their minds to turn the whole weight 
of their guns on to the mitrailleuse whenever and wherever it 
appeared on the fields and so to overwhelm it at once. This 
policy they carried into effect in the War of 1870; and although 
on occasions the new weapon rendered excellent service, in 
general it cruelly disappointed the over-high hopes of its 
admirers. And thus, although the Gatling and similar types 
of gun were employed to a slight extent by both sides in the 
later stage of the war, machine-guns, as a class of armament fot 
civilized warfare, practically disappeared. 

As a good deal of criticism — after the event — has bees levelled 
at the French for their ” improper use of the machinogun aia sub- 
stitute for artillerv/' it is necessary to give some summary of the 
ideas and rulc.s which were inspired by the inventor or dictated by 
the authorities as to its tactical employment, The first principle 
laid down w’as that tlie gun should not be employed within the some 
of the infantry fight. Ofticers commanding batteries were explicitly 
warned against infantry divisional generals who Would certainly 
attempt to put tlie batteries, by sections, amongst the infantry. 
The second principle was that the mitrailicusos were to share the 
work of the guns, the latter battering obstacles with common shell, 
and the former being employed against troops in the open, and 
specially to cover and support tilt* infantry advance. This tendency 
to classify the roles of tlie artillery and to tell off the batteries each 
in its special task has reappeared in the French, and to a more limited 
extent in the British, field artillery of to-day (the Germans alone 
resolutely opposing the idea of subdivision). The mitrailleuse of 
1870 was, in fact, intended to do what the perfected Shrapnel of 
1910 does, to transfer the case-shcit attack to longer ranges. But, 
as w© have seen, secrecy had prevented any general spread of know- 
ledge as to the uses to which the canon d holies was to be put, and 
consequently, after a few weeks of the war, we find Kcflye complain- 
ing that the machine-guns wen? being used by their battery comman- 
ders ” in a perfectly idiotic fashion. They arc only good at a great 
distance and wht?n used in masses, and tliey are being employed at 
close quarters like a rifle.” The officers in the field, however, held 
that it was foolish to pit tlie mitraiHeuse against the gun, wtoch bad 
a longer range, and exerted themselves to use it as an infantry 
weapon, a concentrated company, for which, unlike the Gatlings. of 
1870 and the machine-guns of to-day, it was never designed. As 
to which was right in the controversy it is impossibl«f to dogmatize 
and needless to argue. 

Very different was the Gatling gun, the invention of Richard 
Jordan Gatling (1818-1903), which came into existence and was 
to a slight extent used ifi the field in the latter years of the 
American Civil War,^ and aiso to a still slighter extent by the 
Bavarians and the French in the latter part of the war of 1870. 
This was distinctively an infantry type weapon, a sort of revolv- 
ing rifle, the ten barrels of which were .set aroufld an axis, 
and fired in turn when brought into position by amtiiag 
the revolving mechanism. This weapon had a long oua. 
reign, and was used side by side witli the latest automatic 
machine gun in the Spanish-American War of 1898. The follow- 
ing account of the old Briti.sh service Gatling (fig. i), as used in 
the Egyptian and Sudanese campaigns, is condensed from that 
in the article ” Gun-making,” Ency. Brit, 9th ed. 

A block of ten barrels is secured round an axis, whicli is fixed in a 
frame a a. On turning the handle h (fig. 2) the spindle g g causes 
the wottn f to act on the pinion w, making tlie axis and barrels 
revolve. A drum T (figs, i and 4) is placed on tlie top at the breech 
end of the barrels over a hopper, through a slot in which the cart- 
ridges drop into the carrier (fig. 3)- The cbnstructioti of the lock is 
.shown in fig. 4. A A A A is a cam, sloping as in the drawmg, which, 
it must be understood, represents the circular construction opened 
out and laid flat. As the barrels, carrier and locks revolVc the slope 
of the cam forces the locks forward and backward alternately. 
At ixisition I. the cartridge has just fallen into toe carrier, the lock 
and boll are completely withdrawn. At positions II., III., IV., 
the cam is forcing them forward, so that the bolt pushes the cart-, 
ridge into the barrel. At IV. the cocking cam R begins to compress 
the spiral snring, releasing it at V. Position VI. shows the cartridge 
just after firing; the extractor is clutching the base of the cartridge 


’ A machine-gun of too artillery or volley type, called toe " Requa 
battery,” which had its barrels disposed xan-wise, was also used in 
the Civil War. 
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ease, which is withdrawn as the locks retreat down the slope of the 
cam, till at X it falls through an aperture to the ground. The drum 
consists of a numtx?r of vertical channels radiating from the centre. 
The cartridges arc arranged horizontally, one above the other, in 



Fig. 1. — Gatling Cun. j 

these channels, bullet ends inwards. 'J'hc drum revolves on the pivot ’ 
b (fig. 3), and the cartridges fall througli the aperture B. When al( 
the channels are emptied, a full drum is brought from the limber, 
and substituted lor tlie empty one. Each barrel fire's in turn 
as it comes to a certain position, so that by turning the handle , 
quickly an almost contmuous stream of bullets can be ejected. \ 


Experimental Gatlings were constructed which could be made to fire 
nearly xooo shots a minute, and an automatic traversing arrange^ 
ment was also fitted. 

As has been said, this weapon had a long reign. It was used 
with great effect in the Zulu War at Ulundi and in the Sudan. 



Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


But a grave disadvantage of the English pattern was that it 
had to be used with the Boxer coiled cartridge supplied for the 
Martini-Henry rifle, and until this was replaced by a solid-drawn 
cartridge case it was impossible to avoid frequent “ jams.” 
The modem, fully automatic, machine gun suffers from this 
to a considerable extent, and it was an even more serious defect 
with a hand-operated weapon, as the British troops found in 
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their campaigns against the Mahdists. But the Gatling had 
many advantages over its newer rivals as regards simplicity 
and strength. Theodore Roosevelt^ who commanded sections of 
both types in the Spanish- American War^ speaks with enthusiasm 
of the old-fashioned weapon ^ while somewhat disparaging the 
Colt automatic. 

The Gardner was another type which had a certain vogue - 
and was used by the British in savage warfare. But, next to 


la this wei^n the barr^ are hojisoat^] 


movement 


. , and have no 

nent A box contai^ the locks, bolts, strikers and spiral 
springs, one of each corresponding to each barrel, moves 
strai^t backwards and forwards when worked by the ’ 

hanme of the lever on the right. When the box is 
drawn back the cartridges fall from the holder on the top into the 
carriers simultaneously. When the box is pushed forward the bolts 
push the cartridges into the barrel, cockmg-catches compress the 
spiral springs, the lever releases the catches one after the other at 
very mmute intervals of time, and the cartridges are fired in rapid 




T-io, Parts of frame; 

11, Breech plug; 

12, Striker; 

13, Extractor; 

14, Cartridge receiver; 


15-18, 23-31, Lock and trigger parts; 
19-22, Locking action; 

32 35, Loading action; 

3b-39, Cartridge receiver; 

40, Cover; 


41-44, Parts of hand-lever; 

45-49, Traversing action; 

50-55, Elevating and trailing action; 
56, 57, Hopper and slide. 


the Gatling, the most important of the hand-operated machine 
guns was the Nordenfeldt, which was principaUy designed for 
naval use abotit the time when torpedo-boats were beginning 
to be regarded as dangerous antagonists. 


I succession. In this piece, careful aim can be taken froJJi a moving 
platform, and at the right moment the barrels can be fbed at the 
I object almost siranltaneously. 

Present Day Machine-gxjns 


* T1k‘ U.S. ])allern Gatling hardly differed except in details from j 
the model, above described, of t\vcnty years earlier. The drum 
had been set horizotitally insltiad of vertically and improved in de- 
tails, and a " gravity feed," a tall vertical charger, was also used. 
The barrels were surrounded with a light casing. Tests made 
of the improved Galling showed that the use of only one barrel 
at a time prevernted overheating. On one trial 63,000 rounds were 
fired without a jam, and without stopping to dean the barrels. 
Smokeless powder and the modern cartridge case were of course 
used. 

- The fdlowing particulars may be given of the 2-barrelled 
Gardner and 3-ban^d Nordenfeldt (land service) converted to 
take the *303' cartridge : Weight, 92 and 110 lb respectively; 
parapet mounting in each case 168 lb; rate of fire of Gaxdner about 
250 rounds per minute, of the Nordenfeldt about 350. A few of 
these guns are still used in fortresses and coast defences. 


Hitherto we have been dealing with weapons worked by hand- 
power applied to a lever or winch-handle, the motion of this 
lever being translated by suitable mechanism into tho.se by which 
the cartridges are loaded, fired, extracted and ejected — the cycle 
continuing as long as the lever is worked and th^e are cartridges 
in the “ hoppers " which feed the gun. In the modem auto- 
matic machine-gun, moreover, the loading, firing, extracting 
and ejecting are aH performed automatic^ly by |the gun itself, 
either by the recoil of its barrel, or by a amaui portion of the 
gases of explosion being allowed to escape thi^ough a minute 
hole in the barrel near the muagle. The following details of 
the British Maxiipj Hotchkiss and Colt types are reproduced 
from the article “ Machine-guns/’ Ency. Brit. loth cd. ’ 
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The idea of usinpj the recoil, or a portion of the gases of ex- 
plosion, for the working of the breech mechanism is by no means 
new. the latter system having been proposed and patented 
(certainly in a very crude and probably unworkable form) by 



Fio. fu — Maxim fiun on Wheeled Carriage. {1900). 

(Sir) Henry Bessemer in 1854; but whatever might be dis- | 
covered by a search in old patent and other records or in . 
museums, there can be no doubt that (Sir) Hiram S. Maxim was 
the first to produce a finished automatic gun of practical value. | 
His patents in connexion with this particular class of weapon 
date back to 1884, and his gun on the recoil system was, after 
exteOvSive trials, adopted into the British army in 1889 and into 
the navy in 1892. It is very possible that Bessemer’s idea did 
not bear fruit earlier because the fouling left by the old forms of 
“ black ” or smoky powders was apt to clog the moving parts 
jind to choke any small port. With modern smokeless powders 
this difficulty does not arise. 

The Maxim gun,* as will be seen from figs. 7 and 8, consists of two 
parts, tlie barrel ca.sing (a) and breech ca.sing (rf), secured firmly 
together. The former (a), which is cylindrical in form, 
contains the barrel (fc), and the w'ater surrounding it 
to kc«‘p down the very high temperature attained by 
rapid fire, and 4 he steam tube (c), W'hich by the action of a .sliding 
valve allows of the esca])e of steam but not of water. The barrel has 
asbestos packings at its front and rear bearings in the casing, which 


I Attached to the rear of the barrel (6) on either side arc two side 
I plates ih), between which in guides 0 works the aggregation of parts 
' D, F, J, K, L, P, T and V, which constitute the lock, and (in hearings) 

I the crank axle E, crank E', and conhecting rod T (see figs. 7 to 11), 

I The connecting rod I joins the lock and crank, being attached 
to the side levers J of the former by means of the 
interrupted screw U ; the latter enables the lock to 
be detached and removed. 

The crank axle E extends through both sides 
of the breech casing (d), slots (A, fig. 7), allowing 

— it a longitudinal movement of about an inch. 
To its left-hand end, outside the breech casing, 
is attached the fusee chain Y of the recoil spring 
X (sec dotted lines in fig. 7), and to its right- 
hand end a bell trunk lever, B B'; the arm B, 

— which terminates in a knob, being turned by the 
crank handle, the arm B' working against the 
buffer stop C. 

In figs. 8, 9 and ii the breech is shown closed, 
and it will be noticed that the crank pin T is 
above the straight line joining the axis of tlie 
barrel, the striker T, and the crank axle E. As 
the crank is prevented from further movement 
Upwards by the crank handle B taking against 
the check-lever G (fig. 7), it is clear that the 
pressure on discharge of the cartridge cannot 
cause the crank axle to rotate, and so open the 
breech as shown in figs. 10 and 12. 

The withdrawal of the lock and opening of the breech are effected 
as follows : The total travel in recoil of the barrel is al>out one inch, 
but on discharge the barrel, the side plates and lock all reiuil 
togethef for about a quarter of an inch without any disturbance 


of the locking as explained above, and by the time this short travel 
is completed the bullet has left the muzzle. The arm B' of the crank 
handle then engages the buffer stop C nnd causes the crank axle E 
to rotate and the crank E' to fall and so draw back Ihe lock from, 
and open, the breech. At the same time the fusee chain Y is wound 
up round the left-hand end of the crank axle E and the spring X 

Te B swings 


Maxim 
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extended. In the meantime the knob of the buffer handle 1 
i over, and just as the lock reaches its rearmo.st position (as in figs, 
j 10 and 12) strikes the fiat buffer spring H, and, rebounding, assists 
I the crank in revolving in the leverse direction; the spring X also 
! contracts, and, unwinding the fusee chain, draws back the lock 
1 again and closes tlie breech, a fresh cartridge having been placed 
in the barrel as explained below. 

The gun is fired l)y means of the trigger F, which is actuated by 
' the projection (/) on “the trigger bar (S), the latter being drawn back 
I when the button (w) on the push lever (n) is pre.s.sed forwards. 
I If, therefore, the button be kepi permanently pressed, the projection 
I (/) will always lie in the path of the trigger F iusi as the lock reaches 
j its forward position and the breech is closecl, and the gun will lire 




Figs. 7 and 8, — Mechanism of Maxim Gun. 


allow of its sliding in recoil without the escape of water. The breech 
camng (if) ih a rectangular oblong box, aun contains the lock and 
firing mechanism. At its reaf end it has handles {e) by winch tiie 
gun is directed, and the thumb- piece (w) by which the trigger is 
actuated. Its top i.s closed ’by a lid, lunged at (i). At its front 
is a recess holding th<‘ feed-mook (f) through which the belt of 
cartridges {g) is fed to the gi^ 

* Modern improvements in mechanical details are only slight, 
as may be found by reference to the official handbooks of the gun, 
editions of 1903 and 1907. 


automatically, and continue to do so as long as there are cartridges 
in the belt. 

The loading, extraction and ejection of the cartridges are effected 
as follows : The left-hand side-plate is eictended forwards a httle 
beyond the breech, and communicates the reciprocating motion -of 
the barrel to a lever on the feed-Wook, which causes the cartridges 
in the belt to be fed forward one ’by one by a “ step-by-step “ pawl 
action, the cartridge which is next to be taken from the bdt being 
arrested exactly above the breech, the ejector^tube Q being below 
in the same verticid plane. 

The extractor D (see figs. 9 to 12) which performs the operations 
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oi inserting, extracting and ejecting the cartridges, tuavels vertically 
in guides on the iace of the lock. Project!^ outwards from eacn 
side of its top are horns N (figs. 9 and 10). These travel round the 
edges of the cams M (fig. 8) situated on each side of the breech casing, 
and in conjunction with the spring W (fig. 8), compel the top of the 
extractor to take the path shown by the dotted lines and arrows in 
figs. 9 to IS. 



Fig. 9. — Maxim Gun Mechanism. 

The extractor (figs. 11 and la) is recessed to take a movable 
plate (w) termed a “ gib," behind which is a spring («). Im the face 
of the gib is a recees (w) into which the base of a cartridge can just 
enter. On eitlier side of the gib the face of die extractor has under* 
cut flanges, open at the top and b<jttom, between which the base of 
a cajtiidge can fit Uie rim, being held in the undercuts (figs. 9 and 10). 

It is clear from this arrangement that the base of the cartridge 
having been introduced between the flanges at the top of the 
extractor, can be pushed down, the spring (a) yielding, till airrested 
at the recess {w ) ; and, as the lower edges of this 
recess arc slightly sloped, further pre.ssure will 
make it leave the recess (u;) and slide over the 
face of the gib, leave i(, and take up a position 
in front of the hole for the point 01 the striker 
(x), being now only prevented from slipping out 
of the extractor by the extractor spring (y). If 
this last be clear of the extractor stop (r) it will 
yield to pressure and the cartridge will be free. 

This is the action in the gun except that the 
cartialge is held firm and the extractor pushed 
against it. 

In fig, 10 the extractor holds a cartridge (r) and 
a iired case [q) ready to be pushed into the empty 
breech an<l ejector-tube Q respectively. In the 
latter there is already a tired case (/>), which will 
be driven by the fired case (^) beyond the ejector 
spring R, As soon as the lock reaches the face of 
the breech, the cartridge (r) and case {q) are 
deposited in the breech and ejector-tube respec- 
tively, and the extractor I ) rises under the action of the levers Land J, 
slides, as already explained, by the* bases of the cartridm (rj and 
case (q), and then over the base of the cartridge (s) in tne b«t (f)» 
Assuming the push-lever («) to be pressed, the gun fires immediately 
this has occurred, and the bullet of the cartridge (r) is expelled. The 
position is now that shown in fig. 9. The barrel now recoils and the 
lock IS withdrawn, taking with it the fresh cartridge (5) from the belt ■ 
and the now fired case (r). The extractor travels horizontally for 
a time and then drops (as shown by the dotted line and arrows), 
assuming the position shown in fig. 12, which is exactly .similar to 
that in fig. 10 but with different cartridges; continuing the action, 


Fig. 10. — ^Maxim Gun Mechanism. 

the position shown in ftg. tt is arrived at. It will thus be seen that 
each cartridge makes complete journeys with the extractor; 
the first as a live cartridge from the bdt to the breech, 
second from the breech to the ejecton-tube, the forward journey 
bf^g always on a lower level than that of the backward one. The 
sections in figs, ii and 12 clearly show the cocking and firing 
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mechanism and the safety arrangement. The lock is cocked, after 
firing, by the arm of the tumUer K, lieing pressed down by the 
side lever J as it swings down when following the crank E^. Salbty 
against firing before the breech is closed is provided by the projection 
on the safety lever V, which does not clear the striker T until lifted 
by the side lever J at the top of its travel, that is, when the crank E' 
has passed the axial line as already explained. 

The lock in its rearmost position is kept in 
place hf the block Z on the under aide of the 
cover .of the breech casiim. When in this position 
it ia clear of the guides O on the side-plates, and 
if the cover be opened it can be turned up, un- 
screwed by a turn tlmitigh an eighth of a circle 
(the Bcrew-thread U being mtemipted in four 
places) and removed. 1'o prepare the gun for 
firing, the crank handle is pushed over by hand 
to the bufite-roring, thus withdrawing tne ex- 
tractor, and held in this position ; the tongue on 
the end of a filled belt is men puahed tliroof^ the 
feed -block from the left and pulled as far as it 
will go from the opposite siae. This places a 
cartridge above the breech ready to be seized by 
the extractor. The crank handle is now released 
and the lock flies forwards. The crank handle ia 
now again pushed over and let go, and the flrst 
cartridge thus taken from the belt and placed in 
the breech. The gun is ready to Are. 

To remove a partially filled belt, the crank, handle must be pushed 
over, thus freeing the extractor from the belt, and the latter with- 
drawn after pressing a spring catch under ne feed block which 
releases the pawls. The gun now has two live carttidgea in it— ‘both 
in the extractor. Inerting go the cnuik handle, one at is 
deposited in the ejector- tube, and again pirihiaf. over and ietting 
go tliQ crank handle does the same with the secoad* 

Fig. 13 .shows the feed -block and the cartridi'e heUi. Tbe|preateat 
number usually carried in a belt is 250. 


Fig. II. — Maxim Gun Mechanism. 

The gun is sighted to 2500 yds. and 1ms a folding tangent sight as 
shown. Its weight varies from 30 to 60 Ib, and it can fire about 
450 rottni^ par xmnute. ^ 

[The diafflauna bave been made ficom drawings, by^rmission of 
Messrs Vickers, Sons & Maxim.] 

The Hotchkiss gun, figs. 14 to 16, which has been adopted by 
the French army and navy and elsewhere, depends for its action 
on the use of a small portion of the gases of the cartridge itself. 
The barrel A is firmly attached to the receiver or frame B, the latter 
containing the breech and firing mechanism. Under „ 
the barrel A, and communicating with it by a port (c) 
near the muzzle is a cylinder or tube C. 

When the gun is fir^, gjid the bullet has passed 
the port (pjj a pprtipUJ|f„.tJM! gases of explosion 
passes into the cylinder C and drives back the 
piston 1’' contained in it, a lug on the under part 
of the piston compressing the spring M, the 
— - latter, when the trigger N is pulled, driving back 
the piston again. The reciprocating motion of 
the piston performs sAl the pcucesses of 
and firing the gun, and the actionds uontinuntm 
se long as the trigger is kept pressed tMCk. 

The piston F, emarged and suitably shaj^ at 
the rear, actuates the breech-blocfitf li aha firing 
pin or striker J ; and, by suitatfle esm groovee 
(/) at about the centre of its length, wemes the 
larger feed-wheel Ij of theieed^-box' B; ihe smaller 
wheel U on the same axis in turn imperting a 
step^by-^step motion to the metal feed-strips, each 
containing 30 cartridges, so that fresh carliidges are placed one 
by one before the face of the breeCh blocic ready to be pushed 
into the breech when the fired cartridge has been extracted end' 
ejected. 

On the under surface of the piston F, in rear, is a reossst or sear 
(/) m which the nose of the trigger N engages, holdingLback the 
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piston when it lias been driven back by the pases. As already 
stated, a lug on the under surface just in rear of the cam (/) engages 
with the front of the mainspring* 




Fro. 12.- Maxim Gun Mechanism. 

Taking first the position shown m fig. 15 with the breech closed 
and locked and the c'vrtridge fired, it will be seen that the breech 


IS locked by the uppef cam (/'), on 

§ the end of the piston, F, having 
caused the movable locking-dog {h) 
to fall and bear against the recoil 
blocks Z (see fig. 14 also) on the walls 
of the receiver or frame B. Con- 
sequently the breech is not unlocked 
until the piston has moved sufficiently 
U) the rear for the lower cam (/') to 
lift the locking-dog (h) clear of the 
recoil blocks Z. As the piston I' 
is not actuated by the gases until 

and then has to move a short dis- 

raiscd, the bullet is clear of the 
muzzle before the breech is unlocked. 
As the piston continues to recoil it 
draws back the striker J and then 
r the breech-block H, and is then 

I k;.. 13. Maxim, Feed-bloc . retained by the engage- 

ment of the .sear (/) with the trigger N, and the position assumed 
is that shown in fig, 14. 

flOTCMUlSS AUTOMATIC 


the object of the arrangement being to enable the nnder surface of 
the breech-block to clear the clips which hold the car^dges in the 
feed-strips. The cartridge therefore, being extracted in the line of 
the axis of the block, is ejected through an opening 
above its plane of entry in the feed-strip. 

Returning to the position shown in fig. 16, if the 
trigger be pulled, the compressed spring M reacts 
~ and drives the piston forwards, carrying the breech- 
block with it, the latter in turn driving a cartridge 
BBIHHm in front of it out of the feed-strip. When the block 

[— and cartridge are home, and not till then^ the piston 

completes its travel, the upper cam (/') locking the 
dog (A), and the firing-pin protrudes and fires the 
[ cartridge. Anything, therefore, which prevents the 

breech-block from being home against the breech, 
^ or the locking-dog from falling in front of the recoil 

blocks Z, renders firing of the cartridge impossible. 
Clearly if the trigger be kept depressed the action 
becomes automatic. 

A special feature of this gun is the absence of a 
separate spring to actuate the firing-pin ; the recoil 
spring M performing this function, in addition to 
that of driving the piston forwards. 

The feed-strips have holes in them in which the teeth of the smaller 
feed-wheel U engage. The engagement of this feed with the piston 
F can be released by pulling out the feed arbor W, so that the strips 
can be removed at any times 

When the last shot in a feed-strip has been fired a stop (V) holds 
the piston and block ready for a fresh feed-strip to be inserted. 
As tte stop V acts quite independently of the trigger, this action 
takes place even if the trigger be still de^iressed after the last cartridge 
in a strip has been tired. 

To cock the gun, when in the locked position, a cocking handle G 
is provided. This has a long arm projecting to the front with a 
catch which takes against the front of the lug on the under side of 
the piston. To prepare the gun for action the gun is cocked, and a 
feed-strip is pusned into the feed-block. 

The pressure of the gas on the piston is regulated by the regulator 
screw 1), by means of which the space in the cylinder C in front of 
the piston F can be reduced or increased. 

1 A safety lock R is furnished, which is a “ half round ” pin 
which can be turned so as to enter the semicircular slot just in 
front of the sear {/), and so hold back the piston when in the cocked 
position. 

' Radiation of the heat, generated in the barrel by rapid fire, is 
facilitated by the radiator (a), which consists of rings on the barrel 
1 close to the breech, which offer an increased surface to the air. 
MACHINE GUN 
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Section through A B. 



Figs. 14, 15, lO.— Hotchkiss Gun Mechanism. 


From the head or nose-piece 1 of the breech-block projects the 
claw K of a spring extractor which, as the cartridge is pushed home 
by llu* breech block, seizes it, extracting the fired case when the 
breech-block is withdrawn. Ejection of the fired case is effected 
by means of the ejector L (fig. in) which catches against the base of 
the case, on the opposite side to tlie extractor claw, and so throws 
it sideways througli the oWong-pointed ojiening in the receiver just 
of the breech (see fig. J4). 

ITlie platform on the top of the feed-box through which the teeth 
0$, the smaller feed-wheel U project, and on which the feed-strips 
rest, lies below the axial line cl the breech-block H, so that the face 
or nose-piece I of the latter offly engages a portion of the base of the 
cartridge in the feed-strip as it pushes the cartridge into the Iffeeob, 
the bullet of the cartridge being guided into the breech by the incline 
at the opening of the latter. This point should be speciallv noted, 


The gun is sighted to 2000 yds., with the ordinary flap back- 
sight, weighs about 53 ft, and can fire from 500 to boo rounds per 
minute. . . 

[The diagrams have l>een made from drawings, by permission of 
the Hotchkiss Ordnance Company.) 

The Colt automatic gun, which has been adopted by the Amencan 
army and navy, and was used by the British in S. Africa, depends 
for Its action, similarly to the Hotchkiss, on the escape 
of a small portion of the gases of explosion through a * 

port in the barrel a short distance from the muzzle. Figs. 17 and 
18 give a plan, and side elevation with the left side plat^ removed, 
rospoctively. Into the reec* in the barrel (ga) just below the 
port fits the piston (35), capable of slight motion round the pivot 
(36), by which it is attached to the gas lever (ag). The Utter 
is a bell-crank lever pivoted at (34), its short arm being attached 
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at (46) by a pivot to a long link with a cross head, termed the 
retracting connexion (45). Tins link extends from a point close to 
the figures (^4), where arms of the cross head bear against the 
ends of two long spiral retracting springs, (37) and (38) , contained 
in two tubes, (39) and (40), which are slotted for a few inches of 
their length to allow the cross head to follow up and compress the 
springs. (Only (38) and (40) are shown, (37) and 39) lying in the 
same plane of projection.) 

When the gun fires, and the bullet has passed the port, the gases 
drive the piston (35) and gas l«ver (29) downwards, and the momen- 
tum imparted causes them to swing back round the pivot (36), as 
shown by the dotted circle. 'I'he gas lever is brought up now by the 
bottom plate (91) ; and the retracting spring.s, compressed by the 
cross head of the long link (45) owing to the fofwafd motion of the 



short arm of the gas lever, react and drive the gas levar into its 
forward position again. 

The rotary movement of the gas lever is converted into a recipe* 
eating movement of the slide (86) by means of the gas lever conneonon 
rod (31) pivoted at (3a) to the gas lever, and at (87) to the sUde. 

I'he slide (8b) is a nearly fiat bar, travelling in guides in the re- 
ceiver, extending from (14) to (87). It is slotted completely through 
longitudinally for nearly the whole of its length, this slot afiording 
an opening through which work the cartridge extractor (82) and 
carrier (21). At its rear end it engages by means of a pin (14) in a 
cam slot (97) in the bottom rib of the bolt (13), and at {83) it bears 
the pivot of the cartridge extractor (82). Its rear end is enlarged 
below to ff)rm a cam lug (q 8), and on its right side are two projections 
(95) and {90), which work the feed lever (06). 



Fig. 19.— Colt Gun mounted. 


The feed wheel (61), over which passes the belt containing the 
cartridges, is actuated by a pawl “ step-by-step " gear by means of 
the feed lever (66). 

The carrier (21) is a long trip lever pivoted at (2a), and provided 
with a spring dog (23) pivoted at (24). 

'I'he bolt (13) is a cylinder with a guide rib extj^ding from its 
under surface. It is actuated by the slide by means of the pin 
(14) and cam slot (97) as already stated, and is bofed through to 
take the striker or firing pin (18). The rear end of the latter pro- 
jects slightly Iwyoiid the rear face of the bolt, being retained in this 
position by the spring (19). When this projecting end is pushed 
into (he bolt, the iwint protrudes from the front of the bolt and fires 
the cartridge. The bolt, when the breech is locked, is held firm by 
two recoil blocks on the receiver (not shown), as is*explained later. 
At the front of the Ixilt is an extractor (15) with a spring claw for 
extracting the fired case. (This is of course nuitc distinct from the 
cartridge extractor (82) .) Ejection is cftected oy means of an ejector 
projecting into the path of the fired case. 

The firing of the gun is performed by the cylindrical hammer 
(6) hollowed out in rear to contain the mainspring (7). When 
pushed back and cocked a.s shown in fig. 18, it is held during a pariicm 
of the operations of the mechanism hy^two detents working indepen- 
dently of each other — the sear (10) and the nose of the trigger (8). 
The former is automatically released by a trip lever (not shown) as 
soon as the breech is locked, leaving the hammer heltrby the trigger 
only. This is the position shown in fig. 18. The necessity for the 
two detents is explained later. 

The hammer, when cocked, can also be permanently locked by 
the handle lock (2) actuated by a thumb-piece on the outside of the 
receiver. 'The air compressed in rear of the hammer, as the latter 
is driven back, passes through the tube (99) to the breech; and a , 
puff of air is therefore blown through the barrel after every rihot, 
clearing out fouling and unconsumM powder, and assisting to an 
appreciable extent to keep down the temperature of the barrel. 

Taking the position shown in fig. 18, the hammer is only held 
back by the trigger nose, the sear (xo) having been released as stated 
above. A belt of cartridges (not snown) has been placed on the feed- 
wheel, and the cartridge next to be used after the one (not shown) 
now in the breech has its rim (or base with rimless cartridges) just 
above the hook on the extractor (82). If now the trigger be puUed, 
the hammer flies forwards, strikes the protroding^ end of the 'firing 
pin, and the cartridge fires ; the gases cause the gas lever to swing 
round and drive back the slide. The pin (14) workii^ in theicam 
groove (97) causes the rear of the bolt to rite and clear itself from l!he 
recoil blocks (not shown) on the receiver, and then to move rearwards 
horizontally, driving the hammer back until the latter is caught 
and held by the sear and trigger. In the meantime the extractor 
(82) has pulled a cartridge from the belt, and, assisted by two spring 
cartridge guides (80 and 81), of which only (80) is shown, dossils 
it on the carrier (21) ; the projection (95) strikes the feeddever <66j, 
and moves the fe^ mechanism so as to prepare to revolve the feed- 
wheel and place a fresh cartridge ready for the next round; and as 
the slide completes its travel badtwards, the cam (98) strikds the 
dog (23) and slightly deptestet it (the spring (25) yielding), the 
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CArrier and cartridge on it consequently rising a lit Ue and falling again 
(this latter action is incidental only to tiie form of the parts, and is 
not a necessity). 

The retracting springs now react and pull the slide forwards; 
the cam (g8) strikes the dog (23), winch, as the spring arrangement 
is of the " non-return ” class, does not yield but is depressed, and the 



Fin. 20. — Hotchkiss Gun mounted. 


front of tlie carriur and t lie cartridge on it are therefore raised sharply, 
and the latter placed in th<' path of the Ixilt. The boll being now 
pulled forwanis, the cartridge is driven off the earner into the breech, 
and the bolt locked by the pin (14), causing the bolt to drop in front 
of Ihf rcccnl blocks; the carrier is pushed down flat by the advance 
of the cam lug (98), the Irij) releases the sear (10), and the projection 
fgb) pushes back tlie feed lever, coni])leting the action of feeding a 
fresh cartridge forward. The position shown in fig. 17 is now 
resumed. 

It is clear that w«;ro the trigger kept permanently pulled the 
gun would fire inimediatelv the bolt was locked and the soar (10) 
clepressed, ana the action would become automatic. 

The object of two detents, though now probably obvious, may here 
be explained The whole action of the gun dopunas upon the hammer 
after it is pushed back by tho bolt being held back until the bolt 
has gone comjiletely forwards and locked the breech. If only the 
trigger detent existed, and that wore kept pressed down, the hammer, 
^ after being pushed Imck by the bolt, would immaliatdy follow up 
the latter, and might lire the cartridge prematurely, or fail to fire it 
at all ; hence the use of the sear in addition to the trigger. 

To cock the lock, or work the mechanism by hand, the gas lever 
is pulled round by the pm (30) provided for the purpose, and by this 
means tho gun is prepared for firing. A brass tongue on the end of 
the belt is pushed through the opening alxive the feed-wheel and then 
pulled from the other side of the gun as far as it will go. This 
places a cartridge in front of tho extractor, and if the gas lever be 
now pulled right back and let go, this cartridge is placed in the 
breech as already described, and the gun is ready for firing. If it 
be desired to remove a lielt from the feed, a button (08) is pressed and 
the fowl-wheel Is then free to revolve backwards. 

The gun is sighted with the onlinary rifte-pattem sights, up to 
2000 yds. or more if required. It weighs about 40 11>, and con fire 
about 400 rounds per minute as usually adjusted, though this rate 
can be increased. There is no means of altering the gas pressure 
in the field as with the Hotchkiss. 

[The diagram^ have been made from drawings, by pennissioB of 
the Colt Gun rompan\- ] 

Comparing the principle ofTmplq5''mg a recoiling barrel with 
that of using a portion of the gas, the advantages of the former 
are that the recoil is made to do useful work instead of straining 


the gun and mounting in its absorption; the latter system^ 
however, has undoubtedly the advantage in simplicity of mechan- 
ism (the Hotchkiss is extraordinarily simple in construction 
for an automatic gun), and in the l^e margin of power for 
working the mechanism with certainty in all conditions ot 
exposure to climate, dust and dirt. While inferior in this 
respect, it is nevertheless the fact that the Maxim has proved 
itself in the field even in savage warfare in the roughest country 
to be a very efficient and powerful weapon. 

The great difficulty which has to be met in all single-barrel 
machine guns is the heating of the barrel. The yi pints of 
water in the water-jacket of the Maxim gun are raised to boiling 
point by 600 rounds of rapid fire — i.e. in about ij minutes— 
and if firing be continued, about i J pints of water are evaporated 
for every tooo rounds. Assuming that the operation is con- 
tinuous, the rate of waste of energy due to heat expended on the 
water alone is equivalent to about 20 horse-power (294 foot 
tons per minute). The water-jacket acts well in keeping down 
the temperature of the barrel; but apart from the complications 



Fig. 21. — ^Tripod mounting (Mark IV.), for British Maxim. 


entailed by its use, the provision of water for this purpose is at 
times exceedingly troublesome on service. In the Hotchkiss and 
Colt guns, which have no water-jacket, an attempt is made to 
meet die heating, in the one by the radiator, and in the other 
by a very heavy barrel. 

One of the most modern types of gun is the Schwarzlose, 
which is manufactured at Steyr in Austria, and was adopted by 
the Austrian army in 1907. This weapon is remarkable for its 
simplicity. There are only 10 main working parts, and any of 
these can be replaced in a few seconds. It is operated by the 
gases of the explosion, has a water-jacket that allows 3000 
rounds to be fired without refilling. The “ life ” of the gun- 
barrel is stated to be 35,000 rounds without serious loss of 
accuracy. The weight of the gun is 37*9 H). It is a belt loader. 

The Italian Perino gun, adopted in 1907, is a recoil-operated 
weapon, and is loaded by a metal clip. The 'Skoda gun, some 
of which t>’pe are used in Japan and China, is baded by a 
hopper feed, and is gas-operated. The Beijgmarm gun is a 
belt loader, but the belt passes down a gravity feed an 
arrangement w'hich saves a number of working parts. 

One defect common to all is that it is by no means easy to 
proportion the fire to the target, as there are only two rates 
of fire, viz. rapid automatic and slow single shots. To fire a 
single shot requires practice, since the gun will fire some 7 shots 


M 
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m one stc€i^, and to press the trigger and remove the finger or 
thumb instantly, and at the same time be ready to traverse 
to a fresh target, requires considerable skill. The result of these 
difficulties is that the target when struck is often riddled with 
bullets when one would have sufficed. The aiming of the gun, 
when rapid fire is taking place, may also be difficult even on 
firmly fixed mountings, owing to vibration. The greater 
delicacy of the modem machine gun has been alluded to above.i 
Nevertheless the advantages of safety, steadiness and lightness 
which the automatic weapon possesses, have ensured its victory 
over the older type of weapon, and although the simple strong 
and well-tried Gatling still has its advocates, every civilized 
army has adopted one or more of the automatic types. 

Organization and Tactical Employment ^ 

Although machine-gun tactics are still somewhat indefinite, at 
least there are weU-marked tendencies which have a close relation 
to the general tactical scheme or doctrine adopted by each of 
the various armies as suited to its own purposes and conditions. 
For many years before the South African and Manchurian 
wars, the machine-gun had been freely spoken of as “ a 
diabolical weapon before which nothing could live,” but this 
did not contribute much to the science of handling it. Most 
military’ powers, indeed, distrusted it — actuated perhaps by the 
remembrance of the vain hopes excited by the canon ^ haUcs. 
It was not until the second half of the war of 1904-5 that the 
Japanese, taught by the effective handling of the Russian 
machine guns at Liao- Yang, introduced it into their field armies, 
and although Great Britain had provided every regular battalion 
with a Maxim-gun section some years before the Boer War, and a 
Volunteer corps, the Central London Rangers ^now 12th butt. 
London Regiment), had maintained a (Nordenfeldt) gun section 
since 1882, instruction in the tactics of the weapon was confined 
practically to the simple phrase “ the machine gun is a weapon 
of opportunity.” More than this, at any rate, is attempted 
in the drill-books of to-day. 

One important point is that, whether the guns are used as an 
arm, in numbers, or as auxiliaries, in sections, they .should be 
free to move without having to maintain their exact position 
relatively to some other unit. It was in following the infantry 
firing lines of their own battalion over the open that the British 
Maxims suffered most heavily in South Africa. Another of 
equal importance is that the machine guns must co-operate 
w'ith other troops of their side in the closest possible way ; more, 
in this regard, is demanded of them than of artillery, owing to 
their mobility and the relative ease of obtaining cover, A 
third factor, which has been the subject of numerous experi- 
ments, is the precise value of a machine-gun, stated in terms of 
infantry, i,e, how many rifles would be required to produce 
the fire-effect of a machine-gun. A fourth~and on this the 
teaching of military history is quite definite— is the need of 
concealment and of evading the enemy’s shrapnel. These points, 
once the datum of efficiency of fire has been settled, resolve 
themselves into two conclusions — the necessity for combining 
independence and co-operation, and the desirability of Mercury’s 
winged feet and cap of darkness for the weapon itself. It is on 
the former that opinions in Europe vary most. Some armies 
ensure co-operation by making the machine-gun section an 
integral part of the infantry regimental organization, but in 
this case the officer commanding it must be taught and allowed 
to shake himself free from his comrades and immediate superiors 
when necessary. Others ensure co-operation of the machine- 
guns as an arm by using them, absolutely free of iiifantry 
control, on batteries; but this brings them face to lace with the 
risks of showing, not one or two low-lying gun-barrels, but a 
number of carri^cs, limbers and gun teams, within range of 
the enemy's artillery. 

^ At San-de-pu 1905 the Japanese machine guns (Hotchkiss) 
sustained damage averaging, i extractor broken per gun, i jam in 
every 300 rounds. It should be mentioned, hoMrever, that the 
machine-cun companies were only formed shortly before the battle. 

« In field operations duly. For aiege warfare see FoRtincAXiON 

AND SlEGECRAFT. 


French experiments are said to show that the ffre^powet 
of a machine-gun is equal to that of 150-200 rifles at exaedy 
.known range, and to 60^ rifles at ranges judged 1^ die Frea^ 
instantaneous range-finder.” The German drill-book gives 
it as equal approximately to that of 80 rifles on an average. 
The distinction of known and unknown ranges is due to the 
fact that the “ cone of dispersion ” of a large number of bullets 
in collective infantry fire is deeg^er than that of machine-gun 
fire. The latter therefore groups its bullets much more closely 
about the target if the latter is in the centre of the 
cone — ^viz. at known ranges — but if the distance 
be misjudged not only the close central group of 
50 % of the shots, but even the outlying rounds may fall 
well away from the target. At 1500 yards ranjge the ‘^.50 
per cent, zone ” with the Maxim gun is only 34 yards deep as 
compared with the 60 yards of a half-company of rifles.^ The 
accuracy of the gun is more marked when the breadth of the 
cone of dispersion is taken into account. The ” 75 per cent.” 
zone is in the case of the machine-gun about as broad at 2000 
yards as that of collective rifle fire at 500. At the School of 
Musketry, South Africa, a trial between 42 picked marjosmen and 
a Maxim at an unknown range at service targets resulted in 
408 rounds from the rifles inflicting a loss of 54 % on the 
enemy’s firing line represented by the targets, and 228 rounds 
from the Maxim inflicting one of 64 %. Another factor is 
rapidity of fire. It is doubtful if infantry can Iceep up a rate of 
12 rounds a minute for more than two or three minutes at. a 
time without exhaustion and consequent wild shooting. The 
machine-gun, with all its limitations in this respect, can probably, 
taking a period of twenty or thirty minutes, deliver a greater 
volume of fire than fifty rifles, and assumin^i that, 
by one device or another (ranging by observing the 
strike of the bullets, the use erf a telemeter, or the employment 
of ” combined sights ”), the 75 % cone of bullets has been 
brought on to the target, that fire will be more effective. The 
I serious limiting condition is the need of accurate nuaging-. If 
this k unsatisfactory the whole (and not, as with infantry, a 
part) of the fire effect may be lost, and if the safe -expedient of 
” combined sights ” ♦ be too freely resorted to, the consumptfon 
of ammunition may be out of all proportion. * 

The vulnerability of machine-guns is quite as important as is 
their accuracy. At a minimum, that is when painted a ” service ” 
colour, manoeuvred with skill, and mounted on a low 
tripod — ^in several armies even the shield has been 
rejected as tending to make guns more conspicuous 
-—the vulnerability of one gun should be that of one skirmisher 
lying down. At a maximum, vulneibbility is that of a small 
battery of guns and wagons limbered up. ^ 

Mobility comes next. The older patterns of hand-operated 
guns weighed about 90 It) at least, without carriage, the earlier 
patterns of Maxims (such as that described in detsdl . . 
above) about 60 Jb. But the most modem Maxims ^ 

weigh no more than 35 tt>. Now, such weapons with tripods 
can be easily carried to and fro by one or two men over ground 
that is impracticable for wheeled carriages. Nevertoeless, 


* For practical purooses in the field, the *' effective " beaten zone, 
containing 75 % of the bullets, is tlie basis of fire direction both for 
the machte-gun and the rifle. The depths of these " effective 
rones are on an average 


At 

500 yds. 

1000 yds. ‘ 

1^00 yds. 

2006 yds. 

S.L.E. Rifle 

220 yds. 

120 yds, 

200 yds. 

— ■ 

Maxim Gun 

150 yds. 

70 yds. 

60 yds. 

jio yds. 


* Combined aights ” implies flxuig with the sights set for two 
different ranges, the usual difference being 50 yds. 'With grouped 
machine guns, ”, progressive fire ” with elevB 4 iona increasing by 25* 
yds. is used. This artificially disperses flie fire, ahd therefore lessens 
the chance of lotting the target through ranging errors. ‘One ingeni- 
ous inventor has produced a tiyo^bairellsd automate, in whi^ 
barrels are pennanently set to give combined elevations, 

British memorandum qi August 1909, seems to regard the facility of 
employing combined sights as the piiacfpal advantage of the battety 
over the section'. ' 
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wheeled carriages are often used for the ordinary transport of 
the gun and its equipmient, especially with the heavier models. 
The simplest machine-gun has a number of accessories— tools, 
spare parts, &(\ — that must he conveyed with it, and at the 
least a pack-animal is indispensable. 

Reducing these conditions to a phrase— the fire effect that 
can be reasonably expected of machine-guns is that of fifty or 
sixty rifles, the .space it takes up in the line can be made to equal 
that occ’upied by two men, and it possesses by turns the speed 
of a mounted man and tlie freedom of movement of an infantry- 
man. 

The use of the machine-gun (apart from savage warfare) that 
first commended itself in Europe was its use as a mobile reserve 
Machine- fl/ fire. Now, the greatest difficulty attending the 
auaeaaa employment of a reserve of any sort is the selection 
Reeerveot of the right moment for its intervention in the 
struggle, and experience of mana-uvres of all arms 
in Germany, where “ machine-gun detachments ” began to be 
formed in 1902, appears to have been that the machine-guns 
always came into action too late. On the other hand, the 
conditions of the cavalry versus cavalry combat were more 
favourable. Here there was ever>* inducement to augment fire- 
power without dismounting whole regiments for the purpose. 
Moreover, vulnerability was not a fatal defect as against a 
battery or two of the enemy's horse artillery, whose main task 
is to fire with effect into the closed squadrons of mounted men 
on the verge of their charge, and above all to avoid a meaningless 
duel of projectiles. The use of wheeled carriages was therefore 
quite admissible (although in fact the equipment was detachable 
from the carriage) and, given the rapidity and sudden changes 
of cavalry fighting, both desirable and necessary. Thus, thanks 
Machine- l-l'® machine-gun, the eternal problem of increasing 
auuB with the fire-power of mounted troops is at last partially 
Cavalry, solved, and the solution has appealed strongly both 
to armies exceptionally strong in cavdry, as for example 
the German, and to those exceptionally weak in that arm — Den- 
mark, for instance, having two or three light machine-guns per 
squadron, 'I'he object of the weaker cavalry may be to cause 
the on.set of the stronger to dwindle away into a dismounted 
skirmish, and' this is most effectually brought about by a fire 
concentrated enough and heavy enough to discourage mounted 
mana-uvres; on the other hand, the stronger party desires to 
avoid dismounting a single squadron that cun be kept mounted ; 
and this too may be effected by the machine-guns. What the 
rejiull of such a policy on both sides may be, it would be hard 
to prophesy, but it is clear at any rate that, whether on the 
uffensivc or on the defensive, skilfully handled machine-guns 
may cnablq,^a cavalry commander to achieve the difficult and 
longed-for result— to gzW the law to his opponent. The 
principal difference between the tactics of the stronger and those 
of th<* weaker cavalry in this matter is, that it is generally 
advantageous for the former to act by batteries and for the 
latter to disperse his machine guns irregularly in pairs. 

It is not merely in cavalry tactics that the question of 
“ section or battery arises. It deeply affects the machine-gun 
tactics in the battle of all arms, and it is therefore decided in each 
stiTvice by the use to which the guns are intended to be put. One 
powerful current of opinion is in favour of employing them as 
a mobile reserve* ot fire. This opinion was responsible for the 
creation of the German machine-gun batteries or “ detach- 
ments ” ; and in the drill regulations issued in 1902 for their 
guidance it was staled that the proper use of machine-guns 
required a comprehensive and accurate knowledge of the 
general situation, and that therefore only the superior leaders 
could employ them to advantage. Manoeuvre experience, as 
mentioned above, htt caused considerable modification in this 
matter, and while the large machine-gun “ detachments ” are 
now definitely told off to the cavalry, new and smaller units 
have been formed, with the title “ companies ” to indicate 
their attachment to lift infantry arm. A recent official 
pronouncement as to the role of the companies ** (Amendments 
CO Exerzierre^lemeni fur die Infanterie, 1909) is to the effect 


that the companies are an integral part of the infantry, that 
their mission is to augment directly the fire of the infantry, 
and that their employment is in the hands of the infantry regi- 
mental commander, who keeps the guns at his own disposition 
or distributes them to the battalions as he sees fit. It must be 
remembered that the regiment is a large unit, 3000 strong, 
and the idea of a “ mobile reserve of fire ’^is tacitly maintained, 
although it has been found necessary to depart from the extreme 
measure of massing the guns and holding them at the di.sposal 
of a general officer. The Japanese regulations state that in 
principle the machine-gun battery fights as a unit; that although 
It may be advantageously employed with the ad- machine- 
vanced guard to assure the possession of support- anna in 
ing points, its true function is to intervene with full Combined 
effect in the decisive attack, its use in the delaying 
action being “ a serious error.” In France, on the other hand, 
the system of independent sections is most rigidly maintained ; 
when in barracks, the three sections belonging to an infantry 
regiment are combined for drill, but in the field they seem to be 
used exclusively as sections. They arc not, however, restricted 
to the positions of their own battalions; taught probably by 
the experiences of the British in South Africa, they co-operatc 
with instead of following the infantr\^ In Great Britain, 
Field Service Regulatums, part i., J909, lay down that “ machine- 
guns arc best used in pairs ^ in support of the particular body of 
troops to wluch they belong ” (i.e, battalions). “ The guns 
of two or more units may, if required,- he placed under a 
specially selected officer and employed as a special reserve of 
fire in the hands of a brigade commander ” (corresponding to 
German regimental commander), but “ if an overwhelming fire 
on a particular point is required, it can be obtained by con- 
centrating the fire of dispersed pairs of guns.” More explicitly 
still, “ the niovcments and fire action of these weapons should 
be regulated so as lo enable them to open fire immediately a favour- 
able opportunity arises 

Contrasting the German system with the French and English, 
we niay observe that it is German tactics as a whole that impose 
a method of using machine-guns which the Germans themselves 
recognize as being in many respects disadvantageous. A 
German force in action possesses little depth, i.e, reserves, except 
on the flanks where the enveloping attack is intended to be made. 
Consequently, a German commander needs a reserve of fire in 
a mechanical, concentrated form more than a British or a 
French commander, and, further, iis regards the decisive attac k 
on the flanks, it is intended not merely to L)e sudden but even 
more to be powerful and overwhelming. These considerations 
tend to impose both the massing and the holding in reserve of 
machine-guns. The French and British doctrine (sec Tactics) 
is fundamentally different. Here, whether the gun.s be massed 
or not, there is rarely any question of using the machine-guns 
a.s a special reserve. In the decisive attack, and especially at 
the culmination of the decisive attack, when concealment has 
ceased and power is everything, the machine-guns can nndcr 
the greatest services when grouped and boldly handled. Above 
all, they must reach the captured crest in a few minutes, so as 
to crush the inevitable offensive return of the enemy’s reserves. 
The decisive attack, moreover, is not a prearranged affair, as in 
Germany, but the culmination, “ at a selected point, of gradually 
increasing pressure relentlessly applied to the enemy at all 
points *’ (F. S. Regulations). The holding attack, as this “ pres- 
sure ” is called, is not a mere feint. It is launched and developed 
as a decisive attack, though not completed as such, as it lacks 
the necessary reserve strength. Here, then, the machinc- 

* The use of single guns facilitates concealment, but this is out- 
weighed by the objection that when a jam or other breakdown 
occurs the fire ceases altogether. The use of guns in pairs not only 
I obviates this, but admits of each gun in turn ceasing fire lo economize 
ammunition, to cool down, &c. This is the old artillery principle — 
" one gun is no gun.” 

« In the instructions issued in August 1909 one of the principal 
advantages of grouped sections is stated to be the neutralization of 
ranging errors at ranges over 1000 yards. At a less range, it is 
laid down, grouped guns form too visible a target, unless the 
I ground is very favourable. 
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gun IS best employed in enabling relatively small forces to 
advpce— -not to assault— without undue loss, that is, in econo- 
mizing rifles along the non-decisive front.^ 

Withal, there are certain prmciples, or rather details of 
principle, that find general accgDtance. One of these is the 
employment of machine-guns with the advanced guard. In 
this case bhe value of the weapon lies in its enabling the advanced 
guard both to seize favourable ground and points of support j 
without undue effort and to hold the positions gained against 
the enemy’s counter-attack. This applies, further, to the 
preliminary stages of an action.- Another point is that as 
a rule the most favourable range for the machine-gun is 
“ effective infantry,” i.e. 600-1400 yards (which is, mutatis 
mutandis, the principle of Reffye’s mitrailleuse). Its employ- 
ment at close infantry range depends entirely on conditions 1 
of ground and circumstances— even supposing that the handiest I 
and most inconspicuous type of weapon is employed. Thirdly — ] 
and this has a considerable bearing on the otlier points — the i 
machine-gun both concentrates many rifles on a narrow front, 1 
and concentrates the bullets of many rifles on a narrow front. | 
The first clause implies that it can be used where there is no | 
room (physically or tactically) for the fifty or eighty riflemen it 
represents (as, foi instance, in some slight patch of cover whence 
the gun can give effective cross-fire in support of the infantry 
attack, or in front of an advanced post, or ('an watch an exposed 
flank), and, further, that it can be swung round laterally on to 
a fresh target far more eiisily than a line of excited and extended 
infantry can be made to change front. The second means that 
the exit of a defile, on exposed turn in a lane or on a bridge, can 
be beaten by closely grouped fire at greater distances and 
with greater accuracy than is attainable with riflemen. 

Further, the waste of ammunition and the strain on the 
weapon caused by unnecessarily prolonged firing at the rate 
for which its mechanism is set- varying between 350 and 700 
rounds a minute — have caused it to bt* laid dcjwn as an axioni 
in all armies that machine-guns shall deliver their fire by 
“ bursts ” and only on favourable targets. 

Lastly, the reports, both of observers and combatants, arc 
unanimous as to the immense mural effect produced on the 
combatants by the unmistakable drumming sound of the 
machine-guns, an effect comparable e\'cn at certain stages of the 
fight to the boom of the artillery itself. 

Equipments in Use. — I'ractically all nations have abandoned the 
simple wheeled carriage for machine-guns, or rather have adopted 
the tripod or table mounting, reserving the wheeled vehicle for the 
mere transport of the equipment. Since the Russo-Japanese War 
the tendency has been to sacrifice the slight protection allorded by 
the shield in order to reduce visibility. The Japanese, who had 
unprotected held guns and protected machine-guns in the war, 
found it advisable to reverse this procedure, for ica-sons that can 
easily be gues.sed in ilie ca.ses of both weapons. 

Great Britain. — The service mucliine-gun is the Maxim *303 in., 
ridjusted to a rate of 430 rounds per luiiiute and sighted (except in 
a few weapons) to 2y<x) yard.s. 'Plie original patterns weighed 
(JO Itj, and were mounted on wheeled carriages. In the latest 
pattern, however, the weight of the gun has been reduced to 30lto. 
The oW Mark I. cavalry Maxim carriage, complete with gun, ammu- 
nition, &c., weighed 13 cwt. behind the traces, and the gun was 
f, ft. above the ground. It had no limber. The Mark III. cavalry 
carriage is much lower (3' h" from the ground to the gun), and the 
gun carriage and limber together only weigh 13 cwt. Of infantry 
carriages there were various marks, one of which is shown in fig. 0. 
Now, however, all mountings for infantry arc of the triixid type, 
transported on wheels or on pack animals, but entoely detachable 
from the travelling mounting, and in action practically never used 
except on the tripod. The Mark IV. tripod mounting, of which a 

‘ The British instructions of August 1909 direct the grouping of 
guns in the decisive attack (if circumstances and ground favour this 
course) and their ust; by sections "if the brigade is deploy^ on a 
wide front," i.e. on the non-decistve front; further, that it is often 
advisable to disperse the sections of the leading battalions and to 
group those of units in reserve. In any case, while the 2, or 8 
guns must be ready to act independently as a special " arm " their 
normal work is to give the closest support to the neighbouring 
infantry (battalion in the holding, brigade m the decisive, attack). 

® In Germany, however, the tendency is not to make holding 
attacks but to keep the troops out of harm’s way {i.e, too far away 
for the enemy to counter-attack) until they can strike efiectively. 


sketch is given in fig. 21, weighs 48 lb. The total weight of the 
fighting equipment is thus 84 fb only — an important comuderatioii 
now that in action the gun is man-carried, llie gun can be adjusted 
to fire at heights varying from 2' 6* to 1' 2^* only from the mund; 
in its lowest position, then, it is a little lower than the head ot a man 
tiring lying. All the later infan^ machine-gun equipments are 
forjpack transport and have no shields. 

The organization of the machine-gun arm is regimental. Each 
cavalry regiment and each infantry battalion has a section of 2 guns 
under an officer. 

France. — The guns in use are the Puteaux and the Hotchkiss. 
The unit is the regimental 2-gun section. Four-horsed carriages 
witli limbers arc used with cavalry, tripods lyith the infantry 
sections. No shields. Weight of the Hotchkiss in use, 50 lb: of 
the tripod, 70 lb. The Puteaux was lightened and improved in 
1909. 

Germany. — ^As already mentioned the German macfiine-gun units 
arc classed as cavalry " detachments " and infantry " companies." 
The " detachment " or battery consists of 6 guns and 4 wagons, 
the vehicles being of a light artillery pattern and drawn by four 
horses. The gun (Maxim) weighs Ot lb, and Its fighting carriage 
110 lb. The " companies have also 6 guns and 4 wagons, but the 
equipment is lighter (two-horse), and is not constructed on artillery 
principles, nor are the guns tired from their carriages as are those 
of the " detachments." The weight of the gun is 38 lb, and that of 
the lighting carriage 75 (some accounts give 53 for the latter), the 
dillerence between these weights and those of the mouiried ctpitp- 
ments, affording a good illusriation of the difference iir the taencal 
reciuirements ol the cavalry and of the Infantry types of gun. The 
lignting caniage is a sort of sledge, which is provided with four legs 
for fire in the highest position, but can of course be placed on tlie 
ground; the height of the gun, tlierefore, can be varied from .y C*’ to 
1' I/. The sledges can be dragged across country or earned by 
men stretcher fashion, and sometimes several sledges are coupled 
and drawn by a horse. 

Japan. — ^Thc Japanese Hotchkiss, as modified since the war with 
]{us.sia, is said to weigh 70 lb, and its tripod mounting 40. ^ch 
regiment of infantry has a six-gun battery and each cavali^ brigade 
one of eight guns. Pack transport is used. 

Russia. — Smee the war eight-gun companies have been formed 
in the infantry regiments, and each cavalry regiment has been 
provided with two guns. The war organization is, however, un- 
known. Both wheel and pack transport are employed for travelling, 
but the guns arc fought from tripods. Early and somewhat heavy 
patterns of Maxim (with shield) are chiefly used, but a great number 
of very light guns of the Madsen type have been issued. 

The Austrian gun is the Schwarzlose, of which some details are 
given above. Pack transport is used, one mule taking the whole 
equipment with 1000 rounds. Weight of the gun ^7*9 lb, of the 
I tripod 41 lb. The height of the tripod can be varied from 9I in. 

I to 2 ft. above the ground. 1 1 is proposed that each cavalry regiment 
I should have four guns, and each infantry regiment two. ^Switzerland 
adopted the Maxim in 1902. It is used principally as a Substitute 
for horse artillery. Denmark and other small states have adopted 
the Madsen or Rexcr light-type (^ns in relatively large numbers, 

I especially for cavalry. In the United States the Bntish organizatiun 
i was after many trials adopted, and *each infantry and cavalry 
I regiment has a two-gun section of Maxims, with tripod mounting 
I and pack transport. 

j See P. Azan, Les premitres mitrailleuses (" Revue d’Histoiee de 
1 I'Arm^c," July 1907) ; Le Canon d holies, <“ Revue WRt. 

cle TArmfee, 1909) ; Lieut. -Colonel E. Rogers in " Journal R. United 
Service Institution " of 1905; Capt. R. V. K. Applin, Machine-gun 
Tactics (London, tqio) and paper in “ J. R. ITnlted Service Inst." 
(1910); War Office Handbook to the Maxim gun (iqoy); Capt. 
Cesbron La van, Mitrailleuses de cavalerie", Lieut. Buitin, E’entploi 
des mitrailleuses d’infanterie\ Major J. Goots, Les Mitrailleuses 
(Brussels, 1908); and Merkatz, Unterrichtsbuch fUr die Masch.- 
Gewehrahteilungen (Berlin, 1906) ; Korzen & Kfihn, Waffenhhe,^c. 

MACIAS fO Namorado] (fi. 1360-1390), Galician trovador, 
held some position in the household of Enrique de ViUena. 
He is represented by five poem.s in the Cancionero de paena, 
and is the reputed author of sixteen others. . Macias lives by 
virtue of the romantic legends which have accumulated round 
his name. The most popular version of his story is related 
by Hemin Nunez. According to this tradition, Macias was 
enamoured of a great lady, was imprisoned at Afjonilla, and 
I was murdered by the jealous husband while singing the jady’s* 
I praises. There may be some basis of fact for this narrative, 

! which became a favourite subject with contemporary Spanish 
poets and later writers. Macias is mentioned in Rocaoerti's 
Gloria de amor as the Castilian equivalent of Cabestahh; he 
afforded a theme to Lope de Vega in Porfiar kasta morir; in 
the 19th century, at the qutset of the romantic movement 
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in Spain, he inspired Larra (^.v.) in the [)lay Macias and in 
the historical novel entitled El doncel de Don Enrique el doliente. 

See H. A. Rennert, Macias, o namorado : a GuUcian trobador 
(PhUadclphia, i^oo); Theodore J. de Pu3TnaiKrc, LiS Vteux auteurs 
Castilians (1889-1890), i. 54 74; Canewnfiro Gallcgo-Castelhano 
(New York and London, 190^), ed. H. K. Lang; Christian F. Beller- 
mann, Die alien Liederbucher der Portu^iesen (Berlin, 1840). 

MACINTOSH, CHARLES (1766-1843), Scottish chemist 
and inventor of waterproof fabrics, was born on the 29th of i 
December 7766 at Glasgow, where he was first employed as | 
a clerk. He devoted all his spare time to science, particularly 
chemistry, and before he was twenty resigned his clerkship ; 
to take up the inanufarturc of chemicals. In this he was , 
highly successful, inventing various new processes. His ex- I 
periments with one of the by-products of tar, naphtha, led ; 
to his invention of watcrpioof fabrics, the essence of his patent ■ 
being the cementing of two thicknesses of india-rubber together, I 
the india-rubber InMiig made soluble by the action of the naphtha. 
For his various chemical discoveries he was, in 1823, elected 
F.R.S. He died on the 25th of July 1843. 

See George Macintosh, Memoir of C Macintosh (1847). 

MACKAY, CHARLES (1814-1889), Scottish writer, was ' 
born at Perth on the 27th of March 1814, and educated at | 
the Caledonian Asylum, London, and in Brussels. In 1830, | 
being then private secretary to a Belgian ironmaster, he began ! 
writing verses and articles for local newspapers. Returning I 
to London, he devoted himself to literary and journalistic j 
work, and was attached to the Morning Chronicle (1835-1844). ! 
He published Memoirs of Extraordinary Public Delusions (1841), ; 
and gradually made himself known as an industrious and 1 
prolific journalist. In 1844 he was made editor of the Glasgow | 
Argus. His literary reputation was made by the publication 
in 1846 of a volume of verses, Voices from the Crowds some of | 
which were set to music by Henry Russell and became very | 
popular. In 1848 Mackay returned to London and worked 1 
for the Illustrated London News, of which he became editor 
in 1852. In it he published a number of songs, set to music 
by Sir Henry Bishop and Henry Russell, and in 1855 they 
were collected in a volume: they included the popular “ Cheer, 
Boys ! Cheer ! ” After his severance from the Illustrated 
London Nnvs, in 1859, Mat’kay started two unsucces.sful period- 
icals, and acted as special correspondent for The Times in 
America during the Civil War. He edited A Thousand and 
One Gems of English Poetry (1867). Mackay died in London 
on the 24th of December 1889. Marie Corelli {q.v.) was his 
adopted daughter. His son, Eric Mackay. (i85i“i899), was 
known as writer of verse, particularly by his Love Letters of 
a I'iolinisi (1886). 

MACKAY, HUGH (c. 1640-1692), Scottish general, was 
the son of Hugh Mackay of Srourie, Sutherlandshire, and was 
born there alajut 1640. He entered Douglas’s (Dumbarton’s) ' 
regiment of the English army (now the Royal &ots) in 1660, , 
accompanied it to hranee when it was lent by C'harles 11 . to i 
Louis XTV., and though succeeding, through the death of his ; 
two elder brothers, to his father’s estates, continued to serve 1 
abroad. In 1669 he was in the Venetian service at Candia. 
and in 1672 he was back with his old regiment, Dumbarton’s. , 
in the Fren(!h arniv. taking part under Turenne in the invasion 
of Holland. In 1673 he married Clara de Bie of Bommel 1 
m Geldcrland. Through her influence he became, as Burnet , 
says, “ the most pious man that 1 ever knew- in a military j 
way,” and, convinced that he was fighting in an unjust cause, i 
resigned his commission to take a captaincy in a Scottish | 
regiment in the Dutch scr\nce. He had risen to the rank of i 
major-general in 1685,, when the Scots brigade was called to ; 
England to assist in the Suppression of the Monmouth rebellion. | 
Returning to Holland, Maclcay wa.s one of those officers who | 
elected to stay with their men when James IL, having again ; 
demanded the services of th^^ots brigade, and having been met 1 
with a refusal, was permitted to invite the officers individual!}' 1 
into his service. As major-general commanding the brigade, 
and also as a privy counc illor of Scotland, Mackay was an 


important and influential person, and James chose to attribute 
the decision of most of the officers to Mackay’s instigation. 
Soon after this event the Prince of Oange started on his 
expedition to England, Mackay’s division leading the invading 
corps, and in January 1688-89 Mackay was appointed major- 
general commanding in chief in Scotland. In this capacity 
he was called upon to deal with the formidable insurrection 
headed by Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. In 
the battle of Killiecrankie Mackay was severely defeated, but 
Dundee was killed, and the English commander, displaying 
unexpected energy, subdued the Highlands in one summer. 
In 1690 he founded Fort William at Inverlochy, in 1691 he 
distinguished himself in the brilliant victory of Aughrim, 
and in 1692, with the rank of lieutenant-general, he commanded 
the British divi.sion of the allied army in Flanders. At the 
great battle of Steinkirk Mackay’s division bore the brunt of 
the day unsupported and the general himself was killed. 

Mackay was the inventor of the ring bayonet w'hich 
soon came into general use, the idea of this being suggested 
to him by the failure of the plug-bayonet to stop the ru.sh of 
the Highlanders at Killiecrankie. Many of his despatches 
and papers were published by the Bannatyne Club in 1883. 

See Life by John Mackay of Rockville (1836) ; and J. W, Fortcscue, 
History of the British Army, vol. i. 

MACKAY, JOHN WILLIAM (1831-1902), American capi- 
talist, was born in Dublin, Ireland, on the 28tb of November 
1831. His parents brought him in 1840 to New York (’ity, 
whore he worked in a ship-yard. In 1851 he WTnt to California 
and worked in placer gold-mines in Sierra county. In 1852 
he went to Virginia City, Nevada, and there, after losing all 
he had made in California, he formed with James G. Fair, 
James C. Flood and William S. O’Brien the firm which in 1873 
discovered the great Bonanza vein, more than 1200 ft. deep, 
in the Comstock lode (yielding in March of that year as much 
as $632 per ton, and in 1877 nearly $19,000,000 altogether); 
and this firm established the Bank of Nevada in San Fran- 
I cisco. In 1884, with James Gordon Bennett, Mackay formed 
! the Commercial Cable Company -largely to fight Jay 
Gould and the Western Union Telegraph Company — laid 
two transatlantic cables, and forced the toll-rate for trans- 
atlantic messages down to twenty-five rents a word. In 
connexion with the Commercial Cable Company he formed 
the Postal Telegraph Company. Mackay died on the 20th 
of July 1902 in London. He gave generously, especially to 
the charities of the Roman Catholic Church, and endowed 
the Roman Catholic orphan asylum in Virginia City, Nevada. 
In June 1908 a school of mines was presented to the university 
of Nevada, as a memorial to him, by his widow and his son, 
('larcnce H. Mackay. 

MACKAY, a seaport of Carlisle county, Queensland, Australia, 
on the Pioneer River, 625 m. direct N.N.W. Pop. (1901), 4091. 
The harbour is not good. Sugar, tobacco and coffee thrive 
in the district. I’here are several important sugar mills, one 
of whiirh, the largest in Queensland, is capable of an annual 
output of 8000 tons. Rum is distilled, and there are a brewery 
and a factory for tinning butter for export. Workable coal 
is found in the district. This is the port of the Mt Orange 
and Mt Gotthart copper mines, and the Mt Britten and Eun- 
gella gold-fields. It is a calling station for the Queensland 
royal mail steamers. The town is named after Captain John 
Mackay, who discovered the harbour in i860. 

McKeesport, a city of Allegheny county, Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., at the confluence of the Mont )ngahcla and Youghiogheny 
rivers (both of which are navigable), 14 m. S.E. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1890), 20,741 ;'(i9oo), 34,227> oi whom 9349 were foreign- 
bom and 748 were negroes ; ( 1 906 estimate), 43,438. It is served 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pittsburg & like Erie and the 
Pennsylvania railways. The city has a Cam^ie library, a 
general hospital, and two business schools. Bituminous coal 
and natural gas abound in the vicinity, and iron, steel, and tin 
and terne plate are extensively manufactured in the city, the 
1 tin-plate plaht being one of the most important in the United 
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States. The total value of the city’s factory products was 
$36,058447 in 1900 and $23,054412 in 1905. The municipality 
owns and operates its water-works. The first white settler was 
David McKee, who established a ferry here in 1769. In 1795 
his son John laid out the town, wliich was named in his honour, 
but its growth was very slow until after the discovery of coal in 
1830. McKeesport was incorporated as a borough in 1842 and 
chartered as a city in 1890. 

McKEES ROCKS, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, about 3 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1890), 1687; 6352, of whom 1264 were foreign- 

bom. McKees Rocks is served by the Pittsburg & Lake Eric 
and the Pittsburg, Charticrs & Youghiogheny railways, the 
latter a short line extending (13 m.) to Beechmont. Bituminous 
coal and natural gas are found in the vicinity, and the borough 
ships coal and lumber, and has various important manufactures. 
There is an ancient Indian mound here. The first settlement 
was made in 1830, and the borough incorporated in 1892. 

MAOKENNAL, ALBXANDN (i835“i904), English Noncon- 
formist divine, was born at Truro in Cornwall, on the 14th of 
January^ 1835, the son of Patrick Mackcnnal, a Scot, who had 
settled in Cornwall. In 1848 the family removed to London, 
and at sixteen he went to Glasgow University. In 1854 he 
entered Hackney College to prepare for the Congregational 
ministry, and in 1857 he graduated B.A. at Ixindon Univer- 
sity. After holding pastorates at Burton-on-Trent (1856- 
1861), Surbiton (1862-1870), Leicester (1870-1876), he finally 
accepted the pastorate of the Congr<^ational Church at Bowdon, 
Cheshire, in 1877, in which he remained till his death. In r886 
he was chairman of the Congregational Union, which he repre- 
sented in 1889 at the triannual national council of the American 
Congregational churches. The first international council of 
Congregationalists held in London in 1891 was partly cause, 
partly consequence, of his vi.sit, and Mackennal acted as secre- 
tary. In 1892 he became definitely associated in the public 
mind with a movement for free church federation which grew 
out of a series of meetings held to discuss the question of home 
reunion. When the Lambeth articles put forward as a basis 
of union were discussed, it was evident that all the free churches 
were agreed in accepting the three articles -dealing with the 
Bible, the Creed and the Sacraments as a basis of discussion, 
and were also ^reed in rejecting the fourth article, which put 
the historic episcopate on the same level as the other three. 
Omitting the AngKcans, the representatives of the remaining 
churches resolved to develop Christian fellowship by united 
action and worship wherever possible. Out of this grew the 
Free Church Federation, which secures a measure of co-operation 
between the Protestant Evangelical churches throughout Eng- 
land. Mackennal’s public action brought him into associa- 
tion with many well-known political and religious leaders. He 
was a lifelong advocate of international peace, and made a 
remarkable declaration as to the Christian standard of national 
action when the Free Church Federation met at I^eds during 
the South African War in 1900. 

Besides a volume of sermons under the title ChriaCs Healing 
Touch, Mackennal published The Biblical Scheme of Nature and 
of Man, The Christian Testimony, the Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus and The 
Eternal God and the Human Sonship, These are contributions 
to exegetical study or to theological and progressive religious 
thought, and have elements of permanent value. He also made 
some useful contributions to religious history. In 1893 he 
published the Story of the English Separatists, and later the Homes 
and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers] he also wrote the life of 
Dr J. A, Macfadyen of Manchester. In 1901 he delivered a 
series of lectures at Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., published under the title The Evolution of Con^egation- 
alism. He died at Highgate on the 23rd of June 1904. 

See D. Macfadyen, Life and Letters of Alexander Mackennal 
(^905)^ (t>. Mn.) 

MAOBIEEZIE^ SIR ALEXAHDBR (r. i 755 “^^^oX Canadian 
explorer, was probably a native of Inverness. Emigrating to 
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North America at an early age, he was lor several yean engaged 
in the fur trade at Fort Oiippewyan, at the head of Lake Mha- 
bosca, and it was here that his schemes of travel were formed. 
His first journey, made in 1789, was from Fort Chippewyan 
along the Great Slave Lake, and down the river which now bears 
his name to the Arctic Ocean; and his second, made in 1792 and 
1793, from Fort Chippewyan across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific coast near Cape Menzies. He wrote an account of 
these journeys, Voyages on the River St Lawrence and through 
the Continent of North America to the Ftoten ar^d Pacific Oteans 
(London, 1801), which is of considerable interest from the 
information it contains about the native tribes. It is prefaced 
by an historical dissertation on the Canadian fur trade. Amass- 
ing considerable wealth, Mackenzie was knighted in 1802; and 
later settled in Scotland. He died at Mulnain, near Dunkeld, on 
the nth of March 1820. 

MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER (1822-1892), Canadian states- 
man, was bom in Perthshire, Scotland, on the 28th of Januaiy 
1822. His father was a builder, and young Mackenzie emigrated 
to Canada in 1842, and worked in Ontario as a stone-mason, 
setting up for himself later as a builder and contractor at Samia 
with his brother. In 1852 his interest in questions of reform led 
to his becoming the editor of the Lamhton Shield, a local Liberal 
paper. Thi.s brought him to the front, and ini86i he became a 
member of the Canadian parliament, where he at once made his 
mark and was closely connected with the liberal leader, Gem^gt 
Brown. He was elected for Lambton to the first Dominion 
house of commons in 1867, and soon became the leader df the 
liberal opposition; from 1871 to 1872 he also sat in the Ontario 
provincial assembly, and held the position of provincial 
treasurer. In 1873 attack on Sir John Macdonald’s ministry 
with regard to the Pacific Railway charter resulted in its defeat, 
and Mackenzie formed a new government, taking the portfolio 
of public works and becoming the first liberal premier of Uanada. 
He remained in power till 1878, when industrial depression 
enabled Macdonald to return to office on a protectiomst pro- 
gramme. In 1875 Mackenzie paid a visit to Great Britain, and 
was received at Windsor by Queen Victoria; he was offered a 
knighthood, but declined it. After his defeat hs su^red from 
failing health, gradually resulting in almost total paralysis, but 
though in 1880 he resigned the leadership of the opposition, he 
retained a seat in parliament till his death at Toronto on the 17th 
of April 1892. While perhaps too cautious to be the ideal leader 
of a young and vigorous community, his grasp of detail, inde- 
fatigable industry, and unbending integrity won him the respect 
even of his political opponents. % 

His Life and Times by William Buckingham and the Hon. George 
W. Ross (Toronto, 1892) contains documents of ilfbeh interest. 
See also George Stewart, Canada under the Administration of the 
Earl of Dufferin (Toronto, 1878). 

MACKENZIE, SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL (1847- ), 

British composer, son of an eminent Edinburgh vio^st and 
conductor, was bom on the 22nd of August 1:847. the adv^w 
of a member of Gung’l’s band who had taken up his residence ki 
Edinburgh, Mackenzie was sent for his musical education to 
Sondershausen, where he entered the conservatorium under 
Ulrich and Stein, remaining there from 1857 to t86i, when he 
entered the ducal orchestra as a violinist. At this time he made 
Liszt’s acquaintance. On his return home he won the Kihg’s 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, and remained the 
usual three years in iht institution, after which he estabUffied 
himself as a teacher of the piano, Ac., in Edinburgh. He 
appeared in public as a violinist, taking part iii ChsppelFs 
quartette concerts, and starting a set of classical concerts. He 
was appointed precentor of St George’s Church in '1870, and 
conductor of the Scottish vocal music association in 1873, at the 
same time getting through a prodigious amount of teaching. 
He kept in touch with his old friends by playing m the orchestra 
of the Birmingham Festivals from 1864 to 1873. The most 
important compositions of this period of Mackenzie’s life wete 
the Quartette m E flat for piano and strings, Op. ir, and an 
overture, Cervantes, which owed its first performance td the 
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encouragement and help of von Billow. On the advice of this 
preat pianist, he gave up liis Edinburgh appointm^ts, which 
had quite worn him out, and settled in Florence in order to 
compose. The cantatas T/tif Bride (Worcester, 1881) and Jasott 
(Bristol, 1882) belong to this time, as well as his first opera. This 
was commissioned for the Carl Rosa Company, and was written 
to a version of Merim^e’s Colomhu prepared by hranz Hueffer. 
It was produced with great success in 1883, and was the fkst 
of a too short series of modern ICnglish operas; Mackenzie’s 
second opera, The Troubadour, was produced by the same 
company in 1886; and his third dramatic work was His Majesty, 
an excellent comic opera (Savoy Theatre, 1897). In 1884 his 
Rose of Sharon was given with very great siux:ess at the Norwich 
Festival; in 1885 he was appointed conductor of Novello’s 
oratorio concerts; The Story of Sayid came out at the Ixcds 
Festival ol 1886; anrl in j 88S lie succeeded Macfarrcn as principal 
of the Royal Academy of Musi(‘. The Dream of Jubal was pro- 
duced at Liverpool in 1889, and in London v ery soon attenvards. 
A fine setting of the hymn “ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” was given 
at Birmingham in 1891, and the oratorio Bethlehem in 1894. 
From 1892 to 1899 he conducted the Philharmonic Concerts, 
and was knighted in 1894. Besides the works mentioned he 
has written incidental music to plays, as, for instance, to Ravens- 
7vood, The Little Minister, and Coriolanus', concertos and other 
works for violin and orchestra, much orchestral music, and many 
.songs and violin pieces. The romantic side of music appeals 
to Mackenzie far more strongly than any other, and the cases in 
which he has conformed to the classical conventions are of the 
rarest. In the orchestral ballad, La Belle Dame sans Mcrci, he 
touches the note of weird pathos, and in the nautical overture 
Britannia his sense of humour stands revealed. In the two 
“ Scottish Rhapsodies ” for orchestra, in the music to The Little 
Minister, and in a beautiful fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra 
on Scottish themes, he has seized the essential, not the accidental 
features of his native music. 

MACKENZIE, SIR GEORGE (1636 1691), of Rosehaugh, 
Scottish lawyer, was the grandson of Kenneth, first ].ord Mac- 
kenzie of Kintail, and the nephew of Colin and George, first and 
second carls of Seaforth ; his mother was a daughter of Andrew 
Bruce, principll of St Leonard’s College, St Andrews. He was 
born at Dundee in 1636, educated at the gramn\ar sclu^ol there 
and at Aberdeen, and afterwards at St Andrews, graduating 
at sixteen. He then engaged for three years in the study of 
the civil law at Bourges ; on his return to Scotland he was called 
to the bar in 1659, and before the Restoration had risen into 
considerable practice. Immediately after the Restoration he 
was appointed a “ justice-depute,” and it is recorded that he 
and his colleagues in that office were ordained by the parliament 
in 1661 “ to repair, once in the week at least, to Musselburgh 
and Dalkeith, and to try and judge such persons as arc there or 
thereabouts delate of witclKr^t.” In the same year he acted 
as counsel for the marquis of Argyll; soon afterwards he was 
knighted, and he represented the county of Ross during the four 
sessions of the parliament whii'h was called in 1669. He suc- 
ceeded Sir John Nisbel as king’s advocate in August 1677, and in 
the discharge of this office became implicated in all the worst acts 
of the Scottish administration of Charles II., earning for him.self 
an unenviable distinction as “ the bloody Mackenzie.” His 
refusal to concur in the measures for dispensing with the penal 
laws against C.atholics led to his removal from office in 1686, but 
he was reinstated in February 1688. At the Revolution, being 
a member of convention, he was one of the minority of five 
in the division on the forfeiture of the cjown. King William 
was urged to declare him incapacitated ior holding any public 
office, but refused to atx’cde to the proposal. When the 
death of Dundee (July 1689) had finally de.stroyed the hope.s 
of his .party in Scotland, Mackenzie betook himself to Oxford, 
where, admitted a student by a grace passed in 1690, he was 
allowed to spend the re^t of his days in the enjoyment of the 
ample fortune he had acquired, and in the prosecution of 
his literary labours. One of his last acts before leaving Edin- 
burgh had been to pronounce (March 15, 1689), as dean of 


the faculty of advocates, the inaugural oration at the founda- 
tion of the Advocates’ library. He died at Westminster on the 
8th of May 1691, and was buried in Greyfriars churchyard, 
Edinburgh. 

While still a young man Sir George Mackenzie appears to Iia\o 
aspired to eminence in the domain of pure literature, his earliest 
publication having been Aretina, or a Serioui. Romance (anon., 1O61) ; 
it was followed, also anonymously, by Religio Stoici, a Short Discourse 
upon Several Dwine and Moral Subjects (1003); A Moral Essay, 
preferring Solitude to Public Employment (1OO5); and one or tvo 
other disquisitions of a similar nature. His most important legal 
works are entitled A Discourse upon the Laws and Customs of Scotland 
in Matters Criminal (1O74); Observations upon the Laws and Customs 
of Nations as to Precedency, with the Science of Heraldry (1680); 
Jnsititdions of the Law of Scotland (1684); and Observations upon the 
Acts of Parliament (i()86); of these the last-named is the most 
jinixirtant, the Institutions being completely overshadowed by the 
j.imilar work of his great contemporary Stair. In his Jus Regium : 
or the Just and Solid Foundations of Monarchy in general, and move 
especially of the Monarchy of Scotland, maintained (1684), Mackenzie 
appears as an uncompromising advocate of the highest doctrines of 
prerogative. His Vindication of the Government of Scotland during 
the reign of Charles 11 . (ibQij is valuable as a piece of contemporary 
histoty. The rolloctod n were published at Edinburgh (2 vols. 
fol.) in 1716-1 722; and Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland from the 
Restoration of Ling Charles 11 ., from previously unpublished MSS., 
in 1821. 

Sec A. Ixiiig, Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh (iQ^O)- 

MACKENZIE, HENRY (1745-1831), Scottish novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, was born at Edinburgh in August 1745. 
His father, Joshua Mackenzie, was a distinguished physician, 
and his mother, Margaret Rose, belonged to an old Nairnshire 
family. Mackenzie w-as educated at the high school and the 
university of Edinburgh, and was then articled to George Inglis 
of Redhall, who was attorney for the crown in the management 
of cxchccjucr business. In 1765 he was sent to London to prose- 
cute his legal .studies, and on his return to Edinburgh became 
partner with Inglis, whom he afterwards succeeded as attorney 
lor the crowm. His first and most famous work, The Man of 
Feeling, was published anonymously in 1771, and met with 
instant success. The “ Man of Feeling ” is a weak creature, 
dominated by a futile benevolence, who goes up to I .ondon and 
falls into the hands of people who exploit his innocence. The 
sentimental ke}' in which the book is written shows the author’s 
acquaintance with Sterne and Richardson, but he had neither 
the humour of Sterne nor the subtle insight into character of 
Kicliardson. One Eccles of Bath claimed the authorship of this 
book, bringing in support of his pretensions a MS. ^^ ith many 
ingenious erasures. Mackenzie’s name was then officially an- 
nounced, but Eccles appears to have induced some people to 
believe in him. In 1773 Mackenzie published u second novel, 
The Man of the World, the hero of which was as consistently bad 
as the “ Man of Feeling ” had been “ constantly obedient to his 
moral sense,” as Sir Walter Scott says. Julia de Roubigni (1777), 
a story in letters, was preferred to his other novels by “ Chris- 
topher North,” who had a high opinion of Mackenzie (see Nodes 
Ambrosianae, vol. i. p. 155, ed. t866). The first of his dramatic 
j)ieccs, The Prince of Tunis, was produced in Edinburgh in 1773 
with a certain measure of success. The others were failures. At 
Edinburgh Mackenzie belonged to a literary club, at the meetings 
of which papers in the manner of the Spectator were read. This 
led to the establishment of a weekly periodical called the Mirror 
(January 23, i779~May 27, 1780), of which li^ckenzie was 
editor and chief contributor. It was followed in 1785 by a 
similar paper, the Lounger, which ran for nearly two years and 
had the distinction of containing one of the earliest tribute.s to 
the genius of Robert Bums. Mackenzie was an ardent Tory, 
and wrote many tracts intended to counteract the doctrines of the 
French Revolution. Most of these remained anonymous, but 
he acknowledged his Review of the Principal Proceedings of the 
Parliament of 1784, a defence of the policy of William Pitt, 
written at the desire of Henry Dundas. He was rewarded (1804) 
by the office of comptroller of the taxes for Scotland. In 
1776 Mackenzie married Penuel, daughter of Sir laidovick 
Grant of Grant. He was, in hU iker yokvi, a notable figure in 
Edinburgh society. He was nicknamed the “ man of feeling ” 
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States. The total value of the city’s factory products was 
$36,058447 in 1900 and $23,054412 in 1905. The municipality 
owns and operates its water-works. The first white settler was 
David McKee, who established a ferry here in 1769. In 1795 
his son John laid out the town, wliich was named in his honour, 
but its growth was very slow until after the discovery of coal in 
1830. McKeesport was incorporated as a borough in 1842 and 
chartered as a city in 1890. 

McKEES ROCKS, a borough of Allegheny county, Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, about 3 m. N.W. of Pittsburg. 
Pop. (1890), 1687; 6352, of whom 1264 were foreign- 

bom. McKees Rocks is served by the Pittsburg & Lake Eric 
and the Pittsburg, Charticrs & Youghiogheny railways, the 
latter a short line extending (13 m.) to Beechmont. Bituminous 
coal and natural gas are found in the vicinity, and the borough 
ships coal and lumber, and has various important manufactures. 
There is an ancient Indian mound here. The first settlement 
was made in 1830, and the borough incorporated in 1892. 

MAOKENNAL, ALBXANDN (i835“i904), English Noncon- 
formist divine, was born at Truro in Cornwall, on the 14th of 
January^ 1835, the son of Patrick Mackcnnal, a Scot, who had 
settled in Cornwall. In 1848 the family removed to London, 
and at sixteen he went to Glasgow University. In 1854 he 
entered Hackney College to prepare for the Congregational 
ministry, and in 1857 he graduated B.A. at Ixindon Univer- 
sity. After holding pastorates at Burton-on-Trent (1856- 
1861), Surbiton (1862-1870), Leicester (1870-1876), he finally 
accepted the pastorate of the Congr<^ational Church at Bowdon, 
Cheshire, in 1877, in which he remained till his death. In r886 
he was chairman of the Congregational Union, which he repre- 
sented in 1889 at the triannual national council of the American 
Congregational churches. The first international council of 
Congregationalists held in London in 1891 was partly cause, 
partly consequence, of his vi.sit, and Mackennal acted as secre- 
tary. In 1892 he became definitely associated in the public 
mind with a movement for free church federation which grew 
out of a series of meetings held to discuss the question of home 
reunion. When the Lambeth articles put forward as a basis 
of union were discussed, it was evident that all the free churches 
were agreed in accepting the three articles -dealing with the 
Bible, the Creed and the Sacraments as a basis of discussion, 
and were also ^reed in rejecting the fourth article, which put 
the historic episcopate on the same level as the other three. 
Omitting the AngKcans, the representatives of the remaining 
churches resolved to develop Christian fellowship by united 
action and worship wherever possible. Out of this grew the 
Free Church Federation, which secures a measure of co-operation 
between the Protestant Evangelical churches throughout Eng- 
land. Mackennal’s public action brought him into associa- 
tion with many well-known political and religious leaders. He 
was a lifelong advocate of international peace, and made a 
remarkable declaration as to the Christian standard of national 
action when the Free Church Federation met at I^eds during 
the South African War in 1900. 

Besides a volume of sermons under the title ChriaCs Healing 
Touch, Mackennal published The Biblical Scheme of Nature and 
of Man, The Christian Testimony, the Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus and The 
Eternal God and the Human Sonship, These are contributions 
to exegetical study or to theological and progressive religious 
thought, and have elements of permanent value. He also made 
some useful contributions to religious history. In 1893 he 
published the Story of the English Separatists, and later the Homes 
and Haunts of the Pilgrim Fathers] he also wrote the life of 
Dr J. A, Macfadyen of Manchester. In 1901 he delivered a 
series of lectures at Hartford Theological Seminary, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., published under the title The Evolution of Con^egation- 
alism. He died at Highgate on the 23rd of June 1904. 

See D. Macfadyen, Life and Letters of Alexander Mackennal 
(^905)^ (t>. Mn.) 

MAOBIEEZIE^ SIR ALEXAHDBR (r. i 755 “^^^oX Canadian 
explorer, was probably a native of Inverness. Emigrating to 
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North America at an early age, he was lor several yean engaged 
in the fur trade at Fort Oiippewyan, at the head of Lake Mha- 
bosca, and it was here that his schemes of travel were formed. 
His first journey, made in 1789, was from Fort Chippewyan 
along the Great Slave Lake, and down the river which now bears 
his name to the Arctic Ocean; and his second, made in 1792 and 
1793, from Fort Chippewyan across the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific coast near Cape Menzies. He wrote an account of 
these journeys, Voyages on the River St Lawrence and through 
the Continent of North America to the Ftoten ar^d Pacific Oteans 
(London, 1801), which is of considerable interest from the 
information it contains about the native tribes. It is prefaced 
by an historical dissertation on the Canadian fur trade. Amass- 
ing considerable wealth, Mackenzie was knighted in 1802; and 
later settled in Scotland. He died at Mulnain, near Dunkeld, on 
the nth of March 1820. 

MACKENZIE, ALEXANDER (1822-1892), Canadian states- 
man, was bom in Perthshire, Scotland, on the 28th of Januaiy 
1822. His father was a builder, and young Mackenzie emigrated 
to Canada in 1842, and worked in Ontario as a stone-mason, 
setting up for himself later as a builder and contractor at Samia 
with his brother. In 1852 his interest in questions of reform led 
to his becoming the editor of the Lamhton Shield, a local Liberal 
paper. Thi.s brought him to the front, and ini86i he became a 
member of the Canadian parliament, where he at once made his 
mark and was closely connected with the liberal leader, Gem^gt 
Brown. He was elected for Lambton to the first Dominion 
house of commons in 1867, and soon became the leader df the 
liberal opposition; from 1871 to 1872 he also sat in the Ontario 
provincial assembly, and held the position of provincial 
treasurer. In 1873 attack on Sir John Macdonald’s ministry 
with regard to the Pacific Railway charter resulted in its defeat, 
and Mackenzie formed a new government, taking the portfolio 
of public works and becoming the first liberal premier of Uanada. 
He remained in power till 1878, when industrial depression 
enabled Macdonald to return to office on a protectiomst pro- 
gramme. In 1875 Mackenzie paid a visit to Great Britain, and 
was received at Windsor by Queen Victoria; he was offered a 
knighthood, but declined it. After his defeat hs su^red from 
failing health, gradually resulting in almost total paralysis, but 
though in 1880 he resigned the leadership of the opposition, he 
retained a seat in parliament till his death at Toronto on the 17th 
of April 1892. While perhaps too cautious to be the ideal leader 
of a young and vigorous community, his grasp of detail, inde- 
fatigable industry, and unbending integrity won him the respect 
even of his political opponents. % 

His Life and Times by William Buckingham and the Hon. George 
W. Ross (Toronto, 1892) contains documents of ilfbeh interest. 
See also George Stewart, Canada under the Administration of the 
Earl of Dufferin (Toronto, 1878). 

MACKENZIE, SIR ALEXANDER CAMPBELL (1847- ), 

British composer, son of an eminent Edinburgh vio^st and 
conductor, was bom on the 22nd of August 1:847. the adv^w 
of a member of Gung’l’s band who had taken up his residence ki 
Edinburgh, Mackenzie was sent for his musical education to 
Sondershausen, where he entered the conservatorium under 
Ulrich and Stein, remaining there from 1857 to t86i, when he 
entered the ducal orchestra as a violinist. At this time he made 
Liszt’s acquaintance. On his return home he won the Kihg’s 
Scholarship at the Royal Academy of Music, and remained the 
usual three years in iht institution, after which he estabUffied 
himself as a teacher of the piano, Ac., in Edinburgh. He 
appeared in public as a violinist, taking part iii ChsppelFs 
quartette concerts, and starting a set of classical concerts. He 
was appointed precentor of St George’s Church in '1870, and 
conductor of the Scottish vocal music association in 1873, at the 
same time getting through a prodigious amount of teaching. 
He kept in touch with his old friends by playing m the orchestra 
of the Birmingham Festivals from 1864 to 1873. The most 
important compositions of this period of Mackenzie’s life wete 
the Quartette m E flat for piano and strings, Op. ir, and an 
overture, Cervantes, which owed its first performance td the 
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his paper appeared irregularly, and was on the point of suspending 
publication when his office was attacked and his type thrown 
into the bay by a number of the supporters of his opponents. In 
an action against the chief rioters he was awarded £625 and costs, 
was thus enabled to set up a much larger and more efficient 
plant, and the Colonial Advocate ran till the 4th of November 
1834. 

In 1828 he was elected member of parliament for York, but 
was expelled on the technical ground that he had published in his 
newspaper the proceedings ol the house without authorization. 
Five times he was expelled and five times re-elected by his 
constituents, till at last the government refused to issue a writ, 
and for three years York was without one of its representatives. 
In May 1832 he visited England, where he was well received by 
the colonial office. Largely as the result of his representations, 
many important reforms were ordered by Lord Goderich, after- 
wards earl of Ripon, the colonial secretary. While in England, 
he published Sketchc': of Canada and the United States , in which, 
with some exaggeration, many of tlie (’anadian grievances were 
exposed. On his return in March 1834 he was elected mayor of 
Toronto. During his year of office, the heroism with which he 
worked hand in hand with his old enemy, Bishop Strachan, in 
fighting an attack of cholera, did not prevent him from winning 
much unpopularity by his officiousness, and in 1835 he was not 
re-elected either as mayor or alderman. In October 1834 he was 
elected member of parliament for York, and took his seat 
in January 1835, the Reformers being now in the majority. 
A committee on grievances was appointed, as chairman of 
which Mackenzie presented the admirable Sarenth Report oti 
Grievances, largely written by himself, in which the case for 
the Reformers was presented with force and moderation, 
and the adoption of responsible government advocated as the 
remedy. 

In the general elec'tion of June 1836 the Tory party won a 
complete victory, Mackenzie and almost all the prominent 
Reformers being defeated at the polls. This totally unexpected 
defeat greatly embittered him. On the 4th of July 1836, the 
anniversary of the adoption of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he began the publication of the Constitution, which 
openly advocatl^cl a republican form of government. Later in the 
year he was appointed “ agent and corresponding secretary ” 
of the extreme wing of the Reform party, and more and more 
openly, in his speeches throughout the province, advocated armed 
revolt. He was also in correspondence with Papineau and the 
other leaders of the Reformers in Lower Canada, who were 
already planning a rising. Early in December 1837 Mackenzie 
gathered a mob of his followers, to the number of several hundred, 
at Gallows liill, some miles to the north of Toronto, with the 
intention of seizing the lieutenant-governor and setting up a 
provisional government. Misunderstandings among the leaders 
led to the total failure of the revolt, and Mackenzie was forced 
to fly to the United States with a price on his head. In the town 
of Buffalo he collected a disorderly rabble, who seized and fortified 
Navy Island, in the river between the two countries, and for 
some weeks troubled the Canadian frontier. After the failure 
of this attempt he was put to the most pitiful shifts to make a 
living. In June 1830 he was tried in the United States for a 
breach of the neutralitv laws, and sentenced to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, of which he served over eleven. While in gaol at 
Rochester he. published the Caroline Almanac, the tone of which 
may be judged from its references to “ Victoria Guelph, the 
bloody queen of England,” and Iw the title given to the British 
cabinet of “ Victoria Melbourne’s bloody divan.” He returned 
to Canada in consequence of the Amnesty Act 1&49. A 
closer inspet'tion had cured him of his love for republican 
institutions. 

In 1851 he was elected to parliament for Haldimond, defeating 
Geoiige Brown. He at once allied him.self with the Radicals (the 
” Clear Grits”), and, on the leadership of that party being a.ssumed 
by Brown, became one of his liiatenants. He was still miserably 
poor, but refused all offers to accept a government position. 
In 1858 he resigned his seat in the house, owing to 


incipient softening of the brain, of which he died on the 29th of 
August 1861. 

Turbulent, ungovernable, vain, often the dupe of schemers, 
Mackenzie united with much that was laughable not a little that 
was heroic. He could neither be bribed, bullied, nor cajoled. 
Perhaps the best instance of this is that in 1832 he refused from 
Lord Goderich an offer of a position which would have given 
him great influence in Canada and an income of £1500. He 
was a born agitator, and as such tended to exaggeration and 
misrepresentation. But the evils against w'hich he strui^gled 
were real and grave ; the milder measures of the Constitutional 
Reformers might have taken long to achieve the results which 
were due to his hot-headed advocacy. 

The Life and T imes by his son-in-law, Charics Lindsey (Toronto, 
2 vols., i8h2), is moderate and fair, though tending to smooth over 
his anti-Britisli gasconnade while in the United States. An abridg- 
nMJOt of this work was edited by G. G. S. Lindsey for the "Makers 
of Canada Series " (1909). In The Story of the Upper Canadian 
Rebellion by J. C. Dent (2 vols., Toronto, 1885), a bitter attack is 
made on him, which drew a savage reply from another son-in-law, 
John King, K.C., called The Other Side of the Story, The bc?st short 
account of his career is given by J. C. Dent in The Canadian 
Portrait Gallery, vol, ii. (Toronto, 1881). (W. L. G.) 

MACKBNZIB, a river of the North-West Territories, Canada, 
discharging the waters of the Great Slave Lake into the Arctic 
Ocean. It was discovered and first navigated by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in 1789. Jt has an average width of i m., an average 
fall of 6 in. to the mile; an approximate discharge, at a medium 
stage, of 500,000 cub. ft. per second; and a total length, in- 
cluding its great tributary the Peace, of 2350 m. '1 he latter 
ri.ses, under the name of the hmluy, in the mountains of British 
(‘olumbia, and flows north-east and then south-east in the 
great inlermontane valley that bounds the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, to its confluence with the Parsnip. From the 
confluence the waters oi the combined rivers, now called 
the Peace, flow ea.st through the Rocky Mountain.s, and then 
north-east to unite with the river which discharges the 
waters of Lake Athabasca; thence to Great Slave Lake it is 
known as Slave River. Excluding the rivers which enter 
these lakes, the principal tributaries of the Peace are : 
Omineca, Nation, Parsnip, Halfway, North Pine, South Pine, 
Smoky, Battle and Loon rivers; those of the Mackenzie are the 
Liard (650 m. long), which rises near the sources of the Pelly, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, and breaks through that range on 
its way to join the parent stream, Great Bear River, which drains 
Great Bear Lake, Nahanni, Dahadinni, Arctic Red and Peel 
rivers. The Mackenzie enters the Arctic Ocean near 135° W. and 
68^* 50' W., after flowing for 70 or 80 m. through a flat delta, 
not yet fully surveyed. With its continuation, Slave River, it is 
navigable from the Arctic Ocean to Fort Smith, a distance of over 
J 200 m.,and between the latter and the head of Lesser Slave Lake, 
a further distance of 625 m., there is only one obstruction to 
navigation, the Grand Rapids near Fort McMurray on the 
Athabasca River. The Peace is navigable from its junction with 
Slave River for about 220 m. to Vermilion Falls. The Mackenzie 
is navigable from about the loth of Tune to the 20th of October, 
and Great Slave Lake from about the ist of July to the end of 
October. All the waters and lakes of this great system are 
abundantly stocked with fish, chiefly white fish and trout, the 
latter attaining to remarkable size. 

MACKEREL, pelagic fishes, belonging to a small family, 
Scombridae, of which the tunny, bonito, albacore, and a few 
other tropical genera are members. Although the species are 
fewer in number than in most other families of fishes, they are 
widely spread and extremely abundant, peopling by countless 
schools the oceans of the topical and temperate zones, and 
approaching the coasts only accidentally, occasionally, or 
periodically. 

The mackerel proper (genus Scomber) are readily recognized 
by their elegantly shaped, well-proportioned body, shining in 
iridescent colours. Small, thin, deciduous scales equally cover 
nearly the entire body. There are two domi fins, the oateiior 
near the head, composed of 11-14 feeble spines, the second near 
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the tail with all the rays softexceptthe firsthand behind the second 
dorsal five or six finlets. The ventral is immediately below the 
second dorsal, and is also followed by finlets. The caudal fin is 
crescent-shaped, strengthened at the base by two short ridges 
on each side. .The mouth is wide, armed above and below with a 
row of very small fixed teeth. 

No other fish shows finer proportions in the shape of its body. 
Every “ line ” of its build is designed and eminently adapted for 
rapid progression through the water; the muscles massed along 
the vertebral column are enormously developed, especially on the 
back and the sides of the tail, and impart to the body a certain 
rigidity which interferes with abruptly sideward motions of the 
fish. Therefore mackerel generally swim in a straightforward 
direction, deviating sidewards only when compelled, and rarely 
turning about in the same spot. They are in almost continuous 
motion, their power of endurance being equal to the rapidity of 
their motions. Mackerel, like all fishes of this family, have a firm 
flesh; that is, the muscles of the several segments are interlaced, 
and receive a greater supply of blood-ves-sels and nerves than in 
other fishes. Therefore the flesh, especially of the larger kinds, 
is of a red colour; and the energy of their muscular action causes 
the temperature of their blood to be several degrees higher than 
in other fishes. 

All fishes of the mackerel family are strictly carnivorous; they 
unceasingly pursue their prey, which consists principally of other 
fish and pelagic crustaceans. The fry of clupeoids, which like- 
wise swim in schools, are followed by the mackerel until they 
reach some shallow place, which their enemies dare not 
enter. 

Mackerel are found in almost all tropical and temperate seas, 
with the exception of the Atlantic shores of temperate South 
America. European mackerel are of two kinds, of which one, the 
common mackerel, Scomber scomber ^ lacks, while the other pos- 
sesses, an air-bladder. The best-known species of the latter kind 
is S. colias, the “ Spanish ’’ mackerel;^ a third, .S’, pneumato- 
phoruSf is believed by some ichthyologists to be identical with 
S, colias. Be this as it may, we have strong evidence that 
the Mediterranean is inhabited by other species different from 
S. scomber and S. colias ^ and well characterized by their dentition 
and coloration. Also the species from St Helena is distinct. 
Of extra-Atlantic .species the mackerel of the Japanese seas are 
the mo.st nearly allied to the European, those of New Zealand 
and Australia, and still more those of the Indian Ocean, differ- 
ing in many conspicuous points. Two of these species occur 
in the British seas : S. scomber, which is the most common there 
as well as in other parts of the North Atlantic, crossing the 
ocean to America, where it abounds; and the Spanish mackerel, 
5. colias, which is distinguished by a somewhat different pattern 
of coloration, the transverse black bands of the common mac kerel 
being in this species narrower, more irregular or partly broken 
up into spots, while the scales of the pectoral region are larger, 
and the snout is longer and more pointed. The Spanish mackerel 
is, as the name implies, a native of the seas of southern Europe, 
but single individuals or small schools frequently reach the shores 
of Great Britain and of the United States. 

The home of the common mackerel (to which the following 
remarks refer) is the North Atlantic, from Canary Islands to the 
Orkneys, and from the Mediterranean and the Black Sea and the 
coasts of Norway to the United States. 

Towards the spring large sch(K>ls approach the coasts. I'wo 
causes have been assigned of this migration : first, the instinct of 
finding a suitable locality for propagating their species; and, 
secondly, the search and pursuit of food, which in the warmer season 
is more abundant in the neighbourhood of land than in the open sea. 
It is probable that the latter is the chief cause. 

In the month of February, or in some years as early as the end 
of January, the first large schools appear at tlic enhance of the 
English Channel, and arc met by the more adventurous of the drift- 
net fishers many miles west of the Scilly Islands. These early 
schoolSj which consist chiefly of one-year and two-year-old fishes, 
yield sometimes enormous catches, whilst in other years they escape 
the drift-nets altogether, passing tiiem, for some hitherto unex- 
plained reason, at a greater depth than that to which the nets reach, 

* The term ** Spanish mackerel " is applied in America to Cybium 

macrUahm. 


viz. ao ft As the seeaon advances, the ccboole penetrate farther 
northwards into St George’s Channel or eastwards into the English 
Channel. The fishery men assumes proportions which render it 
next in importance to the herrifig and cod fisherioa. In Plymouth 
alone a fleet of some two hundred boats assembies; and on the Frendi 
side of the Channel no lees capital and latiour age invested in it, 
the vessels employed being, though less in number, larger in Size 
than on the English side, chief centre, however, of the fishery 
in the west of England is at Newly n, near Penzance, where the small 
local sailing boats are outnumbered by hundreds of h^rm boats, 
both sail and steam, which come chiefly from Lowestoft ior tl^e 
season. Simultaneously with the drift-net the de^p-eea-seme and 
shore-seine are used, which towards June almost entirely superseldo 
the drift-net. Towards the Cnd of May the old become heavy 
with Spawn and are in the ^hest condition for tne table; and the 
latter half of June or beginning of July may be regarded as the Brno 
at which the greater part of mackerel spawn* Considerable numbers 
of mackerel are taken off Norfolk andBuflolk in May and June, and 
also In September and October. There can be no doubt that they 
enter the North Sea from the English Channel, and retain by the 
same route, but others travel round the north of Scotland and 
appear in rather small numbers ofi the east coast of that country* 
On the Norwegian coast mackerel fishing does not begin before May, 
whilst on the English coasts large catdies are frequently made m 
March. Largo cargoes are annually imported in ice from Norway 
to tlie English market. 

After the spawning the schools break up into smaller companies 
which are much scattered, and offer for two or three months employ- 
ment to the hand-line fishermen. They now begin to disappear 
from the coasts and return to the open sea. Sin^ individuals or 
small aiDjpanies arc found, however, on tlie coast all the year round; 
they may have become detached from the main bodies, and be 
seeking for the larger schools which have long left on their rotum 
migration. 

Although, on the whole, the course and time of the annual mign- 
tion of mackerel are marked witli great regularity, their app^rance 
and abundance at certain localities arc subjt^ci to great variations. 
They may paas a spot at such a depth as to evade the nets, and 
reappear at the surface some days alter farther eastwards ; they may 
deviate from tlidr direct line of migration, and even temporarily 
return westwards. In some years between 1832 and 1867 the old 
mackerel disappeared off Guernsey from the surface, and were 
accidentally discovered feeding at the bottom. Many were taken at 
10 fathoms and deeper with the line, and all were of exceptionally 
large size, several measuring x8 in. a^ weighing nearly 3 tb; these 
are the largest mackerel on record. 

The mackorcl most esteemed as food Is the common species, and 
individuals from 10 to 12 in. in length are considered the best 
flavoured. In more southern latitudes, however, tliis species seems 
to deteriorate, specimens from the coast of Portugal,, and from ^ 
Mediterranean and Black Sea, being stated to be dry and resembling 
in flavour the Spanish mackerel (o. colias), which is not esteemed 
for the table. (A. C. G. ; J, T. C.) 

MoKlM* CHARLES POLLEN (1847-1909), American archi- 
tect, was born in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on the 34th 
of August 1847. His father, James Miller McKim (1810-1874), 
originally a Presbyterian minister, wai a prominent aboHtionist 
and one of the founders (1865) of the New York Nation, 
The son studied at Harvard (1866-1867) and at '(Paris in the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts (1867-1870), and in 1872 became an 
architect in New York City, entering the office of H. H. Richard- 
son; in 1877 he formed a partnership with William Rutherford 
Mead (b. 1846), the firm becoming in 1879 McKim, Mead & 
White, when Stanford White (1853-1906) became a partner. 
McKim was one of the founders of the American .Academy in 
Rome; received a gold medal at the Paris exposition of 1900; 
in 1903, for his services in the promotion of architecture, received 
the King’s Medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects; 
and in 1907 became a National Academician. He died at 
St James, Long Island, N.Y., on the 14^ of September 1909. 
McKim’s name is especially associated with the University .Club 
in New York, with the Columbia University buildings, with the 
additions to the White House (1906), and, more particularly, 
with the Boston Public Library, ior which the library of 
Ste Genevieve in Paris furnished the suggestion. 

KACKINAO ISLAND^ a small island in the N,W« extremity 
of Lake Huron and a part of Mackinac county,, Michigan, 
and a city and summer resort of the same name on the island. 
Tlie city is on the S.E. shore, at the entrance of the Straits 
of Mackinac, about 7 m. N.E. of Mackinaw City and 6 m. E.S.E. 
of St Ignace. Pop. (1900), 665; (2904, state census), 736, 
During the summer season, when thousands of people come 
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here to enjoy the cool and pure air and the island's beautiful 
scenery, the city is served by the principal steamboat lines on 
the Great Lakes and by ferry to Mackinaw city (pop. in 1904. 
696), which is served by the Michigan Central, the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana, and the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
railways. The island is about 3 m. long by 2 m. wide. From 
the remarkably clear water of lake Huron its shores rise for 
the most part in tall white limestone cliffs; inland there are 
strangely shaped rocks and forests of cedar, pine, fir, spruce, 
juniper, maple, oak, birch, and IxMJch. Throughout the island 
there are numerous glens, ravines, and caverns, some of which 
are rich in associations with Indian legends. The city is an 
antiquated fishing and trading village with modem hotels, 
club-houses, and summer villas. Fort Mackinac and its grounds 
are included in a state reservation which embraces about 
(»ue-liall of the island. 

The original nam of the island was Miehilimackinac (“ place 
of the big lame pers m ” or “ place of the big wounded person 
the name was apparently derived from an Algonquian tribe, 
the Mishinimaki or Mishinimakinagog, now extinct. The 
island was long oc«’iipied by ('hippewus, the Hurons had a 
village here for a short time after their expulsion from the 
East by the Iroquois, and subsequently there was an Ottawa 
village liere. 'I'hc first white settlement or station was established 
by the French in 1670 (abandoned in 1701) at Point Saint Ignace 
on the north side of the strait. In 1761 a fort on the south 
side (built in 1712) was surrendered to the British. By the 
"J'reaty of J^aris (1783) the right of the United States to this 
clistri('t was ai'knowledged ; but the fort was held by the 
British until 1796. In July 1812 a British force surprised 
the garrison, which had not yet learned that war had been 
declared. In August 1814 an Amcri('an force under Colonel 
George Cn^gliun (1791-1849) attempted to recapture the island 
hut was repulsed with considerable loss. By the treaty oi Ghent, 
however, the island was restored, in July 1815, to the United 
Stales; Fort Mackinac was maintained by the Federal govern- 
ment until 1895, when it was ceded to the state. From 1820 
t{) 1840 the village was one of the principal stations of the 
.Vmericun J^'ur Compan)'. A Congregational mission was 
established among the Chippewas on the island in 1827, but 
was discontinued before 1845. The ('ity of Mackinac Island 
was cliartered in 1899. 

S«r W. C, Kichanls, “ The Fairy Isle of Mackinac,'* in the 
Ma(^azine of Amnican Hhiory (July 1891); and R. G. Thwaite-:, 

" The Story of Mackinac," in vol. 14 of tlie Collections of the State 
Histcjrical Society of Wisconsin (Madison, 1898). 

McKINLEY, WILLIAM (1843 1901), twenty-fifth president 
of the United States, w'as born in Niles, Trumbull (X)iinty, Ohio, 
on the 29th'“of January 1843, ancestors on the paternal 
sick' were Scotch-Irish who lived at Dervock, (V). Antrim, and 
spelled the family name “ McKinlay.” His great-great- 
grai'dfathor settled in York county, Pennsylvania, about 1743, 
and from ('hesler county, Pennsylvania, his great-grandfather, 
David McKinley, who served as a private during the War 
of Independeni'c, moved to Ohio in 1814. David’s son James 
had gone in 1809 to Columbiana county, Ohio. His son William 
McKinley (b. 1807), like his father an iron manufacturer, was 
married in 1829 to Nancy Campbell Allison, and to them were 
born nine chiUlren, of whom William, the president, was the 
seventh. In 1852 the family removed to Poland, Mahoning 
county, where the younger William was placed at school. 
At seventeen he entered the junior class of Allegheny College, 
at Meadville, Pennsylvania; but he studied beyond his strength, 
and returned to Poland, where for a time he taught in a neigh- 
bouring country school. When the Civil War broke out in 
r86t he promptly enlisted as a private in the 23rd Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry’. He saw service in West Virginia, al 
South Mountain, where this regiment lost heavily, and at 
Antielam, where he brought up hot coffee and provisions to the 
fighting line; for this he promoted second lieutenant on 
the 24th of September 1862. McKinley was promoted first 
lieutenant in February 1864, and for his services at Winchester 


was promoted captain on the 25th of July 1864. He was on 
the staff of General George Crook at the battles of Opequan, 
Fisher’s Hill, and Cedar Creek in the Shenandoah valley, and 
on the 14th of March 1865 was breveted major of volunteers 
for gallant and meritorious services. He also served on the 
.staff of General Rutherford B. Hayes, who spoke highly of his 
soldierly qualities. He was mustered out with his regiment 
on the 26th of July 1865. Four years of army life had changed 
him from a pale and sickly lad into a man of superb figure 
and health. 

After the war McKinley returned to Poland, and bent all 
his energy upon the study of law. He completed his prepara- 
tory reading at the Albany (N.Y.) law school, and was admitted 
to the bar at Warren, Ohio, in March 1867. On the advice 
of an elder sister, w'ho had been for several years a teacher 
in Canton, Stark county, Ohio, he began his law practice in 
that place, which was to be his permanent home. He identified 
himself immediately with the Republican party, campaigned 
in the Democratic county of Stark in favour of negro suffrage 
in 1867, and took part in the campaign work on behalf of 
Grant's presidential candidature in 1868. In the following 
year he was elected prosecuting attorney on the Republican 
ticket; m 1871 he failed of re-election by 45 votes, and again 
devoted himself to his profession, while not relaxing his interest 
in politics. 

In 1875 he first became known as an able campaign speaker 
by his speeches favouring the resumption of specie payments, 
and in behalf of RutherfoiJ B. Hayes, the Republican ( andidate 
for governor of Ohio. In 1870 he was elected by a majority 
of 3304 to the national House of Representatives, (’onditions 
both in Ohio and in ('ongress had placed him, and were to 
keep him for tw'cnly years, in an attitude ot aggressive and 
uncompromising partisanship. His Congre.ssional district was 
naturally Democratic, and its boundaries were changed two 
or three times by Democratic legislatures for the purpose of 
so grouping Democratic strongholds as to cause his defeat. 
But he overc ame what had threatened to be adverse majorities 
on all occasions from 187O to 1890, with the single exct‘ptiun 
of 1882, when, although he received a certificate of election 
showing that he had been re-elected by a majority of 8, and 
although he served nearly through the long session of 1883-1884. 
his seal was contested and taken (May 28, 1884) his Demo- 
(Tatic opponent, Jonathan H. Wallace. McKinley reflected 
the strong sentiment of his manufacturing constituency in 
behalf of a high protective tariff, and he soon became known 
in Congress (where he partieularly attracted the attention of 
James G. Blaine) as one of the most diligent students of indus- 
trial policy and cjiiestions affecting national taxation. In 
1878 he look part in the debates over the Wood Tariff Bill, 
proposing lower import duties; and in the same year he voted 
for the Bland-Allison Silver Bill. In December 1880 he was 
appointed a member of the Ways and Means committee, 
succeeding General James A. Garfield, who had been elected 
president in the preceding month, and to whose friendship, 
as to that of Rutherford B. Hayes, McKinley ow^ed much in 
his earlier years in Congress. He was prominent in the debate 
which resulted in the defeat of the Democratic Morrison I'ariff 
Bill in 1884, and, as minority leader of the Ways and Means 
committee, in the defeat of the Mills Bill for the revision of the 
tariff in 1887-1888. In 1889 he became chairman of the Ways 
and Means committee and Republican leader in the House 
of Representatives, after having been defeated by Thomas 
B. Reed on the third ballot in the Republican caucus for speaker 
of the house. On the i6th of April 1890 he introduced from 
the Ways and Means committee the tariff measure known 
commonly as the McKinley Bill, which passed the house on 
the 2jst of May, passed the Senate (in an amended form, with 
a reciprocity clause, which McKinley had not been able to 
get through tlie house) on the loth of September, was pas.sed 
as amended, by the house, and was approved by the president 
on the ist of October 1 890. The McKinley Bill reduced revenues 
by its high and in many cases almost prohibitive duties; it 
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put sugar on the free list with a discriminating duty of ^th 
of one cent a pound on sugar imported from countries giving 
a bounty for sugar exported, and it gave bounties to American 
sugar growers j it attempted to protect many “ infant ” industries 
such as the manufacture of tin-plate; under its provision for 
reciprocal trade agreements (a favourite project of James 
G. Blaine, who opposed many of the “ protective features 
of the Bill) reciprocity treaties were made with Germany, 
France, Italy and Belgium, which secured a market in those 
countries for American pork. Abroad, where the Bill made 
McKinley’s name known everywhere, there was bitter opposi- 
tion to it and reprisals were threatened by several European 
states. In the United States the McKinley Tariff Bill was 
one of the main causes of the Democratic victory in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1890, in which McKinley himself was 
defeated by an extraordinary Democratic gerrymander of 
his Congressional district. In November 1891 he was elected 
governor of Ohio with a plurality of more than 21,000 votes 
in a total of 795,000 votes cast. He was govern(jr of Ohio in 
i892-'i 895, being re-elected in 1895. His admini.stration was 
marked by no important events, cx(‘cpt that ho had on several 
occasions in his second term to call out the militia of the state 
to preserve order; but it may be considered important because 
of the training it gave him in executive as distinguished from 
legislative work. 

McKinley had been prominent in national politics even 
before the passage of the tariff measure bearing his name. 
In 1888 in the National Republican Convention in Chicago 
he was chairman of the committee on resolutions (/>. the 
platform committee) and was leader of the delegation from 
Ohio, which had been instructed for John Sherman; after 
James G. Blaine withdrew his name there was a movement, 
begun by Republican congressmen, to nominate McKinley, 
who received 16 votes on the seventh ballot, but passionately 
refused to be a candidate, considering that his acquiescence 
would be a breach of faith toward Sherman. In 1892 McKinley 
was the permanent president of the National Republican 
(>)nvention which met in Minneapolis and which renominated 
Benjamin Harrison on the first ballot, on which James G. 
Blaine received 182 jj votes, and McKinley, in spite of his 
efforts to the contrarj^ received 182 votes. In 1894 he made 
an extended campaign tour before the Congressional elections, 
and spoke even in the South. In 1896 he seemed for many 
reasons the most “ available ” candidate of his party for the 
presidency : he had no personal enemies in the party ; he had 
carried the crucial state of Ohio by a large majori’y in 1893; 
his attitude on the coinage question had never been so pro- 
nounced as to make him unpopular either with the radical 
silver wing or with the conservative “ gold-standard ” members 
of the party. The campaign for his nomination was conducted 
with the greatest adroitness by his friend, Marcus A. Hanna, 
and in the National Republican Convention held in St Louis 
in June he was nominated for the presidency on the first ballot 
by 661 i out of a total of 906 votes. The (’onvention adopted 
a tariff plank drafted by McKinley, and, of far greater im- 
mediate importance, a plank, which declared that the 
Republican party was “ opposed to the free coinage of silver, 
except by international agreement with the leading commercial 
nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to promote, 
and until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold 
standard must be preserved.” This gold standard ” plank 
drove out of the Republican party the Silver Republicans of 
the West, headed by Senator Henry M. Teller of Colorado. 
The Republican convention nominated for the vice-presidency 
Garrett A. Hobart of New Jersey. The National Democratic 
Convention declared for the immediate opening of the mints 
to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio with 
gold of 16 to I ; and it nominated for the presidency William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska, who also received the nomination 
of the People’s party and of the National Silver party. There 
was a secession from the Democratic party of conservatives 
who called themselves the National Democratic party, who 
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were commonly called Gold Democrats, and who nominated 
John M. palmer (xSiy-ipoo) of Illinois for president. In 
this re-alignment of parties McKinley, who had expected to 
make the campaign on the issue of a high protective tariff, 
was diverted to the defence of the gold standard as the main 
issue. While his opponent travelled throughout the country 
making speeches, McKinley remained in Canton, where he 
was visited by and addressed many Republican delegations. 
The campaign was enthusiastic : the Republican candidate 
was called the “ advance agent of prosperity “ Bill McKinley 
and the McKinley Bill ” became a campaign the panic of 
1893 was charged to the repeal of the McKinley tariff measure ; 
and ” business men ” throughout the states were enlisted 
in the cause of “ sound money ” to support McKinley, who 
wa.s elected in November by a popular vote of 7,106,779 to 
6,502,925 for Br)'an. and by an electoral vote of 271 to 176. 

McKinley was inaugurated president of the United States 
on the 4th of March 1897. The members of his cabinet were : 
secretary of state, John Sherman (whose appointment created 
a vacanc)' in the Senate to which Marcus A. Hanna was elected), 
who was succeeded in April 1898 by William R. Day, who in 
turn was followed in September 1898 by John Hay; secretary 
of the treasury, Lyman J. Gage, a Gold Democrat; secretary 
of war, Rus.sell A. Alger, who was succeeded in 1899 by Elihu 
Root; secretary of the navy, John D. Long; attorney •^general, 
Joseph McKenna, succeeded in January 1898 by John William 
Griggs; postmaster-general, James A. Gary, succeeded in 
April 1898 by Charles Emory Smith ; secretary of the interior, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, succeeded in February 1899 by Ethan Allen 
Hitchcock; and secretary of agriculture, James Wilson. (For 
the political history of McKinley’s administration see UnitbI) 
States ; History). Immediately after his inauguration the 
president summoned Congress to assemble in an extra session 
on the 15th of March. The Democratic tariff in 1893 had 
been enacted as part of the general revenue measure, 'which 
included an income-tax. The income-tax having been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, the measure had failed 
to produce a sufficient revenue, and it had been necessary t;o 
increa.se the public debt. McKinley’s message to the new 
Congress dwelt upon the necessity of an immediate revision 
of the tariff and revenue system of the country, and the 
so-called Dingley Tariff Bill was accordingly passed through 
both houses, and was approved by the president on the 24th 
of July. 

The regular session of Congress which opened in December 
was occupied chiefly with the situation in Cuba. President 
McKinley showed himself singularly patient and self-controlled 
in the midst of the popular excitement against Spain and the 
clamour for intervention by the United States in behalf of 
the Cubans; but finally, on the 23rd of March, he presented 
an ultimatum to the Spanish government, and on the 25th 
of April, on his recommendation. Congress declared war upon 
Spain. During the war itself he devoted himself with great 
energy to the mastery of military details; but there was bitter 
criticism of the war department resulting in the resignation 
of the secretary of war, Russell A. Alger (y.v.). The signing 
of a peace protocol on the 12th of August was follow^ by 
the signature at Paris on the loth of December of articles 
of peace between the United States and Spain. After a long 
discussion the peace treaty was ratified by the United States 
Senate on the 6th of February 1899; and in accordance with 
its terms Porto Rico, the Philippine Archipelago, and Guam 
were transferred by Spain to the United States, and Cuba 
came under American jurisdiction pending the establishment 
there of an independent government. Two days before the 
ratification of the peace treaty, a conflict took place between 
armed Filipinos under the leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo 
and the American forces that were m possession of Manila. 
The six months that had elapsed between the signing of the peace 
protocol and the ratification of the treaty had constituted 
a virtual interregnum, Spain’s authority having been practi- 
cally destroyed in the Philippines and that of the United States 
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not havmg bepun. In this period a fonnidal)le native Fiiipino 
army had been orpunized und a provisional government created. 
The warfare waged by these Filipinos against the United States, 
whik having for the most part a desultr)ry and guerrilla character, 
was of a very protracted and troublesome nature. Sovereignty 
over the Filipinos having been accepted by virtue of the ratifi- 
cation of the Paris treaty, President McKinley was not at 
liberty to do otherwise than assert the authority of the United 
States and use every endeavour to suppress the insurrection. 
But there was bitter protest against tins “ imperialism,” both 
within the party l)y such men as Senators George F. Hoar and 
Eugene Hale, and Ihomas B. Reed and Carl Schurz, and, 
often for purely political reasons, from the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party. In the foreign relations of the United States, 
as directed by President McKinley, the most significant change 
was the cordial undei standing cstablislied with the British 
government, to which much was contributed by his secretary 
of state, John Hav, appointed to that portfolio when he was 
ambassador to court of St James, and which was due to 
some extent to the friendliness of the British press and even 
more markedly of tlic British navy in the Pacific during the 
Spanish War. Other important foreign events during 
McKinley’s administration were : tlie annexation of the Hawai- 
ian Islands (see Hawaii) in August i8y8, and the formation of 
the Territory of Hawaii in April iqoo; the cessation in 1899 
of the tripartite (German, British and I'Vench) government 
of the Samoan Islands, and the annexation by the United 
States of those of the Islands east of 171", including the harbour 
of Pago-Pago; the jmrticipation of American troops in the 
mandi of the allies on Pekin in August 1900, and the part played 
by McKinley’.s secretary of state, John Hay, in securing a 
guarantee of the integrity of the Chinese Empire. In 1900 
McKinley was unanimously renominated by the National 
Republican Convention which met in Philadelphia on the 
J9th of June, and which nominated Theodore Roosevelt, 
governor of New York, for the vicc-|)rcsiden( y. The Kepubli- 
(;un convention demanded the maintenance of the gold standard, 
und pointed to the fulfilment of some of the most important 
of the pledges given by the Republican party four years earlier. 
The intervening period had been one of very exceptional pros- 
perity in the United States, foreign commenie having reaeiied 
an unprecedented volume, and agri('ulturc and manufactures 
having made greater advanc-ement than in any prev ious period 
of the countrv^’s history. The tendency towards the concen- 
tration of capital in great industrial corporations had been 
active to an extent previously undreamt of, with incidental 
consequences that had arou.sed much apprehension; and the 
Democrats accused President McKinley and the Republican 
p irty of hiiving fostered the “ trusts.” But the campaign 
ug.iiiist McKinley and the Republican party was not only 
” iuiti-trust ” but “ anti-imperialistic.” William Jennings 
Bryan, renominated by the Democratic party in July (and in 
May by the Fusion People’s party) on a free silver platform, 
declared Llmt imperialism was the ” paramount issue ” and 
made a second vigorous campaign; and the opposition to 
McKinley’s re-election, whether based on opposition to his 
economic or to his foreign policy, was not entirely outside 
0(f his envn party. As the result of the polling in November, | 
292 Republicim presidential electors were chosen, and 155 
Democratic electors, elected in Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Ne\':ida, and tlic Southern states, represented the final strength 
of the Bryan and Stevenson ticket. Tlie Republican popular 
vote was 7,807,923, and tlte Democratic 6,358,133, Since 
1872 no president had been re-elected for a second consecutive 
.orm. 

In Uie term of Congress immediatelv following the presidential 
election it was found possible to reduce materially the war taxes 
which had l>een kvied on the outbreak of the Spanish-American 
War. Arrangements were perfected for the termination of the 
American military occupation of Cuba and the inapgurarion 
of a Cuban Rq)ublic as a virtual firotectorate of the United 
Statcsi the American government having arranged with the 


Cuban constitutional convention for the retention of certain 
naval stations on the Cuban ooast. In the Philippines advanced 
st^s had been taken in the substitution of civil ^vemment far 
military occupation, and a governor-general, Judge William H. 
Taft, had been appointed and sent to Manila. J Prosperity at 
home was great, and foreign relations were free from compli- 
cations. The problems which had devolved upon McKinley’s 
administration had been far advanced towards final settlement. 
He retained without change the cal)inet of his first administra- 
tion. After an arduous and anxious term, the president had 
reached a period that promised to give him comparative repose 
and freedom from care. He had set'ured, through the co- 
operation of Congr ess, the permanent reorganization of the army 
and a very considerable development of the navy. In these 
circumstances, President McKinley, accompanied by the greater 
part of his cabinet, set forth in the early summer on a tour to 
visit the Pacific coast, w^here he was to witness the launching 
of the battleship “ Ohio ” at San Francisco. The route chosen 
was through the Southern states, where many stops were made, 
and where the president delivered brief addresses. The 
heartiness of the welcome accorded him seemed to mark the 
disappearance of the last vestige of sectional feeling that had 
survived the Civil War, in which McKinley had participated as 
a young man. After his return he spent a month in a visit at 
his old home in Canton, Oliio, and at the end of this visit, by 
previous arrangement, he visited the city of Buffalo, New York, 
in order to attend the Pan-American exposition and deliver a 
public address. This address (Sept. 5, 1901) was a public 
utterance designed b\’ McKinley to affect American opinion and 
public policy, and apparently to show that he had modified his 
views upon the tariff. It declared that henr'eforth the progress 
ol the nations must be through harmony and co-operation, in 
view of the fast-clmnging conditions of communication and 
trade, and it maintained that the time had come for wide- 
rcacliing modifiaitions in the tariff policy of the United Stales, 
the method preferred by McKinley being that of commercial 
reciprocity arrangements with various nations. On the 
following day, the 6th of S(;ptember 1901, a great reception 
was held for President McKinley in one of the public buildings 
of the exposition, all sorts and conditions of men being welcome. 
Advantage of this opportunity was taken by a young man of 
Polish parentage, by name Leon C>.olgosz, to shoot at the presi- 
dent with a revoher at close range. One of the two bullets 
fired penetrated the abdomen. After the world had been 
assured that the patient was doing well and would recover, 
he collapsed and died on the I4lh. The assassin, who, it was 
for a time supposed, had been inflamed by the editorials and 
cartoons of the demagogic opposition press, but who professed 
to hold the views of tlmt branch of anarchists who believe in 
the a.ssassination of rulers and persons exercising political 
authority, was promptly seized, and was convicted and executed 
in October 1901. McKinley's conduct and utterances in his 
last days revealed a loftiness of personal character that every- 
where elicited admiration and praise. Immediately after his 
death Vice-President Roosevelt took tlie oath of office, announc- 
ing that it would be his purpose to continue McKinley's policy, 
while also retaining the cabinet and the principal officers of the 
government. McKinley’s funeral took place at Canton, Ohio, 
on the igth of September, the occasion being remarkable for 
the public manifestations of mourning, not only in the United 
Sutes, but in Great Britain and other countries; in Canton a 
memorial tomb has been erected. 

Though ho had not the personal magnetism of James G. 
Blaine, whom he succeeded as a leader of the Republioon party 
and whose views of reciprocity he formally adopted in Ins last 
public address, McKinley had great personal suavity and 
dignity, and was thoroughly well hked by his party colleagues. 
As a politician he was always more the people’s representative 
than thek leader, and that he “ kept his ear to the ^ound ” 
was the source of much of his power and at the same time was 
his greatest weakness ; his address at Buffalo the day before 
his assassination seems to voice his appreciation of the diange 
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in popular sentiwient regarding the tariff laws of the United 
States and is the more remarkable as coming from the foremost 
champion for years of a fbrm of tariff legislation devised 
to stiffe international competition. His apparently incon- 
sistent record on the coinage question becomes consistent if 
considered in the same way, os the expression of the gradually 
changing views of his constituency. And it may not be fanciful 
to suggest that the obvious growth of McKinley in breadth and 
power during his term as president was due to his being the 
repcsentative of a larger constituency, less local and less narrow- 
minded. He was an able but far from brilliant campaign 
^akcr. Hi.s greatest administrative gift was a fine intuition 
in choosing men to serve him. McKinley’s private life was 
irrcproachaWe; and very fine was his devotion to his wife, 
Ida Saxton (d. 1907), whom he had married in Canton in 1871, 
who was throughout his political career a confirmed invalid. 
He was from his early manhood a prominent member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

His Speeches ami Addresses were printed in two volumes (New 
York, 1893 and 1901). 

McKinney, a city and the county-seat of Collin county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 30 m. N. by K. of Dallas. Pop. (1890), 
2489; (1900), 4342, of whom 917 were negroes. It is served 
by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the Houston & Texas 
Central railways, and by the Dallas Ik Sherman intvr-urban 
(electric) line, the central power plant of which is immediately 
north of the city. McKinney is in a fine fanning region; then.* 
are also manufactures. The municipal water supply is obtained 
from artesian wells. The first settlement in ('ollin county was 
made about 10 m. n(jrth of what is now McKinney in 1841. 
McKinney was named, as was the county, in honour of Collin 
McKinney, a pioneer in the region and a signer of the Declara- 
tion of the Independence of Texas. It was settled in 1844, 
was laid out and became the county-seat in 1846, and V'as first 
chartered as city in 1874. 

MACKINTOSH, SIR JAMES (1765 1832), Scottish publicist, 
was born at Aldourie, 7 m, from Inverness, on the 24th of October 
1765. He came of old Highland families on both sides. He 
went in .1780 to college at Aberdeen, where he made a friend 
cjf Robert Hall, afterwards the famous preacher. In 1784 he 
proceeded for tlic .study of medicine to Edinburgh, where he 
participated to the full in the intellectual fermt«t, but did 
not quite neglect his medical studies, and took his degree in 
1787, 

In 1788 Mackintosh removed to London, then agitated by 
the trial of Warren llasting.s and the king’s first lapse into 
insanity. He was much more interested in these and other 
political events than in his professional prospects ; and his 
attention was specially directed to the events and tendencies 
which caused or preceded the Revolution in France. In 1789 
he married his first wife, Catherine Stuart, whose brother 
Daniel afterwards became editor of the Morning Post. His 
wife’s prudence was a corrective to his own unpractical tem- 
perament, and his efforts in journalism became fairly profitable. 
Mackintosh was soon absorbed in the question of the time ; 
and in April 1791, after long meditation, he published his 
Vindioiae Gallicae, a reply to Burke’s Reflections mi the French 
RevoluUmt. it was tlie only worthy answer to Burke that 
appeared. It placed the author in the front rank of European 
puWiciste, and won him tlie friendship of some erf the most 
distinguished men of the time, including Burke himself. The 
success of the Vindiciae finally decided him to give up the 
medical for the legal profession. He was called to the bar in 
1795, gained a considerable reputation there as well as a 
tolerable practice. In 1797 his wife died, and next year he 
married Catheiine Allen, sisteHn^law Of Jostek and Jehn 
Wedgwood, through wh^ he introdoced Uderidge ta the 
Morning Post As a lawyer his greatest public efforts were his 
lectures (1799) at Lincoln’s Inn on the law of nature and nations, 
ol whieh the introductory discourse was published, and his 
eloquent defence (1803) of Jeam Gabriel Peltier, a French 
iQhqifie, tried at the instance of the French government for a 
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libel against the first consul la 2803 he was knighted, and 
received the post of recorder at Bombay. The spoilt ohiid 
of London society was not at home in India, and he was glad 
to return to England, where Ive arrived in 1^x2. 

He courteously declined the offer of Perceval to resume 
political life under the auspices of the dominant Tory party, 
though tempting prospects of ofiice in connexion with India 
were opened up. He entered parliament in the Whig interest 
as member for. Naim. He sat for that county, and atfterwards 
for Knaresborough, till his death. In London society, and in 
Pari.s during his occasional visits, he was a recognized favourite 
for his gei^ wisdom and his great conversational power. 
On Mine de Stael’s visit to London he was the only Engliahman 
capable of representing his country in talk with ' her, His 
parliamentary career was marked by the same wide and candid 
liberalism as his private life. He oppoeed the rcactionaiy 
measures of the Tory governmenl, supported and afterwards 
.succeeded Romilly in his efforts for reforming the criminal 
code, and look a leading port both in Catholic omancipc^on 
ami in the Reform Bill. But he was too little of a partisan, 
too widely sympathetic and candid, as well m too elaborate, 
to bo a telling speaker in parliament, and wa.s conseq^uently 
surpassed by more practical men whose powers were incom- 
parably inferior. From t8i 8 to 1824 he was professor of law 
and general politics in the East India Company’s College at 
Haileybury, 

In the midst of the attractions of London society and of bis 
parliamentary avocations Mackintosh felt that the real work 
of his life was being neglected. His great ambition was to 
write a history of England. His studies both in English and 
foreign .speculation led him to cherish the design also of making 
I some worthy contribution to philosophy. It was not till 1828 
that ho .set about the first task of his literary ambition. This 
was the Dmertalion on the Progress of Ethical Pkdlos&phy, pre^ 
fixed to the seventh edition of the Encyclopaedia Bntanniccu 
'J'he dis.sertation, written mostly in ill liealth and in snatches 
of time taken from his parliamcntaiy engagemAnts, waa pub- 
lished in 1831. It was severely attacked m xSrjiS by James- 
Mill in his Fragme^it on Macin’ ntosh. About the same time he 
wrote for the Lahinet Cyclopaedia a “ History of Ehgland from 
the Earliest Times to the Final Establishment of the Refor- 
mation.” Hi.s more elaborate History 0} the Reoolutimii for 
wlvich he liad made great researches and collections, was not 
published till after liis death. Already a privy councillor, 
Mackintosh was appointed commissioner for the affairs of India 
under the Whig administration of 1830.^ He died on the 30th 
of May 1832. 

Mackintosli was undoubtedly one of the most cultured and 
catholic-minded men of hi.s time. His studies and sympathies 
embraced almost every human interest, except pure science. 
But the widtli of his intellectual sympathies, joined to a con- 
stitutional indecision and vis inertiaej prevented him frorp doing 
more enduring work. Vindiciae Gallicae was the verdict of a 
philosophic Liberal on the development of the French Revolur 
tion up to the spring of 1791, and though the excesses of the 
revolutionists compelled him a few years after to express his 
entire agreement with the opinions of Burke, its defence ot the 
** rights of man ” is a valuable statement of the cultured Whig’s 
point of view at the time. Tlic History of the Revolution in 
England, breaking off at the point where William of Orange is 
preparing to intervene in the affairs^ of England, is qmefly 
interesting because of Macaulay’s admiring essay on it and its 
author. 

A Life, by his son R. J. Mackintosh, was published in 1830. 

MAOKLIN, CHARLES (c. 1699-1797), Irish actor and play- 
wright, whose real name wa.s McLaughlin, was born in Ireland, 
and hid an adventurous youth before coming to Brist^, wheye 
he made his first appearance on the stage as Rictoond in 
Richard JJL He was at Lincoln’s Inn Fi^s about ];725, and 
by 1733 was at Drury Lane, whore the quaarel between 
manager and the principal actors resulted xn fiis gettixig better 
parts. When the trouble was over and these were taken from 
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him, he went to the Haymarket, but he returned in 1734 to 
Drury Lane and acted there almost continuously until 1748. 
Then for two seasons he and his wife (d. c. 1758), an excellent 
actress, were in Dublin under Sheridan, then back in I^ndon 
at Covent Garden. He played a great number of characters, 
principally in comedy, although Shylock was his greatest part, 
and lugo and the Ghost in UamUi wore in his repertory. At 
the end of 1753 Macklin bade farewell to the stage to open a 
tavern, near the theatre, where he personally supervised the 
serving of dinner. He also delivered an evening lecture, followed 
by a debate, which was soon a hopeless subject of ridicule. The 
tavern failed, and Macklin returned to the stage, and played for 
a number of years in London and Dublin. His quick temper got 
him into constant trouble. In a foolish quarrel over a wig in 
1735 he killed a fellow actor in the green-room at Drury line, 
and he was constantly ai law over his various contracts and 
(juarrcls. The bitterest of these arose on ac’count of his appear- 
ing as Macbeth at Lovent Garden in 1772. 'Lhc part was usually 
played there by William Smith, and the public would not brook 
a cliange. A few nights later the audience refused to hear 
Macklin as Shylock, and shouted their wish, in response to the 
manager’s (|uestion, to have him discharged. This was done 
in order to (jiiell the riot. 1 1 is lawsuit, well conducted by him- 
self, against the leaders of the disturlianco resulted in an award 
of £600 and costs, but Mac'klin magnanimously elected instead 
that the dctimdants should take £100 in tickets at three benefits — 
for himself, his daughter and the management. He returned 
to Covent Garden, but his appearances theriiafter were less 
frequent, ending in 1789, when as Shylock, at his benefit, he was 
only able to begin the play, apologize for his wandering memory, I 
and retire. He lived until the iith of July 1797, and his last 
years were provided for by a subscription edition of two of his 
best plays, The Man of the World and Jjm in a Maze. 
Marklin’s daughter. Mar)' Macklin (r. 1734-1781), was a 
well-known actress in Ikt day. 

Sec Edward A. Tarry, i'harles Macklin (t8ot). 

MACK VON LEIBERICH, KARL, Freiherr (1752-1828), 
Austrian soldier, was bom at Nenslingen, in Bavaria, on the 
25lh of August 1752. In 1770 he joined an Austrian cavalry 
regiment, in which his uncle, Lciberich, was a squadron com- 
mander, becoming an officer seven years later. During the 
brief war of the Bavarian Succession he was selected for service 
on the stair of Count Kinsky, under whom, and subsequently 
under the commander-in-chief Field Marshal Count Lacy, he 
did excellent work. He was promoted first lieutenmt in 1778, 
and captain on the quartermaster-general’s staff in 1783. 
Count Lacy, then the foremost soldier of the Austrian army, 
had the Highest opinion of his young assistant. In 1785 Mack 
married Katherine Gabricul, and was ennobled under the 
name of Mack von Lciberich. In the Turkish war he w'us 
employed on the headquarter staff, bet oming in 1788 major and 
personal aide-de-camp to the emperor, and in 1 789 licutenant- 
coloniL He distinguished himself greatly in the storming of 
Belgrade'. Shortly after this, disagreements between Mark and 
Loudon, now commandcr-in-chief, led to the former’s demanding 
a court martial and leaving tlic front. He was, however, given 
a colonelcy (1789) and the order of Maria Theresa, and in 1790 
Loudon and Mack, having become reconciled, were again on the 
field together. During these campaigns Mack received a severe 
injur)' to his head, Irom which he never fully recovered. In 
1793 he was made quartermaster-general (chief of staff) to Prince 
josias of Saxe-Coburg, commanding in the Netherlands ; and 
he enhanced his reputaiion by the ensuing campaign. The 
young Archduke Charles, who won his own first laurels in the 
action of the 1st of March 1793, wrote after the battle, “ Above 
all we have to thank Colonel Mac k for these succes.ses.” Mack 
distinguished himself again on the field of Neerwinden; and 
had a leading part in the negotiations between Coburg and 
Dumouriez. He continued to serve as quartermaster-general, 
and was now made titular cmef (Inhaber) of a cuirassier regiment. 
He received a wound at Famars, but in 1794 was once more 
engaged, having at last been made a major-general. But the 


failure of the Allies, due though it was to political and military 
factors and ideas, over which Mack had no control, was ascribed 
to him, as their successes of March-April 1793 had been, and he 
fell into disfavour in con.sequence. In 1797 he was promoted 
lieutenant field marshal, and in the following year he accepted, 
at the personal request of the emperor, the command of the 
Neapolitan army. But with the unpromising material of his 
new command he could do nothing against tlie French revo- 
lutionary troops, and before long, being in actual danger of 
being murdered by his men, he took refuge in the French camp. 
He was promised a free pass to his own country, but Napoleon 
ordered that he should be sent to France as a prisoner of war. 
Two years later he escaped from Paris in disguise. The allega- 
tion that he broke his parole is false. He was not employed for 
some years, but in 1804, when the war party in the Austrian 
court needed a general to oppose the peace policy of the Arch- 
duke Charles, Mack was made quartermaster-general of the army, 
with instructions to prepare for a war with France. He did all 
that was possible wdthin the available time to reform the army , 
and on the opening of the war of 1805 he was made quarter- 
master-general to the titular commander-in-chief in Germany, 
the iiichduke Ferdinand. He was the real responsible com- 
mander of the army which opposed Napoleon in Bavaria, but 
his position was ill-defined and his authority treated with slight 
respect by the other general officers. For the events of the Ulm 
campaign and an estimate of Mack’s responsibility for the 
disaster, sec Napoleonic Campaigns. After Auslerlitz, Mack 
was tried by a court martial, sitting from February 1806 to 
June 1807, and sentenced to be deprived of hLs rank, his regiment, 
and the order of Maria Theresa, and to be imprisoned for two 
years. He was released in 1808, and in 1819, when the ultimate 
victory of the allies had obliterated the memory of earlier 
disasters, he was, at the request of Prince Schwarzenberg, re- 
instated in the army as lieutenant field marshal and a member 
of the order of Maria Therc.sa. lie died on the 22nd of October 
1828 at S. Pollen . 

SfC Schwciis'crd, Oesterreichs Helden (Vienna, 1854); Wiirzbach, 
ixxikon d. Kaiscrthums Ovbkrr, (Vienna, iHi)/); Ritter von 
Rittersherg, Bio^v. d. auserzcicknetrv Feldhenen d. oe&t. Armec 
(Prague, 1828); Kuumcr's Hist, Taschenhuch (1873) contains Mack’s 
vindication. A short critical memoir will be found in i>trefji 6 ur for 
January 1907. 

McLANE, LOUIS (1786-1857), American political leader, 
was bom in Smyrna, Delaware, on the 28th of May 1786, sun 
of Allan McLanc (1746-1829), a well-known Revolutionary 
soldier. He was admitted to the bar in 1807. He entered 
politics as a Democrat, and served in the Federal House of 
Representatives in 1817-1827 and in the Senate in 1827-1829. 
He was minister to England in 1829-1831, and secretary of the 
treasury in Jackson’s cabinet from 1831 (when in his annual 
report he argued for the United States Bank) until May 1833, 
when he was transferred to the state department. He retired 
from the cabinet in June 1834. He was president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railway in 1837-1847, minister to England in 
1845-1846, and delegate to the Maryland constitutional conven- 
tion of 1850-1851. He died in Baltimore, Mar\'land, on the 
7th of October 1857. 

His son, Robert Milligan McLane (1815-1898), graduated 
at West Point in 1837, resigned from the army in 1843, and 
practised law in Baltimore. He was a Democratic represent- 
ative in Congress in 1847-1851 end again in 1879-1883, 
governor of Maryland in 1884-1885, U.S. commissioner to China 
in 1853-1854, and minister to Mexico in 1859-1860 and to 
France in 1885-1889. 

See R. M. McLane’s Reminiscences j 1827-1897 (privately printed, 

1897)- 

MACLAREN, CHARLES (1782-1866), Scottish editor, wa.s 
born at Ormiston, Haddingtonshire, on the 7th of October 1782, 
the son of a farmer and cattle-dealer. He was almost entirely 
self-educated, and when a young man became a clerk in Edin- 
burgh. In 1817, with others, he established the Scotsman news- 
paper in Edinburgh and at first acted as its editor. Offered a 
post as clerk in the custom house, he resigned his editorial 
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position, resuming it in 1820, and resigning it again in 1845. 
In 1820 Maclaren was made editor of the sixth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, From 1864-1866 he was president 
of the Geological Society of Edinburgh, in which city he died 
on the loth of September 1866. 

BIACLAREN, IAN, the pseudonym of John Watson (1850- 
1907), Scottish author and divine. The son of John Watson, 
a civil servant, he was bom at Manningtree, Essex, on the 3rd 
of November 1850, and was educated at Stirling and at Edin- 
burgh University, afterwards studying theology at New College, 
Edinburgh, and at Tubingen. In 1874 he entered the ministry 
of the Free Church of Scotland and became assistant minister 
of Barclay Church, Edinburgh. Subsequently he was minister 
at Logiealmond in Perthshire and at Glasgow, and in 1880 he 
became minister of Sefton Park Presbyterian Church, Liverpool, 
from which he retired in 1905. Tn 7896 he was Lyman Beecher 
lecturer at Yale University, and in 1900 he was moderator of the 
synod of the English Presbyterian church. While travelling 
in America he died at Mount Pleasant, Iowa, on the 6th of 
May 1907. Ian Maclaren’s first sketches of rural Scottish life. 
Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush (1894), achieved extraordinary 
popularity and were followed by other successful books, The 
Days of Auld hang Syne (1895), Kaie Carnegie and those Ministers 
(1896), and Afterwards and other Stories (1898). Under his own 
name Watson published several volumes of sermons, among them 
being The Upper Room (1895); The Mind of the Master (1896), 
and The Potter's Wheel (1897). 

Sec Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, Ian Maclaren (1908), 

MACLAURIN, COLIN (1698-1746), Scottish mathematician, 
was the son of a clergyman, and born at Kilmodan, Argyllshire. 
In 1709 he entered the university of Glasgow, where he exhibited 
a decided genius for mathematics, more especially for geometry; 
it is said that before the end of his sixteenth year he had dis- 
covered many of the theorems afterwards published in his 
Geometria organica. In 1717 he was elected professor of mathe- 
matic's in Marischal (College, Aberdeen, as the result of a com- 
petitive examination. Two years later he was admitted F.R.S. 
and made the acquaintance of Sir Isaac Newton. In 1719 he 
published his Geometria organica, sive descriptio linearum 
curvarum universalis. In it Maclaurin developed several theo- 
rems due to Newton, and introduced the method of generating 
conics which hears his name, and showed that many curves 
of the third and fourth degrees can be described by the inter- 
section of two movable angles. In 1721 he wrote a supplement 
to the Geometria organica, which he afterw^ards published, with 
extensions, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1735. This 
pjiper is principally based on the following general theorem, 
which is a remarkable extension of Pascal’s hexagram : “ If a 
polygon move so that each of its sides passes through a fixed 
point, and if all its summits except one describe curves of the 
degrees m, n, p, &c., respectively, then the free summit moves 
on a curve of the degree imnp .... which reduces to mnp .... 
when the fixed points all lie on a right line.” In 1722 Maclaurin 
travelled as tutor and companion to the eldest sen of Lord 
Polwarth, and after a short stay in Paris resided for some time 
in Lorraine, where he wrote an essay on the percussion of bodies, 
which obtained the prize of the Frenc'h Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1724. The following year he was elected professor 
of mathematics in the university of Edinburgh on the urgent 
recommendation of Newton. After the death of Newton, in 
1728, his nephew, John Conduitt, applied to Maclaurin for his 
assistance in publishing an account of Newton’s life and dis- 
coveries. This Maclaurin gladly undertook, but the death of 
Conduitt put a stop to the project. 

In 1740 Maclaurin divided with Leonhard Euler and Daniel 
Bernoulli the prize offered by the French Academy of Sciences 
for an essay on tides. His Treatise on Fluxions was published 
at Edinburgh in 1742, in two volumes. In the preface he states 
that the work was undertaken in consequence of the attack on 
the method of fluxions made by George Berkeley in 1734. 
Maclaurin’s object was to found the doctrine of fluxions on 
geometrical demonstration, and thus to answer all objections 
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to its method as being founded on false reasoning and full 
of mystery. The most valuable part of the work is that devoted 
to physi<^ applications, in which he embodied his essay 
on the tides. In this he showed that a homogeneous fluid 
mass revolving uniformly round an axis under the action of 
gravity ought to assume the form of an ellipsoid of revo- 
lution. The importance of this investigation in connexion 
with the theory of the tides, the figure of the earth, and other 
kindred questions, has always caused it to be redded as 
one of the great problems of mathematical physics. Maclaurin 
was the first to introduce into mechanics, in this discussion, the 
important conception of surfaces of level; namely, surfaces at 
each of whose points the total force acts in the normal direction. 
He also gave in his Fluxions, for the first time, the rorfect theory 
for distinguishing between maxima and minima in general, and 
pointed out the importance of the distinction in the theory of the 
multiple points of curves. In 1745, when the rebels were march- 
ing on Edinburgh, Maclaurin took a most prominent part in 
preparing trenches and barricades for its defence. The anxiety, 
fatigue and cold to which he was thus exposed, affecting a con- 
stitution naturally weak, laid the foundation of the disease to 
which he afterwards succumbed. As socn as the rebel army 
got possession of Edinburgh Maclaurin fled to England, to avoid 
making submissirm to the Pretender. He accepted the invita- 
tion of T. Herring, then archbishop of York, with whom he re- 
mained until it was safe to return to Edinburgh. He died of 
dropsy on the 14th of June 1746, at Edinburgh. Maclaurin was 
married in 1733 to Anne, daughter of Walter Stewart, solicitor- 
general for Scotland. His eldest son John, born in 1734, was 
distinguished as an advocate, and appointed one of the judges 
of the Scottish court of session, with the title of Lord Dreghom. 
He inherited an attachment to scientific discovery, and was 
one of the founders of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in 
1782. 

After Maclaurin's death his account of Newton's philosophical 
discoveries was published by Patrick Murdoch, and also his algebra 
in 1748. As an appendix to the latter appeared his De linearum 
geometricarum proprietatihus generalibus tractatus, a treatise of re-, 
markable clogancfj. Of the more immediate successors of Newton’ 
in Great Britain Maclaurin is probably the only one whoj:an be placed 
in competition with the great mathematicians of the continent of 
Europe at the time. (B. W. ) 

MCLENNAN, JOHN FERGUSON (1827-1881), Scottish ethnolo- 
gist, was bom at Inverness on the 14th of October .1827. He 
studied at King’s College, Aberdeen, where he graduated with 
distinction in 1849, thence proceeding to Cambridge, where he 
remained till 1855 without taking a de^ee. He was called to 
the .Scottish bar in 1857, and in 1871 was appointed parlia- 
mentary draughtsman for Scotland. In 1865 h^ published 
Primitive Marriage, in which, arguing from the prevalence of 
the symbolical form of capture in the marriage ceremonies of 
primitive races, he developed an intelligible picture of the 
growth of the marriage relation and of systems of kinship (see 
Family) according to natural laws. In 1866 he wrote in the 
Fortnightly Review (April and May) an essay on “ Kinship in 
Ancient Greece,” in which he proposed to test by early Greek 
facts the theory of the history of kinship set forth in Primitive 
Marriage ; and three years later appeared a series of essays on 

Totemism ” in the same periodical for 1869-1870 (the «rm of 
which had been contained in the paper just named), which mark 
the second great step in his systematic study of early society^ 
A reprint of Primitive Marriage, with “Kinship in Ancient 
Greece ” and some other essays not previously published, ap- 
peared in 1876, under the title of Studies in Ancient HisUrry, 
The new essays in this volume were mostly critical, but one of 
them, in which perhaps his guessing talent is seen at its best, 
“ The Divisions of the Irish Family,’’ is an elabenute discussion 
of a problem which has long puzzled both Celtic scholars and 
jurists; and in another, “On the Classificatory System of 
Relationship,” he propounded a new explanation of a series of 
facts which, he thought, might throw light upon the early 
history of society, at the same time putting to the test of those 
facts the theories he had set forth in Primitive Marriage, Papers 
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on The Tevirate and Polyandry,” following up the line of his 
previous investigations (Forhiightly Revieto, iiJ 77 )> were the last 
work he was able to publish, He died of consumption on the 
14th of June i88i at Hayes Common, Kent. 

Besides the works already cited, M'Lennan wrote a Life of Thomas 
Drummond (1^07). The vast matemls whicli he had accumulated 
on kinshiji were edited by his wiflow and A. Platt, under the title 
Studies tv Ancient fitsUtry : Second Senes (180O). 

MACLEOD, HENRY DUNNING (i82i-it>02), Scottish econo- 
mist, was born in Edinburgh, and educated at Eton, Edinburgh 
University, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1843. travelled in Europi', and in 1849 was called to 
tla^ English bar. He was emplo)'ed in S('otkmd on the work of 
poor-law reform, and devoted himself to the study of economics. 
In 1856 he published his Theory and Practice of Bankings in 
1858 Ulements of Political Economy, and in 1859 A Dictionary 
nj Political Economy, In 1873 appeared Ins Principles oj 
Economist Philosophy, and other books on (sonomics and 
banking were published later. Between 1868 and 1870 he was 
employed by the government in digesting and t'o{1if)'ing the 
law of bills of e.xchange. He died on the 16th of July 1902. 
Macleod’s principal contribution to the study of economics 
consists in hi.s work on the theory of credit, to which he was 
the first to give due prominence. 

For a judicious discussion of the value of JVIacleod’s wntings, 
set; «'Ui article on " The Revolt against Orthodox Ixononiics " m the 
(InarhY/y A'mtf a/ for October 1901 (No. 38.S). 

MACLEOD, NORMAN (1812-1872), Scottish divine, stm of 
Rev. Norman Macleod (1783-1862), and grandson of Rev. 
Norman Mindeod, minister of Mor\en, Argyllshire, was born at 
('ampbelLown on the 3rd of June 1812. In 1827 he became a 
student at (ila.sgow University, and in 1831 went to Edinburgh 
to study divinity under Dr Thomas Chalmers. On the 18th of 
Alart'h 1838 he became parish minister at Loudoun, Ayrshire. 
At this time the troubles in the Scottish (‘liurch were already 
gathering to a head (see Free Ckurcu oi' Scotland). Macleod, 
although he had no love for lay patronage, and wished the 
('hurch to be free to do its proper work, clung firmly to the idc:i 
of a nalionajj Establisiied Church, and therefore remained in 
the Establishment when the disruption took place. He was 
one of thosi' who took a middle course in the non-intrusion 
controversy, holding that the fitness of those v ho were presented 
to parishes should be judged by the presbyteric,s — the principle 
111 Uird Aberdeen’s Bill. On the secession of 1843 he was 
offered many different parishes, and liaN'ing finally settled at 
Dalkeith, dtrvuted him.self to parish work and to questioas affect- 
ing the Church as a whole. He was largely instrumental in the 
work of sticngthenuig the (liurch. In 1847 became one of 
the iouiidcrs of the Evangelical Alliance, and from 1849 edited 
the Christian Instructor (Edinburgh). In 1851 he was called to 
the barony church, Glasgow, in which city the rest of his days 
were jiassed. There Uie more liberal theology rapidly made way 
among a people who judged it more by its fruits Uian its argu- 
ments, and AUckuid won many adherents by his practical 
schemes tor the social improvement of the people. He instituted 
temperance refreshment riK>ms, a congregational penny sav- 
ings bank, and held services specially lor the poor. In i860 
Macleod wu.s appointed editor of the new monthly n^azine 
Cnood Wffrds. Under his control the magazine, which was 
mainly of a religious character, became widely popular. His 
own literary work, nearly all of which originally appeared in 
Its pages— sermons, stories, travels, poems- was only a by- 
product of a busy life. By far bis licst work was tlie spontaneous 
and delightful Rminiscenas of a Highland Parish (1867), While 
Good ^'ords nrade his name known, and helped the cause he had 
sp deeply at heart, his with the guecn and the royal 

linmily strengthened yet further his pcsition in the country, 
Mever since lYindpal CgrsUirs hud any Scottish clergyman 
been on such terms with hifi sovereign. In 1865 he risked an 
iiiic.Qunter with Scottish Sablatarian ideas. The presbytery of 
Glasgow issued a pastoral letter on the subject of Sunday trains 
and other infringements of the Salibaih. Macleod protested 
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against the grounds on which its strictures were based. For 
a time, owing partly to a misleading report of his statement, he 
became “ the man in all Scotland most profoundly distrusted.” 
But four years later the Church accorded him the highest tionour 
in her power by choosing him as moderator of her general 
assembly. In 18O7, along with Dr Archibald W’atson, ^ was 
sent to India, to inquire into the state of the missions. He 
undertook the journey in spite of failing health, and seems never 
to have recovered from its effects, lie returned resolved to 
devote the rest of his days to rousing the Church to her duty in 
the sf^re of foreign missions, but his health was now broken, 
and his old energy flagged. He died on the i6th of June 1872, 
and was buried at Campsie. He was one of the greatest of 
Scotiish religious leaders, a man of wide sympaXhy and high 
ideals. His Glasgow church was named after him the Macle^ 
Parish Church,” and the “ Macleod Missionary Institute ” was 
erected by the Barony church in Glasgow, Queen Victoria gave 
two memorial windows to Crathie church as a testimony of her 
admiration for his work. 

Sac Memoir of Norman Macleod, by his brotlicr, Donald Macleod 
(187O). 

MACLISE* DANIEL (1806-1870), Irish painter, was born at 
Cork, the son of a Highland soldier. HE ediu-ation was of the 
plainest kind, but lie was eager for culture, fond of reading, and 
anximis to bci'ome an artist. His father, howe^'er, placed him, 
in 1820, in New^nham s Bank, where he remained for two years, 
and then left to study in the Cork school of art. In 1825 it 
happened that Sir Walter Scott was travelling in Ireland, and 
young Maclise, having .seen him in a bookseller’s shop, made a 
surreptitious sketch of the grckit man, which he afterwards 
lithographed. It was exceedingly popular, and the artist became 
(‘clebrated enough to receive many commissions for portraits, 
which he cxccTitcd, in pencil, with very careful treatment of 
detail and acc e ssor} . Various influential friends perceived the 
genius and promise of the lad, and were anxious to furnish 
him with the means of stnd\'ing in the metropolis; but with run* 
independence \v' re’fused all aid, and by careful economy saved 
a sufficient sum to enable him to leave for London. There he 
made a lucky hit by a sketch of the younger Kean, which, like 
his portrait of Sc'ott, was lithcjgraphed and published. He 
entered the Academy schools in 1828, and canieci off the highest 
|)rizes open to tlie students. In 1829 he exhibited for the first 
time in the Royal Academy. Gradually he began to confine 
himself more exclusively to subject and historical pictures, 
varied occasionally by portraits of Campbell, Miss Landon, 
Dickens, and other of his literary friends. Jn J833 he exhibited 
tvvu pictures which greatly in^Tcased his reputation, and in 1835 
the “ C'hivalric Vow of the I^iidies and the Peacock ” procured his 
election as associate of the Academy, of which he became full 
member in 1840. The years tliat followed were occupied 
with a long series of figure pictures, deriving their subjects 
from history and tradition and from the works of Shakespeare, 
Goldsmith and Ix* Sage. He also designed illustrations for 
se\'eral of Pickens’s C’hristmas books and other works. Between 
the years 1830 and 1836 be contributed to Fraser s Magazine, 
under the pseudonym of Alfred Croquis, a remarkable series 
of portraits of the literary and other celebrities of the time — 
character studios, etched or lithographed in outline, and touched 
more or less with the emphasis of the caricaturist, which were 
afterwards published as the Maclise Portrait Gallery (1871). 
In 1858 Maclise commenced one of the two great monumental 
works of iiis life, the ” Meeting of Wellington and Blflcher,” 
on the walls of Westminster Palace. It was begun in fresco, a 
process whicli proved unmanageable. The artist wished to 
resign the tu.sk; but, encouraged by Prince Albert, he studied 
in Berlin the new method of “ water-glass ” painting, and 
carried out the subject and its companion, the ‘‘Death of Nelson," 
in tliat medium^ completing the latter painting in 1864, The 
intense application which he gave to these great historic works, 
and various circumstances connected with the commission, had 
a serious effect on the artistes health. He began to shun the 
company in which he formerly delighted; his old buoyancy of 
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spirits was gone; and when, in 1865, the presidentship of the 
Academy was oflered to him he declined the honour. He died 
of acute pneumonia on the 25th of April 1870. His works are 
distinguished by powerful intellectual and imaginative qualities, 
but most of them ore marred by harsh and dull colouring, by 
metallic hardness of surface and texture, and by frequent 
touches of the theatrical in the action and attitudes of the 
figures. His fame rests most securely on his two greate.st works 
at Westminster. 

A memoir of Maclisc, by his friend W. J. O'Driscoll, was published 
in 1871. 

KACLURE, WILLIAM ^1763-1840), American geologist, was 
bora at Ayr in Scotland in 1763. After a brief visit to New 
York in 1782 he began active life as a partner in a London firm 
of American merchants. In 1796 business affairs took him 
to Virginia, U.S.A., which he thereafter made his home. In 
1803 he visited France as one of the commissioners appointed 
to settle the claims of American citizeas on the French govern- 
riMiit; and during the few years then spent in Europe he applied 
himself with enthusiasm to the study of geology. On his return 
home in 1807 be commeni'ed the self-imposed task of making a 
geological survey of the United States. Almost every state in the 
Union was traversed and mapped by him, the Alleghany Moun- 
tains being crossed and rccrosscd some fifty times. The results 
of his unaided labours were submitted to the American Philo- 
sophical Society in a memoir entitled Obsfnmtions Uh Geology 
of the United States explanatory oj a Geolopcal Map, and pub- 
lished in the Society’s Transactions (vol. iv., 1809, p. 91) together 
with the first geological map of that country. Thus antedates 
William Smith’s geological map of England by six years. In 
1817 Macluve brought before the same .society a revised edition 
of liis map, and ms great geological memoir was issued sepa- 
rulely, with some additional inatter, under the title Observations 
on the Geology oj the United States oj America. Subsequent 
survey has corroborated the general accuracy of Maclure’s obser- 
vations. In 1819 he visited Spain, and attempted, unsuccess- 
fully, to establish an agricultural college near the city of Alicante. 
Returning to America in 1824, he settled for some years at New 
Harmony, Indiana, and sought to develop his scheme of the 
agricultural college. Failing health ultimately constrained him 
to relinquish the attempt, and to seek (in 1827) a more con- 
genial climate in Mexico. There, at San Angel, he died on the 
23rd of March 1840. 

See S. G. Morton, “ Memoir of William Maclure," Amer. Joum. 
Set,, voJ. xlvii. (1844), p. I. 

MACMAHOH, marie EDME PATRICE MAURICE DE, duke 
of Magenta (1808-1893), French marshal and president of the 
French republic, was born on the 13th of July 1808 at the ch&teau 
of Sully, near Autun. He was descended from an Irish family 
which went into exile with James II. Edu(’aled at the military 
school of St Cp, in 1827 he entered the army, and soon saw 
active service in the first French campaign in Algeria, where 
his ability -and bravery became conspicuous. Being recalled 
to France, he gained renewed distinction in the expedition to 
Antwerp in 1832. He became captain in 1-833, 
year returned to Algeria. He led daring cavalry raids across 
plains infested with Bedouin, and especially distinguished 
iiim.self at riie siege of Constantine in 1837. From then until 
1855 he was almost constantly in Algeria, and rose to the rank 
of general of division. During the Crimean War MacMahon was 
given the command of a division, and m September 1855 he 
successfully conducted the assault upon the Malakofi works, 
which led to the fall of Sebastopol. After his return to France 
honours were showered upon him, and he was made a senator. 
Desiring a more active life, however, and declining the highest 
command in France, he was once more sent out, at his own 
request, to Algeria, where he completely defeated the Kabyles. 
After his return to France he voted as a senator against the 
unconstitutional law for general safety, which was brought 
forward in consequenoe of Orsini’s abortive attempt on the 
emperor’s life. MacMahon greatly distinguished himself in the 
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Italian campaign of 1859^ Partly by good luck and partly by 
his boldness and sagacity in pushing forward without orders at 
a critical moment at the battle of Itoenta,. he em^ltd tfeie 
French to secure the victory. For his brilliant services Mac- 
Mahon received his marshal’s baton and was created duke of 
M^enta. In x86i he repre.sented France at the coFOBatkm of 
William I. of Prussia, and in 1864 he was nominated governor- 
general of Algeria. MacMahon’s action in this capacity formed 
the least successful episode of his career. Although he did 
institute some reforms in the colonies, complaints were so 
numerous that twice in tlie early part of 1870 ike sent in his 
resignation to the emperor. When the ill-fated' OUivier cabinet 
was formed the emperor abandoned his Algerian schemes and 
MacMahon was recalled. 

War being declared between France and Prussia in Jui^ 1870, 
MacMahon was appointed to the command of the Alsace army 
detachment (see F ranco-Gskhan W ar). On the 6th of August 
MacMahon fought the battle of Worth (g.v,). His courage 
was always conspicuous on the field, but the two-to-one 
numerical superiority of the Germans triumphed* MacMahon 
was compelled to fall back upon Saverne, and thexKe to Tool. 
Though he suffered further losses in the course of his retreat, 
his movements were so ably conducted that the emperor cenfided 
to him the supn me command of the new levies which he waa 
mustering at ('halons, and he was directed to effect a junetkm 
with Bazainc. This operation he undertook against his wilL 
He had an army of 120,000 men, with 324 guns; but large 
numbers of the troops were disorganized and demondued. 
ICarly on the ist of September the decisive battle of Sedan began. 
MacMahon was dangerously wounded in the thigh, whereupon 
General Ducrot, and soon afterwards General de Wimpffen, took 
commond. MacMahon shared the captivity of his comradfis, 
and resided at Wiesbaden until the conclusion of peace. 

In March 1871 MacMahon wasappointed byThierscommander- 
in-chief of the army of yersaillc.s; and in that capacity he sup- 
pressed the Communist insurrection, and successfully conducted 
the second siege of Paris. In the following December he was 
invited to become a candidate for Paris in the elections to the’ 
National Assembly, but declined nomination. Oi^the resigna- 
tion of Thiers as president of the Republic, on the a4th of May 
1873, MacMahon was elected to the vacant office by an almost 
unanimous vote, being supported by 390 members out of 392. 
The due de Broglie was empowered to form a Conservative 
administration, but the president also took im early opportunity’ 
of showing that he intended to uphold the sovereignty of the 
National Assembly. On the 5th of November 1873 General 
Changarnier presented a motion in the Assembly to confirm 
MacMahon ’s powers for a period of ten years, andi^ provide 
for a commission of thirty to draw up a form of constitutional 
law. The president consented, but in a message to the Assembly 
he declared in favour of a confirmation of his own powers for 
seven years, and expressed his determination to use all his 
influence in the maintenance of Conservative principles* After 
prolonged debates the Septennate was adopted, on the 19th of 
November by 378 votes to 310. There was no coup d^Stat in 
favour of Henri V.,” as had been expected, and the president 
resolved to abide by “ existing institutions.” One of his 
earliest acts was to receive the finding of thexourt . niafetitJlapDn 
his old comrade in arms, Marshal Baosmte, whose death sent^e 
he commuted to one of twenty years’ imprisonment in a fortress. 
Though MacMahon’s life as president of the Republic was of 
the simplest possible character, his term of office was marked 
by man>^ brilliant displays, while his wife was a leader in all 
works of charity and benevolence. 

The president was very popular m the rural' dbtricti of 
France, through which he made a successful tour shortly after 
the declmtion of the Septennate. But in Parur and other krae 
cities his policy soon caused great dissatisfiaction, the Repuo^ 
lican party espeemHy bang alKnated by press prosecutions and< 
the attempted suppression of Republipm ideas. Matters wm 
at a comparative deadkxk in the National Assembly^ until die 
accesskm of some Orleanists to die Moderate Republican paMy 
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invite J --- . . ,, 

to Jules Simon caused the latter to resign with his colleagues. 
The due dc Uroglie formed a ministry, but Gambetta earned 
a resolution in the .Chamber of Deputies in favour of parha- 
rnentary governinent. "J'ht.* president dec'lincd to yield, and 
being supported by the Senate, he dissolved the Chamber, by 
decree, on the 25th of June. The prosecution of Gambetta 
followed for a speech at Lille, in which he had said “ the marshal 
must, if the elec tions be against him, sc soumetlre ou sc demettre.'' 

In a manifesto respecting the elections, the president referred 
to his successful government and observed, “ I cannot obey 
the injunctions of the demagogy ; 1 can neither become the 
instrument of Radicali‘^m nor abandon the post in which the 
constitution has placed me.” His confidence in the result ol 
the elections was misplaced. Notwithstanding the great pressure 
put upon the constituencies by the government, the elections 
in October resulted in the return of 335 Republicans and only 
198 anti-Republicans, the latter including 30 MacMahonists, 
89 Bonapartists, 41 Legitimists, and 38 Orleanists. The presi- 
dent endeavoured to ignore the significance of the elections, 
and continued his reactionary policy. As a last resort he called 
to power an extra-parliamentary cabinet under General Roche- 
bouet, but the Republican majority refused to vote supplies, 
iuid after a brief interval the president was compelled to yield, 
and to accept a new Republican ministry under Dufaure. The 
prolonged crisis terminated on the i4tb of December 1877, and 
no further ('onstitutional difficulties arose in 1878. But as the 
senatorial elections, held early in 1879, gave the Republicans 
an effective working majority in the Upper (Chamber, they now 
called for the removal of the most conspicuous anti-Republicans 
among the generals and officials. The president refused to 
supersede them, and dec lined to sanction the law brought in 
with this object. Percc'iving further resistance to be useless, 
however, MacMahon resigned the presidency on the 3olh ol 
January 1879, and Jules Grovy was elected as his successor. 

MacMahon now retired into private life. Relieved from the 
cares of state, his simple and iinnstcntatious mode of existence 
enabled him pass many years of dignified repose. He died 
at Paris on the 17th of October 18(^3, in bis eighty-sixth 
year. A fine, tall, soldierly man, of a thoroughly Irish type, in 
private life MacMahon was universally esteemed as generous 
and honourable; as a soldier he was brave and able, with- 
out decided military genius; as a politician he was patriotic 
and well-intcntioncid, but devoid of any real capcicity for 
statecraft. (G. B. S.) 

McMASTER, JOHN BACH (1852- ), Amenc'an historian, 

was bom in Brooklyn, New York, on the 2C)tb of June T 8 p. He 
graduated from the college of the Oity of New \ork in 1^72. 
worked as a civil engineer in 1873 1877, was instructor in civil 
engineering at Princeton University in 1877-1883, and in 1883 
became professor of American history in the university of 
Pcnnsyb iinia. He is best known for his History of the People of 
the United States from the Rnfolution to the Civil War^ (1883), 
a valuable supplement to the more purely political writings of 
Schouler, Ven llolst and Henry Adams. 

MACMILLAN, the name of a family of English publishers. 
The founders of the firm were two Scotsmen, Daniel Macmillan 
(1813-1857) and his younger brother Alexander (1818-1896). 
Daniel was a native of the Isle of Arran, and Alexander was bom 
in Irvine on the 3rd of October 1818. Daniel was for some time 
assistant to the bookseller Johnson at Cambridge, but entered 
thc' C'mploy of Messrs Seelov in London in 1837 ; in 1843 he began 
bus’ncss in Aldersgate Street, and in the same year the two 
brothers purchased the business of Newby in Cambridge. They 
did not confine themselves to bookselling, but published educa- 
tio:ial wnirks as early as 1844. In 1845 they became the pro- 
prietors of the more important business of Steven.son, in Cam- 
bridge, the firm being styled Macmillan, Barclay & Macmillan. 
In 1850 Barclay retired and the firm resumed the name of Mac- 
millan & Co. Daniel Macmillan died at Cambridge on the 27th 


In that year an impetus was given to the business 

A branch office 
which led to a 

great extension of trade. These premises were surrendered for 
larger ones in Bedford Street, and in 1897 the buildings in 
St Martin's Street were opened. Alexander Macmillan died in 
January 1896. By his great energy and literary associations, 
and with the aid of his partners, there had been built up in little 
over half a century one of the mf)St important publishing houses 
in the world. Besides the issue of many important series of 
educational and scientific works, they published the works of 
Kingsley, Huxley, Maurice, Tennyson, Lightfoot, Weslcott, J. R. 
Green, Lord Roberts, Lewis Carroll, and of many other well-known 
authors. In 1898 they took over the old-established publishing 
house of R. Bentley & Son, and with it the works of Mrs Henry 
Wood, Miss Rhoda Broughton, The Ingoldshy Legends, and also 
Temple Par and thc Argosy. In 1893 the firm was converted 
into a limited liability company, its chairman being Frederick 
Macmillan (b. 1851), who was knighted in 1909. Thc American 
firm of thc Macmillan Company, of which he was also a director, 
is a separate business. 

Sec* rhomas Hughes, Memoir of Daniel Macmillan (1882) ; A Bihlio- 
graphual Catalogue of Macmillan & Co.'s Publications from 184,-^ to 
j88^ (1891), with portraits of thc hroUiers Daniel and Alexander 
after Lowes Dickinson and IlulH'rt Herkomer; also articles in Lc 
Livre (Scptcmlirr 188O), Publishers’ Circular (January 14, 1893), the 
Bookman (May 1901), &c. 

MACMONNIES, FREDERICK WILLIAM (1863- ), Ameri- 

can sculptor and painter, was bom at Brooklyn, New York, on 
the 20th of September 1 863. His mother was a niece of Benjtnnin 
West. At the age of sixteen MacMonnies was received as an 
apprentice in the studio of Augustus Si Gaudens, the sculptor, 
where he remained for five years. In 1884 he went to Paris and 
ihenec to Munich, where he painted for some months. Retum ng 
to T’aris next year he became the most prominent pupil of Fal- 
gui^rc. His “ Diana” brought him a mention at the Salrn of 
I 88q. Three life-sized figures of angels for the church of St Paul, 
New York, were followed by liis “ Nathan Hale,” in the C!ity Hall 
Park, New York, and a portrait of James L. T. Stranahan, for 
Brooklyn. This last brought him a “ second medal ” in the Salon 
of 1891 , the first time an American sculptor had been so honoured. 
In 1893 he was chosen to design and carry out the Columbian 
Fountain for thc Chicago World’s Fair, which placed him instantly 
in thc front rank. His largest work is a decoration for the 
MetiKtrial An li to Soldiers and Sailors, in Prospec t Park, Brook- 
13m, consisting of three enormous groups in bronze. 1 n Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, MacMonnies has also a large “Horse Tamer,” 
a work of miieh distinction. A “ Winged Victory ” at the U.S. 
military academy at West Point, New York, is of importance; 
and his “ Bacchante," an extraordinary combination of real- 
ism and imagination, rejected by the Boston Public Library, 
is now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. lie 
also became well known as a painter, mainly of portraits. 
In 1888 he married Mary Fairchild, a figure painter of 
distinction, but in 1909 they were divorced and she married 
Will H. Low. 

MACNAGHTEN, SIR WILLIAM HAY, Bakt. (1793-1841), 
Anglo-Indian diplomatist, was thc second son of Sir Francis 
Macnaghten, Bart., judge of the supreme courts of Madras and 
Calcutta. He was bom in August 1 793, and educated at Charter- 
house. He went out to Madras as a cadet in 1809, but was 
appointed in 1816 to the Bengal Civil Service. He early dis- 
played a great talent for languages, and also published several 
treatises on Hindu and Mahommed m law. His political career 
begun in 1 830 as secretary to Lord William Bcntinck ; and in 1837 
he became "one of thc most trusted advisers of the governor- 
general, Lord Auckland, with whose policy of supporting Shah 
Shuja against Dost Mahommed, the reigning amir of Kabul, 
Macnaghten was closely identified. As political agent at Kabul 
he came into conflict with the military authorities and subse- 
quently with his subordinate Sir Alexander Buroes. Macnaghten 
attempted to placate the Afghan chiefs with heavy subsidies, 
but when the drain on the Indian exchequer became too great, 
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and the allowances were reduced, this policy led to an outbreak. 
Bumes was murdered on the 2nd of November 1841 ; and owing 
to the incapacity of the aged General Elphinstone the British 
army in Kabul degenerated into a leaderless mob. Macnaghten 
tried to save the situation by negotiating with the Afghan chiefs 
and, independently of them, with Dost Mahommed’s son, Akbar 
Khan, by whom he was assassinated on the 23rd of Decemlier 
1841: the disastrous retreat from Kabul and the massacre of the 
British army in the Kurd Kabul pass followed. These events 
threw doubt on Maemughten’s capacity for dealing with the 
problems of Indian diplomacy, though his fearlessness and 
integrity were unquestioned. He had been created a baronet in 
r840, and four months before his death was nominated to the 
governorship of Bombay. 

MAJNALLY, LEONARD (1752-1820), Irish informer, was born 
in Dublin, the son of a merchant. In 1776 he was called to the 
Irish, and in 1783 to the English bar. He supported himself for 
some time in London by writing plays and editing the Public 
Ledger. Returning to Dublin, he entered upon a systematic', 
course of informing against the members of the revolutionary 
party, for whom his house had become the resort. He also 
betrayed to the government prosecutors political clients whom 
he defended eloquently in the courts. He made a fine defence 
for Robert En.rrcc't and cheered him in his last hours, although 
before appearing in court he had sold, for £200, the contents 
of his brief to the lawyers for the Crown. After living a professed 
Protestant all his life, he received absolution on his death-bed 
from a Roman Catholic priest. He died on the 13th of February 
1820. 

MACNEE, SIR DANIEL (1806-1882), Scottish portrait painter, 
was born at Fintry in Stirlingshire. At the age of thirtetm he was 
apprenticed, along with Horatio Macculloch and Leitch the 
water-colour painter, to John Knox, a landscapist of some re- 
pute. He afterwards worked for a year as a lithographer, was 
employed by the Smiths of Cumnock to paint the ornamental 
lids of their plancw'ood snuff -l)oxes, and, having studied in 
Edinburgh at the “ Irustees’ Academy,” supporting himself 
meanwhile by designing and colouring book illustrations for 
Jdzars the engraver, he cstabli.shed himself as an artist in 
(ila.sgow, where he became a fashionable portrait painter. He 
was in 1829 admitted a member of the Royal Scottish Academy; 
and on the death of Sir George Harvey in 1876 he was elected 
president, and received the honour of knighthood. From this 
period till his death, on the i8th of January 1882, he resided 
in Edinburgh, where his genial soc’ial qualities and his 
inimitable powers as a teller of humorous Scottish anecdote 
rendered him popular. 

MACNEIL, HERMON ATKINS ( j 866- ), American sculptor, 
was bom at Chelsea, Massachusetts. He was an instructor in 
industrial art at Cornell University in 1886-1889, *tnd was then 
a pupil of Henri M. Chapu and Falgui^re in Paris. Returning to 
America, he aided Philip Martiny in the preparation of sketch 
models for the Columbian exposition, and in 1896 he won the 
Rinehart scholarship, passing four years (3896-1900) in Rome, 
in 1906 he became a National Academician. His first important 
work was The Moqui Runner,” which was followed by ** A 
Primitive Chant ” and “The Sun Vow,” all figures of the North 
American Indian. A “ Fountain of Liberty,” for the St Louis 
exposition, and other Indian themes came later; his “ Agnese ” 
and his “ Beatrice,” two fine busts of women, also deserve 
mention. His principal work Is the sculpture for a large 
memorial arch, at Columbus, Ohio, in honour of President 
McKinley. In 1999 he won in competition a commission for 
a large soldiers’ and sailors’ monument in Albany, New York. 
His wife, Carol Brooks MacNeil, also a sculptor of distinction, 
was a pupil of F. MacMonnies. 

McNElLEy HUGH (1795^1879), Anglican divine, younger son 
of Alexander McNeile (or McNeill), was bom at Ballycastle, Co. 
Antrim, on the 15th of July 1795. He graduated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1810. His handsome presence, and his 
promise of exceptional ' gifts of oratory, led a wealthy uncle, 
Major-General Daniel McNeill, to adopt him as his heir; and he 


was destined for a parliamentary career. During a stay at 
Florence, Hugh McNeile became temporarily intimate with Lord 
Byron and Madame de Stael. On returning home, he determined 
to abandon the prospect of political distinction for the clerical 
profession, and w'as disinherited. In 1820 he was ordained, and 
after holding the curacy of Stranorlar, Co. Donegal, for two 
years, was appointed to the living of Albury, Surrey, by Henry 
Drummond. 

Edward Ir\'ing endeavoured, not without success at first, 
to draw McNeile into agreement with his doctrine and aims. 
Irving's increasing extravagance, however, soon alienated 
McNeile. His preaching now attracted much attention; in 
London he free; uently was heard by large congregations. In 1 834 
he accepted the incumbency of St J ude’s, Liverpool, where for the 
next thirty years he wielded great political as well as ecclesiastical 
influence. He repudiated the notion that a clergyman should be 
debarred from politics, maintaining at a public meeting that 
“ God when lie made the minister did not unmake the citizen.” 
In 1835 McNeile entered upon a long contest, in which he was 
eventually successful, with the Liverpool corporation, which had 
been captured by the V'higs, after the passing of the Municipal 
Reform Act. A proposal was carried that the elementary schools 
under the control of the corporation should be secularized by the 
introduction of what was known as the Irish National System. 
The threatened withdrawal of the Bible as the basis of denomi- 
national religious teaching was met by a fierce agitation led by 
McNeile, who so successfully enlisted public support that before 
the new system could be introduced every child was provided for 
in new ( hurch of England schools established by public sub- 
scriptions. At the same time he conducted a campaign which 
gradually reduced the Whig element in the council, till in 1841 it 
almost entirely disappeared. To his influence was also attributed 
the defeat of the Liberal parliamentary candidates in the general 
election of 1837, followed by a long period of Conservative pre- 
dominance in Liverpool politics. McNeile had the Irish Protest- 
ant’s horror of Romanism, which he constantly denounced in the 
pulpit and on the platform; and Macaulay, speaking in the House 
of Commons on the Maynooth endowment in April 1845, singled 
him out for attack as the most powerful representetive of un- 
compromising Protestant opinion in the country. As the Troct- 
arian movement in the Church of England developed, he bsecame 
one of its most zealous opponents and the most conspicuous 
leader of the evangelical party. In 1 840 he published a volume of 
Ijiciures on (he Church of England ^ and in 1846 (the year after 
Newman’s secession to Rome) The Church and the Churches, in 
which he maintained with much dialectibal skill the evangelical 
doctrine of the “ invisible (’hurch ” in opposition to the teaching 
of Newman and Puscy, Hugh McNeile was in close'^sympathy 
with the philanthropic work as well as the religious views of the 
7th earl of Shaftesbury, who more than once tried to persuade 
Lord Palmerston to raise him to the episcopal bench. But 
although Palmerston usually followed the advice of Shaftesbury 
in the appointment of bishops, he would not consent to the eleva- 
tion to the House of Lords of so powerful a political opponent as 
McNeile, whom Lord John Russell had accused of frustrating 
for thirty years the education policy of the Liberal party. In 
i860 he was appointed a canon of Chester; and in 1868 Disraeli 
appointed him dean of Ripon. This preferment he resigned in 
1875, and he lived in retirement at Bournemouth till his death 
on the 28th of J^uary 1879. McNeile married, in 1822, Anne, 
daughter of William Magee, archbishop of Dublin, and aunt of 
Wilham Connor Magee, archbishop of York, by whom he had a 
large family. 

Although a vehement controversialist, Hugh McNeile was a man 
of simple and sincere piety of character. Sir Edward Russell, an 
opponent alike of his religious and his political opinions, bears 
witness to the deep ^irituality of his teaching, and describes him 
as an absolutely unique personality. “ He made himself leader 
of the Liverpool people, and always led with calm and majesty 
in the most excited times* His eloquence was grave, flowing, 
emphatic — ^hod a dignity in delivery, a perfection of elocu- 
tion, that only John Bright equalled in the latter half of the 
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i9th century. Its fire was solemn force. M('Neile\s voice w£^ 
pjrobably the finest organ ever heard in public oratory. His 
action was us graceful as it was cxpn.'ssive. He ruled an 

audience.” , 

S<!<' J. A. Picton, Memorial'^ of I merpool, vol. i. (1673); Sir Edward 
Rus-sell, “ T)k- HcljKious Lilv <>1 J.ivtTjiool.” in tli« Sunday Maga- 
zine Hum- igo5) ; Chhrks Bullock. Hugh MtSvile and Reformation 
Truth. ^ (R. J.M.) 

MACNEILL, HECTOR (i746-j8i«S), Scotti.sh poet, was born 
near Roslin, Midlothian, on the 22nd of Oct(jber 1746, the son 
of an impoverished urniv captain. Ho wont to Bristol as a 
clerk at the age of tourloeii. and soon afterwards was despatched 
to the West Indies. From 1780 to 1786 he acted as as.sistant 
secretary on board the flagships of Admiral Geary and Sir 
Ri(.*hard Bickerton (1727 1702). Most of his later life was spent 
in Scotland, and it was in the house ot a friend at Stirling that 
he wrote most of Ids songs and his Scotland's Skait/i^ or the History 
of Win and fean (1705), a narrative poem int •ncled to show the 
deteriorating influences of whisky and pothouse politics. A 
.sequel, TkeWaes cf War, appeared next year. In t8oo he fuib- 
li.shed The I\lnnofr>, of Charles Macpl/rrum, A\y/., a novel under" 
stood to be a narrative of his own hardsliifis and adventures. A 
complete edition of the poems he wistud to own ajipcarod in 1812. 
Hi,s songs, “Mary of (astlcc'arv,’' “ (dme under my pluidy,” 

” My boy 'rammy,” “O tell me how ior to woo,” “ I lo’ed 
ne’er a lassie but ane,” ‘‘The plaid amang the hethei,” and 
“ feanic’s filack e’e,” are notable for tlvir sv .‘etness and sim- 
plicitv. He died at Kdinhurgh on the r5th o{ Man’ll 1818. 

MACOMB, a city and Ihc (’ountv-seat of Mc Donough county, 
Blinois, D.S.A., in the \V. part ol the state, about 60 m. S.\V. 
of Peoria. Pop. (1890), 4052 ; (igoo), 5375 (232 Icueign born) ; 
(]9io), 5774. Macomb is served by the ( hicago Burlington 
Quinev, and the Maeomb Western Illinois railw'ays. The city 
is the seat ot the Western Illinois state normal school (opened 
in igo2), mul has a Carnegie library and a ( ity park, (day is 
found in the vicinity, and there are rnanufactiuTs of pottery, 
bricks, tSjc. d'he city was founded in 1830 as the county-seat 
of McDonough county, and was called Wa.shington by the 
.settlers, but the charter of ini’orporalion, also granted in 1830, 
gave it the pw'sent name in honour of General Alexander Macomb. 
Macomb was first cliartered as a city in 1856. 

MAOOMER, a village ot Sanlinia in the province of Cagliari, 
from which it is 95 m. N.N.W. by rail, and the same distance 
S.W. of (jolfo degli Aranci. Pop. (igoi), 3488. It is situated 
i8go ft. above sea-level on the southern ascent to the central 
plateau (the ( ampcda)of tliLs part of Sardinia; and it is the junc- 
tion of narrow-gauge lines branching from the main line east- 
wards to Nuoro and westwards to Bo.sa. 'I'he old parish church 
of S. Panlaleone has three Roman mile-stones in front of 
it, belonging to the Roman high-road from (arales to Turris 
Libisonis. The modern liigh-road follows the aninent. The 
district, e.spe('ially the ('ampeda, is well fitted for grazing and 
horse and cattle breeding, which is carried on to a I'onsklcr- 
able extent. It is perhaps richer in nuraghi than any other 
part of Sardinia. 

MACON, NATHANIEL (1758-1837), American political leader, 
was born at Mai’on Manor, Warren county. North Carolina, on 
the 17th of December 1758. He studied at the college of New 
Jersey (now Princrton Cniversity) from 1774 to 1776, when the 
institution was clo.sed on account of the outbreak of the War of 
Independence ; served tor a short time in a New Jersey militia 
conijiatu'; studied law at Buti' ( ourt-housc, North Carolina, in 
1777 1780, at the same time managing his tobacco plantation; 
was a member ol a \\'arren county militia company in 1780- 
1782, and served in the North Carolina .Senate in 1781-1785. 
In 1786 he \va.s elected to the Continental Congress, but declined 
to ser\'e. In 1 71)1- 1815 lie was a mcmluT of the national House 
of Representatives, and in 1815-1828 of the United States 
Senate. Macon’s point (T view was always load rather than 
national. He wa.s es.sentMy a North Carolinian first, and an 
American afterwards; ann throughout his career he was an 
aggressive advocate of state sovereignty and an adherent of the 
doctrines of the Old Republicans.” He at fir.st opposed the 


adoption of the Federal ( onstitiition of 1787, as a member of 
the faction led by Willie Jones (1731-1801) of Halifax, North 
Carolina, but later withdrew his opposition. In Congress he 
denounced Hamilton's financial policy, opposed the Jay Treaty 
(1795) and the Alien and Sedition Acts, and advocated a con- 
tinuance of the French alliance of 1778. His party came into 
power in 1801, and he wa.s Speaker of the house from December 
1801 to October 1,807. At first he was in accord with Jefferson’s 
admmi.stration: he approved the J.ouisiana Purchase, and as 
early a.s 1803 advocated the purchase of Florida. For a number 
of years, however, he was politically allied with John Randolph.' 
As Speaker, in .spite of strong opposition, he kept Randolph at the 
head of the important committee on Way.s and Means from 1801 
to 180O: and ill 1805-1808, with Randolph and Joseph H. 
Nicholson (j 770-1817) of Maryland, he was a leader of the group 
of about ten inde]>endents, called the ” Cjuids,” who strongly 
criticized Jefferson and opposed the presidential ('andidature ot 
Madison. By i8og, however, Macon was again in aciord 
with his party, and during the next two years he was one 
of the most influential of us leaders. In December i8og he, 
introduced resolutions which combined the ideas of Peter Early 
(1773-1817) of Georgia, David R. William.s (1776-1830) of South 
(’urolina, and Samuel W. Diina (1757 1830) of Gonriecticut with 
his own. 'I'hc re.solutions recomnunded the complete exeliLsion 
of foreign war vessels from linited States ports and the suppres- 
sion ot illegal trade carrier! on by toreign mcri’hants under the 
American flag. 'I'he suiistance of these resolutions was embodied 
in the “Macon Bill. No. 1,” whi'h pa.s.sod the house but was 
defeated in the Senate. On the 7th of April 1810 Macon reported 
from committee the ” Macon Bill, No. z,” which had been drawn 
by John Taylor (1770 1832) of South (.'arolina, and was not 
acti\c!y supported by him. This measure (amended) be, came 
law on the isl of May, and provided for the repeal of the Non- 
Intercourse Act of i8og, authorized the president, “ in case 
cither (ireat Britain or France shall Wore the 3rd day of March 
next so revoke or modify her edicts as that they shall cease to 
violate the neutral commerce of tlie United States,” to revive 
non-intercoursc against the other, and prohibited British and 
French vessels of war from entering American waters. In 1812 
Macon voted for the declaration of W’ar against Cireat Britain, 
and later w'as chairman of the Congress ional committee which 
made a report (July 1813) condemning Great Britain’s conduct 
of the war. He opposed the Bank Act of 1816, the ” internal 
improvements ” policy of Calhoun (in the early part of his 
career) and ('lay, and the Missouri Compromi,se, his .speech against 
the last being especially able. In 1824 Macon received the elec- 
toral vole oi Virginia for the vice-prcsidcncy, and in i82(>-i828 
was president pro tempore of the Senate. He was president ot 
the North Carolina constitutional convention in 1835, 
elector on the Van Buren ticket in 1836. He died at his home, 
Buck Springs, Warren county, North Carolina, on the 29th of 
June 1837. 

S(M‘ William K. Dodd, The Life of Nathaniel Macon (Raleigh, N.C., 
TQtip; Iv M. Wilson, The Congressional Career of Nathaniel Macon 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., igoo). 

MACON, a town of east-central France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Saone-et-Loire, 45 m. N. of Lyons on the Paris-J,.yon 
railway. Pop. (1906), 16,151. Macon is .situated on the right 
liank of the Saone facing the plain of the Bressc; a bridge of 
twelve arche.s connects it with the suburb of St Laurent on the 
opposite bank. The most prominent building is the modern 
Romanesque church of St l*ierre, a large three-naved basilica, 
with two fine spires. Of the old cathedral of St Vincent (12th 
and 13th centuries), destroyed at the Revolution, nothing re- 
mains but the Romanesque narthex, now used as a chapel, the 
facade and its two flanking towers. The hotel de ville contains 
a library, a theatre and picture-gallery. Opposite to it stitpds 
a statue of the poet Alphonse Lamartine, a native o£ tjie town. 
Macon is the seat of a prefecture, and has tribunals of first in- 
stance and of commerce, and a chamber of commerce. There are 

’ Thtdr names are associated in Randolph-Macon Ck>llege, named 
in their honour in 1830. 
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lycte and training collets. Copper-founding is an important 
industry; manufactures include casks, mats, rope and utensils 
for tha wme-ttade. The town has a large trade kt wine ol tiie 
^trict, known as Macon, It is a railway centre of considerable 
importance, being the point at which the line from Paris to 
MmeOies is joined by that from Mont Cenis and Geneva, as 
well as by a branch from Moulins. 

Macon (Afa/fra>)was an important town of the Aedui,but under 
the Romans it was supplanted by Autun and Lyons. It suffered 
a succession of disasters at the hands of the Germans, Burgim- 
diams, Vandals, Huas, Hungarians, and even of the Carolingian 
kings. In the feudal period it was an important countship 
which in 1 228 was sold to the king of France, but more than once 
afterwards passed into the possession of the dukes of Burgundy, 
until tlie ownership of the French crown wjis esublished in the 
time of Louis XL lii the 16th century Macon became a strong- 
hold of the Huguenots, but afterwards fell into the hands of the 
League, and did not yield to Henry IV. until 1504. The 
bishopric, created by King Cliildebert, was suppressed in 
J790. 

MACON, a city and the county-seat of Bibb count)', Georgia, 
U.S.A., in the central part of the state, on both sides of the 
Ocmulgee river (at the head of navigation), about go m. S.S.E. 
of Atlanta, Pop. (rgoo), 23,272, of whom 11,550 were n'M:rocs; 
(1Q06 estimate), 32,692. Macon is, next to Atlanta, the most im- 
portant railway centre in the slate, being served by Uic Southern, 
the Central of Georgia, the Georgia, the Georgia Southern & 
Florida, the Macon Dublin iS: Savannah, and the Macon ik Bir- 
mingham railways. It was formerly an important river port, 
especially for the shipment ol cotton, but lost tliLs commercial 
advantage when railway bridges made t he river impassable. It is, 
however, partially regaining the river trade in consequence of the 
( ompulsory substitution of drawbridges for the stationary ail- 
way bridges. The city is the scat of the Wesleyan female college 
(1836), which claims to be the first college in the world chartered 
to grant academic degrees to women ; Mercer University (Baptist), 
which was established in 1833 as Mercer Institute at Penfield, 
became a university in 1837, was removed to Macon in 1871, and 
controls Hearn Academy (1839) at Cave Spring and Gibson 
Mercer Academy (1903) at Bowman; the state academy for the 
blind (1852), St Stanislaus’ College (Je.suit), and Mt de Sales 
Academy (Roman C!atholic) for women. There are four orphan 
asylums for whites and two for negroes, supported chiefly by 
the Protestant Episcopal and Methodist (’hurches, and a public 
hospital. Immediately cast of Macon are two large Indian 
mounds, and there is a third rnoutid 9 m, stiuth of the city. 
Situated in the heart of the “ ('otton Belt,” Macon has a large 
and lucrative trade; it is one of the most important inland cotton 
markets of the United States, its annual receipts averaging about 
250,000 bales. The city’s factory products in 1905 were valued 
at $7,297,347 (33*8 % more than in 1900). In the vicinity are 
large beds of kaolin, 30 m. wide, reaching nearly acro.ss the state, 
and frequently 35 to 70 ft. in depth. Macon is near the fruit- 
growing region of Georgia, and large quantities of peaches and 
of garden products are annually shipped from the city. 

Macon (named in honour of Natlianiel Macon) was surv'eyed 
in 1823 by order of the Georgia legislature for the (’ounty-seat 
of Bibb county, and received its first charter in 1824. It soon 
became the centre of trade for Middle Georgia; in 1833 a steam- 
boat line to Darien was opened, and in the following year 69,000 
bales of cotton were shipped liy this route. During the Civil 
War the city was a centre for Confederate commissary supplies 
and the seat of a Treasury depository. In July 1864 General 
George Stoneman (1822^-1894) with 500 men was captured near 
the city by the ('onfederatc general, Howell Cobb. Macon was 
finally occupied by Federal troops under General James H. 
Wilson (b. 18^7) the 20th of April 1865. In 1900-1910 the 
area of the city was increased by the annexation of several 
suburbs. 

MACPHERSON, SIR DAVID LEWIS (1818^1896), Canadian 
financier and politician, was bom at Castle Leathers, near Inver- 
ness, Scotland, on the 12th of September 1818. In 1835 


emigrated to Canada, settling m Moittraaf> where he built up A 
large fortune by ** forwarding merchandise. In 1S55 he 
moved to Toronto, and in the same year obtained the contract 
for building a line of railway from Toronto to Sarnia, a project 
from which sprang the Grand Trunk railway, in the coneteucr 
lion of which line he greatly increased his wealth. In 1864 he 
was elected to the Canadian parliament as ntiember of the 
lative Council for Saugeen, and on the formation of the Dominion, 
in 1867, was nominated to the Senate. In the folU>wii|g years 
he published a number of pamphlets on economic subjects, of 
wluch the best-known is Banking and Currency (1869). In i88o 
he was appointed Speaker of the Senate, and from October 1883 
till 1885 was minister of the interior in the ('on8er\'ative cabinet. 
In 1884 he was knighted by Victoria. He diedon the 16th 
of August 1896. 

MACPHERSON, JAMES (1736-1 79 fi)» Scottish translator ’’ 

of the Ossianic poems, was born at Ruthven in the parish of 
Kingussie, Inverness, on the 27th of October 1736. He was 
sent in 1753 to King's College, Aberdeen, removing two years 
later to Marischal College. He also studied at Edinburgh, but 
took no degree. He is said to have written over 4000 lines of 
verse while a student, but though some of this was published, 
notably 7 'he Highlander (1758), he afterwards tried to suppress 
it. On leaving college he "taught in the .school of his native 
place. At Moffat he met John Home, the autlior of Douglas^ 
for whom he ntcited some Gaelic verses from memory. He alaO' 
showed liim MSS. of Gaelic' poetr>% suppo.sed to have been picked 
up in the Highlands, and, enc ouraged by Home and others, he 
produced a number of pieces translated from the Gaelic, which 
he was indiaced to publish at Edinburgh in 1760 as Fragments^ oj 
Anamt Poetry collected tn the Highlands of Scotland, Dr Hugh 
Blair, who w'as a firm believer in the authenticity of the poems, 
got up a subscription to allow Maepherson to pursue his Gaelic 
re.searches. 1 n the* autumn he set out to visit western Inverness, 
the islands of Skye, North and South Uist and Btnbecula. 
He obtained MSS. which he translated with the asBistanae 
of Captain Morrison and the Rev. A. Gallie. Later in the 
year he made an expedition to Mull, when he obtained other 
MSS. In 1761 he announced the discovery of an epic on the 
subject of Fingal, and in December he published Fingalj an 
Ancient Epic Poem in Six Books, together with Several Other Poems 
composed by Ossian, the Son of Fingal, translated from the Gaelic 
Language, written in the musical measured prose of which hehad 
made use in his earlier volume. Temora followed in 1763,. and 
a collected edition, 7 'he Works of Ossim, in 1765. 

The genuineness of these so-called tr^n.slations from the works 
of a 3rd-ccntury bard was immediately challenged in England, 
and Dr Johnson, after some local mve.stigatiQn, assertj{;d {Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland, 1775) that Maepherson had 
only found fragments of ancient poems and stories, which, he had 
woven into a romance of his own composition. Maepherson is 
said to have sent Johnson a challenge, to which Johnson replied 
that he was not to be deterred from detecting what he thought a 
cheat by the menaces of a ruffian. Macplierson never produced 
his originals, which he refused U) publish on the ground of the ex- 
pense. In 1764 he was made secretary to General Johnstone at 
Pen.sarxOla, West Florida, and when he returned, two years later» 
to England, after a quarrel with Johnstone, he was allowed to 
retain his salary as a pension. He occupied himself with writing 
several hi.storical works, the most important of which was 
Original Papers, containing the Secret History of Greed Britain 
from the Restoration to the Accession of the House of Hanover i to 
which are prefixed Extracts from the Life of James 11 ,,, as written 
by himself (1775). He enjoyed a salary for defending the policy 
of Lord North’s government, and held the lucrative post ^ 
London agent to Maliommed Ali, nabob of ArcoC He enter^ 
parliament in 1780, and continued to sit until hia death. In.^ 
later years he bought an estate, to which he gave the name of 
Belville, in his native county of Inverness, where he died on the 
17th of February 1796. 

After Maepherson’s death, Malcolm Laing, in an appendix to 
his History of Scotland (1800), propounded the extreme view that 
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the so-called Ossianic poems were altoprrther modern in origin, 
and that Macpherson’s authorities were prurlicaliy non-cjxistent. 
For a discussion of this question see ( ei/i ; Sroilish Gaelic Litera- 
ture, Much of Macpherson’s matter is cJearly hLs own. and he 
confounds the stories belonging to different cvrles. Hut apjirt 
from tlic doubtful morality of his transactions he must still be 
regarded as one of the great Scottish writers. The varied sources 
of his work and its worthlessness as a transcript of actual Celtic 
poems do not alter the fact that he produced a work of art which 
by its deep appreciation of natural beauty and llu* melancholy 
tenderness of its treatment of the ancient legend did more than 
any single work to bring about the romantic movement in 
European, and especially in German, literature. It was speedily 
translated into many European languages, and Herder and 
Goethe (in his earlier period) were among its profound admirers. 
Cesarotti’s Italian translation was one of Napoleon’s favourite 
books. 

Authokitics.- For Maepherson's life, see The Life and Letters 
of James Muipherson . . . (1H04, new ed., lyof)), t)y T. Bailey 
Siiunrlers, who has laboured to redeem his character from the sus- 
picions generally current with English readers. Tlie antu|uity 
of the Ossianic poems was defended in the introduction by Archibald 
Clerk to his edition of the Poems of Ossian (1B70). Materials for 
arriving at a decision by comjiarison with undoubtedly genuine 
fragments of the Ossuiuu. iegeml are available m 7 'he Book of the Bean 
of Jjsmore, Caelic verses, colhs led by J. Metiregor, dean of l.ismore, 
in the early i()tli century (ed. ' 1 '. McLaiichUin, the Leahharna 

Feinne (1^71) of F. J. Campbell, wlio also discusses the subject in 
Popular laics of the Western f highlands, iv. (iHyj). See also L. C. 
Stern, " Die ossiamsche lleldeiilietler " in Zeitschrift fur verglcichende 
Lttteratur geschichte (1895; Eng. trans. by J. L. Robertson in Trans. 
Gael. Sol. of Ivvernes'i, xxii., 1897-1898); Sir J. Sinclair, .4 Disser- 
tation on the Aiilhentirtty of the Poems of Ossian (1806); Transactions 
of the OssiantL Society (l)ublin, 1854-18(11); Cnurs de litierature 
critique, by Arbois de Jubainville, editor of llu* Pevue celiique 
(i88j, &c.); A. Nutt, Ossian and the Ossianic Literature {1899), 
with a valuable bibliographical ai)pen<lix; J. S. Smart, James 
Maepherson : an Episode in Literature (1005). 

MCPHERSON, JAMES BIRDSEYE (1828-1864), Amenran 
soldier, was born at Sandusky, Ohio, on the \.[\h of November 
1828. He entered West Point at tlie Hge of twenty -one, and 
graduated (185.^) at the head of his class, which included Sheridan, 
Schofield and Hood. He was employed at the military academy 
as instructor *of practical military cngine(;ring (1853). A year 
later he was sent to engineer duty at New \'ork, and in 1857, 
after construi'ting Fort Delaware, he was sent as superinttmding 
engineer to San I'ranci.sco, becoming ist lieutenant in 1858. He 
was promoted captain during the first year of the (’ivil War, and 
towards the close of iSbi became lieutenant-colonel and aidc-de- 
camp to General Tlallcck, who in tlie spring of 1862 sent him to 
General Grant as chief engineer. He remained with Grant during 
the Shiloh wunpaign, and acted as engineer adviser to Halleck 
during the siege operations against Corinth in the summer of 
1862. In October he distinguished himself in command of an 
infantry brigade at the battle of Corinth, and on the 8th of this 
month was made major general of volunteers and commander of 
a division. In the second advance on Vii’ksburg (1863) Mi'Pherson 
commanded the XVII. corps, fought at Port Gibson, Raymond 
and Jackson, and after the tall of Vicksburg was strongly recom- 
mended by Grunt for the rank of ‘brigadier-general in the regular 
army, to whieli he was promoted on the ist of August 1863. He 
commanded at Vicksburg until the following spring. He was about 
to go on leave of absern e in order to be married in Baltimore 
when he received his nomination to the eommand of the Army 
of the Tennessee, Grant’s and Sherman's old army, which was to 
take part under Sherman's supreme command in the campaign 
against Atlanta (1864). This nomination was made by .Sherman 
and entirely approved by Grunt, who had the highest opinion of 
McPherson’s military and personal qualities. He was in com- 
mand of his army at the actions of Re.saca, Dallas, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain and the battles about Atlanta. On the 22nd of July, when 
the Confederates under his old classmate Hood made a sudden 
and \dolcnt attack on the lines held by the Army of the Tennessee, 
McPherson rode up, in the %oods, to the enemy’s firing line 
and was killed. He w'as one of the most heroic figures of the 
American Civil War, and Grant is reported to have said when 
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he heard of McPherson's death, “ The country has lost one of 
its best soldiers, and I have lost my best friend.” 

MACQUARIE, a British island in the South Pacific Ocean, 
in 54^^ 49' S. and 159° 4c/ E. It is about 20 m. long, and covered 
with a grassy vegetation, with some trees or shrubs in the shel- 
tered places which afford food to a parrot of the genus Cyano- 
rhamphus, allied to those of the Auckland Islands. Although it 
has no settled population, Macquarie is constantly visited by 
sailors in quest of the seals which abound in its waters. 

MACRAUCHENIA, a long-necked and long-limbed, three-tued 
South American ungulate mammal, typifying the suborder 
Litopterna (g.v.). 

MACREADY, WILLIAM CHARLES (j 793-1873), English 
actor, was bom in London on the 3rd of March 1793, and edu- 
cated at Rugby. It was his intention to go up to Ox lord, but in 
1809 the embarrassed affairs of his father, the lessee of several 
provini'ial theatres, called lum to share the responsibilities of 
theatrical management. On the 7lh of June 1810 he made a 
successful first appearance as Romeo at Birmingham. Other 
Shakespearian parts followed, but a serious rupture between 
father and son resulted in the young man’s departure for Bath 
in 1814. Here he remained for two years, with occasional 
professional \isits to other provincial towms. On the i6th 
of September 1S16, Macready made his first London appear- 
ance at Covent Garden as Orestes in The Distressed Mother^ 
a translation of Racine’s Androntaque by Ambrose Philips. 
Macready’s choice of characters was at first confined chiefly 
to the romantic drama. In 1818 be won a permanent 
success in Isaac Pocock’s (1782-1835) adaptation of Scott’s 
Rob Roy. He showed his capacity for the liighest tragedy 
when he played Richard HI. at (Vnent Garden on the 25th 
of October 1819. Transferring his services to Drury Lane, 
he gradually rose in public favour, his most conspicuous suc- 
cess being in the title-role of Sheridan Knowles’s William Tell 
(May 1 1 , 1 825). In 1826 he completed a successful engagement in 
America, iind in 1828 his performances met with a very flattering 
recejition in Paris. On the 15th of December 1830 he appeared 
at Drury Lane as Werner, one of his most jiowerful impersona- 
tions. Jn 1833 lie jilayed in .Antony and Cleopatra, in Byron's 
Sardanapalus, and in King Lear. Already Macready had done 
something to encourage the creation of a modern English drama, 
and after entering on the management of Covent Garden in 1837 
he introduced Robert Browning’s Strafford, and m the following 
year Bulwer’s I^ady of Lyons and Richelieu, the principal charac- 
ters in which were among his most efiective parts. On the 10th 
of June 1838 lie gave a memoralile performance of Henry F., 
for whi('h Stanfield prepared sketehe.s, and the mounling was 
.superintended by Bulwcr, Dickens, Forster, Madisc, W. j. Imx 
and other friends. ’J'hc first production of Bulwcr’s Money took 
place under the artistic direction of Fount d’Orsay on the 8th of 
December 1840, Macready winning unmistakable success in the 
character of Alfred Evelyn. Both in his management of Covent 
Garden, which he resignc'd in 1839, and of Drury Lane, which he 
held from 1841 to 1843, he found his designs for the elevation 
of the stage frustrated by the ahsemee of aclecjuate public sup- 
port. In 1843-1844 he made a prosperous tour in the United 
States, but his last visit to that country, in 1849, was marred by 
a riot at the Astor Opera House, New York, arising from the 
jealousy of the ac tor Edwin Forrest, and resulting in the death of 
seventeen persons, who were shot by the military called out to 
quell the disturbance. Macready took leave of the stage in a 
farewell performance of Macbeth at Drury Lane on the 26th 
of February 1851 . The remainder of his life was spent in happy 
retirement, and he died at Cheltenham on the 27th of April 
1873. He had married, in 1823, Otherine Frances Atkins 
(d. 1852). Of a numerous family of children only one son und one 
daughter survived. In i860 he married Cecile Louise Frederica 
Spencer (1827-1908), by whom he had a .son. 

Macready's performances always displayed fine artistic per- 
ceptions developed to a high degree of perfection by very 
comprehensive culture, and even his least successful persona- 
tions had the interest resulting from thorough intellectual 
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Study. He belonged to the school of Kean rather than of 
Kemble; but, if his tastes were better disciplined and in some 
respects more refined than those of Kean, his natural tempera- 
ment did not permit him to give proper effect to the great tragic 
parts of Shakespeare, King Lear perhaps excepted, which 
afforded scope for his pathos and tenderness, the qualities in 
which he specially excelled. With the exception of a voice of 
good compass and capable of very varied expression, Macready 
had no especial physical gifts for acting, but the defects of his 
face and figure cannot be said to have materially affected his 
success. ! 

See Macreadv's Reminiscences, edited liy Sir Frederick Pollock i 
(2 vols., 1875); William Charles Macready, by William Archer (1890). | 

MACROBIUS, AMBROSIUS THEODOSIUS, Roman gram- 
marian and philosopher, flourished during the reigns of Honorius 
and Arcadius (395-423). He himself states that he was not a 
Roman, but there is no certain evidence whether he was of Greek 
or perhaps African descent. He is generally supposed to have 
been praetorian praefcct in Spain (399), proconsul ol Africa 
(410), and lord chamberlain (422). But the tenure of high 
office at that date was limited to Christians, and there is no evi- 
dence in the writings of Macrohius that he was a Christian. 
Hence the identifu'ation is more than doubtful, unless it be 
assumed that his conversion to Christianity was subsequent to 
the composition of his books. It is possible, hut by no means 
certain, that he was the Theodosius to whom Avianus dedicates 
his fables. 

The most important of his works is the Saturnalia, containing 
an account of tlu* discussions held at tht* house of Vettius 
Praetextatus (r. 325-385) during the holiday of the Saturnalia. 
It was written by the author for the benefit of his son Eustathius 
(or Eustachius), and contains a great variety of curious historical, 
mythological, (Titical and grammatical disquisitions. There is 
hut little attempt to give any dramatic character to the dia- 
logue ; in each book some one of the personages takes the leading 
part, and the remarks of the others serve only as occasions for 
calling forth fresh displays of erudition. The first book is devotetl 
to an inquiry as to the origin of the Saturnalia and the festivals 
of Janus, which leads to a history and discussion of the Roman 
calendar, and to an attempt to derive all forms of worship from 
that of the sun. The second book begins with a collection of 
hons mots, to which all present make their contributions, many of 
them being ascribed to Cicero and Augustus; a discussion of 
various pleasures, especially of the senses, then seems to have 
taken place, but almost the whole of this is lost. The third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth books are devoted to Virgil, dwelling 
respectively on his learning in religious matters, his rludorical 
skill, his debt to Homer (with a comparison of the art of the two) 
and to other (ireek writers, and the nature and extent of his 
borrowings from the earlier Latin poets. The latter part of the 
third book is taken up with a dissertation upon luxury and the 
sumptuary laws intended to check it, which i.s probably a dis- 
located portion of the second book. The seventh book consists 
largely of the discu.ssion of various phy.siological questions. 
The value of the work consists solely in the facts and opinions 
(juoted from earlier writers, for it is purely a compilation, and 
has little in its literary form to recommend it. The form of the 
Saturnalia is copied from Plato’s Symposium and Gellius’s 
Nodes aiticac’, the chief authorities (whose names, however, 
are not quotei’) are Gellius, Seneca the philosopher, Plutarch 
{Quaestiones cohmviales), Athenaeus, and the commentaries of 
Servius (excluded by some) and others on Virgil. We have also 
two books of a commentary on the Somnium Scipionis narrated 
by Cicero in his’ De republica. The nature of the dream, in 
which the elder Scipio appears to his (adopted) grandson, and 
describes the life of the good after death and the constitution of 
the universe from the Stoic point of view, gives occasion for 
Macrobius to discourse upon many points of physics in a series 
of essays interesting as showing the astronomical notions then 
current. The moral elevation of the fri^ment of Cicero thus 
preserved to us gave the work a popularity in the middle ages 
to which its own merits have little claim. Of a third work. 


De differentiis et societatihus graeci kUinique verbi, we only 
possess an abstract by a certain Johannes, identified with 
Johannes Scotus Erigena (9th century). 

See editions by L. von Jan (1848-1852, with bibliog. of previous 
editions, and commentary) and F. Eyssenhardt (1893 p Teubner 
text); on the sources of the Saturnalia sec H. Linke (1880) and 
G. Wissowa (1880). The grammatical treatise will be found in Jan's 
edition and H. Keil's GrammeUici latini, v. ; see also G. F. Schdmann, 
Commentatio macrobiana (1871). 

MACROOM,.a market town in the western part of county Cork, 
Ireland, on the river Sullane, an affluent of the Le^ 24^^ m, W. 
of Cork by the Cork & Macroom railway, of which it is the ter- 
minus. Pop. (1901), 3016. Besides a fine Roman Catholic church, 
a court house and barracks, Macroom possesses a modernized 
castle, which is said to have been founded by King John, though 
it is more probably attributable to Norman invaders. It was 
besieged more than once in the 17th century, and is said to have 
been the birthplace of Admiral Sir William Penn, whose more 
famous son founded Pennsylvania. Here some rebels of 1798 
were executed and their heads exhibited on the spikes of the 
castle gate. Macroom has trade in corn-milling, leather-work 
and dairy produce, and is a good centre for salmon and trout 
fishing. It is governed by an urban district council. 

MACUGNAGA, a village of Piedmont, Italy, in the province of 
Novara, 20 m. W.S.W. of Piedimulera, which is 7 m. S. of Domo- 
dossola by rail. Pop. (1901), 798. It is situated 4047 ft. above 
sea-level, and is 10 m. N.E. of the highest summit of Monte 
Rosa. It is frequented as a summer resort. 

MacVEAGH, WAYNE (1833- ), American lawyer and 

diplomatist, was bom near Phoenixville, Chester county, Pa., 
on the iQth of April 1833. He graduated at Yale in 1853, was 
admitted to the bar in 3856, and was district attorney of Chester 
county in 1859-1864, He held commands in militia forces raised 
to meet threatened Confederate invasions of Pennsylvania 
(1862-63). He became a leader in the Republican party, and 
wa.s a prominent opponent of his father-in-law, Simon Cameron, 
in the fight within the party in 1871. MaeVeagh was minister to 
Turkey in 1870-1871 ; was a member of the state constitutional 
convention of 1872-1873; was chairman of the “ MaeVeagh Comt 
mission,” sent in 1877 by President Hayes to Louisiana, which 
secured the settlement of the contest between thef two existing 
state governments and thus made possible the withdrawal of 
Federal troops from the state; and was attorney-general of the 
United States in i88j under l^esident Garfield, but resigned 
immediately after Garfield’s death. In 1892 he supported 
Grover Cleveland, the Democratic nominee for the presidency, 
and from 1893 to 1897 was ambassadox to Italy. He returned 
to the Republican party in 1896. In 1903 he was chief counsel 
of the United States before the Hague tribunal in the case regard- 
ing the claims of Germany, Great Britain and Italy against the 
i republic of Venezuela. 

MADACH, IMRE (1829-1864), Hunprian dramatist, was 
bom at Al.s6-Sztregova. He took part in the great revolution 
of 1848-49 and was imprisoned; on his return to his small 
estate in the county of Nogrdd, he found that his family life had 
meanwhile been completely wrecked. This only increased his 
natural tendeniy to melancholy, and he withdrew from public 
life till 1861, devoting his time mainly to the composition of 
his ( hief work, Az ember tragoedidja (“ The Tragedy of Man”). 
John Arany, then at the height of his fame as a poet, at once 
recognized the great merits of that peculiar drama, and MadAch 
enjoyed a short spell of fame before his untimely death of heart 
disea.se in 1864. In The Tragedy of Man MadAch takes us 
from the hour when Adam and Eve were innocently walking 
in the Garden of Eden to the time.s of the Pharaohs; then to 
the Athens of Miltiades; to declining Rome; to the period 
of the crusades; into the study of the astronomer Kepler; 
thence into the horrors of the French Revolution; into greed- 
eaten and commerce-ridden modem London; nay, into the 
ultra-Socialist state of the future, when all the former ideals 
of man will by scientific formulae be shown up in their hollow- 
ness; still further, the poet shows the future of ice-clad earth, 
when man will be reduced to a degraded brute dragging on the 
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misery- of his existence m a cave, in all these scenes, or 
rather anticipatory dreams, Adam, E\'c and the arch-ticnd 
Lucifer are the chief and constantly recurring personae dramaiis. 
In the end, Adam, despairing of his race, wants to commit 
suicide, when at the (Titical moment Eve tells him chat she is 
going to be a mother. Adam then i)ro.strates himself before 
God, who encourages him to hope and trust. The diction of 
the drama is elevated and pure, and although not meant for the 
stage, it has proved very effective at several public perfomiances. 

Conoerning Mtiddcb there is an ample literature, consisting mostly 
of elaborate articles by Charles S;j4s 2 (Th()2), Augustus Grognss 
(1872), B. Alexander (1871), M. Palagyi (i8qo), and others. 

MADAGASCAR, an island in the Indian Ocean, and after 
New Guinea and Borneo the largest island in the world, about 
a6o m. distant, at the nearest point, from the S.E. coast of 
Afric/a, from which it is separated by the Mozambique ('hannel. 
Since 1896 Madagjiscar has betm a French colony. It is Q95 m. 
in length from N to S., and about 250 m. in average breadth, 
although near the icntre it is nearly ;^0o in. across; its area is 
about 228,000 sq. ra., or not quite four times the extent of 
Englamd and Wales. It lies mainly between 44” and 50® E. 
Its northernmost point, Cape Amhro, in 12® S., inclines. 16® to 
the E. from the longitude of Cape St Mary, the southernmost 
point, in 25" 35' S,, so that the main axis of tlie island runs 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W. In its broad structure Madagascar 
consists of an elevated mountainous region, from 3000 to 
5000 ft. in altitude, occupying from two-fifths to a half of the 
centre and the eastern side of the island, around which are 
extensive plains at a much less elevation above the seii, and 
most developed on the western and north-west sides. But 
this lower region is broken up by masses of hills, with several 
elevated plateaus, csspecially in the south-west and south. 

Physical Features . — Madagascar has a very regular and compact 
form, with few indentations considtirmg its great extent of shore^linc. 
Jn general ouUim* it has a strong resemblance to the imprcssi »n ot a 
human ffnil- the left side. Along two-llurds of its eastern .side the 
coast is almost <1 straight line, without any inlet, 1'amaUve, tlu* chief 
port on this side of the island, being only jirotrctod by coral reels. 
North of this line, however, is Antongil Hay, a deep and wide inlet 
running northwards for alxmt 50 m.; farther north is Port Louqiie/, 
and at alniojii the extreme iioinl of the island is Diego-Suan*/ Bay, 
one of tlie finest harbours in the world. But tlie north-western 
side of Madagascar is broken up by a number ol inlets, some of them 
laiid-l(x;kcd and of considerable size. South of Cape St Andrew, 
the north-west angle of the island, the coast- line is unbroken until 
tlie estuary of the livi-r Onilaliy, or St ,\ugustine’s Hay, is rfadicd. 
Kounrlmg the stinthern end of the island, tluTC is no oilier inlet 
save the small bay north of Fort Dauphin, at the southern end of the 
straight line of coast already mentinued. 

The islaruls urounil Madagascar are few and unimportant. The 
lurgc.st are Ste Mane, near the eastern coast, a narrow i.slaiid about 
35 m. long* and Nossi-bf; (7./'.), larger and more com|)act in form, 
opposite Ampilsindiva Bay on the N.W. coast. F.xce]'>t the Minnow 
group, north of Nossi be, the rest arc merely rocky islets, chiefly of 
coral. 

Tlw shores of the greater portion of the southern half of the iskinil 
are low and flat, but in the northern half the coast is often liold and 
precipitous, the high land oecasionally approaching the sea. On 
the eastern sidt' the plains vary Inim to to 50 m. in breadth, but on 
the wcsteni side they exceed in some localities 100 m. From thcs<' 
coast-plains tlie ground riM^s by successive ranges of hills to the high 
interior land. 1'liis elev.ited region is broken in all directions by 
moimtain.s, from which the cr>^stalline rocks .show most frequently 
us huge bosses, and in certain regions present very varied and pictur- 
eaque outlines, resembling TiUnie castles, cathedrals, domes, pyramids 
and spires, 'ihe lughe.st mountain mass i.s centrally situated as 
regards the length ol the island, but more to the eastern side. This 
is the ancient extinct volcano AnkAratm, three of the highest points 
varying in elevation from 7284 to 80 ^5 ft above tlic sea, and from 
000 to 3(XK> ft. above the general level of the surrounding country, 
'lie loftiest of tliesi* is named T.si-afa-javona, i.c. " I'lial which the 
mists cannot climb.'' It had been supposed that AnkAratra was the 
highest point in the island, but in 1903 it was found that AmUSro, 
in the northern province of AntankArana, is about 9490 it. in altitude. 
Besides these uiglie»t points there are a considerable number of 
mountains in the central provinces of ImArina and Betsil6o and the 
intervening and snrrounmng districts; and in the BAra country 
the IsAlo range has Vam compared to tiie " Church Buttes and 
other striking features of thneenery of Utih. One of the finest 
of the Maila^scar mountains is an isolated mass near the northern 
poiut of the island called Ambbhitra. This is 4400 ft. high, and 


rising from land little .ibove th(' sea level, is well seen far out 
to .sea. 

In the elevated region of Madagascar are many fertile plains and 
valleys, the former being the dried-up beds of ancient lakes. Among 
these are BO-tsimitAtatra in Imferina, and Tsienimparlhy in 
supplying a large proportion of the rice required for live capitals of 
the.se two provinces. Still more spacious vallcy.s are the Antsi- 
hanaka country and the AnkAy district, between the two easkyrn 
lines of forest. The extensive coast plains on the western side of 
the island are chiefly in Ibdina (N.W.) and in MenaW* (S. of the Tslri- 
bihiiia Kiver); thok* on the c.'ist are widc.sl m the Taifasy country 
(S.IL). The water-parting for six-sevenths of the whole length of 
the island Ls much nearer the ca.stern tfian the western side, averag 
ing from 80 to (to m. from the sea. 'I'liere are no arid districts, 
except in the extreme south -west and toward.s the southern point of 
the tslantl. The general surface of the interior highland consists 
of bare rolling rnoor-like country, witli a great amount of red clay- 
like soil, while the valleys have a rich humus of bluish-black 
alluvium. 

The chief rivers flow to tlie west and north-west sides of the island. 
The eastern streams are all less in .size, except the Mangoro, which 
flows parallel with the coast. Few of them therefore are of much 
.sc^rvice for navigation, except for the light-draught native canoes; 
and all of them are more or less closed at their outlets by sand-bars. 
Beginning at the south-eastern point and going northwards, the 
principal nvers are the MananAra, MAnampAtrana, MAtitAnana, 
MAnanjAry, Mangoro, with its great affluent OnivA, Vohitra, MAnin- 
gory, and the A nUi nambAlana at the head of Antongil Bay. On the 
N.W. coast, going .sontliwards, arc the SofiA and MAhajamba, falling 
into MAhajAmlia Ba>', the B6tsiboka with the Ikopa— the great 
drains of the northern central provinces, forming unitedly the .second 
largest river of the island and falhng into BAiiibatoka Bay — the 
MAhavAry, Manambblo, 'rslnbihina or Onimainty, the third largest 
river, with its tribuUrie.. the K'ltsamby, MAlujilo and Mania, the 
MAroiidAva, Mangbky, probably the large.st river in the coiititry, 
with its important tributaries the Matsiatra, Manantanana and 
Kanomaitso, the Filicreiiana and OnilAhy. On the south coast are 
four eon.sidcrable streams, the large.st of which is the Mcnarandra. 
Of the we.stern rivers the BAtsibbka can be a.sciuuletl by small 
steamers for alxnit ii.k) m., and tlio Tsiriblhina is al.so navigable for 
a con.siderablc distance. The former is about 300 m. long ; the latter 
somewliat le4>,s, but by its alllueiiLs spreads over a greater extent of 
country, as also docs the Mangdky. The rivers an; all crossed fre- 
quently by rocks- bars, which oi'le*n form grand wnterfalls. The 
eastern rivers cut their way through the ram}>arts of the iiigh land 
by magnificent gorges amidst dense forest, and descend by a succ.es- 
sion ol rapids and cataracts. 1 he Matitanana, whose falls were lirst 
seen by the writer in 187O, de.sceiids at one plunge some 400 It.; 
and on the Vbhitrn Kiver, whose valley is followed by the railway, 
there are also many fine waterfalls. 

On the eastern side of Madagascar the contest between I hi' fre.sh 
water of the rivers and the sc'a has caused the formation ol a I'.liam 
of lagoons for nearly 300 ra. In many pUce.s these look like a river 
following the coast line, but frequently they spread out into exten- 
sive slK-ets of water. By cutting about 30 m. of canal to connect 
them, a continuous waterway could be formed for 270 m. along the 
coast 'I'liis has already been done for about 55 m. lictwccn Ivbn- 
drona and Andovoranto, a service of small steamers forming part 
of the communication between the coast and the capital. Besides 
these lagoons, there* are few lakes of any sizv in Madaga.scar, although 
there were some very extensive lakes in a reeent geological q>och. 
Of the largest of these, the Alaotra Lake in the Aiitsih«uuka plain 
is the relic; it is about 25 m. long. Next comes Kinkbny, near 
Maroambitsy Bay (N. W. coa.st) , almiit 16 m. long, and then Itisy, 
in we.steni Imeriha, alxjut half as large. There is also a salt lake, 
'rsimAnampetsbtsa (S. W. coast) , aliout as large as Alaotra. 

There is now no active volcano in Madagascar, but a large number 
of extinct cones are found, some apparently of very recent formation. 
Some miles .south of Bi6go-Suarez is a huge volcanic mountain, 
Ambihitra, with scores of subsidiary cones on its slopes and around 
its base. About 40 m. south-west of AntanAnarlvo there is a still 
larger extinct volcano, Ankaratra, with an e>xten.siv<' lava field 
surrounding it; whih* near Bake Itasy arc some 200 volcanic cones. 
Another group of extinct volcanoes is in the VAki lankaratra dls 
trici, S.W. of AnkAratra. Many others exist in o' ncr parts of the 
island (see § Geolo/^v). Slight shocks of carthqua*ce are felt every 
year, and hot springs occur at many places. Several of these are 
sulphurous and medicinal, and have been found efficacious in skin 
diseases and in internal complaints. 

(rcn/of^y. — Madagascar may be divided into two very distinct 
geological regions, viz. (I ) the Archoan Region, which extends over 
the central and eastern portions of the islaind and oocuptes about 
two- thirds oi its whole area, and is composed of crj^talunc schists; 
and (1 1 .) the Western Region, of sedimentary rocks, including the re- 
maining third of the i.sland, in the centre of which, however, is an 
isolated patch of Archean rocks, near Capo St Andrew. There are 
also found in both regions numerous masses of igneous roc^, both 
plutonic and volcanic, in some places of considerable extent, which 
pierce through and overflow the earlier formations. 
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to S.S.W.), but in its ‘western portion the strike is frequently from 
K.N.W. to S.S.E. In both cases the strike ot the rooks is coincident 
with the direction of sevenU large valleys, which mark huge faults 
in the crystalline rocks. Almost tbt' whole of this region is covered 
by a red soil, often ol great thicknens, winch resembleB and is often 
described as “ clay," but is really decomposed rock, chiefly gneiss, 


, (biotitr) 

rock is therefore a homblende-granititC'gnciM. 


1 . The Archtan Rsgiem.^ — This region, nearly coincident with the 
mountainous upper portion of the island, is chiefly composed of the 
following crystalline rocks : gneiss, which is tht* most common of 
them all, quart/ite and qiiarix-schist, with occasional beds of crystal- 
line limestone and mica-^schist, although tliis latter rock is very rare. 

The gneiss is irtostly but occasionally ^unkish, its essential ^ _ _ 

constituents (feldspar and iiuart7,) being almost always associated | redden^ with oxidized magnetite. 

with dark mica (biotitr) and hornblcndo m variable quantity. The j 11. The Sedimentary Renton. — The sedimentary rock.s extend 

(iranitc — more | tinuously along the western side of Madagascar, following the coast* 

line ; in the north tliese series of strata are only 
from 20 to 30 m. across, but farther south they 
reach a breadth of nearly too ra., whfle opposite 
the Dttsilf‘0 ])rDvincc they extend nea/rly half across 
the island. A narrow band, of .Cretaceous ago, 
-occurs also on the east coast, .for about 120 m., 
between Vktomkndry and MAnanjkry. The follow- 
ing formations are represented : — 

X. Primary. It is tiiought that ceftain beds of 
slaty rocks, which have been recognized at diilerent 
pkccH, may belong to some of the Primary strata. 
Some siliceous schists of the Permian age were dis- 
covered in 1008 in the valley of the Sikamtura, 
south of the Onilkhy, or Augustine Kiver (S.W. 
coast). '1 hese contain reptilian remains, ana also 
clear imprints ol leaves of the Glossopteria indiea, 
as well as other indications of an ancient vegeta- 
tion. In tlic same region conglomerates have been 
found containing enormous blocks, apparendy 
brought by glacial action, and said to be identical 
in character with those described as existing in the 
Transvaal. I'rue coal has also been obtained in 
the same district, the deposits varying from a 
third to half a metre in thickness. 

2. Secondare'. The lowest members of these rest 
directly upon the central moss of crystalline rocks, 
and consist of sandstones, conglomerates and 
shales, which have been supposed by .some to 
belong to the Trias, without, however, the dis- 
covery of any fossil necessary to confirm this 
supposition, except some silicified trunks of trees. 
I’hesc beds are most probably lower members of 
the J urassic series. Wiisl ward of and above these 
strata, the Middle and Upper Jurassic formations 
are found (Lias, Lower Oolite, Oxfordian, &c.), 
with well-mark^ and numerous fossils {Ammo- 
nites, Nerinaea, Nattca, Astarte, Phynchonella, 
Echinodermata, &c.) ; then the Cretaceous rocks, 
both these and the Jurassic senes bein^ largely 
developed, the Cretaceous fossils including Jvwx- 
ttlus, belemnites, Ostrea, Grypkaea^kc,^ and some 
very large Ammonites {Pachy discus). The Second- 
ary’ strata show generally a very slight dip west- 
wards and are consequently almost horizontal. 
They do not seem to have been greatly disturbed, 
although faults occur here and there. 

3. Tertiary. A small strip of coast of Eocene 
age is known near TuUear (S.W. coast), and rocks 
of the same period occurtn N6ssi-U‘, at MAhajamba 
Bay, and at Di6go-Suarez, with Nummulitos and 
other iorammifera. Near the latter locality, beds 
of Oligocene age have been noticed, consisting of 
coarse limestones. 

4. Quaternary and Recent. A narrow baud of 
these dej)osits extends along the west coast, from 
north of Cape St Andrew nearly to the extreme 
southern point of the island. But the most notice- 
able ol these arc those in the ancient bed of the 
Akotra Lake, which formerly extended far south- 
wards along the valley of the Mang6ro; «dso those 
in the marshes of Antsirab^ aild of Ifknja, in the 
Ikopa valley (the great rice plain west pf the 
capital), and also in the plain of Tsknimp^lhy in 
BetsU^o, and especially the recent de];osits of 
Amp^tnba.zimba, north-west of l^ake Itesy, dis- 
covered in 1902. These beds, rich in sub-fossil 
remains, have yielded important additions to our 
knowledge of the extinct fauna of the island. 
(See g Palaeontology.) 

Igneous Rocks. (1) Plutonic rocks. — The ancient 
or pi u tonic igneous rocks (including granite, syen- 
ite, diorite, gabbro, porphyry, porphyrite, norite 
and retinite) appear at various points of the two 
previously described regions. In the Archean region the gneiss is 
very often found passing into granite, but certain granitic masses 
have a sufficiently distinct character. In the midst of the sedimen- 
tary region are two well-recognized masses of plu tonic rocks, belonging 
to the syenites, sometimes quartziferous in structure. (2) Volcanic 
rocks. — Recent volcanic eruptive rocks (including rhyolite, trachyte, 
phonolite, andesite and basalt) have been examined at a numoer 
of points throughout both the geological regions 43! the island. In 



frequently gianititc— occurs In several places, as well as pyroxene- 
granulite, serpentine, argillate, &c.; and gold is found widely dis- 
seminated, as well as other metals, but these latter, as far as at pre- 
sent known, except iron, are not abundant. The general strike of 
the rocks is the same as that of the trend of the island itself (N.N.K. 

1 In the apparent absence of any Cambrian fonnation above them, 
then' is littie doubt that these rocks are Archean, although this 
cannot be absolutely proved. 
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the Archean region these are very noticeable near Lake ItAsy, in 
the massif of Ank^atra (an ancient volcano) and in VAkinaukAratra 
(at B6t^o, Antsiral)^, &c.) ; while there are numerous outflows of 
(loleritic rocks, profjably from faults, along the eastern side of the 
island and almost parallel witli the coast line. In the sedimentary 
region volcanic rocks are very numerous; the most extensive* of 
these Is a tract of country, more than t<o m long, on the west coast, 
where the basalt has overllowetJ the Cretaceous strata. It must be 
remembered that the' geology of Madagascar is still only known in 
its broad features.* 

Minerals and Metals - 'J'he country has con.sid(‘ral)le mineral 
wealth. Gold i.*> hmnd almost all over the region ol crystalline rocks, 
except in and around the Antsih^naka province, the richest aurifer- 
ous chstnctb being a band ol country parallel with the east coast and 
spreading at its southern end into the interior; and another tract, 
whose centre is uhoul 100 m. N. oi the capital (see Industries, Ac.). 
Silver has been detected in certain galenas, and also platinum; 
copper luus Ix'eri found in various tocalities, as well as zinc, lead, 
nickel, antimony and manganese, but none of these metals lias yet 
been di.scovered in sutlicient quantities for prohtable working. Iron, 
on the contrary, especially magnetite, is found abundantly and has 
lor long been wor^ ed by the Malagasy with the simple apphances 
brought bv their aueeslors trom their original home in the Far East. 
The principal seats ol the natu'e industry are on the edge of the 
upper (orest, \vher«‘ charcoal is easily procured. 'I'he lollowing 
precious hIoucs are reporleil : corundum (rubies and .sapjihires), 
neryl, topaz, zircon, garnet, amazun-stone, lourmahne, tdlcn in 
large crystals, and variously coloured quartz, also often found in 
crystals < it great size. Hitumeii and petroleum have been found; 
graphite is plentiful, and sulphur, salt, saltpetre and lime arc also 
procured On the north-west coast thm beds of lignite occur, and 
coal has been found m the valley ol the SAkameira. 

PalneanUdoi'v - Kesearches in various parts of the Island have 
revealed the e\islence, in a sublossil state, of the bones of numerous 
birds ot the tamily StrutJndae. These have been arranged in twelve 
species, belonging to two genera, Aef^vorms and Mullerornis, which 
N’arieil in .size from that of a bust.ird to birds much exceeding an 
o.stricl'., and iivalliiig the recently e.xtinct moa of New Zealand, the 
largi-sl species being about To ft in height. One species of these 
great uingless birds laid an egg which is the largest known, being, 
12.1 in. by Oil m. Associated with these remains there have beeii 
found tlio.se ol many other birds, including a hawk, a duck, a darter, 
a .spoonbill, a heron, a rail and a wild-goose, some oi these being 
much larger than any now inhabiting Madagascar, in the same 
beds the temains of two, if not three, species of hijipopotamus ha\e 
been found, about Iwo-lhirds the size of the living South African 
specic.s; also the bones and carapace, &c., of gigantic tortoises, and 
the bones of a crocodile, now extinct on the coast and tivers, but 
still living in the two chief lakes; also the remains of a river-hog, 
of a sjiecies of'swine, and of a slender-legged form of zebu-ox. Neat 
the .south-west coast the* skull ot a largi* Icniuroul animal was dis- 
i^overed in i8(m, much longer Ilian that ol any living lemui, the 
animal being probably three times the size of any previously known 
Madagascar Jemuroid. baler still, in iHoq and .subsequently, the 
bones of two other creatiire.s of the same suborder have been dis 
covered, one of them indicating an aiiiTiial much larger than a 
man. Many of these birds and animals were ])rol)abl\ coutcni 
poraneous with the earliest human inhabitants of Madagascar. Th 
remains of two species ol Kclentata have been found, as well 
as those of several species of small Rodents, also of a Carnivoie 
(Crvptoprnrta), a larger variety of the species still living in the 
island. 

In the (le|K>sits of a much more remote era than those already 
.spoken of -the Jura.ssic- the bones of some enormous terre.strud 
lizards have been brought to light, belonging to Sauropodou.s 
Dinosaurs ol the genera Tiothriospondvlu^ ami I'ltanosaurus, and to 
a Theropod ol the genus MegalosaHrus. In the beds of the Lower 
Oolite portions ot the .skull of a reptile re.sembling the gavial of the 
Ganges had been previously discovered, from which a new genus 
called Steneosaurus has been founded. Since the lTen< h occupation 
(1895) considerable additions have been made to our knowledge of 
the fossil fauna of Madagascar from res('arc-lu*.s made both on the west 
and south-west coast (at H£*loand Ambdlisatrana) and in the interior 
(at Antslrab^), e.speciallv in the ticli de^nisits near I'sarazAza (AmpAs- 
ambazimba), to the north west of Lake ItAsv. From these various 
localities the subfossil reniains' of thirteen or fourteen extinct species 
of lemuroid animals (including tlie gigantic species already men- 
tioned) have been obtained, and have lx*cn classified under five new 
genera: viz. Megaladapis (^ sp), Valaeopropitheius sp.), Archai’o- 
lemur (i sp), Pradvlemur (i sp ) and Iladrnpithei us (i sp ), together 
with three new .s|>ecies of lemur. Of these, the Arehaeolemurs seem 
to have combined the characteristics of lemuroid animals with tho.se 
of the monkeys, while Hadropithecus is pronounced to be the nearest 
known link with them. A list of all the fossils of the island known 
in 1895, hut omitting the vertebrates above mentioned, included 

' I'or most of the information here given on the geology^ the 
writer is indebted to Captain Mounc>Tes, chef de services des 
mines, and the Rev. R. Huron, F.G.S., F.L.S. 


140 species, 2 belonging to the Mollusca, Foraminifera, Echinodermala, 
Actinozoa and Idantae; but the researches of French geologists made 
the total number of Madagascar fossils known in 1907 to be not 
fewer than 280 species. 

Climate. — In the high interior the climate resembles tliat of the 
temperate zones, although six-sevenths of the island are within the 
tropics; tliere is no intense heat, and it is quite cold, occasionally 
touching freezing point, during the nights of the cool season. These 
parts of the country arc tolerably healthy for ICuropeans. Hut the 
coasts are mucJi hotter, especially on the western side, as is also the 
interior west of the highland region ; and from the large amount of 
inansli and lagoon on the coasts, malarial fever is common and 
frequently Jatal, both to Europeans and to natives from the interior. 
Epidemic.s oi infiuenza and fever have been very prevalent of late 
years in the central provinces. I'he .seasons are two — the hot and 
rainy .season from November to April, and the cool and dry season 
during the rest of the year; this remark applies chiefly to the inferior, 
for ram falls throughout the year 011 the eastern coast, which is 
expo.sed to the vayiour laden south-east trade winds. The rainfall 
diminishes as one goes westward and e.spccially south westward, 
there being very little rain 111 the south-west comer of the island. 
No .snow IS known, even on the loftiest mountains, but thin ice is 
occa-sionally .seen; and hail-showers, often very destructive, are 
irequeiit in the rainy season. Terrific thunderstorms are also 
comnioti at that period; watcrsjxjuts are sometimes seen; and a.s the 
Indian Ocean cyclone region touches the eastern coast, hurricanes 
occur fvery few yeais, at rare intervals ascending into the interior 
liighland. The yearly rainfall of the Itneriiui pioviiice (Antanin- 
aiivo) averages about m.; accurate statistics as to that ot other 
jiarts of the island are not available; but on the cast coast it appears 
to be about double that of the interii)!*; in the south east consider- 
ably more than that amount; while at Morondava (w'est coast) it is 
given as atioiit 21 in. annually, and at Tullear (scuith-west coast) as 
only loin. At Tamatav' (east coast) the mean annual temperature 
is given as 7b-5®, while at the capital it is about oo ’; the tempera- 
lure of Antandnarivo resembles that ol Naples < r iVilemio'* The 
lollowing table gives the mean of two dilleienl sets of government 
returns of mean rainfall: Aiitaminarivo, 1 V’o mni,; Tamatave, 
E. coast, i8(>y mm.; FaralangAna, S.E. coast, 2H0} mm.; Diego- 
Suarez, N. end of island, iigt* mm. ; Morondava, W. coast, .54 y mm. ; 
Tullear, S.W. coast, 273 mm.; Marovoay, W. interior, 1413 mm. 

The fauna of Madagascar, w hile drlicienl in most of the 
characteristic trojucal forms ot Hie, is one ol great interest to the 
naturalist from its remote all nilies, much of its animal lile having 
Asiatic rattier than African relationships. 'J lie central portions of 
the island, from their generally bare and tr<*ele.ss cimracter, are poor 
in living creatures; but the lower country, and es]:eciallv tlie fore.sts 
and coast plains, are lairly well stocked. But it is noticeable that 
irany .species have a very limited range. Although a continental 
iHand, it posse.sses no large quadruped.s — none ol the larger carni- 
vorous, ungulate, prolioscoid or quadnimanous animals; but it is 
the headquarters ol the Lemuroidca, no few'cr than thirty-nmc species 
cf which are found in its forc-sts and wooded plams. Some of these 
creatures are highly s]'eciali/<*d, while the curious aye-aye [Chiromys 
V adagascariensts), an allied form, is one of the most remarkable 
animals knowm, forming a genus and family by itsell. Its whole 
structure is strangely modified to enable it to yirociire the wood- 
btiring larvae which form its food. Other i)eculiar animals are 
twenty-three Sl eek's of the Centetidae, a family ol the liisectivora 
almost confined to Madagascar; while of the Carnivora there are 
several small creatures belonging to the civets {Vwcvridac). 'J’he 
largest of these ferociou.s animals, also forming a genus and family by 
it.sclf, is the Cryptoprocta ferox\ it is a plantigrade animal, 3 It. long, 
but very like on enormous w'oasel, and attack.s other animals with 
tin* grcatc.st ferocity. The Island contains twenty-five species of 
b-Tts, mostly of Alrican, but some of Indian, affinities. African 
liump^d cattle were introduced several hundred years ago and now 
exist ill large herds all over the country. The fat’ tailed shf*c*p, goats 
and sw'iue have also been naturalized, as well as all kinds of donu'stic 
poultry. 

'J’he avi- fauna is much richer than the mammalian, and, although 
wanting the largest birds as well as the most brilliantly coloured, 
ccmijirises two hundred and sixty siwcies, half of which are endemic. 
Many ol the binls an* remarkable not so much for their shape or 
colouring as for their distant relationships; many l)elong to peculiar 
genera, and some arc so i.solated that new' families have had to be 
formed for their reception. 'I'here is a large vanety of perching 
bird.s, including several species of brilliant plumage — sun-birds, 
kingfishers, rollers and flycatchers, Ac. ; kites, haw’ks and owls are 
numerous, and the lakes and marshes alxnind with water-fowl and 
herons, ibises, &c. 

'riie island is free from deadly serpents, but contains two or throe 


-See “On a Collection of l^ossils from Madagascar," by R. B. 
Newton, Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. (Feb. 1895). 

=* I'he following are figures of mean temperature, kindly supplied 
by the Rev. E. Colin, S.J., director of the observatory : Difego- 
Suarez, N., 79®; Fkrafangina, S.E. coast, 75®; MkrovoAy, W. intr., 
81®; Mdrondkva, W. coast, 77®; TullSiu:, S.W. coast, 78®. 
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small species of boa ; crocodiles abound in the rivers and lakes ; and 
numerous species of lizard, cliameleou and tree-frog inhabit the 
woods, Madagascar may be considered as one of Uie headquarters 
of the Chamaeleomdae, tor of tlic fifty known species no fewer than 
twenty-five have already been described from the island. Many of 
these are of curious form, with remarkable developments of the 
]*lates of the head and projecting horns and spines. 'I herc are 
several tieculiar tortoises, but the gigantic species are now found 
alive only on the httle island of Aldabra, to the north. The insect 
life comprises many brilliantly -coloured beetles, butterflies (about 
eight hundred species of which arc known), moths, locusts, spiders 
and flies, and also noxious spiders, with scorpions and centipedes. 
The river fishes belong chiefly to the family Lhyomididac\ many of 
them are of brilliant and bizarre appearance, with strongly con- 
trasted colours in bands and spot-*. Tliose found in the coast waters 
do not differ materially from the widely spread Indian Ocean species. 

As a whole, the Madagascar fauna is marked by a strong inuiviJu- 
ality, which would apjxiar to bo tlie result of long isolation from 
the other zoological “ regions." The Asiatic and Malayan affinitioi 
of many of its animals, as well as the physical conditions of the bed 
of the Indian Ocean, make it highly probable that Madagascar, 
wliile once forming part of Africa, is the chief relic of a considerable 
archipelago formerly connecting tlial continent with Asia, its other 
portions being shown by groups of small islands, and by coral atolls 
and shoals, which are gradually disa])peariiu» beneath the waves. 
These questions have been fullv treated by Dr A. R. Wallace in his 
Geographical Distrihuhnn 0/ Ammah (vol. 1. ch. ix., 187(1) and 
Island Life, ch. xix. (1880). 

I'lora. — The flora of Madagascar is one of great interest One of 
its most prominent features is the belt of forest round .i large ]»art 
of the island at no great distance frotu tlie sea, and generall y following 
the coast-line. This forest is densest on the eist side, and for about 
120 m. forms a double hne, the lower one being much the broader 
and averaging 30 m. across, but iittiining a briMdth ol Oo or 70 m. 
on the north-east, near Antongil Bay. I'he vegetation on the western 
side ol the island is much less dense, often app(iariiig as scattered 
clumps ol Iret^s on savannah-like plains rather than continuous 
fore.st; while in the south west, where the rainfall is very scanty, 
the vegetation is largely of fleshy leaved and spiny plant-s — aloes 
and cacti (the latter introduced), with several species ol Kuphorbra, 
as well as numerou.s lianas, one of which {Intisy) yields india-rublw. 
It is estimated that there are about 30,000 sq. ra. of forest-covered 
country in Madagascar, or about oiie-eighth of its whole surface, 
'i lie vegetation of the forests, the almhdant epiifliytes, the tree- 
mosses, the fdiriy ferns and the viviparous character of many of the 
ferns, show cleaidy how abundant the rainfall is in the eastern forest 
region. This contains a large variety of hard-wooded and valuable 
timber trees, including .species of ll'cinmanma [Lalbna ‘), Elaeucarpus 
( I'odnana), Dalbergia ( V odmboana) , Nuxia {V tHanwana) y Podocarpus, 
a pine, the sole sjK'cies in the island {Hdtatra), Tumbourissa {Ambora), 
Neobaronm {llarahdra), Ocotea (Varofigy) and i^robably ebony, 
Diospyros sp., &c. 'I'he following trees are characteristic of Mada- 
gascar vegetation, .some of them being endemic, and others very 
prominent features in the landscape : the traveller's- tree {Urania 
spec 4 osa), with its graceful crown of plantain-like leaves growing 
like an enormous fan at the top ol a tall trunk, and affording a supply 
of ])ure cool water, every part of the Irtr being of some service in 
building; the Raphia (rofia) palm {Sugus ruffia)\ tlie tall fir-likc 
C asuarina eqmseUfolia or beefwood tree, very prominent on thu 
eastern coast, as well as .s<;vi:ral sjiecies of screw-pine (Pandanus); 
tlie Madagascar spice {RauinEara madagascariensis) , a large forest 
tree, with fragrant fruit, leaves and bark; a beautiful-leaved .specie.s 
of Calophvllnm; and the Tangena {Tanghinia uenemflua), formerly 
employed as a poison ordeal. On the lagoons and lower reaches of 
the rivers the Viha {Typhonodorum lindlcyanum) , an arum endemic 
to Madagascar, grows in great profusion to a height of 12 or 13 ft. 
and has a white spathc more than a foot in length; and on'the 
western coast dense tluckcts of mangrove line the cnnjks and rivers. 
In the interior rivers is found the curious and beautiful lace-leaf 
jilant {Ouvirandra fenestralis) , with an edible tuberous root. On 
the western side of the island the baobab, tlie tamarind, the rotra 
{Eugenia sp.), the rofia palm, and several species of fan -palm 
{Hyphaene) and of Ficus are prominent; and the mango (introduced) 
grows to a large tree. In the generally bare inb-nor highlands, 
large trees, species of Ftcus {Amdnlana, Avidvy, Ndnoka, Addbo, 
<iicc.), often mark the position of the old towns; and some of these, 
as Amb6him^inga, Vohilena, &c., arc surrounded by remnants of the 
original forest, which formerly covered large portions of tlie interior. 
The most prominent tree in the central province is now the Cape- 
lilac {Melia azederfick) introduced about 1823; and since the French 
conquest several species of eucalyptus liave been planted in vast 
numbers by the road sides. These have given quite a new abject 
to the vegetation, while bright colour is imparted by species of 
Bougainvillea and Poinsetiia. In the eastern forests palms, bamboos, 
lianas and tree-ferns, as well as species of Dracaena, are found. 

Although flowers growing on the ground or on shrubs are not 
conspicuous for nuniber or beauty, there are many fine flowering 
trees, such as Poinciana regia, presenting a mass of scarlet flowers; 

* The words in parentheses are the native Malagasy names. 


ColvilUa racemosa, with yellow flowers; Asirapaea WaUickii, striking 
attention from its abundant flowers; and species of Cryptosiegia. a 
purple-flowered creeper, and Strongylodon, another creeper with 
cream-coloured blossoms. Among attractive plants are species 
of Hibiscus, Euphorbia, Buddleia, Ixora, Kiichingta, Clemaiis, &c. 
On the east coast two orchids, species of Angraecum, with large white 
waxy flowers, one with an extraordinarily long spur or nectary, 
attract the attention of every traveller during June and July by 
their abundance and beauty. Some 320 species of fern have been 
collected, and there are large numbers of spiny and prickly 
plants, as well as numerous grasses, reeds and rushes, many of 
them of great service in the native manufactures of mats, hats, 
baskets, &c. 

The Rev. R. Baron divides the flora into three distinctly marked 
" regions," which run in a longitudinal direction,. following approxi- 
mately the longer axis of the island, and are termed respwtively 
eastern, western and central. The central includes the elevated 
highland of the interior, while the eastern and westerfi include the 
forest belts and most of the wooded country and coast plains. Of the 
4100 known plants — of which about three-fourths are endemic- 
composing the Madagascar flora, there are 3^92 Dicotyledons, 248 
Monocotyledons and 31 )0 Acotyledons. Of lliese, the orders most 
largely repres nteJ (together with their specie.s) are : Leguminosae, 
346; Filices, 318; C'ompositae, 281; Euphorbiaccae, 228; Orchideae, 
T70; C>’XJeraccae, if)o; Riibiaceac, 147; Acanthaceae, 131; Gra- 
mincae,! 30. The numlier of endemic genera now known is 148. Of the 
3178 species 1 plants whose localities have been determined, 35 % 
arc peculiar to the eastern region, 27-5 % to the central, and 22 % 
to the western. One natural order, Chlaenaceae, is strictly confined 
to Madagascar, " A small proportion of the species are Asian, but 
not African ; and the flora 01 the mountains corres^nds closely with 
that of tlie great ranges of the tropical zone 01 Africa." " The 
general plan of the flora follows thoroughly the same lines as that of 
the tropical regions of the Old World." 

Among the ^ood-gi^'ing plant? are rice — the staff of life to the 
majorit\' of the Malagasy — in many varieties, maize, millet, manioc, 
yams, sweel-potatocs, arrowroot, which is largely used l>y the western 
tribes— us well as numerous vegetables, many of them of foreign 
introduction. The fruits-— the majority of which are introduced — 
are the banana, peach, loquat, pineapple, mango, melon, grape, 
quince, plum, apple, mulberry, orange, lemon, citron, guava, Chin^- 
guava. Cape -gooseberry, fig, raspberry, tomato, Ac. Several spices 
arc grown, mcluding ginger, capsicum,’ Ac. ; sugar-cane, coffee, indigo, 
vanilla, tobacco, cotton, hemp, gourds, dye-woods, gums, mulberry 
and other tr es and plants for silk-culture, are also among the vege- 
table productions ; gum-copal was formerly, and india-rubber is still, 
an important article of export. 

Provinces and Towns, — The island may be divided into dis- 
tricts or provinces, which in the main indicate tribal divisions. 
Of these tribal territories the following may be distinguished, 
taking them in three main divisions, from north to south : 
(i) Eastern : Antank^irana, occupying the northern peninsula; 
the rountr>' of the B6tsimisiraka, who inhabit a long extent 
of the coast plains, about 500 m. in length; parallel with this 
for about a third of it, and between th^ two lines of forest, is the 
B^zAnoz^no country. South again are the districts of the 
Taimbahoaka, the Taim6r(), the Taif 4 .sy and the Taisika; and 
at the south-eastern corner are the Tanosy. (2) Central ; the 
districts of Tsimih^ty and the Sih^inaka; Imiirina, the Hova 
province; the Bclsileo; the Tan^ila or foresters; the B^ra; 
and tlie emigrant Tano.sy. (3) Western : the people from 
almost the northern to the southern extremities of the island 
are known as .S^kali^va, but consist of a number of distinct 
tribes— the Tib6ina, the M&ilaka, the Tam 4 nab^, and the 
Fiher^nana, &c. South of these last are the Mihafkly, with 
the Tundrdy at the extreme south. There are no distinctly 
marked boundaries between any of these tribal territories; and 
west of I marina and Betsileo there is a considerable extent of 
country with hardly any population, a • kind of “ no-man’s- 
land.” There are numerous subdivisions of most of the 
tribes. 

The capital, Antananarivo (pop. 69,000), in the highlands of 
Im^rina, and Tamatilve (pop. 4600), on the cast coast and 
the chief seaport, are separately described. Majunga (properly 
Mojangii, pop. 5300) on the north-west coast, just nortii of 
16° S., and Di6go-Suare2, are important ports for foreign trade, 
the latter being also a fortified naval and military station. 
Other ports and towns are M^ihandro, Mdnanjllry (S.E. coast, 
pop. 4500), Tullear (S.W. coast), and Fiankrants6a (pop^ 
6200), the chief town of the BitsU 4 o. There are very few 
places besides these with as many as 2000 people. 
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ln'hahitants.--l\it population is somewhat under two and 
three-quarter millions,^ including some 10,000 or 11,000 Euro- 
peans, and a smaller number of Indian, Arab, and other Asiatics, 
mostly small traders found in the seaports, the Chinese being 
found in every town of any size. The island, it will he seen, 
is very .sparsely inhabited; the most densely peopled pro\ance 
is that of Im^rina with (joo5) 3^^8,000 inhabitants. The natives, 
collectively known as Malagasy, are divided into a considerable 
number of tribes, each having its distinct customs. Although 
geographically an African island, the majority of its inhabi- 
tants are derived, the lighter portion of them from the Malayo- 
Polyncsian .stock, and the darker races from the Melanesian. 
This is inferred from their similarity to the peoples of the 
Indian and Pacific archipelagoes in their physical appearance, 
mental habits, customs, and, above all, in their language. 
Their traditions also poin! in the same direction. There is, 
however, tm undoubted African mixture in the western and 
some other tribes. There is also an Aral) element both on the 
north-west and south-east coasts; and it appears that most 
of the families of thf ruling classes in all parts of the i.sland arc* 
descended from Arabs, who married native women. Jt is 
believed that there arc traces of an aboriginal people (the 
Vazimha), who occupied portions of llu; interior before the 
advent of the present inhabitants, and these appear to have 
been a somewhat dwarfish race, and lighter-coloured than the 
Malagasy generally. The Ht')va became the dominant tribe 
from the beginning of the i(>th century ; they appear to be the 
latest immigrants, and are the lightest in colour; and they are 
also the most intelligent and civilized of all the peoples inhabiting 
the island. 

The most striking proof of the virtual unity of the inhabitanUs 
of Madagascar is that substantially but one language is .spoken 
over the whole country. The Malay affinities of Malagasy were 
noted in the 16th centur}^; indeed, the second and fifth bcK)ks 
published upon the country (in 1603 and 1613) were comparative 
vocabularies of tliesc two languages. Later investigations have 
confirmed the conclusions thus early arrived at ; and Van der 
Tuuk, Marre de Marin and W. Iv ( ousins have shown con- 
clusively the close relationships b<*1ween the language of the 
Malagasy anti those of the Malayo- Polynesian regions ; similar 
connexions exist, especially in grammatical construction, b(!tween 
the Malagasy and Melanesian language's. The Malagasy had 
never inNTnted for themselves a written ('haracter, and had 
consequently no manuscripts, inscriptions or books, until their 
language was reduced to writing, and its orthography settled by 
English missionaries. Their speech nevertheless is very full m 
many of its verbal and other forms, while it also c'xhibits some 
curious deficiencies. It is very soft and musical, full of vowels 
and lif|uids, and free from all liarsh gutturals. Native oratory 
abounds in figures, metaphors and parables: and a large number 
of folk-tales, songs and legends, together with the very numerous 
proverbs, give ample evidenei* of the mental ability and imagin- 
ative powers of the Malagasy. 

Native society in Inierr.jii amon|> the llova w’as formerly divulecl 
into throe ^reat clasMOs : the Andrlana, (W nobles; the Hova, treemen 
or enrarooners; and the Aiidevo, or slaves; but those last became tree 
by a procliuiuition issued 111 i8yti. I'lie Aiidriaiia arc, strictly speak- 
ing, royal cUns, beinn descendants of petty kings who were comiuerod 
or otherw'is(‘ lost their anthnritv through the ineroasing power of the 
iincestors of the reigning familv. 1'hoir descoiulanls retained certain 
honours in virtue of their royal origin, such as special terms of saluta- 
tion, the use ol the smaller scarlet umbrella (the larger one was the 
mark of royal rank), llu* right to build a ])artieular kind of tomb, &c. ; 
lliey also enjoved t'xemptum from certain gov'^ernment service, and 
from some nunishmenls for crime The HcWh “ or commoners form 
the mass of the population ol lni6riiia. They are composed of a 
large mimlier of tribes, who usually intermarry strictly among them 
selves, as mdwd do families, so that property and land may be kept 
together. The third great division was the slave population, which 
since iHob has become merged in the mass of the people The 

1 The census taken in 1905 gives 2, (>04,000 as the total population, 
but it is probably a little over that amount, as some localities are 
still imperfectly known. 

* 'Hus is a special and reslrictaii tise of the word, Hdva in its widest 
sense being a tribal name, including all ranks of people in Im^rina. 


Mozambiques or African slaves, who had been brought from the 
African coast by Arab dhows, were in 1877 formally set free by an 
agreement with the British government. 

Royalty and chief tain.ship in Madagascar had many peculiar 
customs. It had a semi-sacred cliaracter ; the chief was, in heathen 
tnbes, while living, the high priest for his people, and after death, 
was worshqipcd a.s a gotl; in its modem development among the 
Hdva sovereigns it gathered round it much state and ceremony. 
There were many curious examples of the taboo with regurtl to actions 
connected with royalty, and also m the woi\l.s used which relate 
to Malagasy .sovereign’s and their surroundings. These were par- 
ticularly seen in everything having to do willi the burial of a monarch. 
While the foregoing description of native society applied chiefly 
to the people of the central province of Iniferina, it is applicable, 
with local modifications, to most of the Malagasy tribes. But on 
the island becoming a Iwench colony, m 18^, royalty was for- 
mally alxilishcd; and little regard is paid to native rank by Ercuch 
officials. 

The chief employment of the Malagasy is agriculture. In the 
cultivation of rice they show very great ingenuity, the Ht&a grounds, 
where the rice is sown before transplanting, being formed either on 
tho margins of the streams or in the hollows of the hills in a series 
of terraces, to which water is often conducted from a considerable 
di'^tance. in this agricultural engineering no people surpass the 
B^t.sildo. No plough is used, all work being done by a long-handled 
spade ; and oxen are only employetl to tread out the soft mud prepara- 
tory to transplanting. The rice is threshed by being beaten in 
bundles on stones set upright on I he threshing-floor ; and when beaten 
out the grain is stored by Ihe H6va in rice-pits dug in the hard red 
soil, but by the coast tribes in small timber houses raised on po:;ts. 
In preparing the nee for use i1 is pounded in a wooden mortar to 
remove the husk, this work being almost always done by the women. 
The manioc root is also largely consumed, together with several 
other roots and many vegetables; but little animal food (save lish 
and freshwater Crmtacm) is taken by the mass of the people except 
at festival limes. Rice is used less by the westmi tribes than by 
those of the central and eastern provinces, and the former people 
are more nomailic in their habits than are the others. Large herds 
of fine humped cattle are found almost all over the island. 

The central and eastern peoples have considerable manual dex- 
terity. The women spin and weave, and with the rude.st appliances 
manufacture a variety of strong and (lurablc cloths of silk, cotton and 
hemp, and of rbtia palm, aloe and banana fibre, of elegant patterns, 
and often with mui li taste in colour. They also make from .straw 
and papyrus peel strong and beautiful mats and bHskel.s in great 
variety, some of mucli fineness and delicacy, and also hats resembling 
those of Panama The people of the south and south-east make 
large use of soft rush matting tor covering, and they also prepare 
a rough cloth of hark Their non-employment of skins for clotning 
is a marked distinction between (he Malagasy and the South African 
races, and their u.se of vegetal )le fibres an equally string link be- 
tween them and the /Polynesian peoples. The men wear a loin- 
cloth or salMa, the women a kititmhy or apron folded round the 
bodv from waist to heel, to wliich a jacket or dress is usually added; 
both .sexes use over these the Ihmha, a large square of cloth folded 
round the body something like the Roman toga, and which is the 
characteristic native dress. The Malagasy an' skilful in metal-work- 
ing; with u few rude-looking tools they niaiinfactnre silver chains 
of great fineness, and filagree ornoments both of gold and silver. 
Their iron-work is of excellent quality, and in copper and brass they 
can produce copies of anything made by Europeans. They display 
considerable inventive power, and they are exceedingly quick to 
adopt new ideas from Europeans. 

There is a considerable varietv^ in the houses of the diiTerenl 
Malagasy tribe.s. The majority o{ HAva houses were formerly built 
of lavers of the hard red soil of the country, with high-pitched roofs 
thatched with grass or rush; while the chiefs and wealthy people 
had houses of framed timber, with massive upright planking, and 
lofty roofs covered with shingles or tiles. But the introduction of 
sun-dried and burnt bricks and of roofing tiles in the central pro- 
vinces has led to the general use of these materials in the building of 
houses, large mim>>ers of which are made in two storeys and in Euro- 
pean fashion. 'Ihe forest and coast trilxjs make their dwellings 
chiefly of wood framing filled in with the leaf -stalks of the traveller’s 
tree, with the leaves themselves forming the roof covering. The houses 
of the Be-tsilfo and SAkalA,va are very small and dirtv, Imt those of 
the coast peoples are more cleanly and roomy. Among the Hdva 
and B 4 tsil 6 o the old villages were always built for security on the 
summits of lofty hills, around which were dug several deep fosses, 
one within the other. In other districts the villages and homesteads 
are enclosed within formidable defences of prlckly-peaf or thorny 
mimosa. 

Apart from the modern influence of religious teaching, the people 
are very immoral and untruthful, disregardful of human lite and 
suffering, and cruel in war. Until lately polygamy has been common 
among all the Malagasy tribes, and divorce eflccted in an absurdly 
easy fashion. At the same time the position of woman is 
much higher in Madagascar than in most heathen countries; and 
the fact that for nearly seventy years there were (with a few months’ 
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exception) only female sovem^a, helped to pve women consider- 
aUe influence in native society. The southern and western peoples 
still practise infanticide as regards children born on sev^eral unlucky 
days in each month. This wa-s formerly the general practice all 
over the island. The old laws among the *H6va were very barbarous 
in their punishments, and death in various cruel forms was inflicted 
for very trilling offences. Drunkenness is very prevalent in many 
parts of the island; and it can hardly be said of many of the Malagasy 
that they arc very industrious. But they are courageous and loyal 
to their chiefs and tribe, and for short periods arc capable of much 
strenuous exertion. They are affectionate and firm in their friend- 
ships, kind to their children and tlieir aged and infirm relatives, very 
respectful to old age, most courteous and polite and very hospitable 
to strangers. Slavery had a patriarclial and family character, and 
was seldom exercised in a cruel fir oppressive way. 

The Malagasy have never had any organized religious system or 
forms of worship; there are no temples, images or stated seasons of 
devotion, nor is there a priesthood, properly so called. Yet they have 
never been without some distinct recognition of a supreme being, 
whom they call Andriamilnitfa, " I'he Fragrant One,’’ and Zdnahdry, 
" The Creator ” — words which are recognizetd all over the i.sland. 
They have also retained many ancient sayings, proverbial in their 
style, which enforce many of the truths of natural religion as to the 
attributes of God. Willi all Ibis, however, there has long existed 
a kind of idolatry, which in its origin is simply fetishism — 3 ie belief 
in charms — as having power to procure variou.s heneltts and protect 
from certain evils. Among the H6va in modern times four or five 
of these charms had acquired special .sanctity and were each 
honoured as a kind of national deity, Iwing called “ god," and brought 
out on all public occasions. Together with this idolatry’- there is 
also a firm belief in the power of witchcraft and sorcery, in divina- 
tion, in lucky and unlucky days and times, in ancestor worship, 
especially that of the sovereign’s predecessor.s, and in .several curious 
ordeals for the detection of crime. The chief of the.se was the cele- 
brated tangfena poison ordeal, in which there was implicit belief, 
and by which, until its prohibition by an article in the Anglo 
Malagasy treaty of 18(15, thousands of persons perished every year. 
Sacrifices of fowls and sheep are made at many place.s at sacred 
stones and altars, liolh in thanksgiving at times of harve'st, iSrt., 
and as propitiatory offerings. Blood and fat are used to anoint 
many of these stones, as well as the tombs of anc.estors, and e.spc'ciall v 
those of the Vazlmba. In .some of the southern districts it is said 
that human sacrifices were occasionally offered. The chief festival 
among the II6va, and almost confined to them, was that of the New 
Year, at which time a kind of sacrificial killing of oxen took place, 
and a ceremonial bathing, from which the festival look its name of 
Fiindroana (the Bath). This festival is now merged in the French 
national ffete of the 14th of July. Another great festival was at 
circumcision times. This rite was observed by royal commaml at 
intervals of a few years; these were occasions of great rejoicing, but 
also of much drunkenness and licentiousness. Since i8(»8 circum- 
cision has been olwerved by each family at any time convenient to 
itself. 11 is practised by all the Malagasy tribes. Funerals were 
also times of much feasting, and at the death of people of rank and 
wealth numbers of bullocks were and are still killed. Although 
there was no proper priesthood, the idol-keepers, the diviners, the 
day-declarers and some others formed a class of people closely 
connected witli heathen customs and interested in their continued 
observance. 

Industries and Commerce, — The rearing of cattle and the 
dressing of hides, the collection of rubber and bee culture are 
important industries. The chic'J food crops grown have been 
indicated (see Flora), and the gold-mining is separately noticed 
below. Other industries undertaken or developed by Europeans 
are silk and cotton weaving and raphia-fibre preparation, and 
ostrich farming. Sugar, rice, soap and other factories have 
been established. In i(>04 the exportation of straw and other 
fibre hats began ; these resemble those of Panama and promise 
to become an important item. Tanning bark, coffee an(l guano 
are also recent exports. 

Since 1862, when the country was thrown open to foreign 
trade, the growth of over-sea commerce has been comparatively 
slow. In the early days cattle were the chief export. About 
1870 india-rubber began to be exported in considerable quan- 
tities, and cattle, rubber and hides continue staple products. 
Other important exports are raphia fibre and beeswax. Since 
1900 gold has become a leading export, the value of the gold 
sent out of the country in the five years 1901-1906 being 
£1,384, 49:^1. The imports consist chiefly of tissues (mostly 
cotton goods), breadstuffs and rice, liquors, metal-ware and 
coal. Better means of internal transport and increased pro- 
duction in the island have greatly reduced the import of 
rice, which came mostly from Saigon. 


Before the ocoqmtioQ of Madagascar by France the duty 
on imports and exports was 10 % ad valorenty and the foreign 
trade was very largely in the hiuids of Briti^ and American 
merchants. In July X897 the French tariff was applied and 
increased rates levied on foreign goods, notably cottons. This 
practically killed tlie American trade and reduced the British 
trade to a very small proportion. In 1897 the British imports 
were valued at £179,000; the next year, with the new tariff 
in force, they had dropped to £42,000. The only export duties 
arc : cattle 2s. per head and rubber 2d. per lb. 

In 1880-1885 the entire foreign trade of Madagascar, imports 
and exports, was estimated to be about £1,000,000 ; in 1900-1906 
the volume of trade had increased to a little over £2,500,000 a 
year. Bui while from 1900 onwards imports had a tendency 
to decrejise (they were £1,841,310 in 1901 and £1,247,936 in 
1905), exports steadily increased, owing to the working of gold- 
mines. The total value of the exports rose from £359,019 in 
1901 to £822,470 in 1906.^ About 90 % of the trade is with 
France or other French colonies. The remaining trade is nearly 
all British and German. 

Banking bu.siness is in the hands of French companies. The 
legal currency is the French 5-franc piece and the smaller 
French coins. There was no native coinage, the French 5-fran(' 
piece or dollar being the standard, and all sums under that 
amount were obtained by cutting up those coins into all shapes 
and sizes, whit h were weighed with small weights and scales 
into halves, quarters, eighths, twelfths and twenty-fourths of a 
dollar, and even reckoned down to the seven hundred and 
twentieth fraction of the same amount. 

Gold^mininff. — GoId-iniTiinp: has lieen carried on regularly since 
1897, and by 1900 the value of the ore extracted exceeded £100,000. 
Rej^rtS of rich discoveries attracted considerable attention in Soutli 
Africa and Eurojiv during 1904- 1906, but experts, sent from the 
I'ransvaal, came to the conclusion that Madagascar wotild not 
iH'come one of the rich goldfields of the world. The chief mining 
districts have bt?en ulreariy indicated (see under Geology). Rich 
finds were reported from the north of the island during 1907, in 
which year the export of gold was £320,(100, The mines afford n 
lucrative occupation for srime thousands of persons, and many ol 
the claim-holders are British. I>ecree8 of 1902 and 1905 regulate 
the conditions under which mining is carried on. By decree of the 
23rd of May 1907, the radius ol tlie circle within which claims may 
he ]Higge(l is 2 kilometres (14 m.), and a tax of 5 % is levied on the 
value of the gold extra ctccl, 

Cammunicaiiofi is regular steamship comnfunioatkin 
between the chief port.s and Marseilles, Zanzibar and India (vk 
Mauritius and CeylonJ ; and a submarine cable to Mozambique places 
the island in lelegraiiliic connexion with the rest of the world. The 
French have built carriage roads from the interior to the principal 
ports as well as to connect the principal towms. On these roads 
large use is made of bullock wagons, as well as carts drawn by men, 
and women also. Tamatavc and Antaniinarivo arc joined by coast 
canals and lakes and by a railway service. Where other means 
are not available, goods are carriec^l by canoes, or on the shoulders 
of liearers along the native footpaths. 

Thin'e is a well-organized postal service, and all the towns of note 
linked by a telegraph system, which has a length of over 4000 
miles. 

Government, Revenue, 6*f.--The colony is not represented 
in the French Chambers, nor has it self-government. At the 
head of the administration is a governor-general, who is assisted 
by a nominated council of administration which includes 
unofficial members. This council must be consulted on matters 
affecting the budget. In several towns there are chambres eon- 
sultatives, composed of local merchants and planters. The 
island is divided into circles, plar.ed under military officers, and 
provinces, presided over by a civilian. As far as possible in 
local affairs, each of the native races is granted autonomy, the 
dominion of the Hova over the other tribes being abolished. 
Each province has its native governor and minor officials, the 
governor being generally .selected by popular vote. Each 
village has an organization (the Fokon' olona) resembling that 
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of a commune; at its head is a chief or mptadidy, who serves 
for three years. 

For Europeans and in suits between Europeans and natives the 
French judicial code is applicable; suits iK’twttin natives are tried 
by native tribunals (established 189S) j>resi(le(l over by a European 
assisted by two native assessors. 'I'hese tribunals judge according 
to native kw and usages, exca'pt when such customs (e.g. polygamy 
and slavery) have been expressly abolished. Arbitration councils 
are available everywhere Jor the settleinent of disputes between 
native workmen and their employers. The native laws respecting 
land tenure have liecn improved by the adoption of a method of 
registration based on the Torrens system. 

Revenue is derived Irom land, house and capitation taxes, from 
customs, posts and tclegraph.s, ferries, licences and other indirect 
imposts. The excess of exf)enditure over revenue is made good by 
subventions from I'Yance. A considerable fjortion of the revenue 
is exjxnided on public works. Revenue and expenditure in 11,05 
were each just beneath /i,ooo,o(xc Thes is exclusive of the sums 
sjHjnt by h'rance in the isian I on tlie army, and for tlie naval base 
at Diego-Suare/. Tiu-ie is a j)ublic debt amounting (1907) to 
/,j,o55,(»()o. As stat<‘d in the French senate (February 1909), 
everything is taxed in the island ; and no sooner has any enterprise 
Iwcoine fairly successful tlian it is so heavily taxed as to be no longer 
worth carrying on, am' certain ciojks have therefore been destroyed 
by the colonists who had jilanled them. This has Ix'eii the case 
wdth t/>ba( CO, sugar, rum, and also in butter- making, cattle breeding 
and otlu'i' tilings. Notwithstanding this taxation, from 1895 to 
igo8 £i2,o(»n/x>o was required for Madagascar from the home 
government, and the demand is constantly increasing. 

Hislory. -h’roin the earliest uccoimt.s given of the people of 
Matlagasear by European travellers, as well as from what may 
be interred from their present condition, they seem for many 
centuries to have been divided into a number of tribes, often 
separated from <ine another by a wide extent ot uninhabited 
country. Eacli of these was under its own chief, and was often 
at war with its neighbours. No one tribe seems to have gained 
any great aseendiincy over the rest until about the middle of 
the 17th century, when a small but warlike people called 
Sakaliiva, in the south-west of Madagasc'ar, advanced north- 
ward, con(|uered all the inhabitants of the western half of the 
island, as well as some northern and central tribes, and 
eventually founded two kingdoms which retained their supre- 
macy until the close of the 181I1 century. About that time, the 
Ih'iva in tlie cvnlral province of Imiirinu began to assert their 
own posit under two warlike and energetic' chieftains, 
Andriunimpdina and his son Radmna; they threw off the 
S^ikalava authority, and after .several wars obtained a nominal 
allegiance from them; they also conquered the surrounding 
tribes, and so made themselves virtual kings of Madagascar. 
lYom that time until 1805 Hdva authority was retained over 
a large part of the central and eastern provinc'cs, but it was 
only nominal over much of the western side of the island, while 
in the south-west the people were quite independent and 
governed by their own chiefs. 

While iMirojiean intercourse with Madagascar is comparatively 
recent, the connexion of the Arabs with the island dates from a 
Anb remote epoch; and in very early times settle- 

inurcoune ments were formed both on the* north-west and south- 
mad t-jist coasts. In the latter locality there are still 

a iu§ttce> ,^f influence in the knowledge of Arabic 

possessed by a few of the people, lint in these provinces they 
have become merged in the general mass of the people. It is 
different, however, in the north-west and west of the island. 
Here are several large Arab colonies, occupying the ports of 
AnorontsAnga, M6jang^, M;\rovody and Morond^lva, and re- 
taining their distinct nationality, 'I’here is also in these districts 
a Hindu element in the population, for intercourse has also been 
maintained for some centuries between India and northern 
Madagascar, and in some towns the Banyan Indian element 
is as prominimt as the Arab element . In the t'arly times of their 
intercourse with Madagascar, the Arabs had a very powerful 
influence upon the Malagasy. This is seen in the number of 
words derived from the Arabic in the native language. Among 
tliese are the names of the months and the days of the week, 
those used in astrolog)' and di’fcation, some forms of salutation, 
words for dress and bedding, money, musical instruments, books 
and v.Titings, together with a number of miscellaneous terms. 


The island is mentioned by several of the early Arabic writers 
and geographers, but medieval maps show curious ignorance of 
its size and position. Marco Polo has a chapter upon 
it, and terms it Madeigascar,” but his accounts are 
confused with those of the mainland of Africa. The 
first European voyager who saw Madagascar was a Portuguese 
named Diogo Diaz, captain of one of the ships of a fleet com- 
manded by Pedro Cabral and bound for India. Separated from 
his companions by a storm near the Cape, be sighted the eastern 
coast of the island on the loth of August 1500. That day being 
the feast of St Lawrence, Madagascar was named the “ Isle of 
Si Lawrence,” and retained that name on all maps and charts for 
a hundred years. The Portuguese gave names to most of the 
capes, but made no persistent attempts at colonization. After 
them the Dutch endeavoured, but with little success, to form 
colonics ; and in the time of Charles 1. proposals were made to 
form an English “ plantation,” but these were never carried 
into effect, although for a short time there was a settlement 
formed on the south-west coast. In the latter part of the 1 7th and 
during most of the 18th century t he French attempted to establish 
military positions on the east coast. l<*or some time they held 
the extreme south-east point of the island at Fort Dauphin; but 
several of their commandants were so incapable and tyrannical 
that they were frequently involved in war with the people, 
and more than once their stations were destroyed and the 
French were massacred. Early in the igth century all their 
positions on the mainland were relinquished, and they retained 
nothing but the island of Ste Marie on the east coast. Tn 1811 
Tamatave had been occupied by British troops, and the I'rcaty 
of Paris of 1814 recognized as ibitish the ” French settlements 
in Madagascar,” but as a matter of fact France bad then no 
settlements on the mainland. The then governor of Mauritius, 
Sir Robert I’arquhar, endeavoured to prosemite British claims and 
obtained a cession of Di6go-Suarez Hny. These claims were not 
backed up by the home government , and a little later the policy 
was adopted by Great Britain of supporting the Hdvu authority. 

The political history of Madagascar as a vhole may be said 
to date from the reign of Radtaa I. (1810-1828). He was a man 
much in advaiK’c of his age- - shrewd, enterprising, and 
undeterred by difficulty— a kind of J Vler the Great of 
his time. He saw that it was necessary for his people to be 
educated and civilized if the country was to progress; and making 
a treaty with the governor of Mauritius to abolish the export of 
slaves, lucreceived ever)^ year in compensation a subsidy of arms, 
ammunition, and uniforms, as well as English training for his 
troops. He was thus enabled to establish his authority over a 
large portion of the island. For some years a British agent, 
Mr Hastie, resided at Radima’s court, and exen'ised a powerful 
influence over the king, doing much for the material advance of 
the country. At tlie same period (1820) Christian jatroduc- 
teaching was commenced in the capital by the Hoaot 
London Missionary Society, and by its missionaries Cbrh- 
the language was reduced to a s)'slematic written 
form, and the art of printing introduced; books were pre- 
pared, the Scriptures were translated, ruiinerous schools were 
formed, and several Christian congregations were gathered 
together. The knowledge of many of the useful arts was also 
imparted, and many valuable natural productions were dis- 
covered. The power of superstition was greatly broken, a re.sult 
partly due to the keen good sense of the king, but chiefly to the 
spread of knowledge and religious teaching. 

The bright prospects thus opening up were clouded by the 
death of RadSma at the age of thirty-six, and the seizure of 
the royal authority by one of his wives, the Princess 
R^inavilona, She looked with much suspicion upon 
the ideas then gaining power among many of her 
people, and determined to strike a decisive blow at the new 
teaching. In 1835 the profession of the Christian religion 
was declared illegal; all worship was to cease, and all religious 
books were ordered to be given up. By the middle of 1836 all 
the English missionaries were obliged to leave the island, and 
for twenty-five years the most strenuous efforts were made by 
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the queen and her government to suppress all opposition to her 
commands. This, however, only served to show in a very 
remarkable thanner the courage and faith of the Christian 
Malagasy, of whom about two hundred suffered death in various 
cruel forms, while many hundreds were punished more or less 
severely by fine, degradation, imprisonment and slavery. 
During the queen’s reign the political condition of the country 
was deplorable; there were frequent rebellions, many of the 
distant provinces were desolated by barbarous wars; and for 
some years all Europeans were excluded, and foreign commerce 
almost ceased. This last circumstance was partly owing to 
an ill-managed attack upon Tamatiive in 1846 by a combined 
British and French force, made to redress the wrongs inflicted 
upon the foreign traders of that port. But for the leaven of 
Christianity and education which had been introduced into the 
country it would have reverted to a state of barbarism. 

This reign of terror was brought to a close in 1861 by the 
death of the queen and the ac'cession of her son Raddma II. The 
Rmdkmaii reopened to European trade, and mis- 

sionary efforts were recommenced. A determined 
attempt was made by .some Frenchmen to gain for their 
country an overwhelming influence by means of a treaty 
which they induced the king to sign. But this act, as well 
as the vices and insane follies into which he was led by 
worthle.ss foreign and native favourites, soon brought his reign 
and his life to an end. lie was put to death in his palace 
(1863) and his wife was placed on the throne. The new sovereign 
and her government refused to ratify the agreement which had 
been illegally obtained, choosing rather to pay a million francs 
as compensation to the French company. During the five year.'.’ 
reign of Queen Rasoh^rina, quiet and steady advances w’crc 
made in civilization and education, and treaties were concluded 
with the British, French and American governments. 

At the death of Rasoh6rina in 1868, she was succeeded by her 
cousin, Ranav^lona II. One of the first acts of the new queen 
was the public recognition of Chri.stianity; and very 
soon afterward.s she and her hu.sband, the prime 
minister, were baptized, and the erection of a chapel 
royal w^as commenced in the palace yard. These acts were 
followed in the succeeding year by the burning of the royal 
idols, and immediately afterwards by the destruction of the idols 
throughout the central provinces, the people generally putting 
them.selves under Christian instruction. From that time educa- 
tion and enlightenment made great progress, chiefly through the 
hibours of missionaries of various societies. 

The native Malaga.sy government, though theoretically 
despotic, was limited in various ways. Rad^ima I. and Riina- 
Nntivc vMona 1. were much more absolute sovereigns than 
Govern^ those before or after them, but even they were 
menu largely restrained by public opinion. New laws were 
announced at large assemblies of the people, whose consent was 
a.skcd, and always given through the headmen of the different 
(livisions of native society ; this cu.stom was no doubt a survival 
from a time when the popular assent was not a merely formal 
act. The large disciplined army formed by Radtoa I. aided 
much in changing what was formerly a somewhat limited 
monarchy into an absolute one. The H6va queen’s authority 
was maintained over the central and eastern portions of Mada- 
gascar, and at almost all the ports, by governors appointed by 
the queen, and supported by small garrisons of H6va troops. 
At the same time the chiefs of the various tribes were left in 
possession of a good deal of their former honours and influence. 
R^nav^lona II., her predecessor and her successor were succes- 
sively married to. the prime minister, R^iinilaikriv6ny, a man of 
great ability and sagacity, who, by his position as husband and 
chief adviser of the sovereign, became virtual ruler of the 
country. Chiefly owing to his influence, many measures 
tending to improve the administration were introduced. The 
H6va army was estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000 men, several 
English non-commissioned officers and, latterly, others of 
higher rank being engaged to train them in European methods. 
Revenue was derived from customs duties, firstfruits, fines and 


I confiscation of offenders’ property, and a mon^ offering called 
hasinay presented on a great variety of occasions both to the 
sovereign in person and to her representatives; and these were 
supplemented by “ benevolences ” (in the medieval sense of 
the word) levied upon the people for occasion^ state necessities. 
The government also claimed the unpaid service of all classes of 
the community for every kind of public work. 

The H6va government aspired to have Madagasccu* recognized 
as an independent civilized state, and consuls appointed by the 
British, French and American governments were 
accredited to the Malagasy sovereign, the queen 
having a consul in England, and a consular agent ** 
at Mauritius. The treaty with Great Britain, concluded in 1865, 
gave the consuls of that nation jurisdiction over the-^British sui> 
jects in the island. At this period, on the initiative of the 4th 
earl of Clarendon, then foreign secretary, an understanding was 
come to between the British and French governments by which 
it was agreed that each power should respect the independence 
of Madagascar; and the future of the country appeared to be 
bound up in the gradual consolidation of the central H6va 
authority over the whole island. While this prospect would 
have satisfied the British interests in the island, it was other- 
wise with the French. The tradition of their former settlements 
in and influence over the island was strong; in 1840 they had 
taken under their protection the Sakal^va ruler of the small 
island of Nossi-b<^, off the north-west coast, and in virtue of that 
act claimed a vague protectorate over the adjacent shores of 
the mainland. A treaty, concluded in 1868, while establishing 
French consular jurisdiction in Madagascar, recognized Rina- 
vMona II. as queen of Madagascar, and under the Second 
Empire attempts to establish French political influence were dis- 
couraged, and oven as late as 1872 the subsidy enjoyed by the 
Jesuit missionarie.s was withdrawn. In 1878 the French consul, 
Laborde, died, and a dispute arose as to the disposal of his pro- 
perty. This dispute was the occasion of further intervention on 
the part of the French, for the Paris government supported the 
claims of Laborde’s heirs, and revived their claim to a protector- 
ate over the S^kaliva of the north-west coast, as based on their 
agreement with them in 1840, ceding Nossi-b6 to France. A 
policy of colonial expansion generally, and in Africa in par- 
ticular at this time, was manifest in France, as in other Euro- 
pean countries, and the French claims on the H6va were pressed 
with vigour. 

Towards the middle of 1882 the relations between the native 
government and that of France became much strained, and 
to settle, if possible, these causes oi dispute, two pranao^ 
Hova officers of high rank were sent to France as Maingmar 
ambas.sadors, but as they were not authorized to Wnrnt 
concede any territory, their visit accomplished very ^*®^“*^* 
little. Treaties had been concluded with Great Britain, Ger- 
many and America, giving improved facilities for trade with 
Madagascar, but before the return of the envoys matters had 
come to a crisis in the i.sland. In May 1883 an ultimatum was 
sent to the Malagasy queen, requiring immediate compliance 
with the demands of France ; and as these were refused by the 
HAva government, Tamatave wa.s bombarded by a French 
squadron and then occupied by the marines. The war con- 
tinued in a desultory fashion for many months; but no serious 
attempt was made to invade the interior; and in 1885 terms 
of peace were agreed to. By a treaty signed on the 17th of 
December it was agreed that the foreign relations of Madagascar 
should be directed by France; that a resident should live at 
the capital, with a small guard of French soldiers; and that 
the Bay of Di6go-Suarez, together with surrounding territory, 
should be ceded to France. The word “ protectorate ” was 
carefully excluded from the treaty, although doubtless the 
French envoys intended that this should be its practical issue. 
It was at the same time agreed that there should be no foreign 
interference with the internal government of the country, and 
that the queen should retain her former position, with all its 
honours and dignity. It. .should be here noticed that the queen, 
Rtoav&lona II., died just at the beginning of the war, on the 
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13th of July 1883, and was succeeded by her niece, Princess 
Raz^findrah^ty, under the title of Ranavalona 111 ., who main- 
tained the same policy as her predecessor, and was much beloved 
PrtttcbPro- ^y her people and resp(;('ted by all. Several French 
twcfrmft residents successiveb' represented France at Antan^- 
I 8 §s-i 894 . narivo; but these found themselves unable to 
obtain that influence which the home authorities thought they 
had a right to demand. Although the British government, in 
return for concessions in Zanzibar, luid consented, in 1800, to 
nrcognize a Frencli protectorate over Madagascar, the Mtdagasy 
prime minister, Rainilai^rivonv, was not disposed to give any 
ad\'antage to France and continued to arm and train by the 
lielp of British officers, a large body of native soldiers. Ihis 
state of tcn.sion and irritation could not last, and at length, 
towards the close of 1894, the Frencli government sent an 
ultimatum to the Malagasy sovereign, demanding such powers 
as would have made' h'rench authority supreme in the island, 
'i'hesc, demands wee refused liy the native government, and 
other c onditions were offered ; but the French envoy, together 
French In- escort, left the capital, as also did 

vTJiottMnd the French traders and others, including the large 
Conqueet, )(jsiiit m;ssi()n. As soon as these had left the island, 
the chici ports were occupied In- h'rench troops, and 
an expeditionary force under General Duchesne* was afterwards 
landed on the north-we.sl coast at Mojang^— commonly, but in- 
correctly, written Majungu— with the objec't of breaking the 
IlcWa authority. Owing to the ruicc-ssity of making a road for the 
passage of artillery and military stores, many months were spent 
on the march into the interior, and there was considerable loss 
of life by fever and other disease among the invading troops. 
But no cflectual resistance was made by the Malagasy, and 
at length, on the 30th of September i8()5, the French forces 
appeared on the heights north and cast of Antananarivo, bom- 
barded the city, which .surrendered in the afternoon, and on 
the evening of the same day the French entered the capital. 

The result was that the protectorate of h'rance was re-estab- 
lished in the central provinces, but tl\c queen was allowed to 
retain her position. Early in 1 896, however, a serious 
rebellion broke out in several parts of Im^rina. This 
anduMi movement was not only anti- French and anti-foreign, 
Snhteotlott but also distinctly anti-C'hrislian. 'I'he French troops 
gradually broke up the power of the rebellion in the 
MMgMsr. provinces, but as there appeared to be 

considerable unrest in many other parts of the island, C^neral 
Gallicni, an officer with a reputation for vigour and ability in 
the Sudan and Tongking campaigns, was sent out to relieve the 
then resident-general. 

General Gallieni had a difficult task in establishing the autho- 
rity of France throughout the island among nimibers of tribes 
Admioh- never submitted to any control from others. 

irmUoa of Among the first steps he took were to put the country 
(Hmnrmi under martial law, to abolish royalty and all semblance 
QMUieai. H(^va government, and to dec lare Madagascar to be 
henceforth u colony of France. Queen K^inavMona 111 . was 
exiled to Reunion, and subsequently to Algeria. Meanwhile 
carriage roads were commenced to conned all the chief centres, 
and the military posts were gradually extended so as to consoli- 
date French rule over all the outlying tribes. French residents 
and numerous other officials were placed at ever\' important 
town, and various projects were started for the civilization of the 
Malagasy in accordance with French ideas. At the close of 1899, 
General Gallieni was able to report that only portions of the west 
and south-west remained to be brought into .submi.ssion. Not 
long afterwards the authority of France was re('ogiU2X^d through- 
out the island. General Gallicni, whose firm and vigorous ad- 
ministration, and desire to treat the Malagasy justly and kindly, 
made him liked by the people, retired in 1Q05, and was succeedi^ 
in that office by M. Victor Augagneur, laSte mayor of Lyons. 
Since the French occupation the Malagasy have conformed 
pretty readily to the new oribr of things, al^ugh many of the 
most intelligent Hdva deeply regret that their country did not 
retain its independence, justice is administered, on the whole, 


with fairness and impartiality; but the taxation seems too heavy 
for the means of the people, indeed it is affirmed by trustworthy 
natives that the well-to-do classes are being gradudly drained of 
their property. To an outsider it also appears that the staff of 
officials is ver)" largely in excess of any real needs of administra- 
tion ; several monopolies, which interfere with the habits of the 
people, tend to produce discontent; and the taking of their land 
and houses for public works, roads, &c., while but a mere fraction 
of their real value is allowed as compensation, does not help to 
increase their acquiescence in foreign control. But the most 
serious cause for dislike to government action was the inter- 
ference by the governor -general, in 1907, with their religious 
customs, by the suppression of hundreds of their congregational 
schools, and the f losing of numbers of their churches. In 
July 1910 M. Augagneur was replaced as governor-general by 
M. Picquie. a prominent official of the ( olonial Department, 
who had previously served with acceptance as deputy goyemor- 
gcneral of French Indo-China, and who had a reputation for 
lac’t and impartiality. 

Ckrishaii AJissiovs and Ediuation. As already noticed, the 
Malagas^' owe to missionaries of the London Missionary Society 
their lii.l school system and their first literature, in 1820 and 
Mibsequent y(‘ars;' and lor fifteen years all educational work was 
tarried on l>y them, some j 0,000 to 12,000 children having been 
instructed in their schools. On the reopening of the country to 
Europeans in 18( 2, the 1 -M.S. mission was rt'sumeti and was cafriecl 
on with vigour for he\eral years, stations l)eing formed in .several 
] arts of Imerma, in tlie BetsiK-o and Aiitsilianaka provinces, and at 
the portsof Tamatave, Majungaancl Farafangana (south east coast). 
Jn t8oo the number of their cnurches 'vas t22o; adherents, 248,000; 
end scholars, f»8,ooo; so that lor long the greater pa.rl of the educa- 
tional work was in their hands, earned on not only in primary 
schools, but also in Ingh schools and toUeges. In 18O3 the Churcli 
(d England began work in the island through the Soendy fur the 
Ihropagation o1 the Gospel and th(‘ Chtirch Missionary Society. 
After some time, howevtT, the latter .society withdrew , leaving the 
field to the S.P.G. A bishop Is stationed in the capital, with u 
theological college in its neighbourhood, but the chief work of the 
Anglican mi.sston is on the east coast. In i8(»6 the Norwegian 
Lutheran Society began work in Madagascar, and was joined in 1S88 
by an American Lutheran Society. With a representative church at 
the capital, the cliiel work of these missions is in the Vakinank^iratra 
district (south- west of Imerina), in the B6tsil^o province, and on the 
south east and south-west coassts; in these places they have a Urge 
number of converts and (until lately) schools. In 1867 a mission 
was begun by the Society of Friends, who gave great attention to 
education and literaiy work, and afterwards took up a.s their field 
of labour tlw* western and south-western parts of Imerina, where 
tliey have a large and well-organized mission. Immediately after 
tlic islaifd became a French possession the French Protestant 
Churches Ix'gan (in i8<g.i) to take part in the evangelizing of their 
ii<*w colony, and about ball the area for long occupied by thyJ.ondon 
Missionary Society was transferred to the Paris Society. 'Ihe bulk 
of the Makigasy Christians are Protestants, i)robHbly three-fourths 
or four-fifths of those j^rofessing Christianity. A Roman ( athqlic 
( jcsiiil) mission was begun in 1801, and a large force ol priests with 
a bishop and lay brethren and sisters engaged in education, liave 
bevn at work in the island since then, except during the two Franco- 
Malaga.sy w'ars.'- Since the French coiujiiest, the north of the island 
has lieen occupied by a mission of priests of the Saint Esprit, and 
llie southern portion by the l.az«irist mission, each with a bishop 
at its head. The following table gives the statistics of the various 
Protestant missions at the close of 1906 
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:l..ond. Soc. 

^5 

; Soc. Prop. Gosiwl 

15 

Norweg. l.uth. 

(>o 

! Am. Luth. 

M 

1 Boc. of Frionds 

27 

1 French Prot. Miss. 

29 


1 

Churches. 1 

1 

Adhe- ! 

Mem- 

Scho- 

rents. | 

bers. 

lars. 

\ 

120,000 ! 

32,000 

27,000 , 

121 ' 

13,000 ; 

4,09^ 

7/>55 

8 Q2 

84,000 

7^,500 

38,000 

? ! 

i 1 

? 

1 ? 1 

178 1 

15,000 1 

2,540 

1 1 

491 ; 

iio,b()0 1 

io,5(X) 

1 


1 It is true that 200 years earlier than the*, persistent efforts we«* 
made for nineteen years (1000-1619^ by Portuguese Roman Catholic 
missionaries to propagate their faith among the south-east coast 
tribes. But although much zeal and self-denial were shown ^ 
these men, their efforts were abortive, and the mission was at length 
abandoned, leaving no fruit of their labours in a single church or 
convert. Half a dozen small books of devotion arc all that remain 
to show their presence in Madagascar. 

« The work of the '* Fibres chr^tiens ** was, however, almost 
broken up by the anti-clerical policy of the French government 
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Since 1897 scliools, and ineclical and technical schools, and a 
few primary schools, have been formed by the French government; 
and all other schools have been placed under regulations issued by 
an educational department, tlie scholars being required to team the 
French language ; but until the end of i 9 o(> the bulk of tlie edaca- 
tional work was carried on by tlie various missions. At tot date 
the anti-clerical movement in France began to ailcct Madagascar. 
In all the missions the churches had, in the vast majority of cases, 
been used as school-houses, but in Nov«nb«- 1906 it was strictly 
forbidden to use churches for educational purposes after two inonto 
from that date; and the edect of the decree, with other provisions, 
was to close hundreds of schools, probably tliree-fourtns of the 
whole number. 

For many years (t8(»2-i 890), all medical aid to the sick, the forma- 
tion of hospitals and dispensaries, the training of native doctors, 
midwives and nurses, and the production of medical literature was 
entirely due to the Protestant iniasionaries, viz. the London Mission- 
ary Society, the Friends and the Norwegians. Numbers of young 
men received a full course of medical and surgical training, and were 
aw'arded diplomas after pa.ssing strict examinations. This work is 
now mostly in charge of a government department, mid mi.s.sion 
medical work is much restricted; but for thirty live years the Mala- 
gasy owed all such help to the benevolence of Europ ean Christians, 
liesides car/ for the siek m ordinary diseases, asylums for lepers 
were for many years carried on; two by the London Missionary 
Society, one, a large one, with 800 or 900 inmates, by the Norwegian 
Society, and another by the Roman C^athohe mission. This lust, 
with one of tho.se of the L.M.S., is now taken over by the govcrnnieiil. 

AuTHuuniKs. —As regards the scientific aspects of the country, 
almost ever3dhmg of value in previous books and papers is included 
m the maghifieent work (18S2 et seq.), in 28 4to vols., by Alfred 
Grandidicr, entitled Htstoire naturelle^ physique, et politique de 
Madaf^aacar. Many of the volumes consist of coloured lilho-:raph 
plates illustrating the natural history of the country, as well as 
atlases of maps from the earliest period. 

General : J^tienne de I'laeourt, liisknre de la grande isle Madagas- 
car (Paris, 1658); Madagascar, or Uohert Drury's Journal during 
Fifteen Years' Captivity on that Island (London, 1729; new cd., 1890) ; 
Voyages et m^moires de Maurice Auguste, comte de Benyowski (Pans, 
17QI); Froberville, Histotre da M^agascar (tie de France, 1809); 
Ellis, History of Madagascar (London, 1838); GviiUain, Documents 
sur ... la partie occidentalc de Madagascar (I’ari.s, 1845); Mac6 
Descartes, Histoire et geographic de Madagascar (Paris, i84(>); Ellis, 
Three Visits to Madagascar (London, 1859); J. Sibroe, Madagascar 
and Us People (London, 1870) ; Tantava ny Anwrima eto Madagascar : 
Histoire des vois d'lm&rina d'apr^s ies manuscrits fnalgache&, 
(Antananarivo, 1875); Twelve Months in Madagascar 

(London, 1875); Blanchard, Vile de Madagascar (Paris, 1875); 
Dahle, Madagaskar oe dets Beboere (Christiania, 1876-1878); Sibree 
and I^ron (eds.), The Aniantknaf^va Annual, Nos. i-xxiv. (1875- 
1900, pp. 3115); Notes, reconnaissances, et explorations, revue m«f- 
sualle (Antananarivo, 5 vols., 1897 1899, pp. Sil>reo, A 

Madagascar Bibliography (Antananarivo, 1885V, Vaissi^re, Histoire 
de Mmagascar (Paris, 1884), Vingt ans d Madagascar (Paris, 1885); 
Oliver, Madagascar : an Historic^ and Descriptive Account (2 vois,, 
London, 1880); Cousins, Madagascar of To-day (London, 1895); 
Bulletin du comiti de Madagascar (monthly) (Paris, 1895, et seq.); 
Hibree, Madagascar before the Conquest (Lond jn, 1896) ; Catat, Voyage 
d Madagascar (Paris, 1895) ; Annuaire de Madagascar (AntaniLnarlvo, 
1898, et seq); J. S. Gallieni, Rapport d' ensemble sur la situation 
gindrale de Madagascar (2 vols., Paris, 1899); Revue de Madagascar, 
mensuiUle, illustrde (1895, et st-q.) ; Guide de V immigrant d Madagascar 
(3 vols., with atlas, Paris, 1,899)* Collection des anciens ouvrages 
relatifs d Madagascar, par les soins du comiU de Madagascar (a 
collection and translation of all works relating to the Island from 
1500 to 1800, in 10 vote.), (I'ariB, 1899 et seq.) ; Bulletin trimestriel de 
Tacaddmie de Malgache (quarterly) (Antananarivo, 1902 ct seq.); 
c;. Grandidicr et autrea, Madagascar au dihui du xx* siicle (Paris, 
I9P?); O. Grandidicr, Biblwgraphie de Madagascar (2 vols., Paris, 
1905 and 1907). 

Political : Sibree, " What are' French Claims ’ on Madagascar ? 
Madagascar Tracts (1882) ; Oliver, Trus Story of the French Dispute in 
Madagascar (London, 1885) ; Madagascar and France (London, 
18^); Saillens, Nos droits sur Madagascar (Paris, 1885); K. Blind 
" The Fictitious French Claim to Madagascar,*’ Contemp. Rev. 
(1894); Martmeau, Etude de politujue contemporaine. Madagascar 
(Paris, 1894) ; Rentier, Les droits de la France sur Madagascar (1895V; 
Corlay, Notre^campagne d Madmscar (Paria, 1896) Knight, Madagas' 
car in Wartime (London, 1896),; Carol, Chce les Htms (Paris, 1898); 
Gallieni, NeuJ an^ d Madagascar (Paris, 1908). 

PkHohgy : Houtman, S^aak ende woord hoek in de Medeische ende 
Mada^askarsche talen (Amsterclntii, 1603): Voyage de C, van Heems- 
litrJf ; vocgbulaire de la langnafarJde dans Hie SadnFLasment (Aimter- 
dEun, i6o3); Megiser,Befi<i)re.iFn»g der M<echtigen und Weitberhiimbten 
Jnsut Madagascar, with dictionary and dialogues (Altenburg, 1609); 
Arthus, Colhquia latino-maleyica et madagascarica (Frankfort, 1613); 
Chaitead, Vocahulaire fran^aismialgache et matgaohe-franpais (lie ^ 
Fsaneg, 1773) ; Froheryilki {Hetiomnaire franpais-madfoaase (5 vote., 
lie cte France^ 1809) ; Freemim and .Tohns, Dictionary of the Malagasy 


Language {Bng.-Mal, and Mal,-Eng,) (Antnndmulvo» 1833) ;Dalmoik|» 
Vocabulaire et grammaire pour les langues malgackes, Sdkahdws 
et Bitsimtsdra (Bourbon, 1842); R, C. Missionariea' ^Monnaiftf 
franpais-malgache (R6union, 1833); and Bictionnenre mdlgache’ 
pranoats (Rtuoion, 1855) ; Van der Tank, " Outlines of n Gmtnmnr 
of Ui« Malagasy Language," Jour. Roy. Anat, Soc, (1800) ; AiUoud, 
Grammaire malgache-hdva (Antananarivo, 1872); W. £. Cousina» 
Concise Introduction to the Study of the Malagasy Language as 
spoken in Imtrina (Antananarivo, 1873); Marrc de Marin, Crom- 
maire maigacke (Paris, 1876) ; id., Essat sur le malgache, ou Etude 
comparie des, langues fovanaise, malgaeke, et malayse (Pi^, 1876) ; 
id., Le I ardtn des raeines ocianteunes (i’aris, 1870) ; Dahle, 
of Malagasy Folk-lore (Antananarivo, 1877); and W. E. Cousins, 
" The Malagasy Language," in Trans. Phil. Soc. (1878). Besides 
these there are severiu vMuable papers by Dahle in the yearly num> 
bers oi The Antandnarivo Awnuat {ants) (1876-1877); Richardson, 
A New Malagasy- English Dictionary (Antan 4 narivo, 1^85) ; Cousins 
and Parrett, Malagasy Proverbs (Antananarivo, 1885): (Jauss^ue, 
Grammaire malgache (Antananarivo, 1886); Abinal et Malzac, Dic- 
tionruxire malgache- f ran cats (Antaninarlvo, 1889); Brandstetter, 
*' Die Boziehunge des Malagasy zum Malautechen," MeUato-poly- 
nesische Forsch ngen, pt. 2 (Lucerne, 1893). 

Missions and Religious History : jMeeman and Johns, Narrative 
of the Persecutions of the Christians in Madagascar (London, 1840) ; 
Front, Madagascar, Us Missions and its Martvrs (London, 1863); 
Ellis, Madagascar Revisited (London, 1867); id., The Maxtyr Church 
(London, 1809); '* Religion in Madagascar," Ch. Quar. Rev. (J878): 
Briggs, The Madagascar Mission (L.M.S., 1879); id., Ton Yeters^ 
Review of Mission Work in Madagascar (L.M.S., 1870-1880, x88i); 
Johnson, Review of Work of the Friends' Foreign Mission Association 
in Madagascar, i&d'y-iSSo (Antananarivo, 1880); Vaisthdre, Histoire 
dc Mad(^ascar, sca habitants et ses misstonaires (l*aris, 1884); The 
Church in Madagascar {S.P.G., jj years' progress, 1874-1889, 1889); 
La Liberia religteuse d Madagascar (Paris, 1897V; Matthews, Thirty 
Years in Madagascar (London, 1904); Sibree, The L.M.S. Mission 
in Mad^ascaf (L.M.S. Mi.S8iun Hand Books, London, 1907); 
ill., " Christian Missions in Madagascar and French Colomal 
WMcy” The East and the West (Jan. 1909); and General Gallieni's 
' Ncuf ans k Madagascar, Journal of the African Society (April 
TfK>y). (J. Sl.^ 

11ADAN» MARTIN (1726-1790), English writer, was educated 
at Westminster School, and at Christ (Dhurch, Oxford, where 
he graduated in 1746. In 1748 he was called to the Bar, and for 
some time lived a very gay life, until he was persuaided to change 
his ways on hearing a sermon by John Wesley. He took hqly 
orders, and was appointed chaplain to the Lock. HgspitakLondon. 
He was closely connected with the Calvinistic Methodist move- 
ment supported by the countess of Huntingdon, and from time to 
time acted as an itinerant preacher. He was a first cousin of 
William Cowper, with whom he bad some correspondence on 
religious matters. In 1767 much adverse comment was aroused 
by his support of his friend Thomas Haweis in a controversy 
ari.sing out of the latter’s possession (^f the living of Aldwinkle, 
Northamptonshire (see MorMy Review, xxxvii. j&a, 390, 465). 
In 1780 Madan raised more serious storm of opposition by the 
publication of his Thelyphthora, or A Treatise on Female Ruirt, 
in which he advocated polygamy as the remedy for the evils he 
deplored. The author was no doubt sincere in his arguments, 
wmch he based chiefly on scriptural authority ; but his book 
called forth many angry replies. Nineteen attacks on it are 
catalogued by Falconer Madan in Diet. Nat. Biog. Madan 
resigned his chaplainship and retired to Epsom, where he pro- 
duced, among other works, A New and Literal Translation of 
Juvenal and Persius (1789). He died on the 2nd of May 1790. 

MADDALONI, a town of Campania, Italy, in the province of 
Caserta, about 3} m. S^E. of Caserta, with stations on the railways 
from Caserta to Beneventu and from Caserta to AveUino^ 200 ft. 
above sea-level. Pop. (1901), 19,778 (town); 21,270 (commune). 
It is prettily siti^ted at the base of one of the Tifata hUk, the 
towers of i^ medieval castle and the church of San MicheljB crown- 
ing the heights above. The fine old palace of the Caraiia family, 
once dukes of Maddaloni, the old college now named ajfter 
Giordano Bruno, and the institute for the sons of soldiers are the 
chief points of interest. About m. east at Valle di Madda- 
lonif the Ponte della Valley an aqueduct built by the orders 
of Charles III. of Naples and his s^ to convey the water of the 
Tibumo to Caserta (19 m.), is carried across the valley between 
Monte Longano and Monte Gargano by a threefold aeries of 
noble asch^ rising to a height of aio ft. The work was 
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designed by Lodoviro Vanvitelli, and ronstnn'ted between 1753 
and 1759. 

MADDEN, SIR FREDERIC ( 1801- 1 English palaeographer, 

the son of an ofTicer of Irish extraction, was bom at Portsmouth 
on the 16th of J^'ebruary 1801. Erorn his earliest years he dis- 
played a strong bent to linguistic and antiquarian studies. In 
1826 he was engaged by the Jiritish Museum to assist in the pre- 
paration of the classified catalogue of printed books then contem- 
plated, and in 1828 he became assistant keeper of manuscripts. 
In 1833 he was knighted, and in 1837 succeeded Josiah Korshall as 
keeper of manuscripts. He was not entirely .siu’cessful in this 
office, partly owing to want of harmony with his colleagues; he 
retired in /8h6. He edited for the Roxburghe (liil) Havelok the 
Dane (1828), discovered by himself among the Laudian MSS. in 
the Ilodleian,lE////flw and the ]V erwolj {\^^2) and the old English 
versions ol the Gent a Romanorum (1838). In 1839 he edited the 
ancient metri(’al romances of Syr Gaivayne for the Bannatyne 
Club, and in 1847 l.ayamon’s liruiy with a prose translation, for 
the Society of Antif|uaries. In 1850 the magnificent edition, in 
parallel columns, of what are known as the “ Wycliffite ” versions 
of the Bible, from the original MSS., upon which he and his 
coadjutor, Korshall, had been engaged for twenty years, was 
published by the university of Oxford. In 1866-1869 he edited 
the Historia Minor of Matthew Paris for the Rolls Series. In 
1833 he wrote the text of Henry Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments 
of the Middle Ages; and in 1850 edited the English translation 
of Silvestre’s Valeographie universelle. He died on the 8th of 
March 1873, beiiucathing his journals and other private papers 
to the Bodleian Library, where they were to remain unopened 
until 1920. 

Madden was perhaps the first palaeographer of his day. He was 
an acute as well as a laborious antiquary, but his igiujrancc of 
(hirnian prevented his ranking high as a philologist, although he 
paid much attention to the early dialectical forms of Krench and 
English. His minor contributions to antiquarian research were 
exceedingly numerous : the best known, perhaps, was his disser- 
tation on the orthography of Shakespeare’s name, which, mainly 
on the strength of the Klorio autograph, he contended should bv* 

“ Shakspere." 

MADDER, or Dyers’ Madder, the root of Ruhia tinciorum 
and perhaps aTSo of R, peregrina, both European, R. cordifolia, a | 
native of the billy districts of India and of north-east Asia and 
Ja\’a, supplying the Indian madder or man jit, Ruhia is a genus 
of aliout thirty-five species of the tribe Galieae of the order 
Rtibiueeue, and miieh resembles the familiar Galtums, e.g. lady’s 
bedslraw (G. verum) and the cleavers (G, aparine) of English 
hedges, having similarly whorled leaves, but the parts of the 
flowers are in fives and not fours, while the fruit is somewhat 
flesliy. The only British species is R. peregrina, which is found 
in \Vah‘s, the south and west of England, and in cast and south 
Iri'land. The use of madder appears to have been known from 
the earliest limes, as cloth dyed with it has been found on the 
Egyptian nuimmies. It was the ipivO^^uvov used for dyeing the 
cloaks of the Libyan women in the days of Herodotus (Herod, iv. 
189). It is the ifwOpohavov of Dioseorides, who speaks of its cul- 
tivation in (aria (iii. 160), and of Hippocrates (Demorb. mul, i.), 
and the Ruhia of Pliny (xix. 17). R. tinctorum, a native of 
western Europe, &c., has been extensively cultivated in south 
Europe, France, where it is called garanee, and Holland, and to a 
small extent in the United States. Large quantities have been 
imported into England from Smyrna, Trieste, Leghorn, 8rr. The 
cultivation, however, decreased after alizarin, the red colouring 
principle of madder, was made artificially. Madder was employed 
medicinally by the ancients and in the middle ages. Gerard, in 
1597, speaks of it as having been cultivated in many gardens in 
his day , and describes its supposed many virtues {Herball^ p. 960) ; 
but any pharmacological or therapeutic action which madder 
may possess is uxmecognizable. Us most remarkable physio- 
logical effect is tliat of colouring red the bones of animals fed 
upon it, as also the dews and beaks of birds. This appears to be 
due to the chefnicaT affinity (♦phosphate of lime for the colouring 
matter (Pereira, Mai. med., vol. ii. pt. 2, p. 52). This property 
has boell of much use in enabling physiologists to ascertain the 
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manner in which bones develop, and the functions of the various 
types of cells found in growing bone. R. chilensis has been used 
for dyeing red from time immemorial. I’lie chay-root, which 
furnishes a red dye in Coromandel and other parts of India, is the 
root-bark of Oldenlandia uinbellata, a low-growing plant of the 
.same family as madder. 

MADEC, RENE-MARIE (i 736-1 784)-called Medoc in Anglo- 
Indian writings — French adventurer in India, was born at 
Quimper in Brittany on the 7th of February 1736, of poor parents. 
He went out to India and served under Dupleix and Lally, but 
being taken prisoner by the British he enlisted in the Bengal 
army. Deserting with .some of his companions shortly before 
the battle of Buxar (1764), he became military instructor to 
variou.s native princes, organizing successively the forc'es of 
Shuja-ud-Dowlah, nawab of Oudh, and of the Jats and Rohillas. 
He took service under the emperor Shah Alam in 1772, and when 
that prince was defeated at Delhi by the Mahrattas, Madec 
rejoined his own countrymen in Pondicherry, where he took an 
active part in the defence of the town (i 778). After the capitula- 
tion of Pondicherry he returned to France with a considerable 
fortune, and died there in 1784. At one time he formed a scheme 
for a fijcnch alliance with the Mogul emperor against the British, 
but the project came to nothing. 

See Emile Barb6, Le Nabab Reni Madec (i8().^). 

MADEIRA, or The Madeiras, a group of islands in the North 
Atlantic Ocean, which belong to Portugal, and consist of two 
inhabited i.slands named Madeira and Porto wSanto and two 
groups of uniiihabiled rocks named the Desertas ana Sclvagens. 
Pop. (1900), 150,574; area, 314 sq. m. Funchal, the capital 
of the archipelago, is on the south coast of Madeira Island, in 
32® 37' 45" N. and 16° 54' W. It is about 360 m. from the 
coast of Africa, 535 from Lisbon, 1215 from Plymouth, 240 
from ’I'encriffe, and 480 from Santa Maria, the nearest of the 
Azores. 

Madeira (pop, 1900, 148,263), the largest island of the group, 
has a length of 30 m., an extreme breadth of 12 m., and a coast- 
line of 80 or go m. Tt.s longer axi.s lies ea.st and west, in which 
direction it is traversed by a mountain cham, the backbone of the 
island, having a mean altitude of 4000 ft., up to which many deep 
ravines penetrate from both coasts and render travel by land very 
difficult. Pico Ruivo, the highest summit, stands in the centre of 
the island, and has a height of 6056 ft., while some of the adjacent 
summits arc very little lower. The depth and narrowmess of 
the ravines, the loftinc.ss of the rugged peaks, often eoverecl with 
snow, that tower above them, the bold precipices of the coast, 
and the proximity of the sea, afford many scenes of picturesque 
beauty or striking grandeur. The gnater part of the interior 
is uninhabited, tliough (mltivaled, for the towns, villages and 
,S('attered huts are usually built either at the mouths of ravines 
or upon the lower slopes that extend from the mountains to the 
coast. The ridges between the ravines usually terminate in lofty 
headlands, one of which, called Cabo Girdo, has the height of 
1920 It., and much of the seaboard is bound by precipices of dark 
basalt. The north coast, having been more expo.sed to the erosion 
of the sea, is more precipitous than the south, and presents every- 
where a wilder a.spcct. On the south there is left very little 
of the indigenous forest which once clothed the whole island 
and gave it the name it bears (from the Portuguese madeiras 
Lat. materia, wood), but on the north some of the valleys still 
contain native trees of fine growth. A long, narrow and com- 
paratively low rocky promontory forms the eastern extremity of 
the island; and here is a tract of calcareous sand, known as the 
luissil Bed, containing land shells and numerous bodies resem- 
bling the roots of trees, probably produced by infiltration. 

Porto Santo is about 25 m. N.E. of Madeira. Pop. (1900), 
2311. It has a length of 6 J m. and a width of 3 m. The capital 
is Porto Santo, called locally the villa or town. The island 
is very unproductive, water being scarce and wood wholly absent. 
Around the little town there is a considerable tract of pretty level 
ground covered by calcareous sand containing fossil land-shells. 
At each end of the islar.d are hills, of which Pico do Facho, the 
highest, reaches the altitude of 1663 ft. Barley, but little else, 
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is grown here, the limited requirements of the inhabitants being 
supplied from Funchal. 

The pesertas lie about ii m. S.E. of Madeira, and consist of 
three islands, Ilheo ChJo, Bugio and Dcserta Grande, together 
with Sail Rock off the north end of Ilheo Chio. They present 
lofty precipices to the sea on a 11 sides. Rabbits and goats abound 
on them. The archil weed grows on the rocks, and is gathered 
for exportation. The largest islet (Deserta Grande) is 6i m. long, 
and attains the height of i6io ft. These rocks are conspicuous 
objects in the sea-views from Funchal. 
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The Selvagem or Salvages are a group of three islands, 156 m. 
from Madeira, and between Madeira and the Qinary Islands. 
The largest island is the Great Piton, 3 m. loi.g, and i m. broad. 
The inclusion of the Selvagens in the Madeira Archipelago is due 
to political rather than to geographical reasons. 

Geology . — All the i.slands of the group are of volcanic origin. 
They are the summits of very lofty mountains which ha\e their 
bases in an abyssal ocean. The greater part of what is now visible 
in Madeira is of subaerial formation, consisting of basaltic and 
trachytic lavas, beds of tuff and other cjectamenta, the result of a 
long and complicated series of eruptions from innumerable vents. 
Besides this building up by the emission of matter from craters and 
clefts, a certain am unit of nplieaval in mass has taken place, for at 

spot about 1200 ft. above llie .sea in the northern valley of Sao 
Vicente, and again at about the same height in Porto Santo, there 
lia.ve been found fragments of limestone accompanied by tufts 
containin'; marine shells and cchinolerms of the Miocene Tertiary 
epoch. We have here jiroof thal during or since that epoch portions 
at least of these islands have been Ixidily uplifted more than 1000 ft. 
The fossils are sufficiently well preserved to admit of their genera, 
and in many instances even their species, being made out. 

There were pau.scs of considerable duration whilst the island of 
Madeira was being increased in height. The leaf bed and the 
accompanying carbonaceous matter,' frequently termed lignite, 
although it displays no trace of structure, which lie under 1200 ft. 
of lavas in the valley of Sao Jorge, afford proof that there had been 
sufficient time for the growth of a vegetation of high order, many of 
the leaf impressions belonging to species of trees and shrubs which 
still exist on the island. Moreover, great alterations and dislocations 
had taken place in the rocks of various localities before other lavas 
and tuffs had been thrown upon them. 

There are no data for determining when volcanic action began 
in this locality, but looking at the enormous depth of the surrounding 
sea it is clear that a vast period of time must have elapsed to allow 
of a great mourltain reaching the surface and then rising several 
thousand feet. Again, considering the comparatively feeble agents 
for effecting the work of denudation (neither glaciers nor thick 
accumulations of alpine snow being found here), and then the 
enormous erosion that has actually taken place, the inference is 
inevitable that a very great lapse of time was required to excavate 
the deep and wide ravines that everywhere intersect the island. 
Nor is anything known as to the period of the cessation of volcanic 
action. At the present day there are no live craters or smoking 
crevices, as at the Canaries and Cape Verdes, nor any hot springs, 
as at the Azores. 
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In one of the northern ravines of Madeira by Porto da Crux some 
masses of a coarsely crystalline Essexite are exposed to view; 

.rock is evidently the deep-seated r^resentative of the Trachy- 
doleritic and Nephelinc basalt lavas. Fragments of a sodalite-ayenlte 
have also been found at Soca in the same neighbourhood. 

In the eastern part of the island several small crater rings are to 
be seen; their rims are formed of spheroidal basalt, while within the 
craters themselves masses of bauxite are found accompanied by 
evidences of fumerolic action. 

In the sections afforded by the ravines, which strike north and 
south from the central ridge of Madeira to the sea, the nucleus 
of the island is seen to consist of a confused mass of more or 
less stratified rock, upon which rest beds of tuff, scoriae and lava, 
in the shape of basalt, trap and trachyte, the whole traversed 
by dykes. These beds are thinnest near the central axis; as they 
approach the coast they liecome thicker and less intersected by 
dykes. 

In various parts are elevated tracts of comparatively level ground. 
These are supposed to have been formed by the meeting of numerous 
streams of lava flowing from cones and points of eruption in close 
proximity, various cjectamenta assisting at the same time to fill 
up inequalitieH. Deep down in some of the lateral ravines may be 
seen ancient cones of eruption which have been overwhelmed by 
streams of melted matter issuing from the central region, and after- 
wards exposed to view by the same causes that excavated the 
ravines. These ravines may be regarded as having been formed at 
first by subterranean movements, both gradual and violent, which 
di.slocatcd the rocks and cut clefts through which streams flowed to 
the sea. In course of time the waters, periodically swollen by 
melted snows and the copious rains of winter, would cut deeper and 
deeper into the heart of the mountains, and would undermine the 
lateral cliffs, until the valleys became as large as we now find them. 
Even the Curral, which from its rounded s^pe and its position in 
the centre of the island has been usually deemed the ruins of a 
crater, is thought to be nothing more than a valley scooped out in 
the way described, 'fhe rarity of craleriform cavities in Madeira is 
very remarkable. There exists, however, to the east of Funchal, 
on a tract 2000 ft. high, the Lagoa, a small but perfect crater, 
5(x>ft. m diameter, and with a depth of 130 ft. ; and there is another, 
which i.s a double one, in the district known as J''anal, in the north- 
west of Madeira, nearly 5000 ft. above the sea. The basalt, of which 
much of the outer part of the island Is composed, is of a dark colour 
and a tough texture, with small disseminated crystals of olivine and 
augitc. It is sometimes full of vesicular cavities, formed by the 
expansion of inq^risoned gases. A rudely columnar structure is 
very often seen in the basalt, but there is nothing so perfect as the 
columns of Stalfa or the Giant's Causeway. The trachytic rocks are 
small in quantity compared with those of the basaltic class. The 
tufa is soft and friable, and generally of a yellow colour; but where 
it has been overflowed by a hot stream of lava it has assumed a red 
colour. Black ashes and fragments of pumice are sometimes found 
in the tufaceous strata. 

There are no metallic ores, nor has any sulphur been found ; but a 
little iron pyrites and sjiecular iron are occasionally met with. The 
basalt yields an excellent building-stone, various qualities of which 
are quarried near Camara de I^bos, five or six mdes west of 
Funchal. * 

In Porto Santo the trachytic rocks bear a much greater proportion 
to the basaltic than in Madeira. An adjacent islet is formed of 
tuffs and calcareous rock, indicating a submarine origin, upon 
which supramarine lavas have been poured. The older series 
contains corals and shells (also of the Miocene Tertiary epoch), with 
water-worn pebbles, cemented together by carbonate of lime, the 
whole appearing to have been a coral reef near an ancient beach. 
The calcareous rock is taken in large quantities to Funchal, to bo 
burnt into lime for building purposes. 

Climate . — Observations taken at Funchal Observatory (80 ft. 
above sea-level) in the last twenty years of the xgth century showed 
that the mean annual temperature is about 65® F. The mean 
minimum for the coldest pari of the year (October to May inclusive) 
does not fall below 55 ’, and the average daily variation of tempera- 
ture in the same period docs not exceed ro*’. Madeira .thus has a 
remarkably mild climate, though it lies only 10® north of the Tropic 
of Cancer. This mildness is due to the surrounding ocean, from which 
the atmosphere obtains a large supply of watery vapour. The mean 
humidity of the air is atiout 75 (saturations too). The prevalent 
winds are from the north or from a few points east or west of north, 
but these winds are much mitigated on the south coast by the central 
range of mountains. The west wind usually brings rain. That 
from the east is a dry wind. A hot and dry wind, the leste of the 
natives, occasionally blows from the east-south-east, the direction 
of the Sahara, and causes the hill region to be hotter than below; 
but even on the coast the thermometer under its ^fiuence aometimes 
indicates The leste is often accompanied by sandstorms^ 
As the thermometer has never been known to fall as low as 46® at 
Funchal, frost and snow are there wholly unknown; but snow falls 
on the mountains once or twice during the winter, very seldom, 
however, below the altitude of 2000 ft. Thunderstorms are rare, 
and scarcely ever violent. 
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Madoira has lon^ had a hiKh reputation as a sanatory resort for 
persons suffering from diseases of the chest. Notwithstanding the 
ever-increasing competition of other winter resorts, a consider- 
able number of invalids, especially hiiKli^h and German, winter at 
i’unchal. ■ 

Fauna. — No species of land mammal is indigenous to the Madeiros. 
Some of the early voya^jers indeed speak oi wild goats and awme, 
but these animals niust have escaped from confinement. The 
rabbit, black rat, brown tal and mouse liave b^n introduced. The 
first comers encountered seals, and this amphibious mammal {Monu- 
chus albiventer) still lingers at the Desertas. Amongst the tliirtv 
species of birds which breed in these islands are the kestrel, buzzard 
and barn owl, the blackbinl, robin, wagtail, goldlinch, nng sparrow, 
linnet, two swifts, three pigeons, the quail, red-legged partridge, 
woodcock, tern, herring gull, two petrels and three puffins. Only 
one species is endemic, and that is a wren {Fofiulus madeirensts), 
but live other species are known elsewhere only at the Canaries. 
These are the green canarv {FnnuiLla butynu'ea, the parent of tlie 
domesticated yellow variety), achalhnch (Fringillatinhllun), a swift 
{Cvpsnlu't umcolor), a wood pigeon (Coluniha trocan) and a petrel 
{Thalassidroma Biilr^'rfn) . There is also a local variety of the black- 
cap, distinguishable iroin the common kind Iw the extension in the 
male of the caji to the shoulder. Alxnit seventy other species liave 
been seen Irom time lo time tn Madeira, cluetlv stragglers Irom the 
African cfiast, many of them coming with the lvi>te wind. 

The only lan<l reptile is u small lizard [Lacerta dugesit), which is 
abundant and is very destructive to the grape crop. The logger- 
head turtl(‘ (Cctouana caretia, Gray) is frecjuently captured, and is 
cooked for the table, but the soup is much inferior to that made from 
the green liirtle of the West Indie.s A single variety of frog (A'ana 
esculenia) has been introduced; there are no other balrachians. 

AlKuit 2^0 species oi marine hslies taken at Madeira liave been 
sciontiticallv determined, the largest l.i.miiies being bcombridae with 
<3 .species, llie sharks with 24, the bpafidav with 15, the rays with 14, 
the Labridav with i the Cuididac with 12, the eels with r 2, the 
Perc/idae with 1 1, and the Carangidac with lo. Many kinds, such as 
the mackerel, horse mackerel, groper, mullet, braise, &c., are caught in 
abundance, and uliot’d a cheap article of diet to the people. Several 
species of tunny are taken plentifully in sjiring and .summer, one 
of them sometimes attaining the woiglit ol ^00 lb. The only fresh- 
water lish is the common eel, which is louiid m one or two of the 
streams. 

According lo T. VVolhtslon {Tcatunu ailanULU, 1878), iliere 
have Ix'cn found 158 species of mollusca on the land, o inhabiting 
fre.sh water, and 7 littoral .species, making a total ot 171. A large 
majority ol tin* laml shells are coiLsidered to Ixi jiecidiar. Many of 
the species are variable in form or colour, and some have an extra- 
ordiiiarv number ol varieties. Of the land mollusca qi species are 
assigned lo Ihc^oiiiis Helix, to the genus Pupa, and 13 to the genus 
Achaiina (or Lavea), About 43 sp<‘Cies are found both living' and 
fossil in superficial di'posita of calcareous sand in Madeira or Porto 
Santo iiiese deposits were assigned by L\'(il to the Newer Pli<ic«ne 
period. Some 12 or 13 species have not iK'en hitherto discovered 
alive. More than tckj species ol Poivsoa {Bryozoa) have been col- 
lected, among thoin are some highly interesting forms. 

I'he only order of insects which has been thorouglily examined is 
that ol the Colcoptrra. Hv the perseverm;' researches of T. V. 
WiiUiiHton the astoni.shing niimlier of i»q 3 species of beetles has been 
brought to light at the Mndeiras. The projioriion of endemic kinds 
IS ver\' large, and it is remarkable that 200 ol the.in are cither wiii.tdess 
or their wings are so poorly developed that they cannot tlv. while 
23 of the endomic genera have aU their species in thi.s condition. 
With regard to the Lepidopiera, n or 12 species of butterflies have 
been seen, all ot which belong to Eurojiean genera. Some of the 
species are geographical varieties of well-known tvpes. Upward 
oi 1(10 moths have Ih-cu rollfcU*d, the majority of them being of a 
European stamp, but probabh' a fourth of the total numlxT an* 
peculiar to the Madeiran group. Thirty-seven species ol Neuroptrm 
have been observed in Madeira, 12 of them being so far as is known 
peculiar. 

The bristle-footed worms ol the coast liave been studied by Pro- 
fessor P. Langerhans, ivho has nufl with about 200 species, of which 
a large numli^r wore new to science. There axe no modern coral 
reels, but several species of stoiiv and flexible corals have been 
collected, though none arc of commercial value. 'I'here is, however, 
a while stony coral allied to the red coral of the Mediterranean which 
would be valuable as an article of trade if it could be otitained in 
sufficient quantity. Specimens of a rare and handsome red Para- 
gorgia are in the British Museum and l..iveiT»ocil Museum. 

Flora . — ^Thc vegetation is strongly impressed with a south-Euro- 
pean character. Many of the plants in the lower region undoubtedly 
were introduced and naturalized after the Portuguese coloniza- 
tion. A large number of the remainder are found at the Canaries 
and the Azores, or in one of these groups, but nowhere else, lastly, 
thuBVe are about a hundred plants whicli are }>eculiarly Madeiran, 
itthar*«a distinct species or as gtrongly marked varieties. The flower- 
ing niuitz found truly wild belong to about 363 genera and 717 
ante c t (M l ,— ~tbe monocotvlednns numbering 70 genera and 128 species, 
m dkotvlodons 293 genera and 589 species. 'Hie three largest 


orders are the Compositae, Legutninosae ajid Graminaaeae. F m:ty-one 
species of ferns grow in Madeira, three of which are endemic secies 
and six others belong to tlie peculiar flora of the North Atlantic 
islands. Alxnit 100 species of moss have been collected, and 47 
species of liepalicae. A connexion between the flora of Madeira 
and that of the West Indies and tropical America has been inferred 
Irom the presence in the former of six ferns found nowhere in Europe 
or North Africa, but existing on the islands of the east coast of 
America or on the Isthmus of Panama. A further relationship to 
that continent is to be traced by the presence in Madeira of the 
beautiful encaceous tree Clethra arborea, lielonging to a genus wliich 
is otherwise wholly American, and of a P^ersea, a tree laurel, also an 
American genus. The dragon tree {Drauuma Draco) is almost 
extinct. Amongst the trees most worthy of note we four ot the 
laurel order belonging to separate genera, an Ardtsia, Pittosporum, 
Stderoxyion, Nolelaca, Phamnua and Mynca — strange mixture of 
genera to be found on a small Atlantic island. Two heaths of 
arborescent growth and a wdiortlebcrry cover large tracts on the 
mountains In some parts there is a belt of the Spanish chestnut 
about the lieight of 1300 ft. There is no indigenous pine tree as 
at the Canaries; but large tracts on the hills liave been planted with 
Ptnus pinaster, from which the fuel of the inhabitants is mainly 
derived. A European jumper {J . Oxyuedrus), growing to the lieight 
of 40 or 30 ft., was formerly abundant, but has been almost exter- 
minated, as its scented wood is jirized by the cabinet-maker. Several 
of the native trees and shrubs now grow only in situations which are 
nearly litaccessible, and some of the indigenous plants are of the 
greatest rarilv Rut some plants of foreign origin have spread in a 
remarkable manner. Among these is the common cactus or prickly 
pear {Opuniia Tuna), which in many spots on the coast is sufficienllv 
abundant to give a character to the land.scape. As to Algae, the 
coast IS loo rocky and the sea too unquiet for a luxuriant marine 
vegetation, con.sec|\ienlly the species are few and poor. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants are of Portuguese di scent, with 
probably some intennixture of Moorish and negro blood amongst 
tl)e lower cla.sse.s. The dress of the peasantry', witliout being 
picturesque, is peculiar. Roth men and women in the outlying 
country districts wear the carapu(a, a small cap made of blue 
cloth in shape something like a funnel, with the pipe standing 
upwards. The men have trousers nf linen, drawn tight, and 
lerminaling at liu' knees; a coarse shirt enveloping the upper 
part of tbeii person, covered by a short jacket, completes their 
attire, with the exception of a pair of rough yellow boots. The 
women's outer garments (onsisl of a gaudily coloured gown, 
made from i.sland material, with a small cape of coarse .scarlet or 
blue woollen doth. The population timds to increase rapidly. 
In 1900 it amounted to 150,574, including 8qo foreigners, of 
whom the majoril)' were British. 'Fhe number of females exceeds 
that of males b>- about 6000, partly becau.sc' many of the able- 
bodied males emigrate to Brazil or the Ignited States. The 
density of population (479*5 per sq. m.) is very great for a 
dl.strict contain. iig no large town and chiefly dependent on 
agriculture and viticulture. 

Agriculture, ■ • A large portion of the land was formerly entailed 
in the families of the landlords (morgados), but entails have been 
abolished by the legislature, and the land is now absolutely free. 
The deficiency of water is a great obstacle to the proper cultiva- 
tion of the land, and the rocky nature or steep inclination of the 
upper parts of the islands is an eflerlual bar to all tillage. An 
incredible amount of labour has been expended upon the soil, 
partly in tlie erection of walls intended to prevent its being 
washed away by the rains, and to build up the plots of ground 
in the form of terraces. Watercourses have been constructed 
for purposes of irrigation, without which at regular intervals the 
island would not produce a hundredth part of its present yield. 
These watercourses originate high up in the ravines, are built of 
masonry or driven through the rock, and wind about for miles 
until they reach the cultivated land. Some of them are brought 
by tunnels from tlie north side of the island through the central 
crest of hill. Each occupier takes his turn at tlie running stream 
for so many hours in the day or night at a time notified to him 
beforehand. In this climate flowing water has a saleable value 
us well as land, which is useless without irrigation. 

The agricultural implements employed are of the rudest kind, 
and the system of cultivation is extremely primitive. Very few of 
the occupiers own the land iJiey cultivate; but they almost invariably 
own the walls, cottages and trees standing thereon, the land alone 
Ijelonging lo the landlord. The tenant can sell his share of the pro- 
perty without the consent of the landlord, and if he does not so 
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dispow Qi It that share paawa to hi» heirs. In this way the tenant 
practically fixity ot tenuro, lor the landlord is seldom in a 

position to pay the price at which the tenant's share is valued. Money 
rents are rare, Ihe mttayer system Tcgtdating almost universally 
the relations between landlord and tenant ; that is, the tenant pays 
to the ownea: a oc^n portion oi the produce, usually one half or one 
third. The holdmgs are aa a rule rarely larger than one man can 
cultivate with a little occasional assistance. There are lew meadows 
and pastures, the cattle being stall-fed when not feeding on the moun- 
tains. Horses are never employed for draught, ah lalxiur of that 
kind being done by oxen. 

The two sta^e productions of the soil arc wine and sugar. The 
vine was introduced from Cyprus or Crete soon after the discovery 
of the island by the Portuguese (1420), but it was not actively 
cultivated until the early part of the ibth century. The vines, 
after having been totally destroyed by the oidium disease, which 
made its first appearance in the island in 1852, were replanted, and 
a few years wine wa.s again made. The phylloxera 
also made its way to the island, and cv^ery vineyard in 
Madeuu, w&n more or less affected by it. ITie wine usually termed 
Madeira is made from a mixture of black and while grapes, which 
are also made separately into wines called Tinta and Verdelho, after 
till* names of tlic grapes. Other high-class wines, known as Bual, 
Sorcial and Malmsey, are made from varieties of grapes bearing the 
same names. (See also Wink.) 

The sugar cane is said to have been brought from Sicily about 
I1152, and in course of time its produce became the sole staple of the 
island. The cultivation languished, however, as the more abundant 
produce of tropical couni ries came into the liuropcaii market, 
and sugar had long ceased to be made w'hcn the de.struction of the 
vinos compelled the peasants to turn their attention to other things. 
Its cultivation was resumed and .sugai’ machinery imported. A 
SuMmr. considerable quantity of spirit is made by the distillation 
of the juice or of the mola.sses left after extracting the 
sugar, and this is consumed on the island. The cane does not 
flourish here as luxuriantly as within the tropics; but in localities 
below 1000 ft., where there is a good hupply of water, it pavs the 
cultivator w’ell. 

The grain produced on the island (principally wheal, barley and 
Indian corn) is not sufficient for the consumption ol the people. 
The common potato, sweet |)otalo and gourds of various kinds are 
extensively grown, as well as the Colocasia esculenia, the italo of the 
Pacific islanders, the root of which yields an insipid food. Most 
of the common table vegetables of Kurope are plentiful. Besides 
apples, pears and peaches, all of poor quality, oranges, lemons, 
guavas, mangoes, loquats, custard-applos, figs, Wnanas and pine- 
apples are produced, the last two forming articles of export. The 
date palm is occa.sioually grown, but its fruit is scarcely edible. On 
the hills large quantities of the Spani.sh che.stnut afford an item in 
the food of the common people. A lirile tobacco is grown, and is 
made into cigars of inferior quality. 

'I'he total foreign trade of Madeira was valued at ;{ii28,ooo in 1900. 
The principal exports are wine, sugar, embroidery, vegetables, fruits 
and wicker goods. Coal is imported for the ships calling at Funchal, 
whieh is the headquarters of Madeiran commerce and industry. 
Spirits, beer, olive oil, soap, butter, linen and woollen goods, straw 
hats and leather, are manufactured for home consumption, and there 
arc im|x)rtant fisheries. 

Chief Towns and Communicaiions.—Funcha] (pop. 20.850) is 
dcscrilxjd in a separate article. The other chief towns are (!amara 
de Lubos (7150), Machico (6128), Santa Cruz (5876), Ponta do 
Sol (5665), Sao Vicente (4896), Calheta (3475), Sant’ Anna 
(3011) and Porto Santo (2311). Each of these is the capital of 
a commune {concelho), to which it gives it.s name. Madeira is 
connected by regular lines of steamships with Great Britain, 
Germany, Portugal, Cape Colony, Brazil and the United States. 
There is no railway in the archipelago, and partl\’ owing to the 
irregularities of the surface the roads, of which there are some 
580 m., are bad, except in the neighbourhood of Funchal. Wheel 
carriages are rare, and all heavy goods are transported either on 
backs of mules or upon rude wooden .sledges drawn by 
bullocks. When horses are not employed, locomotion is effected 
either by m^s of hammocks or by bullock cars. The ham- 
mock irede) is a piece of stout canvas gathered up and secured 
at each end to a long pole carried by a couple of bearers. In 
place of cabs, curtained cars on sledges, made to hold four 
peorsons, and drawn by a pair of bullocks, are employed. They 
are convenient, but the rate of progress is very slow. 

Adfrnnistraiion.’-^Th^ archipelago is officially styled the dis- 
trict of Funchal; it returns meml^rs to the Portuguese Cortes, 
and is r^orded as an integral part of the kingdom. The district 
if subdivided into the oight communes already enumeraited, 
imd is administered in accordance with the same laws that 


regulate local goveniment cm the mainland (see Portugal). 
Funchal is a Roman Catholic bishopric in the archaepMoopdl 
province of Lisbon. Education is compulsory in name only, for 
less than 2 % of the population could read when the oensus of 
was taken. An infantr}'^ regiment and a battery of garrison 
artiller)^ are permanently stationed in Madeira. 

hisioiy.^lt has been conjectured, but on insufficient evidence, 
that the Phoenicians discovered Madeira at a very early period. 
Pliny mentions certain Purple or Mauretaniaii Islands, the posh 
tion of which with reference to the Fortunate Islands or Canaries 
might seem to indicate the Madeicas. There is a romantic story, to 
the effect that two lovers, Robert Machim, Blachin, or Macham, 
and Anna d’Arfet, fleeing from England to France (r. 1370), were 
driven out of their course by a violent storm sand cast tfhe 
coast of Madeira at the place subsequently named Machico, in 
memory of one of them. Both perished here, but some of their 
crew escaped to the Barbary coast, and were made slaves. 
Among them was the pilot Pedro Morales of Seville, who is said 
to have been ransomed and to have communicated his knowledge 
of Madeira to Joko Gon9alvcz Zarco (or Zargo). How far this story 
is true cannot now he ascertained. It is, however, certain that 
Zarco first sighted Porto Santo in 1418, having been driven thither 
by a storm while he was exploring the coa.st of West Africa. 
Madeira itself was discxivered in 1420. It is probable that the 
whole archipelago had been explored at an earlier date byGenoese 
adventurers, and had been forgotten ; for an Italian map dated 
1351 (the Laurentian portolano) shows the Madeims quite clearly, 
and there is some reason to believe that they were known to the 
Genoese before j 339. When Zarco visited Madeira in 1420 the 
islands were uninhabited, but Prince Henry the Navigator at onoe 
began their colonization, aided by the knights of the Order of 
Christ. Sanctioned by the pope and by two charters which the 
king of l^ortiigal granted in 1430 and 1433, the work proceeded 
apace; much land was deforested and brought into cultivation, 
and the Madeiran sugar trade soon became important. For the 
sixty years 1580 1640 Madeira, with Portugal itself, was united 
with Spain. Slavery was abolished in Madeira in 1775, t)y order 
of Ponibal. In j8oi British troop.s, commanded by Genei'al 
Beresford, occupied the island for a few months, aqd it was again 
under the British flag from 1807 to 1814. It shared in the civil 
disturbances brought about by the accession of Dom Miguel (see 
Portugal ; Histo^), but after 1833 its history is a record of 
peaceful commercial development. 

See A. S. Brown, Modena, Uw Canofy Islands and the A sores 
(1903), tt comprehensive study of the three archipelagoes. The 
Land of the Wine, by A. J. D. Biddle (Philadelphia, 1901), is generally 
valuable, but its history cannot be trusted. See also >*, Langerhciua, 
Handbuch filar Madeira (1884), and VuhJ, Madeira’s VegetaHon 
(Copenhagen, 1904). 

MADELENIAH, a term derived from La Madeleine, a cave in 
the V^z^re, about midway between Moustier and Les Eysies, 
France, and given by the French anthropologist Gabriel de 
Mortillet to the third stage of his system of cave-chronology, 
synchronous with the fourth or most recent division of the 
Quaternary Age. The Madelenian epoch was a long one, repre- 
sented by numerous stations, whose contents show j»ogrej^ in 
the arts and general culture. It was characterized by a cold and 
dry climate, the existence of man in association with the reindeer, 
and tlie extinction of the mammoth. The use of bone and ivory 
for various implements, already begun in the preceding Solutrian 
epoch, was much increased, and ths period is essentially a Bone 
age. The bone instruments are very varied : spear-points, 
harpoon-heads, borers, hooks and needles. Most remarkable 
is the evidence La Madeleine affords of prehistoric art. Numbers 
of bones, reindeer antlers and animals’ teeth wore foundj withjwde 
picture >, carved or etched on them, of seals, fishes, reindeer, 
mammoths and other creatures. The best of the^ acea mammoth 
engraved on a fragm^t of its own ivory; a dagger of reindeer 
luitler, with handle in form of a reindeer; a cave-bear cuton a fiat 
piece of schist ; a seal on a bear’s tooth; a fish wefi drawn on a 
reindeer antler; and a complete picture, aiso on reindeer antler^ 
showing horses, an aurochs, trm, and a snake biting a num’e 
leg. The man is naked, and this and the snake suggest a wainn 
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climate, in spite of the presence of the reindeer. The fauna of 
the Madelenian epoch seems, indeed, to have included tigers and 
other tropical species side by side with reindeer, blue foxes, 
Arctic hares and other polar creatures. Madelenian man appears 
to have been of low stature, dolichocephalic, with low retreating 
forehead and prominent brow ridges. Besides La Madeleine the 
chief stations ol the epoch are Us Eyzies, Laugerie Basse, and 
Gorge d’Enfer in Dordogne; Grotte du Placard in Charente and 
others in south-west France. 

See G. de Mortillel, Le Prdhistorique (1900); Edouard Lartet and 
Henry Christy, Udtqmae Aquitamcae (18O5-1K75) ; Edouard Dupont, 
Lc Tfitnps prihidonque en Belgique (1872); Lord Avebury, Pfehistoric 
Times (1900). 

MADELEY, a market town in the municipal borough of Wen- 
lock, and the Wellington (Mid) parliamentary division of Shrop- 
.shire, England, 15 ^ m. N.W. from Umdon, with stations on the 
London & North '\\'cslern (Madeley Market) and Great Western 
railways (Madeley ('ourt). Vop. of civil parish (1901). ^ 442 . 
There arc large iroriworks, ironstone and coal are mined, and 
potter’s clay is raised. The church of St Michael (179b) replaced 
a Norman building. The living was held from 1760 to 1783 by 
John V\ ilhiun Fletc her or de la Flcchere, a close friend of the 
VVesleys. The parish inidudes a portion of Coalbrookdale (a.v,), 
and the town^ oi Iron bridge and Coalport. Ironbridge, a 
town picturesquely situated on the steep left bank of the Severn, 
adjoins Madeley on the south-west. It takes its name from the 
iron bridge oi one span crossing the river, erected in 1 779. This 
bridge is a remarkable work considering its date ; it was probably 
the first erected, at any rate on so large a scale, and attracted 
great attention. It is the work of Abraham Darby, the third of 
the name, one of the famous family of iron-workers in Coalbrook- 
dale. Here are brick and tile works and lime-kilns. There is a 
.station (Ironbridgc and Broseley) on the Great Western railway, 
aiToss the river. Cxjat.port lies also on U»e Severn, S. of Madeley 
and 2 m. S.E. of Ironbridge, with a station on the Great Western 
railway. It has large china w'orks, founded at the close of 
the 1 8th centurv, which subsequently incorporated those of 
Caughley, a(Toss the Severn, and of Nantgarw in Glamorganshire. 

MADHAV\ ACHARYA {fl. c. 1380), Hindu .statesman and 
philosopher, lived at the court of Vijayanagar (the modem 
Humpi in the di.stricl of Bellary), the vigorous Southern Hindu 
kingdom that so long withstood Mahommedan influence and 
aggression. 1 1 is younger brother Sayana (d. 1387) was associated 
with him in the administration and was a famous commentator on 
the Pineda. Sayana’s commentaries were influenced by and 
dedicated to Madhava, who is best knovn as the author of the 
Sarvadarsana Samgraha {Compendium of Speculations). With 
remarkable mental delac'hnunt he f)laces himself in the po.sition 
of an adlierent of sixteen distinct systems, Miidhava also wrote 
a ('ommontary on the Mimarnsa Sutras. He died as abbot of the 
monastery of Sringeri. 

MADI (A-Madi), a negro race of the Nile valley, occupying 
both banks of the Bahr-el- J cbel immediately north of Albert 
Nyanza. Tradition makes them immigrants from the north- 
west. They are remarkable for the consideration shown to their 
women, who choose their own husbands, are never ill-treated or 
hard-worked, and take part in tribal deliberatifms. 'Fhe Madi 
build sepulchral monuments of an elaborate type, two huge 
narrow stones sloping towards each other with two smaller slabs 
covering the opening between them. They have been much 
harried by the Azandeh and Abarambo. They were visited by 
W. junker in 1882- 1883, and described by him in Petennanfds 
Mitthrilungen for May 1883. 

MADISON, JAMES (1751-1836), fourth president of the 
United States, was bom at Port Conway, in King George county, 
Virginia, on the 1 6tb of March 1 7 5 1 . His first ancestor in America 
may possibly have been Captain Isaac Maddyson, a colonist of 
1623 mentioned by John Smith as an excellent Indian fighter. 
His" father, also named Jan|^8 Madison, was the owner of large 
estates in Orange county, Virginia. In 1769 the son entered the 
college of New Jersey (now Princeton University), where, in the 
some year, he founded the well-known literary club, “The 


American Whig Society.’* He graduated in 1771, but remained 
for another year at Princeton studying, apparently for the 
ministry, under the direction of John Witherspoon (1722-1794). 
In 1772 he returned to Virginia, where he pursued his reading and 
studies, especially theology and Hebrew, and acted as a tutor to 
the younger children of the family. In 1 775 he became chairman 
of the committee of public safety for Orange county, and wrote 
its response to Patrick Henry’s call for the arming of a colonial 
militia, and in the spring of 1776 he was chosen a delegate to the 
new Virginia convention, where he was on the committee which 
drafted the constitution for the state, and proposed an amend- 
ment (not adopted) which declared that “ all men are equally 
entitled to the full and free exercise ” of religion, and was more 
radical than the similar one offered by George Mason. In 1777, 
largely, it seems, because he refused to treat the electors with 
rum and punch, after the custom of the time, he was not re- 
elected, but in November of the same year he was chosen a 
member of the priv>^ council or council of state, in which he 
acted a.s interpreter for a few months, as secretary prepared 
papers for the governor, and m general took a prominent part 
from the 14th of January 1778 until the end of 1779, when he 
was elected a delegate to the continental congress. 

He was in (“ongress during the final stages of the War of Inde- 
pendence, and in 1780 drafted instructions to Jay, then repre- 
senting the United vStates at Madrid, that in negotiations with 
Spain he should insist upon the tree navigation of the Mississippi 
and upon the principle that the United States succeeded 
to British rights affirmed by the treaty of Paris of 1763. When 
the confederation was almost in a state of collapse because of the 
failure of the states to respond to requisitions of congress for 
supplies for the federal trea.sury, Madison was among the first 
to advocate the granting of additional powers to congress, and 
urged that congress should forbid the states to issue more paper 
money. In 1781 he favoured an amendment of the articles of 
confederation giving congress power to enforce its requisitions, 
and in 1783, in spite of the open opposition of the Virginia 
legislature, which considered the Virginian delegates wholly 
subject to its instructions, he advocated that the states should 
grant to congress for twenty-five years authority to levy an 
import duty, and suggested a scheme to provide for the interest 
on the debt not raised by the import duty— apportioning it 
among the states on the basis of population, counting three-fifths 
of the slaves, a ratio suggested by Madison himself. Accompany- 
ing this plan was an address to the states drawn up by Madison, 
and one of the ablest of his state papers. In the same year, with 
Oliver Ellsworth of Connectic'ut, Nathaniel Gorham of Massachu- 
setts, Gunning Bedford of Delaware, and John Rutledge of South 
Carolina, he was a member of the committee which reported on 
the Virginia proposal as to the terms of cession to the confedera- 
tion of the back lands,” or unoccupied Western territory, held 
by several of the states ; the report was a skilful compromise made 
by Madisf)n, which secured the approval of the rather exigent 
Virginia I^egi^laturc. 

In November 1783 Madison’s term in congress expired, and he 
returned to Virginia and took up the study of the law. In the 
following year he was elected to the House of Delegates. ^ As a 
member of its committee on religion, he opposed the giving of 
special privileges to the F.piscopal (or any other) church, and 
contended against a general assessment for the support of the 
churches of the state. His petition of remonstrance against 
the proposed assessment, drawm up at the suggestion of 
George Nicholas (e. 1755-1799), was widely circulated and 
procured its defeat. On the 26th of December 1785 
son’s Bill for establishing religious freedom in Virginia, 
which had been introduced by Madison, was passed. In 
the Virginia House of Delegates^ as in the continental con- 
gres.s, he opposed the further issue of paper money; and 
he tried to induce the legislature to repeal the law con- 
fiscating British debts, but he did not lose sight of the interests 
of the confederacy. The boundary between Virginia and Mary- 
land, according to the Baltimore grant, was the .south shore of the 
Potomac, a line to which Virginia had agreed on condition of free 
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navigation of the river and the Chesapeake Bay. Virginia now 
feared that too much had been given up, and desired joint regu- 
lation of the navigation and commerce of the river by Maryland 
and Virginia. On Madison’s proposal commissioners from the 
two states met at Alexandria {q,v.) and at Mount Vernon in 
March 1785. The Maryland legislature approved the Mount 
Vernon agreement and proposed to invite Pennsylvania and 
Delaware to join in the arrangement. Madison, seeing an oppor- 
tunity for more general concert in regard to commerce and trade 
(and possibly for the increase of the power of congress), proposed 
that all the states should be invited to send commissioners to 
consider commercial questions, and a resolution to that effect 
was adopted (on Jan. 21, 1786) by the Virginia legislature. 
This led to the Annapolis convention of 1786, and that in 
turn led to the Philadelphia convention of 1787. In April 1787 
Madison had written a paper, The Vices of the Political System of 
the United States, and from his study of confederacies, ancient 
and modern, later summed up in numbers 17, 18, and 19 of 
The Federalist, he had concluded that no confederacy could 
long endure if it acted upon states only and not directly upon 
individuals. As the time for the convention of 1787 approached 
he drew up an outline of a new system of government, the basis 
of the “ Virginia plan ” presented in the ('.onvention by Edmund 
Jennings Randolph. Madison’s scheme, as expressed in a letter 
to Washington dated the i6th of April 1787, was that indi- 
vidual sovereignty of states was irreconcilable with aggregate 
sovereignty, but that the “ consolidation of the whole into one 
simple republic would be as inexpedient as it is unattainable.” 
He considered as a practical middle ground changing the basis of 
representation in congress from states to population ; giving the 
national government ” positive and complete authority in all 
cases which require uniformity”; giving it a negative on all 
state laws, a power which might best be vested in the Senate, a 
comparatively permanent body ; electing the lower house, and the 
more numerous, for a short term ; providing for a national execu- 
tive, for extending the national supremacy over the judiciary 
and the militia, for a council to revise all laws, and for an express 
statement of the right of coercion; and finally, obtaining the 
ratification of a new constitutional instrument from the people, 
and not merely from the legi.slatures. The ” Virginia plan ” 
was the basis of the convention’s deliberations which resulted in 
the constitution favourably voted on by the convention on the 
17th of September 1787. Among the features of the plan which 
were not embodied in the constitution were the following : pro- 
portionate representation in the Senate and the election of its 
members by the lower house “ out of a proper number of persons 
nominated by the individual legislatures ”; the vesting in the 
national congress of power to negative state acts ; and the estab- 
lishment of a council of revision (the executive and a convenient 
number of national judges) with veto power over all laws pas.sed 
by the national congress. Madison, always an opponent of 
slavery, disapproved of the compromise (in Art. I. § 9 and Art. V.) 
postponing to 1808 (or later) the prohibition of the importation of 
slaves. He took a leading part in the debates of the convention, 
of which he kept full and careful notes, afterwards published by 
order of congress (3 vols., Washington, 1843). Many minute 
and wise provisions are due to him, and he spoke before the con- 
vention more frequently than any delegate except James Wilson 
and Gouvemeur Morris. In spite of the opposition to the consti- 
tution of the Virginia leaders George Mason and K. J. Randolph, 
Madison induced the state’s delegation to stand by the consti- 
tution in the convention. His influence largely shaped the form 
of the final draft of the constitution, but the labour was not 
finished with this draft; that the constitution was accepted by 
the people was due in an eminent degree to the efforts of Madison, 
who, to place the new constitution before the public in its true 
light, and to meet the objections brought against it, joined 
Alexander Hamilton (^.».) and John Jay in writing The Federal^ 
istf a series of eighty-five papers, out of which twenty certainly, 
and nine others probably, were written by him. In the Virginia 
convendoii for ratifying the constitution (June 1788), when eight 
states had ratified and it seemed that Virginia’s vote would be 


needed to make the necessary nine (New Hampshire’s favourable 
yotc was cast only shortly before that of Virginia), and it 
appeared that New York would vote against the constitution 
if Virginia did not ratify it, Madison was called upon to defend 
that instrument again, and he appeared at his best against its 
opponents, Patrick Henry, George Mason, James Monroe) Benja- 
min Harrison, William Grayson and John Tyler. He answered 
their objections in detail, c^mly and with an intellectual power 
and earnestness that carried the convention. The result was a 
victory against an originally adverse public opinion and against 
the eloquence of the opponents of the constitution, for Madison 
and for his lieutenants, Edmund Pendleton; John Marshall, 
George Nicholas, Harry Innes and Henry Lee. At the same 
time Madison’s labours in behalf of the constitution alienated 
from him valuable political support in Virginia, He was defeated 
by Richard Henry Lee and William Grayson in his candidacy 
for the United States Senate, but in his own district he was 
chosen a representative to congress, defeating James Monroe, 
who seems to have had the powerful support of Patrick Henry. 

Madison took his scat in the House of Representatives in 
April 1789, and assumed a leading part in the legislation neces- 
.sary to the organization of the new government. He drafted a 
Tariff Bill giving certain notable ' advantages to nations with 
which the United States had commercial treaties, hoping to force 
Great Britain into a similar treaty; but his policy of discrimi- 
nation against England was rejected by congress. It was his 
belief that such a system of retaliation would remove the possi- 
bility of war arising from commercial quarrels. He introduced 
resolutions calling for the establishment of three executive 
departments, foreign affairs, treasuiy and war, the head of each 
removable by the president. Most important of all, he proposed 
nine amendments to the constitution, embodying suggestions 
made by a number of the ratifying states, especially those made 
by Virginia at the instance of George Mason ; and the essential 
principles of Madison’s proposed amendments were included in a 
Bill of Rights, adopted by the states in the form of ten amend- 
ments. The absence of a Bill of Rights from the constitution 
us first adopted had been the point on which the opposition had 
made common cause, and the adoption of this now greatly 
weakened the same opposition. Although a staundh friend of the 
constitution, Madison believed, however, that the instrument 
should be interpreted conservatively and not be made the means 
of introducing radical innovations. The tide of strict con- 
struction was setting in strongly in his state, and he was borne 
along with the flood. It is very probable that Jefferson’s 
influence over Madison, which was greater than Hamilton’s, 
contributed to this result. Madison now opposed Hamilton’s 
measures for the funding of the debt, the assumption of state 
debts, and the establishment of a National Bank, and on other 
questions he sided more and more with the opposition, g^radually 
assuming its leadership in the House of Representatives and 
labouring to confine the powers of the national government 
within the narrowest possible limits; his most important argu- 
ment against Hamilton’s Bank was that the constitution did not 
provide for it explicitly, and could not properly be construed 
into permitting its creation. Madison, Jefferson and Randolph 
were consulted by Washington, and they advised him not to 
sign the bill providing for the Bank, but Hamilton’s counter- 
argument was successful. On the same constitutionail grounds 
Madison objected to the carrying out of the recommendations 
in Hamilton’s famous report on manufactures (Dec. 5, 1791), 
which favoured a protective tariff. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1792 Madison seems to have lent his influence to the 
determined efforts of the Jeffersonians to defeat John Adams 
by electing George Clinton vice-president. In 1793-1796 he 
strongly criticized the administration for maintaining a neutral 
position between Great Britain and France, writing for the public 
press five papers (signed Helvidius ”), attacking the “ mojar- 
chical prerogative of the executive” as exercised in the proclama- 
tion of neutrality in 1793 and denying the president^ right to 
recognize foreign states. He found in Washington’s attitude — 
as in Hamilton’s failure to pay an instalment of the moneys 
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due France— an “ Anglified complexion,” in direct opposition 
to the popular sympathy with France and French Republicanism. 
In 1794 he tried again his commercial weapons, introducing in the 
House of Representatives resolutions based on Jefferson’s report 
on commerce, advising retaliation against Great Britain and dis- 
crimination in commercial and navigation laws in favour of 
France; and he declared that the friends of Jay’s treaty were “ a 
British party systematically aiming at an exclusive connexion 
with the British government,” and in J796 strenuously but 
unsuccessfully opposed the appropriation of money to carry 
this treaty into efil(M t. Still thinking that foreign nations could 
be coerced through their commercial interests, he scouted as 
visionarv the idea that Great Britain would go to war on a refusal 
to carry Jay’s treaty into effect, thinking it inconceivable that 
Great Britain “ would wantonly make war ” upon a country 
which was the best market she had in the world for her manu- 
factures, and one with which her export trade was so much 
larger than her import. 

In 1797 Madison retired from congress, but not to a life of 
inactivity. In 1 79^^ he joined Jefferson in opposing the Alien and 
Sedition Laws, and Madison himself wrote the resolutions of the 
Virginia legislature declaring that it viewed “ the powers of the 
Federal government as resulting trom the compact to which the 
states arc parties, as limitefl by the plain sense imd intention of 
the instrument constituting that (ompact; as no further valid 
than they are authorized by the grants enumerated in that com- 
part; and that, in case of a deliberate, palpable and dangerous 
exercise of other powers, not granted by the said compad, the 
states, who are parties thereto, have the right and arc in duty 
bound to interpose for arresting the progress of the evil, and for 
maintaining within their respective limits, the authorities, rights 
and liberties appertaining to them.” The Virginia resolutions 
and the Kentucky resolutions (the latter having been drafted by 
Jefferson) were met by dissenting resolutions from the New 
England states, from New York, and from Delaware. In an.swer 
to these, Madison, who had become a member of the Virginia 
legislature in the autumn of 1799, wrote for the committee to 
which they were referred a report elaborating and sustaining in 
every point the phraseology of the Virginia resolutions,^ 

Ilpon the accession of the Republican party to powt?r in j8oi, 
Madison became seiTctary of state in Jefferson’s cabinet, a 
position for which he was well fitted both because he possessed 
to a remarkable degree the gifts of careful thinking and discreet 
and able speaking, and of large constructive ability ; and l-)ecause 
he was well versed in constitutional and international law and 
practised a fairness in discussion essential to a diplomat. During 
the eight years that he held the portfolio of state, he had con- 
tinually to defend the neutral rights of the United States against 
the encroachments of European belligerents ; in 1806 he published 
An Examination of the British Doctrine which subjects to Capture 
a Neutral Trade not open in Time of Peace, a careful argument — 
with a minute examination of authorities on international law 
— against the nile of war of 1756 extended by Great Britain in 
1793 and 1803. 

1 Thirty \Tars later Madison’s arguments for the Virginia resolu- 
tions and the resolutions themselves were freely used by CaUtoun 
and his followers m support of hi. doctrine of nullihcation. Bui 
Madison insisted that tlie Resolutions of 17Q8 did not involve the 
principles of nullification Nearlv all his arguments, especially 
where he attempts to interpret Jefferson’s writings on the point, 
notnblv the Kentucky resolutions, are rather strained a4id specious, 
but it doe^ seem that the Virginia resolutions Avere based on a 
dillerent idea from Calhoun's doctrine of nullification. Madison's 
theorv was that the legislature of Virginia, being one of the bodies 
which had chosen delegates to the constitutional convention, was 
legally capable of considering the question of the amstitutionality 
of laws j>Hssed by the l*'ederal govemmeiit, and that the state ol 
Viremia might inVite other states to join her, but could not singly, 
as Qalhoun ariqied, declare any law of the Federal legislature null and 
void. (It is to l>e iiotetl the words ” null and void ” were in Madison’s 
first draft of the Virginia resolutions, but that they were omitted 
by the Virginia legislature.) |lr 4 i is notable, l>esidcs, that Madison 
had always feared that the national congress would assume too great 
power, that he had approved of Supreme Court checks on the national 
legislature, and of v^o power by a council of revision. 


During Jefferson’s presidency and whilst Madison was secretary 
of stale, by the purchase of Louisiana, Madison’s campaign begun 
in 1780 for the free navigation of the Mississippi was brought to a 
successful close. The candidate in 1808 of the Republican party, 
although bitterly opposed in the party by John Randolph and 
George Clinton, Madison was elected president, defeating C. C. 
Pinckney, the Federalist candidate, by 1 22 votes to 47 . Madison 
had no false hopes of placating the federalist opposition, but as 
the preceding administration was one with which he was in har- 
mony, his position was different from that of Jefferson in 1801, 
and he had less occasion for removing Federalists from office. 
Jefferson's peace policy— or, more correctly, Madison’s peace 
policy — of commercial restrictions to coerce Great Britain and 
France he continued to follow until 1812, when he was forced to 
change these futile commercial weapons for a policy of war, which 
was very popular with the extreme French wing of his party. 
There is a charge, which has never been proved or disproved, that 
Madison’s real clesire was for peace, but that in order to secure the 
renomination he yielded to that wing of his party which was 
resolved on war with Great Britain. Tlie only certain fact is that 
Madison, whatever were his personal feelings in this matter, 
acted according to the wishes of a majority of the Republicans ; 
but whether in doing so he w as influenced by the desire of another 
nomination is largely a matter of conjecture. Madison was re- 
nominated on the 1 8th ol May 1812, issued his war message on 
the 1st of June, and in the November elections he was re-elected, 
defeating De Y’itt Ginton by 128 votes to 89. His administra- 
tion during the war was pitiably weak. His cabinet in great part 
had been dictated to him in 1809 by a senatorial clique, iiiid 
it was hopelessly discordant; for two years he was to all intents 
and purposes his own secretary of state, Robert Smith being a 
mere figure-head of whom he gladly got rid in 1 81 1, giving Monroe 
the vacant place, Madison himself had attempted alternately 
to prevent w ar by his “ commercial weapons ” and to prepare the 
country for w^ar, but he had met with no success, because of the 
tricky diplomacy of Great Britain and of France, and because 
of the general distrust of him (;ouplecl with the particular opposi- 
tion to the war of the prosperous New England Federalists, who 
suggested with the utmost seriousness that his resignation should 
be demanded. In brief, Madison was too much the mere scholar 
to prove a strong leader in sui h a crisis. The supreme disgrace 
of the administration was the capture and partial destruction 
in August 1814 of the city of Washington— this was due, how- 
ever, tor meompetonre of the military and not to any lack of 
prudence on the cabinet’s part. In general, congress was more 
blamable tiian either the president or his official family, or the 
army officers. With the declaration of peace the president again 
gained a momentary popularity much like that he had won in 
1 809 by his apparent willingness at that time to fight France. 

Retiring from the presidency in 1817, Madison returnesd to his 
home, Montpelier (in Orange county, Virginia), which he left in 
no official capacity save in 1829, when he w^as a delegate to the 
state constitutional convention and served on several of its com- 
mittees. Montpelier, hke Jefferson’s Monticello and Monroe’s 
Oak-Hill, was an expensive bit of gentleman farming,” which 
with his generous Virginia hospitality nearly ruined its owner 
financially. Madison’s home was peculiarly a centre for literary 
travellers in his last years; when he was eighty -three he was 
visited by Harriet Martineau, who reported her conversatioas 
with him in her Retrospect of Western Travel (1838). He took a 
great interest in education— -his library was left to the university 
of Virginia, where it was burned in 1895 — ^in emancipation, and in 
agricultural question.^, to the very last. He died at Montpelier 
on the 28th of June 1836. Madison married, in 1794, Dorothy 
Payne Todd (1772-1849), widow of John Todd, a Philadelphia 
lawyer. She great social charm, and upon Madison’s enter- 
ing Jefferson’s cabinet became “first la^ ” in Washington 
society. Her plump beauty was often remarked-- notably by 
Washington Irving— in contrast to her husband’s delicate and 
feeble figure and wizened face — ^for even in his prime Madison 
was, as Henry Adams says, “ a small man, quiet, somewbat pre- 
cise in manner, pleasant, fond of conversation, with a oertain 
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mixture of case and dignity in his address.” Her son, spoiled 
by his mother and his step-father, became a wild young fellow, 
and added debts to the heavy burden of Montpelier upon 
Madison. 

Madison’s jxirtrait was painted by Gilbert Stuart and by Charles 
Wilson Peale; Giuseppe Ceracxhi made a nmrble bust of him in 1792 
and John ii. j, iiroweic another m 1827, now in possession of the 
Virginia Historical Society at Kichmond. Thougli commonly 
dignified and a little still he seems to have had a strong sense of 
humour and he was fond ol telling a good story. Henry Clay, con- 
trasting him with Jefferson, said that Jofiersbn had more genius, 
Madison more judgment and common sense; that Jefiersun was 
a visionary and a tlieorist; Madison cool, di.spassionate, practical, 
and safe.' The broadest and most accurate scholar among the 
“ founders and fathers,” lie was particularly an expert in constilu- 
tional history and theory. In tne great causes for which Madison 
fought in his earlier years — religious freedom and separation of 
church and state, the free navigation of the Mis.sissippi, and the 
acU)ption of the constitution — ^he met with success, llis greatest 
and truest fame is as the " father of the constitution.” I ho " com- 
mercial weapons " with w'hich he wished to pre\'ent armed conflict 
pnived less useful in his day than they have since been in inter- 
national dispute.4. 

Authorities. — ^Madison’s personality is perplexingly vagme; the 
biographies oi him are little more than liistories of the period, and 
the best history of the later period in which he was before Uie public, 
Henry Adams’s History of the United States from /ifoj to /Sfy (i88q- 
1890), gives the clearest sketch and best criticism of him. The lives 
of Madison arc; J. Adams's (Bo.ston, 18.50); W'. C. Rives 's 
(Boston, 1859-1809, 3 voLs.), covering the period previous to 1797; 
S. H. Gay’s (Itoston, 1884) in the ” American Slate.smen Series”; and 
Caillard Hunt’s (New York, 1902). Madison’s Writings (7 vols., 
New' York, rgoii-ioob) were edited by Hunt, who also edited 
The Journal of the Debates in the Convention which framed the Cim- 
stitulwn of the Untied States, as Itvumlrd by James Aiadison (2 vols., 
New York, 1908). See also Mrs Madi, son's Memoirs and Letters 
(Boston, 1887), and Maud Wilder Goodwin, DoHy Madison (New 
York, 1897). 

MADISON, a city and tin* county-.soat of Jefferson county, 
Indiana, U.S.A., on the N. bank of the Ohio Ris'cr, about 
90 m. below Cincinnati and 44 m. above Ixmisvillc, Kentucky. 
Pop. (1870), 10,709; (i8qo), 8936; (1900), 7835, of whom 554 
were foreign-born and 570 were negroes. Madison is served by 
the Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railroad and by 
river steamboats. The city is picturesquely situated on bluffs 
above the river and has two public parks. In Madison are a 
King’s Daughters’ Hospital, a children’s home, and the Drusilla 
home for old ladies, and immediately north of the city arc the 
buildings of the Indiana South-eastern Insane Hospital. Madison 
is a trading centre of the surrounding fanning region, whose 
principal products are hurley tobacco, grain and fruits (peaches, 
apples, pears, plums and small fruits). The municipality own.s 
and operates the waterworks, Madison was settled about the 
beginning of the Tpth century; was incorporated as a town in 
1824, and was first chartered as a city in 1836. 

MADISON, a borough of Morris county, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
27 m. (by rail) W. of New York City and 4 m. S.E. of Morris- 
town. Pop. (1890), 2469; (1900), 3754, of whom 975 were foreign- 
bom and 300 were negroes; (1905, state census), 4115. It is 
served by the Morris & Essex division of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western railroad. The borough is attractively situated 
among the hills of Northern New Jersey, is primarily a residential 
suburb of New York and Newark, and contains many fine 
residences. There are a public library and a beautiful public- 
park, both given to the borough by E^niel Willis James (1832- 
1907), a prominent metal manufacturer; the library is closely 
allied with the public schools. Madison is the seat of the well- 
known Drew, theological seminary (Methodist Episcopal ; founded 
in 1866 and opened in 1S67), named in honour of Daniel Drew 
(1788-1879), who, having acMjuired great wealth from .steamboat 
and railway enterprises, espedallv from ‘trading in railway stocks, 
presented the large and beautiful grounds and most of the build- 
ings. The seminary ’s course covers three years ; no fee is charged, 
la (xinnexion with the seminary the Drew settlement in New 
York City— officially the department of applied Christianity— 

' Clay’s opinion is given in a report written by Mrs Samuel H. 
Smitli of a conversation in 1839 between Clay and ker husband, a 
prominent politician. 


has for its object the ” practical stud^ of preseal-day problems 
in city evangelism, church or|anusatioii, work among the 
poor.” In 1907-1908 the seminary had 9 instructors, 175 stu- 
dents, and a library of more than 100,000 volumes, e^cially 
rich in works dealing with the history of Methodism in Greek 
New Testament manuscripts. About 2 m. N.W, of Madison is 
Convent Station, the seat of a convent of the Sisters of Charity, 
who here conduct the college of St Elizabeth, f(^ girlSi founded in 
1859; also conducted by the Sisters of Charity is St Joseph’s 
preparatory school for boys, founded in 1863. The cultivation 
of riKses and chrysanthemums is practically the only industry of 
Madison. Madison owns and operates its, waterworks and 
electric-lighting plant. Before 1844, when it took its present 
name (in honour of President M^ison), Madison was called 
Bottle Hill; it is one of the older places of the state, and its first 
(-hurch (Presbyterian) was built about 1748. The borough was 
incorporated in 1889. 

MADISON, the Ciipital of Wiscoasin, U.S.A., and the county- 
seat of Dune county, situated between Lakes Mendota 
Monona in the south central part of the state, about 83 m. W. of 
Milwaukee and about 131 m. N.W. of Cliicago. Pop. (1890), 
13,426; (1900), 19,164, of whom 3362 were foreign-bom and 
69 were negroes; (1906 estimate), 35,128. Madison is served 
by the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St Paul, and the Illinois Central railways (being the northern 
terminus of the last), and by inter-urban electric lines, connecting 
with Janesville, Beloit and Chicago. It has a picturesque 
situation in what is known as “ the Four-Lakes region this 
region takes its name from a chain of lakes, Kegunsa, Waubesa, 
Monona and Mendota, which, lying in the order named and 
connected w'ith one another by the Yahara or Catfish Kiver, 
form the head waters of Rock River flowing southward through 
Illinois into the Mississippi. The city occupies a hilly isthmus 
about a mile widt‘ between Lakes Mendota and Monona, bodies 
of water of great clearness and beauty, with bottoms of white 
.sand and granite. 

The state capitol is in a wooded park at the summit of a hill 
85 ft. high in the centre of the city. From this park tlie streets 
and avenues radiate in all directions. The capitol, built in 
1860-1867 (with an additiem in 1883) on the site of tlie original 
capitol building (1837-1838), was pakially destroyed by fire in 
1904, and in 1909-1910 was replaced by a larger edifice. The 
principal business portion of the city is built about the capitol 
park and the university. Among the public buildings on or 
near the park arc the federal building, housing the post office 
and the United States courts, the city hall, the Diane county 
court-house, the public library, the ruller opera-house, the 
county gaol, and the high school. Running directly west from 
the capitol i.s State Street, at tlie western end of which lie the 
grounds of the university of Wisconsin (q.v.)i occupying a hilly 
wooded tract of 300 acres, and extending for a mile along the 
south shore of Lake Mendota. University Hill, on which 
tlie main building of the university stands, is 135 ft. above 
the lake; at its foot stands the magnificent library building 
of the State Historical Society. In it, in addition to the inter- 
esting and valuable historical museum and art gallery, are the 
Society’s library of more than 350,000 books and pamphlets, 
the unriTrsity library of 150,000 volumes, and the library of the 
Wisconsin academy of arts and sciences, 5000 volumes. Other 
libraries in the city ini lude the state law library (45,000 volumes) 
in the capitol, the Madison public lUmary (23^500 volumes)^ and 
the Woodman astronomical library (7500 volumes). The 
Madison public library houses also the state library school 
maintained by tl^ Wisconsin library commission. Connected 
with the university is the Waahbum observatory. On the 
margin of the city lies the extensive expcpmental farm, of 
tlie state college of agriculture. In addition to the state 
university, Madison is the seat of several Roman, Catholic 
and Lutheran parochial schools, two business sch^ls, and the 
Wisconsin academy, a non-sectarian preparatory school qf 
high grade. On the banks of Lakji Monona arc the beautiful 
grounds of the Monona Lake .assembly, a summer assembly 
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on the Chautauqua model. Near the city is one of the five 
fish“hatcheries maintained by the state; it is largely devoted 
to the propagation of trout and other small fish. North of 
the city, occupying a tract of 500 a(Tes, on Lake Mendota, 
are the buildings and grounds of the state hospital for the 
insane, opened in i860. 

The city’s streets are broad and heavily shaded with a pro 
fusion of elm, oak and maple trees. There are many fine 
stone residences dating from the middle of the iqth century. 
There are several parks of great beauty, and along the shores 
of Lake Mendota there is a broad boulcvarded drive of 12 m. 
The municipality owns its waterworks, the water being obtained 
from eleven artesian wells, and being chemically similar to that 
of Waukesha Springs. The city and surrounding region are 
a summer resort, the lakes affording opportunities for fishing 
and for yac'hting and boating. 

Madison is an imfiortant jobbing centre for central and 
south-western Wisi'onsin; it has an extensive trade in farm, 
garden and dairy products, poultry and tobacco; and there 
are various manufactures. In 1905 the value of the total 
factory product was 113,291,143, an increase of 22*4 % over 
that in 1900. 

At the time of the settlement by the whites the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Four-Lak(‘S region were the Winnebago. 
Prehistoric earthworks are to be seen in the neighbourhood, 
several animal-shaped mounds upon the shores of Lakes Men- 
dota, Monona and Waubesa being among the best examples. 
A regular trading post is knfiwn to have been established on 
Lake Mendota as early as 1820. The title to the Indian lands 
was ac(|uired by the United States by treaty in 1825. ('olonel 
Kbene/.er Brigham established himself at Blue Mounds, in the 
western part of Dane county, in 1827. In 1832 the “Four- 
Lakes “ country was in the theatre of hostilities during the 
Black Hawk War; (’olonel Henry Dodge lield a conference with 
Winnebago chiefs on Lake Mendota, and there were several 
skirmislies in the neighbourhood between his troops and the 
followers of BJa('k Hawk, one of which took place on the site 
of Madison. After Black Hawk’s defeat on the Bad Axe he 
fled to the Wisi'onsin river Dalles, near the present Kilboum, 
where he wacs betrayed by the Winnebago, In 1836 Stevens 
T. Mason, governor of Michigan, and James Duane Doty, 
then U.S. district judge, w'ho had visited the region as early 
as 1829, ret'orded a tract of land, including most of the present 
site of Madison. Here they surveyed a “ paper ” city which 
they named in honour of James Madison. On the 3rd of 
December 1836 the teiTitorial legislature in session at Belmont, 
after a protracted and acrimonious debate, determined, largely 
through Doty’s influence, to make Madison the permanent 
capital. The construction of houses began in the early spring 
of 1837. The first constitutional convention met here in 
1846, the second in 1847. Madison was chartered as a city 
in 1856. In 1862 a large number of Confederate prisoners 
were confined in Camp Randall, at Madison, and many of 
them died in hospital. 

See 1 ) S. Durric, Ihsiorv of Madison^ Wisronsm (Madison, 1874); 
Lyman C. l)ra])er, Madison the Capital of R't.vcensm (Madison, 1857); 
|. D. IJuller, “ 'Phe hour Lakes Country" in IF^sconitn Historical 
Society Collections, vol. 10 (1888), and R. G. Thwaites, " Madison " 
in Historic Towns of ihe Western States (New York, iqtH)), and his 
“ Story of Madison ” m The University of Wisconsin (Madison, 

1 900). 

MADOU, JEAN BAPTISTE (1796-1877), Belgian painter 
and lithographer, was bom at Brussels on the 3rd of February 
I79(>. He studied at the Brussels Academy of Fine Arts and 
was a pupil of Francois. While draughtsman to the topo- 
graphical military division at Courtrai, he received a com- 
mission for lithographic work from a Brussels publisher. It 
was about 1820 that he began his artistic career. Between 
1823 *ind 1827 he contributed to Les J'^ues pittoresques de la 
Btlffique, to a T.ife of Napoleon^ and to works on the costumes 
of the Netherlands, and Igber made a great reputation by his 
work in La Physionomie de la sociite en Europe depuis 1400 
jusqu'd nos jours (1836) and Les Sednes de la vie des peintres. 
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It was not until about 1840 that he began to paint in oils, 
and the success of his early efforts in this medium resulted 
in a long series of pictures representing scenes of village and 
city life, including “ The Fiddler,” “ The jewel Merchant,” 
“ The Police Court,” “ The Drunkard,” “ The Ill-regulated 
Household,” and “ The Village Politicians.” Among his 
numerous works mention may also be made of “ The Feast 
at the Chateau” (1851), “The Unwelcome Guests” (1852, 
Brussels Gallery), generally regarded as his masterpiece, “ The 
Rat Hunt ” (acquired by Ixopold II., king of the Bel- 
gians), “ The Arquebusier ” (i860), and “ The Stirrup Cup.” 
At the age of sixty-eight he decorated a hall in his house with 
a series of large paintings representing scenes from La Fon- 
taine’s fables, and ten years later made for King Leopold 
a series of decorative paintings for the ch&teau of Ciergnon. 
Madou died at Brussels on the 31st of March 1877. 

For a list of his paintings see the annual report of the Academy of 
Belgium lor 1879. (F. K.*) 

HADOZ, PASCUAL (1806-1870), Spanish statistician, was 
bom at Pampeluna on the 7th of May 1806. In early life 
he was settled in Barcelona as a writer and journalist. He 
joined the Progresista party formed during the first Carlist 
war, 1833“ 40. He saw some service against the Carlists; 
was elected deputy to the Cortes of 1836; took part for Espar-^ 
tero, and then against him; was imprisoned in 1843; went 
into exile and returned; w’as governor of Barcelons in 1854, 
and minister of finance in 1855; had a large share in secularizing 
the Church lands; and after the revolution of 1868 was governor 
of Madrid. He had, however, no great influence as a leader 
and soon went abroad, dying at Genoa in 1870. Madoz was 
distinguished from most of the politicians of his generation 
by the fact that in middle life he compiled what is still a book 
of value — a geographical, statistical and historical dictionary 
of Spain and its possessions oversea (f)iccionario geof^rdfico, 
estadistico y htslorico de Espam, y sus poscsiones de Uliramat 
(Madrid, 1848-1850). 

MADRAS, a presidency of British India — officially styled 
Fort St George- occupying, with its dependencies, the entire 
.south of the Indian peninsula. The north boundary is extremely 
irregular. On the extreme N.E. is the Bengal province of 
Orissa ; then the wild highlands of the Central Provinces ; next 
the dominions of the nizam of Hyderabad; and lastly, on the 
N.W., the Bombay districts of Dharw^ar and North Kanara. 
Geographically Mysore and Coorg lie within the bounds of 
Madras, and politically it includes the Laccadive Islands, 
off the Malabar coast, in the Indian Ocean. Its total area, 
including native states, is 151,695 .sq. m,, and its popula- 
tion in 1901 was 42,397,522, showing an increase of 77 % 
in the decade. The scat of government is at Madras city 
(?•»•)• 

Physical Aspect. ■ The Madras presidency may be roughly divided 
into three tracts : (i) the long and broad east coast, (2) the shorter 
and narrower west coast, and (3) the high interior table-land. 
These divisions are determined by the great mountain ranges of the 
Eastern and Western Ghats {q.v.). Between these two ranges lies 
the central table-land, with an elevation of 1000 to 3000 ft., which 
includes the whole of Mysore, and extends over about half a dozen 
districts of Madras. The Anaimudi mountain (8837 ft.) in Travan- 
core is the highest in southern India. The Nilgiri nills, which join 
the Ghats, culminate in Dodabetta (8760 it.). There are besides 
many outlying spurs and tangled masses of hills, of which the She- 
varoys, Anamalais and Palnis are the most important. The Godavari, 
Kistna and Cauvery rivers, each having a large tributaiy^ system, all 
rise in the Western Ghats, and run across the peninsula in a south-east 
direction into the Bay of Bengal. In the upper parts of their course 
they drain rather than water the country through which they flow, 
and are comparatively valueless either for navigation or irrigation; 
but before reaching the sea they spread over alluvial deltas. Smaller 
rivers of the same character are the Pennar and South Pennar or 
Ponniar, Palar, Vaigai, Vellar and Tamlirapami. The principal 
lake is that of Pulicat on the east coast, which is 37 m. long from 
north to soutli, and forms an important means of communication 
between Madras city and the northern districts. On the west coast 
are a remarkable series of backwaters or lagoons, fringing the sea- 
board of Kanara, Malabar and Travancore. The largest is the back- 
water of Cochin, which extends 120 m. from north to south. 
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G€otogy»^By far the greater part of Madras is occupied by 
granitic and gneissic rocks of very ancient date. Among them arc 
the “ chamockxtes/* a series of associated eruptive rocks character- 
ized by the presence of rhombic pyroxenes. In Belhuy and Ananta- 
pur districts, as well as in Mysore and Hyderabad, several long 
narrow strips of a later formation, known as the Dharwar system, 
arc folded or faulty into the gneissic floor. They run from N.N .W. to 
S.S.E., and consist of conglomerates, lavas and schists. All the 
quartz reefs which contain gold in paying quantities are found within 
these Dharwar bands, those of the Kolar goldfield in Mysore being 
the most important. The gneissic and Dharwar rocks are overlaid 
unconformably by the sandstones, limestones, shales, &c., of the 
Cuddapah and Kurnool scries. It is in the sandstones and shales 
of the Kurnool group that most of the diamonds of southern India 
are found ; but a.s these rocks are of sedimentary origin, it is probable 
that the diamonds were originally derived from some still unknown 
source. A strip of Gondwana beds follows approximately the course 
of the Godavan. In Hyderabad it includes the important Singareni 
coalfield, but in the Presidency no good coal seams have yet been 
found. Upper Gondwana beds also occur in small patches at several 
otlior places near the east coast. Marine cretaceous deposits are 
found in three detached areas, near 1 ‘richinopoly, Viruddnachalam 
and Pondicherry. Some of the coastal sandstones may be of late 
Tertiary age, but Tertiary fossils have not been found exc( })1 in a 
few small patches on the west coast, the most southerly being near 
Quilon in Travancore. 

Climate.- The climate varies in accordance with the height of the 
mountain chain on the western coast. Where this chain is lofty, as 
between Malabar and Coimbatore, the rainclouds are intercepted 
and give a rainfall of 150 in. on the side of the sea, and only 20 in. on 
the landward side. Where the range is lower, the rainclouds pass 
over the hills and carry their moisture to the interior districts. The 
Nilgiri hills enjoy the climate of the temperate zone, with a mode- 
rate rainfall The Malabar coast has a rainfall of 150 in., and the 
clouds on the Western Ghats sometimes obscure the sun for months 
at a time. Along the eastern coasts and central table-lands the 
rainfall is low and the heat excessive. At Madras city the aver- 
age rainfall is 50 in., but this is considerably aliove the mean of the 
east coast. 

Minerals , — The mineral wealth of the province is undeveloped. 
Iron of excellent quality has been smelted by native smiths in many 
localities from time immemorial ; but attempts to work the beds after 
European methods have proved unsuccessful. Carboniferous sand- 
stone extends across the Godavari valley as far as Ellore, but the 
coal hgus been found to be of inferior quality. Among other minerals 
may be mentioned manganese in Vizagapaiam, and mica in Nellore. 
Garnets are abundant in the sandstone of the Northern Circars, and 
diamonds of moderate value are found in the .same region. Stone 
and gravel quarries are very numerous. 

Forests . — ^The forest department of Madras was first organized in 
1856, and it is estimated that forests cover a total area of more than 
19,000 sq. m., the whole of which is under conservancy rules. An 
area of about 1500 sq. m. is strictly conserved. In the remaining 
forests, after supplying local wants, timber is either .sold direct by 
the department or licences are granted to wood-cutters. The more 
valuable timber trees comprise teak, ebony, rosewood , sandal-wood 
and redwood. The trees artificially reared arc teak, sandal- wood, 
Casuarina and eucalyptus. The ’finest teak plantation is near 
Beypur in Malabar. At Mudumalli there are plantations of both 
teak and sandal-wood ; and the eucahqjtus or Australian gum-tree 
grows on the Nilgiris in magnificent clumps. 

Fauna . — Tlie wild animals include the elephant, bison, sambur 
and ibex of the Western Ghats and the Nilgiris. Bison are found 
also in the hill tracts of the Northern Circars. In Travancore state the 
black leopard is not uncommon. The elephant is protected by law 
from indiscriminate destruction. The cattle are small, but in Nellore 
and along the Mysore frontier a superior breed is carefully kept up 
by the wealthier farmers. The best buffaloes are imported from the 
Bombay district of Dharwar. 

Population , — The population in 1901 was divided into 
Hindus (37,026,471), Mahommedans (2,732,931), and Chris- 
tians (1,034,480). The Hindus may be subdivided into Siva- 
ites, Vishnuvites and Lingayats, The Sivaites are most 
numerous in the extreme south and on the west coast, while 
the Vishnuvites are chiefly found in the northern districts. 
The Lingayats, a sect of Sivaite puritans, derive their name 
from their praoticc of carrying about on their persons the 
linga or emblem of Siva. The Brahmans follow various 
pursuits, and some of them are recent immigrants, who came 
south in the train of the Mahratta armies. A peculiar caste 
of Brahmans, called Nwnbudri, is found in Malabar. The 
most numerous of the hill tribes are the Kondhs and^Savaras, 
two cognate races who inhabit the mountainous tracts of the 
Eastern Ghats, attached to several of the large estates of Ganjam 
and Viz»gapatam. On the Nilgiris the best known aboriginal 


tribe is the Todas (^.0.). The Mahommedans are subdivided 
into Labbai, Moplah, Arab, Sheikh, Sayad, Pathan and Mogul. 
The Labbais are the descendwts of Hindu converts, and are 
traders by hereditary occupation, althot^ many now emfAay 
themselves as sailors and fishermen. The Moplahs are the 
descendants of Malayalam converts to Islam — the head of 
the tribe, the raja of Cannanore, being descended from a fisher 
family in Malabar. They are a hard-working, frugal people, 
but quite uneducated and fanatical, and under the iniltience 
of religious excitement have often disturbed the public peace. 
Christians are more numerous in Madras than in any other 
part of India. In Travancore and Cochin slates the native 
Christians constitute as much as one-fourth of the popu- 
lation. The Roman Catholics, whose number ‘throughout 
southern India is estimated at upwards of 650,000, owe their 
establishment to St Francis Xavier and the famous Jesuit 
mission of Madura; they are partly under the authonty of 
the archbishop of Goa, and partly under twelve Jesuit vicar- 
iates. Protestant missions date from the beginning of the 
18th century. The Danes were the pioneers; but their work 
was taken up by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
under w hom laboured the great Lutherans of the i8th centurv 
- Schultz, Sartorius, Fabricius and Schwartz. The Church 
Mis.sionary Society entered the field in 1814; and subsequently 
an American mission joined in the work. 

Languages . — Broadly speaking, the entire population of 
Madras belongs to the five linguistic offshoots of the great 
Dravidian stock, dominant throughout southern India. At 
an early period, before the dawn of history, these races aroear 
to have accepted some form of the Brahmanical or Budahist 
faiths. Many storms of (conquest have since swept over the 
land, and colonics of Mogul and Mahratta origin are to be 
found here and there. But the evidence of language proves 
that the ethnical character of the population has remained 
stable under all these influences, and that the Madras Hindu, 
Mahommedan, Jain and Christian are of the same stock. Of 
the five Dravidian languages in British territory Telugu is 
spoken by over 14,000,000 persons; Tamil by over 15,000,000 
persons; Kanarese by over 1,500,000 persons; Malayalam by 
nearly 3,000,000 persons; and Tulu by about 500^500 persons. 
Oriya is the native tongue in the extreme north of Ganjam, 
bordering on Orissa; and various sub-dialects of Dravidian 
origin are used by the hill tribes of the Eastern Ghats, of whom 
the Kondhs may be taken as the type. 

Agriculture . — Over the greater part of the area of Madras artificial 
irrigation is impossible, and cultivation ia dependent upon the local 
rainfall, which rarely exceeds 40 in. a year, and is liable to fall 
irregularly. The M^abar coast is the only part where the rainfall 
brought by the south-west monsoon may 1^ trusted both for its 
amount and regularity. Other districts, such as Bellary, are alM 
dependent upon this monsoon ; but in their case the rainclouds have 
spent themselves in passing over the Western Ghats, and cultivation 
becomes a matter of hazard. Over the greater part of the presidency 
the rainy season is caused by the south-east monsoon, which breaks 
about the end of September. The deltas of the Godavari, Kistna 
and Cauve^ rivers are the only spots on the east coast which artificial 
irrigation is able to save from the risk of occasional scarcity. The 
principal food staples are rice, cholam^ cambu, ragi and varagu (four 
kinds of millet). The most common oil-seed is gingelly (sesamum). 
Garden crops comprise tobacco, sugar-cane, chillies, Mtel-leaf and 
plantains. Sugar is chiefly derived from the sap of palms. The fruit 
trees are coco-nut, areca-nut, palmyra palm, jack, tamarind and 
mango. Special crops include cotton, indigo, cofiee, tea, ctechona. 
The best cotton is grown in Tinncvclly. The principal cofiee tract 
stretches along the slopes of the Western Ghats from the north of 
M5r8ore almost down to Cape Comorin. The larger portion of this area 
lies within Mysore, Coorg and Travancore states, but the Wynaadand 
the Nil^ri hills are within Madras. The first cofiee plantation was 
opened in the Wynaad in 1840. Many of the early clearings proved 
unprofitable, and the enterprise made little progress till about 1855. 
Cofiee, which is much cultivated on the Nilgiris, covers about xoo^. 
m., though the area fluctuates. The tea plant was also introduced 
into the Nilgiri hills about 1840, but was not taken up as a commer- 
cial speculation till 1865, and is still unimportant. The cinchona 
plant was successfully introduced into the NUgiri hills by the govern- 
ment in i860, and there are now a few plantations belonging to 
private owners. 

The greater part of the soil in Madras is held by the cuHfvfttors 
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direct inom the goverAmeni under the tenure known as vyotwofi, 
Uesides these lands in the hands of the government, there are also 
proprietary or zamtndari ebtates in all parts of the country. These 
estates are eitlier the remains of ancient pnncipahties, which the 
holder cannot sell or encumlier beyond his own lue interest, or they 
a^e creations of liritish rule and subject to the usual Hindu custom 
of partition. The total area ol the zufM-ndan estates is about 20 
million acres, more .than onc-lourlh of the wliole presidency. Tlie 
peshkash or tribute payable to gf)vemment in perpetuity amounts 
to about £330,000 a year. Jneims^ revenue^free or quit-rent grants 
of lands mack* for religious endowments or for services rendered to 
the state, occupy an aggregate area of nearly 8 million aues. 

Mamufactures. — Madras possesses few staple manufactures. The 
chief industries of the prraidency arc cotton-ginning, coffee-curing, 
hshonring, mdigo-pre.s8ing, oil-pressitig, printing, rice-curing, rope- 
making, sugar-rehnmg, tanning, tile and brick-making, and tobacco- 
curing. Up to the close of the 18th century cotton goods constituted 
the main article of export. Masiilipatani, where the first English 
factory on the Coromandel coast was established in 1020, enjoyed a 
special reputation tor its chintzes, which were valued lor the iresh- 
ness and permanency of their dyes. There is still a small demand 
for these articles in Burma, the Straits and tlic J'eisian Gulf; but 
Manchester goods have nearly beaten the 1 ndian exporter out of the 
field. Native loom* , however, still hold their own in the local market, 
in face of strenuous opposition. After weaving, working in metals 
appears to be the most widespread native industry. Among local 
apocialititss wluch have attmetad European curiosity may be men- 
tioned tlie jewelry of 'Irichinopoly, ornaments of ivory and horn 
worked a1 Vizagapatam, and sandal wood carving in Kanara. 

Cfymmrvce and Itadn.-^ Tlie continuous seaboard of the Madras 
presidency, without any natural harbours of the first rank, has 
tended to create a widely dillused trade. Madras city conducts 
ncaily one-half of tlie total sea-l)orne commerce; next comes Malabar, 
containing the western railway lenninus near Calicut ; then Godavari, 
with its cluster of ports along 11k* fringe of the delta; Tinnevtlly, 
with tlie harbour at Tuticorin, w'hich has opened large dealings with 
Ceyion and Burma; 'J anwre, South Kanara, Ganjam and Vizagapa- 
tam. As compared with tlie other provinces, the trade of Madras 
is broadly marked by the larger proportion assigned to coa,sttng tradi* 
with other Indian ports ana with t/eylon. The chief staples of the 
export trade axe hides and skins, cotlee and raw cotton. 

Jimlways and Iffigatton.- -The presidency is well 8upplie<l with 
railways, which naturally have their centre in Madras city, the chief 
seaport. 1 'he broad-gauge line of the Madras & Southern Mahratta 
railway connects with Bombay and Bangalore, and also crosses the 
peninsula to Calicut on the western coast. The South Indian 
(narrow-gauge) serves the extreme south, with its terminus at Tuti- 
eorm, and branches to Tinnevelly, Negapatam, Erade, Pondicherry 
and Ncllorc., 1 ’he narrow-gauge line of the Madras & Southern 
Mahratta railway traverse.^ the Deccan districls; and the East Coast 
line (broad-gauge), through the Norlhorn tUrcars, has brought 
Madras into direct communication with Calcutta. The Madras 
system of irrigation has been most successful in the case of the three 
great eastern rivers, the Godavari, Kistna and Canvery. Each of 
these IS intercepted by an anicut or dam at the head of its delta, from 
which canals diverge on each side lor navigation as well as irrigation. 
1 'be scheme for diverting the waters of the Tungabhadra (a tributary 
of (he Kistna) over the thir.sty ujilands of Kurnool proved a failure. 
The Ixdd project of leading the Periyar river through a funnel across 
the watershed of the Travancore hills on to the plain of Madura has 
been more successful. 

Administraiion,— The Madras presidency is administered 
by a governor and a council, consisting of two members of 
the civil service, which number may be increased to four. 
There is also a board of revenue of three members. The number 
of districts is 24, each under the cliarge of a colletTor, with 
sub-collectors and assistants. The districts are not grouped 
into divisions or commissionerships, as in other provinces. For 
legislative purposes the council of the governor is augmented 
by additional members, numbering 45 in all, of whom not 
more than 17 may be nominated officials, while 19 are elected 
by various representative constituencies. Members of the 
legislative council enjoy the right of interpellation, of proposing 
resolutions on matters of public interest, and of discussing 
the annual financial statement. The principle of local devolu- 
tion is ('arried somewhat further in Madras than in other pro- 
vinces. At the bottom are union panchayats or village com- 
mitteeB, whose cliief duty is to attend to sanitation. Above 
them come taluk or subdivisional boards. At the hflad of 
all are district boards, a oortion of whose members arc dccted 
by the Uduk boards. ^ 

Education.— Tht chief educational institutions are the 
Madras University, the Presidency College, Madras Christian 


College, and Pachayyappa’s College at Ma^as; the government 
arts colleges at Comt»conum and Rajahmundry; the law 
college, medical college and engineering college at Madras; 
the college of agriculture at Coimbatore; the teachers^ college at 
Saidapet; die school of arts at Madras; and the military orphan- 
age at Ootacamiind, in memory of Sir Henry Lawrence. In 
1907, the total number of pupils at all institutions was 1,007,118, 
of whom 164,706 were females, and 132,857 were learning 
English. 

History . — Until the British conquest the whole of southern 
India had never acknowledged a single ruler. The difficult 
nature of the hill passes and the warlike character ol the highland 
tribes forbade the growth of great empires, such as succeeded 
one another on the plains of Hindustan. The Tamil country 
in the extreme south is traditicnally divided between the three 
kingdoms of Pandya, Chola and Chera, The west coast 
supplied the nucleus of a mcnarchy which afterwards extended 
ever the highlands of Mysore, and took its name from the 
Carnatic. On the north-east the kings of Kalinga at one time 
ruled over the entire line of seaboard from the Kistna to the 
Canges. Hindu legend has preserved marvellous stories of 
these early dynasties, but our only authentic evidence consists 
in their inscriptiens on stone and brass, and their noble ai chi- 
lecture (see India). The Mahommedan invader first estab- 
Lshed himself in the south in the beginning of the 14th century. 
Ala-ud-din, the second monarch of the Khilji dynasty at Delhi, 
and his general Malik Kafur conquered the Deccan, and over- 
threw the kingdoms of Karnataka and Tclingana, which were 
then the most powerful in southern India. But after the 
withdrawal of the Mussulman armies the native monarchy 
cf Vijayanagar arose out of the ruins. This dynasty gradually 
extended its dominiens from sea to sea, and reached a pitch 
of prosperity before unknown. At last, in 1565, it was over- 
whelmed by a rombinaticn of the four Mahommedan princi- 
y alitics of the Deccan. At the close of the reign of Aurangr.eb, 
c It hough that emperor nominally extended his sovereignty 
rs far as Cape Comorin, in reality South India had again fallen 
inder a number of rulers who owned no regular allegiance. 
The nizam of the Deccan, himscll an independent sovereign, 
represented the distant court of Delhi. The most powerful 
of his feudatories w^os the nawab of the Carnatic, with his 
capital at Arrot. In Tenjore, a descendant of Sivaji ruled: 
and on the ctniral table-land a Hindu chieftain was gradually 
establishing his authority and founding the stale of Mysore, 
destined soon to pass to a Mahommedan usurper. 

Vasco da Gama C4i.st anchor off Calicut on the 20th of May 
1498, and for a century the Portuguese retained in their control 
the commerce of India. The Dutch began to establish them- 
selves cn the Riin of the Portuguese at the beginning of the 
17th century, and were quickly followed by the English, who 
established them.sclvcs at Calicut and Cranganore in 1616. 
TellicheiTy became the principal English emporium on the 
west coast of Madras. The Portuguese eventually retired 
to Goa, and the Dutch to the Spice Islands. The first English 
settlement on the east roast was in i6ix, at Masulipatam, 
even then celebrated for its fabrics. Farther south a fort, 
the nucleus of Madras city, wa,s erected in 1640. Pondicherry 
was purchased by the French in 1762, For many years the 
English and French traders lived peacefully side by side, and 
with no ambition for territorial aggrandisement. The war 
of the Austrian succession in Europe lit the first flame of hostility 
on the Coromandel coast. In 1746 Madras was forced to sur- 
render to La Bourdonnais, and Fort St David remained the 
only English possession in southern India. By the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle Madra.s was restored to the English; but 
from this time the rivalry of the two nations was keen, and 
found its opportunities in the disputed successions which 
always fill a large place in Oriental politics. English influence 
was generally able to secure the favour of the rulp of the 
Carnatic and Tanjore, while the French succeeded in placing 
their own nominee on the throne at Hyderabad. At last 
Dupleix rose to be the temporary arbiter of the fate of southern 
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India, hfut he was overthrown ^ Give, whose defence of Ancot 
in 1751 form^ the turning point in Indian history. In 1760 
the crowning victory of Wandewash was won by Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Eyre) Coote, over Lally, and in the following year, 
despite help from Mysore, Pohdicherry was captured. 

Though the English had no longer any European rival, they 
had yet to deal with Mahommedah fanaticism and the warlike 
population of the highlands of Mysore, The dynasty founded 
by Hyder Ali, and terminating in his son Tippoo Sultan, proved 
itseM in four several wars, which terminated only in 1799, 
the most formidable an agonist which the English had ever 
Encountered (see HYD£it Ali and India). Since the beginning 
of the 19th century Mddtus has known no regular war, but 
occasional disturbances have called for measures of repression. 
TIiIb pdle^drs or local civieftains long Clung to their independence 
alter their country was ceded to the British. Oh the west 
coast, the feudal aristocracy of the Nairs, aild the religious 
fanaticism of the Moplahs, have more tlian <mce led to rebellion 
and bloodshed. In the extreme north, the wild tribes occupying 
the hills of Ganjam and Vizagapatam have (mly lately learned 
the habit of subordination. In 1836 the sammddri of Gumsur 
in this remote tract was attached by government for the rebel- 
lious conduct of its chief. An inquiry then instituted revealed 
the wide prevalence among the tribe of Kondhs of human 
sacrifice, under the name of meriah. The practice has since 
been suppressed by a special agency. In 1879 the country 
round Rampa on the northern frontier was the scene of riots 
sufficiently serious to lead to the necessity of calling out troops. 
T\\g same necessity arose three years later, when the Hindus 
and Mahommeduns of Salem came into collision over a question 
of religious ceremonial A more serious disturbance was that 
known as the “ Anti-Shanar riots ” of 1899. 'I'he Maravans 
of Tinnevelly and parts of Madura, resenting the pretensions 
of the Shanans, a toddy-drawing caste, to a higher social ani 
religious status, organized attacks on Shanan villages. The 
town of Sivakasi was looted and burnt by five thousand 
Maravans. Quiet was restored by the military, and a punitive 
police force was stationed in the disturbed area. 

The different ter itories comprising the Madras presidency 
were acquired by the British at various dates. In 1763 the 
tract encireVng Madras city, then known as the Jagir, now 
Chingleput district, was ceded by the nawab of Arcot. In 
1765 the Northern Circars, out of which the French had recently 
been driven, were granted to the Company by the Mogul emperor, 
but at the price of an annual tribute of £90,000 to the hizam 
of Hyderabad. Full rights of dominion were not acquired 
till 1823, when the tribute was commuted for a lump payment. 
In 1792 Tippoo was compelled to cede the Baramahal (n)w 
part of Salem district), Malabar and Dindigul subdivision of 
Madura. In 17^, on the reconstruction of Mysore .state after 
Tippoo^s de ith, Coimbatore and Kanara were appropriated as 
the British share; and in the .same year the Mahratta raja of 
Tanjor’ resigned the administration of his territory, though 
his descendant retained titular rank till 1855. In i8oo Bellary 
and Cuddapah werj made over by the nizam of Hyderabad 
to defray the expense of an increased subsidiary force. In 
the following year the dominions of the nawab of the Carrrttic, 
extending along the cast coast almost continuously from Nfellore 
to Tinnevelly, were resigned into the hands of the British by 
a puppet who had been put upon the throne for the pui^se. 
The last titular nawab of the Carnatic died in 1855; but his 
representative still bears the title of prince of Arcot, atid is 
recognized as the first native nobleman in Madras. In ^830 
the nawab of Kumool was deposed for misgovemmeht and 
suspicion of treason, and his territories annexed. 

See Afodrof Manual of Administration (3 vols., Madras, 1885 and 
1893); S. Ayyangar, I>orty Years' Progress in Madras (M^ras, 
1893) ; 1 . P. Rees, Madras (Society of Arts, 1901) ; Madras Pro- 
vincial GateUaer (2 vote., Calcutta, 1908). 

MADRAS, the capital of Madras presidency, and the ehief 
seaport on the eastern coast of India, k situated in 13° 4^ N. 
and 80“* 17' E. The city, with its suburbs, extends nine miles 


along the sea and nearly four miles inland^ interSeerted by 
the little river Cooum. Area, 27 sq. m.; pop« ’(1901)^ 
showii^ an increase of 12*6 % in the cbi^e. Madras k the 
tliird city in India. 

Although at first sight the city presents a disappointiilg 
appearance, and possesses not a si^le handsome street, it 
several buildings of architectural pretensions, and manv 
spots of historical interest. It is spread over a very wide ira, 
and many parts of it are almost rural in character; SeEn from 
the roadstead, the fort, a row of merchants* offices, a few spires 
and public buildings are all that strike the .19^; Rbu^ly 
speaking, the city consists of the following divisionl^ (t) 
George Town (formerly Black Town, but renamed after 
visit of the Prince of Wales in tgobl hn iU^buih> ffea^ely^pu- 
lated block, about a mile squarh, li the business part of Ihe 
town, containiiig the banks, custom house, high bdurt^ and all 
the mercantile offices. I'hc last, for the most part handioihh 
structures, lie along the beach. On the sea-face of George 
I'own are the pier and the new harbour. Immediately 6ou& 
of George Town there is (2) an open space which contain^ Fort 
St George, the Marina, or fashionable drive and promenade 
by the seashore, Government House, and several handsome 
public buildings on the sca-faca (3) West and south of this 
lung of the city are crowded quarters known by native names — 
Cliintadrapet, Turuvaleswarampet, Pudupak, Royapet, Kist- 
nampet and Mylapur, which bend to the sea again at the old 
town of Saint Thome. (4) To the west of George Town are the 
quarters of Veperi and Pudupet, chiefly inhabited by Eurasians, 
and the suburbs of Egmore, Nangambakam, and Perambur, 
adorned with luuidsome European mansions and their spacious 
“ compounds or parks, which make Madras a city of maguifir 
cent distances. (5) South-west and south lie th^ European 
quarters of Tanampet and aristocratic Adyar. Among the 
must n)table buildings are the cathedral, Scottish church, 
Government House, Paclmyappa\s Hall, senate house, Cbepauk 
piilace (now the revenue board), and the Central railway 
station. 

Madras possesses no special industries. There are several 
cotton mills, large cement works; iron foundries and cigar 
factories. Large sums of money have from time to time been 
spent upon the harbour works, but without any great success. 
I’he port remains practiciilly an open roadstead, protected 
by two breakwaters, and the P. & 0. steamers ceased to 
call in 2898. Passengers or cargo are landed or embarked 
n flat-bottomed tnastda boats. The sea, bottom k unusually 
flat, reaching a deplJi of ten fathoms%onIy at a mile from the 
shore. The harbour is not safe during u cyclone, and vessels 
have to put out to sea. Madras conducts about 56 % of the 
foreign trade of the presidency, but a much smaller share of 
tlie coasting trade. As the capital of southern India, Madras 
is the centre on which all the great military roads converge. 
It is also the terminal station of two lines of railway, the 
Madras & Southern Mahratta line and the Madras & Tanjoie 
section of the South Indian railway. Tlie Buckingliaxn canal, 
which passes through an outlying part of tlie city, connects 
South Arcot district with Nellore and the Kistna and Godavari 
system of canal navigation. The municipal 
the city was framed by un act of the Madras legislature pwod 
n 1884. The governing body consists of 3a commisiioncrSi, 
of whom 24 are elected by the ratepayers, together wi.h a Mid 
presiden\ The Madras Universj y was constituted in 1057^ 
^ an examining body, on the model of the university of Lom^. 
The chief educational instituticni in Madras city are the 
dency College; six missionary col eges and one native 
the medical college, the law college, the college of engineering, 
the teachers* college in the suburb of Saidapet, idl maintained 
by government; and the government school of af^ 

Ibe foundation of Mathras dates from 2640, ^hen 
Day, chief of the East India Compwy’s settlement at Arma^^ 
obtained a grant of the present site of the city frm a 
ruler. A forn— called Fort St Geprge, .Mesipmably from 
been finished on St George’s Day (April 23)-rwas aii.Qnoe 
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constructed, and a gradually increasing population settled 
around its walls. In 1653 Madras, which had previously been 
subordinate to the settlement of Bantam in Java, was raised 
to the rank of an independent presidency. In 1702 Baud 
Khan, Aurangzeb’s general, blockaded the town for a few 
weeks, and in 1741 the Mahrattas unsuccessfully attacked 
tlie place. In 1746 La Bourdonnais bombarded and captured 
Madras. The settlement was restored to the English two 
years later by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but the govern- 
ment of the presidency did not return to Madras till 1762. In 
1758 the French under Lally occupied the Black Town and 
invested the fort. The siege was conducted on both sides 
with great skill and vigour. After two months the arrival of 
an English fleet relieved the garjison, and the besiegers retired 
with some precipitanq^ With the exception of the threatening 
approach of Hydcr Ah .s horsemen in 1769, and again in 1780, 
Madras has simie the French siege been free from external 
attack. The town of Saint Thome, now part of Madras city, 
was founded and fortified by the Portuguese in 1504, and was 
held by the ]<>enoh from 1672 to 1674. 

See Mrs F. Penny, Fort St George (1900) ; VV. Foster, Founding of 
Fort St George (1902). 

MADRAZO Y KUNT, DON FEDERICO DE (1815-1894), 
Spanish painter, was born in Rome on the 12th of February 
1815. He was the son of the painter Madrazo y Agudo (1781- 
1859), and received his first instruction from his father. While 
still attending the classes at the Academy of San Fernando 
he painted his first picture, “ 'fhe Resurrection of Christ ” 
(1829), which was purchased by Queen Christina. Not long 
afterwards he painted “ Achilles in his Tent,” and subsequently 
presented to the A(‘ademy ” The Continence of Scipio,” which 
secured him admission as a member “ for merit.” While 
decorating the palace of Vista Alegre he took up portraiture, 
in 1852 he went to Paris, where he studied under W^interhalter, 
and painted portraits of Baron Taylor and of Ingres. In 
1837 he was commissioned to produce a picture for the gallery 
at Versailles, and painted “ Godfrey de Bouillon proclaimed 
King of Jeru.salem.” The artist then went to Rome, where 
he worked at various subjects, sacred and profane. Then 
he painted Maria Christina in the Dress of a Nun hv the 
bedside of Ferdinand III." (1843), “Queen Isabella," “The 
Duchess of Medina-Coeli,” and “ The Counte.ss de Vilch^s ” 
(1845-1847), besides a number of portraits of the Spanish aristo- 
cracy, some of which were .sent to the exhibition of 1855. He 
rc' cived the Legion of Honour in 1846. He was made a corre- 
sponding member of the Paris Academy of Fine Arts on the 
loth of December 1853, and in 1873,00 the death of Schnorr, 
thi* painter, he was chosen foreign member. After his father’s 
death be succeeded him as director of the Prado Gallery and 
president of the Academy of San Fernando. He originated 
in Spain the production of art reviews and journals, such as 
El Arthia, El Renacimimto and El Semanario pintoresco. 
He died at Madrid on the nth of June 1894. His brother, 
Don Louis De Madrazo, was also known as a painter, chiefly 
by his “ Burial of Saint Cecilia ” (1855). Hon Federico's best- 
known pupil WHS his son, Don Raimundo De Madrazo (b. 1841). 

MADRID, a province of central Spain, formed in 1833 of 
districts previously included in New C'astile, and bounded 
on the W. and N. by Avila and Segovia, E. by Guadalajara, 
S.E. by Cuenca and S. by Toledo. Pop. (1900), 775,034, 
of whom 539,835 inhabit the city of Madrid; area, 3084 sq, m. 
Madrid belongs to the basin of the Tagus, being separated 
from that of the Doiiro by the Sierra de Guadarrama on the 
N.W. and N., and by the Sierra de Credos on the S.W. The 
Tagus is the southern boundary for some distance, its chief 
tributary^ being the Jarama. which rises in the Somosierra 
in the north and terminates at Aranjuez. The Jarama, in 
turn, is joined by the Henares and Tajuna on the left, and by 
the Lozoya and Manzan^s on the right. The Guadarrama, 
another tributary^ of the*Tagus, has its upper course within 
the province. Like the rest of Castile, Madrid is chiefly of 
Tertiary formation; the soil is mostly clayey, but there are 


tracts of sandy soil. Agriculture is somewhat backward 
the rainfall Is deficient, and the rivers are not utilized as they 
might be for irrigation. The south-eastern districts are the 
best watered, and produce in abundance fruit, vegetables, 
wheat, olives, esparto grass and excellent wine. Gardening 
and viticulture are carried on to some extent near the capital, 
though the markets of Madrid receive their most liberal supply 
of fruits and vegetables from Valencia. Sheep, goats and 
homed cattle are reared, and fish are found in the Jarama 
and other rivers. Much timber is extracted from the forests 
oi the northern and north-eastern parts of the province for 
building purposes and for firewood and charcoal. The royal 
domains of the Escorial, Aranjuez and El Pardo, and the pre- 
serves of the nobility, are all well wooded and contain much 
game. Efforts have also been made by the local authorities 
to cover the large stretches of waste ground and commoas 
with pines and other trees. 

The Sierra de Guadarrama has quarries of granite, lime 
and gypsum, and is known to contain iron, copper and argenti- 
ferous lead; but these resources arc undeveloped. Other in- 
dustries are chiefly confined to the capital; but cloth, leather, 
paper, earthenware, porcelain, glass, bricks and tiles, ironware, 
soap, candles, chf)Colate and lace are also manufactured on a 
small scale beyond its boundaries. There is very little commerce 
except for the supply of the capital with necessaries. 

Besides the local lines, all the great railways in the kingdom 
converge in this provinte, and it contains in all 221 m. of line. 
Besides Madrid, the towns of Aranjuez (12,670) and Alcald 
de Henares (11,206) and the Escorial are described in separate 
article.s. The other towns with more than 5000 inhabitants 
are Vallecas (10,128), Colmenar de Oreja (6182), Colmenar 
Viejo (5255) and Carabanchel Bajo (5862). 

MADRID, the capital of Spain and of the province of Madrid, 
on the left bank of the river Manzanares, a right-hand tributary 
of the jarama, which flows south into the Tagus. Pop. (1877), 
397.R>6; US87), 47*.*»8:. (1897). (>9oo). S39>83S. 

Madrid was this largest city in Spain in 1900; it is the see 
of an archbishop, the focus of the principal Spanish railways, 
the headquarters of an army corps, the seat of a university, the 
meeting-place of parliament, and the chief residence of the king, 
the court, and the captain-general of New Ca.stile. It is, 
however, surpassed in ecclesiastical importance by 1 oledo and 
in commerce by Barcelona. 

Situtificm and Climate . — Madrid is built on an elevated and undula- 
ting plateau of sand and clay, which is bounded on the north by the 
Sierra Guadarrama and merges on all other sides into the barren and 
t reeluss table-land of N ew Castile. Numerous water-courses {arroyos ) , 
dry except at rare intervals, furrow the surface of the plateau ; the.se 
as they pass through the city have in certain cases bwn converted 
into roads --e.g. the Paseo de Recoletos and Prado, which are still 
.so liable to be hooded after prolonged rain that fecial channels have 
been constructed to carry away the water. The highest point in 
Madrid is 2372 ft. above sea-level. The city is close to the geo> 
graphical centre of the peninsula, nearly equidistant from the Bay 
of Biscay, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. Owing to its hijgh 
altitude and open situation it is liable to sudden and frequent varia- 
tions of climate, and the daily range of temperature sometime.s 
exceeds 50” F. In summer the heat is rendered doubly oppressive 
by the fiery, dust-laden winds which sweep across the Castilian table- 
land; at this season a temperature of 109*^ has been registered in the 
shade. In winter the northerly gales from the Sierra Guadarrama 
bring intense cold; snow falls frequently, and skating Is carried on 
in the Buen I^etiro park. A Spanish proverb describes the wind 
of Madrid as so deaefly and subtle that " it will kill a man when it 
will not blow out a candle" ; but, though pulmonary diseases are not 
uncommon, the climate appears to be exceptionally healthy. In 
1901 the death-rate was 22 07 per 1000, or lower than that of any 
other town on the Spanish mainland. The Sierra Guadarrama 
renders the atmosphere unusually dry and clear by intercepting the 
moisture of the north-western winds which prevail in summer; 
hence the average daily number of deaths decreases from 80 in winter 
to about 25 in summer. The sanitation of the older quarters is 
defective, and overcrowding is common, partly owing to the royal 
decrees which formerly prohibited the extension of the city; but 
much has been done in modern times to remove or mitigate these 
evils. 

The Inner City . — The form of Madrid proper (exclusive of the 
modem suburbs) is almost that of a square with the corners 
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rounded off; from east to west it measures rather less than from 
north to south. It was formerly surrounded by a poor wall, 
partly of brick, partly of earth, some 20 ft. in height, and pierced 
by five principal gates {puertas) and eleven doorways (portillos). 
Of these only three, the Puerta de AlcalA on the east, the Puerta 
de Toledo on the south and the Portillo de San Vicente on the 
west, actually exist; the, first and the third were erected in the 
time of Charles III. (1759-1788), and the second in honour of 
the restoration of Ferdinand Vll. (1827). TheManzanares—or 
rather its bed, for the stream is at most seasons of the year quite 
insignificant — is spaimed by six bridges, the Puente de Toledo 
and Puente de Segovia being the chief. 

The Puerta del Sol is the centre of Madrid, the largest of its 
many plazas, and the place of most traffic. It derived its name 
from the former east gate of the city, which stood here until 
1570, and had on its front a representation (>f the sun. On its 
south side stands the Palacio de la Gobcrnacion, or minist^ of 
the interior, a heavy square building by a French architect, 
J. Marquet, dating from 1768. From the Puerta del Sol diverge, 
immediately or mediately, ten of the principal streets of Madrid 
— eastward by north, the Calle de Alcald, terminating beyond 
the Buen Retiro park; eastward, the Carrera de San Jeronimo, 
terminating by the Plaza de las Cortes in the Prado; southward, 
the Calle de Carretas; westward, the Calle Mayor, which leads 
to the council chamber and to the palace, and the ('alle del 
Arenal, terminating in the Plaza de Isabel II. and the royal 
opera house; north-westward, the Calles de Preciados and Del 
Carmen; and northward, the Calle dc la Montera, which after- 
wards divides into the Calle dc Fucncarral to the left and the 
Calle de Hortalcza to the right. The contract for another wide 
street through central Madrid, to be called the Gran Via, was 
given to an English firm in 1905. 

The Calle dc Alcal«i is lx)rdered on both aides with acacias, and 
contains the Real Academia de Bellas Artes, founded in 1 752 as an 
academy of art and music; its collection of paintings by Spanish 
mastcTb includes some of the best-known works of Murillo. The 
handsome Bank of Spain (1884- ibgi) stands where the Calle deAicald 
meets the I^rado ; in the oval Plaza de Madrid, at the same point, is 
a fine 18th-century fountain with a marble group representing the 
goddess Cybele drawn in a chariot by two lions. The Gallo de Alcald 
is continued eastward past the Huen Retiro gardens and park, and 
through the Plaza dc Indepeudencia, in the middle of which is the 
Puerta de Alcald. The Plaza de las Cortes is so called from the 
(xmgreso dc los Diputados, or House of Commons, on its north side. 
The square contains a bronze statue of Cervantes, by Antonio Sola, 
erected in 1835. The Calle de ('arrclas, on the west side of which is 
the General Post Office, ranks with the Carrera de San Jeronimo and 
Calle de la Montera for the excellence of its shops. From the Calle 
Mayor isentered the Plaza Mayor, a rectangle of about 430ft. by 330ft . 
formerly the scene of tournaments, bull fights, autos do f6, acts of 
ciinonization (including that of Ignatius Lt)yola in 1O22) and similar 
evhibitions, wdiich used to be viewed by the royal family from the 
balcony of one of the houses called the Panaderia (belonging to the 
gild of bakers). The square, which was built under Philip lit. in 
1019, IS surrounded by an arcade; the houses are uniform m height 
and decoration. In the centre stands a bronze equestrian statue of 
Phibp HI., designed by Giovanni da Bologna, alter a painting by 
i’antoja dc la C'ruz, and finished by Pietro Tacca. From the south- 
east angle of the Plaza Mayor the Calle de Atocha, one of the principal 
thoroughfares of Madrid, leads to the outskirts of the inner city; it 
contains two lar^e hospitals and part of the univcr.sity buildings 
(faculty of medieme). The house occupied bv Cervantes from looo 
until his death in 1616 stands at the point where it meets the Calle 
de L6on; in this street is the Real Academia de la Hisloria, with a 
valuable library and collections of MSS. and plate. From the south- 
west angle of the Plaza Mayor begins the Calle de Toledo, the chief 
mart foi the various woollen and silken fabrics from which the pictu- 
resque costumes peculiar to the peninsula arc made. In the lUaza de 
Isabel II., at the we.stem extremity of the Calle del Arenal, stands 
the royal opera-house, the principal front of which faces the Plaza 
del Oriente and the royal palace. In the centre of the plaza is a fine 
bronze equestrian statue of Philip IV. (1621-16O5) ; it was designed by 
Velazquez and cast by Tacca, wnilc Galileo is said to have suggested 
ihe means by which the balance is preserved. The gift of the grand 
duke of Tuscany in 1640, it stood in the Buen Ketiro gardens until 
1844. 

Modem Development of the Cffy.— The north and east of the 
(jJty — the new suburbs — have developed past the Retiro Park 
as far as the Bull-ring, and have covered all the vast space 
mcluded between the Rctiro, the Bull -ring, the long Castellana 
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Drive to the race-course and the exhibition building. On tbe 
slopes of the other side of the Castellana, and along what were 
the northern limits of Madrid in 1875, the modem suburbs have 
extended to the vicinity of the fine cellular prison that was built 
at the dose of the reign of King Alphonso XII. to replace the 
gloomy building known as £1 Saladero. 

The new parts of the capital, with their broad streets and 
squares, and their villas sometimes surrounded with gardens, 
their boulevards lined by rather stunted trees, and their modem 
public buildings, all resemble the similar features of other Euro- 
pean capitals, and contrast with the old Madrid that has pre- 
served so many of its traits in architecture, {x>pular life and 
habits. Some of the streets have been slightly widened, and in . 
many thoroughfares new houses are being built among the ugly, 
irregular dwelling-places of the i8th and earlier centuries. Tlus 
contrast is to be seen especially in and about the Calle Mayor, 
the Plaza Mayor, the C^lle de Toledo, the Rastro, and the heart 
of the city. 

b'ew caxntals have more extensively developed their electric and 
horse iramways, gas and electric light installations and telephones. 
Much was dune to improve the sanitary conditions of the city in the 
last twenty years ol the 19th century. The stretts are deluged 
tlirec times a day with file- hose, but even that has litlle eilect upon 
the dust. Pnlortiinatcly the water supplv, which used to be famed 
for its abundance and purity, Incame wholly insufficient owing to 
the growth ot the city. The old reservoir of the Lozoya can^, a 
cuttmg 32 m. long, and ilie additional reservoir opened in 1883, are 
quite inadequate for the requirements of modern Madrid, and wore 
formerly kept in such an un.satisfactory state that for several months 
in 1898 and 1899 tl»e water not only was on the point of giving out, 
but at times was of such inferior quality that the people had recourse 
to tlie many wells and fountains available. The construction of 
new waterworks was delayed by a terrible accident, which occurred 
on the 8th of April 1905; the whole structure collapsed, and nearly 
400 persons lost their lives in the flooded ruins. A decided improve- 
ment has been made in the burial customs of Madrid. No bodies 
are allowed to be inliured in the churches and convents. Some of 
the older burial grounds in the northern suburbs have been dosed 
altogether, and in those wliich remain open few cofiins are placed 
in the niche vaults in the depth of the thick walls, as W'as once the 
practice. A large modern necropolis has been established a few miles 
to the north-east. 

Principal Buildinfis.--’ As t-ompared with otjjer capitals 
Madrid has very few buildings of much architectural interest. 
The Basilica de Nuestra Senora de Atocha, on the Pasco de 
Atocha, a continuation of the Gallc de Atocha, was originally 
founded in 1523. After being almost destroyed by the French, 
it was restored by Ferdinand VII., and rebuilt after 1896. The 
ir.odem church is Romanesque in style; it contains a much 
venerated statue of the Virgin, attributed to St Luke. The 
collegiate church of San Isidro el Real, in the Calle dc Toledo^ 
dates from 1651; it has no architectural merit, but contains 
one or two valuable pictures and other works of art. It 
was originally owned by the Jesuits, but after their expulsion 
in 1769 it was reconsecrated, and dedicated to St Isidore the 
I abourer (d. 1170), the patron saint of Madrid, whose remains 
were entombed here. When the diocese of Madrid was separated 
from that of 1 oledo San Isidro was chosen as the cathedral. 
The modem Gothic church of San Jeronimo el Real occupies a 
conspicuous site eastward of the town. The church of San 
Francisco el Grande, wliich contains many interesting monu- 
ments. is also known as the National Pantheon. An act was 
pa5S(^d in 1837 declaring that the remains of all the most dis- 
tinguished Spaniards should be buried here ; but no attempt to 
enforce the act systematically was made until 1869, and even 
then the attempt failed. Towards the close of the 19th century 
the church was splendidly restored at the expense of the state. 
Its interior was decorated with paintings and statuary by most 
of the leading Spanish artists of the time. Of secular build^i^ 
unquestionably the most important is the royal palace (Palaao 
Real), on the west side of the town, on rising overhanging 
the Manzanares. It occupies the site of the ancient Moorish 
alcizar (citadel), where a hunting seat was built by Henry IV.; 
this was enlarwd and improved by Charles V. when he first 
made Madrid his residence in 153a; was further devebped hy 
Philip II., but ultimately was destroyed by fire in 1734, The 
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present edifice wmb begun under Thilip V. in 1737 by Sapdietti 
of Turia, and was finished in 1 764. It is in the 1 \iscan style, and 
is 470 ft, square and 100 ft. in heiglit, the material lieing white 
Coimenar granite, resembling marble. To the north of the palace 
are the royal stables and coath-housus, remarkable for their 
extent; to the south is the armoury (Museo de la Real Armerla), 
containing what is possibly the best collection of the kind m 
existence. After the Palacio Real may Ixj mentioned the 
royal picture gallery (Real Museo de Pinturas), adjoining the 
Salon del Prado; it was built about 1785 for Charles III. by Juan 
de Villanueva as a museum of natural history and academy of 
sciences. It contains the collections of Charles V,, Philip 11 . and 
Philip IV., and the pictures number upwards of two thousand. 
The specimens of Titian, Raphael, Tintoretto, Velasques, Van- 
dyck, Rubens and Teniers give it a claim to be considered the 
finest picture gallery in the world. The Riblioteca Nacional, 
in the Pasco de Recok^tos, was founded in i866, and completed 
in 1892. Not onlv llie national library, with its important collec- 
tions of MSS. and documents, but the archaeologir,al museum, 
the museums of modern painting and sculpture, and the fine 
arts academy of S<an Fernando, are within its walls. The two 
houses of the ( ortes meet in separate buildings. The deputies 
have a handsome building with a very valuable library in the 
Carrera San Jeronimo; the senators have an old Augustinian 
<!onvent which contains some fine pictures. A large and hand- 
some building near the Retiro Park contains the offices of the 
ministers of public works, agriculture and commerce, and of fine 
arts and education; nearly opposite stands the new station of 
the Southern Railway Company. The Great Northern and the 
Spain to Portugal Railway Companies have also replaced their 
old stations by very spacious, handsome structures, much resem- 
bling th(jsc of Paris, In 1896 the Royal Exchange was installed 
in a large monumental building with a fint; colonnade facing the 
Dos de Mayo monument, not far from the museum of paintings. 

Of the promenades and open places of public resort the most 
fashionable and most frequented is the Prado (Paseo del Prado, 
Salon del Prado) on the east side of the town, with its northward 
continuation — the Paseo de Recoletos. To the south of the town 
is the Paseo de las Delicias, and on the west, below the royal 
palace, and skirting the Manzanares, is the Paseo de la Virgen 
del Puerto, used chiefly by the poorer classes. Eastward from 
the Prado are the Buen Retiro Gardens, with ponds and 
pavilions, and a menagerie. The gardens were formerly the 
grounds surrounding a royal hunting seat, on the site of which 
a palace was built for Philip IV. in 1633; if- was destroyed 
during the French occupation. 

Educatim^ Religion and Charity , — Madrid University 
developed gradually out of the college of Dona Maria de Aragon, 
established in 1590 by Alphonso Orozco. Schools of mathematics 
and natural science were added in the i6th and 17th centuries, 
and in 1786 the medical and surgical college of San Carlos was 
opened. In 1836-1837 the university of Alcali dc lienares {q.v.) 
was transferred to the capital and the older foundations 
incorporated with it. The university of Madrid thenceforth 
became the headquarters of education in central Spain. It has 
an observatory, and a library containing more than 3,000,000 
printed books and about 5500 MSS. It gives instruction, chiefly 
in law and nicdicine, but also in literature, philosophy, mathe- 
matics and physics, to about 5000 students. Associated with 
the university is the preparatory school of Son Isidro, founded 
by Philip IV, (1631-1665), and reorganized by Charles HI. in 
1770. 

There are upwards of loo official primary schoole and a large 
iininbor of private ones, among which the schools conducted by the 
Jeguits and the Scolapian faUiers claim special montiun, Madrid 
also schools of agri^alture, architecture, civil and mining eugi 
neeriitg, the fine arts, veterinary science and music. Tfie school of 
miliiaiy engineering is at Guadalajara. Besides these smecial 
schools there are a self^aupportinR institute for preparing gi& for 
the higher degrees and for ce^iOcates as primary teachers, ijhI an 
institute for Boundary educ^on, conducted chiefly by ecclesiastics. 
Among the educational institutions may he reckoned the botanical 
gardefl, dating from T7B1, the libraries of the palace, the university, 
and San Isidro, and the masetun of natural science, exceedingly rich 


in the mineralpmcaf departmoh^. The principal leacned socie^ is 
the royal Spanish Academy, founded in 1713 for the cultivation and 
improvement of the Spanish tongue. The Academy of fiistory 
po^osses a good library, rich in MSS. and incunabula, as well as a 
fine collection of coins and medals. In addition to the academies of 
fine arts, the exact sciences, moral and political science, medicine 
and surgery, and jurisprudence and legislation, all of which possess 
libraries, there are also anthropologies, economic and geographical 
societies, and a scientific and literary athenaeum. Madrid Ws a 
Britiah cemetery ™ned in 1853, when the older Jr^otestant cemetery 
in the Baseo de Kecoletos was closed. The town also contains a 
B^tish embassy chapel, a German chapel, and severai Spanish 
f^otestant chapels, attended by over t2oo native Protestants, while 
the Protestant schools, chiefly supported by British, German and 
American contributions, are attended by more than 2500 children. 
The first Protestant bishop of Madrid was consecrated in 1895 by 
Archbishop Plunkett of Dublin. The charitable institutions were 
greatly improved between 1885 and 1905. The Princess Hospital 
was completely restored on modem methods, and can accommodate 
several fiundrcd patients. The old contagious diseases hospital 
of San Juan de Dms was pulled dowa and a fine new hospital built 
m suburbs beyond the Retiro Park, to hold 700 patients. The 
military hospital was demolished and a very good one built in the 
suburbs. There are in all twenty hospitals in Madrid, and a lunatic 
asylum on the outskirts of tlie capital, founded by one of the most 
eminent of Spanish surgeons, and admirably conducted. New 
buildings have been provided for the orphanages, and for the asylums 
for the Blind, deaf and dumb, incurables and aged paupers. There 
arc hospitals supported by the French, Italian and Belgian colonies; 
these are old and well-endowed foundations. Public charity gener- 
ally is very active. In Madrid, as in the rest of Spain, there has been 
an unprecedented increase in convents, monasteries and religious 
institutions, societies and Roman Catholic workmen's clubs and 
classes. 

Apart from private institutions for such purposes, the state 
maintains in the capital a savings bank for the poorer classes, and 
acts as pawnbroker for their benefit. The mercantile and industrial 
cla.sses are organized in gilds, which themselves collect the lump sum 
of taxation exacted by Inc exchequer and the municipality from each 
gremio or class of taxpayers. The working classes also have com- 
mercial and industrial ctrculos or clubs that arc obeyed by the gilds 
with groat esprit de corps^ a chamber of commerce and industries, 
and associations of productions " for the defence of economic 
intere.sl.s. 

Industries , — The industries of the capital have developed 
extraordinarily since 1890. In the town, and within the muni- 
cipal boundaries in the suburbs, many manufactories have been 
established, giving employment to more than 30,000 hands, 
besides the 4000 women and girls of the Tobacco Monopoly 
Company’s factory. Among the most important factories arc 
those which make every article in leather, especially cigar and 
card da'ses, purses and pocket-books. Next come the manu- 
factures of fans, umbrellas, sunshades, chemicals, varn'shes, 
buttons, wax candles, beds, cardboard, porcelain, coarse pottery, 
matches, baskets, sweets and preserves, gloves, guitars, biscuits, 
furniture, carpets, corks, cards, carriages, jewelry, drinks of 
all kinds, plate and plated goods. There are also tanneries, 
saw and flour mills, gla.ss and porcelain works, soap works, 
brickfields, paper mills, zinc, bronze, copper and iron foundries. 
The working classes are strongly imbued with .socialistic ideas. 
Strikes and May Day demonstrations have often been trouble- 
some. Order is kept by a garrison of 12,500 men in the barradre 
of the town and cantonments around, and by a strong force of 
civil guards or gendarmes quartered in the town itself. The 
civil and municipal authorities can employ beside the gendarmes 
the police, about 1400 strong, and what is called the guardias 
urbanos, another police force whose special duty it is to regulate 
the street traffic and prevent breaches of the municipal regula- 
tions. There is not, on the average, more crime in Madrid than 
in the provinces. 

History . — Spanish archaeologists have frequently claimed for 
Madrid a very high antiquity, but the earliest authentic historical 
mention of tl^c town (Majrit, Majoritum) occurs in the Arab 
chronicle, and does not taJke us farther back than to the firsfj 
half of the loth century. The place was finally taken from the 
Moors by Alphonso VI. (1083), and was made a hunting-seat by 
Henry IV., but first rose into importance when Charles V., 
benefiting by its keen air, made it his occasional residenoc. 
Philip II. created it his capital and oifliy court (unica £ort§} 
in 1560. It is, however, only classed as a town (viUa), having 
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never received the title of city {ciudadfy Fruitless attempts 
vieremade by Fhil 4 ) III* and Chailes 111* xei^>ectively to transier 
the seat of government to Valladolid and to Seville. (See also 
Spain : History.) 

See j. Amador dc los Rios, Historio de la viUa y GorU de Madrid 
(Madria,i8oi-i8o4) jValverdeyAlvarc2,JUiU^<a//s£ipaatf(Madridi, 
1883); E. Sepu^da^ La Vida en Madrid en (Madrid, 1887); H. 
Peflasco, 1 ms Culles de Madrid (Madrid, 1889); C. Perez Pastor, 
Biblio^pamadnlclia, si^lo XVI. (Madrid, 1891) ; F. X. de Palacio y 
Garcia, count of ]as Almcuas, La MunicipaUdad de Madrid (Madi^, 
1890); £. Sep^veda, El Madrid de los recuetdos : eoleccidn de 
articuios (Madrid, *897) ; I*, iiauser, Madrid bajo el punio de vista 
medico-social (Madrid, 1902) ; L. Williams, Toledo and Madrid, their 
Records and Romances (London, 1903). 

MADRIGAL (Ital. tnadrigale)^ the name of a fonn of verse, 
the exact nature of which has never been decided in English, 
and of a form of vocal music. 

(i) In Verse, — The defmiticn given in the New English 
Dictionary f a sliort lyrical poem of amatory character,” 
offers no distinctive formula; some madrigals are long, and many 
have nothing whatever to do with love. The most important 
English collecticn of madrigals, not set to music, was published 
by William Drummond of Plawthorndcn (1585-1649) in his 
Poems of 1616. Perhaps the best way of ascertaining what was 
looked upon in the 17th century as a madrigal is to quote 
one of Drummond’s : — 

Tlie beauty and the life 

Of life's and beauty’s fairest paragon, 

O tears 1 O grief 1 hung at a feeble thread, 

To which pale Atrapos liad set her knife; 

The soul with many a groan 
Had left each outwaid part, 

And now did take his last leav'e of the heart; 

Nought else did want, save death, even to be dead; 

When the afflicted band about her bed, 
iiceing so fair him conic in lips, cheeks, eyes, 

Cried ah ! and can death enter Paradise ? 

This may be taken as a type of Drummond’s madrigals, of which 
he has Dft u.s about eighty. They are serious, brief, irregular 
jyrics, in wbicli n either the amatory n )i the complimentary tone 
is by any means obligatory. Some of those pieces contain as 
few as six hnes, on 3 as many as fourteen, but they average from 
nine to eleven. In the majority of examples the little poem 
opens with a lin:* of s.x sylLiblcs, and nj l.ne extends beyond 
ten syllables. The madrigal appears to be a .short can':o:ie of 
the Tuscan type, but less rigidly constructed. In French the 
madrigal has njt this Italian character. It is .simply a short 
piece of versj, in-:;enious in its turn and of a gallant tendency. 
The idea of compliment is css.ntial* J . F. Guichard (1730-1811) 
writes : — 

Org^n, po6le marital, 

A Vcnu.s comp.are sa femme; 

C'cst pDur la belle un madri'^j, 

C'c.’it pour Venus une 6])igramme, 

TOs quatrain emphas’z .s tlie fact that in I'rcnch a madrigal 
is a trifling piece of erotic compliment, neatly turned but not 
seriously meant. The credit of inventing the old French verse- 
form of madrigal beloni^s to C 16 nu nl Marot, and one of his may 
l>e quoted in contrast to that of Drummond : — 

Un doux nenni avec un doux sourire 
£st tant bonnes te, il le vaus faait apprendre; 

Quant est de oui, si venicz A Lc dire, 

D ‘avoir trop dit je voudrois vous reprendre; 

Non que je s )is cnnuy6 d'entreprendre 
D'avotr fruit dont le d6«ir me point; 

Mais je voudrois qu'en ne le laissant prondrei, 

VduB me disiez : voub ne I'aurez point. 

In English, when the word first occurred— it has not been 
traced farther back than 1588 ( n the preface to- Nicholas; 
Yong?’S Mwaica transalpina) — it was idisn tided with the chief 
form of seciflar vocal music in the i6th century. In 1741 John 
Immyns (d. 1 764)* founded the Madrigsd Society, which met in 
an ale house m Bride l^iite, Fleet St^et; this association still 
exists, and is the oldest musical society in Europe. 

The word ^ madrigal ” is frecriently aUo> used deamnate 
a sentimental or trifling ^expression in a bol^contemptuous 
sense. (E. G.) 
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(2) iff As a definite muiicid art-form, the tnadr^ 

was known in the Netherlands by the middle ol the 15th oentnry ; 
Uke the motet, it obviously originated in the treatment eC couAter- 
point on a canto lermo, some early examples even cx)mbining 
an ecclesiastical canto feemo in the tenor with secuUur coimter* 
point in the other parts. Thus Josquin's Deputation da Jdum 
Ohenhiim (see Music) might equally well be called a ma^igM 
or motets if the word “ madrigal ” wore used for conpoaitions 
to French texts at olL But by the middle of the i6th oentusy. 
the Italkn supremacy in music liad developed the madrigsl into 
the greatest of sscukr musical ionns, and made k independent 
<d tlie form of the words; and thus when Lasso seta Mavoi’a 
madrigals to appropriately wit^ and tuneful music he catti; 
the result a ’’chansen”; whde when PalesSrinA compoaea 
Petrarca’s Sonnets to the Virgin in memory of Laiva> the result 
appears as a volume of MadrigaU spiritudU, Elegiac madrigal^ 
whether spiritual or s cular, were thus as commen an any other 
kind; S3 that when live Mnsica transokpina brought thie word 
” madrigal ” to England it brought a precedent for the poet 
Drummond's melancholy tj'pe of madrigal poetry. 

Italian madrigals, however, are by no means always ekgme; 
but tile term always means a highly organised and flowing 
polyphonic piece, often as developed as the moitet,, though, m 
the mature dassicait period, distinct in style. Yet masses were 
often founded cn tlie t'lcmcs o£ msdrigalv just as they were 
on the themes of motets (s;3C Mass: Motet); and it is .ntcsrestii^, 
in such beautiful cases as Palestrina's Missa gia fu ehi m^ekba 
eara, to detect the alight strain ihe mildly scandalous; origm( of 
the themes puts upon the ecclesiastical style. 

The breaiang strain was put in the madrigal style at the, end 
of the i6th century, in cne way by the new discords Monte- 
verde and (with more musical rnventien) Schiita; and in another 
way by the brilliant musical character-drawing of Vacchi^wshvise 
Amjiparnasso is a veritable comic opera in the fionn of a aet ot 
fourteen madrigals, all riotously witty in the purest and most 
masterly polyphonic style. It was probably meant, or at least 
made use of, to laugh down the earliest piensers of opera 
but it is the beginn n'lj of the end for the madrigal as a living! 
art. Long afterwards we occasionally meet with the word 
again, when a 17th or i8lh century compeser sets to some kind 
of accompanied singing a poem of madrigalcsque cl ararter. 
But this docs n3t indicate eny cent nui^io.* of the true musical 
history of the madrigal The strict meai.ii g of the word in its. 
musical sens 3 is, then, a musiical siJtting of an Italian or English, 
n^n-ecclcstostical poem (typically a canzone) for unaccompaniedi 
chorus, i i a ibth-century style less ecclesiasLcal than the motet, 
but as like it in organ.zatiin as the form and sentiment of the 
word*; admit. The greatest classics in the madrigal style are. 
thos'3 of Italy; end but little, if at all below them come the. 
Enjlish. The form, though not the name, of course, exists in 
the 16th-century music of other languages whenever tbs poetry 
is n jt too liglit for it. 

It is important but easy to distinguish the madrigal bronk the 
lighter r6th-ccntury forms, such as the Italian viUanella anNi the 
Englis'i ballet, thesz being very homophcnic and distinguished 
by the strong lilt of their rhythm. 

The madrigal has been very successfully revived in modem 
English) music with a more on Ibss strict adherence to. the lAth 
oentury principles; the composkiens of De Pearsiidl being; of high 
artistic merit, while the Madrigale spmttudo in Stanf^d’s 
evatorio Eden is a morentent of ratre hsiaty, (£). F. 

MADURA (Dutch Madoera\ an island of the Dutch Egit 
Indies> separated by the shallow Strait of Miudusa irom< N-E. 
coast o£ Java. Pop. (1897), 1,652, 580, of whom i,646>09t wm 
natives, 4252 Chinese and 558 Europeans. It, extends from 
about 112° 32^^ to Z14” 7' IL, and is divided intn two* neacly 
equal portions by the pa^el of f S.;. the area, b estumt^at 
1725 sq. m. It is m plateaurlike prolongiaticni of limestme 
range of northern Java^ with hills (1300 te> sfieia ft. highland 
dales. The) formatoon of the coast and plains k TertiaiV! and 
recent alluvium. Hot springs are not infrequent; aad m the 
valley between Gunong G^er and Baxiijar lies the mud vokuneiof 
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Banju Kning. The coasts are clothed with tropical vegelation; 
but the soil is better fitted for pastoral than agricultural purposes. 
Fishing and cattle-rearing are the chici moans of subsistence. 
Besides rice and maize, Madura yields coco-nut oil and jail. 
The manufacture of salt for the government, abolished in other 
places, continues in Madura. B ence perhaps the name is derived 
(Sansk. tnanduray salt). PotroJoum is found in small quantities. 

The principal town is Sumonep ; and there are populous Malay, 
Arab and Chinese villages between the town and the European 
settlement of Maringan. On a hill in the neighbourhood lies 
Asta, the burial-place of the Sumcnep princes. Pamekasan is 
the seat of government. Bangkalang is a large town with the 
old palace of the sultan of Madura and the residences of the 
princes of the blood ; the mosque is adorned with the first three 
suras of the Koran, thus differing from nearly all the mosques 
in Java and Madura, though resembling those of western Islam. 
In the vicinity once stood the Erfprins fort. Arisbaya (less 
correctly Arosbaya) is the place where the first mosque was built 
in Madura, and where the Dutch sailors first made acquaintance 
with the natives. 'Phe once excellent harbour is now silted up. 
Sampang is the seat of an important market. The Kangean and 
Sapudi islands, belonging to Madura, yield timber, trepang, 
turtle, pisang and other products. 

Madura formerly consisted of three native states — Madura 
or Bangkalang, Pamekasan and Sumenep. The whole island 
was considered part of the Java residency of Surabaya. The 
separate residency of Madura was constituted in 1857 ; it now 
c onsists of four “ departments” — Pamekasan, Madura, Sumenep 
and Sampang. 

See P. J. Veth, Java, vol. iii. ; Kielstra, " llet Eiland Madomi,” 
in De Cjids (1890); H. van Lennep, " De Maducreczen," in l)e 
Indtsche Gids (1895), with detailed bibliography. 

MADURA, a city and district of British India, in the Madras 
Presidency. The city is situated on the right bank of the river 
Vaigai, and has a station on the South Indian railway 345 m. 
S.E. of Madras. Pop. (1901 ), 1 05,984, The city was the capital 
of the old Pandyan dynasty, which ruled over this part of India 
from the 5th century b.c. to the end of the nth (cntury a.d. 
Its great tenple forms a parallelogram about 847 ft. by 729 ft., 
and is surrounded by nine ^opuraa, of which the largest is 
152 ft. high. These "ornamental pyramids begin with door- 
posts of single stones 60 ft. in height, and rise course upon 
course, carved with rows of gods and goddesses, peacocks, bulls, 
elephants, horses, lions, and a bewildering entanglement of sym- 
bolical ornament all coloured and gilded, diminishing with dis- 
tance until the stone trisul at the top looks like the finest 
jeweller’s work. The temple, which contains some of the finest 
carving in southern India, is said to have been built in the reign 
of Viswanath, first ruler of the Nayak dynasty. Its chief feature 
is the sculptured ” Hall of a Thousand Pillars.” The palace of 
Tirumala Nayak is the most perfect relic of secular architecture 
in Madras. 'I'his palai’o, which covers a large area of ground, 
has been restored, end is utilized for public offices. The Vusanta, 
a hall 355 ft. long, probably dedicated to the god Sundareswaru, 
and the Tamakam, a pleasurc-palacc, now the residence of the 
collector, are the other principal buildings of this period. 

The last of the old Pandyan kings is said to have extermi- 
nated the Jains and conquered the neighbouring kingdom of 
Chola; but he was in his turn overthrown by an invader from the 
north, conjectured to have been a Mahommedan. In 1324 a 
Mo.slem army under Malik Kafur occupied Madura, and the 
Hindus were held in subjection for a period of fifty years. Sub- 
sequently Madura became a province of the Hindu Empire of 
Vijayanagar. In the middle of the i6th century the governor 
Viswanath established the Nayak dynasty, which lasted for a 
centuiy. The greatest of the line was Tirumala Nayak (reigned 
1633-1659), whose military exploits are recorded in the contem- 
porary letters of the Jesuit missionaries. He adorned Madura 
wtth many public buildii^s^ and extended his empire over the 
adjoining districts of Tinnevelly, Travancore, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Trichinopoly. His repudiation of the nominal 
allegiance paid to the raja of Vijayanagar brought him into 


collision with the sultan of Bijapur, and after a lapse of three 
centuries Mahommedans again invaded Madura and compelled 
him to pay them tribute. After the death of Tirumala the king- 
dom of Madura gradually fell to pieces, being invaded by both 
Mahommedans and Mahrattas. About 173O the district fell 
into the hands of the nawab of the Carnatic, and the line of 
the Nayaks was extinguished. About 1764 British officers took 
charge of Madura in trust for Mahommed Ali (Wallah Jah), the 
last independent nawab of the Carnatic, whose son finally ceded 
his rights of sovereignty to the East India Company in 1801. 

The District of Madura has an area of 8701 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901), 2,831,280, an increase of 8*5 % in the decade. It con- 
sists of a section of the plain stretching from the mountains east 
to the sea, coinciding with the basin of the Vaigai river, and grad- 
ually sloping to the S.E. The plain is broken by the outlying 
spurs of the Ghats, and by a few isolated hills and masses of 
rock scattered over the country. The most important spur of 
the Ghats is know-n as the Palni hills, which project E.N.E. 
across the district for a distance of about ,54 m. Their highest 
peaks are more than 8000 ft., above sea-level, and they enclose 
a plateau of about 100 sq. m., with an average height of 7000 ft. 
On this plateau is situated the sanatorium of Kodaikanal, and 
coffee-planting is successfully carried on. The other principal 
crops of the district are millels, rice, other food-grains, oil-seeds 
and cotton. Tobacco is grown chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Dindigul, whence it is exported to Trichinopoly, to be made into 
cigars. There are sevfTal cigar factories and a number of salt- 
petre refineries. The only other large industry is that of coffee- 
cleaning. Madura is traversed by the main line of the South 
Indian railway. It has four small seaports, whose trade is 
chiefly carried on with Ceylon. The most important irrigation 
work, known as the Periyar project, consists of a tunnel through 
the 'Iravancore hills, to convey the rainfall across the watershed. 

See Madura District Gazetteer (Madras, i9o()). 

MADVIG, JOHAN NICOLAI (1804-1886), Danish philologist, 
was born I'n the island of Bornholm on the 7th of August 1804. 
He was ediu'ated at the classical school of Frederiksborg and the 
university of Copenhagen. In 1828 he became reader, and in 
1829 professor, of Latin language and literature at Copenhagen, 
and in 1832 was appointed university librarian. In 1848 
Madvig entered parliament as a member of wdiat was called the 
“ EiderJ)uni.sh ” party, because they desired the Eider to be the 
boundary of the country. When this party came into power 
Madvig became minister of education. In 1852 he became direc- 
tor of public instruction. Some years later, from 1856 to 1863, 
Madvig was president of the Danish parliament and leader of 
the National Liberal party. With these brief interruptions the 
great Cl part of his life was devoted to the study and teaching 
of Latin and the improvement of the classical schools, of which 
he was chief inspector. As a critic he was distinguished for learn- 
ing and acumen. He devoted much attention to Cicero, and 
revolutionized the study of his philosophical writings by an 
edition of De Finihus (1839; 3rd ed., 1876). Perhaps his most 
widely known works are those on Latin grammar and Greek 
syntax, especially his Latin grammar for schools (Eng. trans. 
by G. Woods). In 1874 his sight began to fail, and he was 
forced to give up much of his work. He still, however, con- 
tinued to lecture, and in 1879 he was chosen rector for 
the sixth time. In i88o he resigned his professorship, but 
went on with his work on the Roman constitution, which was 
completed and published before his death. In this book Madvig 
takes a strongly conservative standpoint and attacks Mommsen's 
views on Caesar’s programme of reforms. It is a clear ex- 
position, though rather too dogmatic and without sufficient 
regard for the views of other scholars. His last work was his 
autobiography, Livserindringer (published 1887). Madvig died 
at Copenhagen on the 12th of Diecember 1886. 

Set* J. E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship (iqo8), iii. 
3i')-32 1 . 

BIAECENAS, GAIUS (Cilnius), Roman patron of letters, 
was probably bom between 74 and 64 b.c., perhaps at Arretium. 
Expressions in Propertius (ii. 1, 25-30) seem to imply that he 
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had taken some part in the campaigns of Mutina, Philippi 
^ Petusia.. He prided himself on his ancient Etruscan 
Kne^e, and claimed descent from the princely house of the 
Cilnii, who excited the jealousy of their townsmen by their 
preponderating wealth and influence at Arretium in the 4th 
century B.c. (Livy x. 3). The Gaius Maecenas mentioned 
in Gcero (Pro CliMntio, 56) as an influential member of the 
equestrian order in 91. b.c, may have been his grandfather, 
or even his father. The testimony of Horace (Odes iii. 8, 5) 
and Maecenas’s own literary tastes imply that he had profited 
by the highest education of his time. His great wealth may 
have been in part heredity, but he owed his position and 
influence to his close connexion with the emperor Augustus. He 
first appears in history in 40 b.c., when he was employed by 
Octavjan in arranging his marriage with Scribonia, and after- 
wards in assisting to negotiate the peace of Brundusium and 
the reconciliation with Antony. It was in 39 b.c. that Horace 
was introduced to Maecenas, who had before this received Varius 
and Virgil into his intimacy. In the “ Journey to Brundusium ” 
(Horace, Satires, i. 5), in 37, Maecenas and Cocccius Nerva are 
described as having been sent on an important mission, and tliey 
were successful in patching up, by the Treaty of Tarentum, a 
reconciliation between the two claimants for supreme power. 
During the Sicilian war against Sextus Pompeius in 36, Maecenas 
was sent back to Rome, and was entrusted with supreme 
administrative control in the city and in Italy. He was vice- 
gerent of Octavian during the campaign of Actium, when, with 
great promptness and secrecy, he crushed the conspiracy of 
the younger I.epidus; and during the subsequent absences of 
his chief in the provinces he again held the same position. 
During the latter years of his life he fell somewhat out of favour 
with his master. Suetonius (Augustus, 66) attributes the loss 
of the imperial favour to Maecenas having indiscreetly revealed 
to Terentia, his wife, the discovery of the conspiracy in which 
her brother Miirena was implicated. But according to Dio 
Cassius (liv. 19) it was due to the emperor’s relations with 
Terentia. Maecenas died in 8 b.c., leaving the emperor heir to 
his wealth. 

Opinions were much divided in ancient times as to the 
personal character of Maecenas; but the testimony as to his 
administrative and diplomatic ability was unanimous. He 
enjoyed the credit of sharing largely in the establishment of 
the new order of things, of reconciling parties, and of carrying 
the new empire safely through many dangers. To his influence 
especially was attributed the humaner policy of Octavian after 
his first alliance with Antony and Lepidus. The best summary 
of lus character as a man and a statesman is that of Velleius 
Paterculus (ii. 88), who describes him us “ of sleepless vigilance 
in critical emergencies, far-seeing and knowing how to act, but 
in his relaxation from business more luxurious and effeminate 
than a woman.” 

Expressions in the Odes of Horace (ii. j 7. t ) seem to imply that 
Maecenas was deficient in the robustness of fibre characteristic of 
the average Roman. Hi.s character us a munificent patron of 
literature — ^which has made his name a household word — is 
gratefully acknowledged by the recipients of it and attested 
by the regrets of the men of letters of a later age, expressed 
by Martial and Juvenal. His patronage was exercised, not 
from vanity or a mere dilettante love of letters, but with a view to 
the higher interest of the state. He recognized in the genius 
of the poets of that time, not only the truest ornament of the 
court, but a power of reconciling men’s minds to the new order 
of things, and of investing the actual state of affairs with an 
ideal glory and niaje.sty. The change in seriousness of purpose 
between the Eclogues and the Georgies of Virgil was in a great 
measure the result of the direction given by the statesman 
to the poet’s genius. A similar chaise between the earlier 
odes of Horace, in which he declares his epicurean indifference 
to affairs of state, and the great national odes of the third book 
is to be ascribed to the same guidance. Maecenas mdeavoured 
also to divert the less masculine genius of Propertius from 
harping continually on his love to themes of public interest. But 


if the motive of his patronage had been politic it never 

could have inspired the affection which it did in its recipients. 
The great charm of Maecenas in his relation to the men of genius 
who formed his circle wa.s his simplicity, cordiality and sincerity* 
Although not particular in the choice of some d the associates 
of his pleasures, he admitted none but men of worth to his 
intimacy, and when once admitted they were treated like 
equals. Much of the wisdom of Maecenas probably lives in the 
Satires and Epistles of Horace. It has fallen to the lot of no 
other patron of literature to have his name associated with 
works of such lasting interest as the Georgies of Virgil^ the first 
three books of Horace’s Odes, and the first bodk of his Epistles, 

Maecenas himself wrote in both prose and verse. The few 
fragments that remain show that he wa*s less successful as an 
author than as a judge and patron of literature. His prose works 
on various subjects — Prometheus, Symposium (a banquet at 
which Virgil, Horace and Messalla were present), De cultu suo 
(on his manner of life) — were ridiculed by Augustus, ^ncca 
and Quintilian for their strange style, the use of rare words and 
awkward transpositions. According to Dio Cassius, Maecenas 
was the inventor of a system of shorthand. 

There is no Kood modern biography of Maecenas. The best kno^vn 
is that by 1 *. S. Frandsen (1843). Sec “ Horace et Mecene ” by T. 
Girard, in La Rh/ue politique et Uttirttire (Dec. 27, 1873); V. 
Gardthausen, Augustus und seme Zeit, i. 76a seq. ; ii. 432 aeq. The 
chief ancient authorities for his life are Horace (Odes with Scholia), 
Dio Cassius, Tacitus (Annals), Suetonius (Augustus), The frag-; 
ments have been collected and edited by F. Harder (1889). 

MAECIANUS, LUCIUS VOLUSIUS (2nd cent.), Roman jurist, 
was the tutor in law of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, When 
governor of Alexandria he was slain by the soldiers, as having 
participated in the rebellion of Avidius Cassius (175). Maeoianus 
was the author of works on trusts (Fideicommissa), on the 
Judicia publica, and of a collection of the Rhodian laws relating 
to maritime affairs. His treatise on numerical divisions, weights 
and measures (Distributio) is extant, with the exception of the 
concluding portion. 

See Capitolinus, Antoninus, 3; Vulcacius Gallicanus, AstilHus 
Cassius, 7; edition of the metrological work by F. Hultsch in Metrqld’' 
gicorum scriptorum reliquiae, ii.(T 800 ) ; Mommsen 'm Abhandlungen der 
sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, iii. (1853). • 

MAELDUIN (or Maeldune), VOYAGE OF (Imram Uaeleduin), 
an early Irish romance. The text exists in an iith-'ccntuty 
redaction, by a certain Aed the Fair, described as the “ chief 
sage of Ireland,” but it may be gathered from internal evidence 
that the tale itself dates back to the 8th century. It belongs 
to the group of Irish romance, the Navigations (lmrama\ the 
common type of which was probably imitated from the classical 
tales of the wanderings of Jason, of Ulysses and of Aeneas. 
Maelduin, the foster-son of an Irish queen, learnt on reaching 
manliood that he was the son of a nun, and that hi^ father, 
Ailill of the edge of battle, had been slain by a marauder from 
Leix. He set sail to seek his father’s murderer, taking with 
him, in accordance with the instructions of a sorcerer, seventeen 
men. His three foster-brothers swam after him, and were taken 
on board. This increase of the fateful number caused Maeldum’s 
vengeance to be deferred for three years and seven months, 
until the last of the intruders had perished. The travellers 
visited many strange islands, and met with a long series of 
adventures, some of which are familiar from other sources. 
The Voyage of St Brendan (q,v,) has vesry close similariHes 
with Ihe Maelduin, of w^ch it is possibly a clerical imitatiop, 
with the important addition of the whak-island episode, wlu^ 
it has in common with Sindbad the Sailor.’* 

Imram Curaie Mailduin is preserved, in each case haperjEcmtly, 
in the Lebor na h Uidre, a MS. m the Ro^ Irish AcM^emy, Dul^in; 
and in the Yellow Book of Lecan. MS. H. 216 in the Trinity Couege 
Library, Dublin; fragments are in Harieian MS. 3280 ana Egerton 
MS. 1782 in the British Museum. There are translatioiw by PaMde 
Joyce, Old Celtic Romances (1879), by WhMey ^kes (a more 
critical version, printed together with the text) in Revue celtique, 
vols. ix. and x. (1888-1889). See H. Zimmer, ** Brendan's Meer- 
fahrt” in Zeitschrift far deutsches AUertum, voL xxxiii. (1889). 
Tennyson’s Voyage of Maeldune, suggested by the Irish romance, 
bocrows little more than its framework. 
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MAELim, SnJSHIS (d. 439 B.C.), a wealthy Roman plebeian, 
who during a severe famine boufjht up a large amount of 
and »oJd it at a low price to the people. LuciuR (or Gains) 
Mimicius, the patrician pratfecius annonae (president of the 
market), thereupon accused him of courting popularity with a 
view to making himself king. The cry was taken up. Marius, 
summoned before the aged ('incinnatus (specially appointed 
dictator), refused to appear, and was slain by Gaius Servihus 
Ahala; his house was razed to the ground, his com distributed 
amongst the people, and his property confiscated. The open 
space ‘Called Aequimaelium, on which his house had stood, 
preserved the memory of his death. Cicero calls Ahala's deed 
a glorious one, but, whether Maelius entertained any ambitious 
projects or not, his summary exeniition was an act of tnorder, 
since by the Valerio-Horatian laws the dictator was bound 
to allow the right of appeal. 

See Niebuhr's IHstofy of iifnnc, ii. 418 (Bng. trans., Come- 

wail Lewis, Cfedihiltty of nurly Roman IJistoryf ii. j Livy iv. 13 j 
Cicero, De senacHite 16, De amicitia 8, Dr republioa^ ii. 27; Florus 
i. 20; Ihon. Halic xii. i. 

MAELSTROM (whirlpool), a term originally applied to a strong 
current running past the south end of the island of MoskenaeS, 
a member of the group of Lofoten Islands on the west coast of 
Norway. It is known also as the Moskenstrom. I’hough 
dangerous in certain st \tes of wind and tide, the tales of shij)s 
being swallowed in this whirlpool are fables. Tlie word is 
probably of Dutch origin,, from fnalen, to grind or whirl, and 
strnm or stroom, a stream or current. It appears on Mercator’^s 
Atlas of 1595. 

MAENADS (Or. MaivJScs, frenzied women), the female 
attendants of Dionysus. They are known by other names— 
Ihicchae, Tbyiades, Clodones and Mimalloncs (the last two 
probably of Thracian origin) — all more or less synonymous. 

See the exhaustive articles by A. Leyraiid in Daremberg and 
Sa"llo*fl DidHonnaire ties antiqutVs and A. Hupp ia 'Roschcr's 
LvKiken MyPhohgi$; also editions of Euripides, Baeahai (e.f!. 

I . E. Sandys). 

MAiENlUS^ OAIUSy Roman statesman and general. Haying 
completed (when consul in 338 n.c.) the subjugation of Latham, 
whidi with^Campania had revolted against Rome, he wm 
honoured by a triumph, and a column was erected to him in 
the Rorum. When censor in 318, in order that the spectirtors 
migfht have more room for seeing the games that^ were 
celebrated in the Forum, he provided the buildings in the 
neighbourhood with balconies, which were called after him 
fttaefiiana, 

SeeFestus, s.v. Haenlantv; Livy vili, 13, ix. J4; Fliny, Nat. 'Hi^. 
xxxiv. II (5). 

MAERLANT, JACOB VAN (r. 1 235-1:. 1300), Flemish poet, 
was bom in the Franc de Burges (tradition says at Damme) 
between 1230 and 1240. He was sacristan of Maerlant, in the 
biland of Ost-Voome, and afterwards clerk to the magistrates at 
Tlammc. His early works are translations of French fomances. 
Maerianfs most serious work in the field of romance was his 
Ystorien van Troyen {c. 1364), a poem of some forty thousand 
lints, translated and amplified from the Romm de Troie of 
Binwt de Sainte-More. From this time Maerlant rejected 
romance as idle, and devoted himself to writing scientific and 
historical works for the education and enlightenment of the 
Flemish people. His Heimelicheit drr fJeimehcheden (Vr. 1266) 
is a translation of the Seer eta seetetnrum, a manual fOr the 
education of princes, ascribed throughout the middle ^i^es to 
Aristotle. Van der Naturen Bloeme is a free tmnsWtfon of 
De natura rerum j a natural history in twenty books by a native 
of Brabant, Thomas deCantimpri; and his Rijmhijhd w taken, 
widk 'many omissions and additions, from the Ift^pria schalastiea 
of Patous Comestor. ’ He supplemented this metrical paraphrase 
aliScripbare hiitory by Die Wrahe van fherusdm (layij^from 
fmphus. Ah!hoa^ Maeriaitt was an orthadox Catholic^ he is 
tnM to hisvc 1^en eafied to account by the orierts for trarnflatmg 
the Bible into the vulgar ^iguew In 1284 he began his rnoffttum 
mpust the Spiegel h.^tmaelt a history of the world, derived 
chiefly from the third part of the Speculum majws of Vincent de 


Beauvais. This work was completed by two other writers, 
Philipp Utenbroeke and Lodowijk van Velthem. Maerlant 
died in the closing years of the 13th century, his last poem, i^wk 
den lande van oversee, dating from 1291 . The greater part of hit 
work consists of translations, but he also produced poems which 
prove him to have had real original poetic faculty. Among 
these are Die Clcmsule van der Bible, Der Kerken Olage, knitaled 
from the Complamtes of Kutebeuf, and the three dialogues 
entitled Maftijn, in which the fundament^ questions of theology 
and ethics were discussed. In spite of his orthodoacy, Maerlant 
was a keen satirist of the corruptions of the clergy. He was 
one of the most learned men of his age, atnd for two centuries 
was the most criebrated of Flemish poets. 

See monographs by J. van Beers (Ghent, i8f)o); C. A. Serrnre 
(Ghent, 1861); K. Versnaeyen (Ghent, 1861); J. te Winkel (Leiden, 
1877; 2nd ed., Ghent, 1892); and editaons of Torec (Leiden, 1875) 
by 3. te Winkol ; ot Natureu Blaemc, by Eolco VcrwijH; of Alexanders 
Geesten (Groningen j 882), by J. praiick ; Afwit/n (Leiden, 1880-1882), 
by T. van Blotcn* der Hetmelickeden (Dordrecht, 1838), 

hyClarisse; Der Naiuren iBloeme (Groningen, 1878), by Verwijs-; oi 
Rijmtnjbel (Brussels, 1858-1860), by David; Spiegel historiael (Leiden 
1857-1 8O3), by V-erwijs and de Vries; selections from the Yistorien 
van r*oyen (1873), by J- Verdam. 

MAES, NICOLAS (16132-1693), Dutch painter, was born at 
Dordrecht, and went about 1650 to Amsterdam, where life entered 
Rembrandt’s studio. Before his return to Dordrecht in 1654 
Maes painted a few Rembrandtefique genre pictures, with 
life-size figures and in a deep glowing scheme of cobur, like 
the “ Reverie ” at the Ryks Museum in Amsterdam, the “ Card 
Players ” at the National Gallery, and the “ Children with <a 
(bat Carriage,” belonging to Baroness N. de Rothschild. So 
closely did his early style resemble tliat of Rembrandt, that 
the last-named picture, and other canvases in the Leipzig and 
Budapest galleries and m the collection of Lord Radnor, were 
or are still ascribed to Rembrandt, in his best period, from 1655 
to 1665, Maes devoted himself to domestic genre on a smaller 
scale, retaining to a great extent the magic of cobur he had 
learnt from Rembrandt. Only on rare occasions did he treait 
scriptural subjects, as in the earl of Denbigh’s “Hagar’s 
Departure,” which has been ascribed to Rembrandt. His 
favourite subjects were women spinning, or reading the Bible, or 
preparing a meal. In 1665 he went to Antwerp, where he 
remained till 1678, in which year he probably returned to 
Amsterdam. His Antwerp perbd coincides with a complete 
chai^ in style and subject. He devoted himself almost 
exchistvoly to portraiture, and abandoned the intimacy and 
glowing colour harmonies of his earlier work for a careless 
elegance which suggests the influence of Van Dyck. So g'‘eat 
indeed was the change, that it gave rise to the theory of the 
existence of another Maes, of Brussels, Maes is well represented 
at the National Gallery by five paintings : ” The Cradle,” “ Tlu' 
Dutch Housewife,” ” The Idle Servant,” “ The Card Players,” 
and a man’s portrait. At Amsterdam^ besides the splendid 
example to be found at the Ryks Museum, is the ** Inquisitive 
Servant” of the Six eolbetion. At Budeingham Palace is 
** The listenmg Girl ” (repetitions exist), and at Apsley House 

Selling Millc ” and “ The Listener.” Other notable examples 
arc at the Berlin, Brussels, St Petersburg, the Hague, Frankfort, 

; Hanover and Munich gatierks, 

MAE8TBCL la north-westerly wind observed in the Adriatic 
1 and suxTOnndiiig regbns, chiefly during summer. The maestro 
; is a “ fine weather ” wind, and is the counterpart of the 
sirocco. ^ 

MAETEBUNGK, HA'URKIE (1862- ), Belgian-Frencl) 

dramarisit and poet, of Flemish extraction, was bom at Ghent 
on the »9th of Augiisit 1862. He was educated at the College 
Sainte-Barbe^, and then at the university of his native city., 
where, at the age of twenty-four;, he was enrolled as a barrister. 
In 1887 he settkd in Paris, where he immediately became 
acquainted with Villiers de TJsle-Adam and the leaders of the 
symbolist school oi French poetry. At the death of his 
father, Maeterlinck returned to Belgium, where he thenceforth 
; mainly resided ; in the winter at Ghent, in the summer on an 
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estate lat Oostacker. He had by this thaie determined to devote 
his whole hie to poetry , a dedication whkh.his fortune pennitted. 
His career as an author began m 1889, when he published a 
vodumeof verse, Serrss €lutudes,m6 a play, La Prinasse Maleine, 
the l^ter original^ composed m metre, but afterwards carefully 
rewriitten in prose, the vehicle which the author continued to 
use lor his dramatic woiilc. Maeterlinck was at this time totally 
unknown, but he became famous through an article by Octave 
Miibeau, prominently publBhod in the Paris Figaro^ entitled 
“ A Belgian Shakespeare.” The enthusiasm of this review 
and the excellence of the passages quoted combined to make 
Maeterlinck the talk of the town. Maeterlinck, among hi.s Belgian 
roses, continued to work with extreme deliberation. In 1890 
he published, in Brussels, two more plays, LJntmse and Les 
Aveugles; follow^ in 1891 by Us Sept prmcesm. His strong 
leaning to mysticism was now explained, or defined, by a trans- 
lation of the Flemish medieval visionary, the Admirable 
Ruysbroock, which Moctedinck brought out in 1891. In 189a 
appeared what has been perkips the most successful of all lus 
plays on the s^e, Pelleas ei Melisande^ followed in 1894 by 
those very curious and powoifid little dramas wiitten to Ibe 
performed by marionettes: AUadine et Palomidesy Jnietieur 
and La Mori de Tintagiles. In 1895 Maeterlinck brought out, 
under the title of AnnaheUa, a translation of Ford’s 'Tis Pity 
She's a W hme^ with a preface. T wo philosophical works followed, 
a study on Novalis (1895) and Le Tresor des humbles (1896). 
In i8g6 he returned to drama with Aglavaine et Sdysetie and to 
lyric verse with Douze chansons. A monograph on the ethics 
of mysticism, entitled La Sagesse ei la de UtUe, was issued, 
as a kind of commentary on his own dramas, in 1898; and in 
1901 Maeterlinck produced a iascimiting volume of prose, 
founded uprm observations made in his apiaries at Oostackcr, 
in which philosophy, fancy and natural history were surprisingly 
mingled—La Vie des abeilles. In 1902 he published Le Temple 
enseveli and Monna Vanna; in 1903 JoyzeUe. In 1901 he 
began to Issue, in Brussels, an edition of his complete dmamtic 
works. 

The nature of Maeterlinck’s writings, w*hether in prose or 
verse, has been vtrictly homogeneous. Few poets have kept 
so rigorously to a certain defined direction in the practice of their 
pt. Whether in philosophy, or drama, or lyric, Maeterlinck 
is exclusively occupied in revealing, or indicating, the mystery 
which lies, ‘Only just out of si^, beneath the surface of ordinary 
life. In order to produce this ^ect of the mysterious he aims 
at an extreme simplicity of diction, and a symbolism so realistic 
as to be almost bare. He allows life itself to astonish us by its 
strangeness, by its inexplicable elements. Many of his jiays 
are really highly pathetic records of unseen emotion; they are 
occupied with the spiritual adventures of souls, and the ordinary 
facts of time and space have no influence upon the movements 
of the characters. We know not who these orphiui princesses, 
these blind persons, these pale Arthurian knights, these aged 
guardians of desolate castks, may be; we are not informed 
whence they come, nor whither they go ; there is nothing concrete 
or circumstantial about them. Their life is intense and consis- 
tent, but it is wholly of a spiritual character; they are mysterious 
with the mystery of the movements of a soul. These character- 
istics, which maSke the dramatic work nf Maeterlinck so curibus 
and unique, are familiar to most readers in PstlSas et MHisande, 
but are carried, perhaps, to their farthest intensity in Aglatfame 
et SHysette, which aeems to be written for a phantom stage and 
to be acted by disembodied spirits. In spite of the violence 
o<f his early admirers, and of the fact that the form of his dramas 
easily Imt itvelf to the cheap ridicule of parodists, the talent 
of Maeterlindk has hardly met with opposition teom the criricissn 
of his time. It ha*; been universally tdt that his spirit is one of 
grave and disitlteref^d attachment to the highest moral beauty, 
and histeriou^ess, his serenity and his extreme origindity have 
impressted even those who are bewildered by his diap^ous 
graces and offended at his nebulous mysticism. Whole the crude 
enthusiasm 'Which compared him with Shakespeare has been 
shown to be ridkulous, the best judges combine with CamiUe 
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, Mauclair when he says ; Maurice MaeterUn(dt cntiteo hoMtee 
, de g^nic authentique, im trts grand pn^nomdne dts' ‘puWpmtjfe 
mentale k la fin du xix* si^cle/" Ip spite of the shadowy aciipu 
< of Maetedinck’s plays, indiich indeed fequine soooe spioiM 
conditions and contrA^nces for their 'performance, the^ 
frequently produced with remarkaWe success before ^dien^ 
who cannot be suspected of mysticism, iin most of the ciMuit^ths 
of Europe. In 1 ^ philosop&oi writings Maeterlkiok shoMn 
himself a disciple of Novalis, of Emerson, Hello, of the FfeifiiBh 

Catholic mystics, and he evolves from the teasings of ^Ote 
thinkers a system of aesthetics applicable to ,the thiktrti as ,he 
conceives it. G.) ; 

MAFEKING, a town in the British Bcchuanaland division 
of the Cape, 870 m. N.E. of Cape Town and 49a nu of 

Bulawayo by rail, and 162 m. in a direct .l^e W. by M. ^ 
Johannesburg. P^. (1904), 27x5. It is built on tte Opnci 
veld, at an elevation of 4x94 ft., by the banks of the AJpper 
Molopo, is 9 m. W. of the western frentier of the Tmiwvted 
and 15 m. S. of the southern boundary of the Bechuaiw^d 
protectorate. The Madibi goldfields are some 10 m. south of the 
town. Mafeking is thus an important trading snd distributing 
centre for Bechuanaland and the western Transvaal, Here 
are, too, the chief railway workshops between iKimberiey and 
Bulawayo. The headquarters of the administration for the 
Bechuanaland protectorate are in the town. The chief buOd*- 
ings are the town hall, Anglican cliurch, Masonic temple, and 
hospital. 

Mafeking was origkia% the headquarters of the Barokwig 
tribe of Bechuana and is still their largest station, the natiive 
location (pop. a86o) being about a mile dktant from towa 
It was from Pitsani Pothlugo (or Potlogjo), 24 m,< north^of.Ma^ 
king, that Dr Jameson started, on the 29th of iDeoeinher 
his raid into the Transvaal. On the outbraak of the AnglonBeer 
war in 1899 Mafeking was invested by a Boer force. Colo^ 
R. S. S. Badcn-Powell was in command of the defooeq, which 
wcjs stubbornly maintained kr .217 days (Oct 12 to May 
when a relief column arrived and the Boers dispersed (see 
Traksvaal : History^ The fate of the town had excited the 
liveliest sympathy in England, and the exubexant rejoicings 
in London cn the news of its relief led to tlie >coining of .the 
word mafficking to dtscnhe the behaviour of crowds on ocqafiioM 
of extravagant demonstrations of a naticnai kind. In Sep«- 
tern her 1904 Lord Roberts unveiled at Mafeking an obelisk 
bearing t^ names of those who fell ki defence of the towte. 

R. S. S. Baden>PoweirB Steyctar in ^ufaking and Etei AJrioa 
{1907) and LaeJy Sarah Wilson's South AieiGm Memovm 
deal largely with the siege of Mafeking. 

MAFFEI, FfiAMGESOO SGIPIONC; Maikohjbsb di 
1755), Italian ardhaeologist and man of letters, was bonx tmt 
Verona on the ist of June 1675. He studied for five yeairs in 
Pam^ at the Jesuit College, and afterwards from ifiqg.iut Rome; 
and in 1703-1704 he took part at a volunteer in the war of 
succession, fighting on the Bavarian side at Donauwerth. In 
1709 he bf^an at Padua along with Apostolo Zeno and Valisnieri 
the {jiemale dti leUerati d'lealiaf a literary periodical which had 
but a short cameer; and subsequently lan acqiMuiiitaiKe with 
the actor Riccoboni led him to exert himself for thetimproveoteiM 
of dramatic art in Italy. His Metope, a tragedy, appeared in 
1713; Teatro italiano, a small collection of wmkslor pnesentsulioii 
on the stage, in 1723-1725; and Le Ceremouie, an original 
comedy, in 1728. From 1718 he became specially interefted 
in the archaeology of bis xiative town, and his investigate 
resulted in the valuaible Verona illustnOa (i73i**t730). Mgffai 
afterwards devoted four years to travel in Fraixw, Bnglasid, 
Holland and Getwany. He diisd at Verona m tlto iith of 
February 1795. 

A complete edition ctf hiB works appeared at Venice (oB vbM. 8vo) 
in 1790. 

BIAFIA (Maffia), a secret society of Sicily, Its organiaKtion 
and pui!po6es much xeaemble those of thq Qunorca .a.). 

Vatians detivmtions are found for the name. Some hold 4 t to be 
a Tuscan synonym for miseria; othars, a cormption of Fr. nimit rij 
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(bad). Others connect it with the name oi an alleged Arab tribe, 
once settled at Palermo. Giuseppe Pitr6 asserts that the 
word is peculiar to western Sicily and that, with its derivatives, it 
iormerly meant, in II Borgo, a district of i'alermo, beauty or excel- 
lence. Thus, a handsome woman showily dressed was said “ to have 
or to be ntafiusa. Often in Palermo the street merchants 
call arance'fnafiuse (hne oranges). I'lius, Pitr6 argues, mafia, 
applied to a man to exprcs.s manly carriage and bravery, would 
naturally become the title of a society the members of which were 
all " bravos." A le.ss credible explanation of the term is connected 
with Mazzini, who is .said to have formed a secret society the mem- 
bers of which were called Mafiust, from Mafia, a word compo.sed of 
the initial letters ol five Italian words, Mazzini autonsza fuvti, incendi, 
aoveUnamenti, "Mazzini authorizes theft, arson and poisoning." 
This theory suggests that the word was unknown before 1859 or 
x86o. 

The Mafia, however named, existed long before Mazzini’s day. 
In its crudest form it was co-operative brigandage, blended 
with the Vendetta {q.v.y The more strictly organized Mafia 
was the result of the disorders consequent upon the expulsion 
of the king of Naples by Napoleon. When the Bourbon court 
took refuge in Sicily there were a large number of armed retainers 
in the service of the Sicilian feudal nobility. Ferdinand IV., 
at the bidding of England, granted a constitution to the island 
in 1812, and with the destruction of feudalism mo.st of the feudal 
troops became brigands. Powerless to suppress them, Ferdinand 
organized the bandits into a rural gendarmerie^ and they soon 
established a reign of terror. The abject poverty of the poorer 
classes, unable to eke out existence by work in the sulphur 
mines or on the fields, fostered the growth of two classes of 
mafiusi—t\it vast majority of the inhabitants who were glad 
to put themselves as passive members under the protection of 
the Mafia, while the active members shared in the plunder. 
The Mafia thus became a loosely organized society under an 
unwritten code of laws or ethics known as Omertdi i.e. manliness 
(from Sicil. omu^ Ital. uomo, a man), which embodied the 
rules of the Vendetta. Candidates were admitted after trial 
by duel, and were sworn to resist law and defeat justice. Like 
the Camorra, the Mafia was soon powerful in all cla.sses, and 
even the commander of the royal troops acted in collusion with 
it. The real home of Mafia was in and around Palermo, where no 
traveller wa!^ safe from robbery and the knife. In an organized 
form the Mafia survives only in isolated districts. Generally 
speaking, it is tonday not a compact criminal association 
but a complex social phenomenon, the consequence of centuries 
of misgovemment. The Mafiuso is governed by a sentiment 
akin to arrogance which imposes a special line of conduct upon 
him. He considers it dishonourable to have recourse to ki\^ul 
authority to obtain redress for a wrong or a crime committed 
against him. He therefore hides the identity of the offender 
from the police, reserving vengeance to himself or to his friends 
and dependants. This sentiment, still widely diffused among 
the lower classes of many districts, and not entirely unknown 
to the upper closse.s, renders difficult legal proof of culpability 
for acts of violence, and multiplies sanguinary private reprisals. 
In September 1892 about 150 Mafiusi were arrested at Catania, 
but all repressive measures proved useless. The only result 
was to drive some of the members abroad, with disastrous 
results to other countries. In October 1890 David Hennessy, 
chief of police in New Orleans, was murdered. Subsequent 
legal inquiry proved the crime to be the work of the Mafia, 
which had been introduced into the United States thirty years 
before. In May 1890 a band of Italians living in New Orleans 
had ambushed another gang of their fellow-countrymen 
belonging to a society called Stoppagkera, The severe police 
measures taken brought the vengeance of the society 
upon Hennessy. Eleven Italians were indicted on suspicion of 
being implicated in bis murder; but the jury was terrorized 
and acquitted six. On the 14th of March 1891 a mob led 
by well-known New Orleans citizens broke into the gaol 
where nineteen Italians were imprisoned and lynched eleven 
of them. tf 

See W. Agnew Paton, Picturesque Sicily (1898); C. W. Heckethorn, 
Secret Societies of all Ages (1897) ; Alon^, La Maffia (Turin, 1887) ; 
Le Faure, La Maffia (Paris, 1892). 


MAFRA, a town of Portugal, in the district of Lisbon (formerly 
in the province of Estremadura); near the Atlantic coast and the 
right bank of the river Lizandro, and 20 m. N.W. of Lisbon. 
Pop. (1900), 4769. Mafra is remarkable for its monastery, 
church, and palace, built by John V. in 1717-1732, in conse- 
quence of a vow made during a dangerous illness to build a 
convent for the poorest friary of the kingdom — which proved 
to be a small Franciscan settlement here. The architects, 
Johann Friedrich Ludwig of Regensburg, and his son Johann 
Peter, took the Escurial for their model; but the imitation is 
less successful than the original, though the cost exceeded 
£4,000,000. The building is in the form of a parallelogram 
measuring upwards of 800 ft. from north to south and 700 ft. 
from east to west; it is said to contain 866 rooms, and to be 
lighted by no fewer than 5200 windows. The centre is occupied 
by the church, sumptuously built of marble, and richly adorned 
with statues and other objects of art. In each of the twin 
towers there is a chime of 57 bells. Part of the palace, originally 
designed as barracks, is used as a military academy. Adjoining 
the palace are fine gardens and a royal model farm. 

MAGADHA, an ancient kingdom of India, mentioned in both 
the Ramayana and tlie Mahdbhdrata. It comprised that portion 
of Behar lying S. of the Ganges, with its capital at Pataliputra 
or Patna. As the scene of many incidents in the life of Gautama 
Buddha, it was a holy land. It was also the seat of the 
Maurya Empire, founded by Chandragupta, which extended 
over all India under Asoka; and, later, of the powerful Gupta 
dynasty. 

MAGALDAN, a town in the northern part of the province of 
Pangasinan, Luzon, Philippine Islands, about 2 m. from the 
shore of the Gulf of Lingayen. Pop. (1903), 15,841. In 1903 
the adjacent municipality of Mapandan (pop. in 1903, 4198) 
was annexed to Magald 4 n. Most of its inhabitants are engaged 
in rice culture. The principal language is Pangasinan ; Ilocano 
is also spoken. 

MAGALLANES (Spanish form of Magellan), a territory of 
southern Chile extending from 47° S. to Cape Horn and including 
the mainland from the Argentine frontier to the Pacific coast, the 
islands extending along that coast, the Fuegian archipelago, and 
the western half of Tierra del Fuego. Area, about 71,127 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1895), 5170. It is one of the most inhospitable regions 
of the world, being exposed to cold westerly storms for most 
of the year. The islands are barren, but the mainland is covered 
with forests, practically inaccessible to exploitation because of 
the inclement climate and the wet spongy soil. The coast is 
indented with bays and fjords and affords remarkable scenery. 
There is little animal life on land, but the coast is frequented 
by the seal and sea-otter and the .sheltered waters by count- 
less sea-fowl. The only permanent settlements are at Punta 
Arenas, the capital, on the Straits of Magellan, Palomares on 
Otway Water, Mina Marta on Skyring Water, and Ultima 
E.speranza (Last Hope) on the east shore of Worsley Sound. 
All are east of the Andean ranges and partially sheltered from 
the westerly storms. In this sheltered region there are open 
plains where sheep are grazed. A few sheep ranges have 
been established on Tierra del Fuego. Some nomadic tribes 
of Indians inhabit Tierra del Fuego and the extreme southern 
end of the mainland, but their numbers are small. Coal 
has been found in the vicinity of Punta Arenas, and gold 
occurs. 

See The Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle (1839), 

MAGAZINE, primarily a warehouse for goods or merchandise 
(Arab, makkzan, a storehouse, from khazana, to store up). In 
Morocco mdkhztm (or maghzen) has come to be used as the name 
of the government. The Spaniards adopted the Arabic in the 
form magacen, and the English form comes through the older 
French magazin, modem magasin. The meaning of a storehou.se 
or large shop, common in French, is rare in English except in 
the nulitary use of the term for a building for the storage of 
explosives and ammunition. It is applied to the chamber 
of a repeating rifle or machine-gun containing the supply of 
cartridges. The name as applied to a periodiical publication 
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containing articles on various subjects was first used in the 
Gentleman's J^agazine (1731), described as “ a monthly collec- 
tion, to treasure up as in a magazine ” articles on the subjects 
with which it was proposed to deal. 

HAGDALA (more correctly Makdala), a natural stronghold 
in the country of the Wollo Gallas, Abyssinia, about 250 m. W. 
of Jibuti on the Gulf of Aden, in 11° 22' N., 39° 25' E. The 
basaltic plateau of which it consists rises 9110 ft. above the 
sea. It is about three-quarters of a mile in length by less than 
half a mile in breadth, and lies more than a thousand feet higher 
than the neighbouring plain of Arogi6. Chosen about i860 by 
the emperor Theodore of Abyssinia as his principal stronghold 
in the south, Magdala owes its celebrity to the fact that, as the 
place of imprisonment of the English captives, it became the 
goal of the great English Expedition of 1868. At the time of 
its capture it contained huts for a population of about three 
thousand. The whole rock was burned bare by order of the 
commander of the British force, Sir Robert Napier, who, on 
being raised to the peerage for his services on this occasion, 
took the title of Lord Napier of Magdala. The plateau was 
subsequently refortified by the Abyssinians. 

See Clements Markham, History of the Abyssinian Expedition 
(1869); and H. Rabsam, British Mission to Theodore (1869). 

MAGDEBURG, a city of Germany, capital of the Prussian 
province of Saxony, a fortress of the first rank and one of the 
principal commercial towns of the German Empire. It lies in 
a broad and fertile plain, mainly on the left bank of the Elbe, 
88 m. S.W. from Berlin and at the junction of main lines to 
Leipzig, Brunswick, Cassel and Hamburg. Pop. (1885), 159,520; 
(1890), 202,234 ; (1905), 240,661. It consists of the town proper, 
and of the five suburbs of Friedrichstadt, Wilhelmstadt, Neu- 
stadt, Sudenburg and Buckau ; the last four are separated from 
the town by the ramparts and glacis, but are all included within 
the new line of advanced bastions, while Friedrichstadt lies 
on the right bank of the river. In the Elbe, between the old 
town and the Friedrichstadt, lies an island whereon stands the 
citadel; this is united with both banks by bridges. With the 
exception of the Breite Weg, a handsome thoroughfare running 
from north to south, the streets of the town proper are narrow 
and crooked. Along the Elbe, however, extend fine promenades, 
the Fiirstenwall and the Fiirsten Ufer. To the south of the 
inner town is the Friedrich Wilhelms Garten, a beautiful park 
laid out on the site of the celebrated convent of Berge, which 
was founded in 968 and suppressed in 1809. By far the most 
important building in Magdeburg is the cathedral, dedicated to 
SS. Maurice and Catherine, a handsome and massive structure 
of the 14th century, exhibiting an interesting blending of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture. The two fine western 
towers were completed about 1520. The interior contains the 
tombs of the emperor Otto the Great and his wife Edith, an 
English princess, and the fine monument of Archbishop Ernest 
(d. 1513), executed in 1495 by Peter Vischer of Nuremberg. 
The Liebfrauenkirche, the oldest church in Magdeburg, is an 
interesting Romanesque edifice of the 32th and 13th centuries, 
which was restored in 1890-1891. The chief secular buildings 
are the town hall (Rathaus), built in 1691 and enlarged in 1866, 
the government offices, the palace of justice, the central railway 
station and the exchange. The Breite Weg and the old market 
contain numerous fine gable-ended private houses in the style 
of the Renaissance. In front of the town hall stands an eques- 
trian statue of Otto the Great, erected about 1290. The modem 
streets are spacious, and the houses well-built though monoto- 
nous. There are two theatres, an agricultural college, an art 
school, several gymnasia, a commercial and other schools, an 
observatory, and two fine hospitals. The first place amongst 
the industries is taken by the ironworks (one being a branch of 
the Krupp firm, the Grusonwerke, employing about 4000 hands), 
which pr^ucc naval armour and munitions of war. Of almost 
equal importance are the sugar refineries and chicory factories. 
Then come establishments for making tobacco, gloves, chocolate, 
artificial manure, cementy vamish, chemicals and pottery. There 
are also distilleries * and breweries, and factories for the 


manufacture of cotton and silk goods. Magdeburg is the central 
market in Germany for sugar and chicory, bat trad^es extensively 
also in cereals, fruit, vegetables, groceries, cattle, horses, wool, 
cloth, yam, leather, co^ and books. A new winter harbour, 
made at a cost of £400,000, facilitates the river traffic along the 
Elbe. Three million tons of merchandise pass Magdeburg, going 
upstream, and nearly i million tons, going downstream, annt^ly. 
Magdeburg is the headquarters of the IV. corps of the German 
army and the seat of the provincial court of appeal and admini- 
strative offices, and of a Lutheran consistory. 

Magdeburg, which was in existence as a small 
trading settlement at the beginning of the 9th century, owes 
its early prosperity chiefly to the emperor Otto the Great, who 
established a convent here about 937. In 968 it- became the 
seat of an archbishop, who exercised sway over an extensive 
territory. Although it was burnt down in 1x88, Magdeburg 
became a flourishing commercial town during the 13th century, 
and was soon an important member of the Hanseatic League. 
Its bench of jurats (SchoppensttM) became celebrated, and 
“ Magdeburg law ” (Magdeburger Recht), securing the adminis- 
trative independence of municipalities, was adopted in many 
parts of Germany, Poland and Bohemia. During the middle 
ages the citizens were almost constantly at variance with the 
archbishops, and by the end of the 15th century had become 
nearly independent of them. It should, however, be noted, that 
Magdeburg never became a free city of the Empire. The town 
embraced the Reformation in 1524, and was thenceforth governed 
by Protestant titular archbishops (see Bishop). On the refusal 
of the citizens to accept the “ Interim,’^ issued by the emperor 
Charles V., Magdeburg was besieged by Maurice of Saxony in 
1550, and capitulated on favourable terms in November 1551 . 
During the Thirty Years’ War it was twice besieged, and suffered 
terribly. It successfully resisted Wallenstein for seven months 
in 1629, but was stormed and sacked by Tilly in May 1631. 
The whole town, with the exception of the cathedral, and about 
140 houses, was burned to the ground, and the greater part 
of its 36,000 inhabitants were butchered without regard to age 
or sex, but it recovered from this deadly blow with wonderful 
rapidity. By the peace of Westphalia (1648) the archbishopric 
was converted into a ^cular duchy, to fall to Brandenburg 
on the death of the last administrator, which happened in 1680, 
In 1806 Magdeburg was taken by the French and 
annexed to the kingdom of Westphalia, but it was restored 
to Prussia in 1814, on the downfall of Napoleon. Otto von 
Guericke (1602-1686), the inventor of the air-pump, was 
burgomaster of Magdeburg. Count Lazare Carnot died here 
in exile, and was buried in the cemetery, but his remains 
were exhumed in 1889 and conveyed to Paris. Luther was 
at school here, and sang in the streets for bread with other 
poor choristers. 

See W. Kawerau, Aus Magdeburgs Vergangenheii (Halle, 1886); 
O. von Guericke, Geschichte der Belagerung^ Eroberung und Zer- 
stdrung von Magdeburg (Magdeburg, 1887) ; M. Dittmar, Beitrdge MUr 
Geschichte der Stadt Magdeburg (Halle, 1885); F. W. Hoffinajui, 
Geschichte der Stadt Magdeburg (s^rdeburg, 1885-1886)' F. HUlme, 
Die EtnfUhrung der Refwmation in der Stadt Magdeburg (Magdeburg, 
1883); R. Volkholz, Die Zerstdrung Magdeburgs / 6 ?i (Magdeburg. 
1892]; W. Leinung and R. Stumvoll, Aus Magdeburgs Sage una 
Geschichte (Magdeburg, 1894); and the Urhundenbuch der Stadt 
Magdeburg (1892). 

The Archbishopric of Magdeburg was carved out of the 
bishopric of Halberstadt when it was founded in 968, and its 
history is largely bound up with that of the dty and of , the 
prelates who have ruled the see. The first archbishop was 
Adalbert, and he and his successors had six or seven sunragan 
bishops. Several of the archbishops took very prominent parts 
in German politics. Early in the 15th century their residetice 
was fixed at Halle, and about the same time it became the 
custom to select them from one of the reigning families of 
Germwxy, most often from the house of Brandenburg. The 
doctrines of the reformers made their appearance in the diocese 
early in the i6th century, and soon .Archbishop Sig^smund^ a 
son of Joachim 11 ., elector of Brandenburg, opeifiy avowed big 
adherence to Lutheranism. Alter the issue of the , edict of 
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restitution by the emperor Ferdinand JI. in 16*9, there were 
three livaJ candidates ior the see, and their struggles added to 
the conlusiaii caused by the Tlurty Years' War. By the peace 
of Prague, however, in 1635, the archbishoprk was given to 
Augustus, prince of Saxe-WeissenfeLs, who retained it until his 
death in In 1773 the areti of tlic see was over 2©®o sq. m. 

it included 29 towns and over 40a villages and cenAauned about 
350,000 inhii^*ants. 

See the Meggsta archigtitscolxUm magdehurptinsts, edited by G. A. 
von Mulverstedt (MaHclelmrK, L870-x8yo); aiul K. Dhlirz, Gescfudite 
ties Erabistums Magdeburg unter den Kat^ern aus sachsischent Hause 
(Mai^deburp, 1887) 

Distinct both from the archbishopric and from the dty was 
the Bitroraviate of M agdeburg. The office of burgrave dales 
from the time of Charlemagne, although its holder was not at 
first called by this nam» . and it sot n became cne of great impor- 
tanre. The burgrave was the king’s represi ntativc ; he was 
charged with the administration of the royal estates in a given 
district, and in general with watc hing the royal interests therein. 
The hurgraviate of Magdeburg was held by several countly 
families in tuin until 1269, when it was purchased by Archbishop 
Conrad II., who, however, soon sold it. In 1294 it was again 
united with the archbishopric and the prelates retained it until 
1538; then in 1579 Augustus, elector of Saxeny, made an arrange- 
ment which again gave the office to the archbishops, who held 
It until the secularization of the see. 

The Magdeburg Centurie.s {Magdehurger Zenturten) is the 
name given to the first general history of the Christian Church j 
written from a Protestant point of view. It was compiled in 
Magdeburg, and the history is divided into periods of one hi ndred 
years each. It was written in Latin in 1563, its principal 
author being the reformer Matthias Flacius, who was assisted 
by other Lutheran theologians. The cost of the undertaking 
was borne by .some of the German IVotestani princc.s. As the 
Historia eedesiae Christi it was first published at Basel in seven 
volumes (1559-1574). It deals with the history of the Church 
down to 1400, and considering the time at which it was written 
it is a remarkable menument to the scholarship of its authors. 
The earlier part of it has been translated into German (Jena, 

Sec E. Schaumkell, Bettrag zur EnibtehungsgesihichU dev Magde- 
burger Zenturien (Ludwigslnst, 1898). 

MAGEE, WILLIAM (1766”! 831), archbishop of Dublin, was 
born at KnniskiJlin, Co. Termanagli, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he was elected fellow in 1788. He was 
ordained in 1790. Two senrums, preached in the college diapel 
in 1798 and 1799, form the basis of his Discovrses on the Scrip- 
tural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacrifice (1801), a polemic 
against Unitarian theology' which was answered by Lant Car- 
pen^^er. Magee was appointed professor of mathematics and 
senior fellow of Trinity in 1800, but in 1812 he resigned, and 
und Ttook the charge of the livings of Cappagh, Co. Tyrone, and 
Killeleagh, C^. Down, Next year he became dean of Cork. He 
was well known as a preacher and promoter of the Irish refor- 
mation, and in 1819 he was consecrated bishop of Raphoe. In 
rB22 the archbishop of Dublin was transliited to Armagh, and 
Magee succeeded him at DubLiik Though in most respects a 
tolerant men, he steadily opposed the mo^'ement for Catliolk 
Emancipation. He died on the i8lh of August 1831. 

A memoir of his life is included wdth the Works of the Most Beverend 
Willitm Magee, D.I). (1842), by A. H. Kenney. 

MAGEE, WILLIAM CONNOR Anglican divine, 

archbishop of York, was born at Cork in 1821. His father was 
curate of the paridi attached to the Protestant cathedral in 
that city; his grandfather was archbishop of Dublin. Young 
M^ee entered Trinity College, Dublin, with a sdiolarship at 
thfrteen. lie whs (Jfrdamed to the curacy of St Thomas’s, 
Dublin, but, I’K'ing threatened with consumption, went after 
two ye'^rs to Malaga. On his return he took a curacy at Bath, 
and was speedily appoin^ to the Octagon Chapel, whete his 
fame both as preacher and platform speller cont'nued to 
spread. Some years afterwards he was made prebendary of 
Wells Cathedral. Ih i860 ^ deRcate state of bis health 
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caused him to accept the living of Enn'skilieou In 1^164 
was made dean of Coik and chaplain to the lord lieutenaiut. 
Here he manifested those great gifts which ultimately radafid 
him to high office : a powerful grai^ of mental, moiral and 
political problems, comb.ned with eioquemn; of a high cutder, 
and illuminated with brilliant fiashes of wit. in 1868 the 
question of the disestablishment of the Irish Church came to 
the front, and Magee threw himself into the task of its defence 
with his usual energy and vivacity. The sncciss of his orations 
caused Disraeli to' offer him the bishopric of Peterborough. He 
justified liis appointment by his inagnificcnt speech when the 
Disestablishment Bill reached tlie House of Lords in 1869, and 
the 1 plunged into dioci'.san and general work in England. He 
preadwd tlirec remarkable sermons cn Christian Evidence in 
Norwich Cathedral in 1871. He look up the temperance 
question, und declared in the House of Lords that he would 
rather see “ England free than England compulsorily sober,” 
an utterance which the extreme advocates of total abstiner^ce 
misquoted and attacked. He was also a supporter of the 
movement for abolishing tlte recitation of llte Athanasian 
Creed in Ihf* public services of the Church of England, believing, 
as he said, that the presence *’ of the damnatory cla.uscs, ” as 
they stand and where they stand, is a real peril to the Clturch 
and to CJiristianily itself,” and that Ibc-se dauses “ are r.o 
essential part ” of the creed. The project was laid aside in 
ccnsequence of the hostility of a large body of the clergy, 
reinforced by the threat of Dr Pusey and Cam n Liddon to 
abandon their officeB if it were carried. Magee took a prominent 
part in the Ritual controversy, oppos ng wliai he conceived to 
\ye romanizing excess in ritual, as well as tlie ( ndeavour of the 
op))o.site party to “ put down Ritualism,” as Disraeli expressed 
it, by the operation of tlie civil law. His incisive way of putting 
things earned for him the title of the “ Militant P>ishop,”- but, 
as he himself remarked in relation to this title, h’s efforts were 
ever for peace. Unfortunately for tlic Church, lie was not 
elevated to the see of York until his energies were exhausted. 
He died on tlie 5tli of May 1891, about four months after his 
appointment. Magee's manifold activities, his capability as an 
admin strator, his sound judgment, and his remarkat^e insight 
into the ecclesiastical problems of his time, rank him among 
the most disiingui.shed of English prelates. 

See Life and Letters, by Canon MacDonnolI (2 vols., 1896). 

MAGELLAN, FERDINAND (in Sp. Fernando Magallanes. 
in Port. Fernao de Magalhaes) {c. 1480-1521), the first 
rirnimnavigator of the globe, was born at Sabresa in the Villa 
Real district of the 'Fraz-os-Montes prov’nce of Portugal. He 
was a son of Pedro de Magalh-ies, and belcnged to the fourth 
order of Portuguese nobility {fidalgos de cota de armas). He wa.s 
brought up as c e of the pages of Queen Leonor, consort (A 
King John (Jo o) 11 . the Perfect.” In 1495 he e tered the 
service of Manuel “ the Fortunate,” John's successor, and in 
1504 enlisted as a volunteer for the Indian voyage of the first 
Portuguese viceroy in the East, Francisco d’Almeida. He sailed 
on the 25th of March 1505: was wounded at Cannanore on 
the ifith of March 1506; was then smt with Nuno Vaz Pereira 
to Sofala to build a Portuguese fortress at that place ; returned 
to India early in 1508; and was again wounded at the battle 
of Dill on the 3rd of February 1509. At Cochin (Aug. 19, 
1509) he joined Diogo Lopes de Sequeira on his famous voyage 
intended for the Spice Islands, when the Portuguese almost fell 
victims to Malay treachery at Malacca. In this cris’s he fought 
bravely and skilfully (though it is not true, as often asserted, 
that he discovered the Malay plot); and before the loth of 
October 1510 he had been rewarded for h s many services with 
the rank of captain. He again distinguished himself at the 
taking of Malacca by Albuquerque (July-Aug. 1511), and was 
then sent on by the viceroy with Anto io d’Abreu to explore 
the Spice Islands (Moluccas). Leaving Malacca at the end of 
December 1511, this squadron sailed along the north of Java, 
passed between Java and Madura, left Celebes on their left, 
coasted by the Gunong Api volcano, touched at Bura, and so 
reached Amboyna and Banda. At the last-named they found 
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«ich. atoidaaee of tspices that Ihey^ came straight hack to 
Malacca witAtout viaiiting Tern^tej, aa had keen intended. 

Magellan returned to Portugal in 1151a, On the i4thiof July 
of tliat yaar be waa raised, to the rank of fdalgo escuMm ’, 
and in 1513 he ac^ooiaipaBied a Fbrtuguese expedition against 
Aaaraor in Morocco. The city was taken on the a8th-a9th of 
August 1513 ; but Magellan was subsequently wounded,* and 
lamed lor life, in a sortie; he was alto acousad of tmdmg.'wiith 
the Moors. This accusation was subsequentliy dropsMtdj Imt 
Magellan into ddsfavour wkh King Manuel, who let hkn 

understand that he would hove nu further onployment in his 
country's service (after the i;5th of May 1514). Magellan 
formally renounced his niAioniUty, and went to offer his services 
to the court of Spain. He reached Seville on the 20th of October 
1^1% and thence went to Valladolid to see Charles V. With 
the help, of Juan dp. Aranda, one of the three chief officials of 
the India Houos at Seville, and of other friends, especiaJly 
Diogo Barbosa, a Portuguese Idee himsidf, naturalu.id aa. a 
Spaniard, who had acquired great influence in Seville, and whose 
daughter he now married, he gain-d the ear of Chiles and of 
the powerful min ster, Juan Rodrigues de Fonsaca, bishop of 
Burgos, the persistent enemy of Columbus, the steady supporter 
of his great successor. Magellan proposed to reach the. Spice 
Islands of the East Indies by the west; for that purpose ha 
hoped to discover a strait at the extreme south of South America, 
aAid is said to have decleu*ed himself ready to siil southwards to. 
75® to realize his project. Ruy Faleiro the astronomer, another 
Purtuguese exile, aided him in the working out of bis plan, and 
he found an invaluable financial ally in Christopher de Haro, 
a member of a great Antwerp firm, who owed a grudge to the 
kmg of Portugsd. On the 22nd of March 1518, Magellan and 
Faleiro, as joint captains>generaL, signed an agreement with 
Charles V., by which on:)-twentieth of the clear profits were to 
fall to them ; further, tl^ government of any lands discovered 
was vested in them and tlicir heirs, with the title of Adelantados. 
On the loth of August 1519, the fleet of five vesjels, undir 
Magellan's command, left ^ville and dropped down the Guadab 
quivir to S. Lucar de Barrameda, at mouth of the river, 
where they remainsd more than five weeks. On the aoth of 
September the armada put to ssa. Of the vessc’s which com- 
posed it, the “ Trinidad ” was the flagship, and the ” Vittoria ” 
the 0 .ly o le which accomplished the circum lavigation. The 
crews, officers, volunteers, i^c., numbered about 270-280, of 
whom the names of 268 are preserved ; 237 of thess received 
pay ; at least 37 were Portuguese, 30 or more Italians (mostly 
Genoese), 19 French, i Eni;lish, i German. Only 31 return .*a 
in the “ Vittoria’ ; 4 survivors of the crew of the “ Trinidad ’* 
reappeared later. Antonio Pig^afetta of Vicenza, an Italian 
gentleman who lias left the best history of the voy^^e, went 
as a volunteer in Magellan's suite. Faleiro stoyed behind, 
having cast his horoscope and found that the venture would 
be fatal to him. The fleet was well armed, and the totals cost 
of ecjuipment was 8,751,000 maravedis, or £5032 (equal to over 
£50,000 in present value). Three-quarters were defrayed by 
the Spnn.sh Crown, one-quarter by Christopher Haro and his 
friends. Before starting, Magellan made his will and addressed 
a. memorandum to Charles V., assign!^ geographical positions, 
connected with tlie controversy he was intending to settle : 
viz., the proper drawing of a demarcation-line between the 
spheres of and Portugal in the East Indies, and the in- 
clusion of the Moluccas within, the Spanish sphere. 

Steering south-west and calling at Teneriffe (Sept. 26-Oct. 3),, 
Magellan sighted South America at Cape St Augustin^» 
near Pernambuco, on ihe 119th of November; thenccMhe followed 
the east eoast of the New World down, toi the La Plrta, 
esluary, which he examined in. hope, pf finding a passage 
at this point (Jan. ti>-Feb. d, On the 31st of March 

following fan arriived at Port St. Julian (in 49® ap' S,)„ 
ndiere it wintered. Hare (le crushed a formidable mutiny 
(April i- a), imd made a^uaiatapee with the. natives, whom. he 
(^d Paiagonians C[ Big Feet ^yhose great size and lofty 
stature are magnified by PigSietta to gigantic projfortions. 


Lea^ Port Johan op , tha 44th fd Ajim|ti , 45^0^ 
he disQQ(vetod on. the arst gf Qqtober ^ 

Thousand Virgins, the eastern, , enrtance of 
passage. Thrgu^ this strait^ 3fioi m. loog,,^pfteo 
very toFituous, fringed by snow-clad mpui^na, .he 
armada for thirty-eaght days,, weakened hyr the desertfPO jof^gop 
vessel (the “ S. Antonio On the 21st of NQvemh^.ja,C|ottnq) 
of pilots and captains was held to aopoider ,the ^ 

the voyage, aadon the aSth of Novembeirithg 
Heseado, the '' desired ” Wieatem tei;^nus of vaithusly 

called by the first discoverers, “ Victoriit Stnfe” Strict! Of 
tlm Pat^amans,” “ of all Saints,” '‘,oI the Shaven ^hopsand 
ViltginSj” or of Magellan,” now only known by the l^t 
these names. To the south of the .passam lay tha^grbiddihS 
land ” stark with eternal cold,!' wlu^ Iram, ivies, 

here observed Magellan named Ticrra del Fupgp.,”^ The 
expedition now entered the ” Great Sovtb Spa,,” ingbt^'d 
by VajMm Nunez de Balboa (y.v.), which, from and 

gantle winds that droVe the fleet acnoss tim immnaiUimbks 
expanse, was by Magellan called '*■ Pacific.'' For mhtet^-eight 
days Magellan crossed this sea, dmost beyond the 
man's mirvi for vastness (as Maximilian of Transylvania puts 
itb from Cabo Deseado to the Ladrones. On the whofo traiatjt 
he discovered only two islands,, sterfie and unMiabited^, 
whicli he called “ St Paul’s ” (Tan. 15.21) and “ Shad^ 
Island” (F«b. 3). The first 0! these has been identified 
with Puka Puka in the Toamotu Archipdago, the seGond' with 
Flint Island in the Mgnihiki group; neither kilBntifieatioB 
seems convincing. For most of these ninety-eight, days the 
explorers had no fresh provisions, little water (and that, 
and putrid biscuit; the ravages of scurvy became- tejaribk. 
The worst anticipations of Magellwi ^ he would push oh, if 
they had to eat the leather of the n^ng were realized ; 
ox-hides^ sawdust, and rats became coveted food. At last;, 
on the 6th of March i52i, the Ladrones (so naraad MageDaA 
from the thievish habits of the natives) came in sight, Guam 
being probably the first port pf call. H^e the fleet s^stedj^ 
watered, revictualled and refitted; on the 9th of Mgrch tbqy 
started again westward; and on the i6th of Manch sighted tha 
. southern point of Samar Island in the arahipelag#, Bmoe 1^ 
called the Philippines, but named by Magellan, its ‘first dis- 
coverer, after St Lazarus. On the 7 th of Apnl squadron 
arrived at Cebu, snuthrwest of Samar, in the heart of tfia Philip- 
pines; here Magellan contracted a close friendship and afftance 
with the treacherous native sovereign, wte professed Christianity 
the better to please and utilize his Cathc^ic friends. JJndertaking 
an expedition to conquer, for the Catholic faith and the king 
of Cblm, the neighbouring island of Mactan, Magellan wot killed 
there in a fight with the islanders (April 27, The kihg 

of Cebu after this got into his power several of tbe leading 
personages of the squadron, including Juan SerranOj Qrie of 
the two admirals elected to replace Magellan^ and’ murdered 
them. The survivors, burning one of the three remaining 
vessels, bft the Philippines, and made their Way to ' the 
Moluccas (Nov. 6), visiting Borneo on the. way (Ju^ 9~Sept. 
27, 1521). At Tidor a heavy cargo of clowui. was taken in; 

I the " Trinidad,” becomihg leaky, stayed behind with her crew; 

[ and the “ Vittoria,” under Juan Sebartien del Cano, proceedied 
ito Europe alone (Dec. 21, 1521). To double the, Cap^ 

! of Good Hope the ” Vittoria '' reached^ between 40'* and 4 «** &4 
(April! 7-16, 1522) and suffered ftom contrary winds^ heavy 
seas, scurvy and starvation. In the Cape Verdt IMands 
(July 9-j(5, 1522) thirteen of the crew were detainitd prisoners 
by the Portuguese. Only thuty-one men retumedi with del 
! Csma tq Seville in the first vessel thapt^hfd 
of the earth. Though Magellan had not quite ^i|iche 4 fee 
Spice lelapde when he fell at Maotan, hk task haq then been 
accomplish^ He had already reached ond.passed thejlpngijtude 
of the.^ujccas, where he had alucady beep; the way home froih 
the Philippines hy the Indigp Ocean the (fhpc 0? mm 
was perfectly t known to the Pyrt»8iuesg, 

I Magrtlan’s. nam e has never reeeivad its 4 ue in 
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general history. It ranks with those of Columbus, Marco Polo, 
and Henry the Navigator. The rirrumnavigation of the globe 
b as great an event as the discover)’ of America. Ma^llan 
achieved what Columbus planned— thr linking of west Europe 
with cast Asia by direct transit over the western ocean. Had 
America not intervened, the project of 1492 must have failed ; 
by 1519 European pioneers had formed a more adequate notion 
of the task and its magnitude. 

Magellan’s Straits, the Magellanic clouds (not first observed 
by him), and MageUan’s Land— a name long given to Patagonia 
and that hypothetical southern continent of which Tierra del 
Fuego was considered only a portion, and now again bestowed 
by Chile on her territory in the extreme south— preserve the 
memory of the first circumnavigator. The Iwgest of the oceans 
has also kept the flattering name given to it by the man who 
first crossedit. 

No record of his exploits was left by Magellan himself; and 
contemporary accounts are less detailed and consistent than could 
be wished. The best is that of Antonio Pigafetta, a volunteer in the 
fleet. It is printer] in Ramusio. and exists in four early MS. copies, 
one in Italian and three in French. The latter was perhaps the 
original language of this work, which was addressed by Pigafetia, 
as a knight of Rhodes, to the Frenchman Villiers de ITsle Adam, 
grand master of the order of the Hospital of St John. But this 
view is rejectcil by J. A. Robertson (see below), who believes the 
Ambrosian MS. to be the ultimate text. See the Pfimo viaggio 
inturno al mondo, otherwise the Navigation et dcscoiwrenient dv la 
Indie sup^rieure faicte par moi Anthoyne Pigapheta, Vincentin, 
chevallieY de Rhodes, probably publish(.d in 1524 (m August of that 
year Pigafetta iibtamed leave to print his book in Venice). Of the 
Ihrci' E'rench MSS., two are in the Bibliothcquo Natioiiale, Paris 
(5050 and 24,224 Fr.), the latter is wrongly suj posed by Thomassy, 
lollowed by Lord Stanley of Alderloy, to have bevn the copy pre- 
senlcd by Pigafetta to the regent of France, Marie Louise of Savoy, 
mniUcr of Francis 1 . The third French MS., often c.iilled the MS. of 
Nancy, first noticed by Thomassy in ifi4i,wa.s bought by Sir Thomas 
Philhpps at Lilffi’s sale, and became MS. Phillipj)S i(>,405. The 
Italian MS. is in the Ambrosian library at Milan. From this Ca’^lo 
Amoretti, prefect of the Ambrosiana, published his Italian edition 
of JHgafetta in 1800; a FTench translation of this, by Amoretti 
himsell, was issued by H. J. Jaii.sen, 1801. An Kiigli.sh version of 
Pigaletta was made by Richard Eden in Yiis Decades of the NeweW wide 
(London,! 555) . The earliest printed edition, apparently a summary 
of the Italian MS., was issued in French by Simon de Colines of Paris 
about 1523. « The earliest Italian edition is oi 1334 (or 1336). 

Other authorities are : (1) The narrative of an unknown Portu- 
guese in Ramusio's Navi^atiom et viaggi ; (2) the Derrotero or Log- 
tlook in the Sfeville Archives, supposed to be the work of Francisco 
AUjo, contramaestre of Magellan s flagship, the " Trinidad ” : this 
consists mainly of nautical observations; (^) the narrative of the 
so-called Genoese pilot, written in excellent Portuguese, and printed 
in vol. iv. of the Collecdo de noticias of the Lisbon Academy; (4) 
various informacwnes and other papers in the Seville Arcluves, 
especially bearing on the mutiny ; (5) the letter of Maximilian of 
Transylvania, under-sccrctar^’ to Charles V., to the cardinal of 
Salzburg; (b) the references in Correa and Herrera, often ba.scd on 
good information, and adding points oi interest to other records. 
Of these (i) '(3), (3), and an instance of (6) arc translated in the 
Hakluyt S^iety’s volume. Magellan’s two wills (i) executed at 
Belem ou the 17th of December 1304, on the eve of his departure 
with Almeida, (ii) executed af Seville on the 24th of August 1519, 
iust before starting on his voyage round the world, are both of some 
value for his life. 

Sec also Lord Stanley of Aldcrley, The First Voyage round the World 
by Magellan, translated from .' . . Pigafetta, Hakluyt Society 
(London, 1874); Diego de Barros Arana, Vida e viagems de Ferndo 
de Mag^hdes. a trans. of the Spanish life by Fernando de MagalhSes 
Villas Boas (Lisbon, 1881); F. H. II. Giiillemard, Life of Magellan 
(I^ndon, 1890) ; Magellan . . the original text of the Ambrosian MS. 
(of Pigafetta), with Engliidi translation, notes, bibliography, &c., 
hy ]. A. Robortion (Cleveland, U.S.A., igoO). Before the appear- 
ance of this indispensable work, the best edition of Pigafetta had been 
in vol. iii. part 5 of the Raccolia di documenti e studi ^ubhRcaH nella 
commissione colombiana, edited by Andrea da Mosto (Rome, 
MmiatT)^ of Public Instruction, 1894). (C. R. B.) 

S ANIC CLOUDS (named after Ferdinand Magellan), 
ke condeil!5ation.‘^ of .stars in the southern oonstella- 
,sa about 69° S. Dec. and between 5® and 5® 40' of 
y are remarkable in the resemblance of their stars 
ipectra and pl^ical constitution to the stars of the 
though entirily detadhed from that object. 

A,:a town of Ix)mbardy, Italy, in the province of 
1. oy rail W. of Milan city, 364 ft. above sea-level, 


situated in the midst of rice-fields. Pop. (1901), 8012. It 
manufactures silks and matches, and is famous for the battle 
(1859) in which the allied French and Piedmontese defeated 
the Austrians (see Italian Wars). A memorial chapel and 
a monument were erected on the battle-field in 1862 . A crimson- 
purple aniline dye, discovered about the time of the battle, was 
given from it the name of “ magenta.” 

MAG6I0RE, LAGO (Locus Verbanus of the Romans; Fr. 
Lac Majeur; Ger. Langensee), the most extensive of the lakes 
that extend along the foot of the Alps in Lombardy, N. Italy. 
Its area is about 83 sq. m., its length 37 m., its greatest width 
5J m., and its greatest depth 1198 ft., while its surface is 646 ft. 
above sea-level. It is mainly formed by the Ticino fTessin) 
River, flowing in at the north and out at the south ena, on its 
way to join the Po, but on the west the lake receives a very 
important tributary, the Toce or Tosa River, which flows down 
through the Val d'Ossola from the mountains around the 
Simplon Pass. Other important affluents are the Maggia (N.W.) 
and the Tresa (E.). The upper end of the lake (about 16 .sq. m.) 
is in the Swiss canton of Ticino (Tessin). Locarno, at the 
northern or Swiss end, is 14 m. by rail S.W. of Bellinzona on 
the St Gotthard line. There is a railway along the south- 
easlem shore, from Magadino (loj m. S.W. of Bellinzona) to 
Sesto Calende (364 m.), at the southern end of the lake and 20 m. 
by rail from Novara. The east shore of the lake is reached at 
Luino by a steam tramway from Ponte Tresa on the l^ke of 
Lugano (8 m.), while the direct Simplon line runs along the west 
shore of the lake for 15 J m. from near Pallanza past Baveno and 
Stresa to Arona, which is 23 m. by rail from Novara. On the 
east shore are Luino (Ital. Luvino) and l.aveno. On the west 
shore are (reckoning from N. to S.) Cannobio, Pallanza, Baveno, 
Stresa and Arona. Opposite (S.E.) Baveno are the lamous 
Borromean Islands, on the largest of which (Isola Bella) are very 
remarkable gardens (formed about 1617), wherein many tropical 
plants flourish abundantly, while south-west of Baveno rises the 
glorious view-point of the Monte Mottarone (4892 ft.) between 
Lago Maggiore and the northern end of the Lake of Orta. 
In the morning the tramoniana wind blows from the north 
down the lake, while in the afternoon the inverna, blowing from 
the south, prevails. The first steamer was placed on the lake 
in 1826. (W. A. R. c.) 

MAGIC ^ (i,e. “art magic”: Lat. ars magica)^ the general 
term for the practice and power of wonder-working, as depend- 
ing cm the employment of supposed supernatural agencies. 
Etymologically the Gr. ficycia meant the science and religion 
of the magi, or priests of Zoroaster, as known among the Greeks ; 
in this sense it was opposed to yor/reia (? necromancy) and 
ifyapfiaKiia (the use of drugs) ; but this distinction was not 
universally recognized, and yorjrtia is often used as a synonym 
of fiayela. There is no general agreement as to the proper 
definition of “ magic,” which depends on the view taken of 
“ religion.” 

L— Nature of Magic 

Theories of Magic. — Existing theories of magic may be 
classified as objective or subjective. The objective school regards 
magic as a thing by itself, entirely distinct from religion, 
recognizable by certain characteristics, and traceable to a 
definite p.syrhological origin. Magic, on this view, is a system 
of savage science based on imaginary laws supposed to operate 
with the regularity ascribed to natural laws by the science of 
to-day. If practices prima facie magical form p^ of the 
recognized ritual of religion, it is because the older ideas have 
persisted and at most assumed a veneer of religion. For the 
subjective school, on the other hand, only those rites are magical 
which their practitioners qualify with the name of magic; there 
is no inherent quality which makes a rite magic^ ; practices 
based on a belief in the law of sympathy may be relipous as well 
as magical ; rites may pass from the category of religion to that 
of magic when public recognition is withdrawn from them. 

» For what is often called “magic," but is really trick-perform- 
ance, see Conjuring. 
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a. Fbr E. B. Tylor the distinginshing charftctfsristic of magic 
is its unreality; it is a confused mass of beliefs and practioes, and 
th^ unity coil^ts in the absence of the ordinary nexus of natural 
cause and efiect. Under the general head of magic he distinguishes 
(i) a spiritual and (ii) a non-spiritual element, (i) The former is 
made up of such rites as involve the intervention of spiritual beings, 
{'hosts of the dead, demons or gods; hence, in Tylor's view, this 
form of magic is merely an inferior branch of religion, (ii) The non- 
spiritual part, but for which the category of magic would be unneces- 
sary, depends on imagined powers and correspondences in nature; 
it is merely imperfect reasoning, the mistaking of an ideal connexion 
for a real one. When the American Indian medicine man draws the 
picture of a doer on a piece of bark and expects that shooting at 
it will cause him to kill a real deer the next day, he mistakes a 
connexion which exists only in the mind of the sorcerer for a real 
bond independent of the human mind. 

b. In J. G. Frazer's view all magic is based on the law of sympathy 
— i.e. the assumption that things act on one another at a distance 
through a secret link, due either to the fact that there is some 
similarity between them or to the fact that they have at one time 
been in contact, or that one has formed part oi the other. These 
two branches of " sympathetic magic " Frazer denominates " homoeo- 
pathic magic" and "contagious magic." Homoeopathic or imita- 
tive (mimetic) magic may be practised by itself, but contagious 
magic generally involves the application of the imitative principle, 
(i) One of the most familiar applications of the former is the belief 
that an enemy may be destroyed or injured by destroying or injuring 
an image of him. (ii) Under the head of contagious magic are 
included such beliefs as that which causes the peasant to anoint the 
weapon with which he has been injured, which, according to Frazer, 
is founded on the supposition that the blood on the weapon continues 
to feel with the blood in the body, (iii) Implicitly Frazer suems to 
distinguish a third kind of magic; " the rain-charm," he says, 
" operates partly or wholly through the dead ... in Halmahera 
there is a practice of throwing stones on a grave, in order that the 
gho.st may fall into a passion and avenge the disturbance, as he 
imagines, by sending heavy rain." Here there is no assumption of 
an invariable course of nature set in motion by magical rites; save 
that it is coercive and n<it propitiatory, the practice docs not differ 
from ordinary religious rites. 

In his theory of the origin of magic Frazer follows the as.sociation- 
ist school. But, as R. R. Marett hiis pointed out in a criticism of the 
associationist position, it is proved beyond question that even in the 
individual mind a.s<iociation by similarity, contiguity or contra.st, 
is but the passive condition, the important element being interest 
and attention. Frazer assumes that magic has everywhere preceded 
religion : man tried to control nature by using what he conceived to be 
immutable laws; failing in this he came to believe in the existence 
of higher powers whom he could propitiate but not coerce; with this 
transformation religion appeared on the scene ; the priest supplanted 
the magician, at least in part, and the first blows were struck in the 
perennial warfare of magic and religion. Frazer recognizes, how- 
ever, that magical and religious rites are at the present day, and have 
been in hislorical times, frequently intermingled; it should be noted 
that for him religion means propitiation and that Jie does not recognize 
the existence of anything beyond magic among the aborigines of 
Australia, His theory is based on a selection of facts, and not on the 
whole body of beliefs and rites recognized as magical, among which 
are many wherein spirits figure. Frazer’s position appears to be 
1 hat such rites are relatively late and may be neglected in framing 
a definition of magic. It may be perfectly true that the idea of 
magic has been progressively extended ; but belief in transformation 
is also for Dr Frazer magical; tliis belief is certainly primitive; 
yet sympathy will not explain, it, as it should if Frazer's theory is 
correct. 

c. L. Marillier distinguished three cla.ssea of magic : (i) the magic 
of the word or act; (ii) the magic of the human l^ing, indepen- 
dent of rite or formula, &c. ; (iii) the magic which demands at once a 
human being of special powers (or in a special state) and the use of 
certain forms. (1) Under the first head he include such rites as 
mimetic dances, rain-making, disea.se-making and syi^athetic magic 
generally. Some of these rites are conceived to affect the course 
of nature directly, as by influencing winds or the sun, others 
do so through the intermediary of a god or spirit, who controls 
the course 01 nature, and is himself coerced by man with magical 
acts and incantations, (ii) Other rites cannot be performed by all 
and sundry : ceremonial purity, initiation or other conditions may 
be needed to make the charm effective, (iii) Individuals are found 
who are invested with magical iwwer {mana), whose will rules the 
universe, whose simple words bring rain or 8un.shine, and whose 
presence gives fertilil^ to the fields. Sometimes this power is an 
attribute of the individual, sometimes it is bound up with the office 
which he fills. In many cases the magical powers of both men and 
other objects, animate and inanimate, are put down to the fact that 
a god teudes in them. 

d. Hubert and Mauss have made the most comj^e and sys- 
tematic study of magic which has yet appeared. I^ey hold that, 
implicitly at any rate, n^c is everywhere distinguished from other 
systems of social Ucts; in order to be magical an act or belief must 


be common to the whole of a society; the mots which the^whole of ft 
group does not regard as efficacious are not, for thift school of tbo|Ught» 
magical : consequently the practices of gamesters, d:c.. do not come 
under the head of magic. Magic is essentially traditidnkl; a dis- 
tinguishing characterisric of primitive thought is that the indlvlduid 
mind is markedly unorigmal; and this feature is mm prominent, if 
not more so, in magic as in technology or any other important de- 
ment in human life. The correspondence between magic and tech- 
nology can be traced far; for the gestures of the craftsman are iw 
strictly prescribed as the ritual acts of the magician or priest : but in 
magic the results oi the gestures are not of the same order as thq 
results of the craftsman's movements, and herein lies the distinction 
between magic and technic. The distinction be^een magic and 
religion is to be sought not in the sympathetic character of the 
former, nor in any supposed necessary sequence 6f cause and effect, 
nor yet in its maleficent character. Helicon is prescribed, 
an organized cult. Magic is prohibited, secret ; at UMist it is per- 
mitted, without being prescrihed. Three important laws m^y be 
traced in the machinery of magical operations — m'affical power 
flows along channels determined by the contiguity, sunflaiity^ or 
contrast of the object of the act and the object to be affected; 
but these laws do not suffice to explain magic : equally insul^ieftt 
are the demonological theo^ and the theory of propemes i^erqnt 
in the objects used in magical operations. The unaerl3dng Idea 6f 
magic is dynamical; to this power may be given tbe name oi mum 
(see below), of which sanctity Is a special development. This mana 
operates in a milieu different from the ordigary material world; 
distance is no obstacle to contact ; wishes are immediately resized ; 
but law reigns in the milieu in question, necessary relations are con- 
ceived as existing. The notion of time as it is found in the world 
of magic is even more alien from European ideae; the notion of 
sanctity enters into it, but time in magic and religion is qualitariwt 
rather than quantitative. The homogeneity of periods of time not 
depending on their duration, conventional num^rs are employed; 
8ucces.sivc periods of time apparently equal are not so for the primi- 
tive consciousness; and both m magic and religion periods are homo- 
geneous by reason of occupying the same position in the calendar. 

e. Fur A. Lehmann magic is the practice of superstitionB, and bis 
explanation of ma;'ic is purely psychologiced. Relying mainly on 
m^ern spiritualism for his examples, he traces magic hack to Illusions, 
prejudices and false precepts aue to strained attention. This it 
ulLimalely also the view 01 Hubert and Mauss, who Wd that " at 
the root of magic are states oi consciousness which generate illusions; 
and that these states are not individual but collective and arise 
from the amalgamation of the ideas of a given person with those 
current in the society of which he forms a port." The reunion of a 
{'roup supplies a MU in which Ulusions llourish readily, and it is impor- 
tant to note that in mpgic and religion attention is above all necessary 
for the success of a ntc, witness the frequent rule imposing silence; 
but this concentration of attention is precisely calculated to favour 
illusions; it is indeed the ordinary condition of successful hypnotism; 
even in civilized countries collective hallucinations without vprbal 
.suggestion are not unknown. 

/. R. R. Marett regards religion and magic as two forms of a 
social phenomenon originally one and indivisible; primitive man had 
an institution which dealt with the supernatural, and in this mstitu- 
tion were the germs of both m^ic and religion, which were gradually 
differentiated; magic and religion differ in respectabiUty ; religion 
i.s always the higher, the accepted cult; but between what is definitely 
religious and what is definitely magical lies a mass of indeterminate 
elements, such as " white ma^c," which do not attain to the public 
recognition of religion, nor suffer the condemnation meted out to 
the indisputably magical. For primitive man the abnormal was 
the supernormal, and the supernormal was the supernatural, the 
object of fear ; this is especially evident when we consider the case 
of taboo; it may be regarded as a public scare for which no particular 
individual is responsible, which becomes traditional along fairly 
constant lines, growing as it goes. Mana was attributed to taboo 
objects, amonf? which were men in any way abnormal, whether as 
geniuses or idiots; and such men were expected to exercise their 
powers for the good of society; hence came into existence the pro* 
fessional medicine man ; man originally argued from cause to enact 
and not vice versa. Priest and magician were originally one; but 
the former, learning humility in the face of might greater than his 
own, discarded the spell for the prayer and prostrated himself before 
a higher power. 

Definition of To arrive at a definition of magic we 

may either follow the a priori road mapped out Frazer and 
decline to recognize the distinction octu^y by.variquji 

societies between magical and religious practice#^ or we may 
ask what magic and corresponding terms actually conaote, 
Frazer^s method ignores the fact that magic, like reJigion^ is 
an institution, i.e, a product of society, not of any single indi- 
vidual; there is no more reason to suppose that a child reared 
in isolation would develop aqy kind of magical practices 
that it would invent for itself a religion; but if tms is the case. 
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the associatiomst account of magic cannot be true. It is there- 
fore by an analysis of actually existing practices that we must 
define and limit the term magic. There is, however, a serious 
difficulty in the way of determin ng the attitude of non-Euiropean 
peoples towards religio-magictJ practices; general terms are 
things of slow growth; it is tiierefore prima facie improbable 
that peoples in the lower stages of culture will have ^ything 
corresponding to our terms “religion” and “magic”; more- 
over, if we are right in assuming the iundamental unity of the 
two, it is by no mean, certain that they have even the con- 
sciousness of any distinction. Even when this consciousness 
is present, it by no means follows that the whole the field is 
mapped out according to our categories; there will ba a large 
indeterminate area which is neither magical nor religious. Tins 
suggests that the consciousnc.ss of the educated Occidental, for 
which the sphercis of magic and religion in civilized society are 
sharply defined and oonfirastod, should be the ultimate arbiter; 
but here again we are confronted by a difficulty, for, to the 
educated man, the characteristic of magic is its unreality, 
and tills does not help us to distinguish primitive magic and 
religion. 

We must^ it appears, determine the relation of magic to 
religion by an analysis of the conceptions of those who believe 
in both; but in so domg we must consider that, like all other 
institutions, magic has a history. Even if we go back to the 
i6th century and take the view of magic then held by the 
average European, it is still a complejc idea. When we ask 
what the most primitive races now on the earth regard as 
magic, we are applying to their ideas a touchstone made for a 
very different age and culture; a.s well might we ask wlvat their 1 
theory of knjwledge is. If, however, we reverse the process and | 
ask what elements of primitive institution^ correspond most 
nearly to later conceptions of magic, we can at once say that 
the forbidden and private arts are the prototypes of the magic 
of later times. Magic Is therefore the practice of maleficent 
arts which involve the use of religio-magical power, with perhaps 
a secondary idea of the use of private arts, which are to benefit, 
not the community as a whole, but a single individual. Religion 
in the lower stages of culture is e.ssentially the tribal creed wliich 
all practise and in which all believe; if therefore an individual 
has a cult of his own, even if otherwise indistinguishable from , 
a public cult, it is for this very reason on a lower plane, and ! 
probably corresponds in a degree to what is later regarded as i 
magic. But our inforination a.s to the attitude of the uncivilized | 
towards magico-religious rites in general is seldom sufficiently ; 
clear; our terminology is influencKd by the prepossession of 
alien observers whose accounts (’annot be assumed to correspond 
to the native view of the case. 

Ma^ictf-rdif^wus Force . — The mere fact that we cannot draw 
an exact line between magic and religion .suggests that they may 
have some fundamental feature in common. Both terms have 
greatly changed tlicir connotation in tlic course of their ex- 
istence ; religio seems to liave meant originally KaTfi8c(r/»o? 
(magical spell), and Pliny says that fuiy^ia is a deceptive art 
compounded of medicine, rehgion and astrology. Among the 
Greeks, on the other hand, /aaycta occupied a respectable 
positioA. More important is the fact that taboo (q.v,) is both 
religious and magical. There is a universal tendency to regard 
as magical the religions of alien races, as well as national religions 
which have been .superseded; Lcland tells us that witchcraft 
in Italy is known as la vecchia religione. An examination of the 
ideas of primitive peoples shows that there is a widely found 
notion of a power which manifests itself both in religion and 
magic. Observers have often been content to describe cere- 
monies without attempting to penetrate to the fundamental 
ideift which underlie 'them ; this is particularly the case vrith 
magic, and only recently hiftve anthropologists realized that in 
many primitive societies- uxists a fairly well-defined idha of 
magico-religious power, to which the generic name of mono, 
from the Melanesian woW; has been given. 

a. Mana In is a force, a beint?, an action, a quality, or a 

'^tate; it is transmisMibte and contagious, and is hence associated with 


talAOo; it may be regarded as material and seen he the form o|.flames 
or heal'd; ts the p^wer which ie inherent m cerUm epirit8». emoiig 
which are included such of tho dead as axfi dienomihiatfci tui4a^[ 
it may also li>e a force inherent in same iaanum^te objeut, such as a 
stone which causes the yams tio grow., hut it Is a spirited force and 
does not act meclxaiucally ; it is the power of the and of, the 

rite; the inLigic jonnula is itseU mana. There to he a variety 
ot eaiMAS, but probaiDtly the underlying idea is essentially one, though 
it does not follow that the Melaoesians have arrived at the cgmsuious- 
nesa of this unity. Hubert and Mauss go even futtlier and regard 
oM Ijrce as mana; it is a quality added to objects without prejudice 
to tlreir other qualities, one wittoli supplemeuts without destroying 
their mechanical action. 

/>. Similar ideas are found in other areas. fi)i Ihe ctoBtiaental 
Malays have a word Kramdi which means sacred or inagwal; 
in indo-Cliina the Bahnars use the word in Madagascar /nssino 
seems to embody ia part the same notion, (ii) la Africa the idea 
is less, apparent; perhaps the ngai of the Tangduika trilies comes 
nearest to the notion of mana; on the Congo mkioi has a similar 
but more restricted sense, (iu) in Amstraiia there ore two, or pt rhaps 
tiiree, kinds of magical power Uistingjuished by the aborigincis; all 
over the continent we had the maleficent power, boolya in West 
Australia, arungquiUha in tlio central tribes, hoachie in New South 
Walesa the central tribes liavo certain objects termed churinga, to 
which magical power (which we may term churingft) ia attributed; 
the power ol magicians la hoid to reside in certain stones, called 
atmngantt and in tliis we must, provisionally at any rate, see a third 
kind of magical power: ckunnga ie beneficent and seems to originate 
with the mytliical ancestors, whesreas urungquiltha is of immediate 
origin, created by moans of incantations or acquired by contact 
with cortain objects; the power of the magicians seems to proceed 
from the ancestors in liJfiO manner, (iv) In Aanerica these ideas 
are widely found; the o¥mda of the Hurous has been elaborately 
descrilicd by J.N. B. Hewitt; everything in nature, and particularly 
ail animate objects, have their o¥enda\ so have gods and spirits; 
and natural phenomena are the product of the ofevida of their spirits. 
Orenda is distinct from the things to which it is attached; the cry 
of birds, the rustic of the trees, the soughing of the wind, are expres- 
.sions of Ihuir offmd(t\ the voice of the magician is otrenda, so are the 
pravur and ibc spell, ami in fuel all rites; orenda is above all the power 
of the medicine man. Among the Algonquins wie find the word 
mand.’f, among the Sioux wakmda, mahowa^ &c., among the Shoshones 
pokuni; all ol which seem to carry, at least in part, the same signili- 
cation. In Central America, accjirding to Hubert and Mauss, naual 
or naf^Ml is the corresponding term, (v), 'J'races of similar ideas may 
be found in mote advaticed nations; the Hindu brahman is identified 
by Hubert and MauBs as the correlative of mana\ in Ckeece is 
possibly tlie echo of a similar idea; but wo are vet far from having 
adequately fathomed the dynamical theories of pro-scientific days. 

Origin oj Magic .- associationist theory of magic sets out 
with the assumption that primitive man began with general 
conceptions; he started with certain means at his disposal— 'the 
law ofsy'mpathy — by which he could, in his own belief, influence 
the outer world. Bui it is more probable that he argued from 
concrete instances and arrived little by little at abstract ideas 
of magical power. 

a. Death anil disease are universally regarded by uncivilized 
people as due to so-called “ magic,” i.e. to non-natural causes. 
I*rimi1ivc man w;ls fjimiliar with the wound.s and briirsrs caused by 
physicnl moans; he would naluralty attribute any pain not so caused 
to "the operation of analogous but invisible weapons, and eventually 
attempt to discover how ho himself could apply on his own Ivhalf 
the f ireo!, thus used against him. wSimilarly he may have asked 
himself to wlial causes \»^crc to be attributed the supenority of one 
man over another; he may ha\’e decided the problem by referring 
it to the superior piwer of the one, and then inquired in wljat way 
this power could in individual instances be increased. In fact we may 
say generally that man probably explained the already existing 
and happening by reference to the .super aormal, and then endeavoured 
to guide the supernormal for his own benefit, direct or indirret. 

h Kilual, however (the primitive magico-religious plasm), is 
negative as well as positive. The corp.se is uncanirv, and man's 
dread of the corpse may well have been an early development; this 
dread, become traditional, with accretions of various sorts, crystal- 
lized into taboo f the magico-religi us prohibition. The notion of the 
uncanny, once arrived at, may have been exploited positively; 
psychical abnormalities are present amnn*^ savage races in vc^ 
different degrees: but if they were developed at an early stage in 
human history they doubtless suggested the possibility that man 
I mi rhf exploit them for the collective advantage. But it by no means 
I follows tliat beneficent rite.s were orlginallv regarded as magical; 
I and it should be noted that the initiator of the so-caHed magician in 
I Australia is often the god of the tribe pr nation. The limits of 
■ magic or its correlatives in the lower stages of culture arc thfis fSar 
undecided. 

r Magic as it represents itself, to fhe Occidental mind t>f the pre- 
sent day, and perhaps to the great part of the inhabitants of the world. 
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scemf tabem t^g of gsadnal growth, (i) Is the eadier stagos^tliore 
was probably no animistic ioature about magic; it was csaentialiy' 
“ the prohtbked.'' (ii) Thw with the rise of anixxnsbc bdiais and 
practioes came tbe association of the magkian with, demons— tJie 
spirits of the dead, or of animals, or unatta^d spirits— upon whose 
co«opemtion the powers of the magician are often now held! to depand. 
Thew spirits were not in tlic position of gods; saoh ireao^tioit, 
worship, or cult as they receive was often not a aocaai institntian, 
but the work of individuals, liable to fall into desuetude at the death 
of the individual, if not earlier, (in) Again, the magical tends to 
be the less important and eventually the less xespMtable; therefore 
ancient cults which axe conqu«ied, like the religion of Rome by 
ChristUmity., come to be reckoned as within the sphere of magic 
and witchonaft. (iv) All non-animistic practices tend to become 
ipS9. facto magical; many mtual prohibitions fall under the head 
of negative magic, fijebgion is predominantly animistiG, aurl with 
the rise of gods magic and religion become antagonistic. Thus rites 
of B neutral character, such as loechcraft, and {lerhaps agricultural 
ceveniDnies which ace not absorbed by religion, tend to acquire the 
reputation of being magical, as also do ail amulets and talismans, 
amdJ, in fact, everything not directly associated with religion. We 
therefore arrive at a period when inagic is distinguished asi whiter 
the laudable, or at lea.st permitted form, and blacky %.e. the 
pnohdbitttd form. 

Magic and Demonology ~ -Vr\m\t\vt psychology tends to 
anthropomorphize and personify; it is in many of its stages 
inclined to an animistic philosophy. To this is due in part the 
diffteulty of distinguishing magic from religion. In many rites 
there is no obvious indication that a spirit or personal being is 
concerned. A portion of the ceromonics in which the spirits of 
the dead are concerned falls under the head of religion (see 
Ancestor Worsiup), but in the very name “ necromancy ” 
(v€xpor, corpse) lies an implication of magic ; and dealings with 
the departed are viewed in this ligh4: in many parts of the world,, 
sometimes concurrently with a cult of ancestors. Side by side 
with the human souls we find demons (.see Demonology); 
but on the whole only a small proportion of the world of spirits 
is recognized as powerful in magic; others, such as disease- 
spirits, are objects, not sources, of magical influence. Magic 
b sometimes made to depend upon the activity ol demons and 
spirits, and it is true that the magician usually if not invariably 
has a spirit helper, often an animal ; but there is no evidence that 
magical power has ever been confined to those who are thus aided. 
It if> not easy to define the relation of fetishism {q.v,) to magic. 

Magic and Science. --■IX is a commonplace that the sciences 
have developed from non-scientific lieginnings ; the root of 
astronomy is to be sought in astrology {q.v.)y of chemistry in 
alchemy (q.v.), of leechcraft in the practice.s of the savage magi- 
cian, who depends formuch of his success on suggestion, conscious 
or unconscious, but also relies on a pharmacopeia of no mean 
extent. The dynamical theory of magic and religion brings 
primitive man from one point of view far nearer to the modern 
man of science than was previously suspected; we may fairly 
say that the Australians have an idea not unlike that of the trans- 
formation and con.scrvation of energ)^, that this energy thry store 
LQ accumulators, transmit by means of conductors, and so on. 
Tht: discovery of these complicated ideas only serves to show 
how far the present-day peoples in the lower .stages of culture 
have travelled from the primitive man who knew neither magic 
nor religion. Dut it is perhaps less in respect of abstiact ideas 
tlian by its concrete investigations into properties, experiment 
and otherwise that magic has lH*en the forerunner of science. 

Magic and Divinaiicm. — Magic is an attempt to influence the 
course of events, divination {q.v.) to foresee them; but divination 
is frequently regarded as magical. It is certain that a large port 
of divination is religious, and the knowledge is explain^ as a 
message from the gods; btjt necromancy, tbe practice of dis- 
coverm the future by consulting the dead, is in many respects 
essenti^y magical. Perhaps the magical clmractcr of divina- 
tion may be in part explained, when we regard it as a group of 
practices many varieties of which animism plays no part; for 
non-animistic ceremonies tend to be regarded as magical (cf. 
rain-making)^. Thus, hetcroscopic divination seems to involve 
the idea of what may be termed a return current of magico- 
religious fbreg; the event is not mflnenced, but itself dctermiws 
the issue of the diviner’s experiment. 


Ill— tLawj^ Ajtn OF MiAOIc. w , 

‘ The practice of magic involves/ the beKef in thd opemtiomol 
certain laws, and demands ceFtain conditions. The numbor/of 
positive rites is not unlimitod; a certain rite tends to beooqm 
stabte and is finally used far all sorts of pttrpo8ca;and each 
magician tends to specialize in this respect. Just aa there- are 
well-marked school.^ of magic, andtherain^maherismotthe same 
as the fetish-man, so within the school there are various groups, 
different! ited not by the purposes at which they aim nor by the 
powers thev claim to possess, but by’ the ceremonies which they 
practise. Chief among the laws lying at the baae at magkal 
practice is that of sympathy. 

.S'ympo/Ay.— That the law of sympathy is an esaeutkl dement 
of magic is admitted equally by the associationist sdhool and by 
its critic.s. Under the head of sympathy are embraced the kws. 
of contiguit)” or contagion, of similarity or homoeopathy, and 
of contrariety or antipathy. 

a. In its simplest form the law of contiguity asserts that whatever 
ha.s once formed part of a liody continues to fdrm part or it or to 
represent it for magical purposes; thus, by obtaining po^iskm of 

I me parings of a person's nails, or the clippings of his liair, and- hy 
working magic upon them, it is held to, be possiUa to prpduce on 
I the actual human body the effects which arc in reality produced on 
the object of the magical rite. As is cleat by the well-known case of the 
! " life index," the current of magical power may pass in either direc- 
; tion; if the life of a man is supposed to b« boutiQ up with. the Itfeof 
a tree, so that any injury to the tree reacts on tlie man, it, is equally 
I believed that the death of the man will not fail to be manilest by 
! the stale of the tree. In particular this sympathetic relation is 
predicated of wizards or witches and their animal famlHurs; it is 
then known by the name of topcrcussioB." It is not only upon 
parts of the Insdy tlwjt ccmtagjioos magic can be worJked; anytliuig 
which has l>een in contact with tbe body, such as cloUies, anything 
which has been in part assimilated by the body, such as the remains 
of food, and e\'en representations of the body or of parts of it such 
as footprints, &c., may be used as objects of magiem titss, ioi coder 
to transmit to the human being sutne influence, maleficent or otber- 
I wise. The contact denmncled may be actual, or mediate, for in 
! Australia it suffices to connect the magician, and his patient by a 
1 tlirend in order that the disease may be removed, (i) The use of 
clothes for magical purposes gives us perhaps the doe to Ihr wido- 
! spread custom of " rag-trees in neaily every part of the world- it 
is the practice to sus{)end wool or rags to trees associated with fSQXoa 
spirit, or, in Christian countries, with some saint, in order to reap k 
! benefit; similarl)^ nails are driven into trees of imag^; pins are 
dropped into wells, stones are cast upon caintH, and missiles aimed 
at various holy objects; but it cannot be assumed that the sanu; ex- 
planation hes at the root oi the whole ffroup of practices, (jii) This 
law may perhaps be tii)kt‘n as the explanation of the " couvade"; 

I in many parts of the world relatives, and in particular the father 
of a new-Dom child, are compelled to piroctise various abBtiafiacM, 
m order that the health of the child may not lie oflwt led; menaber- 
, ship of the same family thtTefore estal lishes a syaqiathelic relation. 

1 (iii) In this direct transference of qualities is exemplified anqthez 
magical process, which may also be referred to the tptxation of the 
I law of svmpatliy; it i« a world- wide belief that the oisimilation nf 
! food involves the transference to the eater of the qualities* or 
I some of ttiem, inherent in the source of the food; a South African 
I warrior, for example, may not cat hedgehog, because the animal Is 
I held to be cowardly and the eater would himself become a coward; 

' on the other hand, the flesh oi lions is fit meat for bra^'e mvOi, because 
I they at the name time transfer its courage to themselivffi. 

b. The law of homoeopatlty takes two forms, (i) The magician 
' may proceed on the assumptaon that like produoes like; he may, for 
I example, take an image of wax or wood, and subject it to heat or 

other influences under the belief that it represents the human being 
I against whom his malofieo is- directed, and that without any contact, 
real or pretended; so that any results produced on the images whiqh 
I ma r be replaced by an animal or a pc rlicn of otur^ are equaUy prot 
duced in the human being. There not even be any resentblance 
between the ropresratation and the person or thitagr nepresontad ; a 
pot may serve to represent a village; hence step by ste^'we-pasaifrom 
! the representation to the symbol, (ii!) The l&wof bomoappaibv alao 
' manifests itself in tbe formula stmilta< stmtlibus atfontur; the.fo'Ahr 
, man in India treated dropsy with ablution^ not in order to add to, 

' but to subtract from, the quantity of liqwid m the .pft1iient*li b^y« 
So, too, the ycUnw turmeric washed to be a spreifle Cov iattadke. 

c Here we approach the third class of sympathetic mtea; It is 
clear that a remray produces the contrary, when iticam the like; 
conversely, like by producing like eabpels ite contrary. 

S(Nne statements of the law loggest is 

absr>hate m its application. It is teoc' that the ictimnt mrgkii 
power w .‘jom^imes held to be transmitted along lines kdieated 
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by the law of sympathy, without the intervention of any volition, 
human or otherwise; thus, the crow which carries stray hairs 
away to weave them into tlie structure of its nest is nowhere 
supposed to be engaged in a magical process; but it is commonly 
held that the person whose hair is thus used will suffer from head- 
ache or other maladies; this seems to indicate that the law of 
sympathy operates mechanically in certain directions, though 
the belief may alsoi be explained as a secondary growth. In 
general the operation of these laws is limited in the extreme. 
For example, the medieval doctrine known as the Law of Signa- 
tures asserted that the effects of remedies were correlated to their 
external qualities; bear’s grease is good for baldness, because 
the bear is a hairy animal. But the transference was held to 
terminate with the acquisition by Ihe man of this single quality ; 
in some magical books powdered mummy is recommended 
as a means of prolonging life, but it is simply the age of the 
remedy which is to benefit the patient ; tlie magician who removes 
a patient’s pains or diseases does not transfer them to himself; 
the child whose parents eat forbidden foods is held to be affected 
by their transgression, while they themselves come off unharmed, 
rhe magical effects are limited by exclusive attention and ab- 
straction ; and this is true not only of the kind of effect produced 
but also as to the direction in which it is held to be produced. 

The Magic oj Names . — For primitive peoples the name is as 
much a part of the personas a limb; consequently the magical 
use of names is in some of its aspects assimilable to the processes 
dependent on the law of sympathy. In some cases the name 
must be withheld from any one who is likely to make a wrong use 
of it, and in some parts of the world people have secret names 
which are never used. Elsewhere the name must not ho told 
by the bearer of it, but any other person may communicate it 
without giving an opening for the magical use of it. Not only 
human beings but also spirits can be coerced by the use of their 
names ; hence the names, of the dead are lor bidden, lest the men- 
tion of them act as an evocation, unintentional though it be. 
Even among more advanced nations it has been the practice to 
c onceal the real name of supreme gods; we may probably explain 
this as due to the fear that an enemy might by the use of them 
turn the gods away from those to whom they originally belonged. 
For the same\eason ancient Rome had a secret name. 

Magical Rites . — The masic of names leads us up to the magic of 
the spoken word in general. ’I'he spell or incantation and the 
magical act together make up the rite, (a) The manual acts arc 
very frequently symbolic or symoathetic in their nature; sometimes 
they are mere reversals of a religious rite; such is the marching 
against the sun (known as widdershins or deisul) \ sometimes they 
are purificatory ; and magic has its sacrifices just as much as religion, 
(ft) There are many types of oral rites; some of the most curious 
( onsist in simply reciting the effect intended to be produced, describ- 
ing the manual act, or, especially in Europe, tcUiiig a mythical 
narrative in which Christ or the apostles figure, and in which they 
are represented as producing a similar effect to the one desired; m 
other cases the “origin “ of the disease or maleficent being is recited. 
Oral rites, wliich are termed spells or incantations, correspond in 
many cases to the oral rites of religion ; thev, like the manual rites, 
are a heterogeneous mass and hardlv lend themselves to classifica- 
tion. Some formulae may be termed sympathetic; it suffices to 
name the result to l>e produced in order to produce it; but often an 
incantation is employed, not to produce a result directly, but to 
coerce a god or other being and comp'-l him to fulfil the magician's 
will. The language of the incantations often differs from that of 
daily life ; it may be a survival of archaic forms or may be a special 
creation for magical pur]»i>ses. In many languages the word used 
to express the idea of magic means an act, a deed; and it may be 
assumed that tew if any magical ceremonies consist of formulae only ; 
on the other hand, it is certain that no manual act in magic stands 
absolutely alone without oral rite; if there is no spoken formula, 
there is ait least an unspoken thought. It is in many cases difficult 
to discover the relative proportions and importance of manual and 
oral acts, Not only the words but also the tone are of immrtance 
in magic ; in fact, the tone mav be the more important. Rhythm 
and rerMtition are no less necessary in oral than in manual acts, (c) 
As preliminaries, more sddom as necessary sequels to the central 
feature of the rite, manual or oral, we usually find a certain number 
of accessory oliservances prescribe, which find their parallel in the 
sacrificial ritual. For exanwle, it is laid down at what time of year, 
at what period of the monwbr week, at what hour of the day a rite 
must be performed; the waxing or waning of the moon must be'noted ; 
and certain days must be avoided altogether. Similarly, certain 


places may be prescribed for the performance of the ritual; often 
the altar of the god serves magical purposes also; but elsewhere it 
is precisely the impure sites which are devoted to magical operations 
— the cemetenes and the cross roads. The instruments of magic 
are in like manner often the remains of a sacrifice, or otherwise 
consecrated by religion; sometimes, especially when they belong 
to the animal or vegetable world, they must be sought at certain 
seasons. May Day, St George’s Day, Midsummer Day, &c. The 
ms^cian and his client must undergo rites of preparation, and the 
exit may be marked by similar ceremonies. 

Magicians. — ^Most peoples know the professional worker of magic, 
or what is regarded as magic, (a) In most if not all societies magic, 
or certain sorts of it, may be performed by any one, so far as we can 
see, who has mastered the necessary ritual ; in other cases the magician 
IS a specialist who owes his position to an accident of birth (seventh 
son of a seventh son) ; to simple inheritance (families of magicians 
m modem India, rain-makers in New Caledonia); to revelation from 
the gods or the spirits of the dead (Malays), showing itself in the 
phenomena of possession; or to initiation by other magicians, 
(ft) From a psychical point of view it may probably be said that the 
initiation 01 a magician corresponds to the “ development " of the 
modem spirituahstic medium; that is to say, that it resolves itself 
into exercises and rites which have for their object the creation or 
evolution of a secondary personality. From this point of view it is 
important to notice that certain things are forbinden to magicians 
under pain of loss of their powers ; thu.s, hot tea is taboo to the Arunta 
mediune man ; and if this seems unlikely to cause the secondary 
personality to disappear, it must be remembered that to the physio- 
logical effects, if any, must be added the effects of suggestion. Of 
this duplication of personality various explanations are given; in 
Siberia the soul of the shaman is said to wander into the othei world, 
and this is a widely spread theory; where the magician is supposed 
to remain on earth, his soul is again believed to wander, but there 
is an alternative explanation which gives him two or more bodies. 
Here we reach a point at which the familiar makes its appearance ; 
this is at times a secondary form of the magician, but more often is 
a sort of life index or animal helper (see Lycanthropy) ; in fact, the 
magician's power is sometimes held to depend on the presence — that 
is, Ihe independence — of his animal auxiliary'. Concurrent with tliis 
theory is the view that the magician must first enter into a trance 
before the animal makes its appearance, and thi.s makes it a double 
of the magician, or, from the psychological point of view, a phase of 
secondary perst>nalily. (r) In many parts of the world magical 
powers are associated with the membership of secret societies, and 
elseAvhere the magicians form a sort of corporation; in Siberia, for 
example, thev are held to be united by a certain tie of kinship ; where 
this is not the case, they are believed, as in Africa at the present day 
or ill medieval Europe, to hold assemblies, so-called witches' Sabbaths ; 
in Europe the meetings of heretics seem to be responsible for the 
prominence of the idea if not for its origin (see Witchcraft). The 
magician is often regarded as possessed (see Possf.rsion) either by 
an animal or by a human or super-human spirit. The relations of 
priest and magician are for various reasons complex; where the 
initiation of the magician is regarded as the work of the gods, the 
magician is for obvious reasons likely to develop into a priest, but 
he may at the same time remain a magician; wlicre a religion has 
been superseded, the priests of the old cult are, for those who super- 
sede them, one and all magicians; in the medieval church, priests 
were regarded as especially exposed to the assaults of demons, and 
were consequently often charged with working magic. The great 
magicians who are gods rather than men — e.g. kings of Jure and Water 
in Cambodia —enjoy a reverence and receive a cult which separates 
them from the common herd, and assimilates them to priests rather 
than to magicians. The function of the so-called magician is often 
said to be l)encficent; in Africa the witch-doctor’s business is to 
counteraci evil magic; in Australia the magician has to protect his 
own tribe against the assaults of hostile magicians of otner tribes; 
and in Europe '' white magic " is the correlative of this beneficent 
power; but it may be questioned how far the beneficent virtue is 
regarded as magical outside Europe. 

Talismans and .Amulets, — Inanimate objects as well as living 
beings are credited with stores of magical force; when they are 
regarded as bringing good, i.e. are positive in their action, they may 
be termed "talismans"; "amulets" arc protective or negative 
in their action, and their function is to avert evil; a single object 
may serve both purjioses Broadly speaking, the fetish, whose 
" magical " properties are due to association with a spirit, tends to 
become a talisman or amulet. The " medicine " of the Red Indian, 
originally carried as means of union between him and his manito, is 
perhaps the prototype of many Euroijean charms. In other cases 
it is some specific quality of the object or animal which is desired; 
the boar's tusk is worn on the Papuan Gulf as a means of imparting 
courage to the wearer; the Lukuiigen Indians of Vancouver Island 
mb the ashes of wasps on the faces of thoir warriors, in order that 
thev may be pugnacious. Some Bechuanas wear a ferret as a charm, 
in the belief that it will make them difficult to kill, the animal being 
very tenacious of life. Among amulets may be mentioned horns 
and crescents, eyes or their representations, and grotesque figures, 
all of which are supposed to be powerful against the Evil Eye (^.v.). 
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Tylor has shown that the brass objects so often seen on harness were 
originally amuletic in purpose, and can be traced back to Roman 
times. Some' amulets are supposed to protect from the evil eye 
sim;:ly by attracting the glance from the wearer to themselves, but, 
as a rule, magical power is ascribed to them. 

Evil Magic . — ^The object of ‘‘ black " magic is to inflict injury, 
disease, or death on an enemy, and the various methods employed 
illustrate the general p^ciples dealt with above and emphasize the 
conclusion that magic is not simply a matter of sympatnetic rites, 
but involves a conception of magical force, (a) It has been men- 
tioned that contagious magic makes use of portions of a person’s 
body; the Cherokee maf;ician follows his victim till he spits on the 
ground ; collecting tiie siutllc mingled with dust on the end of a stick, 
the magician puts it into a tube made of a poisonous plant together 
with seven earth worms, beaten into a paste, and splinters of a tree 
blasted by lightning; the whole is buried with seven yellow stones 
at the foot oi a tree struck by lightning, and a fire is built over the 
spot; the magician fasts till the ceremony is over. Probably the 
worms arc supposed to feed on the victim’s soul, which is said to 
become “ blue when the charm workj>; the yellow stones are the 
emblem of trouble, and lightning-struck trees are reputed powerful 
in magic. If the charm does not work, the victim survives the 
critical seven days, and the magician and his employer are themselves 
in danger, for a charm gone wrong return.s upon the head of him who 
sent it fortli. [b) In homoeopathic magic the victim is represented 
by an image or other object. In the M^ay Peninsula the magician 
makes an image like a corpse, a footstep long. " If you want to 
cause sickness, you pierce the eye and blindness results; or you pierce 
the waist and the stomach gets sick. If you want to cause death, 
you transfix the head with a palm twig ; then you enshroud the imagt* 
as you would a corpse and you pray over it as if you were praying 
over the dead ; then you bury it in the middle of the path which leads 
to the place of the person whom you wish to charm, so that he may 
step over it.” Sometimes the wizard repeats a form of words 
signifying that not he but the Archangel Gabriel is bur5dng the 
victim; sometimes he exclaims, ” It is not wax 1 slay but the liver, 
heart and spleen of So-and-so.” Finally, the image is buried in front 
of the victim’s doors, (c) Very widespread is the idea that a magician 
can influence his victim by charming a bone, stick or other object, 
and then projecting the magical infiuence from it. It is perhaps 
the commonest form of evil magic in Australia; in the Arunta trit>c 
a man desirous of using one of these pointing sticks or bones goes 
away by himself into the bush, puts the Ixinc on the ground and 
crouches over it, muttering a charm : ” May your heart be rent 
asundor.” After a time he brings the irna back to the camp and 
hides it; then one evening after dark he takes it and creeps near 
enough to see the features of his victim; he stoops down with the 
irna in his hand and repeatedly jq-ks it over his shoulder, muttering 
curses all the time. The evil magic, arungfjuiltha^ is said to go 
straight to the victim, who sickens and dies without apparent cause, 
unless some medicine-man can discover what is wrong and save him 
by removing the evil magic. The irna is concealed after the cere- 
mony, for the magician would at once be killed if it were known that 
he had used it. {d) Magicians are often said to be able to assume 
animal form or to have an animal familiar. They are said to suck 
the victim’s blood or send a messenger to do so; sometimes they are 
said to steal his soul, thus causing sickness and eventually death. 
These beliefs bring the magician into close relation with the werwolf 
(see Lycanthuopy). 

Hatn-maktng, — In the lower stages of culture rain-making assumes 
rather the appearance of a religious ceremony, and even in liigher 
stages the magical character is by no means invariably fell. Jl will, 
however, be well to notice some of the metliods here. («) Among 
the Dieri of Central Australia the whole tribe takes part in the 
ceremony; a hole is dug, and over this a hut is built, large enough for 
the old men ; the women are called to look at it and then retire some 
five hundred yards. Two wizards have their arms bound at the 
shoulder, the old men huddle in the hut, and the principal wizard 
bleeds the two men selected by cutting them inside the arm below 
the elbow. The blood is made to flow on the old men, and the two 
men throw handfuls of down into the air. The blood symliolizes 
the rain ; the down is the clouds. I'hon two large stones are placed 
in the middle of the hut; these two represent gathering clouds. The 
women are again summoned, and then the stones are placed high 
in a tree; other men pound gypsum and throw it into a water-hole; 
the ancestral spirits are supposed to see this and to send rain. Then 
the hut is knocked down, tiie men butting at it with their heads; this 
symbolizes the breaking of the clouds, and the fall of the hut is the 
rain. If no rain comes they say that another tribe has stopped their 
power or that the Mura-mura (ancestors) are angry with them. 
(h) Rain-making ceremonies are far from uncommon in Europe, 
Sometimes water is poured on a stone ; a row of stepping-stones runs 
into one of the tarns on Snowdon, and it is said tnat water thrown 
upon the last one will cause rain to fall before night. Sometimes the 
images of saints are carried to a river or a fountain and ducked or 
sprinkled with water in the belief that rain will follow; sometimes 
rain is said to ensue when the water of certain springs is troubled ; 
perhaps the idea is tliat the rain-god is disturbed in his haunts. But 
perhaps the commonest method is to duck or drench a human figure 


or puppet, who represeiits in many instances the v^et^tion d^qn. 
The gipsijBS of Transylvania celebrate the festival of Green George 
■at Easter or on St George's Day; a boy dressed up In leaves ahd 
blossoms is the principal figure ; ne throws to the catUe of the 
tribe, and after various other ceremonies a pretence is made otthsqw- 
mg him into the water; but in fact only a puppet is ducked in the 
stream. 

Negative Magic, ^There is also a negative side to mi^c, 
which, together with ritual prohibitions ol a relinous nat^^, is 
often embraced under the name of taboo (g v,); this extension of 
HM^aning is not justified, for taboo is only concerned with sacred 
things, and the mark of it is that its violation causes the taboo 
to tie transmitted. All taboos arc ritual prohibitions, but all 
ritual prohibitions are not taboos; they include also (a) inter- 
dictions of which the sanction is the wrath ol a god: these may 
be termed religious interdictions; (b) interdictions, the violation 
of which will automatically cause some undesired magico-religious 
effect; to these the term negative magic should be restricted, 
and they might conveniently be called “ bans ” ; they correspond 
in the main to positive rites and are largely based on the same 
principles. 

(а) Certain prohibitions, such as those imposed on totem kins, 
seem to occupy an intermediate place; they depend on the sanctity 
of the totem animal without being taboos in the strict sense; to them 
no positive magical rites correspond, for the totemic prohibitiatf is 
clearly religious, not magical. 

(б) Among cases of negative magic may be mentioned (i.) the 

couvade, and prohibitions observed by parents and relatives getter 
ally; this is most common in the case of young children, but a tym- 
pathetic relation is held to exist in other oases also. In Madagascar 
a son may not eat fallen bananas, for the result would be to caust* 
the death of his own father ; the svmpalhy between father and son 
establishes a sympathy between the father and objects touched or 
eaten by the son, and, in addition, the fall of the bananas is equated 
with the death of a human being. Again, ihe wife of a Malagasy 
warrior may not be faithless to him when he is absent; if she is, 
he will be killed or wounded. Ownership, too, may create a sym- 
pathetic relation of this kind, for it is believed in parts of Europe 
that if a man kills a swallow his cows will give bloody milk. In 
some cases it is even harder to see how the sympathetic bond is 
established ; some Indians of Brazil always hamstring animals before 
bringing them home, in the belief that by so doing they make it 
easier for themselves and their children to run down their enemies, 
who are then magically deprived of the use of their legs. These an’ 
all examples of negative magne with regard to peinghR* hut things 
may lie equally affected ; thus in Borneo men who seamh for casnphor 
abstain from vashing their plates for fear the camphor, which is 
found crystallized in the crevices of trees, should dissolve and dis- 
appear. (ii.) Rules which regulate diet exist not only for the benefit 
of others but also for that of the eater. Some animals, such as the 
hare, are forbidden, just as others, like the lion, are prescribed; 
the one produces cowardice, while the other makes a man's heart 
bold, (iii.) Words may not be u.sed Scottish fishermen will not 
mention the pig at sea; the real names of certain animals, like the 
bear, may not be used ; the names of the dead may not be mentioned ; 
a sacred language must be used, e.g. camphor language in the Malay 
peninsula, or only words of good omen (cf. Gr. ; or 

absolute silence must be preserved. Personal names are conc^ed; 
a man may not mention the names of certain relatives, &c. There 
are customs of avoidance not only as to (iv.) the names of relatives, 
but as to the persons themselves; the mother-in-law must avoid the 
son-in-law, and vice versa; semetimes they may converse at a 
distance, or in low tones, sometimes not at all, and sometimes they 
may not even meet, (v.) In addition to these few classes selected at 
random, we have prohibitions relating to numbers (cf. unlucky 
thirteen, which is, however, of recent date), the calendar (Friday as 
an unlucky day, May as an unlucky month for marriage), places, 
persons, orientation, ftc; but it is impossible to enumerate even the 
main classes. The individual origin of such beliefs, which with us 
form the superstirions of dnily life but in a savage or semi-civilized 
community play a large part in regulating conduct, is often shrouded 
in darkness; the meaning of the positive rite is easily forgotten ; the 
negative rite persists, but it is observed merely to aypi^ sc’nie 
unknown misfortune. Sometimes we can, however, gueaa at the 
meaning of our civilized notions of ill luck; it is periiapa as a 
survival of the savage belief that stepping over a person is injurious 
to him that many people regard gomg under a iMder as unlucky; 
in the one case the luck is taken away by the person steppings 
over, in the other left behind by the person passing under. 

History of Magic , — The subject is too vast and out data are 
too slight to make a general sketch of magic possible. Our 
knowledge of Assyrian magic, for example, hardly extends 
beyond the rites of exorcism; the magic of Africa is most Jriade- 
quately known, and only in recent years have we well-analysed 
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rcpcrtones of nw^cal rituals from any part of the world: i''or 
certain departments of ancient mafpc, however, Hkc the Pyl2ia- 
gorean philosophy, there is no lack of illustrative material; it 
depended on mystical speculations based on numbers or anal^ 
gous prmdplfs. The importance of numbers is recognieed in 
the magic of America and other areas, but the science of the 
Mediterranean area, 'comb ned with the art of writing, was needed 
to develop such mystical ideas to their full extent. Among the 
neo-Plattmists there was a strong tendency to magical -specula- 
tion, and they sought to impress into therr service the demons 
with Which they peopled the unA^erse. Alexandria was the 
home of manv systems of theurgic magi<', and gnostic gems 
afford evidence of the nature of their symbols. In the middle 
ages the respectable branches of magic', such as astrology and 
aldiemy, included mu^'h of the real science of the period; the 
rise of Christian' ty introduced a new element, for the Church 
regarded all the religions of the ‘heathen as -dealing.s with demons 
and therefore magical (s ;e Witchcratti). In our own day the 
occult sciences still find devotees among the educated ; certain 
elements have ac(]uin*d a new inlercst, in so far as lliey are the 
subject matter of psychical research (g,v.) and spiritualism (g.v.). 
But it is only among what are regarded as the lower classes, 
and in England especially the rural population, that belief in its 
efficacy still prevails to any large extent. 

Psychology of Ma^ic.— Wt same causes which opierated to 
produce .a belief in witchcraft {q.v.) aided the creed of ma^c in 
general Fortuitous cojicidenres attract attention; Uie failures 
are disregarded or explained away. Probably the magician is 
never wholly an impostor, and frequently has a whole-hearted 
belief in himself ; in this connexion may be noted the fact that 
juggling tricks ihave in all ages been passed off as magical ; tlic 
name df “-conjuring ” (g.v.) siarvives m our own da>, though the 
conjurer no longer claims that his mysterious results are produced 
by demons. It is interesting to note that magical leechcr^ 
deipendod for its success on the power of suggestion (g*v.), which 
is to-day a recogniated element in medidi^e ; perhaps other ele- 
ments may have been instrumental in producing a cure, for there 
are cases on record in which European patients have l^en cured 
by the appaj^ntly meaningless performances of mediciae-men, 
but TO adeqiMte study of rsavage medioine is stiiU a desideratum. 


bgm-B, nlatiMis m»bsi»ted (between these isquanes md the pknets. 
In later 'times such squares rariked only as mathernatical curiosi- 
ties; till at last iheir mode of ccnstructicm was systematically 
investigated. The earlesL knoun writer tn the sob'ect was 
Ksnanuel MoscopuLus, a Greek (4th or 5th century). Bernard 
Fremcie de Bessy constructed magic s {uaresajch that if cme or 
more of the encircling bands of numbers be taken away the 
remain’ng central squares are still magical. SiiLsequcittly 
Poignard constructed squares with numbers in arilhirietical pro- 
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(PiG. 1. 

gression , Imving tl« magical summations* The later researches of 
Phillipe de la Hire, recorded jsi the Memmes de V Academic 
Royale in 1705, are interesting as giving general methods of 
construction. He has there collected the results of the labours 


UiBLioQKA'rav.— For a general diaonssicn <uf imugk witli a list of 
.selected works see Hubert and -Mauss in Annie ^sociohgique, vu. 
T-146; also A. Lehnxann, AbergUmbe und Zauberei\\ the article 
" Religicm " -in La Ofvtnde encyolopidie\ K. T. Preuas in Giohwi, 


Realmcykhpddie, s.v. “ Mapie A. C. iitiddon, Magic and PeHsh- 
tsm. 3. G. T. Graesse's UitiUothaca magioa is on exhaustive li»t of 
early works dealing with magic and buperstition. For Auatrolia 
see Spencer and 'Gillen’s works, and A. W, Howilt, Native Tribes. 
For America see Riforts of Bureau of Ethnology, vii. xvii. Fur 
India see W. Caland, AUindteches Zauber-ritual\ and W. Crooke, 
Popular Rfligi(m\ also V. 'Hetwry, La Magte. For the Malays see 
W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic. For Babylonia and Assyria see L. W. 
King’s works. )«'or magic in Greece and Pome see Darembcrg and 
Saglro, s.v. ” Magia,” “ Amulotum," dec. For medieval magic sec 
A. 'Manry, La Magie. For illustrations of magic sec J. G. I'raaer, 
The Golden Bough ; E. S. Hartland, Legmd of Perseus ; E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive CuUure\ W. G. Black, Folhmtdicmt. For negative magic 
see the works of Frarcr and Skeat cited aBove ; also loum. Antkrop. 
Tnst, xxxvi. 9^-10;^; Zeitsohrift ftir Etknuhgie (Verhandlungen) 
(190*5), Jiuliehn tnmestriel de Taoadimie malgaehe, m. 

los-i'w. See also bibliography to Taboo and Witchcraft. 

" ^ ^ (K.W.T.) 


MAGIC SQXJAJBtSl a iiquare divided into equal squares, 'Kke a 
chess-board, in reach of which is placed one of a series of con- 
scputivi' numbers from i up to the square of tlie number of cells 
in a side, in such a manner that the sum of the numlbcs^ in eadi 
row or column and in eadb diagon il is constant. 

From a very early .period these squares engaged the attention 
of maitficinati clans, cspeciajly such as possessed a love of the 
manvnllouSt ot sought t(^win for themselves a superstitious 
regard. They were then sEpposed to possess ma^cal properties, 
und were iiyom, as in India at the present day, engraven m metal 
or stone, as amulets or talismans. According to the old astro* ] 


of earlier pioneers; but the jwbject has now been fully systema- 
tized, and extended to cubes. 

Two interesting magical arrangements are said to have been given 
by Benjamin Franklin : these have ‘been termed the '** nmgic square 
01 squares ” and the m^ic circle of circles.** The first ffig. t) 
is a square divided into 250 squares, i.e. lO squares along a side, in 



Fig. 2. 


which are placed the numbers from i to 256. The chief properties of 
this square are (1) the sum of the t6 numbers in any tow or column 
is 205O; (2) the sum of the 8 numbers in half of any row or column 
is 1028, i.e. one hiilf of 2056; (3) the sum of the numbers in two half- 
diagonals equals 2056; the sum of the four corner numbers of 
the great square and the four central numbers equals 1028; {5) the 
sum of the numbers in any rfi cells of the large square which them- 
selves are disposed 'in a square is 2056. This square has other curious 
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Th^ *‘ma^e circle of circles" (fig. ») conaiats of eight 
hti||mtar riAga and a central ofrcle, teach ting o^g divided into ei^t 
COT by radii drawn from the centre; there ore therefore 65 teUa. 
The ttiimber 14 is placed in the centre, and the consecutive numbers 
t3 to 73 are placed In the other cells. The properties of this figure 
indude the f . blowing ; (i) the sum df the eight numbers in any ring , 
together with the central number i* is 360, this number of degrees • 
in a circle; (2) the sum of the eight nutnliers in any aet of radial cells 1 
together with the central number is 360; (3) the sum of the numbers ' 
in any four adjoining cells, either annulaT, radial, or both radid 
and two annular, together with half the central number, is 180. 

Construction of Magic Squaresr^A Square of 5 (fig. 3) his ! 
adjoining it one of the eight equal squares by which any square 

may be conceived to 
be surrounded, each of 
which has two sides 
resting -on adjoining 
square.^, while four 
have sides rest'ng on 
the surrounded square, 
ami four meet it only 
at its four angles. 1,2, 

3 are placed alo"g the path of a kiliglit in chess; 4, along the same 
path, would fall in a ecll of the outer square, and is placed instead 
m the cor respon ring ecll of the original sejuare ; 5 then falls 
within the square, a, b, r, d are placed diagonally in the square; 
but t enters the ( uter square, and is removed thence to the same 
cell 'Of the square it had left, a, y, t pursue another regular 
course ; and Ibe diagram shows how that >eour.se is recorded in 
the square they have twice left. Whichever of the fight sur- 
rounding squares ma)' be entered, -the corrfc.sponding cell of the 
central square is tfaken nstcad. The 1, 2, 3, . , , a, r, . . . ,, 
a, are said to lie in ^ paths.” 

Squares whose Roots are Odd-- Figs. 4, 5, and 6 exhibit one of 
the earliest methods of constructing magic squares. Here the 



3'b hot fig. 4 and 2’s in fig. 5 are placed in opposite diagonals to 
secure the two diagonal summations; then ea(^h number in fig. 5 
b multiplied by 5 and added to that in the corresponding Square 
in % 4, which gives the square of fig. 6. Figs. 7, 8 and 9 give 
Dfeitei Hire’s mctiiod; llw; squares of figs. 7 and 8, being combined, 
.give the magic square of fig. 9. C, G. Bachet arranged the num- 
bers as in fig. xo, Where there are three numbers in eadi of four 
isurrownding squares; these being placed in the coirespondu^g cells 
of the central square, the square of fig. 11 is formed. He also con- 



structed squares such that if one or more outer bands of numbers 
are reihoved thq remaining central squares are magical. His 
method of forming ibem may be understood from a square of 5. 
'Here each summation is 5 x 13; if therefore 13 is subtnacted from 
each number, the summations will be zero, and the twenty-five 
cells will contain the series ± i, ± 2, ± 3, . . . . ± ri, the odd 
coll Laving o. The central square of 3 is formed with four of the 
twelve ttumbess with 4- and - and zero in the middle; the 
bandis fified ttp with the rest, as in fig. 12; then, 13 being added 
ip eadh cell, the magic square of %. 13 is obtained. 


Squares lekose Roots art Jgbfw.— These were otmstnitsi^* in 
various ways, Similar to that 6 i 4 in figs. 14, xj and tfi, the 
bers in fig. 15 being multiplied by .4|,aad.itLe |k|LUMf8 «l[^.44 
and 15 being supeiimpos^, give fig. Kb. The upphoatioaDcil 
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this method to squares tike half of whose roots are. odd.requirai 
a complicated adjustment . Square* whoee half root iisa m^tipfe 
of 4, and in which there are summations ateng aM the diagonaB 
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paths, may be formed, by observing, as when the root is 4, that 
the series i to r6 may be changed into the series 15, 13, .. . . . 
3# ^ - 3 “ - * 5^ by multiplying each number by 2 



and subtractit^ 17 ; and, vice versa, by adding 17 to each of the 
latter, and dividing by a. The diagonal summations of a square, 
fiUed os in fig. 17, make aero; and, to obtain the same in the rows 



and columns, ,we must assign Such values to the and ^*2 as 
satisfy the equations 4 0, + 4,1 4. ^0, 

+ /’p “ Pi 4* jl>4 - Cjj - 1^4 soAulion \flf 

which IS readily obtained by inspection, as in fig. 18; this leads 
to the square, fig. 19. When 
the root is 8, the upper four 
subsidiary rows may lat emee 
be written, as in fig. 20; then, 
if 65 be added to eadi, and 
the sums halved, the square 
is completed. In such squares 
as these, the two opposite 

squares about the sanxe diagonal (except that bf .4) inky be 
tomod through any number of rjght' angles,, in £he same 
direction, without altering the sununatioiks^ 

Rfasih Squares.— SawcB that have many more summations f h a p 
in rows, columns and diagonals wtere investlgatted %A. ft. Fiost 
{Cambridge Math. Jour., 1857), and called Nasik squares, Iroiti 
town In India where he resided ; and lie extended the to 

cubes, various sections of which the same singifiar prttpe^ties. 
In order to understand their constnictliato it will be nectary to 
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consider car^ully fig. 21, vvluch shows that, wJien the root is a prime, 
not composite, number, as 7, eight lettcr.s a,b,.,.h may proceed 
ftom any, the same, cell, .suppose that marked o, each letter being 

S »eated in the cells along aiffcrcnt path.s. These eight paths are 
Ind “ normal paths," their number being one more than the root. 
Observe here that, excepting the cells from which any two letters 
start, they do not occupy again the 
same cell, and that two letters, starting 
from any two diflerent cells along differ- 
ent paths, will appear together in one 
and only one cell. Hence, i£ />j be placed 
in the cells of one of the « -f i normal 
paths, each of the remaining n normal 
paths will contain one, and only one, 
of these />/s. If now we fill each row 
with />.j, Pn, ... pH in the same order, 
commencing from the p^ in that row, 
the /j.j’s, and p „ 's will lie each in a 
path similar to that of />i, and each of 
the n normal path.s will contain one, 
and only one, of the letters /^i, «♦ 

whose sum will be Similarly, if 

q. be placed along any of the normal paths, different from that of 
tne p s, and each row filled as above with the letters ^3, . . . qu, 
the sum of the </’s along any normal path different from that of 
the q\ will be Xq. I'he cells of the square will now be found to 
contain all the combinations of the p's and ry's; and if the q’a 
be multiplied by n, the p’s made equal to i, 2, ... m, and the q‘u 
to o, I, 2, ... (w - i) in any order, the Nasik square of n will be 
obtained, and the summations along all the normal paths, except 
those traversed by the p’s and q'n, will be the constant Xfiq w sp. 
When the root is an odd composite number, as 9, 15, Ac., it will lie 
found that in some paths, different from the two along which the 
p, and q, were placed, instead of having each of the p's and (/’s, 
some will be wanting, while some are repeated. Thus, in the case 
of g, the triplets, p,p4p„ pap^p^, p,pHpft, and q^q^q.,, q./f,q., q^^q^oeem, 
each triplet thrict;, along paths whose summation should be — Jp 43 
and Xr 3b. But if we make p], p^, . . . P9, - 1 , 3, 0, 5, 4, 7, g, K, 2, and 
. . = o, 2, 5, 4, 3, 6, 8, 7, X, thnee each of the above sets 

of triplets will equal Xp and 
Xq respectively. If now the 
<7’s are multiplied by g, and 
added to the p’s in their 
several cells, we shall have a 
Nasik square, with a constant 
summation along eight of its 
ten normal paths. Jn fig. 22 
the numbers are in the nonarv 
scale; that in the centre is 
the middle one of i to g'**, and 
the Slim of pairs of numbers 
equidistant from and opposite 
to the central 43 is twice 45 ; 
and the sum of any number 
and the 8 numbers 3 imm it, 
diagonally, and in its row' anil 
column, is the constant Nasi- 
cal summation, 72 and 
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32, 22, 76, 77, 26, 37, 30, 27. The numbers in fig. 22 being kept 
in the nonaiV scab*, it is not necessary to add any nine of them 
together in order to test the Nasical summation; for, taking the 
first column, the figures in the place of units are seen at once 
to form the scries, i, 2, 3, .... 9, and those in the other place three 
triplets of 6, 1, 5. For the squares of 13 the p’s and ^'s may be 
respectively x, 2, ‘10, 8, b, 14, 15, ii, 4, 13, g, 7, 3, 12, 3, and o, i, 9, 7, 
5, 13, 14, 10, 3, 12, 8, 6, 2, II, 4, where five times the .sum of every 
third number and three times the sum of every fifth number makes 
ap and Xq\ then, if the y's are multiplied by 13, and added to the 
p’s, the Na§ik square of 15 
IS obtained. When the root 
is the multiple of 4, the same 
process gives us, for the 
square of 4, fig. 23. Here 
the columns give ap, but 
alternately 2g,, 2^3, and 
2q^\ and the rows give 
but alternately 2p3, 
and 2p.j, 2p^\ the diagonals 
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giving Xp and xq. 


Fig. 


24. 


_ ^ ^ be I 2, 4, 3, 

and o, X, 3, 2, we have the Nasik square of ng. 24. A square like this 
is enfpraved in the Sanskrit character on the gate of the fort of 
Gwalior, in India. The Muares of higher multiples of 4 are readily 
obtained by a similar adfustment. 

Nasih Cubes , — A Nasik cube is composed of «** small equal cubes, 
hero called cubelets, in the centres of which the natural numbers 
from i to are so placed that every section of the cube by planes 
perpendicular to an edge hairihe properties of a Nasik square; also 
sections by planes perpendicular to a face, and passing through the 
cubelet centres of any path of Nasical summation in that face. 
Fig. 23 shows by dots the way in which these cubes are constructed. 


A liot IS here placed on three faces of a culielet at the comer, showing 
that this cubelet belongs to each of the faces AOB, BOC, COA, of 
ilie cube. Dots are placed on the cubelets of some path of AOB 
(here the knight's path), beginning from O, also on the cubelets of 
a knight's path in BOC. Dots are now placed in the cubelets of 
similar paths to that on BOC in the other six sections parallel to 
BOC, starting from their dots in AOB. Forty-nine of the three 
hunched and forty-three cubelets will now contain a dot; and 
it will be observed that the dots in sections perpendicular to BO 
have arranged themselves in similar 
paths. In this manner, pj, 0,, r, 
tieing placed in the corner cuoelel 
O, these letters are severally placed 
in the cubelets of three dinerent 
paths of AOB, and again along 
any similar paths in the seven 
sections perpendicular to AO, start- 
ing from the letters' position in 
AOB. Next, 


piqif’j arc placed m the other cube- 
lets 



lets of the edge AO, and dispersed 
in the same manner as 
Every cubelet will then l)e found to 
contain a diflerent combination of 
the p's. q’s and r’s. If therefore 
the p's are made equal to i, 2, 

. . . *7, and the y’s and r's to o, 

T, 2, ... 6, in any order, and the 
a'a multiplied by 7, and the r's 

by 7-, then, as in the case of the squares, the 7'’ cubelets will 
contain the numbers from i to and the Nasical summations will 
be 272^ + 27g 1 p. If 2, 4, 5 be values of r,p,^, the number for 
that cubelet is written 245 in the septenary scale, and if all the 
cubelet numbers are kepi thus, the paths along which summations 
are found can be seen without aclchng, as the seven numbers 
would contain i, 2, 3, ... 7 in the unit place, and o, 1, 2, ... 6 in 
each of the other places. J n all Nasik cubes, if such values are given 
to the letters on the central cubelet that the number is the middle 
one of the series 1 to n”, the .sum of all the pairs of numbers opposite 
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to and equidistant from the middle number is the double of it. 
Also, if around a Nasik cube the twenty-six surrounding equal cube.s 
be placed with their cells filled with the .same numbers, and their 
corresponding faces lookinu the same way,— and if the surrounding 
space W conceived thus filled with similar cubes, and a straight line 
of unlimited length be drawn through any two cubelet centres, one 
in each of any two cubes, — the numbers along that line will be found 
to recur in groups of seven, which (except in the three cases where 
the same p, q or r recur in the group) together make the Nasical 
summation of the cube. Further, if we lake n similarly filled 
Nasik cubes of », n new letters, S3, . . . , can bo so placed, one in 

each of the cubelets of this group of n cubes, that each shall 
contain a different combination of the p’s, q's, r's and s*s. This is 
done by placing on each of the n® cubelets of the first cube that 
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Fig. 28. 


contain p„ and on the n* cubelets of the 2d, 3d, . . . and wth cube 
that contain p.j, pa, . . . p« respectively. This process is repeated with 
5.J, beginning with the cube at which we ended, and so on with ihe 
other i's; the n* cubelets, after multiplying the q’s, r's, and s’s by 
n, w®, and respectively, will now be filled with the numbers from 
I to and the constant summation will be Xnh + -1- Xnq + Xp* 

This process maybe carried on without limit; for, if the n cums are 
placed in a row with their faces resting on each other, and the corre- 
sponding faces looking the same way, n such parallelepipeds might be 
put side by side, and the w" cubelets of this solid square be NasicaUy 
nlled by the introduction of a new letter t ; while, by introducing 
another letter, the cubelets of the compound cube of w* Nasik 
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cubes might be filled by the numbers from x to ««, and so ad infinitum. 
When the root is un odd composite number the values of the three 
groups of letters have to be adjusted as in squares, also m cubes 
of an even root. A similar process enables us to place successive 
numbers in the cells of several e(|ual squares in which the Nasical 
summations are the same in each, as in fig. 2b. 

Among tlie many ingenious squares given by various writer!, this 
article may justly close with two by L. Euler, in the Histoire de 
/ acadimxe royale des sciences (Berlin, 1759). In fig. 27 the natural 
numbers show the path of a knight that moves withm an odd square 
in such a manner that the sum of pairs of numbers opposite to and 
equidistant from the middle figure is its double. In fig. 28 the knight 
returns to its starting cell in a square of (>, and the difterence between 
tlie pairs of numbers opposite to and equidistant from the middle 
point is 18. 

A model consisting of seven Nasik cubes, constructed by A. H. 
hrost, is in the Soutli Kensington Museum. The centres of the cubes 
are placed at equal distances in a straight hne, the similar faces look- 
ing the same way in a plane parallel to that line. Each of the cubes 
has seven parallel glass plates, to which, on one side, the seven 
numbers in the septenary scale are fixed, and behind each, on the 
other side, its value in the common scale. 1201, the middle number 
from I to 7\ occupies the central cubelet of the middle cube. Besides 
each cube having separately the same Nasical summation, this is 
also obtained by adding the numbers in any seven similarly situated 
culielets, one in each cube. Also, the sum of all pairs of numtiers, 
in a straight line, through the central cube of the system, equidistant 
from it, in whatever cubes they are. Is twice 1201. (A. 11. F.) 

FennelVs Ma^ic Ring. — It has been noticed that the numbers 
of magic squares, of which the extension by repeating the rows 
and columns of n numbers so as to form a square of in-i sides 
yields n- magic squares of n sides, are arranged as if they were 
all in.scribed round a cylinder and also all inscribed on another 
cylinder at right angles to the first. C. A. M. Fennell explains 
this apparent anomaly by describing such magic squares as 
Mercator’s projections, so to say, of “ magic rings.” 

The surface of these magic rings is symmetrically divided into 
quadrangular compartments or cells bv n equidistant zonal 
circles parallel to the circular axis of the ring and by n transverse 
circles which divide each of the n zones betM ijen any two neigliljour- 
ing zonal circles into n equal quadrangular cells, while the zonal 
circles divide the sections between two neighbouring transverse circles 
into n unequal quadrangular cells. The diagonals of cells which 
follow each other passing once only through each zone and .section, 
lorm similar and equal closed curves pas-sing once quite round 
the circular axis of the ring and once quite round the centre of the 
ring. The position ol each number is regarded as the intersection of 
two diagonals of its cell The number.s are most easily seen if 
the smallest circle on the surface of the ring, which circle is 
concentric with the axis, be one of the zonal circles. In a perfect 
magic ring the sum of the numbers of the cells whose diagonal form 
any one of the 2n diagonal curves aforesaid is + i) witJi or 
without increment, t.e. is the same sum as that of the numbers in 
each zone and each transverse section. But if n be 3 or a multiple 
of 3, only from 2 to n of the diagonal curves carry the sum in question, 
so that the magic rings are imperfect; and any set of numbers which 
can be arranged to make a perfect magic ring or magic square can 
also make an imperfect magic ring, e.g. the set t to to if the numbers 
1,6, IT, t 6 lie thu.s on a diagonal curve instead of in the order i, 6, rfi, 
IT. From a perfect magic ring of n“ cells containing one number 
each, n 2 distinct magic squares can be read off; as the four number.s 
round each intersection of a zonal circle and a transverse circle 
constitute corner numbers of a magic square. The shape of a magic 
ring gives it the function of an indefinite extension in all directions 
of each of the aforesaid magic squares. (C. A. M. F.) 

See F. E. A. Lucas, Rdcriations mcUhimatiques (1891-1 894) ; W. W. R. 
Ball, Mathematical Recreations (1892); W. E. M. G. Ahrens, Maihe- 
matische Unterhaltungen and Spiele (T901) ; H. C. H. Schubert 
Mathematische Mussestitnden (1900). A very detailed work is b! 
Violle, TraiU complet des carrSs magiques (3 vols., 18^7-1838)! 
The theory of " path nasiks " is dealt with in a pamphlet by C. 
Planck (190O). 

MAGINNf WILLIAM (1793-1842), Irish poet and journalist, 
was bom at Cork on the loth of July 1793. The son of a 
schoolmaster, he graduated at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1811, 
and after his father’s death in 1813 succeeded him in the school. 
In 1819 he began to contribute to the Literary Gazette and to 
Blackwood's Magazine, writing as R. T. Scott ” and “ Morgan 
O’Doherty.” He first made his mark as a parodi.st and a wnter 
of humorous Latin verse. In 1821 he visited Edinburgh, where 
he made acquaintance with the Blackwood circle. He is credited 
with having originated the idea of T^octes amhronanae, 
of which some of the most brilliaBt chapters were his. His 


connexion with Blackwood lasted, with a short interval, almost 
to the end of his life. His best story was ” Bob Burke’s Dud 
with Ensign Brady.” In 1823 he removed to London. He was 
employed by John Murray on the short-lived Representative, 
and was for a short time joint-editor of the Standard, But his 
intemperate habits and his imperfect journalistic morality pre- 
vented any permanent success. In connexion with Hugh 
Fraser he established Fraser's Magazine (1830), in which ap- 
peared his ” Homeric Ballads.” Maginn was the original of 
Captain Shandon in Pendennis. In spite of his inexhaustible 
wit and brilliant scholarship, most of his friends were eventually 
alienated by hLs obvious failings and his perdstent insolvency. 
He died at Walton-on-Thames on the 21st of August 1842. 

His Miscellanies were edited (5 vols.. New York, 1855-X857) by 
R. Shelton Mackenzie and (2 vola., London, 1885) by R. w. Montagu 
[jolmsonj. 

MAGISTRATE (Lat. magistratus, from megister, master, 
properly a public office, hence the person holding such an office), 
in general, one vested with authority to administer the law or 
one possessing large judicial or executive authority. In this 
broad sense the word is used in such phrases as “ the first magis- 
trate ” of a king in a monarchy or ” the chief magistrate ” 
of the president of the United States. But it is more generally 
applied to minor or subordinate judicial officers, whether unpaid, 
a.s justices of the peace, or paid, as stipendiary magistrates. A 
stipendiar)' magistrate is appointed in London under the Metro- 
politan Police Courts Act 1839, in municipal boroughs under the 
Municipal Corporations Act 1882, and in particular districts 
under the Stipendiary Magistrates Act 1863 and special acts. 
In London and municipal boroughs a stipendiary magistrate 
must be a barrister of at least seven years’ standing, while under 
the Stipendiary Magistrates Act 1863 he may be of five years’ 
standing. A stipendiary magistrate may do alone all acts 
authorized to be done by two justices of the peace. 

The term magistratus in ancient Rome originally implied 
the office of magister (master) of the Roman people, but 
wa.s subsequently applied also to the holder of the office, thus 
becoming identical in ser.se with magister, and supplanting ‘it 
in reference to any kind of public office. The^fiindamental 
conception of Roman magi.stracy is tenure of the imperium, 
the sovereignty which resides with the Roman people, but 
is by it conferred cither upon a single ruler for life, as in 
the later monarchy, or upon a college of magistrates for a fixed 
term, as in the Repuhliran period. The Roman theory of magis- 
tracy underwent little cliange when two consuls were substituted 
for the king; but the subdivision of Magisterial powers whicli 
('huraeterized the first centuries of the Republic, and resulted 
in the establishment of twenty annually elected magistrates of 
the people, implied some modification of this principle of the 
investiture of magistrates with supreme authority. For when 
the mugi.stracies were multiplied a distinction was drawn be- 
tween magistrates with imperium, namely consuls, praetors 
and occa.sionally dictators, and the remaining magistrates, who, 
although exercising independent magisterial authority and in no 
sense agents of the higher magistrates, were invested merely 
with an authority (potestas) to assist in the administration of the 
state. At the same time the actual authority of every magistrate 
was weakened not only by his colleagues’ power of veto, but by 
the power possessed by any magistrate of quashing the act of 
an inferior, and by the tribune’s right of putting his veto on the 
act of any magistrate except a dictator; and the subdivision of 
authority, which placed a great deal of business in the hands 
of young and inexperienced magistrates, further tended to in- 
crease the actual power as well as the influence of the senate at 
the expense of the magistracy. 

In the developed Republic magistracies were divided into two 
classes : (a) magistrates of the whole people {poptdi Romani) 
and {b) magistrates of the plehs. The former diuss is again 
divided into two sections : (a) curule and ()8) non-curule, a dis- 
tinction which rests mainly on dignity rather than on actual 
power, for it cuts across the division of magistrates according 
to their tenure or non-tenure of imperium. 
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0. The su^uitrate^ of the people---also known ais patrician magis- 
trates, probably because the older and more important of these 
magistracies could originally be held only by patncians (fl.v.)— were : 
(a) Dictator, master oi the horse (see Dictaiok), consuls, praetors, 
curulei, aediles and censors (curule) ; and (B) Quaestors, and the l)ody 
el minor maigistrates known as xxvt. vm (non<-curule) . 'i he dictator- 
ship and consulship were as old as the Republic. The hrst praetor 
was appointed in 366 b.c., a second was added in 242 b.c., and the 
number was gradually iiicr<*Hsed for provincial government until 
Sulla brought it up to eiglit, and under the early principate it grew 
to eighteen. Censorb wore first instituted in 443 b.c,, and the ^ce 
continued unchanged until its abolition by bulla, after which, though 
restored, it rapidly fell into abeyance. Curule aediles were instituted 
at the same time as the piaetorship, and continued throughout the 
Republic, 'i he quaesturship was at least as old as the Republic, 
but the number ruse during the Republic from two to twenty. Ail 
these offices except the censorship continued for administrative 
purposes during the principate, though shorn of all important powers. 

b. The plebeian magistrates had their origin in the secession oi the 
f'lfibs to Mons Sactr in 494 b.c. (see Rome : History). In that year 
tribunes of the pubs were instituted, and two aediUts were Riven 
them as subordinate ofhciaJs, who were afterwards known as plebeian 
aediles, to distinguish them from the curule magistrates of the same 
name. Both these oflfrees were abolished during the decemvirate, 
but wore restored in 449 b.c., and survived into the principate. 

The powers possessed by all magistrates alike were two ; 
that of tnforcing their enactments {coerciiio) by the exercise of 
any punishment short of capital, and that of veto (inkreessio) 
of any act of a colleague or minor magistrate. The right of 
.sunimcning and presiding over an assembly of that body of 
citizens with whose powers the magistrate was invested lay with 
the higher magistrates only in each class, with the consuls and 
praetors, and with the tribunes of the pkhs. Civil jiurisdiction 
was always a magisterial prerogative at Rome,, and criminal 
jurisdiction also, except in capital cases, the decision of which was 
vested in the people at least as early as the first year of the 
Republic, was wielded by magistrates until the establishment ol 
the various quaesiiones perpetme during the last century of the 
Republic. But in civil cases the magistrate, though controlling 
the trial and deciding matters of law, was quite distinct from 
the judge or body of judges who decided the question of fact; 
and the quaesiiones perpetuae, which reduced the magistrate in 
criminal cases to a mere president of the court, gave him a posi- 
tion inferior to that of the praetor, who tried civil cases, only 
in so far as the praetor controlled the trial in some degree by his 
formula, under which the judges decided the question of fact. 

Tenure ef magistracy was always held to depend upon tleclion 
by the body whose powers the magistrate wielded. Thus the 
magistrates of the plehs were elected by the plebeian council, j 
thos^ of the people in the Comitia {q.v,). In every case the out- 
going magistrate, as presiding officer of the elective assembly, 
exercised the important right of nominating his successor for 
election. 

See A. H. J, GreenidRe, Homan Public Life, 152 seq., 363 seq. 
(London, 1901); T. Mommsen, Hdmisches StaaisreclU,!. 11. i. (18B7). 

(A. M. Ci..) 

MAGUABECHI, ANTONK) DA MARCO (1633-^14). Uahmi 
bibliophile, was boin at Florence on the aglh of October 1653. 
He folk)wed the trade of a goldsmith until 1673^. when be received 
the appointment of librarian to the grand*dube of Tuscany, a 
post for which he had qualified himself by his vast stoves of self- 
acquired learn ng. He died cn the 4th of July 1 714, bequeathing 
his large privaU library to the grand-dnke, who in turn handed it 
over I0 the city. 

MAGLIANI, AGOSTINO (xBfq-iSqi), Italian financier^ was a 
native of l^mzino, near Salerao. He studied at Naples^ and a 
book on the philosophy of law based on Liberal principle won 
for him a post in the Neapolitan treasury. He entered the 
Italian Senate in 1871, and had already secured a reputation as 
a financial expert More his Qvestione manoUtri^ appeased in 
1874. In December 1877 he became minister of finance in the 
reconstructed Depretis ministry, and he subseq^tly held ^ 
stme^oifiice in three other Liberal cabinets. In Us second: tenure 
he caeriad through (x88o) Ale abolition of the grist tax, to take 
efiect in £884. Having to fhCe an increased eKpenditiure without 
offending the Radical electorate by unpopidar toxos, he had 


recourse to unsound methods of finance, which seriously embar- 
rassed Italian credit for some years after he finally laid down 
office in t888. He died in Rome on the 22nd of February 1891. 
He was one of the founders of the anti-socialistic “ Adam Smith 
Society at Morence. 

MAGNA CARTA, or the Great Charter, the name of the famous 
charter of liberties granted at Runnimede in June 1215 by King 
John to the Fnglish people. Although in later ages its importance 
was ei ormous.y magn fied, it difiers only m degree, not in kind, 
from other charters granted by the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings. Its greater length, however, still more the exceptional 
circumstances attendii g its birth, gave to it a position absolutely 
un que in the minds of kter generatiins ol Fnglitlimen. This 
foel ng was fostered by its many confirmations, and in sub- 
sequent ages, especially during the time of the struggle between 
the Stewart kings and the parliament, it was regarded as some- 
thing sacrosanct, embodying the very ideal of English liberties, 
which to some extent bad been lost, but which must be regained. 
Its provisiens, real and imaginary, formed the standard towards 
which Enghslimen must strive. 

The causes which led to the grant of Magna Carta are described 
in the article cn English History. Briefly, they are to be found in 
the renditions of the time ; the increas ng insularity of the Engl'sh 
barons, now no longer the holders of estates in Normandy; the 
substitution of an unpopular for a popular king, an active spur 
to the rising forces of ^scontent ; and the unprecedented de- 
mands for nKmey— demands followed, not by benour, but by 
dishonour, to the arms ol England abroad. So much for the 
gtnearal causes. The actual crisis may be said to beg n with 
the quarrel between John and Rope Innocent III. regard.ng the 
appointment of a new archbishop to the see of Canterbury. This 
was settled in May 1213, and in the new prelate, the papal 
nominee, Stephen Langtcn, wlio landed in England and absolved 
the king in the following July, the baronial party found an abk‘ 
and powerful ally. But before this event John had instituted a 
great inquiry, the inquest of service of June 1212 , for the purpose 
of find ng out how much he could exact from each of his vassals, 
a measure which naturally excited some alarm ; and then, fearing 
a baronial risi g, he had abandoned his proposed expedition into 
Wales, had takin hostages from the most prominent of his foes, 
and had sought safety in London. 

His absoluticn followed, and then he took courage. Turning 
orce more h s attention to the recovery of Normandy, he asked 
the barens for assistai ce for th's undertaking; m reply they, 
or a section of them, refused, and instead of cress ng the seas the 
king marched northwards with the intention of taking vengeance 
on his disobedient vassals, who were chiefly barons of the north 
of England. Langton followed his sovereign to Northampton 
and persuaded him, at least for the present, to refrain from any 
serious measures of revenge. Before this interview a national 
council had met at St Albans at the beg'nn'ng of Augtjst 1213, 
and this was follow ed by at other council, held in St Paubs church, 
Lendon,, later in the same month ; it was doubtless summoned by 
the archbiahop, and was attended by many oi the hi§^r clergy 
ai d a certain number of the barons. Addressing the gathering, 
Langtcn referred to the laws of Edward the Cenfessor as “ good 
law s,” which the king ought to observe, and then mentioned the 
diarter granted by Henry L on his accession as a standard of 
good government. This event has such an important bearing 
cn the issue of Magna Carta that it is not inappropriate to quote 
the actual words used by Matthew Paris in describing the incident. 
The chrcnickr represents the archbishop aa aaymg Inventa 
est queque nunc carta quaedam Htnrici pmmi regis per 

quam,. si volueritis, libertates diu amissas poteritis ad statum 
pristinum revocare.” Those present decided to contend to the 
death for their “ kingdost liberties,” and with thla the meeting 
came to an end. Nothings however, was done during the re- 
aaalnder of the year, and jedm, feelitog hits position h^ grnwni 
sitronger, went abroad esdy in 1214, and remained for some 
months in France. With h s mercenaries behind him he met with 
some small successes in hia, fight for Noitnandy, but an the si^th 
ef July he andhii ady, tihe ei^iemr Otto IV^ met witha cruslnng 
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defeat at Bouvine^ at the hands of Philip Angustus, and even die 
king himself .was compelled to recognise that his Slopes of recover- 
ing Nonxiandy were at an end. 

Meanwhile in England, which was ruled by Peter des Roches 
M justidar, the discontent had been increasing rather than 
ciimm shing, and its volume became much larger owing to an 
event of 1214. Greatly needing money for his campaign, 
John ordered another scutage to be taken from his tenants; this, 
Bioreow, was to be at the unprecedented rate of three marks on 
the knight’s fee, not as on p’‘evious occasions of two marks, 
although this latter sum had hitherto been regarded as a very high 
rate. The northern barons refused to pay, and the gathering forces 
of res.st^nce received a powerful stimulus when a little later came 
the news of the king’s humiliation at Bou\nnes. Then in October 
the beaten monarch returned to England, no course open to him 
but to how before the storm. In November he met some of his 
nobles at Bury St Edmunds, but as they still refused to pay the 
scutage no agreement was reached. At once they took another 
St^ towards the goal. With due solemnity {super majus altare) 
they swore to withdraw their allegiance from the king and to 
make war upon him, unless within a stated time he restored to 
them their rightful laws and liberties. While they were collecting 
troops in order to enforce their threats, John on his part tried to 
divide his enemies by a concession to the clerical section. By a 
charter, dated the sist of November 1214, he granted freedom of 
election to the church. However, this did not prevent the pre- 
lates from continuing to act to some extent with the barons, and 
early in January 1215 the malcontents asked the king to confirm 
the laws of Edward the Confessor and the other liberties of the 
kingdom. He evaded the request and secured a truce until 
Easter was passsd. Energetically making use of this period of 
respite, he again issued the charter to the church, ordered his 
subjects to take a fresh oath of allegiance to him, and sent to the 
pope for aid ; but neither these precautions, nor his expedient of 
taking the cross, deterred the barons from returnirigto the attack. I 
Iiji April they met in arms at Stamford, and as soon as tlie truce 
had expired they marched to Brackley, where they mot the 
royal ministers and again presented their demands. These were 
carried to the king at Oxford, but angrily he refused to consider 
them. Then the storm burst. On the 5th of May the barons 
formally rcnouncjed their allegiance to John, and appointed 
Robert Fitzwalter as their leader. Tliey marched towards 
London, while John made another attempt to delay the crisis, or 
to divide his foes, by granting a charter to the citizens of London 
(May 9, 1215), and then by offering to submit the quarreJ to a 
court of arbitrators under the presidency of the pope. But 
neither the on? nor the other expedient availed him. Arbitration 
under such conditions was contemptuously rejected, and after 
the king had ordered the .sheriffs to seize the lands and goods of 
the revolting nobles, London opened its gates and peacefully wel- 
comed the baron al army. Other towns showed also that their 
sympathies were with the insurgents, and John was forced to his 
knees. Promising to asseot to their demands, he agreed to meet 
the barons, and the gathering was fixed for the 15th of June, and 
was to take place in a meadow between Staines and Wmdsor, 
called Runnimede. 

At the famous conference, which lasted from Monday the 15th 
to Tuesday the 23rd of June, the hostile barons were present in 
laj^ge numbers.; on the other hand John, who rode over each day 
from Windsor, was only attended by a few followers. At once 
the malcontents presented their demands in a document known 
popularly as the Articles oj the Barons, more strictly as CapUula 
quae barones petunt et dominus rex concediU Doubtless this had 
been drawn up beforehand, apd was brought by the baro^iial 
leaders to Runnimede ; possibly it was identical with the document 

5 resented to the royal ministers at Brackley a few weelcs before, 
ohn accepted the Articles on the same day and at once the gre it 
seal was affixed to them. They are forty-eight in number, and 
on them Magna Carta was based, the work of converting them 
into a charter, which was regarded as a much more binding tona 
of. engawment, being taken in hand immediately. This duty 
occupied three days, negotiations between the two parties taking 
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plM over several disputed points, and it was completed bv 
Friday the 19th, when several copies of the charter were leaka. 
All then took an oath to keep its terms, and orders were tent to 
the sheriffs to publish it, and to see that its proviskais were 
observed, two or three days being taken up with making and 
sending out copies for this purpose. It should be mentioned 
that, although the charter was evidently not sealed imtH the 
19th, the four existing copies of it are dated the 15th, the dtsj 
on which John accepted the articles. 

The days between Friday the 19th and the following Tuesfday, 
when the conference came to an end, were bccupied in pror* 
viding, as far as possible, for the due execution of the reforms 
promised by the king in Magna Carta. The document itself 
provided for an elected committee of twenty-five iMrons, Whose 
duty was to compel John, by force if necessary, to kenp hw 
promises ; but this was evidently regarded as insufficient, and the 
matter was dealt with in a supplementary treaty {ConoenHo facl 0 
inter regem Angliae et barones ejusdum regni). As a guarantee of 
his good faith the king surrendered the city of London to his 
foes, while the Tower was entrusted to the neutral keeping ol the 
archbishop of Canterbuty. John then asked the barons for a 
charter that they on their part would keep the peace. This was 
refused, and although some of the bishops entered a mild protest, 
the question was allowed to drop. Regard ng an:jther matter 
also, the extent of the royal forests, the prelates made a protest. 
John and his friends feared lest the in.juiry promised into thr 
extent of the hated forest areas would be carried out too rigoi;- 
ously, and that these would be seriously curtailed, if n:)t, abolished 
altogether. Consequently, the two archbishops and their 
colleagues declared that the articles in the charter which pro- 
vided for this inquiry, and for a remedy against abuses of the 
forest laws by the king, must not be interpreted in too harsh a 
spirit. The customs necessary for the preservation of the 
fore.sts must remain in force. 

No securities, however, could bind John. Even before Magna 
Carta was signed he had set to work to destroy it, and he now 
turned to tliis task with renewed vigour. He appealed to the 
pope, and hoped to crush his enemies by the aid of foreign troops, 
while the barons prepared for war, and the prelates strove 
keep the peace. Help came first from the spiritual arm. On tlW 
24th of August 1215 Innocent III. published a bull which declared 
Mama Carta null and void. It had been extorted from the king 
by force {per vim et metum), and in the words of the bull the pope 
said compos! tionem hujusmodi reprobamus penitus et damnA' 

mus.” He followed this up by excommunicating the baromi 
who had obtained it, and in the autuflnn of 1215 the inevitablie 
war began. Capturing Rochester castle, John met with some 
other successes, and the disheartened barons invited Louis, son 
of Philip Augustus of France and afterwards king as Louis VLIL, 
to take the English crown. In spite of the veto of the pope 
Louis accepted the invitation, lanaed in England in May iar6, 
and occupied London and Winchester, the fortune of war havir^ 
in the meantime turned against John. The ** ablest and mos^. 
ruthless of the Angevins,” as J. R. Green calls this king, had not, 
however, given up the struggle, and he was still in the field when 
he was taken ill, dying in Newa^-k Castle on the X9th of October 
i;2i6. 

In its original form the text of Magna Carta was not divided 
into chapters, but in later times a division of this kind was 
adopted. This has since been retained by all commentators, the 
number of chapters being 63. 

The preamble states that the king has granted the charter on 
the advice of various prelates and barons, some of whom, in- 
cluding the archbishop of Canterbury, the papal legate PaaduU, 
and William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, are mentioned by 
name. 

Chapter I. declares that the English churCh shall he free and Shall 
enjoy freedom of election. This foUows the precedent set in fbo 
acoessioa charter of Henry 1. and in other tami charters^ aitbougii, 
it had no place in the Ajrticlist oi the BarOhS^ On the pment^op^ar 
Sion it was evidently regarded as, quite a formal and intrMq^iy 
matter, and the same remark applies to the general grant of llh^ties 
to all freemen and their heirs, with which the chapter concHifies. 
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Then follows a series of chapters intended to restrain the king 
from raising money by the harsh and arbitrary methods adopted 
in the past. These chapters^ however, only afforded protection 
to the tenants-in-chief of the (Town, and it is clear from their 
prominent position that the framers of llie charter regarded them 
as of paramount importance. 

Chapter II. fixes the amnint of the relief 1o he paid io tlie kin;,' 
by the heir of any ol his vassals. 1 Previously John, disregarding 
the custom of the ])as( , had taken as much as he could extort. Hence- 
forward he who inlierits a harony must pay he who inherits a 

knight’s fee loo shillings or less, and for siriailcr holdings less “ accord- 
ing to the anciL'iit custom of hcls.” 

Chapters JIJ, to VI. deal with the abuses of the king's privilege 
of acting as guanlian of minors and then* laiuls. Money must not 
be extorted Irom a ward when he receives his inheritance, liie j 
guardian or his servant must not take from the ward's property j 
more than a reasonable amount for his expenses and the like; on the 
contrary he must in.imtaiii the houses, estates and other belonging.*. 

Ill a proper state of eiliciency. A ward must lie allowed a reasonable 
liberty in the mat l't of marriage. He or she must not, as had been 
.so often the case lii I lie past, be forced to ni.arry sonic royal fiivounte, 
or some one who hucl paid a sum of money for the privilege. 

Chapters VII and VI J I. are for the protection of the widows of 
tenants in-cliief. On the death of her husband a widow must 
receive her rightful inlieiilance, without delay or hindrance. More- 
over she must not be compelled to ni.irry, a ])roceediri ;4 sometimes 
adopted to get her lands into the possession of a royal niinioii. 

('hajiler IX. is intended to prevent the king from collecting the 
money owing to Inin in an Oppressive manner. 

Now for 11 short time tlio do(’iimcnt leaves the great que.stions at I 
is.sue belw'een the king and the barons, and tw(j chapters are j 
devoted to protecting thi* people generally agsiinst the exactions j 
of the Jews. 

Ch}']>1er X. declares that money Ixirrowed from (he Jews shall not I 
bear interest during a minority.’ ‘ I 

Chapter XI. provides for the repayment of borrowed money to , 
the jews, and also to other creditors, '^hl.^, however, is only to be 
<lone after ciTtain Uabililies have been met out of the estate, including j 
the set vices due to the lord of the land. | 

Having thus disposed of this matter, the grievances of the barons ' 
arc again cousiciered, the vexed (juestion of scutage being dealt 
with. 

Cliaplcr XII. says that iu future no scutage or aid, beyoml the ; 
three recogniJ^^d feudal aids, shall be levied except by the con.sctU i 
of the general council of the nation {oomnutne concilium rrffni nosirt), j 
while the three rt.'cognized aids shall only l>e levied at a reasonable > 
rate. In dealing with this matter the Articles of the Barons had 
declared that aids and tallag(?s must not Ijc taken from the citizens ■ 
of London and of other places without tlie consent of the council. | 
This provision was omit ted from Magna Carta, except so far as it i 
related to aiils from the citizens of London. This chapter does not 
give the people the right to control taxation. It gives to the men 
interested a certain control over one form of taxation, and protects 
one class onlv from arl)itrar\' exactions, and that cla.ss the most ' 
powerful and the most wealthy I 

('haptcr XI IT. gives to the citizens of London :dl their ancient | 
liberties and free customs. 

Chapter XIV. provides for the assembly of (he council W'hen its 
consent is necessary for raising an aid or a .scutage. Individu.al 
.summonses must he sent to the prelates and greater lianms, while 
the lesser barons will be called together througli th'* sheiiffs and 
bailiffs. At least ffirty days' notice of the meeting mu.st be given, 
and the cause tliereof specified. No chapter corresponding to this 
is found 111 the Articles and none was inserted in the rei.s.sues of 
Magna Carta. U is very interesting, but it does not con.stitute any 
marked advance in the Instoi'v of parliament, as it merely exjiresscs 
the customary imthod of summoning a council. It doe.s not, us 
has been sometimes asserted, m any way establish a representative 
.sy.stem, as this is understood lo-dav. 

Chapter XV. extends the concessions obtained bv the greater 
barons (or theniselvi‘s to the les-ier landhoMers, th<’ tenants of the 
tenants in chief. 

Chapter XVI. declare.s that those who owe mililnrv service for 
their lands shall not l>e called upon to perform mort* than the due 
amount of such service. 

We now come to an important series of articles which deal with 
abuses in the admini.stration of justice. Henry II. made the 
royal courts of law a lucrative source of revenue, but he gave 
protection to suitors. Under his sons justice was equally, 
perhaps more, costly, whileikdequate protection was much harder 
to obtain. Here were many grievances, and the barons set to 
work to redress them. 
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Chapter XVII. declares that common pleas must henceforward 
be heard in a fixed place. This had already been to some extent 
the practice when this class of cases was heard; it was now made the 
rule. 1' rom this time suitors in this court were not put to the expense 
and inconvenience of following the kin^ from place to place. 

Chapters XVilL and XiX. deal with the three petty assizes, 
three kinds of cases regarding disputes about the possession of land. 
These must be heard in the county courts before two visiting justices 
and four knights of the shire. The hardship of attendance at the 
county courts was to some extent obviated. 

Cliapters XX. to XXll. regulate the amount of fines imposed for 
oflences against the l iw. Property necessary for one's livelihood 
must not be taken. The fines must only be imposed by the oath 
of honest men of the neighbourhood. Jn the same way earls and 
barons must only be fined by their peers, and a similar privilege is 
extended to the clergy, who, moreover, were not to be fined in accord- 
ance with the value of their benefices, but only of their other property, 
1 1 should be noticed that trial by one’s peers, as understood in Magna 
Carta, is not confined to the nobility; in every class of .society an 
accused man is punished in accordance with the verdict of his peers, 
or equals. 

Chapter XXlll. asserts that persons .shall not be compelled to 
make bridges, unles.s they are bound to do so by ancient custom. 
John hud oppressed bis subjects in this way before he visited a dis- 
trict tor purposes of sport, and the hardship was a real one. 

Chapter XXIV. di^clures that the sheritts and other officers of 
the king must not hold the pleas of the crown. This was intended 
to remjve an old and serious evil, as the sheriffs had earned a very 
bad reputation by their methods of administering justice. 

Chayiter XXV. also concerns the sheriffs. It prevents the king 
from increasing by their agency the amount of money annually due 
to him from the various counties and hundreds. The custom was 
for the king to get a fixed sum from the sheriff of each county, this 
being called the firma cumitatus^ and for the sheriff to collect this as 
best he could. Henceforward this amount must not be raised. 

Chapters XXVL and XXVII. were intended to protect the property 
of deceased persons, and also to secure the full payment of debts 
due therefrom to the crown. Other creditors were also protected, 
and the property of an intestate must be distributed to his heirs under 
the .supervision of the church. 

Chapter XXVIII . strikes a blow at the custom of purveyance. 
Royal officials must jiay lor the com and provisions which they take 
on behalf of the king. 

Chapter XXIX. says knights must not lie compelled to give money 
instead of performing castle-guard, if they are willing to perform this 
service. Castle-guard was the liability incumbent on the holders 
of some estates to serve in the garrison of the royal castles. The 
constables of these castles had adopted the custom of compelling 
these landholders to give money and not service, mercenaries being 
then hired to perforin this. 

Chapters XXX. and XXXI. forbid the royal officials to seize the 
horses or carts of freemen for transport duty, or to take wood for 
the king's buildings. 

Chapter XXX 11. says that the lands of convicted felons shall be 
handed over to the lords of such lands and not kept by the king 
beyond a year and a day. In cases of treason the king had a right 
to the forfeited lands, but he was not allowed to establish a similar 
right in cases of felony. 

Chapter XX XII 1. provided for the removal (if kydells, or weirs, 
from all English rivers. This was intended to give greater freedom 
to inland navigation, the rivers being the main highways of trade. 

Chapter XXXIV. limits the use of the writ known as Praecipe. 
This writ was one transferring cases concerning the ownership of 
pro]ierty from the courts of the feudal lords to those of the king. 
This custom, which owes its origin to Henry II., meant a loss of 
revenue to the lords, whose victory in this matter, however, was a 
step backwards. It checked temporarily the process of centralizing 
the administration of justice. 

Chapter XXXV. provides for the uniformity of weights and 
measures throughout the kingdom. 

Chapter XXXVI. promises that in future writs of inquisition shall 
be granted freely without payment of any kind. This kind of writ 
allowed a man to refer the question of his guilt or innocence to the 
verdict of his nH"'h>iours in.stead of proving liis innocence by the duel. 

Chapter XXXVII. prevents the king from administering certain 
I kinds of land when these fall into the possession of minors. In the 
. past John had evidently stretched his authority and seized lands 
i over which others had really the right of wardship. 

I Chapter XXXVII 1. prevents a bailiff from compelling an accused 
j man to submit to the ordeal without the approval of credible wit- 
I nesses. 

I Chapter XXXIX. is more important and the English rendering of 
it may be given in full. “ No freeman shall be arrested, or uetained 
in prison, or deprived of his freehold, or outlawed, or banished, or 
in any way molested ; and we will not set forth against him, nor send 
against him, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers and by the 
law of the land." The object of this was clewly to restrain John 
from arbitrary proceedings against his free subjects. The principle 
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of judgment by one's peers is asserted, and is obviously the privilege 
of every class of freemen, not of the greater lords alone. 

Ch^ter XL', simply says, “ To no one will we .sell, to no one will 
we refuse or delay, right or justice." 

Chapters XLl. and XLIl, give permission to merchants, both 
English and foreign, to enter and leave the kmgdom, except in time 
of war. They are not to pay “ evil tolls.” The privilege is extended 
to ail travellers, except the prisoner and the outlaw, and natives of a 
country with which England is at war. 

Chapter XLIII. is intended to compel the king to refrain from 
exacting greater dues from an escheated barony than were pre- 
viously due from such barony. 

Chapter XLIV. deals with the haled and oppressive fore.st law.s. 
In future attendance at the forest courts is only obligatory on those 
who have busine.ss thereat. 

Chapter XLV. says that the royal officials must know something 
of the law and must be desirous of keeping it. 

Chapter XLVl. gives to the founders of religious houses the right 
of acting as guardians of such hou.ses when they are without heads. 

Chapters XLVIl. and XLVIJI. deal again with the groat grievance 
of the royal forests. John undertakes to disforest all loreats which 
have been made in his time, and also to give up such river l^anks 
as he has seized for his own use when engaged in sjiorl. Twelve 
knights in each county are to make a thorough inquiry into all 
evil customs connected with the forests, and these are to be utterly 
aboli.shed. 

Chapter XLIX. provide.s for the restoration of hostages. John 
had been in the habit of taking the children ol powerful subjects 
as pledges for the good behaviour of their parents. 

Chupter L. .says that certain royal minions, who are mentioned 
by name, are to be removed from their othces. 

Chapter LI. says that as soon as peace is made all foreign mercen- 
aries are to be banisbed. 

Chapters Lll. and LI 11. are those in whic h the king promises to 
make amends for the injuries he has done to his barons in the past. 
He will restore lands and < astles to those who have Ix-en deprived of 
them without the judgment of their peers; he will do the same 
concerning property unlawfully seized by Henry 11. or Kichard 1. 
and now in his hands. In the latter case, however, he was allowed 
a re.spite until he returned from the project cl crusade. He promises 
also to do right concerning forests, abbeys and the wardship of lands 
which belong lawfully to others. 

Chapter LIV. prevents any one from being arrested on the appeal 
of a woman, except on a charge of causing the death of her husband. 
As a woman could not prove her case in the judicial combat, it was 
fell that the earlier practice gave her an unfair advantage. 

C'haptcr LV. provides for the remission of unjust lines. The deci- 
sion on these matters is to rest with the archbishop of Canterburj»^ 
and the twenty-five barons appointed to .see that the terms of the 
charter arc carried out. 

Chapters LVI. and LVfl. deal with the grievances of Welshmen. 
Restoration of property is promised to them practically in the same 
way as to Englishmen. Welsh law is to be used in Wales, and in 
th ‘ marches the law of the marches is to be employed. 

f'liaptcr LVIII. promises that his hostages and his cliarters .shall 
be restored to Llewellyn, prince of W^alt*s. 

Chapter LIX. pronii.ses a restoration of hostages to Alexander 1. 
king of Scotland. Riglil is also to be done to him concerning the 
lands w'hich he holds in England. 

Chapter LX. is a general statement that the aforesaid customs and 
liberties are to be observed by all clas.ses. 

Chapter LXl. provides for the execution of the royal promi.ses, 
A committee is to be formed of twenty-live barons. Then if the king 
or an\' of his servants do wrong and comjilaint is made to four of 
the twenty-five, they are to a.sk for redres.s. In the event of this 
not being granted within forty days the matter is to be referred 
to the twenty-five, who are empowered to seize the lands and pro- 
perty of the king, or to obtain justice in any other way possible. 
They must, however, spare the persons of the king, the queen and 
their children. Vacancies in the committee arc to be filled by the 
barons themselves. The twenty-five barons were duly appointed, 
their names being given by Matthew Paris. This chronicler also 
reports that another committee of thirty-eight members was ap- 
pointed to assist and control the twenty-five. S. R. Gardiner calls the 
scheme " a permanent organization for making war against the king." 

Chapter LXII. is an expression of general forgiveness. 

Chapter LXIII. repeats the promise of freedom to the English | 
church and of their rights and liberties to all. j 

Magna Carta is an elaboration of the accession charter of | 
Henry I., and is based upon the Articles of the Barons. It is, 
however, very much longer than the former charter and somewhat I 
longer than the Articles. Moreover, it differs in several particu- 
lars from the Articles, these differences being doubtless the out- 
come of deliberation and of compromise. For instance, the pro- 
visions in Magna Carta conc.eming the freedom of the church 
find no place in the Articles, while a compari.son between the two 
documents suggests that in other ways also influences favourable i 
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to the church and the clergy were at work while the famous 
charter was being framed. When one reflects how active and 
prominent Langton and other prelates were at Kunnimede the 
change is not surprising. Another difference between the two 
documents concerns the towns and the trading classes. Certain 
privileges granted to them in the Articles are not found in Magna 
(^rta, although, it must be noted, this document bestows 
exceptionally kvoured treatment on the citizens of London. The 
conclusion is that the friends of the towns and the traders wot 
less in evidence at Runnimede than they were at the earlier 
meetings of the barons, but that the neighboUrii^ Londoners 
were strong enough to secure a good price for their support. 

Magna Carta throws much light on the condition of England 
in the early 13th century. By denouncing the evil d^ds of John 
and the innovations practised by him, it shows what these were 
and how they were hated; how money had been raised, how 
forest arca.s had been extended, how minors and widows had been 
cheated and oppressed. By declaring, as it does, what were the 
laws and customs of a past age wherein justice prevailed, it 
shows what was the ideal of good government formed by John’s 
prelates and barons. Magna Carta can hardly be said to have 
introduced any new ideas. As Pollock and Maitland {History 
of English Law) say “ on the whole the charter contains little 
that is absolutely new. It is restorative.” But although mature 
study has established the truth of this proposition it was not 
alway.s so. Statesmen and commentators alike professed to And 
in Magna Carta a number of political ideas which belonged to a 
later age, and which had no place in the minds of its framers. It 
was regarded as having conferred upon the nation nothing less 
than the English constitution in its perfect and completed form. 
Sir Edward Coke finds in Magna Carta a full and proper legal 
answer to every exaction of the Stuart kings, and a remedy for 
every evil suffered at the time. Sir William Blackstone is almost 
equally admiring. Edmund Burke says “ Magna Carta, if it did 
not give us originally the House of Commons, gave us at least a 
House of (lommons of weight and consequence.” Lord Chatham 
used words equally superlative. ” Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Rights and the Bill of Rights form that code, which I call the 
Bible of the English Constitution.” Modem histories, although 
less rhetorical, speak in the highest terms of the importance 
of Magna Carta, the view of most of them being summed up in 
the words of Dr Stubbs : ” The whole of the constitutional 
history of England is a commentary on this charter.” 

Many regard Magna Carta as giving equal rights to all English- 
men. J. R. Green says ” The rights which the barons claimed for 
themselves they claimed for the nation ^t large.” As a matter of 
fact this statement is only true with large limitations. The 
villains, who formed the majority of the population, got veiy 
little from it ; in fart the only clauses which protect them do so 
because they are property — the property of their lords — and 
therefore jvaluable. I'hey get neither political nor civil rights 
under Magna Carta. The traders, too, get little, while preferen- 
tial treatment is meted out to the clergy and the barons. Its 
benefits are conflned to freemen, and of the benefits the lion’s 
share fell to the larger landholders; the smaller landholders 
getting, it is true, some crumbs from the table. It did not 
establish freedom from arbitrary arrest, or the right of the 
representatives of the people to control taxation, or trialby jury, 
or other conceptions of a later generation. 

The story of Magna C^rta after the death of John is soon told. 
On the 1 2th of November iai6 the regent William Marshal, carl 
of Pembroke, rei.ssued the charter in the name of the young king 
Henry III. But important alterations were made. War was 
being waged against Louis of France, and the executive must not 
be hampered in the work of raising money; moreover the 
personal equation had disappeared, the barons did not need to 
protect themselves against John. Consequently the chapter 
limiting the power of the crown to raise scutages and aids without 
the consent of the council vanished, and with it the complemen- 
tary one which determined the method of calling a counc^ 
Other provisions, the object of which had been to restrain John 
from demanding more money from various classes of his subjects, 
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were also deleted) and the eame fate befell such chapters as dealt 
with mere ten^porury matters. The most important of these 
was Chapter LXl., which provided for the appointment of 25 
executors to compel John to observe the charter. Ihe next 
year peace was made at lAnil)cth (Sept, n, 1217) between 
Henry III. and Ixnda and another reissue of the charter was 
promised. This promise was carried out, but two charters 
appeared, me being a revised issue of Magna Carta proper) end 
the other a separate charter dealing with the forests, all refereixes 
to which were omitted from the more important document. 
The date of this issue appears to have been the Oth of November 
1217. of a separate fore.st cliuricr at this time led 

sUbsotjiKntly to some ronfusifn. Roper of Wendover asserts 
that J(jhfi issued a separate i hartet ol this kind when Magna 
Carta appeared. 'Ibis statement was believed by subsequent 
writers until the time of Rhickstcne, who was the first to discover 
the mistake. 

As issued in 1217 Magna Carta con.si.sts of 47 chapters only, 
ft declares that I cniCforward scutages shall be taken according 
to the precedent.^ of Henry II. ’s reign. New provisions were 
introduced for the preservation of the peace — unlawful castles 
were t<» be destroyed -while others were directed towards 
making the administration of justice by the visiting justices less 
burdensome. With regard to the land and the services due 
therefrom a beginning was made of the policy which culminated 
in the statutes of Mortmain and ol Quia Emptores. The sheriffs 
were ordered to publish the revised charter on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary t2i 8. Then in February 1225 Henry 111 . again issued the 
two charters with only two slight alterations, and this is the final 
form taken by Magna C'arta, this text being the one referred to 
by Coke and the other early commentators. Subsequently the 
charters were confirmed several times by Henry 111 . and by 
Edward I., the most impc rtant occasion being their confirmation 
by Edward at Ghent in November 1297. this occasion some 
supplementary articles were added to the charter; these were 
intended to limit the taxing power of the crown. 

There are at pro on 1 In r:^j.slence four copies of Magna Carta, 
sealed with the great seal ( f King John, and several unsealed copies. 
Ot the four two are in the llrilish Museum. Both came into the 
pobboHsion 01 thf Museum witli the valuable collection of papers 
whuh had beb n ,ed to Hr Kol ert Cotton, who had obtained posses- 
sion of both. One was found in Dover castle about 1630. This was 
damaged by fire in 1731; the other is undamaged. The two other 
sealed copies belong to the catludrals of Lincoln and of ii’alisbury. 
Both were written evidently in a less burned fashion than those 
in the British Museum, and the one at Lineoln was regarded astl c 
most jierfe’ct by the ccmmissic nets who wore rc.«ponsihle for the 
appearance of i he Staiutrs of ihe Realm in 1 81 o. The British Museum 
also contains the original parchment of the Articles of the Barons. 
Magna Carta was firsi printed by Richard I'ynson in 1459. This, 
however, was not the original text, whieh evas neglected until the time 
of Blackslone, who printed the various issms of the d arter in bis 
book The Great Charter and the Chartef of the fcre.st (1739). The 
earliest commentator of note was Sir Edward Coke, who published 
bis Second Institute^ which deals with Magna Carta, ly order c’f 
the l ong rarlioment in 1(142. Modern commentators, who also 
print ihe various Icxts of the charter, are Richard 'Ihonison, An 
Hitioricrtl E&aay on ike Ma^tia Carta of Kittf; John (1829) ; C. BfmOnt, 
in bis Charles des lihcrtts an^iatses (1892); and W. Stubbs in his 
SsHci Charters (1893). A more recent book and one emliodyinp the 
results of the latest research is W. S. McKechnie, Magna Carta (1905). 
The text of Macna Carfa is also printed in the Statutes of ihe Realm 
(1810*1828), and in T Rvmcr’M Voedera (iRTf>-i8(i9). In addition to 
Blaekstone, Coke and Ihe.' e lat* r w*ntcrs, the following works mav also 
Iw eonsulied : John Rfever., IfisUry of Rnphsh Law (1783-1784); 
L. O Tike, A Constitutional History of the House of Lerds {1894); 
W. Stubbs, ConsHtutumal History of England (1897); Sir F. I’ollock 
and F. W. Maitland, The History of English Law (1893); W. S. 
Holdswofth, A History of English Law (1903), and Kate Norpate, 
John Latkland (1902). (A. W. H.*) 

MAGNA GRAECIA fteynXt) *EAXri?), the name given (first, 
apparently, in the ^6th century P.c.) to the group of Greek 
along the const of the toe of South Italy (or more Wrictly 
only from Tarentutn to I ocri, along the east coast), white 
the people were calle^ Italiotes ( IruAifotrot). The interior, 
WhkA the Greeks never stfbdued, continued to be in the hands of 
the Brtittii, ihe native mountaineers, from Whom the district 
was named in Roman times (RpetTfa also in Greek W'riters). 


The Greek colonies were established first as trading stations, 
which grew into independent cities. At an early time a trad, in 
copper was carried on between Greece and Temesa (Hcmer, Od. 
i. 181 ).* 1 he trade for a long time was chiefly m the hands of the 
Euboeans; and Cyme (Cum< e) in Cen pcnia was founded in the 
8th century b.c., when the Euboean Ljirie was still a great city. 
After this the energy of (.halcis went onward to Sicily, and the 
states of the Corinthian Gulf carried out the colcnization of Italy, 
Khegium having been founded, it is true, by Chalcis, but alter 
Messana (Zancle), and at the request of the inhabitants of the 
latter. Sybaris (721) and Crotena (703) were Arhacan settle- 
ments; Locri Epizephyrii (about 710) was sellkd by Czolian 
Locrians, so that, had it not tfcen for the Dorian colony of Taren- 
tum,lhc southern coast of Italy w culd have been entirely occupied 
I y a group of Achaean cities. Tarer.tttn (whether or no founded 
by pre-Dorian Greeks— its founders Lore llie unexplained name 
of Fartheniae) betame a Laconian colony at seme unknown date, 
whence a legend grew up connecting the Partheniae with Sparta, 
and 707 B.c. was assigned as its traditional date. Tarenlum is 
remarkable as the only foreign settlement made by the Spartans. 
It was industrial, depending largely on the purple and pottery 
trade. Ionian Greeks fleeing frr m foreign invasion founded Siris 
about 650 B.C., ai d, much later, Elea (540). 

The Italian colonics were planttd among friendly, almost 
lindrtd, rates, and grew much noie ripidly than the Sicilian 
Creek states, which bad to contend against the power of ( arthage. 
After ihe Achaean cities had combined to destroy the I< nic Siris, 
end had founded Metapentum as a c(,unterf oisc to the Dorian 
Tarentum, there seems to have been little stiife among the 
Italiotes. An Firphictyonic league, meeting in cemrr on rites at 
the temple of Hera on the Lacinian prom.ontory, fosteied a feeling 
cf unity among tb.cm. The Pythagorean ai d Elcatic sysltn.s of 
} hilosof hy had their cliief seat in Magna Graecia. Other depart- 
n.tnts of literature do not seem to have teen so mnth cultivated 
among them. The poet Ibycus, though a native of Rbeph m, h d 
a very wandering life. They sent cm pclilors to the C l)Trpic 
gam.es (aniong them the famous Milo of Cioton); anil tlie pliysi- 
cians cf( loton early in the 6th rentury(esi'’ccially in the person of 
Democedes) were reputed the lc.st in CTtece; lut politically they 
appear to have generally kept themselves separate. Cnc ship of 
C lot on, l;ow ever, fought at Salamis, though it is not recoicU d tl at 
(Teece ask(d the Italiotes for help when it sent amlassaclois to 
( elcn of Syraeuse. Mutual discord first srpped Iheprc.sperity of 
MagnuGri ccia. In 510 Croten, having defeated the Sybarites in a 
pleat I attle, tot ally (destroyed their city. Croten maintained alone 
the leading position which had bdenged jointly to the Achrean 
cities (Died. xiv. 103); but from that lim.e Magna Graecia steadily 
deiTined. In the war between Athens and Syracuse Magna 
( raciia took comparatively little part; Locri was strongly anti- 
Athenian, but Rhtgium, though it was the headquarters of the 
Athenians in 427, remained neutral in 415. Foreign enemies 
pressed heavily on it. The Lucanians and I rultirns cn the north 
captured one town after another. Dicn}siuB of Syracuse 
attacked them from the south; and after he defeated the Crolon- 
iate league and destroyed Caulcnia (389 p.c.), Tarenlum remained 
the only powerful city. Henceforth the history of Magna Graecia 
is only a record of the vicissitudes of Tarentum (({.v.). R e peated 
expeditions from Sparta and Fpirus tried in vain to prop up the 
decaying Greek states against the Lucanians and Fruttians; and 
when in 282 the Romans appeared in the Tarcntinc Gulf the end 
was close at band. The aid which Fyrrhus brought did little 
good to the Tarentines, and his final departure in 274 left them 
defenceless. During these comstant wars the Greek cities l.ad 
been steadily decaying; and in the second Funic war, when most 
of them seized the opportunity of revolting from R cnce, their very 
existence Was in some t^s annihilated. Malaaria increased in 
strength as the population diminished. We are told by Cicero 
(De ofH. 4), Magfta Grafcia fmne quidtm delete esi. Many Of the 
cities toropletely disappeared, and hardly any of them were of 
great importance under the Roman empire ; some, like Tarentum, 

' This passage should perhaps be referred to the 8th erntuty b.c. 
It is the first mention of an Italian place in a literary record. 
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maintained their existence into modem times, and in these only 
(except at Locri) have archaeolomcal investigations of any 
importance been carried on; so that there still remains a consider- 
able field for investigation. As.) 

MAGNATE (Late Lat. magnas, a great man), a noble, a 
m high position, by birth, wealth or other qualities. 7'he term 
is specifically applied to the members of the Upper House in 
Hungary, the FUrendtkaz or House of Magnates (see Hungaxy). 

MAGifBS {e. 460 B.c.), Athenian writer of the Old Comedy, a 
native of the deme of Icaria in Attica. His death is alluded to by 
Aristophanes {Equiies, 518-523, which was brouglu out in 424 
B.c.X who states that in his old age Magnes had lost the popularity 
which he had formerly enjoyed, 'fhe few titles of his plays that 
remain, such as the Frogs, the Birds, the Gall-flies, indicate that 
he anticipated Aristophanes in introducing grotesque costumes 
for the chorus. 

Sec J'. K.>ck, Comicorum atttcorum fragmenia, i. (1880); G. H. 
Bode, GeschichU dor hellenischon Dichtkunst, iii. pt. 2 (1840). 

MAGNESIA, in ancient geography the name of two cities in 
Asia Minor and of a district in eastern Thessaly, lying between 
the Vale of Tempe and the Pagasaean Gulf. 

(i) Magnesia ad Maeandrum, a city of Ionia, situated on a 
sinall stream flowing into the Maeander, 15 Roman miles from 
Miletus and rather less from Ephesus. According to tradition, 
reinforced by the similarity of names, it was founded by colonists 
from the Thessalian tribe of the Magnetos, with whom were 
associated, according to Strabo, some Cretan settlers (Magnesia 
retained a connexion with Crete, as inscriptions found there 
attest). It was thus not properly an Ionic city, and for this 
reason, apparently, was not included in the Ionian league, though 
superior in wealth and prosperity to most of the members except 
Ephesus and Miletu.s. It was destroyed by the Cimmerii in 
their irruption into Asia Minor, but was soon after rebuilt, and 
gradually recovered its former prosperity. It wiis one of the 
towns assigned by Artaxerxes to Themistocles for support in his 
exile, and there the latter end^d his days. His si atue stood in its 
market-place. Thibron, the Spartan, persuaded the Magnesians 
to leave their indefensible and mutinous city in 399 b.c. and build 
afresh at Lcucophrys, an hour distant, noted for its temple of 
.\rtemis Leucophryne, which, according to Strabo, surpassed 
that at Ephesus in the beauty of its architecture, though inferior 
in size and wealth. Its ruins were excavated by Dr K* Humann 
for the Constantinople Museum in 1891-1893; but most of the 
frieze of the temple of Artemis Leucophryne, representing an 
Amazon battle, had already been carried off by Texier (1843) to 
the Louvre, It was an octostyle, pseudo-dipteral temple of 
highly ornate Ionic order, built on older foundations by Hermo- 
genes of Alabanda at the end of the 3rd century B.c. The plat- 
form hiis been greatly overgrown since the excavation, but many 
bases, capitals, and other architectural members are visible. In 
front of the west facade stood a great altar. An immense 
peribolusvfol] is still standing (20 ft. high), but its Doric colonnade 
has vani.shed. The railway runs right through the precinct, and 
much of Magnesia has gone into its bridges and embankments^ 
South and west of the temple are many other remains of the 
Roman city, including a fairly perfect theatre excavated by 
Hiller von Gartringcn, and the shell of a large gymnasium. 
Part of the Agora was laid open by Humann, but his trenches 
have fallen in. The site is .so unhealthy that even the Circas- 
sians who settled there twenty years ago have almost all died 
off or emigrated. Magnesia continued under the kings of 
Pergamum to be one of the most flourishing cities in this part 
of Asia; it resisted Mithradates in 87 b.c., and was rewarded 
with civic freedom by Sulla; but it appears to have greatly 
declined under the Roman empire, and its name disappears 
from history, though on coins of the time of Gordian it still 
claimed to be the seventh city of Asia. 

See K. Humann, Magnesia am Maeander (1904). 

(2) MaDnesia ad Slpylum (mod. Manisa, g,v.), a city of 
Lydia about 40 m.N.E.of Smyrna on the river Hermus at the foot 
of Mt Sipylns. No mention of the town is found till 190 B.C., 
when Antiochus the Great was defeated under its walls by the 


Roman consul L. Sdpio Asiaticus. It became a dty of impor- 
tance under the Roman dominion and, though nearly destroyed 
by an earthquedee in the reign of Tiberius, was restored by that 
emperor and flourished through the Roman empire. It was one 
of the few towns in this part of Asia Minor which remained pros- 
perous under the Turkish rule. The most famous relic of antiquity 
is the “ Niobe of Sipylus ” (Suradu Tosh) on the lowest slopes of 
the mountain about 4 m. east of the town. This is a colossal 
seated Image cut in a niche of the rock, of “ Hittite origin, and 
perhaps that called by Pausanias the “ very ancient statue of the 
Mother of the Gods,” cw-ved by Broteas, son 6f TantiUus, and 
sung by Homer. Near it lie many remains of a primitive city, 
and about half a mile east is the rock-scat conjecturally identified 
witli Pausanias^ Throne of Peiops.” There are also hot springs 
and a sacred grotto of Apollo. The whole site seems to be that of 
the early “ Tantalus ” city. (D. g. H.) 

MAGNESITE, a mineral consisting of magnesium carbonate, 
WrCO.,, and belonging to the calcite group of rhombohedrhi 
carbonates. It is rarely found in crystals or crystalline masses, 
being usually compact or earlhy and intermixed with more or 
less hydrous magnesium silicate (meerschaum). The compact 
material has the appearance of unglazed porcelain, and the 
earthy that of chalk. In colour it is usually dead white, some- 
times yellowish. The hardness of the crystallized mineral is 
4; sp. gr. 3-1. The name magnesite as originally applied fcy 
J. C. Delarn^theric in 1797 included several minerals contain- 
ing magne.sium, and at the present day it is u&ed by French 
writers lor meerschaum. The mineral lias also been called 
baudisserite from the locality Baudissero near Ivrea in Pied- 
mont. Breunnerite is a ferriferous variety. 

Magnesite is a product of alteration of magnesium silicates, and 
occurs as veins and patches in serpentine, talc-schist or ^'olomite- 
rock. It is extensively mined in the island 01 Euboea in the Grecian 
Archipelago, near Salem in Madras, and in California, I .oA. 
It is principally used for the manufacture of highly refractory fire- 
bricks for lining steel furnaces and elecinc furnaces; also tor making 
plaster, tiles and artificial stone; for the preparation of magnesium 
salts (Epsum salts, &c.) ; for whitening ,paper-puip and wool; and as 
a paint. 


MAGNESIUM [symbol Mg, atomic weight 24*^^ (0 ■ 16)]. 
a metallic chemical clement. The sulphate or “ Epsom salts 
{q.v,) was isolated in 1695 by N. Grew, while in 1707 M. B. 
Valentin prepared magnesia alba from the mother liquon 
obtained in the manufacture of nitre. Magnesia woS con- 
founded with lime until 1755, when J, Black showed that the 
two substances were entirely different; and in 1808 Davy 
pointed out that it wa.s the oxide of I metal, which, however, 
he was not able to isolate. Magnesium is found widely dis- 
tributed in nature, chiefly in the forms of silicate, carbonate 
and chloride, and occurring in the minerals olivine, horfiblcttde> 
talc, asbestos, meerschaum, augite, dolomite, magnesite, car- 
nallite, kieserite and kainite. The metal was prepared (in a 
Slate approximating to purity) by A. A. B. Bussy {Jour, de 
pharm., 1829, 15, p. 30; 183D, 16, p. 142), who fused the an- 
hydrous chloride with potassium; H. Sainte Claire DevJe*S 
process, which used to be employed commercially, was essentially 
the same, except that sodium was substituted for potassium 
{Compies rendus, 1857, 44, p. 394), the product being further 
purified by redistillation. It may also be prepared by heating 
a mixture of carbon, oxide of iron and magnesite to bright 
redness ; and by heating a mixture *of magnesium ferrocyantde 
and sodium carbonate, the double cyanide formed being than 
decomposed by heating it with metallic tine. Electronic 
methods have entirely superseded the older methods, lie 
problem of magnesium reduction is in many respects similar 
to that of alunfinium extraction, but the lightness of the metal 
ks compared, bulk for bulk, with Its fused salte, afid the 
readiness with which it bums when exposed to air at hi^ 
temperatures, render the problem somewlmt more d^cult. 


Moissan foand that the oxide resisted reduction by < 
electric furnace, so that electrolysis of a fusible salt of^the mettf miiu» 
be r^rt^ to. Bunsen, In iS^a, electrolysed fused nUigii^uin 
ohionde m a porcelain cruable. Jh later processes, oanwfe (a 
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natural double chloride of magnesium and potassium) 1^ commo^y, 
after careful dehydration, been substituted ior the single chloride. 
Graetzel's process, which was at orve tune employed, consisted in 
electrolysing the chloride in a metal crutilde heated externally, the 
crucible itself forming the cathf)de, and the magnesium being de- 
loyited upon its inner surface W. Jlorchers also used an externally 
leated metal vessel as the cathode; it is provided with a supporting 
collar or flange a little below the fop, so that the upper part of il»e 
vessel IS exposed to the coolini; influence of the air, in order that a 
crust of sdidifted .salt mav there be formed, and so prevent the 
creej)ing of the elecliolyt* over the top. The carUm anode passes 
through the cover of a poireiain cylinder, open at the bottom, and 
provided with a side tube at the top to remove the chlorine formed 
during electrolysis, 'I'he operation is conducted at a dull red heat 
(about 7<>o C. or 1400' I-.), the current density being about 0*64 
amperes per .sq, in. of cathode surface, and the pressure about 
7 volts The fusing point of the metal is about 730" C. (1350" F.), 
and the magnesium is therefore reduced in the form of melted 
globules which gradualb' accumulate. At intervals the current is 
interrupted, the cover letcoved, and the temperature of the vc.ssi‘l 
raised considera.jly aU>ve tlie melting-noint ol magnesium. The 
metal i.s then ‘einovud from tlie walls with the aid oJ .in iron 
sfcrajjor, and the whole raas.s poured into a sheet iron tray, where 
it solidities. The solidified chloride is then broken up, the shots 
and fused masse, of magnesium are picked out, run together in 
u plumbago crucible without Ilux, and poured into a suitable 
mould Smaller pioce.s are thrown into a bath of melted carnallite 
and pressed together with an iron rod, the bath being then heated 
until the globules of metal float to the lop, when they may be 
removed in perforated iron ladh's, through the holes in winch the 
fused chloride can dram away, but through which tlie melted magne- 
sium cannot p:i.ss by reason of its high surface tension. The globules 
lire then re-melted. F. Oeltel {Zeit. /. Elehtrochem., 1895, 2, p. 394) 
recommends the electrolytic preparation from carnallite; the mineral 
should be freed from water and sulphates. 

Magnesium is a .silvery white metal po.s.ses.sing a high lustre. 
It is malleable and ductile. Sp. gr. 1*75. It pre.serves its 
lustre in dry air, but in moist air it becomes tarnished by the 
formation of a film of oxide. It melts at 6327° ('. (C. T. Hoy- 
cock and F. H. Neville), and boils at about 1100° C. Magne.sium 
and its salts are diamagnetic. It bums brilliantly when heated 
in air or oxygen, or even in carbon dioxide, emitting a brilliant 
white light and leaving a residue of magne.sia, MgO. The 
light is rich in the violet and ultra-violet rays, and consequently 
is employed in photography. The metal is also used in pyro- 
techny . It ^Iso bums when heated in a current of steam, which 
it decomposes with the liberation of hydrogen and the formation 
of magnesia. At high temperatures it act.s as a reducing agent, 
reducing silica to silicon, boric acid to boron, &c. (H. Moissan. 
Comptes rendus, 1892, 114, p. 392). It combines directly witli 
nitrogen, when heated in the gas, to form the nitride MggN,j (see 
Ar(;on). It is rapidly dissolved by dilute acids, with the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen and the formation of magnesium salts. It 
precipitates miinv metals from solutions of their .salts. 

Magnesium Oxide, magnesia, MgO, occurs native as the mineral 
peridasc, and is formed when magnesium burns in air; it may also 
lie prepared by the gentle ignition of the hydroxide or carbonate. 
It is a non-volatile and almo.'it infusitile wliite powder, which slowly 
nlisorbs moisture and carbon dit.xide from air, and is readily 
soluble in dilute acids. On account of its refractory nature, it is 
employeil lu the manufacture ot crucibles, furnace liiiings, Ac. 11 
is also used in making hydraulic cements A cry.slalliiie form was 
obtained by M. How&^nl {Abst. J. C. S., IQ07, ii. p. 621) by fusing 
the oxide and sulphide in the electric furnace. Magnesium hvdroxide 
MgfOH),, occurs native ns the minerals brucite and n^malitc, and 
is prepared by precipitating solutions of magnesium salts by means 
of caustic soda or potash. An arlilicial brucite was prepared by 
A. de Schulten {Comptrs rrndtis, 1885, loi, p. 72) by boiling magnes- 
ium chloride with caustic potash and allowing the solution to cool. 
Magnesium hydroxide is a white amorphous solid which is only 
slightly soluble in water; the solubility is, however, greatly in- 
creased by ammonium salts. It possesses an alkaline reaction and 
absorbs carbon dioxide. It is emiiloyed in the manufacture of 
cements. 

When magnesium is heated in fl marine or chlorine or in the vapour 
of bromine or iodine there is a violent reaction, and the corresponding 
hahde compounds arc formed. With the exception of the fluoride, 
these substances are readily soluble in water and are deliquescent. 
The fluoride is Itiund native as sella'ite, and the bromide and iodide 
occur in sea water and in many mineral springs. The most im- 
portant of the halide salts is the chloride which, in the hydrated form, 
nos the formula ‘ It may be prepared by dissolving 

the metal, its oxide, hydroxide, or carhlonate in dilute hydrochloric 
acid, or by mixing concentrated solutions of magnesium snlDhatr end 
common salt, and cooling the mixture rapidly, when the less soluble 


sodium sulphate separates first. It is also formed as a by-product 
in the manufacture oi potassium cliiondc irom carnallite. The 
hydrated salt loses water on heating, and partially decomposes 
into hydrocliloric acid and magnesium oxycnlorides. To ootain 
the anhydrous salt, the double magnesium ammonium chloride, 
M^Cl/NHjCl'tiHjjO, IS prepared by adding ammonium chloride to a 
solution of magnesium chloride. The solution is evaporated, and the 
re.sidue strongly heated, when water and ammonium chloride are 
expelled, and anhydrous ma';nesiiini chloride remains. Magnesium 
chloride readily funns double salts witii the alkaline chlundcs. A 
strong solution of the cliloride made into a thick paste with calcined 
magnesia sets in a few hours to a hard, stone-hke mass, which contains 
an oxychloride of varying composition. Magnesium oxychloride when 
ht ated to redness in a current of air evolves a mixture of hydro- 
chloric acid and chlorine and leaves a residue of magnesia, a reaction 
which 18 employed in the Weldon-Fechiney and Mond processes for 
the manufacture of chlorine. 

Magnesium Carbonate^ MgCO^. — The normal salt is found native 
as the mineral magnesite, and in combination with calcium carbonate 
as dolomite, whilst hydromagnesite is a basic carbonate. U is not 
possible* to prepare the normal carbonate by precipitating magnesium 
salts with sodium carbonate. C. Mangnac has prepared it by 
the action of calcium carbouale on magnc.sium chloride. A salt 
MgCOj,-3n^O or Mg(C0.,H)(0H)-2l-l30 may be prepared from the 
carbonate by dissolving it m water charged with carbon dioxide, and 
then reducing the pressure (W. A. Davis, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1906, 
25, p 788) . The carbonate is not easily soluble in dilute acids, but 
IS readily soluble in water ooutaining carbon dioxide. Magnesia 
alba, a white bulky precipitate obtained by adding sodium carbonate 
to Ensom salts, is a mixture of Mg(C0.,H)(5H)'2H.,0, Mg(CO.,H)(OH) 
and Mg(Oll).j. It is almost insoluble in water, but readily dissf»lves 
in ammonium salts. 

Magnesium Phosphates . — By adding sodium pho.sphate to mag- 
nesium sulphate and allowing the mixture to stand, hexagonal 
needles of MgHP047H.p are deposited. The normal phosphate, 
Mg^PoOn, is found in some guanos, and as the mineral wagiierite. 

1 1 may be prepared by adding normal sodium phosphate to a mag- 
ni.'.siuiii salt and boiling the precipitate with a solution of magnesium 
‘nilpbate. It is a white amorphous powder, readily soluble in acids. 
Magnesium ammonium phosfmate, MgNHjPO^’fiH.p, is found as the 
mineral struvite and in some guanos; it occurs also in urinary catcuh 
and is formed in the putrefaction of urine. It Is prepared by adding 
stKliuin phosphate to magne.sium suhihule in the presiTice of ammonia 
and ammonium chloride. When neated to 100® C., it loses five 
moleciilc.s of water of cr^^slallization, and at a higher temperature 
loses the remainder of the water and also ammonia, leaving a residue 
of magnesium pyrophosphate, Mgj^Pp.;. Magnesium Nitrate, 
Mg(N0.,).,*()U20, is a colourless, delique.scent, crystalline solid ob- 
tained by dissolving magnesium or its carbonate in nitric acid, and 
concentrating the solution. The cry.slals melt at 90® C. Magnesium 
Nitride, Mg;,N._,, is obtained as a greenish-yellow amorphous mass by 
passing a current of nitrogen or ammonia over heated magnesium 
(F. Briegleb and A. Geutlier, Ann., 1802, 123, p. 228; see also W. 
Eidmann and L. Moescr, Ber., 1901, 34, p. 390). When heated in 
dry oxfvgen it becomes incandescent, forming magnesia. Water 
decomposes it with liberation of ammonia and formation of mag- 
nesium hydroxide. The chlorides of nickel, cobalt, chromium, iron 
and mercurv' are converted into nitrides when healed with it, whilst 
the clUorides of copper and platinum arc reduced to the metals (A. 
Smits, liec. Pays has, 1890, 15, p. 135). Magnesium sulphide, MgS, 
may be obtained, mixed with some unaltered metal and some 
magnesia, as a hard brown mass by heating magnesia, in sulphur 
vapour. It slowly decomp.ses in moist air. Magnesium sulphate, 
MgSO„ occurs (With IH.O) as Kiesinte. .\ hexahydrate is also 
known. The .vUt may be obtained Irom Kiesente: formerly it 
was prepared by treating magnesite or dolomite with stilpliuric 
acid. 

Organic Compounds . — By heating magnesium fllings with methyl 
and ethyl iodides A. Cahours {Ann. chim. phys., i860, 58, pp. 5, 10) 
obtained magnesium methyl, Mg(CH2).j, and magnesium ethyl, 
Mg(C,H,,) ,, as colourless, strongly smelling, mobile liquids, which are 
^ntaneously inflammable and are readily decomposed by water. 
The compounds formed by the action of magnesium on alkyl iodides 
in the cold have been largely used in synthetic organic 
chemistry since V. Grignard {Comptes rendus, 1900 el 
.seq.) observed that magnesium and alkvl or aryl halides ^ ^ 
combined together in presence of anhydrous ether at ordinary 
temperatures (with the appearance of brisk boiling) to form com- 
pounds of the type RMgX (R - an alk^rl or arvl group and X - halo- 
gen). These compounds are insoluble in ether, are non-inflammable 
and exceedingly^ reactive. A. V. Baeyer {Ber., IQ02, 35, p. 1201) 
regards them as oxonium salts containing tetravalent oxygen 
(('JId,.: 0 :(MgR)(X), whilst W. Tschelinzeff {Ber., 190O, 39, p. 773) 
considers tliat they contain two molecules of ether. In jireparing 
the Grignard reagent the commencement of the reaction is acceler- 
ated bv a trace of iodine. W. Tschelinzeff {Ber., 1904, 37, p. 4534) 
showed that the ether may be replaced by benzene containing a 
small quantity of ether or anisole, or a few drops of a tertiary amine. 
With unsaturated alkyl halides the products are only slightly .soluble 
in ether, and two molecules of the alkyl compound are brought into 
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the reaction. Th^ are very unstable, and do not react in the 
normal manner. (V. Grignard and L. Tisaier, Comptes rendus, 1901, 
132, p. 558.) - 

The ^oducts formed by the action of the Grignard reagent with 
the various types of organic compounds are usually thrown out of 
solution in the form of c^stalline precipitates or as thick oils, and 
are then decomposed by ice-cold dilute sulphuric or acetic acids, the 
magnesium being removed as a basic halide salt. 

ApplicaHons . — ^For the formation ot primary and secondary alcohols 
see Aldehydbs and Ketones. Fonnaldehyde behaves abnonnally 
with magnesium benzyl bromide (M. Tifteneau, Comptes rendus^ 
1903. 1371 p. 573) » forming ortho- tolylcarbinol, CHa*C,jH4 CIl90H, 
and not benzylcarbinol, C-HaCHg CHaOH (cf. the reaction of form- 
aldehyde on phenols : O. Manasse, ifsr., 1894, 27, p. 2904). Acid 
esters yield carbinols, many of which are unstable and readily pass 
over into unsaturated compounds, especially when warmed, with 
acetic anhydride ; R C09RfR')9 K:C*OMgX^(R^).^:C OH. 

Formic ester yields a secondary alcohol under similar conditions. 
Acid chlorides behave in an analogous nvanner to esters (Grignard 
and Tissier, Comptes temdus, 190X, 132, p. 083). ^ Nitriles yield 
ketones (the nitrogen being clixamated as ammonia) , the best yields 
being given by the aromatic nitriles (E. Blaise, ibid., 1901, 133, p, 
1217) : R*CN->RR':C:NMgI-*R‘CO R'. Acid amides also react 
to form ketones (C. B^is, ibid., 1903, 137, 575) : 

RCONH2-*-RR':C(OMgX)*NHMgX4R'H-^R-COR'; 
the yield increases with the complexity of the organic residue of the 
acid amide. On passing a current ot dry carbon dioxide over the 
reagent, the gas js abrorbed and the resulting compound, when 
decom)x>scd by dilute acids, yields an organic acid, and similarly 
with carbon ox y sulphide a Ihio-acid is obtained : 

RMgX-^ CO,MgX-^R CO.jH ; COS-^CSiOMgXj R-^R CSOH. 
A. Klages (J3er., 1902, 35, pp. 2633 ct seq.) ha.s shown that if one u.ses 
an excess of magnesium and of an alkyl halide with a ketone, an 
ethylene derivative is formed. The reaction appears to be per- 
fectly general unless the ketone contains two ortho-substituent 
groups. Orgauo-metallic compounds can also be prepared, for 
example 

SnBrj + 4MgBrC„H„ 4MKBr.j + Sn(CVlj4. 

For a summary see A. McKenzie, D. A. Hep. 1907. 

Detection. — The magnesium salts may be detected by the white 
precipitate formed by adding .sodium phosphate (in the pre.sence of 
ammonia and ammonium chloride) to their solutions. The .same 
reaction is made use of in the quantitative determination of magne- 
siifln, the white precipitate of magnesium ammonium phosphate being 
converted l)y ignition into magnesium pyrophospliate and weighed 
as such. The atomic weight of magnesium has been determined 
by many observers. J. Berzelius {Ann. chim. phys., 1820, 14, p. 
375) » hy converting the oxidt into the sulphate, obtained the value 
12*62 for the equivalent. R. 1*^. Marchand and T. Schecrer {Jour, 
prakt. Chem., 1850, 50, p. 358), by ignition of the carlionate, obtained 
the value 24 00 for the atomic weight, whilst C. Marignac, by con- 
verting the oxide into the sulphate, obtained the value 24-37. T. W. 
Richards and H. G. Parker {Zeit. anorg. Chem,, 1897, ^3» P* 81) have 
obtained the value 24*365 (O - i()). 

Medicine. — These salts of magnesium may be regarded as the 
typical saline purgatives. Then aperient action is dependent 
upon the minimum of irritation of the bowel, and is exercised 
by their abstraction from the blood of water, which passes 
into the bowel to act as a diluent of the salt. The stronger 
the solution administered, the greater is the quantity of water 
that passes into the bowel, a fact to be borne in mind when 
the salt is administered for the purpose of draining superfluous 
fluid from the system, as in dropsy. The oxide and carbonate 
of magnesium are also invaluable as antidotes, since they 
form insoluble compounds with oxalic acid and salts of mercury, 
arsenic, and copper. The result is to prevent the local corrosive 
action of the poison and to prevent absorption of the metals. 
As alkaloids are insoluble in alkaline solutions, the oxide and 
carbonate — especially the former — ^may be given in alkaloidal 
poisoning. The compounds of magnesium are not absorbed 
into the blood in any appreciable quantity, and therefore exert 
no remote actions upon other functions. This is fortunate, as 
the result Of injecting a solution of a magnesium salt into a 
vein is rapid poisoning. Hence it is of the utmost importance 
to avoid the use of salts of this metal whenever it is neces- 
sary — as in diabetic coma — to increase the alkalinity of the 
blood rapidly. The usua 4 doses of the oxide and carbonate of 

are from half a drachm to a drachm. 

MAOMBTinL The present article is a digest, mainly from 
an experimental standpoint, of the leading f^.and pnncii^ 
of ^kiagnetic science. It is divided into the following sections : 


t. General Phenomena. 

2. Terminolo^ and Elementary Principles. 

3. Magnetic Measurements. 

4. Magnetisation in Strong Fields. 

5. Magnetisation in Weak Helds. 

6. Changes of Dimensions attending Magnetisatioii. 

7. Effects of Mechanical Stress on Magnetization. 

8. Ejects of Temperature on Magnetism. 

9. Magnetic Properties of Alloys and Compounds of Iron. 

10. Miscellaneous Effects of Magnetizatioxi 

Electric Conductivity — Effect — Electro-Thermal Rela- 
tions — Thermoelectric Quality — Elasticity — Chemical and 
Voltaic Effects. 

11. Feebly Susceptible Substances. 

12. Molecular Theory of Magnetism. 

13. Historical and Chronological Notes. 

Of these thirteen sections, the first contains a simple descrip- 
tion of the more prominent phenomena, without mathematioai 
symbols or numerical data. The second includes definitions of 
technical terms in common use, together with so much of the 
elementary theory as is necessary for understanding the expori* 
mental work described in subsequent portions of the article; a 
number of formulae and results are given for purposes of refer- 
ence, but the mathematical reasoning by which they are obtained 
is not generally detailed, authorities ^mg cited whenever the 
demonstrations are not likely to be found in ordinary textbooks. 
The subjects discussed in the remaining sections are sufficiently 
indicated by their respective headings. (See also Electro* 
MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL MaONETISM, MAGNETO-OpTICS and 
Units.) 

I. General Phenomena 

Pieces of a certain liighly esteemed iron ore, which consists 
mainly of the oxide Fcj)04, are sometimes found to possess 
the power of Attracting small fragments of iron or steel. Ore 
endowed with this curious property was well known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who, because it occurred plentifully 
in the district of Magnesia near the Aegean coast, gave it 
the name of magnes, or the Magnesian stone. In English- 
speaking countries the ore is commonly known as magneHte, 
and pieces which exhibit attraction us magnets; the cause to 
which the attractive property is attributed is called magnetism, 
a name also applied to the important branch of sSence which 
has been evolved from the study of phenomena associated with 
the magnet. 

If a magnet is dipped into a mass of iron filings and with- 
drawn, filings cling to certain parts of the stone in moss-like 
tufts, other parts remaining bare. There are generally two 
regions where the tufts are thickest, and the attraction therefore 
greatest, and between them is a zone in which no attraction is 
evidenced. The regions of greatest attraction have received 
the name of poles, and the line joining them is called the axis 
of the magnet; the space around a magnet in which magnetic 
effects are exhibited is called the field of magnetic farce, or the 
magmtic field. 

Up to the end of the 15th century only two magnetic phe* 
nomena of importance, besides that of attraction, had wen 
observed. Upon one of these is based the principle of the 
mariner’s compass, which is said to have been known to the 
Chinese as early as 1100 b.c., though it was not introduced 
into Europe until more than aooo years later: a ma^t 
supported so that its axis is free to turn in a horizontal pwe 
will come to rest with its poles pointing approximately north 
and south. The other phenomenon is mentioned by 
and Roman writers of the ist century ; a piece of irpn, whw 
brought into contact with a magnet, or even held near one, 
itself becomes ‘"inductively” niagnetized, and ftcquirei the 
power of lifting iron. If the iron is soft and fairly pure, it loses 
its attractive property when removed from the neighborhood 
of the magnet ; if it is hard, some of the induced 
is permanently retained, and the piece becomes an aitificial 
ma^et. Steel is much more retentivn of magnetism than any 
ordinary iron, and some form of steel .is now always used 
making artificial magnets. Magnetism may be imparted tp a 
bar of hardened steel by stroking it Wverai times ^ 

xvii, ixV 
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end, always in the same direction, with one of the poles of a 
mapiet. Until 1820 all the artificial mamcts in practical use 
derived their virtue, directly or indirectly, from the natural 
magnets found in the earth ; it is now recognized that the 
source of all magnetism, not excepting that of the magnetic 
ore itself, is electricity, and it is usual to have direct recourse 
to electricity for producing magnetization, without the inter- 
mediary of the magnetic ore. A wire carrying an «l^tric 
current is surrounded by a magnetic field, and if the wire is 
bent into the form of an elongated coil or spiral, a field having 
certain very useful qualities is generated in the interior, A bar 
of soft iron introduced into the coil is at once magnetized, the 
magnetism, however, disappearing almost .completely as soon 
as the current oeases to flow. Sucli a combination constitutes 
an dectromapiety a valuable device by means of which a magnet 
can be instantly made and unmade at will. With suitable 
arrangements of iron and coil and a sufficiently strong current, 
the intensity t-f Uie temporary m^metization may be very high, 
and electromagnets c^ble of lifting weights of several tons 
arc in daily use in engineering works (see Electromagnetism). 
If the bar inserted into the coil is of hardened steel instead of 
iron, the magnetism will be less intense, but a larger proportion 
of it will be retained after the current has be«i cut off. Steel 
magnets of great strength and of any convenient form may be 
prepared either in this manner or by treatment with an electro- 
magnet ; hence the natural magnet, or lodestone as it is commoiff y 
called, is no longer of any interest except as a scientific 
curiosity. 

Some of the principal phenomena of magnetism may bo 
demonstrated with very little apparatus; much may be done 
with a small bar-magnet, a pocket compass and a few ounces 
of iron filings, Steel articles, such as knitting or sewing needles 
and pieces of flat spring, may be readily magnetized by stroking 
them with the bar-magnet; after having produced magnetism 
in any number of other bodies, the magnet will have lost nothing 
of its" own virtue. The compass needle is a little steel magnet 
balanced upon a pivot ; one end of the needle, which always 
bears a drstiriguishing mark, points approximately, but not in 
general to the north, ^ the vertical plane through the 

direction of the needle being termed the magnetic meridian. 
The bar-magnet, if suspended horizontally in a paper stirrup 
by a thread of unspun silk, will also come to rest in the magnetic 
meridian with its marked end pointing northwards. The 
north-seeking end of a magnet is in Englisli-speaking countries 
called the north pole and the- other end the south pole; in France 
the names are interdhanged. If one pole of the bar-magnet 
is brought near the compass, it will attract the oppjjsite pole 
of the compassmeedle ; and the magnetic action will not be 
sensibly affected by the interposition between the bar and the 
compass of any ‘substance whatever except iron or other mag- 
netizable metal. The poles of a piece of magnetized steel may 
be at once distinguished if the two ends are successively pre- 
sented to the compass; that end which attracts the south pole 
of the compass needle (and is therefore north) may be marked 
for eacy identification. 

Similar magnetic poles are not merely indifferent to each 
other, but exhibit actual repulsion. This con be more ^sily 
shown if the compass is replaced by a magnetized knitting 
needle, supported horizontally by a thread. Tbe north pole 
of the bnr-magnet will repel the north pole of the suspended 
needle, and there will likewise be repulsion between the two 
south poles. Such experiments as these demonstrate the 
fundamental law that like poles rtpd each other ; unlike poles 
ai&art. It follows that between two neighbouring magnets, 
the poles of which are regarded as centres Of force, there must 
always In* four forces in action. Denoting the two pairs of 
nUHgnetic poles by S and N', .S', there is atttafction between 
and between S' ahd N'; repulsion between N and N', 
and betMreen S and S'. Heniefe it is not very easy to detefttifee 
expirtmentolly the law <^| thagnetic force between poles. The 

‘ In I^iadon in ipio the needle pointed about 16* W. of the 
geographic north. (See TBRaasTRiAL MACNStisv.) 


difficulty was overcome by C. A. Coulomb, who by using veiy 
long and thin magnets, so arranged that the action of their 
distant poles was negligible, succeeded in establi^ing the jaw, 
which has since been confirmed by more accurate snethods, 
that the force of atif action or repulsion exerted between ftoo magnetic 
poles varies inversely as the square of the distance between them* 
Since the poles of different magnets differ in strength, it is 
important to agree upon a definite unit or atandard of reference 
in terms of which the strength of a pole may be numerically 
specified. According to the recognized convention, the unit 
pole is that which acts upon an equal pole at unit distance 
widi unit force : a north pole is reckoned as positive ( + ) and 
a South pole as negative ( - ). Other conditions remaining 
unchanged, the force between two poles is proportional to 
product .of their strengths; it is repulsive or attractive according 
as the signs of the poles are like or unlike. 

If a wire of soft iron is substituted for the suspended magnetic 
needle, either pole of the bar-m^et will attract either end of 
the wire indifferently. 'The wire will in fact become temporarily 
magnetized by induction, that end of it which is nearest to the 
pole of the magnet acquiring opposite polarity, and behaving 
as if it were the pole of a permanent magnet. Even a permanent 
magnet is susceptible of induction, its polarity becoming thereby 
strengthened, weakened, or possibly reversed. If one pole of a 
strong magnet is presented to the like pole of a weaker one, 
there will be repulsion so long as the two are separated by a 
certain minimum distance. At shorter distances the magnetism 
induced in the weaker magnet will be stronger than its permanent 
magnetism, and there will be attraction; two magnets with 
their like poles in actual contact will always cling together unless 
the like poles are of exactly equal strength. Induction is an 
effect of the field of force associated with a magnet. Magnetic 
force has not merety the property of acting upon magnetic 
poles,^t has the additional property of producing a phenomenon 
known as magnelic induction, or magnetic flux, a physical con- 
dition which is of the nature of a flow continuously circulating 
through the magnet and the space outside it. Inside the magnet 
the course of the flow is froffi the south pole to the north pole; 
thence it diverges through the surrounding space, and again 
converging, re-enters the magnet at the south pole. When the 
magnetic induction flows through a piece of iron or other mag- 
netizable substance placed near the magnet, a south pole is 
developed where the flux enters and a north pole where it 
leaves the substance. Outside the magnet the direction of the 
magnetic induction is generally the same as that of the magnelic 
force. A map indicating the direction of the force in different 
parts of the field due to a iwagnet may be constructed in a 
very simple manner. A sheet of cardboard is placed above the 
magnet, and some iron fihngs are sifted thinly and evenly over 
the surface : if the cardboard is gently tapped, the filings will 
arrange themselves in a series of curves, os shown in fig. 1. 
This experiment suggefsted to 
Faraday the conception of 
“lines of force,” of which the 
curves formed by the filings 
afford a rough indication ; 

Faraday’s lines are however 
not confined to the plane of 
the cardboard, but occur in 
the whole of the space around 
the magnet. A line of force 
may be defined as an imaging 
line so drawn that its direction 
at every point of its course 
coincides with the directiofn of 
the hiagnetic force at that 
point, ^fough any point In the field one such line can be 
drawn, tfut not more than one, for forci obviously cknnot 
have more than one direction; the lines tberefora newer 
intersect. A line of force is lugaided ia» 
north pole towards tiife south pole of the magnet, its divectkiii 
b^g that In wiyi on isolated north pole would be urged dong 
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it. A south pole would ;he ut^cJ oppositely to the conventiona;! 

directioij ** of tho line; hence it follows that a very small 
magnetic needle, if placed in the field, would tend to set itself 
along or tangentially to the Hne of force passing tlu'ough its 
centre, as may approximately verified if the compass be 
placed among the on the cardboard. In the internal 
field of a long coil of wire carrying an electric current, tlie lines 
of force ^e, except near the ends, parallel to the axis of the 
coil, and it is chiefly for this reason that the field due to a coil 
is particularly well adapted for inductively magnetizing iron 
and steel. The older operation of magnetizing a steel bar by 
drawing a nu^petic pole along it merely consists in exposing 
successive portions of the bar to the action of the strong field 
near the pole. 

Faraday's lines not only show the direction of the magnetic 
force, but also serve to indicate its magnitude or strength in 
different paits of the field. Where the lines are (Towded to- 
gether, as in the neighbourhood of the poles, the force is greater 
(or the field is stronger) than where they are more widely 
separated; hence the strength of a field at any point can be 
accurately specified by reference to the concentration of the 
lines. The lines presented to the eye by the scattered filings 
lire too vague and ill-defined to give a satisfactory indication 
of the field-strength (see Faraday, Experimental Researches, 
^ 3^37) though they show its direction clearly enou^. It is 
however easy to demonstrate by means of the compass that the. 
force is much greater in some parts of the field than in others. 
Lay the compass upon the cardboard, and observe the rate 
ut which its needle vibrates after being di.splaccd from its 
position of equilibrium; this will vary greatly in different 
regions. When the compass is far from tlje magnet, the vibra- 
tions will be comparatively slow; when it is near a pole, they 
will be exceedingly rapid, the frequen(y of the vibrations 
varying as the square root of the magnetic force at the spot. 
In a refined form this method is often employed for measuring 
the intensity of a magnetic field at a given plac.e, just as the 
intensity of gravity at different parts of the earth is deduced 
from observations of the rate at which a pendulum of known 
length vibrates. 

It is to the non-uniformity of the field surrounding a magnet 
that the apparent attraction between u magnet and a magnetiz- 
al.)le body such as iron is ultimately due. This was pointed out 
bv W. Thomson (afterwards T.ord Kelvin) in 1847, as the result 
of a mathematical investigation undertaken to explain Faraday’s 
experimcntii .1 observations. If the inductively magnetized body 
lies in a part of the field wliich liappens to be uniform there will 
be no resulting force tending to move the body, and it will not 
be attracted.” If however there is a small variation of the 
force in the space occupied by the body, it can be shown that 
the body will be urged, not necessarily towards a mapietic 
pole, but towards places of stronger magnetic force. It will not 
in general move alrmg a Hne of force, as would an isolated pde, 
but will follow the direction in which the magnetic force increases 
most rapidly, and in so doing it may cro,ss the lines of force 
obliquely or even at right angles. 

If a magnetized needle were supported so that it could move 
freely about its centre of gravity it would not generally settle 
with its axis in a horizontal positioh, but would come to rest 
with its north-seeking pole eitto higher or lower than its centre. 
For the practioai observation of this phenomenon it is usual to 
emplbj^ a needle which can turn freely in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian upon a horizontal axis passing through the centre 
of gravity of the needle. The ^gle which the ma^etic axis 
makes with the plane of the horizon, is called the inclination or 
dip. Along. an irregular line encircling the earth in the neigh- 
bourhood ^ the geographical ^ator the needle , takes up a 
horizontal position, and the dip is xero. At places, north of this 
line^^Wl^ch ;is caHed the ma^gi^e ^pmior, thb north end of the 
nea# poinltkj 'ffidunation^ gefierally hecomihg 

greater with' incraaaed diiManoe from the equator. Witiun a 
certain small area in the Arctic Circle (about 97° W. long., 70® N. 
lat.) the norrii T)ote'of the needle ’points ’rertiDafly downwards, 


the dqi being 9o^ South of the magllrticicqimtot^ 
end of the nett^ ia ahviQ^ iuchned dchvin^^ 
spot within the Antateric Orofc (1481^ K lo^^ 74^fii- iat;»> WheliB 
the needle again stands tertkaily , but withi its ndrth end difheted 
upwards. AH these observations may be accounted ior by the 
fact firet recognixed by W. Gilbert in 1600, that the eatth itself 
is a great magnet, having its poke at the tiro iplaoesiwhere^Ahe 
dipping needle is vertical. To be consktent with the teitriiitjbJQgpr 
adopt^ in Britain, it is necessary to nganL the pole which is 
geu^aphically north as being the south pole of the terreatfrial 
magnet, and that which is geographically south as the north 
pole; in practice however the names assigned to the tembtrial 
magnetic poles correspond with thpir geographical, ^situationa. 
Within a limited space, such as that cotitaini^ in. a zoom,. ^e 
^ field due to the earth's magnetism is sensibly uniform,' the lines 
of force being parallel straight lines inclined to thehoriwnat^e 
angle of dip, which at Greenwich in 19*0 was about 67^ Itia 
by the horizunlal component of the earth’s tetai force .that tbp 
compass-needle is directed. 

The magnets hitherto considered have been assume^ to.hav^ 
each two poles, the one north and the other south, j .It is possible 
that there may be more than two. If, for example, a emitting 
needle is stroked with the south pole of a magnet, the strokes 
being ^ected from the middle of the needle towards the 1 two 
extremities alternately, the needle will acquire .a north pole, JUt 
each end and a south pole in the middle. By suitably miodifyiiig 
the monipulaition a further numl)er of consequent pkes^ aa thdy 
are caUed, may be developed. It is also possible that a magnet 
may have no poles at aJU. Let a magnetic pde he drawn 
several times around a uniform steel ring, so that every pgtt 
of the ring may be successively subjected to the magnetic fojwe. 

, If the operation has been skilfully performed the ring Ji^ve 
no poles and will not attract iron filings. Yet it wiH.be mag- 
netized; for if it is cut through and the cut ends ere drawn 
apart, each end will be found to exhibit polarity, .^aini a 
steel wire through which an electric current has been passed 
will be ma^tized, but so long as it is free from stress it will 
give no evidence d magnetization; if, however, the wire is' 
twisted, poles will be developed at the stwo endSfj^r reasons 
which will be explained later. A wire or rod ini. tme condition 
is said to be circularly magnetized) it may be regarded gs, -con- 
sisting of an indefinite number of elementary ri^g-magnets, 
having their axes coincident witii the axis of the Wife and their 
planes at right angles to it. But no magnet can have a single 
pole; if there is one, there must also be at least a second, of 
the opposite sign and of exactly equol'strength. Lot a mag’- 
netized knitting needle, having north and south po)eh at the 
two ends respectively, be br<^en. in the middle;; each half 
will be found to po8.sess a north and a south pok, thoiapprapriate 
supplementary poles appearing at the broken ends. Gne of 
the fragments may again be Droken, atid again to’Ohw 
magnets will be produced ; apd the operation OtpejiM;^ 

at least in imagination, till we arrive at mdecxdajr miaggiitiirieB 
and can go no farther. This experiment proves that the Con- 
dition of magnetization is not confined to thpse p^rtjsyhf^cp'i^ 
phenomena are exhibited, but exists throughoni. $e < 
body (ff the magnet; it also suggests the idea -of moUesdwr 
ma^etism, upon which the accepted theory of maghetizatfott 
is based. According to this theory the molectlles bf any' 
netizable substance ^e little permanent, n^Si.qf 

which are, under ordinary co^itions, diapooed- hRI iposg^ 
directions indifferently. The procem of manietuffR^ <odniitt8 
in turning round the mokcuka by the kppheatidh 
force, so that their porih poles mj^ all point mor^ 
pnoximately in the directiQn of lome; bbd^'Oa^a 

whole becomes a -tnagnet which is merely the reenltant bf; ao 
immense number bf 'molecular magnets. 

tn every magnet the strength of the sobth ’J)d)fe ‘fe’’exikdy 
eqxoA to that of tHe^iorth pok^ tlk/acemniof rth^Anneima^ 
force upon the tw(f poles being eqpal and opj^itely direfit;||^» 
This may he zhownl^ 
to the earth!s magnetism^ A 
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floated upon water will set itself with its axis in the magnetic 
meridian, but it will be drawn neither northward nor southward ; 
the forces acting upon the two poles have therefore no horizontal 
resultant. And again if a piece of steel is weighed in a delicate 
balance before and after magnetization, no ch^ge whatever in 
its weight can be detected ; there is consequently no upward or 
downward resultant force due to magnetization; the contrary 
parallel forces acting upon the poles of the magnet are equal, 
constituting a couple, which may tend to turn the body, but not 
to propel it. 

Iron and its alloys, including the various kinds of steel, though 
exhibiting magnetic phenomena in a pre-eminent degree, are 
not the only substances capable of magnetization. Nickel and 
cobalt are also strongly magnetic, and in 1903 the interesting 
discovery was made by F. Heusler that an alloy consisting of 
copper, aluminium and manganese (Heusler’s alloy), possesses 
magnetic qualities comparable with those of iron. Practically 
the metals iron, nickel and cobalt, and some of their alloys and 
compounds constitute a (lass by themselves and are called 
ferromaf^netu substances. But it was discovered by Faraday 
in 1845 substances, including even gases, are either 

attracted or repelled by a sufficiently powerful magnetic pole. 
Those substances which are attracted, or rather which tend, like 
iron, to move from weaker to stronger parts of the magnetic 
field, are termed paramagnetir ; those which are repelled, or tend 
to move from stronger to weaker parts of the field, are termed 
diamagnetic. Between the ferromagnetics and the para- 
magnetics there is an enormous gap. The maximum magnetic 
susceptibility of iron is half a million times greater than that of 
liqui(l oxygen, one of the strongest paramagnetic substances 
known. Bismuth, the strongest of the diamagnetics, has a 
negative susceptibility which is numerically 20 times le.ss than 
that of liquid oxygen. 

Many of the physical properties of a metal are affected by 
magnetization. The dimensions of a piece of iron, for example, 
its elasticity, it'^ thermo-electric power and its electric conduc- 
tivity arc all changed under the influence of magnetism. On the 
other hand, the magnetic properties of a substance are affected 
by such cajises as mechanical stress and changes of temperature. 
An account of some of these effects will be found in another 
section.^ 

2. Terminology and Elementary Principles 

In what follows the (!.G.S, electromagnetic system of units 
will be generally adopted, and, unless otherwise stated, magnetic 
substances will be assumed to be isotropic, or to have the same 
physical properties in all directions. 

Vectors. — Physical quantities such as magnetic force, magnetic 
induction and magnetization, which have direction as well as magni- 
tude, arc termed vecUrrs ; they are compounded and resolved in the 
same manner as mechanical force, which is itself a vector. When 
the direction of any vector quantity denoted by a symbol is to be 
attended to, it is usual to employ for the symbol either a block 
Jotter, as H, I, B, or a Gorman capital, a.s % JB,* 

Magnetic Poles and Magnetic Axis. — A unit magnetic pole is that 
w'hich acts on an equal ptjJe at a distance of one centimetre with a 
force of one dyne. A pole which points north is reckoned positive, 
one which points south negative. The action between anv two 
magnetic i)oles is mutual. If and are the strengths of two 
poles, d the di.staiice lietween them expressed in centimetres, and f 
the force in dynes, 

/ - m,m.Jd^. (i) 

The force is one of attraction or repulsion, according as the .sign of 
the product is negative or positive. The poles at the ends of 
an infinitely thin uniform magnet, or magnetic filament, would act 
as definite centres of foice. An actual magnet may generally be 
regarded a.s a bundle of magnetic filaments, and those portions of 
the surface of the magnet where the filaments terminate, and so- 
called “ free magnetism " appears, may tie conveniently called poles 
or polar regions. A more precise definition is the following ; When 
the ma^et is placed in p. uniform field, the paredlel forces acting on 
the positive poles of the constituent filaments, whether the filaments 

1 For the rdiations between magnetism and light see Magnrtu- 

OPTms. 

® Clerk Maxwell cmplojijd German capitals to denote vector 
quantities. J . A. Fleming first xecommended the use of block letters 
as being more convenient both to printers and readers. 


terminate outside the magnet or inside, have a resultant, equal to 
the sum of the forces and parallel to their direction, acting at a 
certain point N. The point N, which is the centre of the jwinUlel 
forces, is called the north or positive pole of the magnet. Simflarly, 
the forces acting in the opposite direction on the negative poles of 
the filaments have a resultant at another pomt S, which is called the 
south or negative pole. The opposite ana parallel forces acting on 
the poles are always equal, a fact which is sometimes expressed by 
the statement that the total magnetism of a magnet is zero. The 
line Joining the two poles is called the axis of the magnet. 

Magnetic Field. — ^Any space at every point of which there is a 
finite magnetic force is called a field of magnetic force, or a magnetic 
field. The strength or intensity of a magnetic field at any point is 
measured by the force in dynes which a unit pole will experience 
when placed at that point, the direction of the field being the (fircction 
in which a positive pole is urged. The field-strength at any point 
is also called the magnetic force at that point; it is denoted by H, or, 
when it is desired to draw attention to the fact that it is a vector 
quantity, by the block letter H, or the Gennan character Mag- 
netic force is .sometimes, and perhaps more suitably, termed magnetic 
intensity; it corresponds to the intensity of gravity g in the theory 
of heavy bodies (see Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, § 12 and 
§ 6^ footnote). A line of force is a line drawn through a magnetic 
field In the direction of the force at each point through which it 
passes. A uniform magnetic field is one in which H has everywhere 
the same value and the same direction, the hnes of force being, 
therefore, straight and parallel. A magnetic field is generally (lue 
either to a conductor carrying an electric current or to the pole.s of 
a magnet. The mapetic field due to a long straight wire in whicli 
a current of electricity is flowing is at every point at right angles 1(* 
the plane passing through it and through the uire; its stiength at 
any point distant r centimetres from the wire is 

H = 2i7f, (2) 

i lieing th current in C.G.S. units.*^ The lines of force are evidently 
circles concentric with the wire and at r^ht angles to it; their direc- 
tion is related to that of the current in the .same manner as the 
rotation of a corkscrew is related to its thrust. The field at the 
centre of a circular conductor of radius r through which current is 
passing is 

H = imjr, (3) 

the direction of the force being along the axis and related to the 
direction of the current as the thrust of a corkscrew to its rotation. 
The field strength in the interior of a long uniformly wound coil 
containing n turns of wire and having a length of I centimetres is 
(except near the ends) 

H - 4»b(//. (4) 

In the middle portion of the coil the strength of the field i.s very 
nearly uniform, but towards the end it diminishes, and at the ends 
is recfuced to one-half. The direction of the force is parallel to the 
axis of the coil, and related to the direction of the current a.s the 
thrust of a corlwcrew to it.s rotation. If the coil has the form of a 
ring of mean radius r, the length will be zirf , and the field in.side the 
coif may be expressed as 

H 2m}r. (5) 

The uniformity of the field is not in this case disturbed by the in- 
fluence of ends, but its strength at any point varies inversely as the 
distance from the axis of the ring. Wnen therefore sensible uni- 
formity is desired, the radius of the ring should be large in relation 
to that of the convolutions, or the ring should have the form of a 
short cylinder with thin walls. The strongest magnetic fields em- 
ployed for experimental piirpo.scs are obtained by the use of electm- 
magnets. For many experiments the field due to the earth's 
magnetism is .sufficient; this is practically quite uniform throughout 
considerable spaces, but its total intensity is less than half a unit. 

Magnetic Moment and Magnetization. — The moment, M, M or jJJl, 
of a uniformly and longitudinally magnetized bar-magnet is the 
product of its length into the strength of one of its poles; it is the 
moment of the couple acting on the magnet when placed in a field 
of unit intensity with its axis perpendicular to the direction of the 
field. If I is the length of tlie magnet, M = ml. The action of a 
magnet at a distance w'hich is great compared with the lenrth of the 
magnet depends solely upon its moment; so also does the action 
which the magnet experiences when placed in a uniform field. The 
moment of a small magnet may be resolved like a force. The in- 
tensity of magnetization, or, more shortly, the magnetization of a 
uniformly magnetized body is defined as the magnetic moment per 
unit of volume, and is denoted by I, I, or 3. Hence 
I = M/v mlfv = mja, 

V lieing the volume and a the sectional area. If the magnet is not uni- 
form, the magnetization at any point is the ratio of the moment of an 
clement of volume at that point to the volume itself, or I ^ m.dsfdv. 
where ds is the length of the element. The direction of the magnetiza- 
tion is that of the magnetic axis of the clement ; in isotropic substances 
it coincides with the direction of the magnetic force at the point. 
If the direction of the magnetization at the surface of a magnet makes 


* The C.G.S. unit of current « 10 amperes. 
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an Angle t with the normal, the normal component of the magnetiza- 
tion, I cos », is called the surface density of the magnetism, and is 
generally denoted by <r. 

Potential and Magnetic Force.— The magnetic potential at any point 
in a magnetic field is the work which would be done against the 
ma^etic forces in bringing a unit pole to that point from the boundary 
of the field. The line through the given point along which the poten- 
tial decreases most rapidly is the direction of the resultant magnetic 
force, and the rate of decrease of the potential in any direction is 
equal to the component of the force in that direction. If V denote 
the potential, F the resultant force, AT, y, Z, its components parallel 
to the co-ordinate axes and n the line along which the force is directed, 


^ tiY 

dn “ ’ hx" ' Vy~ 


«V 




(<■>) 


Surfaces for which the potential is constant are called equipotential 
surfaces. The resultant magnetic force at every point of such a 
surface is in the direction of the normal {«) to the surface; every line 
of force therefore cuts the equipotential surfaces at right angles. 
The potential due to a single pole of strength m at the distance r 
from the pole is 


V r- w/r, 


( 7 ) 


the equipotential surface.s Vieing spheres of which the pole is the 
centre and the lines of force radii. The potential due to a thin 
magnet at a point whose distance from the two jioles respectively 
IS r and y' is 


V - «/(//r = //>'). (8) 

When V is constant, this eijuation represents an equipotential 
surface. 

The equipotential surfaces are two .senes of o voids surrounding 
the two poles respectively, and separated hv a plane at zero potential 
passing perpendicularly through the middle of the axis. If r and r‘ 
make angles 0 and 0' with the axis, it is ea.sily shown that the equa- 
tion to a line of force is 


cos e ' cos 0 * ~ constant. 


(9) 


At the point where a line of force intersects tht‘ perpendicular bisector 
of the axi.s r = r' say, and cos0 - cos®'' obviously = //r„, I being 




the distance between the poles; Ijr^ is therefore the value of the 
constant in (q) for tlie line in question. Fig. 2 shows the lines of 
force and the plane sections of the (;(|uipotential surfaces for a thin 
magnet with poles concentrated at its ends. The potential due to a 
small magnet of moment M, at a point whose distance from the 
centre of the magnet is r, is 


V = M cos ®/r-, fjo) 

where 6 is the angle between r and the axi.s of the magnet. 1 lenoting 
ihe force at P (see tig. 3) by F, and its components parallel to the 
co-ordinate. axes by A' and Y, we have 


A = - j^=.^„(3co5-»- I), 

M, , . 

^ ty"r^ (3 

If F,. is the force along r and I't tliat along / at right angles to r, 
I'V .- A' cos ® -t y sin 0 = ^, 2 cos 0 , 


(II) 


(12) 


F/ =. A sin 0 3 y cos 0 - - ; sin 0. 


(13) 


For the resultant force at P, 

M 

F =: \/Fr “ ® V ^3 COS“‘0 + i. (14) 


The direction of F is given by the following construction : Trisect 
OP at C, 80 that OC=OP/3; draw CD at right angles to OP, to cut 
the axis produced in D ; then DP will be the direction of the force 
at P. For a point in the axis OX, 0 = o; therefore cos 0 - i , and the 
point D coincides with C; the magnitude of the force is, from (14), 

* 2M/f», (X5) 

its diref'tion being along the axis OX. For a point in the line OY 


bisecting the magnet peromdicularly, $ » A/a therefore coil O, and 
the point D is at an infinite distance. The magnitude of the iorce 
is in this case 

Fv «=M/r», (16) 

and its direction is parallel to the axis of the magnet. Although 
the above useful formulae, (ro) to (15), are true only for an infinitely 
small magnet, they may l>e practically applied whenever the dis- 
tance r is considerable compared with the length of the magnet. 

Couples and Forces between Magnets . — If a small magnirt of moment 
M is placed in the sensibly uniform field H due to a distant magnet, 
the couple tending to turn the small magnet 
upon an axis at right angles to the magnet 
and to the force is 

MHsiii®, (17) 

where 0 is the angle between the axis of the 
magnet and the direction of the force. In 
fig. 4 S'N' is a small magnet of moment M^, g 
and SN a distant fixed magnet of moment t-,., 

M; the axe.s of SN and S'N' make angles of ’ 

0 and 0 respectively with the line through their middle points. It 
can be deduced from (17), (12) and (13) that the couple on S'N' due 
to SN, and tending to increase ip, is 

MM' (sin e cos ip - 2 sin ip cos d)/r^. (18) 

This vanishes if sin 0 cos ^ s= 2 sin ip cos 0, i*.e. if Ian 0 = | tail 0, 
S'N' being then along a line of force, a result which explains the 
construction given above for finding the direction of the force F in 
(14). If the axis of SN produced passes through the centre of S'N', 
0 — O, and the couple become.^ 



2MM' sin ip/r‘\ (iq) 

lending to diminish 0; this is called the " end on " position. If the 
centre of S'N' is on the perpendicular bisector of SN, 0 Air. and 
the couple will be 


MM' cos (20) 

tending to increase 0; this is the " broadside on " position. These 
two positions are soinctimes called the fir.st and second (or A and B) 
pnncipal positiims of Gauss. The components A', Y, parallel and 
pcrneiidicular to r, of the force between the two magnets SN and 
S'N' arc 


A' = 3MM'(sin 0 .sin ip - 2 eos $ cos ^)/H, (21) 

y = 3MM'(sin 0 cos tp + .sin p cos 0)/ri (22) 

It will be seen that, whereas the couple vanes inversely as the cube 
of the distance, the force varies inversely as the fourth power. 

Lhstributions of Magnetism . — A magnet may be regarded as con- 
sisting of an infinite number ot elementary magnets, each having a 
pair of poles and a definite magnetic moment. If a series of such 
elements, all equally and longitudinally magnetized, ^were. piacBd 
end to end with their unlike poles m contact, the external action of 
the filament thus formed would be reduced to that of the two extreme 
poles. The same would be the case if the magnetization of The fila- 
ment varied inversely as the area of its cross-section a in different 
parlij. Such a filament is called a Simple magnetic solenoid, and the 
product «1 is called the strength of the solenoid. A magnet which 
consists entirely of such solenoids, having their ends either upon the 
surface or closed ujxni themselves, is called u solrnotdal magnet, and 
the magnetism is said to be distributed solcnoidally ; there is no free 
magnetism in its interior. If the constituent solenoids are parallel 
and of equal strength, the magnet is also uniformly magnetized. A 
thin sheet of magnetic matter magnetized normally to its surface in 
such a manner that the magnetization at any place is inversely 
proportional to the thickness h of the sheet at that place is called 
a magnetic shell ; the constant product A1 is the strength of the shell 
and 18 generally denoted by * or The potential at any pmnt 
due to u magnetic shell is the product of its strength into wild 

angle cp subtended by its edge at the given point, or V For 

a given strength, therefore, the potential depends solely upon the 
boundary of the shell, and the potential out.'iide a closed shell is 
everywhere zero, A magnet which can be divided into simple 
magnetic shells, either closed or having their edges on the surface 
of the magnet, is called a lamellar magnet, and the magnetism is said 
to be distributed lamellarly. A magnet consisting of a series of 
plane shells of equal strength arranged at right'anglea to the direction 
of magnetization will be uniformly magnetized. 

It can be shown that uniform magnetization is possible only when 
the form of the body is ellipsoidal. (Maxwell, Electri^ and 
Magnetism, II., § 437). The cases of greatest practical importancs 
are those of a sphere (which is an ellipsoid with throe equal axe^ and 
an ovoid or prolate ellipsoid of revolution. The potential due to a 
uniformly magnetized sphere of radius a for an external point at a 
distance r from the centre is 


V « |«tf»I cos 0/r«, (23) 

0 being the inclination of r to the magnetic axis. Stnee iiraH is 
the moment of the sphere (= volume x magnetization). It appears 
from (10) that the magnetized sphere produces the fiame external 
effect as a very small magnet of equal moment placed at its centre 
and magnetized in the same direction; 'the Resultant force ^hrefOre 
is the same as in (i 4) . The force ih the interior is uniform, opposite 
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to Ihd diroction of magnetization, anrl equal to Hirl. When it i£ 
^ired to have a. uniform magnet with flchniicly situated poles, it 
it usual to em])lov one having the form of an ovoid, or elongated 
ellipsoid of revolution, instead ol u rectangular or cylindrical bar. 
If magnetization w parallel to the major axis, and the lengtJhs 
of the major and minor axes arc 2a and 2f, the poles are sUuated at 
a distance equal to from the centre, and the magnet will Inihave 
externally like a simple soleutnd of length The internal force 
X' is opposite to the direction of the magnetization, and equal to 
A7, where AT is a coeflieic nl depending only on the ratio of the axes. 
The moment = jTrflc*! - - Jliruc-FN. 

The distribution of magnetism and the position of the poles in 
magnets of other .‘-■hapes, such as cvlitidrical or rectangular bars, 
cannot be sj»*( died by any general statement, though approximate 
determinalmiis may be obtained exjien mentally in individual cases ' 
According to J '. W. (F Kohlrausch- the distance between the poles 
of a f vlimlncal magnet the length of which is from 10 to 30 times the 
diameter, is sensibly equal to five-sixths of the length of the bar. 
This .stalemcnt, however, Is only approxiinately correct, the ihstance 
between the poles depending ujioa the intensity of the magnetiza- 
tion. •' In gener.il, the greater the ratio of length to section, the 
more nearly wili the poles approach the end of the bar, and the more 
nearly uniform will be tfu magnetization. I'or most practical 
purpose a knowledge of th<‘ exact position of the poles is of no im- 
|X)rtance; the magnetic moment, and therefore the mean magnetiza- 
tion, can always be determined with accuracy. 

Ma^etic InihictioH or Ma^netii Flux. — When magnetic force acts 
on any medium, whether magnetic, diamagnetic or neutral, it pro- 
duces within it a pheiioraenon of the nature of a flux or flow called 
ma^nclii inducttm (Maxwell, loc. cit., § 423). Magnetic induction, 
like other fluxes sucli as electrical, thermal or fluid currents, is defined 
with reference to an area; itsatisliestbe same conditions of continuity 
as the electric curront does, and in isotropic media it depends on the 
magnetic force jnsl as the electric current depends on the electro- 
motive force. The luagiiiUide of the flux produced liy a given 
magnetic force dillcrs in diflertnl media. In a uniform magnetic 
field of unit intensity formed in empty space the induction or magnetic 
flux across an area of 1 square centimeire normal to the direction of 
the field is arbitrarily taken as the unit ol induction. Hence if the 
induction per .square centimetre al any point is denoted by B, then 
in enqitv space H is numerically eijual to II; moreover in' isotropic 
media both have the same direction, and for these reasons it is often 
.said lliat m empty space (and practically in air and other non- 
magnetic substances) B and H are identical. Inside a mnenctized 
body, 13 is the force that would be exerted on a umt pole it placed 
in a narrow crevasse cut in the body, the walls of the crevasse being 
perpendicular tx) the direction of the magnetization (Maxwell, gl? 
390, (304) ; and its numerical value, being partly due to the free 
magnetism qit the walls, is generally very different from that of H. 
In the case oi a straight unitormly magnetized bar the direction of 
the magnetic force iluo to the poles of the magnet is from the nortli 
to the south pole outside the magnet, and from the south to tin- north 
inside. The magnetic flux per square centimetre at any pomt 
(B, B, or ©) is briefly called the tnducUim^ or, especially by electrical 
engineers, tlic fiux-donnty. The direction of magnetic induction 
may be indicated by lines of induction ; a line of induction is 
always a cJo.sed curve, though it may possibly extend to and return 
Irom infiniri'. Lines of induction drawn through every point in the 
contour of a small surface form a re-entrant tube bounded by lines 
of induction; such a tube is called a tube of induction. The cross- 
section of a tube of induction may vary in different parts, but the 
total iuduction across any .section is everywhere the same, A special 
meaning has been assigned to the terra “ lines of induction." Sup- 
pose the whole .space in wlucli induction exists to be divided up into 
umt tubes, such that the surface integral of the induction over any 
cross sect 1011 of a tube is equal to unity, and along tlie axis of each 
tube let H line of induction be drawn. Tliese axial linos constitute 
the system of linos of induction which are so often referred to in the 
spociiiciitioii of a field. Where the induction is high the lines will 
be crowded together; where it is weak they will be wndelv separated, 
the number por square centimetre cro.ssing a normal surface at any 
point being aJw ay.s equal to the numerical value of B. The induction 
may therefore be specified as B lines per scjuare centimetre. The 
direction of the induction is also of course indicated by the direction 
ot the lines, which thus serve to map out space in a convenient 
manner. lines of induction are frecjuently but inaccurately spoken 
oi as tines of force. 

When induction or magnetic flux takes place in a ferromagnetic 
metal, the metal becomes magnetized, but the magnetization at 
any point is proportional not to B, but to B - H. The factor of 
proporlionati^ will be i-4r, so that 


^ The jirincipal IheotiflttOBl investigations are summarized in 
Moscart and Joubort’s Ehettidtv and Magmtism^ i. 391-398 and 
ii, 646-637. The case of a long iron bar has fen expori- 
mentallv studied with great oare by C. G. Laxab, Proo, Phyh Sw., 

* fee. G. LwnbTWinf. p. 


or BttH4-4«i. (25) 

Ihiless the path of the induction is entirely inside thfe tXitiAl, free 
magnetic poles arc developed at those parts of the Jh6tal whire 
induction enters and leaves, the Dplarity being south ht the eiifry, 
and north at the exit of the flux. Thes6 f rhe poles produce a magnetic 
field which is supeiposed upon that ari^ng from other sources. Tlie 
resultant magnetic field, therefore, is compounded of two fields, the 
one being due to the pedes, and the other to the external causes which 
would be operative in the absence of the magnetized metal. The 
intensity (at any point) of the field due to the magnetization may be 
denoted by H,, that of the external field by Hq, and that of the re- 
sultant field by H. In certain cases, a.s, for instance, in an iron ring 
wrapped uniformly round with a coil of wire through whicli a current 
is passing, the induction i.s entirely witliin the metal; there are, 
consequently, no free poles, and the ring, though magnetized, con- 
stitutes a p^eless magnet. Magnetization is usually regarded as 
tlie direct eflect of the resultant magnetic force, which is therefore 
often termed the magnetmng force. 

Permeability and Susceptibilitv. ratio B/H is called the 
permcahility of the medium in which the induction is taking place, 
and is denoled by /t. The ratio 1/H is called the susceptibility of the 
magnetized substance, and is dent»ted by k. Hence 


Also 

and 


B = liH and I » itH. 
B in 4*1 
^ = 11 ^ — ti'' 


K 


4ir ■ 


(36) 

(27) 

(28) 


Since in empty space B has been assumed to be numerically equal 
to li, it follows tliat the permeability of a vacuum is equal to i. 
The permeability of most material substances differs very slightly 
from unity, being a liHle greater than i in paramagnetic and a 
little less iii diamagnetic substances. 1 n the case of the ferromagnetic 
metals and some of their alloys and compounds, the permeability has 
generally a much higher value. Moreover, it is not constant, being 
an apparently arbitrary function of H or of B; in the same .specimen 
its value may, under different conditions, vary from less than 2 I0 
upwards of 5000. The magnetic susceptibility k expresses the 
numerical relation of the magnetization to the magnetizing force. 
J'rom the equation k= (/u - j)/4t, it follows that the magnetic 
su.sceptibility ol a vacuum (where - i) is o, thal of a diamagnetic 
substance (where /u'-rr) has a negative value, while the susceptibility 
of paramagnetic and Jferromagnetic substances (for which ju > 1) Is 
positive. No substance has yet been discovered having a negative 
susceptibility suflicicntly great to render the permeability (« i + ^vk) 
negative. 

Magnetic Circuit. — The circulation of magnetic induction or flux 
through magnetic and non-magnetic substances, such as iron and 
air, is in many respects analogous to that of an electric current 
through good and bad conductors. Just as the lines of flow of an 
eli\.tric current all pass in closed curves through the battery or other 
generator, so do all the lines of induction pass in closed curves through 
the magnet or magnetizing coil. The total magnetic induction or 
flux corresponds to the current of electricity (practically measured 
in amperes); the induction or flux density B to the density of the 
current (number of amperes to the .square centimetre of section): 
the magnetic permeability to the specific electric rmuluctivity ; ancl 
the line inlegral of the magnetic force, sometimes called the magneto- 
motive force, to the electro-motive force in the circuit. The princi- 
pal points of difference are that (i) the magnetic permeability, 
unlike the electric conductivity, which is independent of the .strength 
of the current, is not in general constant; (2) there is no perfect 
insulator for magnetic induction, which will pass more or less freely 
through all knoum substances. Nevertheless, many important 
problems relating to the distribution of magnetic induction may be 
solved by methods similar to those employed for the .solution of 
analogous problems in electricity. For the elementary theory of 
the magnetic circuit see Electro-Magnetism. 

Hysteresis, Coen we Force, Hetentiveness. — It is found that when a 
piece of ferromagnetic metal, such as iron, i.s subjected to a magnetic 
field of changing intensity, the changes whicli take place in the in- 
duced magnetization of the iron exhibit a tendency to lag behind those 
which occur in the intensity of the field-— a phenomenon to which 
J. A. Ewing {Phil. Trans, clxxvi. 524) has given the name of hysteresis 
(Gr. uirrepeoi, to lag behind) . Thus it happens that there is no definite 
relation between the magnetization of a piece of metal which has 
been previously mafrnetized and llie strength of tlie Add in which 
it is placed. Much ilepends upon its antecedent magnetic condition, 
and indeed upon its whole magnetic history. A well-known example 
of hysteresis is presented bv the case of permanent magnets. H a 
bar of liard ste61 is placed in a strong magnetic field, a certain in- 
tensity of magnetization is induced in the bair ; but when the strength 
of the field is afterwards reduced to zero, the magnetization does not 
entirely disappear. That portion which is potittsnently retained, 
and which may amount to considerably more than one-half, is catied 
the residual magnetisation. The ratio'qf the residual magnetization 
to its previous ffiaximum value measures the retentiveness, or 
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fiUtUivii^y^ of t^e metal. ^ Steel , wludi is well suited for the construc- 
TOn W pwmatient iss^d to jposscss great coercive force.'* 

To this tem^ wnicb had long bean used in a loose and indefinite 
2^?^* supplied a precise meaning (PAi7. Trans. 

Clxxvi. 4 to}. The coefcive fmee^ or coercivi^yt of a material is that 
revcfsed inagnetic force which, while it is acting, just sufEces to 
ladhce the residual induction to nothing after the luatorial has been 
temporarily siibmltted to any great magnetizing force. A metal 
whidi has great retentiveneas may at the same time have small 
coercive force, and it is the latter quality which is of chief im- 
portance in permanent magnets. 

Demagnetmng Fotgb . — It h^ already been mentioned that when 
a lenromagnetic body is placed in a magnetic field, the resultant 
magnetic force H, at a ix>iiit within the body, is compounded of 
the force H„, due to the external field, aud of another force, Hj, 
arising fronr the induced maguetization of lli© body, biiice llj 
pnerally lends to oppose the external force, thus making 11 less 
than H^, it may be called the demagnetising force. Except in the 
few special cases when a uniform external field produces uniform 
magnetization, the value of the demagnetizing force cannot be calcu- 
lated, and an exact determination of the actual magnetic force within 
the body is therefore impossible. An important instance in which 
the calculation can be niade is that of an elongated ellipsoid of 
revolution placed in a uniform field with its axis of revolution 
parallel to the lines of force. I'lie magnetization at any pOmt inside 
the ellipsoid will then be 
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where 
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Maxwell's Treatise^ § 438). 


(29) 


e being the eccentricity (sec Maxwell's Tteatise, ft 438). Since 
1 =. xH, we have ^ v j 

kH + /fNT i=: h-Hn, (30) 

or H H„ - XI, 

NI being the demagnetizing force H, N may be called, after H. 
du Bois [Magnetic Liromt, p. 33), the demagnetizing factor^ ixnd the 
ratio of the length of the ellipsoid 2c to its ei|uaLorial diameter 2a 
cja)y the dimensional ratio, denoted by the symbol m. 
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the above expression for X may lx* written 
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from which the value of N for a given dimensional ratio can he 
calculated. When the ellipsoid is so much elongate<J that i is 
negligil^ in relation to ur, the expression approximates to the 
simpler form 
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In the cape of a sphere, e — O and N : 
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Equations (33) and (34) show that when, as is generally the case with 
ferromagnetic .substances, the value of /u is considera4>le, the resultant 
magnetic force is only a small fraction of the external force, while 
the' numerical value of the induction is approximately three times 
that of the external force, and nearly independent of the permeability. 
The demagnetizing force inside a cylindrical rod placed longitudinally 
in a uniform field is not uniform, being greatest at the ends and 
least in the middle part. Denoting its mean value by H,-, and that 
of the demagnetizing factor by N, we have 

H = (35) 

Du Bois has. shown that_when the dimensional ratio m {= length/ 
diameter) exceeds 100, Ni«- constant = 45, and hence for long 
thin rods 

5^ 45 /to*. (36) 

From an analysis of a number of experiments made with rods of 
diifeient dimensions H. du Bois has deauced the correapondiog mean 
demagnetizing factors. These, together with values of for 

cyhnaVical rods, and of N and m*K for elhpaoida of Tnvoiution, are 
^ven in the ftdlowing useful table {he, cit p. 41) 

1 Hopkinson specified the retentiveaess by the numencal value of 
the “ residual induction " (■» 4^!), 
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In the middle part of a rod which has a length of 400 or 500 dilr 
meters the efiect ol the ends is insensible ; but for many experiments 
the condition of endlessness may be best secured by giving the metal 
the shape of a ring of uniform section, the magnetic field being pro- 
duced by ail electric current through a coil of wire evenly wound 
round the ring. In such cases Hr s: o and H 3= 

'i lie residual niHguetization Ir retained by a bai’ of ferromagnetic 
metal after it hss been removed from the influence of an external 
field produces a demonetizing force Kir. which is greater the smaller 
tlie cimiensional ratio. Hence the difficulty of imparting any con- 
siderable permanent magnetization to a short thick bar not possessed 
of great coercive force. The magnetization retained by a long thin 
rod, even when its coercive force is small, is sometimes little less than 
that which was produced by the direct action of the held. 

Demagnetization by Reversals . — In the coursti of an experiment it 
is often desired to eliminate the effects of previous magnetization, 
and, as far as possible, wipe out the magnetic history of a specimezr. 
In order to attain this result it was formerly the practice to raise the 
metal to a bright red heat, and allow it to cool whue carftfuTly guarded 
from iruignetic influence. This operation, besides being vary ^uble- 
somc, was open to the objection that it was almost sure to produce 
a material but uncertain change in the physical constitution, of the 
metal, so tliat, in fact, the results of experiments made before and 
after the treatment were not comparable. Ewing introduced the 
method {Phil. Trans, clxxvi. 539) of demagnetizmg a speciinen by 
subjecting it to a succession of magnetic forces which alternated In 
direction and gradually diminisbfxl in strength from a high value to 
zero. By means of a simple an*angement, which will be described 
farther on, this process can be carried out in a few seconds, and the 
metal can be brought as often as desired to a definite condition, 
which, if not quite identical with the virgin state, at least closely 
approximates to it. 

Forces acting on a Small Body in the Magnetic Field , — If a small 
magnet of length ds and pole-strength m is brought into a magnetic 
field such that the values of the magnetic potential at the negative 
and positive poles re.spBCtively ore Vj and v^, the wock 4 one upon 
the magnet, and therefore its potential energy, will be 
w =r W(V^ - Vj) « MidV, 

which may be written 

dV 


W =■ ‘ 




where M is the moment of the magnet, v the volume, I the magnetisen* 
lion, and Hq the magnetic force along ds. 'I*he small magnet may 
be a sphere rigidly magnetized in the direction of if this ,is 
replaced by an isotropic sphere inductively magnetized by the fi e l d , 
then, for a displacement so small that the magnetizawm . ol the 
sphere may be regaxded as unchanged, we shall have . 

rfW - vldH, - - »rA=HorfH,;, 


+( 


whence 


w--?. 


-HV 


The mechanical force acting on the sphere in the directioil of dis- 
placement zr is 

dW It dH»n 




(S8) 
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If Ho is constant, the force will be aero; if is variable, the sphere 
will tend to move m the direction in which H„ varies most rapidly. 
The coefficient ir/(i + ^itk) is positive for ferromagnetic and para> 
magnetic substances, which wul therefore tend to move from weaker 
to stronger parts of the field ; for all known diamagnetic substances 
it is negative, and these will tend to move from stronger to weaker 
parts. For small bodies other tJian spheres the coefficient will be 
different, but its sign will always be negative for diam?4i;netic sul>- 
Btances and positive for otJiers; ^ hence the forces acting on any 
small body will be in the same directions as in the case of a sphere.® 

Directing Couple acting m an Elongated Body . — In a non-uniform 
field every volume-element of the body tends to move towards regions 
of greater or less force according as the substance is paramagnetic 
or diamagnetic, and tlie behaviour of the whole mass will Ik; deter- 
mined chiefly by the tendency of its constituent elements. For this 
rea.s<jn a thin bar suspended at its centre of gravity between a pair 
of magnetic poles will, if paramagnetic, set itself along the line 
joining the poles, where the field is strongest, and if diamagnetic, 
transversely to the line. These are the " axial '* and " equatorial " 
positions of Faraday. It can be shown ^ that in a uniform field an 
elongated piece of any non-crystallinc material is in stable equi- 
librium only when its length is parallel to the lines of force; for 
diamagnetic sub? iances, however, the directing couple is exceedingly 
small, and it would hardly be [Kissible to obtain a uniform field of 
sufficient strength to show the effect experimentally. 

Relative Magnetization , — A substance of which {he real suscepti- 
bility is It will, when surrounded by a medium having the sus- 
ceptibility k\ behave towards a magnet as if its susceptibility were 
Km 4irO' Since i + .jirw' can never be negative, 

the apparent susceptibility will be ])ositive or negative according 
as H is greater or less than k\ 1'hus, lor example, a tube containing 
a weak solution of an iron salt will appear to be diamagnetic if it is 
immersed in a stronger solution of iron, though in air it is para- 
magnetic.* 

Circular Magnetisation . — An electric current i flowing uniformly 
tlirough a cvhmlrical wire wdiose radius is a produces inside the wire 
a magnetic held of which the hues of force are concentric circles 
around the axis of the wire. At a point whose distance from the 
axis of the wire is r the tangential magnetic force is 


H (39I 

it therefore varies directly as the di.stance from the axis, where it is 
zero.* If the wire consists of a ferrom.i^nctic metal, it will become 
“circularly" magnetized by the field, the lines of magnetization 
being, like the lines of force,’ concentric circles. So long as the wire 
(supjiosed isotropic) is free from torsional stress, there will be no 
external evidence of magnetism. 

Magnetic Shielding . — The action of a hollow magnetized shell on 
a j)oint inside it is always opposed to that of the external magnetizing 
force,® the resultant interior field 1 icing therefore weaker than the 
field outside. Hence any apparatus, such as a galvanometer, may 
lie partially shielded from extraneous maioielic action by enclosing 
it in an iron case. If a hollow sphere of which the outer radius is 
K and the inner radius r is placed in a uniform field Iln, the field 
inside will also be uniform and in the same direction as Hg, and its 
value will be approximately 

H,- = — , (4„) 

^ + !<»)■ 

b'or a cylinder placed with its axis at right angles to the line.sof force, 
II.- ( 4 t) 


These cxpre.ssions show that the thicker the screen and the greater 
its permeability ju, the more effectual will be the shielding action. 
Since ^ can never be infinite, complete shielding is not possible. 

Magneto-Crvstallic Phenomenon . — In anisotropic bodies, such as 
crystals, the direction of the magnetization does not in general 
coincide with that of the magnetic force. There are, however, alwavs 
three principal axes nl, right angles to one another along wliich the 
magnetization and the foice have the same direction. If each of 
these axes successivelv is placed parallel to the lines of force in a 
uniform field H, we shall have 

1, = k..H, L, 


the three susceptibilities « being in general uneciual, though in some 
cases two of them may ha\T the same value. Fot crystalline bodies 
the value of x (-l-or ) is nearly always small and constant, the 
magnetization being therefore independent of the form of the body 
and proportional to the force, llcnce, whatever the position of the 
body, if the field be resolved into three components parallel to the 


1 For all except ferromagnetic substance.s the coefficient is sensibly 

equal to k. ^ 

2 See W. Thomson's Reprint^ §§ 615, 

• Ibid. §§ 640, 084. 

• Faradav, Exp Res. xxi. 

® J. J. Thomson, Electruitv^d Magnelistn, § 203. 

• Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, § 431. 

’ H. du Bois, Electrician, 1898, 40, 317. 


principal axes of the crystal, the actual magnetisation will be the 
re.sultant of the three magnef^tions along the axes. The body 
(or each element of it) will tend to set itself with its axis of greatest 
susceptibility parallel to the lines of force, while, if the field is not 
uniform, each volume-element will also tend to move towards places 
of greater or smaller force (according as the substance is para- 
magnetic or diamagnetic), the tendency being a maximum when the 
axis of greatest susceptibility is parallel to the field, and a minimum 
when it is perpendicular to it. The phenomena may therefore be 
exceedingly complicated." 

3. Magnetic Measurements 

Magnetic Moment . — ^The moment M of a magnet may be 
determined in many ways,^* the most accurate being that of C. F. 
Gaus.s, which gives the value not only of M, but also that of 
H, the horizontal component of the earth’s force. The product 
Mil is first determined by suspending the magnet horizontally, 
causing it to vibrate in small arcs. If A is the moment of 
inertia of the magnet, and t the time of a complete vibration, 
MH ^ 47r“A//^ (torsion being neglected). The ratio M/H is 
then found by one of the magnetometric methods which in their 
simple.st forms are described below. Equation (44) shows that 
as a firs approximation 

M/ll tan ejid, 

where I is half the length of the magnet, which is placed in the 
“ broadside-on ” position as regards a small suspended magnetic 
needle, d the di.stance between the centre of the magnet and the 
needle, and $ the angle through which the needle is deflected by 
the magnet. We get therefore 

M® MH X M/H - 2ir^A(rf’-J - l’^^ tan 0//V, (42) 

H’-^ = MH X H/M =r Sit^kdjlrW - Ep tan 0}. (43) 

When a high degree of accuracy is required, the experiments and 
cah'ulations are less simple, and various corrections are applied. 
The moment of a magnet may also be deduced from a measure- 
ment of the couple exerted on the magnet by a uniform field H. 
Thus if the magnet i.s suspended horizontally by a fine wire, 
which, when the magnetic axis points north and south, is free from 
torsion, and if 0 is the angle through which the upper end of the 
wire must be twisted to make the magnet point ea.st and west, 
then M II C$, or M - fl, where C is the torsional couple for 
1°. A bifilar suspension is sometimes used instead of a single 
wire. If P is the weight of the magnet, I the length of each of 
the two threads, 2a the distance between their upper points of 
attachment, and 2h that between the lower points, then, approxi- 
mately, MH = V{abll) sin It is often suffudent to find the 
ratio of the moment of one magnet to that of another. If two 
magnets having moments M, M' are arranged at right angles to 
each other upon a horizontal support which is free to rotate, their 
resulltint R will set itself in the magnetic meridian. Let 0 be 
the angle wliieh the standard mugnel M makes with the meridian, 
then M'/R - sin 0 , and MR cos 0 , whence M' — M tan 

A convenient and rapid method of estimating a magnetic 
moment has been devised by H. Armagnat.^'^ The magnet 
is laid on a table with its north pole pointing northwards. 
A compass having a very short needle is placed on the line which 
bisects the axis of the magnet at right angles, and is moved until 
a neutral point i.s found where the force 
due to the earth's field H i.s balanced by 
that due to the magnet. If 2/ is the 
distance between the poles m and ~ m, d 
the distance from either pole to a point P 
on the line AI 3 (fig. 5), we have for the 
resultant force at P 

R - - 2 cos 6 X m/i® ^ 

When P is the neutral point, H is equal and 
opposite to R ; therefore M or the 

moment is numerically equal to the cube of 
the distance from the neutral point to a pole, multiplied by the 

" M. Faraday, Exp. Res. xxii., xxiii. ; W. Thomson, Reprint, § ^4; 
J. C. Maxwell, 7 >sa/i«, § 433; E. Mascart and J. Electficity 

and Magnetism, 384, 396, 1226; A. Winkelmann, Physik, v. 287. 

® See A. Winkelmann, Physik, v. 69-94; Mascart and Joubert, 
Electricity and Magnetism, ii, 617. 

Sci. Ahs. A, 1906, 9, 225. 
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horbontal intensity of the earth's force. The distance between 
the poles may .with sufficient accuracy for a. rough determination 
be assumed to be equal to five-sixths of the length of the magnet. 

Measurenunt of Magnetization and Jnductiim.-^The magnetic 
condition assumed by a piece of ferromagnetic metal in different 
circumstances is determinable by various modes of experiment 
which may be classed as magnetometric, ballistic, and traction 
methods. When either .the magnetization I or the induction B 
corresponding to a given magnetizing force H is known, the other 
may be found by means of the formula B » + H. 

Magnetonietric Methods . — Intensity of magnetization is most 
directly measured by observing the action which a magnetized 
body, generally a long straight rod, exerts upon a small magnetic 
needle placed near it. The magnetic needle may be cemented 
horizontally across the back of a little plane or concave mirror, 
about J or | in. in diameter, which is suspended by a single fibre 
of unspun silk ; this arrangement, when enclo.sed in a case with 
a glazed front to protect it from currents of air, constitutes a 
simple but efficient magnetometer. Deflections of the suspended 
needle are indicated by the movement of a narrow beam of light 
which the mirror reflects from a lamp and focusses upon a gradu- 
ated cardboard scale placed at a distance of a lew feet ; the angu- 
lar deflection of the beam of light is, of course, twice that of the 
needle. The suspended needle is, in the absence of disturbing 
causes, directed solely by the horizontal component of the earth’s 
field of magnetic force Hh, and therefore sets itself approximately 
north and south. The magnetized body which is to be tested 
should be placed in such a position that the force H,, due to its 
poles may, at the spot occupied by the suspended needle, act in 
a direction at right angles to that due to the earth- that is, east 
and west. The direction of the resultant field of force will then 
make, with that of an angle such that Hp 1*1^ tan B, and 
the suspended needle will be deflected through the same angle. 
We have therefore 

Hp = Hptan 9 . 

The angle B is indicated by the position of the spot of light upon 
the scale, and the horizontal intensity of the earth’s field H,, is 
known; thus we can at once determine the value of H,., from 
which the magnetization I of the body under test may be 
calculated. 


In order to fulfil the requirement that the field which a mag- 
hctized rod poduces at the magtu* tome ter shall be at right angles 
to that of the earth, the rod may be conveniently placed in any 
one of three difterent positions Avith regard to the suspended needle, 
(i) The rod is set in a horizontal position level with the suspended 
needle, its axis being in a line which is perpendicular to the magnetic 
meridian, and wluch passes 

through the centre of suspen- », I . 

sion of the needle. This is | >» 

called the “ end-on " po.sition, ** 9 

and is indicated in fig, o. AB Fig. 6. 

IS the rod and C the middle 

point of its axis; NS is the magnetometer needle; AM bisects the 
undellected needle NS at right angles. Let 2/ s= the length of 
the rod (or, more accurately, the distance between its poles), v = 
its volume, m and - m the strength of its poles, and let d = the 
distance CM. For most ordinary purposes the length of the needle 
may be assumed to be negligible in comparison with the distance 
between the needle and the rod. We then have approximately for 
the field at M due to the rod 
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whence we can find the values of I which correspond to diflerenl 
angles of deflection. 

(2) The rodmay be placed horizontal^ cast and west in such a jxisi* 
tion that the direction of the undeflected suspended needle bisects it at 
right angles. This is known as the " broaaside-on " position, and is 
represented in flg. 7. Let the distance of each pole of the rod AB 
from the centre of the magnetometer needle =■<!. Then, since Hp, 

the force at M due to m and — ,m, is the resultant of ^ and — 


or 


m 

Hp 



the direction being parallel to AB. 

And tan e. (46) 

(d In the third position the test rod is placed vertically with one 
of its poles at the level of the magnetometer needle, and in the line 



Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8 . 


drawn perpendicularly to the undeflected needle from its centre 
of suspension. Tlie arrangement is shown in fig. 8, where AB is 
the vertical rod and M indicates the position of the magnetometer 
nec'dlc, which is supposed to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper. Denoting the distance AM by rfj, BM by dp and AB by I, 
we have for the force at M due to the magnetism of the rod 


Therefore 


Hp = - horizontal component of 



and 1 = — j ». (47) 

"l * “ U) ) 

This last method of arrangement is called by Ewing the " one*pole ** 
method, because the magnetometer deflection is mainly caused by 
the upper pole of the rod {Magnetic Induction, p. 40). For experi- 
ments with long thin rods or wires it has an advan^ge over the 
other arrangements in tliat the position of the poles need not be 
known w'ith great accuracy, a small upward or downward displace- 
ment having little effect upon the magnetometer deflection. On 
the other hand, a vertically placed rod is subject to the inconveni- 
ence that it is influenced by the earth's magnetic field, which is not 
the case when the rod is horizontal and at nght angles to the mag- 
netic meridian. This extraneous influence may, however, be elimi- 
nated by surrounding the rod with a coil wire carrying a current 
such a.s will produce in the interior a magnetic field equal and 
oppo.site to the vertical component of the earth ’.s field. 

if the cardboard scale upon which the beam of light is reflected 
by the magnetometer mirror is a flat one, the deflections as indicated 
by the movement of the spot of light are related to the actual deflec- 
tions of the needle in the ratio of tan 26 to e. Since e is always small, 
sufficiently accurate results may generally be obtained if we assume 
that tan 26 2 tan 9. If the distance of the mirror from the scale 

is equal to n scale divisions, and if a deflection 9 oL the needle causes 
the reflected spot of light to move over $ scale divisions, we shall have 


s/n = tan 29 exactly, 
s/2n = tan 9 approximately. 

We may therefore generally substitute for tan 9 in the varioua 
expressions which have been given for I. 

Of the three methods which have been described, the first .twp 
are generally tlie most suitable for determining the moment os the 
magnetization of a permanent magnetf and &e last for studying 
the changes which occur , in th« ma^eiization of a long rod or wive 
when subjected to various ^tmat .magnetic ffirces, in other, 
words, for determining the relation of 1 to H. A plan pf the s^^paratus 
as arranged by Ewing for the latter purpose is wown diagranunatic- 
ally in fig. 9. Tlie cardboard scale Sp is placed 8d>ove a wooden 
screen, having in it a narrow vertical slit which permits a beam of 
light from the lamp L to reach the mirror oi the magnetometer M, 
whence it is reflecteo upon the ac^e. A is the upper end of e gl qf « T tube, 
half a metre or so in lengtb^hich is clamped in a vertic^ position 
behind the magnetometer. The tube is wound over its whole leam 
with two separate coils of insulated wirCt ^he one outsidetkf 
other. The inner coil is supplied, through the intervening appar[4 
atus. wilb current from the battery pf secondary cells B, ; Tffis 
produces the desired magnetic field inside the tube. The Outer 
coil derives currant, through hniudjloatiiile resistnhoe . It, dinm n 
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constant cell its object is to produce inside the tube a magnetic 
field equal and opposite to that due to the earth’s magnetism. C is a 
compensating coil " consisting of a few turns of wire through which 
the magnetizing current passes; it serves to neutralize the effect 
produced upon the magnetometer by the magnetizing coil, and its 

distance from the mag- 
netometer is so adjusted 
that when the circuit is 
closed, no ferromagnetic 
metal tieing inside the 
^ magnetizing coil, the 
magnetometer needle 
undergoes no deflection. 
K is a commutator for 
reversing the direction 
of the magnetizing cur^ 
rent, and G a galvano- 
meter for measuring it. 



Fro. 9. 


The strength of the magnetizing current is regulated by adjusting 
the position of the slidim; contact E upon the resistance 1 )F. The 
current increases to a maximum as E approaches F, and diminishes 
to almost nothing when K is brought up to D ; it can be completely 
interrupted by means of the switch H. 

I'he specimen upon which an experiment is to be made generally 
consists of a wire having a “ tlimcnsional ratio " of at least 300 or 
400; Its length should be rather less than that of the magnetizing 
coil, in order that the field Ho, to which it is subjected, may be 
approximately uiufonn from end to end. The wire is supported 
inside the glass tube A with its upper pole at the same height as the 
magnetometer needle. Various currents are then passed through 
the magnetizing coil, the galvanometer readings and the simultane- 
ous magnetometer deflections being noted. From the former we 
deduce II,„ and from the latter the corresponding value of I, using 
the formulae Hq ~ 4TiM/f and 

1= (48) 




where s is the deflection in scale-divisionfi, n the distance in scale- 
divisions between the scale and the mirror, and r the radius of the 
wins. 

The curve, fig. 10, shows the result of a typical experiment made 
upon a piece of soft iron (Ewing, Phtl. Trans, vol. clxxvi. Plate 59), the 
magnetizing held Hq being first gradually increased and then dimin- 
ished to zero. Wlien the length of the wire exceeds 400 diameters, 
or thereabouts, Hg may generally be considered as equivalent to H, 
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accurately known, is generally lees satisfactory for the exact 
determination of induction or magnetization than the ballistic 
method. But for much important experimental work it is 
better adapted than any other, and is indeed sometimes the 
only method possible.i 

Bdlisiic Mithods. — The so-called “ ballistic ” method of 
measuring induction is based upon the fact that a change of the 
induction through a closed linear conductor sets up in the con- 
ductor an electromotive force which is proportional to the rate 
of change. If the conductor consists of a coil of wire the ends 
of which are connected with a suitable galvanometer, the integral 
electromotive force due to a sudden increase or decrease of the 
induction through the coil displaces in the circuit a quantity 
of electricity Q *= BBnsjRy where SB is the increment or decrement 
of induction per square centimetre, s is the area of the coil, n 
the number of turns of wire, and R the resistance of the circuit. 
Under the influence of the transient current, the galvanometer 
needle undergoes a momentary deflection, or “ throw,” which is 
proportional to Q, and therefore to SB, and thus, if we know the 
deflection produced by the discharge trough the galvanometer 
of a given quantity of electricity, we have the means of determin- 
ing the value of BB. 

The galvaoometer which is used for ballistic observations should 
have a somewhat heavy needle with a period of vibration of not less 
than five seconds, so that the transient current may have ceased 
before the swing ha.s well begun; an instrument of the d'Arsonval 
form is recommended, not only because it is unaffected by outside 
magnetic influence, but also because the moving part can be in- 
stantly brought to rest by means of a short-cjrcuit key, thus effecting 
a great saving of time when a series of observations is being made. 
In practice it is usual to standardize or " calibrate " the galvano- 
meter by causing a known change of induction to take place within 
a standard coil connected with it, and noting the corresponding 
deflection on the galvanometer scale. Let £ bo the area of a single 
turn of the standard coU, n the number of its turns, and r the resist- 
ance of the circuit of which the coil forms part; and Jet S, N and R 
])€ the corresponding constants for a coil which is to be u.scd in an 
experiment. Then if a known change of induction inside the 
standard coil is found to cause a throw of d scale-divisions, any 
change of induction 8B through the experimental coil will be numeri- 
cally equal to the corresponding throw D multiplied by ^nRBn/SNrd. 
For a series of experiments made with the same coil this fraction is 
constant , and we may write 8B = AD. Rowland and others have used 
an earth coil for calibrating the galvanometer, a known cliange of 
induction through the coil being produced by turning it over in the 
earth’s magnetic field, but for several reasons it is preferable to 
employ an electric current as the source of a known induction. A 
primary coil of length /, having n turns, is wound upon a cylinder 
made of non-conducting and non-ma^netic material, and upon the 
middled the primar}*^ a secondary or induction coil is closely fitted. 
When a current of .strength i is suddenly interrupted in the primary, 
the increment of induction through the secondary is sensiwy equal 
to 4irm// units, All the data required for standardizing the galvano- 
meter can in Ibis way be determined with accuracy. 


the actual strength of the field as modified by the magnetization of 
the wire; but if greater accuracy is desired, the value of Hi (=^ 1 ) 
may be found by the help of du Bois’s table and subtracted from 
Hg. For a dimensional ratio of 400, 0 00028, and therefore 

H 0 00028 1 . This correction may be indicated in the diagram 
by a straight line drawn from o through the point at which the line 
of 1:^.1000 intersects that of H = 0’28 (Rayleigh, Phil. Maf>. xxii. 
175)1 the true value of H for any point on the curve being that 
measured from the sloping line instead of from the vertical axis. 
The eflect of the ends of the wire is, as Ewing remarks, to shear the 
diagram in the horizontal direction through the angle which the 
slcming line makes with the vertical. 

Since the induction B is equal to H4 4irl, it is easy from the 
results of experiments such as that just described to deduce the 
relation between B and H ; a curve indicating such relation is called 
a curve of induction. The general character of curves of magnetiza- 
tion and of mduction will discussed later. A notable feature in 
both classes of curves is that, owing to hysteresis, the ascending and 
cfescending limbs do not coincide, nut follow very different courses. 
If it is desired to annihilate the hysteretic effects of previous mag- 
netization and restore I 9 ie ipetal to its original condition, it may 
demagnetized by reversals. This is effected by slowly moving the 
sliding contact E (fig. 9) from F to D, while at the same time the 
comttutator K is rapidly worked, a series of alternating currents 
of gradually diminishing strength being thus caused to pass through 
the magnetizing coil. 

The magnelometric metlftiJ, except when employed in con- 
nexion wi^ ellipsoids, for the demagnetizing factors are 


The ballistic method i.s largely employed for determining the 
relation of induction to magnetizing force in samples of the 
iron and steel used in the manufacture of electrical machinery, 
and especially for the observation of hysteresis effects. The 
sample may have the form of a closed ring, upon which are 
wound the induction coil and another coil for teking the mag- 
netizing current; or it may consist of a long straight rod or wire 
which can be slipped into a magnetizing coil such as is used in 
magnetometric experiments, the induction coil being wound 
upon the middle of the wire. With these arrangements there is 
no demagnetizing force to be considered, for the ring has not 
any ends to produce one, and the fewee due to the ends of a 
rod 400 or 500 diameters in length is quite insensible at the middle 
portion ; H therefore is equal to Kq. 

£. Grassot has devised a galvanometer, or " fluxmeter,’* which 
greatly alleviates the tedious operation of taking ballistic readings. 
The instrument is of the d’Arsonval type; its cot turns in a strong 
uniform field, and is suspended in suefi a manner that torsion is 
practically negligible, the swings of the coil being limited by damping 
influences, chiefly electromagnetic. The index therefore remains 
almost stationary at the limit of tts deflection, and the deflection 
Is approximately the same whether the chailge of induction occurs 
suddenly or gradually. 

^ See C. G. Lamb, Proc. Phys. Srw?., 1899, 16, 517. 

* Soc. Franc, Phys. SdanceSj 1904. 1. 27. 
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^*^ ***^. yf ■^y**”'“** typical induction 

cunrw copiad from j. paper by Ewing (Pne. Imt. C£. vol. 
cxxvi ), are pvM m figs, ii, „ and tj. Fig. n shows the rela- 
tion of B ^ H in a specimen which has never before been maa- 
netized. The experiment may be made in two different ways : 
(i; the magnetizi^ current is increased by a scries of sudden 
steps, each of which produces a ballistic t^ow, the value of B 
after any one throw beipg proportional to the sum of that and 
- “ all the previous throws; 

(2) the magnetizing 
current having been 
brought to any desired 
value, is suddenly re- 
versed, and the observed 
throw taken as measur- 
ing twice the actual in- 
duction. Fig. 12 shows 
the nature of the course 
taken by the curve when 



Fig. II. 
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the magnetizing current, after having been raised to the value 
corresponding to the point a, is diminished by steps until it is 
nothing, and then gradually increased in the reverse direction. 
The downward couise of the curve is, owing to hysteresis, strik- 
ingly different from its upward course, and when the magnetizing 
force has been reduced to zero, there is still remaining an induc- 
tion of 7500 units. If the operation is again reversed, the up- 
ward course will be nearly, but not exactly, of the form shown 
by the line d e a, fig. 13. After a few repetitions of the reversal, 
the process becomes strictly cyclic, the upward and downward 
curves always following with precision the paths indicated in the 
figure. In order to establish the cyclic condition, it is sufficient 
to apply alternately the greatest positive and negative forces 
employed in the test (greatest H about ± 5 C.G.S. units in the 
case illustrated in the figure), an operation which is performed 
by simply reversing the direction of the maximum magnetizing 
current a few times. 

The closed figure ac deais variously called a hysteresis curve 
or diagram or loop. The area^ HdB enclosed by it represents 
the work done in carrying a cubic centimetre of the iron through 
the corresponding magnetic cycle; expressed in ergs this work is 

4^ To quote an example given by J. A. Fleming, it 

requires about 18 foot-pounds of work to make a complete mag- 
netic cycle in a cubic foot of wrought iron, strongly magnetized 
first one way and then the other, the work so expended taking 
the form of heat in the mass. 

Fig, 14 shows diagrammatically a convenient arrangement de- 
scribed by Ewing (see Proc.lnti. C.E, vol. exxvi., and Trans., 
1893A, p. 987) for carrying out ballistic tests by which either the 
simple B-H curve (fig. xi) or the hysteresis curve (figs. 12 and 13) 
can be determined. The sample under test is prepared in the form 
of a ring A, upon which are wound the induction and the magnetizing 
coils ; the latter should be wound evenly over the whole ring, though 
for the sake of clearness only part of the winding is indicated in the 
diagram. The magnetizing current, which is derived from the stor- 
age battery B, is regulated by the adjustable resistance R and 
mea.sured by the galvanometer G. The current passes through the 
rocking key K, which, when thrown over to the right, places a in 
contact with c and b with d, and when thrown over to the left, places 
a in contact with c and 6 with /. When the switch S is closed, K 
acts simply as a commutator or current-reverser, but if K is thrown 
over from right to left while S is opened, not only is the current 
reversed, but its strength is at the same time diminished by the 
interposition of the adjustable resistance iL. The induction coil 
wound upon the ring is connected to the ballistic galvanometer G« 
in series with a large pemmaent resistance Rg. In the same eirenit 
is also included the induction coil £, which 4$ used for standardizing 
the galvanometer; this secondary coil is rroresented in the diagram 
by three turns of wire wound over a much longer primary coil. The 
short-drcult^ey F is kept closed except when an observation is aboot 
to be made; ittobject is to arrest the awing of the d'ArsonvalgSlvao^ 

-dwfi., t«8x, 13, 141; Ewbg, PM. TVans^ 
iWSf 276. m; Hopfcinwii, FMi. Tram., 1885, 17S, 466. Fbr a 
spnple proof, see Ewing, MagmUe Imduaum (190Q), p. 99. Hopkin- 
son pointed out that the greateet dissipation of energy which can 
be caused by h to-and-fro reversal is approximatdy represented by 
Coercive force u maximum inducHon /». 




meter G,. By means of the thres^y switch C the baltirys 

may be seat either into the primary of £, for tbs purpose of ca 

ing the galvanometer, or into the magnetiatng cou of xuur 
test men it is desired to obtain a simple onrvo of SaatidotL 
such as that m 1 1, S is kept permanently dosed, and conrespondo 
^ of H SAd B are determined by one of the two 

" ’ :nnrent being varied 

n a hystnesiB owe 

~ MW wkvnwMiMV U na AVIUWWS ; The current is first 

adjusted by means of R to such a strength as will fit it to piodnoe 
me greatest +• and - values of the magnetizi^ fonoe whm it is 
mtended to apply in the course of the cycle ; then it is invexsed sevsnl 
times, and when the range of the galvanometer thrOwi has beoome 
constant, half the extent of an excursion indicatee the induction 
corresponding to the extreme 
value of H, gives the point a 
in the curve fig. 12. The reveie- 
ing key K having been put over 
to the left side, the short-circuit 
key S is suddenly opened; this 
inserts the re.sistance R, which 
has been suitably adjusted before- 
hand, and thus reduces the current 
and therefore the magnetizing 
force to a known value. Hie gal- 
vanometer throw which results 
from the change of current mea- 
sures the amount by which the 
induction is reduced, and thus a 
second point on the curve is found. 

In a similar manner, by giving 
different values to the resistance 
R. any desired number of points 
between a and c in the curve 
bo determined. To continue the 




R. 
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« turned over to the right-hand side, and theft, 
while S is open, is turned back, thereby not only reversing the diree- 
rion of the current, but diminishing its strength by an amount 
depending upon the previous adjustment of R,. In this waypoints 
can be found lying anywhere between c and d of fig. 12, aad the 
determination of the downward limb of the curve is therefore com- 
pleted. As the return curve, shown in fig. 13, is merely an inverted 
copy of the other, no separate determination of it is necessary. 

In fig. 15 (J. A. Fleming, Magnets and Electric Currents, p. 193) 
are shown three very different types of hysteresis curves, charac- 
teristic of the special qualities of the metals from which they were 
respectively obtained. The distinguishing feature jii the first 
is the steepness of its outlines; this indicates that the induction 
increases rapidly in relation 
to the magnetic force, and 
hence the metal is well suited 
for the construction of dy- 
namo magnets. The second 
has a very small area, show- 
ing that the work done 
in reversing the magnetiza- 
tion is small; the metal is 
therefore adapted for use in 
alternating current trans- 
fonners. On the other handi the form of the third curve^ with 
its i^ge intercepts on the axes of H and B, denotes that the 
specimen to which it relates possesses both retentiveness and 
coercive force in a high degree; such a met^ would bft ^ho ien 
for making good permanent magnets. 

Several arrangements have been devised for determining hysteresia 
more easily and expeditioufl^ than is possible by tfie 
method. The best known is j. A. Ewing's byitereaia-teater whieh 
is specially intended for testing the sheet iron used in traasformera. 
The sample, arranged as a bundle of rectangular strips, is caused to 
rotate about a central horizontal axis between the poles of an up- 
right C-shaped magnet, which is supported near its middle ntsm 
knife-edges In such a m a n ner that it can oscillate about an axisl^ 
line with that about which the specimen rotates; the lower Mde of 
the magnet is weighted, to give it some stabilily. YThm the spco- 
men rotates, the magnet is defiected from Its upright posiliM^ 
an amount which depends upon the work done in aslnglecomiileto 
rotation, and therefore upon the hysteresis. The is 

cated by a pointer upon a graduated scale, the readings being 
mtOTrcted by comparison vdth two standard specimssuimppliM 
with the mstrument. G. F. Searle and T. GTsedtord^aave 
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I r^ioo, 37«. 

» Phtl Trans., tgot, 198, 53, 
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introduced the method of meaiuring hysteresis by means of an elec- 
tro-dynamometer used ballistically. The fixed and suspended coils of 
the 4l3mamometer are respectively connected in series with the 
magnetising solenoid and with a secondary wound upon the speci- 
men. When the magnetiaing current is twice reversed, so as to 
complete a cycle, the sum of the two deflections, multiplied by a fac- 
tor oepiendmg upon the sectional area of the specimen and upon the 
constants of the apparatus, gives the hysteresis for a complete cycle 
in ergs per cubic centimetre. J'or specimens of large sectional area 
it 18 necessary to apply conections in respect of the energy dissipated 
by eddy currents and in heating the secondary circuit. ITie method 
has been employed by the authors themselves in studying the effects 
of tension, torsion and circular magnetization, while K. L. Wills ^ 
has made sucmssful use of it in a research on the effects of tempera- 
ture, a m.itter of great industrial importance. 

C.P. Steinmetz [Electfu i«n, 1891, 2O, p. 261 ; 1892, 28, pp. 384, 408, 
425) has called attention to a simple relation which appears to exist 
between the amount of energy dissipated in carrying a piece of 
iron or steel through a magnetic cycle and the limiting value of the 
induction reached in the cycle. Denoting by W the work in ergs 
done upon a cu’uc centimetre of the metal 

Wdh 01 he finds W - ijB '•« approximately, where n 

is a number, called the hysteretic constant, depending upon the 
metal, and B is the maximum induction. The value of the constant 
11 ranges in different metals from about o’ooi to 0 04; in soft iron 
and steel it is said to be generally not far from 0*002. Steinmetz's 
formula may be tested by taking a series of hysteresis curves between 
different limits of B, measuring their areas by a planimeter, and 
plotting the logarithms of these divided by 4ir as ordinates against 
logarithms of the corresponding maximum values of B as abscissae. 
The curve thus constructed should be a straight line inclined to the 
horizontal axis at an angle 9 , the tangent of which is 1 *6. Ewing 
and H. G. Klaasseii {Phil. Trans., 1893, 184, 1017) have in this 
manner examined how nearly and within what range a formula of 
the type may be taken to represent the facts. The results 

of an example which they quote in detail may be briefly summarized 
as follows : — 


Limits of B. 

Hysteretic 

Constant. 

1? 

Index. 

« { ^ tan fl) 

Degrees. 

0 

200 to 

500 


1*9 

62*25 

500 to 

1,000 


1*68 

59*25 

1,000 to 

2,000 


1-5.*; 1 

57*25 

2,000 to 

8,000 

0*01 

1*475 ' 

55*75 

8,000 to 44,000 

0*00134 

1*70 

59*5^ 


11 is remarked by the experimenters that the value of the index 
c is by no means constant, but changes in correspondence with the 
succc.ssive well-marked stages in the process of magnetization. 
But though a formula of this type has no physical Bignificance, and 
cannot be accented as an equation 1(» the actual curve of W and B, 
it is, ncverthele.ss, the case that by making the index €:-i*0, 
and assigning a suitable value to rj, a formula may be obtained 
giving an approximation to the truth which is sufficiently close for 
the ordinary purposes of electrical engineers, especially when the 
limiting value of B is neither very great nor very small, Alex- 
ander Siemens {hum. Inst. Elec. Eng., 1894, 23, 229) states 
that m the hundreds of comparisons of tcvsf pieces which have 
been made at the works of his firm, Steinmetz’s law has been 
found to be practically correct.® An interesting collection of W- B 
curves embodying the results of actual experiments by Ewing and 
Klaassen on different specimens of metal is given in fig. 16. it has 
been shown by Kennelly {Electrician, 1892, 28, 660) that Stein- 
metz's formula gives approximately correct results in the case of 
nickel. Wtirking with two different specimens, he found that the 
hysteresis loss m ergs per cubic centimetre (W) was fairly rq^resented 
by o • 001 25 H’ and o ■ 001 01 respectively, the maximum induction 
ranging from about 300 to 3000. The applicability of the law to 
cobalt has been invesbgated by Fleming {Phil. Mag,, 1899, 48, 271), 
who used a ring of cast cobalt coptafning about 96 % of the pure 
metal. The logarithmic curves which accompany his paper demon- 
strate that within wide ranges of maximum induction Wss:o •otB’*® = 
0*5271^*" very nearly. Ideming rightly regards it as not a little 
curious that for materials differing so much as this cast cobalt and 
soft annealed iron the hysteretic exponent should in both pase.s be 
80 near to i*6. After pointing out that, since the magnetization 
of the metal is the quantity realty concerned, W is more appropriately 
expressed in terms of I, the magnetic moment per unit of volume, 
thap of B, he sugge^ an experiment to determine whether the 
mechanical work required to effect the complete magnetic reversal 

I PUl Mag., 1903, 5, X17. 

• Some ex^riments by F. G. Baily showed that hysteresis ceased 
to increase when H was ce|ried beyond 23,000. This value of B 
corresponds to I -1640, the saturation point ter soft iron. — Brit. 
Assoc. Rep., 1895, p. 636. 


of a crowd of small compaM needles (representative of magnetic 
molecnles) is proportional to the x ‘6th ^wer of the aggregate maxi- 
mum magnetic moment before or after completion of the cycle. 



а, Fine steel wire 0*257 diam. 

б, Fine iron wire 0 34 mm. diam. 

c, Fine iron wire 0*2475 diam. 

d, Thin sheet iron 0 47 mm. thick. 

c. Iron wire 0*602 mm. diam. 

/, Iron wire 0 975 mm. diam. 

g, Sheet iron x *95 mm. thick. 

h, Thin sheet iron 0*367 mm. thick, 

1, Very soft iron wire. 

The experiments of K. Honda and S. Shimizu ** indicate that 
Steinmetz's formula holds for nickel and* annealed cobalt up to 
B = 3 ooo, for cast cobalt and tungsten steel up to H = 8ooo, and for 
Swedish iron up to B=: 18,000, the range being in all cases extended 
at the temperature of liquid air. 

The diagram, fig. 17, contain.s examples of ascending induction 
curves characteristic of wrought iron, cast iron, cobalt and nickel. 



These are to be regarded merely as typical specimens, for the 
details of u curve depend largely upon the physical condition 
and purity of the material; but they show at a glance how far 
the several metals differ from and resemble one another as 
regards their magnetic properties. Curves of magnetization 
(which express the relation of I to H) have a close resemblance 
to those of induction; and, indeed, aince B»H-l-4irl, and 4irl 
(except in extreme fields) greatly exceeds H in numerical value, 
we may generalty, without serious er^or, put and tmns- 

form curves of induction into curves of magnetization by merely 
altering the scale to which the ordinates are referred. A scale for 
the approximate, transfpitnation, for the clirves in fig. 12 is given 
* Tokyo Pkys.^Maihi Soc,» 1904, a, No' 14. 
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at the right-hand side of the diagram, the greatest error intro- 
duced by neglecting H/4ir not exceeding o*6 %• A study of such 
curves as these reveals the fact that thete are three distinct 
stages in the proce^ of magnetization. During the first stage, 
when U>e ma^ctizing force is small, the magnetization (or 3ie 
induction) increases rather slowly with increasing force; this is 
well shown by the nickel curve in the diagram, but the effect 
would be no less conspicuous in the iron curve if the abscissae 
were plotted to a larger scale. During the second stage small 
increments of magnetizing force are attended by relatively 
large increments of magnetization, as is indicated by the steep 
ascent of the curve. Then the curve bends over, forming what is 
often called a “ knee,” and a third stage is entered upon, during 
which a considerable increase of magnetizing force has little 
further effect upon the magnetization. When in this condition 
the metal is popularly said to be saturated.” Under increasing 
magnetking forces, greatly exceeding those comprised within 
the limits of the diagram, the magnetization does practically 
reach a limit, the maximum value being attained with a magnet- 
izing force of less than zooo for wrought iron and nickel, and less 
than 4000 for cast iron and cobalt. The induction, however, 
continues to increase indefinitely, though very slowly. These 
observations have an important bearing upon the molecular 
theory of magnetism, which will be referred to later. 

The magnetic quality of a sample of iron depends very largely 
upon the purity and physical condition of the metal. The 
presence of ordinary impurities usually tends to diminish the 
permeability, though, as will appear later, the addition of small 
quantities of ('ertain other substances Is sometimes advantageous. 
A veiy pure form of iron, which from tlic method of its manufac- 
ture is called “ steel,” is now extensively used for the construc- 
tion of dynamo magnets ; this metal sometimes contains not more 
than 0*3 % of foreign substances, including carbon, and is mag- 
netically superior to the best commercial wrought iron. The 
results of some comparative tests published by Ewing {Proc, 
Inst, C.E., 1896) are given in the accompanying table. Those 
in the second column are quoted from a paper by F. Lydall and 
A. W. Pocklington (Proc. Roy, Soc., 1892, 52, 228) and relate 
to an exceptional specimen containing nearly 99-9 % of the pure 
metal. 




Magnetic Induction. 


Magnetic 









Force. 

Pure 

Low Moor 

Steel 

Steel 


Iron. 

Iron. 

Forging. 

Casting. 

5 

12,700 

10,900 

12,300 

9,600 

10 

14,980 

13,120 

14,920 

13,050 

1.5 

15,800 

14,010 

15,800 

14,600 

20 

lOi.^oo 

14,580 

16,28j 

15,310 

30 


15,280 

16,810 

16,000 

40 

17,350 

15,760 

17,190 

16,510 

50 


16,060 

17,500 

16,900 

<»o 

. . 

16,340 

17,750 

17,180 

71) 

. . 

16,580 

16,800 

17,970 

17,400 

So 


18,180 

17,020 

90 


17,000 

18,390 

17,830 

100 


17,200 

18,600 

18,030 


To secure the highest possible permeability it is essential that 
the iron should be softened by careful annealing. When.it is 
mechanically hardened by hammerii^, rolling or wire-drawing 
its permeability may be greatly diminished, especially under a 
moderate magnetizing force. An experiment 1 ^ Ewing showed 
that by the operation of stretching an annealed iron wire beyond 
the limits of elasticity the permeability under a magnetizing 
force of about 3 units was reduced by as much as 75 %. 
Ewing has also 'studied the effect of vibration in conferring 
upon iron an apparent or spurious permeability of high value; 
this effort also is most conspicuous when the magnetizing force 
is weak. The permeability of a soft iron wire, which was tapped 
while subjected to a very small magnetizing force, rose to the 
enormous v«due of about 8o|0oo (Magnetu InducHon, § S5). It 
follows that in testix^ iron for magnetic quah'ty the greatest 
^e must be exercised to .guard the specimen against apy 
accidental vibration. 


Low hysteresis is the chief requisite for iron whic^ M tpiM 
used for transformer cores, and it does uot necessaiply aooomt 
pany high permeability. In res^^nse to the demaud,:manul^ 
turers Imve succeeded in producing transformer {date in .whioh 
the loss of energy due to hysteresis is exceedingly small. 
of a sample supplied by Messrs Sankey were found by Ewing 
to give the following results, which, however, are regarded as 
being unusually favourable. In a valuable collection of magnetic 


Limits of 
Induction. 

Ergs per c.cm. 
per cycle. 

Watts per lb. 
Frequency, 100, 

2000 

220 

0*129 

3000 

410 

0*242 

4000 

640 

0 * 3^6 

5000 

910 

0535 

6000 

laoo 

0710 

7000 

1520 

0*890 

8000 

1900 

1*120 

9000 

2310 

1*360 


data (Proc. Inst. exxvi.) H. F. Parshall quotes tests of six 
samples of iron, described as of good quality, which showed an 
average hysteresis loss of 3070 ergs per c.cm. per cycle at an 
induction of 8000, being i’6 times the loss shown by Ewing’s 
specimen at the same induction. 

The standard induction in reference to determinations of 
hysteresis is generally taken as 2500, while the loss is expressed 
in watts per lb at a frequency of loo double reversals, or cycles, 
per second. In many experiments, however, different inductions 
and frequencies are employed, and the hysteresis-losB is often 
expressed as ergs per cubic centimetre per cycle and sometimes 
as horse-power per ton. In order to save arithmetical lal^ur 
it is convenient to be provided with conversion factors for reduc- 
ing variously expressed results to the standard form. The rate 
at which energy is lost being proportional to the frequency, it 
is obvious that the loss at frequency 100 may be deduced 
from that at any other frequen^ n by simply multiplying 
by loo/n. Taking the density of iroti to be 7*7, the iGactor lor 
reducing the loss in ergs per c.cm. to watts per lb with a frequency 
of 100 is 0*000589 (Ewing). Since i horse-power « 746 watts, 
and 1 ton - 2240 lb, the factor for reducing horse-pawer per ton 
to watls per lb is 746/2240, or just i/^. The loss for any induc- 
tion B within the range for which Steinmetz’s law holds may be 
converted into that for the standard induction 2500 by dividing 
it by 2500^ The values of this ratio for different values 
of B, as given by Fleming (Phil. Ma^., 1897), are contained in 
the second column of the annexed t^le. Tlie third column 
shows the relative amount of hysteresis deduced by Ewing aS a 
general mean from actual tests of many samples (Journ. Inst. 
Elec. Eng., 1895). Incidentally, these two columns furbish an 
undesigned test of the accuracy of Steinmetz’s kw : the greatest 
difference is little more than i %. 


Induction 

B. 

Bi*« 

2300*’®* 

Observed. relative 
Hysteresis. 

2000 

0*700 

0*762 

2500 

1*000 

1*000 

3000 

1*338 

1*340 

4000 

2 *1X8 

2*128 

5000 

3*031 

3*000 

Oooo 

4*058 

4*022 

7000 

5*193 

5*129 

Hooo 

6*430 

6*584 


Curves of Permeability and Susceptibility. relations of 
^ (««B H) to B, and of k (»^1 H) to I may be instructively 
exhibited by means of curves, a method first employed by A* 
Rowland.^ The dotted curve for and B in fig. 18 is copi^ 
from Rowland’s paper. The actual experiment to which, .k 
relates was carried only as the point marked X, correspoif^g 
to a magnetizing force of 65, and on induction of nearly 17,000. 
Rowland, believii^ that the curve would continue to fall in a 
straight line meeting the horizontal.aw^ inferred tkattbe^jnduc- 
tkmcorrespondii^ to the point 17,500— waf^blj^t 

1 Pkii. Me^,, 
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that could be produced by any magnetizing force, however great. 
It hM, however, been shown that, if the magnetizing force is 
carried far enough, the curve always becomes convex to the axis 
instead of meeting it. The full Kne shows the result of an experi- 
ment in which the magnetizing force was carried up to 585,1 




but though the force was thus increased ninefold, the induction 
only reached 19,800, and the ultimate value of the permeability 
was still as much as 33*9. 

Ballistic Method with Yoke. — J. Hopkinson {Phil, Trans., 
1885, 7 y 6 , 455) introduced a modification of the usual ballistic 
arrangement which presents the following advantages: (i) 
very considerable magnetizing forces can be applied with ordi* 
nary means; (2) the samples to be tested, having the form of 
cylindrical bars, are more easily prepared than rings or wires; 
(3) the actual induction at any time can be measur^, and not 
® ® only changes of in- 

•4 i \ duction. On the 

other hand, a very 
high degree of ac- 
curacy is not claimed 
for the results. Fig. 
19 shows the appa- 
ratus by which the 
ends of the bar are 
prevented from 
exerting any material demagnetizing force, while the permeance 
of the magnetic circuit is at tlie same time increased. A A, 
called the '‘yoke,” is a block of annealed wrought iron 
about 18 in. long, OJ in. wide and 2 in. thick, through 
which is cut a rectangular opening to receive the two 
magnetizing coils B B. The test bar C C, which slides 
through holes bored in the yoke, is divided near the 
middle into two parts, the ends which come into contact 
being faced true and square. Between the magnetizing coils 
is a small induction coil D, which is connected with a ballistic 
galvanometer. The induction coil is carried upon the end of 
one portion of the test bar, and when this portion is suddenly 
drawn back the coil slips off and is pulled out of the field by 
an india-rubber spring. This causes a ballistic throw propor- 
tional to the induction through the bar at the moment when the 
two portions were separated. With such an arrangement it is 
possible to submit the sample to any series of magnetic forces, 
and to measure its magnetic state at the end. The uncertainty 
with which the results are affected depends chiefly upon the im- 
perfect contact between the bar and the yoke and also between 
the ends of the divided bar. It is probable that Hopkinson did 
not attach suflftcient importance to the demagnetizing action of 
the cut (cf. Ewing, Phil. Mag., Sept. i«88, p. 274), and that the 
values which he assi^ed to H are consequently somewhat too 
high. He applied his method with good effect, however, in 
testing a large number of commercial specimens of iron and steel, 
the magnetic constants of which are given in a table accompany- 
ing his paper. When it is not required to determine the msidual I 
maffletization there is x#* necessity to divide the sample bar, j 
i baffiffdt tests may be'tnade' in the ordinary way— by steps 
S. Bidwell, Free. Jhy. Soe., 1886, 40, 495. 


or by reversals— the source of error due to the transverse cut 
thus being avoided. Ewing {Magnetic Induction, § 194) has de- 
vised an arrangement in which two similar test bars are placed 
side by side; each bar is surrounded by a magnetizing coil, the. 
two coils being connected to give opposite directions of magneti- 
zation, and each pair of ends is connected by a short massive 
block of soft iron having holes bored through it to fit the bars, 
which are clamped in position by set-screws. Induction coils 
Me wound on the middle parts of both bars, and are connected 
in series. With this arrangement it is possible to find the actual 
value of the magnetizing force, corrected for the effects of joints 
and other sources of error. Two sets of observations are taken, 
one when the blocks are fixed at the ends of the bars, and another 
when they are nearer together, the dear length of the bars 
between them and of the magnetizing coils being reduced to 

n fl 

one-half. If Hj and be the values of 4iinn/l and 4irt- /- for the 

2 1 2 

same induction B, it can be shown that the true magnetizing 
force is H — H^ - (Hg - Hj). The method, though tedious 
in operation, is very accurate, and is largely employed for 
determining the magnetic quality of bars intended to serve as 
standards. 

Traction Methods . — The induction of the magnetization may 
be measured by observing the force required to draw apart the 
two portions of a divided rod or ring when held together by their 
mutual attraction. If a transverse cut is made through a bar 
whose magnetization is I and the two ends are placed in contact, 
it can be shown that this force is 2ir P dynes per unit of area 
(Mascart and Joubert, Electricity and Magnetism, 322 ; and if 
the magnetization of the bar is due to an external field H produced 
by a magnetizing coil or otherwise, there is an additional force 
equal to HI. TTius the whole force, when the two portions of 
the bar are surrounded by a loosely-fitting magnetizing coil, is 
F = 2irP 4 HI 

expressed as dynes per square centimetre. If each portion of 
the bM has an independent magnetizing coil wound tightly 
upon it, we have further to take into account the force due to 
the mutual action of the two magnetizing coils, which assists 
the forces already considered, “niis is equal to H-'/Stt per unit 
of sectional area. In the case supposed therefore the total force 
per square centimetre is 

F 2irl* + HI 4 ~ 

(4irI+H) « 

8ir 

“Sir’ 

The equation F «= is often said to express “ Maxwell’s 
law of magnetic traction ” (Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, 
^ 642-646). It is, of course, true for permanent magnets, where 
H ^ o, since then F *= zttI-; but if the magnetization is due to 
electric currents, the formula is only applicable in the special 
case when the mutual action of the two magnets upon one 
another is supplemented by the electromagnetic attraction 
between separate magnetizing coils rigidly attached to them.^ 

The traction method was first employed by S. Bid well {Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1886, 40, 486), who in 1886 published an account of 
some experiments in which the relation of magnetization to 
magnetic field was deduced from observations of the force in 
grammes weight which just sufficed to tear asunder the two 
halves of a divided ring electro-magnet when known currents 
were passing through the coils. He made use of the expression 
F = W 4 '« 2 rI* 4 HI, 

where W is the weight in grammes per square centimetre of 
sectional area, and g is the intensity of ^vity which was taken as 
981. The term for the attraction be^een the coils was omitted 
as negligibly small (see Phil. Mag., 1890, 29, 440). The values 
assigned to H were calculated from H »= mijr, and ranged 
from 3*9 to $85;, but inasmuch as no account was taken of any 

* Since in raosi practicable experiments H* is negl^ble in com- 
parison with B*, the force may be taken as B*/8ir \rimotit sensible 
error. 
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denw^tiziiig action which might be due to the two transverse 
cuts> It is prolMble that they are somewhat too high. The results, 
nevertheless) agree very well with those lor annealed wrought 
iron obtained by other n>ethods. Below is given a selection from 
Bidwell*s tables, showuig cottei^ndihg values of magnetiz^ 
force, weight supported, magnetization, induction, susceptibility 
and j^rmeability 




3515 


H. 

w, 

“■rn 

B. 

k. 


39 

2,210 

587 

7,390 

15J0 

1889*1 

57 

3.460 


9,240 

xie*9 

1621*3 

10*3 

5-400 

918 

11,550 

8gi 

XI214 

222 

8,440 

1147 

14,450 

51 7 

6509 

40 

9,680 

1226 

15,400 

307 

3864 

ii 5 

12,170 

1370 

I7..330 

18,470 

II -9 

1507 

208 

13,810 

145a 

70 

88*8 

3O2 i 

i' 4»740 

1489 

19,080 

4*1 

527 


* 5,375 

1508 

19,420 

19,820 

3*2 

41*8 

585 

15,905 ! 

! 1530 

2*6 

33‘9 



Fig. 20. 


A few months later R. H. M. Bosanquet (Phil. Mag., 1886, 
22, 535) experimented on the relation of tractive force to 
magnetic induction. Instead of a divided ring he 
employed a divided straight bar, each half of which 
was provided with a magnetizing coil. The joint 
was surrounded by an induction coil connected 
with a ballistic galvanometer, an arrangement 
which enabled him to make an independent 
measurement of the induction at the moment 
when the two portions of the bar were .separated. 
He showed that there was, on the whole, a fair 
agreement between the values determined ballistic- 
ally and those given by the formula B = 

The greatest weight supported in the experiments 
was 14,600 grammes per square ('m., and the cor- 
responding induction 18,500 units. Taylor Jones 
subsequently found a good agreement between the 
theoretical and the observed values of the tractive 
force in fields ranging up to very high intensities 
(Pha. Mag., 1895, 39, 254, and 1896, 41, i 53 )- 
Permeameters . — Several Instruments in which tlie traction method 
is applied have been devised for the rapid measurement of induction 
or of magnetization in commercial samples of iron and steel. The 
earliest of these is S. P. Thompson's permgamgter {Journ. Sci. Arts, 
1890, 38, 885), which consists of a rectangular block of iron shaped 
like Hopkinsoti'b yoke, and slotted out in the same way to receive 
a magnetizinR coll (fig. 20) ; the block is bored through at the upper 
end only, and its inner face opposite the hole is made quite flat and 
smooth. The sample has the form of a thm rod, one end of which 
is faced true; it is dipped into the magnetizing coil from above, and 
when the current is turned on its smooth end adheres tightly to the 
surface of the yoke. The force required to detach it is measured by 
a registering spring bahmee, which is clamped to the upper end of the 
rod, and thonco the induction or the magnetization is deduced by 
applying the formula 

(B-H)78T=2irI2=?g/S, 

where P is the pull in grammes weight, S the sectional area of 
the rod in square cm., and ^==^981. If the pull is measured in 
pounds and the area in square inches, the formula may be written 
H — 1317 X n/F/S + H. The instrument exhibited by Thompson 
would, without undue heating, take a current of 30 amperes, which 
was sufficient to produce a magnetizing force ^ 1000 units. A 
testing apparatus of a similar type devised by Gisbert Kapp {Joum. 
Inst. Ehc. Eng. xxiii. 199) differs only in a few details from 
Thompson's permeameter. Ewing has described an arxtfngemeBt 
in which the test bar has a soft-iron pole piece clamped to each 
of its ends; the pole pieces are joined by a long well-nttlog block 
of iron, which is placed upon them (like the “ keeper of a 
magnet), and the induction is measured by the force faired to 
detach the block. In all such measufemeirts a correction ehioifld 
be made in respect of the demagnetizing force due to the joint, 
and unless the fit is very accurate the demaignetieing action wW 
be variable. In the magnetic htAanbevi du BoiS {MagneHe 
p. 346) the uncertainty arliAng from the pretence of a foHft is 
avolaed, the force measured being thalt exerted between two pieces of 
iron separated from each other by a nattow ain>gapof known width. 
'The instrument is represented disigrhnimaticaUy in fig. ux. The 
teirt-piece A, sUtrOundeef by a tnaguetizifig ooit, is cUtMiped tetweso 
soft-iron blocks B, B' is a aoft-iwd yoke, which rocta 

u^n knife-edges H and Constitutes the beam ef the balance. 'The 
yoke has two piO)be^ pieces unequal distaaces lMin the 


knife-edges, and sepanted from the blocks B, B' by fiarfuwnif-i|apa. 
The play of the beam is limited by a stop ^ and a screw R, lalbf 
being BO adjusted that when the end Y of the beam is held dewii lii 
tvro air-gaps are of equal 

5^ 
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width. is a weight 

capable of sliding from end 
to end of the yoke along 
a graduated scale. When 
there is no nsagostmtion, 
the yoke is in equilibrium; 
but as soon as the current 
is turned on the block C is 
drawn downwards as far as 
the screw R will allow, for, 

tliough the attractive forces F between B and C and betwm 
B' and C are equal, the former has a greater moment. The. 
weight W is moved along the scale until the yoke jUSi: tilts over 
upon the stop 6 ; the distance of W from its zero position is fhoh, as 
can easily be shown, proportional to F, and therefore to and 
approximately to 1 ^. The scale is graduated in such a manner that 
by multiplying the reading by a simple factor (generally 10 or g) the 
absolute value of the magnetization is obtained. The actuu 
magnetizing force H is of course less than that due to the coil; the 
corrections required are effected automstiooUy by the Use of a s^ el 
demagnetisation lines drawn on a sheet of celluloed which is supplied 
with the instrument. The celluloid sheet is laid upon the squared 
paper, and in plotting a curve horizontal distances are reckoned 
from the proper demagnetization line instead of from the vertical 
axis. An improved but somewhat moss complex form df the instnH 
ment is described in Ann. d. Phys,, 1900, 2, 3x7. 

In Ewing's magneHc balance (j awn. Inst. Biec. Bng*, 1896, 27)326)1 
the value of the magnetic induction corresponding to a sin^e staM. 
magnetizing force is directly read off on a divided scale. *rhe speci- 
men, which has the form of a turned rod, 4 m. long and ^ in. ifi dia^ 
meterr, is laid across the poles of a horseshoe electromagnet, excited 
by a current of such strength as to produce in the rod a aiagnetizfixg 
force H~2 o. One pole has a V’shaped notch for the rod to rest in; 
the surface of the other is slightly rounded, forming a portion Of a 
cylinder, the axis of Which Is pct^ndlcular to the direction Of thtf 
length of the rod. The rod touches this pole at a single point, and 
iS pulled away from it by the action of a leven the long arm of 
which is graduated and carries a sliding weight.. The position of the 
weight at the moment when contact is broken indicates the induc- 
tion in the rod. 'The standard force Her 20 was selected as beihg 
sufficiently low to distinguish between good and bad speoimens, add 
at the same time sufficiently high to make the order of merit the 
same as it would be under stronger forces. 

Permeahihfy Bridges . — Several pieces df apparatus have been 
invented for comparing the magnetic quality of a samifie with that 
of a standard iron rod by a zero method, such as is employed ill the 
comparison of electrical resistances by the Wheatstone bridge. Ah 
excellent instrument of the class is Ewing's permeability bridge. 
The standard rod and the test specimen, which must be of the same 
dimensions, are placed side by side within two magnetizing cdils, 
and each pair of adjacent ends is joined by a short rectangular block 
or " yoke " of soft iron. An iron bar simped like an inverted T 
projects upward.^ from each of the yokes, tne horizontal portions di 
the bars being parallel to the rods, and nearly meeting at a height 
of about 8 in. above them (thus f n). A compass needle placed 
in the gen serves to detect any flow of induction that may cMist 
between the bent bars. For siimplicity of calculation, the dear length 
of each rod between the yokes is made 12*56 (^4x1 centimetres, 
while the coil surrounding the standard bar contains xoo turns; 
hence the magnetizing force due to a current of n amperes wfl] be 
lOM e.G.S. units. The effective number of turns in the ooil sur- 
rounding the test rod can be varied by means of three dial switches 
(for hundreds, tens and units), which also introduce compensating 
resistances as the number of effective turns in the coil is reduced, 
time keeping the total resistance of the circuit constant. The two 
coils are connected in series, the same current pasting through both. 
Suppose the switches to be adjusted eo that the effective number of 
turns in the variable coil is looj tke magaeticiftc forces in the liwo 
coils will then be equal, and if the test rod is of We same quality ati 
the standard, the now of induction will be confined entirely to tiie 
iron Circuit, the two yokes will be at the fame nwgiietic potential, 
and the compass needle will not be effected. If, howeves, Idie per- 
meability of the test rod differs from that of the standard, themumber 
of lines of induction ffowing in opposite directions through the two 
rode will differ, and the excess wnl flow ftom one yoke to the other, 
partly through the air. and partly along the path provided by the 
bent bars, deflecting the compass needle. But a balanee oMy stiff 
be obtained by alimnng the effktive number of turns mthe test coil, 
and thus mereoslng or decreasiiiff the nagnetiaixig fiMicoactiiiir on the 
test rod, till the induetion ini tne two vo6b is the same, a eondMon. 
which is fulfilled when reversal of the current has no effect on the 
compass needle. Let as be the number .of tufos in use, and Hj and 
Ho the magnetizifig forces which produce, the same induction 3 in 
the test and the stsindayd rods then 

'Fhe value' correspofydi<t^lf4ns]ixdd can te^lomidifFbni.'tim 
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(B, Ctiurvfi ior the standard, which is assumed to have been deter- 
mined; and this same value corresponds to the force H in the case 
oi the test bar. Thus any desired number of corresponding values 
of H and B can be easily and quickly found. 

Measurement of Field Strength, Exploring Coil. — Since 
in air B-H, the ballistic method of measuring induction 
described above is also available for determit ing the strength 
of a magnetic field, and is more often employed than any 
other. A small coil of fine wire^ connected in scries with a 
ballistic galvanometer, is placed in the field, with its windings 
perpendicular to the lines of force, and then suddenly reversed 
or withdrawn from the field, the integral electromotive force 
being twice as great in the first case as in the second. The 
strength of the field is proportional to the swing of the galvano- 
meter-needle, and, when the galvanometer is calibrated, can 
be expressed in C.ft.S. units. Convenient arrangements have 
been introduced whereby the coil is reversed or withdrawn from 
the field by the action of a .spring. 

Bismuth Resistance. — 'The fact, which will be referred to 
later, that the electrical resistance of bismuth is very greatly 
affected by a magnetic field has been applied in the construction 
of apparatus for measuring field intensity. A little instrument, 
supplied by Hartmann and Braun, contains a short length of 
fine bismuth wire wound into a flat double spiral, half an inch 
or thereabouts in diameter, and attached to a long ebonite 
handle. Unfortunately the effects of magnetization upon 
the specific resistance of bismuth vary enormously with changes 
of temperature; it is therefore necessary to take two readings 
of the resistance, one when the spiral is in the magnetic field, 
the other when it is outside. 

Electric Circuit. — If a coil of insulated wire is suspended 
so that it is in stable equilibrium when its plane is parallel 
to the direction of a magnetic field, the transmission of a known 
electric current through the coil will cause it to be deflected 
through an angle which is a function of the field intensity. 

One of the neatest applications of this principle is that described 
by Edser and Stansfield {Phil. Mag., i8qj, 34, 180), and used by them 
to test the stray fields of dynamos. An oblong coil about an inch 
in length is .".uspended from each end by thin strips of rolled German 
silver wire, one of which ls connected with a spiral spring for regulat- 
ing the tension, the other being attached to a torsion-head. Inside 
the torsion -head is a commutator for automatically reversing the 
current, so that readings may be taken on each side of zero, and the 
arrangement is such that when the torsion head is exactly at zero 
the current is interrupted. To take a reading the torsion-head is 
turned until an aluminium pointer attached to the coil is brought 
to the zero position on a small scale ; the strength of the field is then 
proportional to the angular torsion. The small current required 
IS supplied to the coil from a single dry cell. The advantages of 
portability, very considerable range (from H — 1 upwards), and fair 
accuracy are claimed for the instrument. 

Polarized Light. — The intensity of a field may be measured 
by the rotation of the plane of polarization of light passing 
in the direction of the magnetic force through a transparent 
subjitance. If the field is uniform, where 6 is the 

rotation, d the thickness of the substance arranged as a plate 
at right angles to the direction of the field, and <0 Verdet’s 
constant for the substance. 

For the practical measurement of field intensity du Bois has used 
plates of the densest Jena flint gloss. These are preferably made 
slightly wed^e-shape, to avoid the inconvenience resulting from 
multiple internal reflections, and they must necessarily be rather 
thin, so that double refractions due to internal strain may not exert 
a disturbing influence. Since Verdet’s constant is somewhat un- 
certain for different hatches of glass even of the same quality, each 
plate should be standardized in a field of known intensity. As the 
source of monochromatic light a bright sodium burner is used, and 
the rotation, which is exactly proportional to H, is measured by an 
aaourate polarimeter. Such a plate alxnit i mm. in thickness is said 
to be adapted for measuring fields of the order of 1000 units. A 
pelt oi one surface of the plate mav be silvered, so that the polarized 
rteff iitor having once traversed the glass, is reflected back again; 
the fotation is thus doubled, and moreover, the arrangement is, for 
oartafln experiments, more convenient than the other. 

4. Maoketization in Strong Fields 

Fidds due tv Coils.— most generally convenient arrange- 
ment for producing such magnetic fields ae are required for 


experimental purposes is undoubtedly a coil of wire through 
which an electric current can be caused to ffow. The field 
due to a coil can be made as nearly uniform as we please through^ 
out a considerable space; its intensity, when the constants- 
of the coil are known, can be calculated with ease and certainty 
and may be varied at will through wide ranges, while the appara- 
tus required is of the simplest character and can be readily 
constructed to suit special purposes. But when exceptionally 
strong fields are desired, the use of a coil is limited by the heat- 
ing effect of the magnetizing current, the quantity of heat 
generated per unit of time in a coil of given dimensions increasing 
as the square of the magnetic field produced in its interior. 
In experiments on magnetic strains carried out by H. Nagaoka 
and K. Honda (Phil. Mag., 1900, 49, 329) the intensity of 
the highest field reached in the interior of a coil was 2200 
units; this is probably the strongest field produced by a coil 
which has hitherto been employed in experimental work. 
In 1890 some experiments in which a coil was used were made 
by du Bois (Phil. Mag., 1890, 29, 253, 293) on the magnetiza- 
tion of iron, nickel, and 
cobalt under forces 
ranging from about 100 
to 1250 units. Since the 
demagnetizing factor 
was 0-052, the strongest 
field due to the coil was 
about 1340; but though 
arrangements were pro- 
vided for cooling the 
apparatus by means of 
ice, great difficulty was 
experienced owing to 
heating. Du Bois’s results, which, as given in his papers, show 
the relation of H to the magnetic moment per unit of mass, 
have been reduced by Ewing to the usual form, and are indi- 
cated in fig. 22, the earlier portions of the curves being 
sketched in from other data. 

Fields due to Electromagnets. — The problem of determining 
the magnetization of iron and other metals in the strong fields 
formed between the poles of an electromagnet was first attacked 
by J. A. Ewing and W. Low. An account of their preliminary 
experiment.? by what they call the uthmus method was pub- 
lished in 1887 (Proc, Roy. Soc. 42, 200), and in the following 
year, they described a more complete and perfect series (Phil. 
Trans., 1889, 221). 

The sample to be inserted between the mafpiet poles was prepared 
in the form of a bobbin resembling an ordinary cotton reel, with a 
short narrow neck (constituting the '* isthmus’") and conical end.s. 
Upon the central neck was wound a coil consisting of one or two 
layers of very fine wire, which was connected with a ballistic galvano- 
meter for measuring the induction in the iron ; outside this coil, and 
separated from it by a small and accurately determined distance, a 
second coil was wound, serving to measure the induction in the iron, 
together with that in a small space surrounding it. The difference 
of the ballastic throws taken with the two coils measured the inten- 
sity of the field in the space around the iron, and it also enabled a 
correction to be made for the non- 
ferrous space between the iron neck 
and the centre of the thickness of the 
inner coil. The pole pieces of the 
electrom^net (see fig. 23) were fur- 
nished with a pair of truncated cones 
b b, of soft iron forming an extension of 
the conical ends of the bobbin c. The 
most suitable form for the pole faces 
is investigated in the paper, and the 
conclusion arrived at is that to pro- 
duce the greatest concentration of 
force upon the central neck, the cones 
should Wve a common vertex in the 
middle of the neck with a semi-vertical anc^e of 54" 44', while the con- 
dition for a uniform field is satisfied when the cones have a semi- 
vertical angle of 39” 14'; in the latter case the magnetic force in the 
air just outside is senwbly equal to that within the neck. A pair of 
cones having a semi-verticail angle of were considered to combine 
high conoentraBve power with a sufficient approximation to uni- 
I formity of Add. In most of the experiments the measurements 
I were made by euddenly. udthdrawing the Ixibbui ftom its place 
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twtwccn the pole nieces. Two groups of observfttipns wore recorded, 
one giving the induction in the inner coil and the other that in the 
outer coil. The value of the residual induction which persisted 
when the bobbin was drawn out was added to that of the induction 
measured, and thus the total induction in the iron was determined. 
The highest induction reached in these experiments was 45,350 units, 
more than iwice the value of anv previously recorded. The cor- 
responding intensity of the outside field was 24,500, but, owing to 
the wide angle of the cones used (about 2 x03°), this was probably 
greater than the value of the magnetic force within the metal. The 
following table shows some results of other experiments in which 
H was believed to have sensibly the same value inside as outside the 
metal. Values of I are derived from (B - H)/4ir and of fx from B/H. 


Metal. 

H 

B 

I 


Swedish 

Iron 

1,490 

0,070 

8,600 

19.450 

19,880 

22,650 

27,130 

30,270 

40,820 

41,140 

1680 

1680 

1720 

1700 

1700 

I5‘20 

4 47 
352 

210 

2-07 

iij 

4.5<>o 

13,460 

I(),2O0 

16,900 

20,070 

28,710 

30,920 

31,760 

1230 

1210 

1170 

1180 

4 40 

213 

1-91 

1-88 

*5 1 

6,210 

25,480 

15.30 

410 

r/D 1 

9,970 

29,650 

1570 

2*97 


12,170 

31,020 

1550 

2'6u 


14,660 

1 34,550 

1580 

2 36 

>- 1 

15,530 

35,^<2o 

1610 

231 


2,220 

7,100 

390 

3 ‘20 

•O <i> 1 

C .tid 1 

4,440 

9,210 

380 

2'og 

A U 

7,940 

12,970 

400 

1-63 


14,660 

19,640 

400 

I ‘34 

1 

i6,Of)o 

21,070 

400 

I 32 


1,350 

i6,<x>o 

1260 

1273 

2 \ 

4.040 

18,870 

1260 

4 98 

d 1 

ii,9.3o 

23,1^90 

1 1290 

2 '82 


I4,99^> 

1^30,210 

1310 

2*10 


These results are of extreme interest, for they show that 
under sufficiently strong magnetizing forces the intensity of 
magnetization I reaches a maximum value, as required by 
W. E. Weber’s theory of molecular magnetism. There appears 
to be no definite limit to the value to which the induction B 
may be raised, but the magnetization 1 attains a true saturation 
value under magnetizing forces which are in most cases com- 
paratively moderate. Thus the magnetization which the 
sample of Swedish iron received in a field of 1490 was not 
increased (beyond the limits of experimental error) when the 
intensity of the field was multiplied more than thirteen-fold, 
though the induction was nearly doubled. When the saturation 
value of I has been reached, the relation of magnetic induction 
to magnetic force may be expressed by 
B = H 4 constant. 

The annexed table gives the saturation values of I for the par- 
ticular metals examined by Ewing and Low : — 

Saturation 
Value of I. 


Wrought iron 1700 

Cast iron 1240 

Nickel (075% iron) 515 

M M ) 400 

Cobalt (X ■60% „ ) 1300 


It is shown in the paper that the greatest possible force which the 
isthmus method can apply at a point in the axis of the bobbin is 
Fa II *137 login 

Ij being the saturation value of the magnet poles, a the radius of the 
neck on which the cones converge, and 6 the radtiis of the bases of 
the cooes. 

Some experiments made by H. du Bois {Phil. Mag.^ 1890, 29, 293) 
with an electromagnet specially designed for the production of 
strong fields, confirm Ewing's results for iron, nickel and cobalt. 
The method employed did not admit of the production of such high 
magnetizing forces, but was of special interest in that both B and I 
were measured optically— B by means of the rotation of a polarised 
ray inside a glass plate, aabelote described, and I by the rotation 
of a polarized ray reflected from the polished surface oi the magnet- 
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ized metal (sec " Kecr's constant," H 

was calculated from conomnding values of ,1 and 33. Taylor Jones 
(TTiW. Ann,, 1896, 57, 238, and Phii Mug,, 4J» »53)i wcrWng 
with du Bois 8 electromagnet and using a modification of tne ist^mm 
method, succeeded in pushing the inductipn ^ up to 74,200. with 
Hn5i,ooo, the corresTOnding value of 1 being 1798, ^and of 
1*44. The diameter of the isthmus was 0'24i mm., and the electro- 
magnet was excited by a current of 40 ampwes. 

Tractive Force of a Magnet , — Closely connected with the 
results just discussed is the question what is the greatest tractive 
force that can be exerted by a magnet In the year 1852 
J. P. Joule {Phil Mag., 1852, 3, 32) expressed the opinion 
that no “ force of current could give on attraction ecjual to 
200 H) per sq. in.,” or 14,000 grms. per square centimetre, 
and a similar view prevailed among high authorities more 
than twenty years later. For the greatest possible “ lifting 
power ” of permanent magnets this estimate is probably not 
very far from the truth, but it is now clearly understood that 
the force which can be exerted by an electromagnet, or by 
a pair of electromagnets with opposite polos in contact, is 
only limited by the greatest value to which it is practically 
possible to raise the magnetizing force H. This is at once 
evident when the tractive force due to magnetumtion is exr 
pres.sed as 2irr** + HI. For fields of moderate intensity ^e 
first term of the expression is the more important;, but when 
the value of H exceeds 12,000 or thereabouts, the second pre- 
ponderates, and with the highest values that have been actually 
obt^ed, HI is several times greater than If H could 

be increased without limit, so also could the tractive force. 
The following table shows the greatest " lifting powers " experi- 
mentally reached at the dates mentioned ; — 


Observer. 

Kilos per 
sq. cm. 

tb per 
sq. in. 

Date. 

Joule 

X2-3 

*75 

1852 

Bidwell 

15 9 

226 

1886 

Wilde 

1 26*8 

381 

1891 

T. Jones . 

i IX4’9 

IO34 

1896 


5. Magnetization in Very Weak Firxds 
Some interesting observations have been made of the 
effects produced by very small magnetic forces. It was first 
pointed out by C. Baur (IfiVd. Ann., 1880, ii, 399) that in w^ 
fields the relation of the magnetization I to the magnetizing 
force H is approximately expressed by an equation of the 
form 

I = flH + feH*, 

or = I/H = a + ftH, 

whence it appears that within the limits of Baur’s experiments 
the magnetization curve is a parabola, and the susceptibility 
curve an inclined straight line, k being therefore a known 
function of H. If these equations could be assumed to hold 
when H is indefinitely small, it would follow that k has a finite 
initial value, from which there would be no appreciable deviation 
in fields so weak that ^H was negligibly sxnall in comparison 
with a. Such an assumption could not, however, without 
dangerous extrapolation, be founded upon the results of Baur’s 
experiments, which did not go far enough to justify it. In 
some experiments carried out in 1887, Rayleigh (Phil, 
Mag., 1887, 23, 225) approached very niuch more nearly 
Baur to the zero of magnetic force. Using an unainiealed 
Swedish iron wire, he found that when H was gradually dimin- 
ished from 0*04 to 0*00004 e.G.S. unit, the ratip of magnet- 
ization to magnetizing force remained sensibly oonsftant at 
6*4, which may therefore with great probabilky be assumed 
to represent the initial value of «r for the specipien in question. 
Experiments with annealed iron gave less satisfactory results> 
on account of the slowness with which the metal settler} doa^ 
into a new magnetic state, thus causing a *' ** of magnet- 

ometer needle, which sometimes persisted for several seppnds. 
Apart from this complication, it, app«u^ that J W^pro- 
portional to H when the value of H was less than 0*09,*. 
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The obiervations of Baur and Rayleigh have been confirmed and 
discussed by (amongst others) W. Schmiot (Wifd.jinn., 1895, 54, 655), 
who found the limiting values of k to be 7-5 to 9’5 ^or iron, and ii‘2 
to 15-5 for steel, remaining constant up to H = 06; by P. Ctilmann 
(Elekt, Z»it., 1893, 14, 343; Wxed. Ann., 1895. 5b, 602); and by L. 
Hdborn {Berl. Btr., 1897, P- 95» Wied. Ann., ibgy, 281). 
The latter gives values of the constants a and b ior different samples 
of iron and steel, some of which are shown in the following table : — 


»f - + 



Metal. 

a 

b 

English tungsten steel . 

8 -go 

0’2(J4 

Tungsten .steel, hardened 

2‘23 

0*032 

Silver steel 

8-06 

0*384 

Tool steel .... 

8 30 

0*400 

Refined steel 

11 28 

1*92 

Cast iron .... 

31O 

0236 

Soft iron .... 

16 -6 

18*6 

Hard drawn iron 

5 - 8 « 

1*76 


For most samples of sterf the straight-line law was found to 
hold approximately up to in the case of iron and of soft 

steel the a^^oximation was less dose. 

The behavioui of nickel in weak fields has been observed 
by Ewing (Phil. Trans., 1888, 179A, 325), who found that the 
initial value of k v as 17, and that it remained sensibly constant 
until H had reached a value of about five units. While there* 
fore the initial susceptibility of nickel is less than that of iron 
and steel, the range of magnetic force within which it is approxi- 
mately constant is about one hundred times greater. Ewing 
has also made a careful study (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1889, 46, 269) 
of magnetic viscosity under small forces—the cause of 
the magnetometer “ drift ” referred to by Rayleigh. On the 
application of a small magnetizing force to a bar of soft annealed 
iron, a certain intensity of magnetization is instantly produced; 
this, however, does not remain constant, but slowly increases 
for some seconds or even minutes, and may ultimately attain 
a value nearly twice as great as that observed immediately 
after the force was applied.^ When the magnetizing current 
is broken, the magnetization at once undergoes considerable 
diminution, then gradually falls to zero, and a similar sudden 
change followed by a slow one is observed when a feeble current 
is reversed. Ewing draws attention to a curious consequence 
of this time-lag. By the alternate application and withdrawal 
of a small magnetizing force a cyclic condition may be estab- 
lished in an iron rod. If now the alternations are performed so 
rapidly that time is not allowed for more than the first sudden 
change in the magnetization, there will be no hysteresis loss, 
the magnetization exactly following the mamietizing force. 
Further, if the alternations take place so slowly that the full 
maximum amd minimum values of the magnetization are 
reached in the intervals between the reversals, there will again 
be no dissipation of energy. Bui at any intermediate fre- 
quency the ascen<fing and descending curves of magnetization 
will enclose a space, and energy will be dissipated. It is 
remarkable that the phenomena of magnetic viscosity are 
much more evident in a thick rod than in a thin wire, or even 
in a large bundle of thin wires. In hardened iron and steel 
the effect can scarcely be delected, and in weak fields these 
metals exhibit no magnetic hysteresis of any kind. 

6. Changes of Dimensions attending Magnetization 

It is well known that the form of a piece of ferromagnetic 
metal is in general slightly changed by magnetization. The 
phenomenon was first noticed by J. P. Joule, who in 1842 and 
1847 described some experiments which he had made upon 
bars of iron and steel. His observations were for the most 
part confirmed by a number of subsequent workers, notably 
by A. M, Mayer; but with the single exception of the discovery 
by W. F. Barrett in 1882 that a nickel bar contracts when 
magnetized, nothing of importance was added to Joule’s results 
for nearly forty 5rears. -]piter researches have however thrown 
mtich new li^ht upon a class of phenomena which cannot fail 
to have an important bearing upon the complete theory of 

1 same phemmienon is e^bited in a less marked degree when 
toft iron Is magnertized in itroii|ter fields (Ewing, Phil, Trans., 1885, 
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molecular ma^etism.^ According to Joule’s observations^ 
the length of a bar of iron or soft steel was increased by magnet- 
ization, the elongation being proportional up to a certain 
point to the square of the intensity of mametization; but 
when the saturation point ” was approached the elongation 
was less than t^s law would require, and a stage was finally 
reached at which further increase of the magnetizing force 
produced little or no effect upon the length. From data 
contained in Toule^s paper it may oe calculated that the strongest 
external field Ho produced by his coil was about 126 C.G.S, 
units, but since the dimensional ratio of his bars was com- 
paratively small, the actual magnetizing force H must have 
been materially below that value. In 1885 it was shown 
by Bidwell, in the first of a series of papers on the subject, 
that if the magnetizing force is pushed beyond the point at 
which Joule discontinued his experiments, the extension of 
the bar does not remain unchanged, but becomes gradually 
less and le.ss, until the bar, after first returning to its original 
length, ultimately becomes actually shorter than when in the 
unmagnetized condition. The elongation is generally found 
to reach a maximum under a magnetizing force of 50 to 120 
units, and to vanish under a force of 200 to 400, retraction 
occurring when still higher forces are applied. In order to 
meet the objection that the phenomenon might be due to 
electromagnetic action between the coil and the rod, Bidwell 
made some experiments with iron rings, and found that the 
length of their diameters varied under magnetization in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the length of a straight rod. Experi- 
ments were afterwards made with rods of iron, nickel, and 
cobalt, the external field 
being carried up to the 
high value of 1500 units. 

The results are indicated 
in fig. 24. It appears 
that the contraction 
which followed the initial 
extension of the iron 
reached a limit in fields 
of 1000 or 1100. Nickel 
exhibited retraction 
from the very beginning (^as observed by Barrett), its greatest 
change of length considerably exceeding that undergone by 
iron; in a field of 800 the original length was diminished by 
as much as 1/40,000 part, but stronger forces failed to 
produce any further effect. The curve for cobalt is a very 
remarkable one. Little or no change of length was observed 
until the strength of the field H,, readied about 50; then 
the rod began to contract, and after passing a minimum at 
Ho « 400, recovered its original length at Ho «= 750; beyond 
thus point there was extension, the amount of which was still 
increasing fast when the experiment was stopped at = 1400. 
Similar results were obtained with three different samples 
of the metal. Roughly speaking, therefore, cobalt behaves 
oppositely to iron. 

^ Principal publication.^? : J. P. Joule, Scientific Papers, pp. 46, 
235; A. M. Meyer, Phxl. Mag., 1873, 40, 177; W. F. Barrett, Nature, 
1882, 26, 585 ;’S. Bidwell, Phil. Trans., 1888, 179A, 205; Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1886, 40, 109 and 257; 1888, 43, 40O; 1890, 47, 469; 1892, 51, 
495; 1894, 55, 228; 1894, 50, 94; 1904, 74» Nature, 1899, 60, 222; 
M. Canlone,\M<5m. d. Acc. d. Ltncei, 1889, 0, 487; Rend. d. Acc. d. 
Ltncet, 1890, 0, 252; A. Berget, C.R., 1892, 115, 722; S. J. Lochner, 
Phil. Mag., 1893, 36, 498; H. Nagaoka, Phtl. Mag., 1894, 37, 131; 
Wied. Ann., 1804, 53, 487; C. G. Knott, Proc. Roy. Soc. Ed., 1891, 
18, 315; Phil. Mag., 1894, 37, 141; Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed., 1896, 38, 
527; 1898, 39, ^57; C. G. Knott and A. Shand, Proc. Roy. Soc. Ed., 
1892, 19, 85 and'249; 1894, ao, 295; L. T. More, Phil. Mae., 1895, 40, 
345; G. luinfleDD^, Rostock Univ. Thesis, Berlin, 1897; £. T. 
Jones, Phil. Trans., 1897, 189A, 189; B. B. Brackett, Phys. Rev., 
1^7, 5, 257; H. Nagaoka and K. Honda, Phil, Mag., 1896, 46, 261 ; 
1900, 49, 329; Jcum. Coll, Sot. Tokyo, 1900, 13, 57; 1903, i9» art. 
II ;J. S. Sevens, Phys. Rev., 1898, 7, 19; E. Rhoads, Phys. Rev., 
7i 5; FAiT Mm., 1901, 2, 463; G. A. Shakeepeax, Phil. Mag., 
t?, 539; K. Honda, Jonm. Coll. Set. Tokyo, 1900, 13, 77; 
L. W. Austin, Phys. Rev., 1900, 10, 180; DeMh. Phys. Gesetl. Verh., 
1904, 6, 4, 21 X ; K. Honda and S. Skinutu, Phil. Mag., 1902, 4, 338; 
i 905 » *0, 548’ 
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Toulc and others experimented with hardened steel, but 
faded to find a key to the results they obtained, which are 
rather complex, and have been thought to be inconsistent. 
The truth appears to be that a hard^cd steel rod generally 
behaves like one of iron or soft steel in first undergoing extension 
under increasing magnetizing force, and recovering its original 
length when the force has reaeh^ a certain critical value, 
beyond which there is contraction. But this critical value 
of the force is found to depend in an unexpected manner upon 
the hardness of the steel; the critical value diminishes as the 
hardness becomes greater up to a certain pointj corresponding 
to a yellow temper, after which it increases and with the hardest 
steel becomes very high. For steel which has been made red> 
hot, suddenly cooled, and then let down to a yellow temper, 
the critical value of the magnetizing force is smaller than for 
steel which is either softer or harder; it is indeed so small that 
the metal contracts like nickel even under weak magnetizing 
forces, without undergoing any preliminary extension that 
can be detected. 

Joule also made experiments upon iron wires under tension, 
and drew the erroneous inference (which has been often quoted 
as if it were a demonstrated fact) that under a certain critical 
tension (dxfieringiur different specimens of iron but independent 

of the magnetizing 



force) magnetization 
would produce no 
effect whatever upon 
the dimensions of the 
wire. What actually 
happens when an iron 
wire is loaded with 
various weights is 
clearly shown in fig. 
X5. Increased tension 
merely has the effect 
of diminishing the maximum elongation and hastening the 
contraction ; with the two greatest loads used in the experiment 
there was indeed no preliminary extension at all.^ The effects 
of tension upon the behaviour of a nickel wire arc of a less 
simple character. In weak fields the magnetic contraction is 
always diminished by pulling stress; in strong fields the con- 
traction increases under a small load and diminishes under a 
heavy one. Cobalt, curiously enough, was found to be quite 
unaffected by tensile stress. 

Certain experiments by C. G. Knott on magnetic twist, 
whidi will be referred to later, led him to form the conclusion 
that in an iron wire carrying an electric current the magnetic 
elongation would be increased. This forecast was shown by 
Bidwell to be well founded. The effect produced by a current 
is exactly opposite to that of tension, raising the elongation 
curve instead of depressing it. In the case of a wire 075 mm. 
in diameter the maximum elongation was nearly doubled when 
a current of two amperes was passing through the ir<m, while 
the “ critical value of the field was increased from 130 to 
200. Yet notwithstanding this enormous effect in iron, the 
action of a current upon nickel and cobalt turned out to be 
almost inappreciable. 

Some experiments were next undertaken with the view 
of ascertaining how far magnetic changes of length in iron 
were dependent upon the hardness of the metal, end the un* 
expected result was arrived at that softening produces the 
same effect as tensile stress; it depresses the elongation Curve, 
diminishing the maximum extension, and reducing the critical 
value ” of the magnetizing force. A thoroughly well annealed 
ring of soft iron indeed showed no extension at aH, beginning 
to contract, like nickel, under the smallest magnetizing forces. 
The experiments were not sufficiently numerous to indicate 
whether, as is possiMe, there is a critical degm of hardness 
for which the height of the elongation curve is a maximum. 

FmaUy, experiments were n^ to ascertain the effect of 

1 The loads were sneeesslvelv applied in deereashtg order of magni- 
tude. They are indicated in ng. 25 as kilos per sq. cm. 


magnetization upon the dhnensions of iron rings kdifeetioM 
perpmdicukur to the magnetization, and upon the >6kame df 
the ringsv^ It was found that the curve showing the relation 
of transverse changes of dimensions to mngnetiamg force wni 
similar in general character to the familiar elongation coross, 
but the signs were reversed; the curve was inverted, indioa^ 
at first retraction, which, after passing a maxinwm and vanrik- 
ing in a critical field, was succeed by okmgation. The curve 
showing the circumferential (or lo^tudinal) changes was 
also {dotted, and from the two curves thus obtained it was 
easy, on the assumption that the metal was idutropic in direc- 
tions at right angles to the magnetization, to calculate changes 
of volume; for if circmnferential elongation be denoted by 
/j, and transverse elongation by /j, then the cubidkl dilatation 
( -f or - ) - f 2^ approximately. If were exacth^ equal to 
- for all values of the magnetizing force, it is clear that the 
volume of the ring would be unaffected by mag^tisation. 
In the case of the ring in question, the dreumferential dianges 
were in weak ^Ids less than twice as great as the transverse 
ones, while in strong fields they were more than twice as great; 
under increasing magnetic force therefore the volume d the 
ring was first diminished, then it regained its original value 
(for H » 90), and ultimately increased. It was also shorn 
that annealing, which has such a large effect upon circum- 
ferential (or longitudinal) changes, has almost none upon 
transverse ones. Hence the changes of volume undergone bf 
a given sample of wrought iron under increasing magnetization 
must depend largely upon the state of the metal as regards 
hardness; there may be always contraction, or always expan- 
sion, or ^st one and then the other. 

Most of the experiments described above have been repeated 
and the results confirmed by other workers, some of whom 
have added fresh observations. The complicated hysteresis 
effects which attend magnetic elongation and retraction have 
been studied by H. Nagaoka, who also, in conjunction with 
K. Honda, measured tbe changes of len^ of various metals 
shaped in the form of ovoids instead of cylindrical rods, and 
determined the magnetization curves for the same specimens.; 
a higher degree of accuracy was thus attained, and satis- 
factory data were provided for testing thedto. Among 
other things, it was found that the behaviour of cast cobalt 
was entirely changed by almealing; the sinuous curve sbbwfi 
in fig. 24 was converted into an almost perfectly straight 
line passing through the or^, and lying below the horizoi^ 
axis; while the permeability of the metal was greatly dimin- 
ished by the operation. ITiey also» tested several varieties 
of nickel-steel in the form of ovoids and wires. With a 
sample containing 25 % of nickel no appreciable change wu 
detected; others containing larger percentages, and tested in 
fields up to 2000, all exhibited elongation, vdiich tended to 
an asymptotic value as the field was increased. The influence 
of temperature varying between wide limits has formed the 
subject of a research by K. Honda and S. Shimizu. For soft 
iron, tungsten-steel and nickel little difference appeared to 
result from lowering the temperature down to - rSfl® C. (the 
temperature of liquid air); at sufficiently high temperature, 
600^ to 1000*" or more, it was remarked that the changes, qi 
length in iron, steel and cobalt tended in every case to become 
proportional to the magnetic force, the curves being nearly 
straight Knes entirely above the axis. The retraction df hipkel 
was diminished by rising temp^ature, and at 400* !had a)inbst 
vanished The influence of high temperature on oobalt was 
very remarkable, completely altering the charatrter df' the 
change of length : the curves for annealed cobalt show that 
at 450° this metfd behaves just like iron at at&miry ibxxpda- 
tures, lengthening in fields up to about ,300 ^nd .eopri^ing 
I in stronger ones. The same physicists have made some add& 
tional experimemts upon the effset of tension oh maghetic 
change of length. Bidwell^s fesultl fbr 1 ^ tiicM 
confirmed, and it was further sfibwn that the elongation m 
nickel-steel was very greatly diniiiuiliAd by ttnnoii; 

B Joule believed that the vokitae Wat aadhalmS^.' ' 
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magnetiased under very heavy loade, the wire wa^ indeed found 
to undergo slight contraction. Honda subjected tuto of 
iron, Bteei and nickel to the simultaneous action of circular 
and longitudinal fields, and observed the changes of length 
when one of the fields were varied while the other remained 
owistant at different successive values from zero upwards. 
The experimental results agreed in sign though not in magnitude 
with those calculated from the changes produced by simple 
longitudinal magnetization, discrepancies being partly accounted 
for by the fact that the metals employed were not actually 
isotropic. Heusler’s alloy has been tested for cha^e of length 
by L. Austin, who found continuous elongation with increasing 
fields, the curves obtained bearing some resemblance to curves 
of magnetization. 

As regards the effect of magnetization upon volume there 
are some discrepancies. Nagaoka and Honda, who employed 
a fluid dilatometer, found that the volume of several specimens 
of iron, steel and nickel was always slightly increased, no 
diminution being indicated in low fields; cobalt, on the other 
hand, was diminished in volume, and the amount of the change, 
thougli still very small, was greater than that shown by the 
other metals. Various nickel-steels all expanded under magnet- 
ization, the increase being generally considerable and propor- 
tional to the field ; in the case of an alloy containing 29 % of 
nickel the change was nearly 40 times greater than in soft iron. 
C. G. Knott, who made -an exhaustive series of experiments 
upon various metals in the form of tubes, concluded that in 
iron there was always a slight increase of volume, and in nickel 
and cobalt a slight decrease. It is uncertain how far these ! 
various results arc dependent upon the physical condition of 
the metals. 

AttemptvS have l)cen made to explain magnetic deformation by 
various theories of magnetic stress,^ notably that elaborated by 
G. R. Kirchhofi {Wied. Ann,, 1885, 2j, 52, and 1885, 25, 601), but 
so far with imperfect success. E. Taylor Jones showed in 1897 that 
only a small proportion of the contraction exhibited by a nickel 
wire when magnetized could be accounted for on Kirchhoff's 
theory from the oliserved effects of pulling stress upon magnetiza- 
tion; and in a more extended series of observations Nagaoka and 
Honda found wide Quantitative divergences between the results 
of experiment and calculation, though in nearly all cases there w'as 
agreement as V) quality. They consider, however, that Kirchhoff's 
theory, which assumes cliange of magnetization to be simply pro- 
portional to strain, is still in its infancy, the present stage of its 
evolution being perhaps comparable with that reached by the theory 
of magnetization at the time when the ratio I/H was supposed to he 
constant. In the light of future researches further development 
may reasonably be expected. 

It has been suggested ^ that an iron rod under magnetization may 
be in the same condition as if under a mechanically applied longitu- 
dinal stress tending to shorten the iron. If a long magnetized rod 
is divided transversely and the cut ends placed nearly in contact, 
the magnetic force inside the narrow air gap will be 13 = H -1- 4irl. 
The force acting on the magnetism of one of the faces, and urging 
this face towards the other, will be less than B by 2irl, the part of 
the total force due to the first face Itself ; hence the force per unit 
of area with which the faces would press against each other if in 
contact is 

P (B ^ 2»I)1 = 2 rP + HI = (B« - H«) = /8ir. 

The width of the gap may be diminished until it is no greater than 
the distance between two neighbouring molecules, when it will 
cease to be distinguishable, but, assuming the molecular theory of 
magnetism to be true, the above statement will still hold good for 
the intermolecular gap. The same pressure P will be exerted across 
any imaginar>* section of a magnetized rod, the stress being sustained 
by the intermolecular springs, whatever their physical nature may 
be, to which the elasticity of the metal is due. The whole of the rod 
will therefore be subject to a compressive longitudinal stress P, 
the associated contraction R, expressed as a fraction of the original 
length, being 

R « P/M = {W ^ H^/8»M, 

where M is Yonng's modulus. This was fonod to be insufficient to 
account for the whole pf the retraction exhibited by iron in strong 
fields, but it wa.s pointed out by L. T. More • that R ought to be 


i Ror a discussion of thaoxins of magnetic stress, with copious 
references, see Nagaoka, Rap* du Congrds International de Phy^i^ 
(Paris, 1900)1 11- 545- Also Nagaoka and Jones, Phil Mag., 1896,41, 

S. Bldwell, Phil Ttans,, x 4 ks, ry^a, 321. 

» Phil Mag,, x 895» 40, 345‘ 
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regarded as a " correction to, be applied to the results of experi- 
ments on magnetic change of length, the magnetic stress being no 
less an extraneous effect than a stress applied mechanically. Those 
who support this view generally speak of the stress as “ Maxwell's 
Stress,"^ and assume its value to be B*/8ir. The stress in question 
seems, however, to be quite unconnected with the " stress in the 
medium " contemplated by Maxwell, and its value is not exactly 
B*/8ir except in the particular case of a permanent ring maraet, 
when H=0. Further, Maxwell's stress is a tension along the lines 
of force, and is eoual to ByStr only when B s H, and there is no 
magnetization.^ ^me writers have indeed contended that the 
stress in magnetized iron is not compressive, but tensile, even when, 
as in the case of a ring-magnet, there are no free ends. The point 
at issue has an important bearing upon the possible correlation of 
magnetic phenomena, but, though it has given rise to much dis- 
cussion, no accepted conclusion 1ms yet been reached.'^ 

7. Effects of Mechanical Stress upon Magnetization 

The effects of traction, compression and torsion in relation 
to magnetism have formed the subject of much patient investi- 
gation, especially at the hands of J. A. Ewing, C, G. Knott, 
and the indefatigable physicists of Tokyo University, The 
results of their experiments embrace a multiplicity of details 
of which it is impossible to give an adequate summary. Only 
a few of the most important cRn be mentioned here; the reader 
who wishes for fuller information should consult the original 
papers.*^ 

It was first discovered by E. Villari in 1868 that the magnetic 
susceptibility of an iron wire was increased by stretching when 
the magnetization was below a certain value, but diminished 
when that value was exceeded; this phenomenon has been 
termed by Lord Kelvin, who discovered it independently, 
the “Villari reversal,” the value of the magnetization for 
which stretching by a given load produces no effect being 
known as the “ Villari critical point ” for that load. The 
Villari critical point for a given sample of iron is reached with 
a smaller magnetizing force when the stretching load is great 
than when it is small; the reversal also occurs with smaller 
loads and with weaker fields when the iron is soft than when 
it is hard. The following table shows the values of I and H 
corresponding to the Villari critical point in some of Ewing’s 
experiments : — 


Soft Iron. 

Hard Iron. 

Kilos per sq. mm. 

1. 

H. 

Kilos per sq. mm. 

1 . 

H. 

215 

1220 

7 ’.3 

27’6 

iz8o 

34 

4-3 

1040 

4 ’3 

32*2 

1150 

32 

8*6 

840 

3’4 

37’3 

iiio 

29 

12-9 

6^ 

305 

42 ’5 

1020 

1 *5 


The effects of pulling stress may be observed either when 
the wire is stretched by a constant load while the magnetizing 
force is varied, or when the magnetizing force is kept constant 
while the load is varied. In the latter case the first appli- 
cation of stress is always attended by an increase— often a 
very great one — of the magnetization, whether the field is 
weak or strong, but after a load has been put on and taken 
off several times the changes of magnetization become cyclic. 
From experiments of both classes it appears that for a given 
field there is a certain value of the load for which the magnet- 
ization is a maximum, the maximum occurring at a smaller 
load the stronger the field. In very strong fields the maximum 
may even disappear altogether, the effect of the smallest stress 

* T. C. Maxwell, Treatise, § 643. 

6 See correspondence inUahtre, 1896, 53, pp. 269, 316, 365, 462, 333 ; 
1906, 74, pp. 317, 539; B. B. Brackett, loc. cil, quotes the opinion 
of H. A. Rowland in support of compressive stress. 

® J. A. Ewing, Phil Trans., 1885, 176, 580; 1888, 179, 333; Mag- 
netic Induction, 1900, ch. ix,; J. A. Ewing and G. C. Cowan, Phtl 
J'rans., 1888, 179a, 325; C. G. Knott, Trans. Roy. Soc. Ed., 1882-1883, 
3a, 193; 1889, 35. 377; *891. .36, 485; Proc. Roy, Soe. Ed., 181^, 
586 ; H. Nagaoka, Phil Mag., 1 889, 27, 1 1 7 ; 1890, 29, 123 ; H. Nagaoka 
and K. Honda, Joum. CoU. Sci. Tokyo, 1900, 13, 263; 1902, 16, ^ 
8; Phil. Mag., 1898, 46, 261 ; 1902, 4, 45; K. Hobda and S. Shltnizu, 
Ann. d. Phys., 1904, 14, 791 ; Tokyo PhysieehMath. Soc. Rep., 1904, 
a. No. 13 ; K, Honda and T. Terada. Joum. Coll Sei. Tokyo, 1906, ai, 
art. 4. 
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bang to diminish the magnetization; on the other hand, with 
very weak fields the maximum may not have been reached 
with the greatest load that the wire can support without per- 
manent defomation. When the load on a hardened wire 
is gradually increased, the maximum value of I is found to 
correspond with a greater stress than when the load is gradually 
diminished, tl^ being an effect of hysteresis. Analogous changes 
are observed in the residual magnetization which remains after 
the wire has been subjected to fields of different strength. The 
effects of longitudinal pressure are opposite to those of traction ; 
when the cyclic condition has been reached, pressure reduces the 
magnetization of iron in weak fields and increases it in strong 
fields (Ewing, Magnetic Induction, 1900, 223). 

The influence of traction in diminishing the susceptibility 
of nickel was first noticed by Kelvin (W. Thomson), and was 
subsequently investigated by Ewing and Cowan. The latter 
found the effect to be enormous, not only upon the induced 
magnetization, but in a still greater degree upon the residual. 
Even under so “ moderate ” a load as 33 kilogrammes per 
square mm., the induced magnetizatiem of a hard -drawn nickel 
wire in a field of 60 fell from 386 to 72 units, while the residual 
was reduced from about 280 to 10. Ewing has also examined 
the effects produced by longitudinal compression upon the 
.susceptibility and retentiveness of nickel, and found, as was 
to be expected, that both were greatly increased by pressure. 
The maximum susceptibility of one of his bars rose from 5*6 
to 29 under a stress or 19*8 kilos per square mm. There were 
reasons for believing that no Villari reversal would be found 
in nickel. Ewing and Cowan looked carefully for it, especially 
in weak fields, but failed to discover anything of the kind.^ 
Some experiments by A. Heydweiller,'*^ which appeared to 
indicate a reversal in weak fields (corresponding to I -5, or 
thereabouts), have been shown by Honda and Shimizu to be 
vitiated by the fact that his specimen was not initially in a 
magnetically neutral state; they found that when the applied 
field had the same direction as that of the permanent magnet- 
ization, Heydweiller’s fallacious results were easily obtained; 
but if the field were applied in the direction opposite to that 
of the permanent magnetization, or if, as should rightly be 
the case, there were no permanent magnetization at all, then 
there was no indication of any Villari reversal. Thus a very 
important question, which has given rise to some controversy, 
appears to be now definitely settled. 

The effects of longitudinal pressure upon the magnetization 
of cast cobalt have been examined by C. C'hrcc,‘‘* and also 
by j. A, Ewing.*^ Chree’s experiments were undertaken at 
the suggestion of J. J. Thomson, who, from the results of 
Bidwell’s observations on the magnetic deformation of cobalt, 
was led to es^ct that that me^ would exhibit a reversal 
opposite in cWacter to the effect observed in iron. The 
anticipated reversal was duly found by Chree, the critical point 
corresponding, under the moderate stress employed, to a field 
of about 120 units. Ewing’s independent experiments showed 
that the magnetization curve for a cobalt rod under a load of 
i 6'2 kilogrammes per square mm. crossed the curve for the 
same rod when not loaded at H»53. Both observers noticed 
analogous effects in the residual magnetization. The effect 
of tension was subsequently studied by Nagaoka and Honda, 
wlio in 190a confirmed, mutatis mutandis, the results obtained 
by Chree and Ewing for cast cobalt, while for annealed cobalt 
it turned out that tension always caused diminution of magnet- 
ization^ the diminution increasing with increasmg fields. They 
also investigated the magnetic behaviour of various nickel- 
steels under tension, and found that there was always increase 
of magnetizatian. Thus it has been proved that in annealed 
cobalt end in nickelnsteel there is no Villari reversal. 

^ H. Tomlinson found a critical point in the ** temporary magnet- 
ization of nickel {Proc. Phys. Soc,, 1890, xo, 367, ^45), but 
dpee not oortespond to a Villari revemJL Its nature is made clear 
by Ewing and Cowan’s curves {Phil. Trans., 1888, 179, plates 15, 16). 

> Wiea. Ann., 1894, 57, 4(12; Electrician, 1894, 34, Z43. 

» Phil. Trans., 1890, 131, 329. 

^ Magnetic Induction, Z900, 222, 


It has’ been pointed out by J, TtamMon (AppiteaiiaHS tof 
Dynamics to Physics and OUmstry, 47) that on dynaroioai 
principles there must be a recipro^ retarioA between the 
changes of dimensions produced by mhgnetizatkm and the 
chants of magnetization attending mechweal strain. Since, 
for example, stretching ^mmishes &e magnstizataon of nickel^ 
it follows from theory that the length of a nickel rod should be 
diminished by magnetization and oonversely. So, tooy the 
Villari reversals in uron and cobalt might have been predicted 
— as indeed that in colMdt actually was— from a knowledge 
of the changes of length which those metab exhibit whm 
magnetized. 

The complete reciprocity of the effects of magnetization 
upon length and of stretching upon magnetization is shown by 
the following parallel statements : — 

Iron, 

Magnetization produces in- Tension produces increase of 

crease of lengtli in weak fields, magnotization in weak fields, 
decrease in strong fields. decrease in strong fields. 

Cast Cobalt. 

Magnetization produces de- Tension produces decrease of 

crease of length in weak fields, magnetization in weak fields, 
increase in strung fields. increase in strong fields. 

Nickel cmd Annealed Cobalt. 

Magnetization produces de- Tension produces decrease of 

crease of length in all fields. magnetisation in all fields. 

Nickel-Steel. 

Magnetization produces in- Tension produces increase of 

crease of length in all fields. magnetization in all fidds. 

Nagaoka and Honda {Phil. Mag., 1898,46,261) have investigated 
the effects of hydrostatic pressure upon magnetization, using the 
same pieces of iron and nickel as were employed in their c^eriments 
upon magnetic change of volume. In t^ iron cylinder and ovoid, 
which expanded when magnetized, compression caused a diminution 
of magnetization ; in the nickel rod, which contracted when magnet- 
ized, pres.sure was attended by an increase of magnetization. The 
amount of the change was in both cases exceedingly small, that in 
iron being less than 01 C.G.S. unit with a pressure of 250 atmo- 
spheres and H s 54. 11 would hardly be safe to generalize from ^esa 
observations; the effects may possibly be dependent upon the 
physical condition of the metals. In the same paper Nagaoka and 
Honda describe an important experiment on Uie effect of transvierse 
stress. An iron tube, naving its ends closed by brass caps, was placed 
inside a compressing vessel into which water was forced until the 
pressure upon the outer surface of the tube reached 250 atmospheres. 
The experiment was the reverse of one made by Kelvin with a gun- 
barrel subjected to internal hydrostatic pressure {Phil. Trans., 1878, 
152, 64), and the results were also the reverse. Under increasing 
magnetizing force the magnetization first increased, reached a maxi- 
mum, and then dimini.shed until its value ultimately became less 
than when the iron was in the unstrained condition. Experiments 
on the effect of external hydrostatic pressfare upon the magnetization 
of iron rings have also bew made by F. Frisbie,' who found that for 
the magnetizing forces used by N^^oka and Honda pressure pro- 
duced a smiill tnrrease of magnetization, a result which appears to 
be in accord w'ith theory. 

The relations of torsion to magnetization were first carefully 
studied by G. Wiedemanq, whose researches are described in 
his Elektricitdt, iii. 671. The most interesting of his dis- 
coveries, now generally known as the “ Wiedemann effect/’ is 
the following : If we magnetize loxigitudinally a atrai^t wire 
which is fixed at one end and free, at the other, and t^ pass 
an electric current through the wire (or first pass the cqrrcnit 
and then ma^tize), the free end of tte wire will twist, fn a 
certain direction depending upon circumstances : if the wjre jU 
of iron, and is magneti^d (with a moderate force) so t^,)its 
free end has north polarity, while the current through it paseei 
from the fixed to the free end, then the free epd as seen, frqtn 
the fixed end will twist in the direction of the hands of a watch; 
if either the magnetization or the current is reversed, the.jlirep- 
tion of the twist will be reversed. To this mephanical pj^eno- 
menon there is a magnetic reciprocal. If we twist, the free end 
of a ferromagnetic wire while a current is passing through it, 
the wire becomes longitudinally magnetized, ih,e direction, d 
the magnetization depending upon mrcumstances : if the wire 
is of iron and is twisted so that its free end as eeen froxp, the 
fixed end turns in the direction ot th^ hands of a watch, wiiile 
» Phys. Rev,, 1904, xfi,432. 
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the current pesies from the fixed to the free end, then the direc> 
tion of the resulting mAgnetizition will be such as to make the 
free end a north pole. The twist effect exhibited by iron under 
moderate longitudinal magnetization has been called by Knott 
a positive Wiedemann effect ; if the twist were revjarsed, the other 
conditions remaining the same, the sign of the Wiedemann effect 
would be negative. An explanation of the twist has been given 
by Maxwell {Electricity and Magnetimy § 448). llw wire is 
subject to two superposed magnetizations, the one longitudinal, 
the other circular, due to the current traversing the wire; the 
resultant magnetization is consequently in the direction of a 
screw or spiral round the wire, which will be right-handed or 
left-handed according as the relation between the two magnet- 
izations is right-handed or left-handed ; the magnetic expansion 
or contractif)n of the metal along* the spiral lines of magnetization 
produces the Wiedemann twist. Iron (moderately magnetized) 
expands along the lines of magnetization, and therefore for a 
right-handed spiral exhibits a right-handed twist. This explana- 
tion was not ac ''.epted by Wiedemann,^ who thought that the 
effect was accounted for by molecular friction. Now nickel 
contracts instead of lengthening when it is magnetized, and an 
experiment by Knott showed, as he expected, that caeteris 
paribus a nickel wire twists in a sense opposite to that in which 
iron twists. The Wiedemann effect being positive for iron is 
negative for nickel. Further, although iron lengthens in fields 
of moderate strength, it contracts in strong ones; and if the wire 
is stretched, contraction occurs with smaller magnetizing forces 
than if it is unstretched. IJidwell 2 accordingly found upon trial 
that the Wiedemann twist of an iron wire vanished when the 
magnetizing force reached a certain rather high value, and was 
reversed when that value was exceeded ; he also found that the 
vanishing point was reached with lower values of the magnet- 
izing force when the wire was stretched by a weiglit. Tliese 
observations have been verified and extended by Knott, whose 
researches have brought to light a large number of additional 
facts, all of which are in perfect harmony with Maxwelfs 
explanation of the twist. 

Maxwell has also given an explanation of the converse effect, 
namely, tlie production of longitudinal magnetization by twisting 
a wire wdien bircularly magnetized by a current passing through 
it. When the wire is free from twist, the magnetization at any 
point P is in the tangential direction PB (see fig. 36). 
Suppose the wire to be fixed at the top and twisted 
at the bottom in the direction of the arrow-head T ; 
then the element of the wire at P will be stretched 
in the direction and compressed in the direction 
Pf . But tension and compression produce opposite 
changes in the magnetic susceptibility; if the metal 
is iron and its magnetization is below the Villari 
critical point, its susceptibility will be greater along 
Pc than along Pf; the direction of the magnetiza- 
tion therefore tends to approach P<? and to recede 
from Pf, changing, in consequence of the twist, 
from PB to some such direction as PB', which has a vertical 
component downwards; hence the lower and upper ends will 
respectively acquire north and south polarity, which will dis- 
appear when the wire is untwisted. This effect has never been 
actually reversed in iron, probably, as suggested by Ewing, 
because the strongest practicable circular fields fail to raise the 
components of the magnetization along Ve and Pf up to the 
Villari critical value, Nagaoka and Honda have approached 
very closely to a reversal, and consider that it would occur if 
a sufficiently strong current could be applied without undue 
heating. 

One other effect of torsion remains to be noticed. If a longi- 
tudinally mametized wire is twisted, circular magnetization is 
developed; this is evidenced by the transient electromotive force 
induced in the iron, generating a current which will deflect a 
galvanometer connected with the two ends of the wire. The 
explanation given of the Iwt described phenomenon will with 
the necessary modification ^ply also to this; it is a consequence 
' Phil. Mag., 1886, 33, 50. * Ibid. 251. 
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of the aeolotropy pifodiiced by the twist. There are then three 
remarkable effects of torsion : 

A. A wdre magnetized longitudinally and circularly becomes 

twisted. 

B. Twisting a circularly magnetized wire produces longi- 

tudin^ magnetization. 

C. Twisting a longitudinally magnetized wire produces circu- 

lar magnetization. 

And it has been shown earlier that — 

D. Magnetization produces change of length. 

£. Lc^tudinal stress produces change of magnetization. 
Each of these five effects may occur in two opposite senses. 
Thus in A the twist may be right-handed or left-handed; in B 
the polarity of a given end may become north or south ; in C the 
circular magnetization may be clockwise or counter-clockwise; 
in D the length may be increased or diminished; in £ the mag- 
netization may become stronger or weaker. And, other condi- 
tions remaining unchanged, the “ sense ” of any ^ect depends 
upon the nature of the me^ under test, and (sometimes) upon 
intensity of its magnetization. Let each of the effects 
A, B, C, D and E be called positive when it is such as is exhibited 
by moderately magnetized iron, and negative when its sense is 
opposite. Then the results of a large number of investigations 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 


(W) s= weakly magnetized. 

(S)= strongly magnetized. 

Metal. 

Efjecis. 

Sign. 

Iron (W) . . . . 

A, B, C, 0 , E 

+ 

Unannealed Cobalt (S) 

A, I), E 

4- 

Nickel Steel (W). . 

A, D,E 

+ 

Nickel .... 

A, B, C, D, E 

- 

Annealed Cobalt. 

D,E 

... 

Iron (S) . . . . 

A, C, D, E 

- 

Unannealcd Cobalt . 

A, D,E 

- 


Several gaps remain to be filled, but the results so far recorded 
can leave no doubt that the five effects, varied as they may at 
first sight appear, are intimately connerted with one another. 
For each of the metals tabulated in the first column all the effects 
hitherto observed have the same sign ; tliere is no single instance 
in which some are positive and others negative. Until the 
mysteries of molecular constitution have been more fully ex- 
plored, perhaps D may be most properly regarded as the funda- 
mental phenomenon from which the others follow. Nagaoka 
and Honda have succeeded in showing that the observed 
relations between twist and magnetization are in qualitative 
agreement with an extension of Kirchhoff’s theory of magneto- 
striction. 

1'he effects of magnelization upon the torsion of a previously 
twisted wire, wliich were first noticed by Wiedemann, have been 
further studied by F. 1 . Smith* and by G. Moreau*.^ Nagaoka* has 
described the remarkable influence of combined torsion and tension 
upon the magnetic susceptibility of nickel, and has made the extra- 
ordinary observation that, under certain conditions of stress, the 
magnetization of a nickel wire may have a direction opposite to that 
of the magnetizing force. 

8. Effects of Temperature upon Magnetism 

High Temperature. — ^It has long been known that iron, when 
raised to a certain “ critical temperature corresponding to dull 
red heat, loses its susceptibility and becomes magnetically 
indifferent, or, more accurately, is transformed from a ferro- 
magnetic into a paramagnetic body. Recent rese^ches have 
shown that other important changes in its properties occur at 
the same critical temperature. Abrupt alterations take place 
in its density, specific heat, thermo-electric quality, electrical 
conductivity, temperature-coefficient of electrical resistance, and 
in some at least of its mechanical properties. Ordinary magnet- 
izable iron is in many respects an essentially different substance 
from the non^magnetizable metal into which it is transformed 
when its temperature is raised above a certain point (see Brit. 
Assoc. Repcfty 1890, 145). The first exact experiments demon- 
strating the changes which occur in the permeability of iron, 

• Phil. Mag., i8gl, 32, 383. 

i8q6, 122, 1192; 1898, 126, 463. 

» Phil. Mag.y 1889, 27, 117. 
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9t9el 4ubm! xdcM wh^n hoAltd up to bigh^ tmn^scfatures wem 
of J. Hopkinion {Phil 7 >ms., 1889, i8o, 443; Pw. Ray, 
S$€-i 188S, 44 » 3*7)* The metal to be test^ was prepared 
m the form of a ring, upon which were wound primary and 
secondary coils of copper wire insulated with asbestos. The 
primary coil carried the magnetising current; the secondary, 
which wound inside the other, could be connected either with 
a ballistic galvanometer for determining the induction, or with 
a Wheatstone's bridge for measuring the resistance, whence the 
temperatipe was calculated. The ring thus prepared was placed 
in a cast‘*iron box and heated in a gas furnace* The following 
are the chief results of Hopkinson's experiments : For small 
raagnetiaing forcM the magnetization of iron steadily increases 
with rise of temperature till the critical temperature is ap- 
proached, wh^ the rate of increase becomes very high, the 
permeability in some cases attaining a value of about x 1,000; 
the magnetization then with remarkable suddenness almost 
entirely disappears, the permeability falling to about i'i4. For 
strong magnetizing forces (which in these experiments did not 
exc^d H *48'9) the permeability remains almost constant at its 
initial value (about 400), until the temperature is within nearly 
100“ of the critical point; then the permeability diminishes more 
and more rapidly until the critical point is reached and the 
magnetization vanishes. Steel behaves in a similar manner, 
but the maximum permeability is not so high as in iron, and 
the fall, when the critical point is approached, is less abnipt. 
The critical temperature for various samples of iron and steel 
ranges from 690° C. to 870® C.; it is the temperature at which 
Barrett’s “ recalescence ” occurs. The critical temperature for 
the specimen of nickel examined (which contained nearly 5 % 
of impurities) was 310° C, F. Lydall and A. W. Pocklington 
found that the critical temperature of nearly pure iron was 
874° C. {Proc. Roy, Soc,, 1893, 52, 228). 

An exhaustive research into the effects of heating on the 
magnetic properties of iron has been carried out by D. K. Morri.s 
(Proc. Phys, Soc., 1897, 15, 134; and Phil. Ma^., 1897,44, 213), 
the results being embodied in a paper contaimng twelve pages 
of tables and upwards of 120 curves. As in Hopkinson’s experi- 
ments, ring magnets were employed ; these were wound with pri- 
mary and secondary coils of insulated platinum wire, which would 
bear a much higher temperature than copper without oxidation 
or fusion. A third platinum coil, wound non-inductively ^tween 
the primary and the secondary, served to carry the current by 
which the ring was heated; a current of 4*6 amperes, with 16 
volts across the terminals, was found sufficient to maintain the 
ring at a temperature of 1 1 50° C. In the ring itself was embedded 
a platinum-thermometer wire, from the resistance of which the 
temperature was determined. The whole was wrapped in several 
coverings of asbestos and placed in a glass vessd from which 
the air was partially exhausted, additional precautions being 
taken to guard against oxidation of the iron. 


Some preliminary experiments showed the striking difference in 
the effects of annealing at a red heat (840* C.) and at a low white 

heat (ii5o*C.). After 
one of the rings bad 
been annealed at 840*, 
its maximum permea- 
bility at ordinary tem- 
peratures was 4000'for 
n=;X’84; when it had 
been subsequently an- 
nealed at 1150^ the 
maximum permea- 
bility rose to 4^80 for 
H as 1*48, while the 
hysteresis loss for 
B = i 4000 was under 
500 ergs per cxm. As 
regards the effects of 
temperature, Morris’s 
results are in general 
agreement with those of Hopldnson, though no doubt they indicate 
details with greater cl c a m esaand accuracy. Specimens of curves show- 
ing the relation of induction to magnetic neld at various temperatures, 
and of permeability to tempmtnre with fields of different intensities, 
are given in figs. 27 aad 28. ’ The most striking feature presented 
by mese is the enormous value, 12,660, which, wHh H s 0’X53, is 



^Md ^ tte pMnMMilty «t litf C. MiWMd tar* 
cmitoos that when the temperatnfe it only 15* hithir, tW vSte 
of the permeability has become quite iniigiufioa^ The 
t^iysrateres for three difiexent speoimeat e< iron iwera eox* 
780 , and 770 respectively. Above these teisperatnreeuthe 
permeability that remained was found to be independent of tthe 
magnetising force, but it ^ k 

appeared to vary a little ^ 
with the temperature, 
one q>ecimen showing a 
permeability of 100 at 
820“, 2*3 at 9^0*, and 
17 at 10^0*. These last 
obMrvations are, how- 
ever, regarded as uncer. 
tain. The effects of tem- 
perature upon hysteresis 
were also carefully 
studied, and many 
hysteresis loops were 
plotted.. The results of 
a typical experiment are 
given in the annexed 
table, which shows how 
greatly the hysteresis 
is dimiuislied as the 
critical temperature is 
approached. The coer- 
cive force at 764 -s* is 
stated to have been Uttle uu- 

mew than 01 C.G.S. wa. aa. 

^itj^^bove the critical temperature no evidence of hystqxqjiis could 
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Hysiteresis Loss in Ergs per c.cm. Max. H. « 8*83. 


Temp. C.* 

Ergs. 

Temp. C.® 

Ergs. 

764*5 

120 

457 

2025 

74» 

328 

352 

2565 

73f> 

426 

249 

3130 

695 

797 

1375 

3500 

634 

XOiO 

24 

36O0 

554 

1345 




A paper by H. Nagaoka and S. Kusakabe^ generally confiems 
Morns’s results for iron, and gives some adefition^ observations for 
stoel, nickel and cobalt. The magnetometric method was employed, 
and the metals, in the form of ovoids, were heated by a 
designed burner, fed with gas and air under pressure, w^h directed 
90 fine jets of flame upon the asbestos covering the ovoid. The 
temperature was determined by a platinurn-rhocuum and platinum 
thermo-junction in contact with the metal. Experiments were made 
at several constant tempmatures with varyixig magnetic fields, and 
also at constant fields with rising and falling temperatures. For 
ordin^ steel the critical temperature, at which magnetization 
practic^y disappeared, was found to be about 830*, and the curioui 
fact was revealed that, on cooling, magnetization did not begin to 
leappear until the temperature had f^en 40^ below tlie critioal 
value. This retardation was still more pronounced in the case of 
tungsten-steel, which lost its magnetism at 910" and remained non- 
magnetic ^ it was cooled to 570^, a difference of 240*. For nmtriy 
pure nideel the corresponding temperature-difference was about 
xoo*. This phenomenon is of the same nature as that fln(t dill.- 
covered by J. Hopkinson for nickel-steel. The paper contains taUes 
and curves showing details of the magnetic chanm, sometimes 
complex, at different temperatures and with different fields. The 
behaviour of cobalt is particularly noticeable; its permeability 
increased with rising temperature up to a maximum at 500*, when ft 
was about twice as great as at ordinary temperatures, while at X6od*, 
correspouding to white heat, there was still some ma^^etizatiou. 
remaining. 

Further contributions to the subject have been made by K. Honda 
and S. Shimizu,* who experimented at temperatures raiming from 
- 186” to laoo*. As regards the higher tempmtures, the tbim point 
of interest is the observation that the curve of magnetization lot 
annealed cobalt shows a small depression at about 450* the tempera- 
ture at which they had found the sign of the length-chan^ m be 
reversed for all Adds. In the case of att tiie metab tested a whail 
but measurable trace of magnetisation remained alter the scnealM 
critical temperature had been exceeded; this decreased very sUghtiy 
up to the highest temperature reached (1200*) without rmder^ing 
any such variation m had been suspected by Morris. Wheti the 
curve after its steep descent has almost reached the 2^, It bends 
aside sharply and becomes a nearly horizontal straight line; the 
authors suggest that the critical temperature stfontd be as 

that corre^nding to the point of maximum curvfime. At tims 
defined the critical temperatures for iron, nkkel aud cobalt were 


^ Joum. Coil. Sci, TokyOj igo^ *9» art. 9* 

* Phil. Mag., 1905* to, 548: Tobyo Phyg^Maih* Soc. 
2, No. 14; Joufn. Coll. Sci. Tokyo, 1905, 20, art. 6. 
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Icmnd to be 780", 360^ and logo® respectively, but these values are 
not quite independent of the magnetising force. 

ExperioienU on the effect of high temperatures have also been 
made by M. P. Ledeboer,* H. Tomlinson, » P. Cune» and W. Kunz,* 
R, L. WUls,® J. R. Ashworth® and E. K Harrison.’ 

Low Temperature.—]. A, Fleming and J. Dewar (Proc. Roy. 
Soc.yi%^ 6 ,Go,&i) were the first to experiment on the permeability 
and hysteresis of iron at low temperatures down to that of liquid 
air (-186° C.). Induction (turves of an annealed soft-iron ring 
were taken first at a temperature of 15® C., and afterwards when 
the ring was immersed in liquid air, the magnetizing force 
ranging from about o‘8 to 22. After this operation had been 
repeated a few times the iron was found to have acquired 
a stable condition, and the curves corresponding to the two 
temperatures became perfectly definite. They showed that 
the permeability of this sample of iron was considerably dimin- 
ished at the lower temperature. The maximum permeability 
(for H = 2) was 3400 at 15° and only 2700 at -186®, a reduction 
of more than 2c %; but' the percentage reduction became less 
as the magnetizing force departed from the value corresponding 
to maximum permeability. Observations were also made of 
the changes of permeability which took place as the temperature 
of the sample .slowly rose from -t86 ® to 15®, the ma^etizing 
force being kept constant throughout an experiment. The 
values of the permeability corresponding to the highest and 
lowest temperatures are given in the following table. Most 
of the permeability-temperature curves were more or less convex 


Sample of Iron. 

H. 

fi at 15“. 

fi at -i8(/‘. 

Annealed SwocU.sh . . 

177 

2835 

23.32 

Unannealed „ . . . 

178 

917 

1272 

)» II • • • 

Hardened „ . . . 

9*79 

1210 

129.3 

2 '06 

.5<> 

1.32 

M n • • • 

4-92 

106 ‘5 

502 


11*16 

447‘5 

H23 

if M • • • 

127*7 

log 

124 

steel wire .... 

7-.50 

86 

b 4*.5 



20*.39 

361 

144 


towards the axis of temperature, and in all the experiments, 
except those with annealed iron and steel wire, the permeability 
was greatest^ at the lowest temperature.^ The hysteresis of 
the soft annealed iron turned out to be sensibly the same for 
equal values of the induction at -j 86° as at 15®, the loss in ergs 
per c.cm. per cycle being approximately represented by o'oozBi'®® 
when the maximum limit. s of B were ± 9000. Experiments 
with the sample of unannealed iron failed to give satisfactory 
results, owing to the fact that no constant magnetic condition 
could be obtained. 


Honda and Shimizu have made similar experiments at the tempera- 
ture of liquid air, employing a much wider range of magnetizing 
lorcea (up to about 7fK) C.G.S.) and testing a greater variety of metals. 
They found that the permeabUity of Swedish iron, tungsten-steel 
and nickel, when the metals were cooled to -i86*, was diminished 
in weak fields but increased in strong ones, the field in which the 
effect of ctx)ling changed its sign lieing 115 for iron and steel and 
580 for nickel. The permeability of cobalt, both annealed and 
unanaealed, was alwa^Ts diminished at the low temperature. The 
hysteresis-loss in Swedish iron wa-s decreased for inductions below 
about 9000 and increased for higher inductions ; in tungsten-steel, 
nickel and cobalt the hysteresifi-lpss was always increased l>y cooling. 
The range of -t B within which Steinmetz's formula is applicable 
liecomes notably increased at low temperature. Tl may be remarked 
that, whereas Fleming and Dewar employed the ballistic method, 
their specimens having the form of rings, Honda and Shimizu 
worked magnetometrically with metals shaped as ovoid.s. 

Permanent Fleming and Dewar {loc, cit. p, 57) 

also investigated the changes which occurred in permanently 

’ CM., 1888, 106, 129. 

* Proc. Phvs. Soc.y 1888, q, 181 

* CM., 1892. us, 805; x8o4, ti 8, 796 and 859. 

* Bleftt. Zeits., 1894, 15, 194. 

" Phil. Mag., 1900, 

« Phil. Trans., 1903, 201, i. 

’ Phil. M^., 1904, 8, 179. 

® A. M. Tniessen (Phys., 1899, b.l) and G. Claude (C. if., 1899, 
129, 400I found that for considerable inductions (B = 15,000) th? 
permeability and hvsteresis-Hes remained nearly constant down to 
for weak inductions both notably diminished with tempera- 
ture. 


magnetised metels when cooled to the temperature of Hqnid air. 
The metals, which were prepared in the form of small rods, were 
magnetized between the poles of an electromagnet and tested 
with a magnetometer at temperatures of -186° and 5®. The 
first immersion into liquid air generally produced a permanent 
decrease of magnetic moment, and there was sometimes a 
further decrease when the metal was warmed up again; but 
after a few alternations of temperature the changes of moment 
became definite and cyclic. When the permanent magnetic 
condition had been thus established, it was found that in the 
case of all the metals, except the two alloys containing large 
percentages of nickel, the magnetic moment was temporarily 
increased by cooling to -r86®. I'he following table shows the 
principal results. It is suggested that a permanent magnet 
might conveniently be “ aged ” (or brought into a constant 
condition) by dipping it several times into liquid air. 


Metal. 

Percentage Gain or Loss 
of Moment at i86'‘C. 

First Effect. 

Cyclic Effect. 

Carbon steel, hard 

-6 

-I-I2 

„ „ medium 

Decrease 

+ 22 

„ „ annealed 

-33 

+ .3.3 

Chromium steels (four samples) . 

Increase 

+ 12 

Aluminium steels (three samples) 

—2 

+ 10 

Nickel steels, up to 7-65 % . . . 

Small 

+ 10 

» >» II *9*^4 /> • * • 

-50 

-2.5 

II II 11 29 % ... . 

-20 

- 10 

Pure nickel 

Decrease 

+ 3 

Silicon .sled, 2*67 % 

None 

1-4 

Iron, soil 

+ 2*5 


Decrease 

4 10 

Tungsten steel, 15 % 1 

„ 

46 

„ H 7*5 % 

,, 

+ 10 

„ I, I % 


1 -1 12 


Other experiments relating to the effect of temperature upon 
permanent magnets have bwn carried out by J. it Ashworth,^' 
who showed that the temperature coefficient of permanent magnets 
might be reduced to zero (for moderate raises of temperature) 
by suitable adjustment of tenmer and dimension ratio; also by K. 
Pictet, A. Durward " and J. Trowbridge.^ 


Attoys of Nichl and Irmt.-'-K most remarkable effect of tem- 
perature was discovered by Hopkinson {Proc. Roy. Sor., 1890, 47, 
23; 1891, 48, i) in 1889. An alloy containing about 3 parts of 
iron and i of nickel— both strongly magnetic metals- is under 
ordinary conditions practically non-magnetizable (/x = j‘4 for 
any value of H). If, however, thi.s non-magnetic substance is 
cooled to a temperature a few degrees below freezing-point, it 
becomes as strongly magnetic as average cast-iron (/m== 62 for 
IT — 40), and retains its magnetic propcrtie.s indefinitely a.t ordi- 
nary lempcratures. Bui if the alloy is heated up to 58o®C.it loses 
its susceptibility- rather suddenly when H is weak, more gradu- 
.ally when H is strong— and remains non-magnetizable till it is 
once more cooled down below the freezing-point. This material 
can therefore exist in either of two perfectly stable conditions, in 
one of which it is magnetizable, while in the other it is not. When 
magnetizable it is a hard steel, having a specific electrical 
resistance of 0*000052 ; when non-magnetizable it is an extremely 
soft, mild steel, and its specific resistance is 0*000072. Alloys 
containing different proportions of nickel were found to exhibit 
the phenomenon, but the two critical temperaturas were less 
widely separated. The following approximate figures for small 
magnetizing forces arc deduced from Hopkinson’s Curves 


Pcrcentags of 
Nkjkd. 

0-97 

47 

47 

24*5 

30-0 

3 . 5*0 

73*0 


Susceptibility lost 
at temp. C. 

890 

820 

780 

680 

X40 

207 

202 



660 

600 

-ro 

125 

193 

202 


• Proc. R(yy. Soc., 1898, 62, 210. 

^ C.R., 1895, 120, 263. 

” Amer. Journ. Sci., i8q8, 5, 245. 
“ Phys. Rev., 1901, I4, 181. 
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Honda and Shixnixu {loc. cit,) have determined the two critical tern* 
peratures for eleven nickel-steel ovoids, containing from 24-04 to 
70-32 % of nickel, under a magnetizing force of 400, and illustrated 
by an interesting series of curves, the gradual transformation of 
the magnetic properties as the percentage of nickel was decreased. 
They found that the hysteresis-loss, which at ordinary temperatures 
is very small, was increased in liquid air, the increase for alloys 
containing less than 30 % of nickel being enormous. Steinmetz's 
formula applies only for very weak inductions when the alloys are 
at the ordinary temperature, but at the temperature of liquid air 
it becomes applicable through a wide range of inductions. Accord- 
ing to C. E. Guillaume ^ the temperature at which the magnetic 
susceptibility of nickel-steel is recovered is lowered by the presence 
of chromium ; a certain alloy containing chromium was not rendered 
magnetic even by immersion in licmid air. Experiments on the 
subject have also been made by E. Dumont 2 and F. Osmond.* 

9. Alloys and Compounds of Iron 

In 1885 Hopkinson {Phil. Traits.^ 1885, 176, 455) employed 
his yoke method to test the magnetic properties of thirty-five 
samples of iron and steel, among which were steels containing 
substantial proportions of manganese, silicon, chromium and 
tungsten. The results, together with the chemical analysis of 
each sample, are given in a table contained in this paper, some 
of them being also represented graphically. The most striking 
phenomenon which they bring into prominence is tlie effect 
of any considerable quantity of mangane.se in annihilating the 
magnetic property of iron. A sample of Hadfield’s manufacture, 
containing 12*36 % of manganese, differed hardly at all from 
a non-magnetic substance, its permeability being only 1*27. 
According to Hopkinson's calculation, this .sample behaved as 
if 91 % of the iron contained in it had completely lost its mag- 
netic property.^ Another point to which attention is directed 
is the exceptionally great effect which hardening has upon the 
magnetic properties of chrome steel; one .specimen had a coercive 
force of 9 when annealed, and of no less than 38 when oil- 
hardened. The effect of the addition of tungsten in increasing 
the coercive force is very clearly shown; in two specimens 
containing respectively 3*44 and 2*35 % of tungsten the (-ocrcivc 
force was 64*5 and 70*7. These high values render hardened 
tungsten-steel particularly suitable for the manufacture of per- 
manent magnets. Hopkinson {Proc. Roy. Soc., i8yo, 48, 1) also 
noticed some peculiarities of an unexpected nature in the 
magnetic properties of the nickel-steel alloys already referred 
to. The permeability of the alloys containing from i to 4-7 % 
of nickel, though less than that of good soft iron for magnetizing 
forces up to about 20 or 30, was greater for higher forces, the 
induction reached in a field of 240 being nearly 21,700. The 
induction for considerable forces was found to be greater in a 
steel contaim|j||„73 % of nickel than in one with only 33 %, 
though thii^^permeability of pure nickel is much less tlian that 
of iron. 

The magnetic qualities of various alloys of iron have been 
submitted to a very complete examination by W, F. Barrett, 
W. Brown and R. A. Hadfield {Trans. Roy. Dub.Soc., 1900, 7, 
67; Joum. Inst. Elec. Eng. f 1902, 31, 674).® More than fifty 
different specimens were tested, most of which contained a 
known proportion of manganese, nickel, tungsten, aluminium, 
chromium, copper or silicon; in some samples two of the sub- 
stances named were present. Of the very numerous results 
published, a few of the most characteristic are collected in the 
following table. The first column contains the symbols of the 
various elements which were added to the iron, and the second 
the percentage proportion in which each element was present; 
the sample containing 0*03 % of carbon was a specimen of the 
best commercial iron, the values obtained for it being given for 
comparison. All the metals were annealed. 

A few among several interesting points should be specially noticed. 
The addition of 15 -2 % of manganese produced an enormous effect 

1 C.R., X897, X 24 t X 7 ^ and 1513; 1897, 125, 235; 189B, 126, 738. 

2 Ibid., 1898, 126, 741. 

» Ibid., 18^, 128, 304 and 1395. 

* See also J. Hopkinson, Joum. Inst, Elect. Eng.^ 1890, 19, 20, 
and J. A. Ewing, Phil Trans., 1889, 180, 239. 

* Many of the figures which, through an error, were inaccurately 
stated in the first paper are corrected in the second. 


upon the magnetism of iron, whOe the nrssenon of qtify 2*25 % 
comparatively unimportant. When nickel was added to the uw la 

of nkkef mucked 20 % ; then it diminished, and when 

tion of nickel was 32 % the coercive force had fallen to the taocoA- 

ingly low valueof 0-5. In the caaeof iron containing 7 * 5 % Of tunggien 


Element. 

Per cent. 

B 

forHi« 45 . 

B 

residual. 

forUmS. 

Coercive ‘ 
Force, 

C 

0*03 

16800 

9770 

1625 

V'66 

Ctt 

2*5 

14300 

10410 

. . 

5'4 

Mn 

2*25 

14720 

io4(jo 

1080 


Mn 

15 a 

0 

, , 

, , 


Ni 

.v 82 

16x90 

9.320 

f 375 

276 . 

Ni 

19*64 

7770 

4770 

90 

20*0 

Ni 


4460 

1720 

357 ' 

0-3 f 

W 

75 

15230 

13280 

500 

9*02 

Al 

2*25 

16900 

10500 

1700 

1*0 

Cr 

3 25 


, . 

, . 

12*25 

Si 

2-5 

16420 

4080 

1680 

0*0 

Si 

5*5 

15980 

3450 

1630 

o*«5 


(\V),thv residual induction had a remarkably high value : the coercive 
force, however, was not ver>' great. The addition of silicon in small 
quantities considerably diminished permeability and increased coer- 
cive force; but when the proportion amounted to 2-5 % thefnaximum 
permeability (^**5100 for H«p 2) was greater than that of the nearly 
pure iron used for comparison, while the coercive force was only 
0-9.* A small percentage of aluminium produced still higher per- 
meability (/t=i.(K)oo for ft =2), the induction in fields up to 60 being 
greater than in any other known substance, and the nysteresls-li^ 
for moderate limits of B far less than in the purest commercial iron. 
Certain non-magnctizablc alloys of nickel, chromium-nickel and 
chromium-manganese were rendered magnetizable by annealing. 

Later papers t give the results of a more minute examination of 
thr>se specimens which were remarkable for very low and very high 
permeaDilitics, and were therefore likely to be of commercial im- 
portance. The following table gives the exact composition of some 
alloys which were found to be non 'magnetizable, or nearly so, in 


a field of 320. 



An. = Annealed. IJn. p» Unannealed. 

State. 

Percentage Composition. 

T, for H— 320, 

Un. 

Fe, 85*77; f". i ' 23 ; Mn, 13. 

0 

All. 

Fe, 84*64; C, 015; Mn, 15*2 

0 

An. 

Fe, 80*16; C, o B; Mn, 5*04; Ki, 14-55, 

3 

Un. 

Ditto 

1 • 0 

Un. 

Fe, 75*36; C, 0*6; Mn, 5*0^1; Ni, 19. 

Fe, 86*61 ; C, 1*08; Mn, 10*2; W, 2*11. 

1 3 

An. 

1 9 


A very small difference in the constitution often produces a remark- 
able effect upon the magnetic quality, and it unfortunately happens 
that tho.se alloys which are hardest magnetically are generally ulac 
hardest mechanically and extremely difficult to work; they xaight 
however be sed rolled or as castings, lihe specimens distinguishod 
by unusually high permeability were constituted as follow : — 


Silicon-iron. — I‘c, grzi C, 0 2; Si, 2-5. 

Aluminium-iron. — Fe, 97*33; C, o*i8; Al, 2*25. 

The silicon-iron had, in fields up to about ro, a greater penneablUi^ 
than a sample of the best Swedish charcoal-iron, and iw hysterWw^ 
loss for max. B=r9<x)o, at a frequency of 100 per second, was only 
0 254 pound, as compared with 0 382 for the Swedish iron. 

The aluminium-iron attained its greatest permeability in a field 
of 0*5, about that of the earth's force, when its value was 9000, this 
being more than twice the maximum permeability of the Swedish 
iron. Its hyFteresis-loss for B^gooo was 0*236 per pound. It was, 
however, found that the behaviour of this alloy was in part due tp A 
layer of pure iron (“ ferrite ") averaging o*i mm. in thickness, which 
occurred on the outside of the specimen, and the exceptional magnetic 
quality which ha.s been claimed for aluminium-iron cannot yet be 
regarded as established. 


A number of iron alloys have been examined by Mme Curie 
{BuU. Soc. ^ Encouragement J 1898, pp. 36-76), chiefly with the 
object of determining their suitability for the construction of 
permanent magnets. Her tests appear to show that molybdenum 
is even more effective than tung^n in augmenting the €oer<^ 
force, the highest values observed being 70 to 74 for tungsten- 
steel, and 80 to 85 for steel containing 3*5 to 4 % of molybdenum. 
For additional information regarding the composition and 
qualities of permanent magnet steels reference may ^ mnde 


* The marked effect of silicon in increasing the penneability of 
cast iron has also been noticed by F. C. Csldw^ ElAt* 189^ 

f Trans. Roy. Duh. Soc,, 1902-4, 8, i and 123. 
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W the pubKcations cited below.* Useful instmetfons have 
been ftirtii^cd by Carl Bams {Terrestrial Magnetism ^ 1897, 
foJ the preparation of magnets calculated ,to withstand 
the tffeetS' of time, percussion and ordinary temperature varia- 
tioflai The metal, having first been uniformly tempered glass- 
hard, should be annealed in steam at 100" C. for twenty or thirty 
hours; h should then be magnetized to saturation, and finally 
“ aged ’’ by a second immersion in steam for about five hours. 

Magnetic Alloys of Non-Magnetie Metals. — ^The interesting 
discovery \vas made by K. Heusler - in 1903 that certain alloys 
of the non-magnetie metal manganese with other non-ma^etic 
substances were strongly magnetizable, tlicir susceptibility 
being in some cases equal to that of cast iron. The metals 
used in different eombmations included tin, aluminium, arsenic, 
antimony, bismuth and boron ; each of these, when united in 
certain proportions with manganese, together with a larger 
quantity of eopper (which appears to serve merely as a men- 
struum), constituted a magnetizable alloy. So far, the best 
results have been attained with aluminium, and the permeability 
was greatest wh( n the percentages of manganese and aluminium 
were approximately proportional to tlte atomic weights of 
the two metals. Thus in an alloy containing 26*5 % of 
manganest; and 14*6 % of aluminium, the rest being eopper, 
the indiu-tion lor H = 20 was 4500, and for H = 150, 5550. 
When the proportion of aluminium to manganese was made 
a little greater or smaller, the permeability was diminished. 
Next to aluminium, tin w'as found to be the most effective of the 
metals enumerated above. In all such magnetizable alloys th^ 
presence of mangariese appears to be essential, and there can 
be little doubt that the magnetic quality oif the mixtures is 
derived .solely from this component . Manganese, though belong- 
ing (with cliromiuni) to the iron gunip of iueta].s, is commonly 
classed as a paramagnetic, its susceptibility being very small in 
comparison with that of the recognized ferromagnetics; but it 
is remarkable that its atomic .susceptibility in solutions of il.s 
salts is even greater than that of iron. Now iron, nickel and 
cobalt all lo.se their magnetic quality when hcaUid above cerPiin 
critical temperatures which vary greatly for the three metals, and 
it was suspeyted by Faraday as early as 1845 manganese 
might really be a ferromagnetic metal having a critical tempera- 
ture much below the ordmary temperature of the air. 
therefore cooled a piece of the metal to -105' C., the lowest 
temperature then attainable, but failed to produce any change 
in ils magnetic quality. The critical temperature (if there is 
one) was not reached in Faraday’s experiment; possibly even the 
temperature of -250° C., which by the use of liquid hydrogen 
has now become acces.sible, might .still be too high.* But it 
has been shown that the critical temperatures of iron and nickel 
may be changed by the addition of certain other substances. 
Generally they arc lowered, sometimes, however, they are raised; ' 
and C. E. Guillaume ^ explains the ferromagnetism of Heusler's 
alloy by supposing that the naturally low ('ritical temperature of 
the mtingancse contained in it is greatly raised by the admixture 
of another appropriate metal, such as aluminium or tin; thus 
the alloy a.s a whole becomes magnetizable at the ordinar)’ 
temperature. If this view is correct, it may also be possible to 
prepare magnetic alloys of chromium, the only other para- 
magnetic metal of the iron group. 

J. A. Fleming aiul K, A. HacUield • have made very careful experi- 
mwitb oa an alloy coulaiumg 22-42 % of manganese, 11*05 % 

> J. Trowbridge and S Sheldon, Phil. Mag., 1890, 29, 1 3O; W. U. 
I*reece, Joum. Inst. Eln Png., t8q«, tP, 02; Electrician, 1890, 25, 
546; l. Klemen^C, Wun. Per., iHqO, 105, Ha, 035; B. O. i^iroc, 
Xm. Jovrn. Sot., i 6 gb, 2, 347; A. Abt, IFled. Ann., 1898, 00 , iiO; 
F. Qsraond, C.K., 1899, 128, 1513. 

DcuLcii. phvs. Cesell. Vtrh., 1903, 5, 220 and 224. 

» Exp. Pes. ih. 440. 

* No record can be lound of experiments with manganese' at the 
tem^Fature of liquid air or h3nfrogeu; probably, however, nega^ve 
results would not be published. 

» The critical tem pe r a tut j ^i irofl,idr instance, is raised mote than 
TOO* lTry"<he addition df a Hme carbon and tung^o. 

® Pull. Soc. Jni. des EleciHciens, ipo6, 6 , 301. 

’ Proc. Roy. Soc., 1905, 70A, 271. 


aluminluffl and 00*49 % of copper. The magnetisation curve was 
fouad to be of the same general form as thdt of a paramagnetic 
metal, and gave mdications that with a sufheient force raa^ctic 
saturalkm would probably be attained. There was considerable 
hyateresis, the enorgydoss per cycle being fairly represented by 
Wa» o ooo5495B“’b»». The hysteretic exponent is therefore much 
higher than in the case of iron, nickel and cobalt, for which its 
value is apj)roximately i*6. 

JO. Miscsllaneous Efficts of Magnetization 
Electrical Conductivity. --Tht specific re.sistance of many 
electric conductors is known to be temporarily changed by the 
action of a magnetic field, but except in the case of bismuth 
the effect is very small. 

A. Gray and E. Taylor Jones [Proc. Roy. Sac., lyoo, 67, 208) found 
that the resistance of a soft iron whre was increased by about i /700 
in a hold of 320 C.G.S. units. The efiect appeared to be closely 
connected with the intensity of magnetuation, being approximately 
jxr^^rtioual to 1 . G. Barlow {^roc. Hoy. Soc., 1903, 71, 30), experi- 
menting with wires of iron, steel and nickel, showed that in weak fields 
the change of resistance was proportional to a function al*4- + 
where a, h and c are constants for each specimen. W. E.WiMiams [Phil. 
Mag., 1902, 4, 430) found that for nickel the curves showing changes 
of resistance in relation to magnetizing iorce were strikingly similar 
in form to those showing changes of length. H. Tomlinson {Phil. 
Tru'^s., 1883, Part I., 153) discovered in 1881 that the resistance of a 
bismuth roil was slightly increased when the rod was subjected to 
longitudinal magnertic force, and a year or two later A. Righi {Ath 
R. A. Ltncti, 1883-1884, 19, 545) sliowed that a more considerable 
alteration was produced when the magnetic force was applied trans- 
versely to the bismuth conducior; he also noticed that the eflect 
was largely dependent upon tempertitiire (sec also P. Lenard, \Vie(f. 
Ann., 1890, 39, f'.io). Among the most important experiments on 
the influence rif magnetic ioree at clilteruiit temperatures are tho.se 
of J. B. Henderson and of Bewar and Idcming. Henderson {PhU. 
Mag., iHgj, 38, 488) used a little spiral of the pure electrolytic 
bismuth wire prepared bv Hartmann and Braun; this was placed 
between the pole-pieces of on electromagnet and subject e<l to fields 
of various strengths up to nearly 39,000 units. At constant tempera- 
ture the resistance increased with the field ; the changes in the resist- 
ance of the .spiral when the temperature was 18" C. are indicated in 
the annexed table, from which it will be seen that in the strongest 
IT R. I ki. R. 

o 1*000 I 27450 2 '540 

6310 1*253 I .32750 2-84(> 

12500 1*030 I 38900 3*334 

20.450 2*l0o 

tran.sverse field reached the resistance wa.s increased more than 
threefold. Other experiments showed the relation of resi.stance 
to tempfirature (from 0“ to about 90") in different constant fields. 
It appears that as the temperature rises the resistance decreases to 
a minimum and then increases, the minimum point occurring at 
a higher temperature the stronger the field. For H = 11,500 the 
temperature of minimum resistance was about 50*; for much lower 
or higher values of H the actual minimum did not occur within the 
range of temperature dealt with. Dewar and Flei^g {Proc. Roy. 
Soc., 1897, ()0, 425) worked with a similar speciSm i bismuth, 

I and their reFwlts for a constant temperature of iq** well with 
[ those of Henderson. They also experimented with constant tem- 
peratures of -79“,- 185" and -203", and found that at these low 
I temperatures the effect of magnetization was enormously increased. 

I 'rhe following table gives some of their re.sults, the specific resistance 
' of the bismuth being expressed in C.G.S. units* — 


Field 

Temp. 19 ' C. 

Temp. 

-i«5“ C. 

Strength. 

Spec. Res. 

(k)mp. Res*. 

Spec. Res. 

Comp. Res. 

0 

11(1200 

1*000 

4T000 

1*00 

X37.1 

118200 

I 01 7 

103300 

2*52 

2750 

123000 

1*059 

191500 

4*67 

8800 

14^00 

1*284 

738000 

18*0 

14 150 

180200 

1*502 

1730000 

42*2 

21800 

257000 

! 2*2X2 

6190000 

xsi 


At the temperature of liquid air (-185*) the application of a field 
of 2T,8oo multiplied the reHwtance of the bismuth no less than 150 
times. Fig 29 shows the variations of resistance in relation to 
temperature for fields of different constant values. It will be seen 
that for 11 = 2450 and 5500 th^ minimum rtsistance occurs at 
temperatures ot about - 86 ° and - 7® respectively. 

Hall Effeet.^If an electric cunnant is passed dong a rtrip 
of thin metal, and the two points at opposite ends of an ^ui- 
potential line are connected with a,gaTvanQmieter, its nieedle will 
of course not be defiected, tiie application of a magnetic 
field at right angles to die plane of the metal causes the equi- 
potential lines to rotate through a smdlf ah^e, and the points at 
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which the gahwiometet is connected being to longer at the 
same potential^ a current is indicated by the galvanometer.^ 


m 



I'lG. 2Q. 

The tranversc electromotive force is equal to KCH/D, where C 
is the current, H the strength of the field, D the thickness of the 
metal^ and K a constant which has been termed the rotatory 
power or rotational coeffidenL (See Hopkinson, Phil. Mag,, 
1880, 10, 430.) The following values of K for different metals 
are given by E, H. Hall, the positive sign indicatmg that the 
electromotive force is in the same direction as the mechanical 
force acting ujxin the conductor. A. von Ettinghuusen and 


Metal. 
Antimony 
Steel 
Iron 
Cohalt 
Zitu 

W. Nernst {Wien. 


K X lo** 

+ 1 14000 
+ I 20O0 

+ 78.50 

H .1 jOO 
+ S20 
Ber., 1886, 


I 


Metal. 

('onper 

Gold 

Niclid 

Bismulli 


K X io‘“ 

- 520 

- hOo 
- 14740 

- 8580000 


94, 560) have found that the 
rotational coefficient of tellurium is more than fifty times greater 
than that of bismuth, its sign being positive. Several experi- 
menters have endeavoured to find a Hall effect in liquids, but 
such re.siills as have been hitherto obtained are by no means 
free from doubt. E. A. Marx (Ann, d, Phys., 1900, 2, 798) 
observed a well-defined Hall effect in incandescent gases. A 
large effect, proportional to the field, has been found by H. A. 
Wilson (Cam. Phil, Soc. Proc., 1902, ii, pp. 249, 391) in oxygen, 
hydrogen and air at low pressures, and by C. D. Cliild (Phys. 
Rev,, 1904, 18, 370) in the electric arc. 

Eledro-thermai Relations. — The Hall electromotive force is 
only one of several so-called “ galvano-magnetic effects ** which 
are observed when a magnetic field acts normally upon a thin 
plate of metal traversed by an electric current. It is remarkable 
that if a flow of heat be substituted for a current of electricity 
a closely allied group of “ thermo-magnetic effects is presented. 
The two cla.s.ses of phenomena have been collated by M. G. Lloyd 
(Am. Journ. ^ei., 1901, 12, 57) as follows 

{rolvano-Magnetic Ejects. Thermo^Magnvtic EffeOts. 

1. A tratiBverse difference of i. A transverse diffenmee of 
electric potential (Hall effect). electric potential (Nernst effect). 

2. A transverse difference of ii. A transverse difference of 
temperature (Ettinghausen effect), temperature (t.oduc effect), 

3. LofiKitudmal change at iff. Longitudinal change of 

electric conductivity. thermal conductivity. 

4. Longitudinal diffetrence of iv. Longitudinal difference of 

temiperatiue. electric pptential.^ 

If in the annexed diagram ABCD represents tjhe metallic plate 
through which the current of electricity or heat flows in the 

1 £. H. Hall, Phil. Mag.t 1880, 9, ; 1880, 10, 394 ; 

157 ; 34X 

fi ThelkrgeHaHc! 
dtr 1884, 3, I'zy. 

* itaineitfei^cBS. — (2) A. von >Ettingfmiiteii, >ir«ai. Ann.^ XIBS7, |s, 

a Tgy— (4) H« W. Neinat^ ibid. f84.r^) and (iv.) A, ydn Ettiog- 
Wsea H. W. NenieL Wied. Ann., i88(f, 2^ 343— (m) and 
A. ffighi, Rend. Acc. JLinc., 1887, 3 II. 6 add I. 4B1; and A. 
c, JdwH. de Phys. ) 1887/^ 78. Additi^id authoiitiea ate quoted 
by Lloyd, loc. cit. ' 


1 wap discovered by Kighi, Jourv^. 


direction ABj theto effects (21), (i.) 

C and I>, effects (4) and (iv^) at A and t : V- 
B, and effects <3) and (iii,) al^ig AB. , ,,, | 

The transverse ^ects ate reversed in [A , i , . 
diwrtkm when either the magnetic 1 ' ^ 3 

field or the primttiy^ ctiitent (electric or I.. 

thermal) is reversed, but the longiludincil 
pendent of the direction of llhe fitijd. It has been Bhdvhrl'^by 
G. Moreau '(C. R^, 1900, 130, pp. 122, 412, 56tif) that^Jf 
coefficient of the Hall effect (i) and K* the anaWpjds 
of the Kemst effect (i.) (which is constant for shfiall 'Values of 11), 
then K' ~ o- being the coefficient of thfc Thomson' effect 
for the metal and p its specific resistance. He «)nsiderS ,fhj(t 
Hairs is the fundamental phenomenon^ and that the 'Netnst 
effect is essentially identical with it, the primary electromotive 
force in the case of the latter being that of the ThOhUsoh effect 
in the unequally heated metal, w mle in the Hall experiment it 
is derived from an external source. 

Attempts have been made to explain these various effects by 
the electron theory."* 

Thermo-electric Quality.— earliest observations 'df the 
effect of magnetization upon thermo-electric power were those 
of W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin), who in 1850 announced that 
magnetization rendered iron and steel positive to the unmagnet- 
ized metals.^ ll has been found by Chassagfiy,*' L. Houllc^dgifl^ ^ 
and others that when the magnetizing force is increased, this 
effect passes a maximum, while J. A. Ewing ” has shdwn that 
it is diminished and may even be reversea by tensile stress. 
Nickel was believed by Hiomson to behave oppositely to iron, 
becoming negative when magnetized j but though his conclusion 
was accepted for nearly fifty years, it has recently been shown 
to be an erroneous one, based, no doubt, upon the result of an 
exi)eriment with an impure specimen. Nickel when magntthsed 
is always positive to the unmagnetized metal. So also is 
cobalt, as was found by H. Tomlinson.** The curves given by 
Houllevigue for the relation of thermo-electric force to magnetic 
field are of the same general form as those showing the relation trf 
change of length to ^Id. E. Rhoads *** obtained a cyclic curve 
for iron which indicated thermo-electric hysteresis of the kind 
exhibited by Ni^aoka s curves for magnetic strain. He also 
experimented with nickel and again found a resemblance to 
the strain curve. The subject was further investigated kry 
S. Bidwell,*! who, adopting special precautions against sources 
of error by which former work was probably affected, measured 
the changes of thermo-electric force for iron, steel, nickel and 
cobalt produced by magnetic fields ffp to 1500 units. In tbe 
case of iron .and nickel it was foimd that, when correction 'Was 
made for mechunical stress due to magnetization, 
change of tliermo-electric force was, within tljie limits of 
mental error, proportional to magnetic change of fengtlL 
Further, it was shown that the thermo-electric curvw wire 
modified both by tensile stress and by annealixiig in the saxxie 
manner as were the change-of-length curves, tlie modification 
being sometimes of a 'complex nature. Thus a dose cottnexkm 
between the two sets of phenomena seems to be established. 
In the case of cobalt no such relation could be traced it appeared 
that the thermo-electric power of the unmagnetized with, resipect 
to the magnetized cobalt was proportional to the square of the 
magnetic induction or of the magnetization. Of nickel six 

< i*. Diftjde,»./ 4 «n. d. Phfyt^ 1900^1^ 5^0; 1900, 3, 309^1,90(^^4)8^, 
Sue also E. van Evwdingen, Arch. N^mtcmdmam, 

G. Barlow, Amn. 4. Phys., 1903, tip?,; U. 2 Ahfi,ibi«l^ i9Q4i 
1905, lb, 148. , 

^ Phii. Trans., 1856, p. ysa. Aocording to theooroendatarendoptcid 
by tlie best modern autfaDrititai, m [metal A is «aid to thermo^leer 
trically positive to another metal <B When the paavse 

from A to B thromoli theioold jtmctiQii^aiid imm Btpo A tbinughrthe 
hot piee TmsRMb-Euictaioirv). 

• tC.*., 1893, tl6, 997. ; ' .r 

» /om'e.ide PAja.) 2896* 3,153. 

® Phil. Trans,, 1887,' 177, 373. i 

• Pree. Roy. Soc., 1885, 39, 513. 

*0 Phys. Rev., 1902, 15, 321. The sign of the thonnp«felectric 
effect for oichal, as given by Khcmdi^iU iacorreot r iv 

“ Proc. Roy. Soc., 1904, 73, 413. 
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different specimens were tested, all of which became, like iron, 
thermo-electrically positive to the unmagnetized metals. 

As to what effect, if any, is produced upon the thermo-electric 
quality of bismuth by a magnetic field there is still some doubt. 
E. van Aubel ^ believes that in j)ure bismuth the thermo-electric 
force is increased by the field; impunties may neutralize this effect, 
and in sufficient quantities reverse it.* 

Elasticity , — The results of experiments as to the effect of 
magnetization wen* for long discordant and inconclusive, 
sufficient care not having been taken to avoid sources of error, 
while the effects of hysteresis were altogether disregarded. 
The subject, which is of importance in connexion with theorie.s 
of magnetostriction, has been investigated by K. Honda and 
T. Terada in a researc h remarkable for its completeness and the 
ingenuity of the experimental methods employed,- The results 
are too numerous to discuss in detail; some of those to which 
.special attention is directed are the following: In Swedish 
iron and tungsten steel the change of clastic constants (Young’s 
modulus and rigidity) is generally positive, but its amount 
is less than 0*5 ' ; changes of Young’s modulus and of 

rigidity are almost identical. In nickel the maximum change 
of the elastic constants is remarkably large, amounting to 
about 15 % for Young’s modulus and 7 % for rigidity; 
with increasing fields the ela.stic constants first decrea.se and 
then increase. In nickel-stccls containing about 50 and 
70 % of nickel the maximum increase of the constants is 
as much as 7 or 8 %. In a 29 % nickel-steel, magnetization 
increases the constants by a small amount. Changes of elas- 
ticity are in all cases dependent, not only upon the field, but 
also upon the tension applied; and, owing to hysteresis, the 
results are not in general the same when the magnetization 
follows as when it precedes the application of stress; the latter 
is held to be the right order. 

Chemical and Voltaic Effects . — If two iron plates, one of 
which is magnetized, are immersed in an electrolyte, a current 
will generally be indicated by a galvanometer connected with 
the plates. 


Am to whetlier the magnetized plate becomes positive or negative 
to the other, different experimenters arc not in agreonient. It ha^ 
however, beei> shown by Dragomir Hurmuzescu {Rap. du Consfis 
Int. dePhys , Paris, 1900, p. 5(11) that the true effect of magnetization 
IS liable to be disguised by secondary or parasitic plieiiomena, arising 
chiefly from polarization of the electrodes and from local variations 
m the concentration and magnetic conditum of the electrolyte; 
these may be avoided by working with weak solutions, exposing 
only a small surface in a noii-polar region of the metal, and sub- 
stituting a capillary electrometer for the galvanometer generally 
used. When such precautions are adopted it is found lliat the 
electromotive force of magnetization " is, for a given specimen, 
perfectly dcfiuiti; both in direction and in magnitude; it Ls indepen- 
dent of the nature of the anrosive solution, and is a function of the 
field-strength alone, the curves showing the relation of electromotive 
force to field-intensity bearing a rough resemblance to the familiar 
1~H curves. The value of the E«M.F. when H ^ 2000 is of the order 
of 1/100 volt for iron, i/i 000 volt for nickel and 1/10,000 for bismuth. 
^^leu the two electrodes are fen*o-magnetic, the direction of the cur- 
rent through the liquid is from the unmagnetized to the magnetized 
electrode, the latter being least attacked; with diamagnetic elec- 
trodes the reverse is the case. Hurmuzescu shows tliat these results 
are in accord with theory. Applying the principle of the conserva- 
tion of internal energy, he demonstrates that lor iron in a field of 
1000 units and upwards the E.M.F. of magnetization is 


S 2^ 


approximately, 


/ being the electrochemical equivalent and 8 the density of the metal. 
Owing to the difficulty of determining the magnetization 1 and the 
susceptibility k with accuracy, it has not yet been possible to submit 
this formula to a quantitative test, but it is said to afford an indica- 
tion of the results given by actual experiment. It has been discovered 
by £. L. Nichols and W. S. Franklin [Am. Joum. Set., 1887, 34, 419; 
1888, 35, 290) that the transition from the pa^ivc " to the active 
state of iron immersed in strong nitric acid is facilitated by monetiz- 
ation, th“ temperature of' transition being lowered. This is attri- 
buted to the action of local currents set up between unequally 
magnetized portions of the iron. Similar results have been obtained 
bv T. Andrews {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1890, 48, iiO). 


i C.R., X9»>^. I3fi, 1131. 

Journ. CoU. Set. Tokyo, 190O, 21, Itftk 4. The paper contains 
|o tables and 85 figures. 


II. Feebly Susceptible Substances 
Water . — The following are recent determinations of the 
magnetic susceptibility of water : — 

Observer. k x 10®. Publication. 

G. Quincke - 0797 at 18® C. Wied. Ann., 1885, 24, 

387. 

H. du Bois - 0 837 (I - 0-0025/ - 15") Wied. Ann., 1888, 35, 


P. Curie - 0-790 at C. 

J. Townsend - 0-77 

J. A. Fleming - 0-74 
and J. Dewar 

G. jiiger and - 0-689 (1 0-0016/) 

S. Meyer 

J. Koemgsberger 0-781 al 22® C. 

H. D. Stearns - 0*733 at 22“ C. 

A. P. Wills - 0-720 at 18" C. 


137* 

C. R., 1893, 116, 136. 
Phil. Trans., 1896, 187, 
544- 

Proc. Roy. Soc., 1898, 

63, 311- 

Wied. Ann., 1899, 67, 
707. 

Ann. d. Phys., 1901, 6, 
506. 

Phys. Rev., 1903, 16, t . 
Phys. Rev., 1905, 20, 188. 


Wills found that the susceptibility was constant in fields 
ranging from 4200 to 15,000. 

Oscygni and Air . — The best modem determinations of the 
value ('( K for gaseous oxygen agree very fairly well with that 
given by Faraday in 1853 {Exp. Res. iii. 502). Assuming 
that for water x = - o’8 x 10 his value of k for oxygen at 
15'' C. reduces to 0*15 x jo"‘''. Important experiments on the 
susceptibility of oxygen at different pressures and temperatures 
were carried out by P. Curie (C./?., 1892, 115, 805; 1893, 136; 

Journ. de Phys., 1895, 4, 204). He found that the susceptibility 
for unit of mass, K, was independent of both pressure and mag- 
netizing force, but varied inversely as the absolute temperature, 
0 , so that io'‘K = 33700/d. Since the ma.ss of i cub. cm. of 
oxygen at o^ C. and 760 mm. pressure is 0*00141 grm., the mass at 
any absolute temperature B is by Charles’s law 0*00141 >< 273 B — 
0*3849/^ grm.; hence the susceptibility per unit of volume at 
760 min. will be 

^ = To-“ X 0 3849 X 33700/0^ 

— 10 ' ® X 12970/6“. 


AjL,j5® C. B - 273 -f 15 - 288, and therefore k ~ 0*156 x io~'*, 
nearly the same as the value found by Faraday. At o*^ C., 
K - 0*174 X 10 For air Curie calculated that the sus- 
ceptibility per unit mass was lo'^K ~ 7^30/d; or, taking the 
ma.ss of I c.c. of air at o” C. and 760 mm. as 0*001291 
grm., K = lo*" X 2j()oj0'^ for air at standard atmospheric 
prc.ssure. lti.s pointed out that this formula may be used as a tem- 
perature correction in magnetic determinations carried out in air. 

Fleming and Dewar determined the susceptibility of liquid 
oxygen {Proc. Roy. Soc., 1896, 60, 283; 1898, 63, 31 1) by two 
different methods. In the first experiments it was calculated from 
observations of the mutual induction of two conducting circuits 
in air and in the liquid; the results for oxygen at — 182° C. were 
fi = 1 -00287, K — 228 X 10 - 

In the second series, to which greater importance is attached, 
measurements were made of the force exerted in a divergent 
field upon small balls of copper, silver and other substances, 
first when the balls were in air and afterwards when they were 
immersed in liquid oxygen. If V is the volume of a ball, H the 
strength of the field at its centre, and k its apparent suscepti- 
bility, the force in the direction x is / = k VH x dH/dx ; and if k\, 
and k'' are the apparent su.sceptibilities of the same ball in air 
and in liquid oxygen, is equal to the difference between 

the susceptibilities of the two media. The susceptibility of air 
being known — practically it was negligible in these experiments 
— that of liquid oxygen can at once be found. The mean of 36 
experiments with 7 balls gave 

JU - 1*00407, K = 324 X 10-®. 

A .small but decided tendency to a decrease of susceptibility 
in very strong fields was observed. It appears, therefore, 
that liquid oxygen is by far the most strongly paramagnetic 
liquid known, its su.sceptibility being more than four times 
greater than that of a saturated solution of ferric chloride. 
On the other hand, its susceptibility is about fifty times less 
than that of Hadfield’s la % m^anese steel, which is 
commonly spoken of as non-magnetizable. 
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BfViwKlA.— Bismuth is of special interest, as being the most 
strongly diama^etic substance known, the mean vdue of the 
best determinations of its susceptibility being about - 14 x 
(see G. Mesiin, C*R.y 1905, 140, 449). The magnetic properties 
of the metul at different temperatures and in fields up to 1350 
units have l)ecn studied by P. Curie (loc. cii.), who found that 
its “ specific susceptibility (K) was independent of the strength 
of the field, but decreased with rise of temperature up to the 
melting-point, 273° C. His results appear to show the relation 
— K X 10* =si I *381 — 0*001 55<". 

Assuming the density of Bi to be 9*8, and neglecting corrections 
for heat dilatation, his value for the susceptibility at 20® C. 
is equivalent to k — - i3’23 x io~“. As the temperature was 
rais^ up to 273*, k gradually fell to - 9‘38 x 10”®, rising 
suddenly when fusion occurred to - 0*37 x 10"^, at which 
value it remained constant when the fluid metal was further 
heated. Fleming and Dewar give for the susceptibility the 
values - 13*7 X jo"** at 15® C. and - 15*9 x lo"^ at — 182°, the 
latter being approximately equivalent to K x « — 1*62. 
I^utting f = — 1^2 in the equation given above for Curie's 
results, we get K x lo*'* - i*66, a value sufficiently near that 
obtained by Fleming and Dewar to suggest the probability that 
the diamagnetic susceptibility varies inversely as the tempera- 
ture between - 182® and the melting-point. 

Other Diamagnetia. — The following table gives Curie’s 
determinations {Journ, de Phys.y 1895, 4 * 2 ^ 4 ) specific 

susceptibility K of other diamagnetic substances at different 
temperatures. It should be noted that K ** k density. 


Substance. 

Temp. “C. 

— K X 10*. 

Water 

15 - 

189 

0790 

Ruck salt 

. 10 — 

455 

0580 

Potassium clfioride .... 

. 18- 

4^5 

0*550 

,, sulphate .... 

. 17 - 

4O0 

0*430 

„ nitrate (fusion 350“’) , 

18- 

420 

0-330 

Quartz 

18- 

4.10 

0*441 

Sulphur, solid or fused . 

. 18- 

225 

0*510 

Selenium, s<jUd or fused 

. 20 — 

2(K) 

0*320 

„ fu.sed 

. 240 — 

413 

0*307 

Tellurtum 

. 20 — 

.105 

o*3it 

Bromine 

. 20 


0-410 

iodine, solid or fused 

. 18- 

164 

0-385 

Phosphorus, solid or fused . 

. 19- 

7 T 

0*920 

,, amorphous . 

. 20 — 

275 

0*730 

Antimony, electrolytic , 

20 


0'68o 

,, 

• .HO 


0*470 

Bismuth, solid 

. 20 


1*350 

,, ,, ..... 

• 27 .i 


0*957 

„ fused 

. 273- 

405 

0*038 


For all diamagnetic substances, except antimony and bismuth, 
the value of K was found to be independtmt of the temperature. 

Paramagnetic Experiments by J. S. Townsend 

(Phil. Trans., 1896, 187, 533) show that the susceptibility of 
solutions of salts of iron i.s independent of the magnetizing 
force, and depends only on tlie quantity of iron contained in 
unit volume of the liquid. If W is the weight of iron present 
per c.c. at about 10° C., then for ferric salts 
lQ^^K = 200W — 077 

and for ferrous salts 

iofl<c 3= 206W “ 077, 

the quantity -0*77 arising from the diamagnetism of the water 
of solution. Annexed are values of lo^ic for the different salts 
examined, w being the weight of the salt per c.c. of the solution. 


Salt. 

FCaCL . . . 

: : 


io 8 (f +077 

. 91 ‘Cw 

• 74 ‘ 5 w 

. C)i‘5w 


Salt. 

PcCL 

FeSO* 


io«<if4-077 

. 90*801 
. 74 VW 


Susceptibility was found to diminish greatly with rise of tempera- 
ture. According to G. Jager and S. Meyer (Wien. Akad. 5 ite., 
1897, 106, II.a, p. 623, and 1898, 107, ILa, p, 5) the atomic 
susceptibilities h of the metals nickel, chromium, iron, cobalt 
and manganese in solutions of their salts are as f(^ow 


Metal. h X io«. 

Ni . . 4*95 * *‘5 X 2 

Cr . . 6*25 » 2*5 

Fc(i) . . 75 » a *5 X 3 


Metal. k x icfi. 

Co . , . 10 0 « 2*5 X 4 

Fe(a) . . 12*5 = 2-5 x 5 

Mn . . 15 0 » 2 '5 X 0 


Fe(i) is iron contained in FeCl| and Fe(a) iron contained in 

Curie has shown, for many paramagnetic bodies, that the 
specific susceptibility K is inversely pit^rtional to the ahsi^tp 
temperature $. Du Bois believes this to be an important 
general law*, applicable to the case of everv paramagfietio 
substance^ and suggests that the product K 6 should be knoym 
as Curie’s constant ” for the substance. 

Elementary Bodies and Atomic Susceptibility, --ArMiXtg a 
large numb^ of substances the susceptibiUties ‘of which have 
been determined by J, Kocnigsberger (Wied‘. Ann., 1898, 66, 
698) are the following elements 


Element. 

K X I 0 “. 

Copper . . . 

— 0*82 

Sfivor . . . 

. - i- 5 » 

Gold . . . 

. - 3 07 

Zinc . . . 

. — 0*96 

Tin ... 

-f 0*46 

Lead . . 

. — fio 

Thallium . 

- 4 * I 

Sulphur 

. - 0*86 

Selenium (re:!) 

. — 0*50 


Element. it x lo*. 
Tellurium . . — 2 10 

Graphite . . -f 2 

Aluminium 4^ X'8o 

Platinum . . -f 22 

Palladium . . 4 * 50 to 60 

Tungsten . . 4 - 14 

Magnesium . 4 - 4 

Sodium . 4-2*2 

Potassium . 4 “ 3 ’6 


In a table accompaxiy ing Koenigsberger’s paper the elements 
are arranged upon the periodic system and the atomic suscep- 
tibility (product of specific susceptibility into atomic weight) 
is given for each. It appears that the elements at about the 
middle of each row ore the most strongly paramagnetic j towards 
the ends of a row the susceptibility decreases, and ultimately 
becomes negative. Thus a relation between susceptibility and 
atomic weight is clearly indicated, lablej? similarly arranged, 
but much more complete, have been published by S. Meyer 
(Wied. Ann., 1899, 68, 325 and 1899, 69, 236), whose researches 
liave filled up many previously existing gaps. The values assigned 
to the atomic susceptibilities of most of the known elements are 
appended. According to the notation adopted by Meyer the 
atomic susceptibility k ^ k x atomic-weight/ (density x rooo). 


Meyer thinkB that the susce])tibilitie8 of the metals praneodymium, 
neod3muum, ytterbium, samarium, gadolinium, and erbium, when 
obtained in a pure form, will be found to equal or even exceed those 
of the well-known ferromagnetic metals. Many of their compounds 
are very strongly magnetic, erl)ium, for example, Er^x being 
lour times as strung as iron in the familiar magneiite or lodeatoi^e, 
Pc^Of. The susceptibilities of some hundreds oi inorumic compounds 
have also been determined by the same investigator '{loc. ciL). 
Among other researches relating to atomic and molecular magnetism 
are those of O. Liebknecht and A. P. Wills {Ann. A, Phys., 1900, 
I. 178), H. du Bois and O. IJebknecht (ibid. p. 189), and Meyw 
(ibid. p. 668). An excellent suinniary regaraing the magnetic 
properties of matter, with many tables and references, has been 
compiled by du Bois {Report to the Congris Int, de Phys., Paris, 
1900, ii. 460). 


Element 

io*/< 

Element io*k 

Element 

io»A 

Be 

4-0*72 

Cu 

— o*oo6 

Cs 

— 003' 

B 

4- 0 05 

Zn 

— 0*010 

Da 

— 0*02* 

C 

0*05 

Ga 

— 

La 

4 - 13’0 

N 

? 

Ge 

— 

Cc 

4 - 34*0 

0 

4 - 


As 

? 

Pr 

+ 1 to . 

F 

— 0*01^ 

Se 

— 0*025 

Nd 

4 - Ig , 




Dr 

- 0*033 

Sa 

4 - fb 

Nb 

— 0*005^ 



Gd 

-f 

Mg 

4* 0 014 

Rb 

— 0*02^ 



A 1 

-f- 


Sr 

— 0*02’ 

Er 

H- 41 - 8 (?) 

Si 

4- 0*002 

Y 

4 - 3 -?(?) 



P 

— 0*007 

Zr 

— 0*014 

Yb 

4 * (?) 

S 

— 0*0! 1 

Nb 

4- o* 49 (?) 

Ta 

-f I- 02 (?) 

Cl 

— o*02* 

Mo 

4- 0*024 

W 

4- 0^1 





Ru 

4 ” i 

0« 

4 - 0*974 

k 

— 0*001* 

Rh 

4 - 

Ir 

4 - 

Ca 

— 0*003’ 

Pd 

+ 0-55 

Pt 

4- 0-227 

Sc 



Ag 

^ 0*016 

An 

— 0*031 

Ti 

+ 0*09 

Cd 

— 0*015 


— 0*030 

V 

4 - 0*17 

In 

— O*0l» 1 

Tl 

- 0*93 

Cr 



Sn 

4 - 0 * 004 * 

Pb 

— 0 025 

Mn 

-f 

bo 

(3 

Sb 

— 0*069 

Bi 

— 0*023 

Fe 

4 - 

■| 

To 

— 0*039 



Co 

+ 

0) 

I 

-V 42*040 

Th 


Ni 





U 

+ .®’*f 


^Calcula 
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12. Morjscri-AR Theory of Magnetism 
According to W. Weber’s theory, the molecules of a ferro- 
magnetic metal arc small jperrrwmeTit magnets, the axes of 
Whfeh tinder ordinal*}^ conditions arc turned indifferently in 
evciy direction, so that no maf^ctic polarity is exhibited 
by ttie metal as a whole; a magnetic force acting upon the 
metal tends to turn the axes of the little magnets in one direction, 
and thus the entire piece acquires the properties of a magnet. 

If however, tlie molecules could turn with perfect freedom, 
itls clear that the smallest magnetizing force would be sufficient 
to develop the Iiighest possible degree of magnetization, which 
is of course not the case. Weber therefore supposed each 
molecule to be acted on by a force tending to preserve it in its 
original direction, the position actually assumed by the axis 
being in the direction of the rebltanl of this hypothetical 
force and the applied magnetizing force. Maxwell {Electrkity 
and Magnetism^ Si 444), recognizing that the theory in this 
form gave no accfnjnt of residual magnetization, made the 
further assumption that if the deflection of the axis of the 
molecule exceeded a certain angle, the axis would not return to 
its original position when the deflecting force was removed, but 
would retain a permanent set. Although the amended theoiy 
as worked out by Maxwell is in rough agreement with certain 
leading phenomena of magnetization, it fails to account for many 
others, and is in some cases at variance with observed facts. 

J. A. Ewing {Proc, Roy, Soc., 1890, 48, 342) has demonstrated 
that it is quite unnecessary to assume either the directive force 
of Weber, the permanent set of Maxwell, or any kind of frictional 
resistance, the forces by which the molecular magnets are con- 
strained being simply those due to their own mutual attractions 
and repulsions. The elTect of these is beautifully illustrated 
by a model coasisting of a number of little compass needles 
pivoted on sharp points and grouped near to one another upon 
a board, which is placed inside a large niagnetizing coil. ^ When 
no current is passing through the coil and the magnetic field 
is of zero strength, the needles arrange themselves in positions 
of stable equilibrium under their mutual forces, pointing m 
many different directions, so that there is no resultant magnetic 
moment. This represents the condition of the molecules in 
unmagnetized iron. If now a gradually increasing magnetizing 
force IS applied, the needles at first undergo a stable deflection, 
giving to the group a small resultant moment which increases 
uniformly with the force; and K the current is interrupted while 
the force is still weak, the needles merely return to their initial 
positions. This illustrates the first stage in the process of 
magnetization, when the moment is proportional to the field 
and there is no hysteresis or residual magnetism (see ante). 
A somewhat stronger field will deflect many of the needles 
beyond the limits of stability, causing them to turn round and 
form new stable combinations, in which the direction assumed 
by most of them approximates to that of the field. The re- 
arrangement is completed within a comparatively small range 
of magnetizing force, a rapid increase of tlie resultiint moment 
being thus brought about. When the field is removed, many 
of the newly formed combinations are but slightly disturbed, 
and the group may consequently retain a considerable resultant 
moment. This corresponds to the second stage of magnetiza- 
tion, in which the susceptibility is large and permanent magneti- 
zation is set up. A still stronger magnetizing force has little 
effect except in causing the direction of the needles to approach 
still more nearly to that of the field; if the force were infinite, 
every member of the gtuup would have exactly the same direction 
and the greatest possible resultant moment would be reached; 
this illustrates “magnetic saturation'’— idle condition approaclW 
in the third stage of maj»neti.Tation. When the strong magnetiz- 
ing field is gradually diipinished to zero and then reversed, the 
needles pass from one stable position of rest to another thrpugh 
a condition of instability ; and if the field is once more revetee d, 
so that the cycle is completed, the needles again pass through a 
condition of instability before a position of stable equilibrium 
is regained. Now the unstable movements of the needles are 
of a mechanically irreversible character; the energy expended 


in dissociating the members of a combination and placing them 
in unstaHe positions assumes 4 hc kinetic forrn when the needles 
turn over, and is ultimately frittered down into heat. He^e 
in performing a cycle there is a waste of energy corresponding 
to what has been termed hysteresis-ioss. 

Supposing Ewing’s hypothesis to be correct, it is clear that 
if the magnetization of a piece of iron were reversed by a strong 
rotating licld instead of by a field alternating through zero, the 
loss of energy by hysteresis should be little or nothing, for the 
molecules would rotate with the field and no unstable movements 
would be possible.^ iBomc experiments by F. G. Baijy (Phil, 
Trans,, 18^, 187, 71 5) show that tliis is actually the case. With 
small magnetizing forces the hysteresis was indeed somewhat 
keger than that obtained in an alternating field, probably on 
account of the molecular changes being forced to take place in 
one direction only; but at ,an induotion of about 16,000 unite 
in soft iron and 15,000 in hard steel the hysteresis reached a 
maximum and afterwards rapidly diminished. In one case the 
hysteresis loss per cubic centimetre per cyck was 16,100 ergs 
for B 15,900, and only i«oo ergs for B »= 20,200, the highest 
induction obtained in the experiment; possibly it would have 
vanished before B had readied a:,ooo.‘'^ The$e experiments 
prove that actual fricliodD must be almost entirely ab^t, and, 
as Baily remarks, the agreemeiiit of the results with the pre- 
viously suggested deduction affords a strong verification of 
Ewing’s form of the molecular theory. Ewing has himsdf 
also Bhown how satisfactorily this theory accords with many 
other obscure and complicated phenomena, such as those 
presented by coercive force, differences of magnetic quality, 
and the effeots of vibration, temperature and stress; while as 
regards simplicity and freedom from arbitrary assumptions it 
leaves little to be desired. 

The fact being established that magneti^ is essentially a 
molecular phenomenon, the next step is to inquire wliat is the 
constitution of a magnetic molecule, and why it is that some 
molecules are ferromagnetic, others paramagnetic, and others 
agiun diamagnetic. The best known of the explanations that 
have been proposed depend upon the magnetic action of an 
electric current. It can be shown that if a current i circulates 
in a small plane circuit of area S, the magnetic action of tht; 
circuit for distant points is equivalent to that of a short ma^ei 
whose axis is perpendicular to the plane of the circuit, and whose 
moment is iS, the direction of the magnetization being related 
to that of the circulating current as the thrust of a right-handed 
screw to its rotation. Ferromagnetism was explained by Am- 
pere on the hypothesis that the magnetization of the molecule 
IS due to an electric current constantly circulutmg within it. 
The theory now most in favour is merely a dev^opment of 
Ampere’s hypothesis, and applies not only to ferromagnetics, 
but to paramagnetics as well. To account for diamagnetism, 
Weber supposed that there exist within the molecules of dia- 
magnetic substances certain channels around which an electric 
current can circulate without any resistance. The creation of 
an external magnetic field H will, in accordance with Lenz’s law, 
induce in the molecule an electric current so directed that the 
magnetization of the ecmivalcnt magnet is opposed to the 
direction of the field. The streng^ of the induced currenit 
is-HScos^/L, where ^ is the indination of the axis of the 
circuit to the direction of the field, and L the ooefficient of 
aeU-induction ; the resolved part of the magnetic moment in 
the direction of the field is equal to - HS®cos^0/L, and if there 
are » molecules in a unit of volume, their axes being flistaribufted 
' indifferently in all directions, the magnetization of the substance 
wiU bc-if*HS»/L, and its susceptibility -i§-/h ^HaxweU, 
EUctrieiiy andJltfagwfrim, § 838). The .suftceptihilMy is there- 
fore oonritant aojid independent of the field, while its nega,tive 
eign indicates that the substance is diasnagneUc, Thw heiflg 
no resistanoe, the induced cuirttit will icontiPMe to ciroulal? 


^ This deduction from Ew^ig’s theory appeart to have been first 
lUCgested by t. Swinburne., See Industries, 1890; 289. 

» R. Beattie (Phil. 1901, i, 642) T»s found simih 

n nickel and Cobalt 


1 Hiniiktr effects 
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i«ind the molecule until the field is withdmwn, when k will 
be stopped by the action of an eiectro-motive iorce tending to 
induce an ex^y equal current in the opposite direction. The 
principle of Weber’s theor>', with the modification necessitated 
by lately acquired knowl^gc, is the basis of the best modern 
explanation of diamagnetic phenomena. 

There are irtrong reasons for believing that magnetism is a 
phenomenon invioJvii^ rotation, and as early as 1876 Rowland, 
carrying out an experiment which had been proposed by Maxwell, 
showed that a revolving electric charge produced the same 
magnetic efiects as a current. Since that date it has mure than 
once been suggested that the molecular currents producing 
magnetism might be due to the revolution of one or more of the 
chai^ged atoms or “ ions ” constituting tlie molecule. None of 
the detailed hypotheses which were based on this idea stood the 
test of criticism, but towards the end of the 19th century the ' 
researdws of J. J. Thamson and others once more brought the ; 
conception of moving electric cliarges into prominence^ Thomson 
hm demonstrated the existcfice under many difierent cemditians 
of particles more minute than anything previously known to 
science. The mass of each is about f yWh port of that of a 
hydrogen atom, and with each is indissolubly associated a charge 
of n^ative electricity equal to about 3-1 x 10 ~ C.G.S. olectro- 
atatic unit. These particles, which were termed by their dis- 
coverer corpmdes, are more commonly spoken of as electrons,^ 
the particle thus being identified witli the charge which it catries. 
An electrically neutml atom is believed to be constituted in part, 
or perhaps entirely, of a definite number of electrons in rapid 
motion within a “ sphere of uniform posStive electrification ’’ not 
yet explained. One or more of the electrons may be detached 
from the system by a finite force, tlie number so detachable 
depending on the valency of the atom; if the atom loses an 
electron, it becomes positively electrified ; if it receives addhiunul 
electrons, it is negatively electrified. The process off electric con- 
duction in metals consists ki the movement of detached electrons, 
and many other plienomena, both electrical and thermal, can be 
mure or less completely explained by their agency. It has been 
supposed that certain electrons revolve like satellites in orbits 
uround the atoms with which they are associated, a view which 
receives strong support from the phenomena of the Zeeman effect, 
and on this assumption a theory has been worked out by 
P. Langevm,^ which accounts for many of the observed facts of 
magnetism. As a consequence of the 'structure of the moleaule, 
which is an aggregation of atoms, the planes of the orbits around 
the latter may be oriented in various positions, and the direction 
of revolution may be right-handed or left-handed with respect 
to the direction of any applied magnetic field. For those orbits 
whose projection upon a plane perpendicular to the field is right- 
ibanded, the period of revolution will be accelerated by the field 
(since the electron current is negative), and the magnetic moment 
consequently increased; for those which larc Icit-handed, the 
period will be retard^ and the moment diminislsed. The 
effect of the field upon the speed of the revolving eketrons, and 
therefore upon the moments of the quivalent magnets, k 
necessarily a very small one. If S is the .area of the oirbit 
described in time t by an electron of charge e, the moment of 
the equivalent magnet is M <?St; and the change in the value 
of M due to an external field H Is alw)wn to be AM « - intern, 
m being the mass of the tclectuon. Whence 
_ _ Ht g 
ST 4T !tn‘ 

> The Charge associated with a corpuscle is the same as "thit carried 
byaTrydrtJgoTi atom. 'G. J: 'Stoney m rB8i {PM. <i88«, Jri, 387) 
])ointcd out that .this latter constituted the indivisible " atom of 
electricity natural unit charge. l.ater he proposed (Trms. Roy, 
Dub. Soc.t 1891, 4, 583) that such unit ohaxge ishould :be called an 

electnoh.** ' Tne appheation tbis term to Thomeonfs •cocpuscle 
implies, rij^ffy or wrongly, 'that notwithiitandiiigiita appanDtnuMS, 
the corpuscle is in fact notbiftg more than an atom cn ^eiiedtdctty. 
The questioB wliettaer *a aorpusde^ctually haa a oiatteriai gravitating 
Duoleus is wmftMkkd, but there mrt strong reoeone dor beKeving that 
its mass is entirely due to the electric charge. 

^ Jour, de Phys., 190$, 4»^9^; transIatM in Bleetrifiiaki 190^, ^ 0 , 
108 and 141. 


According to tfae best detenmiiiationB the Value <ot 4 fm 4 cei 
eotceed t‘8 x and t b of the order of the 

period of luminous vibrntiems; beiweilM/Mtofist edifayiil^ 
than and therefore the stron^t fields M ^readhed 

experkaentally, which fall oonsiderably abort el eoP,^€Mfid i»it 
ohango tbe m^etic meenenit M by os mochas ateii«^usaivdtb 
part. If the structure of the molecuie b so perfectly isybimeldaii 
thxt, m the absence of any external field, m Ttteuhatieiiia|B^ 
moment of the drcalattn^electnons b sera, then the ^opplicaiam 
of a field, by accelerating the right-han(bd(nagBdfm)TCWQ 4 utiotts, 
and retarding tbose which are left-handed, wifi andnoe kt !the 
substance a resultant magnetization oppmdte in direotioii to 
the field itself; a body composed of such symmetrical ’mdlediles 
is therefore diamagnetic. If however the stnioturetd theanolf^ 
cule b such that the electrons revolving arottndi its atoms 
do jsDt exactly cancel one another’s effects^ the iqoloocrb 
constitutes a little magnet, Which under the infiuence of an 
external field will tend to set Itself with its oxb parallel to (the 
fiel(d. Ordinarily a substance composed of asynimetrioad ihole- 
cules is paramagnetic, but if the elementary magoate lire so 
conditioned by their strength and concentratioa that mutual 
action between them is possible, then the substance b derro* 
mognetic. in all cases however it b the diannagnetic coaddbon 
that b initiaHy set up*--<eveD iron is diamagnetio^thQUgh the 
diamagnetism may be completely masked by the euperposed 
paraina^(?tic or ferromagnetic condition. Diamfignetb^ ip 
short, is an atomic phenomenon; paramagnetbfn and from- 
magnetism are molecular phenomena. Hicnce may he (deduced 
an explanatioQ of the fact tlmt, whik the susobptibdBty of all 
known diamagnetics (except bbmuth and antimony) b .inde- 
pendent of tempemture^ that of pammagnetks varies 
inversely as the absolute temperature, in accordance with the 
law of Curie. 

13. HiSTOIUCAI. and CH&ONOLOCJCAi. No.ms; 

The most conspicuous property of the kxlestone, its Atibraotka 
for iron, appears to have been familiar to the Greeks at koat as 
early as 800 b.c., and is mentioned by Homer, PJata, Arbtotk, 
Theophrastus and others. A paasage in Dermtm wtwrti {vu 
910-91 5) by tlie Roman poet Lucretnis (9^55 B.c!), in which it 
is stated that the stone can support a chain of little ringSy eadi 
adhering to the one above it, mdicates that in his time the 
menon of magnetization by induction had also been observed. 
The pre^serty of (orientation, in virtue of whicha freely suspended 
magnet points approximately to the geographical north and 
south, is not referred to by any European writer before the leth 
century, though it is said to have been known, to theChinoscuata 
much earlier period. The application uf this furoperty to the 
construction of the mariner’s compass b obvious, ia|id< it b in 
connexion with navigatiem thut tlie first reiereneei to b oeour 
{see Compass). The needles of the primitive oompaaseSy being 
made of iron, would require frequent re-magnetbatkm, find a 

stone ” for the purpose of touching theineedle ^ wAs therefore 
generally includ^ in the navigator’s outfit. With the* consIMit 
practice of thb operation it ds hardly possible that the d^epubion 
acting between like poles should have entirely escsapedrrecQgifi- 
tion; but though it appeare to have been noticed tW tbeio^ 
stone sometimes repelled iron instead of attracting it, no dear 
statement of the fundanaenital law that unlilre,p^ attract whib 
like poles repel was mcorded before the fiubliicatkm in e 581 of iht 
New AUractive, by Robert Norman, aiwmeerinaccuratomiif^^ 
woric. The same hook eontams .an account of i!ltormenVi;.db- 
covory andrcorroct measueement of dipr(t57^. • 
ward tendency of the north pole of a magnet pivotto in th^tOsuAl 
way had been observed by G. Hartmann^ pf 
but hb observation -ivhs inot publbhed till muchihyter; 

The foundations tof the^modem science of magnetsstoiiew 
laid by Willbm Gilbert (q.v.). Hb De magnete mapteiicisque 
dRpmbus de ntupee magneti iettuee fkys 9 eiegta<ffpifa t(i 6 iK>) 
contains maqy references to the e^qwi^btb 
Plato down to liioto ot ihh aythdr’s that 

the very few lactsioiown'withfeitototy wenelnDaipi si^ 
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by a number ol ill-founded conjectures^ and sometimes even 
by ** figments and falsehoods, which in the earliest times, no 
less than nowadays, used to be put forth by raw smatterers 
and copyists to be swallowed of men.”^ Thus it was taught 
that ** if a lodestone be anointed with garlic, or if a diamond be 
near, it does not attract iron,” and that ‘‘ if pickled in the salt 
of a sucking fish, there is power to pick up gold which has 
fallen into the deepest wells.” There were said to be various 
kinds of magnets, some of which attract gold, others silver, brass, 
lead; even some which attract flesh, water, fishes; ” and stories 
were told about “ mountains in the north of such great powers of 
attraction that ships are built with wooden pegs, lest the iron 
nails should be drawn from the timber.” Certain occult powers 
were also attributed to the stone. It was “ of use to thieves by its 
fume and sheen, being a stone bom, as it were, to aid theft,” and 
even opening bars and locks ; it was effective as a love potion, and 
possessed ” the power to reconcile husbands to their wives, and 
to recall brides to their husbands.” And much more of the same 
kind, which, as Gilbert says, had come down “ even to [hi.s] own 
day through the writings of a host of men, who, to fill out their 
volumes to a proper bulk, write and copy out pages upon pages 
on this, that and the other subject, of which they know almost 
nothing for certain of their owm experience.” Gillxjrt himself 
absolutely disregarded authority, and accepted nothing at 
second-hand. His title to be honoured as the ” Father of 
Magnetic Philosophy ” is based even more largely upon the 
scientific method which he was the first to ineukuite and practise 
than upon the importance of his actual discoveries. Careful 
experiment and observation, not the inner consciousness, are, 
he insists, the only foundations of true science. Nothing has 
been set down in his book ‘‘ which hath not been explored and 
many times performed and repeated ” by himself. “ It is very 
easy for men of acute intellect, apart from experiment and 
practice, to slip and err.” The greatest of Gilbert’s discoveries 
was that the globe of the earth was magnetic and a magnet; 
the evidence by which he supported this view was derived chiefly 
from ingenious experiments made with a spherical lodestone or 
terrella, os he termed it, and from his original observation that an 
iron bar could be magnetized by the earth’s force. He also carried 
out .some new experiments on the effects of heat, and of screen- 
ing by magnetic substanc^es, and investigated the influence of 
shape upon the magnetization of iron. But the bulk of his 
work consisted in imparting scientific definiteness to what was 
already vaguely known, and in demolishing the errors of his 
predecessors. 

No material advance upon the knowledge recorded in Gilb€rt\s 
book was made until the establishment by Coulomb in 1785 of 
the law of magnelii’ action. The difficulties attending the ex- 
perimental investigation of the forces acting between magnetic 
poles have already been referred to, and indeed a rigorously exact 
determination of the mutual action could only be made under 
conditions which are in practice unattainable. Coulomb,'- how- 
ever, by using long and thin steel rods, symmetrically magnetized, 
and so arranged that disturbing influences became negligibly 
small, was enabled to deduce from his experiments with rea.son- 
able certainty the law that the force of attraction or repulsion 
between two poles varies inversely as the square of the distance 
between them. Several previous attempts had been made to 
discover the law of force, with various results, some of which 
correctly indicated the inverse .square ; in particular the German 
astronomer, J. Tobias Mayer (GoU. Amnger, 1760), and the 
Alsatian mathematician, J. Heinrich Lambert (ffisi. de VAcad. 
Roy. Berlin, 1766, p. 22), may fairly be credited with having 
anticipated the law which was afterwards more satisfactorily 
established by Coulomb. The accuracy of this law was in 1832 
confirmed by Gauss,® who employed an indirect but more perfect 
method than that of Cbulomb, and also, as Maxwell remarks, 

* The quotations arc from the translation published by the 
Gilbert Gab, London, 1900. 

® C. A. Coulomb, Mem. Acafk Roy. Paris^ 1785, p. 578. 

» Intensilas ms magneticae, 8 21, C. F. Ctauss’s WerAe, 5, 79. 
See also J, J* Tlmmson, Elgefrimty and Magnetism, § 132. 


by all observers in magnetic observatories, who are every day 
making measurements of mapietic quantities, and who obtain 
results which would be inconsistent with each other if the law of 
force had been erroneously assumed. 

Coulomb’s researches provided data for the development of a 
mathematical theory of magnetism, which was indeed initiated 
by himself, but was first treated in a complete form by Poisson 
in a series of memoirs published in 1821 and later.* Poisson 
assumed the existence of two dissimilar magnetic fluids, any 
element of which acted upon any other distant element in accord- 
ance with Coulomb’s law of the inverse square, like repelling and 
unlike attracting one another. A magnetizable substance was 
supposed to consist of an indefinite number of spherical particles, 
each containing equivalent quantities of the two fluids, which 
could move freely within a particle, but could never pass from 
one particle to another. When the fluids inside a particle were 
mix^ together, the particle was neutral; when they were more 
or Iws completely separated, the particle became magnetized to 
an intensity depending upon the magnetic force applied; the 
whole body therefore consisted of a number of little spheres 
having northed south poles, each of which exerted an elementary 
action at a distance, On this hypothesis Poisson investigated 
the forces due to bodies magnetized in any manner, and also 
originated the mathematical theory of magnetic induction. The 
general confirmation by experiment of Poisson’s theoretical 
results created a tendency to regard his hypothetical magnetic 
fluids as having a real existence; but it was pointed out by 
W. Thomson (afterwards Lord Kelvin) in 1849 that while no 
physical evidence could be adduced in .support of the hypothesis, 
certain discoveries, especially in electromagnetism, rendered 
it extremely improbable {Reprint, p. 344). Regarding it as impor- 
tant that all reasoning with reference to magnetism should be 
conducted without any uncertain assumptions, he worked out a 
mathematical theory upon the sole foundation of a few well- 
known facts and principles. The results were substantially 
the same as those given by Poisson’s theory, so far as the latter 
went, the principal additions including a fuller investigation of 
magnetic distribution, and the theory of magnetic induction 
in aeolotropic or crystalline substances. The mathematical 
theory which w'as constructed by Poisson, and extended and 
freed from doubtful hypotheses by Kelvin, has been elaborated 
by other investigators, notably F. E. Neumann, G. R. Kirchhoff, 
and Maxwell. The valuable work of Gauss on magnetic theory 
and measurements, especially in relation to terrestrial magnetism, 
was published in his Jntensitas vis magneticae ierrestris, 1833, 
and in memoirs communicated to the Restdtate aus den BeobachU 
ungen des magnetischen Vereins, 1838 and 1839, which, with 
others, arc confined in vol. 5 of the collected Werke. Weber’s 
molecular theory, which has already been referred to, appeared 
in 1852.^' 

An event of the first importance was the discovery made in 
1819 by H. C. Oersted ® that a magnet placed near a wire carrying 
an electric current tended to set itself at right angle.s to the wire, 
a phenomenon which indicated that the current was surrounded 
by a magnetic field. This discovery constituted the foundation 
of electromagnetism, and its publication in 1820 was immediately 
followed by A. M. Ampere’s experimental and theoretical inve.s- 
tigation of the mutual action of electric currents,^ and of the 
equivalence of a closed circuit to a polar magnet, the latter 
suggesting his celebrated hypothesis that molecular currents were 
the cause of magnetism. In the same year D. F. Arago ® suc- 
ceeded in magnetizing a piece of iron by the electric current, and 
in 1825 W. Sturgeon ^ publicly exhibited an apparatus acting 

* S. D. Poisson, Mdm. de VInstitut, 1821 and 1822, 5,247,488; 
1823, 6, 441 ; 1838, 10, 479. 

^ For outlines of the mathematical theory o£ magnetism and 
references see H. du Bois, Magnetic Circuit, chs. iii. and iv. 

® Gilbert's Ann, d. phye., 1820, 6 , 295. 

’ Ann. de chim.et de phys., 1820, 15, 59, 170; Recueil d^ohserva- 
tions ilectrodynamiques, X822; Thiories des pMnomtnes Electro- 
dynamiques, 1826. 

® Ann. de chim. et defhys., 1820, 15, 93. 

• Trans. Soc. Arts, 1825, ^3, 38. 
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on the principie of powerful loagaetism 4md ieeble galvanism,” 
which is believed to have constituted the first actual electro- 
magnet. Michael Faraday’s researches were begun in 1831 and 
continued for more than twenty years. Among the most splendid 
of his achievements was the discovery of the phenomena and laws 
of magneto-electric induction, the subject of two papers com- 
municated to the Royal Society in 1831 and 1831. Another was 
the magnetic rotation of the plane of polariiation of light, which 
was effected in 1845, for the first time established a relation 
between light and magnetism. This was followed at the close 
of the same year by the discovery of the magnetic condition of 
all matter, a discovery which initiated a prolonged and fruitful 
study of paramagnetic and diamagnetic phenomena, including 
magnecrystallic action and ” magnetic conducting power,” now 
known as permeability. Throughout his researches Faraday 
paid special regard to the medium as the true scat of magnetic 
actioii, being to a large extent guided by his pregnant conception 
of “ lines of force,” or of induction, which he considered to be 
“ closed curves passing in one part of the course through the 
magnet to which they belong, and in the other part through 
space,” always tending to shorten themselves, and repelling one 
another when they were side by side (Exp. Res. Si 3266-8, 
3271). In 1873 James Clerk Maxwell published his classical 
Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, in which Faraday’s ideas 
were translated into a mathematical form. Maxwell explained 
electric and magnetic forces, not by the action at a distance 
assumed by the earlier mathematicians, but by stresses in a 
medium filling all space, and possessing qualities like those 
attributed to the old luminiferous ether. In particular, he found 
that the calculated velocity with which it transmitted electro- 
magnetic disturbances was equal to the observed velocity of light ; 
hence he was led to believe, not only that his medium and the 
ether were one and the same, but, further, that light itself was an 
electromagnetic phenomenon. Since the experimental confir- 
mation of Maxwell’s views by H. R. Hertz in 1888 (Weid. Ann,, 
1888, 34, 155, 551, 609; and later vols.) they have commanded 
universal assent, and his methods are adopted in all modern work 
on electricity and magnetism. 

The practice of measuring magnetic induction and perme- 
ability with scientific accuracy was introduced in 1873 by H. A. 
Rowland, ^ whose careful experiments led to general recognition 
of the fact previously ignored by nearly all investigators, that 
magnetic susceptibility and permeability are by no means 
constants (at least in the case of the ferromagnetic metals) but 
functions of the magnetizing force. New light was thrown upon 
many important details of magnetic science by J. A. Ewing’s 
Experimental Researches of 1885; throughout the whole of his 
work special attention was directed to that curious lagging action 
to which the author applied the now familiar term ” hysteresis.” ^ 
Ilis well-known mo<fification® of Weber’s molecular theory, 
published in 1890, presented for the first time a simple and suffi- 
cient explanation of hysteresis and many other complexities of 
magnetic quality. The amazing discoveries made by J. J. 
Thomson in 1897 and 1898 ^ resulted in the establishment of the 
electron theory, which has already effected developments of an 
almost revolutionary character in more than one branch of 
science. The application of the theoiy by P. Langeviri to the 
case of molecular magnetism has been .noticed above, and there 
can be little doubt that in the near future it will contribute to 
the solution of other prol^ms which are still obscure. 

See W. Gilbert, De magnete (London, 1600; trans. by P. F. Motte- 
lay, New York, 1893, and for the Gilbert Club, Lonclon, 1900); M. 
Faraday, Experimental Researches in Electricity {3 vols,, London, 
1839, 1844 and 1855); W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin), Reprint of Papers 
on Electrostatics ana Ma^netisih (London, 1884, containing papers 
on magnetic theory originally published between 1844 and 1835, 
with addltibns),; J. C. Maxwell, Treatise on Electricity and MagneHsm 
(3rd ed., Oxfqrd, 1892); E. MOscait and J. joubert, Upons sur 
ftlectricitdetU nu^itisme (2nd ed.. Paris, 18^x897* trans., not free 
from errors, by If Atkinson,. ^ndon, *883); ]. A. Ewing, Magnetic 

Phil, Mag., 287^, 46, 140; 1874, 48, 32X. ^ 

® Phil. Tram., 1885, 176, 523; Magaatic Induction, 1900. 

« Proc. Roy. Soc., 1890, 342. 

< Phil. Mag., 1897, 44, 293; 1898, 46, 328. 


IwdutHom in Iron mud oikar Meif^ (3fd 
Thomson, Repent JUsemrekes in fyeapneity and 
<891) ; Elements of MathemaHcaS theory ^ Eleclricw sM MagdeSSi 
(3Ta ed., Cambridge, 1904); H. dn l^ih, The MagnmfbireiM^(i^^ 
W £. Atkinson, London, 1896) : A. Treatise on'MagaaUtmmdd 
EtectricHy, vol. i (London, J. A. momutj. Magnate ( mi Eh it ri e 

Currants (London, 1898 ) ; C Manxain, le magniHsm 4 a. /ff) |(|>idS| 
1899; a lucid summary of the principal facis^d laws,^ with 4>e^ 
regard to their practical application); ROMorts pthMes ok 
Congrte intemaHonOl de physigue, vol. iiv (Imsi vpob}^; G.' C. 
Foster and A. W. Porter, Treatise on Bieetmciiy ,an 4 -^Magk^iem 
(London, 19^3) ; A. Winkelmaa% HandPuchder Physitt^yed. y. 

(2nd ed„ I^eipzig.iQos; the most exhaustive cpmpendium cd ma 
science yet published, containing references to' all mrpoixhht ¥ 
and papers on every branch of the subject). • (8. Bs.) 


MAGNETISM* TSRBESTRIAL, the science, wW(S has fot 
it province the study of the magnetic phehomi^a of 
earth. 


§ I. Terrestrial magnetism has a long history. Its ^arly 
growth was slow, and considerable uncertainty prevails asto lte 
earliest developments. The properties of the magnet ^ - 
(.see Magnetism) were to some small extent Ichbwn to 
the Greeks and Romans before the Christian erh, knd comfia^s 
(see Compass) of an elementary character seem to have been 
employed in Europe at least ae early as the i^th centuty. Itt 
China and Japan compasses of a kind seem to have existed at a 
much earlier date, and it is even claimed that the Chinese were 
aware of the declination of the compass needle from the trug 
north before the end of the nth century, Early scientific kiioW- 
ledgc was usually, however, a mixture of facts, vety imperfectly 
ascertained, with philosophical imaginings. When an eatly 
writer makes a statement which to a modem reader suggests a 
knowledge of the declination of the compass, he may have had 
no such definite idea in his mind. So far as Western dvilkation 
is concerned, Columbus is usually credited with the dlscnveiy — 
in 1492 during his first voyage to America — that the pointing of 
the compass needle to the true north represents an exceptic^l 
state of matters, and that a dedination in general exists, voting 
from place to place. The credit of these discoveries is n6t, how- 
ever, universally conceded to Columbus. G. Hellmann ® 
siders it almost certain that the departure of the needle kdh Hflip 
true north w;as known in Europe before the time o# Coluiiibxrt. 
There is indirect evidence that the declination of the .compose 
was not known in Europe in the early part of tfie i5th centuiy.,; 
through the peculiarities shown by early maps Wlieved to have 
been drawn solely by regard to the compass. Whether ColdmbuS 
was the first to observe the dsclination or not, his date is at least 
apmoximately that of its discovery. » 

The next fundamental discoveiy is usually ascribed to Robert 
Norman, an English instr^iment maker. In The Neve AWracHve 
(1581) Norman describes his discovery made some years before 
of the inclination or dip. The discovery was made more or less 
by accident, through Norman’s noticing that compsiss needles 
which were truly bi&nced so as to be horizontal when ilnmagnet- 
ized, ceased to be so after being stroked with a magnet. Norman 
devised a form of dip-circle, and found a value for the incUna'tfon 
in Eondon which was at least not very wide of the nukk. 

Another fundamental discove^, that of the secular change of 
the declination, was made in England by Henry Gellibrand, 
professor of mathematics at Gresham College, who described k 
in his Discourse Mathematical on ike Variation of the MdgndticttR 
Needle together with its Admirable DifninkHon laidy diicimjered 
(1635). The history of this discov^ .affords a Curious cxaihiile 
of knowledge long delayed. Witiiwn Horough, in his DUeioisfse 
on the Variation of the Cmpas or MagneiicaU NdtdU (13%), 
gave for the declination at Limehouse in October the Viflue 
ii®J E. approximately. Observations were rejafyttt^ at Lhne- 
house, Geliibrand tells us, in 16^2 by his cdile^e Bdmtt^ 
Gunter, professor of astronomy at Gresham Cbll^, Who frtind 
the much smaller value 6® 13’. The difterehcc seems to hdvebeeii 
ascribed at first to error on Borough’s pa*rt| and tio mtrfMon of 
the truth seems to have been felt uhril <633, virlMm some roagh 
observations gav? a value stifl lower than that touiid by 

* For expteaatioi) of these mimbem, see end of article, f. 

xvn. 13 . ^ 
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ft was ttWtUtftil midsummer 1634 that Geriibimnd hit sare of hd% 
fkcts^ ahdyet the change of dedination since 1580 exceeded f. 
The delay probably arose from the strength of the preconceived 
id6a> apparently university held, that the decimation was 
absolutely fixed. This idea, it would appear, derived some of its 
Strength from the positive assertion made on the point by Gilbert 
of Cdchester in his tnagftete (1600). 

A third fundamental discovery, that of the diurnal change in 
the declination, is usually credited to George Graham (1675-* 
1751), a London instrument maker. Previous observers, e.g. 
GeJIibrand, had obtained slightly different values for the de- 
clination at different hours of the day, but it was natural to 
assign them to instrumental uncertainties. In those du^s the 
usual declination instrument .was the compass with pivoted 
needles, and Graham himself at first assigned the differences he 
observed to friction. The observations on which he based his 
conclusions were made in 1722; an account of them was com- 
municated to the Royal Society and published in the 
Phiiftsttphical Transactions for 1724. 

The mt)vements of the compass needle throughout the 
average day represent partly a regular diurnal variation, and 
partly irregular changes in the declination. The distinction, 
however, was not at first very clearly realized. Between 1756 
and 1759 J. Canton observed the declination-changes on some 
600 days, and was thus able to deduce their general character. 
He found that the most prominent part of the regular diurnal 
change in England consisted of a westerly movement of the north- 
pointing pole from 8 or 9 a.m. to i or 2 pjn., followed by a more 
leisurely return movement to the east. He also found that the 
amplitude of the movement was considerably larger in summer 
than in winter. Canton further observed that in a few days the 
movements were con.spicuously irregular, and that aurora was 
then visible. This association of magnetic disturbance and aurora 
had, however, been observed somewhat before this time^ a de- 
scription of one conspiiJQous instance being contributed to the 
Royal Society m 1750 by Pchr Vilhelm Wargentin (1717*1783), a 
Swede. 

Another landmark in the history of terrestrial magnetism was 
the discoveiy towards the end of the i8th century that the inten- 
sity of the resultant magnetic force varies at different parts of the 
earth. The first observations clearly .showing this seem to be 
those of a Frenchman, Paul de Lamanon, who observed in 1785- 
1787 at Teneriffe and Macao, but his results were not published 
at the time. The first published observations seem to be tho.se 
made by the great traveller Humboldt in tropical America be- 
tween 1798 and 1803. The delay in this discovery may again 
be attributed to instrumental imperfections. The method first 
devised for comparing the force at different places consisted in 
taking the time of oscillation of the dipping needle, and even with 
modern drclcs this is hardly a method of high precision. Another 
discovery worth chronicling was made by Arago in 182 j. From 
observations made at Paris he found that the inclination of the 
dipping needle and the intensity of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic force both possessed a diurnal variation. 

8 2. Whilst Italy, England and France claim most of the 
early observational discoveries, Germany deserves a large 
share of credit for the great improvement in instruments and 
methods during the first half of the 19th century. Measure- 
ments of the intensity of the magnetic fore* were somewhat 
crude until Gauss showed how absolute results could be obtained, 
and not merely relative data based on observations with some 
particular needle, Gaus.s also devised the bifilar magnetometer, 
which is still largely represented in instruments measuring 
changes of the horizontal force; but much of the practical 
suocesii attending the application of his ideas to instruments 
seems due to Johann von Lamont (1805-1879), a Jesuit of 
Scottish origin resident tn Germany. 

The institution of special observatories for magnetic work is 
largely due to Humboldt apd Gauss. The latter’s observatory 
at Gottingen, where r^lar observations in 1834^ was 
the centre of the Magnetic Union founded by Gauss and Weber 
for the canying out of simultanUUus magnetic observations 
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! and it was long customary t»iCiBploy Gottingen tinie in achemes 
of international co-operation, 

In the next decade, mainly throu|dl the influence of Sir Edward 
Sabine (1788-2883), afterwards president of the Royal Society, 
seveml magnetic <^servatones were established in the British 
colonies, at St Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Hobarton (now 
Hobart) and Toronto. These, with the exception of Toronto, 
continued in full action for only a few years; but their records— 
from their widely distributed positions — threw much fresh 
on the diflcronces between magnetic phenomena in different 
regions of the globe. The introduction of regular magnetic 
ol^rvatories led ere long to the discovery that there are 
notable diflerences between the amplitudes of the regular daily 
changes and the frequency of magnetic disturbances in diflerent 
years. The discovery that magnetic phenomena have a period 
closely similar to, if not absolutely identical with, the “ eleven 
year ” period in sunspots, was made independently and nearly 
simultaneously about the middle of the 19th century by 
Lament, Sabine and R. Wolf. 

The last half of the 19th century showed a large increase in 
the number of observatories taking magnetic observations. 
After 1890 there was an increased interest in magnetic work. 
One of the contributory causes was the magnetic survey of the 
British Isles made by Sir A. Riickcr and Sir T. E. Thorpe, which 
served as a stimulus to similar work elsewhere; another was the 
institutibn by L. A. Bauer of a magazine, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
specially devoted to the subject. This increased activity added 
largely to the stock of information, sometimes m forms of 
marked practical utility; it was also manifested in the publication 
of a number of papers of a speculative charaoler. For historical 
details the writer is largely mdebted to the works of £, Walker ^ 
and L. A. Bauer.® 

g 3. All the more important magnetic observatories are provided 
with instruments of two kinds. Those of the first kind give the 
absolute valw of the magnetic elements at tlie time of 
observation. The unifilar magmrtometer for Jiwel 

imslance, gives the absolute values of the decimation and M§tb^Bmaa 
horizontal force, whflst the inclinometer {q.v)ot dip w*®*™*. 
circle gives tlie inclination of the dipping needle. Instruments of 
the second kind, termed msgnetogmpns (9.1;.), arc difierential and 
self-recording, and show the cltanges constantly taking place in the 
magnetic elements. The ordinary form of magnetograph records 
photographically. light reflectccf from a fixed mirror gives a base 
line answering to a constant value of the element in question; the 
light is ont off every hour Or second hour so that the base lino also 
serves to make the time. light reflected from a mirror carried 
by a magnet gives a curved line answering to the changes 
in position of the magnet. The length of the ordinate or 
perpendicular drawn from any point of the curved line on 
to the base line is proportional to the extent of departure of 
the magnet from a stsadard position. If then we know the 
absolute value of the element which corresponds to the base 
line, and the equivalent of 1 cm. of ordinate, wc can deduce the 
absolute value'of the element answering to any given imstant of time. 
In the case of the deolinatJon the value of 1 cm. of ordinate is usually 
dependent almost entirely on the distance of the mirror carried by 
the magnet from the photographic paper, and so remains invariable 
or very nearly so. In the case of the horizontal force and vertical 
force magnetographs — ^these being the two force components usually 
recorded — ^the value of i cm. of ordinate alters with the strength 
of the magnet. It has thus to be determined from time to time by 
observing the deflection shown on the photographic paper when an 
auxiliary magnet of known moment, at a measured distance, deflects 
the magnetograph magnet. Means are provided for altering the 
sensitiveness, for instance, by chatt|(ing the eflfective dMance in 
the bifilar suspension of the herieontal force magnet, and by altering 
the height of a small weight carried by the vertical force magnet, 
it is customary to aim at keeping the sensitiveness as constant as 
possible- A very common standard is to have i cm. of ordinate 
corresponding to 10' of arc in the declination and to 507 
(ly^o ooooi C-G.S.) in the horizontal and vertical force magneto- 
graphs. 

As an example of how the cutvee axe standardized, suppose that 
absolute observations u£ drclination are taken four ^es a month, 
and that in a given month the meanoTtbe observed Values is lO* 34 '*6 
W, The curves arc measured at the places ydifoh correspond to 
the times of the four observations, and the mean length of the lour 
ordinates is, let us say, 2*5! cms. If i cmi answers to lo^ then 2*52 
cms. represents ss'*!, attd *ttins the vabie xA-Hie base line-^.e. the 
value which the declination would huvs if the curve tame down to 
the base line— is for the. moiktti in 4|uestion ih** 34^^ less 25'*2 or 
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nvahle from taic curves suffers in accuracy, esbecially that relating 
to the secular change. It is from the curves that infdrma** 
tion IS denved as to the regular diurnal variation and irregular 
changes, hi some observatories It is customary tO publish a 
plete record of the values of the magnetic elements at every hour 
for each of the year. A useful and not Unusual addition to this 
IS a statement of the absolutely largest and smallest values of each 
element recorded durfng each day, with the precise times of their 
^urrence. On da3r9 of large disturbance even honfly readings give 
but a very imperfect Idea of the phenomena, and it is customary at 
so m e ODservat or ies, r.g. GreanwicOy to twr^ra ^UftturtMMl 

enryes in the annual volume. In calculating the regular diurnal 
variation it is usual to consider each month separaMy. Sd far as 
is known at present, it is entirely or almost &tirely a roattet of 
accident at what precise hours specially high or low values Of an 
elewnt may present themselves during an individual highly dis- 
turbed day ; whilst the range of the element on such a day may be 
5, 10 or, even 20 times as large as on the average undisturbed day 
of the month. It is thus customary when calculating diurnal in- 
e^u^lties to omit the days of largest disturbance, as their inclusion 
\^uld introduce too large an element of uncertainty.' Highly 
disturbed days are more than usually common in some years, and 
in some months of the year, thus their omission may produce effects 
intended. Even on days of lesser disturbance 
dimqultios pr^ent Uiemselyes. There may be to and fro move- 
ments of considerable amplitude occupying under an hour, and the 
hour may come exactly at the crest or at the very lowest part of the 
trough. Thus, if the reading represents in every case the ordinate 
at the precise hour a considerable element of chance may be intro- 
duced.^ If one is dealing with a mean from several hundred days 
such " accidents ” can be trusted to practically neutraluo one 
aiother, hut this is much less fully the case when the period is as 
short as a month. To meet this aiffi.culty it is customary at some 
observatories to derive hourly values from a freehand curve of 
continuous curvature, drawn so as to smooth out the apparently 
irregular movements. Instead of drawing a freehand curve it has 
been proposed to use a planimetor, and to accept as the hourly value 
of the ordinate the mean derived from a consideration of tne area 
included betwe^ riie curve, the base line and ordinates at the thirty 
ininutes before and alter each hour. . 

S 4. Partly on account of the uncertainties due to disturbances, 
and partly with a vt^ to economy of labour, it has been th4 practice 
at some observatories to derive diurnal inequalitiea from a com- 
paratively small number of undisturbed or quiet days. Boginnmy 
with 1890, five days a month wore selected at Greenwich by the 
astronomer royal as conispicuously quiet. In the selection regard 
was paid to tlie desirability that the arithmetic mean of the five dates 
should answer to near the middle of the month. In some of the other 
English observatories the routine measurement of the curves was 
limited to these elected quiet days. At Greenwich itself, diunul 
inequalities were derived regularly from the quiet da3r8 alone aad also 
from all the dayeof the month, excluding those.of large disturbanuae. 
If a quiet day difiered from an ordinary day only in that the diurnal 
variation in the latter was partly obsemred by irregular disturbances^ 
then supposing enough days taken; to 8ixtootlii>ut(irregulteitiea, one 
would get the sapm diuroajl inequality iroatordiimry and from quiet 
days. It was found, however, that this was hte^ ever the ease 
(see §§ 2Q and 30). The quiet day scheme' thus iiaUed to aeeuce 
exactly what was originaUy aimed atj^iheotiierhand, it led to the 
discovery of a number of .intonesting .rasuUa ralculated to throw 
valuable lidulights 00 the’pheHQiiiAiia of fiBrrestra magnetism. « 
The ideaiof selecting quiet. d^issemsrdne oktgilnally Id H. Wild. 
His selected , iquiet days for .Fetensburg and. Pavlovsk were 
very fow^lit^aiumbsr, in soma /months not even a single. >day 
reaching hta standard of freedoot fromt distunhaaoe. In later years 
the JnternatlenAl Magnetic Committee requested the authodties 
of each obsecv«tory to amungQ.the days of each month in thno' 

S ropi»S0iiting; ihe quiet; „tlie tnoderately disturbed and the 
distuthedb. iThst etatiatica «oe looUected and puldished cm < 
ofi theicoaMnitteSi the first ilt> tiinderto 3 ie the duty bdag 
M.|Snellem Xbe dnya are uHdhcaaes counted IsomGareeiiivich mid^ 
night,. ro> thAt . the tre^^ siriolSy' fyntbrotiOust This raukt 
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to the east, dftd so 6h. It Is meAre iisnte, 'howbVar^ tor^]^ de 
tion otey from 0" to 180“ chakacterfrlng H as'eastedy W We 
according as 'the north pole points to fhe east Or W 'thd’is^t < 
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horizon of the dlppin'g h^dlb. Instiiad bf' H had ’D^dhie WritSw 
make iwfc qf K the northerly cotnponeht,; teid W the w^Srkr * 1$ 
the casttriy). The resnltattt fbrce’HkfiH flfdenoted'sdmetinite'by Ff, 
someriaHJii by T (total feree ) .- The fol lo w in g re la t i o Bshf P S oiiB i: 
between the synlbols , 

3C‘^N, W or K, Zm% MfeT, ' " , ; 

H£ 5 ^(X« + Y«),Rs^(X*:i.Yf-f Z*), ' 
tan D « Y/X, tattle V/H. 

The terra magnetic element is applied to R or any of ths nonmOneiitB 
and even to the angles D and 1. l’,, 

S 6. Declination is the clement concerning Whidh oby koiow 
ledge is most complete and most reliawfe. With a gbo< 
unifilar magnetometer, at a fixed observatory distant . 
from the magnetic poles, having a fixed mark of ' 
known pimuth, the observational uncertainty in a sii^li 
observation should not exceed o '*5 or at most i'*o. It canrioUi 
ta^en for granted that different unifilars, even 1^ the b(»t;miac^srs 
will give absolutely identical values for the declination, fciSt as f r 
matter of fact the differences observed are usually very tr^jilg 
The chief source of uncertainty in the observatiorf^^ kSi ifhi 
torsion of the suspension fibre, usually of silk^r moxt ;irfelY 0 : 
phosphor bronze or other metal. A very stout suspenljfcik iSusi 
be avoided at aU cost, but the fibre must not be so thin as to,;hav< 
a consiteaWe risk of breaking even in .skilled hands. a 
magnetic pole the directive force on the declination nuM^ is 
reduced, and the effects of torsion are corrcsppndii^ly ihtf^^d. 
On the other hadd^thp rfigtete and^Tn^uTar ® btae^iia- 

tion are nwdir^g ton ce d. H wnbsgr mto n p e ro ft rctt g TgT ai a 
readings of declination occupies twelve minutes, the chances are 
that in this time the range at an English station will not wccecd 
i', whereas at an a^tic or anlfd-ctlc staltiofi WdlifihtSf 
exceed lo^ Much grea^r unepritainity thus 
tion results in the Arctic and .Antarctic than to those ki * 

lati^es. In the case of secukiT change data one' in^rtoM 
consideratjim is thqt the dbservatibn$ s|ipdW^. jixi. 

absolutely %ed ^pot, free from any.^rti^^ sdMrlpe^.^tMir^ 
ance.v In the case of many of the ckier lobseriiraeionsiiif j whiok ; 
records exist, the preci.se spot cannot be veiy exactli *(i^, teitf 
not infrequently the site has becoinf uhsultahl^ 
erection pf buildings hot free frpm Jfpp, , Apart 
much depends on whethex the neighbe^b^ it frtt ikom 
tie «id othCT m^etic rocks, thei^C aire no'locsfl dis^ibifilcea 
of Hus sort,' a tfiijferencje of site is 

apikeciable infhienqe, a^ evep-aiew miles diffteCi^M 
importonoe when one is esdculating the inean/isecHlac;: ' 
for k long period of years. When, however, jk)cal T 
exkt^eyenafewfeettfi^rtftC^,jh"^ * 

in this at?sence pif positive fmowlc 
prudent toAct at^if the site were; 
pole the denlimhito naturally cha 
tr^tes to ttie ^^pn pc^ienak™ v., , 

decBnteiic^ pf hbij 

IS there of special importance. 
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ft was ttWtUtftil midsummer 1634 that Geriibimnd hit sare of hd% 
fkcts^ ahdyet the change of dedination since 1580 exceeded f. 
The delay probably arose from the strength of the preconceived 
id6a> apparently university held, that the decimation was 
absolutely fixed. This idea, it would appear, derived some of its 
Strength from the positive assertion made on the point by Gilbert 
of Cdchester in his tnagftete (1600). 

A third fundamental discovery, that of the diurnal change in 
the declination, is usually credited to George Graham (1675-* 
1751), a London instrument maker. Previous observers, e.g. 
GeJIibrand, had obtained slightly different values for the de- 
clination at different hours of the day, but it was natural to 
assign them to instrumental uncertainties. In those du^s the 
usual declination instrument .was the compass with pivoted 
needles, and Graham himself at first assigned the differences he 
observed to friction. The observations on which he based his 
conclusions were made in 1722; an account of them was com- 
municated to the Royal Society and published in the 
Phiiftsttphical Transactions for 1724. 

The mt)vements of the compass needle throughout the 
average day represent partly a regular diurnal variation, and 
partly irregular changes in the declination. The distinction, 
however, was not at first very clearly realized. Between 1756 
and 1759 J. Canton observed the declination-changes on some 
600 days, and was thus able to deduce their general character. 
He found that the most prominent part of the regular diurnal 
change in England consisted of a westerly movement of the north- 
pointing pole from 8 or 9 a.m. to i or 2 pjn., followed by a more 
leisurely return movement to the east. He also found that the 
amplitude of the movement was considerably larger in summer 
than in winter. Canton further observed that in a few days the 
movements were con.spicuously irregular, and that aurora was 
then visible. This association of magnetic disturbance and aurora 
had, however, been observed somewhat before this time^ a de- 
scription of one conspiiJQous instance being contributed to the 
Royal Society m 1750 by Pchr Vilhelm Wargentin (1717*1783), a 
Swede. 

Another landmark in the history of terrestrial magnetism was 
the discoveiy towards the end of the i8th century that the inten- 
sity of the resultant magnetic force varies at different parts of the 
earth. The first observations clearly .showing this seem to be 
those of a Frenchman, Paul de Lamanon, who observed in 1785- 
1787 at Teneriffe and Macao, but his results were not published 
at the time. The first published observations seem to be tho.se 
made by the great traveller Humboldt in tropical America be- 
tween 1798 and 1803. The delay in this discovery may again 
be attributed to instrumental imperfections. The method first 
devised for comparing the force at different places consisted in 
taking the time of oscillation of the dipping needle, and even with 
modern drclcs this is hardly a method of high precision. Another 
discovery worth chronicling was made by Arago in 182 j. From 
observations made at Paris he found that the inclination of the 
dipping needle and the intensity of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic force both possessed a diurnal variation. 

8 2. Whilst Italy, England and France claim most of the 
early observational discoveries, Germany deserves a large 
share of credit for the great improvement in instruments and 
methods during the first half of the 19th century. Measure- 
ments of the intensity of the magnetic fore* were somewhat 
crude until Gauss showed how absolute results could be obtained, 
and not merely relative data based on observations with some 
particular needle, Gaus.s also devised the bifilar magnetometer, 
which is still largely represented in instruments measuring 
changes of the horizontal force; but much of the practical 
suocesii attending the application of his ideas to instruments 
seems due to Johann von Lamont (1805-1879), a Jesuit of 
Scottish origin resident tn Germany. 

The institution of special observatories for magnetic work is 
largely due to Humboldt apd Gauss. The latter’s observatory 
at Gottingen, where r^lar observations in 1834^ was 
the centre of the Magnetic Union founded by Gauss and Weber 
for the canying out of simultanUUus magnetic observations 
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! and it was long customary t»iCiBploy Gottingen tinie in achemes 
of international co-operation, 

In the next decade, mainly throu|dl the influence of Sir Edward 
Sabine (1788-2883), afterwards president of the Royal Society, 
seveml magnetic <^servatones were established in the British 
colonies, at St Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Hobarton (now 
Hobart) and Toronto. These, with the exception of Toronto, 
continued in full action for only a few years; but their records— 
from their widely distributed positions — threw much fresh 
on the diflcronces between magnetic phenomena in different 
regions of the globe. The introduction of regular magnetic 
ol^rvatories led ere long to the discovery that there are 
notable diflerences between the amplitudes of the regular daily 
changes and the frequency of magnetic disturbances in diflerent 
years. The discovery that magnetic phenomena have a period 
closely similar to, if not absolutely identical with, the “ eleven 
year ” period in sunspots, was made independently and nearly 
simultaneously about the middle of the 19th century by 
Lament, Sabine and R. Wolf. 

The last half of the 19th century showed a large increase in 
the number of observatories taking magnetic observations. 
After 1890 there was an increased interest in magnetic work. 
One of the contributory causes was the magnetic survey of the 
British Isles made by Sir A. Riickcr and Sir T. E. Thorpe, which 
served as a stimulus to similar work elsewhere; another was the 
institutibn by L. A. Bauer of a magazine, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
specially devoted to the subject. This increased activity added 
largely to the stock of information, sometimes m forms of 
marked practical utility; it was also manifested in the publication 
of a number of papers of a speculative charaoler. For historical 
details the writer is largely mdebted to the works of £, Walker ^ 
and L. A. Bauer.® 

g 3. All the more important magnetic observatories are provided 
with instruments of two kinds. Those of the first kind give the 
absolute valw of the magnetic elements at tlie time of 
observation. The unifilar magmrtometer for Jiwel 

imslance, gives the absolute values of the decimation and M§tb^Bmaa 
horizontal force, whflst the inclinometer {q.v)ot dip w*®*™*. 
circle gives tlie inclination of the dipping needle. Instruments of 
the second kind, termed msgnetogmpns (9.1;.), arc difierential and 
self-recording, and show the cltanges constantly taking place in the 
magnetic elements. The ordinary form of magnetograph records 
photographically. light reflectccf from a fixed mirror gives a base 
line answering to a constant value of the element in question; the 
light is ont off every hour Or second hour so that the base lino also 
serves to make the time. light reflected from a mirror carried 
by a magnet gives a curved line answering to the changes 
in position of the magnet. The length of the ordinate or 
perpendicular drawn from any point of the curved line on 
to the base line is proportional to the extent of departure of 
the magnet from a stsadard position. If then we know the 
absolute value of the element which corresponds to the base 
line, and the equivalent of 1 cm. of ordinate, wc can deduce the 
absolute value'of the element answering to any given imstant of time. 
In the case of the deolinatJon the value of 1 cm. of ordinate is usually 
dependent almost entirely on the distance of the mirror carried by 
the magnet from the photographic paper, and so remains invariable 
or very nearly so. In the case of the horizontal force and vertical 
force magnetographs — ^these being the two force components usually 
recorded — ^the value of i cm. of ordinate alters with the strength 
of the magnet. It has thus to be determined from time to time by 
observing the deflection shown on the photographic paper when an 
auxiliary magnet of known moment, at a measured distance, deflects 
the magnetograph magnet. Means are provided for altering the 
sensitiveness, for instance, by chatt|(ing the eflfective dMance in 
the bifilar suspension of the herieontal force magnet, and by altering 
the height of a small weight carried by the vertical force magnet, 
it is customary to aim at keeping the sensitiveness as constant as 
possible- A very common standard is to have i cm. of ordinate 
corresponding to 10' of arc in the declination and to 507 
(ly^o ooooi C-G.S.) in the horizontal and vertical force magneto- 
graphs. 

As an example of how the cutvee axe standardized, suppose that 
absolute observations u£ drclination are taken four ^es a month, 
and that in a given month the meanoTtbe observed Values is lO* 34 '*6 
W, The curves arc measured at the places ydifoh correspond to 
the times of the four observations, and the mean length of the lour 
ordinates is, let us say, 2*5! cms. If i cmi answers to lo^ then 2*52 
cms. represents ss'*!, attd *ttins the vabie xA-Hie base line-^.e. the 
value which the declination would huvs if the curve tame down to 
the base line— is for the. moiktti in 4|uestion ih** 34^^ less 25'*2 or 
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the floutheriy inclination is les§ in Sonth America than in the same 
latitudes of Africa. 

Fig. 3 is a reduced cony of the admiralty horiaontal foree chart 
lor 1907. ihe curves, c^led isottutgtuticSi connect the {daces where 


force. The total force is least in eotiatDrisi ‘ih/tks^ VilhCs 

slightly tinder 0 4 C.G.S. are entonmered. In me 
sphere there are two distinct ihaithna of total fdi^. One nf-.UisM 
so-called foci is in Canada, the other m thh north^el^t 61 SilxKi%^ifeii 



the horizontal force has the same vahic; the force is expressed in 
(_ .Ct.S. units, I he horizontal force vanishes of course at th<' magnetic 
poles. The chart shows a maximum value of between o- jo .md 0-40 
in an Oval including the south of Siam and the China Sea. The 
horizontal force is smaller in North America than iu correspondme 
latitudes in Europe. ^ ^ 

Charts arc sometimes drawn for other magnetic demen b, esiieci- 
iUly vertical force (tig. 4) and total force. The isomagnctic of zero 
vertical force coincides necessarily with that of zero dip, and there 
IS in general considerable resemblance between the forms of lines of 
equal vertical force and those of equal dip. The highest values of 
the vcrtiral force occur in areas surrounding the magnetic poles, 
;in(l are fully larger than the largest values of the horizontal 


' foi-moi having the higher value of the force. There are, howcvlor,! 

higher values of the total force than at cither of these foci throughdutS 
' a ('cnsiderablo area to the south of Australia. In the, norlhem 
I hemisphere the lines of equal total force-^called fsodywamte lincj— 

I form two sets more nr less distinct, consisting of closed ovals, dnef 

1 set surrounding the Canadian the other the Siberia^ focus. ' 

ti 8. As already explained, magnetic charts for the wotld or jbri 
large areas give only a general idea of the values of tfte ekmeifts.j 
If the rerion is uxidisturbeU, yety ,!fajjly ap prmcimqt^ arJ. 

! derivable from the charts, but when the highest accuracy ils necestery 
j the only thing to do is to observe at the precise spot. In disturbed 
I area.s local values often depart somewhat widely from what one 
I would infer from the chart, and occasionally there are large differences 



T'Ig. 3. — Isomagnetics, or lines of equal horizontal force. 
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PfUy n ipw ijule« impart. Magnetic observatorwt 
ish mean value ipr the ycai' of fbeir magnetic 
elements. It bas been customary ipr many years to 
collect aj^ publish these results in the annual eeport 
of the Kew Observatoiy (Observatory Department 
of the Kational Physical Laboratory). The data in 
Tables 1. and II. are mainly denved from this 
source. ITie observatories are arranged in order of 
ktitude, and their, geographical co-ordinates are given in Tabic 
II., longitude being reckoned from Greenwich. Table 1. gives 
file mean values of the declination, inclination and horizontal 
torce for January i, 1901; they are in the main arithmetic means 
Of the mean annual values for the two years 1900 and 1901. llic 

S ean annual secular changes given in this table are dbrived from a 
ott period of years— usually 1898 to 1903— the centre of which feU 


aa»t aJl over tuiopfl, md at which it is movioe seams not 

to vary much throughout the Continent, The needle is also moviiiK 
to.^e east t^ghout the westera parte oi Asia, the north and ^ 
of Africa, ^e ^t of North Atuerica. It is moving to the west 
m the west pt. NQ^th. America.^ in. South a m pr ira ^ Rtiri in, the 
and east of Asia, including Japan, south-eaat Siberia, eastern China 
and most of India. 

“^“'■'““tion in figs, i, 2, 3 and 4 and in Tables I. and 
fi* rwent years. Owing to secular change, recent 

widely from the earliest ones constructed. The first 
ch^ behev^ to have been constructed were those of Edmund 
Halley the astronomer. Accordhig to L. A. Bauer, ^ who has made 
a s^ial study of the subject, Halley issued two declination charts 
X- one, published in 1701, was practically confined 
to the Atlantic Ocean, whilst the second, published in 1 702, contained 
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Fig. 4.— Isomagnetics, or lines of equal vertical force. 




oi loot* T able II. is similar to Table I., but in- 
‘^”'0” extensive and contains more 
° t ^ of years i& specified from which fhe 

mean seotilar ch^ge is denved ; in all cases the lasti^ of the period 
eifiplpj^ was ^t to which the absolute values assigned to tfis ele- 
ment Wong The great majority of the atationTl^“d^nS^n 
west and i^ination north; it has thus been convenient to attach 

lad w‘“l? decreasing easterly) decUnation 

a^ to mo^a^ northerly (or decreasing southerly) inclination. In 
^ declination 4- meaJsi that the north 
^ ^ needle is moving to the west, while in the case of the in- 
means that the north end (whether the dipping end 
vlJSSi towards the nadir. In the case, howeviS, Si tiie 

wWw fhT simply numerical increase, trrespoctivc of 

oi hnri*^^? 0*^5 pole dips. Tlic unit om^yed in 

U« hoiwntel and vcrtii^ secular changes is 17, il, 0 00001 

observatories, it 

s tiardly safe tu assume that the apparent change from one year to 
astutely truthful to nature. Tliis is especially tSe case 
V change of instrument or observer, or if any 

A ^ buildings in the immediate vicinity. 

^ greater source of uncertainty m 
^ horizontal force or dip than in the case of decUna^n, 

tteedlcs are more liable to deterioration than 
change data for inclination and 
r®hable The uncertainties, of course, are 
® t^thrmatical standpoint, for secular 

mean from five or ton years than for those 
denvW from successive jrcars values of the elements. The longer 

*hc chance that one of 
nr *” the course of it have passed through a maximum 

V®’ possibUity should always be borne in 

ilL ca«^ where a mea%aeculiir change appem 

As TaUert. anti fi. show, the dedttnitton needle is ffiavtngTdfhe 


^ dau for the Indian Ocean and part of the Pacific. These charts 
® lines, but only over the ocean areas. Though 
^ Chwts lor 1700 were the first published, there ere others which 
apply to earlier epochs. W. van Bemmelon® has published charts 
for the epochs 1500, 1550^^ 1600, 1650 and 1700, whilst H. Fritsche** 
has more recently published charts of declination, inclination and 
honzont^ force for 1600, 1700, 1780, 1842 and 1915. A number 
of early decimation charts were given in Hansteen's Atlas and in 
O. Hellmann s rronnte, Die Altesten Rarien der I sogonen, IsoMinen, 
Isod^amen (Berlin, 1895). The data for the earliw epochs, espeoi- 
• jLr ^ are meagre, and in many cases probamy^f 

indifferent accuracy, so that the reliabiUty of the charto tor t^se 
epochs is somewhat open to doubt. 

If we take either mnsteen's or Fritsche's decUnation chart for 
1500 we notice a profound difference from fig. 1. In 1600 the agonic 

finding its way south 

to the Gulf of Mexico, doubled back to the north-east, and passed 
across or near I^d. After getting weU to the north of Iceland 
It doubled ag^ to the south, passing to the east of the Baltic. The 
second agonic hne which now lies to the west of St Petersburg 
appears in lOoo to have continued, after traversing Australia, in a 
nearly northerly dnection through the extreme east of China, The 
nature of the ctongwin declination in western Europe will be under- 
stood from Table III., the data from which, though derived from a 
vanety of places m tlie south-east of England, 10 may be regarded a.s 
approximately true of London. The earliest result is that obtained 
by i^rough at Limehousc. Those made in the ifitb century 
are due to Gunter, Gellibrand, Henry Bond and Halley. The 
observations from 1787 to 1805 were due to George Gilpin, who 
publisjted particulars of his own and the earlier observations in the 
Phi. TVflwr. for 1^6. The d^ for 1817 and 1820 were obtained 
by Colonel Mark Beaufoy, at Bushey, Herts. They seem to come 
precisely at the time when the needle, which had been continuoualv 
earliest observations, began tp rstracc 
!tt steps, diila from i860 onwards'apply to fcew. 
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Table I.— Magnetic Elements atid tiieir Rate eiSeonkc ClMiga to 
January i, 1901. 


m: 


Hace. 


Paviovsk 
Ekaterinbarg 
Copenhagen 
Stonyhurst 
Wilhelmshaven 
Potsdam 
Irkutsk 
de Bilt . 

Kew . 
Greenwich 
Uccle . 
Falmouth . 
Prague 
St Helier 
Parc St Maur . 
Val Joyeux 
Munich 
O'GyaUa . 

Pola . . 

Toulouse . 
Perpignan 
Capo di Monte 
Madrid . 
Coimbra 
Lisbon . 

Athens . 

San Fernando 
Tokyo . . 
Zi’ka-wei . 
Helwan 
Hong- Kong 
Kolaba . . 
Manila . . 

Batavia . 
Mauritius . 

Kio de Janeiro 
Melbourne 


Absolute values. 


o 39;aE 

I© 6 ' 3 E 
10 io*4W 
18 xo’3W 

12 *6-oW 
9 34 *aW 
2 i-oE 

13 48‘3W 
16 50-8W 
lO 27 *3 W 

14 ir*bw 
18 27'3W 

9 4*4W 

16 58-xW 

14 43-4W 

15 ij-tW 
10 aj-SW 

7 26‘xW 
9 227W 

14 T6-4W 
13 347W 

9 8*oW 
15390W 
17i8-iW 

17 157W 

5 38*aW 

15 57 5W 
4 34 'QW 

2 23 *5 W 

3 397W 
o I7‘5E 

0 23 * 2 E I 

0 52*2E 

1 7*3E 
9 25*2W 

8 2-9W 
8 25 ‘CE 


70 36-8N 
70 40 sN 
08 38 •5N 
08 48 0N 
67 397N 
00 24 
70 I5'8N 
00 .55-5N 
O7 WON 

O7 7’3N 
(*i> 8-8N 
60 44 ‘oN 

O5 44 -iN 
64 52 -3 N 
O5 o'oN 
O3 i8*iN 

Oo I4-3N 
(>o 55 -gN 
59 57 'ON 
50 22 

59 22 -oN 
57 53 ’oN 
52 7-5 N 
55 « «N 
49 o‘3N 
45 43 ‘5N 
40 .30-8N 
31 22 
21 20‘5N 
16 I3-5N 
3035*58 
54 9*48 
13 ad’iS 
C7 24‘OS 


i. 

Secular change. 

H. 

B. 

I. 

H. 

■»63S3 

•17783 

_ 

4*1 

-0-8 

4-^7 

— 

4*6 

4* 0*5 

-13 

’I7325 

•17330 



40 


4- 32 

•l8lo« 


4‘i 

— 2*X 

4* 20 

•18652 


4*2 

— i‘6 

4- 16 

•20122 

4- 

0*5 

4- 1*6 

- 14 

•18516 

— 

4*4 

— 2*2 

4- 14 

‘I844O 

— 

4*2 

— 2*2 

4-25 

18465 

— 

40 

— 2*2 

4-23 

18954 

— 

4*2 

— 2*1 

4-23 

*18705 

— 

3-8 

-2-7 

4- 20 

•19950 

— 

4 ‘4 


4- 20 


— 

3 5 

-a-7 


•19755') 

19^70/ 

- 

4-0 

— 2*2 

4-23 

*20029 

— • 

4*8 

-2-7 

4-21 

•21TO4 

— 

4*8 


4- 1.3 

■22216 

— 

4-0 


4-23 

■21945 

— 

3*9 

-a-5 

4*25 

22453 

- 

5 '3 

-2-3 


•22786 


3'7 

-4‘3 

4-34 

•33548 

•20o7() 





‘24648 





•29932 

•32875 

4- 

i^5 

-1-5 

4-37 

•30136 


7-0 

-o'4 

” 7 

•.30753 

4- 

1*8 

--4^3 

4- 45 

•37436 

4- 

2-2 

4- 7^0 

- 9 

•38064 

4- 

01 

-s-s 

4-47 

•36M4 

•23820 

4- 

3*0 

-7*3 

— II 

— 

4^7 

4-4‘b 

-39 

•2501 

4- 

10*4 



.33295 



pa-3 



The sate of movement of the needle to the east at London~>-and 
throughout Europe generally — fell oli markedly subsequent to 18804 
The change of declination in fact between x88o and 1^195 was only 
about 75% of that between 18O5 and xSto, and the ra^n annu^ 
change from 1895 to 1900 was less than 75% of the mtsan annual 
change of the precoding fifteen years. Thus in 1902 it was at least 
open to doubt whether a change in the sign of the secular change 
were not in immedfate prospect. Subsequent, however, to thttfc date 
there was little further decline in the rate of secuho: change, and 
since 1905 there has been very distinct acceleratioiL Thu^ if we 
derive a mean value from the eighteen Eun^an statioBs for which 
declinatioo secular changes are given m Tables 1. and il, 
wehixd , 

mean value from Table I, *-4*18 
„ M M » li. - 5 ' 2 i 

The (poch to which the data in Table II. refer is somewhat variable, 
but is in ah cases more recent than the epoch, January i, 1901, for 
Table I., the mean difference being about 5 years. 

§ 10. At Paris there seems to have l>een a maximum of easterly 
declination (about 9”) about 1580; the needle pointed to true north 
about 1OG2, and reacned its extreme westerly position between 18x2 
and 1814. The phenomena at Rome resembled those at Paris and 
London, but the extreme westerly positioa is telicvtid to have beim 
attained earlier. The rate of change near tiw tonxing point aesms 
to have been very iAow, and as no fioMd observatories existed in thoos 
the precise time at its occurrence ki open to Some doubt. 

Perhaps the most connote observations extant as to the declina- 
tion phenomena near a turning point relate to Kolaba observatory 
at Bombay ; they were given orimnaily by N. A. F. Moos,^' thedireetpr 
of the obseivatory. ^me of me more interesting details are given 
in Table IV. ; here W denotes movement to be west, and so answers 
to a numerical diminution in ths declination, ^rhich is easterly. 

Prto to 1880 the secular chaug[e at Kolalm was unmistakably to 
the east, and subsequent to 1883 it was clearly to the west; but be- 
tween these dates opinions will probably differ as t(j what actually 
happened: The fluctuations then apparent in the sign pf the annual 
may be iieal, but it is at least conceivable that they are of 
instromental oiigm. From 1870 to 1873 the mean annual change 
wat-«'*2; from 1885 to 1890 it was -f-x'*3, from 1890 to 1895 it was 
wmk from 1895 to 1905 it was -f-a'-ss, the 4- sign debating 
inovemenfljto the west. , Thus, in this case the rate of secular change 
has increased faidy steadily since the turning point was reached. 


Table V^iSemtatoflome' data for St Helena and the Cape 
of Good Hope,^both places having along magnetic history. 
The remarlmble feature at St Hdepa is the u^6rM^ m 
the rate of secular change. ^The figures for the Cape sm>w 
a reversal in the direction of the secular change al^t 1840, 
but after a few years the amsitod movementf^'ib the west 
again became visible. According, however, to J. C. Beattie's 
Mastic Survey of South Africa the movement to the west 
ceased shortly after 1870. A persistent movemei 
east then set in. the mean annual change io(:r|egito Srom 
I '‘8 between 1873 and 1890 to 3'‘8 betweeh and 
X900. 

§ II. Secular chaxmes of decUnatkui have, been jiar- 
ticularly interesting m the tlnitod States, an jarea 
which mformation is unusually complete, fhankis tQ the 
labours and publications of the United Statea Oi^t. and 
Geodetic Survey. “ At present the agonic lin^paasflS |h a 
south-westerly direction frcmi Lake Superior to. $oulb 
Carolina. To the east of the agonic line the dedlihk^h Is 
westerly^ and to the west it is easterly. In ;9d*| the 
declination varied from about 21^ W. in the extreme north- 
east to about 2 j* E. in the extreme north-west. At hreimxit 
the motion of the agonic line seems to be towards the 
but it IS very slow. To the east of the agonic line westerly 
declination is increasmg, and to the west ol the linq, 
the exception of a narrow strip immediately adjacent to 
it, easterly declination is increasing. The phehomi^ in 
short suggest a motion souttiwa^ds in the north, magun^ 
pole. Since 1750 declination has always been westerly^ 
the extreme east of the Slates, and always easterly m Ibe 
extreme west, but ttie position of the agonic une 'has 
altered a good deal. It was to tlie west bf 
Virginia, from 1750 to about 1772, then to the east of it 
until about 18^ when it once more passed to the Wtet; 
since that time It has travelled farther to the west. Taifle VI. 
is intended to show the nature of the secuteur change 
throughout the whole country. As before, + denotes thgt 
the north pole of the magnet fa moving to the west, — thitit 
is moving to the east. 

The data in TaWe VI. represent the mean^'chhdge .pf 
declination per annum, derived from the period tten 
except for igoo^xgos) which ended in the y«ar, ppt it the 
top of the column. 'Fne stations are arranged in grpuni, 
the first group representing the extreme mtorn, me tot 
group the extreme western States, the other grp^P* 
being intermediate. In each group the stations are arraitt^ 
at least approximately, in order of latitude. The data are derniaa 
from the values of the dedination given in the GeOderic Surirey'a 
Report for 1906, appendix 4, and Af agnsh'e Tables and MoKnetic Ciapt 
by L. A. Bauer, 1908. The values seem, in most cases, basqd foeofoe 
extoiut on calculation, and very probably the secfllar ‘chitoe 
was not In reoKty quite so regular as the figures suggfot.' Tpr 
the Western States the earliest data are comparatively tocem. 
but for some of the eastern states data earlier than any in me 
table appear in the Report of the Coast and Geodetic Survdy to 
1902, These data indicate that the easterly movement ^ the 
magnet visible in all the earlier figptee for the Eastern Stotet In 
Table Vt., existed in all of them at least os far baede as x 700. ''Them 
is not veiy much evidence as to the secular Cha^ befweifli typo 
and 1630, the carUest date to which the Coast and Geodetic Snih^'i 
figures refer. The figuras show a maximum of westerly dsdinkton 
about 1670 in New Jersey and about 1675 in Mainland.' They 
suggest that this maximum was experienced all aloh^ m Atkidpc 
border some time in the r7th century, but earlier in thb extf^e 
north-east than in Now York or Maryland. 

Examination of Table VI. shows that the needle cdiriltihM to 
move to the east for some time after 1730 even in, the’ 'Easton 
States. But the rate of movement was clearly dlm i n li fehig, and 
about X765 the extreme easterly position was reached in Eastport, 
Maine, the needle then betonuig to retrace its stopsi to the amt 
The phenomena visible at Mome ore seen iiepeaSto toemselves ,at 
pioocB more and mom to the weet,, to Boston lohout 1785, in Albntty 
abont 1800, in Washtofton, obowt 1805, to Cmunihus 
about 1815, to Momtgontfwy (Aktooto about 1895, in Bloontl^pia 
(Itl)aboiit iSso^toPeaMomeei QowatobOtttjSao^, to Santa Kosa ^asr 
Mexfooli about t86u and to Salt Labeoibcvat. i^.. In .1)885 the noedto 
was moriiig to the west over th» iwhola Waited Stofos wUh to 
eaceptiun of a cosspamtivuly narrow strip along the Pacific comt 
Even an acute observer would have boep tempted toptoidxeay to 
16B5 that at no distent date the eecular, change weul4 P? pronoun- 
cedly westerly right imteithe Pacific. Bnttoaiew ygasaasoiniatoto 
change took ptoou, The movesaent to to ©oat, wtochrhod boaome 
exceedingly amall, if extotanit, to* to Pacific ntatea, bsga# to ac- 
celerate ; tomovemsnt to to west oontiniMd to the cimtraL m, to 
the Mton stat^ but perceptibly .tokfltod* in to ama 
thfouidiont wlncb to movememt to to .meat ctilL GonSnuad tod 
^’^^^ T^l y^d.and lay to thae^cdaltoe ^sawntoi^towto 
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Table II. — ^Recent Values of the Magnetic Ekments and their Rate of Secular Change. 



Pavlovsk , .• . 

Sitka (Alaska) . . 

Ekaterinburg . . 

Rude Skov 

(Copenhagen) 
Stonyhurst 
Hamburg 
Wilheimshaven 
Potsdam . 

Irkutsk . 
de Bilt . 

Valencia . 

Kew . . 

Greenwich 
Uccle . . 

Falmouth 
Prague , 

Cracow . 

St Helier 
Val Joyeux 
Vienna . 

Munich . 

O'Gyalla . 

Odessa . 

Pola .... 
Agiucourt (Toronto) 
Nice . 

Toulouse . 

Perpignau 
Tiflis . . 

Cap<j di Monte 
Madrid . 

Coimbra . . . 

Baldwin (Kansas) . 
Cheltenham 

(Maryland) 
Lisbon , . 

Athens . 

San Fernando 
Tokyo , , . 

Zikawei 
Dehra Dun . 

Helwan . . 

Havana . 

Barrackporc . 

Hong- Kong . 
Honolulu 
Kolaba . 

Alibagh .... 
Vieques (Porto Rico) 
Manila . . 

Kodaikanal . 

Batavia . 

Dar es Salaam 
Mauritius 
Rio de Janeiro 
Santiago (Chile) 
Melbourne . 
Christchurch (N.Z.) . 


Geographical position. 


Absolute Values of Elements. 


Secular change (mean per annum). 


Latitude. ' Longitude. ! Year. I 


50 41^' 

57 dN 

50 49N 

55 

53 51N 
53 J3N 

51 32N 

52 2.iN 
52 16N 
52 5N 
51 

51 28N 
51 28N 
5“ 48N 
5<.> yN 
50 5N 
50 4N 
49 12N 
48 4 qN 

48 13N 

48 oN 
47 53N 
46 26N 
44 52N 
43 47N 
4343N 
4 ^ 37N 

42 42N 
4T 43N 
40 52N 
40 25N 
40 I2N 
38 47N 

38 44N 
38 43N 
37 5SN 

30 28N 
3541N 

31 12N 
30 19N 

20 52N 
23 8N 
22 46N 
22 18N 

21 19N 
1854N 
1839N 
18 yN 
14 35N 
10 14N 

GxiS 
649S 
20 fjS 

22 55S 

33 27S 
37 .50S 

43 32S I 


I 30 29E 
135 20W 
I Go 38E 

12 27E 
2 28W 
959E 

8 9E 

13 4E 

104 iGE 
5 iiE 

10 15W 
o lyW 

0 o 

4 21E 

5 .5W 

14 25E 
1958E 

2 5W 
2 lE 
iG 2 iE 

11 37E 
18 12E 
30 46E 

15 51E 

79 lOW 
7 iGE 

1 28E 

2 53E 

44 48E 

14 15E 
340W 
825W 
95 ToW 

7G 50W 

9 9W 

21 23E 
G I2W 
139 45E 

I2I 26E 
78 3E 
)I 21E 
82 25 w 
88 22E 
114 loE 
158 4W 
72 49E 
72 52E 
f>5 2 GW 
120 5qE 
77 28E 
loO 4gE 
39 18E 
57 33E 

43 II W 
70 12W 
M4 57E 
172 37E 


1906 

1906 

1906 

1908 
I9(jg 

1903 

1909 
1909 

1905 

1907 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1908 

1900 

1908 

1909 

1907 
1909 
:898 

1906 
1909 
1899 

1908 

1906 

1899 

1905 

1907 

1905 

1906 

1901 

1908 

1900 

1906 

1900 

1908 
T908 

1901 

1906 

1907 

1909 

^9^5 

1907 

lgo8 

190G 

1905 
1909 
I90G 

1904 

1907 
igoG 

1903 

1908 

1906 
190G 
1901 

1903 


I) 


z 4‘2£ 
30 3 3E 

10 310E 

9 43‘3W 
17 28-(iW 

11 lO*2W 

11 4G cSW 
9 lo OW 

1 58‘iE 
13 190W 
20 30* 3 W 
lO IO-8W 

15 47*GW 

13 307W 
17 48-4W 

8 20-9W 

5 .b5 iW 

16 27 •4W 

14 32 -pW 

8 241W 

9 59‘5W 

6 43 

4 3 <> 7W 
8 43 -2 W 

5 45’3W 

12 4-oW 

13 50 *3 W 

13 4 4W 

2 41 oJC 

8 40-3W 

15 35bVV 
iG 46 *2 W 

8 30-iE 

5 22 -oW 

17 180W 
4 52 '9W 

15 25-6W 
4 36-iW 
2 32 ‘oW 
2 '38-3E 
2 49 *2 W 
2 25 oE 
I o-gE 
o 3-9E 

9 21 7E 

0 i4-oE 

1 0-3E 
I 33-2W 
o 51 

o 407W 
o 54 'iE 
735.-W 
9 I4-3W 
8 55-3W 

14 187E 
8 2r>7E 

16 i8*4E 


70 36‘6N 
74 41 7N 
70 49*5N 

68 45‘oN 
68 42‘SN 

67 23*5N 

66 20’oN 
70 25 -oN 
66 49 '9N 

68 151N 
66 597N 
66 53 'QN 
66 I ‘6N 
66 30 ON 

64 i8-oN 
f>5o-l'5N 
04 43-9N 

63 lo-oN 

62 i8-2N 
60 G-8N 
74 3.5 ‘GN 
Go 1 1 7N 
60 4 Q‘iN 

56 2-8N 
56 I3\5N 

58 sr'sN 

60 45 ’iN 

70 27‘^N 
:7 54 ‘8N 
52 117N 
54 48’4N 
49 o*oN 
45 35*3N 
43 3b’iN 
40 40 

52 57 4N 

30 3o‘2N 

31 2-5N 
40 I -BN 
21 58’5N 

23 29‘oN 
49 477N 
16 0*2N 
3 27-2N 
30 48'5S 

53 44*9S 
13 57’iS 
30 1 1 -88 
67 25-08 
O7 42-38 


wes^asbng for about sixty years. Further west the period shortens. 
At Pueblo (Colwado) it is about forty years, at Salt I-ake undei- 
thirty years, at Prescott ( Arizona) about twenty years. Considering 
how fast tte area throughout which the secular change is easterly 
has extended to the cast since 1885, one would be tempted to infer 
ttat at no distant date it will include the whole of the United 
Slat^. In the extreme north'*east, however, the movement of the 
needle to the west, which had slackened perceptibly after 18O0 or 
1870, is once more accelerating. Thus the auspices do not all 
point one way, and the future is as uncertain as it is interesting. 

§ 12. Table VII. gives particulars of the secular change of hori- 
2^0™ force and northerly inclination at London. Prior to the 
middle of the 19th century information as to the value of H is of 
uncertain value. The-eatfier inclination data w arc due to Norman 
G^rt, Bond, Graham, Heberden and GUpin. The data from’ 
18^7 onwards, both for H and 1, refer to Kew. ’'London** is 
rathet a vague term, but the differences between the values of H 
and I at Kew and Green||ich— te the extreme west and cast— 
are almost nil. For some Whe sftcr its discoverv by Robert Norman 
inclinatkm at Londoh increased. The earlier dbsmirations are not 


H. 

V. 

! Interval 
in years. 

D. 

1. 

II. 

V. • 

-16528 

1 

■46963 

5 

~4'5 

+ 0‘I 

— 6 

— 14 

•15502 

■56646 

4 

-30 

— 1*0 

418 

-38 

•17664 

■50796 

5 

-4-5 

41*7 

-23 

H 18 

■17406 

•44759 






•17424 

•44722 

5 

-5‘9 

— 11 

4 6 

— 25 

•18126 

■43527 






•18129 


5 

“5-2 


~ 7 


•18834 

•42971 

5 

-5'8 

+01 

— 0 

-19 

‘2001 1 

•56250 

5 

-f 0*6 

42*0 

-24 

4-39 

■>8J50 

•■433f>8 

5 

-4’7 

-.^oO 

4 2 

— iG 

•17877 

•44812 

5 

-5'o 

— 1-2 

4- 7 

— 25 

•18506 

•43588 

5 

~5‘4 

~ l-I 

4 2 

-35 

•18526 

*43432 

5 

--5'5 

.►0-7 

4 I 

—20 

•I9OOI 

•42867 

4 

“5 '3 

~o-8 

— 3 

— 35 

•18802 

•43266 

5 

-4'7 

-i'4 

+ 9 

-30 



5 

-6-5 






3 

■“7'3 






5 

-5-3 

— 1-2 



•19727 

■41792 

5 

-5-4 

-i'7 

+ I 

-51 

•20657 

*40835 

5 

-4-8 

-i'3 

+ 4 

-31 ! 

1 -21094 


5 

-50 


- 10 



■4l6f)0 





i 

1 *22207 

■3864U 

5 

~5‘5 

— 0*6 

! - 4 

-23 [ 

•16397 

59502 

4 

+ 3*4 

+ 0*9 


-24 1 

•22390 

•39087 






•22025 

*39439 

5 

-4*5 

-i’5 

421 

2 



7 

~4'7 




•25451 

■37799 1 

7 

“‘5-2 

-f i’7 

— 2() 

4 2 



5 

-5‘i 

-1*5 



. *22946 

•38120 

5 

“4’6 

- 2*9 

1 

1 +17 

. 

— 45 

•21807 

•5O081 

4 

-i'7 

0 1*8 

-36 

- 8 

•20035 

■5643G 

4 

+ 3'8 

1 

4 I *2 I 

1 

-38 

—45 j 

•23516 

■37484 



i 



•26197 

■33G13 

5 j 

-5*5 


1 


•24829 

■35'20<> 

5 1 

■-46 

-2‘8 

+ 26 

- 24 

'29954 

•34450 






•33040 

■33726 

5 

+ I‘5 

-1*3 

+ 30 

4 (• 

•33324 


4 

-fo‘8 

+5*5 

— 2(1 

4 77 

•30031 

■25804 

5 

-57 

4-i‘2 

— 6 

4 13 

'305.U 

•40452 






'37288 

•219O7 

3 

+ 4‘2 

+ 3*4 

+ 21 

4 62 

•.37047 

•22202 ! 

5 

+ i'9 

-r8 

4 43 

— 1 

•29220 1 

■24545 1 

4 

-0*9 

—3*2 

-19 

-62 

•37382 i 

•15064 1 

5 

+ 2-1 

+ 7*2 

— 11 

4 86 

•.36845 

•16008 ! 

3 

+i’7 

+0-8 

— 10 

482 ; 

•28927 

•34224 

3 

4.7.2 

4 6 ‘8 

-49 

+66 ; 

•38215 

logOo 

5 

401 

-3'9 

+47 

— 34 ; 

•37431 

•02259 1 

4 

+ 4‘3 

+5*5 

416 

4 6t : 

•36708 

•21889 

4 

+ 2'1 

-7*7 

2 

4 IJO 1 

■23415 

•31932 

5 . 

-0-3 

4 2-9 

-53 

— 131 1 

•24772 

•06164 

5 

+9-1 

-6-8 

“42 

+ 44 



3 

461 

+9'9 



•23305 

•56024 





1 

•22657 

■55259 




1 

1 


sufficient to admit of the date of the maximum inclination or its 
absolute value being determined with precision. Probably the date 
was near 1723. This view is supported by the fact that at Ruis 
the mclination fell from 72“ 15' in 1754 to 71" 48' in 1780. The 

Table III. — Declination at London. 


Date. 

Declination. 

Date. 

Declination. 

Date. 

1 Declination. 

1580 

11 

15 E 

1773 

• 

21 

t 

9W 

1860 

• 

21 

, -1 

38*9W 

1622 

6 

0 

1787 

23 

19 

1865 

20 

.587 

1634 

4 

6 

1705 

23 

57 

1870 

ao 

x8‘3 

1857 

0 

0 

X802 

24 

6 

1875 

19 

35 ’6 

1665 

I 

22 W 

1805 

24 

0 

i860 

18 

52 -J 

1672 

2 

30 

1817 

24 

36 

1865 

18 

19<8 

1692 

6 

0 

1818 

24 

3« 

1890 

*7 

30*6 

1723 

14 

17 

1819 

24 

36 

1895 

17 

I6‘8 

1748 

17 

40 

1820 1 

24 

34 

I900 

X6 

52*7 




1 



1905 

t8 

3«'9 



earlier observations in I^ndon were probably of no very high 
accuracy, the ratw of secular change deducible from them Se 
corrcs^ndmgly uncertmn It is not improbable that the average 
annual change o -8 denv^ from the thirtoen years 1773-1786 is 
too Hinall and the value 6' 2 derived from the Wn yiirs 1786- 
1801 too large. There is, however, other evidence of unusually 
Table 1 V.— Declination at Kolaba (Bombay). 
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an expression of the type e + «(» - - aJ, where 

a, b, t are eomtants, I, and A, denoting some fixed lalfiode and 


Year. 

Declina- 
tion East, 

Change since 
previous year. 

Year. 

1870 

055 58 

037E 

1881 

1877 

5b 39 

0 41 E 

1882 

1878 

57 fi 

0 27 E 

1883 

1879 

57 30 

0 24 E 

1684 

)88o 

57 9 

021 W 

1885 


Declina* 
tion East. 


o 57 12 
5 b 50 
57 2 
55 39 
55 3 


Change since 
previous year. 


o 3 E 

o 22 W 

0 12 E 

1 23 W 
o 30 W 


rapid secular change of inclination towards the end of the iKth 
century in western Europe ; for observations in J'aris show a fall 
of 5b' between 1780 and 1791, and of 90' between 1791 and 1806 
between 1801 and 1901 inclination in London diminished by 
3 26 5, or on the average by 2' i per annum, while between 1857 
and 1900 H increased on the average by 227 a year. These 
values differ but little from the secular change.s given in Table 1 
iLs applying at Kew for the epoch Jan. i, 1901. Since the beginning’ 
however, of the 20th century a notable change has set in, which 
seems shared by the whole of western Europe. This is shown in a 
striking fashion by contrasting the data from luiropean stations 
m tables 1. and U. There arc fifteen of these stations which give 
secular change data for H in both tables, while thirteen give secular 
data for 1. The mean values of the secular changes derived from 
these stations are as follow : — 

1 H 

From Table 1. — 2'*35 -j- 21 'ov 

From Table II. -■ 112 + I'Cty 

'I he difference in epoch between the two .sets of results is only 
al)out 5 years, and yet in that short time the mean rate of annual 
increase in H fell to a thirteenth of its original value. During 1908' 
1909 H diminished throughout all Europe except in the extreme 
w( st. Whether we have to do with merely a temporary phase or 
whether a general and persistent diminution in the value of H is 
about to set in over Europe it is yet hardly possible to say. 

§ 13. It is often convenient to obtain a formula to express the 
mean annual change of an clement during a given period throughout 
an area of some size. The usual method is to assume that the 
change at a place whose latitude is I and longituds A is given by 


longitude which it ia convenient to take as point of departure. 
Supposing observational data available from a series of stations 
throughout the area, a, b and c can be determined by least squares. 
As an example, we may take the following slightly modified formula 
given by Ad. Schmidt as applicable to Northern Europe for the 
period 1890 to 1900. aD, aI and aH represent the mean 
changes during this {leriod in westerly declination, in inclination 
and in horizontal force : — 


AD:*= 

A1-- 

An = 


Z f ““ t 0*033(^ 10 ), 


[*58-1- o oloi/ — 50) -I- o o36(a - ro), 

+ 23-5-0-59 (/-5o)-o-35 (A -10). 

Longitude a is here counted positive to the east. The central 
jHisition assumed here (lat. 50 , long. 10” E.) falls in tlie north of 


Table V. — Declination at St Helena and Cape of Good Hope. 


St Helena. 


Cape of Good Hope. 


Date. 


1610 

1077 

1724 

»775 

1789 

1796 

1806 

1839 

1840 
1840 
l8go 


Declination. 1 

Date. 

7 

1.3 E 

1O05 

0 


1609 

I 

0 W 1 

i(>75 

7 

.30 

Kygj 

12 

18 

1775 

15 

3‘> 

3792 

15 

48 

1B18 

17 

18 

1839 

22 

17 

1842 

22 

5.3 

1846 

23 

11 

i8yo 

23 

57 

1857 



1874 



1890 



1903 


Declination. 


o 30 E 
o 12 W 
8 14 

II o 
21 14 

24 31 

20 31 
29 9 


29 

29 


29 19 

29 34 

30 4 
29 32 

28 44 


Bavaria. In the case of the horizontal force unity represents 
I7. Schmidt found the above formulae to give results m very 
close agreement with the data at the eight stations which he had 
employed in determining the constants. These stations ranged 
from Pavlovsk to Perpignan, and from Stonyhurst to Ekaterin- 
burg in Siberia. Formulae involving the second as well as the 
first powers o 1 — /, and A — A„ have also been used, c.g., by 
A. Tanakadate in the Magnetic Survey of Japan. • 


Table VI 


Place. 


/ Eastport, Maine . .1 

I Hoston, Mass. . . . 

Albany, New York. . 
Philadelphia, Penn. . . 
Baltimore, Maryland . 
Richmond, Virginia . 
Columbia, S, Carolina . 

I Macon, Georgia . . 

^ Tampa, Florida . . 

f Marquette, Michigan . 
Columbus, Ohio . . 

Bloomington, Illinois . 
Lexington, Kentucky . 
Chattanooga,Tenne8see 
Ivittle Rock, Arkansas . 
Montgomery, Alabama 
\ Alexandria, Louisiana. 
/Northome, Minnesota . 
Jamestown, N. Dakota 
Ties Moines, Iowa . . 
Dougla^, Wyoming . 
Emporia, Kansas . . 
Pueblo, Colorado . . 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma . 
SantaRosa,New Mexico 
vSan Antonio, Texas 
['Seattle, Wasliington . 
Wilson Creek, Washing- 
ton 

Detroit, Oregon . . 

Salt Lake, Utah . . 
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MAGNETISM, TERRESTRIAL 


I'orraulae arc also wanted to show how the value of aA element, 
or tlic rate of change of an element, at a particular place has 
varied throughout a long period. I'or ajiupariitively short periods 
It is best to use formulae of the type E =* a 4* where E 
denotes the value of an clement t years subsequent to some 
convenient <?po(,h ; a, fc, c are constants to be determined fre^m 
the obserwatioiul data. For longer jiedods formulae* of the type 
E =- fl f 6 .sin (mt + «),. where a, b, m and n are constants, have 
been used by Schott and others with considorable success. 'i‘he 
following examples, due to G. W. Littlchalcs,'^ for the Cape of Good 
Hope, will suffice for illustration : 

Declination (West) *=i4"'03 -f 15' 00 sin jo- — 1^30) -f 77'^^‘Sj 
Inclination (Soutli) H' B"75 sm |o‘8 {t — 1H30) 4- 34"’3j. 

Here t denotes the date It is perhaps hardly necessary to point 
out that the extension of any of these empirical formulae —whether 
to places outside the surveyed area, or to time.s not included in tlie 
period of ob.servation — is fraught with danger, which increases 
rapidly flu* further the cxtra-polation is pushed. 

Taiilk VI J.- Jiulinalion (northerly) and Horizontal T'Viree at London. 
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Ihnier has (•mployed a convenient grajiliic.al method ol illustrating 


secular change. Kudu arc drawn from 



the teiitrc of a .sphere 
Iiarallel to the direction of 
the freely (lipping needle, 
and arc produced to in- 
fers('( i the tangent plane 
drawn at the point whicli 
answers to the mean po.si- 
tion of the needU* during 
the epocli umler tonsidei- 
ation. The curve formed 
by the points ol intcr.sf -c 
tioii show's Uie characler 
of the secular change. 
Fig. 5 (.*iHghtly modified 
from Nature, ^'ol. 57, p. 
i8j) applies to Loniloii. 
The curve is being 


described in the clockwise direction. This, according to Bauer's 
own investigation, is the normal mode of description. Schott 
and I^lUehales liave found, however, a considerable number 
of cases where it is difficult to say whether the motion is clockwi.se 
or not, while in some stations on both the east and west shores of 
the Facific it was clearly anti-clockwise. Fritsche^^* dealing with 
the secular changes from lOoo to 1885 — as given by his calculated 
values of the magnetic elements — at 204 points of intersection of 
equidistant lines of latitude and longitude, found only sixty-three 
cases m which the motion was unmistakably clockwise, while in 
twenty -one cases it was clearly the opposite. 

§ 14. All the magnetic elerhents at any ordinary station show a 
regular variation in the solar day. To separate this from the 
irregular changes, means of the hourly readings must be formed 
making use of a number of days. Tlie amplitude of 
the diurnal change usually varies considerably with the 
season ol the year. Thus a diurnal inequality derived 
from all the days of the year combined, or from a smaller 
number of days selected equally from all the mouths of the 
year, can give only the average effect through- 
out the year. Also unless the hours of 
maxima and minima at a given station 
are but slightly xariable with the season, 
the result obtained by combining data 
from all the montlis of the year may be a 
hybrid which does not very closely resemble 
the pjienomona 111 the majority of individual 
months. This remark applies in particular 
to the declination at places within the tropics. 
One consequence is obviously to make the 
range of a diurnal inequality which answc‘r& 
to the yeai' as a w iiole less than the arithmetic mean of the twelve 
ranges obtained for the constituent months. At statioics in teiii- 
pcrulc latitudes, whilst minoi ditlrn'iiccs of type do exist between 
the (liiiTiial inequalities for diliert*nl months of the year, tlic difterence 
IS mainly one of amphlucJc, and the* moan diurnal inequality from 
all the months of the year gives a \ ery lair idea of the nature of the 
idiciiomena m any individual month. 

Tables VTIl. to XI. give mean diurnal inequalities derived from 
all the months of the year ronibined, the fignies representing the 
algebraic exce.ss of the hourly value over tlie mean for tlie twenty- 
four hours. The 4 - sign denotes in Tablt* Vlll. that the north 
end of the needle is to the west of its mean position for the day ; 
j in Tables IX. to XI. i| denotes that the element — the dip licing the 
north 01 south as indicated — is nnmerjcally in excess ol the twenty- 
tour hour mean. The let ter “ a " denotes that all day.s have been 
included except, us a rule, those characterized by specially large 
disturbances. 'Hie letter " n " denotes that the results are derived 
from a limited number of cJay.s .selected as being specially quiet, 


Tahlh Vlll. — Diurnal Inequality of Declination, mean from whole year ( \ to West). 
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Table IX. — Diurnal Inequality of Horizontal Force, mean from whole year (Unit ly rss *00001 C.G.S.). 
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t.e. free from dislurl)ancc. In all cases the aperiodic or non-cyclic 
clement —indicated by a difference between the values found for 
the first and second midnifilits of the day—has been eliminated in 
the usual way, i.e. by treating it as accumulating at a uniform 
rate throughout the twent>^-four hours. The years from which 
th(* data were derived are indicated. The algebraically greatest 
and least of the hourly values arc printed in heavy type ; the range 
thence derived is given at tlic foot of the tables. 

When comparing results from different stations, it must be 
remembered that the di.sturbing forces required to cause a change 
of 1' in declination and in dip vary directly, the former as the 
horizontal force, the latter as the total force. Near a magnetic 
pole the horizontal force is relatively very small, and this accounts, 


at least partly, for the dillereuce between the declination phenomena 
at j anMaycn and South Victoria Land on the one hand and at Kolaba, 
Batavia and Mauritius on the other. There is, however, another 
cause, already alluded to, viz. the variability in the type of the 
diurnal ineouality in tropical stations. With a view to iUustrating 
this point Table XII. gives diurnal inequalities of declination for 
June and December for a number of stations lying between 45* N. 
and 45® S. latitude. Some of the results are represented grapmcally 
in fig. f), plus ordinates representing westerly deflection. At th6 
northmo.st station, Toronto, the difference between the two months 
is mainly a matter of amplitude, the range being mifth larger at 
midsummer than at midwinter. The conspicuous phenomenon at 
both seasons is the rapid swing to the west from 8 or 9 g.m. to 


Table X.— Diurnal Inequality of Vortical Force, mean from whole year (Unit 17). 
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Table XI Diurnal Inequality of Inclination mean from whole year. 
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Jan Mayen. 
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I or 2 pm. At the extreme southern station, Hobart — at nearly I hemisphere; whereas in December the inequality at these stations 
equal latitude — the rapid diurnal movement is to the east, and so resembles that of temperate regions in the southern hemisphere, 
in tile Opposite direction to that in the northern hemisphere, but ' Comparing the inequalities for June in Table XII. amongst them* 
it again takes place at nearly the same hours in lune (midwintei) | selves, and those for December amongst themselves, one can trace 
as in December. If, however, we take a tropical station such as a gradual transfurmation from the phenomena seen at Toronto to 
'Irivandrum or Kolaba, the phenomena in June and December are | those seen at Hobart. At a tropical station the change from the 
widely dilierent in type. At Trivandrum — situated near the j June lo the December type is probably in all cases more or less 
magnetic equator in India ■ we have in June the conspicuous] gradual, but at some stations the transition seems pretty rapid, 
forenoon swing to the west seen at Toronto, occurring it is true § 15. In the case of the horizontal force there arc, as Table IX. 
.slightly earlier in the day ; but in December at the corresponding .shows, two markedly difterent types of diurnal inequality. In the 
hours the needle is actually swinging to the east, just as it is i one type, exemplified by Pavlovsk or Greenwich, the force is below 
doing at Hobart In June the diurnal inequality of declination its mean value in the middle of the day ; it has a principal minimum 
at tropical stations— whether to the north of the equator like about to or n a.m., and morning and evening maxima, the latter 
Trivandrum, or to the south of it like Batavia— is on the whole ! msually the largest. In the other type, exemplified by Kolaba or 
ol the general type characteristic of temperate regions in the northern I Batavia, the horizontal force is above its mean in the middle of the 


Table XII. — Diurnal Inequality of Declination (+ to West). 
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dfty, and has a maximum about ii a.m. The second type may be ' 
regarded as the tropic^ type. At tropical stations, such as Kolaba, ! 
i 3 atavia, M^ila and St Helena, the type is practically the same in ' 
summer as in winter, and is the same whether the station is north ! 
or south of the e<^uator. Similarly, what we may call the temperate 
type is seen— -with comparatively slight modifications— both in 
summer and winter at stations such as Greenwich or Pavlovsk. In 
winter, it is true, the pronounced daily minimum is a little later I 
and the early morning maximum is relatively more important than I 
in sumrner. There is not,, as in the case of the declination, any 
essential difference between the phenomena at temperate stations , 
in the northern and southern hemispheres. 



With diminishing latitude, there is a gradual transition from the 
temperate to the tropical type of horizontal force diurnal vanation, 
and at stations whose latitude is under 45° there is a very appreciable 
variation in type with the season. The mean diurnal variation for 
the year at Tiflis in 'lable IX. really represents a struggle between 
the two types, in which on the whole the temperate type prevails. 
If we take the diurnal variations at Tiflis for midsummer and mid- 
winter, we find the former essentially of the temperate, the latter 
essentiidly of the tropical type. A similar conflict may be seen in 
the mean diurnal inequality tor the year at the Cape of Good Hope, 
but there the tropical type on the whole predominates, and it 
prevails more at midwinter than at midsummer. Toronto and 
Hobart, though similar in latitude to I'iflis, show a closer approach 
to the temperate type. Still at both stations the hours during 
which the force is below its mean value tend to extend back towards 
midnight, especially at midsummer. The amplitude of the hori- 
zontal force range appears less at intermediate stations, such as 


365 

Tiflis, than at stations in either higher or lower latitudes. There is 
a veiy ma.t diflerence in this respect between the north and the 
south of India. 

§ 16. In the case of the vertical force in higher temperate latitudes 
— at Pavlovsk for instance — ^the diurnal inequalities from “ all " 
and from “ quiet ” days differ somewhat widely in an^tude and 
slightly even in type. In mean latitudes, e.g. at Tiflis, there is 
often a well marked double period in the mean diurnal inequality 
for the whole year; but even at Tiflis this is hardly, if at ap- 
parent in the winter months. In the summer months the doulue 
period is distinctly seen at Kew and Greenwich, though the evening 
maximum is always pre-eminent. Speaking generally, the time of the 
minimum, or principal minimum, varies much less with the season 
than that of the maximum. At Kew, for instance, on quiet days 
the minimum falls between ix a.m. and noon in almost all the 
months of the year, but the time of the maximum varies from about 
4 p.m. in December to 7 p.m. in June. At Kolaba the time of the 
minimum is nearly independent of the season ; but the changes from 
positive to negative in the forenoon and from negative to positive 
! m the afternoon arc some hours later in winter than in summer. 
At Batavia the diurnal inequality varies very little in ty^ with the 
season, and there is little evidence of more than one maximum and 
minimum in the day. At Batavia, as at Kolaba, negative values 
occur near noon ; but it must be remembered that while at Kolaba 
and more northern stations vertical force urges the north pole of a 
magnet downwards, the reverse is true of Batavia, as the dip is 
wulhcrly. At St Helena vertical force is below its mean value 
in the forenoon, but the change from — to + occurs at noon, 
or but little later, both in winter and summer. At the Cape of 
Good Hope the phenomena at midsummer are similar to those at 
Kolaba, the force being below its mean value from about 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. and above it throughout the rest of the day; but at mid- 
winter there is a conspicuous double period, the force being below 
its mean from t a.m. to 7 a.m, as well as from ii a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and thus resembling the all-day annual results at Greenwich. At 
Hobart vertical force is below its mean value from 1 a.m. to 9 a.m. 
at midsummer, and from 4 a.m. to noon at midwinter; while the 
force is above its mean persistently throughout the afternoon both 
in summer and winter, there is at midwinter a well marked secondary 
minimum about 6 p.m., almost the same hour as that at which the 
maximum for the day is observed in summer. 

§ 17 . Variations of inclination are connected with those of hori- 
zontal and vertical force by the relation 

81 = I sin 2l{ 8V-H-> 8H }. 

Thus in temperate latitudes where V is considerably in excess of H, 
whilst diurnal changes in V are usually less than those in H, it is* 
the latter which chiefly dominate the diurnal changes in inclination. 

I When the H influence prevails, 1 has its highest vakies at hours 
i when H is least. This explains why the dip is above its mean value 
I near midday at stations in Table XI. from Pavlovsk to l*arc St 
I Maur. Near the magnetic equator the vertical force has the greater 
I influence. This alone would tend to make a minimum dip in the 
late forenoon, and this minimum is accentuated owing to the altered 
type of the horizontal force diurnal variation, whose maximum now 
coincides closely with the minimum in the vertical force. This 
accounts for the prominence of the minimum in the diurnal varia- 
tion of the inclination at Kolaba and Batavia, and the large ampli- 
tude of the range. 1'iflis shows an intermediate type of diurnal 
variation; there is a minimum near noon, as in tropical stations, 
but inclination is also below its mean for some hours near midnight. 
The type really varies at 'J'iflis according to the season of the year. 
In June — as in the mean equality from the whole year — ^there is a 
well marked double period ; there is a principal minimum at 2 p.m. 
and a secondary one about 4 a.m.; a principal maximum aixiut 
9 a.m, and a secondary one about 6 p.m. In December, however, 
only a single period is recognizable, with a minimum about 8 a.m. 
and a maximum about 7 p.m. The type of diurnal inequality seen 


Table Xlll. — Range of the Diurnal Inequality of Declination. 


Place. 

Period. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Pavlovsk .. . 

1890-1900 a 

4 ‘93 

615 

8*58 

10*93 

12*18 

12-27 

11-82 

1 1 -38 

8-70 

6-87 

5*54 

4*63 

Jf • ■ 

Ekaterinburg . 

H q 

2 96 

4-20 

873 

11-28 

12 *8 q 

13-28 

12-31 

1 1 - 70 

9*37 

6-91 

3*95 

2-66 

1890-1900 a 

3 ‘33 

4*32 

7 'b 3 

11-19 

11-82 

11*58 

ii-^ 

10-45 

8-13 

5*60 

373 

314 

Greenwich 

1805-1896 a 

587 

7-07 

9*40 

IT'42 

10-55 

10-90 

10-82 

10-93 

9*66 

815 

6-41 

515 

Kew . . 

1800-1900 a 

492 

6 -06 

9 08 

10-95 

10-66 

10-92 

10-59 

II -oi 

949 

7 ‘73 

5*37 

4-46 

»» ... 
Toronto . 

M q 

407 

4-70 

8*82 

10-57 

10-92 

10-62 

1018 

1 1 -01 

976 

7*51 

4*75 

3*34 

1842-1848 a 

59 ^ 

6 05 

918 

9 ‘94 

11 ‘,55 

12*34 

12-21 

1314 

10-76 

6-96 

6-32 

4*97 

Manila . 

1890-1900 a 

179 

1-09 

2*13 

3-02 

384 

3*94 

4-21 

4-89 

4*53 

1-83 

0-85 

i'33 

Trivandrum . 

1^.5.1-1864 a 

2 -06 

1-48 

0 79 

*1-67 

2-90 

3 06 

3-06 

3*64 

3*31 

1-27 

214 

2*33 

Batavia . 

1884-1899 a 

4‘i8 

4-64 

3‘57 

2 93 

2-38 

2 03 

2'3I 

3-16 

3 *80 

4*51 

4*30 

4*19 

St Helena 

1842-1847 a 

372 

.519 

4'93 

3'3«> 

2-64 

3*24 

3*42 

3*59 

2-40 

4*43 

4*03 

3*54 

Mauritius 

1876-1890 a 

5‘2 

6-1 


47 

41 

2-9 

3*4 

4*9 

5*0 

5*5 

5*6 

5 * 

Cape .... 

1841-1846 a 

5 ‘M 

8-21 

7-27 

5 00 

391 

3-21 

3*54 

4*98 

4*33 

5*96 

6*36 

5-47 

Hobart 

1641-1848 a 

11-66 

11*80 

950 

7-26 

456 

3*70 

4-61 

589 

8-24 

11 ‘OX 

12-05 

11*81 
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at the Capo of Good does not diftcr much Irora that s^n at 
Batavia. Only a biu^ie period is clearly shown. The maximum 
occurs about 8 or 9 p.m. throughout the year. The time of the 
minimum is more variable; at midsummer it occurs about 11 a.m., 
but at mkl winter three oi' four hauri> later. At Hobart the type 
varies considerably witli the seawm. In June (midwinter) a double 
period is visible. The pnncijMi minimum occurs about 8 a.m., ics 
at the Cape. But, corny»pondjng to the evouing maximum seen at 
the Cape, there is now only a secondary maximum, the principal 
maximum occurring alxnil i p.m. .\t midsummer the principal 
maximum is found— as at Kew or Greenwich — about 10 or ii a.m., 
the principal minimum about ^ p m. 

§ 18. Kvun at tropical stations a considerable seasonal change 
is usually seen in the amplitude of the diurnal inc(|uality in at least 
one of tJic mu/;mibc elements. At stations in ICunjpe, and generally 
in temperate latitudes, the amplitude varies notably in all the 
elements. Table XIXI. gives particulars of the inequality ran^c of 
decluitition derived from hourly readings at selected stations, 
arranged in order of latitude from north to south. The letters 
“ a " and “ q are used in the same sense as before. At temperate 
stations in either homi.sjdiere — tf.g..l^avlovsk, Greenwich or tlobart 
— the range in cmespicuously lai'ger in sumnicr than in winter. In 
northern temperate stations a decided miuinium i.s usually apparent 
in Decemlier. There is. on the otlujr hiuid, ajinparatively little 
variation in the range from April to August. Sumctituc.s, a.s at Kew 
and Greenwich, there is at least a suggestiou of a secondary minimum 
at midsummor. Manila and Trivandrum show a liansitiun from 
the December minimum, characteristic of the northern stations, 
to the lujie nuniinum characteristic oi tlw .soutliern, there being two 
conspicuous minima in February or March and in November or 
October. At St Helena tlwre are Iwo similar minima in May and 
Septemlier, wliilc a third apjvircnlly exists in December. 1( will be 
noticed tliat at both i’avlovsK and Kew the annual variation in the 
range is apecially prominent in the quiet day results. 

Table XIV. gives a smaller number ot data analogous to those of 
Table XIll., comprising inequality ranges for horizontal force, 
vertical force and inclination. In some cases the number of years 
from which the data were derived seems hardly sufficient to give 
a smooth annual variation. It slioiild also be noticed that unle.ss 
the same group of years is employed the data from two stations are 
not strictly comparable. The difference between tlic all and quiet 
day vertical force data at Pavlovsk is remarlcably pronounced. 
The general tendency in all the elements is to show a reduced 
range at midwinter ; but in some cases there is also a distinct 
reduction in the range at midsummer. Tliis double annual period 
i.s particularly well marked at Batavia. 

§ ig. When discussing diurnal inequalities it is sometimes con- 
venient to consider the components of the horizontal force in and 
pf.rpiuidiculw to the astronomical meridian, rather than the hori- 
zontal force and declination. If N and W be the components of H 
to astronomical north and west, and D the westerly declination, 


N ne H cos D, W n H sin D. Thus corresponding small variations 
in N, W, H and D are connected by the relations : — 

= cos D8H - H sin D5D, iW sin D5H -f H cos DBD. 

If 8H and 8D denote the departures of H and D at any hour of 
the day from their mean values, then 8N and 8W represent 
the corresponding departures of N and W from their mean values. 
In this way diurnal inequalities may be calculated for N and W 
when those for H and D are known. The formulae suppose SD 
to be expressed in absolute measure, i.r. i' of arc ha.s to be replaced 
by 0*0002909. If we take as an example a station at which ii is 
•1H5 then IISD =. *0000538 (number of minutes in SD). In other 
words, imploying 17 a.s unit of force, one replaces USD by 5*386D, 
where liD represents declination cliange expre&.sed as u.sual in 
minutes of arc. In calculating diurnal uiequalities lor N and W, 
one ought, strictly speaking, to a.ssign to 1 1 and D the exact mean 
values belonging to these elements for the month or the year being 
dealt with. For practical purpo.scs, liowcn^er, a slight departure 
from the true mean values is immaterial, and one can make use of a 
foustani value lor several successive years without .sensible error. 
A.s an example, Table XV. gives the mean diurnal inequality for the 
wholes yeai- in .N ami W at I’almouth, as calculated from the 12 years 
1891 I0 IQ02. The umt employed is I7. 

The data in Table XV. aie closely similar to corresponding Kew 
data, and are presumably fairly u|iplicable to the whole south of 
England foi the epoch eonsidfered. At Falmouth there is com- 
jmratively little seasonal variation in the type of the diurnal varia- 
tion in either N or W. The amplitude of the diurnal range varies, 
however, largely with the season, as will appear from Table XVI., 
which is ba.sed on the same 12 years as Table XV. 

Diurnal inequalities in JS and W lend themselves readily to the 
construction of wliat are known a:, uncloy dta^*rams. These are 
curves showing the direction aiid intensity at each hour el tlic day 
of the horizonud component of the distuibing fotcc to which the 
diurnal inequality may be regarded ^ due. Figs. 7 and 8, taken 
fiom the Phil. Ivans, vol. 204A, will serve as examples. They 
iHcr to the mean diurnal inequalihcs lor the months stated at 
Kew (i8qo to 1900) and Falmouth (1891 to 1902), thn k lines relating 
to Kew', thin to halmouth. NS and EW' represent the geographical 
north-south and east-west directions; their intersection aiisNvers 
to the origin (thick lines for Kew, thin for 3^'almoulh). The line 
from the origin to M represents the magnetic mendiaji. The line from 
the origin to any cross- the number indicating the corresponding 
hour counfed from midnight as repie.sents the magnitiule and 
direction at that hour of the horizontal component of the disturb- 
ing force to w'hich the diunial inequality may be a.ssigne(l. The 
cross marks the p^'inl whose rectangular co-ordinates are the values 
of 8N and 6W derived from the diurnal inequalities of these 
elements. In fig.s. 7 and 8 the distances of the points N, E, S, W 
from their corresponding origin represents 107. I'he leiidency 
to form a loop near midnight, seen in the November and December 


Table XIV.— Ranges ii 




Jan. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

H (unit 1 7) 






Pavlovsk .... 1890-1900 

a 

12 

20 

32 

46 

. II 

q 

12 

-7 

3T 

42 

Ekaterinburg . . „ 

a 

II 

1.5 

29 

37 

Kew „ 

4 

15 

17 

20 

3<> 

Toronlo .... 1843-184S 

a 

23 

21 

24 

28 

Batavia .... 1883-1898 

a 

A 9 

47 

54 

60 

St Heleua . . . 1843-1847 

a 


41 

48 

53 

Mauritius. . . . 1883-1890 

a 

21 

15 

21 

23 

Cape of ( iood Hope 1 S 4 i j 84O 

a 

13 

10 

13 

13 

Hobart .... 1842-1848 

a 

42 

43 

34 

28 

V (unit 17) 






Pavlovsk .... 1890-1900 

a 

15 

27 

29 

24 

Ekaterinburg . . ’’ 

q 

4 

5 

9 

13 

a 

10 

15 

17 

21 

Kew 1891 1900 

q 

7 

10 

20 

25 

Toronto . . . . 18.13 '848 

a 

12 

14 

17 

23 

Batavia .... 1883 1898 

a 

42 

48 

48 

45 

St Hedena . . . 1S43-1847 

a 

If) 

13 

12 

14 

Mauritius. . . . 1884-1S90 

a 

12 

x6 

18 

15 

Cape of Good Hope 1841 - i84t) 

a 

29 

47 

41 

3» 

Hobart .... 1842-1848 

a 

25 

27 

22 

23 

Inclination 


/ 

, 

, 

, 

Pavlovsk .... 1890-1900 

a 

0*97 

1*24 

2*07 

2 79 

Ekat^ninburg . . „ 

a 

0*79 

0*94 

170 

2*08 

K«w 

q 

0*98 

I’OI 


1*86 

, Toronto .... 1843.1848 

a 

T15 

0*94 

I-IQ 

1*23 

. Batavia .... 1883-.189B 


4*88 

5'22 

5 '.56 

5’02 

Cape of Good Hope 1842-1846 


I 55 

2*29 

2*23 

2*23 

Hobart .... 18^2-1848 

a 

i-OS 

; 2' 16 

1*72 

1*02 


the Diurnal Inequalities. 


May. 

1 June. 

July. 

Aug. 1 

Sept. 

Ocl. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

47 

49 

49 

44 

39 

32 

17 

11 

45 

45 

42 

40 

37 

31 

17 

10 

40 

4« 

39 

3b 

33 

•27 

13 

9 

3« 

39 

38 

38 

35 

27 

20 

II 

29 

29 

2f) 

28 

41 

25 

21 

20 

51 

48 

5<^ 

53 

58 

52 

43 

40 

46 

40 

40 

45 

41 

40 

40 

32 

20 

21 

20 

22 

20 

21 

21 

20 

15 

10 

14 

18 

21 

14 

17 

20 

19 

^7 

22 

23 

23 

35 

39 

42 

26 

20 

23 

19 

23 

20 

18 

14 

*3 

12 

13 

10 

9 

7 

5 

4 

22 

19 

20 

10 

14 

13 

11 

9 

31 

27 

28 

23 

ao 

15 

9 

6 

20 

14 

27 

32 

34 

25 

19 

18 

31 


32 

29 

41 

50 

40 

33 

13 

IT 1 

17 

IT 

17 

ii 

15 

18 

14 

13 


21 

20 

16 

13 

II 

21 

12 

14 

19 

19 

35 

33 

28 

24 

21 

22 

28 

26 

22 

23 

27 

2*72 

2*88 

2*85 

/ 

2*04 

2*52 

2*18 

/ 

I'20 

0*89 

2*25 

2*19 

2*18 

2 -08 

2*00 

1*70 

0*88 

0*09 

2*05 

2*02 

2*05 

2-15 

1*98 

1-57 

1*27 

0*63 

I3I 

1*37 

113 

I’26 

1*87 

1*10 

1*09 

105 

4*21 

4 ‘f >5 

4*24 

4*17 

513 

5’58 

4 ‘ 5 i 

3*85 

i*(»o 

1*41 


170 

1 i‘86. 

2*03 

1-55 

2*04 

t *23 

i*iO 

1*28 

1*42 

» 39 

175 

2*04 

2*10 
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Tablb XV.-^Diurnal InmtMOitiea in N. and W. at ifalmouth (unit ty), 


Hour 

1 

' 2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 1 8 

9 

lO 

II • 

la 

^ ia.m. 

+ 0 

+ 5 

-f- 5 

4- 5 

4- 6 

4- b 

4- 5!4- I 

- 6 



- 14 

- 20 

- 20 

Ip.m. 

- 17 

- I2 

- 0 

- 1 

+ 3 

+ b 

4 - 9 4- 9 

1 

4- 9 

1 4 - 8 

4- 7 

4- 7 


- 2 

-\-20 

- 2 
4-22 

“ 3 

4-17 


- 6 
4- 0 

- 9 

4.4 

- 13 ' - 17 
4 - 24-1 

- 19 

0 

1 - 1 

- 3 

- 2 

4-11 

- 2 


curves, is cl^racteristic of the winter months at Kew and E'almouth. 
Ihe shape is less variable in summer than in winter) but even in 
summer the portion answering to the hours 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. varies 
a good deal. The object of presenting the Kew and Falmouth 
curves side by side is to emphasize the close resemblance between 
the magnetic phenomena at places in similar latitudes, though 
over 200 miles apart' and exhibiting widely different ranges for 
their meteorological elements. With considerable change of lati- 
tude, however the shape of vector diagrams changes largely. 

§ 20. Any diurnal inequality can be analysed into a series of 
Fourier harmonic terms whose periotls are 24 hours and sub- 

Serlea, multiples thereof. The senes may be expressed in either 

of the equivalent forms : - 

Ui cos / -f 6, sin / -1- fl.j cos -|- 63 sin 21 + . . . (i) 

sin (I oj) "h Cg sin (2/ -i“ «g) + • ♦ • • (ii) 


months of one year, or for the Jaauary8,o^ ,i^ aeriea 
of years, wo have only to take then arithm^ti/c mieiuus 
to obtain the corresponding constants for mw 
diurnal inequality of the year, or for the diurnal is: 
equality of the average January of the series of yeax%. 
This, however, is obviously not true of the c or a con- 
stants, unless the phase angle is absolutely unchanged 
throughout the contributory months or years. This is a 
point requiring careful attention, because when giving 
values of c and a for the whole )mar some authorities 
give the arithmetic mean of the r's and as calculated from the 
diurnal inequalities of the individual months of the year, others 
give the values obtained for c and a from the mean diivnal inequality 
of the whole year. The former method ineviti^ly supplies a 
larger value for c than the latter, supposing a to vary with the 
season. At some observatories, e.g. Greenwich and Batavia, it has 
long L»cen customary to publish every year values of the Fourier 
coeilicients for each month, and to include other elements besides 
tlic declination. For a thoroughly satisfactory comparison of 
diilerent stations, it is necessary to have data from one and the same 
epoch ; and preferably tliut epoch should include at least one 
11 -year poriocl. There are, however, few stations which can supply 
the data required for such a compari.son and we have to make 
I he best of what is available. Information is naturally most 
copious for the declination. For this element £. Engolenburg 
gives values of fg, Cj, and of aj, 03, og, for each month of 


Table XVI.— Ranges in Diurnal Inequalitica at Falmouth (unit 17). 



Jan. 

I'ob. 

N. i 2T 
W. I 20 

1 

23 

24 


Mar. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. i Nov. 

1 

Dec. 

.30 

39 

39 

37 

37 

39 

36 

1 32 1 24 

15 

46 

54 

55 

55 

54 

56 

51 

1 39 ! 2.| 

15 


In both forms I denotes time, counted usually from midnight, one 
hour of time being interpreted as 15” of angle. Form (i) is that 
utilized in actually calculating the constants a, ti,.. . Once the a,b,... 
constants are known, the c, a, .. . constants are at once derivable 
from the formulae 

tan (tji = Ofiilbtt ! Cn = /sin = 6„/cos a„ = 

Tlie a, 6, a constants are called sometimes Fourier, sometimes 
Bessel coefficients. 

By taking a sufficient number of terms a series can always be 
obtained which will represent any set of diurnal inequality figures; 
but unless one can obtain a close approach to the observational 


the year for about 50 stations, ranging from 
Fort Rae (62® 0' N. lat.) to Cape Horn (55*’ 5' S. 
lat.). From the results for individual sta- 
tions, Engelenburg derives a series of means 
which he regards as representative of 1 1 diiler- 
ent zones of latitude. His data for individual 
stations refer to difierent epochs, and some 
are based on only one year's ol»ervatu)na. 
The onginal observations also differ in reliability; thus the results 
are of somewhat unequal value. The mean results for Engelenburg’s 
zones must naturally have some of the sources of uncertainty reduced ; 
but then the fundamental idea represented by the arrangement tn 
zones is open to question. The majority of the data in Tal^ XVI 1 . 
are taken from Engelenburg, but the phase angles have been altered 
so as to apply to westerly declination. The stations are arranged in 
order of latitude from north to south; in a few instances results are 
given for (juiet days. The figures represent in all cases arithmetic 
means derived from the 12 monthly values. In the table, so fax as is 
known, the local mean time of the observatory has been employed. 
This is a point requiring attention, because most observatories 


Jvme. July. 



figures Irom the terms possessing the periods 24, 12, 8 and 6 hours 
the physical significance and general utility of the analysis is some- 
what problematical. In the case of the magnetic elements, the 24 
and 12 hour terms .are usually much the more important; the 
24-hour term is generally, but by no means always, the larger of 
the two. The c constants give the amplitudes of the harmonic 
terms or waves, the a constants the phase angles. An advance 
of 1 hour in the time of occurrence of the first (and subsequent, if 
any) maximum and minimum answers to an increase of 15* in a. 
of 30“ in og, of 45“ in 03, of 60’ in a4 and so on. In the case 01 
magnetic elements the phase angles not infrequently possess a 
somewhat large annual variation. It is thus essential for a minute 
study of the phenomena at any station to carry out the analysis 
for the different seasons of the year, and preferably for the individual 
months. If the a and b constants are ^own far all the individual 


employ Greenwich time, or time based on Greenwich or some other 
national observatory, and any departure from local time enters Into 
the values of the constants. The data for Victoria Land refer to 
the “ Discovery's " 1902-1903 winter quarters, where the declination, 
taken westerly, was about 207*’5. 

As an example of the significance of the phase angles in Table 
XVII., take the ordinary day data for Kew. The times of occur- 
rence of the maxima are given by t -f- 234* » 450® for the a4-hour 
term, 2t -j- 39*7 = 90* or « 450" for the 12-hour term, and' so on, 
taking an hour in t as equivalent to 15®. 

Thus the times of the maxima are 

24-hour term, 2 h. 24 p ni.; 12-hour term, i h. 41 m. a.m, 
and p.m. “ 

8-nour term, 4 h. 41 m. a.m., o h. 41 m. p.m., and 8 h. 41 m, pm. 

6-hour term, o h. 33 to. a.to. and p.xn., and 6 h. 33 m. a.m. and p.m. 
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The minima, or extreme easterly positions in the waves, lie midway 
between successive maxima. All four terms, it will be seen, have 
maxima at some hour between oh. 30m. and 2h. 30m. p.m. They 
thus reinforct one another strongly from i to 2 p.m., accounting 
for the prominence of the maximum in the early afternoon, 

November. December. 






I midsummer, in addition to one near midwinter. On the other hand, 
I the phase angle phenomena vary much lor the different element.^, 
j The 24-hour term, for instance, has its maximum earlier in winter 
than in summer in the case of the declination and vertical force, 
but the exact reverse holds for the inclination and the horizontal 
force. 

'I able XVIll. — Kew Declination : Amplitudes and Phase Angles 
(local mean time). 


(From yV//', /tatis.) 


Fig. 8. 


'Hu* utility of a Fourier analysis depends largely on whether the 
several terms have a definite phy.sical signihcdiice. If the 24-hour 
and 12-hour terms, for instance, represent the action of forces who.se 
distril)uti«)ii over the earth or whose seasonal vanation is essen- 
tially difterent, then the analysis helps to distinguish these forces, 
and may assist in their being tracked to their ultimate source. 
Suppose, for example, one had reason to think the magnetic diurnal 
variation due to some meteorological phenomenon, c.g, heating of 
the earth's atmosphere, then a comparison of Fourier coefiicients, 
if .sucli existed, for the two sets of phenomena would be a powerful 
method of investigation. 


Month. 


Cj,. 

Cj,. 

C4. 


O.J. 

«;i' 

0,. ] 


f 





0 

0 

0 ; 

Janua’*y . . 

179 

o‘86 

041 

027 

251*2 

29*8 

254 

64 

I'cbruury . . 

2-41 

ITI 

o‘57 

030 

242*0 

27 7 

235 

39 , 

March . . . 

3 ’05 

1-98 

111 

0‘45 

233'2 

30*1 

223 

49 1 

April . . . 

3'35 

2-48 

1*17 

0-39 

224*8 

39 ’2 

228 

61 

May . . . 

3’57 

2-38 

o'87 

017 

221*3 

50‘8 

245 

89 1 

Tune . . . , 

3‘«3 

2 ‘39 1 

074 

1 005 

1 212*0 

1 4f>7 

239 

72 ' 

July ... 

372 

2 30 

077 

1 o-ii 

1 214*0 

48*1 

233 

^ i 

August . . i 

3'b4 

2 ‘43 

I 05 

j 018 

228 ‘2 

57-2 

244 

.51 1 

September . | 

3 ■3.') 

2 02 

I 04 

i 0-35 

1 230*9 

1 55 ‘3 

245 

70 1 

October . . 

2 09 

i-tiy j 

; o ‘92 

1 048 

240*1 

3.5 -b 

235 

(>5 ' 

November . I 

i ‘94 1 

lot) 1 

0-51 

! 0 32 

248*3 1 

28*3 

247 

01 1 

• December . j 

l‘6i 

o'8l 

0*35 

0*20 

i 2.5.5 -1 

22*0 

243 1 

5 b 1 


Taiilk XVll.— Amplitudes and Phase .\ngles for Diurnal Inequality of 
Declination. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Cp 

Ca- 

r.,. 

^' 4 - 

Op 



o^. 

Fort Rae (all) . 

1882-188; 

i 8*49 

822 

I ’99 

207 

i 5 b *5 

41*9 

308 

TO4 

„ (quiet) . 

,, 

9*09 

4.51 

^ ‘.5 2 

073 

l()(r5 

37‘5 


3.59 

Ekatonnbu^ . 

T841- 1802 

2 ‘57 

l*8i 

b ‘73 

0 22 

223 *3 

7 ‘4 

204 

351 

I^otsdam .... 

1890-1899 

2*8I 

1*90 

0‘S \ 

0*31 

239-9 

32 *0 

237 

49 

Kew (ordinary) 

1890-1900 

2*91 

1‘79 

0 79 

0*27 

234 0 

. 39*7 

239 

57 

Kew (quiet) . 

,, 

2 ‘37 

1*82 

o-go 

030 

2273 

12*1 

240 

55 

Falmouth (quiet) 

1891-1902 

2*18 

1*82 

otjT 

0*29 

22t»*2 

l <>-5 

238 

50 

Parc St Maur 

1883-1899 

2*70 

1*87 

085 

0 JO 

238*9 

32 -.S 

235 

95 

Toronto .... 

1842-1848 

2*65 

2 '34 

1 *00 


2137 

34 '9 

238 

3 . 5 ‘> 

Washington . 

1840-1842 

2*38 

I'Ho 

o *(.5 

<->•33 

223*0 

2()0 

223 

53 

Manila 

1890-1900 

^’’53 

0*58 

‘>•43 

0*17 

2 t) 0*3 

59*7 

22t) 

89 

'rrivandriim . 

1853-181*4 

b '54 

o- 4 () 

0’29 

010 

289*0 

49O 


IT4 

Batavia .... 

1883-1899 

080 

0-88 

0 

()-i 3 

3.32 0 

103*2 

5 

2 j() 

St. Helena . 

1842-1847 

o‘()8 

Ot)I 

003 

‘’•34 

275*8 

171*4 

27 

244 

Mauritius 

I 870 1890 

0 80 

111 

o- 7 () 

0-22 

21*0 

^727 

350 

! i(>i 

C, of (1, Hope . 

1841 184^) 

115 

1 113 

n-8o 

0 35 

2877 

150*0 

351 

! 193 

Melbourne . 

1858 1 80 A 

2 52 

2 4.5 

1-23 

0 35 

27*4 

I7O7 

9 

|l 93 

Hobart .... 

1841 1848 

2*29 

2*15 

0-87 

0*32 

33 ’b 

170*8 

349 

1185 

S. Georgia . 

1882 ^1883 

2 -M 

1*28 

o‘ 7 (> 

0-31 

30*3 

t 85'3 

7 

1 180 

Victoria Land (all) . 

I 902-1 903 

20 51 

4*Si 

1 -21 

1-32 

15H7 

jot) 9 

292 

303! 

,, (quieter) 


1 *5 34 

4 ‘^5 

jl '24 

l*l8 

103*8 

3129 

2 ()T 

1 


§ 21. Fourier coefficients of cour.se often vary much with the sea.son 
of the year. In the case ol the declination this is especially true 
of the phase angles at tropical stations To enter on details for a 
number of stations would unduly occupy space. A fair idea of the 
variability in the case of declination in temperate latitudes may be 
derived from Table XVI II., which gives monthly value.s for ivew 
derived from ordinary days of an xi-year period 1890-1Q00, 

Fourier analysis has been api>lied 'to the diurnal inequalitie.s of 
I he other magnetic elements, but more sparingly. Such results are 
illustrated by Table XIX., which contains data derived from quiet 
days at Kew from i8go to iqoo. Winter includes November to 
Februtiry, Summer May to August, and liquinox the remaining 
four months. In this case th^ data are derived from mean diurnal 
inequalities for the season specified. In the case of the r or ampli- . 
tude coefficients the unit is i' fori (inclination), and 17 forH and V ! 
(horizontal and vertical force) . At Kew the seasonal variation in the j 
amplitude is fairly similar for all the elements The 24-hour and 1 
12 nour terms tend to be largestUlcar midsummer, and least near 
midwinter; bul the R-hoiir and 6-hour lurms have two well-marked 
maxima near the equinoxes, and a clearly marked minimum near ' 


§ 22. U .secular change proceeded uniformly throughout the year, 
the value E„ of any element at the middle of the nth month of the 
year would be connected with li, the mean value for the 
whole year, by the formula (2n — i3).s724, iS$quMUty 

where .s' is the secular change per annum. For the pre- 
.sent purpose, difference in the lengths of the months may be neglected. 
If one applies to E„ — E the correction —(2» — 13)5/24 one eliminates 
a regularly progressive secular change; what remains is known as 
the annual tnequalUy. If only a short period of years is dealt with, 
irregularities in the secular change from year to year, or errors of 
observation, may obviously simulate the eliect of a real annual in- 
equality. Fwcii when a long series of years is included, there is 
always a possibility of a spurious inequality arising from annual 
variation in the instruments, or from annual change in 
tlie conditions of observation. J. Lizuar,'-’^ from a .study 
of data from a number of stations, arrived at certain mean 
results for the annual inequalities in declination and incli- 
nation in the northern and southern hemispheres, and 
J. Hann'-" has more recently dealt with Liznar's and 
newer re.sults. 'lable XX. gives a variety ol data, incliid 
ing the mean results given by Liznar and llanii In the 
case of declination -f denotes westerly position; in the 
case ol inclination it denotes a larger dip (whether the 
inclination be north or south). According to Liznar 
declination in summer is to the west of the iiormal posi 
tion in both hemispheres. The phenomena, how'evei, at 
Parc St Maur are, it will be seen, the exact opposite ol 
What Liznar regarrls as normal ; and whil.st tlie Potsdam 
results resemble his mean in type, the range of the in- 
equality there, as at Parc St Maur, is relatively small. 
Of the three sets of data given for Kew the first two an- 
derived in a similar way to those lor (ithcr stations; the 
first set arc ba.sed on quiet days only, the second on all 
bul highly disturbed days Both these sets of results 
are fairly similar in type to the Parc St Maur results, 
but giv(* larger ranges; they are thus even more opposed 
to Liznar’s normal type. The last set of data for Kew 
IS of a special kind. During the ii years i8qo to iqik> 
the Kew declination magnetograph showed to within P 
the exact secular change as derived from the absolute 
observations; also, if any annual variation existed 
in the position of the base lines of Ihe curves it was 
exceedingly small. Thus the accumulation of the daily non-cytlic 
changes shown by the curves should closely represeni the combined 

Taut.f, XIX. - Kew Diurnal Inequality* Amplitude.s and Phase 
Angles (local mean time). 


[Winter . 
Equinox 
Summer 

[Winter . 
|H| Equinox 
( Summer 

["Winter . 
I V-j Equinox 
( Summer 


Cp 


h - 

c,. 

a,. 


a... 



i 



0 



0 

0*240 0*222 

0104 

0*076 

2500 

91*8 

344 

194 

0*()OI 

1 0*290 

0*213 

0*127 

290*3 

I 35'5 

4 

207 

o* 8 ox 

1 0*322 

0*172 

0070 

312*5 

155-5 

39 

238 

3*02 

3-86 

I *81 

I13 

82*9 

277-3 

154 

6 

10*97 

1 5-87 

3*32 

1*84 

109*6 

393-5 

107 

10 

I 4'83 

0*23 

' 

2 ‘35 

0-95 

130*3 

3 lb *5 

199 

41 

2*40 

, 

1O7 

o* 8 () 

0*42 

153-9 

300*8 

108 

280 

0*15 

470 , 

2*51 

0*94 

117*2 ! 

272-3 1 

99 

289 

8*03 

0-45 . 

224 

o ‘55 

122*0 , 

272*4 1 

100 1 

285 
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effects of secular change and annual inequality. Eliminating the 
secular change, we arrive at an annual ineq^uality, ba^ on all days 
of the year including the highly disturbed. It is this annual in- 
equality which appears under the heading s. It is certainly very 
unlike the annual inequality derived in the usual way. Whether the 
difference is to be wholly assigned to the fact that highly disturbed 
days contribute in the one case, but not in the other, is a question 
for future research. 

In the case of the inclination, Liznar found that in both hemispheres 
the dip (north in the northern, south in the southern hemisphere) 
was larger than the normal when the sun was in perihelion, correspond- 
ing to an enhanced value of the horizontal force in summer in the 
northern hemisphere. 

In the case of annual inequalities, at least that of the declination, 
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also in the case of the horizontal force — at least in the case of the 
annual term—both at Kew and Falmouth. The phenomena at the 
two stations show a remarkably close parallelism. At both, and 
this is true also of the absolute ranges, the maximum of the annual 
term falls in all cases near midsummer, the minimum near mid- 
winter. The maxima of the 6-month terms fall near the equinoxes. 

§ 24. Allusion has already been made in § 14 to one point which 
requires fuller discussion. If we take a European station such as 
Kew, the general character of, say, the declination does Atmatuu 
not vary very much with the season, but still it does 
vary. The principal minimum of the day, for instance, 
occurs from one to two hours earlier in summer than in winter. Let us 
suppose for a moment that all the days of a month are exactly alike, 
the difference in type between successive months coming in per 


Table XX. — Annual Inequality. 


Declination. 

Inclination. 


Liznar, 
N. Hemi- 
sphere. 

Potsdam, 
1891 1906. 

Parc St 
Maur, 
1888-1897. 

Kev 

/ (1 890-1 c 

0. 

ioo). 

$. 

Batavia, 

1883.1893. 

Mauritius. 

Liznar & 
Hann's 
mean. 

Potsdam. 

Parc St 
Maur. 

Kew. 

January 

/ 

• 0*25 

4- 0-04 

+ froi 

/ 

o-o8 

+ 003 

4- 0 32 

4 0-23 

/ 

+ 006 

4- 0-49 

4- 0 32 

/ 

4- 0'44 

- 0 03 

February 

- 0 54 

- 0*11 

000 

+ 0-48 

4- 0-25 

- 0 20 

4 0-19 

4 - 0 29 

4- 0 39 

+ o‘ 5 (> 

+ 0*29 

- 0*07 

March 

- 0 27 

+ 0*04 

+ 017 

4 - 0‘03 

f 0 05 

- I 02 

0*12 

4 o’27 

+ 0‘20 

4- 0-38 

4 01 3 

4 - 0-55 

April 

- 

+ 010 

4- 012 

- 0-31 

- 014 

- 0 90 

- o il 

4- 0 30 

- o’oS 

- 0*02 

- 013 

4- O'lfi 

May 

-f O't'9 

-1 0-07 

- o il 

- o'.i 9 

• 028 

4 0-29 

- 0'30 

4- o’o8 

- 0*43 

- 0 29 

- o ’37 

- 015 

June 

+ 0-46 

+ 0-13 

- 014 

- 0*47 

- 0 39 

4- 078 

• 013 

- 0*19 

- 0 70 

' 077 

- 0 59 

- 0*33 

July 

+ 048 

+ o'l4 

- 0 T7 

- 0*30 

- 013 

4 - 0 44 

- 0 08 

- 0*44 

- 072 

• 067 

- 0-27 

- 0-13 

August 

-1 f »*47 

+ oil 

4- 0 0 1 

+ 008 

4- 0 0 5 

4- 0 52 

- 018 

- 0*38 

- 0 47 

- 0 23 

- 0'05 

- 0*19 

September 

4 * 0 31 

+ O’OI 

000 

4- 0 29 

4- 0 24 

- 0*02 

4 - 0 06 

- 0*06 

- 0‘0(> 

4 - 016 

4 O'OI 

4. 0-20 

October 

- 0.07 

- O'll 

4 0*09 

+ 000 

+ 001 

- 0*26 

+ 003 

- 0 04 

4 - 0-31 

4- 0 27 

4 - 0*19 

0-00 

November 

- 0-30 

- 0'28 

- {ro3 

4- 017 

4- 0 11 

- 0 02 

4- o-o8 

- O OI 

4- 0 51 

-f 0*30 

4 - 0'43 

4 - 018 

December 

- 

- 014 

4 - 

+ O -20 

4 - 0*23 

4- 0 05 

4 - 0*35 

4 - 0‘o6 

4 - o- 3,5 

4 019 

4- 0*24 

- 0’29 

Range 

1*02 

042 


1 0-95 

0*64 

180 

o ()5 

074 

I 27 

l ’33 

103 

0*88 1 


it is a somewhat .suggestive fact that the range seems to become less 
as wc pas.s from older to more recent results, or from shorter to longer 
periods of years. Thus for Paris from 1821 to i8.^o Arago deduced 
a range of 2' 9". Quiet days at Kew from 1890 to 1894 gave a range 
ol I '-2, while at Potsdam Ludeling got a range 30 % larger than that 
in TaWe XX. when considering the .shorter period 1891-1899. Up 
to the present, few individual results, if any, can claim a very hign 
degree of certainty. With improved instruments and methods it 
may be different in the future. 

§ 23. The inequalities in Table XX. may be analysed — as has in 
fact been done by llann — in a series of Fourier terms, whose periods 
are tne year and its submultiples. Fourier senes can 
Aanual formed representing the annual variation in the 

variatloa ^ amplitudes of the regular diurnal inequality, and its 
Wcl*atH component 24-honr, 12-hour, &c. waves, or of the 
® ® amplitude of the absolute daily range (§ 24). To secure 

the highest theoretical accuracy, it would be necessary in calculating 
the Fourier coefficients to allow for the fact that the " months “ 
from which the observational data are derived arc not of uniform 
length. The mid- times, however, of most months of the year are 
but .slightly displaced from the position they would occupy if the 
12 month.s were exactly equal, and the.se displacements are u.sually 
neglected. The loss of accuracy cannot be but trifling, and the 
simplification is considerable. 

The Fourier scries may be repre.sented by 

I’, sin {t -}- 0,) + sin {2i + , 

where t is time counted from the beginning of the year, one month 
being taken as the equivalent of 30", represent the amplitudes, 
and Oj, ^2 phase angles of the first two terms, whose periods 
are respectively 12 and 6 months. Table XXI. gives the values of 
these coefficients in the case of the range of the regular diurnal 
inequality for certain specified elements and periods at Kew 2=* 
and Falmouth. 23 ft In the case of P^ and P.2 the unit is i' for D and 
1 , and 1 7 for H and V. M denotes the mean value of the range for 
the 12 months. The letters q and o represent quiet and ordinary day 
results. S max. means the years 1892-1893, with a mean sun spot 
frequency of 75*0. S min. for Kew means the years 1890, 1189 and 
1900 with a mean sun spot frequency of 9b; for Falmouth it means 
the years 1899 -1902 with a mean sun spot frequency of 7-25. 

Increase in O, or 6,^ means an earlier occurrence of the maximum 
or maxima, i* answering roughly to one day in the case of the 12- 
month term, and to half a day in the case of the 6-month term. 
P,/M and P^/M both increase decidedly as we pass from years of 
many to years of few sun spots; i.e. relatively considered the range 
of the regular diurnal inequality is more variable throughout the 
year when sun spots are few than when they are many. 

The tendency to an earlier occurrence of the maximum as we pass 
from quiet days to ordinary days, or from years of sun spot minimum 
to years of sun spot maximum, which appears in the table, appears 


saltum. Suppose further that having formed twelve diurnal inequal- 
ities from the days of the individual months of the year, we deduce 
a mean diurnal inequality for the whole year by combining these 
twelve inequalities and taking the mean. The Imurs of maximum 
and minimum being different for the twelve constituents, it is 
obvious that the resulting maximum will normally be less than the 
arithmetic mean of the twelve maxima, and the resulting minimum 
(arithmetically) less than the arithmetic mean of the twelve minima. 
The range — or algebraic excess of the maximum over the minimum — 
in the mean diurnal inequality for the year is thus normally less thwi 
the arithmetic mean of the twelve ranges from diurnal inequalities 
for the individual months. Further, as we shall see later, there arc 
I differences in type not merely between the different months of the 
j year, but even between the same months in different years. Thus 
the range of the mean diurnal inequality for, say, January based 
1 on the combined observations of, say, eleven Januarys may be and 
! generally will be slightly less than th^ arithmetic mean of the 
i ranges obtained from the j anuarys separately. At Kew, for instance, 
i taking the ordinary days of the ii years 1890-1900, the arithmetic 
I mean of the diurnal inequality ranges of declination from the 132 
I months treated independently was 8' *52, the mean range from the 
j 12 months of the year (the eleven Januarys being combined into one, 


Table XXI. — ^Annual Variation of Diurnal Inequality Range. 
Fourier Coefficients. 




Pi. 

P.,. 

Oy 

Bij. 

P./M. 

Pa/M. 

Kew 

l>0 

. 3 -.30 

094 

279“ 

280** 

040 

on 

1890-1900 


3-81 

1*22 

275’ 

273" 

0-47 

015 


k 

0.67 

016 

264" 

269” 

0-42 

010 


13-6 

30 

269“ 

261* 

0*48 

oil 


V, 

117 

22 

282" 

242“ 

0*63 

012 

S max. 

Kew 

4 '50 

1-26 

277" 

282“ 

0-47 

O' 1 3 

D, 

Falmouth 

410 

1.40 

277' 

286“ 

0*43 

015 

S min. 

Kew 

. 3 -. 3.5 

I'lO 

274“ 

269'’ 

049 

0*16 

D, 

]''almouth 

.319 

114 

275" 

277'^ 

049 

017 


and so on) was 8''44, but the mean range from the whole 4000 odd 
' days superposed was only 8'*o3. Another consideration is this: 
I a diurnal inequality is usually based on hourly readings, and the 
j range deduced is thus an under-estimate unless the absolute 
maximum and minimum both happen to come exactly at an hour. 
These considerations would alone suffice to show that the absolute 
I range in individual days, i-e. the difference between the alge- 
braically largest and least values of the element found any 
' time during the 24 hours, must on the average exceed the 
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range iu the mean diurnal inequality for the year, however 
this latter in formed. Other oau.ses, moreover, are at work 
tending in the same direction. Even in central Euroix;, the 
magnetic curves for individual days of an ordinary inontJi often 
diher widely amongst Uiemselves, and sliow maxima and minima at 
difierent times of the day. In high latitudes, the variation from day 
to day is sometimes so groat lliat mere eye inspection of magneto- 
graph curves may leave oue witli but little idea as to the probable 
shape of the resultant diurnal curve for the monfh. Tabic XXII. 
gives the arithmetic moan of the absolute daily rangc.s from a few 
stations. The values whicJi it assigns to the year are the arithmetic 


§ 25. The variability of the absolute daily range of declination is 
illustrated by Tabic XXIII^, whiclt contains data lor Kew derived 
from all days of the ii*-year peiriod xS9o~i9oo. It gives the total 
number of times during tlie ii years when the absolute range lay 
within the limits sjiecified at the heads of the fust nine columns of 
figures. The two remaining columns give the arillinH-Uc means of 
tJic five largest and the five least absolute ranges encountered each 
month. The moan of the twelve monthly diurnal inequality ranges 
li'oni ordinary days was only S ’44, but the absolute range during the 
n years exceeded 20' on 402 days, 15' on 119O days, and 10' on 2784 
days, i.e. on 6g days out of uve^ 100. 


Tablb XXn,— Mean Absolute Daily Ranges (Units i' for Declination, 17 for H and V). 


Dvdinaliov. 


Pavlovsk .... 
Ekaterinburg: 

Kew. All days . 

,, Ordinary da . 

,, Quiet ,, 
Zi-ka-wei 
Mauritius 

1 Tlovhontal fori r 

I Pavlovsk , . . . , 

I JCkaterniburg . . . , 

Mauritius . . . . , 


Vertical ftvru. 

I’avlovsk .... 
Ekaterinburg . . 

Mauritius .... 


Jan. 


1 V42 

7 .13 
J 1 K) 
1014 
O 12 
3-«8 
0-93 


52 'I 
33 2 
MV 


27‘0 

17‘4 

17T 


Feb. 

i Mar. 

April, 1 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

! Oct. 

1 Nov. 

17 -20 

! 

i 

17-^5 

i ' 

17-76 

1 15-91 

10-89 

16-57 

1675 

157“ 

i 13'87 


11-90 

12*89 ! 

T.V‘M , 

1 i3 ‘ '3 

1 12-78 

12-21 

11 '23 

9 4-1 

! 7 ’80 

lyhg 

1593 

15 00 

14-90 

1 I3*b5 

14 -I 

14-22 

1457 

14-07 

11-71 

11-87 

14 19 

14-24 

T3-J^5 

13-26 

13 47 

13-67 

13-71 

13-10 

10-40 

757 

10-59 

1 1 -84 

12-09 

95 

11-60 

11 93 

ro-Sf) 

9-16 

6*54 

3-^5 

6*22 

7-04 

7*15 

7-40 

777 

8-09 

073 

4-(»8 

2-91 

7 79 

7-1I 

5 75 

4-87 

1 

•r"3 

1 

4 3b 

6-00 1 


6 71 

6-99 

74-5 

7QI 

801 

86-2 

70-0 

So ‘7 

77'6 

767 

67'3 

557 


48-4 

517 


541 

59 7 

517 

49-3 

441 

34 T 

35‘> 

39-2 

37 ^ 

35 

34 I 

338 

34 5 

36 '6 

37‘4 

37-8 

50-4 

547 

43*2 

45*3 

.34-8 

42-1 

35*5 

42 '5 

37 ‘5 

33*5 

29-0 

2Q-2 

301 

29-6 

27-6 

29-6 

26 I 

25-2 

22 I 

1*9 '6 

1<J5 

20-1 

i7’3 

16-5 

155 

17-1 

220 

22-7 

19-4 

10-7 


Dec. 

\ Year. 

1^37 

15 ’99 

6-85 

10-72 

9 So 

13*57 

9-00 

12-58 

5 ‘oS 

0 ’('T 

2-52 

' 5 * 9 H 

6-78 

013 

45*9 

71 •« 

29*3 

4 ()-o 

35'3 

35 ‘9 

^‘5 

39‘3 

10-4 

24-9 

15 2 

18-2 


means of the 12 niotilhlv values. The Mauritius data are for diOer- 
ent periods, viz. decUnatiou 1875, 1880 and i88j to 1890, horizontal 
force 1883 to 1890, vertical force 1884 to iBgo. The other data 
are all for the perio<l 1890 to 1900. 

A comparison of the absolub'- ranges in Table XXIl. with the 
incipiality ranges fur the same stations derivable from Tables VIll. 
to X. is most instructive. At Mauritius the ratio of the absolute 
to the inequality range is for D 1*38, for H 170, and for V 1*19. 
At Pavlovsk the corresponding ratios are much larger, viz. 2'i6 for 
I.>, 2*43 for F, and 2*05 for V. The declination data for Kew in 
Table XX 11. illustrate other |)oints. The first sot of data are derived 
from all days of the year. The .second omit the liiglUy disturbed 
days. The tliird answer to the 5 days a iiiuiiUi selected as typically 
quiet The yearly moan absolute rai^e from ordmary days at Kew 
in Table XXII. is i *49 times the mean inoquaUty range in Table Vlll. ; 
comparing individual months the ratio of ilia absolute to the in- 
equality range varies from 2*06 in January to 1*21 in June. Even 
confining ourselves to the quiet days at Kew, which are free from any 
but the most trifling disturbances, we find that the mean absolute 
range for the year is i -20 times the arithmetic mean of tlicj im qiiality 
ranges for the individual months of the year, and 1*22 times the 
range from the mean diurnal inequality for the y<?ar. In tliis case 
the ratio of the absolute to the inequality range varie.s fiom I’ss in 
December to only 1*09 in May. 


8 26. Magnetic phenomena, both regular and irregular, at any shi lion 
vary from year to year. The extent of tins vanatain is illustiaicd 
in Tables XXIV. and XXV., both relating to the period 
X890 to 1900.*’'^’ 'J'able XXIV. gives the amplitudes of J®'*"®®* 
tile regular diurnfii inequality in the elements stated at 
the head of the columns. The ordmary day declination 
data (Dff | ftir Kew represent aritlimctic means from the twelve 
months 01 the year; the other data all answer to tlu' mean diurnal 
inequality lor the whole year. Table XXV. give.s the arithmetic 
means for each year of the absolute daily range, of the monthly 
range (or diflerencc between the highest and lowest values in the 
month), and of the yearly range (or difference between the highest 
and lowest values of the yctijr). The numerals attached h» the yenrs 
in these tables indicate their order as regards sun-spot frequency 
according to Wolf and Woifer (see Aurora Pol^vkis), 1893 being 
the year of largest frequency, and i8qo tluil of least. Tlie differ- 
ence in siin-.spot frequency between 1897 and 1898 was microscopic; 
the diflerences between 1890, 1900 and 1899 were small, and tliose 
between 1893, 1894 and 1892 were not very large. 

'J‘he years 1892-1895 rei)resent high sun-spot frequency, wJiile 
1890, 1899 and 1900 represent low frequency. Table XXfV. shows 
that 1892 to 1895 were in all cases distinguished by the large size of 
the mequality ranges, and 1890, 1899 and 1900 by the small size. 
The range in 1893 is usually the largest, and tliough the H and V 


Table XXII I — Absolute Daily Range of Declination at Kew. 



Number of occasions during 

1 years when absolute range was : — 



Meanb from the 5 
and 5 least ranges of the 
month on the average of 
xt years. 


0' to 5'. 

5' to 10'. 

lo' to 15'. 

15' to 20'. 

20' to 25'. 

25' to 30'. 

p'l0 35 '. 

35' to 40'. 

over 40'. 

5 largest. 

5 least. 

January . ... 

I'Vbruary 

March . ’ 

April 

May 

I 

145 

99 

72 

69 

84 

138 

37 

51 

61 

24 

20 

32 

rl 

21 

4 

4 

8 

J 

I 

I 

8 

7 

22 go 

27 21 
29-87 

5 ’<7 
6*55 
8*93 

0 

43 

167 

73 

27 

10 

6 

3 

I 

23-69 

10-31 

0 

57 

157 

85 

20 

12 

3 

0 

7 

25‘X6 

9 50 

June 

July 

August ... 
September .... 

October 

November .... 
December .... 

0 

56 

185 

67 

15 

1 

3 

I 

2 

19-92 

ok 

0 

0 

1 

1 3 1 

, 42 

i J 

59 

37 

68 

103 

140 

i(»f) 

185 

202 

*53 

111 

81 

56 

70 

75 

71 

% 

29 

*4 

22 

19 

34 

*4 

14 

5 

I 

5 

10 

9 

7 

2 

2 

4 

II 

8 

I 

2 

0 

5 

2 

5 

1 

4 

2 

4 

0 

I 3 
i 3 

22- 49 
21-27 
24’55 

23- 92 
23-58 

20 43 

996 

10*05 

9*52 

8-01 

5-64 

436 

Totals 

i«8 

1^45 

1588*^ 

714 

261 

9" 

56 

25 

42 

1 
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ranges at Ekaterinburg ate larger in 1892 than in 1893, the excess 
is trifling. The phenomena apparent in Table XXIV. are lairly 
representative; other stations and other periods associate large 
inequality ranges with high sun-spot frequency. The diurnal 
inequality ran^e it should be noticed is comparatively little influenced 
by irregular disturbances. Coming to Tabic XXV., wc have ranges 
of a dificrent character. The absolute range at Kew on quiet days 
is almost as littie influenced by irregularities as is the range of the 
diurnal inequality, and in its case tiie phenomena are very similar 
to those observed in Table XXIV. As we pass from left to right 
in Table XXV., the influence of disturbance incroases. Simul- 
taneously with this, the parallehsm with sun-spot frequency is loss 
close. 1 he entries relating to 1892 and 1894 become more and more 

Table XXIV. — Ranges of Diurnal Inequalities. 



Pavlovsk. 

Ekaterinburg. 

Kew. 


D. 

1. 

H. 

I). 

I. 

H. 

V. 




IV 




y 


/ 

7 

7 

n 

■ 

7 



<>’32 

i ’33 

22 

5*83 

1-05 

18 

9 

6‘90 


20 

7*32 

iSgie 

7 ’ 3 X 

179 

30 

6-85 

1-38 

25 

14 

8 04 

1-52 

28 

8'48 

18923 

875 

2'21 

37 

7’74 

172 

32 

19 

9 ’50 

1 ‘(>6 

31 

9-85 

18931 


2-24 

38 

8-83 

I *80 

31 

17 

10 06 

i-gO 

35 

1074 

18942 

8 - 5 « 

2-17 

3 « 

7-80 

l’ 7 .i 

30 

17 

9’32 

1*94 

34 

980 

18951 

8-22 

2'o8 

33 

7*29 

I ’04 

28 

15 

8’59 

1 lib 

30 

9*54 

189G5 

7’^9 1 

177 

29 

650 

1*38 

25 

15 

7’77 

1-31 

25 

8-50 

18979 

679 

i ’59 

20 

O-oi 

I'lO 

21 

12 

671 

114 

22 

776 

18987 

6-25 

i’ 5 (> 

26 

5 ’ 7 <> 

119 

21 

11 

6-85 

107 

21 

7’59 

i 899 fl 

0*02 

1-44 

24 

5 *.13 

1*12 

20 

11 

1 6*69 

101 

1 

7*30 

igoojo 

()-2o 

I '28 

22 

5 ’88 

0-93 

17 

8 

6-52 

I *06 

21 

6‘83 


prominent compared to those for 1893. The yearly range may de- 
pend on but a single mag^ietic storm, the largest disturbance of the 
year possibly far outstripping any other. But taking even the 
monthly ranges the values for 1893 are, speaking roughly, only half 
those for 1892 and 1894, and very similar to those of I8g8, though 
the sun-spot frequency in the latter year was less than a third of that 
in 1893. Ekaterinburg data exactly analogous to those for Pav- 
lovsk show a similar prominence in 1892 and 1894 as compared to 

Tahle XXV.— Absolute Ranges. 


Kew Declina- 


l^vlovsk. 



tion 

. Daily. 

Daily 


Montlily. 

Yearly. 


g- 

0, 

a . 

1). 

H. 

V. 

I). 

H. 

V. 


H. 

V. 


» 

> 

' 


7 

7 

> 


2: 


7 

7 

189011 

8-^ 

10 -.5 

107 

I 2 *I 

40 

21 

28*2 

II8 

80 

42*1 

169 

179 

18910 

Tcro 

12*8 

T.r 7 

lO'O 

70 

39 

4<>*3 

218 

233 

92*3 

550 

614 

18923 

12-3 


177 

21*0 

III 

73 

orb 

698 

575 

194*0 

2416 

1385 

i« 93 i 

Ii*« 

I 5’2 

I5*6 

17-8 

79 

-IT 


241 

210 

87*1 

514 

457 

i« 94 a 

II -3 

147 

i 6*5 

20*4 

97 

62 

84*1 

493 

493 

M 5 *b 

1227 

878 

18954 

10-6 

14-8 

15*6 

lH*i 

80 

46 

47*4 

220 

223 

73*9 

395 

5.34 

18963 

9 5 

I 2 *Q 

14-5 

17*5 

74 

43 

52’-1 

232 

236 

88*7 1 

: 574 

608 

i 897 h 

1 8-2 

ii '5 

12*1 

146 

61 1 

.io 

43*8 

201 

170 

lOT-l ] 

1 449 

480 

T8987 

1 

11*2 

12*3 

147 

67 

35 

46*6 

27G 

242 

ii 8*9 i 

113b 

888 

1899,, 1 

7’9 

10*5 

II-.l 

vn 

58 

27 

38-3 

178 

^50 

6j*8 

: 382 

527 

1 900,,, 

7*4 

8*9 

9*2 

10*5 

44 

16 

32*8 

V14 

89 

94*2 

j 457 

3 b 5 

Means 

1 

12*6 

13*6 

16*0 

72 

39 

jsi-i 

2 n 

i 24 G 

100*2 

1 73 - 

621 


1895. The retirement of 1893 from first place, soon in the absolute 
ranges at Kew, Pavlovsk and Ekaterinburg, is not confined to the 
northern hemisphere. It is visible, for instance, in the amplitudes 
of the Batavia disturbance results. Thus though the variation from 
year to year in the amplitude of the absolute ranges is relatively not 
leas but greater than that of the inequality ranges, and thougn the 
general tendency is for all ranges to larger in years of many than 
in years of few sun-spots, still the parallelism between the changes 
in sun-spot frequency and in magnetic range is not so close for the 
absolute ranges and for disturbances as for the inequality ranges. 

§ 27. The relationship between magnetic ranges and sun-spot 
frequency has been investigated in several ways. W, EUis^ has 
employed a graphical method which has advantages, especially for 
tracing the general features of the resemblance, and is besides inde- 
pendent of any theoretical hypothesis. Taking time for the axis 
of abscissae, Ellis drew two curves, one having for its ordinates the 
8un-s|X)t frequency, the other the inequality range of declination 
or of horizontal force at Greenwich. The value assigned in the 
magnetic curve to the ordinate for any particular month represents 
a mean from 12 months of which it forms a central month, the object 
being to eliminate the regular annual variation in the diurnal in- 
eqiiiulty. The sun-spot data derived from Wolf and Wolfer were 
similar]^ treated. Ellis originally dealt with the period 184.1 to 
1877, but subsequently with the period 1878 to 1896, and his second 


j paper gives curves representing the phenomena over the whole 
1 56 years. This period covered five complete sun-spot periods, and 
the approximate synchronism of the maxima and minima, and the 
general parallehsm of the magnetic and sun-spot changes is patent 
to the eye. Ellui^ has also applied an analogous method to investi- 
gate the relationship ^tween sun-spot fi^uenoy and the number of 
days of magnetic disturbance at Greenwich. A decline in the num- 
ber of the larger magnetic storms near sun-spot minimum is recog- 
nizable, but me application of the method is less successful than 
in the case of the mequality range. Another method, initiated by 
Professor Wolf of Zurich, lends itself more readily to the investigation 
j of numerical relation8hii)s. He started by supposing an exact pro- 
I portionality between corresponding changes in sun-spot frequency 
and magnetic range. This is expressed mathematically by thie 
formula R a + fcS— « [i + (6M)S(, 

, where R denotes the miignetic range, S tlie corresponding sun-spot 
I frequency, while a and h are constants. The constant a represents 
' the range for zero sun-spot frequency, while b/a Is the prQ[^rtk)nal 
increase in tlie range accompanying unit rise in sun-spot fi^uenoy. 

' Assuming the formula to be true, one obtains from tlie observed 
; values of R and S numiTical values for a and h, and can thus invusti- 
gate whether or not tlie sun-spot influence is the same for the different 
magnetic elements p.nd for different places. Of course, the useful- 
1 ness of Wolf's formula depends largely on the accuracy with which 
it represents the facts. That it must be at least a rough approxima- 
1 tion to the truth in the case of the diurnal inetuiahty at Greenwich 
1 might be inferred from Ellis's curves. Several possibilities should 
I be noticed. The formula may apply with high accuracy, a and h 
1 having assigned values, for one or two sun-spot cycles, and yet not 
1 be applicable to more remote periods. There are only three or four 
. stations which have continuous magnetic records extending even 
50 years back, and, owing to temperature correction uncertainties. 

I there is perhaps no single one of these whose earlier records oi 
I horizontal anti vertical force are above criticism. Declination is 
i less exposed to uncertainty, and there are results of eye observations 
I of declination before the era of photographic curves. A chance, 

! however, of i' in declination has a significance which alters with mt 
! intensity of the horizontal force. During tlie period 18TO-1900 
I horizontal force in England increased about 5 %, so that tne force 
[ requisite to produce a declination change of 19^ in 1900 would in 
1850 have produced a deflection of 20'. It must also be re- 
membered that secular changes of declination must alter the 
angle between the needle and any disturbing force acting in 
a fixed direction. I'hus secular alteration in a and b is 
rather to be anticipated, especially in the case of the declina- 
tion. Wolf's formula has been applied by Rajna® to the 
yearly mean diurnal declination ranges at Milan based on 
readings taken twice daily from 183^ to i$94,«treating the 
whole period together, and then the period 1871 to 1894 
separately. During two sub-periods, 1^37-1850 and 1834- 
1867, Rajna's calculated values for the range differ vei^ 
persistently in one direction from those observed; Wolf's 
formula was applied by C. Chree® to these two periods 
separately. He also implied it to Greenwich inequality 
ranges for tlie years 1841 to 189O as published by Ellis, 
treating the whole period and the la^ 32 years of it separ- 
ately, and finally to all (a) and quiet (y) day Greenwich 
ranges from 1889 to 1896. The results of these applications 
of Wolf's formula appear in Table XXVI. 

The Milan results are suggestive rather of heterogeneity 
in the material than of any decided secular change m a or 
b. The Greenwich data are suggestive of a padual fall in a, 
and rise in 6, at least in the case of the declination. 

Table XXVII. gives values of a, 8 and &/« in Wolf 's formula 
calculated by Chree® for a number of stations. There are two sets 
of data, the first set relating to the range from the mean diurnal 
inequality for the year^ the second to the arithmetic mean of the 
ranges in the mean diurnal inequalities for the twelve months. 
It is specified whether the results were derived from all or from quiet 
days. 

Table XXVI. — Values of a and b in Wolf's Formula. 


Milan. 

Greenwich. 

Epoch. 

Declination 
(unit i'). 

TP 

Declination 
(unit x'). 

Horizontal Force i 
(unit ly), /] 

a. 

b. 

a. 

6. 

a . 

b. ' 

1836- 94 

1871-94 

1837- 50 

1854-G7 

5*31 

5*39 

b*43 

4*62 

•047 

•047 

•041 

•047 

X84Z-96 

1865-96 

l889-9b(«) 

i889-9b(ff) 

7*29 

7.07 

6*71 

6*36 

•0377 

•039O 

*0418 

•0415 

26*4 

23*0 

237 

25*0 

t 

•213 


As explained above, a would represent the range in a year of no 
sun-spots, while too b would represent the excem over tipis shown by 
the range in a year when Wolfer's sun-spot frequenCv Thus 
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Table XXVII. — Values of a and h in Wolf's Formula. 


1 Decimation 

! (unit i'). 

Inclination 
(unit i'). 

Horizontal Force 
(unit 17). 

Vertical Force 
(unit ly). 

Diurnal Inequality for the Year. ^ a. 

!>■ 

100 bja. 

a. 

h. ; 100 bja. 

a. 

b. 

100 hfa. 

a. - b. 

100 b/a. 

Pavlovsk, i89(>-i9oo 

Pavlovsk, 1890-1900 

Ekaterinburg, i 89 o-i 9 »“ .... 
Irkutsk „ „ ... 

Kew „ ,, ... 

J'almouth, 1891-1902 

Kolaba, 1894-1901 .... 

Batavia, 1887-1898 

.. .. ri875-i8Ko| 

. . . . 

all ; 574 

quiet , 017 
all 5 -'29 

all 4*82 

quiet O' 10 

quiet 5 ‘go 

quiet 1 2 '37 
all ' 2*47 
all 4'o0 

*04(K) 

•0424 

■0342 

•0358 

•04.13 

•0451 

•0006 

•0179 

■0104 

70 
•69 
•h 5 
74 

71 

76 

•28 

72 

•40 

1*24 

0*93 

0-97 

087 

3 bo 

*’ 

0126 1*01 

•0105 113 

•0087 0*90 

■0125 1-45 

•0218 o‘6i 

207 

20'6 

I6'8 

I 8*2 

181 

20-1 

31-0 

387 

15 0 

•21 1 

•195 

•182 

•190 

•194 

• 2.33 

•281 

•274 

•096 

I ’02 

0-95 

I 09 

I '04 
1*07 

I *16 
0-89 
071 

0*64 

8-1 -265 

59 •027 

8-6 -117 

6'5 *071 

14*3 *081 

1 9 ‘4 *072 

30-1 '156 

11 9 *069 

326 

0*46 

i ’37 

I 09 
0-56 

0-37 

0*52 

0-58 

Mean from individual months : — 


r 









Pavlovsk, 1890-1900 

all 0-8 1 

•0440 

•6(> 

111 

•0151 105 

22-8 

•243 

1-07 

97 -287 

2-97 

Ekaterinburg, 1890-19 ' ) - . . 

quiet 0\52 

1 *0442 

•68 



22*2 

•208 

0-94 

7*0 '044 


all O'ia 

i 0355 

•58 

112 

0120 106 

19 ’^ 

•195 

! I 01 

9 ‘2 ■I5f) 

T70 

Greenwich, i8(>5-i8<K) .... 

all 707 

•0396 

*56 



23-6 

•215 

0-91 

. . 


Kew, 1890 1900 

all 0-05 

‘0428 

•64 





, . 

. . 


», M 1* ...... 

quiet 0-49 

•0410 

*b 3 

1-17 

j 0130 11 1 

21-5 

*191 

o’Sg 

1 6-0 072 

‘>• 4-5 

Falmouth, 1891-1902 ..... 

quiet j O'lO 

■0450 

73 



20 '9 

*236 

1 -I 3 




b/a seems the most natural measure of sun-spot influence. Accept- 
ing it, we see that sun-spot influence appears larger at most place.s 
for inclination and horizontal force than for declination. In the 
case of vertical force there is at I’avlovsk, and probably in a less 
measure at other northern stations, a large difference between all 
and quiet days, which is not shown in the other elements. The 
difference between the value.s of bja at different stations is also 
exceptionally large for vertical force. Whether this last result is 
wholly free from observational uncertainties is, however, open to 
some doubt, as the agreement between Wolf's formula and ob.serva- 
tion IS in general somewhat inferior for vertical force. In the case 
of the declination, the mean numerical difference between the 
observed values and those derived from Wolf's formula, employing 
the values of a and b given in Table XXVII., represented on the aver- 
age about 4 % of the mean value of the element for the period con- 
sidered, the probable error representing about 6 % of the difference 
between the highest and lowest values observecl. The agreement 
was nearly, if not quite, as good as this for inclination and horizontal 
force, but for vertical force the corresponding percentages were 
nearly twice as large. 

Applying Wolf's formula to the diurnal ranges for different months 
of the year, Chree found, as was to be anticipated, that the consianl 
a had an annual period, with a conspicuous minimum at midwinter; 
but whilst b also varied, it did so to a much less extent, the conse- 
quence being that bja showed a minimum at midsummer. The 
annual variation in bja altens with the place, with the element, and 
with the type of day from which the magnetic data are derived. 
Thus, in the case of Pavlovsk declination, whilst the mean value ol 
loo bja for the 12 months is, as shown in Table XXVII., o-()b for all 
anfl O’tiS for quiet days — values practically identical — if we take the 
lour midwinter and the four midsummer month.s separately, we have 
loti b/a, varying from o*8r in winter to 0 52 in summer on all days, 
but from 1*39 in winter to 0-52 in summer on quiet days. In the 
case of horizontal force at Pavlovsk the corresponding figures to 
these are for all days — winter 177, summer 0 98, but for quiet days 
— winter 1-83, sunimer 071. , 

Wolf’s formula has also been applied to the ab.solute daily ranges, . 
to monthly ranges, and to various measures of disturbance. In j 
these cases the values found for b/a are usually larger than those 1 
found for diurnal inequality ranges, but the accordance between , 
observed values and those calculated from Wolf's formula is less | 
good. If instead of the range of the diurnal inequality we take the j 
sum of the 24 hourly differences from the mean for the day — or, 
what comes to the same thing, the average departure throughout the 
2.} hours from the mean value for the day — ^we find that the resulting 
Wolf’s formula mves at least as good an agreement with observation 
as in the case of the inequality range itself. The formulae obtained 
In the case of the 24 differences, at places as wide apart as Kew and 
llatavia, agreed in giving n decidedly larger value for bja than that 
obtained from the ranges. This indicates that the inequality curve 
IS relatively leas peaked in years of many than in years of few sun- 

§ 2S. 'rhe applications of Ellis’s and Wolf's methods relate directly 
onlv to th<* amplitude of the diurnal changes. There is, however, a 
change not merely in amplitude but in type. This is clearly seen 
when we compare the values found in years of many and of few sun- 
spots for the I'onrier coefficients in the diurnal inequality. Such 
a comparifton is carried out in Table XXVTll. (or the declination 
omordinarv days at Kew. l.ocal n)|nn time is used. The heading 

S max. (snn-ipot maximum) denotes ^ean average results from the 
four years 1801-1895, having a mean sun-spot frcquencyof 75*0, whilst 


S min. (sun-spot minimum) applies similarly to the years 1890, 1899 
and 1900, having a mean sun-spol frequency of only 9-6, I'he data 
relate to the mean diurnal inequality for the whole year or for the 
season stated. It will be seen that the difference between the t, 
or amplitude, coefficients in the S max. and S rain, years is greater 
for the 24-hour term than for ihe 12-hour term, greater lor the li- 
hour than for the 8-hour term, and Jiardly apparent in the ()-hour 
term. Also, relatively considered^ the difference between the ampli- 
tudes in S max. and S min. years is greatest in winter and least in 
summer. Except in the case of the 0-hour term, where the differences 
are uncertain, the phase angle is larger, t.e. maxima and minima 
occur earlier in the day, in years of S min. than in years ol S max. 
Taking the results for the whole year in Table XXVIII., this advance 
of phase in the S min. years represents in time 15O minutes for the 
24-hour term, 9 4 minutes for tlie 12-hour term, and 14 7 minutes 
I for the 8-hour term. The difference in the phase angles, as in the 
amplitudes, is greatest in winter. Similar phenomena are shown 
by the horizontal force, and at Falmouth w as well as Kew. 


Table XXVIII.— Fourier Coefficients in Years of many and few 
Sun-spots. 


Year. | 

Winter. Equinox. 

Summer, j 

Smn.x. S min. 

S max.| S min. S max.j S min. 

max.j S min j 

/ / 

f, 3-47 -sai 

f._, 2 0.^ T’31 

f , 0 89 0 72 

c \ 0-28 027 

2-41 I '43 376 241 

113 078 2'33 171 

0*55 042 lit) o'97 

o'30 027 f)'42 042 

f / 

438 2-98 

2-73 2-o6 

0-97 0-77 

0-11 O-TT 

1 i “ 

aj 228-5 232 4 

2430 2560 231-3 2337 

2 I 8'2 220-3 

ttj A^’7 4 h '6 

’23-5 369 40-6 43 9 

50 ’6 3- ‘5 

a;i 1 232-6 243.<) 

234 'o 237 •() 228-4 236-2 

236-8 243-4 

t'l 1 .‘)8’o 57-3 1 

52-3 60-8 02 -o 58*2 

574 45-2 


§ 29. There have already been references to quiet days, for instance 
in the table.s of diurnal inequalities. 1 1 seems to have been originally 
supposed that quiet days differed from other days only « . ^ u 
in the absence of irregular disturbances, and that mean 
annual values, or secular change data, or diurnal inequal- 
ities, derived from them might be regarded as truly normal or repre- 
sentative of the station. It was found, however, by P. A. Muller** 
I that mean annual values of the magnetic elements at St Petersburg 
I and Pavlovsk from 1873 to 1885 derived from quiet days alone 
I differed in a systematic fashion from those derived from all days, 
and analogous results were obtained by Ellis “ at Greenwich for the 
' period 1889-1896. The average excesses for the quiet-day over the 
all-day means in these two cases were as follow : — 


dSSIot. IncUnation. 

Horizontal 

Force. 

Vertical 
Force. | 

St Petersburg 4 0-24 - 0-23 

Greenwich 4- 0 08 

4- 3 '27 
+ 3*37 

- 0-87 

-• 0-97 1 


The sign of the difference in the case of D, 1 and H was the same in 
I each year examined bv Muller, and the same was true of H at Green- 
I wich. In the case of V, and of D at Greenwich, tlie differences are 
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small and might be accidental. In the case of D at Greenwich 1891 
diilored from the other years, and of two more recent years examined 
by Ellis ^ one, 1904, agreed with 1891. At Kew, on the average of 
the II years 1890 to 1900, the quiet-day mean annual value of declina- 
tion exceeded the ordinary day value, but the apparent excess o' *02 
is too small to possess much signihcance. 

Another property more recently discovered in quiet days is the 
non-cyclic change. The nature of this phenomenon will be readily 
NoBmcvcNc from the following data from the it - year 

Cham 1890 to 1900 at Kew **. The mean daily change 

■ lor all days Is calculated from the observed annual 
change. 



I). 

1. 

H. 1 

i V. 

1 

Mean annual change 

Mean daily change, all days 
Mean daily change, quiet days 

-570 
-0016 
4 0 044 

-2-38 

-0007 

-0245 

+ 25*07 
+ 0077 
+ 3-.347 

- 22*67 

- 0*067 

- 0*347 


Thus the changes during the representative quiet day differed from 
those of the average day. Before accepting such a phenomenon 
as natural, instrumental peculiarities must be carefully considered. 
The secular change is really based on the absolute instruments, the 
diurnal changes on the magnetographs, and the first idea likely to 
occur to a critical mind is that the apparent abnormal change on 
quiet days represents in reality change of zero in the magnetographs. 
Jf, however, the phenomenon were instrumental, it should appear 
equally on days other than quiet days, and we should thus have a 
shift of zero amounting in a year to over 12007 in H, and to about 
qo' in 1. Under such circumstances the curve would be continually 
drifting off the sheet. In the case of the Kew magnetographs, a 
careful investigation showed that if any instrumental change occurred 
in the declination magnetograph during the ii years it did not exceed 
a few tenths of a minute. In the case of the H and V magnetographs 
«it Kew there is a slight drift, of in.strumental origin, due to weaken- 
ing of the magnets, but it is exceedingly small, and in the case of 
H is in the oppo.site direction to the non-cyclic change on quiet 
days. It only remains to add that the hypothesis of instrumental 
origin was positively disproved by measurement of the curves on 
ordinary days. 

It must nof be supposed that every quiet day agrees with the aver- 
age quiet day in the order of magnitude, or even in the sign, of the 
non-cyclic change. In fact, in not a few months the sign of the non- 
cyclic change on the mean of the quiet days differs from that 
obtained for the average quiet day of a period of years. At 
Kew, between i8go and iqoo, the number of months during which 
the mean non-cyclic change for the five quiet days selected by the 
astronomer royal (Sir W. H. M. Christie) was plus, zero, or minus, 
was as follows ; — 


Element. 

D. 

I. 

H. 

V. 

Number + 

b3 

13 

112 

47 

,, 0 

M 

i() 

II 

9 


55 

lOI 

9 

74 


I'he -f sign denotes westerly movement in the declination, and in- 
creasing dip of the north end of the needle. In the case of 1 and 
H the excess in the number of months showing the normal sign Ls 
overwhelming. The following mean non-cyclic changes on quiet 
days are from other sources ; — 


1 

1 Element. 

1 

Greenwich 

Falmouth 

Kolaba 

(1890-1895). 

(1898 1902). 

(1894-1901). 

' n 

+ 0*03 

+ 005 

+ 0*07 

, H 

+ 4-37 

+ 307 

+ 3*97 


The results arc in the same direction as at Kew, -f- meaning in 
the case of D movement to the west. At Falmouth **, as at 
Kew, the non-cyclic change showed a tendency to be small in years 
of few sun-spots. 

§ 30. In calculating diurnal inequalities from quiet days the non- 
cyclic effect must be eliminated, otherwise the result would depend 
on the hour at which. the “ day " is supposed to commence. If the 
value recorded at the second midnight of the average day exceeds 
that at the first midnight by N, the elimination is effected by apply- 
ing to each hourly value the correction N(i2-n)/24, where n is the 
hour counted from the first midnight (o liours). This assumes 
the change to progress uniformly throughout the 24 hours. Unless 
this is practically the case— a matter difficult either to prove or 
disprove — the correction may not secure exactly what is aimed at. 
Thw method has been employed in the previous tables. The fact 
that differences do exist between diurnal inequalities derived from 
quiet days and all ordinary days was stated explicitly in § 4, and is 
obvious in Tables VIII. to XI. An extreme case is represented by 


the data for Jan Mayen in these tables. Figs. 9 and xo are vector 
diagrams for this station, for all and for quiet days during May, June 
and July 1883, according to data got out by Ludeling. As ^own 
by the arrows, fig. 10 (quiet days) is in the main described in the 
normal or clockwise direction, but fig. 9 (all days) is described in 
the opposite direction. Liideling found this peculiar difference 



In temperate latitudes the differences of type arc much less, but 
still tliey exist. A good idea of their ordinary size and character 
in the case of declination may be derived from Table XXIX., con- 
taining data for Kew, Greenwich and I'arc St tour. 

The data for Greenwich arc due to W. Ellis those for Parc 
St Maur to T. Moureaux The quantity tabulated is tlie algebraic 
excess of the all or ordinary day mean hourly value over the oorro- 
s]X)nding quiet day value in the mean diurnal inequality for the 
year. At Greenwich and Kew days of extreme disturbaiice have 
been excluded from the ordinary days, but apparently not at Parc 
St Maur. The number of highly disturbed days at the three stations 
is, however, small, and their influence is not great. The differences 
disclosed by Table XXIX. are obviously of a systematic character, 
which would not tend to disappear however long a period was 
utilized. In short, while the diurnal inequality from quiet days 
may be that most truly representative of undisturbed conditions, 
it does not represent the average state of conditions at the station. 
To go into full details respecting the differences between all and quiet 
days would occupy undue space, so the following brief summa^ of 
the differences observed in aeclination at Kew must suffice, while 
the inequality range is but little different for the two types of days, 
the mean of the hourly differences from the mean for the ^y is 
considerably reduced in the quiet days. The 24-hom; term in the 
Fourier analysis is of smaller amplitude in the quiet days, aiid its 
phase angle is on the average about 0"75 smaller than on ordinary 
days, implying a retardation of about 27 minutes in tlic time of maxi- 
mum. The diurnal inequality range is more variable throughout the 
year in quiet days than on ordinary days, and the same is true of 
the absolute ranges. The tendency to a secoxidary minimum in the 
range at midsummer is considerably more decided on ordinary than 
on quiet days. When the variation throi^hout the year in the 
diurnal inequality range is expressed in Fourier series, whose periods 
are the year and its suomultiples, the 6-month term is notably larger 
for ordinary than for quiet days. Also tlie date of the maximum in 
the 12-month term is about three days earlier for ordinary than for 
quiet days. The exact size of the differences between ordinary and 
quiet day phenomena must depend to some extent on the criteria 
employed in selecting quiet days and in excluding disturbed days. 
This raises dfficulties when it comes to comparing results at different 
stations. For stations near together the difficulty is trifling. The 
iLstronomer royal's quiet days have been used for instance at Parc 
St tour, Val Joyeux, Falmouth and Kew, as well as at Greenwich. 
But when stations are wide apart there are two obvious difficulties : 
first, the difference of local time; secondly, the fact that a day may 
be t^ically quiet at one station but appreciably disturbed at the 
other. 

If the typical quiet day were simply the antithesis of a dktnrbed 
day, it would be natural to regard the non-cyclic change on quiet 
days as a species of recoil from some effect of disturbance. This view 
derives support from the fact, pointed out long ago by Sabine 
that the horizontal force usually, though by no means always, is 
lowered by magnetic disturbances. Dr van Bcmmelen ** who has 
examined non-cyclic phenomena at a number of stations, seems 
disposed to regard this as a sufficient explanation. Thm are, 
however difficulties in accepting this view. 'Thus, whilst the non- 
cyclic effect in horizontal force and inclination at Kew and Falmouth 
appeared on the whole enhanced in years of sun-spot maximum, 
the difference between years such as 1892 and 1894 on the one hand, 
and 1890 and i9<^ on the other, was by no means proportional 
to the excess of disturbance in the former years. Agam, when tiie 
average non-cyclic change of declination was calculated at Kew for 
207 days, selected as those of most marked irregular disturbance 
between 1890 and 1900, the sign actually proved to oc the same as for 
the average quiet day of the period. 
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Tadie XXIX.— An or Ordinary, lai<i Quiet Pay Hourly Valnea (+ to the West). reaolts for that and Th. 

I . — — — — , ■ mihliuViAH ai'mtinw x «« 


Hour. 


I'brcnoon. 

1 

Afternoon. 

Kew, 

1 Greenwich 

Parc St Maur 

( Kew, 

C Greenwich 

1 Parc St Maur, 


1890 1900. 

1 1890-1894 

i 1883-1897. 

j 1890. igjoo. 

1890-1894. 

1 1893-1897. 

T 

/ 

— 0-58 

— 0 59 

-0-63 

4 - «-42 

/ 

4 - h *44 

---* 

4- o ‘4 o 

2 

-c )-54 

- 0 47 

- 0-47 

4 - fi -52 

•f 0*45 

4 - 0*50 

3 

-0-51 

- 31 

— 0*32 

4 - «-57 

4-0*52 

4 - 0*59 

4 

— 0-41 

— 0*23 

— O'lo 

4- o-tx) 

4 - 0*51 

+ 0*55 

5 

— 0-28 

— 0 JO 

— 0 01 

+ 046 

4- 0*34 

+ 0*38 

6 

— 008 

4- 0*12 

0 18 

-f-021 

4 0*04 

4- 0 07 

7 

4 

+ 0*30 

H ‘>'34 

— 0 06 

— 0*24 

— 0*25 

8 

-f 0 ^9 

4- 0*48 

4 <M 7 

— 0*27 

—• 0*50 

— 0*54 

9 

•f 0 40 

4 - ‘>‘59 

+ 0 . 5 H 

- 0*47 

— 0-68 

— 0*74 

10 

4 - 0*44 

■f 0-58 

4 

— o*(H 

— 0*78 

— 0*79 

11 

-f 0 ,iK 

-f- 0*50 

1 '^‘44 

— 0’62 

- 0*77 

— 079 

12 

4 - ‘> 4.5 

4 - " 44 

4 - o- 3 « 

- 0*54 

— 0*01 

— 0*67 


§ 31. A satisfactory (h /inition of ina^rnctic disturbance is abciut 
as difficult to lay (lown as one of heterodoxy. The idea in its 
Mmsa^Uc ‘S to ]U'cs<.‘iit no dilficulty, but it is a very 

DMurb" <hllerent luatler wh<'n one conies to details. Amongst 
MOM. disturbances recorded since 1890 are those of 

R-bruary 13-14 and August 12, 1892; July 20 and 
August 20, 1894; March 15-16 and September 9, 1898; October 31 
^13; February 9-10, 1907; September n-12, 1908 and Sepi 
temwr 25, lotm. On such days as these the osciilations shown 
luagnetic curves are hirge and rapid, aurora is nearly always 
wsible in lemptTate latitudes, earth currents are prominent, and 
is interruption— sometimes very senouR— in the transmission 
A ^ messages hot h in ov(*rhcad and underground wires. 

At uie other end of tlie scale are days on which the magnetic curves 
flho^ practically nc movement beyond the slow regular progression 
of the regular diiinuil inctpiality. But between these two Strenn-s 
there are an infinite variety of intermediate cases. The first serious 
atterap^t a precise definition of disturbance seome due to General 
baDine . His method had once an extensive vogue, and still 
continues to lx* anplied at some important obs(>rvat()ries. Sabine 
r^arded a particular observation as disturbed when it differed from 
the mean of the observations at that hour for the whole month 
by not less than a certain limiting value. His definition takes 
account only of the extent of the departure from the mean, whether 
toe curve is sm<jolh at the time or violently oscUlating makes no 
difference. In dealing with u particular station Sabine laid down 
separate limiiuig values for each element. These limits were the 
^le, irrespective of tlie seaKon of the year or of the sun-spot 
frequency. A dijiarture, for exanifile, of 3'*3 at Kew from the mean 
j^ueof declination for the hour conKtituled a disturbance, whether 
occurred in I)ec<>mlK.T in a year ol sun-spot minimum, or in Juno 
in a year of sun-spot maximum, though the regular diurnal inequality 
jn^ge nught be four times as large in the second case as in the first. 
The limiting values vaned from station to station, tlic size depending 
apparently on several considerations not very clearly defined. Sabine 
subdivided the disturbances in each clement into two classes: too 
one tending to increase the clement, toe other tending to diminish 
It He investigated how toe numbers of ilic two classes varied 
throughout the day and from month to month. He also look 
iwcount of the aggregate value ol the disturbances of one sign, and 
TOced the diunial and annual variations in those aggre^^ute values. 
He thus got Iwo sets of diurnal variations and two sets of annual 
^mtions of disturbance the one set depending only on the number 
of the disturbed hours, the other set considering only tlie aggregate 
vame of the disturbances. Generally the two species of disfiirbMce 
varianons were on the -wholo fairly similar. Ae aggregates of the 
+ and — disturbances for a particular hour of the day were seldom 
equal, and thus after the removal of the disturbed vaSies the mean 
value of the el )ment for that hour was generallv altered. Sabine's 
complete scheme sujipo.sed that after the criterion was first applied 
toe hourly moans would bo recalculated from the undisturbed 
^uos and the CTiteriou applied again, and that this process would 
DC reputed until too disturbed observations all diltered by not less 
than the accepted limiting value from the final mean based on 
undisturbed values alone. If the disturbance Umit were so smaU 
the di^rbcd readings formed a coiunderablo fraction of the 
whole number, the complete execution of Sabine's scheme ivould 
be exceedingly laborious. As a matter of fact, his disturbed readings 
were usuaUy of the order of 5 % of the total number, and unless m 
too case of exceptionally large mamietic storms it is of Uttle oonse- 
quenoe whetoer the first choice m disturbed readings is accepted 
as onal or is reconsidered in the light of the recalculated hourly 
means. ^ 

Sabine applied his method to the data obtained during the decade 
T^nto, St Helena, ^e of Good Hopi^d Hobart, 
mso to data ior Pekin, Nertchinak,^\nnt Barrow, Port Kennedy 
and Kew. C. Chambor!i “ applied it to data from Bombay. Hie 
yearly pubheation of the Batavia observatozy gives cgncapoadiiig 
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published similar data for Tare St Maur. Tables 
XXX. to XXXIl. are based on a selection of these 
data, latees XXX. and XXXI. show the annual 
variation in Sabine's disturbances, the monthly 
values being expressed as percentages oi the arith- 
mete mean value lor toe 12 months. The Parc 
St ^nr and Batavia data, owing to the long periods 
included, are especially noteworthy. Table XXX 
doals -with ea.st (E) and west (w) disturbances 
ol dedmton sepwatoly. Table XXXI,, dealing 
With disturbances m horizontal and vertical force 
combines the -j- and — disturbances, treated numen- 
cally. At Parc St Maur the limits required to 
qualify for disturbance were 3'*o in D, 20-v in H 
and I 2y in V; the corresponding limits for Batavia 
were i jiy and 11 7. The limits for D at 
j oronto, Bombay and Hobart were Fespectivelv ^^'6 
I '4 and 2'-4. ^ * 

At Parc St Maur the disturbance data from 
all three elements give distinct maxima near toe 
, equinoxes; a minimum at midwinter is clearlv 

Shown, and also one at midsummer, at least in D and H A 
decime m disturbance at midwinter is visible at all the stations 
nut at Batavia toe equinoctial values for D and V are inferior to 
those at midsummer. 

Table XX XII, sliows in some cases a most conspicuous diunial 
variation m Sabine's disturbances. The data are percentages 01 

Table XXX. — Annual Variation of Disturbances 
(Sabine’s numbers). 


Month. 


I a unary 
February 
Mni'ch • 
April . 
May , 
June . 
July . 
August 
Sejitembei 
Ocfolwr 
November 
DecemRr 


Parc St Manr,| Toronto, Bombay, Batavia 
1 « 8 .V- 97 . !i«1I-48. ' - 


. , , , Hobart, 

1859-65. 1883-99. 1 1H43. 48. 


E. I W. 


E. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

F. 

W. 

E. 

W. 

78 

60 

55 

66 

89 

89 1 180 

223 

116 

92 

75 

86 

94 

07 

138 

144 

126 

107 

92 

94 

12Q 

97 ! 

102 

«7 

105 

113 

135 

114 

106 

129 i 

(>7 

73 

JOI 

Its 

lOI 

101 

f >3 

99 | 

72 

73 

77 

89 

95 

72 

7 « 

81 1 

45 

27 

82 

104 

140 

126 

X 2 I 

173 1 

62 

46 

88 

113 

137 

333 

354 

131 1 

(yg 

by 

134 

337 

163 

339 

111 

108 1 

135 

144 

119 

335 

loi 

III 

140 

128 1 

95 

88 

99 1 

94 

73 


43 

43 1 

lOb 

91 

75 

58 

53 

72 

72 

551 

124 

337 


165 

121 

114 

no 

62 

.32 

5 f> 

86 

135 

124 

79 

123 


1&2 

116 

104 

102 

53 

37 

49 

7 » 

114 

123 
111 
I. HO 


the totals for the whole 24 hours. But whilst at Batavia 1 he east crlv 
and westerly disturbances in D vary similarly, at T^arc Si Maur 
they follow opposite laws, the easterly showing a prominent maximum 
near noon, thd westerly a still more prominent maximum near mid- 
night. The figures in the second last line of the table, if divided 
by 0-24, will give the percentage of hours which show the species of 
disturbance indicated. For instance, at Parc Si Maur, out of 100 
hours, 3 show disturbances to the west and 37 to the cast - or in all 
67 show disturbances of declination. The Josl line gives the average 
size of a disturbance of each type, the unit being 1' in D and 17 m 
H and V. * 

At Batavia disturbances increasing and decreasing the element are 
about equally numerous, but this is exceptional. Easterly disturb- 
ances of declination predominated at Toronto, Point Barrow I'ort 
Kennedy, Kew, Parc St Maur, Bombay and the Falkland Islands, 
whilst the reverse was true of St Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Pekin 
and Hobart. At Kew and Parc St Maur the ratios borne by the 

Table XXXI.-— Annual Variation of Disturbances. 



Parc St Maur. 

I oronto. 

Batavia. 

Month. 

Numl^rs. 

Aggregates. 

Numbers. 

Aggregates. 



H. 

V. 

H. 


H. 

V. 

H. 

V. 

January . 


Ki 

51 

58 

5b 

96 

I .‘)3 

B 9 

354 

February . 


96 

»33 

94 

7 A 

305 

123 

1x0 

125 

March . . 


126 

118 

94 

106 

it6 

105 

117 

103 

Ajiril . . 


94 

III 

150 

149 

104 

76 

105 

73 

May . , 


Z08 

1.33 

90 

ri2 

loi 

93 

105 

95 

June . , 


90 

85 

3 b 

50 

82 

f )9 

79 


July . . 


99 

128 

61 

73 

90 

fi 3 

95 

81 

August , 



92 

75 

X08 

91 

91 

98 

92 

September 


XI9 

Z22 

171 

160 

333 

III 


115 

October , 

• 

lot 


146 

129 

134 

89 

104 

86 

November. 

• 

104 

81 

98 

75 

99 

102 

XOO ! 

xox 

December . 

9 

70 

53 

128 

100 

89 

108 


xxo 

1 
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Tabls XXXII. -^Diurnal Variation of DtstnrbanceG (Sabina's numbers). 




Parc St Maur 





Batavia. 




D. 

H. 

V. 

D. 

H. i 


V. ^ 

Hour. 

K. 

W. 

+ 

- 

+ 

- 

E. 

W. 

+ 

-* ' 

4 * 


03 

lo-i 

20*3 

9*0 

«‘3 

57 

9*2 

1*1 

5*8 

I 3 *r 

0*6 

4*0 

7'4 

3-6 

12*3 

8-2 

8*4 

8*0 

6*4 

10-4 

7-6 

7*3 

14-2 

4*8 i 

6*3 

10*0 

0 9 

1.57 

. 5*8 

14-1 

12*5 

7*2 

9*0 

24*9 

1 6*8 

12*1 

9*9 

21*2 

21*7 

9 noon 

16*2 

. 5-1 

i8-o 

15*6 

12-9 


38-5 

33*0 

8-6 

15*8 ' 

19*8 

10*4 

noon- 3 


07 

15*3 

16‘5 

18-2 

iS-3 

r8*8 

247 

16*8 

21*1 1 

23*5 

22*1 

3-6 

14*8 

97 

12*5 

I 5'4 

22*9 

21 ‘8 

6*4 

5*4 

13*3 

10*9 1 

12*6 

12*7 

0 9 

57 

21*2 

11-4 

13*2 

i8‘9 

11*2 

2*3 

3*4 

9*9 

13-6 ' 

7*1 

4-1 

9-12 

5 ‘9 

23 'O 

1 1 *2 

10-5 


47 

0*4 

3*8 

12*0 

11*1 1 

5*6 

5*4 

Mean number \ 

0-88 


1 







I 1 



per day .j 

072 

I-I5 

1-56 

1*04 

0*96 

o* 4 () 

044 

1*6 

l*6lj 

1*19 

1*13 

Mean size . . 







172 

1*69 

l8*o 

19*5 * 

i6*7 

I 5'5 


eastern to the western disturlmnces were 1*19 and 1-23 respectively, 
and so not much in excess of unity ; but the prcponderaitce of easterly 
disturbances at the North American ^ stations was considerably 
larger than this. 

§ .32. From the point of view of the surveyor there is a good deal 
to be said for Sabine's definition of disturbance, but it is less satis- 
factory from other standpoints. One objection has been already 
indicated, viz. the arbitrariness of applying the same limiting value 
at a station irrespective of the size of the normal diurnal range at 
the time. Similarly it is arbitrary to apply the same limit between 
10 a.m. and noon, when the regular diurnal variation is most rapid, 
as between 10 p.m. and midnight, when it is hardly appreciable. 
There seems a distinct difference of phase between tne diurnal 
inequalities on different types of days at the same season; also 
the phase angles in the Fourier terms vary continuou.sly throughout 
the year, and much more rapidly at some stations and at some 
seasons than at others. Thus there may be a variety of phenomena 
which one would hesitate to regard as disturbances which contribute 
to the annual and diurnal variations in Tables XXX. to XXXII. 

Sabine, as we have seen, confined his attention to the departure 
of the hourly reading from the mean for that hour. Another and 
equally natural criterion is llie apparent character of the magneto- 
graph curve. At Potsdam curves are regarded as “ 1 " quiet, " 2 " 
moderately disturbed, or " 3 " highly disturbed. Any hourly value 
to which the numeral 3 is attached is treated as disturbed, and the 
annual Potsdam publication contains tables giving the annual and 
diurnal variations in the number of suoh disturbed hours for D, H and 
V. According to this point of view, the extent to which the hourly 
value departs from the mean for tliat hour is imnmtcrial to the 
re.sults. It is the greater or less sinuo.sity and irregularity of the curve 
that counts. Tables XXXIII. and XXXIV. give ah abstract of 
the mean Potsdam results fcom 1892 to 1901. The data are per- 
centages; in Table XXXIII. of the mean monthly total, in Table 
XXXIV. of the lolal for the day. So far as the annual variation 
is concerned, the results in Table XXXIII. are fairly similar to those 
in Table XXX for K*arc St Maur. There are pronounced maxima 
near the equinoxes, especially the spring equinox. The diurnal 
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vaxiajtionf, liowev^ itt Tbbil«s XXX 1 I> 
and XXXIV. are diwimilar. Thus in 
the case of H the ’largest disturbance 
numbers at Parc St Maur occurred be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6 p.in., wlieresiB in 
Table XXXIV. they occur between 
4 p.m. and midnight. Considering the 
comparative proximity of Parc St 
Maur and Potsdam, one must conclude 
that the apparent dlfiBcences between 
the results n>r these two etatioiM are 
due almost entirely to the difference 
in the definition of dis^baoce. 

One difficulty in the Potsdam pro- 
cedure is the maintenance of a uniform 
standard. Unless very frequent r^er- 
ence is made to the curves of some 
standard year there must be a ten- 
dency to enter under *' 3 " in quiet 
years a number of hours which would 
be entered under "2" in a highly 
disturbed year. Still, such aaentree of 
uncertainty is unlikely to have much influence on the diurnal, or 
even on the annual, variation. 

§ 33. A third method of investigating a diuitnal period in disturb- 
ances is to form a diurnal inequality from disturbed days alone, and 
compare it with the corresponding inequalities from ordinary or 
from quiet days. Table XXXV. gives some declination data for Kew, 
the quantity tabulated being the algebraic excess of the disturbed 
day hourly value over that for the ordinary day in the mean diurnal 
ineouaiity for the year, as based on the zx years 1890 to 1900. 

The dLsturbed day inequahty was corrected for non-cyclic change 
in the usual way. Fig. 1 1 shows the results of Table XXXV. grapm- 
cally. The irrcgularitie.s are pre- 
sumably due to ibe limited numoer, 4.3' 

209, of disturbed days employed ; to 
get a smooth curve would require 
probably a considerably longer period 
of years. The differences between 
disturbed and ordinary days at Kew 0 
are of the same general character as 
those between ordinary and quiet 
days in 'I'able XXIX.; they are, 
however, very much larger, the range , 

in Table XXXV. being fully 5^ times —2 
that in Table XXIX. If quiet days 
had replaced ordinary days in I'alile 
XXX V., the algebraic excess of the 
disturbed day would have varied 
from +2'7 at 2 p.ui. to — 4'*i at ® Noon 6 mtt. 

II p.m., or a range of 6'’8. 

§ 34. When the mean diurnal inequality in declination for the year 
at Kew is analysed into Fourier waves, the chief difference, it will 
be remembered, between ordinary and auiet days was that the ampli- 
tude of the 24-hour term was enhancea in the ordinary days, whuirt 
its phase angle indicated an earlier occurrence of the maximizm. 
Similarly, the chief difference between the ^Fourier waves for the 
disturbed and ordinary day inequalities at Kew is the increase in 
the amplitude of the 24-hour term in . the former by over 70 %, and 
the earlier occurrence of its maximum by 
about X hour 50 minutes. It is clear from 
these results fm Kew, and it is also a neces- 
sai^ inference from the differences ob- 
tained by Sabine's method between east 
and west or -f and — disturbances, that 
there is present during disturbances some 
influence which affects the diurnhl inequality 
in a regular systematic way, tending to 
make the value of the element higher during 
some hours and lower during others than it 
is on days relatively free from disturbance. 
At Kew the consequence is a notable in- 
crease in the range of the regular diurnal 
inequality on disturbed days; but whether 
this is the general rule or merely a local 
peculiarity is a subject for further' research. 

§ 35. There are still other ways of attack- 
ing the problem of disturbances. W. HAljs 
made a complete list of diatnrbed days at 
Greenwich from 1848 onwards, arranging 
them in classes according to ^ ampUtude 
of the disturbance shown on the ruzivca. 
Of the 18,000 days whiph he oongkSered, 
JBlUs regarded 21x9, or only about’ia %, 
as undisturbed. On 11,898 days, or 
.66 %, the disturbanee movement in de- 
dinatum was under to'; on 3614, or 
ao %,the disturbance, though exceeding 
10', was under 30'; on 294 days it lay 


Table XXXIII.— Annual Variation of Potsdam Disturbances. 


Element. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

D 

129 

170 

149 

90 

86 

57 

62 

64 

99 

118 

94 

82 

H 

X09 

133 

131 

102 

109 

62 

94 

91 

89 

lOT 

75 

84 

V 

106 

171 

1 70 

X08 

121 

56 

64 

74 

93 


78 

70 

Mean 

115 

1,58 

150 

100 

X05 

65 

73 

76 

94 

102 

82 

79 


I'able XXXIV,-- Diurnal Variation of Potsdam Disturbances. 


j Hours. 

1-3 

4 - 6 . 

7-9. 

xo-noon. 

1-3- 

4 - 6 . 

7-9. 

10 - 12 . 

i D 

149 

•Ill 

80 

5*2 

5*7 

I 3 ‘i 

22*5 

*9*5 

« 

I 0’5 

8-4 

80 

8-5 

“'3 

17*6 

19*2 

1^*5 

1 V 

13-5 

97 

5*7 

47 

8 ’5 

17*2 

21*5 

I 9’2 

1 Mean 

130 

97 

7*2 

6T 

8-5 

160 

21*1 

18*4 


Table XXXV. — Disturbed Day less ordinary Day Inequality (Unit i', -f to West). 


Hour. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

a.m. 


— 2*6 

—2*0 

^ 0*3 

+ 1*6 

4 - 1*9 1 +2*3 

-p2*0 

-f2-I 

+2*0 

+ 1*6 

+ 1*8 

p.m. ' 

•4-1*8 

4-2*2 ' 

4-2‘I " 

■fT7 

+ i “4 

00 -1*3 

l ^ . 

-2*8 

-~ 3*5 

— 2*6 

~ 3*5 

“ 2 * 4 . 
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between 30' and 60'; while on 75 days il exceeded <«/. Taking each 
class of disturbances separately, Ellis found, except in the case of 
his '* minor " disturbances — those under 10' — a distinct double 
annual period, with maxima towards th(‘ equinoxes. Subsequently 
C. W. Maunder,* making use of these same data, and of subsequent 
data up to 1902, put at his dis|K)s^ by Ellis, came to similar conclu- 
sions. Taking ah the days w'lth disturbances of declination over 
10^, and dealing with I5’day periods, he found the maxima of fre- 
quency to occur the one a fittle before the spring equinox, the other 
•ipparently after the autumnal equinox; the two minima were found 
lo occur early in June and in January. When the year i.s divided into 
three seasons— winter (November to February), summer (May lo 
\iigust), and equinox— -Maundcr’s figures lead to the re.sultsa.ssigned 
to Greenwich disturbed days in Table XXXVI. 'I lie frcsjuency 
m winter, it will be noticed, though les.s than at equinox, is con- 
siderably greater than in summer. Thi.s greater fre<juency in winter 
IS only slightly apparent in the disturbances over ()o', but their 
number is so small that this may be accidental. The next figures 
in 'luhle XXXVI. relate to highly di.sturbed days at Kcw. The 
larger relative frequency at Kew in winter as compared to summer 
jirobably indicates no ical difference from Greenwich, but is simply 
a matter of delinifion. The chief criterion at Kew for classifying 
the days was not so much the mere amplitude of the largest move- 
ment, as the general character of the day's curve and its departure 
Irom the normal form. The data in Table XXXVI. as to magnetic 
.storms at Greenwich are based on the lists given by Maunder ^ in the 
Monthly Notices, R.A.S. A storm may last for any lime from a few 
lioiirs to several days, and during part of its duration the disturbance 
may not be very large; thus it does not nccessHrily follow that the 
frequencies of magnetic storms and ol dislurbed days will follow 
tljc same laws. The table shows, however, that so far as Greenwich 
IS concerned the annual variations in the two cases arc closely alike. 
In addition lo mean data for the whole 5(1 years, 1848 to 1903, Table 
XXXVl. contains separate data for t ho 14 years of that period which 
represented the highest sun-sj)ot frequency, and the 13 years which 
represented lowest sun-.spot frequency. It will be seen that rela- 
tively considered tlie seiisonal frequencies of disturbance are more 
iiearfy equal in the years o( many than in those of few sun-sjxits. 
Storms are more numerous as a w'hole in the years of many sun-spots, 
and this preponderance is esiiei ially true of storms of the largest size*, 
'f'liis requires to be borne in mind in any comparisons between larger 
and smaller storms seleclod pn'misciiously from a long period. 
An unduly large proportion of the larger .storms will probably come 
from years of large sun-spot frequency, and there is thus a risk of 
a.s.sigTiirig to differences between the law's obeyed by large and small 
.storms phenomena that are due in wdiole or in part to dillerences 
belwe(‘n the law’s followed in years of many and of few sun-.spots. 
The last data 111 Table X.WVl. are based on statistics for Batavia 
given by \V 7 van Beniineleii,'*" who considers separately the storms 
which commence suddenly and those which do not. These sudden 
movemcMils are recorded over large areas, sometimes probably all 
over the earth, if not ali.solutely simultnneou.sly, at least too nearl>' 
no for differences in the time of occurrence to be shown by ordinary 
inagnctographs. It is ordinarily supposed that these sudden move- 
ments, and the storms to w'hich they serve as precursors, arise from 
some .source extraneou.s to the earth, and that the commencement 
of the movement intimates the arrival, probably in the upper atmo- 
sphere, of some form of energy transmitted through space. In the 
storms W'hich commence gradually the existence of a source external 
to the earth is not so prominently suggested, and it has been some- 
times sup;)os(*d that there is a fundamental difference between the 
two classe.s of storms. Table XXXVl. shows, however, no certain 
difference in the annual variation at Batavia. At the same time, 
this possesses much less significance than it would have if Batavia 
were a station like Greenwich, where the annual variation in magnetic 
storms is con.spicuous. 

Besides the annual period, there seems to lx; also a w'ell-marked 
diurnal period in magnetic disturbances. Tliis is apparent in Tables 
XXXVil. and XXXVl il., which contain some statistics for Batavia 
due to van Bemmelen, and siome for Greenwich derived from the 
data in Maunder's papers referred to alxive. Table XXXVil. 
gives the relative freiiuency of occurrence for two hour intervals, 
starting with midnight, treating separately the storms of gradual 
(g) and sudden (s) commencement. In Table XXXVIII. the day 
is subdivided into throe equal parts, Batavia and Greenwich agree 
in showing maximum frequency of beginnings about the time of 
minimum frequency of endings and conversely; but the hours at 
which the respective maxima and minima occur at the two places 
dife rather notably. 

§‘ 36. I'liere are jieculiarities in the sudden movements ushering 
in magnetic .storms w'hich deserx'e fuller mention. According hi 
Van Bemmelen the impulse consists usually at .some stations of a 
sudden alight jerk of the magnet in one direction, followed 
by a larger decided movement in the opposite direction, the former 
lieing often indistinctly shown. Often we have at the very com- 
rnenoementbut a faint outline, and thereafter a continuous movement 
which is only aometimes distinct^ indicated, resulting after some 
minutes in the displacement of the trace by a finite amount from 
the position it occupied on the paper before the disturbance began. 


TABI.E XXXVL — Disturbances, and thoir Annual Distribution. 

Total Percentages. 

Number. WiiitcrTliquinox. Summer. 

Greenwich disturbed days, 

all, 1848-1902 . . . 4214 33'9 39-2 2<)f9 

Greenwich disturbed days, 
range 10' to 30', 1848- 

. 1902 3830 339 39*0 271 

Greenwich disturbed days, ' 

I range 30' to.Oo', 1848- ' 

,,'902 . . . 307 34 41 ’o 24-4 

Greenv/ich disturbed days, 
range over 60', 1848- 

»902 77 29-9 41*0 28-6 

Kewhighly di.st urbeddays, 

1890-1900 .... 209 38-3 41-6 201 

Grecnw'ich magnetic 

storms, all, 1848-1903 . 726 32-1 42-3 25 b 

Grectiwieh magnetic 
storms, range 20' lo 30', 

1848-1903 .... 392 30*1 43*6 20‘3 

Greenwich magnetic 
.storms, range over 30", 

1848-1903 .... 334 344 407 24-9 

Greenwich magnetic 
storms, all, 14 years of 

S. max. 258 35*3 38*0 2(>7 

Greenwich magnetic 
storms, all, 15 years of 

S. min. ..... 127 28 4 48-0 23-() 

Batavia magnetic storms, 

all, 1883-1899 . . , 1008 32*9 34-9 3 2 -2 

Batavia magnetic storms 
of gradual commence- 
ment 679 32 '4 34*8 32*8 

I Batavia magnetic storms 
of sudden commence- 

; 329 337 35*3 31-0 

I'liis may mean, as Van Bemmelen supposes, a small preliminary 
movement in the opposite direction to the clearly shown displace- 
iiTcnt ; but it may only mean that the magnet is initially set in 
viliration, swinging on both sides of the jxisition of equilibrium, 
the real displa-cemont of the equilibrium jiosition being all the 
time in the direction of the displacement apparent after a few 
minutes. I'o prevent misconception, the direction of the dis- 
placement apparent after a few minutes has been termed the direc- 


Taule XXXVIT.— Batavia Magnetic Storms, Diurnal 
Distribution (percentages). 



lion of the first decided movement in Table XXXIX.. which contains 
i^omc data as to the direction given by Kills and Van Bemmelen.'^ 
I'lic 4- sign means an increase, the - sign a decrease of the element, 
'i he sign is not invariably the same, it w’ill be understood, but there 
are in all cases a marked prcixmderance of cliangcs in the direction 
shown in the table. The fact that all the stations indicated an 
increase in horizontal force is of special significance. 

Table XXXVl 11 . — Greenwich Magnetic Storms, Diurnal 
Distributioiv 


E]xjch. 

('lass. 

Total 

Number. 

Percentages. 

1 T Q rx 9 p.m.- 5 a.m.- 

1 ^ 8 p.m. ^ ^ noon. | 


all 

721 

Oo*i 21 ‘Q i8*o 



276 

58’o i8*8 2 3*2 

1 1 

sudden 

77 

45-4 27-3 27-3 

( 1848-1903 

all 

720 

9*4 44T) 46-0 

End -j 1882-1903 

»* 

27O 

7*2 417 51*1 ' 

1 » m' I 

sudden 

77 

117 35*1 53’2 1 


§ 37. That large magnetic disturbances occur simultaneously 
over large areas known in the time of Gauss, on whose initiative 
observations were taken at 5-minute intervals at a number of stations 
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on prearranged term days. During March 1879 and August z68o 
some large magnetic storms occurred, and the magnetic cur^^es 
showing these at a number of stations fitted with Kew pattern 
magnetographs wro compared by W. G. Adams. He found the 
more characteristic movements to be, so far as could be judged, 
simultaneous at all the stations. At comparatively near stations 


Table XXXIX.-— Direction of First Decided Movement. 


Place. 

Declination., 

Horizontal Force. 

Vertical Force. 

l^avlovsk 

West 

. -f- 

4- 

Potsdam 

West 



Greenwich 

West 

+ 

4- 

Zi ka-wei 

East 

-f* 


Kolaba 

East 


.. 

Batavia 

West 

+ 


1 Mauritius 

East 

4 

4 * 

1 Cape Horn 

West i 

■f 



stich as Stonyhurst and Kow, or Coimbra and Lisbon, the curves 
were in general almost duplicates. At Kew and St Petersburg 
there were usually considerable differences in detail, and the move- 
ments were occasionally in opposite directions. The differences 
between Toronto, Mcllwume or Zi-ka-wei and the European 
stations were still more pronounced. In 1896, on the initiative 
of M. Esclicnhagcn,** eye observations of declination and horizontal 
force were taken at 5-second intervals during prearranged hours at 
Batavia, Manila, Melbourne and nine European stations. The data 
from one of these occasions when appreciable disturbance prevailed 
were publushed by Eschenhagen, and were subsequently analysed 
by Aa Schmidt*^ Taking the stations in weetem Europe, Schmidt 
drew several scries of lines, each series representing tlie disturbing 
forces at one instant of time as deduced from the departure of the 
elements at the several stations from their undisturbed value, 
llic lines answering to any one instant had a general sameness of 
directioM with more or less divergence or convergence, but their 
general trend varied in a way wliich suggested to Schmidt the 
passage of a species of vortex with large but finite velocity. 

The conclusion that magnetic disturbances tend to follow one 
another at nearly equal intervals of time has been reached by 
several independent observers. J. A. Broun'*" pronounced for a 
period of about 26 days, and expressed a belief that a certain zone, 
or zones, of the sun's surface might exert a prepotent influence on 
the earth's magnetism during several solar rotations. Very similar 
views were advanced in 190^ by E. W. Maunder,* who was wholly 
unaware of Broun’s work. Maunder concluded that the period 
was 27*28 days, coinciding with the sun's rotation period relative 
to an observer on the earth. Taking magnetic storms at Greenwich 
from 1882 to 1903, he found the interval bet\vcen the commencement 
of successive storms to approach closely to the aliove jieriod in a 
considerably larger number of instances than one would have 
expected from mere chance. He found several successions of three 
or four storms, and in one instance of as many as six .storms, showing 
his interval. In a later paper Maunder reached similar results 
for magnetic storms at Greenwich from 1848 to t88i. Somewhat 
earlier tlian Maunder, Arthur Harvey ■*« deduced a period of 27*246 
days from a consideration of magnetic disturbances at Toronto. 
‘\. Schuster,'*" examining Maunder's data matlHnnatically, concluded 
that they afforded ratlier strong evidence of a period of about 
I (27*28) or 13*6 day.s. Maunder regarded his results as demon- 
^rating that magnetic disturbances originate in the sun. He 
regarded the solar action as arising from active areas of limited 
extent on the sun's surface, and as propagated along narrow, well 
defined stroam.s. The active areas he believed to be also the scats 
of the formation of sun-spots, but believed that their activity 
might precede and outlive ttie visible existence of the sun-spot. 

Maunder did not discuss the physical nature of the phenomenon, 
but his views are at least analogous to those propounded somewhat 
earlier by Svante Arrhenius,^ who suggested that small negatively 
charged particles are driven from the sun by the repulsion of light 
and reach the earth's atmosphere, setting up electrical currents, 
manifest in aurora and magnetic disturbances. Arrhenius's e^il- 
culations, for the size of particle which he regarded as mo.it probable, 
make the time of transmission to the earth slightly under t^vo days. 
.\mongst other -theories which ascribe magnetic storms to direct 
solar action may be mentioned that of Kr. Birkeland,*® who believes 
the vehicle to be cathode rays. Ch. Nordmann * similarly has 
suggested Kontgen rays. Supposing the sun the ultimab- source, 
it would be easier to discriminate between the theories if the exact 
time of the originating occurrence could be fixed. For instance, a 
disturbance that is propagated with the velocity of light may be 
due to Rontgen rays, but not to Arrhenius's particles. In supjxirt of 
his theory, Nordmann mentions several cases when conspicuous 
visual phenomena on the sun have synchronized with magnetic 
movements on tlie earth— the best known instance being the ap- 
parent coincidence in time of a magnetic disturbance at Kow on 
the ist of September 1839 witlr u remarkable solar outburst seen 
by B. C. Carrington. Presumably any electrical phenomenon on 
the sun will set uj) waves in the aether, so transmission of electric 


and magnetic disturbances from the sun to the earth with the 
velocity of light is a certainty rather than a hypothesis ; but it 
by DO -means foQows that the energy thus transmitted can give 
rise to sensible magnetic disturbanoes. Also, when considering 
Nordmann's coincidences, it must be remembered that magnetic 
movements are so numerous that it would be singular if no apparent 
coincidences had been noticed. Another consideration is t^t the 
movements shown by ordinary magnetographs arc seldom very 
rapid. During some storms, especially those accompanied by 
unusually bright and rapidly varying auroral displays, large to and fro 
movements follow one another in close succession, the chaimes bciiu 
sometimes too quick to be registered distinctly on the pherographic 
paper. This, however, is exceptional, even in polar if^ons wnerc 
disturbances are largest and most numerous. As a rule, even 
when the change in the direction of movement in the declination 
needle seems quite sudden, the movement to one direction usually 
lasts for several minutes, often for 10, 15 or 30 minutes. Thus tlie 
cause to which magnetic clistuibanccs are due seems in many cases 
to be persistent in one direction for a considerable time. 

§ 38. Attempts have been made to discriminate between the 
theories as to magnetic storms by a critical examination of the 
phenomena. A general connexion bctv'een sun-spot frequency' 
and the amplitude of magnetic movements, regular and irregular, 
is generally admitted. If it is a case of cause and effect, and the 
interval between the solar and terrestrial phenomena does not 
exceed a few hours, then there should be a sensible connexion 
between corresponding daily Milues of tlie sun-spot frequency and 
the magnetic range. Even if only some sun-spots are effective, 
we should expect when we select from a serie.s of years two groups 
of days, the one containing the days of most sun-spots, the other 
the days of least, that a prominent difference wiH exist between 
the mean values of the absolute daily magnetic ranges for the 
two groups. Conversely, if wc take out the days of small and the 
days of laigc magnetic range, or the davs that are conspicuously 
quiet and those that are highly disturbed, we should expect a 
prominent difference beriveon the corresponding mean sun-spot 
areas. An application of this principle was made by Chree® to 
the five quiet days a month selected by the astronomer royal between 
1890 and 1900. These days are very quiet relative to the average 
day and possess a much smaller absolute range. One would thus have 
expected on Birkeland’s or Nordmann’s theory the mean sun-spot 
frequency derived from Wolfer's provisional values for these da}^ 
to be much below his mean value, 41 ’22. for the eleven years. It 
proved, however, to be 41*28. This practical identity was as visible 
in 1892 to 1895, the years of sun-spot maximum, as it was in the 
years of sun-spot minimum. Use was next made of the Greenwich 
^ojected sun-spot areas, which are the result of exact measurement. ’ 
days of each month were divided into three groups, the first 
and third — each normally of ten days — containing respJKstively the 
days of largest and the days of least sun-spot area. mean 
sun-spot area from group 1 was on the average about five 
that for group 3. It was then investigated how the astronomer 
roj^’s quiet days from 1890 to 1900, and how the most 'distortied 
days of the period selected from the Ketv •* magnetic records; dW^ 
tributed themselves among the three groups of daj^. 'NlhCteen * 
months were excluded, as containing more than ten days with no 
.sun-spots. The remaining 113 months contained 565 quiet and fgi 
highly disturbed days, whose distribution was as follows 



Group I. 

Group 2. 

Group 3. 

Quiet days 

1 *79 

m 

191 

Disturbed days 

1 

65 

58 


The group of days of largest sun-spot area thus contained slightly 
under thoir share of quiet days and slightly over their share e£ 
disturbed davs. ‘I'he differences, however, are nbt large, aad to 
three years, viz. 1893, 1897 and 1899, the largest number* of dis- 
turbed days actually occurred in group , 3, while in 1895, 189b and 
1899 there were feww quiet days in gnetop 3 than in group i. Taktog 
the same distribution of days, the mean value of the absolute doily 
range of declination at Kew was calculated for the group z and tthe 
group 3 days of each month. The mean range from the groupni 
days was the larger in 37 % of the todividnal’ months ae agaakrt 
43 % to which it was the smaller. When the days of each month 
were divided into groups according to the absolute decltoatipn! i^nge 
at Kew, the mean Bun-9p<irt area for the group i <toys (thoM.qf 
largest range) exceeded timt for the group 3 days.i^thQSf :«tl. leai^ 
range) in 35 % of the individual months, as against 45 % o(;catos 

in which it was the smaller. ■ ^ I. ,, 

Taking next the five day.s of largest and the fivia of *!eagt 
ran*^ in each month, 8uo->spot areas ware fotrout oof; 
the.se days themselves, but also lor the next fttbsoquent dg^vUnq ,t^P 
four immediately preceding days! in .eaoh'^ensp. Oni 
theory we should expect the magnetic range tovagy lunrgp^ 

area, not on the actual day but two days ‘previously* , ' Tea 
figures give the percentage excess or di^encywf thainean 
area for the respective groups of days, retothm to tha#ver|ge to^^ 
for the whole epoch dealt with, n denotoSithe day to which 
magnetic range betongs; w -f- 1 the day after, e x the day beteto, an^ 
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HO on. Reinilts are given for 1894 and 1895, the years which were 
on the whole the most favourable and the least favourable for 
Arrhenius's hypothesis, as well as for the whole deven yearn. 

Tau^f XT.. 


l>ay. 


Five days of 
largest range 

Five days of 
least range 


1 »-4 

1 ff-J 

X— 2 

X— 1 

n 

1 «+i 

1- 


i -fiz 

■f 9 

+ 11 

+ 12 

+ 11 

1+ 0 

1895 

1 -10 

1 -17 

-15 

— 12 

— 11 

— 10 

1 II yrs. 

9 


+ 8 1 

+ 7 

+ 5 

1+ 03 

1894 


-17 

-19 

— 21 

— 21 

-19 

■1895 1 

+17 

+ 10 

+ 1 

— 2 

— 2 

~ 4 

11 yni. 

- 4 

““ 4 

-- 7 

~ 7 

- 7 

- 6 


Takiiig the 1 i-year-means we have the sun-spot area practically 
normal on tJie day aubBc^uent to the representative day of large 
magnetic range, but sensibly above its mean on that day and still 
more so on the four previous days. This suggests an emission 
from the sun taking a highly variable time to travel to the earth. 
The II -year mean data for the five days of least range seem at first 
^ht to point to the same conclusion, but the fact that the deficiency 
in sun-spot area is practically as prominent on the day after the 
representative day of small magnetic range as on that day itself, 
or the previous days, sliowe that the phenomenon is probably a 
Bwondary one. On the whole, taking into account the extraordinary 
dilteronces lietwoen the results from individual years, we seem unabfe 
to come to any very' positive condiLsion, except that in the present 

• ...... If • _rr A « 1 * . 


I record changes of magnetic ftidiiction through, a coil traversed by 
the earth s Unea of fiorce, H. lEhcct has observed vibration® wlmse 
l^riods are but a small fraction of a second. The observations of 
Kohlnuisch and hschenhagen preceded the recent great develop- 
ment of applications of electrical power, while longer period waves 
aw shown ul the Kow curves of 50 yews, ago, so that the existence 
of natural waves with periods of from a few seconds up to several 
minutes can hardly be doubted. Whether the much shorter period 
waves of Ebert .ye also natural is more open to doubt, as it is 
becoming’ exceedingly difficult in civilised oountries to escape 
artificial disturbances. 

Tahi-e XLI. — Diurnal Distribution of Pulsations. 


Hours. 


Batavia 
Zi-ka-wei (i) 

Kew . . 


0 .V 

3 -^'* 

^ 6-9. 

q-Noon. | Noon-3. 

3 >b. ' 

b-9. 

' 9-12. 

28 

9 

I 2 

1 b 

8 

(> 

13 

28 

33 

j 

1 2 

7 , 

4 

4 

10 

35 

^3 

b 

8 

1 

7 

5 

14 

26 

4 

8 



22 

1 

18 

11 

4 


§ 40. The fact that the moon exerts a small but sensible effect 
on the earth's magnetism seems to have been first discovered in 
i 1841 by C. Kreil. Subsequently Sabine ^ investigated 
I the nature of the lunar diurnal variation m declination 
I at Kew, Ibronto, Pekin, St Helena, Cape of Good Hope 


Possibly some more definite information might be extracted by 
considering the extent of spotted area on different zones of the 

sun. On theorwh such as those of Arrhenius or Maunder, effective 1 +ua i > li 7 ; P',’" 

bombardment oi the earth would be more or less confined to spotted I betw^ the alg^ycally greatest and least of the 

areas in the zones nearest the centre of the visible herais^cre, * mfrequendy the me^ departure gives the 


previous tables -f denotes movement to the wes^. By " mean 
depi-rture" is meant the arithmetic mean of the 24 hourly 
departures from the mean value for the lunar dav: the rauace is 


, ,, — hemisphere, 

whilst ail spots on this hemispheue contribute to the total spotted 
area. Still the projecied area of a spot rapidly diminishes as it 
approaches the edge of the visible hemisphere, i.r. as it recedes 
from the most effective petition, so that the method employed 
above gives a preponderatii^ weight to the central zones. One 
rather noteworthy feature in ITable aL. is the tendency to a sequence 
in the figures in any one row. This seems to be due, at least in 
large part, to the fact that days of large and days of small sun- 
spot area tend to occur in groups. The same is true to a certain 
extent of days of large and days of small magnetic range, but it is 
unusual for the range to be much above the average lor more than 
3 or 4 successive days. 

§ 3^. The records from ordinary magnetographs, even when run 
at the usual sate and with normal sensitiveness, not infrequently show 
Pahmtkma ^ regular or nearly regular small rhythmic 

movements, laati^ sometimes for hours. The amplitude 
ai^ period on different occasions both vary widely. Periods of 2 to 4 
miautes are the most common. W. van Ikjmmelen »• has made a 
minute e^mination of these movements from several years’ traces 
at i^tavia, comparing the results with corresponding 
statistics sent hun from 21 i-ka-wei and Kew. Table 
XLI. shows the diurnal variation in tlic frequency 
of occurrence of these small movements — called 
p^toHons by Van Bemmclen — at these three stations. 

The Batavia results are from the years 1885 and 
1892 to i8q 8. Of the two sets of data for Zi-ka- 
wei (i) answers to the years 1897, und igoo, 
as given by Van ITommelen, while (ii) answers to 
the period 1900-1905, as given in the Zi-ka-wei 
for 1905. The Kew data are for 1897. The 
results are expressed as percentages of the total for 
the 24 houxa. There is a remarkable contrast be- 
tween Batavia and Zi-ka^wei on the one hand and 
Kow on the other, pulsations being much more 
numorous by night than by day at the two former 
itationa, whereas at Kew the exact reverse holds. 

Vhn Bemmelen decided that almost all the occasions 
of pul|ULtion at Zt-ka*wei were also occasions of 
^pifmtionB at Batavia. The hours of commence- 
ment at the two. places usually differed a little, oc- 
casionally by as much as 20 minutes; but this he 
ascribed to the fact that the earliest osciUations were 
too small at one or other of the stations to be visible 
on the trace. Remarkable coincidence between 
pulsations at Potsdam and in the north of Norway 
nas been noted by Kr. Birkeland.^ 

WiiSi mafpieto^aphs of greater sensitivenesB luid 
more open time scales, wavee^f shorter period be- 
^ble. In 1882 F. Kbhlrausch" detected 
s period of about ta seconds. Eschen- 
erved a grsat variety of short period 
> seconds being amongst w moat common. 

the records he obtamed suggest the 
bion of regular sine waves eff different 
Employing a very sensitive galvanometer to 
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j better idea of the importance of au inequality, especially when as 
in the present case maxima and minima occur in the day. 
This double daily period is unusually promineul in the case of the 
lunar diurnal inequality, and is seen in the other elements as well 
as in the declination. 

Lunar actioQ has been sjjecially studied in connexion with 
observations from India and Java. Broun" at Trivandrum and 
C. Chambers at Kolaba investigated lunar action from a variety of 
aspects. At Batavia Vwi dor Stok " and more recently S. Figee " 
have carried out investigations involving an enormous amount of 
compulation. Table XLUi. gives a summary of Figee's results for 
the mean lunar diumal meqnality at Batavia, for the two half- 
voarlv periods April to September (Winter or W.), and October to 
March (S.). The -f aign denotes movement to the west in the case 
of declination, but numerical increase in the case of the other 
elements. In the case of H and T (total force) tJic results for the 
two seasons jiroseut comparatively small differences, but in the 
case of D, I and V the amplitude and pliase both differ widely. 
Consequently a mean lunar diurnal variation derived from all the 
montliB of the year gives at Batavia, and presumably at other 

Table XLII. — ^Lunar Diurnal Inequality of Declination (unit o'*ooi). 


Lunar 

Hour. 

Kew, 

1858—1862. 

Toronto, 

1843-1848. 

Batavia, 
188 -1899. 

St Helena, 
1843-1847. 

1842-1846. 

Hobart, 

1841-1848. 

0 

+ u >3 

4-315 

-7.0 

- 43 

— 148 

— 98 

1 

+ ibo 

4-275 


- 3 

-107 

-138 

2 

+ 140 

+158 

-39 

+ 37 

- 35 

— 142 

3 

+ 33 

+ 3 

- 8 

+ 70 

+ 43 

— 107 

4 

+ 10 

-I. S 3 

4-38 

+ 85 

+ 108 

^ 45 

5 

- 67 

-265 

+63 

+ 77 

+ 14® 

+ 27 

6 

-150 


+87 

+ 48 

+ 132 

+ 88 

1 

-188 

-255 

+77 

+ 5 

+ 82 

+ 122 

B 

— 160 

-137 

+40 

“■ ^3 

+ 5 

+ 120 

9 

- 78 

+ 7 

- 4 

- 82 

- 78 

+ 82 

10 

+ 2 

+ 178 

-45 

— 102 

-143 

+ 17 

11 

4 - 92 

+ 288 

—80 

- 98 

-177 

- 57 

12 

+ I6u 

4 323 

-87 

- 75 

-105 

— 120 

13 

+ 188 

+272 

-08 

- 3 « 

-112 

-152 

»4 

+ 158 

+ 148 

-43 

+ 13 

“ 3 ® 

-147 

^5 

+ 90 

- 17 , 

- 8 

+ 52 

+ 58 

-105 

t6 

+ 10 

— i6o 

+ 3 ® 

+ 73 

+ 132 

- 35 

17 1 

- 85 

-297 

+62 

+ 73 

+ 172 

+ 45 

18 j 

-142 

-337 

+73 

+ 52 

+ 168 

+ 112 

19 

-163 

-290 

+68 

+ 17 

-1-122 

+ 152 

30 

-147 

— 170 

+ 52 

- 25 

+ 45 

+ 152 

21 1 

— 123 

- 7 

+ « 

- 58 

- 40 

+ 113 

22 

- 40 

+ I.S 5 

-28 

- 73 

— 1X2 

+ 47 

23 

+ 27 

+265 

-36 

- 68 

-153 

- 30 

Mean De-v 
parturef 

1 105 

1 

I 200 

50 

54 

104 

93 

Range . , 

1 378 

' 660 

1 174 

187 

349 

I 904 
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Declination 
(unit o'*oor). 

IncIination,S. 
(imit o''ooi). 

H. 

(unit 0*017). 

V. 

(iinJto'ory). 

■ T. 

(unit 0*017). 

Lunar 

flour. 

W. 

i s. 

W. 

S. 

W. 

S. 

w. 

S. 

W. 

S. 

0 

+30 

-J70 

(— X 

+ ^5 

-15 

-r 30 

- 9 

+ 4 

- <7 

-47 

i 

-t-ai 

-147 

-23 

4-49 

-40 

- 87 

-54 

+20 

— Ox 

-rb 7 

2 

4 - 5 

— 83 

-49 

+<<9 

-25 

— 107 

-8a 

-^37 

— b2 

-• 7 b 

3 

-- 5 

- la 

-51 

+47 

—21 

- 78 

-83 

+24 
+ 18 

- 59 

-55 

4 

4 I 

-f 76 

-37 

4-43 

-13 

- 59 

-58 

- 39 

-dS 

5 

— 8 

4-^34 
4 -r 8 i 
+ 164 

-23 

+ 12 

+ 10 

- 9 

-2.7 

+ 11 

— 4 

- 3 

6 

- 7 

— 2 

— 21 

+21 

4 - 43 

4 - 9 

- 0 

+ 23 

4*315 

7 

— re 

+ 30 

— 12 

+23 

4 - 45 

4 '55 

+ 8 

+ 47 

4-43 

8 

1 

+ 8l» 

+36 

— 21 

4-38 

4 - 52 

+ 71 

— I 

+ 08 

+ 4 , 5 ' 

9 

— 8 

0 

4-28 

-23 

+40 

+ 30 

+O4 

-XO 

+ 71 

+ 29 

10 

- 5 

- 85 

4-34 

— 20 

+ 13 

4 - 13 

4^54 

— 21 

+ 38 

+ I 

11 

15 

-144 

4-27 

— IJ 

— 12 

— 6 

4 ' 3 I 

-19 

+ 5 

-25 

12 

- 9 

— 164 

*I “19 

- 5 

-,47 

- 23 

0 

—19 

- 41 

-29 

13 

-f l 

-130 

— 3 

+ 17 

-59 

- 46 

-36 

— 2 

- 09 

-41 

14 

- 7 

- 79 

-13 

+27 

-60 

- 44 

-55 

4-14 

- 

-32 

15 

— 8 

- 8 

-32 

t +25 

-53 ' 

- 37 

-74 

+ 14 

— 8a 

-36 

16 

— 12 

+ 72 

-37 

+ 25 

-34 


-70 

+ 20 

- b4 

— 2 

17 

-13 

4*137 

-33 

4" 4 

1 — I 

-47 

+ 21 

- 24 

4-35 

18 

I —21 

+ 163 

— 2 

— 10 

+20 

+ 47 

+ 8 

+ 12 

+ ax 

4-4.7 

19 

— 12 

4-147 

-h21 

-42 

1 4-44 

+ 8x 

+ 53 

-14 

+ 04 

+64 

20 

1 4-10 

4 - 95 

+ 21 

— O2 

4-75 

+ 107 

+7* 

-28 

+100 

+80 

21 

4-13 

4 - ^4 

+ 20 

-70 

4-65 

+ 98 

+ 72 

-44 

+ 92 

4-65 

22 

+ 25 

- 82 

4-35 

-41 

4-35 

4 “ 35 

+ 08 

-38 

+ ^4 

+ 12 

23 

4 -.)^» 

-147 

4-34 

- 4 

- 7 

- 14 

4-44 

-13 

+ 15 

-19 

Mean De- 1 
parture J 

12 

150 

2O 

29 

33 

48 

50 

x8 

51 

37 

Range « 

57 

1 351 

®7 

139 

141 

214 

155 

81 

1 

184 

156 


tropical stations, an inadequate idea of the importance of the 
lunar influence. In January Figee finds for tfie raxxge of the lunar 
diurnal inequality 0^62 in D, 3‘i-y in H, and 3*57 in V, -whereas 
the corresponding ranges in June are only o'*i3, I’l-y and 2*27 
respectively. The diflerence between summer and winter is essen- 
tkuy due to solar action, thus the lunar influence on terrestrial 
magnetism is clearly a somewhat complex phenomenon. From 
a study of Trivandrum data, Broun concluded that the action 
of the moon is largely dependent on the solar hour at the time, 
being on the average about twice as great for a day hour as for a 
night hour. Figee\ investigations at Batavia point to a similar 
condusion. Foflowing a method suggested by Van der Stok, 
Figee arrives at a numerical estimate of the lunar activity for 
each hour of the solar day, expressed in terms of that at noon taken 
as 100. In summer, for instance, in the case of D he finds tile 

activity " var3dng from 114 at 10 a-nu to only 8 at 9 p.m.; the 
corresponding extremes in the case of H are 139 at xo a.m. and, 34 
at 6 a.m. 

The question whether lunar influence increasea with sun-^t 
frequency U obviously of considerable theoretical interest. Balfour 
Stewart in the 9th edition of this encydopaedia gave some data 
indicating an appreciably enhanced lunar influence at Trivandrum 
during years of sun-spot maximum, but he hesitated to accept the 
result as Anally proved. Figee recently investigated this point 
at Batavia, but with inconclusTvo results. Attempts have also been 
made to ascertain how lunar influence depends on the moon's 
declination and phase, and on her distance from the earth. The 
difficulty in these investigations is that we are dealing with a small 
efiect, and a very long senes of data would be required satisfactoxfly 
to eliWnate other periodic influences. 

§ 4X. From an analysis of seventeen years d^ta at St Petersburg 
and Pavlovsk, Leysl'*^ concluded that all the principal planets 
sensibly influence the earth's magnetism. According to 
his figures, ah the planets except Mercury — whose In^ 
fluence he found opposite to that of the others^when 
nearest the earth tended to d<mect the declination magnet at St 
Petersbu^ to the west, and also increased the range of diurnal 
inoqus^ty nf decljnapbn, the latter effect being the more con- 
spicuous. Schustef/’ who has considered the evidence advanced 
by l^yst from the mathematical standpoint, considers ft to be 
inconclurive* 

§ 42. The best of Carrying out a m^etic survey depends on 

where il has to be mufle and on uie object m view, The object that 
jHmMmMiAa pipbahly stjU comes first in importance is a knowledge 
of the aecUnation, of sufficient acennugr, for navigation 
siurwwrm, ^ ^ navigable waters. One might thus infer that 
magnetic surveys consist mainly of observations at sSa. Ihis 
cannot however be laid to be of the past whatever it may 
be of the future, and this for aev^ reasons. Observations at sea 
entul the use of a ^p, specially constructed so as to be free from 
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disturbing influence, nnd so are uih«nsil%. leestiy; 
.tbey arenlso apt, to bo of mferior amuracy. « 
might be possible hi quiet weather* in<a>]|iis(i vessel 
free from vibration, to observe with instireiseiite of 
the highest precision euch as a unifibSF . mtgneto- 
metei;, but in the ordinary surveying shj^nppnratus 
oC less sensitiveness has to be. employseia. . The 
declination is usually determined wrth some iorm 
of compasa Tho other elements. 1 most usnally 
found mrootly at sea are the inclination nod the 
. to^foree, the iimtrunuuittmploFed being aii^iie^ 
fimmof im^ometcr, such as the Fox 
was largely used by Boss in the Antaicticti<or in 
recent years tlio Doyd-Creak. Xhi& latte matin* 
meat differs from the ordinary dip-drcloi fitted ifor 
total force observations ater Uo^d'a^Jnetihod 
mainly in that the needles rest in PivqhB mated 
of on agate edges. To overcome friction a;Pfnr 
jeering pin on te framework,, is scratched witUr.a 
lo^heried ivory plate., 

The most notable recent example' olobservations 
at sea is afforded by the cruises of the, eufveying 
ships" Galilee "'and v.Carnegie'^undcrteauspic«s 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washingte? which 
includes in its magnetic pro^amme a general 
survey. To see where the ordinary land survey 
assists navigation, let us take the case of a country 
with a long scanboard. If gbservationa wore taken 
every few mUea along; , the coast results might be 
obtfuned adequate for theordinaty waatsaf coast- 
ing Bteamem* but it would bedifiicult toriofer what 
tike declination would be 50 or even ao. mtim Off 
shore at any particular place. If, hpwev^, 'the 
land area itte is carefully surveyed, qm h^ws 
the tread of the Unas of equal decUnatiau, sad 
can isu^y extend them with icontiderahle accuracy 
many miles out to sea. One ahio can tell what 
places if any on the coast suffer fronit local disturb* 
ances, and thusideckle on tlie necsseff^ of„^ucial 
observations. This is by no moans the^QpJy^knma 
diately useful purpose which is or may beserved by msgn^ eareoDTS 
on land. In Stedinavia use has been made of magnetionbaorvatiore 
in prospecting for iron ore. There nra also various geological' and 
geodetic problemB to whose solution magnetic surveys «ns(y< afford 
valuable guidance. Among the most important recent surveys 
bo mentiraod those of the British Xslee by A. Bficker ana ,T^ 
Thoree,”^ of France and Algeria by Moureau^^ of Itaiy^by Chistoni ' 
and Palazso,^ of tiie Netherlands by Van Kyckevorsehti ot South 
Sweden by Carlhcim Gylknskiflld,^ ol Austna-Huumny Wt Umiar/^ 
of japan by Tanakadate,!* of the East , Indies by^an Bmnmclen, 
ana ^uth Africa by J . C. Beattie. A survey of thCrhlnitsd State has 
been proceeding for a good many vears» and xmmy results haw 
appealed in the pubUcatfonsof the ir.S4Gimstand.G!te6tm 
ospeci^y Bauer's MufineHc andi tMugte'r xpofl* 

Additions to our knowledge may also, be expected from surveys of 
India, Egypt and New Zealand* 

For the satisfactory execution of a lapd survey, the nbtevms 
must have absolute instruments such as the. iiniflJar magnetometer 


several years, what is wanted, is the value of the elements not ntrte 
actual time of observation, but at some fixed epoch, possibly iome 
years esrlier or later. At a magnetic pbaervaitQcy, with , standardised 
records, the difference between the values of a xnagnetic element at 
any two specified instants can be derived from the magnetic (Curves. 
But at an ordinary survey station, at a distanceirom an observatory, 
the information is not immediately available. Ordinarily the reduc- 
tion to a fixed epoch is done in at least two stages, a ootreotion 
being applied for seeuiar change* a»d a secofidTor thedeparture'frofo 
the mean value for the day due to the regular diurnal iqequSlity 
and to disturbance. 

The reduction to a fix^d epoehis at once move easy and fiidih’aceor- 
ate if te area surveyed contains, or has dfose fo i^ bbrdte* a 
distributed series of magnetic observatories, Whose records 
parable and trutfrwordiy. , Throughout an area of the tike of Fmime 
or Germany, the secular chaffge between any two sp^eff ffiites 
can ordinary be expressed whh suflidlent apcuiaoy bjra cri 

the type ' . 1 'i . 

where 9 denotes leenlar change, i latitude and X longitude, thOThtem 
with suffix 0 relating to some convenient central ptetion. llfo 
constants a, 5 are to be determined from the obretytil'seciite 
changes at the fixed observatories w^fose gti^awcfil co-ordbatas 
are accurately known, tlnfortunattily, as k riile ' obMsvfrtori^ 
are lew in number and Apt well distributed xqr survey pUrifote: 
thus the Seentar change bVenr part at lisalSt tff the orea.lte'Utufiny 
tohc.lotmdby.retii^tiinE^e obrervatibna afte some teirs fit itetet 
of the fiekt statidoi. ^tlie siicoeas attending this oependi on the 
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exactitude with which the sites can bo recovered, on Uie accuracy of 
the observations, and on the success with which allowance is made 
for diurnal chan^, regular and irregular. J t is thus desirable that the 
observations at repeat stations should be taken at hours when the 
regular diurnal changes arc slow, and that they should not be 
ao^ted unless taken on days that prove to be magnetically quiet. 
Unless the secular change is exceptionally rapid, it will usually be 
most convenient in practice to calculate it from or to t lie middle of 
the month, and then to allow for the difltarence belwcen the mean 
value for the month and the value at the actual hour of observation. 
There is here a difficulty, inasmuch as the latter part of the correction 
depends on the diurnal inequality, and so on the local time of the 
station. No altogether satisfactory method of surmounting this 
difficulty has yet lieen nniposed. Rucker and Thorpe in their 
British Survey assumed tnat the divergence from the mean value 
at any hour at any station might be regarded as made up of a regular 
diurnal inequality, identical with that at Kew when both were 
referred to heal time, and of a disturbance element identical with 
that existing at the same absolute time at Kew. Suppose, for 
instance, that at hour A G.M.T. the departure at Kew from the mean 
value for the month is d, then the corresponding departure from the 
mean at a station \ de,-;rees west of Kew is d—g, where e is the in- 
crease in the clement at Kew due to the regular diurnal inequality 
between hour A— a/i 5 and hour A. This procedure is .simple, but 
is exposed to various criticisms. If we define a diurnal inequality 
as the result obtained by combining hourly readings from all the days 
of a month, we can assign a definite meaning to the diurnal inequality 
for a particular month of a particular year, and after the curves 
have been measured we can i^ive exact numerical figures answering 
to this definition. Htit the diurnal inequality thus obtained ditTcrs, 
as has been pointed out, from that derived from a limited number of 
the quietest days of the month, not merely in amplitude but in phase, 
and the view that the diurnal changes on any individual day can be 
regarded as made up of a regular diurnal inequality of definite char- 
acter and of a disturbance clement is an hypothesis which is likely at 
times to be considerably wide of the mark. The extent of the error 
involved in assuming the regular diurnal inequality the same in the 
north of Scotland, or the west of Ireland, as in the south-east of ' 
England remains to be ascertained. As to the disturbance element, 
even if the disturbing force were of given ma^itude and direction 
all over the British Iffles — ^wWch we now know is often very far from 
the case— its effects would necessarDy vary very sensibly owing to 
the considerable variation in the direction and intensity of the local 
undisturbed force. If observations were confined to hours at Which 
the remilar diurnal changes are slow, and only those taken on days 
of little or no disturbance were utilized, corrections combining 
the e^ts of regular and irregular diurnal changes could be derived 
from the records of Ibc^d observations, supposed suitably situated, 
combined in formulae of the same type as (i). 

§ 43. The field results havdng been reduced to a fixed epoch, it 
remains to combine them in ways likely to be useful. In mostcases 
the results arc embodied in charts, usually of at least two kinds, one 
set showing only general features, the other the chief local peculiar- 
ities. Charts of the first kind resemble the world charts (figs. 1 to 4) 
in being free from sharp twistings and convolutions. In these 
the declination for instance at a fixed geographical position on a 
particular isogonal is to be regarded as really a mean from a 
considerable surrounding area. 

Various ways have been utilized for arriving at tiieee fgrrgstrial 
isomrtgntffiw— *08 Rflcker and Thorpe call them— of which an elabor- 
ate discussion has l>ecn made by E. MathiEis.* Prom a theoretical 
standpoint the simplest method is perhaps that employed by Liznar 
for Aufttria-Hungafy. Let 1 and ^ represent latitude and longitude 
relative to a certain central statiem in the area. Then assume that 
throughout the area the value E of any particular magnetic element 
is i^yen by a formula 

K =s* Hg -f- a/ 4* ?|- cP -f- -1 • el\f 

whive Bqi a, b, Cf 4i e are absolute constants to be determined from 
the pbsfirvatiQns. When detemuniog the constants, we write for 
E in the equation tlie observed value of the element (corrected for 
secular change, ftc.) at each station, and for I and k the latitude aud 
lopgiUi(|e>pf (the station relative to the central. station. Thus each 
, station omvtriDlutfs an eauation to assist in determining the six con- 
stants. Thiaf soan thus oe found by least squares or some simpler 
method. • ln,Ltin»r's^^ there were rgi atatioas, so that tlte labour 
of applying. least SQuares would be considerable. This is one objec- 
tion to the method. A second is that it may aUow .uodesiraldy large 
weight to a few highly disturbed stations. In the case of tho.Briti^ 
Isles, Rucker and Thorpe employed a different method. The area 
was split up into districh. EW each district a mean was formed of 
the observed values of each element, and the mean was aasismod 

1 : li: 
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district. Having found Eg, 0 and 6, Rucker and Thorpe calculated 
values of the element for points defined by whole degrees of longitude 
(from Greenwich) and half degrees of latitude. Near the common 
border of two districts there would be two calculated values, ol 
which the arithmetic mean was accepted. 

The next step was to determine by interpolation where isogonals 
— or other isomagnetic lines— cut successive lines of latitude. The 
curves formed by joining these successive points of intersection were 
called district lines or curves. Rijcker and Thorpe's next step was to 
obtain formulae by trial, giving smooth curves of continuous curva- 
ture — •terrestrial isomagnetics — approximating as closely as possible 
to the district lines. The curves thus obtained had somewhat 
complicated formulae. For instance, the isogonals south of 54"" *5 
laliludc were given for the epoch Jan. i, 1891 by 

D = i8“ 37’+ 18 •3(/ - 49'5) - 3''5 cos|45"(/ - 49-5)} 

+ [ib'-j -I- 1''5(/ - 49-5 )}(a. - 4) + o'-oi{K - 4)-’ {I - srs)’’, 
where D denotes the westerly declination. Supposing, w’hal is at 
least approximately true, tliat the secular change in Great Britain 
since 1891 has been uniform south of lat. 54°‘5, corresponding 
formulae for the epochs Jun. 1, lyoi, and Jan. 1, 1906, could be 
obtained by substituting for 18“ 47' the values 17® 44' and 17'' 24' 
respectively. In their very laborious and important memoir 
E. Mathias and B. Baillaud* have applied to Rucker and Thorpe's 
observations a method which is a combination of Rucker and 
Thorpe's and of Liznar's. Taking Riicker and Thorpe's nine 
distnets, and the magnetic data found for the nine imaginary central 
stations, they employed tliose to determine the six constants of 
Liznar's formula. Tins is an immense simplification in arithmetic. 
The declination formula thus obtained for the epoch Jan. i, 1891, was 
D = 20" 45'‘89 -f ‘53474^ -f •347U>/ -f *000021^“ 

*1- *00034 3/\ —•000230?“, 

where I -}- (.53® 3o'‘5) represents the latitude, and (A. -f 5“ 35'*2) the 
west longitude of the station. From thi.s and the corresponding 
formulae for tiie other elements, values were calculated for each of 
Rucker and Thorpe's 882 stations, and these were compared with the 
observed values. A complete record is given of the differences 
between the observed and calculated values, and of the corresponding 
differences obtained by Rucker and Thorpe from their own formulae. 
The mean numerical (calculated ~ observed) differences from the 
twp different methods are almost exactly^ the sameL-being approxi- 
mately j6" for declination, for inclination, and 707 for nomontal 
force. The applications by Malliias * of his method to the survey 
data of France obtained by Moureaux, and those of the Netherlands 
obtained by Van Rljckevorsel, app^r equally successful. The 
method dispenses entirely with district curves, and the paralwlic 
formulae are perfectly straightfonvard lx)th to calculate and to apply ; 
they thus appear to. possess marked advantages. Whether tlic 
method could be applied equally satisfactorily to an area of the .size 
of India or the United States actual trial alone would show. 

§ 44. Rucker, and Thorpe regarded their terrestrial isomagnetic.s 
and the corresponding formulae as representing the normal field that 
would exist in absence of disturbances peculiar to 
the neighbourhood. Subtracting the forces derived from 
t^e formulae from those observed, wc obtain forces which 
may be ascribed to regional disturbance. 

When the vertical disturbing force is downwards, or the obscrvetl 
vertical component larger tlmp the calculated, Rucker and Thorpe 
regard it as positive, and the loci where the largest positive values 
occur they renned n'dgg lines. The corresponding loci where the 
largest negative vz^cs occur wprc qalled valley lines. In the British 
Isles Rucker and Thorpe found that almost without exception, in 
tlie neighbourhood of a ridge line, the horizontal component of the 
disturbing force pointed towards it, throughout a considerable 
area on toth sides. The phepomena are similar fo what would 
occur if ridge lines indicated fne position of the summits of under- 
ground masses of magnetic material, magnetized so os to attract 
tec north-seeking pole of a magnelL Riicker and Thorpe were 
inclined to believe in the real existence of these subterranean mag- 
netic mountains, and inferred that they must be of considerable 
extent, as theory and observation alike indicate ti^t thin basaltic 
si^ts or dykes, or limited masses of trap rock, produce no measur- 
able magnetic effect except in their immediate ViciniW. In support 
of their conclusions, RQckcr and Thorpe dwell on tee fact that in 
the United Kingdom large masses of basalt such as occur in Skye, 
Mull, Antrim, Norte WtUes or the Scottish coalfield, are according 
to teeir survey invariably centres pf attraction for tee nortii-seeteg 
pole of a magnet. Various cases of repulsion hhve, however, been 
descril^ by other ol^i’vers in tee northern hemisphere. 

§ 45. Rucker and Thorpe did not make a very nililute examination 
of disturbed areas, so tlmt purely local disturbances lanfck than any 
noticed by teem may exist in tne^XJriited Klngdotn. But any tliut 
exist ,are unlikely to rival some that have been obietved elsewherr, 
notably those in tee province cf Kui^k Iff EuStfa described by 
Moureaux’® and by E. teyst,’^ In Kursk Lcyst curved declina^ 
tions varying from o’* to 360®, inclinations varying from 39“-i to 
90®; he obtained values of the horizontal fcrtte varying from o to 
0*^50 C.G.S., and values of the vertical fprds varying from 0*371 to 
i/83fi. Another ^hly cffisturbil .^ttsiffan district Krivoi Rog 



U8® N.iat 33 ® E. long*) waBehtborately furveyedby Paul Passaisky^w 
The extsrerae values observed by him difie^, the declinatio& 

282" 40' the iudlination by 41® 53', horizontal force by 0^58, and 
vertical force by 1 -358. At one spot a difference of x i6"i was observed 
between the declinationR at two positions only 42 nMdros apart* 
In cases such as the last mentioned, the source of distiirfannee 
con^ presumably ve^ near the surface. It is improbable that any 
such enormously rapid changes of declination be experienoed 
anywhere at the surface of a deep ocean. But in shallow water 
disturl^ncos of a not very viaferior order of magnitude have been 
met with. Possibly the most outstanding case known is that of an , 
area, about 3 m. long by 1 1 m. at its widest, npar Port Walcott, off | 
the N.W. Australian coast. The results of a minute survey made 
here by, H.M.S. “ penguin ** have been discussed by Captain E. W. 
Creak. Within the narrow area specified, dc.'clination varied from 
2t>'’ W. to 56“ E., and inclination from 50" to nearly 80"", the observa- 
tions being taken soihe 80 ft. above sea bottom. Another note- 
worthy case, though hardly comparable with the above, is that of 
liasl Loch Hoag at Lewis in the Hebrides. A survey by H.M.S. 

" Research " in water about 100 ft deep — discussed by Admiral 
A, M. Field’^ — showed a range of it" in declination. The largest 
observed disturbances in horizontal and vortical force were at the 
order 0*02 and 0*05 C.G.S, resj^ctively. An interesting feature in 
this case was that vertical force was reduced, there being a well- 
marked valley line. , 

In some instances regional magnetic disturbances have been found 
to be associated with geodetic anomalies. ■ lliis is true of an elon- 
gated area. including Moscow, where observations were taken by 
Friteohie.^^ A|;;tttn, Eschenhagen^ detected magnetic anomalios in 
an area including the Harz Mountains in Germany, where deffeotions 
of the plumb line from the normal had been observed. He found a 
magnetic ridge line running approximately parallel to the line of no 
deflection of the plumb line. 

§ 4O. A question of kitorest, about which however not very much 
is known, is the effect of local disturbance on secular change and on 
the diurnal inequality. The determination of secular change in a 
highly disturbed locality is difficult, because an unintontional 
slight change in the spot where the observations ore made may 
wholly falsify the conclusions drawn. When the disturbed area 
is very in extent, the magnetic fleld may reasonably be 

regarded as composed of the normd field that would have existed 
in the absence of local disturbance, plus a disturbance field arising 
from magnetic material which approaches nearly if not quite to the 
surface. Even if no sensible change takes place in the ^turbonoe 
field, one would hardly expect the secular change 
to he wholly normal. The clianges in the sect- 
angular components of the force may possibly be 
the same as at a neighbouring undisturbed station, 
but this will not give the same change in declination 
and inclination. In the case of toe diurnal in- 
equality, toe presumption is that at least toe de- 
clination and inclination changes will be influenced 
by local disturbance. If, for example, we suppose 
the diurnal inequality to be due to the direct in- 
fluence of electnc currents in the upper atmo- 
sphere, the declination change will rep re s e nt the 
action of the component of a force of given magnitude whicli is 
perpendicular to tm* position of the campa.ss needle. But when 
local disturbance exists, toe direction of the needle and the intensity 
of the controlling field are both altered by toe local disturbance, 
so it would appear natural for the declination changes to be in- 
fluenced also. This conclusion see^ms borne out by obtep|Vaitioi)s 
made by Passalsky^ at Krivoi Rog, which Ishowed diurnal inequal- 
ities differing notably ff’om those experienced at the same time 
at Odessa, the nearest magnetic observatory. One station where 
the horizontal force was abnormally low gave a diurnal range of 
declination four times that at Odessa; on the other hand, the range 
of the horizontal force was apparently reduced. It would be unsafe 
tp general conclusions froin dbscrvatipns at two or three 
stations, and much completer iniormatlon is wanted, but it 1$ 
obviously desirable to avoid local disturbance when selecting a site 
for a magnetic observatory, assuming one’s object is to obtain data 
reasonably applicable to a large area. In toe case of toe older 
observatories ^ consideration seems sometimes tp have been Ipst 
sight of. At Mauritius, for instance^ inside of a circle of only 56 to 
radius, having for centre toe declination pillar , of toe absolute 
magnetic hut of the Royal Alfred Observatory, T. P. Oaxton’^ 
found that toe declination varied from 4*' 5C' to 13® 45 W.* toe m- 
clination from 30® zr' tp 58® 34^ S., and toe hprizcmtal forc^ from 
0*107 to, 0*244 C4G.S. At onp he found an aiteratipfi of i ®4 
in toe declination when toe magnet was lowered from 4 ft. above toe 
groimd to 2. Distotbanoes of tl^ order could hardly escape even 
aroqghinvestigariop dftoesitc. , , . 

§ 47. Jtf wc assqme ,the magnetic force oil toe eartos surfato 
dttivablo from a potontW v,' we can express .V as the, sum pf tyro 
aeries of sopd jflherical harmonite, one containing na- 
tive, toe other positive intefifoa powers Of the ratous 
vector r trow w earto's centre. Let, A denote, east 
■ * ' ch, and Jet » CQS(i»: 1)1 
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where n and m denotejony positive integer^ m being not greater than 
a. Then denoting the eara's radius by k, wc have 

V/R « g (R/r)" + * { H*; (gj cqs fii\ + *? sin , 

-f- S (r/R)’*tH^ (gr*,.co8 fiiX. + sinwiA)3, , ;; 

where % denote^ soffimation of te from 0 to n, IMlbwed by tetthrim* 
tion of n from o to «. In this equatibn^ ^ , (H. mte ooos^ti, 
those with positl^ Sufliatee being what ate ^enersAy termed 
consUints. The series With negative powers Of r dntwm to ibrote 
with a source Intetnal to the cartli, toe serite lvith 
to forces with an external source. Gauss found timf fbrcite of ^ 
latter class, If existent, were very 8man,.ahiir thOy ate Idtt 

out of account There arc three Gs^usal 
order five of the second otoep, 

on. The coefficient of a Gauiuuan ednStent ! 

spherical harmonic of the degree. If It be 

as is not infrequent, the flvtt'oroer Sartos by 

V, r “ *|gi“«ki / ^ (gi' 00c X /tji sin x)ieeai}. i 

The earth is in reality a imhOroidi andj,if;i:h» 
the subject J. C. Adams ^develops the treatment ap 
this case. ISjete wo toall as usual treat .it m sphmtoaU: 
have for the components of the ioroe at the surface 

X =» -T R — ji>)l (dV/d^) towards the astronomical north. 

Z n= — dV/dr vertically downwards. 

Su]q)08ing tlie Gaussjan constants known, the glMve 
give toe force all over' the carth^s surface. To 
sian constants we proceed of course in the re^ 

the observed values of the force componehui 'to the 

values involving g &c. If we knew the values of the cpmpratnt 
forces at regularly distributed stations ail over ,th& jeaito*s sui&ce, 
wo could detormme each Gaussian oohstoat indepeodentiy of. toe 
others. Our knowledge hoWever of large regions^ especially m toe 
Arctic and Antarctic, is very scanty, and in practice recourse is had 
to metoods in which the constantaare not determined fndependcntfy. 
The consequence is unfortunately that toe values found for mnmhi 
the constants, even amongst the lower orders, depend Very iettiibly 
on how large a portion m toe poldr tegions is' omitted 'irooi the 

I'ablh XLIV.—- Gaus8ian<ConBtants of theRirst Ovder. 



1829 

Bxntan- 

PStersen. 

1830 
> Gauss. 


1880 

Adams. 

1885 1 

Neumayer. 

1885 • 
Schxmdit. 

.1889 : 
Fritiche^ 

ft* 

1;! 

-1- -3*007 
+ •0*835 
i— 'O60II i 

•fmsxiii 
— rofi246 

4. +0*778 

- ^5783 

4 - *3168411 
•f ^>2427 
— *060301 

4 - *,315^ 
4- *00401 1 
— *06016 j 

+ '31785 
4 - * 0835 ® 

- 09984 

+ ' 3*^35 

4. <02414 
-ih) 99 JI 4 


calculations, and on the number of the eonstants of tiie higher 
orders which are retained. 

Table XLIV. gives the values obtained for the Gaugsian constants 
of the first order in some of tlie best^iLnown, iCOQ^utations, as 
ooUectod .by W. G. Adams.^ , 

§ 48. AUowance must be made for the dtoerence m toe ep<^, 
and for the foot that the number of constants ass um ed to pe worth 
retainixig was different in each case. Gausa for iiuitaxice« a a tu m o d 
24 constants sufficient, whilst in obtaining the results given. Ip the. 
table J. C. Adams retained 48. Some idea of toe uncertainty tous 
arising may be derived from toe fact that when Adams assumed 
24 constants sufodent, he got instead of the values la the table th^ 
following:—', , j 

ft* ft‘ '"v-'' 

W4»-.t84} +'0*835 105820 ■ 

1880 -f •3i6lt -f *02470 fViedvx - 

Some of toe higher constants were rdiativdy mndh ixiote afieeted. 
Thus, on the hypbtoctes of 48 and of 24 constants tespecti^lyi toe 
values obtained tor ft* in i84a-i'845 wore - 27 and - *00(^,Biid 

tooee obtateed ior An' in 1880 were -f *00748 and + ‘O 0578 * ft must 
alsobessatemberod tiiatthese vahtesaasume that toeseriet mpostovo 
powers of r, with coeffiolents having negative satoxes, fo absofttely 
nonrexistonti U thfo^be neib aisamodi then in any equation deter- 
mining X' ter. must be replaced by -f g^, and, in any 
equation ffetettoinlng 2 by + 1)} ; stinilar remarks 

apply to an'dT^. ' It fo tons themtteally possible to cheto toe 
truto;^ tole api'' Wtion tbat toe posi^ve power series Is nofinea^tent 
by;cdtePMtos toe .valato obtaihM titext the X and 

y.er .fxOtt>toie ZiequatiodSi when mild Av tare assumed zero. 
Ifthevtauei|iofOiiiid (toftr, valaes ettt be for g*; and 
wMej^ Wffl liatoioiiito'’tite two sets of equatkms. Adams gives toe 
values braiim frtnti toe X, V andtoe 2 e()ttetlons separate^ for the 
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Otussiaia constants. The foUotviag are examples oX the values thence 
deducible for the coefficients of the positive power series 

„ ^- 4 : e^t g'-t 

18^2-1845 -f- 0018 — *0002 ~ *0014 + '0064 4< *0072 + «I24 
1880 — *0002 — *0012 + -0015 — *0043 — ‘ooax — *0013 

Compared to ^4", g," and g®" tlio values here found for g-4", g-#® and 
g-o** are far from mBignincant, and there would be no excuse for 
neglecting tliem if observatioz^ data w^e sufficient and reliable. 
But two outstanding features claim attention, first the smallness of 
g^i% g. and hr.i\ the coefficients least likely to be affected by obser- 
vational deficiencies, and secondly the striking dissimilarity between 
the obtained for the two epochs. The conclusion to which these 
an4 other facts point is that observational deficiencies, even up to 
the present elate, are such that no certain conclusion c£m be drawn 
as to the existence or pon-existence of the positive power series. 
It is also to be feared that considerable uncertainties enter into the 
values of most of the Gaussian constants, at least those of toe 
higher orders. iThe introduction of the positive power series neces- 
sarily improves the agreenient between observed and calculated 
values of the force, but it Is more likely than not to be disadvan- 
tageous physioaily, if the difierDaces between observed values and 
those calculated from tlic uegativo power scries alone arise in large 
measure from observational deficiencies. 


TAfiLE XLV.— 'Axis and Moment of First Order Gaussian 
Coefficients. 


Epoch. 

Authority for 
Constants. 

North 

Latitude. 

West 

Longitude. 

M/R»in' 
G.C.S, units 

1650 

J836 

& 

1885 

1885 

H. Fritsebe . . . 

J. C. Adams . . . 

Neumayer - Petersen 
and Bauer . . , 
Neumayer, ftehmidt 

0 / 

82 50 
78 27 

78 44 
78 24 

78 3 
78 34 

42 55 
^3 35 

O4 20 

68 4 

; 67 3 

68 31 

•3260 

*3202 

■3202 

1 *3234 

•3224 

•3230 


f 4^ The first order Gav^sian constants have a simple physical 
meaning. The terms containing them represent the potent 
arising from toe uniform magnetization of a sphere parahd to a fixed 
axis, toe momept M of toe spherical magnet betog given by 
M = R“l(giT + (g,T+(VH*, 

where R is the earth’s radius. The position of the north end of 
the axis of this uniform magnetization and the values of M/R», 
derived from the more important determinations of too Gaussian 
constants, art given in Table XLV. The data fen* 1650 are of some- 
what doubtful value. If they were os lelialble as the others, one 
would feci greater confidence in the reality of the apparent move- 
ment of tlie north end of toe axis from east to west The table 
also suggest a slight diminution in M since 1645, but it is open to 
doubt whether the apparent change exceeds the probpable error in the 
calculated values. It should be carefully noticed that the data in 
the tabic apply only to the first order Gaussian terms, and so only 
to a portion of toe earth’s magnetization, and that the Gaussian 
constants have been calculated on the assumption that toe negati^ 
power series alone exists. The field answering to the first order 
terms—or what Bauer has tolled the normal fields -const! tu tea 
much the most important part of the whole magrtoriZatibn. StHl 
what remains is very far from negligible, save for rough calculations. 
It is In fact one of the weak points in the Gaussian anmysis that when 
one wishes to represent the observed facts with high accuracy one 
is obliged to retain so many terms that calculation becomes burden- 
some. 


J 3Q. The possible existence of a positive power series is not the 
y tofeoretical uncertainty in toe Gaussian analysis. There is 
Barth^air iurthcr possibility that pari of toe earth's magnetic 
CammtM. a»swer to a potential at all, Schmidt “ 

in his calculation of Gaussiap constants regarded this 
as a posailile contingency, and the results he reached implied that as 
much as 2 or 3 . % of tim on tire field had no potential. If the ma^etic 
force F on w aarth's surface comes from a potential, then the line 
integral f Fds token rouml any dosed citouit s should vanish. If toe 
intograil dees not vanito, it equals i*}, where I fa the totol electric 
current toaversiftg the area bounded by j.* A 4- sign in the result of 
the intogmtlon means that the current is downwards fi.s. from air 
to to^) or upwards, acoording as the <nrectton^ellr integration round 
the cireuit, as viewed by an observer above ground, hat been ciook- 
wise or antitokickwise* In applications of the foraaula by W* von 
Bozokiw and Bauer the into^ has been taken affing p^lefa of 
latitude tothe direction west to oast. In this case a 4 Sign inditotes 
a rosultaift upward current over the aresa between thb of 

latitude triiverikjH and toe noxto gebgtaphical pole. The 'difference 
hc'tween the results of intsf[satiDnBmnd two parallela ctf latitode 
gives the total vertioal current mm the zone betvreea them. 


square Wometre. Baner eBi{iloyin|f the same dbservatioiial data 
as Schihidt, reached sontewhar 'iimilar conolusions from the difter- 
ences between integrals token lound parallels of latitude at 5* 
intervals from 6a® N. to 60® S. H. Pritodie treating the problem 
similarly, but for two epochs zSae and r885, got consptououBly 
different results for the two epoon. - Baner ** hajn more recently 
repeited his calculations, and for three epochs, 1842-1845 (Sabme's 
cltorts)', 1880 (Creak's chelrts), and 1885 (l^euinayer\ charts), obtain- 
ing the mean value of the current per sq* km. for 5® zones. Table 
XLVL is based on Bauer's figures, the unit being o’ooi ampere, and 
4 - denoting an upwardly directed current. 


Table XXVI. — Earth-air Currents, after Baner. 


Latitude. 

Northern Hemisphere. 

Southern Hemisphere. 



1842-5. 

1880. 

oo 

2842-5. 

1880. 

1885. 

0® 

tots® 

— I 

-32 


4-66 

•f 30 

4 36 

15® 

>1 30® 


-59 

-08 

4 a 

— 62 

- 63 

30® 

»» 45’ 

4 - 3 


— 22 

436 

- IX 

-* 14 

45 ’ 

60® 

^31 

—21 

+78 

4 - 3 

1 

4-276 

4213 


In considering the significance of the data in Table XLVI. it 
should bo rememberad that the oorrente must be regarded as mean 
values <iehved from all houia of the^ay, and all monthaof the year«, 
Currents which were upwards during certain hours of the day and 
downwards durix^ others, would affect the diurnal inequality; 
while currents which were upwards during certain montlto, and down- 
wards during others, would cause an axmtial inequality in toe absolute 
values. Thus, if the figurto be acoepted as real, we must suppose 
that between 15“ N. and 30'’ N. there are prcponderatingly doim- 
ward currents, and betwicen b. and 15“ S. preponderatiiwly upward 
currents. Such currents might arise from meteorological conmtLoiis 
cimracterifrtic of particular totitudes, or be due to the relative dis- 
tribution of land and sea; but, whatever their cause, any considerable 
real change in their values between 1842 and 1885 seems very im- 
probable. The most natural cause to which to attribute the difler- 
cnco between the results for different epochs in Table XLVI, fa 
unquestiormbly observational deficiencies. Bauer himself regards 
the resulte for latitudes hitoer than 45* as very uneextain, but 
he seems inclined to accept too reality of currents of the average 
intensity of 1/30 ampere per sd. km. between 45" N. and 45" S, 

Currents of the size onginally deduced by Schmidt, or even those 
of Bauer's latest calculatiotis, seem difficult to reconcile with the 
results of atmospheric electricity (g^v.). 

§ 51. There fa no single parallel of latitude along the whole of 
which magnetic elements are known with high precision. Thus 
results of greater certainty might be hoped for from the application 
of the line integral to wdU surveyed countries. Such uppheationB 
have been made, t.g, to Great Britain by Kficker,® and to Austria 
by Uzhat." but with negative results. The question has also been 
considered in detail by TanAkadate®* in discussing the magnetic 
.survey of Japan. He makes the critaefam that the taking of a line 
integral round the boundary of a surveyed area amounts to utilizing 
the values of the magnetic efoments where least accurately known, 
and he thus considers it preferAble to replaoe the line integral by 
the surface integral 

4vl = liidVIdx - dXldy)dxdy. 

He applied this formula not merely to his own data for japan, but 
also to British and Austrian data of Riicker and Thorpe and of 
Liznar. The values he ascribes to X and Y are those given by the 
formulae calculated to fit the observations. Tlie result reached 
was " a line of no current through the middle of tlie country in 
Japan the current fa upward on the Pacific side and downward on 
the Siberian side ; in Austria it fa upward in the north and downward 
in the south; in Grea.t Britain ujpward in the east and downward in 
the west." The results obtained for Great Britain offered con- 
siderably according as use was made of Rticker and Thorpe's own 
district equations or of a series of general equations of the type subsc- 
tmontly utilized by Mathias. Tanakadate points out toat the fact 
that his Investigations give in each case a line of no current passing 
through the middle of the surveyed areayfa calculated to throw doubt 
on the reality of the suiyosed earth-ait Currents, and he recom- 
mends a sus^QSion of judgment. 

§ 52. A question of interest, and bearing a relationship to the 
Gaussian analysis, is the law of variatlcm of the magnetic dements 
with height above sea-level. If F represent the value at sfea-Ievel, 
and F 4 8 F that at height A, of any component of force Answering 
to Gaussian constants 01 the »f«» order, then r -i-8F/F=» (i 4II/R) 

Where H is the earth's radius. Thus at heig^ of only a tew miles 
we have very approximately 8F/F » - (<ir4. 2)km. As we have 
seen, the constants of the first order ate much too most important 
thus we should c:^ct as a first approxinialSDn 8X/X = 8 Y/y 

82/2 ss* — 3^/R* This ^Uation gives toe sume^rate of deerease in 
an three components, ahd’ao no chafigO in ifedlnation or incHnatfon. 
liznar compafod this equatiofi With* the Observed results of his 
Austrian survey, subdividing his statioifa ttrto thtee groU]^ according 





to attitude. He oouideTed <tiB egtieeidtiit uet satteieotorv It 
suut be lemembeMd that tlie OeindHi epalmia, eapecii^witea 
only lower order tetme are retained, ^«tt3i'e Md 

vtS*. *2“ *9^ dietiKbancee. NoTotaeivatloM at^WtoS 
atatioiis ma,y b« mxoutfy infiuoiMd ttokaicvdy by rafrional 
(iistttrbaiX)w40iBiiu^ tolow ichnol atutnas, but by muMtic 
m MuntBm ttseil. A method of urrivkig at the vertioai change 
m the element^ whsoh tbaoiutioaUj aeemi test onen to onticiaoirSa 
bew emidoyied by A. Ta aiak a d a t te.o I£ we aenmiie a TOtentaai 
^cnts, or it ad^ttiug the poaaibility of earth-air ourreiits vrt asauine 
tiieir effort negligible, we have dX/dz = dZ/dzf, dY/de m=i dZIdy. Thus 
iroin tM observed cates of change of the vertical component of lorce 
along the parallels of latitude and longitude, we can xGluce the rate 
r ^**58® ^ the vertical direction of the two rectangular compoiieatB 
of lu^contal force^ and tfaenot ttie rates of change of the hem- 
*^**^lv declination. Also we have dZfde *» 4^0 

■— {dXjdM’^ dYjdy)^ where f»'represents the density of free magnetism 
at the spot. Toe spot being above ground we may negioct p. and 
thus dediiice the vaidatioa In the verticil direction of the vertical 
component from the observed variationB of tiit two horizontiii 00m- 
ponmts in their own dirsetions, Tanakadate makes a comparison 
of the vertical variations of the magnetic elements calculated in the 
two not memly for Japan, but also for Austha^-Hungary and 
Great Bntain. In each country he took five zepreeentative points, 
Britain being the central stations of five of Rucker 
and Thorpe^s districts. Table XLVIL gives the mean of the five 
values obtained. By method (i.) is meant the formula involving 
by method (ii.); Tanakadate's method as exphtined above. 
H, V, D, and I are used as defined in f| 5. In the case of H and V 
unity represents ly. 

Table XLVII.-^hange per Kilometre of Height. 
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1 Great Britain. ^ 

Austria-Hungafy. 

Japan. 

Method. 

(i.) 

(U.) 

(1.) 

(ii.) 

(i.)j 

! (il) 

H , . 
V . . 

D (west) 

- 8-1 
— 21*2 

1 M 1 

d d 

— IO‘X 
— 19-0 

•* 

~ 87 

~l8i 
•f o'*io 
— o'*o6 

-I7'I 1 

~X4‘0 

-I7;4 

— 0^*27 

— 0^01 


Diuml 

Vmiatin 

Poisafls/. 

constants ; 


The — sign in Table XLVII. denotes a decrease in the numerical 
values of H, V and I, and a diminution in westerly declination. If 
we except the case of the westerly component of force — ^ifot shown 
in the table — the accordance between the results from the two 
methods in the case of Japan is extraordinarily close, and there is 
no very marked tendency for the one method to give largm* values 
than the other. In the case of Great Britain and Austria the differ- 
ences between the two sets of calculated values though not large 
are s^^tematic, the ^h/R formula invariaWy showing the larger 
reduction with altitude in both H and V. Tanakadate was So 
satisfied with the accordance of the two methods in Japan, that he 
employed hi.s method to reduce all observed Japanese values to sea- 
level. At a few of the highest Japanese stations the correction thus 
introduced into the value of H was of .some importance, but at the 
great m^ority of the stations the corrections were ah insignificant. 

§53. Schuster^ has calculated a potential analogous to the 
Gaussian potential, from which the regular diurnal Changes of the 
Sahumtmr* clcmcnts all over the earth may be derived. 

awfliwMT'f tjjg mean summer and winter diurnal variations 

of the northerly and easterly components of fotce during 
1870 at St Petersburg, Orewwlch, Lisbon and Bombay, 
he found the values of 8 constants analogous to Gdusman 
, and from considerations as to the hours of occor- 
reuce of the maxima and minima Of vertical force, he concluded 
that the potential, unlike the Gaussian, must ptoo^ in poefrive 
powers of r, and so answer to forces external to the earth. 
Schuster found, however, that the calculated amplriudes of the 
diurnal vertical force inequality did rtot accord well with obeerva- 
tion; and his conclusion was that while the original cause of 
the diurnal variation is external, and coni^ts probably dl electric 
currents in the atmosphere, there are induced currents inside the 
earth, which increase the horizontal components of the dlumal 
inequality while .diminishing the vertical. The problem has also 
been dealt with by H, Fritsche,* who concludes, in opposition to 
SchuBter, that the forces are partly internal and partiy extanud, 
the two sets being of, fairly simBar magnitude. Fritsche repeats 
the criticism (already made in the last edition of this encydopaCcHa) 
that Schuster s four stations were too few, and contrasts their number 
with the «7 from which Ms own darta were derived. On the otlMr 
hand, Sdiustef to data teforted to one and the same year^ whereas 
Frittoche's ate ffom epochs varying from 1841 to 1896, and represent 
in some cases a dngle year's Observation^, in other cases means 
severad years. It ivclesuly desirable that a freSb calOulsftionimould be 
made, using synthroxfons data from a consldcraible number of well-dis- 
tributed Btaiicms; and it should -be done' for at least two epoShn, 
one jtmruaentiug imrge, the other sfoall sun-spot frequency. The 
year zuyo selemed hy SOhuster had, as it Mppened, a sun-spot 


^asBoy which has been eDseeeded only qmu Iteee tf5np(i0h^|^ 
tto snagaetio data wWioh he employed were for frut n l Unwi en tnti vd 
of BvsKn|e conditions. ; , 

§ 54. it was disoovered by FolghotnitBr* that old vanM' from 
Etruscan and other souroea are mimetic, and from combined oh* 
a^tiQnaodcutperimenthetxmdudedthat.foey acquired 

magnetimtioa when coohng after being beked, and ctHTL 
xetun^ it uoaltored. From experiments, he derived Sf25ML 
fofamilae connecting the nrignetiaLJbioziriiDwn l^ newclay ^ 

vases with their cerientatioii when cooling in a mag ne tic fidd^ mut 
applying them formulae to the.phenoinnaaobeerved in the eld vnumhd 
calouiatsd the magnetic dipat the timeandptamof manufabtum 
observations led him to infer that in Central Italy incfitnationiwng 
actoaily southerly lor some centuries prior to 600 Bx.,BdMn it efann^ 
si^ In 400 B.c. It Wat abotttso'’ N. : since xoob.c. thenbangehas been 
relatively smaUL L. Mereanton ^ similarly invastigatsd menngpnsb 
itation of baked clay vases from the lake dwtltti%s of iM&matd^ 
whose epoch is supposed to be from 600 to 600 0.0 The mfcn i tB 
he obtained were, however, doeely similar to those observed in seoeilt 
vases made where the indidation wasmboUtfra” N., and heooadndnd 
in direct opposition to Folgheraiter that indination in southem 
Europe has not undergone any very large dhange during th« last 
2500 years. Folghcraitor's nu^bods have been eadnadlid to naJtusal 
rocka Thus • B. Bmmbes ^ found several cases of dny nmtanior- 
phosed by adjacent lava flows and transformed fnto a isnudot ei 
natnral tmoki In these cases tiie day has a determhxaite dtreotkta 
of magnetizatiOB agreeing with that of the VoloaniC rook, so it.ii 
natural to assume that this dioection cotneided with that of the 
when the lava flow occurred. In dcawiiig mfroenoes, allowanoe 
must of course be.made for tilting of thestmta Sfnoetiie vdicanio 

outburst. From one case in Franoem tile distriot of St Flour,, where 
the volcanic action is assigned to the Miocene Age. Bninhes inferted 
a squtbeiiy dip of some 75*. Until a variety of caaes hhve been 
critimily dealt with, a suspension of judgment ia advisable, but if 
the metiiod should estafamdi its to rdiability it 'Obviously 

may prove of importance to geology as well as to teimatrial 
magnetism. 

§ 55. Magnetic phenomena in the polar regions have lecdived 
oonsidecable attention of late years, and the observed results am 
of so cKoeptional a character as to oMrit sepeimte consideriiiiDa* 
One feature, the large amplitude of the legulaa* diurnal ^ . 
inequality, is already illustrated by the data lor Jaa 
Mayen and South Viotoirin Land in Tables VUL to iU« 

In the case, however, of deolinatian allowance must be made, for .the 
smatU size of H. If a force F perpendicular to the magnetic meridiaii 
causes a change aP in U ttieo 4D « F/H. Thus at the " Die* 
Govery's " winter qnarters in South Victoria tand, where tite value ' 
of H IS only about 0*36 of that at Kew, » ohange of 45' in D wwiM 
be produced by a force which at Kow would produce*^ change tof 
only 16'. Another feature, whieh, however, may not be oqniili^ 
general, is illustrated by the data for. Fort Rae and -Sou& Yfotoria 
Land in Table XVIL It will be noticed that it ie the e^ikoar' fonn 
in die Fourier analysie of the reguW diunuti inequity 4a 
specially enhanced. The station m South Viotoiiiii Xn^-r^lbe 
winter quartersof the " Ptsoovery '' in ioow*i9C4T-wea'nt 77" 
lat; thus the sun did not set from l<tovember to Febfwy (nyid^- 
summer), nor rise from May to T uly (midwinter), It n^ht not thus 
have been suiprising if theue had bw an outstandingly laige nnesnnwl 
variation in tM type of the diurnal inequeiity. As gnma^ of faeftf 
however, the type of the inequality, abpwod egeentioneJUy saasM 
variation witfr the season, and the amplitiidie mmelnea llurgoiteawnghr 
out the whole year. Thus, forming diurnal inequalities for. wee 
midsummer months and for the thxee nridwintwr monthg, 
the following amplitudes for the range of the several efonwmte* 

D. H. V. L 

Midsummer fii'-i 377 3B7 a'•B7 

Midwinter 26'‘8 237 187 ‘ ' 

The most outstanding phenomenon in. liigh Jiatitudes is the ffe- 
quency and burge size of the disturbances. At Keyr, as we saw 


quency and large size of the disturbances. At Ke^, as we saw m 
§ 25, the absolute xange in P exceeds 20^ on only ig% df w totS 

number of days. But at the '* Piscovery 's ” wihter 

sun-spot minunuim the range exceeded r" on 71 

3” on fully 15% of the total nutriber of days, , ^ , _ ^ 

a range exce^mg 4”. During me three midsummer mootliL 
one day out of ixi had a range under i*, and even at niidwiiicer 
only one day in eight had a tenge as small as 30'. The H range at 
the “ Discovery's " station excewed 1007 oil 40 % of the days, and 
the V range exceeded xOoy on 32% of the days. 

The speeM teUdemy to distiiribaiice seen in eqnxnootiaJ: snoiltiis 
in tettpmte latitudes did dot appw in the *' Dis^very'a ** aeoerds 
in the Anterctia D rangBs exceeding 3” occusred on it% of equi- 
noctial days, tot on 40% of mkiatimnier days. The ptepondetence 
Cff large movements at mfosifrxmifiar was>eqttaUy a^qwenltm the rriher 
elennents. Thus the percentage of days having a V innge dvnr 
2oo7^waf 21 at inMifi minor, as against 3 in ten four eqnkiotitial 
montin. 

At the Pisoovete's *' station smattnaniUadtonaof a tew minutes* 
dtiratkm wees hairil^ ever absent, but the teneaoter of the larger 
disturbances shewad a niterhed tmtion throix^baut the 24 hbum 
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Thoiie of a very rapid oacillatory character were especially numerous 
in the moraing between 4 and 9 a.m. In the late afternoon and 
evening disturbances of a more regular type became prominent, 
especially in the winter months. Jn |)articular there were numerous 
oocurrenoes of a ramarkably regular type: of disturbance, half the 
total number of cases taking place bcitween 7 and 9 p.m. This 
“ special typo of disturbance “ was divisible into two phases, each 
laiung on me average about 20 minutes During the Erst phase 
all the elements diminished in value, during the second phase they 
inoroasod. In the case of U and H the rise and fall were aoout equal, 
but the rise in V was atiout 3* times the preceding fail. The dis- 
turbing force—on the north pole — to wliich the first phase might 
bo attributed was inclined on the average about 5' below the horizon, 
the horizontal projection of its lino of action 'being inclined about 
4i“i to the north of east. The amplitude and duration of the dis- 
turbances of the " special type “ varied a good deal; in several cases 
the disturbing force considerably exceeded 2ooy. A somewhat 
similar ty)>e of disturbance was observed by Kr. Birkeland at 
Arctic stations also in I902r.t903, and was called by him the “ polar 
elementary “ storm. Birkeiand's record of disturbances extends 
only from October iqo2 to March 1903, so it is uncertain whe^ior 
“ polar elementary “ storms occur during the Arctic summer. Their 
usual time of occurrence saems to be the evening. During their 
occurrence Birkeland found that there was often a great difference 
in amplitude and character between the disturbances observed at 

g laces BO comparatively near together as Iceland, Nova Zembla and 
pit/bergen. This led him to assign the cause to electric currenti 
in the Arctic, at heights not exceeding a few hundred kilometres, 
and he inierred from the way in which the phenomena developed 
that the seat of the disturbances often moved westward, as if lelated 
in some way to the sun’s position. Contemporaneously with the 
“ elementary polar “ storms in the Arctic Birkeland found smaller 
but distinct movements at stations all over Euroi>e; these could 
generally be traced as far as Bombay and Bat 1 via, and sometimes 
aft fur as Cht'istchurch, New Zealand. Chrec,“ on the other hand, 
working up the 1902-1904 Antarctic records, discovered that during 
the larger disturbances of the " special type “ corresponding but 
much smaller movements were visible at Christchurch, Mauritius, 
KolabSi and even at Kew. Ho also found that in the great majority 
of cases the Antarctic curves were specially disturbed during the 
liiiics of Birkeiand's elementary polar “ storms, the disturbances in 
the Arctic and Antarctic being of the same order of magnitude, 
though apparently of considerably different type. 

Examining the more prominent of the sudden commencements 
of magnetic disturbances in 1902-1903 visible simultaneously in 
the curves from Kew, Kolaba, Mauritius and Christchurch, Chreo 
found that these were all represented in the Antarctic curves by 
movements of a considerably larger size and of an oscillatory char- 
acter. In a^iumber of cases Birkeland observed small simultaneous 


movements in the curves of his co-operating stations, which appeared 
to be at least sometimes decidedly larger in the equatorial than the 
northern temperate stations. These he described as “ equatorial “ 
perturbations, ascribing them to electric currents in or near the piano 
of the earth's magnotic equator, at heights of the order of the earth’s 
radius. It wa.s found, however, by Chree that in many, if not all, 
of tlicse cases there wore 83mchronou8 movements in the Antarctic, 
similar in type to those which occurred simultaneously with the 
sudden commencements of magnotic storms, and that these Antarctic 
movements were considerably larger than those described by Birke- 
land at t^i»4iq uatorial stations. This result tends of course to suggest 
^ *»®c'3|(J|aifferent explanation from Birkeiand's. But until our 


knowle(H 
tions m d 
In 18^ 


a^ has received considerable additions all explana- 
so mewhat hypothetical character. 
mKlm Ross ** observed a dip of 89” 59' at yo** 5' N., 


90" 40' W., and this has been accepted as practically the position of 
north magnetic pole al the time. The position of 
pUS, the south magnetic pole in 1840 as deduced from the 
Antarctic observations made by the “ Erebus ’’ and 
“ Terror “ expedition is shown in Sabine’s chart as about 73® 30' S., 
147* 30' E. in the more recent chart in J. C. Adams's'Co//<f<;<e<f 
Paptrs, vol. 2, the position is shown as about 73" 40' S., 147'’ 7' E. 
Of late years positions have been obtained for the south magnetic 
pole by the “ Southern Cross “ expedition of 1898-1900 (A), by the 
“ Diiwery “ in iqgi-igoa (B), and by Sir E. Shackleton’s 
190^X909 1(C) . These are as follow : 

^ V ■ * 72; 51; S., 136'’ 25; E. 

m 72 -*5 J’ i 155“ Xb' E. 


diurnal inequality vanishes in its neighbonrhood, a eome- 
what improbable contingency considering the large range at the 
'* Discovery's ’’ winter quarters, the position of the south magnetic 
pole has probably a diurnal Oscillation, with an average amplitude 
of several miles, and there is not unlikely a larger annual osciuation. 
Thus even apart from secular change, ho single spot of the earth's 
surface can pcobably claim to be a magnetic pole in the sense popu- 
larly ascribed to the term. If the diurnal motion were abiOliiiteiy 
regular, and carried the nohit w&re the needle is vertical round a 
closed curve, the centroin of that cuxve — though a spot where the 
needle is never absolutely vertical— would seem to have the best 


claim to the title. It should also be remembered that when the dip 
is nearly 90° there are special Observational difficulties. There are 
thus various reasons for ahowing a considerable uncertainty in 
positioiu assigned to the magn^c poles. Conclusions as to change 
of position of the south magnetic pote daring the last ten years based 
on the more recent results (A), (B) and (C) would, for instance, po ssess 
a very doubtful value. The difference, however, between re- 
cent positions and that deduced from the observations of 1840-1841 
is more substantial, and there is at least a modezate probability that 
a considerabie movement towards the north-east has taken place 
during the last seventy years. 

See publications of individual magnetic observatories, more 
especially the Russian {Annales de I’Observaioirs Physiqnt Central), 
the French (Annates du Bureau Central Mitioretogique de Franci), 
and those of Kew, Greenwich, Falmouth, Stonyhurst, Pots^ni, 
Wilhelmshaven, de Bilt, Uccle, O'Gyalla, Prague, Pola, Coimbra, 
San Fernando, Capo di Monte, Tiflis, Kolaba, Zi-ka-wei, Hong-Kong, 
Manila, Batavia, Mauritius, Agincourt Q'oronto), the observatories 
of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, ikio de Janeiro, Melbourne. 

In the references below the following abbreviations are used * 
B.A. British AssoctaUon Reports'^ Batavia «= Observations maae 
at (he Royal . . . Observatory at Batavia; ,M.Z. m Meteorologischc 
Zettschrift, edited by J. Hann and G. Heilman; P.R.S. » Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of London ; P.T. m Philosophical Transactions ; 
R. « Repertorium fite Meteorologte, .St Petersburg; T.M. Terrestrial 
Magnetism, edited by L. A. Bauer ; R.A.S. Notices « Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. Treatises are referred to 
by the numbers attached to them; e.g. (i) p. 100 means p. loo of 
Walker’s Terrestrial Magnetism. 

^ E. Walker, Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism (Cambridge 
and London, ^ H. Lloyd, A Treatise on Magnetism General 

and Terrestrial (London, 1874). « E. Mascart, TraiU de magtiHisme 
terrestre (Paris, 1900). ® I, A. Bauer, United States Magnetic 

Declination Tables and Isogonic Charts, and Principal Facts relating 
to the Earth* s Magnetism (Washington, 1902). * Balfour Stewarl, 
“Terrestrial Magnetism" (under ‘^Meteorology"), Ency. Brit. 9th 
ed. C. Chree, “ Magnetism, Terrestrial," Ency. Brit. 10th ed. 
^ M.Z. 1906, 23, p. J45. ^ (3) p. 62. " K. A had. van IVeten- 

schappen (Amsterefam, 1895 ; Batavia, 1899, &c.). “ Atlas des 

Erdmapsetismus (Riga, 1903). w (1) p. 16, &c! Kolaba (Colaha) 
Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 1896, Appendix Table 
II. “ (i) p. 21. Report for 1906, App. 4, see also (3) p. 102, 

(x) p. 1 60. Ergebnisse der mag. Beobachtungen in Potsdam, 
1901, p. xxxvi. U.S. Coast am Geodetic Survey Report for 
1895^ .^p. I, &c. ” T.M. I, pp. O2, 89, and 2, p. 68. (3) p. 45. 

Die Elemente des Erdmagnetismus, pp. 104-108. Zur tdglichcn 
Variation der mae. Deklination (aus Heft II. des Archivs des Erd- 
magnetismus) (Potsdam, 1906). M.Z. 1888, 5, p. 225. ® M.Z. 
1904, 21, p. 129. ^ P.T. 202 A, p. 335. Camb. Phil. Soc. 

Trans. 20, p. 165. ** P.T. 208 A, p. 205. ^ P.T. 203 A, p. 151. 

“ P.T. 171, p. 541; P,R.S. 63, p. 64. ^ R.A.S. Notices 60, p. 142. 

* Rendiconti del R. 1 st. Lomb. 1902, Series II. vol. 35. » R. 1889, 

vol. 12, no. 8. B.A, Repmt, 1898, p. 80, P.R.S. (./^ 79, 

p. 151. •“ P.T. 204 A, p. 373. » Ann. du Bureau Central MetiUtro- 
logique, annSe iS^, z Mem. p. B65. ^ P.T. lOi, p. 307. » M.Z. 
1895, 12, p. 321. ^ P.T. 1851, p. 123; and 1852, p. 103, sec also 
(4) § 38. P.T. 159, p. 3O3. ^ (1) p. 92. ^ R.A.S. Notices 65, 

p. 666. R.A.S. Notices, 65, pp. 2 and 538. « K. Akad. vav 

W etenschappen Amsterdam, 1906, p. 2G6. h e.A.S. Notices 05, 
p. 520. c B.A. Reports, 1880, p. 201 and 1881, p, 463. -** Anhang 
Ergebnisse der mag. Beob. in Potsdam, i89f>. ** M.Z. 1899, 16, 

p. 383. * P.T. 166, p. 387. * Trans. Can. Inst. 1898- 1899, p. 345, 
and Proc, Roy. Asi. Soc. of Canada, 1902-1903, p. 74, 1904, p.xiv.,"dc. 
^ R.A.S. Notices 65, p. 186. * T.M. 10, p. i. *» Expedition 

norvigienne de td^igoo (Christiania, 1901). “ Thises prisenties 

d la FaculU des Sciences (Paris, 1903). Nat. Tijdschrift voor 
Ne^rlandsch ’ Indie, 1902, p. 71. IVied. Ann. 1882, p. 330. 

* Sits, der k. preuss. Akad. der IFim., 24th June 1897, &c. 

M T. M. 12, p. 1. ^P.T. 143, p. 349; St Helena Observation.^ vol. ii 
p. cxlvi., &c., (1) § 62. ^ Trans. R.S.E. 24, p. 669. ^ P.T. 178 
A, p. I. “ Batavia, vol. 16, &c. Batavia, Appendix to vol. 26. 
“ R. vol. 17, no. 1. « T.M. 3, p. 13, &c. ® P.T. 181 A, p. 53 
and 188 A. Ann. du Bureau Central M 4 l. vol. i. for years 1884 
and 1887 to 1895, Ann. delV Uff. Centrale Met. e Geod. vol. 14, 
pt. i. p. 57. * A Magnetic Survey of the Netherlands for the Epoch 
ist Jan. iSgi (Rotterdmn, 1895). Kg. Svenska Vet, Akad. Hand- 
lingar, 1895, vol. 27, no. 7. ^ Denkschriften der math, naturwiss. 
Ciasse der k. A had. des IFwz. (Wien), vols. 62 and 67. * Journal of 
the College of Science, Tdkyd, 1904, vol. 14. ® Ann. de V observatoire 
... de Toulortse, 1907, vol. 7. ^ Ann. du Bureau Central Mit. 
1897, E P* T.M. 7, p. 74. w Univ. Odessa 

85, p. I, and T.M. 7, p. 67. P.T. 187 A, p. 345. P.R.S. 70 
A, p. 181. Bull. Soc. Imp. des Naluralistes de Moskau, 1893, no. 4, 
p. 381, and T.M. i, p, 30. w Forsek. tur deut. Landes- u. Volkskunde, 
18^, Bd. XL I, and T.M. 3, p. 77, P.R.S. 76 A, p. 307 

Adams, Sdenlific Papers, II. p, 446. ^ B.A. Report for 1898, 
p. X09. ® Abhand. der bayer. Akeid. der IPm., 1893, vol. 19. ^ Sitz. 
k. Akad. der Wise. (Berlin), 1897, no. xviii., also T.M. 3, p. 191. 
® T.M. 2, p. II. ® Die Elemente des Erdmagnetismus (St Petcnbnrg, 
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p,l 03 . 

pp. lOo and z8a * 

Wiss, Wien, math.' not. 

(A) i«o, p. 467. • Die 
mente (St Petcwburg, 1,,.,. ... 

iTO. O9, X21, 176, 269 and previous volumes, see aUo SSunces de la Soc. 
Franc, de Physique, 1899, p. ii8. » Bull. Soc. Vaud., Sc. Nat. 1906, 
42, p. 225. w Comply rendus, 1905, 141, p. 567. * National 

Antarctic Expedition ipoi-igoA, ** Magnetic Observationa.*' ^The 
Norwegian Aurora Polaris .Expedition loox-igoj, vol. I •* (i) 

(C.Ch.) 

BlAONfiTITE, a mineral forming the natural mi^et (see 
Magnetism)^ and important also as an iron-ore. It is an iron- 
black, opaque mineral, with metallic lustre; hardness about 6, 
?P- gr. 4 ‘? to 5*2. When scratched, it yields a black streak. It 
is an oxide of iron having the formula FegO^, corresponding 
with 72*4 % of metal, whence its great value as an ore. It may 
be regarded as a ferroso-ferric oxide, FeO.FcgOg, or as iron 
ferrate, Fe^Cg'^^'O^. Titanium is often present, and occasionally 
the mineral contains magnesium, nickel, &c. It is always 
strongly magnetic. Magnetite crystallizes in the cubic system, 
usually in octahedra, less commonly in rhombic dodecahedra, 
and not infrequently in twins of the spinel type *’ (see fig.). The 
rhombic faces of the dodecahedron are 
often striated parallel to the longer 
diagonal. There is no distinct cleav- 
age, but imperfect parting may be 
obtained along octahedral planes. 

Ma^etite is a mineral of wide dis- 
tribution, occurring as grains in many 
massive and volcanic rocks, like 
granite, diorite and dolerite. It ap- 
pears to have crystallized from the 
magma at a very early period of con- 
solidation. Its presence contributes to the dark colour of 
many basalts and other basic roclK, and may cause them to 
disturb the compass. Large ore-bodies of granular and compact 
magnetite occur as beds and lenticular masses in Archean 
gneiss and crystalline schists, in various parts of Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and the Urals; os also in the states of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Michigan, as well as in Canada. 
In some cases it appears to have segregated from a basic eruptive 
magma, and in other cases to have resulted from metamorphic 
action. Certain deposits appear to have been formed, directly 
or indirectly, by wet processes. Iron rust sometimes contains 
magnetite. An interesting deposit of oolitic magnetic ore occurs 
in the Dogger (Inferior Oolite) of Rosedale Abbey, in Yorkshire; 
and a somewhat similar pisolitic ore, of Jurassic age, is known on 
the Continent as chamoisite, having been named from Chamoison 
(or Chamoson) in the Valais, Switzerland. Grains of magnetite 
occur in serpentine, as an alteration-product of the olivine. In 
emery, magnetite in a granular form is largely associated with 
the corundum; and in certain kinds of mica mi^etite occurs 
as thin dendritic enclosures. Haematite is sometimes magnetic, 
and A. Liversidge has shown that magnetite is probably present. 
By deoxidation, haematite may be converted into magnetite, 
as proved by certain pseudomorphs; but on the other hand 
magnetite is sometimes altered to haematite. On weathering, 
magnetite commonly passes into limonite, the ferrous oxide 
having probably been removed by carbonated waters. Closely 
related to magnetite is the rare volcanic mineral from Vesuvius, 
called magnoferrite, or magnesioferrite, with the formula 
MgFe204; and with this may be mentioned a mineral from 
jakobsberg, in Vermland, Sweden, called jakobsite, containing 
MnFcgO^. (RW.R.*) 

MAGNETOGRAPHv an instrument for continuously recording 
the values of the magnetic elements, the three universally chosen 
being the declination, the horizontal component and the vertical 
component (see TerrIestrial Magnetism). In each case the 
magnetograph only records the variation of the element, the 
absolute values being determined by making observations in 
the neighbourhood with the nmihlar magnetometer (q,v.) and 
inclinometer 


Declination. — The changes in deelinatio& are obtiined 
of a magnet which is anspended by a long fibre and carries a miiior, 
immjsdiately below which a fixed mirror is attached to the base of 
the instrument. Both mirron are usoaUy concave; if plane, a coneave 
lens is placed immediately before them, light passing through 
a vertical slit falls upon the mirrors, from which it is raflaoted, 
and two images of the slit are produced, one by the movable mirror 
attached to the magnet and the other by the fixed mirror. Hhaac 
images would be short Unss of light; but a piano-cylindrical lensie 
placed with its axis horisontal just in front of the recor<!BAg sarfaoe. 
In this way a spot of hght is obtained from each mirror. The record- 
ing surface is a sheet of photographic paper wrapped roupd a drnffi 
which is rotated at a constant speed by clockwork about« hodeoxital 
axis. The light reflected from Uxe fixed mirror traces d Straight line 
on the paper, serving as a base line from which thb variations in 
declination are measured. As the declination changes the spot of 
light reflected from the magnet mirror movee parallel to the axis of 
the recording drum, and hence the distance beween the line traced 
by this spot and the base line gives, for any instant, on an arbitrary 
scale the difference between me declination and a constant angle, 
namdiy, the declination corresponding to the base line. The vakie 
of this constant angle is obtained by comparing the record with the 
value for the declination as measured with a magnetometer. The 
value in terms of arc of the scale of the record can be obttdned by 
measuring the distance between the magnet mirror and the recording 
drum, and in most observations it is such that a millimetre on the 
record represents one minute of arc. The time scale ordinarily 
employed is 15 mm. per hour, but in modern instruments provision 
is generally made for the time scale to be increased at will to 180 mm. 
per hour, so that the more rapid variations of the declination can be 
followed. The advantages of using small magnets, so that their 
moment of inertia may be small and henoe they may be able to 
respond to rapid changes in the earth's field, were first msisted upon 
by £. Mascart,^ while M. Eschenhagea* first designed a set of 
magnetographs in which this idea of small moment of inertia was 
carried to its useful limit, the magnets only weighing 1*5 gram each, 
and the suspension consisting of a very fine quartz fiore. 

Horisontal Force. — The variation of the horuontsl fonree Is obtained 
by the motion of a magnet which is carried either by a bifilar sus- 
pension or by a fairly stiff metal wire or quartz fibre. The upper 
end of the suspension is tomod till the axis of the mamet is at 
right angles to the magnetic meridian. In this position the magnet 
is in equilibrium under the action of the torsion of the suspension 
and the couple exerted by the horizontal component, H. of the 
earth's field, this couple depending on the product of H into the 
magnetic moment, M, of the magnet Hence if H varies the magnet 
will rotate in such a way that the couple due to torsion equal to the 
new value of H multiplied by M. Since the movements of the 
magnet are always small, the rotation of the magneH is propor- 
tion to the change in H, so long as M and the couple, •, oorrespond- 
ing to unit twist of the suspension system remain constuit. When 
the temperature changes, however, botii M and # in general cfaimge. 
With rise of temperature M decreases, and this alone will produce 
the same effect as would a decrease in H. To allow for this efiect 
of temperature a compensating system of mCtnl bars is attached 
to the upper end of the bifilar suspension, so arranged that with 
rise of temperature the fibres are brought nearer togetin and hence 
the value of 8 decreases. Since such a decrease to 8 would by 
itself cause the magnet to turn to the same direction as if H had 
increased, it is possible to a great measure to neutralize the affects 
of temperature on the reading of the instrument In the case of 
the unifilar suspension, the provision of a tempemture oompensatiem 
is not so easy, so that what is generally done is to protect the in- 
strument from temperature variation as much as pomble and then 
to correct the indications so as to allow for the rmdual changes, a 
continuous record of the temperature being kept by a recording 
thermograph attached to the instrument In the Eschenhagen 
pattern instrument, in which a single quarts fibre is used for tte 
suspension, two magnets are placed in the vicinity of the suspended 
magnet and are so arranged that their field partly neutralizes the 
earth's field; thus the torsion required to bold the magnet with Hs 
axis perpendicular to the earth's field is reduced, and the arrange- 
ment permits of the sensitiveness being sltinred by changtogtiie 
position of the deflecting magnets. Further, by suitkUy .ehooetog 
the positions of the deflectors and the coefficient of torsion of the 
fibre, it is possible to make the temperature ooeffioiMit vudah* 
Adolf Shmidt, Zeits. fUr Instrumentenkunde, 1907, ay, X45.) 
The method of recordtog the variations to H is exactly tne same 
as that adopted to the case of the declination, and tiie sensitiveness 
generally adopted is such that i mm. on the record repre s ents a 
change in H of *00005 C.G.S., the time scale being the same as that 
enmloyed to the case of the declination. ' f 

Vertical Component. — To record the variations of the vertical 
component use is made of a magnet mounted on knife edges so 
that it can turn freely about a horizontal axis at right angles to its 


Report British Association, Bristol, 1898, p. 741. 

* Verhandlungen der deuischen physikalisebn GaaiUuhaft, 1899^ 
X, 147; or Terrestrial Magnetism, 1900, 5, 59. 


p. 113. * r.Af, I, p. 77, and Nature, 57, 
15. P- 175 - «• SiU. dn k. h. Akai. ^ 
Classe. x8^, Bd. cviL, Abth. ii. ” P.T. 
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loDgtti (H. IJ03M, Pfoc. Roy. Irish Acsd., 1839, i, 334). The 
magnet la ■o'lreigbtod that it* axis in approximately horizontal, and 
any change in ttm inchnation of the axis is observed by means of 
an attached mirror, a second mirror hxod to the stand serving to 
Rive a base line for the records, which are obtained in the same 
w.'!iy as in tliu ease of the declination. The magnet is in equilibrium 
under the mflnence of the couple VM due to the vertical com|:^nent 
V, and the oonnle due to the fact tliat the centre of gravity is slightly 
on oee side ol tiio knife edge. Hence when, say, V decreases the 
couple Vil decreases, and hence the north end of the balanced 
oia^et rises, and vice versa. The chief difficulty with this form of 
instruflieat is that it is very sensitive to change of temperature, 
for mch changes not only alter M but also in general cause the 
oentM of gravity of the system to be displaced with reference to 
the knife-edge, i'o reduce these effects tm magnet is fitted with 
compensating bars, generally of zinc, so adjusted by trial that as 
tir as possitilo they neutralize the effect of changes of temperature. 
In the EBchmhagen form ol vertical iorco balance two oellec ting 
magnets are used to partly neutralize the vertical component, so 
that the centre of gravity is almost exactly over the support. By 
varying the positions of these deflecting magnets it is possible to 
coniponaate for the efiocts of changes of temperature (A. Schmidt, 
he. ctt.). In order to eliminate the irregularity which is apt to Im* 
introduced by dust, &c., kitoriering with the working of the knife- 
edge, W. Watson {J*hil. iVfag., 1904 [6], 7, 393) designed a form of 
V('i deal force balance in which the magnet with its mirror is attached 
to the mid point of a horizontal stretched quartz hbre. The tern- 
pcratuie compensation is obtained by attaching a small weight to 
tlie magnet, and then bringing it bock to the horizontal position by 
twisting the fibre. 

The scale values of tlie records given by the horizontal and 
vertical force magnetographs are determined by deflecting the 
respective needles, either by means of a magnet placed at a known 
distance or by passing an electric current tlirough circular coils 
of large diameter surrounding the instruments. 

'rho width of the photographic sheet which receives the spot of 
light relluctcd from the mirrors in the above instruments is generally 
HO great that in the case of ordinary clianges the curve does not go 
oh the paper. Occasionaily, however, during a disturbance such 
ts not tiic case, and hence s iiortiun of the trace would be lost. I'o 
ov( come this difficulty Esenenhagen in his earlier type of instru- 
ments attached to each magnet two mirrors, their planes l^jing 
incliued at a small angle so that when the Sfiot reflected from one 
mirror goes ofl the pa^r, that oorrcs^ionding to the other comes on. 
In the later pattern a third mirror is added of which tlie plane is 
inclined at anout 30” to the horizontal. The light from the slit 
iH reflected on to this mirror by an inclined fixed mirror, and after 
roHi'Ction at rite movable mirror is again reflected at tlie fixed mirror 
and so roaches the recording drum. By this arrangoment tlic angu- 
lar rotation of the reflected beam is loss than that of the magnet, | 
and henco the spot of light reflected from this mirror 3nc*ld8 a trace 
on a much smailcr scale than that given by the ordinary mirror 
and serves to give a complete record of even the most energetic 
divturbaace. 

.'loe also Balfour Stewart, Rspori of th$ British Association^ Aber- 
deen, 1859, 900 , a description of the type of instrument used in the 
older ot^rvatories ; £. Mascart, TratO^ de maqniiisms tsrrestre, 
|i. 191; W. Watson, Terrestrial Mof^tism, 190T, 6, 187, describing 
niagnetographs used in India; M. Eschenhagen, Verhandiungen 
Uer dexttschan physihaHschen Geselischaft, 1899, i, 147 ; Terrestrial 
Magneiismj 1900, 5, 59; and 1901, b, 39; Zeits. fUr Instrumtnkn^ 
kunde, 1907, 27, 137 ; W. G. Cady, Terrestnal Magnetism, 1904, 
9, ()Q, desecitog a decUmition magnetograph in which the record 
» obtained 0y means of a pea acting on a moving strip of paper, 
so that the curve can be consulted at all times to see whemer a 
difctnrbance is in progress. 

The effects of tomperature being so marked on the readings of 
tbs horizontal and vertical force magnetographs, it is usual to place 
the instruments either in an underground room or in a room which, 
by means of double walls and similar devices, is protected as much 
as possible from temperature changes. For descriptions of the 
arrangements adopted in some observatories see the following; 
U.S. obMrmtorie.s, Terrestrial Magnetism, 1903, 8, ii ; Utrecht, 
TerretiruU Meu^tism, 1900, 5, 49; St Maur, Terrestrial Magnetism, 
1898, 3, x; I^tsdam, Verdffenilichungen des k. preuss meteoroU 
InsHMs, ** Ergebnisse dcr magnvtischen Beobachtungen in Potsdam 
in (ien Jahren i8go uad 1891 ; Pavlovsk, " Das Konstantinow'sche 
nieteoi^gtsche und magnetische Observatorium in Pavlovsk,'* 
Auegahe dor MaiseH* A had. dor Wissensehaften m St Piterebnrg, 

(W. Wk.) 

MAGNETOMETER, a name, in its most general sense, lor 
apy instrument used to measure the strength of any magnetic 
it is, however, often used in the restricted sense of an 
instrument for measuring a particular magnetic field, namely, 
that due to the earth’s magnetiifpi, and in this article the instru- 
otonts oand ior measuring the value of the earth’s magnetic 
field will alone be consider^. 


The elements which are actually measured when determining 
the value of the earth’s field are usually the declination, the dip 
and the horizontal component (see Magnetism, Terrestrial). 
For the instruments and methods used in measuring the dip 
see Incxinometer. It remains to consider the measurement 
of the declination and the horizontal component, these two ele- 
ments being generally measured with the some instrument, 
which is called a unifilar magnetometer. 

Measwement of Declination . — The measurement of the decli- 
nation involves two separate observations, namely, the determi- 
nation of («) the magnetic meridian and (A) the geogm^lcal meri- 
dian, the angle between the two bemg the declination. In order 
to determine the magnetic mcridiau the orientation of the magnetic 



axis of a freely suspended magnet is observed ; while, in the absence 
of a distant mark of which the azimuth is known, the geographical 
meridian is obtained from observations of the transit of the sun 
or a star. The geometrical axis of the magnet is sometimes defined 
by means of a mirror rigidly attached to the magnet and having the 
normal to the tnirror as nearly as may be parallel to the magnetic 
axis. T his arrangement is not very dbnvenicnt, as it is difficult to 
protect the mirror from accidental dispilacemcnt, so that the angle 
between the geometrical and magnetic axes may vary. For this 
reason the end of the magnet is sometimes polished and acts as the 
mirror, in which case no displacement of the reflecting surface with 
reference to tJic magnet is possible. A different arrangement, us^ 
in the instrument described below consists in having the magnet 
hollow, with a small scale engraved on glass firmly attached at one 
end, while to the other end is attached a lens, so chosen that tlie 
scale is at its principal focus. In this case the geometrical axis is 
the line joining the central division of the scale to the optical centre 
of tlie lens. The position of the magnet is observed by moans of a 
small telescope, and since the scale is at the principal focus of the 
lens, the sCale will be in focus when the telescope is adjusted to 
observe a distant object. Thus no altcmtion In the focus of ttie 
teleecope is necessary whether we are observing the magnet, a distant 
fixed mark, or tliu sun. 

The Kew Observatory pattern unifilar magnetometer is shown in 
figs. I and 2. The ma^et conrists of a hollow steel cylinder fitted 
with a scale and lens as described above, and F luspended by a 
thread of niupun silk, which is attached at tarn upper end to the 
torsion head H. The magnet is protected from oraughts by the 
box A, which Is closed at the sides ny two shutters when an observa 
tion is being taken. The telescope B serves to observe tiic kchI** 
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attachod to the ntagiiot determiniag the inagnetic moriUian, 
and to observe the sun or star when detennining the gcx)grapliical 
meridian. 

When making a' determination of declination a brass plummet 
feavhig the same weight as the magnet is first suspended in its place, 
std Itie torsion of the fibre is taken out The magnet having l>«en 
attached, the instrument is rotated about its vertical axis ull the 
centre division of the scale appears to coincide with the vertical 
cross- wire of the telescope. The two vemiers on the azimuth circle 
having been road, the magnet is then inverOxl, t.s. turned through 
i'8o‘' about its axis, and the ^tmg is repeated. A second setting 
widi the magnet inirerted is 'generally made, and iiien another 
settiijig with the magnet in it:: original position. The mean of all 
the readings of the vemiers gives the reading on the azimuth circle 
corresponding to the magnetic meridian. To obtain the geographical 
meridian the box A is removed, and an image <0f the sua or a star is 
rcrtitjcted into the telescope B by means of a small transit mirror N, 
This mirror can rotate about a horizontal axis wliich is at nglit 




Fig. 2. — Un^ar Magnetometer, arranged to show deflexion. 


almost exclusively nsed, both >m fixed obsenratorle® and in ^ 
field, consists in observing the period of a freely suspeRdea 
magnet, and then obtaining the angle through which an auKdiaiy 
suspended magnet is deflected by tto magnet used in Ittie first |>art 
of the exi^eriment. By the vibration experiment iwe obtain tho 
value of tlic product of the magnetic motuent f(M) of the magtaet 
I tofto the horizontal component (H), while by the oefleKion expen- 
[ nient we can deduce the value oi the ratio 01 M to H, nnd hence wm 
i two oombmed give both M and H. 

I In tiie case of the Kew pattern unifil&r the aame magnet Biat in 
I used for Uic* declination is usually employed for determining H, 
and for the purposes of the vibratiofi experiment it is mounted as 
for the obiiervation of the magnetic meridian. The itiine <of vibra- 
tion is obtained by .means of a chronometer, nsing thc'eyc^and-ea^ 
method. The temperature of the magnet must also be observed,, 
for which purpose a thermometer C (fig. i) ia attadied to the box A. 

Wlien making the deflexion experiment the magincteinoior is 
arranged as shown in ng. a. The auxiliary magnet liaa a piano 

minor attached, the piaae of 
which is at right angles to tlie 
axis of the magnet Aa imago 
of the ivory scale B is observed 
after reflection in the ma^et 
niirror by the telefloojie A. The 
magnot K used in the vibration 
experiment is supported on a 
carriage L which can slide along 
the graduated bar D. The axis 
of the magne t is horizontal and 
at the same level as the mirror 
magnet, while when the central 
division of the scale B at poars 
to coincide With the vertical 
cross-wire of the telescope the 
axes of the two mai^ets are at 
j, right angh^. During the ex- 

poriment the mirror ma^^t is 

Qfjt woolen doors which 'Sli^ in 

BWHBBBHihgfflMmiM ^ grooves. What is known as ILuS 

method of sines is used, for siuco 
y the axes of the two magnets are 

angles when the 

jPiWPjPSSEiBHPRRiflBM mirror magnet is ia its zero posi- 

tion, tUu ratio M/H w propor- 
J - ^ lioiial to the sine of the angle 

between the magncticaxis of «ie 
~ mirror magnet and the magnetic 

meridian. Whoa conducting a 
' deflexion eiqpcr«Bcal llie de- 
show deflexion. fleeting magnet K is placed 

with its Centre at 30 cm. from 


angles to the line of collimatiun of the telescope, and is parallel 
to the surface of the mirror, llie time of transit of the sun or star 
across the vertical wire of the telescope having been observed by 
means of a chronometer of which the error is known, it is possible to 
calculate the azimuth of the sun or star, if the latitude ancl longitude 
of the place of observation are given. Hence if the readings of 
the verniers on the azimuth circle are made when the transit is 
observed we can deduce the reading corresponding to the geographical 
meridian. 

The above methlxl of detennining the geographical meridian has 
tlic serious objection tiiat it is necessary to know the error of the 
chronometer with very considerable accuracy, a matter of some 
difficulty when observing at any distance from a fixed observatory. 
If, however, a theodolite, fitted with a telescope which can rotate 
al^ut a borizontel axis and having an altitude circle, is employed, 
so that when observing a transit the altitude of the sun or star 
can be read off, tlicn the time need only be known to within a minute 
or so. Hence in more recent patterns of magnetometer it is usual 
to do away with the transit mirror method of observing and oitber 
to use a separate theodolite to observe the azimuth of some distant 
object, which will then act as a fixed mark when making the declina- 
tioa observations, or to attach to the magnetometer an altitude 
telescot>c and circle for use when determinmg the geograpiiical 
meridian. 

The chief uncertainty fii declination obscrvatioiis, a/t any rate at a 
fixed observatory, lies in fbe variable torsion of the silk suspension, 
as it B tound tfiat, although the fibre may bi> entirely freixl from 
torsion boBore beginnihg the declination observations, yet at the 
conclusion of tbese observations a considerable amount of torsion 
may have appeared. Soaking the fibre with glycerine, so ttint the 
moisture it absnribs -does not change so much with tlie hygrometric 
state of the $Mt^ is of some advant^^^ bat does not entirely remove 
the difficulty. For this reason some observers use a thin strip 
of phof^ihor bmiise to suspend ti»e maignet, considering that the 
absence of a variable tonioii more thaa-cornpensates for the increased 
difficulty in handling tfafe more fra^ metallic suspension. 

fi/ManfSWsnf p/ th€ Hwiipntai C 4 tmf>onant 0/ fAa Enrli's 
The method of measuring the horizontal conponenit which is 


the mirror magnet and to the east of the latter, and the w'hole 
instrument is turned tin the centre division of the scale B colnoidcs 
with tlie cross-wire of the telescope, whec tlie readings <oi the 
verniers on the aziniutli circle arc noted. The magnet K ia then 
re\ ersed in the support, and a now setting f^ken. The difference 
between the two sets of readings gives twfce the angle which the 
magnetic axis of the mirror magnet makes with the magnetic 
Boeridian. In order to eliminate any error due to the zero of the 
scale D not being exactly below the mirror magnet, the support L 
i.s then removed to the vest side of the instrument, and the settings 
are repeated. Further, to allow of a correction being applied for the 
finite length of the magnets the whole serios of settlings it repeated with 
the oentee of tlie deflecting magnet at 40 cm. from the mirror magnet. 

Omitting correction terms depending on the temperature and on 
the inductive effect of the earth’s magnetism on the moment of 
the deflecting magnet, if d is the angle which the axis of the de- 
flected magnet makes with the meyridiat when ttia otutrp of the 

I > deflecting magnet is at a distance r, then 

^?sln»^i+f + 3 + *c., 

in which P and Q are constants dependmg on. the dimensions 
and magnetic states of tlie two magnets. The vadue of the constants 
, P and Q can be obtained by making deflexion experiments at three 
* distances. It is, however, possible by suitably choosing the pro- 
I TOrtioBs of the two magnets to cause either ^‘or iQ to be very bmall. 
j Thus it is usual, if tbe magnets are of riraRar shap^ to males the 
oefiecied magnet a ffi? of the lec^lh of ifie deflefcjting ttagnet^ in 
which ca.se is negligible, and th^ by means of deflexion ex,peri- 
ments at two distances the value 01 P can be obtained. tSee C. 
Bfirgen, Terrestrial Maptetism^ 2, p. lyfi, and’C. Cfarrie, Phil. 

Map, 1004 \6l 7, p. IT 3.) 

In the case of the vibratton expeifment cofirootion tenKStfiiive to 
be introduced to allow ior the tem^atuire ^ thi^ for the 

inductive effect of the earthy’s field, whi(4i 'sligbw increases the 
magteetie moment of the magnet, and forthetotsm of the stri^ietrsion 
fibre, as well as the rate of the chronqnhettr. if the .tezteperattere of 
the magnet were always exactly the wunelnteitti the vibmfion and 
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deflexion experiment, then no correction on account of the cfiect of 
temperature in the magnetic moment would he necessary in either 
experiment. The fact that the moment of inertia of the magnet 
varies with the temperature must, however, be taken into account. 
In the deflexion experiment, in addition to the induction correction, 
and that for the effect of temperature on the magnetic moment, a 
correction has to be applied lor the effect of temperature on the 
length of the bar which supports the deflexion magnet. 

See also Stewart and fiee, Practical Physics, vol, 2, containing a 
description of the Kew pattern unifilar magnetometer and detailed 
instructions for performing the experiments ; C. Chree, Phil. Mag., 
iQoi (6), 2, p. 613, and Proc. Hoy. Sue., 1800, 65, n. 3751 containing 
a discussion of the errors to which the Kew uninlar instrument is 
subject : E. Mascart, TtaiU de magneitsme terresire, containing a 
description of the instruments u.sed in the French magnetic survey, 
which are interesting on account of their small size and consequent 
easy portability; H. E. D. Fraser, 'J errestrial Magnetism, IQOI, 
b, p. b5, containing a description of a modified Kew pattern unifllar 
as used in the Indian survey ; H. Wild, Mfm. Acad. imp. sc. St * 
P^tnsbnurg, 1896 (viii.), vol 3, No. 7, containing a description of a 
mo.st elaborate unifdar magnetoinclcr with which it is claimed 
re.suit8 can be obtained of a very high order of accuracy; K. Haufs- 
mann, Zeits. filr Instrumentenkunde, igrib, 20, p. 2, containing a 
description of a magnetometer for field use, designed by M. Kschen- 
hagen, which has many advantages. 

Measurements of the Magnetic Elements at Sea. — Owing to the 
fa('t that the proportion of the (iarth’s surface covered by sea is 
so much greater than the dry land, the determination of the 
magnetic elements on board ship is a matter of very considerable 
importance. The movements of a ship entirely preclude the 
employment of any instrument in which a magnet suspended by 
a fibre has any part, so that the unifilar is unsuited for such 
observations. In order to obtain the declination a pivoted 
magnet is used to obtain the magnetic meridian, the geographical 
meridian being obtained by observations on the sun or stars. 
A carefully made ship’s compass is usually employed, though 
in some cases the compass card, with its attached magnets, is 
made reversible, so that the inclination to the zero of the card 
of the magnetic axis of the system of magnets attached to the 
card can be eliminated by reversal. In the absence of such a 
reversible card the index correction must be determined by com- 
parison with a unifilar magnetometer, simultaneous observations 
being made on shore, and tliese observations repeated as often as 
occasion permits. To determine the dip a Fox’s dip circle ‘ is 
used. This consists of an ordinary dip circle (see Inclinometer) 
in w'hich the ends of the axle of the needle are pointed and rest 
in jewelled holes, so that the movements of the ship do not 
displace the needle. The instrument is, of course, supported on 
a gimballed table, while the ship during the obser\'ations is kept 
on a fixed course. To obtain the strength of the field the method 
usually adopted is that known as Lloyd’s method.- To carry out 
a determination of the total force by this method the Fox dip 
circle has been slightly modified by E. W, Creak, and has been 
found to give satisfactory results on board ship. The circle is 
provided with two needles in addition to those used for deter- 
mining the dip, one (a) an ordinary dip needle, and the other ija) 
a needle which has been loaded at one end by means of a small 
peg which fits into one of two symmetrically placed holes in the 
needle. The magnetism of these two needles is never reversed, 
and they are as much as possible protected from shock and from 
approach to other magnets, go that their magnetic state may re- 
main as constant as possible. Attached to the cross-arm which 
carries the microscopes used to observe the ends of the dipping 
needle is a clamp, which will hold the needle b in such a way that 
ite plane is parallel to the vertical circle and its axis is at right 
angles to th6 line joining the two microscopes. Hence, when 
the microscopes are adjusted so cs to coincide with the points 
of the dipping needle a, the axes of the two needles must be at 
right angles. The needle a being suspended between the jewels, 
and the needle h being held in the clamp, the cross-arm carr>’ing 
the reading microscopes and the needle b is rotated till the ends 
of the needle a coincide with the cross-wires of the microscope.?. 
The verniers having been read, the cross-arm is rotated so as to 
deflect the needle a in the opposite direction, and a new setting 
is taken. Half the diflerenc^b^tween the two readings gives 

^ Anneds of Electricity, 183^ 3^ p. 288. 

^ Humphrey Lloyd, Proc, Hoy. Irish Acad., 1848, 4, p. 57. 


the angle through which the needle a has been deflected under 
the action of the needle b. This angle depends on the ratio of 
the magnetic moment of the needle b to the total force of the 
earth’s field. It also involves, of course, the distance between 
the needles and the distribution of the magnetism of the needles; 
but this factor is determined by comparing the value given by 
the instrument, at a shore station, with that given by an ordi- 
nary magnetometer. Hence the above observation gives us a 
means of obtaining the ratio of the magnetic moment of the needle 
b to the value of the earth’s total force. The needle b is then 
substituted for a, there beii g now no needle in the clamp attached 
to the microscope arm, and the difference between the reading 
now obtained and the dip, together with the weight added to the 
needle, gives the product of the moment of the needle b into the 
earth s total force. Hence, from the two observations the value 
of the earth’s total force can be deduced. In an actual observation 
the deflecting needle would be reversed, as well as the deflected 
one, while different weights would be used to deflect the needle b. 

j'or a description of the method of using the Fox circle for obser- 
vations at sea consult the Admiralty Manual of Scientific Inquiry, 

. 1 1 6, while a description of llie most recent form of the circle, 
nown as the Lloyd-Creak pattern, wdll be found in Terrestrial 
Magnett<-m, 1901, 6, p. iig. An attachment to the ordinary ship's 
compa.ss, by means of wliich satisfactory measurements of the 
horizontal component have been made on board ship, is described 
by L. A. Bauer in Terrestrial Magnetism, 1906, 11, p. 78. The 
principle of the method consists in deflecting the compass needle 
by means of a horizontal magnet supported vertically over the 
compass card, the axis of t’he deflecting magnet being always 
perplendicular to the axis ol the magnet attached to the card. The 
method is not strictly an absolute one, since it presupjioscs a know- 
ledge of the magnetic moment of the deflecting magnet. In practice 
it is found that a magnet can be prepared which, when suitaoly pro- 
tected from shock, &c., retains its magnetic moment sufficiently 
constant to enable observations of H to l>e made comparable in 
accuracy with that of the other elements obtained by the instruments 
ordinarily employed at sea. (W. Wn.) 

MAGNETO-OPTICS. The first relation between magnetism 
and light was discovered by Faraday,* who proved that the 
plane of polarization of a ray of light was rotated when the ray 
travelled through certain substances parallel to the lines of mag- 
netic force. This power of rotating the plane of polarization in a 
magnetic field has been shown to be possessed by all refracting 
substances, whether they are in the solid, liquid or gaseou.s state. 
The rotation by gases was established independently by H. 
Becquerel,- and Kundt and Rontgen,® while Kundt found that 
films of the magnetic metals, iron, cobalt, nickel, thin enough to 
be transparent, produced enormous rotations, these being in iron 
and cobalt magnetized to saturation at the rate of 200,000® per 
cm. of thickness, and in nickel about 89,000®. The direction 
of rotation is not the same in all bodies. If we call the rotation 
positive when it is related to the direction of the magnetic force, 
like rotation and translation in a right-handed screw, or, what i.s 
equivalent, when it is in the direction of the electric currents 
which would produce a magnetic field in the same direction as 
that which produces the rotation, then most substances produce 
positive rotation. Among those that produce negative rotation 
arc ferrous and ferric salts, ferricyanide of potassium, the salts 
of lanthanum, cerium and didymium, and chloride of titanium."’ 

The magnetic metals iron, nickel, cobalt, the salts of nickel and 
cob^t, and oxygen (the most magnetic gas) produce positive 
rotation. 

For slightly magnetizable substances the amount of rotation in a 
space ^ is proportional to the difference between the magnetic 
potential at P and Q • or if a is the rotation in PQ, flp, fU, the 
magnetic potential at P and Q, then $ = R(ftp — ffg), where K is a 
constant, called Verdet's constant, which depends u^n the refract- 
ing substance, the wave length of the light, and the temperature. 
The following are the values of R (when the rotation is expressed 
in circular measure) for the D line and a temperature of 18" C. : — 

Observer. 

Lord Rayleigh* and Kdpsel.^ 
Rodger and Watson.* 

Arons.* 

Rodger and Watson.* 

Du Bois." 

Du BoU.w 

Kundt and Rdntgen (loc. cit.). 


Substance. R x io». 

Carbon bisulphide . 

Water 

Alcohol . . . . ' *330 

Ether . . . . *3x5 

Oxygen (at 1 atmosphere) *000179 
Farley's heavy glw 1 *738 


f X ‘222 
\I’225 
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The variation of Verdet's constant with temperature has been 
determined for carton bisulphide and water by Rodger and Watson 
{loc. cit.). Thw find if are the values of Verdet’s constant 

at fC. and o"C. respectively, then for carbon bisulphide R, « Rf, 
(I— *0016961), and for water R/=: R^ (i - 0000305/ -- 00000305/“). 

For the magnetic metals Kundt found that the rotation did not 
mcrease so rapidly ^ the magnetic force, but that as this force was 
mcreased the rotation reached a maximum value. This suggests 
that the rotation is proportional to the intensity of magnetisation, 
and not to the magnetic force. 

The amount of rotation in a given field depends greatly upon the 
wave length of the light; the shorter the wave length the greater 1 
the rotation, the rotation varying a little more rapidly than the j 
inverse square of the wave length. Verdet has compared in the , 
^ses of carbon bisulphide and creosote the rotation given by the 
formula 

- c*/ di\ 

with those actually observed j in this formula 9 is the angular 
rotation of the plane of polarization, m a constant depending on | 
the medium, \ the wave length of the light in air, and » its index 
of refraction in the medium. Verdet found that, though the agree- 
ment is fair, the differences are greater than can be explained by 
errors of experiment. 

Verdet has shown that the rotation of a salt solution is the 
sum of the rotations due to the salt and the solvent; thus, by 
mixing a salt which produces negative rotation with water which 
produces positive rotation, it is possible to get a solution which 
does not exhibit any rotation. Such solutions arc not in general 
ma^etically neutral. By mixing diamagnetic and paramag- 
netic substances we can get magnetically neutral solutions, 
which, however, produce a finite rotation of the plane of polari- 
zation. The relation of the magnetic rotation to chemical 
constitution has been studied in great detail by Perkin,® Wachs- 
muth,'* Jahn and Schonrock.® 

The rotation of the plane of polarization may conveniently 
be regarded as denoting that the velocity of propagation of 
circular-polarized light travelling along the lines of magnetic force 
depends upon the direction of rotation of the ray, the velocity 
when the rotation is related to the direction of the magnetic 
force, like rotation and translation on a right-handed screw 
being different from that for a left-handed rotation. A plane- 
polarized ray may be regarded as compounded of two oppositely 
circularly-polarized rays, and as these travel along the lines of 
magnetic force with different velocities, the one will gain or 
lose in phase on the other, so that when they are again com- 
pounded they will correspond to a plane -polarized ray, but in 
consequence of the change of phase the plane of polarization 
will not coincide with its original position. 

Reflection from a Magnet. — Kerr ’’ in 1877 found that when 
plane-polarized light is incident on the pole of an electromagnet, 
polished so as to act like a mirror, the plane of polarization of 
the reflected light is rotated by the magnet. Further experi- 
ments on this phenomenon have been made by Righi,^® Kundt, 
Du Bois, 2 ® Sissingh,2i Hall,-^ Hurion,-® Kaz and Zeeman.-^’ The 
simplest case is when the incident plane- polarized light falls 
normally on the pole of an electromagnet. When the magnet 
is not excited the reflected ray is plane -polarized; when the 
magnet is excited the plane of polarization is rotated through a 
small angle, the direction of rotation being opposite to that of 
the currents exciting the pole. Righi found that the reflected 
light was slightly ellipticaJly polarized, the axes of the ellipse 
being of very unequal magnitude. A piece of gold-leaf placed 
over the pole entirely stops the rotation, showing that it is not 
produced in the air near the pole. Rotation takes place from 
magnetized nickel and cobalt as well as from iron, and is in the 
same direction (Hall). Righi has shown that the rotation at 
reflection is greater fbr long waves than for short, whereas, as we 
have seen, the Faraday rotation is greater for short waves than 
for long. The rotation for different coloured light from iron, 
nickel, cobalt and magnetite has been measured by Du Bois; in 
magnetite the direction of rotation is opposite to that of the 
other metals. When the light is incident obliquely and not nor- 
mally on the polished pole of an electromagnet, it is ellipticdly 
polarized after reflection, even when the plane of polarization 
is parallel or at right angles to the plane of incidence. 


According to Righi, the amount of rotation when the plane 
of polarization of the incident light is peipendicular to the 
plane of incidence reaches a maximum when ^e angle of 
incidence is between 44° and 68°, while when the light is polar- 
ized in the plane of incidence the rotation steadily decreases as 
the angle of incidence is increased. The rototion when the light 
is polarized in the plane of incidence is always less than when it is 
polarized at right angles to that plane, except when the incidence 
IS normal, when the two rotations are of course equal. 

Reflection from Tangentially Magnetized Iron, — In this case 
Kerr “ found : (i) When the plane of incidence is perpendicular 
to the lines of magnetic force, no rotation of the reflected light 
is produced by magnetization; (2) no rotation is produced when 
the light is incident normally; (3) when the incidence isxiblique, 
the lines of magnetic force being in the plane of incidence, the 
reflected light is elliptically polarized after reflection, and the axes 
of the ellipse are not in and at right angles to the plane of inci- 
dence. When the light is polarized in the plane of incidence, the 
rotation is at all angles of incidence in the opposite direction to 
that of the currents which would produce a magnetic field of the 
same sign as the magnet. When the light is polarized at right 
angles to the plane of incidence, the rotation is m the same direc- 
tion as these currents when the angle of incidence is between 0° 
and 75® according to Kerr, between 0° and 80° according to 
Kundt, and between 0° and 78° 54' according to Righi. When 
the incidence is more oblique than this, the rotation of the 
plane of polarization is in the opposite direction to the electric 
currents which would produce a magnetic field of the same sign. 

The theory of the phenomena just described has been dealt 
with by Airy , 2 ^ C. Neumann,-® Maxwell,®® Fitzgerald,®® Rowland,®^ 
H. A. Lorentz,®® Voight,®® Kctteler,*’^ Van Loghem,®® Potier,®® 
Basset,®^Goldhammer,®®Drude,®® J. J, Thomson *®and Leatham;*' 
for a critical discussion of many of these theories we refer the 
reader to Larmor’s British Association Report. Most of these 
theories have proceeded on the plan of adding to the expression 
for the electromotive force terms indicating a force similar in 
character to that discovered by Hall (see Magnetism) in metallic 
conductors carrying a current in a magnetic field, i,e, an electro- 
motive force at right angles to the plane containing the magnetic 
force and the electric current, and proportional to thi sine of the 
angle between these vectors. The introduction of a term of 
this kind gives rotation of the plane of polarization by trans- 
mission through all refracting substance, and by reflection from 
magnetized metals, and shows a fair agreement between the 
theoretical and experimental results. The simplest way of 
treating the questions seems, however, to'bc to go to the equa- 
tions which represent the propagation of a wave travelling 
through a medium containing ions. A moving ion in a magnetic 
field will be acted upon by a mechanical force which is at right 
angles to its direction of motion, and also to the magnetic force, 
and is equal per unit charge to the product of these two vectors 
and the sine of the angle between them. For ^e sake of brevity 
we will take the special csLue of a wave travelling parallel to the 
magnetic force in the direction of the axis of z. 

Then supposing that all the ions are of the same kind, and that 
there are n of these each with mass m and charge e per unit volume, 
the equations representing the field are (see Eijsctric Waves); — 


Ko-^- -f 4*»e2r/ “ 


dXn d$ 


,rdY,^ dl, 


dz' 


^0 ^ _ da, 

+ «« - (x. + 

"‘W + “*> - (^» + 

where H is the external magnetic field, Xq, Ya the components of 
the part of the electric force in the wave not due to the charges on 
the atoms, a and fi the components of the magnetic force, { and i| 
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the oo-ordouktes oi aa ion, K| the coefficient of restslaoce to the 
motion of the ions, and a the force at unit distance tending to 
bring the ion l.'ack to its position of equilibrium. the specific 
inductive capacity of a vacuum, 11 the variables are proportional 
to we find by substitution thal q is given liy the ec|uatioii 


whore 


J - RoT - ■_ — 1 ® - JiV-53 

I> {u - irne^) ll^ip — mp'\ 


or, by neginctiug K, 1’ -* ~ P^, where s is the period of the 

free ions. If, q’j, q[\ ffit^ roots ol tlris equation, then corre- 
sponding to we have Xo ^ A’o ftnd to X„ — iY^. We 
Inus get two oppositely circular-polarized rays tTavelling with the 
velocities pjq^ and p(q^, respectively. Hence if r,, v,j, are these 
velocities, ana v the velocity when there is no magnetic field, we 
obtain, if we neglect terms in ii-, 

v}' U' ^ — 'p‘j^* 

J ^ 1 _ 4irfie^Bp_ 
v' m^s'^ - fY 

nie rotation r of the ])latie of polarization per uiiii lengl li 

_ , , / T t\ 2irnr'Hp'-^/' 

V i/, ’ i-,. / ■ 


Since i/v*- K^-\ 4 imt^lni(s^ — p*), w^ have if fx is the refractive 
index for light of frequency /», and v„ the velocity of ligh-t in 
vacuo. 

^2 - j ... .i 7 rl/< - p") (1) 

So that wu may put 

r {fjL^ — lyp-iilsTtyiAtcv^p ( 2 ) 

Becquerel {Comptes fcndita^ 125, p. (^83) gives lor r the cxpiession 

1 ^ 11 

^ w t',] dA* 

where k is the wave leu/ith. This ii. equivalent to (2) if /* is given 
by (1). He has shown that this expression is in good agreement 
with eKiwjriment. The sign of f depends on the sign of f , hence the 
rotation due to negative ions would bo opj)osite to that for positive, 
hbr the great majority cd substances the direction ol rotation U 
that correspondiu;’, to the negatifiu ion. We sec from the equations 
that the rotation is ver^' large for such a value of p as makes 1-. o : 
this value corresponds to a free ^Hiriod of the ions, so that the 
ratataon ought to be very large m the neighbourhood of an abaorp- 
lion bond. This has been vcntied for sodium vapour by Macaluso 
and Corbino.'*'*' 

If plane-polarized light falls normallv on a plane face of the 
medium containing the ions, then if the electric force in the incidenl 
wave is parallel to x and is equal to the real part of 
it the reflected beam in which the electric f(»rce is parallel to x is 
represented by and the reflected beam in wlueh the 

electric force ra parallel to the axis of y by then tlie 

conditions that tne magnertic force parallel to the surface is coii- 
tmuouB, and that llw electric forces parallel to the surface ia the air 
ore continuous with Yj,, Xq in the medium, give 

^ __ U iC: 

{q H- qi) {q 4 Vs) “ (?'■* “ - 9 ^ 

or approximately, since qi sokI are nearly equal, 
iC {u- — i)p\] 

1 ^ f.. (i\- - * 

Thus in transparent Indies for which fx is real, C and B differ in 
phase by ip/ 2, atkd^ the reflected light is ellipticallv polarized, the 
major axis of tlie elhp.se being iu the plane of }>olarization of the 
incident litflit, so that in this case there is no rotation, but only 
elliptic polarization; when there is strong absorption so that n 
contain*) an imaginary term. C/B wtll contain a real part so that 
the I'dtectcd will be ellipticaUy polariaed, hut (he major axis 
is no longer in the plane of polarizalioa of the incident light ; we 
should thus hav;* a rotation of the plane of polarization sui>erposed 
on the elliptic polarization. 

/.fcman's Effect. — Faraday, after discovering the effect of a 
magn'Jtic field on the plane of polarization of liglit , made numer- 
ous experiments to see if such a field influenced the nature of 
the liglit emitted by a luminous body, but without success. In 
1885 Fievez/^ a Belgian physicist, noticed that the spectrum of a 
sodium flange was changed slightly in appearance by a magnetic 
field ; but liis observation does not seem to have attracted much 
attention, and was probably ascribed to secondary effects. 
In 1896 Zeeman « saw a distinct broadening of the lines of 
lithium and sodium when the &mes containing salts of th^^e 
taetals were between the potes^oC a poA^'erful electroma^et; 
following up this observatioct, he obtained some exceedingly 


remarkable and intere.^ting results^ of which those observed with 
the blue-green cadmium line may be taken as typical. He found 
that in a strong magnetic field, when the lines of force are parallel 
to the direction of propagation of the light, the line is split up 
into a doublet, the constiUtents of which are on opposite sides 
of the undisturbed position of the line,, and that the light in the 
constituents of this doublet is circularly polarized, the rotation in 
the two lines being in opposite directions. When the magnetic 
force is at right angles to the direction of propagation of the light, 
the line is resolved into a triplet, of which the middle line occupies 
the same position as the undisturbed line ; all the constituents 
of this triplet are plane-polarusedi, the plane of polarization of 
th • middle lins being at right angles to the magnetic forc-e, while 
the outside lines are polarized tn a plane parallel to the lines of 
magnetic force. A great deal of light is throvn on this pheno- 
menon by the folbwing ccnsidcraticns due to B. A. Lorentz.^® 


Let us consider an ion attracted to a centre oi force by a force 
proportional to the distance, and acted on by a magnetic force 
parallel to the axis of z : then if m is the tnass oi the particle 
and e its charge, the equations of motion are 




(U^ 


4- av = Hf-' 


4 *. 


di' 


Tlu‘ solution ot tlicse equations is 

.Y A coz [P^t 4. 4 B cos [P 4 4 - 
y A bin (pyt 4 p) — li sin {p^p -f 
z C cos {pt 4- y), 

whore ft — mpy — — Wepy 

a — mp.^ =» Ik/Jj 

- «/m, 

or approximately /» 4- p„ - /> — 

Thus the motion oi the ion 011 the xy plane may be regarded ajs 
made up of two circulLir motions in opposite directions described 
with frequencies Py and p^, resi>cctively, while the motion alo^ t 
has the period />, which Is tiw frequency for all the vibrations 
when H = o. Now suppose tluit the cadmium line is due to the 
motion of such an ion; then if tho magnetic foiice is along the 
tlireclion of propagation, the vibration in this direction has its 
period unalteied, but since the direction of vibration is perpen- 
dicular to the wave front, it docs not pi)'C rise to light. Imis we 
arc left with tlie two circular molioiia in tho wave front with fre* 
queueies and p» giving the ciiculaily polarized constituents, ol 
the doublet. Now” suppose the magnet ic force Is at right angles 
to the direct ion of propagation of the light; then the vibration 
parallel to the magnetk* brcc being in flic wave front produces 
Jiiminou.s effects and gives rise to. a plane-polarized ray of un- 
disturbed periofl (tlie middle line of tiic’ triplet), tlie plane of polariza- 
tion being at right angles to the magnctjc force. The components 
in the wave-front of the circular orbits at right angles to the magnetic 
force will be rectilinear motions of frequency py and p^ at right 
angles to the magnetic force— fio that they will produce plaius 
polarized light, the plane of polarization being parallel to tlie 
magnetic foice; these are the outer Uiuis of the triplet. 

If Zeeman’s obsorvations are interpreted fron> this point of 
view, the directions of rotation of the circularly-polarized light 
in the doublet observed along the lines of magnetic force show 
that the ions which produce the luminous vibrations are neginr 
tmpy electrified, while the measurement of the change of fre- 
quency due to the magnetic field shows that e m is of the order 
10^. Thie result is of great interest, as this is the order of tlw^ 
value of e’m in the negatively electrified particles which consti- 
tute the Catbooe Kays (see CoKi>ucnoN, Eijzctric; III. Through 
Gam). Thus we infer that the “ cathode particles ” are found in 
bodies, even where not subject to the action of inttnse alcctrical 
fields, and are in fact m ordinary constituent of the molecule. 
Similar partidies are found near an incandescent wire, and also 
near a metal pjlate iHunakiated by ultra-violet light. The value 
of ejm deifciced from tlie Zeeman effect ranges from 10^ 

3*4 X 10^ the value of qhn for tlie particle in the cathode raysi is 
17* X 10^. The majofiity of the determinations of ejm from the 
Zeeman efl^ct give numbers larger than this, the maximum 
lieing about twice this value. 
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A more ^tended study of the behaviour of the spectroscopic 
lines has afforded examples in which the effects produced by a 
magnet are more complicated than those we have descrikid, 
indeed the wmple cases are much less numerous than the more 
implex. 'Hius Preston « and Cornu « have shown that under 

he action of a transverse magnetic field one of the D lines splits 
up into mur^ and the other into six lines; Preston has given 
imny other examples of these quartets and sextets, and has 
shown that the change in the fi'equency, which, according to 
tlw simple theory mdicated, should be the same for all lines, 
anally vanes considerably from one line to another, many lines 
showing no appreciable displacement. The splitting up of a 
single line into a quartet or sextet indicates, from the point of 
view of the ion theory, that the line must have its origin in a 
system consistmg of more than one ion. A single ion having 
^^ree degrees of freedom can only have three periods. 
WTien there is no magnetic force acting on the ion these periods 
are equal, but though under the action of a magnetic force they 
are separated, their number cannot be increased. When there- 
fore we get four or more lines, the inference is that the system 
giving the lines must have at least four degrees of freedom, and 
therefore must consist of more than one ion. The theory of a 
system of ions mutually influencing each other shows, as we 
should expect, that the effects are more complex than in the case 
of a single ion, and that the change in the frequency is not 
necessarily the same for all systems (sec J. J. Thomson, Proc, 
Camb. Phil. Soc. 13, p. 39). Preston and Runge and Paschen 
have proved that, in some cases at any rate, the change in the 
frequency of the different lines is of such a character that they 
can be grouped into series such that each line in the series has 
the same change in frequency for the same magnetic force, and, 
moreover, that homologous lines in the spectra of different metals 
belonging to the same group have the same change in frequency. 

A very remarkable case of the Zeeman effect has been dis- 
covered by H. Becquerel pd Deslandres (Compies tendus, 127, 
p. 18). They found lines in iron when the most deflected com- 
ponents are those polarized in the plane at right angles to the 
magnetic force. On the simple theory the light polarized in 
this way is not affected. Thus the behaviour of the spectrum 
in the magnetic field promises to throw great light on the nature 
of radiation, and perhaps on the constitution of the elements. 
The study of these effects has been greatly fadlitated by the 
invention by Michelson of the echelon spectroscope. 

There are some interesting phenomena connected with the 
Zeeman effect which are more easily observed than the effect 
itself. Thus Cotton found that if we have two Bunsen flames, 
A and B, coloured by the same salt, the absorption of the light 
of one by the other is diminished if cither is placed between the 
poles of a magnet : this is at once explained by the Zeeman effect, 
for the times of vibration of the molecules of the flame in the 
magnetic field are not the same as those of the other flame, 
and thus the absorption is diminished. Similar considerations 
explain the phenomenon observed by Egoroff andGeorgiewsky,” 
that the light emitted from a flame in a transverse field is par- 
tially polarized in a plane parallel to the magnetic force; and also 
Righi’s “ observation that if a sodium flame is placed in a longi- 
tudinal field between two crossed Nicols, and a ray of white light 
sent through one of the Nicols, then through the flame, and then 
through the second Nicol, the amount of light passing through 
the second Nicol is greater when the field is on than when it is off. 
Voight and Wiechert (Wied. Ann. 67, p. 345) detected the double 
refraction produced when light travels through a substance 
exposed to a magnetic field at right angles to the path of the 
light; this result had been predicted by Voight from theoretical 
considerations. Jean Becquerel has made some very interesting 
experiments on the effect of a magnetic field on the fine absorp- 
tion bands produced by xenotime, a phosphate of yttrium and 
erbium, and lysonite, a fluoride of cerium, lanthanum and 
didymium, and has obtained effects which l>e ascribes to the 
presence of positive electrons. A very complete account of 
magneto- and electro-optios is contained in V^iigbt’s Magn^th 
aftd EUktro-optik. 
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MAGNOLIA^ the typical genus of the botanical order Magno- 
liaceae, named after Pierre Mwed (1638-1715), professor of 
medicine and botany at Montpeflicr. It contains about twenty 
species, distributed in Japan, China and the Himalayas, as well 
as in North America. 

Magnolias are trees or shrubs with deciduous or rarely evergreen 
foliage. They bear conspicuous and often large, fragrant, white, 
rose or purple flowers . 1 he sepals are three in number, the petals 
six to twelve, m two to four series of three in each, the stamens 
and carpels being numerous. The fruit consists of a number of 
follicles which are borne on a more or less conical receptacle, and 
dehisce along th^ outer edge to aWow the scarlet or brown reeds 
to escape ; the seeds however remain suspended by a long slender 
thread (the funicle). Of the old-woild species, the earliest in 
cultivation appears to have been Af. Yulan(or M, eonspicua) of 
China, of which the buds were preserved^ as well as used medki* 
nally and to season rice; together with the greenhouse ^>ecies, 
M. juscata, it was transported to Europe m' 1789, and thence to 
North America, and is now cultivated in the middle States^ 
There are many fine forms of M. conspiem, the best being 
Soulangeana, white tinted with purple, Lenne and stricta. Of the 
Japanese magnolias, Af. Kobus and ^he purple-flowered M. 
obovata were met with by Kaempfer in 16^, and were introduced 
into England in 1709 and 1804 respectively. Af. pumila, Xht 
dwarf magnolia, from the mountains of Araboynib is nearly 
evergreen, and bears deliciously scented flowers; it was intro^ 
duc^ in 1786. The Indian ipecies are three in number, M, 
^obosa, allied to Af . emspiem of Japan, M. sphenacarpa, and, 
the most magnificent ot all magnolias, Af. Campbeilii, which 
forms a conspicuous feature in the scenery and vegetation of 
Darjeeling. It was discovered by Dr Griffith < in Bhutan, and 
is a large forest tree, abounding on the outer ranges of Sikkim, 
80 to 150 ft. high, and from 6 to 12 ft. in girth. The flowers 
are 6 to 10 in. across, appearing before the leaves, and vary 
from white to a deep rose colour. 

The first of the American species broujdit to Europe (in 1688 
by John Banister) was Af . glauca, a beautiful evergreen species 
about 75 ft. high with obtuse lea^ery leaves, bhie-green above, 
silvery underneath, and globular flowers varying froai creamy 
white to pale yellow with age. It is fofund in low situations 
near the rea from Massachusetts to LouiBianar-r-more especially 
in New Jersey and the Carolinaa. Af. acummtUa, the so-cidled 
“ cucumber tree,^' from the resemblance of the young fruits to 
small cucumbers, ranges from Pennsylvama to Carolina. The 
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wood 18 yellow, and used for bowls; the flowers, j to 4 in. across, 
are glaucous green tinted with yellow. It was introduced into 
England from Virginia about 1736. M, tripetda (or M. urn- 
br^a) is known as the “ umbrella tree ” from the arrangement 
of the leaves at the ends of the branches resembling somewhat 
that of the ribs of an umbrella. The flowers, 5 to 8 in. across, are 
white and have a strong but not disagreeable scent. It was 
brought to England in 1752. M. Fraseri (or M, auriculaia), 



Magnolia grandiflora^ shoot with flower ; rather less than ^ nat. size 

1. Flower after removal of the sepals and petals, showing the in 

definite stamens, 6, and carpels, r ; i| nat. size. 

2. Fruit— the ripe carptsls are splitting, exposing the seeds, some 0 

which are suspended by the long funicle; i nat. size. 

3. Floral diagram, 6, bract. 


discovered by John Bartram in 1773, is a native of the 
western parts of Carolina and Greorgia, extending southward 
to western Florida and southern Alabama. It grows 30 to 
50 ft. high, has leaves a foot or more long, heart-shaped and 
bluntly auricled at the base, and fragrant pale yellowish- 
white flowers, 3 to 4 in. across. The most l^eautiful .species 
of North America is M. grandiflora, the “ laurel magnolia,’* 
a native of the south-eastern States, and introduced into 
England m 1 734. 1 1 grows a straight trunk, 2 ft. in diameter and 
upwards of 70 ft. high, bearing a profusion of large, powerfully 
lemon-scented creamy-white flowers. It is an evergreen tree, 
easily recognizd by its glossy green oval oblong leaves with a 
rusty-brown under surface. In England it is customary to train 
It gainst a wall in the colder parts, but it does well as a bush tree ; 
and the original .species is surpassed by the Exmouth varieties, 
which originated as seedlings at Exeter from the tree first raised 
m England by Sir John Colliton, and which flower much more 
freely thw the parent plant. Other fine magnolias now to be 
met with m gardens are M . cordata^ a North American deciduous 
tree 40 to 50 ft. high, with heart-shaped leaves, woolly beneath, 
and yellow flowers lined with purple; M. hypoleuca, a fine 
Japanese tree 60 ft. high or more, with leaves a foot or more 
^ 7 iw. broad, the under surface covered with hairs; 

M, macrophyOa, a handsome deciduous North American tree 
with .smooth whitish bark, and very large beautiful green 
leaves, i to 3 ft. long, 8 to 10 in. broad, oblong-obovate and 
heart-shaped at the base; the open sweet-scented bell-shaped 
flowers 8 to 10 in. acrosS;,^ white with a purple blotch at 
the base of the petals; steUata or Halleana, a charming 
deciduous Japanese shrub remarkable for producing its pure 


white starry flowers as early as February and March on the 
leafless stems; and M, Watsoni, another fine deciduous Japanese 
bush or small tree with very fragrant pure white flowers 5 to 
6 in. across. 

The tulip, tree, Liriodendron tulipiferaj a native of North 
America, frequently cultivated in England, is also a member of 
the same family. It reaches a height of over loo ft. in a native 
condition, and as much as 60 to 80 ft. in England. It resembles 
the plane tree somewhat in appearance, but is readily recognized 
by lobed leaves having the apical lobe truncated^ and by its 
soft green and yellow tulip-like flowers-* which however are rarely 
borne on trees under twenty years of age. 

For a description of the principal species of magnolia under 
cultivation see J . Weathers, Practical Guide to Garden Plants^ pp. 174 
seq., and for a detailed account of the American species see C. S. 
Sargent, Silva of North A mericay vol. i. 

MAGNUS, HEINRICH GUSTAV (1802-1870), German chemist 
and physicist, was born at Berlin on the 2nd of May 1802. His 
father was a wealthy merchant; and of his five brothers one, 
Eduard (1799-1872), became a celebrated painter. After study- 
ing at Berlin, he went to Stockholm to work under Berzelius, and 
later to Paris, where be studied for a while under Gay-Lussac and 
Thdnard. In 1831 he returned to Berlin as lecturer on teclinology 
and physics at the university. As a teacher his success was rapid 
and extraordinary. His lucid style and the perfection of his 
experimental demonstrations drew to his lectures a aowd of 
enthusiastic scholars, on whom he impressed the importance of 
applied science by conducting them round the factories and work- 
shops of the city; and he further found time to hold weekly 
“colloquies” on physical questions at his house with a small 
circle of young students. From 1827 to 1833 he was occupied 
mainly with chemical researches, which resulted in the discovery 
of the first of the platino-ammonium compounds (“ Magnus’s 
green salt ” is PtU.^,2NH8), of sulphoyinic, ethionic and isethionic 
acids and their salts, and, in conjunction with C. F.Ammerniuller, 
of periodic acid. Among other subjects at which he subsequently 
worked were the absorption of gases in blood (1837-1845), the 
expansion of gases by heat (1841-1844), the vapour pressures of 
water and various solutions (1844-1854), thermo-electricity 
(1851), electrolysis (1856), induction of currents (1858-1861), 
conduction of heat in gases ( i860), and polarization of heat (1866- 
1868). From 1861 onwards he devoted much attention to the 
question of diathermancy in gases and vapours, especially to the 
behaviour in this respect of dry and moist air, and to the thermal 
effects produced by the condensation of moisture on solid 
surfaces. 

In 1834 Magnus was elected extraordinary, and in 1845 
ordinary professor at Berlin. He was three times elected dean 
of the faculty, in 1847, 1858 and 1863; and in 1861, rector 
magnificus. His great reputation led to his being entrusted by 
the government with several missions; in 1865 he represented 
Prussia in the conference called at Frankfort to introduce a 
uniform metric system of weights and measures mto Germany. 
For forty-five years his labour was incessant ; his first memoir was 
published in 1825 when he was yet a student; his last appeared 
shortly after his death on the 4th of April 1870. He married in 
1840 Bertha Humblot, of a French Huguenot family settled in 
Berlin, by whom he left a son and two daughters. 

See Allgemeine deutsche Biog. The Royal Society’s Catalogue 
enumerates 84 papers by Magnus, most of which originally appeared 
in Poggendorff's Annalen. ' 

MAGNY, CLAUDE DRIGON, Marquis he (1797-1879), 
French herjddic writer, was born in Paris. After being employed 
for some time in the postal servire, he devoted himself to the 
study of heraldry and genealogy, his work in this direction being 
rewarded by Pope Gregory XVI. with a marquisate. He 
founded a French college of heraldry, and wrote several works on 
heraldry and genealogy, of which the most important were 
Archives nobiliaires universelles (1843) Livre d'or de la 
noblesse de France (1844-1852). His two sons, Edouard Drigon 
and Achille Ludovice Drigon, respectively comte and vicorate 
de Magny, also wrote several works on heraldry. 
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HAOO, the name of severnl Carthaginians, (i) The reputed 
founder of the military power of Carthage, /f. 550-500 n.c. 
yustm 7 ) xix. 1). (2) The youngest of the tiiree sons of 
Hamlcar Barca. He accompanied Hannibal into Italy, and 
held important commands in the great victories of the first three 
years. After the battle of Cannae (216 b.c.) he sailed to Carthage 
to report the successes gained. He was about to return to ItsJy 
with strong reinforcements for Hannibal, when the govMiunent 
ordered him to go to the aid of his other brother, Hasdrubal, who 
was hard pressed in Spain. He carried on the war there with 
v^ing success in concert with the two Hasdrubals until, in 200 
his toother marched into Italy to help Hannibal. Mago remained 
m Spam with Hasdrutol, the son of Cisco. In 207 he was 
defeated by M. Junius Silanus, and in 206 the combined forces of 
Mago and Hasdrubal were scattered by Scipio Africanus in the 
decisive battle of Silpia. Mago maintained himself for some time 
in Gades, but afterwards received orders to carry the war into 
Liguria. He wintered in the Balearic Isles, where the harbour 
Portus Magonis (Port Mahon) still bears his name. Early in 
204 he toded in Liguria, where he maintained a desultory 
warfare till in 203 he was defeated in Cisalpine Gaul by the 
Roman forces. Shortly afterwards he was ordered to return to 
Carthage, but on the voyage home he died of wounds received 
in battle. 

See Polybius iii.; Livy xxi.-xxiu. ; xxviii., chs. 23-37; xxix.,xxx • 
Appian, 25-37; T. Friedrich, Biographie des Bavkiden 

Ma^o\ H. Lehmann, Dev Angviff dev dvei Bavkiden. auf Halim 
(Leipzig, 1905); and further J. P. Mahaffy, in llevmathena, vii. 
29-^(> (1890). 

(3) The name of Mago is also attached to a great work on 
agriculture which was brought to Rome and translated by order 
of the senate after the destruction of Carthage. The book 
was regarded as a standard authority, and is often referred to by 
later writers. 

Sec Pliny, Nat. Hist, xviii. 5; Columella, i. i; Cicero, De 
ovaiove, i. 58. 

MAGPIE, or simply Pie (Fr. pie), the prefix being the abbrevi- 
ated form of a human name (Margaret ^), a bird once common 
throughout Great Britain, though now nearly everywhere .scarce. 
Its pilfering habits have led to this result, yet the injuries it 
causes are exaggerated by common report ; and in many countries 
of Europe it is still the tolerated or even the cherished neighbour 
of every farmer, as it formerly was in England if not in Scotland 
also. It did not exist in Ireland in 1617, when Fynes Morison 
wrote his Itinevary, but it had appeared there within a hundred 
years later, when Swift mentions its occurrences in his Journal to 
Stella, Qth J uly 1 7 1 1 . It is now common enough in that country, 
and there is a widespread but unfounded belief that it was intro- 
duced by the English out of spite. It is a species that when 
not molested is extending its range, as J. Wolley ascertained in 
Laplpd, where within the last century it has been gradually 
pushing its way along the coast and into the interior from one 
fishing-station or settler’s house to the next, as the country has 
been peopled. 

Since the persecution to which the pie has been subjected in 
Great Britain, its habits have altered greatly. It is no longer 
the meriy, saucy hanger-on of the homestead, but is become 
the suspicious thief, shunning the gaze of man, and knowing that 
danger may lurk in every bush. Hence opportunities of observ- 
ing It fall to the lot of few, and most persons know it only as a 
curtailed captive in a wicker cage, where its vivacity and natural 
beauty are lessened or wholly kwt. At large few European birds 
possess greater beauty, the pure white of its scapulars and inner 
web of the flight-feathers contrasting vividly with the deep glossy 
black on the rest of its body and wings, while its lo^ tail is 
lustrous with green, bronze, and purple reflections, Ine pie’s 
nest is a wonderfully ingenious structure, placed either in high 
trees or low bushes, and so massively built that it will stand for 
years^ Its foundation consiiits of stout sticks, turf and clay, 

1 Migot ” and " Madge,*' with the same oxi^ are names, 
frequently given in England to ihe pie ; while in loanee it is com- 
monly known as Meurgoi, if not tei^med, as it is in some districts, 


wrought into a deep, hoBow Cup, pUwteired with and Via&i 
with fibres; but around this is erected a firmly interwove, 
basket-like outwork of thorny sticks, forming a dome over the 
nert, and leaving but a single hole in the side for entrance ahd 
exit, so that the whole structure is rendered almost impregnable; 
Herein are laid from six to nine eggs, of a pale bhiiSh-greeh' 
freckled with brown and blotched with ash-colour. Superstition 
as to the appearance of the pie still survives even among many 
educated persons, and there are several versions of a j^mfng 
adage as to the various turns of luck which its preseiitihg itseli^ 
either alone or in company with others, is supposed to betoken, 
though all agree that the sight of a single pie presages sorrotr. 

The pie belongs to the same family of birds as the croWy and is 
the Corvus pica of Linnaeus, the Pica cauiaia, P. melandtuca, or 
P . rwttca of modem ornithologists, who have recognized it as 
forming a distinct genus, but the number of species thereto 
belonging has been a fruitful source of discussion. Examples 
from the south of Spain differ slightly from those inhabiting the 
rest of Europe, and in some points more resemble the P. mattw- 
tanica of north-western Africa; but that species has a patch di 
bare skin of a fine blue colour behind the eye, and much shorter 
wings. No fewer than five species have been discriminated from 
various parts of Asia, extending to Japan; but only one of them, 
the P. leucoptera of Turkestan anci Tibet, has of late been 
admitted as valid. In the west of North America, and in some 
of its isltmds, a pie is found which extends to the upper valleys 
of the Missouri and the Yellowstone, and has long been thought 
entitled to specific distinction as P. kudsonia ; but its claim 
thereto is now disallowed by some of the best ornithologists 
of the United States, and it can hardly be deemed even a 
geographical variety of the Old-World form. In (^lifomia, 
however, there is a permanent race if not a good species, 
P. nuttalli, easily distinguishable by its yellow bill and the bare 
yellow skin round its eyes ; on two occasions in the year 1867 a 
bird apparently similar was observed in Great BritBrn {Zoologist, 
ser. 2, pp. 706, 1016. (A. N.) 

MAGWE, a district in the Minbu division of Upper Burma^ 
Area, 2913 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 246,708, showing an increase 
of 12*38 % in the decade. Magwe may be dividq^l into two 
portions : the low, flat country in the Taungdwingyi subdivision, 
and the undulating high ground extending over the rest of -the 
district. In Taungdwingyi the soil is rich, loamy, and extremely 
fertile. The plain is about 45 m. from north to south. At its 
southern extremity it is about 30 m. wide, and lessens in width 
to the north till it ends in a point at Natmjuk. On the east are 
the Pegu Yomas, which at some points reach a height of 1500 ft. 
A number of streams run westwards to the Irrawaddy, of which 
the Yin and the Pin, which form the northern boundary, are the 
chief. The only perennial stream is the Yanp^. Rice is the 
staple product, and considerable quantities are exported. Sesa- 
mum of very high quality, maize and millet are also cultivated, 
as well as cotton m patches here and there over the whole 
district. 

In this district arc included the well-known Yenangyaung petro- 
leum wells. The state wells have been leased to the Burma Oil 
Company. The amount of oil-bearing lands is estimated at 80 sq. m. 
and the portion not leased to the company has been demarcated 
into blocks of i sq. m. and offered on lease. The remaining land 
belongs to hereditaiW Burmese owners called twinsa, who dig wells 
and extract their oil by the rope and pulley sjrstem as they fiave 
always done. Lacquered wood trays, bowls and platters, ana oaft- 
wheels, are the only manufactures of any note in me district. 

The annual rainfall averages about 27 inches. The maximuin 
temperature rises to a little over 100** in the hot season, and 
to an average minimum of 5^^ and 34® in the cold season. 

The town of Maowe is the headquarters of the district; pop. 
(Z901), 6232. It U diagonally opposite Minbu, the heaikuia%Ta 
of the division, on the right bank of the Irrawaddy. 

MAGYARS, the name of the dominant race in Hung^, or 
Hungsuians proper. Though they have become physically 
assimilated to the western peoples, th^ bdong in origin and 
languor to the Rnno-Uarian {q.v) division of the Ural-Altaic 
race, ^ey form barely naif of the population of Hungary, but 
are by far the largest and most compact of all its racial groups. 
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Magyar is the official language of Hungary, tiie official name of 
v/hich (/da^ararzdg, or “ country of the Magyars ”) enshrines 
the Magyar claim to predominance. While all Magyars are 
propedy Hungarians, adl Hungarians arc not necessarily Ma- 
yors. “ Hungarian ” may be used as a generic term covering 
all the various races of Hungary, while “ Magyar is strictly 
specific to a single group. The Magyars themselves, indeed, 
someti^ apply the name Magyarorzdg to Hungary “ proper,” 
excluding Croatia'-Slavonia, the whole kingdom being called 
Ma^ariirodalomf the Magyar monarchy or realm. (See 
HuifOARY.) 

MAJHABALfiSHWARy or Malcx)lmpsth, a hill station in 
Satara district, and the principal sanatorium tn the Bombay 
presidency, India. Pop. (1901), 5299. It is reached by 
carriage from Wathar railway station (39 m.) or by motor car 
from Poona (119 m.). Mahabaleshwar occupies the summit 
of a ridge of the Western Ghats, with a general elevation of 
4500 ft. above sea-level. It was established in 1828 by Sir 
John Malcolm, governor of Bombay, who obtained the site from 
the raja of Satara in exchange fur another patch of territory. 
The superior elevation of Mahabaleshwar renders it much cooler 
than Mathcran (24()0 ft.), a sanatorium about 50 m. E. of 
Bombay, but its heavy rainfall (292 in. annual average) maikes 
it almost uninhabitable during the rainy season. The mean 
iuinual temperature is 67“ F. In the hottest sca.son (Marcb- 
April) an extreme of a little over 90® is reached during the 
day. Mahabaleshwar forms the retreat usually during spring, 
and occasionally in autumn, of the governor of Bombay, and tlw 
cliief officers of his establishment, and lias the usual public 
buildings of a first-class sanatorium. 

MAHAFFY, JOHN PENTLAND (1839- ), Irish classical 

scholar, was born in Switzerland on the 12th of July 1839. He 
received his early education in Switzerland and Germany, and 
later at Trinity College, Dublin, where he held the professorship 
of ancient history. Maliaify, a man of great versatility, published 
numerous works, some of which, especially tho.se dealing with 
wliat may be culled the Silver age of Greece, became sti^urd 
auUiorities. The following deserve mention : History of Classical 
Gre$k Literature (4th ed., 1903 seq.) ; Social Life in Greece from 
Romer to Menander (4th ed., 1903); The Silver Age of the Greek 
WorW (1906); The Empire of the Ptolemies (189O); Greek Life and 
Thought from Alexander to the Homan Conquest (2nd ed., 1896) ; 
The Greek World under Roman Sway from Polybius to Plutarch 
(1890). His translation of Kuno Fischer’s Commentary on Kant 
(i866) and his own exhaustive analysi.s, with elucidations, of 
Kant’s critical philosophy arc of great value. He also edited the 
Petrie papyri in the Cunningham Memoirs (3 vols., 1891-1905). 

MAHA 1 ^T» a province of central Persia, situated between 
Kashan and Irak. Pop. about 20,000; yearly revenue about 
£3500. Until 1890 it was one of the five ” central provinces ” 
(the other four being Irak, Ferahan, Kezzaz and Savah), which 
were under a governor appointed by the shah ; since then it has 
formed part of the Isfahan government. It is traversed by the 
Anarbar or Kum River, and comprises the city of Mahallai, 
(fivided into upper and lower, or Rivkon and Zanjirvan, and 
twenty-two flourishing villages. It was known in former times 
us Anar, the Anarus of Peutinger’s tallies. The city, capital of 
the province, is situated at an elevation of 5850 ft. in 33® 51' N., 
50^ 30' pop. about 9000. 

MAHAB. AVRED THAYER ( 1840 - \ American naval 

olliccr and hietoriun, was born on the 27th of September 1840 
West Point, New York. Has father, Dennis Hart Mahan 
(1802-1871) was a professor in the military academy, and the 
author of textboolw in civil and military engineering. Tlie son 
grhffiiated at the naval academy in 1859, became lieutenant in 
1861, and served onthe Congress,” “ Pocahontas,” ” Seminole,” 
and ” James Adger ” during Uie Civil War, acting as instructor 
at the naval academy for a year. In 1865 he was made lieut- 
uummandcr, commai^er in 1872, captain in 1885. Meanwhile 
he saw service in the Gulf of Mexico, the South Atlantic, the 
Pacific,, wd Asia, and did shorrduty at Boston, New York and 
AnnapoliSii In 1886 he was president of the naval war college at 


Newport, Rhode Island. Between 1889 and 1892 hn/was 
engaged in special service for the bureau of navigation, and' in 
1893 was made commander of the ” Chicago,” of the European 
squadron, In 1896 he retired from active service, but was a, 
member of the naval board of strategy during the war between 
the United States and Spain. He was a member of the peace 
congress at the Hague in This long and varied service 

gave him extensive opportunities for observation, which he sup- 
plemented by constant study of naval authorities and reflection 
on the inteqiFetation of the problems of maritime history. His 
first book waa a modest and compact story of the affairs in The 
Gulf and Inland Waters (1883), in a series of volumes by various 
writers, entitled The Navy in iie Civil War; in 1890 he suddenly 
acquired fame by the appearance of his masterly work entitled 
The Influence of Sea Power upon History^ 1660-1783. Having 
been impressed by the failure of historians to allow for the in- 
fluence of sea power in struggles between nations, he was led to 
nmke prolonged investigations of this general theme (see Sea 
Powbr). The reception accorded the volume was instant and 
hearty ; in England, in particular, it was deemed almost an epoch- 
making work, and was studied by naval .specialists, cabinet 
ministers and journalists, as well as by a large part of the general 
public. It was followed by The Influence of Sea Pmer upon the 
French Retmlution and Empire {2 vols., 1892); The Life of Nelson, 
the Embodiment of the Sea Power of Great Britain and Sea 

Pmoer in its Relations to the War of 1812 (1905). The author’s 
general aim in these works— some of which have been translaled 
into French, German and Japanese — was to make the consider- 
ation of maritime matters paramount to that of military, political 
or economic movements, without, however, as he himself says 
” divorcing them from their surroundings of cause and effect in 
general history, but seeking to show how they modified the latter, 
and were modified by them.” He selected the year t66o as the 
beginning of liis narrative, as being the date when the “ sailing- 
ship era, with it.s distinctive features, had fairly begun.” The 
series as a whole ha.s been accepted as finally authoritative, sup- 
planting its predecessors of similar aim, and almost — in the 
words of Theodore Roosevelt — founding a new school of naval 
historical writing. 

Other works by Mahan arc a Life of Admiral Farragut (i8g2); 
The Interest of America tn Sea Power (1897) Lessons of the War with 
Spain (1890); The Story of the War mth South Africa and The 
Problem of Asia (1900); Types of Naval Officers drawn from the 
History of the British ivai/y (1901); lietrospect and Prospect, studies 
of international relations (1902). 

MAHANADIt or Mahanuddy (” The Great River ”), a river 
of India. It rises in 20" 10' N., 82° E., 25 ra. S. of Raipur 
town, in the wild mountains of Bastar in the Central Provinces. 
At first an insignificant stream, taking a northerly dirccliun, 
it drains the eastern portion of the Chhattisgarh plain, then 
a little above Seorinarayan it receives the waters which its 
first great affluent, the Sconath, has collected from the western 
portion of the plain; thence flowing for some distance due 
E., its stream is augmcntt‘d by the drainage of the hills of 
Uprora, Korba, and the ranges that separate Sambalpur from 
Chotu Nagpur. At Padampur it turns towards the south, 
and struggling through masses of rock, flows past the town of 
Sambalpur to Sonpur. From Sonpur it pursues a tortuous 
course among ridges and rocky crags towards the range of 
the Eastern Ghats. This mountain hne it pierces by a gorge 
about 40 m. in length) overlooked by forest-clad hifls. Since 
the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur railway, the Mahanadi 
is little nsed for navigation. It pours down upon the Orissa 
delta at Naraj, about 7 m. west of Cuttack town; and after 
traversing Cuttack district from west to east, and throwing off 
numerous branches (the Katjori, Paika, Biropa, Chitartala, 
dec.) it falls into the Bay of Bengal at False Point by several 
channels. 

The Mahanadi has an estimated draiofl^e aM of 43,800 sq. m., 
and its rapid flow renders its maximum diacharpe in time of .flood 
second to that of no other river in India. During tmusnally high 
flooi 1,500,000 cub. ft. of water pour every second tfaroagh the 
Naraj gorge, ooe^half of which, uncontodled by the elaborate 
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emliantoenta, And hAAvdy lAdea with aOt, poun over the delu, 
f^ng ^ swamps* mundating the rice^ds, and converting the 
plains into a sea. In the dry weather the discharge of the Mahanadi 
dwmdlffe to 1125 cub, ft. per second. Efforts have been made to 
husband and utilise the vast water supply thrown upon the Orissa 
during beaaons of flood. Each of dw throe branches into 
wh^ prent stream spUts at the delta head is regulated by a 
1?^ S' £ canals which form the Orissa irrigation system, 
two tote off trom the Binipa weir, and one, with its branch, from 
the Mahanadi weir. On the 3i8t of December 1868 the government 
took over the whole canal works from the East Indian Irrigation 
Company, ^ a cost of ^^941,368. The canals thus taken over and 
are the high-level canal, the Kendrapara canal, 
ac g canal and the Machgaon canal, irrigating 275,000 

MAHAIfOY CITY, a borough of Schuylkill county, Pennsyl- 
vania, TJ.S.A., 56 m. N.E. of Harrisbuig. Pop. (1890), 11,286; 
(ipoo), 13,504, of whom 3877 were foreign-born, mostly Slavs; 
(1906 estimate), 14,836. It is served by branches of the Lehigh 
Valley and the Philadelphia & Reading railways. The borough 
IS situated in the valley of Mahanoy Creek, and has an elevation 
of 1240 ft. above the sea; Broad Mountain (1705 ft.), a ridge 
extending through Schuylkill county, overlooks it on the S.E. 
'rhe valley is a part of the anthracite coal region of Pennsyl- 
vania, fire clay abounds in the vicinity, and the borough’s 
principal industries are the mining and shipping of coal, and 
the manufacture of shirts and foundry products. Mahanoy 
city, originally a part of Mahanoy township (pop. in 1900, 
6214), was incorporated as a borough in 1863. 

MAHAR, the name of a servile ca.ste in the Decciin, India. 
Their special function, apart from that of scavenger, is to act 
as village watchman, as guardian of the village boundaries, 
and as public messenger. In some parts they are also weavers 
of coarse cotton cloth. In 1901 their total number in all India 
was just under three millions, 

MAHARAJPUR, a village in Gwalior state. Central India. 
Pop. (1901), 366. It was the scene of a battle (Dec. 29, 1843) 
in wliich Sir Hugh Gough, accompanied by the governor- 
general, I/)rd Ellenborough, defeated the insurgent army of 
the Gvi^ior state. 

MAHAVAPA, the Great Chronicle, a history of Ceylon 
from the 5th century b.c. to the middle of the 5th century 
A.D., written in Pali verse by Mahfinftma of the Dighasanda 
Hermitage, .shortly after the close of the period with which 
it deals. In point of historical value it compares well with 
early European chronicles. In India proper the decipher- 
ment of early Indian inscriptions was facilitated to a very great 
extent by the data found only in the Mah&vamsa. It was 
('omposed on the basis of earlier works written in Sinhalese, 
which are now lost, having been supplanted by the chronicles 
and commentaries in which their contents was restated in 
Pali in the course of the 5th century. The particular one 
on which our Mahavamsa was mainly based was also called 
the Mahfivamsa, and was written in Sinhalese prose with Pali 
memorial ver.se interspersed. The extant Pali work gives 
legends of the Buddha and the genealogy of his family ; a sketch 
of the history of India down to Asoka ; an account of Buddhism 
in India down to the same date; a description of the sending 
out of missionaries after Asoka’s council, and especially of 
the mission of Mahinda to Ceylon; a sketch of the previous 
history of Ceylon; a long account of the reim of Devflnam-piya 
Tissa, the king of Ceylon who received Mahinda, and estab- 
lished Buddhism in the island; short accounts of the kings 
‘succeeding him down to Duttha Gamlin (Dadagamana or 
Dutegemunu); then a long account, amounting to an epic 
poem, of the adventures and reign of that prince, a popular 
hero, bom in adversity, who roused the people, ana drove 
the Tamil invaders out of the island. Finally we have short 
notices of the subsequent kings down to the author’s time. 
The Mahftvamsa was the first Pali book made known to Europe. 
It was edited in 1837, with English translation and an elaborate 
introduction, by 4 k)rge Tumour, then colonial secretary 
in Ceylon. Its vocabulfiuy was an important part of the material 
utilized in Childer’s Pdi Dictionniy. Its relation to the sources 
from which it drew has been carefully discussed by various 


scholars and in especial detail by Geiger. It is Mpreed tbi^ 
it gives a reasonably fair and correct presentation m the^tindi* 
tkm preserved in the lost Sinhalese Mahflvarpsa; that, except 
in the earliest period, its list of kings, with the years of ea^ 
reign, is complete and trustworthy ; and that it gives throughout 
the view, os to events in Ceyhm, of a resident ki the Gieat 
Minster at Anurfldhi^ra. 

See The MMumma, ed. by Geo. Tumour (Colombo, iS^y); ed. 
by W. (London, 1908) ; H. Oldenbecg, in the IntiioiiudiaB 

to liis edition of the Dl^mamea (London. £879); O. Fraako, in 
Wiener Zeitackrtft far d\e Kunde des Morgenlandes 11907); W. 
Geiger, THpavamsa und Mahivamsa (Leipzig, X905, tians. ^ Ethel 
M. Coomara.«rwamy, Colombo, 1908). (T. W. R.'D.) 

MAHAYANA (*‘ Great Vehicle ”), the name given ..to the 
later Buddhism, th popular religion which embraced all the 
pecml and had its pantheon of Buddhas and Bodhisatvas, 
with attendant deities and demons, spacious temples and 
images, pompous ceremonial and nom festivals. It was 
thus contrasted with the Hinayana (‘^Little Vehicle”) of 
the primitive Biiddhi.sm which had been only for the select 
few. (Se.' Buddhism.) 

MAH 0 I (Arab. “ he who is guided aright' ”), a tide assumed 
by the third Abbasid caliph (see Caliphate : Ahbasids, § 3). 
According to Moslem traditionists Mahomet declared that 
one of his de.scendants, the imam of God, who would fill the 
earth with equity and justice, would bear the name of al-mahdi. 
The Sunnis hold that this mahdi has not yet appeared. The 
name of mahdi i.s also given by the Shi'ite Mahommadans 
to the last of the imams of the house of *Ali. It was under 
the name of al-mahdi that Mokhtar proclaimed *Ali*B son 
Mahommed as the opponent of the caliph Abdahnalik, and, 
according to Shahrastani, the doctrine of the mahdi, the hidden 
deliverer who is one day to appear and fill the oppressed world 
with righteousness, first arose in connexion with a belief that 
this Mahommed had not died but lived concealed at Mdunt 
Radwft, near Mecca, guarded by a lion and a panther.^ The 
hidden imam of the common Shi'ites is, however, the twelfth 
imam, Mahommed Abu'l-Qasim, who disappeared mysteriously 
in 879. The belief in the appearance of the mahdi readily 
lent itself to imposture. Of the many pretenders to this dignity 
known in all periods of Moslem history the most famous was 
the first caliph of the Fatimite dynasty in North Africa, *Obaid- 
allah al-Mahdi, who reigned 909-933. After him was nwxicd 
the first capital of the dynasty, the once important city of 
Mahdia {q.v). Another great historical movement, headed 
I by a leader who proclaimed himself the^mahdi (Mahommed 
ibn Abdallah ibn Tumart), was that of the Almonades (y.».). 
In 1881 Mahommed Ahmed ibn Seyyid Abdullah (q.v^, a 
Dongolese, proclaimed himself al-mahdi and founded in the 
eastern Sudan the short-lived empire overthrown ly an Anrio- 
Egyptian force at the battle of Omdurman in 1898. u)n- 
currently with the claim of Mahommed Ahmed to be the 
mahdi the same title was claimed by, or for, the head of the 
Senussites, a confraternity powerful in many regions of North 
Africa. 

MAHDIA (also spelt Mehdia, Mehedia, &c.), a town of Tunisia, 
on the coast between the gulfs of Hammamet and Gabes, 47 m. 
by rail S.S.E. of Susa. Pop. about 8000. Mahdia is built 
on a rocky peninsula which projects eastward about a inile 
beyond the normal coast-line, and is not more than a quarter 
of a mile wide. The extremity of the peninsula is called Rks 
Mahdia or Cape Africa— Africa being the name by which 
Mahdia was designated by Froissart and other European 
historians during the middle ages and the Renaissance. In 
the centre of the peninsula and occupying its highwt pbiht 
is a citadel (i6th century); another castle wrthe ia.^w 
used as a pnson and is in the centre of the natjve tqro.' ‘ TV 
European quarter and the new port are on the south-wtet side of 
the peninsula. The port is available for smaU bbats only; 
steamers anchor in the roadstead about a quarter of a mil^ ftom 
the shore. On the south-east, cut out of tV rock, is the aftcient 
harbour, or eothon, measuring about 480 ft hy 340 ft., the 
entrance being 42 ft. wide. There are mtoitrfartories of dive 
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oil, but the chief industry is sardine fishing, largely in the 
hands of Italians. 

Mahdia occupies the site of a Phoenician settlement and 
by some authorities is identified with the town called Turris 
Hannibalis by the Romans. Hannibal is said to have embarked 
here on his exile from Carthage. After the Arab conquest 
of North Africa the town fell into decay. It was refounded 
in 912 by the first Fatimke caliph, ’ObaidaUah-al-Mahdi, 
after whom it was named. It became the port of Kairawan 
and was for centuries a city of considerable importance, lai^ly 
owing to its great natur^ strength, and its position on the 
Mediterranean. It carried on an active trade with Egypt, 
Syria and Spain. The town was occupied by the Normans 
of Sicily in the 12th century, but after holding it for about 
twelve years they were driven out in 1159 by the Almohades. 
In 1390 a joint English and French force vainly besieged Mahdia 
for sixty-one days In the early part of the i6th century the 
corsair Dragut sei/^ed the town and made it his capital, but 
in 1550 the place was captured by the Spaniards, who held 
it until 1574. Before evacuating the town the Spaniards 
dismantled the fortifications. Under the rule of the Turks 
and, later, the beys of Tunis Mahdia became a place of little 
importance. It was occupied by the French in 1881 without 
opposition, and regained some of its former commercial import- 
ance. 

During 1908 numbers of bronzes and other works of art were 
recovered from a vessel wrecked ofi Mahdia in the 5th century a.d. 
(see Classical Review, June T909). 

mahA a French settlement in the Malabar district of Madras, 
India, situated in 11® 43' N. and 75° 33' E., at the mouth of 
a river of the same name. Area, 26 sq. m. ; pop. (1901), 10,298. 
It is the only French possession on the west coast of India, 
and is in charge of a chej de service, subordinate to the governor- 
general at Pondicherry. It is now a decaying place. 

MAHESHWAB, a town in Indore state, Central India, on 
the N. bank of the Narbada (Nerbudda). Pop. (1901), 7042. 
Though of great antiquity and also of religious sanctity, it 
is ch^y noted as the residence of Ahalya Bai, the reigning 
queen of the Holkar dynasty during the last half of the i8th 
century, whose ability and munificence are famous throughout 
India, Close by her cenotaph stands the family temple of 
the Holkars. 

MAHI, a river of western India, which rises in Central India 
and, after flowing through south Rajputana, enters Gujarat and 
falls into the sea by a wide estuary near Cambay ; tot^ length, 
300 m.; estimated drainage area, i6,ocx) .sq. m. It has given 
its name to the Mahi Kantha agency of Bombay, and also 
to the mehwasis, marauding highlanders often mentioned in 
Mahommedan chronicles. 

MAHI KANTHA, a political agen^ or collection of native 
states in India, within the Gujarat division of Bombay. Over 
half the territory is covered by the native state of Idar. There 
ore eleven other chiefships, and a large number of estates belong- 
ing to Rajput or Koli thakurs, formerly feudatories of Baroda. 
Several of the states are under British administration. Total 
area, 3125 sq. m.; p>op. (1901), 361,545, showing a decrease 
of 38 % in the decade, due to famine ; estimated revenue, £76, 000 ; 
tribute (mostly to the gaekwar of Baroda), £9000, Many 
of the inhabitants belong to the wild tribes of Bhils and Kolis. 
In 1897 a metre-gauge railway was opened from Ahmedabad 
through Porantij to Ahmednagar. At Sadra is the Scott 
College for the education of the sons of chiefs on the lines of 
an English public school. There are also Anglo-vernacular 
schools at S^ra, Idar and Mansa. The lamine of 1899-1900 
was severely felt in this tract. 

MAHMUD L (1696-1754), sultan of Turkey, was the son of 
Mustafa II., and succeeded his uncle Ahmed III. in 1730. After 
the suppression of a military revolt the war with Persia was 
continued with varying success, and terminated in 1736 by 
a treaty of peace restoring status quo ante helium. The 
next enemy whom Turkey called upon to face was Russia, 
later joined by Austria. War went on for four years; the 


successes gained by Russia were outweighed by Austria’s 
various reverses, terminating by the defeat of Wallis at Krotzka, 
and the peace concluded at Belgrade was a triumph for Turkish 
diploma^. The sultan, throughout desirous for peace, is 
said to have been much under the influence of the chief eunuch, 
Haji Beshir Aga. In 1754 Mahmud died of heart-disease 
when returning from the Friday service at the mosque. He 
had a passion for building, to which are due numberless 
kiosques, where nocturnal orgies were carried on by him and 
his boon companions. In this reign the system of appoint- 
ing Phanariote Greeks to the principalities of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was instituted. (See Phanariotes.) 

MAHMUD IL (1785-1839), sultan of Turkey, was the son 
of Abd-ul-Hamid I., and succeeded his brother, Mustafa IV., 
in 1808. He had shared the captivity of his ill-fated cousin, 
the ex-sultan, Selim III., whose efforts at reform had ended 
in his deposition by the janissaries. Mahmud was thus early 
impressed with the necessity for dissembling his intention to 
institute reforms until he should be powerful enough to carry 
them through. The reforming efforts of the grand vizier 
Bairakdar, to whom he had owed his life and ms accession, 
broke on the opposition of the janissaries; and Mahmud had 
to wait for more favourable times. Meanwhile the empire 
seemed in danger of breaking up. Not till 1812 was the war 
with Russia closed by the treaty of Bucharest, which restored 
Moldavia and the greater part of Wallachia to the Ottoman 
government. But though the war was ended, the terras of the 
treaty left a number of burning questions, both internal and 
external, unsettled. This was notably the case with the claim 
of Russia to Poti and the valley of the Rion (Phasis), which was 
still outstanding at the time of the congress of Vienna (1814- 
1815) and prevented the question of a European guarantee of 
the integrity of Turkey from being considered. 

Meanwhile, within the empire, ambitious valis were one by 
one attempting to carve out dominions for themselves at the 
expense of the central power. The ambitions of Mehemet Ali 
of Egypt were not yet fully revealed; but Ali (^r.v.) of Jannina, 
who had marched to the aid of the sultan against the rebellious 
pasha Pasvan Oglu of Widdin, soon began to show his hand, 
and it needed the concentration of all the forces of the Turkish 
empire to effect his overthrow and death (1822). The pre- 
occupation of the sultan with Ali gave their opportunity to 
the Greeks whose disaffection had long been organized in the 
great secret society of the Hetaeria Philike, against which 
Mettemicli had in vain warned the Ottoman government. 
In 1821 occurred tlic abortive raid of Alexander Ypsilanti 
into the Danubian principalities, and in May of the same year 
the revolt of the Greeks of the Morea began the war of Greek 
Independence (see Greece : History), The rising in the north 
was easily crushed; but in the south the Ottoman power was 
hampered by the defection of the sea-faring Greeks, by whom 
the Turkish navy had hitherto been manned. After three 
abortive campaigns Mahmud was compelled, infinitely against 
his will, to summon to his assistance the already too powerful 
pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, whom he had already employed 
to suppress the rebellious Wahhabis in Arabia. The disciplined 
Egyptian army, supported by a well organized fleet, rapidly 
accomplished what ^ Turks had failed to do; and by 1826 
the Greeks were practically subdued on land, and Ibrahim 
was preparing to turn his attention to the islands. But for 
the intervention of the powers and the battle of Navarino 
Mahmud’s authority would have been restored in Greece. 
The news of Navarino betrayed Mahmud into one of those 
paroxysms of rage to which he was liable, and which on critical 
occasions were apt fatally to cloud his usual good sense. After 
in vain attempting to obtain an apology for “ the unparalleled 
outrage against a friendly power” he issued on the 20th of 
December a solemn hatti sheriff summoning the faithful to a 
holy war. This, together with certain outstanding grievances 
and the pretext of enforcing the settlement of the Greek Ques- 
tion approved by the powers, gave Russia the excuse for declar- 
ing war against Turkey. After two hardly fought campaigns 
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(1828, 1829) Mahmud was at length, on the 14th of September 
1829, compiled to sign the peace of Adrianople. From this 
moment until his death Mahmud was, to all intents and purposes, 
the vassal of Russia,” though not without occasional desperate 
efforts to break his chains. (For the political events of the 
period between the first revolt of Mehemet Ali (Sept. 1832) and 
the death of Mahmud see Mehkmet Axi.) The personal attitude 
of the sultan, which alone > concerns us here, was determined 
throughout by his overmastering hatred of tbe upstart pasha, 
of whom he had stooped to ask aid, and who now defied his 
Will; and the importance of this attitude lies in the fact that, 
as the result of the success of his centralizing piolicy, and notably 
of the desteuction of the janissaries {q.v,)y the supreme authority, 
hitherto limited by the practical power of the ministers of the 
Porte and by the turbulence of the privileged military caste, 
had become concentrated in his own person. It was no longer 
the Porte that decided, but the Seraglio, and the sultan’s 
private secretary had more influence on the pohcy of the Otto- 
man empire than the grand vizier. 

This omnipotence of the sultan in deciding the policy of 
the government was in striking contrast with his impotence 
in enforcing his views on his subjects and in his relations 
with foreign powers. Mahmud, in spite of — or rather because 
of — his well-meant efforts at reform, was hated by his 
Mussulman subjects and stigmatized as an “ infidel ” and a 
traitor to Islam. He was, in fact, a victim to those “ half- 
measures ” which Machiavelli condemns as fatal to success. 
Ibrahim, the conqueror of Syria, scoffed at the sultan’s idea 
“ that reform consisted in putting his soldiers into tight 
trousers and (?paulet?tes.” The criticism is not entirely un- 
just. Mahmud’s policy was the converse of that recommended 
by Machiavelli, viz, in making a revolution to change the 
substance while preserving the semblance of the old order. 
Metternich’s advice to Mahmud to “ remain a Turk ” was 
^und enough. His failure to do so — in externals — left him 
isolated in his empire : tayahs and true believers alike dis- 
trusted and hated him. Of this hatred he was fully conscious; 
he knew that his subjects, even many of his own ministers, 
rej^arded Mehemet Ali as the champion of Islam against the 
“infidel sultan”; he suspected the pasha, already master 
of the sacred cities, of an intention to proclaim himself caliph 
in his stead. This, together with the weakness due to military 
reforms but recently begun, drove him to rely on foreign aid; 
which, in the actual conditions of Europe, meant the aid of 
Russia. The long tradition of French friendship for Turkey 
hajd been broken, in 1830, by the conquest of Algiers, Austria 
was, for the time, but the faithful ally of the tsar. On the 
9th of August 1832 Mahmud made, through Stratford Canning, 
a formal proposal for an alliance with Great Britain, which 
Palmerston refused to consider for fear of offending France. 
Mahmud bitterly contrasted the fair professions of England 
with the offers of effective help from Russia. His old ally 
having deserted him, he accepted the aid of his hereditary 
foe. The Russian expedition to the Bosporus, the convention 
of Kutaiah, and the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi (July 8, 1833) 
followed. Mahmud was under no illusion as to the position 
in which the latter placed him towards Russia; but his fear 
of Mehemet Ali and his desire to be revenged upon him out- 
weighed all other considerations. He resented the action 
of France and England in forcing the settlement of Kutaiah 
upon him, and remained shut up in his palace, inaccessible 
to all ^ve his favourites and the representative of Russia. 
With his single aim in view he busied himself with the creation 
of a national militia, with the aid of Moltke and other German 
officers. In 1834 the revolt of Syria agaiast Ibrahim seemed 
to give him his opportunity. He pleaded the duty of a sultan 
to go to the aid of his subjects when oppressed by one of his 
servants; but the powers were obdurate, even Russia, much 
occupied in affairs nearer home, leaving him in the lurch. He 
was astute enough to take ^vantage of the offence given to 
the powers by Mehemet Ali^s system of monopolies, and in 
1838 signed with Great Britain, and afterwards with others, 


a commercial treaty which cut at the root of the pasha’s s^ystem. 
A few months later his passionate impatience overcame his 
policy and his fears. The hand of death was upon him, and 
he felt that he must strike now or never. In vain the powers, 
now united in their views, warned him of the probable con- 
sequences of any ^gressive action on his part. He would 
rather die, he exclaimed, or become the slave of Russia, than 
not destroy his rebellious vassal. On his sole initiative, without 
pnsulting his ministers or the council of the empire, he sent 
instructions to Hafiz Pasha, commanding the Ottoman troops 
concentrated at Bir on the Euphrates, to advance into Syria. 
The fatal outcome of the campaign that followed he did 
not live to hear. When the news of Ibrahim’s overwhelming 
victory at Nessib (June 24, 1839) reached Constantinople, 
Mahmud lay dyin^ and unconscious. Early in the morning 
of the ist of July his proud and passionate spirit passed away. 

Mahmud II. cannot be reckoned among the great sultans, 
neither had he any of the calculating statecraft which character- 
ized Abd-ul-Hamid II.; but his qualities of mind and heart, 
none the less, raised him far above the mass of his predecessors 
and successors. He was well versed in state affairs and loyal 
to those who advised and served him, personally brave, humane 
and kindly when not maddened by passion, active and energetic, 
and always a man of his word. Unhappily, however, the 
taint of the immemorial corruption of Byzantium had fallen 
upon him too, and the avenue to his favour and to political 
power lay too often through unspeakable paths. In view of 
the vast difficulty of the task before him at his succession it 
is less surprising that he failed to carry out his ideas than 
that he accomplished so much. When he came to the throne 
the empire was breaking up from within; one by one he freed 
the provinces from the tyrannical rulers who, like Ali of Jannina, 
were carving out independent, or quasi-independent, empires 
within the empire. If he failed in his wider schemes of reform, 
this was only one more illustration of a truth of which other 
“ enlightened ” sovereigns besides himself had experienced 
the force, namely, that it is impossible to impose any system, 
however admirable, from above on a people whose deepest 
convictions and prejudices it offends. , 

There is a great deal of valuable inaterial lor the history of 
Mahmud and bis policy in the unpublished F.O. records (X032- 
1839)1 volumes ot correspondence marked Turkey. — From' Sir 
Stratford Canning. — From Mr. Mandeville. — From Lord Ponsonhy. 
See further works mentioned under Turkey : History ; and Mbhsmet 
Ali. (W. a. P.) 

MAHMUD NEDIM PASHA (r. i8i8-i88t), Turkish statesman, 
was the son of Nejib Pasha, ex-govemOT-general of Bagdad. 
After occupying various subordinate posts at the Porte he became 
successively under-secretary of state for foreign affairs, governor- 
general of Syria and Smyrna, minister of commerce, and gover- 
nor-general of Tripoli; minister successively of justice and of 
marine (1869); grand vizier from 1871 to 1872 and from 1875 to 
1876. He was high in favour with Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz and feO 
much under the influence of General Ignatiev, the forceful 
Russian ambassador before the war of 1877-78, his subserviency 
to Russia earning for him the nickname of “ Mahmudoff.” 
His administration was most unsuccessful from every point of 
view, and he was largely responsible for the issue of the decree 
suspending the interest on the Turkish funds. He was minister 
of the interior from 1879 to 1883. 

MAHMUD^ OF GHAZNI (971-1030), son of Sabukta^, 
Afghan conqueror, was bom on the 2nd of October 971. His 
fame rests chiefly on his successful wars, in particular his 
numerous invasions of India. His military capacity, inherited 
from his father, Nasir-ud-din Sabuktagin, was stren^hened by 
youthful experience in the field. SabuktagIn, a Turki of 
AlptagTn, governor of Khorasan under Abdalinalik I. b. Nul)i of 
the Samanid dynasty of Bokhara, early brought himielf to notice 
(see Samanids). He was raised to high office in the state by 
Alptagin’s successor, Abu Ish&k, and in a.h. 366 (a.d. 977), by 
the choice eff the nobles of Ghami, he became their ruler. ISLt 
soon began to make conquests in the neigh^uring countries, 
^ The name is strictly Mahmfld. 
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ind in them war* he was accompanied by his young son Mahmud. 
Before he had reached the age of fourteen lie encountered in two 
expeditions under his father the Indian forces of Jaipal, raja 
Lahorej whom Sabuktagin defeated on the Punjab frontier. 

In 994 Mahmud was made governor of Khorasan, with the 
title of &if addaula ’(ud-daula) (“ Sword of the State *’) by the 
SAmAnId Noh II. Two years later, his father Sabuktagin died 
in the neighbourhood of Baikh, having declared his second son, 
Ismail, wIm) was then with him, to be his successor. As soon as 
Ismail had assumed the sovereignty at Baikh, Mahmud, who was 
at Nishapur, addressed him in friendly terms, proposing a divi* 
Bion of the territories held by their father at his death. Ismail 
rejected the proposal, and was immediately attiicked by Mahmud 
and defeated. Retreating to Ghazni, he there yielded, and 
was imprisoned, and Mahmud obtained undisputed power as 
sovereign of Khorasan and Ghazni (997). 

The Ghaznevid dynasty is sometimes reckoned by native 
historians to commence with SabuktagTn’s conquest of Host 
and Kosdir (978). But Sabuktagin, throughout his reign at 
Gha 23 ii, continued to acknowledge the Sfimanid suzerainty, as did 
Mahmud also, until the time, soon after succeeding to his father’s 
dominions, when he received from Qadir, caliph of Bagdad 
(see Caliphate, C. 25), a khilat (robe of honour), with a letter 
recognizing his sovereignty, and conferring on him the titles 
Y amin-addaula (“ Right hand of the State ”), and Amln-vl- 
MiUat (‘‘ Guardian of the Faith ”). From this time it is the 
name of the caliph that is inscribed on Mahmud’s coins, together 
with his own new titles. I^eviously the name of the Silmanid 
sovereign, Mansur II. b. Nuh is given along with his own former 
title, Saif addaula Mahmud. The earliest of those of the new 
form gives his name Mahmiid bin Sabuktagin. Thereafter his 
father’s name does not appear on his coins, but it is inscribed 
again on his tomb. 

The new honours received from the caliph gave fresh impulse 
to Mahmud’s zeal on behalf of Islam, and he resolved on an 
annual expedition against the idolaters of India. He could not 
tjuite carry out this intention, but a great part of his reign was 
occupied with his Indian campaigns. In 1000 he started on 
the first of these expeditions, but it does not appear that he 
went farther than the hill country near Peshawar. The hostile 
attitude of Khalaf ibn Ahmad, governor of Seistan, called 
Mahmud to that province for a short time. He was appeased 
by Khaiaf’s speedy submission, together with the gift of a 
large sum of money, and further, it is said, by hi.s subdued 
opponent addressing him as sultan, a title new at that time, 
and by which Mahmud continued to be called, though he 
did not formally adopt it, or stamp it on his coins. Four years 
later Khalaf, incurring Mahmud’s displeasure again, was im- 
jirisoned, and his property confiscated. 

Mahmud’s army first crossed the Indus in 100 1, opposed by 
JaipAl, raja of Lahore. Jaipal was defeated, and Mahmud, 
after his return from this expedition, is said to have taken the 
distinctive appellation of Ghdzi (“ Valiant for the Faith ”), but 
he is rarely so called. On the next cxicasion (1005) Mahmud 
advanced as far as Bhera on the Jhelum, when his adversary 
Anang-pal, son and successor of Jaipil, fled to Kashmir, The 
tolio^g ytsar saw Mahmud at Multan. When he was in the 
Punjab at this time, he heard of the invasion of KhorAsan by 
the Ilek Khan Nasr I. ruler of Transoxiana (who.se daughter 
Mahmud had married). After a rapid march back from India, 
Malimud repefled the invaders. The Ilek Khan, having re- 
treated across the Oxus, returned with reinforcements, and took 
up a position a few miles from Baikh, where he was signally 
defeated by Mahmud. 

Mahmud again entered the Punjab in too8, this time for the 
express purpose of chastising Sewah Pul, who, having become 
a Mussulman, and been left by Mahmud in chaise of Multan, 
had relapsed to Hinduism. The Indian campaign of 1009 was 
notable. Near the Indus Mahmud was opposed again by Anang- 
pM, supported by powerful rajps from other parts of India. 
After a se^veie fight, Anang^^AI's elephants were so terfx)r^trudc 
by the fire-missiles flung amongst them by the iftvaders that they 


turned and fled, the whole army retreating in confution and 
leaving Mahmud master of the field. Mahmud, after this victory, 
pushed on through the Punjab to Kagar-kot (Kangra), and car- 
ried off much spoil from the Hindu temples to enrich his treasury 
at Ghazni. In 1011 Mahmud, after a short campaign against 
the Afghans under Mahommed ihn Sfir in the hill country of 
Ghur, marched again into the Punjab.' The next time (1014) 
he advanced to Thanesar, another noted stronghold of Hinduism, 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna. Having now found his way 
acro.ss all the Punjab rivers, he was induced on two subsequent 
occasions to go still farther. But first he designed an invasion 
of Kashmir (1015), which was not carried out, as his progress 
vas checked at L6h-k6t, a strong hill fort in the north-west of 
the Punjab. Then before undertaking his longer inroad into 
Hindustan he had to march north into Khwurizm (Khiva) 
against his brother-in-law Mamun, who had refused to acknow- 
l^ge Mahmud’s supremacy. The result was os usual, and Mah- 
mud, having committed Khwfirizm to a new ruler, one of Mamun's 
chief officers, returned to his capital. Then in 1018, with a very 
large force, he proceeded to India again, extending his inroad 
this time to the great Hindu cities of Mathra on the Jumna and 
Kanauj on the Ganges. He reduced the one, received the sub- 
mission of the other, and carried back great stores of plunder. 
Three years later he went into India again, marching over nearly 
the same ground, to the support, this time, of the raja of Kanauj, 
who, having made friendship with the Mahommedan invader 
on his last visit, had been attacked by the raja of Kalinjar. But 
Mahmud found he had not yet sufficiently subdued the idolaters 
nearer his own border, between Kabul and the Indus, and the 
campaign of 1022 was directed against them, and reached no 
farther than Peshawar. Another march into India the following 
year was made direct to Gwalior. 

llie next expedition (1025) is the most famous of all. The 
point to which it was directed was the temple of Somnath on the 
coast of the Gujarat peninsula. After an arduous journey by 
Multan, and through part of Rajputana, he reached Somnath, 
and met with a very vigorous but fruitless resi.stance on the part 
of the Hindus of GujarAt. Moslem feet soon trod the courts of 
the great temple. The chief object of worship it contained was 
broken up, and the fragments kept to lie curried off to Ghazni. 
The story is often told of the hollow figure, cleft by Mahmud 
battle-axe, pouring out great store of costly jewels and gold. 
But the idol in this Sivite temple was only a tall block or pillar 
of hewn stone, of a familiar kind. I’he popular legend is a very 
natural one. Mahmud, it was well known, made Hindu temples 
yield up their most precious things. He was a determined idol- 
breaker. And the stone block in this temple was enriched with 
a crown of jewels, the gifts i)f wealthy worshippers. These data 
readily give the J^mnath exploit its more dramatic form. For 
the more recent story of the Somnath gates see Somnath. 

After the successes at Somnath, Mahmud remained some 
months in India before returning to Ghazni. Then in 1026 
he crossed the Indus once more into the Punjab. His brilliant 
military career closed with an expedition to Persia, in the third 
year after this, his last, visit to India. The Indian campaigns 
of Mahmud and his father were almost, but not altogether, 
unvarying successes. The Moslem historians touch lightly on 
reverses. And, although the annals of Rajputana tell how 
Sabuktagin was defeated by one raja of Ajmere and Mahmud by 
his successor, the course of events which followed shows how 
little these and other reverses affected the invader’s progress. 
Mahmud’s failure at Ajmere, when the brave raja Bisal-deo 
obliged him to raise the siege but was himself slain, was when 
the Moslem army was on its way to Somnath. Yet Mahmud’s 
Indian conquests, striking and important in themselves, were, 
after all, in great measure barren, except to the Ghazni treasury. 
Mahmud retained no possessions in India under his own direct 
rule. But after the repeated defeats, by his father and himself, 
of two successive rajas Lahore, the conqueror assumed the 
right of nominating the governors of the Punjab as a dependency 
of Ghazni, a right w hich continued to he exercised by seven of 
his successors. And for a time, in the reign of itasa'ud IL 
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>(ioga^i»4), Lahore waa the ^laee of residence trf the Gha*- 
nevideoverei^. 

dlatoud died at Ghazni in 1030, the year foUowkig his ex- 
pedition to Persia. He is conspicuous for his military ardcNir, 
his ambition, strong will, perseverance, watchfobjoss and 
enwgy, combined with great courage and unbotmded seJlf- 
rehanoe. But his taites were not exclusively militaty. His 
love of literature brenight men of learning to (j^iazni, and his 
acquaintance wilfli Moslem theology was Tecognized by the 
learned doctors. 

The principal histories of Mahmud's reign me^KiiSb-i-Yetmini 
(Ut^i Tm^lhkrms-SubuMiflin (Baihaki); T^ahOl i AfasiW (M^j 
el-Sir^),; Rauiat-ua-Saia (Mir Khond) ; Habib-us-Siyar (Khon> : 
danur). See Elliot, History of India ; Elphinstone, Hi^ory of 
India ; and Roos-Keppel'a translation of the Tarikh-i-Sulian ' 
MahmQd^^hamatn (rgoi). 

MAHOBAi an ancient town in India, in Hamirpur district of 
the United Provinces. Pop. (1901), 10,074. As the capital of 
the Chandd dynasty, who ruled over Bundelkhand from tlie 9th 
to the 13th century, the neighbourhood is covered with ardii- 
tectural antiquities, prominent among wliich are artificial lakes, 
formed by b^ing up valleys with masonry dams. The largest 
of these is more than 4 m. in circuit. 

MAHOGANY, a dark-<oloured wood largely used for household 
furniture, the product of a large tree in^genous to Central 
America and the West Indies. It was originally received from 
Jamaica; 521,300 ft. were exported from that Island in 1753. 
It is known botanically as Smetenia Mahogani, and is a roemb^ 
of the order MeUaceae. It bears compound leaves, resembling 
those of the ash, and clasters of small flowers, with hve sepals and 
petals and ten stamens which are united into a tube. The fruit 
is a pear-shaped woody capsule, and contains many winged 
seeds. The dark-coloured Iwk has been considered a febrifuge, 
and the seeds were used by the ancient Aztecs with oil for a cos* 
metic, but the must valuable product is the timber, first noticed 
by the carpenter on board Sir Walter Raleigh’s ship in 1595 for 
its great beauty, hardness and durability. Dr Gibbons brought 
it into notice as well adapted for furniture in tlie early part of 
the iSth century, and its use as a cabinet wood was first practi- 
cally established by a cabinet-maker named Wollaston, who was 
employed by Gibbons to work up some mahogany brought to 
England by his brother. It was introduced into India in i795i 
and is now^ cultivated in Bengal and as far north as Saliarunpur. 

Tbu timber of species of Cedrsla and Melia^ other members of the 
order Meliaceae, arc used as Mahogany, and the product of the 
West African Khaya senegalensis is known as African mahogany. 
'Hiere is some confusion between the product of these various 
trees. Herbert Stone {The Timbers of Commeree, ^ 004 ) says : 
" The various species of mahogany and cedar are so confusing that 
it is difficult to make precise statements as to their structure or 
origin. 1 know of no convincing proof that any of the American 
kinds met with on the English market are the wood of Swietenia 
Mahogaki, nor that those shipped from Africa are the wood of 
Khaya senegalensis. These genera arc very nearly allied to 
Cedrela and Melia, and it is difficult to separate any of the four from 
the rest by the characters of the wood. After giving the most 
careful attention to every detail, T lean to the view that most if 
not all oi the mahoganies commonly met with are Cedrelas." 

Kiggelaria Dregeana (natural order Bixineae)^ a native of South 
Africa, is known as Natal mahogany. 

MAHOMET (strictly Muhammad, commonly also Mohammed), 
founder of the religious system called in Europe after him 
Mahommedanism, and by himself Islam or Uanifism. He died, 
according to the ordinary synchronism, on the 7th of June 632 
(12 Rabia, a.h. 11 ), and his birthday was exactly sixty-three 
or sixty-five years earher, the latter number being evidently 
an interpretation in’ lunar years of a number thouj^t to refer 
to solar years. The lunar system was introduced into Arabia 
by Mahomet himself quite at the close of his career; that Which 
existed before was oertatnly solar, as it involved a process of 
interctftatiott-^hich, however, seems to have been arbitrarily 
manipulated by priests, whence certain synchronisms cannot be 
got for the events in the Prophet’s career. The number 63 for 
years of his Itf e may vest on tradition, though it is unlikely 
that such matters yven aceumioly noted ,Mt can al^ 


for by a priori ($oml>iimftton. ' ' k shid, 

dtken at the age of 40; this Hum wodkl be the 
mission might be staMd, Hie Ifedhyi period* (df yriiich bbUfft 
was kept) lasted ten to eleven years; for thb MeboKh period 
ten years would seem^i iGtely kn^. Fimd^'it waskoown lAivt 
ior some years-— about three— mission (had been 
secretly* The only event In contemporaiy histery 'to ‘Which Hie 
Koran alludes in its earMer parts is the Persian tmtoudft 
Palestine in fii6. Qeariy Mabomet had begun to projmdsy ^ 
that date. ; ' * 

Before the rise of Iskm, Mahomet^i native plac^, Mecca, 
appears to figure nowheie in historical tecotdii, Uiikss tiietb 
•be a reference to it in the valley of Baca ” (Psalm 
bexxiv. 6). Its sacred, and therefore atchak, tmine 
is Bakkah; hence the identification ^ the name with 
that of the sanctuary Makoraiba, known to the Gredk geo- 
graphers, is not phikiogically tenabk; although so enniifent a 
Snguist as Dozy evolved a theory of the origin Of thet^y ‘ftotn 
this name, which appears to be Soiith Arabian for sanc- 
tuary,’* and has no connexion with Hebrew (as Doty Supposed). 
In the 3rd centuiy of I^am the mythology of Mecca was 
collected and published in book form, but we leam Httle more 
from it than names of tribes and places; it is dear that there 
was no record of the mode in which thte community rrihabiting 
the place had got there, and that little was retnembexed with 
accuracy of the events which preceded the rise of its prophet. 
The city had a sanctuary, called the tube {ka%a)y of which 
the nucleus was the Black Stone,” probably to be identified 
with Allah, the god of the community; both still exist, or rather 
their legitimate substitutes, as the Ka*ba has been repeatedl]^ 
reconstructed, and the original Black Stone was stolen by the Car- 
mathians in the 4th century of Islam; they afterwards returned 
one, but it may or may not have been the same as that utmcb 
they removed. At some time in the 6th century— 'smd to have 
been the birth-year of the Prophet, but really much earlifer— 
an Abyssinian invader raided Mecca with the view of abolishing 
this sanctuary ; but for some reason had to desistw This expedi- 
tion, known as the “ Raid of the Elephant,” one of these «xumals 
being employed in it, Seems to be of great importance for ex- 
plaining the rise of Islam ; for a sanctuary which Art repel an 
invader acquires tremendous reputation. Some vefseS m the 
Koran which arc perhaps not genuine, record the mirade whereby 
AUah repelled the ” People of the Elephant.” The sanctuary 
was apparently in the possession rtf the tribe Krtreish (Qufaish), 
the ori^n of whose name is unknown, said to haye come otigi- 
nally from Cutha in Mesopotamia. They were known (we are 
told) as the people of Allah, and, ^ wearing b badge, were 
sacrosanct throughout Arabia. If this be true, it was prObably 
a privilege earned by the miraculous defence Of the Ka^a, and 
is sufficient to account for the ri.se of Meccan commerce of 
which we hear much in the biography of the Prophd:, and to 
which some verses of the earliest part of the Koran allude ; for 
merchants who were safe from attacks by bandits would have 
an enormous advantage. The records seem, however, to b^ 
inconsistent with this assertion; and the growth of the MeccOn 
commerce is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that after 
the Abyssinian invasion pilgrimage to the Ka*ba became the 
practice of numerous Arab tribes, and for four months in the 
year (selected by Meccan priests) raiding was forbidden, in order 
to enable the pilgrimage to be safely made. In addittoh to this 
it would seem that all Mecca counted as sanctuary-W.a. no blooi^ 
m^ht under any circumstances be shed there. The cornmunlty 
lived by purveying to pilgrims and the carrying trade; Arid bbth 
these operations led to the ntttmgration of strangem. 

There seems to be no doubt that Mahomet was himself a mem- 
ber of the tribe Koreish,artd indeed too many rtf hisrdat^sfi^e 
in history to permit of his parentage being questiorttfd. 

His cousin *Ali, fourth c^Kph, was the son of Abft 
TftKb, whose name attests the historical thitarttrtr of 
the kindred name *Abdai-Motttffib, Mahoffi,et’i^ ||Hmdfaf^ frtt 
the fact that this nathe k in part enigmatidH i$ crtrtaihk no 
argument against its gertumenesS. In the grd oMituty 
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a document was shown in which a man of San*a in Yemen 
acknowledged that he had borrowed from *Abd al-Mottalib looo 
silver dirhems of the Hudaida standard^ and AMh with the 
two “ angels ** (probably a euphemism for the goddesses Al-lat 
and al-*Uzzfi) served as witness; it is difficult to see why such a 
document should have been forged. The name HAshim (for 
*Abd al-Mottalib’s father) may or may not be historical; here, as 
in tlie ascending line throughout, we have subjects without 
predicates. The name of 'Abd al-Mottalib’s son, who was 
Mahomet’s father, is given as AbdaMh; the correctness of this 
has been questioned, because Servant of Allah ” would seem 
to be too appropriate, and the name was often given by the 
Prophet to converts as a substitute for some pagan appellation. 
This, however, is hypercritical, as the name of the father could 
not easily be altered, when relatives abounded, and it would seem 
that at one time the Prophet made no theological use of the name 
Allah, for which he intended to substitute Rahman. The name 
of liis mother is given a.s Aminah, and with this one of his own 
titles, Amin, agrees; although the Arabs do not appear to bring 
the two into connexion. Her father’s name is given as Walib, 
and she is brought into relation with a Medinese tribe called the 
Banu *Adr b. al-Najjfir, to whom she is said to have brought her 
son in his early infancy. The circumstances may have been 
suggested by his later connexion with that place; yet in what 
seems a historical narrative her grave is mentioned as known 
to be at Abwa, midway between the two cities, whence this early 
bond between the Prophet and his future home may have really 
existed. 

Ilis own name is given in the Koran in the forms Ahmad and 
the familiar Muhammad; in contemporary poetry we also find 
the form Mahmud. Similar variation between derivatives from 
the same root is found in proper names which occur in early 
jK)etry; tlie meaning of all would be “ the praised,” if the root 
be given its Arabic signification—** the desired ” if interpreted 
from the Hebrew. 

The form Muhammad (ordinarily transliterated Mohammed; 
Mahomet, Mehmet, &c., represent the Turkish pronunciation) is 
found in a pre*lslamic inscription, and appear.s to have been fairly 
common in Arabia. In Hag. ii. 7 a derivative of the Hebrew 
equivalent root occurs in the prophecy and the desired of all 
nations shall come," and Ihi.^ passage lias suggested the idea that 
the name may have been taken by the Prophet as the equivalent 
of " Messiah,** while the Moslems themselves find its equivalent in 
the PafocUte of the hburth Gospel, though this identification re- 
quires more ingenuity. His kunyah {i.e. the Arab title of respect, 
in which a man is called after his son) is Abu'l-Q&sim; other names 
W which he is called are titles of honour, c.g. Muslaifi " chosen.'* 
(bee further the genealogical table, ad fin.) 

In the Koran, Allah says that He found the Prophet an 
orphan, poor and astray ; it is possible that all these expressions 
Bmriy ti/e. understood figuratively, like the “ poor, 

naked, blind ” of Christian hymns; the Arabs, how- 
ever, take them literally, and Mahomet is said to have been a 
posthumous child, whose mother died a few months or years after 
his birth, and who w'as brought up first by his grandfather, and 
then by his uncle Abu Talib, one of the poorer members of the 
family; in the controversy between the Alid and Abbasid pre- 
tenders of the 2nd century of Islam the Abbasid Mansur claims 
that his ancestor fed the ancestor of *Ali, t.e. Abu Talib, other- 
wise he would have had to beg. There was evidently an 
apparent inconsistency between M^omet’s being a poor orphan 
and the favourite grandchild of the eminent and wealthy Abd 
al-Mottalib ; and it was solved in this way. There was a tradition 
that in his early years he was sent into the desert to acquire the 
habits and the language of the Bedouins; and this seems to have 
been attested by the Prophet himself. In a tribal fight he is said 
to have acted as armour-bearer to one of his uncles, Zubair. 
There seems no doubt that he often accompanied Meccan 
caravans to the countries with which the Meccans had trade 
relations; sucli especially were Syria and south Arabia, and 
perhaps £gypt ana Mesopotamia. It is conceivable that he may 
liave visited Abyssinia by sea. For though accurate knowledge 
is nowhere to be found in the Korlh, it exhibits a large amount of 
miscellaneous information, such as a trader might well pick up. j 


His career as a caravan-conductor appears to have terminated 
with his ma^iage to Khadija, daughter of Khuwailid, represented 
by the tradition as a we^thy widow, fifteen years his senior 
and forty years of age at the time of the union. As she became 
the mother of a numerous family, a special rule was discovered 
by Moslem physiologists extending the child-bearing period of 
Korashite women beyond that of others. Since it is claimed 
for Mahomet that he first gave Arab women the right to inherit 
property, the difficulty noticed is not the only one connected 
with this marriage; and Robertson Smith has called attention 
to some others, unconnected with his theory of ** marriage and 
kinship in early Arabia.” After his marriage Mahomet appears 
to have been partner in a shop in Mecca; where he apparently 
sold agricultural produce. His style is strongly marked by 
phrases and metaphors drawn from trade, though as a statesman 
he never displayed any financial ability. 

Writing in tlie monumental script of South Arabia had been 
known for centuries in the peninsula; and shortly before the rise 
of Islam a cursive script — the parent of the ordmary _ . 

Arabic character— had been started m the Christian **** ***' 
state of Hira, with which the beginnings of modem Arabic 
literature are connected. A modification of this had been intro- 
duced into Mecca, and was probably used for contracts and 
similar documents. The word ummt, literally “ popular ” or 
‘‘plebeian ” (according to one etymology), applied to Mahomet in 
the Koran, is said to mean “ one who can neither read nor write,” 
and the most generally accepted view is that he could do neither, 
a supposition which enters into the doctrine of the miraculous 
nature of the Koran. According to another interpretation the 
word means “Meccan,” i.e. native of “the Mother of the 
Villages ” (Umm al-Qura); and the most probable theory is that 
he could do both, but unskilfully. Indeed on one historic 
occasion he erased certain words in a document; and where in 
the Koran he rebuts the charge of “ taking notes,” he does not 
employ the obvious retort that he could not write, but gives a 
far less convincing answer. For poetry, which seems to have 
been cultivated in Arabia long before his time, he possessed no 
ear; but we have little reason for supposing that either writing 
or versification had yet entered into Arabian education, llic 
former would be acquired by those who needed it, the latter was 
regarded as a natural gift. There is reason for thinking the 
language of the Koran incorrect and ungrammatical in parts, 
but as it afterwards became the ultimate standard of classical 
Arabic, this point is not easy to prove. On the whole then his 
early life seems to have been such as was normal in the case of a 
man belonging to one of the more important families in a com- 
munity which had not long been started on a career of prosperity. 

Of the organization of that community we unfortunately 
know very little, though we hear of a council-chamber, and, as 
has been seen, of an age-qualification for admission 
to it. It is, however, certain that the theory of 
decision by majority was absolutely unknown to 
Mahomet’s second successor, whence we learn little from this 
tradition (even if it be authentic) of the mode whereby 
the tribes who together formed the Meccan population 
manned their common concerns, whether commercial or 
political. The form of government seems to have been 
a rudimentary oligarchy, directed by some masterful indi- 
vidual; before the Flight we read of various prominent 
person^es, after the FUght and the battle of Badr (a.h. a) 
one chieftain, Abu Sofian (see Cauphate, ad init.), appears 
to take the lead whether in war or in policy. It would 
seem, however, that the right of independent action belonged 
to the individual tribes, even to the extent of refusing to take 
part in a campaign. For the settlement of ordinary disputes 
recourse was had (it appears) rather to soothsayers, near or dis- 
tant, than to any re^larly constituted authority or tribunal. 
On the other hand we are furnished with a list of officials who 
were concerned with different parts of the festal performances 
and the ordinary worship. Of these we may mention the 
Custodian of the Ka*ba, and the official whose duty was siqdyah 
(“ watering ”), said to mean furnishing the pilgrims with water. 
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but inore ingeniously interpreted in recent times as “ rain-bring- 
ing, a function which even in the and century of Islam the 
governor in some pli^ was supposed to exercise. 

Of Arabian paganism we possess no trustworthy or complete 
account; since we hear of no theological literature belonging to it, 
B 9 gimuagB probably no such account could have been given. 

There were doubtless a variety of practices, many of 

« Mb whi(^ l^ve been continued to this day in the cere- 
monies of Ae pilgrimage, and offerings of different sorts to vari- 
ous deiti^, inte^reted variously by the worshippers in accordance 
with their spiritual, intellectual and moral levels; e,g, as actual 
stones, or as men (or more often women) residing in the stones 
or otherwise connected with them, or bearing a similar relation 
to trees, or stars, &c. In general every tribe had its patron of 
the kind, and where there were aggregations of tribes, connexions 
were established between these deities, and cdhliation-theories 
excogitated; hence the theory attributed in the Koran to the 
Meccans that the goddesses al-TJzza, &c. were the daughters of 
Allah, may well represent the outcome of such speculation. 
These, however, were known to few, whereas the practices were 
familiar to all. Some of these were harmless, others barbarous; 
many offensive, but not very reprehensible, superstitions. 

Before Mahomet's time Arabian paganism had already been 
attacked both from the outside and from the inside. On the 
BxUrami northern tribes had gradually been 

iafhitaeeM, christianized, owing to the influence of the Byzantine 
empire; on the other hand south Arabia had fallen 
successively under Jewish, Abyssinian and Persian influence; 
and the last, though little is known of Persian rule, is un- 
likely to have favoured pagan cults. Christianity had also 
some important representation in Najran far south of 
Mecca, while Jewish settlements were prospering north of 
Mecca in the Prophet’s future home Yathrib and its neigh- 
bourhood. Power, civilization and learning were thus asso- 
ciated with monotheism (Judaism), dualism (Mazdaism) and 
tritheism (as the Arabs interpreted Christianity); paganism 
was the religion of ignorance {jdhiliyyah, interpreted by Goldziher 
as “ bwbarism,” but the difference is not very considerable). 
Mecca itself and the neighbouring and allied Tftif are said to have 
produced some monotheists or Christians, who identified the 
Allah of Mecca with the Alldhd or God of the Syrian Christians, 
called by the Abyssinian Christians “ Lord of the Regions,” 
and by the Jews “ the Merciful ” (Rahmand)] one such is said 
to have been a cousin of Khadija, Mahomet’s wife; his name is 
given as Waraqah, son of Naufal, and he is credited with copying 
or translating a Gospel. We even hear of flagellant monks and 
persons vowed to total abstinence among the precursors of 
Islam. 

With these persons Mahomet had little in common, since they 
do not appear to have claimed to enforce their views upon others, 
or to have interfered with politics. He appears mainly to have 
been struck by the personality of the founders of the systems 
dominant in the civilized world, and to have aspired from the first 
to occupy the place of legislator or mouthpiece of the Deity ; and 
that he was this was and is the main proposition of the Mahom- 
medan creed. The “ Prophet ” or ” Apostle ” (at different 
times he employed both the Jewish and the Christian phrase) 
was the divinely appointed dictator of his community; if he were 
not obeyed, divine vengeance would overtake the disobedient. 
At this proposition Mahomet arrived by induction from the re- 
cords of the Biblical prophets, as well as others who seem to have 
figured in Aratnan mythology, e.g. the destruction of the tribe 
Thamud (mentioned by Pliny, and therefore historical) for their 
disobedience to their prophet $&lih, and of 'Ad (probably mythi- 
cal) for their similar treatment of Hud. The character of the 
message did not affect the necessity for obedience; at times it 
was condemnation of some moral offence, at others a trivial 
order. Divine vengeance overtook those who disobeyed either. 

This is the theory of the pr^hetic office which pei^ades the 
Koran, wherein the doctrine is formulated that every nation 
had its divine guide and that Mecca before Mahomet’s time had 
none. This place, then, Midiomet felt a divine call to fill? 


But we are never likely to ascertain what first put the idea into 
his mind. The fables which his biographm tell on this 
subject ait not worth repeating; his own system, in 
which he is brought into direct communication with AvpMW 
the Deity, though at a later period the angel Gabriel 
appears to have acted as intermediary, naturally leaves no room 
for such speculations; and since his dispensation was thought 
to be absolutely new, and to make a ttAula rasa of the pagan 
past, his first followers, having broken with that past, left no 
intelligible account of the state of affairs which pmeeded their 
master’s call. Sozne generations therefore elapsed before that 
past was studied with any sort of 83rmpathy, and'details could 
not then be recovered, any more than they can now be supplied 
by conjecture. 

So far as Mahomet may be said from the first to have formu- 
lated a definite notion of his work, we should probably be right 
in thinking it to be the restoration of the religion of Abraham, or 
(as the Koran calh him) Ibrahim. Though we have no reason 
for supposing the name of Abraham or Ishmael to have been 
known in Mecca generaUy before Mahomet’s time, the Biblical 
ethnology was not apparently questioned by those who were 
told of it, and there are stories, not necessarily apocryphal, of 
precursors of Mahomet going abroad in search of the ** religion 
of Abraham.” One feature of that system, associated in the 
Bible with the name of Ishmael as well, was circumcision, which 
was actually observed by the Meccan tribes, though it would 
appear with technical differences from the Jewish method; the 
association of monotheism with it would seem reasonable enough, 
in view of Jewish traditions, such as Mahomet may have heard 
on his travels; why the doctrine of the future life should be 
coupled with it is less obvious. That the Meccan temple and its 
rites had been founded by these two patriarchs appears to have 
been deduced by Mahomet himself, but perhaps at a later stage 
of his career. That these rites, so far as they were idolatrous, 
were in flagrant defiance of the religion of Abraham must have 
struck any one who accepted the accounts of it which were 
current among Jews and Christians. The precursors, however, 
appear to have felt no call to reform thrir fellow-citizens; whereas 
it is evident that Mahomet rewded himself as charged with a 
message, which he was bound to deliver, and wbi(^ his God 
would in some way render effective. 

As it was obvious that the claim to be God’s mouthpiece 
was to claim autocracy, Mahomet employed the utmost caution 
in his mode of asserting this claim; on the question of his sin- 
cerity there have been different opinions held, and it is not 
necessary to take any view on this matter. For three years 
his followers were a secret society; and this period appears to 
have been preceded by one of private preparation, the first 
revelation being received when the Prophet was in religious 
retirement — a ceremony called tahannutk, of which the mean- 
ing is uncertain, but which can have no connexion with the 
Hebrew tel^inndth (^'supplications”)— on Mount HirA, near 
Mecca, 

If the traditional dates assigned to the suras (chapters) of 
the Koran {q.v,) are correct, the earliest revelations took the form 
of pages or rolls which the Prophet was to read by the *' grace of 
God,” as Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mormon community, 
said of the power given him to read the ” Egyptian ” - 

cliaracters on the gold plates which he hi^ found. 

The command to re^ is accompanied by the statement that " his 
most generous Lord had taught man by the pen (edamus) 
which he did not know.” Warimah, to whom the event is said 
to have been communicated by Khadija, c^ed these communi- 
cations the Greater Law {namosy' The Prophet was directed 
to communicate his mission at the first only to his 
relatives. The utterances were from the first in a sort of rhyme, 
such as is said to have been employed for solemn matter in 
^neral, e.g. oracles or prayers. At an early period the produc- 
tion of a written communication was abandoned for oral com- 
munications, delivered by the Prophet m trance; their delivery 
was prececM by copious perspiration, for which the Prophet 
prepared (in accordimce with instnicti^ found in the Koim) 
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by wrapping himaelf in a blanket. 'IVusty followers were in- 
structed to take these utterances down, but the phenomena which 
accon^penied their delivery at least in one case suggested im- 
posture to the scribe, who apostatized in consequence. It is 
extraordinary that there is no reason to suppose that any official 
record was ever kept of these revelations; the Prophet treated 
them somewhat as the Sibyl did her leaves. This carelessness 
is equally astounding whether the Prophet was sincere or 
insincere. 

If the matter afterwards collected in the Koran be genuine, 
the early revelations must have been miscellaneous in content, 
magical, historical and homiletic. To some strange oaths are 
prefixed. Apparently the purpose to be compassed was to 
convince the audience of their miraculous origin. The formula- 
tion of doctrines belongs to a later period and that of jurispru- 
dence to the latest of all. In that last period also, when Mahomet 
was despot of Medina, the Koran served tis an official chronicle, 
well compared by Sprenger to the leading articles on current 
events in a ministerial organ. Where the continuous para- 
graph is substituted for the ejaculation, the divine author 
apologizes for the style. 

Certain doctrines and practices (e.g. washing of the person 
and the garments) must have been enjoined from the first, but 
our authorities scarcely give us any clear notion what they were. 
The doctrines to which the Prophet himself throughout assigned 
most value seem to have been the unity of God and the future 
life, or resurrection of the body. The former necessitated the 
abandonment of the idolatrous worship which formed part of 
the daily life of Mecca, and in which Mahomet and Khadija had 
been accustomed to take their part. Yet it seems to have been 
due to the initiative of the proselytes themselves rather than to 
the Prophet’s orders that the Meccan worship was actually 
flouted by them; for the anecdote which represents the Prophet 
and his young cousin attempting to pull down the images in or 
about the Ka’ba appears to be apocryphal. I’hc first Moslem 
ceremony would appear to have been tlie religious meeting for 
the purpose of hearing the delivery of revelations, of which 
after the Prophet’s death the sermon (khutbah) took the place. 
After various provisional meeting-places, the house of one al- 
Arqam on Mt Safa was adopted for this purpose; and here 
proselytes were initiated. 

The names which the new community received from its 
founder are both philological puzzles; for the natural sense of 
Onwthof Moslem (Muxidm) appear to be “traitors,” and to 
thi.s a contemporary war-song of Mahomet’s enemies 
alludes ; while Hanif (esf)ecially applied in the Koran 
to Abraham) seems to be the Hebrew word for “ hypocrite.” 
The former is explained in the Koran to mean “ one who hands 
over his face or person to God,” and is said to have been invented 
by Abraham ; of the latter no explanation is given, but it seems 
to signify from the ctmtext “ devotee.” Since the divine name 
Raftmdn was at one time favoured by Mahomet, and this was 
connected with one Maslama of the tribe H unifa, who figures in 
politics at the end of Mahomet’s career but must have tx-tm a 
religious leader far earlier, it 1ms been suggested that the names 
originally belonged to Masiama’s community. The honour 
of having b(ien Mahomet’s first convert is claimed for three 
persons : his wife KhadTja, his cousin Ali, who must have been 
a lad at the commencement of the mission, and Abu Bekr, son 
of Abu Quh&fah, afterwards Mahomet’s first successor. 'I'his 
last person beoaoie Mahomet’s alter ego, and is usually known as 
the Siddiq (Heb. word signifying “ the saint,” but to the Arabs 
meaning “ faithful friend).” His loyaky in>m first to last was 
absolutely unswerving ; he was selected to accompany Mahomet 
on the most critical occasion of his life, the Flight from Mecca; 
Mahomet is sakl to have declared that had he ever made a 
oonfidwt of anv one, that person would have been Abu Bekr; 

that tnere were things which were not confided even to 
him* Tne success of the Prophet’s enterprise seems to have been 
very Ingeiy due to the part pl^ed by this adherent, who pos- 
sessed a variety of attainments a^ich he put at Mahomet’s service ; 
who when mix intermediary was required was always ready to 


represent him, and who placed the commendation of the Prophet 
above every other consideration, private or public. The two 
appear to have regularly laid siege to those persons in Mecca 
whose adherence was desirable; and the ability which many 
of the earlier converts afterwards displayed, whether a.s states- 
men or generals, is a remarkable testimony to their power of 
gauging men. It seems clear tliat the growth of wealth in Mecca 
had led to the accentuation of the difference between persons of 
different station, and that many were discontented with the olig- 
archy which governed the city. Converts r/)uld, therefore, be 
won without serious difficulty among the aliens and in genera! 
those who suffered under various disqualifications. Some 
members of the Jewish community seem also to have joined; 
and some relics of the Abyssinian expedition (i.e, descendants of 
the invaders). Among the most important converts of the 
Meccan period were Mahomert’s uncle Hamza, afterwards for 
his valour cafled “ the Lion of God *Abd al-Rahman (Abdar- 
rahman) son of 'Auf; Othman, son of *AffSn, who married two 
of the Prophet’s daughters successively, and was Maliomet’s 
third sua'essor; and, more important than any save Abu Bekr, 
Omar, son of al-Khattfib, a man of extraordinary force of charac- 
ter, to whom siege seems to have been laid with extraordinary 
skill. At some time he received the honourable title Fdriiq 
(“ J3eliverer ”); he is represented as regularly favouring force, 
where Abu Bekr favoured gentle methods; unlike Abu Bekr, 
his loyalty was not always alx)ve suspicion. His adherence is 
ascribed to the period of publicity. 

The secrecy which marked its early j^ears was of the greatest 
value for the eventual succes.s of the mission; for when Mahomet 
came forward publicly he was already the head of a band of 
united followers. His own family appear to have been either 
firm adherents, or violent enemies, or lukewarm and temporizing 
— ^this is the best which can be said for *Abbfis, eponymus of the 
Abbtusid dynasty ; or finally espousers of his cause, on family 
grounds, but not a< believers. 

Rejecting accounts of Mahomet’s first appearance as a public 
preacher, which are evidently comments on a text of the Koran, 
we have reason for supposing that his hand was forced 
by ardent followers, who many times in his career period oi 
compelled him to advance. The astute rulers of Publicity, 
the community perceived tliat the claim made by Mahomet 
was to be dictator or autocrat; and while this was naturally 
ridiculed by them, some appear to have been devoted adherents 
of the gods or gfiddesses whom he attacked. The absence of 
dated documents for the period between this open proclamation 
(which in any case commenced before 6i6) and the Flight to 
Medina in 622 renders the course of events somewhat conjectural, 
though certain details appear to be well established. Apparently 
there was a war of words, followed by a resort to diplomacy and 
then to force; and then a period in which Mahomet’s attention 
was directed to foreign conversions, resulting in his being offered 
and accepting the dictatorship of Yathrib. 

Of the war of words we have an imperfect record in the Meccan 
suras of the Koran, which occasionally state the objections urged 
by the opponents. In the course of the debate the theological 
jjosition of both parties .seems to have shifted, and the knowledge 
of both was probably increased in various ways. The mirade 
of the Koran, which at first consisted in its mode of production, 
was transformed into a marvel connected with its aintents; first 
by Mahomet’s claiming to tell historical narratives which had 
previously been unknown to him; afterwards by the assertion 
that the united efforts of mankind and Jinn would be unable to 
match the smallest passage of the Koran in subhmity. Probably 
the first of these claims could not be long maintained, though 
A. J. Davis, “ the Seer of Poughkeepsie,” in our own time brought 
a similar one in regard to his Principles of Nature, Indeed both 
parties evidently resorted to external aid To those who under- 
took to name the man who dictated stories of the ancients to 
Mahomet day and night, he replied that the individual whom 
they had in mind was a foreigner, whereas the Koran was in pure 
Arabic. This was obviously a quibbl^ for it was scarcely 
asserted that he delivered the matter ducted to him without 
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alteration. The purity of the Arabic also appears to have been 
very questionable; for several expressions appear to be Ethiopic 
rather than ArabiC; and the person whom the Meccans had in 
mind is likely to have been an Abyssinian Christian, since the 
Christian technicalities of the Koran are mainly derived from 
the Ethiopic Gospels and Acts. On one occasion when some 
questions suggested by learned foreigners had been propounded 
to the I^ophet he required a fortnight’s delay before the revela- 
tion which solved them came; the matter contained in his reply 
was certainly such as required research. His sources of informa- 
tion seem at all times to have been legendary rather than canoni- 
cal; and the community which seemed to his opponents to agree 
best with his views was that of the Sabians or Mandaeans \qq.v.). 

It has l^en suggested that Mahomet first threatened the 
Meccans with temporal punishment, and only when this threat 
failed to take effect resorted to the terrors of the Day of Judgment 
and the tortures of Hell ; it seems however a mistake to distinguish 
between the two. These threats provided the Prophet with his 
most powerful sermons. The boasts of incomparable eloquence 
which the Koran contains are evidence that his oratorical power 
wa.s effective with his audiences, since the more successful among 
the Arabic poets talk of their compositions somewhat in the same 
way. These discourses certainly led to occasional conversions, 
perhaps more frequently among women than men. 

TTie diplomatic war seems to have been due to the Prophet’s 
increasing success, which led to serious persecution of Mahomet’s 
less influential followers, though, as has been seen, no 
^ Mecca. Abu Talib, moreover, 
prevented him from being exiled, though he probably 
had to endure many personal insults. Something however had 
to be done for the persecuted Moslems, and (perhaps at the sugges- 
tion of his Abyssinian helper) Mahomet endeavoured to find a 
refuge for them in the realm of Axum. Abyssinia was doubtless 
connected in every Meccan mind with the “ Expedition of the 
Elephant ” ; and such an alliance secured by Mahomet was a 
menace to the existence of the Meccan community. A deputation 
was therefore sent by the Meccan leaders to demand extradition 
of the exiles ; and as chief of this expedition the future conqueror 
of Egypt, *Amr b. al-‘As (see *Amr ibn el- Ass), first figu. es in 
history. To frustrate his efforts Mahomet sent his cousin JaTar 
armed with an exposition of the Prophet’s beliefs and doctrines 
afterwards embodied in the Koran as the Sura of Mary (No. XIX.; 
thougli with the addition of some anti-Christian matter). The 
original document contained an account of the Nativity of Christ 
with various miracles not known to either the canonical or even 
the apocryphal gospels which have been preserved, but which 
would be found edifying rather than unorthodox by a church one 
of whose most popular books is The Mirades of the Virgin Mary. 
To this there were added certain notices of Old Testament 
prophets. The Abyssinian king and his ecclesiastical advisers 
took the side of Mahomet and his followers, whom they appear 
to have regarded as persecuted Christians ; and an attempt made 
probably by the astute 'Amr to embroil them with the Abys- 
sinians on the difficult question of the Natures of Christ failed 
completely. There seems reason for thinking that the Abyssinian 
king contemplated bringing back the exiles by force, but was 
diverted from this purpose by frontier wars; meanwhile they 
were safely harboured, though they seem to have suffered from 
extreme poverty. The want of an Abyssinian chronicle for this 
period is a serious disadvantage for the study of Islamic origins. 
The sequel shows that regular correspondence went on between 
the exiles and those who remained in Metica, whence the former 
were retained within the fold of Islam, with occasional though 
rare apostasies to Christianity. 

Mahomet’s diplomatic victory roused the Meccan leaders to 
fuiy, and they aecided on the most vigorous measures to which 
they could rise; Abii 'f^lib, Mahomet’s protector, and the clan 
which acknowleited hun as sheikh, including the Prophet and his 
family, were blo^aded in the quarter which they occupied; as 
in other sanctuaries, though blood might not be shed, a culprit 
might be starved to death. That this did not occur, though the 
siege appears to have lasted some months at least, was due to the 
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weak good nature of the Meccans, but doubtless also to ^e fact 
that there were «ilisted on Mahomet’s side many men bf great 
physical strength and courage (as their subsequent careers 
proved), who could with impunity defy the Meccan embargo. 
After a time however the besieged found the situation intolerable, 
and any assistance which they might have expected from the 
king of Axum failed to come. The course adopted by Mabbmet 
was retractation of those of his utterances which had most 
offended the Meccans, involving something like a return to 
paganism. A revelation came acknowledging the effectiveness 
of the Meccan goddesses as well as Allah, and the Meccans raised 
the siege. News of the reconciliation reached the Abyssinian 
exiles and they proceeded to return. 

By the time they reached the Arabian coast tKc dispute 
had recommenced. The revelation was discovered to be a 
fabrication of the Devil, who, it appears, regularly interpolates 
in prophetic revelations ; such at least is the apology preserved 
in the Koran, whence the fabricated verses hkve been expunged. 
Since our knowledge of this episode (regarded as the most dis- 
graceful in the Prophet’s career) is fragmentary, we can only 
guess that the Prophet’s hand had once more been forced by the 
more earnest of his followers, for whom any compromise with 
paganism was impossible. The exiles went back to Al^isiiua; 
and about this time both Abu Talib and Khadija died, leaving 
the Prophet unprotected. 

He fled to the neighbouring oasis of T&il> where wealth)- 
Meccans had possessions, and where the goddess al-TJzza was 
worshipped with special zeal — where she is said still to exist in 
the form of a block of stone. He had but little success there in 
proselytizing, and indeed had to cease preaching; but he opened 
negotiations with various Meccan magnates for a pronnse of 
protection in case of his return. This was at last obtained with 
difficulty from one Mofim b. "Adi. It would appear that his 
efforts were now confined to preaching to the strangets who 
ajwembled at or near Mecca for the ceremonies connected with 
the feasts. He received in consequence some invitations to 
come and expound his views away from Mecca, but had to wail 
some time before one came of a sort which he could Wisely' 
accept. 

The situation which led to Mahomet’s Flight Oiijra, anglicized 
incorrectly hejira, f.v.) was singularly favourable to Mahomet's 
enterprise, and utilized by him with extraordinary 
caution and skill. At the palm plantation caHcd 
Yathrib, afterwards known as aUMe&ina, Medina, ^ 

“ the City ” {i.e. of the Prophet), there were various tribes, the 
two most important, called Aus and Khkzraj, being pagan, and 
engaged in an internecine feud, while under their protection there 
were certain Jewish tribes, whose names have come dolvn to us 
as Qainuqa, Nadir and Quraiza— implying that the Israelites, 
as might be ejected, imitated the totem nomenclature of their 
neighbours. The memory of these Israelites is exclusively 
peserved by the Moslem records; the main stream of Jewish 
history flowed elsewhere. In the series of combats between the 
Aus and Khazraj the former had generally been worsted; ihie 
Jews, as usual, had avoided taking any active part in Hie fray. 
Finally, owing to an act of gro^ perfidy, they were compelled 
to fight in aicTof the Aus; and in the so-called battle of Bu'ith 
the Aus aided by the Jews hadwon a victory, doubtless attributed 
to the God of the Jews. As has been seen, the divine name 
employed by Mahomet {Rahm&n) was one familiar to the Jews; 
and the Yathribites who visited Mecca at feast-timef ^wejpe 
naturally attracted by a professed representative of al-^J^&n. 
The first Yathribite converts appear to have been Kbazrajites, 
and one AS'ad, son of Zurarah, is the most prominent f^re. 
Their idea majr have been in the first place to secure the aid Of the 
Israelitish Deity in their next battle witti the Aus, and indeed the 
primary object of their visit to Mecca is said to have betn to re- 
quest assistance for their war. For this the plan was substituted 
of inviting the Prophet to come to Mecca as dictator, to heal'd^ 
feud and restore order, a procedure to which Greac aiitiqtnty 
offers parallels. The new conveits were told to cany on sfecrot 
propaganda in Yathrib with this end in view. At the nOirt feaSt 
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some of the rival faction embraced Islam. A trusty follower of 
Mahomet, Mus ab b. 'Umair, who resembled Mahomet in personal 
appearance, was sent to Yathrib to assist in the work. The 
correspondence between this person and the Prophet would, if 
we possessed it, be of the greatest value for the study of Islamic 
anti(^uity . We first hear at this time of the conditions of Islam, i.e. 
a senes of undertakings into which the convert entered : namely, 
to abstain from adultery, theft, infanticide and lying, and to obey 
Mahomet in licitis et honesiis. The wholesale conversion of 
Yathrib was determined by that of two chieftains, Usaid b. 
ijuraith and Su'd b. Muadh, both Ausites. The example of 
these was quickly followed, and iconoclasm became rife in the 
place. At the next Meccanfeast a deputation of seventy Yathrib- 
ites brought Mahomet a formal invitation, which he accepted, 
after imposing certain conditions. The interviews between 
Mahomet and the Yathribites arc known as the *Aqabah (prob- 
ably with reference to a text ot the Koran). The attitude of the 
Jews towards the project appears to have been favourable. 

Among the conditions imposed by Mahomet on his new ad- 
herents appears to have lieen the protection and harbouring of 
the older proselytes, whom Mahomet most wisely determined to 
send before him to Yathrib, where, in the event of the 
ffetefMi. Yathribite loyalty wavering, they could be counted 
on witli certainty. The welcome given these refugees 
(muhdjirun), as they were from this time known in contra- 
distinction to the helpers (ansdr) or allies from Yathrib, is said 
to have been of the warmest; a Helper with two wives would 
hand one over to a wifeless Refugee. A yet more important 
condition which preceded the Flight was readiness to fight men 
of all colours in defence of the faith. 

Although the transactions with the people of Yathrib had been 
carried on with profound secrecy, the nature of Mahomet’s 
contract with his new adherents was somehow divulged to the 
Meccan magnates, and the danger of allowing an implacable , 
enemy to establish himself on the high-road of their north-bound 
ciiravans flashed upon them. The rule which forbade bloodshed 
in the sacred city had at last to be suspended ; but elaborate pre- 
cautions were to be taken whereby every tribe (except Mahomet’s 
own clan) should have their share in the guilt, which would thus 
be spread o^er the whole community fairly. When the com- 
mittee appointed to perpetrate the crime reached Mahomet’s 
house, they found that it was too late; Mahomet had already 
departed, leaving Ali in his bed. 

The actual Flight from Mecca to Yathrib has naturally been 
a favourite subject for romance, and indeed appears to have iDcen 
executed with the greatest cunning. Accompanied by Abu Bekr 
only, Mahomet took refuge in a cave of Mt Thaur, in the opposite 
direction to that which he intended to take finally, and there 
remained for three days; provision had been made of every 
requisite, food, powerful camels, a trusty and competent guide. 
The date at which he reached Kuba, on the outskirts of Yathrib, 
where there was already some sort of Moslem oratory, is given as 
8 Rabia I., of the year a.h. 1 ; the fact that he arrived tliere on 
the Jewish Day of Atonement gives us the date September 
20, 622. The Meccans, who had employed professional trackers 
to hunt dovn the fugitives, proceeded to confis(’ate the houses 
and goods of Mahomet and of his followers who had fled. 

The safe arrival of Mahomet at his destination marks the 
turning-point in his career, which now be<’ame one of almost 
Mmh0m§tm§ unbroken success; his intellectual superiority over 
Dtapot of both friends and enemies enabling him to profit by 
Yothrib. defeat little less than by victory. His policy appears 
to have been to bind his followers to himself and them to each 
other by every possible tie; he instituted brotherhoods between 
the Refugees and Helpers, which were to count as relationships 
for legal purposes, and having himself no .sons, he contracted 
numerous marriages partly with the same end in view; e.g. with 
the infant daughter of Abu Bekr, A>'esha (’A’ishah), whose 
ability he appears to have discerned ; and the unamiable IJafsa, 
daughter of Omar. Of his own djuighters three were given to 
faitliful allies, the one by whom^s line is supposed to have 
been continued to our time, Fatima, was reserved for his cousin 


Ali. Owing to his efforts the alliance between the Refugees 
and Helpers resisted numerous attempts on the part of enemies 
to break it up, and only towards the end of the Prophet’s life, 
when he appeared to favour Meccans unduly, do we hear of 
any bitterness between the two communities. 

The population of Yathrib, or, as it may now be called, Medina, 
soon divided into three groups: Mahomet’s united followers; 
the Jews; and a party known as the “ Hypocrites,” 
i,e. professing Moslems, who were lukewarm, or dis- 
affected, among whom the most prominent is 
Abdall^ b. Ubayy, a Khazrajite chieftain, who is said to have 
himself aspired to be despot of Yathrib, and who till nearly the 
end of Mahomet’s career figures somewhat as a leader of the 
opposition; of his importance there is no question, but the reason 
for it and the mode whereby he made it felt are often obscure. 
It would .seem that the pagans remaining in Yathrib speedily 
adopted Islam after the Prophet’s arrival, whence we hear little 
of serious opposition on their part. Coming in the capacity of 
prophet of the Israelitish God, Mahomet at first seems to have 
courted alliance with the Jews, and to have been ready to adopt 
their system with very slight modifications— -similar to those 
which, aca)rding to his opinion, Jesus had come to introduce. 
The Jews met these advances by submitting him to examination 
in the intricacies of the Torah, and, finding him very poorly 
equipped, proceeded to denounce him as an impostor; one of his 
examiners is said to have even translated the Torah into Arabic 
with a view of convicting him of ignorance and imposture. They 
are further charged with exercising their magical arts on the 
Prophet and his followers, and to have succeeded thereby in 
producing barrenness among the Moslem women. Their conduct 
must not of course be judged by the statements of their enemies; 
it is however clear that Mahomet soon found that there was no 
possibility of compromising with them on religious questions, 
or of obtaining their loyal support; meanwhile he discovered 
that they were incapable of united and persistent action, and 
u.seless as warriors except against each other. He therefore 
resolved on their extermination. His ruthlessness in their case 
compared with his patience and forbearance in the case of the 
” Hypocrites ” was consistent with his principle (always faith- 
fully observed) that no inquiry was permissible into the motives 
of conversion, and with his division of mankind into the tw^o 
antagonistic factions Believers and Unbelievers. The latter 
principle, as will be seen, was somewhat modified before the 
end of his life. 

Mahomet’s failure to effect a compromise with the Jews 
caused a reaction in his mind towards paganism, and after about 
a year’s residence at Medina the direction of prayer, 
which had till then been towards Jerusalem, was 
turned southward to the pagan temple at Mecca. 

With this change we may perhaps couple the adoption of the 
name Allah for the Deity; in the Moslem formula “ in the Name 
of Allah the Rahman the Merciful,” the translation attached to 
the word Rahman, and the prefixing to it of the name Allah 
furnish clear evidence of theological transition, though the stages 
are not recorded ; we know, however, that the Meccans approved 
of the name Allah, but objected to the name Rahman, Prayer 
{^aldt), said to have been prescrilied on the occasion of the 
Prophet’s ascent into heaven after a miraculous journey from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, began to assume a stereotyped foim in the 
place of assembly built by Mahomet immediately after his arrival ; 
the attitudes of prayer in use among many con^unities (e,g, the 
Jewish standing, the prostration of some Christian sects) were 
combined. In general it was Mahomet’s principle, while taking 
over a practice from some other sect, to modify it so as to render 
the Moslem method absolutely distinct; thus when a summons 
to prayer became requisite, a new mode (by the voice of a crier 
called muaddhin or muezzin) was preferred to the Christm 
hammer; a new sacred day was adopted, in lieu of the Jewish 
Saturday and the Christian Sunday, in the weekday on which he 
had safely reached Kuba, Friday ; but the sanctity was reduced to 
the actu^ time occupied by public worship. On the subject of 
food he was satisfied with the regulations of the Council of 
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Jerusalem, recorded in Acts x\y, which were observed by few if 
wy Christian The prohibition of wine, which was enacted 
in A.H. 3, is sud to have been occasioned by the riotous conduct 
of one of his^ followers when under the influence ,of liquor; 
Palgrave saw in it (perhaps with justice) a deliberate attempt to 
prevent harmony between Moslems and Christians, in whose 
most sacred rite wine is used. The Fast of Ramadan, in which 
food both liquid and solid i^ forbidden from sunrise to sunset, is 
said to be a pagan or semi-p^an institution; its importance for 
military training and discipline is not likely to have been over- 
looked by the Prophet. When the direction of prayer was 
altered, it is probable that Mahomet already intended to intro- 
duce into his system the whole of the pagan pilgrimage with its 
antique wremonial (with, of course, a new interpretation); 
before this he is supposed to have aimed at the abolition of 
the Ka*ba and all that appertained to it. 

The difference between religious and civil law has never been 
recognized by Islamic jurists, whose manuals deal equally with 
the law of contract and the amount of the body to be washed 
before prayer; the Prophet’s ordinances on both subjects were 
suggested by the occasion in each case, and it would seem that the 
opinions of trusted advisers were regularly heard before a revela- 
tion was issued. Even when this had been done the ordinance 
might be cancelled by an abrogating revelation; it being “ easy 
for Allah ” to substitute for a text already revealed another that 
was better or at least as good. 

As Islam began to spread outside the limits of Medina both 
conversion to Islam and persistence therein were reduced to 
simple tests; the pronunciation of the double formula of belief 
in Allah and Mahomet was sufficient to indicate conversion, 
whilst payment of an income-tax, called by the Jewish names for 
alms (zakdi and sadaqah), was evidence of loyalty. This income- 
tax, of which the definite assessment perhaps belongs to a later 
period, was for the support of necessitous converts— an element 
in the community whose presence accounts for the mode in which 
the development of the Islamic state proceeded. 

The industries in which the Meccan Refugees had been engaged 
were not of a sort which they could exercise at Medina, where the 
Pint ^ook the place of the camel as the basis of 

CmmpMigM society. Moreover, the Prophet seems to have given 
ofMmboa§t, some disastrous advice on the subject of palmiculture, 
and thereby to have accentuated the poverty of the place. 
He had, therefore, to find some fresh source of revenue in order 
to deal with this difficulty, and one of the Helpers is said to 
have suggested the plan which he adopted, viz. of attacking 
the Meccan caravans. With this view he organized a series of 
expeditions, taking the lead himself sometimes, while at others 
he gave it to one of his veteran followers; and at first only 
Refugees took part in them. The leaders of the caravans, how- 
ever, were expert in evading attacks of this sort, which were 
doubtless regularly attempted by the desert tribes; and in the 
first year of his despotism Mahomet did not score a single success 
of the kind intended. The attempts were not wholly fruitless ; 
forwhile on the one Imnd he accustomed his followers to campaign- 
ing, on the other he made a series of agreements with the chief- 
tains of the tribes through whose territory the caravans ordinarily 
passed. Finding continued failure intolerable, he resolved to 
take advantage of his power to bind and to loose by sending an 
expedition of seven men under his cousin 'Abdallah b. Ja^sh to 
attack a caravan at the beginning of the sacred month Rajab, 
when, as raiding during such a season was unknown, success was 
practically certain. I^e commander on this, the Nakhlah raid, 
was given sealed orders, to be opened after two days’ march; 
the men were then to be given the option of retiring, if they dis- 
approved. Of this no one seems definitely to have availed him- 
self, and the raid ended successfully, for considerable booty was 
captured, while of the four persons who escorted the caravan two 
were made prisoners, one escaped, and one, ‘Amr b. al-Qadrami, 
was killed; he was the first person slain fighting against an 
Islamic force. The violation of the sacred month seems to have 
caused oonsidetable scandal 4 a Arabia, but led to no serious con- 
sequence; on the other hand the shedding of blood created a feud 


between the people of Mecca and the Refugees, with whom the 
Meccans long declined to identify the people pf Medina. The 
fact that the man who had been killed was a client, not a citizen, 
made no difference. The circumstance that bwly had been 
actually acquired appears to have helped the Prophet’s cause 
very considerably. 

Both these consequences, the Meepan desire to avenge the 
blood that had been shed and the anxiety of the Medinese to take 
part in a successful raid, manifested themselves a few assm* 
months later, when an expedition was organized by Mmm* 
Mahomet to attack a caravan returning from Syria, cwww. 
which had escaped him the previous year. Many desired to take 
part in the raid, and finally some 300 persons were selected, 
including a large number of “ Helpers.” The leader of the 
caravan learned somehow tliat an attack was beii^ organized by 
Mahomet on a large scale, and sent to Mecca for aid, while buny- 
ing home by forced marches. This is the first historical appear- 
ance of Abu Sufian (the leader of the caravan), who now for some 
years played tlie part of president in the Meccan opposition to 
Mahomet, and whose son was destined to found the second 
Mahommedan dynasty (see Caliphate, B). The day before the 
battle to be fought at Badr, near the point where the northern 
road leaves the coast to turn eastwards to Mecca, the Moslem 
army learned tliat the Mcccan succour (some 1000 strong) was 
near, but that the caravan had escaped. The Meccans, it is 
asserted, would have returned home now that their object was 
secured, but the patrons of the man who had been killeid in the 
former raid were compelled to strike for vengeance. 

The battle (Ramadan 19, a.h. 2, usually made to synchronize 
with March 17, 624) ended in a complete victory for Mahomet, 
whose followers killed seventy of the enemy and took seventy 
prisoners — if we may trust what seem to be round numbers; it 
was attributed by him to divine co-operation, taking the fonn of 
an illusion wrought on the enemy, and the despatch of a regiment 
of angels to the assistance of the Believers, while on the other 
hand the treachery of the Devil did mischief to the Meccans. 
The popular tradition attributed it to the prowess of some of 
Mahomet’s followers, especially his uncle ^amza and his cousin 
Ali. In the narratives which have come down and which seem 
to be authentic the result is amply accounted for by Ae excellence 
of the Moslem discipline and the complete absence of any on the 
Meccan side. Mahomet himself is said to have fainted at the 
first sight of blood, and to have remained during the battle in a 
hut built for him to which swift camels were tied, to be used in 
case of a defeat; yet these accounts make him responsible for 
the tactics, whilst assigning the credit for the strategy to one 
Hobab b. al-Mondhir. Several of Mahomet’s old enemies and 
friends of Meccan days perished on this occasion; notably one 
Abu Jahl, his uncle, but represented as an impUwable enemy ; 
another hostile uncle, Abu Lahab, who is cursed in the Koran, 
was not present but died shortly after the battle. 

The day is called in the Koran by a Syriac expression the 

Day of Deliverance,” and both for internal and external politics 
it was of incalculable advantage to Islam. The booty and the 
ransoms of the prisoners provided the means for dealing with 
distress; the story of supernatural aid soothed the feelings of the 
defeated Meccans and had a tendency to disarm resistance else- 
where; whilst Mahomet in the popularity acquired by his victory 
was able to strike forcibly at his enemies in Medina. One of 
the sequels to the victory was a series of assa^inations wheitby 
critics of his actions were removed. 

The defeat at Badr naturaUy led to efforts on the part of the 
Meccans to aven^ their dead and besides to secure the commerce, 
by which they lived, from an enemy who was gradu- 
ally getting all the seaboard that lay between Jeddah 
and Yanbo within his sphere of influence; and the 
year after Badr (a.h. 3) Abu Sofi&n was able to lead a force 
said to be three times as great as that which had been defeated, 
and so numbering some 3000 men, against Medina itself; part 
of it was under KMlid b. al-Walid, one <4 the greatest of Arab 
captains, afterwards coi^ueror of Syria. It is said that Maho- 
met’s plan was to remain in Medina itself, and leave it to the 
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Meccan commander to discover some way of taking the place; 
but that his hand was forced by his more ardent followers. 
Others, bowefver, assign this advice to Abdallah b. Ubayy, and 
make the Prophet anxious to fight from the first. A battle was 
in consequence fought under Mt Uhud (or Ohod), north-west of 
Medina, wherein Khalid succeeded in inflicting a severe defeat 
on Mahomet’s forces ; his uncle ^famza, hero of Badr, was killed 
on this occasion. Fortunately for the Moslems, the Meccans 
considered that they had finished their task when they discovered 
1 hat they had killed a number of the former equal to tho.se who 
had faflen at Badr on their own side; instead therefore of pursuing 
their victory they went home. The immediate effect on Arabia 
itppears to have been to dissipate the illusion that the Prophet 
could count on supernatural assistance in his wars; and we hear 
of some blows being dealt him from outside. Meanwhile his rela- 
tions towards the Medine.se Jews had grown more and more hostile, 
and these are credited with doing their best to rouse the Meccans 
to a sense of the danger which threatened them in the continu- 
ance of the Prophet’s power, and in general to .stir up hostility 
against him in Arabia. Whether this part was played by them 
or not, in the fifth year of the Prophet’s stay at Medina a fresh 
invasion of the territory took place b)' a vast confederate force 
of Meccans with their allies, the tribes Fazarah, Asad, Murrah, 
At., to the number, it is said, of 10,000. This time the intention 
of the leaders was undoubtedly to stamp out Islam. For the 
first time in Arab warfare Mahomet resorted to the expedient 
of defending his city by a trench, called by a Persian name, and 
suggested by a Persian convert. But he al.so employed agents 
to sow dissension among the confederates, and succeeded with 
this no less than with the other expedient. After a brief stay, 
and scarcely striking a blow, the confederacy dispersed, leaving 
the Jews who still remained in Medina to the summary vengeance 
of the Prophet. The want of records written from the Meccan 
standpoint renders the abortiveness of this last attempt at 
storming the Prophet’s stronghold scarcely intelligible. 

From this time, however, the road towards the eventual taking 
of Mecca became easy, and we are told that such was the impor- 
tance attached to that city throughout Arabia that its acquisition 
meant for the Prophet the acqui.sition of the whole peninsula. 
The next year (a.h. 6) he deemed it advisable to make a truce 
with the Meccans (the Truce of Hodaibiyali), whereby he secured 
for his followers the right of performing the pilgrimage in the 
following year; on this occasion he e\Tn consented to forgo his j 
title “ Prophet of Allah,” when the Meccans refu.sed to sign a 
deed in which it was employed, greatly to the scandal of his more 
earliest followers, including Omar; they were however too deeply 
committed to Islam to be able to defy the Prophet. When the 
pilgrimage was performed (a.h. 7), Mahomet not only won 
important converts in the persons of KhUlid and the no less 
able ‘Amr b. al 'As, but in general impressed the population 
with the idi‘a that his was the winning side. An excuse was easily 
found for invading Mecca itself in the following year, when Abu 
Sofian took the opportunity of embraf ing Islam before it was too 
late. Very little resistance was now made by the Meccans, 
whose chiefs were already in Mahomet's camp, and Mahomet 
used his victory with great moderation; his proscription list 
was finally reduced to two. The theory that ^ offences were 
cancelled by conversion was loyally observed. Moreover, tlic 
Prophet incurred the displeasure of hi.s Medinese friends by the 
anxiety which he displayed to soothe the feelings of his former 
enemies and antagonists. The Medine.se, however, prevailed 
upon him to maintain their city as his political capital, 
while making Mecca the religious centre of his system; and 
this arrangement accounts perhaps more than anything else 
for the persistence of the sy.stem amid so many dynastic 
changes. 

In the main he appears to have introduced little alteration 
into the government of Mecca, and it is said that he even declined 
to retaliate on those who had confiscated the possessions of the 
Refugees. Even the Ka*ba was left in the keeping 6f its former 
custodian, though of coarse its intiHor as well as its precincts 
were cleansed of all that could dffend monotheists. In the 


following year the pilgrimage was for the first time conducted by 
a Moslem official, AbO Bekr. A proclsunation was made on that 
occasion, forbidding idolaters in future to take part in the pil- 
grimage, and giving all Arabs who were not as yet converted 
four months’ grace before force was to be brought to hear upon 
them. In the following year Mahomet conduct^ the Pilgrimage 
himself. This solemn occasion (the “Farewell Pilgrimage”) 
was also employed for the delivery of an important proclamation, 
wherein the Prophet declared that God had completed their 
religion. The principle whereon he specially insisted was the 
brotherhood of Islam ; but there is some difficulty in enucleating 
the original sermon from later additions. 

It would seem that Mahomet’s enterprise originally comprised 
the conversion of Mecca only, and th^ he thought of himself 
as sent to his fellow-citizens only, as had been the 
case with earlier prophets, whose message was for SfUniwi. 
their “ brethren.” His views took a somewhat 
different direction after his brief exile to Taif, and the conquest 
of Arabia was in a way forced upon him in the course of his 
struggle with the Meccans. It is not indeed perfectly clear by 
what process he arrived at the resolotion to exclude paganism 
from Arabia; at first he appears to have tolerated it at Medina, 
and in some of his earlier contracts with neighbouring tribes he 
is represented as allowing it, though some of our texts make him 
reserve to himself the right of enforcing Islam if he chose ; only 
the Meccans were at first, according to the most authentic 
documents, excluded from al! tnice or treaty. At the battle of 
Badr he appears to have formulated the rule that no out might 
fight on his .side who had not embraced Islam ; and when once 
he had won fame as a successful campaigner, those who wi.shed 
to share his adventures had to pass the Islamic test. After the 
battle of Uhud (Ohod) we hear of a tribe demanding missionaries 
to instruct them in Islamic principles ; and though in the case 
recorded the demand was treacherous, the idea of sending mis- 
sionaries appears not to have been unfamiliar even then, albeit 
the number sent (70), if rightly recorded, implies that the Prophet 
.suspected the good faith of the applicants. After the taking of 
Mecca, whereby the chief sanctuary at any rate of north Arabia 
had been cleared of all idolatrous associations, and consecrated 
to monotheism, paganism in general was conscious of being 
attacked; and the city had scarcely been brought under the 
new regime before the Prophet had to face a confederation of 
tribes called Hawazin and ThaqTf. The battle which ensued, 
known as the Day of Honain, was near ending disastrously for 
Islam ; some of Mahomet’s sturdiest followers fled ; but the 
terrible danger of a defeat in the neighbourhood of recently 
conquered Mecca roused the Prophet and Ali to heroism, and they 
.saved the day. Kmissaries were now sent far and wide demand- 
ing the destruction of idols, and only Taif appears to have made 
any considerable resistance ; again.st this place for the first time 
the Prophet made use of siege artillery, such as was employed by 
the Byzantines ; though compelled by the bravery of the inhabi- 
tants to raise the siege, he was afterwards able to take the city 
by capitulation. It has been observed that here only do we 
read of much attachment to the old deities ; in most places they 
were discarded with few regrets when once their impotence had 
been found out. After the taking of Mecca and the victory of 
Honain there appears to have been a general desire, extending 
I even to the extreme south of Arabia, to make the best terms with 
i the conqueror so sixin as possible; ironoclasm became general. 
Flatterers of various kinds, including poets, came to seek the 
favour of the sovereign ; and a mock war of words appears to 
have been substituted by some tribes for more serious fighting, 
to terminate in surrender. For warfare of this sort Mahomet 
had a powerful helper in the poet Hftssan b. Thfibit, for whose 
effusions a pulpit was erected in the Medina mosque, and whose 
verses were said to be inspired by the Holy Spirit; though, as 
has been seen, Mahomet was not himseH able to judge of their 
artistic merit. It was not, however, found easy to enforce the 
pa)rment of the alms on these new converts; and this taxation 
caused an almost general revolt so soon as Mahomet’s death had 
been asccitainfed. 
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Although the cenM ^tieiis of the peninsula in Mahomet’s 
time were practically mdependent, large portions of the north- 
S*!*' west and south-east were provinces of the Byzantine 
ww Persian empires resp^tively, whence any scheme 
* conquest of Arabi& would necessarily involve 

the c^jueror m war with these great powers. The conquest of 
i:'ersia is said to have been contemplated by the Prophet as 
when the famous Trench was being dug : but it was 

SL u taking of Mecca, that 

the Prophet conceived the idea of sending missives to all known 
sovereigns and potentates, promising them safety if, but only if, 
they embraced Islam. The text of these letters, which only 
vari^ m the name of the person addressed, is preserved (doubt- 
less faithfully) by the Moslem Oral IVadition; in the middle of 
the last century a French explorer professed to discover in Egypt 
the ori^na! of one of them — addressed to the mysterious person- 
age called theMuqauqis(Mu^ukis) of Egypt~and this, itappears, 
IS still preserved amid other supposed relics of the Prophet in 
Constantinople, though there is little reason for believing it to 
be genume. The anecdotes dealing with the reception of these 
letters by their addressees are all fabulous in character. Twe 
appear to have sent favourable replies : the king of Axum, who 
now could send the exiles whom ho had so long harboured to 
their successful master; and the Eg>^ptian governor, who sent 
Mahomet a valuable present, including two Coptic women for 
his harem. The emperor Heraclms is claimed as a secret convert 
to Islam, on whom pressure had to be put by his advisers to 
conceal his convictions. The Persian king is said to have sent 
orders to have Mahomet arrested; his messengers arrived in 
Medina, but were unable to carry out the commands of their 
master, who died while they were there. Two of the letters are 
said to have had important results. One was addressed to the 
flimyaritc cliiefs (called by the south Arabian appellation ^at/) 
in Yemen, and effected their conversion ; another to the governor 
of Bostra in Roman Arabia, who put the bearer of this insolent 
message to death; a force was despatched by Mahomet imme- 
diately afterwards (beginning of a.h. 8) to avenge this outrage; 
and though the Moslems were defeated in their first encounter 
with the Byzantine forces at Mutah, they appear to have given 
a good account of themselves; it was here that Jafar, cousin of 
the Prophet, met his death* In a.h. 9 a successful expedition 
was led by the Prophet himself northward, in which, though 
no Byzantine force was encountered, a considerable region was 
withdrawn from the B3rzantine sphere of influence, and made 
either Islamic or tributary to Islam, At the time of his death 
(of fever, after a short illness) he was organizing an expedition 
for the conquest of Syria, 

The Prophet claimed throughout that his revelation confirmed 
the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, and this claim is on the 
tad reasonable, though his acquaintance with both 
cbrtwtimn was in the highest degree vague and inaccurate. 
Commuai- Still he reproduced the Old Testament as faithfully 
* **' as he could, and though he patriotically endeavours 
to shed some lustre on his supposed ancestor Ishmael, he does not 
appear to have questioned the Biblical theory according to which 
the founder of the north Arabian nations was the son of a slave 
girl. On neither the truth of the Biblical history and miracles nor 
the validity of the Mosaic legislation docs hye appear to have cast 
any doubt. He even allows that Israel was the chosen people. 
The ^spel was known to him chiefly through apocryphal and 
heretical sources,, which cannot certainly be identified; but he 
accepted the doctrine of the Virgin-birth, the miracles of healing 
the sick and raising the dead, and the ascension; the crucifixion 
and resuirection were clearly denied by the sect from whom he 
had received his information, and rejected by him, though 
certainly not because of any miracle which the latter involved 
His quarrel witii the Jews at Medina appears to have been by m 
means of his own seeking, but to have arisen unavoidably, owin^ 
to his particular view of his office being such as they could nol 
acc^t; and hk attempt to discredit, not the Mosaic Law, but 
the form in which they presented it, was an expedient to whacli 
he resorted in seff-detoce. An attempt was made shortly aftei 


his arrival at Medina to settle the relation^ betweem the two 
communities by a treaty, according to which, while their e^foali^ 
was guaranteed there should be Sttle interference between the 
two; this, however, was found unworkable, and each victory of 
Mahomet over the Meccans was followed by violent measures 
a^inst the Medinese Israelites. When experience had shown 
him their military inoompetence he appears to have been unable 
to resist the temptation to appropriate their goods for the bemefit 
of his followers; and his attack on the flour^hing Jem^ settle^ 
ment of Khaibar, after the affair of Hodaibiyah, appear^ to have 
been practically unprovoked, and deigned to satisf/his discon- 
tented adherents by an accession of plunder. Yet the conscious- 
ness that thk process was economically wasteful suggested to hbn 
an idea which Islamic states are only now abandoning, via. 
that of a tolerated caste, who should till the soil and provide 
sustenance for the Believers who were to be the fitting caste. 
Where^ then his former plan in dealing with Isracbtes had been 
to banish or massacre, he now left the former owners of Khaibar 
(who had survived the capture of the place) in possession of the 
soil, of whose produce they were to pay a fixed proportion to 
the Islamic state. The same principle was adopted in the case 
of later conquests of Jewish settlements. 

Disputes with Christians occur somewhat later in the Prophet^s 
career than those with Jews, for neither at Mecca nor Medina were 
the former to be found in any numbers; individuals are Hkely 
to have been found in both cities, and we hear of one Medinese 
“ Abu 'Amir the Monk,” who after Mahomet’s arrival at Medina 
branded him as on impostor, and, going himself into exile, made 
many an abortive attempt to discredit and injure Mahomet’s 
cause. The notices of him are meagre and obscure. Mahomet’s 
manifesto to the world, about the time of the taking of Khaibar, 
appears to represent his definite breach with Christianity; and 
when in the “ year of the embassies ” the Cb-istiaiis of Najnui 
sent a deputation to him, they found that the breach between 
the two systems was not to be healed Of the three ahematives 
open to them — conversion, internecine war, and tribute, they 
chose the last. The Christian tribes of north Arabia riiowed 
greater inclination towards the first. The Prophet’s policy was to 
give Christians lighter terms than Tews, and thon^^the Koran 
reflects the g^ual adoption by the ProjAfit of a» attitude of 
extreme hostility to both .systems, its tone is on the whole 
far more friendly to the former than to the latter. Same other 
communities are mentioned in the Koran, but merely in casual 
allusions : thus we know that Mahomet’s sympathy was with the 
Byzantines in their struggle with Persia, but in his most tolerant 
ut^ance the Magians or Mazdians aa Well as the Sabians 
(with whom his followers were identified by the Meccans) are 
mentioned with respect. 

The financial requirements of Mahomet’s state were of the 
simplest kind, for there is no trace of any form of govcmmerital 
department having been instituted by him, even MMiioant*§ 
when he was master of the p^insula; nor con w<e Admimt»trm> 
name any permanent officials in his emph^ except 
his muaddhin Bilal, and perhaps his court-poet HassSn. A Staff 
' of scribes was finally required both to take down his revelations 
and to conduct correspondence; but although he encjouraged the 
acquisition of penmanship (indeed some of the prisoners at Badr 
are .said to have been allowed to ransom themacivee by teaching 
it to the Medinese), we know of no regular secretaries in hisj 
employ. As despot ol Medina he combined the functiohs of’ 
legislator, administrator, general aivd judge; bk duties m< th^ 
last three capacities were occasionally delegated to others,^ as 
when he appointed a governor of Medina daring his atieenco; or 
leaders for expeditions, with provision for sutcessors in 
of their falling, but we hear of no permanent or regular dMe*- 
gation of them. Till near the end of his carewr ait Medina he 
maintadned the principle that migration to fhaft city was a con* 
dCtion of conversion; but when, owing to the extensron of his 
power, the was no longer practicable, hk pkn wan in the mainv 
to leave the newly converted communities to maittige theh in* 
tenud affairs as before, only sending ocoasianai envoya tb dii* 
charge ^iol duties, especially inntruction in the Koran and 
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the priteipte of Islam, and to collect the Alms; quite towards 
the end of bis life he appears to have sent persons to the provinces 
to act as judges, with instructions to judge according to the 
Koran^ and where that failed, the f>racticc (sunna), i,e. the practice 
of the community, for which a later generation substituted the 
practice of the Prophet. There were, therefore, no regular 
payments to permanent officials; and the taxation called Alms, 
which developed into an income-tax, but was at first a demand 
for voluntary contributions, was wholly for the support of the 
poor Moslems; it might not be used for the maintenance of the 
state, ».e. Mahomet and his family. For them, and for public 
business, e.f>. the purchase of war material and gratuities to 
visitors, provision was made out of the booty, of which Mahomet 
claimed one-fifth (the chieftain’s share had previously, we are 
told, been one-fourth), while the remainder — or at least the bulk 
of it— was distributed among the fighting men; the Prophet 
appears to have prided himself on the justice of his distribu- 
tion on these occasions, and doubtless won popularity thereby, 
though we hear occasionally of grumbling ; for difficulties occurred 
when a defeated tribe embraced Islam, and so could claim equal- 
ity with their conquerors, or when portions of the spoil were 
irregularly employed by Mahomet to allay resentment : the 
persons whose allegiance was thus purchased were euphemisti- 
cally termed “ those whose hearts were united.” What aftei- 
wards proved the main source of revenue in Islamic states 
dates from the taking of Khaibar; for the rent paid to the state 
by tolerated communities for the right to work their land 
developed long after Mahomet’s time into a poll-tax for Unbe- 
lievers (see Caliphate, c.j?. B. 8, and Mahommedan Institu- 
tions), and a land-tax for all owners of land. Immediately after 
the taking of Khaibar certain communities, of which the most 
notable was Fadak, sent tribute before they had been attacked 
and reduced; their land was regarded by Mahomet as his 
private domain, but after his death it was withdrawn from his 
heirs by his successor Abu Bekr, in virtue of a maxim that 
Prophets left no inheritance, which in the opinion of Ffitima 
was contrary to Koranic doctrine, and invented by Ayesha’s 
father expressly for the purpose of excluding her and her husband 
from their rights; and this is likely to have been the case. 

As a military organizer Mahomet, as has been seen, was 
anxious to adopt the most advanced of contemporary methods, 
and more than once is said to have scandalized the Arabs by 
foreign innovations, as at a later time the Moslem chiefs who 
first used gunpowder scandalized their co-religionists. The 
unit in his armies seems to have been, as of old, the tribe, 
under its natural leader; that he introduced no more scientific 
division, and nothing like a hierarchy of officers was perhaps 
due to the difficulty of reconciling such a system with the equality 
of all Moslems. 

As has been seen, the Koran only assumed the character of 
a civil code as the need for one arose ; and for some time after 
Mahomet’s arrival at Medina old-fashioned methods of settling 
disputes continued in use, and doubtless in accordance with 
precedent where such was known. For difficult cases, even in 
Arab opinion, divine inspiration was required ; and since Mahomet 
naturally claimed to be in sole enjoyment of this, his utterances 
soon became the unique source of law, though he did not at first 
think of organizing a code. Such a plan is said to have occurred 
to him, and he even wished to dictate a code upon his death- 
bed; but his friends supposed or professed to suppose him to be 
delirious. A table regulating the “ Alms ” was left by him, it is 
said, in the possession of Abu Bekr; but other traditions assign 
another origm to this document. 

Just os there were no regular officials for the arrangement of 
business, so there were none for its execution ; when punishment 
was to be administered, any follower of Mahomet might be called 
upon to administer it. In the case of the massacre of the 
Band Qurai^^h care was taken to see that some of the heads 
were struck of! by their former allies, in order that the latter 
might be unable at any time t^^liring a demand for vengeance. 
The Prophet hoped by the mere terror of his name to make 
complete security reign throughout Arabia, and there is no 


evidence that any system of policing either it or even Medina 
occurred to him. 

Until the death of Khadija the Prophet's private life seems to have 
been normal and happy, for though the loss of his sons in infancy is 
said to have earned mm a contemptuous epithet, he was 
fortunate in Iiis adoption of Zaid b. I^arithah, apparently 
a prisoner ransomed by Khadija or one of her relatives, ^ 
who appears as dutiful almost to excess and competent in affairs. 
The marriages of his daughters seem all to have been happy, with, 
curiously, the exception of that between F&tima and Ali. His 
domestic troubles, to which an unreasonable amount of space scorns 
to be devoted, even in the Koran, began after the Migration, when, 
probably in the main for political reasons, he instituted a royal 
harem. One of’these political motives was the principle which long 
survived, that the conquest of a state was consummated by posses- 
sion of the former monarch's wife, or daughter; another, as has been 
seen, the desire to obtain the securest possible hold on liis ministers. 
In his marriage with the daughter of his arch-enemy AbQ Sofi&n, 
before the latter's conversion, we can see a combination of the two. 
Few, therefore, of these marriages occasioned scandal; yet public 
morality seemed to be violated when the Prophet took to himself 
the wife of his adopted son Zaid, whose name has in consequence 
the honour of mention in the Koran in the revelation which was 
delivered in defence of this act. I ts purpose was, according to this, 
to establish the difference between adoptive and real filiation. 
Serious trouble was occasioned by a change of adultery brought 
against the youthful favourite Ayesha, and this had to be refuted 
by a special revelation ; the charge, which was backed up apparently 
by All, seems to have been connected with some deeper scheme for 
causing dissension between the Prophet and his friends. Yet an- 
other revelation is concerned with a mutiny in the harem organized 
by Omar’s daughter Hafsa, owing to undue favour shown to a 
Coptic concubine (Mary, mother of a son called Ibrahim, who filed 
in infancy; his death was marked by an eclipse, January it, f>32); 
and various details of factions within the narem are told us by 
Mahomet's biographers. 

Of the members of this harem the only prominent one is Ayesha, 
married to the Prophet shortly after the Flight, when she had scarcely 
passed the period of infancy, but who appears to have been gifted 
with astuteness and ambition that were quite beyond her years, and 
who maintained her ascendancy over the Prophet in spite of the fact 
that many carping criticisms of his revelations are attributed to her. 
Some of this may have been due to the obligations (including pecuni- 
ary obligations) under which her father had laid Mahomet; but her 
reputation seems to have been greatly enhanced by the sending down 
of a revelation to exonerate her (a.h. 6), for which she thanked God 
and not the Prophet. Each accession to the harem rendered the 
buildhig of a house or room necessary for the newcomer's accom- 
modation; a fact in which Robertson Smith perhaps rightly saw a 
relic of the older system whereby the tent was the property of women. 
Tlie trouble noticed above seems to have arisen from the want of 
a similar arrangement in the case of slave girls, with whom Mahomet's 
system permits cohabitation. When Mahomet, whether in conse- 
quence of the fatigue incurred by the " Farewell Pilgrimage," or, 
as others thought, by the working of some poison put into his food 
some years before by a Jewess of Khaibar, was attacked by the illness 
whicb proved fatal, it was to the house of Ayesha that he was trans- 
ferred (from that of another wife) to be nursed; and he apparently 
died in the arms of the favourite, on whose statements we have to 
rely for what we know of his last hours. 

■The traditional description of Mahomet is *' of middle height, 
greyish, with hair that was neither straight nor curly; with a large 
head, large eyes, heavy eyelashes, reddish tint in the 
eyes, thick-bearded, broad-shouldered, with thick hands _J®**’* 
and feet " ; he was in the habit of giving violent expres- 
sion to the emotions of anger and mirth. The supposi- 
tion that he at any time suffered from physical weakness seems 
absolutely refuted by liis career as a leader of difficult, dangerous 
and wearisome expeditions, from his migration to Medina until his 
death; indeed, during his last years he exhibited a capacity for both 
physical and intellectual activity which implies a high degree of both 
health and strength; and without these the previous struggle at 
Mecca could scarcely have been carried on. The supposition that 
he was liable to fits (epileptic or cataleptic) was intended to account 
for certain of the phenomena supposed to accompany the delivery 
of revelations; some of these however rest on very questionable 
authority ; and the greater number of the revelations give evidence 
of careful preparation rather than spontaneity. 

The literary matter ascribed to the I»rophet consists of (i) the 
Koran {q.v,) \ (2) certain contracts, letters and rescripts preserved 
by his biographer.s; (3) a number of sayings on a vast variety of 
topics, collected by traditionalists. The references in the Koran 
to a form of literature called " Wisdom " {ffikmah) suggest that even 
in the Prophet's time some attempts had been made to collect or at 
least preserve some of the last; the general uncertainty of oral tradi- 
tion and the length of time which elapsed before any critical treatment 
of it was attempted, and the variety of causes, creditable and dis- 
creditable, which led to the wilful fabrication of prophetic utterances, 
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render the nie to which No. 3 can be put very limited. Thus, 
the len^hy description of the journey to heaven wmch Sprenger was 
inclined to accept as genuine is regarded by most critics as a iater 
fabrication. It is very much to be regretted that the number of piices 
jusHficaHves (No. a) quoted by the biographers is so small, aud that 
for these oral tradition was preferred to a search for the actual 
documents, some of which may well have been in existence when 
the earliest biographies were written. Their style appears to l^ve 
been plain and straightforward, though the allusions which they 
contain are not always intelligible. 

In his personal remtions with men Mahomet appears to have been 
able to charm and impress in an extraordinary degree, whence we 
find him able to control persons like Omar and Kh^id, who appear 
to have been self-willed and masterful, and a single interview seems 
to have been sufficient to turn many an enemy into a devoted 
adherent. Cases (perhap legendary) are quoted of his being able 
by a look or a word to disarm intending assassins. 

Although the titles which he took were religious in character, and 
his office might not be described as sovereignty, his interests appear 
to have lain far more in the building up and maintenance of empire 
than in ecclesiastical matters. Thus only can we account for the 
violent and sudden changes which he introduced into his system, 
for his temporary lapse into paganism, and for his ultimate adoption 
of the cult of the Black Stone, which, it is said, gave offence to some 
of his sincere adherents (c.g. Omar), and seems hard to reconcile with 
his tirades against fetish-worship. The same is indicated by his 
remarkable doctrine that the utterance of the creed constituted a 
Moslem and not its cordial acceptance, and liis practice of at time.s 
buying adhesion. Even an historian so favourable to the Prophet 
as Prince Caetani recognises that ultimately what he regarded as 
most important was that his subjects should pay their taxes. And 
in general his system was not favourable to fanaticism {aUghulu 
fi 'I'din ) ; he repeatedly gave permission for concealment of faith when 
the profession of it was dangerous j he took care to avoid institutions 
which, like the Jewish Sabbath, interfered seriously with military 
expeditions and the conduct of business, and permitted considerable 
irregularity in the matters of prayer and fasting when circumstances 
rendered it desirable. In lus theory tlmt Koranic texts could be 
abrogated he made wise provision against the danger of hasty legislsr 
tion, though some of its usefulness was frustrated by his failure to 
provide for such abrogation after his death. 

As has been seen, Mahomet claimed to introduce a wholly new 
dispensation, and a maxim of his law is that Islam cancels all 
that preceded it, except, indeed, pecuniary debts ; it is 
not certain that even this exception always held good. 
Hence his system swept away a number of practices 
(chiefly connected with the camel) that were associated with 
pagan superstitions. The most celebrated of the.se is the arrow- 
game, a form of gambling for shares in slaughtered camels, to 
which poetic allusions are very frequent. More important than 
this was his attitude towards the blood-feud, or system of tribal 
responsibility for homicide (whether intentional or accidental), 
whereby one death regularly led to protracted wars, it being 
considered dishonourable to take blood-money (usually in the 
form of camels) or to be satisfied with one death in exeto^. 
This system he endeavoured to break down, chiefly by sinking 
all earlier tribal distinctions in the new brotherhood of Islam; 
but also by limiting the vengeance to be demanded to such as 
was no more than the equivalent of the offence committed, and 
by urging the acceptance of money-compensation instead, or 
complete forgiveness of the offence. The remembrance of pre- 
Islamic quarrels was visited by him with condign punishment 
on those who had embraced Islam; and though it was long before 
the tribal system quite broke down, even in the great cities which 
rose in the new provinces, and the old State of things seems to 
have quickly been resumed in the desert, his legislation on this 
subject rendered orderly government among Arabs possible. 

Next in importance to this is the abonUon of infanticide, 
which is condemned even in early Suras of the Koran. The 
scanty notices which we have of the practice are not altogether 
consistent; at times we are told that it was confined to certain 
tribes, and consisted in the burying alive of infant daughters; at 
other times it is extended to a wider area, and said to have been 
carried out on males as well as females. After the taking of Mecca 
this prohibition was included among the conditions of Islam, 

In the laws relating to women it seems likely that he regulated 
current pmctice rather than introduced much that was actually 
new, though, as has been seen^ he is credited wth giving them the 
right to inherit property; the most precise legislate in the Koran 
deals with this subject, of which the main principle is that the 


share of the male equals that of two females^ Our igimtanoe of 
the precise nature of the marri^ customs prevalent in Arabia 
at the rise of Islam renders it difficult to estimate the extent to 
which his laws on this subject were an improvement on what 
had been before. The pre-Islamic family, unless our records 
are wholly misleading, did not differ materially from the Islamic; 
in both polygamy and concubinage were recognized and normal; 
and it is uncertain that the text which is supposed to limit the 
number of wives to four was intended to have that meaning. 
The ** condition of Islam whereby adultery was forbidden is 
said to have been ridiculed at the time, on the grouxid that this 
practice had never been approved. Yet it would seem that 
certain forms of promiscuity had been tolerated, though the 
subject is obscure. Against these services we must Vet the 
abrogation of some valuable practices. His unfortunate essay 
in astronomy, whereby a calendar of twelve lunar months, 
bearing no relation to the seasons, was introduced, was in any 
case a retrograde step; but it appears to have been connected 
with the abrogation of the sanctity of the four months during 
which raiding had been forbidden in Arabia, which, as has 
been seen, he was the first to violate. He also, as has been 
noticed, permitted himself a slight amount of bloodshed in 
Mecca itself, and that city perhaps never quite recovered its 
sacrosanct character. Of more serious consequences for the 
development of the community was his encouragement of the 
shedding of kindred blood in the cause of Islam; the consequences 
of the abrogation of this taboo seem to have been felt for a great 
length of time. His assassir.ations of enemies were afterwards 
quoted as precedents in books of Tradition. No less unfortunate 
was the recognition of the principle whereby atonement could be 
made for oaths. On the question how far the seclusion of 
women was enjoined or countenanced by him different views 
have been held. 

Besides the contemporary documents enumerated above (Koranic 
texts, rescripts and authentic traditions) many of the events were 
celebrated by poets, whose verses were ostensibly in- saurcam 
corporated in tlic standard biography of Ibn Ish&q; in ounn, 

the abridgment of that biography which we possess many of these 
are obelized as spurious, and, indeed, what we know of the procedure 
of those who proJessed to collect early poetry gives us little confidence 
in the genuineness of such odes. A few, however, scfto to stand 
criticism, and the diwan (or collection of poems) attributed to Hassan 
b. Thabit is ordinarily regarded as his. Though they rarely give 
detailed descriptions ^f events, their attestation is at times of viuuc, 
e.g. for the story that the bodies of the slain at Badr were cast by the 
I^ophet into a pit Besides this, the narratives of eyewitnesses of 
important events, or of those who had actually taken part in them, 
were eagerly sought by the second generation, and some of tlicsu 
were committed to writing well before tlie end of the ist century. 
The practice instituted by the second Caliph, of assigning pensions 
proportioned to the length of time in whicn the recipient had been 
a member of the Islamic community, led to the compilation of certain 
rolls, and to the accurate preservation of the main sequence of events 
from the commencement of tlic mission, and for the detailed jsequence 
after the Flight, which presently became an era (beginning with the 
first month of the year in which the Flight took place). The pro- 
cedure whereby the original dates of the events (so far as they wore 
remembered) were translated into the Moslem calendar — for some- 
thing of this sort must have been done— is unknown, and is unlikely 
to have been scientific. 

Mahomet's conduct being made the standard of right and wrong, 
there was little temptation to ** whitewash him, ' although the 
original biography by Ibn IshSq appears to have contained details 
which the author of the abridgment omitted as. scandalous. The 
preservation of so much that was historical toft little roofo for the 
mtroduction of miraculous narrations; these theihfore rither belong 
to the obscure period of his life or can he easily eliminated; thuS the 
narratives of the Meccan council at Which the aSHassinatiott of 
Mahomet was decided, of the battles of Badr. Uhud and Honaln, and 
the death of Sa 'd b. Mu *adh, would lose nothing by the omission of 
the angels and the devil, though a certain part is assigned the one 
or the other on all th^e occasions. We should have expected 
biographies which wore published when the 'Abbasidt were reigning 
to nave falsified history for the purpose of glorifying *Abt^6, their 

E rogenitor; the very small extent to which this expwtation is justified 
I a remarkable testimony to their general truatworihiti^. 
Relatives of the Profhbt' 

I. Family vf 'Abd td^MoUedih^ Mahomet's maitomal grandfather : — 
♦'Abbfis (d. A.H. 32 or 34), *^a msa (d. a.h. 3), Abd allffi, father of the 

""i • is prefixed to names which figure on occastons whieh seem to 
be histoncal. Female names ate iq italics. 
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•Abfl Jaiib (said to be natiMd 'AM Manat), ? ♦Znbair, 
Jjianth, Hajal, Mc¥|a\rwam, i>irftr, *Abu tahab (aaid to be named 
'Abd al 'Uzza d. a.ii. 2), ^^afivyuh (d A.ji, 20), Vmm Uaklm, al- 
Baidal 'A tikah, UmaimaJi, Arwa, Barrah. 

2. Pamilv of Afnl Talib * Aqd (d. aftw a.h. ;|o), •Ja'feir (d. 
A.H. 8), 'I'ftlib, Tulaiq, *Ali, U)i! calipb, Umm H&m\ Jumdnah, 

~*Khadija (Cliildrcn : — Qasim; 


3. Family of MahottuU. ll'wc:, 
? Abd Manaf (Tahir, 'l ayyib); ' 
A.H. 7; *Iiur/avvab, m. 'Othman b. 


*Zuinub m Abu’l-'Av b. RabT' d. 
«.•». /, u. 'Affan. d. A.H. 2; *Vfnfn Kultnitm 

m. ‘Othman b. 'Aflftn. d. a.h. 9; ^PdUmah, m. All, d. a.h. 11 ): 
*Stmdah bintZam'ah, ? d. a.h. 54, ^‘A'm'hah (Ayesha) btni AblBfikv {d. 
a.m, 56), *flaha hint Vmar (d. aau 45 or 47), *Zamab hint Khu- 
taimah, d. Ijciore a.h. ii, *Aainab hint Jaljsh, d. a.ji. 20, *Utnm 
Satimah, d. a.h. 59, *Matmunah, d. a.m. 36, * luwatrivah, d. a.h. 56 
*Umm I^ahlbah Ramlah Mat Abi Sofi&n, d. a.h. 44. * 

Concubines :—*iiaf%yyah bint Httyyay, d. a.h. 36, *Rai^dnah hint 
Zaid, *JMartyah the Copt, d. a.h. 15 or lO, mother ui Ibr^im. iOtlier 
names given by Ibn Su'd, vol. viii.) ' 

Chronoh'*Ual Talk of Chief Evenk in the Life of Mahomet, 

? 570 Bjrtli. 

? 595 Marriage ^v it.) Khadija. 

? 610 Commencement of call. 

? (113 Public appearanoc. 

61 0 PoTflian conquest ot the nearer Hast. 

? 617 Flight of his followers to Abyssinia. 

? 618-619 Siege in Mecca. Retractation and subsequent rcnudla- 
tion. Death of AbQ Talib and Khadija, ^ 

? 620 Flight to Tftif. 

022 July 10. Beginning of Uu- Moslem era. 

Sept. 20, Arrival at Kuba after the Flight. 

^32 27. I'Viath of his .son Mirahim. 

632 Tune 7. Death of Mahomet. 

The following dates are given by the Arabic historians according 
to their own calendar, jfor the reasoas which liavt been seen it u 
impossible to obtain certain synchronibina. 

A.H. 2, Rajab i. Raid 01 Abdallah b. Jah.sti to NakhUUi. 
Ruma-ian 19. Battle of Badr. 

Shawwai 15. Attack on the Banu Qainuqu. 

3. Rabia 1 . 14. Assassina lion ol Ka'b b. al-Ashjaf 
Sltawwid 7. Battle of Uliurl. 

4. MafumH l's 70 mis.'aionancb at Bi’r 

Rabia I. Attack on tlie Banu Na lir, 
plm’l-Qa'da. Abortl vc raid ciUled ‘‘ ‘ the lesser Badr. *' 

3. ShaabSn 2. Attack on the Elanu’I'MuAstliq (according 
to WS-qidl). ** ^ 

l^hu'l-Qa'da. Battle of the 1 'rcnch* 

Maasacre of the Banu Qurai'ah. 

6. Jomftdft i. Capture of a caravan by Zaid b. Hr^itliah. 
Futile attempt to assassinate Abu Sofian. 

Dhui-Qa'da. Affair oi Uodaihiyah. 

7. JomaUft i. Taking of Khaibar. Mission extended to 

the world. 

DhuBQa’da. Pilgrimage to Mecca (called \mrat al- 
qwliyyAh) 

8. Jom&dai. Expedition to Mu tab. 

Ramadan ao. Taking of Mecce. 

ShawwU. Battle of l^onain. 

Attack on T«l'if. 

^ Muiiarrain. Tax-gatherers sent over Arabia. 

R«Jab. Expedition U) Tabuk. 

Rival Mo.sque built at K'uba, destroyed on 
Mahomet's return to McNlina. 

DhuT-yijjo. Pilgrimage conducted by Abu Bekr, 
Abolition of idolatry m Arabia. 

10. Ramadan. Exiicdition of All to Yemen. 

Dhu“l-Qa‘da. ‘ I'areweU Pilgnmagc." 

H. ^phax. Expedition ordered against the Byzantines. 
Companions of the Prophet. 

^o samah, w they are caUed, are the subject of a vast literature, 
and the biq^p^cal dictionaries devoted to them, of which the best 
known are the Usd uLghdha of the historian Ibn Athlr and the Jsdbah 
of ibn Haiar al- AsqalOni. enumerate many thousands, llie follow- 
mg two lists are of apocial groups. 

(fl) Naqibs Le, leaders selected by Mahomet from the Mcdlnesc 

Zw'^^nih, Sa'd b. al-Rabr, 
Abdallah b. Rawfthah, al-Barft' b. Ma’rflr, ‘Abdaffah b. Amr b 
Hartm /Ubadah b. Sa'd b. Ubadah. al-Mondhir b. Amrj 

I ' yu^air, Sa'd b. Kholthamah, Rifa'ah b. *Abd 

al-Mondhir. 

(6) rewMian^r^ of Bxfediiions: names occurring In (a) are not 
1 ar-Rahman b. Auf, Abfl Bekr, 

Abfl ^Udah Abfl Tlbafdah b. al-Jarrilh, 'All, Alqamah b. Muiaz- 
r^aij^ l^sWr b. Sa'd Dahhik b. Sofikn, 

wlu^ ^ TWir. KhSlid b. al- 

W aUd, Knrg U Jftb ir. Martbad h. Abi Marthad, kuhammod b. 


* Dates are gi\x*n a.d. 


^Blamah, Ouibah b. 'Amir, SfPd b. Abi Waqqft*, Sa'd d. Zaid. 

Abd ul- Asad, Shujfl' b. Wahb, 'Ubaidih b. al-^fArith; 
TJkkashah ^ Mihsan ‘Umar b. al-KhaitSb, Usamali b. Zaid, 
TJyainah b. Hinn, Zaid b. Haritbah. ‘ 

^ before the world 

lOTg before tlic two chief causes for the falsiffcation of tradition had 
begun to have senous effects; these were the neid for legal pie- 
cedents, and the concept of saintlinesB, combining those of 
asceticism and thaumaturgy. TIveso gave rise to tlie classical 
works on the Evidences of Mohammed's Mission by Abfl Bu aim 
(d. A.D. 1012-1013) and BaihaqI (d. a.d. 1066). 

the Prophet (t indicates that the work is lost); t'Urwah b. 
UKfln ‘ b.'Ukbah (d. 75 ^ 7 , 19 ); tMohammed b. 

(d. 7^8); Mohammed b. Hisham (d. 828-820), ed. Wflstenfeld 
(CrOttingt'ft, i860); reprinted in Egypt bv Zubair Pasha, a series of 
ofcce^te from the last; Mohammed b. Omar al-Waqidi fd. 822) 
portion publLshed bv Kremer (Calcutta, i85«s), abridged trans. of 
a fuller copy by Wellhansen, Muhammad in Medina (Beriin, 1S82): 
fltohammocl b. Sa’d (tl. 844-845), an encyclopaedic work on the history 
called Tabaqat, ed. Sachau and others 
(Berlin, foil.) ; Mohammed b. Jarir al-i abari (see Tabari). Many 
more writers on this subject arc onnmoratod in the F%hrist cf. 
bprenger's Lehen Muhammads^ iii. 54-76. ’ 

P«]>ular compilers of later tfanes are : Ibn al- 
Athir (7.V.) ai jasjurl, the historian (d. 1233) ; Ahmad b. Ali al Kasta- 
1 am (d. A.D. 1517), whose al-Maw&kih al-Laduniyyah was published 
with commentary (Cairo, 1278); Hosain b. Mohammed al Ehyarbakri 
(d. 1574) whose work iarikh at-Khamis was published in Cairo 
A.H. 1382; Ali b. Burhan al-din al-HalaW (d. a.d. 1634), whose 
biography called Ins&n al-uyun was published in Cairo, a . k . 1202 
To these must be added all the collections of Tradition, 

Modem Authorities.— Tho critical study of the Life of Mahomet be- 
publication by Th. Gagnier in 1723 of ^oLife 
by Abulfeda {q.v.). Pwsently there appeared an apologetic biography 
Cmte. do BoulainvilliurB (ind ed., Amsterdam, 1731); to 
which Gagnier replied in 1732 (La Viede Mahomet, traduiie, &c.;ilHd.). 

J he next considerable advance in the treatment of the subject is 
marked l>y the biography of G. Weil (Muhammed der P^phet 
Stuttgart 1843), which is wholly without religious bias ; the popular 
life by Washington Irving (London, 1840) is based on this. That 
by j . L. Merrick (the f.tfe and Religion of Mohammed, Boston, U.S. A. 
1850) r^ts on Shi'itc Bourcca The search for MSS. in India con- 
ducted by A. Sprenger led to the discovery of fresh material, which 
was utilized by .bprengcr liimsell in his unfinished Life of Mohammad 
(* Ii* 1, Allahabad, 185')* 3'bd his meure elaborate Das Lehen und die 
Uhre des Mohammad (Berlin, 1861-1865), and by Sir William Muir 
in his Life of Mahomet, London, 1858-1861) 4 vols. ; afterwards 
abridged m one volume and reprinted. These are still the standard 
trcatis^ on the subject; the pro-Christian bias of Muir is very marked, 
while Sprenger has hazarded numerous conjectures on aubiccts 
with which he had little familiarity. The biography by S. W. 
Koello, Mohammed and Mohammedanism (London, 1889), is pro- 
Chribtian, the popular work of Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam 
(London, 1896), an apology for Mahommedanism. Later treatises 
resting on cSnglnal authorities, are those by H. Grimme, Mohamei 
(Miinstor, 189a, and Munich, 1904); F. Mohamads Liv (Copen- 
hageri, 1903 — Danish : since translated into German) ; D, S. Margoli- 
outU, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam (N.Y., 1905, &c.) and Prince 
CaeUni Annalt del Islam, i. ii. (Milan, 1905-1907). For Ae direction 
of public opinion in Mahomet's favour ttie Lecture on The Hero as 
Prophet in Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-worship (London, 1846) was 
singularly effective; his views were enforced by R- ^sworth Smith 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism (London, 1873, &c.). A .some- 
what similar line was taken in France by J. Bartliflftmy Salnt- 
Hilairc, Mahomet et le Coran (Paris, 1865), while the Vie de Mahomet 
d’aprds la TradiHon of E. Laraaircssc and G. Duiarric 1807) 

IS written entirely from the Moslem standpoint 
See further Califhats, ad iniU\ Mahommkoan Institutions’ 
Mahommedan Law; Mahommedan Religion. (D. S. M.*) ' 

MAHOMMED AHMED IBN SEY YID ABDULLAH (1848^1885) 
Sudanese tyrant, known as ** the Mahdi,” was bom in Dongola! 
His family, known or excellent boat-builders, claimed to be 
Ashraf (oT Sherifs), i.e, descendants of Mahomet. His father 
wus a fiki or religious teacher, and Mahommed Ahmed devoted 
hinwclf early to religious studies. When about twenty yeans old 
he went to live on Abba Island on the White Nile about 150 m. 
above Khartum. He first acquired fame by a quarrel with the 
head of the brotherhood which he had joined, Mahommed assert- 
ing that his master condoned transgression of the divine law. 
After this incident many deniahes (religious mendicants) 
gathered round the young sheikh, whose reputation for sanctity 
sp^ily grew. He travelled secretly through Kordofan, where 
(with ample justification) he denounced to the villagers the extor- 
tion of the tax-gatherer and told of the -coming of the mahdi 
who should deliver them from the oppressor. He also wrote a 
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pamphlet summoning true believers to purify their religion 
from the defilem^ts of the Turks ” ue, the Egyptim officials 
and aH non-native inhabitants of the Sudan. The influence he 
gained at length aroused the anxiety of the authorities} and in 
May i88i a certain Abu Saud} a notorious scoundrel} was sent 
to Abba Island to bring the sheikh to Khartum. Abu Saud*s 
mission failed, and Mahommed Ahmed no longer hesitated to 
call himself al-Mahdi al Montasir, “ The Expected Guide.** In 
August he defeated another force sent to Abba Island to arrest 
him, but thereafter deemed it prudent to retire to Jcbel Gedir, 
in the Nuba country south of Kordofan, where he was soon at 
the head of a powerful force; and 6000 Egyptian troops under 
Yusef Pasha, advancing from Fashoda, were nearly annihilated 
in June i88t. By the end of 1882 the whole of the Sudan south 
of Khartum was in rebellion, with the exception of the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal and the Equatorial Provinces. In January 1883 El 
Obeid, the capital of Kordofan, was captured. * In the November 
following Hicks Pasha’s force of 10,000 men was destroyed at 
Kashgil, and in the same year the mahc 1 i*s lieutenant, Osman 
Digna, raised the tribes in the eastern Sudan, and besieged 
Sinkat and Tokar, near Suakin, routing General Valentine 
Baker’s force of 2500 men at El Teb in February 1884. The 
operations undertaken by Great Britain in face of this state 
of affairs are narrated under Egypt: Military Operations. 
It need only be added that General Gordon {q.v.) was besieged 
at Khartum by the mahdi and was killed there when the town 
was captured by the mahdists on the 25th-26th of January 1885, 
The mahdi himself died at Omdurman a few months later 
(June 22, 1885), and was succeeded in power by his khalifa 
Abdullah. 

When he announced his divine mission Mahommed Ahmed 
adopted the Shi*ite traditions concerning the mahdi, and thus 
put himself in opposition to the sultan of Turkey as the only 
true commander of the faithful. To emphasize his position the 
mahdi struck cons in his own name and set himself to suppress 
all customs introduced by the “Turks.” His social and 
religious reforms are contained in various proclamations, one of 
which is drawn up in the form of ten commandments. They 
concern, chiefly, such matters as ritual, prayers, soberness in food 
and raiment, the cost of marriage and the behaviour of women. 
How far the mahdi was the controller of the movement which 
he started cannot be known, but from the outset of his public 
career his right-hand man was a Baggara tribesman named 
Abdullah (the khalifa), who became his successor, and after his 
flight to Jebel Gedir the mahdi was largely dependent for his 
support on Baggara sheikhs, who gratified one of his leading 
tastes by giving him numbers of their young women. In the 
few months between the fall of Khartum and his death the mahdi, 
relieved from the incessant strain of toil, copied in his private 
life all the vices of Oriental despots while maintaining in public 
the austerity he demanded of his followers. His death is vari- 
ously attributed to disease and to poisoning by a woman of his 
harem. On the occupation of Omdurman by the British (Sept. 
1898) the mahdi’s tomb was destroyed, his body burnt and the 
ashes thrown into the Nile (see Sudan : Anglo E^pHan). 

See Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan by F. R. Wingate (iSgi) ; 
Ten Years* Captivity in the MahdVs Camp (1882-1892) from the Ms. 
of Father Joseph Ohrwalder by F. R. Wingate (1892), and Fire and 
Sword in the Sudan (iSyg-xSgs) Slatin Pasha (trans. F. R. 
Wingate, 189O). Both Ohrwalder and Slatin were personally 
acquainted with the mahdi, and their narratives contain much 
flrst>hand information. Wingate prints many translations of the 
proclamations and correspondence of the mahdi. 

MAHOMMEDAN mflTiTUTIONS. Of all the institutions 
cf Islam the caliphate is the oldest, the most fundamental, and 
in CBsence the most enduring. For its history see Caliphate ; 
the present subject is its or^n and nature. Mahomet enjoyed 
absolute rule over hit people as a divinely inspired and guided 
prophet. He led the public prayers; he acted as judgfe; he 
ruled. If he cwxsulted with others or paid attention to public 
feeling or local usage, it was as a matter of policy ; the ultimate 
decision lay with himself.' He was the state. On his death a 
leader was put in his place of similar authority, though without 
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the divine prophetic guidance. He was called tJte “ suoce^r'*’ 
{khdlfa, caliph) of the Prophet, later also the 
cominander of the faithful, and was elected by the rim oeM* 
Moslems, just as the Arab tribes had alwa)ni eiecled 
their chiefs. He was thus an absolute ruler, but was democratic 
cally elected ; and such is the essence of the caliphate among 
Sunnite Moslems to this. day. For them it has been a 
of agreement (see Mahoumbdan Law) from the earliest times 
that the Moslem community must appoint such a leader feee 
I Imam). The ShTites, on the other hand, hold that the appoint* 
ment lies with God, and that God always hi^ appointed, tnouj^ 
his appointment may not always have b^nlwwn and accepted. 
Their position may be called a legitimist one. Some few hereli* 
cal sects have held that the necessity of a leader was Based on 
reason, not on the agreement of the community. But, for all, 
the rule of the leader thus appointed is absolute, and all authority 
is delegated from him and, in theory, can be resumed by him at 
any time. Just as God can require unreasoning obedience from 
his creatures (his “ slaves ** in Arabic), so can the caliph, his 
representative on earth. 

But Abu Bekr, the first caliph, nominated his sucoessor, 
Omar, and that nomination was accepted and confirmed by the 
people. So a second precedent was fixed, which was again 
carried a step farther, when Moawiya I., the ffist Omayyad 
caliph, nominated his son, YazTd I. , as his successor, and oauaed 
an oath of allegiance to be taken to him. The hereditaiy 
principle was thus introduced, though some relics of the form of 
election persisted and still persist. The true election possible 
in the early days of the small community at Medina became first 
a formal acceptance by the populace of the capital; then an 
assertion, by the palace guard, of their power; and now, in the 
investiture of the sultans of tlie Ottoman Turks, who clwm the 
caliphate, a formal ceremony by the \ilem& {q.v.) of Constaati* 
noplc. Tlie Ottoman claim is ^sed on an asserted nomination 
by the last Abbasid, who died in exile in Egypt in 1538, of the 
Ottoman sultan, Suleiman the Great, as his successor. Such a 
nomination in itself was a perfectly Legal act, but in this case had 
a fatal flaw. It is an absolute condition, laid down in tradition, 
that the caliph must be of the tribe of Koreish (Quraish), 
that of the Prophet. 

The duties of this democratically elected autocrat are, in 
theory, generally stated as follows. He shall enforce Legal 
decisions and maintain the divinclj^ revealed restrictive ordi- 
nances; guard the frontiers and equip armies; receive the ahns; 
put down robberies, thieving, highwaymen; maintain the 
FYiday services and the festivals; dedde^disputes and receive 
evidence bearing on legal claims; many minors, male and female, 
who have no guardians; divide booty. He must be a free, 
male, adult Moslem; must have administrative ability: mUst be 
an effective governor and do justice to the wronged. ^ long as 
he fulfils these conditions he is to be absolutely obeyed ; private 
immorality or even tyranny are not grounds for deposing him. 
This is a position reached by Islam practically But a caliph 
who openly denied the faith would be as impossible as m un- 
believing pope. The calij^, therefore, is the highest executive 
officer of a system assumed to be defihite and fixed. He, in a 
word, administers Islam; and the content of Islam is determined 
by the agreement of the Moslem people, expressed immediately 
through the 'ulemfl, and ultimately, if indirectly and half- 
consciously, by the pi»>ple. To depose him a fatwd (see Murn) 
would be required-’in Turkey from the Shrikh-uFIalfiin-^Htb^t 
he had violated some essential of the Moslem^faith, and no longer 
fulfilled the conditions of a caliph. 

Bat it wan hnponniMo for the eaflph ptreotially to adadnister 
the affairs of the empire, and by degrees tifae supreoM p£^ was 
gradually put into qonuniseion, nnt^ the cabph himseU ^ 
becaune a mere figure-hea^and vamshed into the sacred y , 
seclusion of his palace. Tlie history of the creation of 
government bureaus {dlwdna; see Divan) toittst theretoee now 
be sketched. The hmt need which aimeatred woe of a 
means of regulating and administe^g the aystom ^ taxadqn 
and the revenues pf the state, imipense. sums flowed into 
Medina from the Acih conquests; the surplus, after the tequit^ 
xnents of the state were met, was dfetribnted anumg the bdtteven). 
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All Moslems had a right to a certain shaft- of this, which was 
regarded as booty. Omar, the secoiid cuJiph, regulated this dis- 
tribation and also the system of taxation, and the result was the 
first divan and the constitution of Omar, looked back to now by all 
Sunnite Moslems as an ideal. The sources of revenue were (i) the 

C r>rate (zakdtjf a tithe paid by every Moslem; (ii) the fifth of all 
ly; (lii) the poll-tax (JwyajL on non-Moslems; and (iv) the land- 
tax (ftkardj) , also on non-Moslems. Thus the con.slitutioii determined 
the position of all non-Moslcriis m a Moslem state. The ideal was 
that the Moslems should b<.- kept apart as a superior, fighting caste, 
and that the non-Moslems should support them (cf. Ca.lii>hate, B. 
§ 8, on the reign ol Omar II.), The Moslems, therefore, were for- 
bidden to accjuirc land in conquered countries. The non-Moslems 
must retain their lands, cultivate them and pay the land-tax (the 
Arabic word is also used of revenue from the work of a slave) and 
the poll-tax (the Arabic word means also " ransom ’*), and give 
contributions in kind to support the local Moslem garrisons which 
were massed in great camp-cities at strategic points. If a non- 
Moslem embraced Islam h*? entered the ruling caste; his land was 
distributed among his non-.Moslem fellows, and he no longer paid 
the land-tax but ratner received .support from the public funds. 
The amount of thus - pensions varied wdth the standing of the 
pensioner from 10,000 dirhems (a dirhem equalled aboul a franc) 
to llie widows and relations of the Prophet down to 300. This 
bureau had, therefore, not only to keep llie books of the state, but 
also to maintain a list of all Moslems," classified genealogically and 
socially. Its registers were kepi by Greeks, Copts and Persians ; 
the Arabs, it may he said in general, adopted the method of ad- 
ministration which they found in the captured countries and drew 
upon the trained services of their inlmbitant.s. 

Such a system led naturally to wholesale conversions to Islam ; 
and the consequent decline in revenue, combined with large dona- 
tions of lands by Othman, the tliird caliph, to his own family, 
gradually broke it down. The fir.st patriarchal period of conquest, 
unearned wealth and the simple life — called by Moslems the jicriod 
of the " four rightly guided caliphs," and very happily by Sachau, 
nn mdnchisches Jmpeyium — pa.ssed rapidly into the genuinely Arab 
empire of the Omayyads, with whom came an immediate develop- 
ment of organization in the state. The constructive genius in this 
was Moawiya, the first Omayyad caliph. Under him the old sim- 
plicity vanished. A splcnditl and ceremonious court was maintained 
at Damascus. A chamberlain kept tlie door ; a bodyguard sur- 
rounded the caliph, and even in the mosque the caliph, warned by 
the murder of Othman and of Ah, prayed in a railed-off enclosure. 
The beginning of the seclusion of the caliph had come, and he no 
longer walked familiarly among his fellow Moslems. This seclusion 
increased still further when the administration of the state passed by 
delegation into other hands, and the caliph himself became a sacro- 
sanct figurehead, as in the case of the later Abbasids ; when 
theories of semi divine nature and of theocratic rule appeared, as 
in the case of the I 'atimites ; and finally when all the elaborate court 
ritual of Byzantium was inherited by the Ottoman sultans. 

But Moawiya I. was still a very direct and pci.sonal ruler. 11 c 
developed a post-.system for the carrying of government despatches 
by relay.s. and thus received secret information from and kept 
control of the most distant provinces. He established a sealing- 
bureau by which state papers were secured against change. He 
dealt arbitrarily with the revenues of the state and the pen.sion$ of 
the Moslems. Governors ol provinces were given a much freer 
hand, and were required to turn over to the central treasury their 
surplus revenue only. As they were iMther conquerors or direct 
successors of conquerors they had an essentially military govern- 
ment, and were really semi-independent rulers, unhampered except 
by direct action of the caliph, acting on information sent by the post- 
master, who was his local spy. Being thus the heads of armies of 
occupation, they were not necessarily charged with the control of 
religious ritual and of justice. These, like every other function, 
inhe^l in the oflicc ol the ciUiph and he generally appointed in each 
province independent cadis over t^e courts and imfims to be in 
charge of religious services. Yet the governor was sometimes per- 
mitted to hold these two other offices (see Cadi; Imam). 

Further administrative developments came with the Abbasid.s. 
They created a new city, Bagdad, teween the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, where the three races, Syrian, Arab and Persian, met 
and sought with Bagdad as a capiud to consolidate the empire. 
The Arab enipire, it is true, had pasjjed away with the Omayyad.s ; 
yet there might be a chance to create a world-empire of all the 
Moslem peoples. But not even the genius and administrative 
skill of the early Abbasids could hold together that unwieldy 
mass. The semi-indepwdent provinces soon became fully 
independent, or at most acknowledged the caliph as a spiritual 
head and paid a nominal tribute. His name might stand cm the 
coinage and prayers be offered for him in the Friday service, 
the two signs of sovereignty to this day in Islam. With this 
crumbling of the empke went a more elaborate organization; 


bureaus took the place of principles and of the energy of indi- 
vidual rulers. As the system of Moslem law was built on that 
of the Roman codes, so was the machinery of administration on 
that of Persia. And with the Abbasids the chance of the Persians 
had come. Abu * 1 -Abb&s, the first Abbasid caliph, was the first 
to appoint a vizier {wastr, “ helper,” so Aaron is rte 
wazir to Moses in the Koran), a confidential minister viMierai§. 
to advise him and come between him and the people. Advisers 
the caliphs had liad before; but not a definite adviser with this 
name. He must, we are told, have a strain of the ruler in him 
and a strain of the people to be able to work with both. He 
must know how to be acceptable ; fidelity and truthfulness are his 
capital; sagacity, firmness, generosity, clemency, dignity, effec- 
tiveness of speech are essential. It is plain that the vizier became 
as important as the caliph. But Abu 1 -Abbas was fortunate 
in early securing as his vizier the grandfather of the house of 
the Barmecides (q.v.). On this Persian family the fortunes of 
the Abbasids hung, and it secured for them and for Islam a short 
golden age, like that of the Antonines, until the jealous madness 
of Harun al-R^lud cast them down. Thereafter the vizierate 
Imd many vicissitudes. Technically a vizier could be either 
limited or unlimited. The limited vizier had no initiative; he 
carried out the commands of the caliph. The unlimited vizier, 
often afterwards called the grand vizier, exercised full authority 
and was the alter ego of the caliph, to whom he was required 
only to report. Naturally the formal distinction is n later 
theorizing of history ; for a weak ruler his vizier became absolute, 
for a strong ruler his vizier remained subordinate. Here, as 
with regard to all Moslem institutions, a marked distinction 
must be made between the historic facts and the speculative 
edifices raised by constitutional theorizers. Compare especially 
Mahommedan Law. Until the time of RaejT (934-940) the 
vizierate thus fluctuated in importance. In that caliphate the 
vizier lost all authority, and in his place came the amir al-omard 
— equivalent to the major domus of the Franks — the head of the 
Turkish bodyguard, in terror of whom the caliph now stood. 
When in 945 the Buyids captured Bagdad and the caliph became 
a purely spiritual sovereign, they took the title “ vizier ” for 
their own chief minister, and the caliphs retained only a secre- 
tary (see Caliphate, C. g 22). Under the Scljuks, however, 
they regained their viziers and some real authority. Elsewhere, 
also the vizierate had its vicissitudes. Under the Mamelukes 
the vizier fell to be merely the court purveyor. Under the 
Omayyada of Spain the title was given to several responsible 
officers of the state, but their chief was called hdjib, chamberlain. 
Under the Almohades the chamberlain was called vizier. In the 
modern Turkish empire the grand vizier (called generaUy ^adr 
A'zam) is the sultanas representative in secular matters, and 
nominally stands between the sovereign and all the other offi- 
cials. He is the president of the council of ministers, but Abd-ul 
Hamid II. deprived the office of almost all its importance. 

Under the early Abbasids the four most important ministers were 
the chief cadi, the cliicf of police or head of the life guards, the 
minister of finance and the postmaster, who was the 
head of the system of information and espionage which 
covered the empire. But at different times the different 
bureau.s varied greatly. Under Motawakkil we find the bureau 
of taxes and finance; bureau of the crown estates; bureau of .state 
book-ke<*ping; bureau of war, ue. of hired troops; bureau which 
kept reckoning and control of the pensions of the clients and 
slaves of the ruling family; bureau of the post system; bureau of 
expenditures. But in spite of this elaborate system, no Moslem 
government lias, except sporadically, been highly centralized. !^o- 
vided the taxes are paid, a large measure of local autonomy has 
always been enjoyed by the country districts. Under the Abbasids 
almost the only exception was the necessarily central!^ control 
of the irrigation system of the Tigris and Euphrates. And 
similarly elsewhere. 

In the case of all these offices, we have delegation by the caliph, 
under nt'ccssity, of his too heavy burdens. But one duty of an 
Oriental ruler he could not so easily lay aside. It had always to be 
possible for the oppressed to come into his presence and claim justice; 
he must sit in the gate and judge. Therefore, when the caliph found 
it necessary to delegate the ordinary administration of justice, he 
found it also necessary to set up a special court of oppressions, which 
developed, to a certain extent, into a court of appeals. The first 
to establish such a separate court was Abdal-malik the Omayyad 
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(685-^5), and his example was foUowed by the more vigorous of the 
caUphs up to the time of MohtadI the Abbasid (869-870). If any 
otoer than the caliph presided over tliis court it had to be a man 
whose dipity, independence and authority commanded respect He 
was not bound by strict rules of evidence, method and literal appli- 
cation of law as was the cadi. Rather, he applied a system of equity 
suited to the absolute source of authority which be represented. 

^ toe chief of police, mentioned above, was rather the head of the 
caliph s bodyguard, ^ere v/as also a police system after our ideas 
but more thoroughgoing. The muhtasib had charge in the broadest 
sense of public order and morals in the streets, and had oversight as 
to weights, measures and adulterations; but had no right to interfere 
Mvately or enter houses save in the clearest and most necessary cases. 
He had a summary jurisdiction in all minor cases where no trial was 
necessary; but where witnesses and oaths entered the case must go 
to the cadi. Slaves and beasts of burden were under his guardian- 
ship; he prevented public scandals, such as the sale of wine; he regu- 
lated the public conduct of Jews and Christians. In the interest 
of public morals he had to find suitable husbands for widows and 
sec that they did not marry before the legal time; questions of 
paternity also he had to investigate. The outdoor costume of the 
people he could regulate. It should, of course, be remembered that 
the canon law of Islam covers minutely all sides of hie (see Mahom- 
MEDAN Law). 

It is impossible in Islam to separate logically from the mass 
of iiwtitutions those which we should call religious, as Islam on 
all sides is for the Moslem equally religious. But perhaps the 
following may practically be separated under that rubric. Islam, 
runs a tradition, is built on five things ; testimony that there is 
no god save Allah, and that Mahomet is the apostle of Allah; 
prayer; the poor-rate; pilgrimage; fasting. For these see 
Mahommedan Religion. 

The law and usage of religious foundations in perpetuity (wa^/, 
mortmain) became as impor^nt in Islam as monastic endowments 
in medieval Europe, and such foundations tended similarly to absorb 
the greater part of the national wealth. It was the only safe way 
of providing for posterity. A pious foundation could be oroctod in 
such a way that either so much from its funds would be paid yearly 
in perpetuity to tlie descendants of the erector, or those aescendante 
would be employed as officials of the foundation. 

Wlien it Ixscame impossible for the caliph to lead the people 
personally in prayer in the mosque, he delegated that part of nis 
Tfc- duties to another, hence called imam (q.v.). Naturally, 

• * then, the appointment of the imlm would lie with the 
supreme ruler. This holds of the daily prayers in the principal 
mosque {aUmasjid al'jdmi') supported by the ruler where the Friday 
service is held, but in the separate smaller mosques built by each 
community the community chooses its own imam. With regard 
to the Friday service, the schools of law disagree as to the necessity 
of the presence of an imam appointed by the chief ruler. But the 
imam should certainly make mention of the ruler in his sermon and 
pray for him. At the occasional prayers, such as those for rain, &c., 
the presence of an imam appointed by the ruler is not necessary. The 
imam appoints the muaddhin, the announcer of the hour of prayer 
from the minaret, and both have a claim on the state treasury. 

Another office exercised when possible by the caliph, but very 
frequently delegated to some high dignitary, such as the heir to the 
caliphate or a prince, was the leadership of the pilgrimage caravan 
to Mecca and l^ck. Sometimes this official, called amir-al’hajj, was 
appointed imSlm as well. He then led all the pilgrimage ceremonies 
at Mecca. When outside of towns where there was a cadi he 
exercised also over the caravan the rights of a judge. 

Mahommedan law (^.t;.) is treated separately. Here, again, as 
judging is a duty of the caliph, a cadi is the delegate, or. when ap- 
Thm Cmd! hy a vizier or governor, a delegate of his delegate. 

examines into disputes brought before him and 
enforces his judgments, he names administrators of the estates of 
minors, the insane, &c. ; he supervises the waqf property of mosques 
and schools in his district and inspects highways and public buildings; 
he watches over the execution of wilh; he inflicts the due legal 
penalties for apostasy, neglect of religious duties, refusal to pay taxes, 
theft, adultery, outrages, murder; he can inflict the penalties of 
imprisonment, fine, corporal punishment, death; if there is no im&m, 
he can perform his duty, as in fact can any one who has the requisite 
knowledge. But it should be noticed that all this holds only of the 
un-europeanized Modern state. 

For the existence 6f an army in Islam there are two grounds, 
the holy war {jihdd, q.v,) against unbelievers without the state 
and the supi^sion of rebellion within. Under the 

• Army, ordinance of Omar the entire community was pre- 
served and used as a weapon for the subduing of the world to 
Islam, and evety able-bodied male Moslem was theoretically a 
fighting man, part of the national militia. This army was 
dmded into corps situated In the conquered lands, as armies 
of occupation, where they eventually came to form military 


colonies in great camp-dties. The occupied countFiei had to 
support them, and they were bound to render xnilitaiy aerrice 
at any time. But as the ideal of Omar broke down before ^u:ts 
the use of mercenary and slave troopishnaUy increased; although 
there has always continued in Moslem armies acting against 
unbelievers a proportion of volunteers not paid a wage 
but subsidized by the state from the poor-rate and alms fhods. 
The generals were ap^xiinted by the caliph, and had either 
unlimited authority to act as his representatives, canduding 
peace, acting as cadi and imftm, distributing booty.; or were 
restricted within limits, e.g. to simple leading of the troops and 
carrying on milituy operations. They, in turn, appointed their 
subordinates; this principle of giving a head full powers and 
full responsibility was very generally applied in Islam.'^ It was 
controlled of course, by the espionage of the postal system. As 
war by a Moslem power is essentially sacred war, the regulations 
of jihad must be considered here. Unbelievers must first be 
invited to embrace Islam and, if they follow a sacred book and 
are not idol-worshippers, are given a choice between (a) becoming 
Moslems; or (^) submitting to the Moslems and entering on a 
treaty with them of protection and tribute; or {c) fighting. If 
they accept Islam, their lives, families and property are secure, 
and they form henceforth part of the Moslem community. The 
ability of Islam to create a common feeling between highly 
different races is one of its most striking features. If they 
submit and enter on treaty relations, they pay a poll-tax, for 
which their personal safety is assured, and assume a definitely 
inferior status, having no technical citizenship in the state, only 
the condition of protected clients {dhimmis). If they elect to 
fight, the door of repentance is open, even when the armies are 
face to face. But after defeat their lives are forfeit ; their families 
are liable to slavery, and all their goods to seizure. It is open 
to the sovereign either to put them to death; or to enslave 
them; or to give them their liberty; or to exchange them for 
ransom or against Moslem prisoners. The sovereign will choose 
that which is best for Islam. As for their families and wcaltib, the 
sovereign can release them only with consent of the army that 
has captured them. Apostates must be put to death. Four- 
fifths of the booty after a battle goes to the conquering army. 

The technical art of war seems to have been fittle studied 
among Moslems ; they have treatises on archery but very little 
upon tactics. Their writers recognize, however,, the ess^tial 
difference between the European and Persian methods of charging 
in solid lines and holding the ground stubbornly, and the .^rab 
and Berber method of flying attacks and retreats by clouds of 
cavalry. Therefore, one explained, the tuitom grew of using 
a mass of European mercenaries as a fixed nucleus and vallying- 
point. The early Moslem armies, too, had used the solid, 
unyielding charge, which may have been the secret of their 
success. For one of the greatest puzzles of history is the cause 
which changed the erratic, untrustworthy swarms of Arab 
horsemen with their childish strategy into the ever-victorious 
legions of the first caliphs. They certainly kamed rapidly. 
Byzantium and Persia taught them the use of military e^nes 
and the entrenched camp. Before that they had beem, at the 
best, single knights with mail-shirt, helmet, sword and lance. 
Bowmen, too, they used, but the principal use of the bow seems 
to have come with the Turks. 

The glopr of Moslem education was its university systesL which 
fed the higher learning and did not serve everyday neeo^ Its 
primary system was veiy poor, almost non-exrant; 
and technical education has never been lecoffnised in 
Islam. Primary teachers were despised as. Qnnorant and foolish. 
Apparently, if we may trust the many stories of how ignorant 
men set up for themselves, there was no control of them by tiie 
state. Their pupils were young only; t)^ taught the rudiments 
of reading, Koran, catechism, prayer, writing and aritiiinetic, but 
veiy little of the latter. Technical education was given by the 
gilds through their apprentice system, *«w/^h*ng iheChanlciu arts 
and crafts. This was gmnine instruction, but was not so legifded ; 
it WES looked upon rather as are the mytteries and secret s of operative 
masonry. It produoed artiMus of indmeadent character, but not 
artists. Thus there was no distincljjon between architect and bnflder: 
there was no sculpture; and painting, ib far as it weUt, was Uke 
carving, a craft All Moslem nniyettaty ddneatibn, like aBMbilem 
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science, rt¥olved round theology. There were, apparently, only two 
outtttanding exceptions to this rule, tlic academy of Mamun (813- 
833) at Bagdad, and the hall of wisdom of the Fatimites at Cairo 

i f 004-1171); both of these are explained by their environment 
the earliest timee, indepeodout >*cholars instructed classes 
in moiquea-^tlio common places ot niecling for the community— 
and pave their pupils ^loraoual cerliheates. Their subjects were 
the reading and intcrjiretatioii of tJic Koran; llio body of tradi- 
tions from the Prophet; the thence deduced system of theology; 
the canon law. But tlie interpretation of the Koran involved 
grammatioal end lexicographical siudu^ of early Arabic, and hence 
of the early Arabic literature. Tlicology came to involve meta- 
physical and logical studies. Canon law required arithmetic and 
mensuration, jirarticnl astronomy, drc. Put these last were strictly 
ancillary; the object of the instruction was primarily to give know- 
ledge of value for the life of the m'xt workl, and, secondarily, to turn 
out theologians and lawjrcrs. Medicine was in Jewish and Christian 
liands; engineering, architecture, &c., with their mathematical bases, 
were crafts. l*hcn this instn^tion was gradually subsidised and 
organiaed by the state, or endowed by individuals. How early tliis 
took place is uncertain. But the individual teacher, witli his 
certificate, remained tlv object ol the student; there was nothing 
corresponding to our general degrees. Thirdly, educational institu 
tions came to be equipped i^dth scholarships of money or in kind 
for the students. The first instance of this is geiitTally ascribed to 
Nisbapur fNaiskbiir) in 1066; but it soon became general in tiie 
syslcm and afiorded a merins of control and centralization. A final, 
and most important, characteristic was the wide journeying of the 
students '* in search of knowledge.” Aided by Arabic as the univer- 
sal language of learning, students journeyed from teacher to teacher, 
and from Samarkand to the Atlantic, gatliering on their way hundreds 
of jieraonal eertilicates. Scholars were tlius kej)t in touch ail over 
Uic Moslem world, and inUilerlual unity was maintained. 

To the democratic equality of IsUim, in which the slave of 
to-day may be the prime minister of to-morrow, there is one 
outstanding exception. The descendants of the 
Prophet and of his relatives (the family of Hashim) 
formed and form a special class, held in social 
reverence, and guarded from contamination and injury. These 
arc the sayyids (lords), and genealogical rcgi.sters of them are 
carefully preserved. They are of all degrees of wealth arnl 
poverty, but are guarded legally from mesalliances wiUi persons 
of ignoble origin or equivocal occupation. 'I’heir influence is 
very great, and in .some parts of the Moslem world they have 
tlie standing and reverence of saints. 

See Von ^rnnor, C uJtHr^rschfchte des Orients, based largely on 
MSwardi's Ahiidm, trails, in pari by Ostrorog; McG. dcSlane's trans. 
of 11)11 Khaldun, ProU^omhtp<i\ T.an(*, Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Pt^yptians; K. F. Burton, Pilp^rima^e to Mekka\ Snouck 
Hurgronje, Mekka\ Hughes, Dictionary of Jdam; Juynboll, De 
Mokammedoansche Wet ; Macdonald, Development of Muslim 
Theology, &c. For women in Islam, see Harem. (D. B. Ma.) 

MAHOIttMEDAN LAW. The legal situation in the Moslem 
world is of the highest complexity, and can be made intelligible 
only by tracing its historical development. First came the 
system (fufh, short a) which takes the place in Islam of cAnon 
kw in Roman Christendom. It begins with Mahomet sitting 
as judge over the primitive Moslem community at Medina. He 
was the Prophet of God, and judged, as he niled, absolutely; 
any decision of his was valid. But he found it, in general, 
advisable and fitting to follow the local law or usage of Medina 
when the new fiiith did not require a change. It thus came 
about that his decisk>iis fulbwed, at one time, the usage of the 
Arab tribes of Medina; at onother, the law respected by the 
Jewish tribes there— a rabbinic development of the law of Moses, 
deeply affected by Roman law ; at another, the more developed 
commercial law ^f Mecca, known to his followers who had fled 
thence with hitn; or, finally, his own personal judgment, stated 
it might be a.s Ws nwn sense of right nr as the decision iS Allah 
and even incorporated in the Koran. In his use of these he was 
an eclectic opportunist, and evidently, excgpt as regards such 
frequently reourring sufbjer.ta as inheritance, marriage, bad 
no thought of 'building np a system or code. At his death he 
lelt behind only a few specific pr^criptions in the Koran ,and 
a UMSof rm'orded decisions of cases that had come before him. 
He^had osed himself, in our terms, oommem law, legisla- 
tion; to guide bis folWers he leibhis legisktiveeiiattnients «fid 
the rcCtiiJj, of his use of common kw. Since his death there has 
ibeen no^iew legukticm in orth^x Islam 


With the death of Mahomet began the deveiopment and 
codification of Moslem kw. It was at first entirely practical 
Cases had to be decided, and to decide them there was, first, 
the Koran; secondly, if nothing ad tern was found in the Koran, 
Uierc were the decisions of the Prophet; thirdly, if these failed, 
there was the common law of Medina; and, fourthly, if it, in 
turn, failed, the common sense of the judge, or equity. A 
knowledge of the decisions of Mahomet came thus to be of great 
importance, and records of such decisions were eagerly sought and 
preserved . But this was simply a part of a much wider movement 
and tendency. As among primitive peoples in general, custom 
and usage have always been potent among the Arabs. The 
ways ol the fathers, the old paths, they love to tread. Very 
early there arose a special reverence for the path and usage 
(sunna) of Mahomet. Whatever he did or said, or left unsaid 
or undone, and how he did it, has become of the fost importance 
to the pious Moslem, who would act in every way as did the 
Prophet. There is evidence that for this purpose the immediate 
companions of Mahomet took notes, either in mcmoiy or in 
wTiting, of his table talk and wise sayings, just as they took 
down or learned by heart for their private use the separate 
fragments of the Koran. 11 is sayings and doings, manners anti 
customs, his answers to questions on religious life and faith, 
above all his decisions in legal disputes, came to be recorded on 
odd sheets in private notebooks. Tliis was the beginning of 
the enormous literature of traditions (hadiih) in Islam, fhe 
collecting and preserving of these, which was at first private, 
for personal guidance and edification, finally became one of the 
most powerful weapons of political and theological propaganda, 
and coloured the whole method and fabric of Moslem thought. 
All knowledge tended to be expressed in that form, and each 
element of it to be traced back to, and given in the words of, 
some master or other through a chain of transmitters. Above 
all there grew up an enormous mass of evidently forged sayings 
put into the mouth of Mahomet. At every important political 
(T theological cri.sis each party would invent and put into circu- 
lation a tradition from him, supporting its view. By a study 
of these flatly opposed “ sayings ” it is possible to reconstruct 
the different controversies of Islam in the past, and to discover 
what each party regarded as the essence of its position. 

The first collecting of traditions was for private purposes, and the 
first publication dealing with them was legal. This was the Muwatia* 
of Malik ibn Anas (d. 795), a corpus juris based jiartly on traditions, 
and a protest in its methods against the too ^dilative character of 
the Ixioks of* canon law wliich pn?ccded it. Therealter came collec- 
tion.s of two dilTerent types. The eaiiier kind wns arranged accord- 
ing to the companions of Mahomet, on whose authority the traditions 
were transmitted; after each companion came the traditions going 
bark to him. The best known example of this kind is the Musnad 
of Ahmad ibn Fanbal. The other kind, callei Musannaf (classified), 
contains traditions arnonged in chapters according to their subject 
matter. That of Bukhari is the most famous, and is arranged to 
give a traditional basis for a complete system of canon hw; its 
rubrics jire tho.se of such a sysiem. Another is that of Muslim ibn 
al-Hajj 5 j , who paid less attention to le^l aspects and more to minute 
accuracy. There are many others of more or less acceptance and 
canouicity. Bukhflrl’s book enjoys a reverence only second to that 
of the Koran. But in aM these publications the primary object was 
to purify the mass of traditions of forged accretions and to give to 
the believer a sound basis for his knowledge of the usages of the 
Prophet, wbethcr for his personal or for public use. Thrsc two kinds 
were a natural development. In the Moslem community there were 
from the first students of tradition proper whose interest lay in col- 
lecting, testing and transmitting, not in combining, systematizing 
and elucidating; whose preference was to take a single statement 
from the Prophet and apply it to a case, without reasonings or 
questionings. And there were students of canon Jaw who were 
interested rather in the system and results, and who, while they used 
traditions, used them only to an end and insisted on the free applica- 
tion of spMUlative principlM. The conflict of the future was to be 
between these traditiofiaUstB, on the one hand, and, mtionailuits, on 
the other; and the reautt was to be a compromise. 

, With the wi4e sweap < 0 ! Moidem iconquost aitother 
oame kto the develqpaieat. Thjs Rooiam kw, which the 
, Motkai jurist found aX wprk in the .oonquesad Roman provinces 
and in law courts of iwhich they went to .school. It is to 
be rememberiejd that the Arab armies were not devastating 
hordes^ they recognized the need of kw and order wherever 
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iihey went, and it was the policy of their leaders to take over 
the administrative systems of the countries which they seized. 
Even the Arabic legal nomenclature shows evident signs of 
literal translation from Latin, and many Moslem principles can 
be traced to the Roman codes. One important development 
was plainly influenced by the liberty involved in the Responsa 
prtdetUium of Roman lawyers, and by the broad conception 
of the law of nature in the Edict of the Praetor. In its earhest 
stages Moslem law recognized in the judge a liberty of opinion 
(ra^y) whidi went beyond even that of the Responsa and became 
plain Muity, m the English sense, and one school (the Hanifite) 
established as a basis the right of preference (Mf^dn) even when 
the a^ogy of the code dictated otherwise; while another (the 
Malikite) used the term istisldh, “ a seeking of (general) benefit ” 
to the community, in a similar situation. But these develop- 
ments were bitterly contested, and the liberty of opinion was 
in the end narrowed down to a principle of analogy (qiyds), the 
nearest approach to which in Western law is legal fiction. 

It is necessary now to return to the first successors of Mahomet. 
“ For thirty years after my death/* he is said to have declared, 
“ my people will tread in my path (suma); thereafter will come 
kings and p)rinces.’* Tliis tradition crystallizes the later feeling 
of Islam. The first thirty years were a golden age; the centre of 
the state was the Prophet’s own city of Medina; the conditions 
of the state continued in close conformity to those of his own 
time. The study of tradition, i.e, of his usage, went hand in 
hand with the study of law. They were vital fimctions of the 
state, and it encouraged both. 

Then came the great debdde. The ancien rigime, a semi- 
monkish, theocratic empire, went down, and the Omayyad 
dynasty, kings and princes of the old Arab type, took i^s place 
(see Caliphate, B). The public life of the state was no longer 
deeply religious; the pious said that it was godless. Under 
these conditions law was indeed still needed; Imt it had to be 
opportunist. Its development went on, but became speculative. 
Ae study of tradition was nov;^ private, and its students were 
more and more the personally pious. There were, thus, two 
results. On the one hand, the framers of systems of canon 
law — as it now was — ^no longer lived in contact with reality; 
h3rpothetical and ideal structures were reared which could never 
stand the touch of the practical law-court. And on another, 
traditions and law, even this hypothetical kw, came to take 
separate roads. The interest of the students of tradition became 
the gathering of traditions for their own sake, going no farther 
than a striving to regulate each detail of life by some specific, 
concrete, prophetic dictum. They had no use for systems that 
went beyond the mere registering of these dicta. The feeling 
also became widespread that any system of government which 
did not simply reproduce the patriarchal form of Medina was 
of the world and the devil— ^ thing with which no religious man 
could have aught to do. At every turn he would have to peril 
his soul. 

Here we must place the transition of this law with which we 
have hitherto dealt from being the law of the land to being in 
essence a variety ol canon law. It was dways broader than any 
western secular law. It regulated all the aspects of Kfe— duty 
to God, to (me*s neighbour, to one’s selfy It was really a system 
of duties, ethical, legal, religious. It did not limit itseK to 
defining the forbidden {hardm)] but designated actions also as 
required (/ar^, todiih)^ recommended (manddby musUihM), 
indifferent (jiCiB, mubdlf), disliked (makruh). It played the 
part of, or rendered necessary, a religious director quite as much 
as a lawyer. And for a time at Medina it was really the law 
of the kmd. But frOm the Oma3ryad period on it has held the 
position of the canon law of the Roman Ghuroh in countries that 
will not recognize it and yet dare not imeriy reject it. It 
governs, fn one or other of its lour school, the private Uvn of 
'all pious Moslems, it regulates tome semi<^public relatioiishipe^ 
e.g. marriage, divorce, iwhlmtanoe; it oompete respect, if not 
acceptanoe, from the sMe; and 1 :^ its ideal standard the worid, 
fined with righteousness iy the Mahdi, will be ruled k the 
Moidezn mlBennium. 


The rise of the AbbasidB brought a ehange> but not a great 
one. They had iMromised a return to die oM religious attitudes^ 
and tbe promise was formally kept. But in substance they 
were as much as the Omayyads, and though the sUeg was 
outwardly on a pious footi^, and the religmus ?ieDrimePit> of 
the people was reacted, the old, absolute canon law was not 
restored. It was made possible for more theologians and 
lawyers to work with theetatc, but an iire^ndlal^ party i^tiS 
remained, and the situation was fixed as it is to this wy. It is 
true that the struggle to adapt sudi a single and detailed lystem 
to all the varying conditions, climates and times of the great 
empire was impossible; but the failure marked the "great rent 
in the supposed unity of Islam between the church and the 
worid, religion and law. 

Yet the Abbasids did, in their way, encourage leg^ sttfiBes, 
and under them processes and results, long pursued m private, 
became public. Almost within the first century of their dynasty 
the four legal schools, or rites, were foimed and the priadplas 
established which survive to this day. 

The first school to take definite form was the Hanifite, founded 
by Abfi Hanifa (d. 767b who left behind him a definite system and 
many enthusiastic pupun. He was a man of means, in touch with 
commercial, but not with practical legal life, a specufative or philo* 
sophical jurist. Being of non-Arab origin, tlic usage of Medina had 
so^ interest for him. He therefore used lew traditions, and pne- 
ferre 1 to go back to the Koran, and extract from It by reasoning tiie 
rulings which fitted his ideas. This he called the use of analogy 
{qivds ) ; but, in his hands, it became practically legal fiCtfon, me 
^plication of a law in some sense undreamed bV its first imposer. 
But he had another, and stUl freer instrument Thfi efioct of difier- 
cnces in local conditions had been early observed and admitted in 
general terms. AbQ Hanifa reduced it to a subjective formula. 
Under such conditions he claimed the fight of preference (istiksdn) of 
a ruling suited to the local needs, even when the strict analogy in- 
dicated otlicrwise. This met and meets with vehement protest 
V bon formally stated, but the usage of Islam has practically accepted 
it. His system, finally, was not devdoped through the cxigeficics 
of actual cases, but was worked out as a system of casuistry, though 
in a good sense. He tried, that is, to construct a iwstem of rutes to 
answer any conceivable question. After his death his pupils 
elaborated it still further, and accepted public office. The 'Aboftsids 
adopted his school, and threw their influence on its side; its philo- 
sophic bread^ and casnistic possibilities evidently commenaed it 
to them. Later, the Ottoman Turks also ademtod it, and it may 
be said to hold now a leadership among the four legal rites. Its 
influence has undoubtedly tended to broaden and humanise 
Moslem law 

Twenty-eight years after Abfi Hanifa, Malik ibn Anas, the fPonder 
of the M^ikite school, diod at Medina. In many points his situation 
was precisely opposite to that of Abfl Hanifa, and yet his rSsuIts 
were very similar. He was a woricing jurist, in practical touch with 
actual hie; he was !n the centre of the tradition of the usage of the 
Prophet, in the lino, one might say, of the apostolic succession. He, 
therefore, used traditions much more generally than did AbO Hoiilfa, 
and when he, under pressure, took refuge in opinion, he certainly 
felt that he, under his conditions, had a better right to do so than 
any outsider. But two of his principles marked a distinct advance 
and showed that he was no mere traditionaKst. For one, be laid 
down the conception of public advantage ' when a rute 

founded on even a valid analogy would work a general intury it was 
to be set aside; justice must not be ovofcome by logic. And, for 
the other, he laid stress on the cooception etf the agreement 
an idea which was to have indefinite importanoe in the future. 
When the surviving companions of the ^ophet, after his death, 
agreed upon any point as belonging to their store of traditioti and 
experience, therr ugreenwfnt was accepted as finad. In ihe firat 
instance they agreed that such had been the statement of the Prophet 
That easily passed over into en agreement that snCh wks the tree 
Moslem view, and finally into an aoceptanee bf the' principle tiiat the 
Moslem Church, when unanimous, could formulate tenth— practi- 
cally as in the canon of Vincent of Lfirins, Quad eempofy ^mod' nbiqm, 
quia ab emnftens. But stidh a broadly catholic jximbn was'ftiU in 
hit future, end for Malik, ^rtetio agreement tneant the agreement 
of Medina, though thereore eigns thathe permitted the MbO latitude 
to ofiier plaoes also, ft was a way of allowing tor teeiit oooditions 
rather than of reaching the voice of the CIraruh. His law book, the 
Muwa^*, the earliest In' our poteesalaii writtsn by the founder of 
a schoOt, has already been menttoned. It is a collectloti of^abowt 
seventeen hundred traditksis of juristic impcnrtance^ amaMd 
aeoording to subject, with m^Nsaded iwmarim on tlm usage iMlIsdm 
and on Iw own view of eoiCtt matter. 

80 far opfaiiott >and teoat oaege had fnfly hdhl thsfar own, and the 
OhilcSophlcOl jurist had been free to woSk out bte system, > The 
4 iflteenoe between the fsritedN of AbO LUtnlla< nnd'the of 
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Malik WEB not great; students attended the lectures of botiii and 
combiiied thoir systems. But a reaction now began, and the tradi- 
tionalist party hnaliy made itself felt. We have the inevitable 
rivalry between the rdstorical-empirical and the speculative-philo- 
sophical schools of jurisprudence, rendered all the more bitter in that 
the historical lawyers believed, iti this case, that they were defending 
a divine institution. There resulted, first, one of the most important 
schools, the Slihfihtc; secondly, an extremely literal school for which 
ash-Shafi'I did not go far enough, and which has now vanished; and 
thirdly, the Hanbalile school, still surviving in small numbers, more 
moderately traditional than the last. 

The school founded by ash-Shairi (d. 820), a pupil of Malik, came 
first in order of time. The others were really revolts against the 
mildness of his compromise. His characteristics wore a broad- 
minded, steady grasp of means and ends, a perception of what could 
and what could not be done, a willingness to admit all the tried 
priuci]iles in due balance, and, at one point especially, tlic insight 
of genius as to the possibihties of these principles. He laid great 
stress on tradition; a clear, authentic tradition he regarded as no less 
valid than the Koran itself. If the tradition was chronologically 
later than a Koranic passage and corrected that passage, he followed 
the tradition. But in this he was only regulating a fixed tendency. 
The Koran may be legardod theoretically as the first of all the 
sources of law and theology; practically its clear statements have 
been over-ridden in many cases. Most important of all, the principle 
of agreement [ijmS,') came finally with him to its full rights. The 
agreement of the Moslem peoples was to be the voice of God. “ My 
people," said a tradition from Mahomet, " will never agree in' an 
error." And so, over traditions and over the Koran itself, the 
agreement tacitly or explicitly ruled and rules. It stamps as 
authoritative that which the other principles lay down. At the 
head of each section of a Shaft 'Ite law book wc read, " The basis of 
this, before the agreement, is such and such." But with the aid of 
a principle of this breadth it was easy to reject the opinion which 
wa.s so objectionable to the traditionalist party. In its place he took 
analogy (qiyS.!i)f which, discreetly used, could serve almost the same 
purtiose. The Koranic passage or the tradition with which an 
analogy was suggested should, he taught, be examined to see if 
there was a reason clearly stated for the command. If so, that reason 
would give a basis for the analogy. Analogy based on the mechanical 
or external could not hold. 

The four bases thus laid down by ash-Shaftl — Koran; prophetic 
usage as expressed in traditions; analogy; agreement — have come 
to be accepted by all existing schools. This applies to all spheres 
of hfe, ethical, social, theological, legal, and it should never be for- 
gotten that the Koran is only one of the sources for Moslem faith 
and conduct. 

Few words are needed for the other, reactionarj' schools. One, 
now long extinct, was founded by a certain Da'Qd uz-Zahirl, " David 
the Litcralist," born three or four years before the death of ash- 
Shaii'i, and so called because he insisted upon an absolutely literal 
interpretation of his texts— Koran or tradition — without account 
of context or metaphor. In consequence he had to reject analogy, 
and limited agreement to that of the companions of Mahomet; the 
Church of Islam was to have no constructive authority. In one 
point he showed great sanity of judgment, namely in his rejection 
of the principle jutarc in verba wagistri, otherwise regnant in Islam. 
His school had long and interesting consequences, mostly theological, 
but is now extinct, and never took rank with tlic others. The Moslem 
world found his positions too impossible, and now no one swears to 
his words. The other, the ^lanbalite school, was founded by the 
scholars of Ahmad ibn Hanbal after his death in 885. He l^mself 
would never liave revolted against his master, ash- Shift 1, but it was 
soon felt that his system, so far as he had any, was in essential 
opposition. He had been no lawyer, but a theologian and a collector 
and student of traditions. All his life had been a protest again.s1 
speculation in divine things. Where the Koran and traditions were 
silont, he, too, had been silent. For this agnostic principle he had 
witnessed and suffered, and his staaiding with the people was that 
of a saint. Naturally, then, the last still existent school of tradi- 
tionalist protest was launched in his name. It minimizes agreement 
and analogy, is literal in its interpretations, and is now by far the 
smallest of the four surviving schools. Its external liistory is that 
of a testifying and violent miiwritv. 

Other men, such as Tabari, the mstorian and commentator, have 
had dreams that they, too, might join the Four Im&ms (see Imam) 
as founders of legal rites, but none has succeeded, llie Four remain 
the ultimate exponents of this canon law, and under the banner of 
one or other of them every Moslem must range himself. As there 
is a principle of unity in Islam, expressed in the alleged prophetic 
saying, " My people will never agree in an error," so there is a pnnciple 
of variety, also expressed ia-an alleged prophetic saying, " The efis- 
apeemenl of my people is a mercy from God." The four rites may 
difier upon many points, yet the adherents of one never dream of 
regarding the adherents of the others as outside the Church of Islam ; 
they are not " dissenters " in the^ English sense. God is merciful 
to his creatures, and gives thenaw much liberty of choice. Yet in 
practice this liberty is not great. The principle of swearing to the 
words of the master is a dead hand laid upon Islam. A man's legal 


rite is generally settled by the place and other conditions of his birth, 
aud after he has once acc^ted a rite, he must, if good and pious, 
follow it in all its details. Only the avowed sceptic or the recognized 
eccentric can be an eclectic. 

The geographical distribution of the rites is roughly as follows ; 
Moslems in Central Asia and northern India and the Turks every- 
where are Hanifttes; in Lower Egypt, Syria, southern India and the 
Malay Archipelago they are Shaft 'ites; in Upper Egypt and in north 
Africa, west of Egypt, they are Malikites; omy the Wahhabis {q.v.) 
in central Arabia are Hanlklites. But the will of the sovereign has 
also had a powerful influence and has frequently dictated the legal, 
as well as the theological, aihliations of his subjects. The Turks, for 
example, have thrown their weight almost everywhere on the 
Haninie side. Their policy is to appoint only Hanifite judges 
(see Cadi), although for private and personal questions they appoint 
and pay Muftis {a.v.) of the other rites. In other cases, with a ^pu- 
lation of mixed legal adherence, the government has been known to 
appoint judges of diflerent rites. 

The Shrite canon law is dealt with separately, but some mention 
of two outstanding sects is here in place. The Ibftdites (see Mahom- 
MBDAM Religion : Sects) have a system of canon law which in essen- 
tials 18 of older codification than that of any of the orthodox schools, 
going back to Abdallah ibn Ib&d himself, of the ftrst century of the 
Hijra (Hejira). Its basis is above all the Koran, then a sparing use 
of traditions, natural to their early origin, and finally the aipreement 
of their own learned men, again natural to an extreme dissenting 
sect, and it still rules the Ib&dite communities at Oman, Zanzibar 
and the Mzab in southern Algeria. At all these places they, the last 
descendants of the Kh 3 .rijites, hold severely apart, while the other 
Moslems shrink from them as heretics of the worst. Not nearly 
so far from ordinary Islam, but still of an extreme self-conscious 
Puritanism are the Wahh&bis. They are really panballtes. but 
apply the rules of that school with uncompromising, reforming 
energy. The doctrine of tlv agreement of the Church of Islam they 
reject; only that of the immediate companions of Mahomet is valid. 
The people of Mahomet can err and has erred ; each man must, on 
his own responsibility, draw his doctrine from the Koran and the 
traditions. Here they follow the Zahirites. 

All these schools of law administer a scheme of duties, which, 
as has already been remarked, comes nearest to the canon law 
of the Roman Church, and which for centuries has had only a 
partial connexion with the real legal systems of the Moslem 
peoples. Amcmg the Wahhabis and Ibadites alone is it the 
whole of law. Elsewhere, since the Omayyad period, its courts 
have been in great part pushed aside by others, and its scheme 
has come to be regarded as an expression of impossible theory, 
to be realized at best with the coming of the millennium. The 
causes and methods of this change call now for detailed notice. 

As Islam spread beyond the desert and the conditions in which 
the life of Mahomet and his companions had been cast, it came 
to regions, climates, customs, where the Arabian usages no 
longer held. Not only were the prescripts of Medina ill adapted 
to the new conditions; the new peoples had legal usages of their 
own to which they dung and which nothing could make them 
abandon. It was rather the Moslem leaders who were compelled to 
abandon their ideas and for the sake of the spread of Islam 
to accept and incorporate much that was diametrically opposed 
to the origi’-al legislation either of the Koran or of Mahomet’s 
recorded decisions. As in religion the faiths of the conquered 
peoples were thinly veneered with Moslem phrases, so in law 
there grew up a customary code (*adat) for each country, differing 
from every other, which often completely obscured and annulled 
the prescriptions of the canon law. The one was an ideal 
system, studied and praised by the pious learned; the other 
was the actual working of law in the courts. 

But besides the obstinate adherence of various peoples to 
their old paths, the will of individual rulers was a determining 
factor. When these ceased to be saints and students of divine 
things, and came to be worldly statesmen and opportunists, 
followers of their own objects and pleasures, no system could 
hold which set a limit to their authority. The Oriental ruler 
must rule and judge on his own initiative, and the schools of 
canon law tended to reduce everything to an academic fixedness. 
There thus arose a new and specific statute law, emanating from 
the sovereign. At first he judged in the gate as seemed good 
in his eyes and as was his right and duty (cf . “ court of oppreS' 
sions”; see Mahommedan Institutions); later, his will was 
codified as in the Turkic statute law (qawdnin) derived from 
various European codes. Thus there has grown up in almost 
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every Moslem <»untry at least two systems of courts, the one 
administering this canon law, and taking cognisance of private 
and family affairs, such as marriage, divorce, inheritance, its 
officials also giving rulings on purely personal religious questions, 
such as details of the ritual law, the law of oaths and vows, &c. ; 
the other, the true law courts of the land, administering codes 
based on local custom and the decrees of the local rulers. 

A rift almost as important entered the legal life of the Moslem 
lands on another side. Non-Moslem communities, settled in 
Moslem territory, have been uniformly permitted to administer 
and judge themselves according to their own customs and laws. 
Save when they come into direct contact and conflict with 
Moslems, they are left to themselves with a contemptuous 
tolerance. The origin of this attitude in Islam appears to be 
threefold : (i) The Islam of theory cannot conceive of a mixed 
state; it takes account, only, of a stale containing none but 
Moslems, and its ideal is that the whole world will, in the end, 
form such a state. In practice, then, Moslems try to shut their 
eyes to the existence of non-Moslems in their midst and make no 
provision for them until compelled. That a non-Moslem should 
have the same civil position as a Moslem is unthinkable, 
(ii) This, of course, produces an attitude of extreme contempt. 
The only citizens are Moslems and all others are to be looked down 
upon and left to themselves. What they do or think among 
themselves docs not matter; they are outside the ring-fence of 
Islam, (iii) A different, hut equally important, cause is the 
Moslem indolence. When the Arabs conquered, they knew that 
they must admi ister the conquered lands, and they, very 
wisely, sought help from the machinery which they found in 
operation. But besides the ordinary organization of the stiite, 
they found also various ecclesiastical organizations, Christian 
and Jewish, and to these they gave over the administration of 
the non-Moslem sections of the community, making their rabbis 
and bishops their responsible heads and the links of contact 
with the Moslem rulers. They, unquestionably, found the same 
method in use by the Byzantine government; but in Moslem 
bands it went so far as to make a number of little states {millet^ 
mild) within thestate and effectually to preclude the possibility of 
ever weld.ng all the inhabitants of the land into one corporate life. 

But this indolence, when applied to resident aliens, had conse- 
quences still more .serious, because external as well as internal. 
Following the same method of leaving the unbeliever to settle his 
affairs for himself, the European merchant, living and trading 
in the East, was put first by usage and finally by treaty under 
the jurisdiction and c'ontrol of his own consul. Thus there 
grew up the extra-territorial law of the capitulations and con- 
ventions, by which the sanctity of the person and housohold 
of an ambassador i.s extended to every European And this 
in turn, has reacted on the status of the non -Moslem subject 
races, and has come to be the indirect but chief support on 
which they lean. Through it, an element has developed which 
makes it practically impossible for a Moslem state to introduce 
legal changes even remotely affecting its non-Moslem population, 
alien or subject, without the consent of the European embassies. 
Any change may be upset by their refusal to accept it as incom- 
patible with the capitulations and conventions. The embassies 
have thus, as interpreters of a part, at least, of the constitution, 
come to hold a position remarkably, if absurdly, like that of 
the Supreme Court of the United States (see Young, Corps de 
droit Ottoman^ passim). 

There may be said, then, in short, to be three elements in 
the legal life of a Moslem state : the sacred and fixed canon 
law of Islam ; the civil law, based on the usages of the different 
peoples, Moslem and non-Moslem, and on statutes going back 
to the will of rulers ; the international law of the capitulations, 
with a contractual sanction of its own. The hope for the future 
in Islam, there can be little doubt, lies in the principle of the 
agreement of the Moslem people, with its conception of catholic 
unity, and its ability, through that unity, to make and abrogate 
laws. As the Moslem peoples advance, their law can, thus, 
advance with them, and the grasp of the dead hand of the canon 
law be gradually and legally released. 
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MAHOMMEDAN RELIGION. The Mahommedan religion is 
generally known as Islam — ^the name g^ven to it by Midiomet 
himself— and meaning the resigning or submitting oneself to 
God. The participle of the same Arabic verb, Muslim (in 
English usually spelt Moslem), is used for cne who professes this 
religion. The expression “ Mahommedan religion has arisen 
in the West probably from analogy with “ Christian religion,” 
but is not recognized as a proper cne by Moslem writers. Islam 
claims to be a divinely revealed religion given to the world by 
Mahomet, who was the last of a succession of inspired prophets. 
Its doctrine and practices arc to be found in (i) the Book of 
God — the Koran— which was sent down from the highest heaven 
to Gabriel in the lowest, who in turn revealed it in sections to 
Mahomet; (2) the collections of tradition (hadtth) containing the 
sayings and manner of life (sunna) of the Prophet; (3) the use 
of analogy (qiyds) as applied to (i) and (2); and (4) the universal 
consent (i/wd') of the believers. The worship of Islam consists 
in (i) the recital of the creed; (2) the recital of the ordained 
prayers ; (3) the fust during the month of Ramadhfln ; (4) alms- 
giving; (5) the hajj, the pilgrimage to Mecca. The theology of 
Islam fin Is its first public expression among the orthodox in 
the teaching of al-Ash arl (d. after 932), but had its real beginning 
among the sects that arose soon after the death of Mahomet. 

Islam is the latest of the so-called world-religions, and as 
several of the others were practised in Arabia at the time of 
Mahomet, and the Prophet undoubtedly borrowed some of his 
dc»ctrines and some of his practices from these, it iS necessary 
to enumerate them and to indicate the extent to which they 
prevailed in the Arabian world. 

Relations with Other Religions, — The religions practised in 
Arabia at the time of Mahomet were heathenism, Judaism, 
Christianity, and Zoroastriaiiism. 

I. Heathenism was the religion of the majority of the Arabs. In 
the cities of south Arabia it was a survival from the forips represented 
in the Sabaean, Miua^an and Himyaritic inscriptions of south Arabia 
(see Arabia: Antiquities), The more popular form current among 
the nomads is known very imperfectly from the remains of pre- 
Lslamic poetry and such works as the Kitdb ul-Asndm contained 
in YaqQt's geography, from Shahrastanl's work on the sects, and 
from the few references in classical writers. From these we have 
mo.stly names of local deitie.s (cf. J. Wellhauaen, Rests arabischen 
lieidentums, 2nd ed., I'ierlin, 1897) and ancient religious customs, 
which remained in part after the introduction of Islam (cf. W. 
Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, Edinburgh, 1889, and 
Kinship and Marriage tn Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1885). From 
these sources we learn that Arabian religion was a nature- worship 
associated with fetishism. Sun, moon and stars were worshipped, 
some tribes being devoted to the worship of special constellations. 
Certain stones, wells and trees were regarded as sacred and as con- 
taining a deity. Many (perhaps most) tribes had their own idols. 
Hobal was the chief god of the Ka‘ba in Mecca with its sacred stone, 
but round him were grouped a number of other tribal idols. It was 
against this association (shirk) ol gods that Mahomet inveighed in 
his attempt to unify the religion and polity of the Arabs. But there 
were features in this heathenism favourable to unity, and these 
Mahomet cither simply took over into Islam or adapted for his 
purpose. The popularity ot the Ka*ba in Mecca as a place of resort 
for worshippers from all parts of Arabia led Mahomet not only to 
institute tne hajj as a dufy, but also to take over the customs con- 
nected with the heathen worship of these visits, and later to make 
Mecca the qibla, t.e. the place to which his followers turned when 
they prfwea. The name of Allan, who seems to have been the god 
of the Koreish (cf. D. S. Margudouth, Mohammed, p. 19, London, 
1905)1 was accepted by Mahomet as the name of the one God^ though 
he abandoned the corresponding female deity Al-lftt. 

XVII. 14 
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2. Judaism had long been known in Arabia at iho time of the 
Pnjohet. Whether Hebrews settled in Arabia as early as the time 
of David (cf. K. Dozy, Die Issatliien zu Mecca, Leipzig, 1864), or 
not, is of little importance here as Ju<iaism cannot be said to have 
existed until the end of the 5th century n.c. The Selencid persecu- 
tions and the political troubles that end-M with the fall of icrusalem 
(a.d. 70) probably sent many jews to Arabia. In the 5th and 6th 
centuries the history of south Arabia and of Nejran is largely (bat 
of the strife between Jews ami Christians. In the north* west the 
Jews possessed Temft, Khailxar, Yathrib (Medina), Fadak, and other 
smaller settlemenls. In these they lived as self-contained com- 
munities, not seeking to proselytize but working at their trades, 
especially concerned with money and jewelry. Mahomet seems to 
have expected their help in his proclamation of monotheism, and his 
first qibta was Jerusalem. It was only when they refused to accept 
him as prophet that he turned in anger against them. They had, 
however, supplied him with much material from the Old Testament, 
and the stories of creation, the patriarchs and early kings and pro- 
phets occur continually in the Koran, told evidently as they ware 
recited by the commfm people and with many mistakes caused by 
hi.s own misunderstanding. 

3. Christimitv, though later than Judaism, had a sure footing 
in Arabia. It had suffered persecution in Nejran and had been 
supported in the south by the Abyssinian mvasioii.s. j'he kingdom 
of Hira was largely Christian; the same is true of the north Arabian 
tribes of Hakr and Taghlib, and ea.st of the Jordan and on the Syrian 
boundary as well as in YemUma Christianity had made progress. 
Pre-Islamic literature contains many allusions to the teaching ' and 
practices of Christianity. Of the time of its introduction little is 
known: little also of the form in which it was taught, save that it 
came from the Eastern Church and probably to a large extent 
through Monophvsite and Nestorian sects. Tradition says lliat 
Mahomet heard Christian preaching at the fair of IJkaz, and he 
probably heard more when Ik? conducted the caravans of Kliadija. 
Gospel stories derived apparently from uncanonical works, such as 
the Gospel of the Nativity, occur in the Koran. The asceticism of 
the monks attracted his admiration. A mi.staken notion of the 
Trinity was .sharplv attacked bv him It is curious that his followers 
in the earliest times were called bv the heathen Arabs, Sabians 

this being the name of a scrni-Chi istian sect. In tlie time of the 
Omayyads Christianity led to some of the earliest theological sects 
of Islam (see below). 

4. Zoroafiifitntism was known to the Arab tribes in the north-east, 
but does not seem to have exercised anv influence in Mecca or Medina 
except indirectly through Judaism m its angelology. As soon, 
however, as the armies of Ldam conquered MesopoUimia it began 
to penetrate the thought and practices of Islam (see beUnv). 

Sources of Author as wo have said, is founded on : 
(i) the Koran; (2) the tradition or rather the sunna (man’ er of 
Kfe of Mahomet) contained in the tradition (Hadith)\ (3) tjmd*; 
the universal agreement ; (4) (/iyds (analog)"). 

I. The Koratt ^ (properly Qur'an from qara'a to collect, or 
to read, recite) is the copy of an uncreated original preserved by 
God (see below), sent down from the seventh heaven to Gabriel 
in the .first heaven, and revealed to Mahomet in sections as 
occasion required. The.se revelations were rt*cited by the 
Prophet and in many rases written down at once, though from 
ii. 100 it would seem that this was not always the case. God 
is the speaker throughout the revelations. Jt s-.ems probable 
that the whole Koran was written in Mnhomers lifetime, but 
not brought together as a whole or arranged in order. 

A.s it exists now tlie Koran consists of ii.j cJu«]ibTs called sura^ 
(from sura, a row of bricks in a wall, a flej^ree or step). The first 
is tlie luftiha (oponim?), whicli occupies the place of the ].ord'H Prayer 
in Christianity, The otJicrs are arranged g< nernlly in order of 
length, the longest coming first, the shortest (oflen the earliest in 
^te) coming at the end. Certain grout)S, however, indicated by 
initial iinvow«'lU‘ > letters, seem to have lam kept together from the 
time of the Pn'plu'l. Al the head of each sura is a title, the place 
of its origin (Mecca or Medina) an<l the numlxT of its verses {avat) 
togeUier with the formula. “ In the name of God the Merciful, 
tlie Com|)assionate ” (except in sura fi). For liturgical purpof-es the 
whole book is divided into ()0 sections [ahsah) or into 30 divisions 
each su^ividecl into a numl>er of prostrations {ruk'a or 
Mjda). The origin of the collected and WTttten Koran is c'uc to 
Omar, who in the caliphate of Abu Bekr txiinted out that many 
posseaaors c)f suras were being slain in the battles oi Islam and tlieir 
propiTty lost, lliat Uiere w'a# a danger m this wav that mucli of the 
revelation might disapt^ear, and that men were uncertain whst was 
to be acccptiKl as genuine R'velation. Accordingly Zaid ibn ThAbit 
who had been .secretary to Mahomet, was commissioned to collect 
all he could find of thr revelation* His work seems to have been 
simply that of a collector. Helteems to have done his work ttor- 
ougnly and made a copy of the whole for Abu Bekr. The collection 

' See also Koran. 


was thus chi^y a private matter, and this copy passed after Abu 
Bekr'ii death into the handL of Dinar, and alter bis death to Haf^a, 
daughter of Omar, a widow of Mahomr't. in tlic caliphat c of Othman 
it was discovered that there were serious diflercnces between the 
readings of the Koran pos.sessed by th'* Syrian troops and those ol 
the Eastern soldiers, and Othman was urged to have a copy prejiared 
which should be authoritative for the Moslem world. H . appointed 
Zaiil ibn 'J'habit and three members of the tribe of Korcish fQuraish) 
to do the work. Each of these made p, copy of Abu bekr's cmection, 
carefully preserving Koreisintc forms of words. How far the text 
was amended by th^ help of other copies is doubtful; in any case the 
mode of procedure was undoubtedly very conservative. The four 
similar manuscripts were sent, one each to Medina, Cufa (Kufa), 
Basra and Damascus, and an order was issued that all differing 
copies should be destroyed. In spite of the personal unpopularity 
of Otiiman this recension was adopted by tho Moslem world and 
remains the only standard text. A lew variant readings and difJer- 
enct!R of order of the suras in thc‘ collections of Ubay ibn Ka'b and 
of Ibn Ma.s'rid were, however, known to later commentators. The 
only variants after the time of Othman were owing to different 
possible ways of pronouncing the consonantal text These are 
usually of little importance for the meaning. As the text is now 
always vowellcd, variations are found in the vowels of different 
coptes, and the opinions of seven leading " readers are regarded 
as wotihy of respect by comment.ators (see Th. Nolclekc, Geschichte 
des Qordns, pp. 279 seq., Gottingen, i860). Various characteristics 
enable one to establish with more or less certainty the relative 
chronological order of the suras in the Koran, at any rate so far as 
to jilacc them in the first or .second Meccan period or that of Medina. 
The form of the sentences is a guide, for the earlM*st parts are usually 
written in the saf form (see Auabia : Literature). The expressions 
usid also help; thus the “ O ye piopJe " of the Meccan period is 
replaced in the Medina swras by " O ye who believe." The oaths 
in th(‘ first Meccan period ate longer, in the second 1 orter, and arc 
absent in the Medinan. In the earliest period the style i.s more ele- 
vated and passionate. Occasionally the time of origin is determmed 
by relerence to historical events. In accordance with such principles 
of criticism two leading scholars, Noldeke {loc. ut.) and H. Gnmme 
(in his Mohammed Zweiter Tcil. Einleitun^ in den Koran. System der 
koranischen Theologie, Mimster, 1895) liave arranged the suras as 
follows : — 


NoumKE. 

Mecca. 
ist to 5th yr. (a) . 


5th and 6th yr. {h ) . 

7U1 yr. to Flight (c). 

Medina. 

Grimme. 

Mecca . (1). 


Order of Suras tn Koran, 


q6. 74, 111. 106. 108. T04. 107. 102. 105. 92. 90. 
0*1 • 0.^* 07* 86. 91. 80. 68, 87. 95. 103, 85. 73. 

101. 09. 82. 81. 53. 84. 100. 79. 77. 78. 88. 89. 
75. 83. O9. 51. 52. 5O. 70. 55. 112. 109. 11^. 
II4. 1 . 

54 - ^ 7 - 71 - 76. 44- 20. 26. 15. 19. 38. 36, 43. 

72. 67. 23. 21. 25. 17. 27. 18. 

32. 41. 45. 16. 30. 11. 14 12. 40. 28. 59. 29. 31. 

42. 10. 34. 35. 7. 46. 6. 13. 

2. 98. 64. 62. 8. 47. 3. Oi. 57. 4. 65. 59. 33. 63. 24. 
58. 22. 48. 60 . 60. 110. 49. 9. 5. 

^ In old saj" form : 111. 107. 106. 105. 104. 10^. 

102. loj. 100. 90 . 108. 96. 95. 94. 93. 92. 01. 


90. 89. 88. 86. 85. 84. 83. 82.£ i . 80. 70. 78. 
77 - 7 ± 75 ’ 7 ^- "70- 69. 68. 114. 113. 56. 55.' 
54 ' 5 ^‘ 52 * 51 - 50. 13. 22. 14. 

(2). In loosened saf fonu : 46. 72. 45. 44. 41. 97. 40, 
J9- .^8. 37. 30. 35. 34. 32. 31. 67. 30. 29. 28. 
27. 20. 71. 25. 20. 23. 43. 21. IQ. I. 42.71. 17. 
Medina. 13. 12. 11 10.^. 6. 98. (112. 109). 


From the Flight to ^ 62. 47 and some interpolations 

Badr. in Meccan suras. 

From Badr to Ohod 8. 24. 59. 

From Ohod to cap- 3. 29, 4. 57. 64. 61. 60. 58. 65. 33. 63, 49. 

tuTo of Mecca. iio. 48. 66. g,-j54. 

After capture of Mwea, 


On the supposition that the arrangements given above are 
at anv rate approximately correct, it is possible to trace a certain 
development in the teaching of the Koran on some 
of the chief dogmas. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that orthodcfx Islam recognizes the Koran as the work 
not of Mahomet but of God. Yet Moslem theologians recognize 
that some revelations are inconsistent with others, and so have 
developed the doctrine of nisikh and mansHkk (** abrogating ” 
and ** abrogated ”), whereby it is taught that in certain definite 
case's a later revelation supersedes an earlier. A critical study 
of the Koran shows in the earlier revelations the marks of a 
reflective mind trained under the infiuenoe of Arabian education 


^ Underlined = with Interpolations. 
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and stirred by an acquaintance (somewhat imperfect) with 
Judaism and Christianity. The later revelations seem to be 
influenced by the how dominant position of the Prophet and a 
de^re after the capture of Mecca to incorporate such heathen 
religious ceremonies as are national. God is one and universal 
from the bcginn!r^. Ilis unity is emphasized as against the 
mistaken conception of the Christian Trinity. At first his 
might is taught by the name Rabb (Lord) which is generally 
used with an attribute as “ the highest l^rd/’ “ Lord of the 
worlds/’ Lord of men/’ “ Lord of heaven and earth/’ “ Lord 
of the East and West,” or ” our Lord.” Then he is identified 
witli the god Allah (see above) and the first part of the later 
Moslem creed is announced — la ilaha ilMlaha, “ there is no 
god but Allah.” But ever}^ act of creation is a proof not only 
of God’s power but also of his beneficence (xiv. 37), and so he 
becomes known as ar-Rahmdn^ “ the Cx)mpassionate.” 'J'he 
attributes of God may all be arranged in the three classes of 
his power, unity and goodness. They are expressed by the 
ninety-nine “ beautiful names ” applied to him in the Koran 
(see E. H. Palmer, The Quran in “ Sacred Books of the East,” 
vol. vi., Introd. pp. 67-68, Oxford, 1880). In the Medina period 
of Mahomet’s life the nature of God is not so clear, and the 
desCTiption of it varies according to the moods of the Prophet. 

Beside God are two other uncreated beings : (1) the original 
of the Koran, the ” mother of the Book ” (xliii. 3) on a ” preserved 
tablet ” {lauh tnahfuz) (Ixxxv. 22), in accordance with 
^ ** which God acts, and (2) the throne (burst) (ii. 256). 
When the heavens are created, God sits on his throne in the 
seventh heaven; around him are angels, pure, sexless beings, 
some of whom bear the throne, while some are engaged in praising 
him continually. They arc also his messengers and are sent to 
fight with the believers against the heathen. Some are the 
^guardian angels of men, others arc the watchmen of hell. Mediate 
beings between God and man are the ” word ” (amr) and from 
it the “ .spirit ” (ruh) or ” holy spirit ” (ruh ul-qudus). Another 
manifestation of God to the believers only is the ” glory ” 
(sakina). 

God created the world in six days according to the plan of the 
Book. Each new life was created by God’s breathing into it a 
soul. The duality of soul and body is maintained. 
coBtaoiagy. ^ ^ impulse. The bad 

impulse which was latent in Adam was roused to action by Satan 
(Iblis). Adam by his fall lost the grace of God, which was restored 
lo him solely by tbe gracious choice of God. Between men and 
angels in their nature are the genii (jinn) male and female, in- 
habitants of desert places, created from smokeless fire, l^hey 
had been accustomed to spy round heaven, but in Mahomet’s 
time could learn no more of its secrets. Some of them were 
converted by the Prophet’s teaching. Lowest of creation in his 
estate is Satan (Shaitan), who was an angel but was expelled from 
heaven because he refused to worship Adam at his Lord’s com- 
mand. God has revealed himself to man by (i) writing (kii&b), 
and (2) prophets. As he had given to the Jews the Law (Taurdi) 
and to the Christians the Gospel (JnjU) so he revealed to Mahomet 
the Koran (Qur an, known also by other names, e.g. al-Furqan, 
TafsU, &c.), each single revelation being called an aya. With his 
revelation God has also sent an apostle or prophet to each people. 
Several of these are mentioned in the Koran, Moses the prophet 
of the Jews, Jesus (Isd) that of the Christians. Mahomet is not 
only the apostle of the Moslems but the “ seal of the prophets,” 
the final member of the class. His mission at first was to 
warn men of imminent judgment. Later he became more of a 
teacher. At first he seems to have relied for the salvation of men 
on his natural faculties, but later announced the doctrine of God’s 
election. The ethics of the Koran are based on belief {intdn) and 
good works, the latter alone occurring in the early 
JBihiBB* Jfeccan suras. Fear of the judgment of God was a 
motive of action; this is followed by repentance and turning to 
God. A complete surrender to God^s will (isldm) is the necessary 
ccMldition of religious life and k expressed in the phrase so com- 
mon in everyday speech among the Moslems— iwj/wMoA, “ if 
God wffl.” God has full power to nvetlook evil deeds if he will. 


Unbelievers can acquire no merit, however moral their actions. 
A short account of the chief ethical requirements of the Kor^ fs 
given in xvii. 23-40 - 

“ Put not God with other gods, Or thou wilt sit despised and 
forsaken. Thy Lord has decreed tliat yv shall wot serve other than 
Him; and kindness to one's parents, Whether one or both of them 
reach old ago with thee, ana say not to them, ‘ Fie,* and do mot 
grumble at them, but speak to them a generous speech. And lower 
to them the wing of humility out of compassion, and Bay, * O Lord f 
have compassion on them as tliey brought me up when I was little I* 
Your Lord knows lx‘st what is in your souls if ye be right^us, wnd, 
verily, He is forgiving unto those who come back penitent. 

“ And give thy kinsman his due and the poor and the non of the 
road; and waste not wastcfully, for the wasteful were ever the 
devil's brothers, and the devil is ever ungrateful to his Lord. 

“But if thou dost turn away from them to seek after mercy from 
fiiy Loni, which thou hopcst for, then speak to them an easy speech. 

“ Make not thy hand fettered to thy neck, nor yet spread it out 
quite open, lest thou Sliouldcst have to sit down blanmd and 
straightened in means. Verily, thy Lord spreads out preyvislon 
to whomsoever He will or He doles it out. Verily, He is ever well 
aware of and sees His servants. 

“ And slay not your children for fear of poverty'; we win provide 
for them ; beware ' for to slay them Is ever a great sin. 

“ And draw not near to fornication ; verily, it is ever an abomfnia- 
tion, and evil is the way therecyf. 

“ And slay not the soul that CJod has forbidden yoti, except for just 
cause; for he who is slain unjustly we have given his next of kin 
authority ; yet let him not exceed in slaying; verily, he is ever hel))ed. 

“ And draw not near to the wealth of the orphan, save to improve 
it, until he reaches tlic ago of puberty, and fulfil your compacts; 
verily, a compact is ever enquire of. 

“ And full measure when ye measure out, and weigh wil!h a 
right balance; that is better and a fairer determination. 

“ And do not pursue tlwit of which thou hast no knowledge; verily, 
tlic liearing, the sight and the heart, all of these shall be cnqu'ire<l of. 

“ And walk not on the earth proudly; verily, thOu canst not deavc 
the earth, and thou shalt not teach the mountains in height. 

“ All this is ever evil in the sight rtf your Lord and abhorred." 

(£. H. Palmer's translation.) 

The eschatology of the Koran is e.speciaMy pirommerit in its 
earlier parts. The resurrection, last judgment, patadise and hell 
are all described. At death the body again becomes 
earth, while the soul sinks into a state of sleep or 
unconsciousness. At a time decided, known as ” the hour ” 
(as-Sa*a), ” the day of resurrection ” (yaum ” day 

of judgment ” (yaum^ud-din), &c., an angel will call or 'Will sound 
a trumpet, the earth will be broken up, and the soul will rejoin 
the body. God will appear on hk throne with angels. The great 
book will be opened, and a Ikt of his deeds will be given to every 
man, to the good m his right hand, to the evil in his left (m^ 69). 
A balance will be used to weigh the deeds. The jinn will testify 
against the idolaters. The righteous will then obtain eternal 
peace and joy in the garden (al-janna) and the wicked will be 
cast into the fiery ditch (Jahannam), where pains of body and of 
soul are united. 

2. The Tradition.-— The revelation of God is twofold— in a 
writing and by a prophet. The former was contained in the 
Koran, the latter was known from the actions of Mahomet in the 
different Circumstances of life. The manner of life of the Prophet 
(sunna) was contained in the tradition (al-hadiih). The infor- 
mation required was at first naturally obtained by word of mouth 
from the companions and helpers of Mahomet, llbese in turn 
bequeathed their information to their younger companions, who 
quoted traditions and gave decisions in their names. 

For long these traditions circulated omlly, the authority Of each 
depending on tlie person who first gave it and the reliability of the 
chain {tsndd) of men Who had passed it on from him. At first this 
tradition was regarded as explanatory of, or at the mo t suirple- 
mentary to, the teaching of the Korah. Early Moslem tesrchers 
pointed to the Jews as having two law-books — the Tauvdt and the 
-while Islam had only one— the Koran. But opinion 
changed, the value of tradition as an independent revelation came 
to more highly esteemed until at last it was seriously dlscmwed 
whether a tradition might not abrogate a passage of the K<nafi 
with which it was at variance. The writing Of traditlotti was at 
first strongly discouraged, and for more than a century the stories 
of the Prophet's conduct passed from mouth to mouth. Had all 
the narrators been pious men, this might have been tolerable, but 
this was not the case. Tlie Omayyad dynasty was not a pious 
one. Men who were not religious but v/ished to appear so invented 
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“*• sectarians did not 
hesitote to adopt the same means ot spreading their own teachine 

^st^y to the fact that forged traditions were 
^ ^ rehgious opinion was confused thereby. The 
r 14 V authoritative collection seems to have been 

leit oy ^e one pious Omayyad caliph, Omar II. (717-720), who is 
win to have ordered Ibn Shihab uz-/uhrl to make such a collection. 
Ot this work, if it was carried out, we know npthing further. It was, 
however, by a man lx)m during this reign that the first systematic 
collection of traditions was made -tlie Muwatia' of Malik ibn Anas 
Yet this work is not a book of tradition in the religious sense. 
It is really a corpus juris and not a complete one. The object of 
Malik was simjily to record every tradition that had been u.sed to 
give effect to a legal decision. The work of sifting the vast ma.ss 
of traditions and arranging them according to their relation to the 
different parts of religious life and practice was first undertaken in 
the jrd century of Islam (a.d. In this century all the six 

collections afterwards regarded as canoriical by the Sunnites (ortho- 
dox) were made. By this time an immen.se number of traditions 
was in circulation. Biikhtiri in the course of sixteen years' journey- 
ing through Moslem lands collected ooo.ckk), and of these included 
7275 (or, lowing for repetitions, ^ckio) in his work. The six collec- 
tions of tradition received by the Sunnites as authoritative are: 
(i) The Kitah ul j&mt us-Sahih of Bukhari (g.v.) (810-870). This is 
the most respected throughout the Moslem world and most carefully 
compiled (ed. L. Krehl and T. W. Juynboll, Leiden, 1862 — and 
frequently in the East; also with many commentaries. French 
translation by O. Houdasand W. Marcais, Paris, 1903 .sqq,). (ii) The 
Sahih of Muslim (817 -875) with an introduction on Uie science of 
tradition (ed. Calcutta, 1849, &c.). (iii) The Kiiah us Sunan of 
Abu Dii'ud (817-888) (cd, Cairo, 1803, Lucknow, 1888, Delhi, 1890). 
(iv) The Jdmi‘ us-Sakih of Tirmidhl {(j.v.). (v) The Kiidb us-Sunan 

of NasA'i (83 o-c)’i 5) (ed. Cairo, 1894). (vi) The Kitdb us-Sunan of 
Ibn Maja (824-860) (ed. Delhi, 1805 and 1889). The last four arc 
not held in the .same repute as the first two. 


3. Ijma is the univcr.sal consent which is held to justify 
practices or beliefs, although they are not warranted by the 
Koran or tradition, and may be inconsistent with the apparent 
teaching of one or both of these. These beliefs and practices, 
which had often come from the pre-Islamic customs of those 
who had become believers, seem to have e.scapcd notice imiil 
the Abbasid period. They were too deeply rooted in the lives 
of men to he abolished. It became neces.sary either to find a 
tradition to abrogate the earlier forliiclding one, or to acknowledge 
that tjma is higher than the tradition. 'J’he former expedient 
was resorted to by some later theologians (e.g. Nawawl) by a 
fiction that such a tradition existed though it was not found now 
in writing. But in earlier times some (as Ibn Qutaiba) had 
adopted the latter alternative, saying that the truth can he 
derived much earlier from the ijnia than from the tradition, 
because it is not open to the same chances of corruption in its 
transmission as the latter. Tradition itself was found to confirm 
this view, for the Prophet is related to have said, “ My people 
does not agree to an error.” 

But ijmd* itself ha.s been used in different senses : (i) The ijmd' 
of Medina was u.sed to indicate the authority coming from the prac- 
tices of the people of Medina (see below), (ii) 1’he tjmd'oi the whole 
community of Moslems is that most commonly recognized. It was 
used to support fealty to the Abbasid dynasty. By it the six liooks 
of tradition mentioned above are recognized as authoritative, and 
it is the justification of the conception of Mahomet as superhuman, 
(iii) Some of the more thoughtful theologians recognize only the tjmd' 
of the doctors or the teachers of Islam (the mujtahidun) , these being 
restricted by the orthodox to the first few generations after Mahomet, 
while the Shi'ites allow the existence of such up to the present 
time. 


4. The fourth basis of Islam is giyas, i.e. analogy. It is that 
process by which a belief or practice is justified on the ground 
of something similar but not identical in the Koran, the tradition 
or ijma. Originally it seems to have been instituted as a check 
upon the use of private opinion {ra'y) in the teaching of doctrine. 
The extent to which it may be used is a subject of much 
discussion among theologians. Some would apply it only to a 
** material similarity,” otliqr.s to similarity of motive or cause as 
well. 

Warship and Riiud.— -The acts of worship required by Islam 
are five in number ; (i) the recital of the creed ; (ii) observance 
of the five daily prayers ; (iii)®ihe fast in the month of Ramu" 
dhan ; (iv) giving of the legal alms ; (v) the pilgrimage to 
Meccaj 


i. The creed is belief — " la ilaha illa-llahu, Muhammad rasQl 
allahi,” ” there is no god but God (Allah), Mahomet is the apostle 
of God.” It is required that this shall be recited at least 

once in a lifetime aloud, correctly, with full understand- 

ing of its meaning and with heartfelt belief in its truth. It is to be 

professed without hesitation at any time until death. 

ii. Every man who professes l^m is required in ordinary life 
to pray five times in each day. In the Koran these prayers are 
commanded, though four only are mentioned, " Where- - 
fore glorify God, when the evening overtaketh you, and 

when ye rise in the morning, and unto Him be praise in Heaven and 
earth; and in the evening and when ye rest at noon ” (::::x. 10-17), 
but commentators say the ” evening ” includes the sunset ...nd after 
sunset. The five times therefore are : (i) Dawn or just before sunrise, 
(2) just after noon, (3) before sunset, (4) just after sunset, and (3) just 
after the day has closed. Tradition decides withm what limits the 
recitals may be delayed without impairing their validity. Prayer is 
preceded by the lesser ablution [wadu) consisting in the washing of 
face, hands (to the elbows) and feet m prescribed manner. Com- 
pileie washing of the body [ghusl) is required only after legal pollu- 
tion. In prayer the worshipper faces the qibla (direction of prayer), 
which was at first Jerusalem, but was changed by the Prophet to 
Mecca. In a mosque the qihla is indicated by a niche {mikrab) in 
one of the walls. ITie prayers consist of prescribed ejaculations, 
petitions, and the recital ol parts of the Koran, always including 
the first 5urfl, accompanied by prostrations of the body. Detailed 
physical positions are prescribed for each part of the worship ; these 
vary slightly in the four orthodox schools (see below). On a journey, 
in time of war or in other special circumstances, the set form of 
prayers may be modified in accordance with appointed rules. Besides 
these private prayers, there is the prayer of the assembly, which is 
observed on a E'riday {yaum ul-janVa^ " the day of assembly ” ) in a 
mosque, and is usually accompanied by an address or declamation 
{khutha) delivered from a step of the pulpit (minbar). Special 
prayers are also prescribed for certain occasions, as on the eciipse of 
the .sun or the moon, &c. Among the Sutis .special attention is 
given to informal prayer, con.sisting cliiefly in the continual repetition 
of the name of God (dhihr) (.see Sufi'ism). 1‘his is .still a character- 
istic of .some of the dervish {(j.v.) communities, 

hi. The command to fast begins with the words, " O ye who 
lielieve ! There is prescribed for you the fast, as it was prescribed 
for those before you." The cx}>res.sion ” those before 
you ” has been taken to reler to the Jews, who fasted on rattiag, 
the day of atonement, but more probably refers to the long fast of 
thirty six days observed by the Eastern Christians. In the passage 
of the Koran referred to (li. 179 181) Moslems are required to fast 
during the month of Kamadhan, " wherein the Koran was revealed,” 
but if one is on a journey or sick he may fast " another number of 
days,” and if he is able to fast and does not, " he may redeem it 
by feeding a poor man,” but ” if ye fast, it is better for you.” This 
fast was probably instituted in the second year at Medina. At that 
time the corrected lunar year was in use and Kamadhan, the ninth 
month, was always in the winter. A few years later Mahomet 
decreed the use of the uncorrected lunar year, which remains the 
standard ol time for the Moslem world, so that the month of fasting 
now occurs at all seasons of the year in turn. The fast is severe, and 
means entire abstinence from food and drink from sunrise to sunset 
each day of the month. The fast is associated with the .statement 
that in this month God .sent down the Koran from the seventh heaven 


to Gabriel in the lowest that il might be revealed to the Prophet 

iv. Alms are of two kinds : (i) the legal and determined 
{zahat), and (2) voluntary {sadaqdt). The former were given in 
cattle, grain, fruit, merchandise and money once a year 
after a year's possession. For cattle a somewhat 
elaborate scale is adopted. Of grain and fruit a tenth is given il 
watered by rain, a twentieth if the result of irrigation. Of the 
value of merchandise and of money a fortieth is prescribed. In the 
early days of Islam the alms were collected by officials and used for 
the building of mosques and .similar religious purposes. At the 
present time the carrying out of these prescriptions is left to the 
conscience of the believers, who pay the alms to any needy fellow- 
Moslem. A good example of a sadaqd is found in a gift to an un- 
believer (see C. M. Doughty, Arabia deseria, i. 44O, ii. 278, Cambridge, 
t888), 

V. The fifth religious duty of the Moslem is the pilgrimage {hajj) 
to Mecca, which should be performed once by every Moslem ” if he 
is able,” that is if he can provide or obtain the means to . 
support himself on pilgrimage and his family during his ^ 
ab.scnce, and if he is physically capable. The pilgrimage is made at 
one lime oi the (Moslem) year, namely, from the 7th to the loth 
of the month Dhu’l-Hijja. For the arrangements for the journey 
from various countries to Mecca see Caravan. When the pilgrim 
arrives within five or six miles of the holy city ho puts off his ordinary 
dress after ablution and prayer, and puts on the two seamless wrap- 
pers which form the dress of the pilgrim (the ihrdm), who goes with- 
out head-covering or boots or shoes. He must not shave at all, or 
trim the nails or anou^t the head during the ceremonial period. 
The chief parts of the ceremonial are the visit to the sacred mosque 
masjld ul-hardm), the kissing of the black stone the compassing of 
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the KaHsa (the Tawdf) seven times, three times running, four times 
slowly, the visit to the Maq&m Ibrahim, the ascent of Mount 
and running from it to Mount Marwa seven times, the run to Mount 
*Araf&t, hearing a sermon, and going to Muzdalifa, where he stays the 
mght, the throwing of stones at the three pillars in Minft on the great 
feast day, and the offering of sacrihce there (for the localities sec 
Mecca) . After the accomplishment of these ceremonies the ordinary 
dress is resumed, the pilgrimage is finished, but the pilgrim usually 
remains another three days in Mecca, then visits Medina to pay his 
respects to the tomb of Mahomet., Beside the hajj (great pilgrimage) 
Islam also recognizes the merit of the 'utnra (or lesser pilgrimage), 
i.e. a religious visit to Mecca at any time accompanied by most of 
the ceremonies of the hajj. 

The ceremonies of the hajj have been described by several European 
travellers who have witnessed them, such as J. L. Burckhardt in 
1814, Sir Richard Burton in 1853 (see bibliography to Mecca). A 
concise account of them is given in T. P. Hughes, Notes on Muham- 
madanism (3rd ed., London, 1894). Details in vol. i. of Bukhari's 
traditions (Houdas and Marcais's French translation, i. 493-5O7). 

The Development of Islam . — The battle of SilTln (657) between 
*A 1 T and Moawiya was the occasion of the first breach in the 
unity of Islam, and the results remain to this day. The occasion 
was in the first case political, but politics were at that time too 
intimately connected with religion to be considered apart from it. 
After the battle (sec Caliphate) ‘All was practically compelled 
to submit his claims to arbitration, whereupon a number of his 
supporters broke away from him, saying that there should have 
been no appeal save to the Book of God. These men were for 
the most part country Arabs, and, inspired by the free spirit of 
the desert, were democratic, claiming that the caliph should be 
elected by the whole community from any family (and not from 
the Koreish alone), and that the caliph might be deposed for sin. 
A few extremists were republicans and would do without a 
caliph altogether. The whole party was known as the Kharijites 
(Kharijiyya or Khawarij). The Moslems who disagreed with 
them were regarded by them as renegades and were to be put to 
death. They were soon divided into extremists and moderates. 
The former put to death the children of unbelievers and refused 
to hold intercourse in daily life with unbelievers. The nioderates, 
who came to be known as ibadites (from their leader ‘Abdallah 
ibn ‘Ibad), would allow the children of unbelievers to grow up, 
and would then deal with them according to their choice. In 
ordinary life they would mix with all men, but marriage with 
other Moslems outside their own ranks was forbidden. These still 
remain in Oman, parts of Algeria and East Africa. 

Another party, consisting mainly of city Arabs infected with 
Persian ideas as to the divinity of the ruler, clung to All with 
inconvenient affection. They regarded All and his descendants 
as the only legitimate caliphs, and came to be known as Shi'ites 
{g.v.). They remain to-day the largest part of Islam outside 
orthodoxy. During the Omayyad caliphate (661-750) there 
were three centres of religious thought and influence; students 
and teachers often pas.sed from one to the other, thus making 
universal the teachings which in their origin were due to local 
circumstances. These centres were Damascus (the seat of the 
caliphate), Medina and the East (Irak, &c.). In Damascus the 
court was worldly and indifferent to the interests of Islam. The 
early Omayyads were distinguished for their striving after 
dominion {midk). Instead of attempting to propagate Islam, 
they tolerated other religions and favoured Christians who were 
distinguished as poets (^.g. Akhtal) or officials (John of Damascus), 
or men likely to be of use to them in any way. ihe doctrines 
of Christianity began to influence even serious Moslems and to 
affect their way of stating Moslem belief. John of Damascus 
(d. before 767), the Greek theologian, and his pupil, Theodorus 
Aburara (d. 826), have written controversial works on Islam, 
from which it seem s’ probable that disputations on subjects per- 
taining to religitin were held between Christians and Moslems. 
Two schools of heretical Moslem sects arose under these 
ences — that of the Murjiites and that of the Qadantes. The 
Murjiites (“ postponers ”) were so called because they postponed 
the judgment of human actions until the Day of Judgment. In 
politics they accepted the Omayyads as de facto rulers, «nc e they 
were Moslems, and left the judgment of their actions to God. ^ 
theologians they taught that religion consists in belief {im&n) m 


the unity of God and in his apostle, and in that alone; conse- 
quently no one who held this faith would perish eternally, thou^ 
he had been a sinner. This was opposed to the Khftrijite 
doctrine that the unrepentant sinner would perish eternally, 
even though he had professed Islam. 

The Qadarites were concerned with the doctrine erf pre- 
destination and free-will. So long as Moslems were fighting the 
battles of Islam they naturally paid most attention to those 
revelations which laid stress on the absolute determination of a 
man’s destiny by God. They fought with great bravery l^cause 
they believed that God had foreordained their death or life and 
they could not escape His will. In the quieter realm of town and 
court life and in their disputations with Christians they were 
called upon to reconcile this belief with the appeals made in the 
Koran to man’s own self-determination to good, to courage, &c. 
Mahomet was not a systematic theologian and had done nothing 
to help them. The Qadarites declared that man had power over 
his own actions. But the teaching of predestination had gained 
too great a hold on Moslems to be thus displaced. The teaching 
of the Qadarites was held to be heresy, and one of its first pro- 
fessors, Ma bad ul-Juhanl, was put to death in 699.^ During 
this period Medina was the home of tradition. Those who had 
been in closest relation with the Trophet dwelt there. The very 
people of the city derived a certain splendour and authority 
from the fact that Mahomet had lived and was buried there, 
k'rec thought in religion had little chance of arising, less of ex- 
pressing it.self, in the holy city. But the Koran was diligently 
studied, traditions were collected (and invented) though not yet 
written in books, and innovation {bid a) was resolutely avoided. 
At the same time it really did contribute a new element to 
religious practice, for the custom see above) of Medina 

gained a cei tain authority even in Syria and the East. 

In the East, on the other hand, there was more mental activity, 
and the religious teachers who came from Medina hud to be pre- 
pared to meet with many questions. The wits of the Moslems 
were sharpened by daily contact with Christians, Buddhists, 
Manichaeans and Zoroastrians. Hasan ul-BasrI (q.v.), who has 
been claimed as one of the first mystics, also as one of the first 
.systematic theologians of Islam, was remarkable alike for his 
personal pie y and his orthodoxy. Yet it was among his pupils 
that the great rationalist movement originated. Its founder was 
Wasil ibn ‘Ata, who separated himself (whence his followers 
were called Motazilites, strictly Mu'tazilites, “ Separatists ”) 
from his teacher and founded a school which became numerous 
and influential. The Mu'tazilites objected to the attributes 
of God being considered in any way as entities beside God; they 
explained away the anthropomorphisms usbd in speaking of the 
deity * they regarded the Koran as created and as a product of 
Mahomet writing under the divine influence. Briefly, they 
asserted the supremacy of reason (aql) as distinct from faith 
received by tradition {naql). They also called themselves the 
people of iustiee and unity ” (AU ul-adl wat-tauhU). Such a 
faith as this naturally found favour rather with the thinkmg 
classes than with the uneducated multitude, and so went through 
many vicissitudes. At the time of its appearance and until the 
reign of Ma'mun its adherents were persecuted as heretics. After 
di-scussions among the theologians Ma'mun took the decidrf 
step of proclaiming that the Koran was created, and that a behef 
in this dogma was necessary. Other Mu'tazilite doctrmes were 
proclaimed later. Mu'tazilites were appointed to official posts, 
and an inquisition {mihna) was appointed to enforce behef in their 
doctrines. This movement was strongly opposed by the orthodox 
and especially by Ahmad ibn Hanbal (?.».). By him the founding 
of theology on reason was rejected, and he suffered persecution 
for his faith (see W. N. Patton, Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna, 
Leiden, 1897). Mu'tazilism retained its sway until 849, when 
the caliph Motawakkil again declared the Koran uncreate and 
restored orthodoxy. It was during the early years of the Abbasid 


1 For the doctrines of these two sects tee Shahraatinl's B^k of 
■ate, and for the Qadarites, A. de ^aieger’s 

•our servir i I'dtude de la doctrine de la prideshnatton dam la tUologte 
tunUmane (Leiden, IQ03) 
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rule that the four legal schools of Abu Hanifa (d. 767), Malik ibn 
Anas(d. 795), ash-Shafil (d. 819) and Ibn Hanbal (d. 855) came 
into existence (see Mahommedan Law). As the bases of religion 
and law were the samej so the methods applied in the treatment of 
the one affected the other- Abu Hanifa depended little on 
tradition, but referred back to the Koran, making use of indi- 
vidual opinion (ra*y) as controlled by analogy {qtyds) with a 
written ordinance. Malik Ibn Anas supplemented the Koran 
and Sunna by customary law founded largely on the custom 
(ijma) of Medina, and by what he conceived to be for the public 
good (istisldh). Shafi’i recognized tradition as equal to the Koran, 
and even as being able to supersede its ordinances, while he also 
recognized the universal custom (ijma) of the Moslem world as 
divine and binding. His four bases of religion — Koran, sunna, 
cjivils and ijma'— have been generally accepted in Islam (see 
above). Ibn HanbaJ’s position has been already mentioned. All 
these four .schools are reckoned orthodox, and all orthodox 
Moslems belong to one or another of them. Another teacher of 
this time, who founded a school which did not succeed in being 
recognized lus orthodox, was Da'ud uz-Zahirl. d rained as a 
Shafi'ite, he became too strict for this school, rejected analogy, 
restricted ijma to the agreement or custom of the companions 
of Maliomct, and accepted the whole of the Koran and tradition 
in the most literal and external sense. His followers were called 
!^hirites (z.r. externalist.s). After A.sh arT’s time these principles 
were applied to theology by Ibn Hazm (q.v.) (see 1 . Goldziher, 
Die Zalunkn, ihr Lehrsysiem und ihre Geschichie (Leipzig, 1884). 

Lefore turning to the reform of Ash'arT and the introduction 
into orthodox theology of scholastic philosophy it is necessary to 
notice another phase of religious lilc wliich became the common 
property of orthodox and iieretics. 'Phis was the introduction 
of ;jscetici.sm in religious practice and of mysticism in religious 
thought. Sufi'ism (q.v.)^ which combined these two, is rightly 
not counted among the sects of Islam. Asceticism seems to have 
won a certain amount of approval from Mahomet himself, who 
much respected the Christian monks, 'rhe attention paid in early 
Islam to the joys and punishments of the future life led to self- 
denial and simple living in this world. An Arabian writer, speak- 
ing of the simplicity of manners of Die first four caliphs, says 
that their affairs were conducted with more consideration of the 
future life than of this world. Many Mo.slems went even farther 
than these caliphs, and gave up all concern as far as possible with 
the affairs of this world and lived in poverty, in wanderings or in 
retirement (see Dervish). For the historical development of 
this movement, with its accompanying mysticism, see Sufi'ism. 
Ash arl (d. before 942) was for forty years a Mu'tazilite, then 
became orthodox (see Ash'ari), and at once applied rational 
methods for the support and interpretation of the orthodox 
biith. Before liim, reason had not bci n allowed any scope in 
orthodox theology. He was not the first to use it; some teachers 
(as ah Junaid) had employed it in teaching, but only in secret and 
for the few. The methods of scholastic philosophy were now 
introduced into Moslem theology. The chief characteristic of 
liis religious teaching was the adoption of the via media lietwcen 
materialistic grossness and the ideas of pure speculative philo- 
sophy. Thus he taught, os to the attributes of God, that they 
exist, but are not to be compared with human attributes; as to 
His visibility, that He can be seen but without the limitatioas of 
human sight. As to the great question of free will, he denied man’s 
power but asserted his responsibility. So he pasised in review 
the doctrines, of God, faith, the Koran, sin, intercession, 8r,c., 
and for the first time in the history of Islam produced a 
systematic theology. The teaching of Ash'ari was taken up and 
propagated by the Buyids soon after his deaUi, and was developed 
and perfected by Abu Bekr uLBaqilanl, the Cadi (d. 1012), but 
up to the middle of the 5th century of Islam (c. a.u. 1058) was 
suspected elsewhere and confounded with Mu'tazilism. The 
Ash'arlte al- Juwaini (known as Imam ul Haramain) was perse- 
cuted under Toghrul Beg (r. 1053) and exiled, but was restored 
under Alp Arsto by the vizier Ni^m ul-Mulk, who founded an 
Ash*arite college (Die Ni^amiyjlh. In the West, Ibn Hazm (q.v.) 
. fiercely opposed the .system, but GhazftlT established its orthodox)' 


in the East, and it spread from Persia to Syria and Egypt under 
the Ayyubites and Mamelukes and thence to the Almoh^es in 
Africa under Ibn Tumart (1130). It remains the predominating 
influence to the present day, its only serious rival being the 
theological system of al-Mataridi^ a Hanifite(d. 945), whose creed 
as represented in that of an-NasafI is still used largely by the 
Turks. Since the 12th century no great theological movement 
has been made in Islam. The quiet of religious life has twice 
been broken, once by Wahhabism (q.v,) in Arabia, once by Babism 
(q.v.) in Persia. 

The Sects 

According to an early tradition Mahomet said that Islam 
would be divided into seventy-three parties (sects), ^ of which 
seventy-two would perish and one would be saved. The orthodox 
Arabian writers on heretical sects of Islam feel compelled by this 
tradition to make up their number to seventy-two, and, as 
different writers adopt different divisions or are familiar with 
different parties, the names of sects amount to some hundreds. 
Each writer, however, adopts certain main classes under which 
he attempts to group the others. Abu Muff* Makhul at the 
beginning of the 10th century in his “ Refutation ” (MS. in 
Bodleian Library) has six such chief classes : IJarurites (i.ei 
Kharijites), Rafidites (i.e. Shi*ites), Qadarites, Jabarites, 
jahmites and Murjiites. ibn Hazm (q.v.) adopts four classes : 
Mu'tazilites (Motazilites), Murjiites, Shi'ilcs and Khirijites. 
Shahrastanl (q.v.) complains of the want of system in earlier 
writers, and suggests as bases of classification the position of 
parties with regard to the doctrines as to (i) Die divine attribute.s, 
(2) predestination and free-will, (3) promises and threats, faith 
and error, (4) revelation, reason, the imamat e. In one part of liis 
preface he gives as the chief parties the Qadarites, Sifatites, 
Kharijites and Shi'itcs, proposing to divide these classes accord- 
ing to leaders who agreed with the main doctrines of their class 
but differed in some points. In another plat'e he mentions four 
opposite pairs of sects : (i) the Qadarites with their doctrine of 
free-will, and the Jabarites, who are necessitarians; (2) the 
Sifatites, who maintain the eternal nature of the attributes of 
God, and the Mu'tazilites, who deny it; (3) the Murjiites, who 
postpone judgment of actions until the Last Day, and the 
Wa'idites, who condemn in this life; (4) tlie Kh&rijites, who 
consider the caliphate a human institution, and the Shi'ites, who 
deify their ruler. In his detailed treatment of the sects Shahra- 
stani arranged them under the headings : Mu'tazilites, Jabarites, 
Sifatites,, Kharijites, Murjiites and Shi'ites. About the same 
time as Shahrastiinl two other Arabian writers wrote on the sects 
— Tahir ul-LsfarainT (d. 1078), whose MS. is in the Berlin library, 
and 'Abd ul-Qadir ul- j!ianT (1078-1166) in his Kitdb ul-Ghaniyya 
IGTdlibi Tarlq il-Haqqi (Cairo, 1871). Both adopt as main 
classes Rafidites (or Shi'ites), Qadarites (or Mu'tazilites), Khari- 
jites, Murjiites, Najjarites, Dirarites, Jahmites, Mushabbiha, to 
which Tahir adds Bakrites, Karramites, and a class including 
those sects which are not reckoned as Moslem though they have 
spnmg from Islam. JllanI adds to the eight the Kilabites. 

The following list is not a complete list of names of sects but is 
founded on that of ShahrastanT.^ 

Aflahitcs. — Shi'ites of the ImUmitc class, who ascribe the imamate 
to ‘Abdallah uI-Af|ahi, the son of Sadiq, 

Kharijites, followers ol Ibu 'Ajarrad, who agreed for 
the most part with the Najadat (below), considered >?rave sins as 
equivalent to unbelief, but remained friendly with those who pro- 
fessed Islam but did not fight for it. They rejected sura 7 as a fable. 
Shahrastani enumerates seven divisions of this sect. 


' For the origin and significance of this numlier see M. Steinschnei- 
der, “Die kaiiunische Zahl der muhammedanischen Secten und die 
Symbolik dcr Zahl, 70-73," in Zeitsekr. d. deutschen morgenL 
Gcsellschafi, iv. 145- 170 (1850); and I. Goldziher, "Le Denombre* 
ment dcs sectes moham^lanes " in Revue de I* Hist, des religions^ 
xxvi, 129-137 (1892). 

2 The names are given throughout in the anglicized form on the 
analogy of Shi'ites, which is recognized in common usage. The 
strict termination according to the scheme of transliteration adopted 
in this work is »yya, or tya, e.g. Hishfimiyya for Hlshamites. For 
information regarding the important sects see separate articles and 
the preceding portion of this article. 
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Ahknas{t8S.—‘A section o£ the Tha'ftliba not so strict in treatment 
of those wno fear to hght for Islam. 

Ash'ariies. — E'oUoivcn of Ash^ail (j.r.) who arc counted by Shah* 
rast&ni among the Sii&tites. 

Atrifttes . — A divikon of the *AjSrida who a^ee with the I^mzites 
except that they excuse the lower classes for inaction when they are 
ignorant of the law. 

Azraqites . — Kharijiles who followed al-Azraq in the days of Ibn 
Zubair. They held 'All to be an unbeliever ; those who did not hght 
were unbehevers; the children of unbelievers were to be put to death 
and wont to hell. Sin is unbelief. 

Bakshamites, — Mu'tazilites akin to the J ubb&'itos. 

Baihasites,‘ — KlikTijites, foUowers of Abu baiha.s ul-Haitham, who 
was put to death by the caliph Walid. They asserted the necessity 
of knowledge for religion. 

bd^y(fas.'~-Shi*ites who followed Abu Ja*far ul-BEqir, the fifth 
imam, and looked for his retuni. 

J9j^'iitf6s.~-'lsma‘ilites, so called because they believe that every 
external has an internal (6afiw), and every passage in the Koran has 
an allegoric meaning. 

Bishntes. — Mu'tazilites, followers of Bishr ibn Mu'tamir, one of 
the most learned men of his party. His teaching was philosophical 
and was distinguished by his doctrine of " origination " (tawallud). 

Bunaniies. — Kaisaniles, followers of BunSn ibn Sim'fin un-Nahdi, 
who claimed tliat the im 3 .mate passed from Abu Hishim to liimseli 
and that he had also acquired the divine element of 'AH. 

Butrites. — Zaidites, followers of Kathir un-Nawa ul-Ahtar, who 
agreed with the Sulcimanites (Sulaimanites) except that he suspended 
judgment as to whether Olhman was a believer or not. 

pif antes . — jabarites who empty God of his attributes, and assert 
that man has a sixlii sense by which he will see God on the day of 
resurrection. The actions of man are “ created ” and acquirccl by 
him. A caliph need not lie chosen from the Koreish. 

Ghahtks (Ghula) arc the extreme Shi'ites {q.v.) in ascribing deity 
to the imams. 'J'heir heresies are said to be four in number i (i) 
Making God resemble man, (a) ascribing change of mind to God, 
(3) looking for the return of the imclm, (4) metempsychosis. They 
are divided by Shahrastani into ten classe.s. 

G/wt$sd«»f<Js. ‘-Murjiiles, followers of Ghassan ibn ul-Kufi, who say 
that faitii consists of knowledge of God, his apostle, and the Koran 
in general not in detail, and that faith increases but is nut dimmished. 

lialnhtcs ~ Hayitites (below). 

iladathiles (lluclabites) are Mu'tazilites, followers of Fadl ibn 
ublladaihi, who agreed with the Hayitites (Ix^low). 

haj^itcs. — Ibadiles, followers of Hafs ibn abi-l-Miqdam, who 
distmguished between idolatry {shirk) ancl unliclief {kufr^, 

Hamzites. — 'Ajanda, followers of Hamza ibn Adrak m Sijistan. 
They agree with the Maimunites, but condemn the children of 
unbehevers to hell. 

*Ibaqlites who differ from others in holding the Mu'taz- 
ilite doctrine of free-will. 

Haritrites. -A name given to the first Kharijites, who rebelled 
against 'Ali, and met in Hiirura near Kufa. 

Hashimitcs. — Shiites who supported Abu liasliim, son of Mahom- 
med ibn uLHauahyya, although they held that his lather had gone 
astray. 

Hashwittes. - A party who asserted the eternity even of the letters 
of the Koran. They are not mentioned a.s a separate sect by Shah- 
rastani; cf. van Vloten, '* Les llachwta et Nabtta” in the Acts of the 
jith Oncnlul Congress (I’aris, 1899), pt. in., pp. 99 sqq. 

Jlayttites. — Mu'tazilites who agreed with the Nazzamiles, but 
added three heresies of their own : (1) the divinity of' the Mes.siah, 
(2) metempsychosis, (3) the interpretation of all references to the 
vision of God as refenlng to the “ first Reason " or “ creative 
Reason.” 

Htshdmites . — A name given to two sects : (i) Mu'tazilites, strong 
in their assertion of man's free-will, even opposing the statements 
of the Koran. (2) Shi'ites of the extreme kind, who attributed to 
God a body with quantities (measurements) and qualities. 

Hiedabites.--See Hadathites. 

Hiidhailites (Hodhailites) . — Mu'tazilites, followers of Abu-1 Hud- 
hail Hamdan, who was a leading teacher of his pai^ and develo^ied 
the pliilosopliical side of its teaching. Ten of his main doctrines 
arc given by Shahrastclni. 

Ibadites, — Kharijites of moderate tendencies (see above). 

Ilbdites . — Ghaiiites who put 'All above Mahomet and blamed the 
latter because he called men to himsdf instead of to *Ali. 

Imdmites . — One of the chief divisions of the Shi'ites 

Ishdqites. — Ghaiiites • agreeing with the Nuj^irites except that 
they’ incline to speak of the imams' participation in the prophetic 
office rather than of their divinity. 

Isvta'fhtes . — This name is applied to all wl!K> consider Ismail 
ibn Jalar the last imanv some believing that he did not die but will 
return, others, that at his death his son Mahommed l^^me inid.m 
(see Assassins^ ; it is also used as equivalent to the Ba^inites. 

Iihna'ashantes . — Imamites who accept the twelve imams (see 
Shi'ites). 

Jabarites, — Those who deny all actions and power to act to man 
and ascribe all to God (see above). 


Ja*faritu, — Imamites who carry the fauaaiate no fartbor 6ian 
Jafar u^Sadlq. 

jSLhizttes. — ^Mu'tazilites, followers of the celebrated writer jaChif 
(f.v.), who indulged in ptnlosophical specniationgy believed in the 
eternity of matter, and was regarded as a naturalist (fatal) rather 
than a theist (oi^f). 

Jahmites. — Jabarites, followers of Jahm Ibn who was 

put to death at Merv toward the close of the Omayyad period. He 
was extreme in his denial of the attributes of God. 

JdrMites. — Zaidites who held that Maliometi desiniated at 
im&m, not by name but by his attributes, and that the Moslem sinned 
by not taking sufficient trouble to recognise these attributes. 

Jubbd'ites. — ^Mu'tazilites who followed the philosophical teaching 
of Abu 'AH Mahommed ul-JubbA'i of Basra. 

Kmsdmtes. — A main class of the Shi'ites {q.v,), 

Kdmilites. — Gh&lhtes, followers of AbQ Kftmil, who condemned 
the companions {A rtf dr) because they did not do allegiance to 'All, 
and ‘All because he surrendered his claims. 

Karrdmties. — Sitktites, followers of Ibn Karr&m, who went so 
far as to ascril^ a body to God, and ossimiLated his nature to human 
nature. 

Kayydhtes. — Ghaiiites, followers of Ahmad ibn Ka5ryftl, who, after 
supporting n propaganda for an Allite, claimed to be the hn&m 
himself on the ground of his power over the spheres. 

Khalafites,— ‘Ajanda of Kerman and Mult&n, who believed that 
God wills good anil evil, but condemned the children of unbehevers 
to hell. 

Khdri flies. — One of tlie earliest sects of Islam (see above). 

Khdrtmites. — 'A)&rida, agreeing mostly with the Shu'aibites and 
teaching tlial the relation of God to a man depends on what he 
professes at the end of his life. 

Khaftdbites. — GhMiites, followers of Abh*l Khaqftb, who was put 
lo death by Ibn Mfjsa at Kufa. He was a violent supporter of Jalar 
us-i^diq, who however disowned him. 

A'AayyJhfu.?.—- Mu'tazilites, followers of Abu-1 Hosain ul-Khayy&t, 
a teacher m Bagdad, part of whose philosophical teaching was that 
the non-existent is a thing. 

MaUiodiies. — 'I'ha'labites who differed from the Akhnasites on the 
question of the marriage of believing women and from Thalab on 
the question of taking alms from slaves. 

Matmumtes. — 'Ajarida, foUowers of Maimfln ibn Kh&lid, who 
believed that God wills good only and that man determines hit 
actioms. 

MajhulUes. — Tha'labites, agreeing generally witli the Kh&rimites, 
but teacliing that he who knows some names and attributes of God 
and is ignorant of some knows God. 

Ma'lumttes. — Tha'labites agreeing generally with the KhArimites 
but aUeging that u believer must know all the names and attributes 
of God. • 

Mansurttes. — Ghaiiites, followers of Ahfi Mantfir ul-ljll, who at 
first supported al-Batpr, but, rejected by him, claimed the imAmate 
for himself. He was crucified by the caliph HishAm ibn *Abd ,ul- 
MAlik (Abdalmalik). 

Mu*ammarites.^ — Mu'taztlites who strongly denied the pre- 
destination of God, and affirmed that God created bodies only, and 
that the accidents spring naturally from them. 

Mafa^daHtes} — The same as the Mfisftites {qjo^. 

Mughirites.^ — (^iliAliites, followers of Mughura ibn Said ul-*Ijll, 
who claimed the imAmate and prophetic c^oe and held extremely 
gross views of God. 

Muhakfnma^ (the fir.st).— Another name for the llarArites (above). 

MwAarrawi/fi,’— Tha'labites who taught that sin consistf in 
ignorance of God. 

AfaAfAfarites.’-— KaisAnites, followers of al-MukhtAr ibn 'Ubaid, 
who held to Mahommed ibn ul-Hanafiyya but was disowned by 
him. He allowed the possibility of change of mind on the part m 
God. 

Murfiites.—Thone who postponed judgment of actions until the 
Day of Judgment. See above. 

Musdites, — ImAmiteb who held to the imAmate of MAsA ibn Jafar, 
who imprisoned by Harun al- Rashid and poisoned. 

Mushabb^a } — Sifatites who compared God s actions with human 
actions. They said that the Koran was eternal with all its letters, 
accents and written signs. 

MWtazilites .^ — The rationaUsts of Islam. See above, ci also H. 
Steiner, Die Mu’tazihten oder die Freidenker im Isldm (Letpiig, 
1805). 

Muzddrites.^ — Mu'tazilites, followers of al-MuzdAr, a pupil of Bishr 
(cf. Bishrites), whose teaching he developed further. He tanght 
tliat God has power to do evil, hut, if he acted thus, would be an 
evil G 06 ; also tliat man can produce the eoual of the Koran. 

Nafadat (also known as I^arljftcs, who fallowed 

Najda ibn 'Amir of YemAma as he went to join the Azrao^ but 
withdrew from these, being more orthodox than they. He held 
that fear of fighting was not sin. 

NOwisites take their name from a person or a jdaoe. They are 
Jalarites who believe in §Adiq as the mahdL 


> AU these names are alternatively qiek Jdz>~ in e t ea d of Af«-. 
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Mu'tMilites, foUowers of Ibrahim ibn Sayyfr 
nu-Natz&m, who was an extremist in his leaching of man's free-will 
ftnd other philosophical doctrines. 

Nu'mdniUs.^—Gh&Uitcn agreeing in some points with Hishamites, 
but holding that God is a light in the form of a man, yet not a body. 

JVMMtnr<r5.>— CJhaliites who agree with the IsMqites except that 
they lav more stress on the incorporation of the deity. 

Qadarttes. --Tht upholders of free-will (see above). 

-MQsaites who regard the rank of the imims as clo.scd 
with the death of MCisft. 

RdfiditBs.-^K term used by .some writers to denote the Shi'ites 
as a whole; by others given to a class of the Shi'ites who forsook 
Zaid ibn 'AH because he forbade them to abuse the Companions. 

Rashldites — Tha'labites, followers of Rashid ut-Tfisi, sometimes 
called 'Ushrit(?s (“ tithers ") lx*causo they differed from others f n 
the question ol tithing the produce of land watered by rivers and 
canals. 

Hizdmitps. — Kaisanites of Khora.san at the time of AbQ Mu.slim, 
to whom they ascribed th^ imamate and the Spirit of God. They 
also believed in metemp.syuhosis. 

Saha'ttes. — Ghfiliiies, who followed 'Abdallah ibn Saba (see 
Shi'ites). 

Sdlihites. — (a) Zairlites, followcns of al-Hasan ibn S 5 Iih, who 
agreed with the teachings of the Butrites ( d> ve) ; (h) Murjiites, 
followers ot Srdih ibn Amr, who united with the doctrines of their 
own party tho.se ot the Qadarites. 

Saltitcr.. — 'Ajarida who had nothing to do with the children 
of believers until they had grown uf) and professed Islam. 

Shaihdnitfs. — Tha'lahites, followers of Sliaibftn ibn Salama, who 
was killed m the time of Abu Muslim (Moslem). They arose; chiefly in 
Jo»-jan and Armenia and agreed m dix:trine willi the Jahmites. 

Shamitma. - Ja'farites, followers of Yahya ibn Abu Shamil. 

Shi'ites. — Sw; .separate article. 

Shu aihites. 'xXjHrida who .said that God creates the actions of 
men, and men appropriate them, 

Sif&tites are those who ascrilK- eternity to all the attributes of 
GoH, whether they denote es.s<‘nce or action, or are of tlie chiss 
called de.sonptive attributes. 

Sitrites, tlie same as Ziyaditcs (Ivdow). 

iiulaimiinitcs (Sul<'imanites).-- Zaidites, followers of Suleiman ibn 
Jarir, who held lliat the appointment to the imamate was a matter 
of consultation and that the imamates of Abu Hekr and Omar were 
legal altliough 'All had a Ix'ttor claim. 

Tha'lahites. — A party of Hk* Kharijites, followers of Tha'lab ibn 
Amir, who agreed with the 'Ajarida except that he was friendly 
with childri'n until they acUiaily denied tlie faith. He also took 
alms from slaves when they wen* rich, and gave alms to poor slaves. 

Thauhdnites . — Murjiites who .said that faitli con.si.sts in the know'- 
ledge and uonfession of God and His ajKwtle, and what the intellect 
is not capable of doing. What the intoUect can do (or leave) is not 
of faith. 

Thumdmite.s. — Mu'taailitos, followers of ThiimUma ibn Ashras 
in the days of Mamfin, who Uuight that all iion-Mo.slems would 
become dust on the day of resurrection. 

Tumane/fs.— Murjiites who taught that faith depends on obedience 
rather to the jirinciples than to the commands of Islam. 

'UbatUttes.— MuT']iitQs who believed that anything but idolatry 
might Ik’ forgiven, and that if a man died professing the unity of 
God his sins would not hurt him. 

Wa'idite.s. - Those who, ojijKjsed to tlx* Murjiites, j)ronoiinced 
judgment in this life ; they are not counted a.s a separate sect by 
ohahrastinl (sec above). 

Wdsilites. —A name given to those who followed Wasil ibn 'Ata, 
the founder of Mu'tazilitism, who denied the attributes of God, 
assiTted tlie }X)wcr of man over his own actions, taught the existence 
of a middle place between heaven and hell, and despised the parties 
of Gthrnan and 'All alike. 

Yazldites. — Iba^ites who said that thev followed the religion 
of the Sabians in the Koran, and Iwheved that God would send an 
u{)OStle from thi; Persians. 

YUnusites. — Murjiites who taught that faith consi.srts in know- 
ledge of God, .subjection to Him, abandonment of pride before Him, 
and love in the heart . Obedience apart from knowledge is not of faith. 

Zaidites, — Thv moderate Shi'ites (see Shi'ites), 

Kharijites, followers of Ziy&d ibn ul-Asfar, who did not 
regard those who abstained from fighting for Islam as unbelievers, 
and did not kill the children of idolaters or condemn them to hell 

Authorities. — For the philosophy and theology of Ash'ari sec 
M. A. F. Mchrcn, Bxpo.^ de la vifotme de Vlslamisme par Abou-'l 
Hasan AH el-Ash'art (Leiden, 1878); W. Spitta, Zur Geschichte 
Abu-l Hasan al-Ash'aris (Leipzig, 187O) ; M. Schreiner, Zur 
Geschichie des Ash'aritentkwms (Leiden, 1891) ; D, B. Macdonald, 
Development of Mushm Iheology, Jurisprudence and ConstituHonal 
Theory (London, 1903). The last work contains translations of 
the creeds ol Ash'arl and NasafI (Mntaridite). A further bibUo- 

n hy of works on the faith yd outlook of Islam will be found 
. B. Macdonald's Muslim rheology. 

1 incse names are alternatively spelt No- instead of Nu- 


The text of the Koran has been edited by G. Flugel, l^zig, 
various dates; and by G. M. Redslob, Paris, 1B68 and 1880. l^cro 
are also hundreds of Eastern editions. Concordances have been 
published by G. Fliigcl, Leipzig, 1842 (several times reprinted), 
also in Egypt, Palestine and India. A dictionary and glossary were 
published by J. Penrice, London, 1873. English translations have 
oecn made by G. Sale, London, 1734 (the fullest edition is that with 
notes by E. M. Wherry, 4 vols., London, 1 882-1886) ; by J. M. Kodwcll 
with notes, London, 1861 and i87(); and by E. H. Palmer in vols. 
vi. and ix. of the " Sacred Bookfi of the East," Oxford, 1880-1882. 
AmoTig the be.s1 or best-known Arabic cummentarieil arc those of 
Tabari (q.v.), Zamakhehari ((j'.^^), Baidtiawi (q.v.), the jalalain (see 
SuYUTi), and such later ones as the Mafatih uI-Ghaib of ar-Ra/,i 
(d. i2io). The composition and theology ol tlic Koran are treated 
in the works of Noldeke and Grimme referred to above. 

On the eschatology of Islam see M. Wolll, Muhammedanische 
Eschatologie (Leipzig, 1872) ; and on the doctrine of revelation, 
Otlo Pautz, MuHamrneds Lehre von dcr Offenbarung (Leipzig, 1898). 

(G. W. T.) 

MAHONY. FRANCIS SYLVESTER (1804-1866), known a.s 
“ Father Prout,” Irish priest and author, son of a woollen manu- 
facturer, was bom in Cork in 1804, His I'lassical education was 
chiefly obtained at a Jesuit college at Amiens, and after studying 
in Paris he entered the Jesuit college at Rome and was admitted 
into the Society of Jesus. He served in Switzerland and at 
Clongoweswood, Ireland, where he was prefect of studies and 
subsequently master of rhetoric. Here he was involved in 
scandals that led to his resignation. On going to Italy he was 
told at Florence that he was rxjxHed from the Society. He 
succeeded, however, in ohtainmg priest’s orders at Rome in 1832, 
and returned to Ireland, hut subsequently went to London, 
officiating for some time in the chape) of the Bavarian Legation. 
While there he fell in with William Maginn, and about 1834 
began to contribute his celebrated “ Proiil Pajiers ” to Fraser s 
Magazine. These consist of episodes in the life of the parish 
priest “ Father Prout,” and dialogues after the model of “ Chris- 
topher North,’' varied by translations of well-known English 
songs into Latin, Greek, hVench and Italian verse, which he 
humoroiKsly reprc.sents as being the true originals from which the 
English authors had merely plagiarized them. Mahony’s trans- 
lations have been universally admired for the extraordinary 
command which they display of the various languages into which 
his renderings are made, and for their spirit and freedom both of 
thought and expre.ssion. His original verse tends chiefly to show 
that with all his sarcastic and cynical wit his genius hud also its 
tender, serious and .sentimental side. His “ Bells of Shandon ” 
has always been greatly admired. In 1846 Mahony became 
corre.spohdent at Rome to the Daily News, and his letters from 
that capital gave very vivid pictures of the first vears of the reign 
of Pius IX. The last twelve or fifteen years of ’s life were spent 
in Paris, whence he supplied the Globe with a .series of piquant 
letters on the incidents of the day. He died in Paris on the 
18th of May 1866. 

The Reliques of Pother Prout were collected from Fraser* s Magazine 
and published in two volumes iti 183O; The Final Reliques of Father 
Prout, chiefly extracted from the Daily News and the Globe, were 
edited by Blanchard Jerrold in 1876, and an edition of his works, 
edited by Charles Kent, was published in i88i« 

MAHOUT (Hind, mahdwat)^ an elephant-driver. The mahout 
sits on the elephant’s nei^.k and directs him by voice and by the 
use of a goad called ankus. 

MAHRATTAS, a people of India, inhabiting the district known 
by the ancient name of Maharashtra (Sans, “ great kingdom or 
region ”). This large tract, extending from the Arabian Sea on 
the west to the Satpura mountains in the north, comprises a good 
part of western and central India, including the modern provinces 
of the Konkan, Khandesh, Berar, the British Deccan, part of 
Nagpur, and about half the nizam's Deccan, 

The etymology of the* word Mahratta (Mardthd) is uncertain. 
The name does not indicate a social caste, or a religious sect; it 
is not even tribal. Strictly, it is confined to the upper class 
from whom Sivaji’s generals were mostly drawn, rnd who some- 
times claim a Rajput origin. In a wider sense it may oe ex- 
tended to include all who inhabit Maharashtra and speak 
Mahratti as their mother-toneue. In 1901 the total number of 
speakers of Mahratti in all India exceeded 18 millions. 
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pe Mahrattos ^ve dways been a separate nation or people, 
and sfaU regard themselves as such, though nowadays they^ 
^most all undw British or Mahommedan jurisdiction; that 
IS, they Wong either to British India or to the nizam’s domi- 
mons. There are indeed still three large native states nominally 
Mahratte : that of Smdhia near the borders of Hindustan in the 
north, that of Holkar in Malwa in the heart of the Indian con- 
tinent, and that of the gaekwar in Gujarat on the western coast. 
But in these states the prince, his relatives and some of his 
ministers or officials only are Mahrattas; the mass of the people 
belong to other sections of the Hindu race. These states then 
are not to be included in the Mahratta nation, though they have 
a share in Mahratta history. 

In general terms the Mahrattas, in the wider sense, may be 
teenbed under two main heads : first the Brahmans, and secondly 
the low'castc men. The Mahratta Brahmans possess, in an intense 
degree, the qualities of that famous caste, physical, intellectual and 
moral. They have generally the lofty brow, the regular features, 
the spare upright figure, and the calm aspect wmch might be 
expected in a race maintained in great purity yet up>on a broad 
basis. In modem times they have proved themselves the most 
able and ambitious of all the Brahmans in the Indian Empire. 
They are notably divided into two sections : the Konkanast, coming 
from the Konlun or littoral tract on the west coast below the 
Western Ghat mountains; and the Deshast, coming from the 
uplands or Deccan, on the cast of the mountains. Though there 
have been many distinguished Deshasts, yet the most remarkable 
of all have been Konkanasts, For instance, the pfishwas, or heads 
of the Mahratta confederation which at one time dominated nearly 
all India, were Konkanast Brahmans. The birthplaces of these 
persons arc still known, and to this day there are sequestered 
villages, nestling near the western base of the Ghats, which are 
pointed to as being the ancestral homes of men who two centuries 
ago had political control over half India. 

Apart from the Brahmans, the Mahrattas may he generally 
designated as Sudras, the humblest of the four great castes into 
which the Hindu race is theoretically divided. But the upper 
classes claim to be Kshattriyas or Rajputs. They probably are 
aborigines fundamentally, with a mixture of what arc now called 
the Scythian tribes, which at a very early time overran India. 
The ordinary Malirattas, who form the backbone of the nation, 
have plain features, an uncouth manner, short stature, a small but 
wiry frame. Though not powerful physically as compared with the 
northern races of to Punjab and Oudh, toy have much activity 
and an unsurpassed endurance. Bom and bred in or near the 
Western Ghat mountains and the numerous tributary ranges, they 
have all the qualities of mountaineers. In recent times they enter 
military service less and less, betaking themselves mainly to culti- 
vation and to the carrying business connected with agriculture. 
As husbandmen they are not remarkable; but as graziers, as cart- 
men, as labourers, they are excellent As artisans they have seldom 
signalized themselves, save as armourers and clothwcavers. 

In the Konkan there arc some superior proprietors termed 
Khots. With this and perhaps some other exceptions, there 
are not in the Mahratta country many large landlords, nor many 
of the superior tenure-holders whose position relatively to tliat of 
the 


^ has caused much discussion in other parts of India. 
There are indeed many Mahratta chiefs still resident m the country, 
members of the aristocracy which formerly enjoyed much wealth 
and power. They are sometimes in the position of landlords, but 
often toy arc the assignees of the land revenue, which they are 
entitled under special grants to collect for themselves instead of 
for government, paying merely a small sum to government by way 
of quit-rent. Under them the cultivators are by British arrangements 

E laoid in the position of peasant proprietors. The village community 
as always existed as the social unit in the Maliratta territories, 
though with less cohesion amoi^ its members than in the villagecom- 
munfidcs of Hindustan and the Punjab. The ancient offices pertaining 
to the village, as those of the headmen {fateJ), the village accountant, 
&c., are in working order throughout the Mahratta country. 

The Mahratta peasantry possess manly fortitude under suffering 
and misfortune. Though mtient and good-tempered in the main, 
they have a latent warmth of temper, and if oppressed beyond a 
certain limit they would fiercely turn upon their tormentors. As a 
rule they are orderly, and law-abiding, but traditions of plunder 
have been handed down to them from early times, and many of 
them retain tlie predatory instincts of their forefathers. The 
neighbourhood of dense forests, steep hill-sides, and fastnesses 
hard of access offers extraordinary facilities to plundcrcra for 
screening themselves and their booty. Thus gang robbery is apt 
to break out, gains head with rapidity, and is suppressed with 
difficulty. In times of peace it is kept under but during war, or 
whenever the bands of civil order are loosened, it becomes a cause 
odF aiudety and a source of danger. The women have frankness and 
strength of character; they worlr hard in the fields, and as a rule 
avinoe domestic virtue. 
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The peasantry preserve a grave and quiet demeanour, but tiiey 
have their humble ideas of gaiety, and bold their gatheringi on 
occasions of births or marriages. They frequently beguile their 
toil with carols. They like the eosaiping and Dartenng at to rural 
nmkets and in the lar^r fairs, which are sometimes held in strikingly 
picturesque localities. They are superstitious, and worship with 
hearty veneration any being or thing whose destructive agency 
they fear. They even speak of the tiger with honorific iitiea. 
They are Hindus, but then- Hinduism is held to be of a non-Aryan 
type. They arc sincerely devout in religion, and feel an awe 
regarding ‘ the holy Branmans," holding the life and the person 
of a Brahman sacred, even though lie be a criminal of the digest 
dye. They of course regard the cow as equally sacred. There 
are two principal sects among modem Hindus — those >yho follow 
Vishnu, and tliosc who follow Siva. The Mahrattas generally 
follow Siva and his wife, a dread goddess known under many names. 
The Mahratta war-cry, " Har, Har, Mahadeo," referred to Siva. 
All cksses high and low are fond of the religious festivals, the 
principal of which, to Dasahra, occurs in October, when the first 
harvest of the year has been secured and the second crops sown. 
This has always been held with the utmost pomp and magnificence 
at every centre of Mahratta wcaltli and power. The people frequently 
assemble in bowers and arbours constructed of leafy boughs to hear 
kcUhas recited. These recitatione arc partly religious, partly idso 
romantic and quasi-historical. After them national resolves of just 
resistance or of aggressive ambition have often been formed. 

Apart from the Mahratta Brahmans, as already mentioned, the 
Mahratta nobles and princes are not generally fine-looking men. 
There is general truth in what was once said by a high aumority 
to the eiiect that, while there will be something dignified in to 
humblest R&jput, there will be something mean in the highest 
Mahratta. Bluff good-nature, a certain jocoseness, a humour 
pungent and ready, though somewhat coarse, a hot or even violent 
disposition, are characteristics of Mahratta chieftains. They usually 
show little aptitude for business or for sedentary pursuits; but, on 
the other hand, they are bora equestrians and sportsmen. MaWtta 
ladies and princesses have often taken a prominent port, for good or 
evil, in public affairs and dynastic intrigues. 

Though toy have produced some poetry, the Mahrattas have 
never done much for literature. Nor have they been distinguished 
in industrial art. Their architecture in wood, however, was excellmt; 
and the teak forests of their country afiorded the finest timb^ for 
building and for carving. They had also much skill in the con- 
struction of works for the supply of drinking water on a large scale 
and for irrigation. 

The range of the Western Ghfits enabled the Mahrattas to 
rise against their Mahommedan conquerors, to reassert their 
Hindu nationality against the whole power of the Mogul Empire, 
and to establish in its place an empire of their own. ^ It is often 
stated that in India British conquest or annexation succeeded 
Mahommedan rule; and to a considerable extent this was the 
case. But, on the other hand, the principal power, the widest 
sovereignty, which the British overthrew in India was that of the 
Mahrattas. 

During the earlier Moslem invasions in iipo and in subsequent 
years, the Mahrattas do not seem to have made much resistance. 
They submitted to several Mahommedan kings under the chang- 
ing circumstances of those times. It was against the Mahom- 
medan king of Bijapur in the Deccan that Sivaji, the hero of 
Mahratta history, first rebelled in 1657. Sivaji and his fighting 
officers were Mahrattas of humble caste, but his ministers were 
Brahmans. When the Mogul Empire absorbed the Bijapur 
kingdom he defied the emperor. He imparted a self-reliant 
enthusiasm to his countrymen, formed them into an army, and 
organized them as a political community; his mountaineer 
infantry, though limited in numbers, proved desperately cour- 
ageous; his cavalry was daring and ubiquitous. The Moslems, 
having once overcome the Hindus in almost all parts of India, 
had not for centuries met with any noteworthy uprising. Sivaji, 
however, planned their expulsion, and before the end of his rest- 
less life made much progress in the execution of that design. 
The new state which he founded was maintained under various 
vicissitudes after his death. Mahratta resistance, onCe aroused 
by him, was never extinguished, and the imperial jresources 
were worn out by ceaseless though vain efforts tb queB it^ 
The great Mogul emperor’s impoverished and enfeebled successor 
was fain to recognize the Mahratta state by a formal insMment. 
The Mahratta lung, a descendant of Sivaji, had become a rot 
fainSant, and the arrangement was negotiated by his Brahman 
minister, whose official designation was the p&hwa. The Uffice 
of p^hwa then became hereditary in the minister’s family, 
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end grew in importance as the Mahratta kingdom rose, while the 
kin^ sunk into the condition of a puppet, t hus the Mahratta 
power was consolidated throughout nearly the whole of Maha- 
rashtra under the Brahman peshwa a*s virtual sovereign, with his 
capital at Poona, while the titular Mahratta raja or king had 
his court at the neighbouring city of Satara. Despite his politi- 
cal importance, however, the raja was still venerated as the 
descendant of Sivaji, 

Then sevenil chiefs carved out principalities of their own from 
among the ruins of the Mogul Empire. 7 'luis Raghoji Bhonsla 
established himself in the tracts lying underneath the southern 
base of the Stitpura range (namely, Nagpur and Berar), overran 
Orissa and entered Bengal. Damaji Gaekwar descended from 
the Western GhSts upon the alluvial plains of Gujarat around I 
Baroda; Tukoji Holkar subdued the uplands of Malwa beyond 
the Vindhya range on ihe north bank of the Nerbudda; and 
Mahadji Sindhia ohtiiined possession of large tracts immediately 
south of Agra arid Delhi, marched into Hindustan and became 
virtually the master of the Mogul emperor himself (see Gwauor). 
Sivaji’s own father had founded a dominion at Tanjore in the 
extreme south, which, however, never had relations with the 
central power at Poona. The same may be said of the state of 
Kolhapur, allotted to a younger branch of Sivaji’s family. 

But these principalities, though independent respecting 
internal administration, and making war or peace with their 
neighbours according to opportunity, owned allegiance to the 
peshwa at I'oona as the head of the Mahratta race. On state 
occasions heads of principalities would visit Poona by way of 
acknowledging the superior position of the peshwa. On the 
other hand, the peshwa was careful to obtain the sanction of his 
nominal sovereign at Satara to every important act of stale. 
Thus a confederation was formed of which the Brahman peshwa 
or head was at Poona, governing the adjacent territories, while 
the members, belonging to the lower castes, were scattered 
throughout the continent of India. Such was the Mahratta 
Empire which supplanted the Mogul Empire. The Mahratta 
power grew and prospered till it embraced all western and most 
of central India. Its culminating point was reached about 
1750, or aibout a century after Sivaji first rebelled against his 
Mihommedan sovereign. 

Its armies drew soldiers from all parts of India. The infantry 
was not of good quality; but its cavalry wiis really an enormous 
force, numbering fully a hundred thousand in all. The horsemen 
were splendidly audacious in riding for long distances into the 
heart of a hostile country, without support, striking some terrific 
blows, and then returning rapidly beyond reach of pursuit. They 
could truly boast of having watered their horses in every Indian 
river from the Cauvery to the Indus. If attacked, however, in 
a competent manner, they would not stand; and afterwards, in 
conflict will) the British^ whole masses of them behaved in a 
dastardly manner. As their ambition grew the chiefs began to 
organize their troops after the system learnt from the English 
and French. In this way several Frenriimen— Benoit de Boigne, 
Perron and others— ro^c in the Mahratta service to a position 
dangerous to the British. But the new system was unsuited to 
the Mahratta genius; it hampered the meteoric movements of 
the cavalry, which was obliged to manoeuvre in combination 
with the new artillery and the disciplined battalions. Mahratta 
elders hence uttered predictions of military disaster which were 
in the end more than fulfilled. 

The rapid and amazing success of the Mahratta confederation 
rendered it the largest Hindu power that ever existed in India. 
But it lacked the elements of true greatness. It was founded 
by plundering expeditions, and its subsequent existence was 
tainted by the baseness of this predatory origin. With the 
exception of the peshw^, its chiefs were little more than free- 
bpoting warriors, for the most part rude, violent and unlettered. 
Their custom was to offer their neighbours or victims the alter- 
native of paying chouth, that is, one-fourth of the revenue, or 
being plundered and ravi^dd. Thus the Mahratta chouth came | 
to have an ominous significance in Indian histor)^ Desultory I 
efforts were made to establish a civil government, but in the I 


main there was no administration formed on statesmanlike 
principles. The peshwas, on the other hand, as Brahmans, were 
men of the highest education then possible in India. But they 
were absorbed by the direction of military and political com- 
binations, and by intrigues for the preservaticn of their own 
power ; and, even allowing for all this, they failed to evince the 
civil capacity which might have been anticipated. While 
several displayed commanding abilities, and some possessed 
many virtues, one alone attempted to conduct an administration 
in an enlightened manner, and he died prematurely, 

'Jliere were at the same time powers existing in India to keep 
the Mahrattas in check, and some parts of India were excepted 
from their depredations. The English power was rising at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. The nascent Sikh power 
prevented Mahratta incursions from being permanently success- 
ful in the Punjab. As the Mogul Empire broke up, some separate 
Mahommedan powers rose upon its ruins. The nizam of the 
Deccan established himself at Hyderabad, comparatively near 
the headquarters of the peshwa. Hyder Ali was proclaimed 
sultan of Mysore in the south. Ahmed Shab Abdali burst upon 
India from Afghanistan. The- Mahrattas bravely encountered 
him at Panipat near Delhi in 1761, and were decisively defeated. 
The defeat, however, did not essentially shake the Mahratta 
confederation. It was collision with the English that broke that 
wonderful fabric to pieces. 

The first collision with the English occurred in 1775, Rinsing 
from a disputed succession to the peshwaship. The English 
government at Bombay supported one of the claimants, and the 
affair became critical for the English as well as for tlie Mahrattas. 
It was at this c-on juncture that Warren Hastings displayed his 
political genius and rendered signal service to his country, by 
succouring from Bengal the defeated Bombay army and nego- 
tiating a peace (in 1782) that restored the status quo. 

I’he next collision happened in 1803. The peshwa had fallen 
into grave difficulties with some of the principal memtos of the 
Mahratta confederation. He therefore placed himself under 
British protection, and this led to the great Mahratta War, in 
which the Marquis Wellesley displayed those talents for military 
and political combination which rendered him illustrious. It 
was during the campaigns which ensued that General Arthur 
Wellesley defeated Sindhia and the Bhonsla raja at Assayc, and 
General Lake won the victories of Farrukhabad, Dig and Las- 
wari over Sindhia and Holkar. The throe confederates, Sindhia, 
Holkar and the Bhonsla, concluded peace with the British 
government, after makii^ large sacrifices of territory in favour 
of the victor, and submitting to British control politically. It 
was during these events that the British won the province of 
Orissa, the old Hmdustan afterw’ards part of the North-Western 
Provinces, and a part of the western coast in Gujarat. 

The third collision came to pass between 1816 and i8i8,tlirough 
the conduct, not only of the confederates, but also of the peshwa 
( Baji Bao) himself. During the previous war the peshwa had been 
the prot6g6 and ally of the British; and since the war he had fallen 
more completely than before under Brilish protection — British 
political officers and British troops being stationed at his capital. 
He apparently felt encouraged by circumstances to rebel. 
Holkar and the Bhonsla committed hostile acts. The predatory 
Pindaris offered a formidable resistance to the British troops. 
So the peshwa ventured to take part in the combination against 
the British power, which even yet the Mahrattas did not despair 
of overthrowing. After long-protracted menaces, he attacked the 
British at Kirkec, but failed utterly, and fled a ruined man. 
Ultimately he surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, and was sent as 
a state pensioner to Bithur, near Cawnpore. The British, how- 
ever, released the raja of Satara from the captivity in which he 
had been kept during the pesliwa’s time, and reinstated him 
on the throne, with a limited territory. Owing to these 
evenlw the British goverrtment became possessed of the Konkari 
and of the greater part of the Deccan, 

It remains to mention briefly the fortunes of each remaining 
member of the once imperial confederation. The principality 
of Satara was held to have lapsed in 1848 by the death of the 
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raja without lineal heirs, and- was annwced by the British govem- 
niOTt The Bhonsla taja of Nagpur died without lineal heirs in 
1853, and his territory was likewise annexed. The house of 
Holkasr remained faithful to its engagements with the British 
government, and its position as a feudatory of the empire was 
maiii^med. In Sindhia’s territory, by reason of intemal feuds, 
>the ^itish had to undertake measures which were successfully 
terminated after the battles of Maharajpur and Panniar in 1843. 
But on ^ whole the house of Sindhia remained faithful. 
Sindhia himself was actively loyal during the Mutiny . The • gaok- 
war gradually fell under British control towards the close of the 
18th century, and his house never engaged in hostilities with the 
British government. The ex-peshwa lived to old age at Bithur, 
a.nd died in 1857* His adopted son grew up to be the Nana 
Sahib, of infamous memory, wiio took a leading part in the 
Mutiny. 

See J. Grant Duff, 'History' of the Mahrattas (3 vols., rS26); T. D. 
Broughton, Letters wrtthn in a MahrtUUi Camfi (1813); M. G. 
Kunade, Rise of the Maratha Power (Bombay, 1900). 

(R. T.; J. S.Co.) 

MAHSEER, or Mahaseer {Barhua tnosal), a kind of barbel, 
abundant in the rivers of India, especially in pools of the upper 
and more rapid streams where they issue from the mountainous 
part of the country. It is one of the largest species of the 
Cyprinid family, attaining to a length of 3 to 5 ft., and sometimes 
exceeding n weight of 70 tb. Its body is well-proportioned, rather 
elongate, and somewhat like that of the ICuropean barl^l, but 
covered with very large sciiles, of which there are only twenty- 
five or twenty -seven placed along the lateral line; the dorsal 
fin is armed with along and strong spine, and the mouth provided 
with four slender and short barbels. The lips are sometimes 
produced into fleshy lobes. To the fisherman in India the 
mahseer affords the same kind of sport as the salmon in the 
British Isles, and it rivals that fish as regards size, strength and 
activity. Its flesh is likewise much esteemed. 

BIAI, ANGELO (i782--i854), Italian cardinal and philologist, 
was bom of humble parents at Schilpario in the province of Ber- 
gamo, Lombardy, on the 7th of March 1782. In 1799 he entered 
the Society of Jesus, and in 1804 he became a teacher of classics 
in the college of Naples. After completing his studies at the 
Collegium Romanum, he lived for some time at Orvieto, where 
he was engaged in teaching and palaeographical studies. The 
political events of 1808 necessitated his withdrawal from Rome 
(to which he had meanwhile returned) to Milan, where in 1813 
he was made custodian of the Ambrosian library. He now 
threw himself with characteristic energy and zeal into the task 
of examining the numerous M.SS. committed to hi.s charge, and 
in the course of the next six years was able to restore to the world 
a considerable number of long-lost works. Having withdrawn 
from the Society of Jesus, he was invited to Rome in 1819 as 
chief keeper of the Vatican library. In 1833 he was transferred 
to the office of secretary of the congregation of the l^paganda; 
on the 1 2th of February 1838 he was raised to the dignity of 
cardinal. He died at Castelgandolfo, near Albano, on the of 
September 1854. 

h is on his skill as a reader of palimpsests that Mai’s fame 
chiefly rests. To the period of his residence at Milan belong : 
Fragments of Cicero’s /Vo Smuro, Pro TuUto, Pro Flaeeo^ In 
Clodiwn et Curionomy De aere alieno Miloms, De reee AUxandrino 
(1814); Com. Frontonis opera inediiay etefir epistolis item 
ineditis, Antomni Piiy Marti Aurelii, lucii Vert et Appiani 
(1815; new ed., 1823, with more than 100 additional letters found 
in the Vatican libri^); portions of eight speeches of Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus;fra^ents of Plautus; the oration of Isaeus 
De hereditate Cleofi^i; i 3 ie last nine hooks of the Antiquities 
of Bionysius of Hialicamassus, and a number of other works. M, 
^sdMi Ciceerems de tepubUca quae supersunt ap^peared at Rome 
in Senptmm veterum nova colleetio^ e vaticaeiis codieibus 
ediiaxSi 1825 -^^ 38 ; Ciassiti seriptmes evaiicanis codieibus editiin 
1828-^6^; Spieiiegium romanum in 1839-1844; and Patrum 
nova^bi&dtheca in 1845-1833. His edition of the celebrated 
CodeBtvaiicamus, complc^d in <1838, but not published (ostensibly 


on the ground of inaccuracies) till four years Ilia death 
(1858); is the least satisfactory of his labours and was lupeneded 
by the edition of Vercellone and Coaaa (i86d), which ilnelf ileaaws 
much to be desired. Although Mai was not as sttceeaMul 
in textual criticism as in the decipherment of 'manuacr^^/liie 
will always be remembered as a laborious and peraevnrmg 
pioneer, by whose efforts many ancient writings hawe 'b(Mm 
rescued from oblivion. 

See B. Prina, Biograpa del cardinale AnqsloMni (Bergamo, f 88^), 
a scientific work, which gives a lull and, at the same a Jim 
appreciation of his work; CozzaHLasi, Epistolmio deiiOard. Amgeh 
Mai (Bergamo, 1883) ; life by G. Foletto (Siena, 1887).. 

MAIA, in Greek mythology, the eldest of the Pleiades, te 
seven daughters of Atlas and the Oceanid Wfone. She tod 'her 
sisters, bom on Mt Cyllene in Arcadia, are aometimes 'dfittled 
mountain goddesses. In a cave of 'Cyllene Maia 'became by 
Zeus the mothe of the god Hermes. The story 'is * told in the 
Hymn to Herme attributed to Homer. She 'wa» identified by 
the Romans with Maia Majesta, an Old Italian ^goddeea 'of 
spring, to whom a sacrifice was offered on the ret of May by 
the priest of Vulcan. 

MAID A, a town of Calabria, Italy, in the pitivkeeofOatannre, 
from which it is 30 m. W.S.W. direct, and 12 m. N.N.E. ODPkW) 
by rail (the station is 8 m. W. of the town). Pop. (190 rj, 5190. 
The town gives its name to the plain of Maida, where m r8o6 
British troops under Sir John Stuart defeated the 'French under 
Re^icr. The names Maida Hill and Maida ‘Vale in London* ore 
derived from this battle. 

MAIDAN, an Indian term for any open plain. The Maidan 
is the name of the park in Calcutta, surrounding Fort WIfliain, 
where society people drive in the afternoon. The name « sQso 
applied to one of the valleys in the Airidi country of (Tinth, 
and to the plateau portion of the state of Mysore. 

MAIDEN, or Maid, a young unmarried girl. ^‘Maid" is a 
shortened form of ^Vmaiden,” 0 . Eng. maepden, which represents 
a diminutive of a Teutonic word meaning “ young person,” of 
either sex. An old English word ” may, meaning a kinsman 
or kinswoman, and also a virgin or girl, represents the original. 
In early usage “ maiden ” as meaning “ virgin ” iif frequently 
applied to the male sex, thus, in Malory’s Merte iArihuTy Sir 
Pereyvale is called a ” parfyte dene megden.” Apart from the 
direct applications of the word to the unmarried state, such as 
” maiden name,” ” maiden lady,” &c.,'the word is used adjec- 
tivally, implying the preservation of the first state of an object, 
or indicating a first effort of any kind. Probably a ** maiden ” 
fortress is one which has never fallen, thdugh the New English 
Dittionary suggests that the various” maiden castles” in Eng- 
land, usually ancient earthworks, may have been so called frem 
being so strong that they could be defended by maidens^ and 
points out that Edinburgh Castle, called ” ma^enK!astle ” by 
William Drummond of Hawthomden {Speech for Eiinhurgfi to 
the King)y is styled Castmm pueUairumy the "oaatle of the 
maidens,” in Geoffrey of Monmouth. A ” maiden " assiae, circuit 
or session is one at which there are no prisoners for trial ; a 
” maiden over ” or “ maiden ” in cricket is an over from which 
no runs are scored. A ” maiden speech ” is the first speech made 
by a member of narliament in the house. In the Annual 
Foster for 1794 (quoted inN. F. B.) the expression, with refer- 
ence to Canning’s first speech, is said to be according to the 
technical language of the house.” “Maiden” is applied to 
several objects, to a movable framewoik or horse for drying smd 
airing of linen, to a washerwoman’s ** doUy ” or wooden 'beater, 
to the “ kimbaby ” formed of the last sheaf of com reaped 
which formeriy fibred in the Scottish harvest homes, tnthe 
beheading instrument, known as the ” Scottish maito ** (see 
below). Maid,” apart from its primary sense of an unmarzied 
woman, is chiefiy used for a domestic female servant, usually 
with a qudlifyingWQfrd prefixed, such as “ housemaid”’ ^^parlmis- 
ma 4 d,”&c. 

The title of ” Maw *of 'Honour ” is 'given to an tmmanried 
lady attached to the personal suite 6! a queen. The custom cf 
sending young prts of ttoWe or good birth te the coatt 0 f a 
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prince or feudal superior, for the purpose, primarily, of educa- 
tion, goes back to early feudal times, and is parallel with the 
^rifl i ng of boys to act as pages and squires to the feudal castles. 
The regular establishment of maids of honour {filUs d'honneur) 
appears first in the royal court of France. This has usually 
been attributed to Anne of Brittany, wife of Charles VIII.; 
she had a group of unmarried girls of high rank at her court as 
part of her household, in whom she took a lively and parental 
interest, educating them and bestowing a dowry upon them on 
their marriage. A slightly earlier instance, however, has been 
found. When the young Margaret of Austria came to France on 
her espousal to Charles VIII., broken by his marriage to Anne 
of Brittany, there were in her train several fUles d’hmneur, whose 
names appear in the Comptes d'argenlerie de la reine Marguerite 
d'Autriche, from 1484-1485 and 1488-1489 {Archives de V empire 
K.K. 80 and 81 quoted by A. Jal, Dictionnaire critique de 
biographie et d'histoirc). It is from the days of Francis I. that the 
chroniques scandaleuses begin which circle round the maids of 
honour of the French court. The maids of Catherine de Medici, 
celebrated as the “flying squadron,” Vescadron volant^ are 
familiar from the pages of Pierre de TEstoile (1574-1611) and 
Brantome. Among those whose beauty Catherine used in her 
political intrigues, the most famous were Isabelle de Limeuii, 
Mile de Montmorency-Fosseux, known as la belle Fossewe, and 
Charlotte de Baune. The 0 es d'honneur, as an institution, were 
suppressed in the reign of Louis XIV., at the instigation of 
Mme de Montespan — who had been one of them — and their place 
was taken by the dames de palais. In the English court, this 
custom of attaching “ maids of honour ” to the queen's person 
was no doubt adopted from France. At the present day a ciueen 
regnant has eight maids of honour, a queen consort four. They 
take precedence next after the daughters of barons, and where 
they have not by right or courtesy a title of their own, they are 
styled “ Honourable.” 

The Scottish Maiden was an instrument of capital punishment 
formerly in use in Scotland. It is .said to have been invented by 
the earl of Morton, who is also said to have been its first victim. 
This, however, could not have been the case, as the maiden was 
first used at the execution of the inferior agents in the assassination 
of Rizzio OtSbi) and Morton was not beheaded till 1581. The 
maiden was practically an early form of guillotine. A loaded blade 
or axe moving in grooves was fixed in a frame about ten feet liigh. 
The axe was raised to the full height of the frame and then released, 
severing the victim’s head from his body. At least 120 suffered 
death by the maiden, including the regent Morton, Sir John Gordon 
of Hadao, President Spottiswood, the marquis and carl of Argyll. 
In 1710 it ceased to be used: it is now preserved in the museum of 
the ^dety of Antiquaries ol Scotland, m Edmburgh. 

MAIDENHAIR, in botany, the common name for a fqrn, 
Adiantum Capillus-V eneris, characterized by the spreading hair- 
like branches of the frond, the ultimate pinnules of which are 
i to t in. long with a rounded crenate outer edge and repeatedly 
forked veins ; the sori (or masses of spore-capsules) are in the 
crenatures of the pinnules, and are protected by a kidney-shaped 
involucre. The plant is widely distributed in temperate and 
tropical regions, and is occasionally found in the western 
counties of England, the Isle of Man, and west Ireland, growing 
on damp rocks or walls especially near the sea. The genus 
AdiarUum is a large one containing many handsome species 
both tropical and temperate, well known in greenhouse and 
hothouse cultivation. 

Maidenhair-tree la a popular name for Ginkgo biioba, a remark- 
able and handsome gymnospermous tree, the fan-shaped leaves of 
which with their foinm veins recall those of the maidenhair (see 
Gymnospbrms). 

MAIDENHEAD, a market town and municipal borough in 
the Wokingham parliamentary division of Berkshire, En^^d; 
a4i m. W. of London by the Great Western railway. Pop. 
(1901), ia,98o. Area, 2125 acres. It is pleasantly situated on 
il^ above the west (right) bank of the Thames, and is much 
in favour as a residential to^ and a resort of boating parties. 
Though of high antiquity it is wholly modem in appeanuitt, 
and a large number of h^dsome houses have been built in its 
vicinity. A beautiful timbered house of the 15th century, how- 


ever, survives in Ockwells, a short distance south of the town.i 
The stone bridge carrying the London rood over the Thames 
dates from 1772; but the crossing is of ancient importance. 
Maidenhead has trade in malt and grain. The borough is 
under a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 

The history of Maidenhead (Maydenhutt, Maydenhith) is 
bound up with that of the ancient bridge. It is not mentioned 
in Domesday. Edward 1 . (1297) gave a grant of pontege in aid 
of the bridge, which was almost broken down; similar grants 
to the “ bailiffs and good men of Maydenhithe ” were made by 
succeeding sovereigns. In 1451 Henry VI. incorporated the 
gild of the Brethren and Sisters of Maydenhith to provide certain 
necessaries for the celebration of Mass and to keep the bridge 
in order : the gild, dissolved at the Reformation, was revived 
by Elizabeth, who, however, later (1581) substituted for it a 
corporation consisting of a warden, bridgemaster, burgesses 
and commonalty ; the governing charter until the 19th century 
was that of James I. (1685) incorporating the town under 
the title of the mayor, bridgemaster and burgesses. In 1400 
Thomas Holand, earl of Kent, held the bridge in the interests 
of the deposed Richard II., but was eventually forced to retire. 
In 1643 a meeting took place in the town between Charles 1 . 
and three of his children. In the i8th century a considerable 
trade was done in carrying malt, meal and timber in barges 
to London : at that time three fairs were held which have now 
practically disappeared. The Wednesday market is held under 
a charter of Elizabeth (1582). 

MAID MARIAN, a personage incorporated in the English 
legend of Robin Hood. There is no evidence that she had 
originally any connexion with the Robin Hood cycle. She seems 
to have been an essential feature of the morris dance, and in 
the may-game was paired sometimes with Robin Hood, but 
oftener with Friar Tuck. The well-known pastoral play of 
Adam de le Hale, Jeu de Robin et Marion y and the many French 
songs on the subject, account for the association of the names. 
In the ballads on Robin Hood her name is twice casually men- 
tioned, but there is a late ballad, by a certain S. G. (F. J. 
Child, English and Scottish Ballads y i. 219), which tells how 
Maid Marian sought Robin in the forest disguised as a page, 
and fought with him for an hour before she recognized him by 
his voice. S. G. was perhaps acquainted with the two plays, 
written in 1 598, of The Downfall and The Death of Robert Earl 
of Huntingdon, by Anthony Munday and Harry Chettle. In 
The Doiohjall Matilda Fitz Walter escapes from the persecution 
of King John by following her lover to Sherwood Forest, where 
they took the names of Robin Hood and Maid Marian, and 
lived apart until they could be legally united. Perhaps this 
tale has some connexion with the romance of the outlaw Fulk 
Fitz Warin. Matilda or Mahaud, widow of Theobald Walter, 
escaped from John’s solicitations by marrying the outlawed Fulk 
and following him to the forest. There were in semi-historical 
legends three Matildas pursued by King John, of whom particu- 
lars are given by H. L. D. Ward in his Catalogue of Romances 
(i. 502). Their several histories were fused by the Elizabethan 
dramatists, and associated with the Maid Marian of the morris 
dance, who up to that time had probably only a vague connexion 
with Robin Hood. 

MAIDSTONE, a market town and municipal and parliamentary 
borough, and the county town of Kent, England, 41 m. E.S.E. of 
London by th^^South Eastern & Chatham railway. Pop. (1901), 
33,516; area, 4008 acres. It lies principally on the eastern 
bank of the river Medway, the modem part spr^ding over the 
western slopes of a picturesque valley, which is intersected and 
environed by orchards and hop gardens, this being the richest 
agricultural district of Kent. The hop grounds form the so- 
called middle growth of Kent, and the town has the principal 
groin market in the county. Archbishop Boniface in 1260 
established a hospital here (Newark hospital) for poor pilgrims, 
the chapel of which, with modem additions, is now St Peter's 
Church. The parish church of St which had existed 

from Norman times, was demolished in 1395 by Archbishop 
Courtenay, who erected on the site the present church of All 
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Saints. This fine Perpendicular building contains, besides 
many excellent monuments, the richly carved sedilia and the 
twenty-eight oak seats used by the collegiate priests. Courtenay 
also founded a college of secular canons, the ruins of which 
are an interesting specimen of 14th-century architecture. From 
the reign of John until the Reformation the archbishops had a 
residence here, at which Stafford and Courtenay died. This 
Perpendicular building, with its Elizabethan east front, was 
acquired by the corporation as a memorial of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1887, and houses the school of science and art. The 
rectory, with the manor, passed into lay hands at the Reforma- 
tion; and, having been a perpetual curacy for three hundred 
and twenty years, the living became a vicarage in 1866. The 
grammar school was founded in i549^ endowed with the 
estates of the local Corpus Christ! fraternity, then dissolved; 
the hall in which the gild assembled remains, but the school is 
established in modem buildings on a new site. There are 
oil-mills, rope, sacking and twine factories, and cement, lime 
and brick works. There Is a considerable canning trade on 
the Medway. A museum, with public library, was opened in 
1858, in an interesting building of the early part of the i6th 
century. This is the headquarters of the Kent Archaeological 
Society, founded by the Rev. L. B. Larking in 1858. In 1890 
an art gallery was added. The West Kent and General hospital, 
the county ophthalmic hospital, county gaol and barracks may 
be mentioned among other institutions. From Saxon times 
down to 1830 condemned malefactors were executed, and all 
the great county meetings were held, on Penenden Heath, a 
common situated about a mile north-east of the town, and 
enclosed by the corporation as a public recreation ground. 
The parliamentary borough of Maidstone returns one member. 
The town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 
councillors. 

There is evidence of a Roman settlement at Maidstone. 
The name Maidstone (Medwegestun, Meddestane, Maydestan), 
probably meaning Medway Town, is presumably of Saxon 
origin. At the time of the Domesday Survey it belonged to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and from the reign of John the 
archbishops had a residence there. Its position m the centre 
of Kent gave it an early importance; the shire-moot was held 
on Penenden Heath in the nth century, and Maidstone was an 
assize town in the reign of Edward I. In 1537 Cranmer ex- 
chan^^ed the manor of Maidstone with the king, and it was 
granted bv Edward VI. to Sir Thomas Wyatt. Edward also 
incoriiorated the town by the title of the mayor, jurats and 
commonalty; it had formerly been governed by a portreve 
and 12 “brethren.” This charter was forfeited through 
Wyatt’s rebellion; a second charter was granted by Elizabeth 
and confirmed by subsequent sovereigns. A new 
charter constituting a governing body of a mayor, 12 jurats 
and 40 common councilmen was given at the petition of 
the inhabitants by George II. in 1747, and remained the 
governing charter until 1835. Four fairs were Planted by 
the charter of 1559; these are now held 
February, the uth of May, the soth of June 
of October. A Thursday market was granted by Henry III. 
to Archbishop Boniface, and a market every second Iu“day 
in the month by charter of George II. A com J^ke* on^es- 
day and a cattle market on Thursday are still held. Tta m^u 
facturc of linen and woollen goods was 

who settled here in 1567. This was succeeded by pa^^-^ak-ng. 
now the chief Industry of the town. The cultivation 0 p 
has been carried on since the 17th centuiy'. 

Maidstone has been associated with ^ous mc'^ ante 
general history. Wat Tyler broke into the prison, hberated 
fohn Ball the rebel preacher, and “paaitted vaxiou^eg|^- 
tions. Several of the leading inhabitants joined Ja^ Cades 
rising. The rising of the Kentish Royalists m 16^ collapsed at 
SXinorwhei^tm the ist of June Fairfax, five hours 
obstinate figjiting, captured the town at midnight. 

See Victoria Camtty HittoeV: Kent; I. M. Ru»eU, H.rfory of 
Mcaictoa* (1881) 


MAIHAR, a native state of Central India, in the Baj^ielkhand 
agency. Area, 407 sq. m.j pop. (1901), 63,70s; estimated 
revenue, £4700. The state, which is watered by the Tom mw, 
consists mainly of alluvial soil covering sandstone, and is fertile 
except in the hilly district of the south. A large area is 
forest, the produce of which provides a small export trMC. The 
chief, whose title is ra^a, claims descent from the KachvjhA 
Raiput clan. The state suffered severely from famme m 
1897. The town of Maihar (pop. 6802) is on the East todian 
railway, 97 m. N. of Jubbulpore. Extensive mms of tomes 
and other buildings in its neighbourhood indicate a ioimer 
much greater extent of the place. 

MAIL, (i) (Through Fr. maiUe, from Lat. mahm, a spot 
or hole, the mesh of a net), properly a metal ring or li^ which, 
joined closely with other links, formed the fabric of body and 
other armour in the middle ages, till it was supersed^ by plate- 
armour. The word “ mail,” properly applied to tos form of 
chain-armour, is also used of armour generally, whether plate or 
chain, and is also transferred to the homy defensive coverings of 
animals, such as the tortoise, crab. &c. (see Arms awd Armour). 
(2) ( 0 . Eng. mdl, speech; probably the same as 0 . Soxon manal, 
assembly ; in meaning connected with 0 . Norse mdle, stipulation), 
a Scots law term meaning rent, tax. “ Mails and duties we 
the rents, whether in kind or money, of m estate. In English 
the word only survives in “ blackmail ’ (9.V.). (3) 

0 . Fr. tnale^ mod. mallei a Teutonic word surviving m Duteh 
maalY properly a bag, especially one used in travelling; tos 
word, which appears in Chaucer, is now applied chiefly to the 
despatch and delivery of postal matter. In this sense rmii 
is properly the bag in which such matter is conveyed, hence 
is applied to the contents of the mail, postal matter collectively, 
and to the train, carts, or other means used m the desfmtch 
and delivery of the same. In general usagje ‘ mail ' is conned 
to the “ foreign ” as opposed to the “ inland despatch of 
letters, &c., and to which the word “ post ” is chiefly yphed; 
in official language, the word refers to the mland despatch. Ine 
word appears also in “ mail-coach,” a coach used for ccmveyi^ 
the mails, and in “ mail-cart,” a cart simi arly employed. This 
word is also applied to a light low vehic^ propelled or drawn 
bv hand, suitable for young children. The mail phwton 
is a type of phaeton with high seat for two persons and drawn 

bv a pair of horses. v 

MAILLY, LOUISE JULIE, Comtesse de (171^1751)1 
mistress of Louis XV. of France, was the daughter of Louis, 
marquis dc Nesie. She was the eldwt of three "ste” 
succeeded one another as favourites of the king. In 1726 she 
married her cousin, Louis Alcx^dre dt ““‘“y' 

Louis XV. had paid her attentions from 1732, she did not become 
titular mistress until 1738- She did not use her ^ 

to enrich herself or to interfere m politics. She 
by her sister, the duchess of Chateauroux, and obliged to leave 
court in 1742. 

See E and 1 . de Goncourt, La Duchesse d$ Ch^Ueauroux it sm 
scBUfs (1879) • Toussaint, Anecdotes curteuses de ... Louts XV. 
(fvols., 19^5) ; J. H. H. R. Capefigue, Mesdemotselles de Nesle et la 

jeunesse de Louis XV, (18O4) 


MAIMANA, a town and khanate of Afghan Turkestan. The 
town is situated 100 m. S.W. of Balkh, and orily some 25 m. 
from the frontier of Russian Turkestan. It is about two-thirds 
the size of Herat, square built and surrounded by a ruined wall 
and moat. The khanate was for long in dispute tetween 
Bokhara and Kabul, but in 1868 Abdur Rahman laid siege 
to the town, and it was compelled to come to ^ 

political status as an Afghan province ww dejinitety fixed by 
the Russo-Afghan boundary commission of 1885. The inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Uzbegs. ^ • e 

MAIMAND, a town in the provmce of Ears, Persia, a tew 
miles east of Firuzabad and about 70 m. from Shiraz. It m a 
population of about 5000, almost whoUy occupied with 
manufacture and sale of rose-water, which is largely eiqported 
to many parts of Persia as well as to Arabia, India and Jam 
The district also produces great quantities of almonds. The 
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roac gfurdens ocyver several square miles. In 1349 a peat part 
of Maimand and of three little villages belonging to it became 
wakj (pioufi endowment) of the shrine at Shiraz of Mir Ahmed^ 
sumamed Shah Chiragh, a son of Musa Kazim, the seventh imto 
of the Shiahs, and the remaindtT of the Maimand grounds 
was given to the shrine by Mir Habbib Ullali Sharifi and by 
Shah Ismail in 1504; the administration of the Maimand 
property ac well as the guardianship of the shrine is still with 
the descendants of Mir Habbib Ullah. 

BfAIMBOURG, LOUIS (ibjo-1686), French Jesuit and 
historian, was born at Nani'y, Ho entered tlie Society of 
Jesus at the age of sixteen, and after studying at Rome became a 
classical master in the Jesuit college at Rouen. He afterwards 
devoted hintself to preaching, but with only moderate success. 
After having taken some part in minor controversies he thi-ew 
himself with energy into tb^ dispute which had arisen as to the 
Gallican liberties; for liis 'rraile hislmqm sur les prerogatives 
de VEglise de Rome ( 1 682) lie was by command of Innocent XI. 
expelled from the Society, but rewarded by Louis XIV. with a 
residence at the abbev of St Victor, Paris, and a pension. He 
died on the 13th of Augu.st 1686. IIis numerous works include 
histories of Arianism, the iconoclastic (‘ontroversy, the Greek 
schism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, and of the pontificates of 
Leo L and Gregory L; they arc mere compilations, written 
indeed in a very liviily and attractive style, but inaccurate 
and untrustworthy. 

T/te I/tstory of Aricmism was published in English (i728*-i72g) by 
William WebsLer, with an appendix on the English writers in tie 
Socinian and Arian controversies. 

MAIMING, mutilation, a physir.al injury which involves 
the loss of, or incapacity to twe, a bodily member. The verb 

to maim,” in M. E. maynhe^ mahayme, mayme^ &c., was adopted 
from 0 . Ft, mahaignier : cf. It. magagnars, Med. Lat. mahmniare, 
mafunnarCf &c. (see Du Cange, Gloss., s.v. “ Mahamium ”). 
Maiming or mutilation is and has been practised by many 
races with various ethnical and religious significances, and 
was a customary form of punishment on the principle of an 
” eye for an eye ” (see Mutilation). In law “ maiming ” 
is a criminal ofience; the old law term for a special ca.se of 
maiming of* persons was “ mayhem ” (q.v.), an Anglo-French 
variant form of the word. Maiming of animals by others than 
their owners is a particular form of the offences generally 
grouped as “ malicious damage,” For the purpose of the 
law as to this offence animals are divided into cuttle, which 
includes horses, pigs and asses, and other animals which are 
cither subjects of larceny at common law or are usually kept 
in confinement or for domestic jiurposes. The punishment 
for maiming of ciittle is three to fourteen years’ penal servitude. 
Malicious injury to other animals is a misdemeanour punishable 
on summary conviction. For a second offence the penalty is 
imprisonment with hard labour for over twelve months. 
(Malicious Damage Ad 1861.) Maiming of animals by their 
owner falls under the Cruelty to Animals Ads. 

MAIMON, SALOMON (1754-1800), German philosopher, 
was bom of Jewish parentage in Polish Lithuania, and died 
at Nieder-Siegersdorf on the 22nd of November 3800. He 
married at the age of twelve, and studied medicine in Berlin. 
In 1770 he severed his connexion with his orthodox co-religionists 
by his critical commentary on the Moreh Nebuhim of Maimonides, 
and devoted himself to the study of philosophy on the lines of 
Wolff and Moses Mendelssohn. After many vicissitudes he 
found a peaceful residence in the house of Count Kalkreuth at 
Niedcr-^egeiadorf in 1790. During the ensuing ten years 
he published the works which have made his reputation as a 
critical philosopher. Hitherto his life had l>een a long struggle 
against difficulties of all kinds. From his autobiography, 
k is clear that his keen critical faculty was developed in great 
meiiiurc by the slender means of culture at his disposal. It 
was iiot till 1,788 that he made the acquaintance of the Kantian 
philosophy, which was to fon§. the basis of his lifework, and 
as ^rly os 1790 he published the Versuch iiher die Transcendenial- 
pkHosophie, in which he formulates his objections to the system. 


i He seizes upon the fundamental incompatibility of a conscious- 
ness which can apprehend, and yet is separated from, the 
“ thing-in-itself.” That which is object of thou ght cannot be 
outside consciousness; just as in mathematics J - i is an un- 
real quantity, so ” things-in-themselves ” are ex hypoihesi outside 
consciousness, ue» are unthinkable. The Kantian paradox he 
explains as the result of an attempt to explain the origin of 
the “ given " in consciousness. The form of things is admittedly 
subjective ; the mind endeavours to explain the material of the 
given in the same tel'ms, an attempt which is not only impossible 
liLit involves a denial of the elementary laws of thought. Know- 
ledge of the given is, therefore, essentially incomplete. Complete 
or perfect knowledge is confined to the domain of pure thought, 
to logic and mathematics. Thus the problem of the ” thing-in- 
itself ” is dismissed from the inquiry, and philosophy is limited 
to the sphere of pure thought. The Kantian categories are, 
indeed, demonstrable and true, but their application to the 
given is meaningless and unthinkable. By this critical scepticism 
Maimon takes, up a position intermediate between Kant and 
Hume. Hume’s attitude to the empirical is entirely supported 
by Maimon. The casual concept, as given by experience, 
expresses not a necessary objective order of things, but an 
ordered scheme of perception; it is subjectivii and cannot be 
postulated as a concrete law apart from consciousness. The 
main argument of the Transcendentalphilosophie not only drew 
from I^t, who saw it in MS., the remark that Maimon alone 
of all his critics had mastered tlie true meaning of his philosophy, 
but also directed the path of most subsequent criticism. 

Maimon's chief works, in addition to the above quoted, are 
Philos. IVofierbuch (1791); Streijereim tm Gehuite tier Phtlos. (i79.-i); 
Uber die Progrvsse der Philos. (1793) ; Die Kategorien des Ansiokles 
mil Anmerkungen erldutert (1794); Vcrsuch cincr neuen Logik (1794 
and Jygfi) ; Kntische Untersuchungen ilber den o^enschl. Gfist (1797). 
See vS*. Maimons Lebensgeschiohte von thm selbst beschrteben (1792, 
cd. K P, Moritz; Eng. trans. by J. C. Muiray, it 86); Wolff, 
Maimoniana (1813); Witte, S. Maimon (1876). 

MAIMONIDES, the common name of Rabbi Moses ben 
Maimon (ii 35-1 204), also known from the initials of these last 
words as Rambam, Jewish philosopher. His Ee falls into 
three epochs, which may be typified ly the towns in which 
they were passed, viz. Cordova, Fez and Qiiro. He was born 
in Cordova on the 20th of March 1135, the eve of Passover; 
he liad a brother, David, and one sister. His early years were 
spent in his native town, which liad then just passed the zenith 
of its glory. The Arab rulers had fostered the development of 
science, art, medicine, philosophy, literature and learning. All 
these influences ])layed their part in the educatii-n of Maimo- 
nides, whose father, besides training him in all branches of 
Hebrew and Jewish scholarship, implanted in the youth a sound 
knowledge of these secular studies as well. In 1148 Cordova 
was taken from the last Fatimite caliph by the victorious 
Almohudes, who had spread over Spain from N. Africa. These 
militant revivalists strove to re-establish Lslam in what they 
considered its primitive simplicity. They laid great stress on 
the unity of God, and tolerated neither schism within the faith 
nor dissent without. The position of the orthodox Spanish 
Jews became intolerable, and Maimon, after ten years of hard- 
ships, wanderings and escapes, decided to take his family out 
of the country. He settled in Fez. 'I’hc years which Maimonides 
spent there (1160-1165) were memorable for his friendship 
with Abdul Arab Ibn Muisha — a Moslem poet and theologian — 
and for the commencement of his literary activity. His energies 
were diverted towards stimulating the religious feelings of his 
brethren and combating assimilation. In consequence he became 
alarmed for his own safety, and in 1165 left for Egypt, where 
he settled after a passing visit to the Holy Land. Cordova 
taught him tiie humanities; Fez humanity. C^iro, besides giving 
him prominence at court and in the Jewish community, was 
the cemtiit of the almost world-wide influence which he exercised 
Jewuy by his monumental writings and dominant person- 
ally. By 1177 Maimonides was the recognized chief of the 
Cairene congregation and consulted on important matters by 
communities far and wide. Here he was joined by his most 
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iftmoMS disdple^ Joseph Akiiin, But his early life in Egypt 
was fraught with' deep sorrow. His father died soon after their 
arrival, and Maunonides himself suffered severely from prostration 
and sickness. His brother David, jointly with whom he carried 
on a trade in gems, w^ shipwrecked in the Indian Ocean. With 
him perished the entire fortune of tlie family. Forced to earn 
a livelihood, Maimonides turned to medicine. The fame of 
his skill eventually brought him the appointment of body 
physician to Saladin, to whom, it is said, he was so attached 
that when Richard 1 . wrote from Ascalon, offering him a similar 
post at the English court, Maimonides refused. He married 
the sister of Ibn al Mali, one of the royal secretaries. In 1 186, 
his son Abraham was born. His remaining years were spent 
in ceaseless activity and in controversy, which he sought to 
avoid. He died amidst universal sorrow and veneration. 

The works of Maimonidas fall into three periods : (a) To the 
Spanish period Ijclong his commentary on the whole Talmud (not 
fully carried out), a treatise on the calendar {Maamar ha-ibbuf), a 
treatise on logic {Milloth Ht^gayon)^ and his commentary on the 
Mishnah (this was called 5 »>a; or Maor^ i.d. “ Light ” : begun 1158, 
completed 1168 in Egypt). (6) While he was in Fez, he wrote an 
essay on the Sanctification of the Name of God {Maamar Kiddusk 
Hashem, I^ereth Hashemad). (c) The works written in Egypt were : 
Letter to the Yemenites {Jggereth Teman or Peihah Tiqvah ) ; Responsa 
on questions of law; Biblical and Rabbinical Code (Misnheh Torah 
■or Yad Hahazaha, completed 1180); Sepher hamitzvoth, an ab- 
breviated handbook of the precedii)^ ; and his great philosophical 
work Moreh Nebufyiw or ‘^the guide of the perplexed” (1190). 
To these must be added certain portions of the Mtshnah commentary, 
such as the ” Eight Chapters,” the discussion on reward and punish- 
ment and immortality, the Jev;ish Creed, which have acquired fame 
as independent worliij. 

The influence of Moses hen Maimon is incalculable. “ From 
Moses unto Moses there arose not one like Moses,” is the verdict 
of posterity. Maimonides was the great exponent of reason 
in faith and toleration in theology. One of the main services 
to European thought of the Guide ” was its independent 
criticism of some of Aristotle’s principles. His codification of 
the Talmud was equally appreciated in the study of the scholar 
and in practical life. Christian Europe owed much to Maimo* 
nides. Not only did his Guide” influence scholasticism in 
general, but it was from his Code that the Church derived its 
medieval knowledge of the Synagogue. 

A complete bibliography will be found in Maimonides, by David 
Yellin ami Israel Abrahams (London, 1903); the final chapter of 
that work gives a summary of the influence of Maimonides on 
Christian philosophers such as Aquinas, and Jewish such as Spinoza. 
The ” Guide ” has been translated into English by M. Fricdlander 
(1881-1883; newed., 1905). See also Jewish Encyclopedia, articles 
s.w., and ihe volumes edited by Guttmann, Moses ben Maimon 
(Leipzig, T908, &c.). (H. Le.) 

MAIM (Lat. Moenus), a river of Germany, and the most 
important right-bank tributary of the Rhine. It has two 
sources, the Weisse Main (White Main), which rises in the 
Fichtclgcbirge on the east side of the Ochsenkopf, and the Rote 
Main (Red Main), which, rising on the eastern slope of the 
Frankish Jura, flows past Bayreuth. They unite 3 m. below 
Kulmbach, 920 ft. above the sea. Hence the river, already 
of considerable size, pursues a north-westerly direction, skirting 
the spurs of the Frankish Jura in a pleasant valley. At Lich- 
tenfels the river takes a south-westerly course, which it retains 
until entering the fertile basin of Bamberg. Here it receives 
from the south-east the waters of its chief tributary, the Regnitz, 
and enters upon its middle course. Its direction is now again 
north-west, and meandering through pleasant vales and pastures 
it passes Hassfurt and reaches Schweinfurt. Its course is 
now almost due south to Ochsenfurt, when it again proceeds 
north-west. Continuing in this direction amid vine-clad hills, 
it washes the walls of the university city of Wiirzburg, and 
thence, dividing the forest-clad ranges of the Spessart and 
the Odenwald, reaches Oemunden. Here it is joined from 
the right by the Frankish Saale and, turning abruptly south, 
receives at Wertheim the beautiful Tauber. Feudal castles 
and medieval towns now crown its banks, notably, Freudenberg 
and Miltenberg. From the latter it proceeds due north to 
Aschaffenburg, whence passing Frankfort it pours its yellow 


waters into the green waters of the Rhine just above Mum « 
The Main has a total length of 3x0 xn. and drains a basin of 
approximately 11,000 sq. m. It is navigable from the icon- 
fluence of the Regnitz, 240 m. from its mouth, for barges and 
other small croft, and through the Ludwig C anal is connected 
with tlie Danube. 

See Ulrici, Das McUngebict in seiner naturlichen Besekaffenheii 
(Kassel, 1885); E. Faber, Zur Hydroeraphie ties Maingebiets 
(Munich, 1895), and Lill, Mainthal, Mam und Maituchiffahri 
(Berlin, 1904). 

MAIN (from the Aryan root which appears in “ may ” and 
“ might,” and I.at. tnaptus, great), a word meaning properly 
power or strength, especially physical. This use chiefly survives 
m the expression ” with might and main.” The word is more 
common as a substantival elliptical use of the adjective, which 
usually has the sense of principal or chief in size, strength, 
importance, &c. Thus ” the main,” the high open sea, is 
for ” main sea,” cf. “ mainland,” the principal part of a terri* 
tory excluding islands and sometimes far-projecting penin- 
sulas. The expression “the Spanish main ” properly meant 
tliat part of the main land of the N.E. coast of South America 
stretching from the Orinoco to the Isthmus of Panama, and 
the former Spanish possessions in Central America bordering 
on the Caribbean Sea, but it is often loosely used, especially 
in connexion with the buccaneers, of the Caribbean Sea itself. 
The term ** main ” is also thus used of a principal pipe or cable 
for conducting gas, water, electricity, &c. The elliptical 
use does not app)ear, however, in such expressions as main 
road, line, stream. Another use of tlic word ” main ” has 
a somewhat obscure history. It appears as a term in the game 
of hazard, and also in cock-fighting. In the last it is used for 
a match, and for the cocks engaged in a match. In hazard 
it is the number called by the ” caster ” before the dice arc 
thrown; this may be any number from five to nine inclusive. 
The usual derivation is from the French main, a hand, but 
according to the New English Dictionary there is no evidence 
for this, and the more probable explanation is that it is an 
adaptation of ” main ” meaning principal or chief. From 
this use of the word in hazard the expression ” main chance ” 
is derived. ‘‘ Main,” a shortened form of domain 6r demesne, 
only now survives in Scotland, usually in the plural “ mains ” 
for a home farm. 

MAINA (or Mani) and MAIM0TE8, a district and people 
of the Peloponnesus, the modem Morea. Maina is the country 
occupied by the mountain range of Taygetus from Sparta to 
Cape Malapan, the ancient Tacnarum^ It is now divided 
between the modem districts Oetylos and Gythion. Before 
the organization of the present kingdom of Greece, Maina 
was subdivided into "'Efw Outer Maina, from the frontier 
of Kalamata, on the Gulf of Messenia, to Vitylo (Oetylos) 
and inland to the summit of Taygetus; Karw Mun/, Lower Maina, 
from Vitylo to Cape Matapan; and MeW ■or Inner Maina, 
on the east, and on the Gulf of Laconia as far as the plain of 
Elos. It contained over a hundred villages. Tlie country 
is mountainous and inaccessible, a formation to which it owes 
its hi.storical importance. The Mainotes claim to descend 
from Uie Spartans, and probably represent the Ekuthero, 
or free, Laconians who were delivered by Rome from the power 
of Sparta, as is suggested by the traces of ancient Greek in 
tlieir dialect and by their physical type. Their country being 
a natural fortress, they were able to defend themselves against 
the Byzantine emperors, the barbarians who broke into the 
empire, the Latin princes of Achaea of the house of Villehardouin, 
and the Turks. As their country is also poor axid maritime, 
they were early tempted to take to piratical adventure. Gibl^n 
says that ** in the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus they 
had acquired the name of Mainotes, under which they dis- 
honour the claim of liberty by the inhuman pillage of all that 
is shipwrecked on their rocky shore.’^ Their neighbours gave 
their country the name of “ Kakabouha ” — ^the land of wicked 
counsels. The passes of their mountains were elaborately 
fortified and tl^ir villages were full of fortified towera 
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{pyrgot) from which they formed their own favourite 
epithet, Maina Polypyrgos — many-towcred Maina. On the 
western side it also contains the remains of feudal 
keeps, erected by William 11 . de Villehardouin (1245-1278) 
and other I.atin princes of Achaea. The Mainotes did not 
become Christians till the 9th century. From the 15th till 
the 17th century they recognized a family which claimed to 
belong to the Comneni of I'rebizond as head chiefs. But the 
real power was in the hands of the chiefs of the different families 
and villages, who formed a turbulent and martial aristocracy. 
Enduring and ferocious feuds were common among them. 
In the course of the i8th century the family of Mavromicheli 
(Black Michael), which belonged to lower Maina, established 
a general lieadship over the Mainotes after much strife and 
many murders. When Kussia endeavoured to promote a 
rising against the Turks in the Morea in 1770 the Mainotes 
acted with her, and the strength of their country enabled them 
to escape the vengeance tif the Turks when the Christians 
were cynically deserted by the Russians. In 1777 their prac- 
tical independence was recognized by the sultan's officers. 
During the Greek war of independence the Mainotes were 
chiefly led by J^etros (Petro Bey) Mavromicheli, known to 
his countrymen as the king of Maina, who undoubtedly cher- 
ished the hope of establishing a principality for himself. The 
freedom of Greece, for which he had fought in his own way, 
proved the ruin of his ambition. He found the new order 
less compatible with his schemes than the Turkish dominion. 
Petro Bey was imprisoned by the Greek president Capodistrias 
(see (’apo d’Istkia, Count), who was in revenge murdered 
by the Mavromichclis. The family were finally (‘ontent to 
liecome courtiers and officials in the reign of King Otto I. 
In the 19th century Maina was but little affected by civilization, 
except in so far as the efficiency of modem navies debarred 
the Mainotes from their old resource of piracy. 

See W. Marlin Leake, Travels in the Morea (1830) ; M. E. Yemeniz, 
“La Maina," in Uevue des deux mondes (March 1, 1865); and 
Phihpson, “ Zur Ethnographic des Pelopoiines," in Peienmnns 
Mittneilungeny vol. 30 (Ckitha). 

MAINE, ANNE LOUISE BEN^DICTE DE BOURBON, Duen- 
EssE i)U (1^76-1753), daughter of Henri Jules de Bourbon, 
prince de Cond^ and Anne of Bavaria, was born on the 8th of 
November 1676. On the jgth of March 1692 she married 
Louis Auguste de Bourbon, due du Maine, son of Lotus Xiy. 
and Mme do Montespan, The duchesse du Maine held a little 
court at Sceaux, where slie gave brilliant entertainments 
and immersed herself in political intrigues. Displeased with 
the action of the regent Orleans in degrading the illegitimate 
children of Louis XIV. from their precedence above the peers 
of France, she induced her husband to join in the Cellamare 
conspiracy for the transference of the regency to the king of 
Spain. The plot, however, was discovered, and she was im- 
prisoned in 1719. The following year she returned to Sceaux, 
where she resumed her salon and gathered round her a brilliant 
company of wits and poets. She died in Paris on the 23rd 
of January 1753. 

See G^n^ral de Pi6pape, La Duchesse du Maine (1910). 

MAINE, SIR HENRY JAMES SUMNER (1822-1888), EngUsh 
comparative jurist and historian, son of Dr James Maine, 
of Kelso, Roxburghshire, was born on the 15th of August 1822. 
He was at school at Christ’s Hospital, and thence went up 
to Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1840. At Cambridge 
he was one of the most brilliant classical scholars of his time. 
He won a Craven scholarship and graduated as senior classic 
in 1844, being also senior chancellor’s medallist in classics. 
Shortly afterwards he accepted a tutorship at Trinity Hall. 
In 1847 he was appointed regius professor of civil law, and he 
was called to the bar three years later; he held this chair till 
1854. Even the rudiments of Roman law were not then in- 
cluded in the*brdinary training of English lawyers; it was 
assumed at the universities that any good Latin scholar could 
qualify himself at short notice for keeping up such tradition 
of civilian studies as survived. Maine cannot have known 


much Roman law in 1847, but in 1856 he contributed to the 
Cambridge Essays the essay on Roman law and legal education, 
republished in the later editions of Village Communities ^ which 
was the first characteristic evidence of his genius. Meanwhile 
he had become one of the readers appointed by the Inns of Court, 
in the first of their many half-hearted attempts at legal edu- 
cation, in 1852. I^ectures delivered by Marne in this capacity 
were the groundwork of Ancient Law (1861), the book by 
which his reputation was made at one stroke. Its object, 
as modestly stated in the preface, was “ to indicate some of 
the earliest ideas of mankind, as they are reflected in ancient 
law, and to point out the relation of those ideas to modern 
thought.” Within a year of its publication the post of legal 
member of council in India was offered to Maine, then a junioi 
member of the bar with little practice, few advantages of con- 
nexion, and no political or official claims. He declined once 
on grounds of health; the very next year the office was agair 
vacant. This time Maine was persuaded to accept, not that 
his health had improved, but that he thought India might 
not make it much worse. It turned out that India suitec 
him much better than Cambridge or London. His work 
like most of the work done by Englishmen in India in timi 
of peace, was not of a showy kind — its value is shown by thi 
fact that he was asked to prolong his services beyond th< 
regular term of five years, and returned to England only ii 
1869. The subjects on which it was liis duty to advise th 
government of India were as much political as legal. The; 
ranged from such problems as the land settlement of the Punjab 
or the introduction of civil marriage to provide for the need 
of unorthodox Hindus, to the question how far the study c 
Persian should be required or encouraged among Europea 
civil servants. On the civil marriage question in particulai 
and some years earlier on the still more troublesome one c 
allowing the remarriage of native converts to Christianit) 
his guidance, l>eing not only learned but statesmanlike, wa 
of the greatest value. Plans of codification, moreover, wei 
prepared, and largely shaped, under Maine’s direction, whic 
were carried into effect by his successors, Sir ]. Fitzjami 
Stephen and Dr Whitley Stokes. The results are open 1 
critici.sm in details, but form on the whole a remarkable achiev 
ment in the conversion of unwritten and highly technic 
law into a body of written law sufficiently clear to be admini 
tcred by offii:ers to many of whom its ideas and language a 
foreign. All this wa.s in addition to the routine of legislatii 
and consulting work and the establishment of the legislate 
department of the government of India on substantially i 
present footing. 

Maine’s power of swiftly assimilating new ideas and appr 
ciating modes of thought and conduct remote from mode 
Western life came into contact with the facts of Indian socie 
at exactly the right time, and his colleagues and other compete 
observers expressed the highest opinion of his work. In retu 
Maine brought back from his Indian office a store of knowled 
which enriched aU his later writings, though he took Inc 
by name for his theme only once. This essay on India w 
his contribution to the composite work entitled The Reign 
Queen Victoria (ed. T. H. Ward, 1887). Not having bc' 
separately published, it is perhaps the least known of Maim 
writings; but its combination of just perception and lar 
grasp with command of detail is not easily matched outsi 
W. Stubbs’s prefaces to some of the chronicles in the Rc 
series, and (more lately) F. W. Maitland’s monographs, 
vice-chancellor of the university of Calcutta, Maine commenti 
with his usual pregnant ingenuity, on the results produc 
by the contact of Eastern and Western thought. Thi 
of these addresses were published, wholly or in part, in f 
later editions of Village Communities ; the substance of othi 
is understood to be embodied in the Cambridge Rede lecti 
of 1875, which is to be found in the same volume. The prac 
cal side of Maine’s experience was not long lost to India; 
became a member of the secretary of state’s council in 18^ 
and remained so for the rest of his life. In the same ye 
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he was gwetted a K.C.S.I. In 1869 Maine was appointed 
to the chair of historical and comparative jurisprudence newly 
founded in the university of Oxford by Corpus Christi College. 
Residence at Oxford was not required, and the election amounted 
to an invitation to the new professor to resume and continue 
in his own way the work he had begun in Ancient Law. During 
the succeeding years he published the principal matters of 
his lectures in a carefully revised literary form : Village Com- 
munities in the East and the West (1871); Eofly History of Institu- 
tions (1875); Early Law and Custom (1883). In all these works 
the phenomena of societies in an archaic stage, whether still 
capable of observation or surviving in a fragmentary manner 
among more modern surroundings or preserved in contemporary 
records, are brought into line, often with singular felicity, 
to establish and illustrate the normal process of development 
in legal and political ideas. 

In 1877 the mastership of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where 
Maine had formerly been tutor, became vacant. Tlierc were 
two strong candidates whose claims were so nearly equal that 
it was difficult to elect either; the difficulty was solved by a 
unanimous invitation to Maine to accept the post. His accep- 
tance entailed the resignation of the Oxford chair, though not 
continuous residence at Cambridge. Ten years later, 'con- 
siderations of a somewhat similar kind led to his election to 
succeed Sir William Harcourt as Whcwcll professor of inter- 
national law at Cambridge. His all too short performance in 
this office is represented by a posthumous volume which had not 
received his own final revision, International Law (1888). 

Meanwhile Maine had published in 1885 his one work of 
speculative politics, a volume of essays on Popular Government, 
designed to show that democracy is not in itself more stable 
than any other form of government, and that there is no neces- 
sary connexion between democracy and progress. The book 
was deliberately unpopular in tone; it excited much contro- 
versial comment and some serious and useful discussion. 

In 1886 there appeared in the Quarterly Review ((Ixii, 181) 
an article on the posthumous work of J. F. M‘Lennan, edited 
and completed by his brother, entitled “ The Patriarchal 
Theory.” The article, though necessarily unsigned (in accor- 
dance with the rule of the Quarterly as it then stood), was Maine’s 
reply to the M‘Lennan brothers’ attack on the historical recon- 
struction of the Indo-European family system put forward 
in Ancient Law and supplemented in Early Law and Custom. 
Maine was generally averse from controversy, but showed 
on this occasion that it was not for want of controversial power. 
He carried the war back into the invader’s country, and cliargcd 
J. F. M'Lcnnan’s theory of primitive society with owing its 
plausible appearance of universal validity to general neglect 
of the Indo-European evidence and misapprehension of such 
portions of it as M‘Lcnnan did attempt to handle. 

Maine's health, which had never been strong, gave way 
towards the end of 1887. He went to the Riviera under medical 
advice, and died at Cannes on the 3rd of Februaiy' 1888. He 
left a wife and two sons, of whom the elder died soon after- 
wards. 

An excellent summary of Maine’s principal writings may 
be seen in Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s memoir. The prornpt 
and full recognition of Maine’s genius by continental publicists 
must not pass unmentioned even in the briefest notice. France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia have all contributed to do him honour; 
this is the more remarkable as one or two English publicists 
of an older school signally failed to appreciate him. Maine 
warned his countrymen against the insularity which results 
from ignorance of all law and institutions save one’s own; 
his example has shown the benefit of the contrary habit. His 
prominent use of Roman law and the wide range of his obser- 
vation have made his works as intelligible abroad as at home, 
and thereby much valuable information — for example, conceiv- 
ing the nature of British supremacy in India, and the position 
of native institutions there — ^has been made the property of 
the world ^ of letters instead of the peculiar and obscure pos- 
session of a limited class of British public servants. Foreign 


readers of Maine have perhaps Understood even better than 
English ones that he is not propounder of a system but 
the pioneer of a method, and that detailed critidsin, profitable 
as it may be and necessary as in time it must be, will not leave 
the method itself less valid or diminish the worth of the master’s 
lessons in its use. The rather small bulk of Maine’s published 
and avowed work may be explained partly by a fine literary 
sense which would let nothing go out under his name unfinished, 
partly by the drawbacks incident to precarious health. Maine’s 
temperament was averse from the labour of minujte criticism, 
and his avoidance of it was no less a matter of prudence. But 
it has to be remembered that Maine also wrote much which 
was never publicly acknowledged. Before he went to India 
he was one of the original contributors to the Saturday RevieWt 
founded in 1855, the inventor of its name. Like his inti- 
mate friend Fitzjames Stephen, he was an accomplished jour- 
nalist, enjoyed occasional article-writing as a diversion from 
official duties, and never quite abandoned it. The practice 
of such writing probably counted for something in the freedom 
and clearness of Maine’s style and the effectiveness of his 
dialectic. His books are a model of scientific exposition which 
never ceases to be literature. 

See Sir A. Lyall and others, in Law Quart. Rev. iv. 139 scq. (1888); 

Sir F. Pollock, " Sir Henry Maine and his Work," in Oxford Lectures, 
&c. (1890); " Sir H. Maine as a Jurist," lldin. Rev. (July 1893); 
Introduction and Notes to new of Ancient Law (19^); Sir 
M. E. Grant Duff, Sir Henrv Maine : a brief Memoir of his Life, &€. 
(1892); Notes from a Diary, passim] L. Stephen, "Maine" in 
Diet. Nat. Diog. (1893); Paul Vinogradoff, Tne Teachii^ of Sir 
Henry Maine (1904). (F. Po.) 

MAINE, an old French province, bounded N. by Normandy, 

E. by Orl6anai.s, S. by Touraine and Anjou, and W. by Brittany. 
Before the Roman Conquest the region occupied by this pro- 
vince was inhabited by the Aulerci Cenomanni and the Aulerci 
Diablinles; under the Roman empire it consisted of two civitates 
comprised in the Provincia Lugdunensis Tertia — the Civitas 
Cenomannorum and the Civitas Diablintum, whose chief towns 
were Le Mans and Jublains. These two civitates were united 
during the barbarian period and formed a single bishopric, 
that of Le Mans, suffragan to the metropolitan see of Tours. 
Under the Merovingians and Carolingians the diocese of Le 
Mans corresponded to the Pagus Cenomonensis, and in the 
feudal period to the county of Maine. In the i6th century 
the county of Maine, with the addition of Perche, formed 
a military government — the province of Maine. Since 1790 
this province has been represented approximately by the 
departments of Sarthe and Mayenne, the respective capitals 
of which arc Le Mans and Laval. In i85< the bishopric of 
Laval was separated from that of Le Mans. Maine was evange- 
lized in the 3rd centu^ by St Julian. After forming part of 
the kingdom of Syagrius, it was conquered by Clovis at the 
end of the 5th century. Owing to the scarcity of documents 
the history of Maine until the end of the 9th century is merged 
in the history of the bishops of Le Mans, which has come down 
to us in the Actus pontificum Cenomannis in urhe degentium 
(ed. Bu.sson-Ledru, Le Mans, 1901), composed under the direc- 
tion of Bishop Aldric (832-857). Roger {c. Sga-c. 898) was 
perhaps the first hereditary count of Maine; the counts whose 
existence Is certain are Hugh I. {c. 939-before 99a), Hugh II. 
(before 992-1015), Herbert I. (1015-1032 to . 1036), Hugh III, 
(1032 to 1036-1051), Herbert II. (1051-1062), William the 
Bastard (1063-1087), Robert Curthose (^^1087-1091), Hugh IV, 
(1091-1092) and Helias (1092-1110). Maine, which was 
in the vassalage of Anjou as early as the 9th century, was 
united to Anjou in iito by the marriage of Count Hellas’s 
daughter to Fulk V., count of Anjou, and passed to the English 
crown in 1154, when Henry Plantagenet (who was bom at 
Le Mans) became king of England. In 1204, after the con- 
fiscation of the estates of John of England, Maine was united 
to France; in 1246 it was separated from France by Louis IX., 
who handed it over to his brother Charles, count of Pfovence. 
Again united to France in 1328, it was given fn 1356 as an 
apanage to Louis, second son of King John II., and did not 
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definitely return to the French crown until 1481, after the 
death of Charles IL, count of Maine. Duiing the Hundred 
Years’ War Maine was taken in 1425 by the English, who lost 
it in 1448. 

See Histcnre de V 6 gliscdu Mans, by Dorn I*ioUn (Paris, 1851- 1858), 
which is usi*ful but out of dale; Jievue historique H arohSologique du 
Mtane (187!)); La rrmnnee du Maine (i« 9 .d; Haur6au, Histoifn 
litUraire du Maine (1870-^877). 

MAIK£, a North Atlantic state of the United States of 
America, the most north-easterly state in the Union, and the 
largest of the New Eni^land group. It lies between 43° 4' and 
47 ** 27' 33'’ N., and between 06® 56' 48^^ and 71® 6' 41" W. It 
is bounded N.W. by the Canadian province of Quebec; N. 
and E. by the Canadian provinc'e of New Brunswick, from 
which it is separated in part by the natural barriers of the • 
Saint ]olin River, the Grand (or Schoodic) Lakes, the Saint 
Croix River, and Pas‘.uinaquoddy Bay; S.S.E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; and W. by New Hampshire, the Pisiataqua and Salmon 
Falls rivers being the natural boundarv lines at the S.W. The 
area of the state is 33,040 sq. m., 3145 sq. m. being water 
surface. 

Maine attracts more summer visitors than any other state 
in the Union. 'I’liis is due to the cool and refreshing summer 
climate; the picturesque coast and its many islands, which are 
favourite grounds for camps and summer cottages; the moun- 
tains, and the beautiful laki's and rivers, many of which afford 
opportunities for good fishing and canoeing. Among the more 
widely known resorts are Mount Desert Island, on whicii is 
Bar il arbor, a fashionable summer place of great beauty; 
Long Island, Orr's and oilier islands in Casco Bay; Old Orchard, 
with a gently sloping white sand sea-beach 9 m, long, Rangeley 
and Moosehead Lakes, favourite resorts of fishermen and hunters ; 
Mt Katahdin, in the heart of the itioose counlry; and Poland 
Springs (38 m. by rail from Portland) in Andrusc'oggin county, 
near lake Anasigunticook. About 1870, camps, summer cot- 
tages, summer hotels and boarding houses began to multiply 
throughout the stale. The needs of this summer population 
gave a new impulse and a new turn to agriculture; and thi^ ] 
demand for souvenirs revived among the Indians basket- 
weaving, mOceasin-making, and such (Tafts. 

Physical Features. The surface is a j^vntly rolling upland, form- 
ing a part of the “ Now r'ti”hind uplriutls," alKivo which rise isolated 
mountain peaks and clusters of peaks, and below which are cut 
numerous river valleys.' 3 'he highest peak is Mt Kal lUdin ('izoo 
ft.), a little N.E. of the centre of the state in Fiscal lupus county, 
whicii rises from a comparatively level upland. South-west of 
Katahdin, in Franklin ef)untv, are iiufsl of the other high peaks 
of the state: Saddleback Mountain (p>oo ft.), Mt Abraham (3388 
ft.), Mt Higelow (^tioo U.), and Mt Blue (1200 ft.). A little N. 
of this line of niouhtain j^eaks the water-parting which divides 
tile .state into a nortli slope and a south slope. The north slone 
dcaicnds gently both to the N. and to the E. ; although quite hilly 
in tlie middle and western portions it is so poorly drained that 
swamps abound in ill sections. 'J'he south slope, which contains 
nearly all the niom.l.uns and is generally more hilly, has a mean 
de.sceni tossard 1 le -ea ol about 7 ft. to the mile, the fall being 
greatfj in the W., where the moinit lins are high at the N. and the 
shore low at the and less to the E., where the water-parting is 
lower and the shore high and rocky. 

After th<* uplift which caused the rivers to cut below the general 
“ uplands,” and develop well marked valleys for themselves, came 
the iierioii of the great continental glaciation. The glacier or ico 
she<*t overran all Maine, irregularly .scouring out the l-ied rock to 
produce rock ba.sins, damming up many river valleys with glacial 
' deposits and completi lv disarranging the drainage lines. When the 
ice inolteU, the rock basins and the damnied-uf) valleys filled with 
watei’ to produce lakes. 'Phis is the origin of the numerous lakes of 
Maine, v/nieh give it .some oi its most l)(*autiful scenery, and help to 
inakt! it a holiday resort in summer. These lakes arc about 1600 m 
nnmbiT, are scattered in all parts of the stab', are especially numerous 
at high elevations, and have an aggregate area of more than 
aooo SC], m. Few other regions have so many large lakes .so variously 


• This condition results from the fact that Maine and the adjacent 
regkMi were worn down nearly to sea -level by stream erosion, except 
certain jinaks and ridges inland ; then the region was elevated and 
numerous river valleys were cut^own below the general erosion 
surface formed before. Thus we imvc a general ” upland surface," 
above which the mountain rmmants tower, and below which the 
rivers have been entrenched. 


situated, and with such beauty of aspect and surroundings. They 
contribute largely to a constant supply of water power for which 
the course of the rivers ofS. W. Maine are excejitionally well adapted ; 
many, of them abound in trout, salmon, togue, black baas and 
pickerel ; and near tfiem there is still much game. Moosehead 
Lake (about 120 sn. m. ; 35 m. long and from 2 m. to 10 m. wide), 
on the Ixjundary Detween Piscataquis and Somerset counties, is 
the largest in Maine and the largest inland body of water wholly 
in New England ; the Kennebec River is its principal outlet and 
Mi Kineo ri.ses abruptly to about 17O0 ft. above Uie sea (about 
700 ft. abo\x* the lali?) on its eastern .shore. Other lolces, such as 
the Rangeley Lakes," Chesuncook and Twin Lakes on the Penobscot, 
and the Grand or Schoodic Lakes, in the western boundary at the 
head waters of the Saint Croix River, equal or surpas.s Moosehead in 
picture.‘»qut‘n<‘.s.s. The glacier or ice sheet, above referred to, de- 
posited till or boulder clay, wiiich was compacted under the enormous 
pressure of the ice sheet to form the ” hard-pan ” referred to later. 

. The glaciation is also re.sponsible for the poor .soil 0/ most of the state, 
Jor, although the rocks are the same crystallines which give good 
soils further sfiuth in unglaciated regions, all the decayed portions 
of the Maine rocks have been removed by glacial erosion, revealing 
fresh^ liarren rock over great areas, or depositing the rather sterile 
liard-pan as a thin coaling in other places. 

After the uplift ca^u^ a jienod of subsidence, during which this 
region sank one or more thousand leet, allowing the sea to encroach 
on the land and run far inland into tlie previously made river 
valleys. This depression probably occurred during the glacial 
jioriocl, perhaps toward its i'lo.se, and is responsible for the second 
mo.st important feature ol Maine physiography, the embayed coast, 
'lo this subsidence tire due Iho picturesque coastal scenery, the 
numerous islands and bays, tlie good harbour.s and the peculiar 
coast-lmc. 

'J'he shortest distance bctwt'on tJu* N.E. and the S.W, extremities 
of the coast is only 225 m. ; but, on account of projections and 
indentations, tlie coast-Jine ineasur(‘s nt't less than 2f)Oo m. The 
headlands, the deep indentations and the numerous islands in the 
bays and beyond produce a beautiful niiugling of land and sea and 
give to the whole ocean front the appearance of a fringed and 
tassellecl border ; west of the mouth of the Kennebec River are a 
marshy shore and many low grassy islands; but east of this river 
tile shore becomes more and more bold, rising in the precipitous 
cldls and rounded summits of Mt Desert and Quoddy Head, 1527 
and 1000 ft. high respectively. All along the coast-line there 
are capacious and well- protec ted harbours, Casco, Penobscot, 
Frenchman's, Muchias anti Piussaniaquoddy bays being especially 
noteworthy. 

After the subsidence came another period of uplift, possibly still 
in progress. This ujdift has brought up submarine deposits of 
sand, to form little coastal plains at some points along the 
coast, providing good land for settlement and clay for brick and 
pottery. Further evidence of this uplift is found in old beach lines 
now well above sea level. 

Tlie principal river systems of Maim' ure the Saint John on the 
north slope, and tlie Penob.scot, the Kennebec, the Androscoggin, 
and tlje Saeo on tlie south slope. The mean height of the basin 
of the St John is exceeded only by tliat of the Androscoggin, but 
the fall of tlie St John River through the greater part of its course in 
Maine is only sufficient to give a sluggish or a gentle current The 
Penobscot, Kennebec, AniJroBcoggin and Saco have numerous falls 
and rapids. 

Fauna. -The animal life of Maine shows a mixture of northern 
and .southern forms, and very little Uiat is peculiar as compared with 
surrounding regions. Tlve state has moose, caribou and deer, 
esju'dally in the northern part. The black hear, wolf, catamount, 
wolverine, wild cat, fox, beaver, racoon, marten, sable, woodchuck, 
skunk, otter, mink, rabbit and squirrel are also found. Geese, ducks 
and other water fowl freipiejit llie lakes and bays in the migratory 
' season, and eagles, gulls, hawks, kingfishers, owls, plover, woodcock, 
"partridge” (rulled grouse), robins, orioles, bobolinks, blue birds, 
swallows, sparrows, and many other insectivorous birds are common. 
In the inland waters salmon, trout, togue [Salvelinus namaycush), 

' pickerel and bass abound ; along the shore there are lobsters, 

J clams and scallops {Pecten irradims ) ; and off the .shore are herring, 

^ alewives, mackerel, cod, halibut, haddock, smelts, hake, menhaden, 
porgios and porpoises. The game in the North Woods attracts large 
5 numbers of sportsmen during the autumn season. 

^ Maine was formerly covered with forests, principally of 

' white iiiiic and spruce, but mixed w'itli these were some hemlock, 
‘ tamarack, cedar, and, on the .south slope, birch, poplar, oak, maple 
I and beech. Chestnut and walnut are rare and are found only near 

^ ® This name is applied to a chain of lakes (the Rangeley, or 

- Oquossoc, the Cupsuptic, the Moo.selookmeguntic, the Molechunka- 
t munk or Upjw Richardson, the Welokenebacook or Lower 
t Richardson, and the Umbagog) in Franklin and Oxford couijtips, 
1 in the we.stem part of the state ; the Umbagog extends into New 
1 Hampshire and its outlet helps to form the Androscoggin River. 
' These lakes are connected by straits, have a total area of between 
p 80 a&d'po sq. m., and are from i2(^o to 1500 ft. above thu^ea. They 
are iometimes called the Androscoggin Lakes. 
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the aouth^wwtbofder* In 1900 about 21 % of th« state’s aroa was 
cleared, and much besides bad once been cleared, but not being 
suited to agriculture had become reforested* Of fruit trees the chief 
is the apple. The plum, cherry and pear 4lso thrive. Uhe peach 
grows well only in the south-west near the border. Species of grape, 
gooseberry and currant arc native, and others are cultivated with 
advantage. The blackberry, raspberry, blueberry and strawberry 
grow wild in profusion throughout the state. 

Climate , — The climate of the state is moist and, for its latitude, 
cold. Extremes of temperature arc not so great as farther inla nd 
m the same latitude ; for the summer heats are tempered by the 
sea and the cool north winds, and the winter cold is so constant as 
to be less severely felt than tlie changing temperature of more 
southern districts. The summers are short, there being only about 
4^ months lietwecn frosts even in the soutliem sections, and the mean 
summer temperature is about 62 ’ F. Thti mean winter temperature 
is approximately 20' F., and the mean annual temperature for the 
entire state is 42'’ F., that for the north slope bemg about 5' F. less 
than that for the south slope. Although the temperature remains 
pretty steadily below the frctv.ing i>oint for at least three- months of 
the year, many of tlie harbours remain unobstructed; for the tides 
and the prevailing ulf-shore winds break up and dtive off the ice. 
The precipitation is about 42 in. annually, and is distributed very 
evenly throughout the year, lo-ii in. of rain or its equivalent m 
snow falling each season. During 4J months alxiut 44 % of the 
precijhtation is in tlie form of snow; but the snow-fall vanes 
from about 60 in. on the coast to more than 100 In. on the north 
slope. The winds are variable; at no season of the year is it usual 
for them to blow from the same direction for many days in succession. 
But, with the exception of those from the west, they are maritime and 
consequently moisture-bearing. In summer, especially in the latter 
part of it, the cool and moist N, or N.E. winds often cause a con- 
siderable part of the state to be enveloped in fog for several days in 
succession. 

Agriculture , — ^The soil is for the most part glacial drift, containing 
a large mixture of clay with sand or gravel, and tlie sub-soil is mostly 
" hard-pan," t,e, mingled clay and boulders which have been so 
much compressed by glacial action as to make the mixture hard and 
ledge-Hkc. Except in the valley of the Aroostook and along the 
ICennebec, the Penobscot, and some other rivers, tlie soil is generally 
unlit for cultivation, there being too little alluvium mixed with it 
to make it fertile. In the Arroostouk valley, however, is the largest 
undivided area of good arable land in all New England, the soil being 
a deep, porous, yellow loam well adapted to th<! growth of cereals 
and to market gardening. The most sterile regions are on the 
mountains and along the coast. Because of the cold climate, the 
large arcaj$ in which there is little or no good arable land, the growing 
demand for timber land, and the large and constant supply of water- 
power afforded by the principal rivers, agriculture in Maine, as in 
all the other New England states except Vermont, is a smaller 
industry than manufacturing ; in 1900 there wore 87,932 people 
engaged in manufacturing and only 76,932 engaged in agriculture. 
Only 32*9 % of the state's land area was in that year included 
in farms, only 37*9 ^ of this farm land was improved, and 
only ifj*3 % of the improved land was in crops other than 
hay and forage. Nevertheless, as indicated by the unusually large 
proportion of farmers who either own tlieir farms or pay cash rent 
for them, farming usually is profitable. The number of farms in 
TQoo was 59,299 ; of these 18,644 contained between 50 and 100 
acres and 17,191 contained bet^vcen 100 and 175 acres, the average 
size being 106*2 acres ; 54,263 (or 91*5 %) wore operated by 
their owners, 775 were operated by pari owners, 2030 by cash 
tenants, and only 745 by share tenants. Beginning with the middle 
of the 19th century, the increasing competition of the more pro- 
ductive soils of the West, the growth of urban pojuilation in the 
state, and the number of summer visitors ejected the reforesting 
of much poor Hnd and the more intensive cultivation of the better 
arable land. The cultivation of cereals, for example, has given way 
to a marked extent in nearly all the farming uistricts except in 
Aroostook county to market gardening, dairying, and egg and 
poultry production. The number of dairy cows increased from 
157,240 in 1890 to 183,000 in igo8, and the annual production of 
niilk increased from 57,0<'»9i79i gallons in 1890 to 99,586,188 gallons 
in 1900. The number of other neat cattle (180,878 in 1900; 151,000 
in 1908) decreased during every decade from i860 to 1900; the 
number of sheep In 1900 was 427,209 (31*9 % less than in 1890), 
and in 1908 it was 267,000; but the number of horses in 1890 
and 1900 was about th© same /i4o,3io in 1900, but only ii6,ooo 
in 1908). Hay is still by far the largest crop, the acreage of it and 
i)f forage in 1899 being 1.270,254 acres, or 76-5 % of that of 
an crops, and the yield wn.s 1.133,932 tons ; in 1907 the acreage 
was 1,400,000 acres, and Hkj crop was 2,100,000 tons. The acreage 
of eer<^ decraased from 187,013 in i88o, when agriculture in 
Aroostook county was little developed, to 166,896 in 1899, when 
the cereal acreage in Aroostook county alone was 82,069. , Maine 
.potatoes are of a superior quality, and the acreage of this crop 
mcreaaed from 40,6x7 in 18R9 to 118,000 in 1907. Sweet Inddan 
com, cabbages, fumros, cucumbers and tomatoes are grown in 
large quantities. The fruit crop consists very largely of 
apples and strawberries (1,421,773 bushels of apples and 1,066,860 
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quarts of strawberries in 1899). The output oi eggs inctreuiwdL Isom 
9»3<>9»534 dozen in 1889 to 13,304,130 dozen in 1899. The juost 
productive dairy section of the state is a belt extending from 
south-west corner N.E. entirely across the state and embracuM 
the whole or parts of tlie counties of York, Oxford, Cumberland, 
Androscoggin, Kenneliec, J^'uobscot and Aroostook. 

Lumber industry , — ^Except in tlie remote parts, Uie valuable white 
pine, for which Maine was long noted, has been cut; but the wood- 
land of the state was estimated in 1900 at 23,700 sq. m. or 79 % 
of its area. The tendency is for this area to increase, for the 
establishment between 18^ and 1900 of large paper and pulp 
mills on some of the principal rivers of tlie souui slope greatly 
increased the value of forests, especially those of spruce, and poplar. 
The state makes large approprtauens for preventing and extf^uish- 
ing forwt fires, and in 1903 established a department' of forestry in 
the university of Maine. Good spruce,, which is by far the most 
valuable timber in the state and is used most largely for th© manu- 
facture of paper and pulp, stands in large quantities in the St j:oh% 
Penobscot, Androscoggin and Kennebw basins. Poplar, also used 
for the manufacture of paper, abounds in several sections of the 
south sloi>e, but is most abundant in the basin of Bw Kennebec. 
Wlute birch, used largely for the manufacture of spools, is found 
throughout a wide belt extending across the middle of the state. 
There is much cedar on the north slope. Oak, maple and beech are 
rather scarce. A new growth of white pine and other timber ia 
gradually becoming valuable. The value of the timber product 
increased from $11,849,654 in 1890 to $13,489,401 111 1900, and to 
$17,937,683 in 1905. 

Fisheries . — Fishing has always been an important industry in 
Maine. From 1901 to 1904 inclusive, the average annual catch 
amounted to 195,335,646 tt», and its average value was $5,557,083. 
In 1908, according to state reports, the catch was 185,476,343 fi, 
valued at $3,849,900. Herrings are caught in largest quantities 
(in i^S, according to state reports, 68,210,800 lb, valued at 
$450,665), and Maine is noted for the canning of the smaller her- 
rings under the name of " sardines." In 1908, according to state 
reports, the take of lobsters was 17,635,980 tb, valued at $1,558,252. 
Maine markets more clams than any other state in the Union, 
and the catches of cod, hake, haddock, smelt, mackerel, swordfish, 
^d, pollock, cusk, salmon, alewives, eels and halibut ore of 
importance. The scallop fishery is becoming more and more 
valuable. For the protection and promotion of the lobster fishery 
the United States government has established a lobster hatchery 
at Boothbay Harbour; and the state legislature enacted a law in 
1895 prohibiting the taking of lobsters less than 10^ in. in length 
(one effect of this law being to drive the lobster-canning indueiry 
from the state) and another law in. 1903 for the protection of lobiterg 
with eggs attached. This latter law directs the state fish commie- 
sioner to purchase such lobsters whenever caught and eit^r to 
liberate them or to sell them to the United States for keeping in a 
fish hatchery. 

Minerals . — The principal mineral product.*! are granite, llmestbne, 
ilate, clay products and mineral waters. In 1905 Maine held first 
rank among the states of the Union as a producer of granite, the 
value of the output being $2,713,795. In 1907 Maine's granite 
was valued at $2,146,420, that of Massachusetts at $2,328,777, 
and that of Vermont at $2,693,889. The etone is of superior 
quality, and the largest part of it is used for building purposes; 
much of it is used as paving blocks and some for monuments. I-t 
abounds all along the coast east of the Kennebec and on the adjaceot 
islands, and is found farther inland, especially about the Rangeley 
lakes in Franklin and Oxford counties, and, near Mt Katahdin, 
in Penobscot and Piscataquis counties. The principal quarries, 
however, are situated in positions most convenient for shipment by 
water, in the vicinity of Penobscot bay and in Kennebec county, 
and the.so have supplied the bulk of the material used in the co»* 
struction of many prominent ■buildings and monuments in the 
United States. The Fox Island granite comes from the quarries on 
Vinalhaven Island and the surrounding islands, and on Vinalhaven 
were quarried monolithic columns 51 '5 to 54 ft. long and 6 ft. 
in diameter for the Cathedral of St Tobn the Divine in New 
York City. Black granite was quarried in 1907 at 12 quarries, 
in York, Lincoln, Waldo, Penobscot and Washington counties. 
Limestone abounds, especially in the south-east part of the 
state, but it is quarried chiefly in Knox county. As its oolonr- 
— ^blue and blue-black streaked with white— rendered it un- 
desirable for building purposes, nearly all of it is burned inte 
lime, which has become a very important article of nuuitK 
facture in the city of Rockland ; the industry dates back to 
1733 in Kifox county. In 1907 the quantity of lime burned in 
Maine was 159,494 tons and its value was $747,947. Slate it 
quarried chiefly in Piscataouis county, most of it l^ing used Iot 
roofing, but some for blackboards ; in 1907 the amount quarried 
in Maine was valued at $236,106. About 1896 some remarkably 
white and pure feldspar began to be quam^ in Androscoggin, 
Oxford and Sagadahoc counties, bet afterwards the spar min^ 
in Maine was of less excellent quality; In 1907 the produothm in 
Maine was valued at 1:157,334. the total for the entire eonnty Mm 
$409,069. Clay is obtained in various places, and in 1905 the tow 
value of the clay products was $619,294. In Oxford county 
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tourmaline, spodumene (orkunzite) and beryl occur, the tourmaline 
crystals being notably large and beautiful. Mineral water occurs 
in many locjuities, particularly in Androscoggin, \'ork, Cumberland 
and Oxford counties ; the most famous springs are the Poland 
Springs in Androscoggin county. Most of the mineral waters 
bottled in the state are chalybc'ate and slightly alkaline — saline ; 
their average temperature is alxiut 4.V'. In 1908 27 springs were 
reported, their aggregate sale.s amounting to 1,182,322 gallons. 
C.opper, gold alloyed with platinum, iron ore, barytes, graphite and 
lead occur in small (juantities m the state. In igo« the total 
mineral product of the stale was valued at 

A/awu/ac/Mre5 -- Although Maine has no coal and only a very 
small amount of iron ore within her borders for the encouragement 
of manufacturing, yet the abundance of fine timber and the numerous 
coves, hays and navigable streams along or near the coast pro* 
motetl ship building from the lirsl, and this was the leading industry 
of the state until aliout the middle; of the igth century, when 
wooden ships began to be siinplanted by those of iron and steel. 
Until about the .same time, when the Maine liquor law was passed, 
the manufacture of rum Irom molasses, received in exchange lor 
lumber and fish in the West Indies, was also an important industry, 
ft was not until early in the igth cimtury that the large and constant 
aupidy of water piwei atforded by the rivers began to be used to 
any consuleralile extent. The first cf)tloii mill was built at Bnins- 
wick on the Androscoggin about i8oq, and from 18 the develop- 
ment of cotton manufacturing was rapid; woollen' mills followed, 
and late in the igth century were erected some of the largest paper 
and pulp mills in the counrry, wliich me run by water ]'»ower from 
the rivers, and use the spruce and jKiplar limber in the river basins. 

J he total value of the manufactures of the state increased from 
!f05»b8g,soo m 1890 to $127,301,485 m 1900; and 111 1905 the value 
of factory-made products alone was $14^,020,197, or 27 3 y 
greater than their value in 1900.1 Measured by the value of the 
out[)ul, paper and wood pulp rose from fifth among the stale's 
manufactures in 1890 to third in 1900 and to first in 1905 ; from 
$^,281,051 in 1890 to $13,223,275 in 1900, an increase of 303 % 
within the decade, and to $22,951,124 in 1905, a further in- 
crease of 7 v 6 % in this ijeriod. Lumber and timl^er products 
ranked second (1905) - $11,849,054 in 1890, $13,489,401 in 1900, 
and $17,9.-I7,b83 in 1905. ('ottoii goods ranked third (1905) in 
value — mu 5, 3 10,909 in 1890, in 1900, and mu 5,404,823 in 

1905. Woollen goods ranked fourth (1905)— $8, 737, (>5 ^ m 1890, 
Sr3,744,i2() in 1900, an incrisa.se of 57-3 '%' within the decade; and 
the value of the factory-made jiroduct alone in 1905 was $I3,909 ,(k»o, 
or 20’i % greater than in 1900. hoots and shoes ranked fifth (1905) 

$12,295,847 in 1900, and $12,351,29^ in 1905, ITsh, canned and 
preserved, followed next, $1,000,88 1 in 1890 and $4,779,773 in 
1900, an increase within the decade of 187-8 %, most of which 
was in one liranch— the canning of small herring under the 
name sardines"; from 1900 to 1905 the increase was slight, 
only $275,358, or 5-8 %. In the value of its manufactures as 
compared with tho.se of the other states of the Union, in wooden 
ships and boats, Maine in igof) and in 1905 was outranked by New 
York only; in canned and preserved tish by Wasliiiigtoii only (the 
value of fish canned and preserved in Maine in I9 (k» was 21-7 % 
of the total for the United State.s, and in 1905 ig'2 %); in the 
output of woollen mills by Massac husetl.s and l’eun.sylvania only 
m the output of paper mills by New York and Massachusetts only! 
It ranked ninth in igoo and tenth in 1905 in the value of its cotton 
goods. Portland, Lewiston, Biddeford, and Auburn are the leading 
manufacturing cities, and in 1905 llie total value of their manu- 
factures was 21 ’5 % of those of the entire state. But from 
1900 to 1905 (he value of manufactures grew most rapidly in Xock- 
land (especially noted for iime), the increase being from '$1,24-5,881 
to $1,822,591 (4(v5 y;,), and in Waterville, where the increase 
was from $2,283, 5^(» to $3 ,oik), 309 (34*4 Among the largest 
paper nulls are those at Millinoeket, in Penobscot county, at 
Madison on the Kennebec river, and at Kumford Falls on the 
Androscoggin river. Lewiston leads in the manufacture of cotton 

Aulnirn, Bangor and Augusta, in the manufacture of Ixiots 
and shoes ; Bath, in slop and boat building ; Eastport and Lubec. 
in canning " sardines." 

7 tansportaiion and Corntnevee , — The sou th-western part of the state 
including the nmnufacturing, the ()uarrving, and much of the older 
agricultural district, early liad fairlv satrsfactorv means of trans- 
portation either by water or by rail ; for the coast has many excel- 
lent harbours, the Kennebec river is navigable for coast vessels to 
Augusta, the I^cnobscot to Bangor, and railway service was soon 
supphed for the villages of the south west, but it was not until the 
last d^ade of the i gth century that the forests, the farming lands, 
and the summer resorts of Aroostook countv were reached by a 
railwav, the Bangor ft Aroostook. The first railway in the state 
from Bangor to Old Town, was completed in i8vi, and the state’s 
railway mileage increased from 12 m. in that year to 245 m. in 
1850, to 1377*47 it' 1890, and to 22io'79 in January 1909. 

census of 1905 was taken apder the direction of the United 
btates census bureau, but the Statistics for hand trades were 
omitted. 


The pnncipal railway systems are the Maine Central, which enters 
every county but one, the Boston ft Maine, the Bangor & Aroostook 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific. Lines of steamboats 
ply regularly between the largest cities of the state and Boston 
between Portland and New York, and between Portland and several 
Canadian ports. 

The foreign trade, especially that with the West Indies and with 
Great Britain, decreased after 1875, and yet much trade from the 
West that goes to Montreal during the warmer months passes 
through Portland during the winter season. The chief exports to 
loreign countries are textile fabrics, Indian com, meat, dairy 
products, apples, paraffin, boards and shocks; the chief imports 
from foreign countries arc sugar, molasses and wool Fish 
canned goods, potatoes, granite, lime, paper, and boots and shoes 
are also exported to foreign countries to some extent, but they 
quantities to other state.s of the Union, from 
which Maine receives in return cotton, coal, iron, oil, &c. The 
ports of entry in Maine are Bangor, Bath, Belfast, Castine, Eastport, 
Ellsworth, Houlton, Kennebunk, Machias, Portland, Wiscasset and 
York. 

Population.— The population of Maine in 1880 was 648,936; 
in 1890, 661,086; and in 1900, 694, 466.’-^ This wa.s an increase 
within the two decades of only 7 %, a percentage which was 
exceeded in every other state in the Union except Nevada 
and Vermont. Of the total population of 1900, 599,291, or 
%, *vt‘re native whites, 93,330 were foreign-bom, 1319 
were negroes, 798 were Indians, 119 were Chinese, and 4 were 
Japanese. Of the inhabitants bom in the United States, 
588,21!, or 97*8 were natives of New England and 560,506 
were natives of Maine, and of the foreign-bom 67,077, or 71*8 %, 
were natives of Canada (36,169 English and 30,908 French)' 
and 10,159, or io*8 %, were natives of Ireland. Of the total popu- 
lation, 199,734 were ot foreign parentage— z.e. either one or both 
parents were foreign-bom — and 89,857 were of Canadian parent- 
age, both on the father’s and on the mother’s side (41,355 English 
mid 48,502 French). The French-speaking inhabitants probably 
number considerably more than 50,000. I'hey are of two 
quite di.stinct classes. One, numbering about 15,000, includes 
those who became cilizens by the establishment of the northern 
boundary in 1842 and their descendants. They are largely 
of Acadian stock. The state has established among them a 
well-appointed training school for teachers, conducted in the 
J^mglish language, the graduates of which render excellent 
service in the common schools. The other class is of French- 
Canadian immigrants, who find profitable employment in the 
manufacturing centres. The colony of Swedes established 
by the state near its north-eastern border in 1870 has proved 
in every way successful. The Indians arc remnants of the 
Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes, the Pa.ssamaquoddies 
being a little the more numerous. The Penobscots’ chief 
gathering places are on the islands of the Penobscot river north 
of Old Town; the Pas.sumaquoddics’, on the shores of Passania- 
quoddy bay and the banks of the Saint Croix river. 

Roman (Catholics are more numerous than all the Protestant 
sects taken together, having in 1906 a membership of 113,419 
out of a total of 312,988 in all denominations. In the' last 
decade of the 19th century the urban population {i.e. popu- 
lation of places having 4000 inhabitants or more) increased 
from 226,268 to 251,685, or 11*2 %; the semi-urban population 
(i.e. population of incorporated places, or the approximate 
equivalent, having less than 4000 inhabitants) increased from 
14,221 to 26,674, or 87-5 %; while the rural population (Lc. 
population outside of incorporated places) decreased from 
420,597 to 416,134, or I %. The principal cities of the state 
arc: Portland, pop. (1900), 50,145; Lewiston, 23,761; Bangor, 
21,850; Biddeford, 16,145; Auburn, 12,951; Augusta, 11,683; 
Bath, 10,477; Waterville, 9477; and Rockland, 8150. 

Administration. — Maine has had but one state constitution; 
this ivas ratified in December 1819, about three months before 
the admission of the state into the Union. It admits of amend- 
ment by a two-thirds vote of both houses of the legislature 
followed by a majority vote of the electorate at the next 
“ According to previous censuses the population was as follows : 
(1790) 90,540; (i«oo) 151,719; (1810) 228,705; (1820) 298,335; 
(1830) 399,455; (1840) . 5 «i, 793 ; (1850) 583,1^*9; (i860) 628,279; 
(1870) 626,915. 
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September election; or, as provided by an amendment adopted in 
1875, the legislature may by a two-thirds vote of each house 
summon a constitutional convention. From 1819 to 1875 
twelve amendments were adopted; in 1875, after nine more were 
added, the twenty-one were incorporate in the text; and 
between 1875 1899 nxorc were adopted. Suffrage is 

conferred by the constitution on all male citizens of the United 
States who are at least twenty-one years of age and have, for 
some other reason than because of being in the military, naval 
or marine service of the United States, or of being students at 
college, lived in the state for three months next preceding any 
election; the following classes, however, are excepted : paupers, 
persons under guardianship, Indians not taxed, and, as provided 
by an amendment adopted in 1892, persons intellectually in- 
capable of reading the state constitution in the English language 
or of writing their names. State elections were annual until 
1897 when they were made biennial; they are held on the second 
Monday in September in even numbered years, Maine being 
one of the few states in the Union in which they are not held in 
November. 

The governor is the only executive officer of the state elected by 
popular vote. There is no lieutenant-governor, the president of 
the Senate succeeding to the office of governor in case of a vacancy, 
but there is a council of seven members elected by the legislature 
(not more than one from any one senatorial district), whose sole 
function is to advise the governor. The governor's term of office 
is two years (before 1879 it was one year) ; and the constitution 
further directs that he shall be at least thir^ years of age at the 
beginnix^ of his term, that he shall be a native-born citizen of the 
United Mates, that when elected he shall have been a resident of 
the state for five years, and that he shall reside in the state while in 
office. His power of appointment is unusually extensive and the 
advice and consent of the council (instead of that of the Senate 
as in other states) are required for his appointments. He 
appoints all judges, coroners and notaries public, besides 
all other civil and military officers for whose apjwintment 
neither the constitution nor the laws provide otherwise. The 
governor is commander-in-chief of the state militia. Any bill 
of which he disapproves he can within five days after its 
passage prevent from becoming a law unless it is passed over his 
veto by a two-thirds vote of each house of the legislature. He and 
the council examine and pass upon election returns; he may summon 
extra scs-sions of the legislature, and he may grant pardons, re- 
prieves, and commutations in all cases except impeachment, but 
the manner of hearing applications for pardon is in a measure pre- 
scribed by statute, and he must present to the legislature an account 
of each case in which he grants a pardon. His salary is $2000 a 
year. The seven members of the council, the secretary of state, 
the treasurer, the attorney general and the commissioner of agri- 
culture are elected biennially by a joint ballot of the two houses 
of the legislature, which also elects, one every two years, the three 
state assessors, whose term is six years. 

The legislature meets biennially at Augusta, the capital, and is 
composed of a Senate of thirty-one members and a House of Re- 
presentatives of one hundred and fifty-one members. Members of 
each house are elected for a term of two years : one senator from 
each senatorial district and one to seven representatives (one for 
a population of 1500, and seven for a population of 26,250) from 
each township, or, where the township or plantation has less than 
1500 inhabitants, from each representative district, according to 
its population. I'here is a new reapportionment every ten years, 
counting from 1821. Every senator and every representative must 
at the beginning of his term have been for five years a citizen of 
the United States, for one year a resident of the state, and for three 
months next preceding his election, as well as during his term of 
office, a resident of the township or district which he represents; 
and every senator must be at least twenty-five years of age. All 
revenue biUs must originate in the House of Representatives, but 
to such bills the Senate may propose amendments provided they 
relate solely to raising revenue. Other bills may originate in either 
house. In September 1908 a constitutional amendment was 
adopts providing for referendum and initiative by the people. 
Any bill proposed in the legislature or passed by it must be referred 
to popular vote before becoming law, if there is a referendum 
petition therefor signed by 10,000 voters; and a petition signed by 
12,000 voters initiates new legislation. 

At the head of the department of justice is the supreme judicial 
court, which consists of a chief justice and seven associate justices 
appointed by the governor and council for a term of seven years, 
men it sits as a law court, at least five of its justices must be present, 
and it holds three such sessions annually : one at Auguste, one at 
Bangor, and one at Portland. But only one of its justices is re- 
quired for a trial court, and trial courts arc held two or tlwee times 
a year in each county for the trial of both civil and criminal cases 


which come before it in the first instance or njion appeal. In 
Cumberland and Kennebec counties there is a superior court pre- 
sided over by one justice and having extensive civil and crinunal 
jurisdiction; and in each of the counties there are a probate court 
tor the setriement of the estates of deceased persons and courts 
of the trial justice and the justice of the peace for the trial of petty 
offences ana of civil cases in which the debt or damage involved 
does not exceed $20. 

The principal forms of local government are the town (or town- 
ship), tee plwtetion, the county and the city. As in other parts 
of New England, the town is the most important of these. At the 
regular town meeting held in March the electorate of the town 
assembles, decides what shall be done for the town during the 
ensuing year, elects officers to execute its decisions with limited 
discrerion, and votes money to meet the expenses. , The principal 
officers are the selectmen (usually three), town clerk, assessors, 
collector, treasurer, school committee ana road commissioner. A 
populous section of a town, in order to promote certain financial 
ends, is commonly incorporated as a village without however 
becoming a governing organization distinct from the town. Maine 
is the only state in the Union that retains what is known as the 
organized plantation. This is a governmental unit organized from 
an unincorporated township having at least 200 inhabitants, > and 
its principal officers are the moderator, clerk, three assessors, 
treasurer, collector, constable and school committee. The county 
is a sort of intermediate organization between the state and the 
towns to assist chiefly in the administration of justice, especially in 
the custody of offenders, and in the making and care of roads. Its 
officers are three commissioners, a treasurer, a register of deeds, a 
judge and a register of probate, and a sheriff. They are all elected : 
the commissioners for a term of six years, one retiring every two 
years, the register of deeds and the judge and the register of probate 
for a term of four years, and the others for two years. Among other 
duties the commissioners care for county properly, manage county 
business and take charge of county roads. Maine has Ao general 
law under which cities are chartered, and does not even set a mini- 
mum population, A town may, therefore, be incorporated as a 
city whenever it can obtain from the legislature a city charter which 
a majority of its electorate prefers to a continuance under its town 
government; consequently tWe is much variety in the government 
of the various cities of the state. 

By the laws of Maine the property rights of a wife arc approxi- 
mately equal to those of a husband. A woman does not lose 
nor a man acquire right to property by marriage^ and a wife 
may manage, sell, or will her property without the assent of 
her husband. She may even receive as her own the wages of 
her personal labour which was not performed for her own family.' 
In the absence of a will, bar or release, there is no* legal distinc- 
tion between the rights of a widower in the estate of his deceased 
wife and those of a widow in the estate of her deceased husband. 
The grounds for divorce in the state are adultery, impotence, 
extreme cruelty, desertion for three consecutive years next 
preceding the application, gross and confirmed habits of intoxi- 
cation, cruel and abusive treatment, or a husband’s gross or 
wanton refusal or neglect to provide a suitable maintenance 
for his wife. 

Under the laws of Maine a householder owning and occupying 
a house and lot may hold the same, or such part of it as does not 
exceed $500 in value, as a homestead exempt from attachment, 
except for the satisfaction of liens for labour or material, by 
filing in the registry of deeds a certificate stating his desire for 
such an exemption, provided he is not the owner of an exempted 
lot purchased from the state; and the exemption may be con- 
tinued during the widowhood of his widow or the minority 
of his children. A considerable amount of personal property, 
including apparel, household furniture not exceeding $100 in 
value, a library not exceeding $150 in value, interest in a pew 
in a meeting-house, and a specified amount of fuel, provisions, 
tools or farming implements, and domestic animals, and one 
fishing boat, is also exempt from attachment. 

Maine was the first state in the Union to enact a law for 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors. An act for restricting 
the sale of such liquors was pa-ssed in 1846; the first prohibitory 
act was passed, largely through the influence of Dow, in 
1851 ; this was frequently amended; and in 1884 ^ amendment 

< An unincorporated township containing less than 200 inhabitants 
may* on the application of three resident voters, be organized os 
a plantation, but does not pay state or county taxes unless by 
sp^al legislative order. Other unincorporated districts, especially 
islands along the coast, are called ** grants/' " surpluses,^' *' gores 
or " tracts.'^ 
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to the constitution was adopted whic h declares the manufacture 
of intoxicating licjuors and their sale, except “ for medicinal and 
mechamoal purposes and the arts/’ forever prohibited. By 
the iaw'^Wiacted for enforcing this prohibition the governor and 
council appoint a !*tatc liquor commissioner from whom alone 
the selectmen of a town, the mayor or aldermen of a city, are , 
authorised to receive the liquors which may be sold within 
the exceptions named in the amendment, and the selectmen, , 
mayor or aldermen appoint an agent who alone is authorized to 
sell any of these Ji(juors within their jurisdiction and who is 
forbidden to sell any whatever to minors, Indians, soldiers and 
drunkards, But the law labours under the disadvantage of 
all iav/c not vigorously .sustained by general public sentiment, 
and a. grossly violated. For the most part it is executed to 
the degree demanded by local sentiment in the several muni- 
cipalities, thus operating in practice much the same as a “ local 
option law. The law looks to cheeking the demand by pre- 
venting the supply; end since habitual reliance on the stringency 
of law tends to tlie n< gleet of other influences for the removal of 
evils from the community, the citizens seem to absolve them- 
selves from personal responsibility, both for the execution of 
the law and f(jr the existence of the evil itself. 7 'here has been 
a strong movement for the repeal of the law, and the question 
of prohibition has long been an important one in state politics. 

The death penalty was abolished in Maine in 1876, restored 
in 1883, and again abolished in 1887. 

Penal am^ Charitable Institutions.— TXxo state penal and reforma- 
tory institutions consist of the state prison at Tliomaston, the state 
(reform) school for boys at South Borlland, and a state industrial 
school for girls at Hallowell, established in 187.'; and taken over i>y 
the state in 189Q. The two schools arc not places of punishment, but 
reformatory sclioola for delinquent boys (from 8 to 16 years of 
age) and girls (from 6 to lO years), who liave been committed by the 
courts lor violations of law, and, in the case of girls, who, by force 
of circumstances or associations, are " in manifest danger of be- 
coming outcasts of society." '[“he prison is in charge of a board 
of three inspectors and a warden, and each of the other two institu- 
tions ia in charge of a board of trustees ; the mspcctors, warden, and 
trustees arc all appointed by the govenior and council. Convicts 
in the prison are usually employed in the manufarturc of articles 
that are not extensively made elsewhere in the state, such as car- 
riages, harness, furniture and brooms. The inmates of the state 
school for bdys receive instruction m farming, carpentry, tailoring, 
laundry work, and various other trades and occupations; and the 
girls in the state industrial school are trained in housework, launder- 
inj^, dressmaking, <Stc. Paupers are cared for chiefly by the towns and 
cific.s, those wholly dotienrfent being placed in almshouses and those 
only partially dependent receiving aid at their homes. The chari- 
table institutions maintained by the state are : the military and 
naval orphan asylum at Bath, the Maine histitution for the blind 
at Portland, the Maine school for the deaf (established in 1876, and 
taken over by the state in 1807) at Portland, the Maine insane 
hospital at Augusta, the Eastern Maine insane ho.spital at Bangor, 
and a school for the feeble-minded (established in 1907) at West 
Pownal, each of which is governed by trustees appointed by the 
governor and council, with the exception of a pari of those of the 
orphan asylum, who are appointed by the corporation. Besides the 
strictly state institutions, there are a number of private charitable 
institutions wliich are assisted by state funds; among these are the 
eye and ear infirmary at Portland, the Maine state sanatorium at 
Hebron for the treatment of luberculo.sis, and various hospitals, 
orphanages, fee. The n.^tional government has a branch of the 
national home for disabled volunteer soldiciB at Togus, and a marine 
hospital at Portland. 

Education . — The school -district S3r5tcm was established in 1800 
while Maine was still a part of Massachusetts and was maintained 
by the first school law passed, in iSiT, by the state legislature; but, 
.beginning fn the next year, one town after another received the 
privilege of abolishing its districts, and in 1893 the system was 
abolished by act of the legislature. A state board of education, 
comrxjsod of one member from each County, was e.stablished in 
1S40, but for this was substituted, in 185*2, a commissioner of 
schools for eabh county, appointed by the governor, and two years 
later a state superintendent of schools was substituted for the 
count>' commi.ssionerB. County 8upervi.sion by county supervisors 
was tried in [869-1872. Since these several changes the common 
school system has l>een adullmstered bv towns and cities sublect 
to an increasing amount of control through enactments of the state 
legi^turc and the general supervision of the state superintendent. 
The town officers are a superintending school committee of three 
members and a superintendent, ^'he members of the committee 
are elected for a term of three years, one retiring every yCar, and 
^vomen ns well as men are eligible for the office. I'hc superintendent 


may be elected by the town or appointed by the committee, or 
towns having not less than twenty or more than fifty schools may 
unite in employing a superintendent. In cities the committee is 
usually larger than in towns and is commonly elected by wards. 
Since 1889 each town and city has been required to furnish text- 
books, apparatus and supplies, without cost to the pupils. Thi 
minimum length of the school year is fixed by a statute of 1893 at 
twenty weeks; the average length is about twenty-eight week.s; 
A compulsory education law, enacted in 1901, requires the attend- 
ance at some piiblic or approved private school of each child between 
the ages of seven and fifteen during all the time that school is in 
session, except that necessary ^absences may be excused. For the 
maintenance of the common schools each town is required (since 
1905I I0 rai.se annually at least fifty-five cents per capita^ exclusive 
•of wnat may be received from other sources, and to this ia >added 
the proceeds of a state tax of one and a half mills on a dollar, one- 
half the -proceeds of the tax on savings banks, a 6 % income from 
the permanent school fund (derived mainly from the sale of school 
lancfs), and state appropriations for the payment in part of the 
superintendence in towns that have uniteef for that purpose. Any 
section of a town may establish and maintain a high school pro- 
vided there be not more than two such schools in one town, and the 
state makes appropriations for the support of such schools equal 
to one-half the cost of instruction, but the maximum grant to any 
one such school is $250. 

The state mciintahis live normal schools : that at Farmington 
(established 1804), that at Casline (1806), that at Gorham (1879); 
Uiat at Presque Isle (the Aroostook state normal school, 1903), 
and the Madawaska training school at T'ort Kent, each of which is 
under the direction of a board of trustees consisting of the governor, 
the state superintendent of schools, and five other members ap 
pointed by the governor and council for not more than three years. 
At the head of the public school system is the university of Maine, 
near the village of Orono in Orono township (pop. in 1900, 3257), 
I*onobscot county. This institution was founded in 1865 as tht- 
state college of agriculture and the mechanic arts; in 1897 present 
name was adopted. It embraces a college of arts and sciences, a 
college of agriculture, a college of technology (including a depart- 
ment of forestry), a college of law (at Bangor), and a college of 
pliarmacy. The most conspicuous of its twenty-five buildings is 
tlie library, built with funds contributed by Andrew Carnegie. In 
1908 1909 the university had 104 instructors and 884 students, of 
wliom 1 13 were in the college of law at Bangor and 420 in the college 
of technology. The university is maintained with the proceeds of 
an endowment fund derived cniefly from public lands given by the 
national government in accordance with the land grant, or Morrill, 
act of 1802 (see Morrill, Justin S.) and from the bequest (| 100,000) 
of Abner Coburn (1803-1885): by appropriations of Congress under 
the second Morrill Act (1890), and under the Nelson Amendment 
of 1907, by appropriations of the state legislature, and by fees paid 
by the students. Connected with the university is an agricultural 
experiment station, established and maintained under the Hatch 
Act (1887) and the Adams Act (1906) of the national Congress. 
The government of the university is entrusted, subject to inspection 
; of the governor and council, to a board of eight trustees. Among 
the important institutions of learning wliich have no official con- 
nexion with the state are Bowdoin College (opened in 1802), at 
Brunswick; Colby College (Baptist, oj^ned in x8x8), at Waterville; 
and Bates College (originally Free Baptist but now unsectarian; 
opened in 1863), at Lewiston. In I900 5‘X % of the state’s in- 
habitants ten years of age and over were ilUterate {i.e. could 
neither read nor write, or could read but not write) ; of the native 
whites within this age limit 2-4 % were ilUterate, of the foreign 
whites, X9 4 %. Of the foreign-born whites 157 % were unable to 
speak English. 

Finance . — ^The cliief sources of the state's revenue are a general 
property tax and taxes on the franchises of corporations, especially 
those of railway and insurance companies and savixigs banks; 
among the smaller sources are licences or fees, a poll tax, and a 
collateral inheritance tax. The general property tax for state and 
local purposes is assessed by local assessors, but their work is re- 
viewed for the purpose of equalization among the several towns 
and counties by a board of state assessors, wluch also assesses the 
corporations. This board of three members (not more than two 
of whom may be of the same political party) k elected by a joint 
ballot of the two houses of the legislature for a term of six years, 
one member retiring every two years. The state is prohibited by 
the constitution from creating a debt exceeding $300,000 except 
for the suppression of a robeluon, for repelling an invasion, or for 
war purposes; and every city and town 1$ forUdden by an amend- 
ment adopted in 1877 from creating one exceeding 5 % of 
the assessed value of its property. But the state was authorized 
by an amendment adopted in x868 to issue bonds for the reimburse- 
ment of the expenses meurred by its cities, towns, and plantations on 
account of the Civil War, and tliese bonds, with those issued by 
the state itself during the Civil War, constituted the largest part 
of the state’s bonded indebtedness. The bonded debt, however, 
is rapidly being paid ; in January 1901 it was $2,103,000, and in 
January 1909 only |6^,ooo. 
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Histd^. — l>uttng the l6th century ahd the early part of the 
17th, the coASt bf Maine attracted various explorers, among 
them GioVanni 'da Verrazano (1524), Est6ban Gomez (1525), 
Bartholomew Gosnold (1602), Martin Pring (1603), Pierre du 
Guast, Sieur Dc Monts (3604), George Weymouth (1605), and 
John Smith (1614), who explored and mapped the coast and 

f ive to the country the name New England; but no permanent 
nglish settlement was established within what are now the 
borders of the state until some time between 1623 and 1629. 
In 1603 De Monts received from Henry IV. of France a charter 
for all the region between 40° and 46® N. under the name of 
Acadie, or Acadia, and in 1604 he built a fort on Neutral Island 
at the mouth of the Saint Croix rivrr. This he abandoned in 
1605, but some of his followers were in the vicinity a few years 
later. In the same year George Weymouth explored the south- 
west coast, kidnapped five Indians, and carried them to England, 
where three of them lived for a time in the family of Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, who soon became the leader in founding Maine. 
In 1607 the Plymouth Company, of which he was an influential 
member and which had received a grant of this region from 
James I. of England in the preceding year, sent out a colony 
numbering 120 under George Popham (c. 1550-1608), brother 
of Sir John Popham, and Raleigh Gilbert, son of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert. The colony established itself at the mouth of the 
Kennebec river in August, but, finding its supplies insufficient, 
about three-fifths of its number returned to England in 
December; a severe winter followed and Popham died; then 
Gilbert, who succeeded to the presidency of the council for the 
colony, became especially interested in his claim to the territory 
under his father’s charter,^ and im6o8 the colony was abandoned. 
In 1609 the French Jesuits Biard and Masse established a 
fortified mission station on the island of Mount Desert, and 
although this as well as the remnant of De Monts’ settlement 
at the mouth of the Saint Croix was taken in 1613 by Sir Samuel 
Argali (d. 1626), acting utidcr the inslnirtions of the English at 
jamestown, Virginia, some of these colonists returned later, 
in 1620 the Council for New England, the successor of the 
Plymouth Company, obtained a grant of the country between 
latitude 40® and 48® N. extending from sea to sea, and two years 
later Gorges and John Mason (1586-1635) received from the 
Council a grant of the territory between the Merrimac and the 
Kennebec rivers for 60 m. inland under the name of the Province 
of Maine. In 1629 they divided their possession, Gorges taking 
the portion between the Piscataqua and the Kennebec. Numerous 
grants of land in this vicinity followed within a few years; and 
in the meantime permanent settlements at York, Saco, Bidde- 
ford, Port Elizabeth, Falmouth (now Portland) and Scarborough 
were established in rapid sin oessicm. The Council for New 
England surrendered its charter in 1635. In the division of its 
territory Gorges retained the portion previously granted to him, 
and the region between the Kennebec and the Saint Croix north 
to the Saint LaWrertce, though still claimed by the French as 
part of Acadia, was conveyed to Sir William Alexander (1567?- 
1640); later, in 1664, this was conveyed to the duke of York, 
afterwards James II. of England. 

Gorges named his tract the County of New Somersetshire, 
and immediately began the administration of government, Get- 
ting up in 1635 or 1636 a court at Saco under the direction of his 
kinsman William Gorges. In 1639 he procured for hU province 
a royal charter modelled after that of Maryland, which invested 
him with the feudal tenure of a county palatine and vic^-regal 
powers of government. He called into existence a formidably 
large number of offi^(irs to feoVem it, but his charter was in 
conflict with the other (mutually conflicting) grants of the 
Council for New England, east of the Piscataqua; and Gorges 
and his agents met with a determined opposition under the 
leadebhlp of G^rge Cleeve, the deputy-president of the Lygbnia, 
or “ Plough ** Patent, whidh extended along the coast from 

' ^ this charter, issued in 1578, Sir Humphrey Gilbert was 
entitled to all territory lyihg within two hundred leagues of any 
colihy that he might plant wthln six years; although it had long 
since lApiedf R^eigh Gilbert seems not to have been aware of it. 
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€ape Porpoise to Ca«co, and in ibsuing which thO Counofi for 
New England haid gmtod governmental as well tut teMfOfial 
rights. Moreover, Riritan Massachusetts, whidi w^as ^atUr^y 
hostile to the Anglicanism of Gorges and his followttrSj iflter- 
preted her charter so as to make her northern boundary mn 
east and west from a point 3 m. north of the source of the 
mhe river, and on this bask laid dlaim to praCtfeUlly 
of Maine then settled. The factional quarrels there, t^JOUier 
with the Commonwealth government in England, mode H 
for Massachusetts to enforce this claim at the time, attd bottrsten 
1652 and 1658 Maine was gradually annexed to Ma^achUsetts. 
In 1672 Massachu.setts extended her boundary eaatward as fkt as 
Penohst'Ot Bay. Ferdinando Gorges,- a p-andson of the original 
proprietor, broujd^t before parliament his claim to Maine and 
in 1664 a committee of that body decided in his favour; blit 
Massachusetts successfully resisted until 1677, when the king 
in council decided against her. She then quietlv purchased 
the Gorges claim for £1250 and held the province as a proprietor 
until 1691, when by the new Massachusetts charter Mainb was 
extended to the Saint Croix river, and Was made an irittigral 
part of Ma8.sachusetts. 

The French still claimed all territory east of the PendbScot, 
and not only was Maine an exposed frontier and battleground 
during the long struggle of the English agamst the Indians and 
the French, but its citizens bore a conspicuous part itt the 
expeditions beyond its borders. Port Royal was taken Ih Maj^ 
1690 by Sir William Phipps and Louisburg in June 1745 by Sir 
William Pepperell, both these commanders bemg from Maine. 
These expeditions were such a drain on Maine’s population that 
Massachusetts was (‘ailed upon to send men to garrison the little 
forts that protected the homes left defenceless by men who had 
gone to the front. During the War of Indeperulence, the town 
of Falmouth (now Portland), which had ardently resisted the 
claims of the British, was bombarded and burned, in 1 775; in 
the same year Benedict Arnold followed the course of the Kenne- 
bec and Dead rivers on his expedition to Quebec*; and from I779 
to 1 783 a British force was established at Castine. The embargo 
and non-intercourse laws from 1807 to 1812 were a severe bloW 
to Maine’s shipping, and in the War of 1812 Eastport, Castine, 
Hampden, Bangor and Machias fell into the h'&nds of the 
British, 

Maine was in general well governed as a part of Massachusetts, 
but a geographical separation, a desire to be rid of the burden 
of a large state debt, and a difference of economic interests as well 
as of politics (Maine was largely Democratic and Massachusetts 
was largely Federalist) created a desire for an independent 
commonwealth. This was felt bdfore the close of the War of 
Independence and in 1785*1787 conventions were held at 
Falmouth (Portland) to consider the matter, but the opposition 
prevailed. The want of protection during the War of 18x2 
revived the duestion,and in 1816 the General CoUrt in response to 
a great numner of petitions subthitted to a vote iO the towns 
and plantations of the District the question: “Shall the legis- 
lature be requested to give its consent to the Separation of 
the District of Maine from Massachusetts, and the erection of 
said District into a separate state ? ” The returns showed 10,393 
yeas to 6501 nays, but they also showed that less than drtfe-half 
the full vote had been cast. Acting upon these returns the 
legislature passed a bill prescribing the terms of separation, and 
directed another vote of the towns and plantations upon the 
question Of separation and the election of delegates to a con- 
vention at Brunswick which should proceed to frame a ednatitu- 
tion in case the second popular vote gave a majority of five to 
four for separation; but as that vote was only 11,^9 yCas to 
10,347 nays the advocates of separation were tinsucceksftfl. 
But a large source of opposition to separation was tCtncrved in 
1819 when Congress, dividing the east coast of the United States 
into two great districts, did away with the regriktiOn which, 
making each state a district for entering and clearii^ Vessels, 
would have required coasting vessels from the ports of MWne 
as a separate state to enter and dlear on every trip to or Irom 
Boston; as a consequence, the separation measures were carried 
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by large majorities this year, a constitution was framed by a 
convention which met at Portland in October, this was ratified 
by town meetings in December, and Maine applied for admis- 
sion into the Union. Owing to the peculiar situation at the 
time in Congress, arising from the contest over the admission 
of Missouri, the question of the admission of Maine became an 
important one in national politics. By an act of the 3rd of 
March 1820, however, Maine was finally admitted into the 
Union as a separate state, her admission being a part of the 
Missouri compromise (q.v.). 

The boundary on the north had not yet been ascertained, 
and it had long been a subject of dispute between the United 
States and Great Britain. The treaty of 1783 (Article II.) had 
defined the north-east boundary of the United States as extend- 
ing along the middle of the river St Croix “ from its mouth in the 
bay of Fundy to its source ” and “ due north from the source of 
St Croix river to the highlands; along the said highlands which 
divide tho.se rivers tliat empty themselves into the river St 
Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the 
north-westernmost head of Connecticut river; thence down 
along the middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude.” Great Britain claimed that the due north line was 
40 m. long and ran to Mars Hill in Aroostook county, and that 
the highlands ran thence westerly 115 m. to the source of the 
Chaudi^re; the United State.s, on the other hand, claimed tliat 
the northerly line was 140 m. long, running to highlands dividing 
the Ristigouche and the tributaries of the Metis; and there was 
a further disagreement with regard to the side of the highlands 
on which the boundary should be, and as to what stream was 
the “ north-westernmost head of Connecticut river.” The 
fifth article of the Jay treaty of 1794 provided tor a commission 
to decide what the St Croix river actually was, and this com- 
mission in 1798 defined the St Croix, saying that its mouth 
was in Passamaquoddy bay and that the boundary ran up this 
river and the Cheputnatecook to a marked monument. The 
treaty of Ghent in 1814 (Article IV.) referred the question ul 
the ownership of the islands in Passamaquoddy bay to a com- 
mission which gave Moose, Dudley and Frederick islands to 
the United States ; and the same treaty by Article V. provided 
for the survey (which was made in 1817 1818) of a part of 
the disputed territory, and for a general commission. The 
general commissioners met at St Andrews, N.B., in 1816, and 
m New York City in 1822, only to disagree; and when the king 
of the Netherlands, cho.sen as arbitrator in 1829 (under the 
Convention of 1827) rendered in 1831 a decision against which 
the state of Maine protested, the Federal Senate withheld its 
assent to, his decision. In 1838-1839 the territory in dispute 
between New Brunswick and Maine became the scene of a border 
“ war,” known as the “ Aroostook disturbance Maine erected 
forts along the line she claimed, Congress authorized the president 
to resist any attempt of Great Britain to enforce exclusive 
jurisdiction over the disputed territory, and an armed conflict 
seemed imminent. General Winfield Scott was sent to take 
command on the Maine frontier, and on the 21st of March 1839 
he arranged a truce and a joint occupancy of the territory in 
dispute until a satisfactory settlement should be reached by 
the United States and Great Britain. The Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842 was a compromise, which allowed Maine about 
5500 sq. m. less than she had claimed and allowed Great Britain 
about as much less than her claim ; all grants of land previously 
made by cither party within the limits of the territory which 
by this treaty fell within the dominions of the other party were 
to be ” held valid, ratified and confirmed to the persons in 
possession under such grants, to the same extent as if such 
territory had . . . fallen within the dominions of the party by 
whom such grants were made ” ; and the government of the 
United States agreed to pay ,to Maine and Ma.ssachusett.s * “ in 

^ An article iu the act relating to the Bcparation of Maine from 
Ma88achusett.s stipulated that the lands within the district of Maine 
which prior to the separation had belonged to Massachusetts should 
after the separation belong one haM to Maine and one-half to Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1820 the wild laiMs of Maine were surveyed and 
divided between the two states; and in 1853 Maine acquired from 


equal moieties ” the sum of $300,000 as compensation for the 
lands which they had claimed and which under the treaty they 
were called upon to surrender. The long controversy, which 
Is known in American history as “ The North-East boundary 
dispute,” was thus at last settled. 

It was the Democratic majority in the district of Maine that 
effected the separation from Massachusetts, and from the date 
of that .separation until 1853 Maine was classed as a Democratic 
state, although it elected a Whig governor in 1838 and in 1840, 
and cast its electoral vote for John Quincy Adams in 1824 and 
1828 and for W. H. Harrison in 1840. As a result of the slavery 
question, there was a party disintegration between 1850 and 
1855, followed by the supremacy of the Republican party from 
1856 to 1878. In 1878, of the 126,169 votes cast in the election 
lor governor, Selden Connor (b. 1839), re-nominated by the 
Republicans, received 56,554; Joseph L. Smith (“ National ” or 
“Greenback”), 41,371; Alonzo Garcelon (1813- *1906) (Demo- 
cratic), 28,218; as no candidate received a majority of the votes, 
the election was left to the legislature.^ The vote of the House 
eliminated Connor, and Garcelon was chosen in the Senate by 
a Democratic-National fusion. Again there was no election 
by popular vote in 1879, and Garcelon and his council, to secure 
the election of a fu.sion government, counted-in a fusion majority 
in the legislature by evident falsification of the returns. On 
the 3rd of January 1880 the Supreme Court declared the 
governor and council in error in counting in a fusion majority, 
but on the 7th the governor swore in a legislature with 78 fusion 
and only two Republican members, and, the governor’s term 
having expired, the president of the senate, James D. Lamson, 
became governor, ex officio. On the 12th the legislative 
chambers were seized by the Republicans, whose organized 
legislature was declared legal by the Supreme Court, and who 
chose as governor Daniel Franklin DUvis (1843-1897); where- 
upon, on the i7lh, Joshua L. Chamberlain, to whom the peaceful 
solution of the difficulty had largely been due, retired from the 
task assigned him by Garcelon on the 5th of January “ to protect 
the public property and institutions of the state ” until Garcclon’s 
successor .should be duly qualified. In 1880 the Democrats 
and Greenbacks united and elected their candidate, but after 
1883 Maine was strongly Republican. 


The governors of the state have been as follows 

William King Democrat 1820 

William Durkee Williamson (acting) . „ 1821 

Benjamin Ames (acting) .... „ 1821 

Albion Keith Parris „ 1822 

Enoch Lincoln „ 1827 

Nathan Cutler (acting) „ 1829 

Jonathan G. Hunton „ 1831) 

fiamuel Jimerson .Smith „ 1831 

Robert I'inckncy Dunlap .... „ 1834 

Edward Kenl Whig 1838 

lohn Fairfield Democrat 1839 

Edward Kent Whig 1841 

John Fairfield . Democrat 1842 

Edward Kavanagh (acting) ... „ 1843 

Hugh ]. Andenson „ 1844 

J ohn Winchester Dana „ 1847 

ohn Hubbard „ 1850 

/illiam George Crosby Whig and Free Soil 1853 

Anson Peaslcc Morrill Repifblican 1855 

Samuel Wells Democrat 1850 

Hannibal Hamlin Republican 1857 

loseph H. Williams (acting) ... „ 1857 

Ix>t Myrick Morrill ...... „ 1858 

Israel Washburn „ 1861 

Abner Cobum „ 1863 


Mas8achu.setts, for $302,500, all of this land still remaining in posses- 
sion of the latter state. 

^ According to Art. V. of the constitution a majority of the total 
numlxtr of votes cast was required for election ; in case no candidate 
should receive a majority, it was prescribed that the " House of 
Representatives shall, by ballot, from the persons having the four 
highest numbers of votes on the lists, if so many there be, elect two 
persons and make returns of their names to the senate, of whom the 
senate shall, by ballot, elect one, who shall be declared the governor.” 
An amendment, which became a part of the constitution on the 
9lh of November 1880, provided that a plurality of the total nuihber 
of votes cast should be sufficient for election. 
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Samuel Cony Republican 1864 

Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain . , „ 

Sidney Pcrham . „ 1871 

Nelson Dingley „ 1874 

Selden Connor ,, 1876 

Alonzo Garcelon Democrat 1^79 

Daniel K. Davis Kcpubhcan 1880 

Hams Merrill Plaisted Democrat-Greenback r88i 

Frederick Robie Republican 1883 

Joseph R. Bodwell „ 1887 

Sebastian S. Marble (acting) ... „ 1887 

Edwin C. Burleigh „ 1889 

Henry B. Qeaves „ 1893 

Llewellyn Powers „ 1897 

John Fremont Hill ,, iqoi 

william T. Cobb ...... ,, 1905 

Bert M. Feriiald „ 1909 


See S. L. Boardman, The Climate^ Soil, Physical Resources, and 
Agricultural Capabilities of the State of Maine (Washington, 1884); 
Walton Wells, The Water Power of Maine (Augusta, 18(19) ; G. II. 
Hitchcock, General Report on the Geology of Maine (Augusta, 1861); 
G. H. Stone, 2' he Glacial Gravels of Maine and their Associated 
Deposits (Washington, 1899) ; T. Nelson Dale, The Granites of Maine 
(Washington, 1907), being Bulletin 313 of the U.S. Geological 
Survey; B. F. De Costa, Sketches of the Coast of Maine and Isle of 
Shoals (New York, 1809) ; H. D. Thoreau, The Maine Woods (Boston, 
1881); L. L. Hubbard, Woods and Lakes of Maine (Boston,, 1883); 
T. S. Steele, Canoe and Camera, a Two Hundred Mile Tour through 
the Maine Forests (New York, 1882); William MacDonald, 2 he 
Government of Maine, its History and Administration (New York, 
1902); Maine Historical Society Collections (Portland, 1831- ); 

W. 1). Williamson, History of the State of Maine (Hallowell, 1832); 
J . P. Baxter, Sir Ferdtnando Gorges and his Provmieof Maine (Boston, 
1890) and George Cleeve of Casco Bay (Portland, 1885); George 
Folsom, History of Saco and Biddeford, with notices of other Early 
Settlements ana of the Proprietary Governments in Maine (Saco, 
1830): J. L. Chamberlain, Maine, her Place in History (Augusta, 
1877) ; E. S. Whitin, Factory Jxgislation in Maine (New York, 1908). 

MAINE DE BIRAN, FRANgOIS-PIERRE-GONTHIER (1766- 
1824), J^Vench philosopher, was born at Horgerac on the 29th of 
November 1766. The name Maine he assumed (some time 
before 1787) from an estate called Le Maine, ni^ar Mouleydier. 
After studying with distinction under the dortrinaires of P^ri- 
gueux, he entered the life-guards of Louis XVL, and was present 
at Versailles on the memorable 5th and 6th of October 1789. 
On the breaking up of the gardes du corps Biran retired to his 
patrimonial inheritance of Orateloup, near Bergerac, where his 
retired life preserved him from the horrors of the Revolution. 
It was at this period that, to use his own words, he “ passed 
per saltum from frivolity to philosophy.” He began with 
psychology, which he made the study of his life. After the 
Reign of terror Maine de Biran took part in political affairs. 
Having been excluded from the council of the Five Hundred 
on suspicion of royalism, he took part with his friend Lain6 
in the commission of 1813, which gave expression for the first 
time to direct opposition to the will of the emperor. After the 
Restoration he held the office of treasurer to the chamber of 
deputies, and habitually retired during the autumn rec^ess to 
his native district to pursue his favourite study. He died on 
the 20th (T6th, or 23rd, according to others) of July T824. 

Maine de Biran ’s philosophical reputation has suffered from 
two ciiuses — his obscure and laboured style, and the fact that 
only a few, and these the least characteristic, of his writings 
appeared during his lifetime. These consisted of the essay on 
liabit {Sur V influence de V habitude, 1803), a critical review of 
P. Laromigui^re’s lectures (1817), and the philosophical portion 
of the article “ Leibnitz ” in the Biographic universelle (1819). 
A treatise on the analysis of thought (Sur la dkomposition de 
la pensee), although sent to press, was never printed. In 1834 
these writings, together with the essay entitled Nouvclles con- 
sidiraiions sur les rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme, 
were published by Victor Cousin, who in 1841 added three 
volumes, under the title (Euvres pkilosophiques de Maine de 
Biran. But the publication (in 1859) by E. Naville (from MSS. 
placed at his father’s disposal by Biran’s son) of the (Euvres 
tnSdites de Maine de Biran, in three volumes, first rendered 
possible a connected view of his philosophical development. 
At first a sensualist, like Condillac and Locke, next an intel- 
lectualist^ he finally shows himself a mystical thcosophist. The 
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Essai sur les fondementsde la psycholope represents the second or 
completest st^e of his philosophy, the fragments of the Nouoeaux 
essais d'anthropologie the third, 

Maine de Biran's first essays in philosophy were written avowedly 
from the point of view of Locke and CondiUac, but even in them m 
was brought to signalize tlie essential fact on which his later specu- 
lation turns. Deling with the formation of habits, he is compelled 
to note that passive Impressions, ho^\cyer transforn.ed, do not 
furnish a complete or adequate explanation. 'With Laromigui^re 
he distinguishes attention os an active chort, of no less importance 
than the passive receptivity of bonso, and 'Mith Butler distinguiahes 
passively formed customs from active habits. He finally arrived 
at the conclusion that Cone iliac's notion of passive i^ceptivity as 
the one source of conscious experience was not only an error in fact 
but an error of method — in short, that tlie mechanical mode of 
viewing consciousness as formed by external influence was fallacious 
and deceptive. For it he j rojiosed to substitute the genetic method, 
whereby human conscious experience might he exhibited as growing 
or developing from its essential basis in connexion with extemw 
conditions. The essential basis he finds in the real consciousness, 
of sell as an active stiiving power, and the stages of its development, 
corresponding to what one may call the relative importance of the 
external conditions and the nflcctive clearness of self-consciousness 
he designates as the alTective, the pcrccjjtivc and the reflective. 
In connexion with this Biran treats most of the obscure problems 
which arise in dealing with conscious experience, such as the mode 
by wliich the organibin is C('gnizfd, tlie mode by which tlic organism 
is distingiiishcfi from cxtia-organic things, and the nature of tlioso 
general uleas by which the relations of things are known to us — 
cause, power, force, &c. 

In tlie latest stage of his speculation Biran distinguishes the 
animal existence from the human, under which tlie three forms above 
noted are classed, and both from the life of the spirit, in which 
human thought is 1 roiight into relation with the supersensible, 
divine system of things. 'I his stage is left imperfect. Altogether 
Biran's work jmesents a very remarkable specimen of deep meta- 
])hysical thinkmg directed by preference to the psychological aspect 
of experience. 

The* (Euvres inddites of Maine de Biran by E, Naville contain an 
introductory study; in 1887 appeared Science et psychologic: nou- 
velles oeuvres jfu'dites, with introduction by A. Bertrand. See also 
O. Merton, J.tude critique sur Maine de Biran (18(^5); E. Naville, 
Maine de Biran, sa vie et ses pensdes (1874); J. G6rard. Maine de 
Biran, essat sur sa philosop/tie (1870); Mayonade, J'ensfies et pa^es 
inidites de Maine de Biran (P6rigueux, i89f>); G. Allievo, "Maine 
de Biran e la sua dottnna antropologica " (Turin, 1896, in Memorie 
dell* accademia delle scienze, 2nd scr., xlv. pt. 2); A. Lang, Maine 
de Biran und die neuere Philosophic (Cologne, 1901)^ monographs 
by A. Kiihtmann (Bremen, iQoi) and M. Couailhac (1905); N. E. 
Truman in Cornell Studies in Philosophy, No. 5 (1904) on Maine de 
Biran’s Philosophy of Will. 

MAINE'ET'LOIRE, a department of western France, formed in 
1790 for the most part out of the southern portion of the former 
province of Anjou, and bounded N. by the departments of 
Mayenne and Sarthe, E. by Indre-et-Loife, S.E. by Vienne, S. 
by Deux-S^vres und Vendee, W. by Loire-lnf^rieure, and N.W. 
by llle-et-Viluine. Area, 2786 sq. m. Pop. (1906), 513,490. 
Maine-et-Loire m made up of two distinct regions, the line of 
demarcation running roughly from north to south along the 
valley of the Sarthe, then turning south-west and passing 
Brissac and Dou6 ; that to the west consists of granites, feldspars, 
und a continuation of the geological formations of Brittany 
and Vend6e ; to the east, schists, limestone and chalk prevail. 
The department is traversed from cast to west by the majestic 
valley of the Loire, with its rich orchards, nurseries and market- 
gardens. I'he highest altitudes are found in the south-west, 
where north-east of Cholet one eminence reaches 689 ft. Else- 
where the surface is low and undulating in character. The 
department belongs entirely to the basin of the Loire, the bed 
of which is wide but shallow, and full of islands, the depth of 
the water in summer being at some places little more than 2 ft. 
Floods are sudden and destructive. The chief affluent of the 
Loire within the department is the Maine, formed a little above 
Angers by the junction of the Mayenne and the Sarthe, the 
latter having previously received the waters of the Loire. All 
three are navigable. Other tributaries of the Loire are the Thouet 
(with its tributary the Dive), the Layon, the Evre, and the 
Divatte on the left, and the Authion on the right. The Mayenne 
is joined on the right by the Oudon, which can be navigated 
below Segr^. The Erdre, which joins the Loire at Nantes, 
and the Moine, a tributary of the Sivre-Nantaise, both rise 
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within this, department. The climate h very niild. The ra^n 
annual temperature of Angere is about 53^', slightly exceeding 
that of Paris; the rainfall (between 23 and 24 in. annually) 
is distinctly lower than that of the rest of France. Notwith- 
standing this deficiency, the frequent logs, combined with the 
peculiar nature of the soil in the south-east of the department, 
produce a degree of moisture which is highly favourable to 
meadow growths. The winter colds arc never severe, and 
readily permit the cultivation of certain trees which cannot be 
reared in the adjoining departments. 

The agriculture of the department is very prosperous. The 
produce of cereals, chiefly wheat, oats and baile>, is in excess 
of its needs, and potatoes and mangels also give good returns. 
Extensive areas in the valley of the Loire are under hemp, 
and the vegetables, melons and other- fruits of that region arc 
of the finest quality. Good wine is produced at Sernint and 
other places near An/'cts, and on the right bank of the Layon 
and near Saiirnur, th<' sparkling white wine of which is a rival 
of the cheaper brand-: of champagne. Cider is also produced, 
and the cultivation of Iruit is general. Foicsls and woodland 
in which oak and beecii are the chief trees cover Lirge tracts. 
The fattening of cattle is an important industry round Cholet, 
nnd horses miuh used for light <’avalry are reared. Several 
thousand workmen are emploj'ed in the slate quarries in the 
vi('inily of Ang('rs, tuf:i is worked in live river valleys, and 
freestone and other Slone, mispii'kel, iron and coal are also found. 
Cholet, the chief industrial town, and its district manufacture 
pocket-handkerchiefs, as well as linen cloths, fl:mncls, cotton 
goods, and hempen and other coarse fabrics, and similar indus- 
tries are ('urried on at Angers, which also mannfartiircs liqueurs, 
rope, boots and shoes and parasols. Saumnr, iiesidcs its pro- 
duction of wine, makes beads and enamels. The commerce of 
Maine-ct -Loire comprises the exportation of live stock and of the 
various products of its soil and industries, and the importation 
of hemp, cotton, and other raw materials. I'he department 
is served by the railways of the slate and the Orleans and 
Western companies. The Mayennc, the Sarthc and the Loir, 
together with some of the lesser rivers, provide about 130 m. of 
navigable waterway. In the south-east the canal of the Dive 
covers some m. in the department. 

There are five arrondissements— Angers, Baugc, Cholet, 
Saumur and Scgri^’, with 34 cantons and 381 communes. Maine- 
et-Loire belongs to the ai'ademic (educational divksion) ol 
Rennes, to the region of the VIII. army corps, and to the ecclesi- 
astical province of Tours. Angers the capital, is the seat 
of a bishofiric and of a court oi appeal. Other principal places 
are Cholet, Saumur, and Fontevrault, w'hich receive separate 
treatment. P'or architectural interest there may also be men- 
tioned the I’hateaux of Brissac (17th century), Serrant (15th and 
16th centuries), Montrcuil-llellay (14th and 15th centuries), and 
Ecuille (t5th century), and the churches of Puy-Notre-Dame 
(13th century) and St Jdorent-le-Vieil (13th, 17th, and 19th 
centuries), the last containing the fine monument to Charles 
Bonclmmps, the Vcnclenn leader, by David d’Angers. Gennes 
has remains of a theatre and other ruins of the Roman period, 
as well as two (’hurches dating in part from the 10th century. 
Ponts-de-Ce, an interesting old town built partly on islands in 
the Loire, is historically important, because till the Revolution 
its bridges formed the only way across the Loire between 
.Saumur and Nantes. 

HAINPURI, or Mynpooree, a tciwn and district of British 
India, in the Agra division of the United I’rovinces. The town 
has a station on a branch of the East Indian railway recently 
opened from Shikohabad. Pof). (1901). 19,000. It consists 
of two separate portions, Mainpuri proper and Mukhamganj. 
Holkar plundered and burned part of the town in 1804, but was 
reputed by the local militia. Since the British occupation the 
population has rapidly inc-rcased and many improvements have 
been earned out. Tlie Agra branch of the Grand Trunk road 
runs through the town, forming tLwide jUreet lined on both sides 
shops, which constitute the principal bazaar. Mainpuri has 
a spccuUity in the production of carved wooden articles inlaid 


with brass wire. The American Presbyterian mission manages 
a high school. 

lie District of Mainpuri lies in the central Doab. Area, 
1675 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 829,357, an increase of 8*8 % in the 
decade. It consists of an almost unbroken plain, intersected 
by small rivers, with a few undulating sand ridges. It is wooded 
throughout with mango groves, and isolated clumps of bdbul trees 
occasionally relieve the bareness of its saline usar plains. On the 
south-western boundary the Jumna flows in a deep alluvial bed, 
sometimes sweeping close to the high banks which overhang its 
valley, and elsewhere leaving room for a narrow strip of fertile 
soil between the river and the upland plain. From the low- 
lying lands thus formed a belt of ravines stretches inland for 
some 2 m., often covered with jungle, but affording good 
pasturage for cattle. 'Hie district is watered by two branches 
of the Ganges canal, and is traversed by the main line of the 
East Indian railway. 

Mainpuri anciently formed ])aTt of the great kingdom of Kanauj, 
and after the faD of tliat famous state it was divided into a number 
of petty principalities, of which Rapri and Bhongaon wore the chief. 
In 1T94 Rapn was made the seat ol a Moslem governor. Mainpuri 
fell to the Moguls on Baber's invasion in 1526, and, although tempor- 
arily wrented from them by the short-lived Afghan dynasty of 
Slierc Shah, was again occupied by them on th<‘ rrinstalemeiit of 
Huniayun after the victory of Panipat. Like the rest of tlie lower 
I>(>ab, Main])uri jiassed, towards the end of the i8th century, into 
tli<‘ power ol the Mnhrattas, and finally b<*cume a portion of the 
liroviiiee of (hidh. When this )>art of the country was ceded to 
the British, in i8ot, Mainpuri town became the headquarters of 
the extensive district of Etawah, which was in iS^b reduced by the 
(ormation ol Etah and Mainpuri into sejiarato, collectorates. On 
I Ik* outbreak ol the Mutiny in TS57 the rejpnient stationed at Main- 
puri revolted and attacked the town, which was successfully 
defended by the few Europeans of the station lor a week, until 
the arrival of the Jhansi mutineers made it necessary to abandon 
the district. 

MAINTENANCE (Fr. maintenancey from mainteniry to main- 
tain, supporl : Lat. manu ienere, to hold in the hand), the action 
of giving support, supplying means of sub.sistence, keeping 
efficient or in working order. In English law maintenance is an 
officious intermeddling in an art ion that in no way belongs to one 
by maintaining or assisting either party, witli money or otherwise, 
to prosecute or defend it. It is an indictable offence, both at 
common law and by statute, luid jiuni-shable by fine and imprison- 
ment. It invalidates all c'onLracls involving it. It is also 
actionable. There are, however, certain cases in which mainte- 
nance is justifiable, «f.g. any one who ha.s an inlere.st, even if it 
be only contingent, in the matter at variance can maintain 
another in an action concerning the matter; or several parties 
who have a (‘ommon interest in the siune thing may maintain 
one another in a su it concerning the same. N eitlicr is it reckoned 
maintenance to assist another in his suit on charitable grounds, 
or for a master to assist hi.s servant, or a parent his son, or a 
husl)and his wife. The law with regard to the subject is con- 
sidered at lenglh in liradlaugh v. Newde^ate, 1883, ii Q.B.D.i. 
See also Champerty. For the practice of “ livery and mainte- 
nance ” see English History, v, and vi. 

A CAP OF MAmTENANcn, i.f. a cap of crimson velvet turned up 
with ermine, is borne, as one of tlie insignia of the British sovereign, 
immediately brlore him at his coronation or on such state occasions 
as the opening of parliaiiient. U is carrierl by the hereditary 
bearer, the marquess of Winchester, upon a white wand. A similar 
cap is also Ixirne l^fore the lord mayor of London. The origin of 
this symbol of dignity is obscure. It is stated in the New English 
Diittonarv tliat it was granted by the pope to Henry VII, and 
Henry VI IT. ft is probably connected witli the " cap of estate " 
or " dignity," sometimes also styled " cap of maintenance," similar 
to the royal svnibol wnth two peaks or horns behind, which is liorne 
as a heraldic charge by certain famili<.«. It «<*ems originally to 
hive bfsen a privilege of dukes. Wliere it is used the crest is placed 
upon it, instead of 011 the usual wreath. 

MAINTENON, FRAN^OISE D’AUBIGNti, Marquise dr 
(1635-1719), the second wife of Louis XIV., was born in a prison 
at Niort on the 27th of November 1635. Her father, Constant 
d’Aubigne, was the son df Agrippa d'Aubign^, the famous friend 
and general of Henry IV., and had been imprisoned a.s a Huguenot 
malcontent, but her mother, a fervent Oitholic, had the child 
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^ptized m her religion, her sponsws being the due de la Roche- 
foucauld, father of the author of the Maxims, and the comtesse de 
NwiUant. In 16^9 Constant d’Aubign^ was released from 
prison and took all his family with him to Martinique, where he 
died in 1645, after having lost what fortune remained to him at 
cards. Mme d’Aubign^ returned to France, and from sheer 
poverty unwillingly yielded her daughter to her sister-in-law, 
Mme de Villette, who made the child very happy, but converted 
or pretended to convert her to Protestantism. When this was 
known an order of state was issued that she should be entrusted 
to Mme de Neuiilant, her godmother. Every means was now 
used to convert her back to Catholicism, but at the last she only 
yielded on the condition that she need not believe that the soul 
of Mme de Villette was lost. Once reconverted, she was neglected 
and sent home to live with her mother, who had only a small 
pension of 200 livres a year, which ceased on her death in 1650. 
The chevalier de Merd, a man of some literary distinction, wlio 
had made her ncquaintani'e at Mme de Keuillant’s, discovered 
her penniless condition, and introduced his “ young Indian,” as 
he called her, to Scarron, the famous wit and comic writer, at 
whose house all the literary society of the day assembled. Scarron 
took a fan^ to the friendless girl, and offered either to pay for 
her admission to a convent, or, though he was deformed and an 
invalid, to marry her himself. She accepted his offer of marriage, 
and ber.ame Mme Scarron in 1651. For nine years she was not 
only his most faithful nurse, but an attraction to his house, 
where she tried to bridle the licence of the conversation of the 
time. On the death ol Scarron, in 1660, Anne of Austria con- 
tinued his pension to his widow, and even increased it to 2000 
livres a year, which enabled her to entertain and frequent the 
literary society her husband had made her acquainted with; but 
on the queen-mother’s death in 1 6h6 the king refused to continue 
her pension, and she prei)ared to leave Paris for Lisbon as lady 
attendant to the queen of Portugal. But before she started 
she met Mme de Montespan, who w^as already, though not 
avowedly, the king’s mistress, and who took such a fancy to her 
that she obtained the continuance of her pension, which put off 
for ever the question of going to Portugal. Mme de Montespan 
did yet more for her, for when, in 1669, her fir.st child by the king 
was bom, Mme Scarron was established with a hu’ge income and 
a large staff of servants at Vaugirard to bring up the king’s 
children in secrecy as they were bom. In 1674 the king deter- 
mined to have his children at court, and their governess, who had 
now made sufficient fortune to buy the estate ot Maintenon, 
accompanied them. The king had now many opportunities of 
seeing Mme Scarron, and, though at first he was prejudiced 
against her, her even temper contrasted so advantageously with 
the storms of passion and jealousy exhibited by Mme de Monte- 
span, that she grew steadily in his favour, and had in 1678 the 
gratification of having her estate at Maintenon raised to a marqui- 
sate and herself entitled Mme de Maintenon by the king. Such 
favours brought down the fury of Mme de Montespan’ s jealousy, 
and Mme de Maintenon’s position was almost unendurable, until, 
in 1680, the king severed tlieir connexion by making the latter 
second lady in waiting to the dauphincss, and soon after Mme dc 
Montespan left the court. The new amie used her influence on 
the side of decency, and the queen openly declared she had never 
been so well treated as at this time, and eventually died in Mme 
de Maintenon’s arms in 1683. The queen’s death opened the 
way to yet greater advanc'ement ; in 1684 Mme dc Maintenon was 
made first lady in waiting to the dauphincss, and in the winter of 
1685-1686 she was privately married to the king by Harlay, 
archbishop of Paris, in the presence, it is believed, of P^re la 
Chaise, the king’s confessor, tAie marquis de Montchevreuil, the 
chevalier de Forbin, and Bontemps. No written proof of the 
marriage is extant, but that it took place is nevertheless certain. 
Her life during the next thirty years can be fully studied in her 
letters, of which many authentic examples are extant. As a wife 
she was wholly admirable j she had to entertain a man who would 
not be amused, and had to submit to that tciriWy s^ict co^ 
etiquette of absolute obedience to the king’s inclination, which 
Saint-Simon so vividly describes, and yet be always cheerful 
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and never complain of weariness or HI healths Her political 
influence has probably been exaggerated, but it was supreme in 
mattes of detail. The ministers of the day used to discuss and 
arrange all the business to be done with the king beforehand with 
her, and it was all done in her cabinet and in her presence, but 
the king in more important matters often chose not to amsult 
her. Such mistakes as, for instance, the replacing of Catinat by 
Villeroi may be attributed to her, but not whole policies — 
notably, according to Saint-Simon, not the policy with regard to 
the Spanish succession. Even the revocation of the edict of Nantea 
and the dragonnades have been laid to her charge, but recent 
investigations have tended to show that in spi,te of ardent 
(Catholicism, she at least opposed, if not very vigorously, the 
cruelties of the dragonnades, although she was pleased with tl^, 
conversions they procured. She was apparently afraid to imperil 
her great reputation for devotion, which had in 1692 obtained for 
her from Innocent XII. the right of visitation over all the con- 
vents in France. Where she deserve.s blame is in her use of her 
power for personal patronage, as in compassing the promotions 
of Chamillurt and Villeroi, and the frequent assistance given to 
her brother Comte Charles d’Aubign^. Her influence was on 
the whole a moderating and prudent force. Her social influence 
was not as great as it might have been, owing to her holding no 
recognized position at court, but it was always exercised on the 
side of decency and morality, and it must not be forgotten that 
from her former life she was intimate with the literary people 
of the day. Side by side with thi.s public life, which wearied her 
with its shadowy power, occasionally crossiid by a desire to be 
recognised a.s queen, she passed a nobler and sweeter private 
existence as the foundress of St Cyr. Mme dc Maintenon was 
a born teacher ; she had so won the hearts of her first pupils that 
they preferred her to their own mother, and was similarly 
successful later with the young and impetuous duc hess of Bur- 
gundy, and she had always wished to establish a home for poor 
girls of good family placed in such straits as she herself had ex- 
perienced. As soon as her fortunes began to mend she started a 
small home for poor girls at Ruel, which she afterwards moved to 
Noisy, and which was the nucleus of the splendid institution of 
St Cyr, which the king endowed in j686, at her request, out of 
the funds of the Abbey of St Denis. She wa.s in Her element 
there. She herself drew up the rules of the institution; she 
examined every minute detail; she befriended her pupils in 
every way; and her heart often turned from the weariness of 
Versailles or of Marly to her “ little girls ” at St Cyr. It \vas for 
them that Racine wrote his Esther and his Athalie, and it was 
because he managed the affairs of St (^yr well that Michel 
Chamillart became controller-general of the finances. The later 
years of her power were marked by the promotion of her old 
pupils, the children of the king and Mme de Montespan, to high 
dignity between the blood royal and the peers of the realm, and 
it was doubtless under the influence of her dislike for the duke of 
Orleans that the king drew up his will, leaving the personal care 
of his succassor to the duke of Maine, and hampering the duke of 
Orleans by a council of regency. On or even before her husband’s 
death she retired to St Cyr, and had the chagrin of seeing all her 
plans for the advancement of the duke of Maine overthrown by 
means of the parliament of Paris. However, the regent Orleans 
in no way molested her, but, on the contrary, visited her at StCyr 
and continued her pension of 48,000 livres. She spent her last 
years at St Cyr in perfect seclusion, but an object of great interest 
to all visitors to France, who, however, with the exception of 
Peter the Great, found it impossible to gel an audience with, her. 
On the 15th of April 1719 she died, and was buried in the choir at 
St Cyr, bequcatliing, her estate at Maintenon to her niece, the 
only daughter of her brother Charles and wife of the mar^chol de 
Noailles, to whose family it still belongs. 

L. A. la Beaumellc published the LeUres de Madame de Maintenon, 
but much garbled, in 2 vols. in 1752, and on a larger scale in 9 vqto. 
in 1756. He also, in 1755, published M^moires de Madame de Main- 
tenon, in 6 vols., which caused him to bo imprisoned in the Bastille. 
All earlier biographies wen* supomeded by Th 4 ophile LavaUte'a 
Histoiff de Hi Cyr, reviewed in Causeries du lundi, veil, viii,, and by 
h V edition of her Lettres hisioriqnes et idifianies, dtc., in 7 vote., 
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and of her Correspondance ginirale, in 4 vols. (t 888), which latter 
must, however, be read with the knowledj?e of many forged lettere, 
notic^ in P. Grimblot's Faux autogvaphes de Madame de Main- 
tenon. Saint-Simon's fine but bias.*d account of the court in her 
day and of her career Is containc'd in the twelfth volume of Ch6ruel 
and Regnier's edition of his M^motre'i. vSee also Mademoiselle 
d'Aumale's Souvemrs sur Madame de Maintenon, published by the 
Comte d'Haussonville . and G. Hanotaux (Pans, 3 vols., 1902- 
1904); an excellent account by A. Geffroy, Madame de Maintenon 
d'apves sa correspondance authentique (Paris. 2 vols., 1887); P. de 
Noailh's, Hisioire de Madame de Maintennn et dcs prtneipaux Svine- 
ments du rigne de Louts XIV. (4 vols., 1848 1858)’ A. de Boislisle, 
Paul Scarron et Lrancoise d'Auhign^ d'apres des documents nouveaux 
(1894); 1 ?. Pilastre, ! et caeacUre de Madame de Maintcnond'aprh 
les asuvre<s du dm de et des dorumeni<: anetens ott rhenU 

(1907); A. Hosset, Madame de Mainienon et la revocation de V6dtt 
de Nantes (1897). (H. M. S.) 

MAINZ (Fr. Mayenrc), n city, episcopal see and fortress of 
Germany, situated on the iell hunk of the Rhine, almost opposite 
the influx of the Main, at the junction of the importimt main 
lines of railway from Cologne to Mannheim and Frankfort-on- 
Main, 25 m. W. of the latter. Pop. (1905), 91,124 ( ncluding a 
garris'in of 7500 men), of whom two- thirds are Roman ('atholic. 
The Rilin'-, which here attains the greatest breadth of its upper 
roiirse, is crossed by a magn'ficent bridge of five arches, Icad.ng 
to tlie opposite town of Castel and by two railway bridges. 
The old fortifications have recently been pushed farther ba:k, 
and Iheir place occupied by pleasant boulevards. The river 
front has been converted into a fine promenade, commanding 
extensive views of the laiinus range of mountains, and the 
“ Rheingau,” the most favoured wine district of Germany. 
Alongside the quay are the landing places of the steamboats 
navigating the Rhine. The railway, which formc-rly ncommoded 
the bank, has been diverted, and now, following the ceinture of 
the new line of inner fortifications, runs into a central station 
lying to the south of the city. The inter or of the old town 
consists chiefly of narrow and irregular streets, with many quai'.t 
and picturesque houses. The principal street of the new town 
is the Kaiserstiasse, leading from the railway station to the 
river. 

The first object of historical and architectural interest in 
Mainz is Uie grand old cathedral, an imposi \g Romanesque 
edifice with numerous Gothic additions and details (lor plan, &c. 
see Architecture : Romanesque and Gothic in Germany). It 
was originally erected between 975 and 1009, but has since been 
repeatedly burned down and rebuilt, and in its present form 
dates chiefly from the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. The largc.sl 
of its six towers is 300 ft. high. The whole budding was restored 
by order of Napoleon in 1814, and another thorough renovation 
was made more recently. The interior contains the tombs of 
Boniface, the first archbishop of Mainz, of Frauenlob, the Minne- 
singer, and of many of the electors. Mainz possesses nine other 
Roman Catholic churches, the most noteworthy of which are 
those of St Ignatius, with a finely painted ceiling, of St Stephen, 
built 1257 1328, and restored after an explosion in 1857, and 
of St Peter. The old electoral palace (1627-1678) , a large build- 
ing of red sandstone, now contains a valuable collection of Roman 
and Germanic unti(iuitic.s, a picture gallery, a natural history 
museum, the Gutenberg Museum, and a library of 220,003 
volumes. Among the other principal buildings are the palace 
of the ^and duke of Hesse, built in 1731- 1739 as a lodge of the 
Teutonic order, the theatre, the ar.scnal, and the government 
buildings. A handsome statue of Gutenberg, by Thorwaklsen, 
was erected at Mainz in 1837. Mainz still retains many relics 
of the Roman period, the most important of which is the 
Eigelstein, a monument believed to have been erected by the 
Roman legions in honour of Drusus. It sl«nds within the 
citadel, which occupies the site of the Roman castrum. A little 
to the south-west of the town are the remains of a large Roman 
aqueduct, of which upwards of sixty pillars are still standing. 
The educaticmal and scientific institutions of Mainz include an 
episcopal seminar)', two gymnasia and other schools, a society for 
literature and art, a musical soticty, and an antiquarian society. 
The university^ founded in 1477, suppressed by the French 
in 1798. 


The site of Mainz would seem to mark it out naturally as a 
great centre of trade, but the illiberal rule of the archbishops and 
its military importance seriously hampered its commercial and 
industrial developmeiit, and prevented it from rivalling its neigh- 
bour Frankfort. It is now, however, the chief emporium of the 
Rhenish wine traffic, and also carries on an extensive transit trade 
in grain, timber, flour, petroleum, paper and vegetables. The 
natural facilities for carriage by water are supplemented by the 
extensive railway system. Large new harbours to the north of 
the city were opened in 1887. The principal manufactures are 
leath'^r goods, furniture, carriages, chemicals, musical instru- 
ments and carpets for the first two of which the city has attained 
a wide reputation. Other industries include brewing and print- 
ing. Mainz is the seat of the administrative and judicial 
authorities of the province of Rhein- Hessen, and also of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. 

History. — Mainz, one of the oldest cities in Germany, was 
originally a C!cltir settlement. Its strategic importance was 
early recognized by the Romans, and about 13 b.c. Drusus, the 
son-in law of Augustus, erected a fortified camp here, to which 
the casteUum Mattia corum (the modern Castel) on the opposite 
bank wa*; afterwards added, the two being connected with a 
bridge at the opening of the Christian era. The Celtic name be- 
came latinized as Maguniiacum, or Moguntiacum, and a town 
gradually arose around the camp, which became the capital of 
(iermania Superior. During the Volkerwanderung Mainz suffered 
severely, being destroyed im different occasions by the Alamanni, 
the Vandals and the Huns Christianit y seems to have been intro- 
duced into the town at a very early period, and in the 6th century 
a new Mainz was founded by Bishop Sidonius. In the middle 
of the 8th century under Boniface it became an archbishopric, 
and to this the primary of Germany was soon annexed. Charle- 
magne, who had a palace in the neghbourhood, gave privileges to 
Ma^nz, which rose rapidly in wealth and importance, becoming 
a free city in 1118. Durii g the later middle ages it was the seat 
of several diets, that of 1184 being of unusual size and splendour. 
In it6o the citizens revolted against Archbishop Arnold, and in 
1 163 the walls of the city were pulled down by order of the 
emperor Frederick I. But these events d'd not retard its pro- 
gress. In 1244 certain rights of self-government were given to 
the citizens: and in 1254 Mainz was the centre and mainspring 
of a powerful league of Rheiiish towns. Owing to its commercial 
prosperity it was known as goldene Mainz, and its population 
is believed to have been as great as it is at the present day. But 
soon a decline sot in. In 1462 there was warfare between two 
rival archbishops, Diether or Dietrich II. of Isenburg (d. 1463) 
and Adolph II. of Nassau (d. 1475). citizens espoused the 
cause of Diether, but their city was captured by Adolph; it was 
then deprived of its privileges and was made subject to the arch- 
bishop. Many of the inhabitants were driven into exile, and 
these carried into other lands a knowledge of the art of printing, 
which had been invented at Mainz by Johann Gutenberg in 1450. 
During the Thirty Years’ War Mainz was occupied by the Swedes 
in 1631 and by the French in 1644, the fortifications being 
strengthe led by the former under Gustavus Adolphus; in 1688 it 
was captured again by the French, but they were driven out in 
the following year. In 1792 the citizens welcomed the ideas of 
the French Revolution ; they expelled their archbishop, Friedrich 
Karl Joseph d’Erthal, and opened their gates to the French 
troops. Taken and retaken several times during the next few 
years, Mainz was ceded to France by the treaty of Campo Formio 
in 1797, and again by the Treaty of Lun6ville in 1801. In 1814 
it was restored to Germany and in 1816 it was handed over to 
the grand duke of Hesse ; it remained, however, a fortress of the 
German confederation and was garrisoned by Prussian and 
Austrian troops. Since 187 1 it has been a fortress of the German 
Empire. There were disturbances in the city in 1848. 

See Briihl, Mainz, geschichilick, topographisch und malerisck 
(Mainz, 1829); C. A. Schaab, Geschichte der Stadt Mainz (Mainz, 
1841-1843); K. Klein, Mainz und seine Umgebungen (1868); 
C. G. Bockenheimer, Beitri^e zur Geschichte der Stadt Mainz (1874); 
Neeb, FUhrer dutch Mainz und Umeebung (Stuttgart, 1903); and 
O. Beck, Mainz und sein Handel (Mainz, 1881). 
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The Archbishopric of Mainz, one of the seven electorates of 
the Holy Roman Empire, became a powerful state during the 
middle ages and reteined some of its importance until the dis- 
solution of the empire in 1806. Its archbishop was president of 
the electoral college, arch-chancellor of the empire and primate of 
Germany. Its origin dates back to 747, when the city of Mainz 
was made the seat of an archbishop, and a succession of able 
and ambitious prelates, obtaining lands and privileges from 
emperors and others, made of the district under their rule a strong 
^d vigorous state. Among these men were Hatto I. (d. 913), 
Siegfried III. of Eppstein (d. 1249), Gerhard of Eppstein 
Albert of Brandenburg (d. 1545), all of whom 
played important parts in the history of Germany. There were 
several violent contests between rivals anxious to secure so 
splendid a position as the electorate, and the pretensions of the 
archbishops occasionally moved the citizens of Mainz to revolt, 
'riie lands of the electorate lay around Mainz, and were on both 
banks of the Rhine ; their area at the time of the French Revo- 
lution was about 3200 sq. m. The last elector was Karl Theodor 
von Dalberg. The archbishopric was secularized in 1803, two 
years after the lands on the left bank of the Rhine had been 
seized by France. Some of those on the right bank of the river 
were given to Prussia and to Hesse; others were formed into a 
grand duchy for Dalberg. The archbishopric itself was trans- 
ferred to Regensburg. 

For the history of the electorate see the Sertptores rerum mogun- 
tiacarum, edited by G. C. Joannis (Frankfort, 1722-1727); Schunk, 
Beitrage zur Mainzer Gcschichte (Frankfort, 1788-1791); Hennes, 
Die hfzhii>(Mofe von Mainz (Mainz, 1879); Ph. Jaff6, Monumenta 
moguntina (Be4*lin, i8()()); and J. F. Boliiner and C. Will, Regesta 
archiepiscopoYum moguntinensiuni (Innsbruck, i877-t88()). 

MAIRET, JEAN DE (1604-1686), French dramatist, was born 
at Besanyon, and baptized on the lolh of May 1604. His own 
statement that he was born in 1610 has been disproved. He 
went to Paris to study at the College des Grassins about 1625, 
in which year he produced his first piece Chriseide et Arimand, 
followed in 1626 by Sylvie, a “ pastoral tragi-cornedy.” In 1634 
appeared his masterpiece, Sophonisbe, whicli marks, in its obser- 
vance of the rules, the beginning of the “ regular ” tragedies. 
Mairet was one of the bitterest assailants of ( orneille in the con- 
troversy over The Cid. It was perhaps his jealousy of Corneille 
that made him give up writing for the stage. lie was appointed 
in 1648 ofiicial representative of the Fran{']ie-Comt6 in I’aris, 
but in 1653 he was banished by Mazarin. He was subsequently 
allowed to return, but in 1668 he retired to Besanyon, where he 
died on the 31st of January 1686. His other plays include 
Silvanire ou la Morte-vive, published in 1631 with an elaborate 
preface on the observance of the unities, Les Galanleries du 
due d'Orsonne (1632), Virginie (1633), Marc-Antoine (1635), 
and Le Grand et dernier Solyman{i6^^), 

See G. Bizos, &iude sur la vie et les (euvres de Jean de Mairet 
(1877). Suphonisbe was edited by K. Vollmoller (Heilbronn, 1888), 
and Silvanire by R. Otto (Bamberg, 1890). 

MAISTRE, JOSEPH DE (1754-1821), French diplomatist and 
polemical writer, was born at Chambery on the ist of April 1754. 
His family was an ancient and noble one, enjoying the title of 
count, and is said to have been of Languedocian extraction. The 
father of Joseph was president of the senate of Savoy, and held 
other important offices. Joseph himself, after studying at Turin, 
received various appointments in the civil service of Savoy, 
finally becoming a member of the senate. In 1786 he married 
Fran^oise de Morand. The invasion and annexation of Savoy by 
the French Republicans made him an exile. He did not take 
refuge in that part of the king of Sardinia’s domains which was 
for the time spared, but betook himself to the as yet neutral 
territory of Lausanne. There, in I79f’> he published his first 
important work (he had previously written certain discourses, 
pamphlets, letters, &c.). Considerations sur la France. In this 
he developed his views, which were those of a Legitimist, but a 
Legitimist entirely from the religious and Roman Catholic point 
of view. The philosophism of the i8th century was Joseph de 
Maistre’s lifelong object of assault. 
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After the still further losses which, in the year of the publica- 
tion of this book, the French Revolution inflicted on ^rdinia, 
Charles Emmanuel summoned Joseph de Maistre to Turin, and 
he remained there for the brief space during which the king 
retained a remnant of territory on the mainland. Then he went 
to the islwd of Sardinia, and held office at Cagliari. In 1802 he 
was appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at St Petersburg, and journeyed thither the next year. Although 
his post was no sinecure, its duties were naturally less engrossing 
tlmn the official life, with intervals of uneasy exile and tnlvelling, 
which he had hitherto known, and his literary activity was great. 
He only published a single treatise, on the Principe ginirateur des 
Constitutions ; but he wrote his best and most famous works, Du 
Pape, De L eglise gallicane and the Soirees deSt Pitersbourg, the 
last of which was never finished. Du Pape, which the second- 
named book completes, is a treatise in regular form, dealing with 
the relations of the sovereign pontiff to the Church, to temporal 
sovereigns, to civilization generally, and to schismatics, especially 
Anglicans and the Greek Church. It is written from the highest 
possible standpoint of papal absolutism. The Soiries de St 
Petershourgy so far as it is anything (for the arrangement is some- 
what desultory), is a kind of th iodide, dealing with the fortunes 
of virtue and vice in this world. It contains two of De Maistre’s 
most famous pieces, his panegyric on the executioner as the 
foundation of social order, and his acrimonious, and in part unfair, 
but also in part very damaging, attack on Locke. The Du Pape 
is dated May 1817; on the Soiries the author was still engaged 
at his death. Besides these works he wrote an examination of 
the philosophy of Bac'on, some letters on the Inquisition (an 
institution w’hich, as may be guessed from the remarks just 
noticed about the executioner, was no stumbling-block to him), 
and, earlier than any of these, a translation of Plutarch’s “ Essay 
on the Delay of Divine Justice,” with somewhat copious notes. 
After j 81 5 he returned to Savoy, and was appointed to high office, 
while his Du Pape made a great sensation. But the world to 
which he had returned was not altogether in accordance with his 
desires. He had domestic troubles ; and chagrin of one sort and 
another is said to have had not a little to do with his death by 
paralysis on the 26th of February 1821 at 1’urin. Most of the 
works mentioned were not published till after his d^th, and it 
was not till 1851 that a collection of Lettres et opuscules 
appeared, while even since that time fresh matter has been 
published. 

Joseph de Maistre was one of the most powerful, and by far 
the ablest, of the leaders of the neo-Catholic and anti-revolution- 
ary movement. The most remarkable thing about his stand- 
point is that, layman as he was, it was entirely ecclesiastical. 
Unlike his conti‘inporary Bonald, Joseph de Maistre regarded 
the temporal monarchy as an institution of altogether inferior 
importance to the spiritual primacy of the pope. He was by no 
means a political absolutist, except in so far as he regarded 
obedience as the first of political virtues, and he seldom loses an 
opportunity of stipulating for a tempered monarchy. But the 
pope’s power is not to be tempered at all, either by councils or 
by the temporal power or by national churches, least of all by 
private judgment. The peculiarity of Joseph de Maistre is that 
he supports his conclusions, or if it be preferred his paradoxes, 
by the hardest and heaviest argument. Although a great 
master of rhetoric, he never makes rhetoric do duty for logic. 
Every now and then it is possible to detect fallacies in him, but 
for the most part he has succeeded in carrying matters back to 
those fundamental differences of opinion which hardly admit of 
argument, and on which men take sides in consequence chiefly 
of natural bent, and of predilection for one state of things rather 
than for another. The absolute necessity of order may be said 
to have been the first principle of this thinker, who, in more ways 
than one, will invite comparison with Hobbes. He could not 
conceive such order without a s’ngle visible authority, reference 
to which should settle all dispute. He saw that there coaid be no 
such temporal head, and in the pope he thought that he saw a 
spiritual substitute. The nnarchtc tendencies of the Revolution 
in politics and religion were what offended him. It ought to be 
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adiled that he was profoundly and accurately learned in history 
and philosophy, and that the superficial blunders of the i8th- 
century pkilosophes irritated him as much as their doctrines. To 
Voltaire in particular he shows no mercy. 

Of the two works named as his masterpieces, Du Pape and the 
Spirits de SI Puiersboarf', editions arc extremely numerous. No 
complete edition of Ills works appeared till 1884 ‘1887, when one 
was published at Lyons in 14 volumes. This had been preceded, 
and iKis been followed, by numerous biographies and discussions: 
C. Barth 61 cmy, L' Esprit de Joseph dc Maistre (1859); R. do S 6 i 50 val, 
Joseph de Maistre and J. C. G.aser, Grai Joseph Maistre 

(same year); L. 1 . Moreau, Joseph dc Maistre (1879); Paulhan, 
Joseph de Maistre et sa philosophie (1893); Cogordan, “ Joseph 
de Maistre " m the Grands 6rr wains franoais (1894} ; F. Descostes, 
Joseph de Maistre amnt la rerolution (1896), and other works by 
the same writer; J. Mandoul, Un Homme- d'Hat italien : Joseph de 
Maistre et la politique de la mat urn dc Savoie (1900); and E. (irasset, 
Joseph de Maistre {1901). (G. Sa.) 

MAISTRE, XAVIER DE (1763-1852), younger brother of 
Joseph de Maistre, w cs born at ( hambery in October 1763. He 
served when young in tlie Pi(^dmontc.sc army, and wrote his 
delightful fantasy, I oyf/^e uulour de tna (published 1794), 

when he was under arrest at Turin in consequence of a duel. 
Xavier shared the politics and the loyalty of his brother, and on 
the annexation of Savoy to J^’ram e, he left the service, and took 
a commission in the Russian army. He served under Suvarov 
in his victorious Austro-Russian campaign and accompanied the 
marshal to Russia. He shared the disgrace of his general, and 
supported himself for some time in St Petersburg by miniature 
painting. But on his brother’s arrival in St Petersburg he was 
introduced to the minister of marine. He was appointed to 
several posts in the capital, but also saw active service, was 
wounded in the Caucasus, and attained the rank of major-general. 
He married a Russian lady and established himself in his adopted 
country, even after the overthrow of Napoleon, and the con- 
sequent restoration of the ]*iedmontesc dynasty, h’or a time, 
however, he lived at Naples, but he returned to St Petersburg 
and died there on the J2th of June 1852. He was only once in 
Paris (in 1839), when Sainte-Beuve, who has left some pleasant 
reminiscences of him, met him. Jiesides the Voyage already 
mentioned, Xavier dc Maistre’s works (all of which arc of very 
modest dinfensions) are Le Lepreux dc la cite d' Aosle a 

touching little story of human misfortune ; Les Prisonnicfs du 
Caucase, a powerful sketch of Russian character; La Jeune 
Sihhienne, and the Expedition nocturne, a sequel to the Voyage 
autour de ma chambre (1825). His style is of remarkable ease 
and purity. 

His work.s, with the exception of some brief chomical tractates, 
arc included in the collections of Charpeniter, Gamier, &c. Sec 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits contemporains, vol. iii. 

MAITLAND, EDWARD (1824-1897), Engli.sb humanitarian 
writer, was born at Ipswich on the 27th of October 1824, and 
was educated at (!aius College, Cambridge. 'I’he son of Charles 
David Maitland, perpetual curate of St James’s Chapel, Brighton, 
he was intended for the Church, but his religious views did 
not permit him to take holy orders. For some years he lived 
abroad, first in CAlifornia and then as a commi.ssioner of cro\vn 
lands in Australia. After his return to England in 1857 he 
took up an advanced humanitarian position, and claimed to 
have acquired a new sense by which he was able to di.srem 
the spiritual condition of other people. He was associated with 
Mrs Anna Kingsford (1846-1888), the lady-doctor and .supporter 
of vegetarianism and anti-vivisectionism, who, besides being 
one of the pioneers of higher ediuation for women, had become 
a devotee of mystical theosophy; with her he brought out 
Keys of the Creeds (1875), The Perfect Way; oty the Finding 
of Christ (1882), and founded the Hermetic Society in 1884. 
After her death he founded the Esoteric Christian I’nion in 
iSgi, and wrote her Life and Letters (1896). He died on the 
2nd of October 1897. 

MAITLAND, FREDERIC WILLIAM (1850-1906), English 
jurist and historian, son of Jol^ Gorham Maitland, was bom 
on the 28th of May 1850, and educated at Eton and Trinity, 
Cambridge! being l^acketed at the bead of the moral sciences 


tripos of 1872, and winning a Whewell scholarship lor intfer- 
national law. He was called to the bar (Lincoln’s Inn) in 
1876, and made himself a thoroughly competent equity lawyer 
and conveyancer, but finally devoted himself to comparative 
juri.sprudence and especially the history of English law. In 
1884 he was appointed reader in English law at Cambridge, 
and in 1888 became Downing professor of the laws of England. 
Tnough handicapped in his later years by delicate health, his 
intellectual grasp and wide knowledge and research gradually 
made him famous as a jurist and historian. He edited numerous 
volumes for the Selden Society, including Select Pleas for the 
Crown, I 200 ~J 22 S, Sekcl Pleas in Manorial Courts and The 
Court Baron ; and among his principal works were Gloucester 
Pleas (1884), justice and Police (i^s), Braclon's Note^Book 
(1887), History of English Law (with Sir F. Pollock, 1895: 
new ed., 1898; sec also his article English Law in this encyclo- 
paedia), Domesday Book and Beyond {1897), Township and 
Borough (1898), Canon Law in England (1898), English Law 
and the Renaissance (1901), the Life of Leslie Stephen (1906), 
besides important contributions to the Cambridge Modern 
History, the English Historical Review, the Law Quarterly 
Remew y Harvard Law Revioio and other publications. His 
writings are marked by vigour and vitality of style, as well 
as by the highest qualities oi tlie historian who recreates the 
pa.st from the original sources; he had no sympathy with either 
legal or historical pedantry; and his death at Grand Canary 
on the 19th of December 1906 deprived English law and 
letters of one of their most scholarly and most inspiring repre- 
sentatives, not .ble alike for sweetness of character, acuteness 
in criticism, and wisdom in counsel. 

See F. X'inogradoff's article on Maitland in the English Historical 
Review (1907); Sir F. PtjUock's in the Quarterly Review (1907); 
G. T. La])sley’H in The Green Bag (Boston, Maas., 907) ; A. L. Smith, 
E. ir. Maitland (1908); 11. A. L. hniier. P. W. Maitland ^1910). 

MAITLAND, SIR RICHARD (Lord Lethington) (1496- 
1586), Scottish lawyer, poet, and collector of Scottish verse, 
wa.s bom in 1:96. His father, Sir William Maitland of 
Lethington and Thirlestanc, fell at Flodden ; his mother was 
a daughter of George, Lord Seton. He studied law at the 
university of St Andrews, and afterwards in Paris. His castle 
at Lethington was burnt by the English in 1549. He was 
in 1552 one ot the commissioners to settle matters with the 
English about the debatcable lands. About 1561 he seems to 
have lost his sight, but this did not render him incapable of 
attending to public business, as he was the same year admitted 
an ordinary lord of session with the title of Lord I.ethington, 
and a member of the privy council ; and in 1 562 he was appointed 
keeper of the Great .Seal. He resigned this Iasi ofiiee in 1567, 
in favour of John, prior of Coldingham, his second son, bnl 
he sat on the bench till he attained his eighty-eighth year. 
He died on the 20th of March 1586. His eldest son, by his 
wife Mary Cranstoun of Crosbie, was William Maitland {q.v.)\ 
his sei’ond son, John (c. 1545-1595); was a lord of session, 
and was made a lord of parliament in 1590, with the title of 
Lord Maitland of Thirlestanc, in which he was succeeded by 
his son John, also for some time a lord of se.ss’on, who was 
created earl of Lauderdale in 1624. One of Sir Ricluird’s 
daughters, Margaret, assisted her father in preparing his 
collection of old Scots verse. 

The poems of Sir Richard Maitland, none of them lengthy, 
are for the most part satirical, and are principally direct^ 
against the social and politioal abuses of his time. He is chiefly 
remembered as the industrial collector and preserver of many 
pieces of Soots poetry. These were copied into two large 
volumes, one in folio and another in quarto, the former written 
by himself, and the latter by his daughter. After being in 
the possession of his descendant the duke of Lauderdale, these 
volumes were purchased at the sale of the duke’s library by 
Samuel Pepys, and have since been preserved in the Pepysian 
Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge. They lay there un- 
noticed for many years till Bishop Percy published one of 
the poems in his Reliques of English Poetry. Several of the 
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pieces were then transcribed by John Pinkerton, who after- 
wards published them under the title of Ancient ScoOish Poems 
(* vols., 1786). 

For an acro^t of tte Maitland Folio MS. see Gregory Smith's 
Sptetn^ 0/ MMle Scots, 1903 (p. IruciiL). The Scottish Text 
bocicty undertaken an edition of the entire manuscript 
Maitland sown poems were reprinted by Sibbald in his Chfontcle 
of Scottish Poetry (1802), and in 1830 by the Maitland Club, named 
after him, and founied for the purpose of continuing his efiorts to 
preserve the remains of early Scots literature. Sir Richard lelt in 
manuscript a history of the family of Seton, and a volume of lecal 
decisions ccllocted by him between the years 1550 and 1565. Both 
are preserved in the Advocates' Library, Kdinburgh; the former was 
publtshcd by the Maitland Club in 1829. 

MAITLAND (Maitland of Letuinoton), WILLIAM (r. 
1528-1573), Scottish statesman, eldest son of tie preceding, 
was educated at St Andrews. At an early age he entered 
public life and began in various ways to serve the regent, Mary 
of Lorraine, becoming her secretary of state in 1558. In 1559, 
however, he de.serted her and threw in his lot with the lords 
of the congregation, to whom his knowledge of foreign, and 
especially of English, polities and his general ability were 
assets of the highest value. The lords sent him to England 
to ask for assistance from Elizabeth, and his constant aim 
throughout his political career was to bring about a union 
between the two crowns. He appears to have feared the 
return of Mary Queen of Scots to Scotland, but after her 
arrival in 1561 he was appointed secretary of state, and for 
about six years he directt‘d the policy of Scotland and enjoyed 
the confidence of the queen. His principal antago’ ist was 
John Knox ; there were several tussles between them, the 
most famous, perhaps, being the one in tlie general assembly 
of 1564, and on the whole Maitland held his own again.st the 
preachers. He was doubtless concerned in the conspiracy 
against David Rizzio, and after the favourite’s murder he 
was obliged to leave the court and was himself in darker of 
assa.ssination. In 1567, however, he was again at Mary s side. 
He was a consenting party to the murder of Darrdey, although 
he had favoured his marriage witili Mary, but the enmity 
between Bothwell and himself was one of the reasons wliic.h 
drove him into the arms of the queen’s enemies, among whom 
he figured at Lungside. He was one of the Scots who met 
Elizabeth’s representatives at York in 1568 ; here he showed 
a desire to exculpate Mary and to marry her to the duke of 
Norfolk, a course of action probably dictated by a desire to 
avoid all revelations about the Damley murder. But this 
did not prevent him from being arrested in September i56() 
on account of his share in the crime. He was, however, delivered 
from his captors by a ruse on the part of his friend, Sir William 
Kirkcaldy of Grange, and was brought into Edinburgh Castle, 
while his trial was put off because the city was thronged with 
his adherents. Maitland now became the leader of the remnant 
which stood by the cause of the imprisoned queen. Already 
a physical wreck, he was borne into Edinburgh Castle in April 
1571 and with Kirkcaldy he held this fortress against the 
regent Morton and his English auxiliaries. The castle sur- 
rendered in May 1573 and on the 7th or the 9th of June follow- 
ing Maitland died at Leith, there being very little evidence for 
the theory that he poisoned himself. “ Secretary Maitland ” 
was a man of great learning with a ready wit and a caustic 
tongue. He was reputed to be the most versatile and accom- 
plished statesman of his age, and almost alone among his 
Scottish contemporaries be plac ed his c'ountry above the claims 
of either the Roman Catholic or Uie Protestant religions. 
Among the testimonies to his great abilities are those of Queen 
Klizal^th, of William Cecil and of Knox. By his second wife, 
Mary Fleming, one of Queen Mary’s ladies, whom he married 
in 1567, he had a son and daughter. His son James died 
without issue about 1620. 

See John Skdton, Maitland 0/ Lethington (1894) » A. Lang, History 
of Scotland^ voL ii. (1902). 

MAITLAND, EAST and WEST, adjoining municipalities 
in Northumberland county, New South Wales, Au^alia, 
120 m. by rail N. of Sydney. Pop. (1901), West Maitland, 


6798; *£ast Maitland, 3287. These towns mt situated in a 
valley on the Hunter River, which is liaise to sudden floods, 
to guard against which the river is protected by stone embank- 
ments at West Maitland, while there are flood*gates at East 
Maitland. Maitland is the centre of the rich a^cultural 
district of the Hunter valley, which produces maize, wheat 
and other cereals, lucerne, tobacco, fruit and wine; excellent 
coal also is worked in the vicinity. East Maitland is the see 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, whose cathedral (St John’s^ 
however, is situated in the larger town. Besides this, West 
Maitland contains several handsome public and Commercial 
buildings. 

MAITREYA, the name of the future Buddha. In one of 
the works included in the Pali canon, the Dtgha Nik&ya, a 
prophecy is put into the Buddha’s mouth that after the decay 
of the religion another Buddlia, named Metteyya, will arise 
who will have thousands of followers instead of the hundreds 
that the historical Buddha had. This is the only mention 
of the future Buddha in the canon. For some centuries we 
hear nothing more about him. But when, in the period just 
before and after the Christian era, some Buddhists began to 
write in Sanskrit instead of Pali, they composed new works 
in which Maitreya (the Sanskrit form of Metteyya) is more 
often mentioned, and details are given as to his birthplace 
and history. These are entirely devised in imitation of the 
details of the life of the historical Buddha, and have no inde- 
pendent value. Only the names differ, 'fhe document in 
which the original propliecy occurs was put together at some 
date during the isl century after the Buddl\a*s death (see 
Nikaya). It is impossible to say whether tradition was, at 
iliat time, correct in attributing it to the Buddha. But whoever 
chose the name (it is a patronymic or family, not a personal 
name) laid no doubt regard to the etymological connexion 
with the word for “ love,” which is Mctta in Pali. This would 
only be one of those punning allusions so frequent in Indian 
literature. 

Long afterwards, probably in the 6th or 7th century, a 
reformer in south India, at a time when- the incoming flood 
of ritualism and superstition threatened to overwhelm the 
simple teaching of the earlier Buddhism, wrote a Pali poem, 
entitled the Amgata Pamsa. In this he described the golden 
age of the future when, in the time of Metteyya, kings, ministers 
and people would vie one with the other in the maintenance 
of the original simple doctrine, and in the restoration of the 
good times of old. The other side also claimed the authority 
of the future Buddha for their innovations^ Statues of Maitreya 
are found in Buddhist temples, of all sects, at the present 
day; and the belief in his future advent is universal among 
Buddhists. 

AuTnoamxs.— Digka Nikdya, vol. iii., edited by J. E. Carpenter 
(London, 1908); ’’Andgata VamsOj'* edited by J. Minayef! in Jimrnal 
of the Pali Text Society (188O) ; Watters on Vuan Chwang, edited by 
Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushcll (London, 1904-1905). 

(t. W. R. D.) 

MAIWAND, a village of Afghanistan, 50 m. N.W. of Kanda- 
har. It is chiefly notable for the defeat inflicted on a British 
brigade under General Burrows by Ayub Khan on the 27th of 
July 1880 during the second Afghan War (see Afghanistan). 
Ayub Khan, Shere Ali’s younger son, who had been holding 
Herat during the British operations at Kabul and Kandaliar, 
set out towards Kandahar with a small army in June 1880, and 
a brigade under General Burrows was detached from Kandahar 
to oppose him. Burrows advanced to the Helmund, opposite 
Girishk, to oppose Ayub Klian, but was there deserted by the 
troops of Shere Ali, the wali of Kandahar, and forced to retreat 
to Kushk-i-Nakhud, half-way to Kandahar. In order to pre- 
vent Ayub passing to Ghazni, Burrows advanced to Maiwand 
on the 27th of July, and attacked Ayub, who had already 
seized that place. The AfgMns> numbered 25^)00, out* 
flanked the British, the artillery ^pended their ammunition, 
and the native portion of the Brigade got out of hand and 
pressed back on the few British ii 2 antry. The British were 
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completely routed, and had to thank the apathy of the Afghans 
for escaping total annihilation. Of the 2476 British troof» 
engaged, 934 were killed and 175 wounded or missing. This 
defeat necessitated Sir Frederick Roberts’ famous march from 
Kabul to Kandahar. 

Sec Lord Holicrts, Forty-one Years in India (1890). 

MAIZE, or Indian Corn, Zea Mays (from ^ea or {een. 
which appears to have been “ spelt,” Triticum spelia, accord- 
ing to the description of Theophra.stus), a plant of the tribe 
Maydeae of the order Gramineae or grasses (see fig. i). It is 

unknown in the native state, 
but is most probably indi- 
genous to tropical America. 
Small grains of an unknown 
variety have been found in 
the ancient tombs of Peru, 
and Darwin found heads of 
maize embedded on the shore 
in Peru at 85 ft. above the 
present .sea* level. Bonafous, 
however {Htsioire naturellc 
du mdis), quotes authorities 
(Bo('k, 1532, Ruel and Fueh.s) ! 
as believing that it came 
from Asia, and maize was said 
by Santa Rosa de Viterbo to 
have been brought by the 
Arabs into Spiain in the 13th 
century. A drawing of maize 
is also given by Bonafous from 
a Chinese work on natural 
history, Li-chi-ichitiy dated 
1562, a little over sixty years 
after the di.scovery of the New 
World. It is not figured <m 
Egyptian monuments, nor was 
any mention made of it by 
Eastern travellers in Africa or 
Asia prior to the i6th cen- 
tury. Humboldt, Alphonse de 
Candolle and others, however, 
do not hesitate to say thnt it 
originated solely in America, 
where it had been long and extensively cultivated at the period 
of the discovery of the New World; and that is the generally 
accepted modern view. Some hold the view that maize 
originated from a common Mexican fodder grass, Euchlaena 
viexicana, known as Teosinte, a closely allied plant which when 
crossed with maize yields a maize-like hybrid. 

The plant is monoecious, producing the staminate (male) 
flowers in a large feathery panicle at the summit, and the 
(female) dense spikes of flowers, or “ cobs,” in the axils of 
the leaves below, the long pink styles hanging out like a silken 
tassel. They art; invested by the sheaths of leaves, much 
used in pac king oranges in south Europe, and the more delicate 
ones for cigarettes in South America. Fig. 2 shows a branch 
of the terminal male inflorescence. Fig. 3 is a single spikelct 
of the same, containing two florets, with the three stamen.s of 
one only protruded. Fig. 4 is a spike of the female inflores- 
cence, protected by the sheaths of leaves— the blades being 
also pre.sent. Usually the sheaths terminate in a point, the 
blades being arrested. Fig. 5 is a spikelet of the female inflores- 
cence, consisting of two outer glumes, the lower one ciliated, 
which enclose two florets -one {a) barren (sometimes fertile), 
consisting of a flowering glume and pale only, and the other {b) 
fertile, containing the pistil with elongated style. The mass 
of styles from the whole spike is pendulous from the summit 
of the sheaths, as in fig. 4. Fig. 6 shows the fruit or grain. 
More than three hundred varieties are known, which differ 
more among themselves than t|pse of any other cereal. Some 
oe^e to maturity in two montnl, others require .seven months; 
^mc are as many feet high as others are inches; .some have 


Fig. I. 

Maize-- Zta Mays — unripe cob. 
The memliranous spathes have 
been cut and drawn aside, revealing 
the spike of fruit which bears the 
long silky styles. One-third nut. 
size. 


kernels eleven times larger than others. They va^ similarly 
in shape and size of ears, colour of the grain, which may be 
white, yellow, purple, striped, &c., and also in physical char- 
acters and chemical composition. Dr E. Lewis Sturtevant, 
who has made an extended study of the forms and varieties, 
classes into seven groups those grown primarily for the grain. 



Fig. 2. — ^Spike of Male Flowers. Fig. 3. — Male Spikelct. 

the distinguishing characters of which are based on the grains 
or kernels; there are, in addition, forms of horticultural interest 
grown for ornament. Bod corn (var. iunicata) is characterized 
by having earfi kernel enclosed in a husk. Pop corn (var. 
everia) has a very large proportion of the “ endosperm ’’ -the 
nutritious matter which with the small embryo makes up the 
grain —of a horny consistency, which causes the grain to pop 
when heated, that is to .say, the kernel becomes turned inside 
out by the explosion of the contained moisture. It is also 
characterized by the small size of the grain and car. Flint 



com (var. indurata) has a starchy endosperm enclosed in a 
horny layer of varying thickness in the different varieties. 
The colour of the grain is white, yellow, red, blue or variegated. 
It is commonly cultivated in Canada and northern United States, 
where the seasons are too short for Dent com, and has been 
grown as far north as 50° N. lat. Dent or field com (var. 
indeniata) has the starchy endosperm extending to the summit 
of the grain, with horny endosperm at the sides. The top of 
the grain becomes indented, owing to the drying and shrinkage 
of the starchy matter; the character of the indented surface 
varies with the height and thickness of the homy endosperm. 
This is the form commonly grown in the United States; the 
varieties differ widely in the size of the plants and the appear- 
ance of the ear. 
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The colour of the grain varies greatly, being generally white, 
yellow, mottled red, or less commonly red. Soft com (var. 
amylacea) has no homy endosperm, and hence the grains shrink 
uniformly. It is cultivated only to a limited extent in the 
United StatM, but seems to have been commonly grown by 
the Indians in many localities in North and South America. 
Sweet corn (var. saccharata) is characterized by the translucent 
^ horny appearance of the grains and 

their more or less wrinkled condition. 
It is pre-eminently a garden veget- 
able, the ear being before the 
grain hardens, when it is well filled 
but soft and milky. It is often cooked 
and served in the cob; when canned 
it is cut from the cob. Canned sweet 
com is an important article of do- 
FiG. 5.— Female Spikelet. commerce in Canada and the 

United States. In starchy sweet com 
(var. amylea-saceharata) the grain has the external appearance of 
sweet com, but examination shows the lower half to be starchy, 
the upper homy and translucent. A form of flint com, with 
variegated leaves, is grown for ornament under the name Zea 
japonica or Japanese striped corn. 

Chemical analysis, like common experience, shows that 
Indian corn is a very nutritious article of food, being richer 
in albuminoids than any other cereals when ripe (calculated 
in the dry weight). It can be grown in the tropics from the 
level of the sea to a height equal to that of the Pyrenees and 
in the south and middle of Europe, but it cannot be grown 
in England with any chance of profit, except perhaps as fodder. 
Frost kills the plant in all its stages and all its varieties; and 
the crop does not flourish well if the nights are cool, no matter 
how favourable the other conditions. 
Consequently it is the first crop to 
disappear as one ascends into the moun- 
tain regions, and comparatively little 
is grown west of the great plains of 
North America. In Brittany, where it 
scarcely ripens the grain, it furnishes a strong crop in the autunm 
upon sandy soil where clover and lucerne will yield but a poor 
produce. It prefers a deep, rich, warm, dry and mellow soil, 
and hence the ri('h bottoms and fertile prairies of the Mississippi 
basin constitute the region of its greatest production. It Is 
extensively grown throughout India, both for the ripe grain 
and for use of the unripe cob as a green vegetable. It Ls the 
most common crop throughout South Africa, where it is known 
as mealies, being the staple food of the natives. It is also 
largely used for fodder and is an important article of export. 

As an article of food maize is one of the most extensively 
used grains in the world. Although rich in nitrogenous matter 
and fat, it does not make good bread. A mixture of rye and 
corn meal, however, makes an excellent coarse bread, formerly 
much used in the Atlantic states, and a similar bread is now 
the chief coarse bread of Portugal and some parts of Spain. 
It is either baked into cakes, called tortiUa by the Indians of 
Yucatan, or made into a kind of porridge, as in Ireland. When 
deprived of the gluten it constitutes oswego, maizena or com 
flour. Maize contains more oil than any other cereal, ranging 
from 3*5 to 9*5 % in the commercial grain. This is one of 
the factors in its value for fattening purposes. In distilling 
and some other processes this oil is separated and forms an 
article of commerce. When maize is sown broadcast or closely 
planted in drills the ears may not develop at all, but the stalk 
is richer in sugar and sweeter; and this is the basis of growing 
“ com-fodder.*’ The amount of forage that may be produced 
in this way is enormous; 50,000 to 80,000 lb of green fodder are 
grown per acre, which makes 8000 to iz,ooo Vb as field-cured. 
Sugar and molasses have from time to time been manufactured 
from the corn stalks. 

See articles on com and Zea Mays in L. H. Bailey's Cyclopaedia 
of American Borticul$nre (1900-1902); and for cultivation in India, 
Watt'a Dictionary of (he Economic Products of India, vL (1893). 
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IIAIB8TY (Fr. mafestS; Lat. mofostas, grandeur^ 
from the base mag*, as in magnus, great, majer, greater., dsc,), 
dignity, greatness, a term especially vised to expiw the digilit^ 
and power of a sovereign. 'Hus application is to be tnuied 
to the use of majestas in Latin to express the supreme sovereign 
dignity of the Roman state, the majesias teipubUcae ot f»pmU 
Romani, hence majestatem laedme or nUnuere, was to coiliinit 
high treason, ertmen majesMs. (For the modem law and 
usage of laesa .majestas, Use majeste, Majesl&islnieidigtmgy 
see Treason.) From the republic majestas was transferr^ 
to the emperors, and the majestas popuU Romani became the 
majestas imperii, and augustalis majestas is used as a term 
to express the sovereign person of the emperor. Honorius 
and Ibeodosius speak of themselves in the first person as 
nostra majestas. The term “ majesty ” was strictly confined 
in the middle ages to the successors of the Romui emperors 
in the West, and at the treaty of Cambrai (1529) it is reserved 
for the emperor Charles V. Later the word is used of kings 
also, and the distinction is made between in4)erial majesty 
(caesareana majestas) and kingly or royal majesty. From 
the i6th century dates the application of **Most Christian 
and Catholic Majesty ** to the kings of France, of ** Catholic 
Majesty to the kings of Spain, of “ Most Faithful Majesty ” 
to the kings of Portugal, and Apostolic Majesty ** to the 
kings of Hungary. In England the use is generally assigned 
to the reign of Henry VIII., but it is foumi, though not in 
general usage, earlier; thus the New English Dictionary quotes 
from an Address of the Kings Clerks to Henry II, in 1x71 
(Materials for the History of Archbishop Becket, vii. 47 x, Rolls 
Series, 1885), where the king is styled vestra majestas, and 
Selden {Tides of Honour, part i. ch. 7, p. 98, ed. 167a) finds 
many early uses in letters to Edward I., in charters of creation 
of peers, &c. The fullest form in English usage is ** His Most 
Gracious Majesty '' ; another form is “ The King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty,” as in the English Prayer-book. ** His Sacred 
Majesty ” was common in the 17th century; and of this form 
Selden says : “ It is true, I think, that in our memory or the 
memory of our fathers, the use of it first began in England.” 
“ His Majesty,” abbreviated H.M., is now the universal Euro- 
pean use in speaking of any reigning king, and liis Imperial 
Majesty,” H.I.M., of any reigning emperor. 

From the particular and very early use of “ majesty for 
the glory and .splendour of God, the term has been used in 
ecclesiastical art of the representation of God the Father 
enthroned in glory, sometimes with the other persons of the 
Trinity, and of (be Saviour alone, enthroned with an aureole. 

MAJLXtH, JANOS, or John, Count (1786-1855), Hungarian 
historian and poet, was bom at Pest on the 5th of October 1786. 
First educated at home, he subsequently studied philosophy at 
Eger (Erlau) and law at Gyor (Raab), his father, Q)unt Joseph 
Majldth, an Austrian minister of state, eventually obtaining for 
him an appointment in the public service. Majlith devoted 
himself to historical research and the translation into German 
of Magyar folk-tales, and of selections from the works of the best 
of his country’s native poets. Moreover, as an original lyrical 
writer, and as an editor and adapter of old German poems, 
Majlith showed considerable talent. During the greater part 
of his life he resided either at Pest or Vienna, but a few years 
before his death he removed to Munich, where he fell into a 
state of destitution and extreme despondency! Seized at last 
by a terrible infatuation, he and his daughter Henriette, who had 
long been his constant companion and amanuensis, drowned 
themseh^es in the Lake of Stamberg, a few miles south-west of 
Munich, on the 3rd of January X855. ( 

Of his historical works the most important are the Gesehichte der 
Magyaren (Vienna, 1828-1831,5 vols.; and ed., Ratisbon, 1852-1853) 
and his Gesehichte dee dsterreichischen Kaieersiaats (Hamburg, 1834- 
5 vols.). Specially noteworthy among Us metdeal tno^tim 
from the Hungarian are the Magyarische Gedichte (Stuttgart and 
Tubingen, 1825); and Himfy’s auserlesene LiehpsHeder (Pest, 1829; 
2nd ed., 1831). A valuable contribution to folk-lore appeared in 
the Magyarische Sagen, Mdreheu umd Efgdhlungen fBetstn, xBssf; 
and ed., Stuttgart and Tubingen, ibgy, a voii«). > ^ ; 
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MfNMUOA, a name properly applied to a species of Italian 
ware in which the body is coated with a tin-enamel, on which 
is laid and iired a painted decoration. It is also applied to 
sbniiar wares made in imitation of the Italian ware in other 
oountries. The word in Italian is maiaiica. Du Cange (Gloss, 
sj). “ Mttjorica ”) quotes from a cJironicle of Verona of 1368, 
in which the form majolica occurs for the more usual Latin form 
majoricoL It has usually been supposed that this type of pottery 
was first made in the island of Majorca, but it is more probable 
that the name was given by the Italians to the lustred Spanish 
ware imported by ships hailing from the Balearic Islands. (See 
Ceramics : Medieval and Later Italian.) 

BIAiOR (or Mair), JOHN (1470-1550), Scottish theological 
and historical writer, was bora at the village of Gleghornie, 
near North Berwick, Scotland, in Ih^ year 1470, He was edu- 
cated at the school of Haddington, where John Knox was later 
a pupil. After a sliort period .spent at Cambridge (at God’s 
Hxiuse, afterwards Christ’s Coilegr) he entered the university of 
Paris in 14x53, studying successively at the colleges of St Barbe, 
Montaigu and Navarre, and graduating as master of arts in 1496. 
Promoted to the doctorate in 1505, he lectured on philosophy 
at Montaigu College and on theology at Navarre. He visited 
Scotland in 1515 and returned in 1518, when he was appointed 
principal regent in the university of Glasgow, John Knox being 
among the number of those who attended his lectures there, 
in 1522 he removed to St Andrew’s University, where in 1525 
George Buchanan was one of his pupils. He returned to the 
coUege of Montaigu in 1525, but was once more at St Andrew’s 
in 1531, where he was head of St Salvator’s College from 1534 
until his death. 

Majior’s voluminous writings may be grouped under (a) logic 
and philosophy, (b) Scripture commentary, and (c) history. All 
are in Latin, all appeared between 1503 and 1530, and all were 
printed at Paris. Tlie first group includes his Exponabilia 
(1503), his commentary on IVtrus Hispanus (1505 1506), his 
Inclitarum artium librt (1506, his commentary on Joannes 
*c.), his InsolutnLia (i$i 6 ^ bic.), his introduction 
to Aristotle’s logic (1521, lie.), his commentary on the ethics 
(1530), aiui, diief of all, his commentary on Peter Lomljard’s 
Sentences (1509, &c.); t^ second consists of a commentary on 
Matthew (1518) and another on the Four Gospels (i<^2q); the 
kst is represented by his famous Historia Majoris Brtidnniae tarn 
Angliae quam Scotiae per J. M. (1521). In political philosophy 
he maintained the Scotist position, that civil authority was 
derived from the popular will, but in theology he was a scholastic 
conservative, though he never failed to show his approbation 
of Gallicanisra and its plea for the reform of ecclesiastical 
abuses. He has left cm record that it was his aim and hope to 
rcx'oncile realism and nominalism in the interests of theological 
peace. He had a world-wide reputation as a teacher and writer. 
Buchanan’s severe epigram, perhaps the only unfriendly words 
in the hood of contemporary praise, may be explained iis a 
protest against the compromise which Major appeared to offer 
rather than as a personal attack on his teacher. Major takes 
a more independent attitude in his History, which is a remark- 
able example of historical aocucacy and insight. He claims 
that the historian’s chief duty is to write truthfully, and he 
is careful to show that a theologian may fulhl this condition. 

The /Ttrfory, on which his fame lunv rests, was reprinted by Free- 
iMirn (Udiiiburgh, 1740), and was translated in 189a by Archibald 
Constable for the Scottish History Society. The latter volume 
contains a iuU account of th<* autlior by Aeneas J. G. Mackay a.nfi ^ 
bibliography by Tliomas Graves Law. 

MAJOR (Lat. for ''greater”), a word Msed, both as a sub- 
stentivc and adjective, for that which is greater than another in 
size, quality, degree, importance, &c., often opposed correlatively 
to that to which “ minor ” is applied in iht same connotation, 
in the categorical syllogism in logic, the major term is ttie term 
which forms the predicate of Ihe conclusion, the major premise 
is ahat which contains the iq^jor term. (For the distinction 
between major and minor intervals, and other appheations in 
music, see Music and Harmony.) 


The use of Major as part erf an official title in Med. Lat. 
has given the Span, mayor ^ Ft. maire^ and Eng. “mayor” 
(qx*)* In English the unadapted form “ major ” is the title of 
a military officer now ranking between a captain and a licutenaiit- 
colonel, (^iginally the word was used adjectivally in the title 
“ sergeant-major,” an officer of high rank (third in command of 
an army) who performed the same duties of administration, drill 
and enempments on the staff of the chief commander as the 
serge^t in a company performs as assistant to the captain. This 
was in ^ latter half of the i6th century, and very soon after- 
wards the “ sergeant-major ” became known as the “ sergeant- 
i major-general ’’—hence tiie modern title of major-general. By 
* die time of the English Gvil War “ majors ” bad been introduced 
I in each regiment of foot, who corresponded in a lesser sphere 
to the “ major-general ” of the whole army. The major’s 
sphere of duties, precedence and title have since varied but Tittle, 
though he has, in the British service, taken the place of the 
heute^nt-coionel as second in command — ^the ktter officer 
exerdflutg the command of the cavalry regiment, infantry 
batt^ion or artillery brigade, and the colonel being, save for 
cerbiin administotive functions, little more than tbc titular 
chief of his regiment. Junior majors command companies of 
infantry ; squadrons of cavalry and batteries of artillery are also 
commanded by majors. In most European armies, however, 
and of late years in the army of the United States also, the 
major has become a battalion commander under the orders of a 
regimental cornmander (colonel or lieutenant-colonel). The word 
appears also in the Irtish service in “ brigade-major ” (the 
adjutent or staff officer of a brigade). “ Town-majors ” 
(garrison staff officers) are xk)w no longer appointed. In the 
French service up to 1871 the “ major-general ” was the chief 
of the general staff of a field army, and thus preserved the 
tradition of the former “ sergeant-major ” or “ sergeant-major- 
general.” 

MAJORCA (MaUorca), the largest of the group of Spanish 
islands in the Mediterranean Sea known as the Buleario Islands 
(q.v,). Fop. (1900), 248,191 ; area, 430 sq. m. Majorca lias the 
shape of a trapezoid, with the angles dirct:ted to the cardinal 
points; and its diagonal, from Cape Grozer in the west to Cape 
Fera in the east, is about 60 m. On the north-west the coast 
is precipitous, but on the other sides it is low and sloping. On 
the north-east there are several considerable bays, of which 
the chief are those of Alcudia and Follensa ; while on the south- 
west is the still more important bay of Palma. No fewer than 
twelve ports or harbours are enumerated round the island, 
of which may be mentioned Andraitx and Solier. In the north- 
west Majorca is traversed by a chain of mountains running 
parallel with the coast, and attaining its highest elevation m 
Silla de Torrcllas (5154 ft.). Towards the south and east the 
surface is comparatively level, though broken by isolated peaks 
of considerable height. The northern mountains afford great 
protection to the rest of the island from the violent gales to which 
it would otherwise be exposed, and render tlie climate remarkably 
mild and pleasant. The scenery of Majorca has all the pictur- 
esqueness of outline that usually belongs to a limestone formation. 
Some of the valleys, such as those of Valdemosa and Sollcr, 
with their luxuriant vegetation, are delightful resorts. There 
are quarries of marble of various grains and colours— those near 
Santany, in tlie district of Manacor, being especially celebrated; 
while lead, iron and cinnabar have also been obtained. Coal of a 
jet-like character isiound at Benisalem, where it was first worked 
in 1836; at Selva, where it has been mined since 1851; near 
Santa Maria and elsewhere. It is used in the industrial estab- 
lishments of FaJma, and in the manufacture of lime, plaster and 
bricks near tlie mines. A considerable quantity is also exported 
to Barcelona. 

The inhabitaate are pffincipdly devoted to agriculture, and 
most of the arable land is cultivated. The mountains are ter- 
raced ; and the old pine woods have in many places ggven way 
to the olive, the vine and the almond-tree, to fields of wheat and 
flax, or to orchards of figs and oranges. For the last-mentioned 
fruits the valley of S6iler w one of the most important districts, 
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the produce being largely transmitted to France. The yield 
of oil IS very considerable, and Inca is the centre of the oil dis- 
trict. The wines a»e light but excellent, especially the Mnscadel 
and Montona. Duri^ the summer there is often great scarcity 
of water; but, according to a system handed down by the Moors, 
the rains of autumn and winter are collected in enormous 
reservoirs, which contain sufficient water to last through the 
dry season; and on the payment of a certain rate, each land- 
holder has his fields flooded at certain intervals. Mules are used 
in the agriculture and traffic of the island. The cattle are small, 
but the sheep are large and well fleeced. Pigs are reared for 
export to Barcelona, and there is abundance of poultry and small 
game. Brandy is made and exported in large quantities. 
Excellent woollen ai:^ linen cloths are woven; the silk- 
worm is reared and its produce manufactured; and canvas, 
rope and cord are largely made, from both native and foreign 
materials. 

The roads are excellent, the four principal being those from 
Alcudia, Manacor, S 611 er and Andraitx to the capital. Forty- 
eight miles of railway were open at the beginning of the 20th 
centuiy. The main line runs from Palma to Manacor and 
Alcudia. The telegraphic system is fairly complete, and there 
is regular steam communication with Barcelona and Alicante. 
The princ ipal towns include— besides Palma (63,937), Felanitx 
(11,294) ^i^d Manacor (12,408), which are described in separate 
articles— Andraitx (6516), Inca (7579), Llummayor (8859), 
I’ollensa (8308), Santany (6692) and Soller (8026). 

MAJORIAN (Julius Valerius Majorianus), emperor of the 
West from 457 to 461. He had distinguished himself as a 
general by victories oyer the Franks and Alemanni, and six 
months after the deposition of Avitus he was declared emperor 
by the regent Ricimer. After repelling an attack by the Vandals 
upon Campania (458) he prepared a large force, composed chiefly 
of barbarians, to invade Africa, which he previou.sly visited in 
disguise. Having during his stay in Gaul defeated and concluded 
an alliance with l‘heodoric the Visigoth, at the beginning of 460 
he crossed the Pyrenees for the purpose of joining the powerful 
fleet which he had collected at Carthagena. The Vandal king 
(ionscric, however, after all overtures of peace had been rejected, 
succeeded through the treachery of certain officers in surprising 
the Roman fleet, most of the ships being either taken or de- 
stroyed. Majorian thereupon made peace with Genseric. But 
his ill-success had destroyed iiis military reputation; his efforts 
to put down abuses and improve the condition of the people had 
roused the hatred of the officials; and Ricimer, jealous of his 
fame and influence, stirred up the foreign troops against him. A 
mutiny broke out in Lombardy, and on the 2nd of August 461 
Majorian was forced to resign. He died five days afterwards, 
eitiicr of dysentery or by violence. Majorian was the author of 
a number of remarkable laws, contained in the Theodosian 
('ode. He remitted all arrears of taxes, the collection of which 
was for the future placed in the hands of the local officials. He 
revived the institution of defenmes, defenders of cities, whose 
duty it was to protect the poor and inform the emperor of abuses 
committed in his name. The practice of pulling down the ancient 
monuments to be used as building material, which was connived 
at by venal officials, was strictly prohibited. He also parsed 
laws against compulsory ordination and premature vows of 
celibacy. 

See Sidonius Apollinaris, Panegyric of Majorian ; Gibbon, JHecline 
and Fall, ch. xxxyi. (where an outline of the “ novels " of Majorian 
is given) ; J. B. Buiy, Lalor Romem Empire, bk. hi. 

MAJORITY (Fr. njajoriU; Med. Lat. majoritas] Lat. major, 
greater), a term signifying the greater number. In I^islative 
and deliberative assemblies it is usual to decide questions by a 
majority of those present at a meeting and voting. In law, 
majority is the state of being of full age, which in the United 
Kingdom is twenty-one years of j^ge. A person attains his 
majority at twelve o^clock at night of the day preceding his 
twenty-first birthday (see Infant; Age). 

MAJUBA (properly Amajuba, Zulu for '' the hill of doves *'), 
a mountain in northern Natal, part of the Drakensberg range, 


risii^ about 7000 ft. above the tea and over sooo it, ahovh the 
level of the surrounding country. It overieoks the pa» throng 
the Drakensberg known as Lamgfs Nek, is S m. S. of the Tiwifi* 
vaal border and 18 m. N. of the townof Newcastle. The railway 
from JDurban to Johannesburg skirts the base of the mountain. 
During the Boer War of 188^1 Majuba was occupied on the 
night of the 26th of February i88i by some 600 Bntish troops 
under Sir George Pomeroy Colley. On the following morning 
the hill was stormed by the Boers under Piet Joubert and the 
British routed, Colley being among the slain. 

MAXALAKA* a general designation used by the Bechuana^ 
Matabelc and kindred peoples, for conquered or slave tribes. 
Thus many of the tribes subjugated by the Makokllo chief, 
Sebituane, about 1830 were called Makalaka(see David Living- 
stone’s Missionary Travels and Reseat ches in Sauth Africa, 
London, 1857). By early writers on south-central Africa certain 
of the inhabitants of Barotseland were styled Mokolaka; the 
name is more frequently used to designate the Makalanga, one 
of the tribes now classed as Mashonas (^iv.), who were brought 
into subjection by the Matabele. 

MAKARAKA, or Iddio (“ Cannibals *'), a negroid peof^e of 
Central Africa, closely related to the powerful Azandeh or Niam- 
Niam race, occupying the Bahr-el-Ghazal west of Lado. They 
came originally from the country of the Kibas, north of the 
Welle. l)r W. Junker described them as among the most trust- 
worthy, industrious and intelligent people of the Bahr-^l-Ghocal. 
They are a reddish-black, with nose less flat and cheek*bones 
less prominent than the ordinary negioes, and, unlike the latter, 
do not extract the incisors. Their long silky hair is built up in 
the most fantastic form by means of vegetable substances. They 
are well known for stren^h and staying power. 

See W. junker, Travels in Africa (1890-1892). 

MAKART, HANS (1840-1884), Austrian painter, born at 
Salzburg, was the son of an inspector of the imperial castle. 
He has been aptly called the first Orman painter of the 19th 
century. When he, as a youth, entered the Vienna Academy 
Gennun art was under the rule of Cornelius's cold classicism. 
It was entirely intellectual and academic. Clear and precise 
drawing, sculpturesque modelling, and pictorial erudition were 
the qualities most esteemed ; and it is not surprising that Makart, 
poor draughtsman to the very last, with a passionate and sensual 
love of colour, and ever impatient to escape the routine of art- 
school drawing, was found to be “ devoid of all talent " and 
forced to leave the Vienna Academy. He went to Munich, and 
after two years of independent study attracted the attention of 
Iflloty, under whose guidance he made rafnd and astonishing 
progress. The first picture he painted under Piloty, “ Lavoisier 
in Prison," though timid and conventional, attracted attention 
by its sense of colour. In the next, The Knight and the Water 
Nymphs," he first displayed the decorative qualities to which he 
afterwards sacrificed everything else in his work. With the 
“Cupids" and “The Plague in Florence" of the next year 
his fame became firmly established. Romeo and Juliet "was 
soon after bought by the Austrian emperor for the Vienna 
Museum, and Makart was invited to -come to Vienna, where a 
large studio was placed at his disposal. In Vienna Makart 
became the acknowledged leader of the artirtic life of the city, 
which in the 'seventies passed through a period erf feverish 
activity, the chief results of Which are the sumptuously decorated 
public buildings of the Ringstrasse. 

The enthusiasm of the time, the sjilendour of the ffttes OvOr 
which Makart presided, and the very obvious appeal of his huge 
compositions in their glowing richness of colour, in which he tried 
to emulate Rubens, made him appear a very giant to his contem- 
poraries in Vienna, and indeed in all Austria and 'Germany. 
The appearance of each of his ambitious historical and aUegorical 
paintings was hailed with enthusiasm— the “ Catherma Cor- 
naro," “Diana's Hunt," “The Entry of CharlesV. into Antwerp," 
“ Abundantia," “ Sj)ring," “ Summer," “The Death of Cleo- 
patra ” and the “ Five Senses." He reached the zenith of his 
fame when, in 1879, he designed, single-handed, the costumes, 
scenic setting, and triumphal cars or the grand pagestdt Sndth 
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which the citizens of Vienna celebrated the silver wedding of 
their rulers. Some 15,000 people participated in the pageant, 
all dressed in the costumes of the Rubens and Rembrandt period. 
Makart died in Vienna in October 1884. 

Unfortunately Makart was in the habit of using such villainous 
pigments and mediums tliai in the few dt:cades which have passed 
since his dcatli, llic vast majority of his large paintings have prac- 
tically jierishcd. The blues have turned into ^een; the bitumen has 
eaten away the rich glow of the colour harmonies; the thickly applied 
paint has cracked and in some; instances crumbled away. Ana this 
loss of their chief quality has accentuated the weaknesses of tliese 
pictures— the faulty drawing, careless and hasty execution, lack of 
deeper significance and prevalence of glaring anachronisms. Impor- 
tant examples of his work arc to be found at the galleries of Vienna, 
Berlin, Hamburg and Stuttgart For the Vienna Museum he also 
executed a series of decorative lunettes. 

MAKIH6-UP PRICE, a term used in the London and other 
British Stock Exchange.s, 10 denote the pric£ at wliich specula- 
tive bargains are ciirried over from one account to the next. 
The carrying over a “ bull ” position in Fries, for example, 
implies a sale for cash and a simultaneous repurchase for the new 
account, both bargairis being done at the making-up price. 
'J’his is fixed at noon on carry-over day, in accordance with the 
market price then current (see Account; Stock Exchange). 
The term is also used in New York, where the making-up prices 
are fixed at the end of a day’s businc.ss, in accordance with Ihe 
American system of daily settlements. 

MAKCi, a town of Hungary, capital of the (ounty of Csanad 
135 m. S.E. of Budapest by rail. Pop. (1900), 33,701. It is 
situated near the riglit bunk of the Maros, and is a typical 
Hungarian town of the Alfold. The most noteworthy building 
is the palace of the bi.shop of Csanad, whose usual residence is 
in Temesvdr. The town possesses numerous mills, and the 
surrounding country is fertile. The communal lands arc exten- 
sive; they afford cxc'cllent pasturage for horses and sheep and 
also for large herds of horned cattle, for the size and quality of 
which Mako has obtained a high repute. 

MAKRAN, or Mkkkan, a provini'.e of Baluchistan, fringing the 
Arabian Sea from Persia almost to Sind for about 200 m. It is 
subject to the khan of Kalat under British political supervision. 
Estimated^ area, 26,000 sq. m.; estimated pop. (1903), 78,000. 
The long lateral valley of Kej is usually associated with Makran 
in early geographical records. The Kej-Macoran of Marco 
Polo is the Makran of to-day. 

The long stretch of sandy foreshore, is broken on the coast- 
line by the magnificent cliffs of Malan, the hammer-shaped 
headlands of Ormarah and Gwadar, and the precipitous cliffs of 
Jebel Zarain,near Pasni. Within them lies the usual frontier band 
of parallel ridges, alternating with narrow valleys. Amongst 
them the rangc.s called Talana and Talur arc conspicuous by 
their height and regular configuration. The normal conformation 
of the Baluchistan frontier is somewhat emphasized in Makran. 
Here the volcanic action, which preceded the general upheaval 
of recent strata and the folding of the edges of the interior 
higlilands, is still in evidence in occasional boiling mud volcanoes 
on the coast-line. It is repeated in the blazing summit of the 
Kuh-i-taftan (the burning mountain of the Persian frontier) which 
is the highest active volcano in Asia (13,000 ft.), and probably 
the farthest inland. Evidence of extinct mud volcanoes exists 
through a very wide area in Baluchistan and Seistan. Probably 
the mirif or fort, at Quetta represents one of them. The coast 
is indented by several harbours. Ormarah, Khor Kalmat, Pasni 
and Gwadar are all somewhat difficult of approach by reason 
of a sand-bar which appears to extend along the whole coast- 
line, and which is very possibly the last evidence of a submerged 
ridge ; and they are all subject to a very lively surf under certain 
conditions of wind. Of tliese the port of Gwadar (which belongs 
to Muscat and is therefore foreign territory )is the most important. 
They all are (or were) stations pf the Indo-Persian telegraph 
system-which unites Karachi with Bushire. With the exception 
of the Kej valley, and that of the Bolida, which is an affluent of 
the Kej, there are no considerable spaces of cultivation in 
Makran. These two valleys seem to concentrate the whole 
agricultural wealth of the country. They are picturesque, with 


thick groves of date palms at intervals, and are filled with crops 
and orchards. They are indeed exceedingly beautiful; and yet 
the surrounding waste of hills is chiefly a barren repetition of 
sun-cracked crags and ridges with parched and withered valleys 
intersecting them, where a trickle of salt water leaves a white and 
leprous streak amongst the faded tamarisk or the yellow stalks of 
last season’s grass. Makran is the home of remnants of an in- 
numerable company of mixed people gathered from the four 
corners of Asia and eastern Africa. The ancient Dravidians, of 
whom the Brahui is typical, still exist in many of the districts 
which are assigned to them in Herodotus. Amongst them there 
is always a prominent Arab element, for the Arabs held Makran 
even before they conquered Sind and made the Kej valley their 
trade highway to India. There are negroes on the coast, bred 
from imported slaves. The Meds of the Indus valley still form 
the greater part of the fishing population, representing the 
Ichthyophagi of Arrian. The old Tajik element of Persia is not 
so evident in Makran as it is farther north; and the Karak 
pirates whose depredations led to the invasion of India and the 
conquest of Sind, seem to have disappeared altogether. The 
fourth section includes the valleys formed by the Rakshan and 
Mashkel, which, sweeping downwards from the Kalat highlands 
and the Persian border east and west, unite to break through tlie 
intervening chain of hills northward to form the Mashkel 
swamps, and define the northern limits of Makran. In these 
valleys are narrow strips of very advanced cultivation, the dates 
of Panjgur being generally reckoned superior even to those of 
the Euphrates. The great Mashkel swamp and the Kliaran 
desert to the east of it, mark the flat phase of southern Baluchi- 
stan topography. It is geologically part of an ancient inland 
lake or sea which included the present swamp regions of the 
Helmund, but not the central depression of the Lora. The latter 
is buttressed against hills at a much higher elevation than the 
Kharan desert, which is separated from the great expanse of the 
Helmund desert within the borders of Afghanistan by a trans- 
verse band of serrated hills forming a distinct watershed from 
Nushki to Seistan. Here and there these jagged peaks appear 
as if Imlf overwhelmed by an advancing sea of sand. They are 
treeless and barren, and water is but rarely found at the edges 
of their foot-hills. I’he Koli-i-Sultan, at the western extremit)- 
of the northern group of these irregular hills, is over 6000 ft. 
above sea-level, but the general level of the surrounding deserts 
is only about 2000 ft., sinking to 1500 ft. in the Mashkel Hamun 
and the Gaod-i-Zirreh. 

The whole of this country has been surveyed by Indian sur- 
veyors and the boundary between Persian and British Baluchi- 
stan was demarcated by a commission in 1895-1896. In 1898 a 
column of British troops under Colonel Mayne was despatched 
to Makran by sea, owing to a rebellion against the authority 
of the khan of Kiilat, and an attack made by some Makran 
cliiefs on a British survey parly. The campaign was short and 
terminated with the capture of the Kej citadel. Another similar 
expedition was required in 1901 to storm the fort at Nodiz. 
The headquarters of the native governor, under the khan of 
Kalat, are at Turbat, with deputies at Tump, Kolwa, Pasni and 
Panjgur. A levy corps, with two British officers, is stationed 
along the western frontier. The port of Gwadur forms au 
enclave belonging to the sultan of Muscat. 

Baluchistan District Gazetteer^ vol. vii. (Bombay, 1907). 

(T. H. H.*) 

MAKSOORA, the term in Mahommedan architecture given 
to the sanctuary or praying-chamber in a mosque, which was 
sometimes enclosed with a screen of lattice-work; the word is 
occasionally used for a similar enclosure round a tomb, 

MALABAR, a district of British India, in the Madras Presi- 
dency. Geographically the name is sometimes extended to the 
entire western coast of the peninsula. Properly it should 
apply to the strip below the Ghats, which is inhabited by people 
speaking the Malayalam language, a branch of the Drayidian 
stock, who form a peculiar race, with castes, customs and 
traditions of their own. It would thus be coextensive with 
the old kingdom of Chera, including the modem states of 
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Travancore and Cochin, and part of Kanara. In 1901 the 
total number of persons speaking Malayalam in all India was 
6,029,304. 

The district of Malabar extends for 145 m. along the coast, 
running inland to the Ghats with a breadth varying froni 
70 to 25 m. The administrative headquarters are at Calicut. 
Area, 5795 sq. m. Malabar is singularly diversified in its 
configuration ; from the eastward, the great range of the Western 
Ghats, only interrupted by the Palgh&t gap, looks down on a 
country broken by long spurs, extensive ravines, dense forests 
and tangled jungle. To the westward, gentler slopes and downs, 
and gradually widening valleys closely cultivated, succeed the 
forest uplands, till, nearer the seaboard, the low laterite table- 
lands shelve into rice plains and backwaters fringed with coco- 
nut palms. The coast runs in a south-easterly direction, and 
forms a few headlands and small bays, with a natural harbour 
in the south at Cochin. In the south there is considerable 
extent of table-land. The mountains of the Western Ghats run 
almost parallel to the coast, and vary from 3000 to 7000 ft. 
in height. One of the most characteristic features of Malabar 
is an all but continuous chain of lagoons or backwaters lying 
parallel to the coast, which have been formed by the action 
of tlic waves and shore currents in obstructing the waters of 
the rivers. Connected by artificial canals, they form a cheap 
means of transit; and a large local trade is carried on by inland 
navigation. Fishing and fish-curing is an important industry. 
The forests are extensive and of great value, but they are almost 
entirely private property. The few tracts which are conserved 
have come into government hands by escheat or by contract. 
Wild animals include the elephant, tiger, panther, bison, 
sambhafy spotted deer, Nilgiri ibex, and bear. The population 
in iqoi was 2,800,555, showing an increase of 5*6 % in the 
decade. 

I’he staple crop is rice, the next most important product 
being coco-nuts. Coffee is grown chiefly in the upland tract 
known as the Wynaad, where there are also a few acres under 
tea. The Madras railway crosses the district and has been 
extended from Calicut to Cannanore along the coast. I'here 
are eleven seaports, of which the principal are Calicut, Telli- 
cherry, Cannanore and Cochin. The principal exports are coffee, 
coco-nut products and timber. There are factories for cleaning 
coffee, pressing coir and making matting, making tiles, sawing 
timber and weaving cotton. 

See Malabar District Gazetteer (Madras, 1908). 

MALABARI, BEHRAMJI (1855- ), Indian journalist and 

social reformer, was born in 1853 at Baroda, the son of a 
poor Parsi in the employment of the state, who died shortly 
after his birth. His mother took him to Surat, where he was 
educated in a mission school, but he never succeeded in gaining 
.an academical degree. Coming to Bombay, he fell under the 
influence of Dr John Wilson, principal of the Scottish College. 
As early as 1875 he published a volume of pioems in Gujarati, 
followed in 1877 by The Indian Muse in English Garb, which 
attracted attention in England, notably from Tennyson, Max 
Muller, and Florence Nightingale. His life work began in 
1880 when he acquired the Indian Spectator, which he edited 
for twenty years until it was merged in the Voice of India, 
In 1901 he became editor of East and West, .^ways holding 
aloof from politics, he was an ardent and indefatigable advo^te 
of social reform in India, especially as regards child marriage 
and the remarriage of widows. It was largely by his efforts, 
both in the press and in tours through the country, that the Age 
of Consent Act was pjassed in 1891. His account of his visits 
to England, entitled The Indian Eye on English Life (1893), 
passed through three editions, and an earlier book of a somewhat 
satirical nature, Gujarat and the Gujaratis (1883), was equally 
popular. 

See R. P. Karkaria, India, Forty Years of Progress and Reform, 
(London, 1896). 

HALAB0H» a town of the province of Rizal, Luzon, Philippine 
Islands, i m. inland from the shore of Manila Bay and 3 m. N. 
of the city of Manila, with which it is connected by an electric | 
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I tramway. Pop. (1903), 20,136. The leading industries are 
! the refining of sugar, fishing, trade, the weavu^ of jusi doth, 
the making of cigars, and the cultivation of ilang-ilang-trees 
iPartanga odoraia) for their flowers, from which a ^e perfume 
I is distilled; ilang-ilang is one of the principal exports, mostly 
to France. Ta^og and Spanish are the principal languages. 
Malabon was formerly known as Tambdbong. 

MALACCA, a town on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, in 
2® 14' N., 102® 12' E., which, with the territory lying immediately 
around and behind it forms one of the Straits Settlements, and 
gives its name to the Straits which divide Sumatra from the 
Malay Peninsula. Its name, which is more correctly transliter- 
ated mlldka, is that of a species of jungle fruit, and is also borne 
by the small river on the right bank of which the old Dutch 
town stands. The Dutch town is connected by a bridge with 
the business quarter on the left bank, which is inhabited almost 
exclusively by Chinese, Eurasians and Malays. 

Malacca, now a somnolent little town, a favourite resort of 
rich Chinese who have retired from business, is visited by few 
ships and is the least important of the three British settlements 
on the Straits which give their name to the colony. It has, 
however, a remarkable history. The precise date of its 
foundation cannot be ascertained, but there is strong reason 
to believe that this event took place at the earliest in the 14th 
century. The Roman youth Ludovigo Barthcma is believed to 
have been the first European to visit it, some time before 1503; 
and in 1509 Diogo Lopez de Siqueira sailed from Portugal for 
the express purpose of exploiting Malacca. At first he was 
hospitably received, but disagreements with the natives ensued 
and word was brought to Siqueira by Magellan, who was one 
of his company, that a treacherous attack was about to be made 
upon his ships. Siqueira then sent a native man and woman 
i ashore “ with an arrow passed through their skulls ” to the 
sultan, “ who was thus informed,” says de Barros, “ through 
his subjects that unless he kept a good watch the treason which 
he had perpetrated would be punished with fire and sword.” 
The sultan retaliated by arresting Ruy de Araujo, the factor, 
and twenty other men who were ashore with him collecting 
cargo for the ships. Siqueira immediately burned .one of his 
vessels and sailed direct for Portugal. In 1510 Mendez de 
Vasconcellos with a fleet of four ships set out from Portugal 
“ to go and conquer Malacca,” but d’Alboquerquc detained 
him at Goa, and it was not until 1511 that d’Alboquerque himself 
found time to visit Malacca and seek to rescue the Portuguese 
prisoners who all this time had remained in the hands of the 
sultan. An attack was delivered by d^Alboquerquc on the 
25th of July 1511, but it was only partially successful, and it 
was not until the 4th of August, when the assault was repeated, 
that the place finally fell . Since that time Malacca has continued 
to be the possession of ope or another of the European Powers. 
It was a Portuguese possession for 130 years, and was the head- 
quarters of their trade and the base of their commercial explora- 
tions in south-eastern Asia while they enjoyed, and later while 
they sought to hold, their monopoly in the East. It was from 
Malacca, immediately after its conquest, that d’Alboquerque 
sent d’Abreu on his voyage of discovery to the Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands, which later were the objective of Magellan’s 
voyage of circumnavigation. During the Portuguese tenure of 
Malacca the place was attacked at least twice by the Achinese; 
its shipping was harried by Lancaster in 1592, when the first 
British fleet made its way into these seas; it was besieged by 
the Dutch in 1606, and filially fell to a joint attack of the Dutch 
and the Achinese in 1641. It was under the Portuguese govern- 
ment that St Francis Xavier started a mission in Malacca, the 
first Christian mission in Malayan lands. 

The Dutch held Malacca till 1795, when it was taken from 
them by Great Britain, and the Dutch system of monopoly in 
the straits was forthwith abolished. The colony was restored 
to the Dutch, however, in x8i8, but six years later it came 
finally into the hands of Great Britain, being exchanged by a 
treaty with Holland for the East India Company’s settlement 
of Benkulen and a few other unimportant places on the western 
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coast of Sumatra. By this treaty the Dutch were precluded 
from interference in the affairs of the Malay Peninsula, and 
Great Britain from similar action in regard to the States of 
Sumatra, with the solo exception of Achin, the right to protect 
that stiite being maintained In- Great Britain until 1872, when it 
was finally abandoned by a treaty concluded witli Holland 
in that year. The Dutch took advantage of this immediately 
to invade Achin, and the strife begun in 1873 still continues 
and is now a mere war of extermination. It was not until 
1833 that the whole territory lying at the back of Malacca was 
finally brought under British control, and a.s late as 1887 the 
Negri Sembilan, or Nine States, which adjoin Malacca territory 
on the east and north-east, were completely independent. They 
to-day form part of the Federated Malay States, which are under 
the protection of Great Britain, and are governed with the 
assistance and by the advice of British officers. 

Malacca, in common with the rest of the Straits Settlements, 
was {^ministered liy tlve government of India until 1867, 
when it became a Crown colony under the control of the Colonial 
Office. It is to-day administered by a resident councillor, 
who is responsible to the governor of the Straits Settlements, 
and by a number of district officer.s and other officials under 
his direction. The populatitm of the town and territory of 
Malacca in 1901- was 94,487, of whom 74 were Kuropeons and 
Americans, 1598 were Eurasians, the rest being Asiatics (chiefly 
Malays with a considerable sprinkling of Chinese). The popula- 
tion in 1891 was 92,170, and the e.stimated population for 1905 
was 97,000. The birth-rate is about 35 per thousand, and the 
death-rate about 29 per thousand, the trade of this once 
flourishing port has declined, most of the vessels being merely 
coasting craft, and no large line of steamers holding any com- 
munication with the place. This is due partly to the shallowness 
of the harbour, and partly to the fact that the ports of Petmng 
and Singapore, at cither entranr.e to the straits, draw all the trade 
and shipping to thcm^lves. The total area of the settlement 
is about 700 .sq. m. The colony is wholly agricultural, and the 
land is almost entirely in the hands of the natives. About 50,000 
atjres are under tapioca, and about 9000 acres are under rubber 
{hevea). T)\is cultivation is rapidly extending. There arc still 
considerable areas unoccupied whicli are suitable for rubber and 
for coco-nuts. The settlement is well opened up by roads; 
and a railway, wliich is part of the Federated Malay States 
railway system, has been constructed from tlie town of Malacca 
to Tampin in the Negri Sembilan. There is a good rest-house 
at Malacca and a comfortable seaside bungalow atTarijong Kling, 
seven miles from the town. Malacca is 1 1 8 m. by sea from Singa- 
pore ^d 50 m. by roil from Seremban, the capital of the Negri 
Sembilan. There is excellent snipe-shooting to be had in the 
vicinity of Malacca. 


Sec The Cemmentemis of i*Alboqwrque (Hakluyt Society)- Tht 
Voyages and Advsntufes of Fernand Mendez Vinto (London, 105^) • 
Account of the East Indies, by Captain Alexander Hanultoii 
ir 1727); Valentyn's History of Malacca, translated by 

Dudley Hervey; Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Soctety, “ Our Tropical Possessions in Malayan India/' by the same 

WuKh Clifford (Undon, 1904): 
British Malaya, by Sir hrank Swetleuham (London, I9o0|^ 

MALA€HI, the name assigned to the la.st book of the^Old 
Testament in English (the last of the “ prophets ” in the Hebrew 
Bible), which according to the title (Mai. i. i) contains the 
“ word of Yahwch to Israel by the hand of Malachi.” In form 
the word means “ my messenger.” It could be explained as 
a contraction of Malachiah, “ messenger of Yahweh ” ; but the 
Septuagint is probably right in not regarding it as a proper 
name (“ by the hand of His messenger ”). Not only do we 
knt)w nothing from internal or external’ evidence of the existence 
of a prophet of this name/ but the occurrence of the word in 
the title is naturally explained as derived from iii. i: “ Behold 
I send my messenger ” (cf. ii. 7). The prophet7 must, therefore' 
be regarded as anonymou.s; the title was added by the compiler 
^ A Hetoaw tradition mven the Targum of Jonathan, and 
appoved by Jerome, idehtifies Malachi v-ith Ezra the priest and 
scribe. 


who wrote similar editorial titles to the anonymous prophecies 
be^nning Zech. ix. i, xii. i. 

1 he contents of the prophecy fall into a series of clearly maiiced 
sections, as in the paragraph division of the Revised Version. 
These apply, in various ways, the truth emphasized at the 
outset : Yahweh’s love for Israel in contrast with his treatment 
of Edom (i. 2-5). Israel’s response should be a proper regard 
for the ritual of His worship; yet any offering, however imperfect, 
IS thought good enough for Yahweh’s altar (i. 6-14). Let the 
priests, who are responsible, take warning, and return to their 
ancient ideals (ii. 1-9). Again, the common Fatherhood of God 
should mspire a right relation among fellow Israelites, not 
such condpt as the divorce of Israelite wives in order to marry 
non-Israelite women (ii. ic>-*i6).^ The prevalence of wrong- 
doing has provoked scepticism as to righteous judgment; but the 
messenger of Yahweh is at hand to purge away indifferentism 
from worship and immorality from conduct (ii. 17-iii. 6). The 
payment of tithes now withheld will be followed by the return 
^ prosperity (iii. 7-12). Religion may seem useless, but 
Yahweh remembers His own, and will soon in open judgment 
distinguish them from the irreligious (iii. 13-iv. 3). The book 
closes with m appeal to observe the law of Moses, and 
with a promise that Elijah shall come before the threatened 
judgment.^ 

The topics noticed clearly relate the prophecy to the period 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, when the Temple had been rebuilt 
(i. 10; iii. I, 10), the pr^^^■ince of Judah was under a Persian 
governor (i. 8), and there had been time enough for the loss of 
earlier enthusiasm. The majority of modem scholars are agreed 
that the prophet prepares for the work of those reformers (Ezra, 
458 ; Nehemiah, 444, 432 b.c:.). The abuses of which he parti- 
cularly complains are such as were found rampant by Ezra and 
Nehemiah -marriage with foreign women (ii. ii ; cf. Ezra ix. ; 
Neh. xiii. 23 seq. ; Dcut. vii. 3) and failure in payment of sacred 
dues(iii.8scq. ; cf.Neh.x. 34 seq.; xiii. 10 seq. ; Deut.xxvi. I2seq.). 
Tlwi priests liave fallen into contempt (ii. 9) and have neglected 
what is still one of their chief trusts, the oral law (ii. 6 seq.). The 
priestly code of written law was not promulgated until 444 b.c. 
(Neh. viii.-x,); “Malachi “writes under the influence of the earlier 
Co^ of Deuteronomy only,^ and must therefore belong to a date 
prior to 444. The independent character of the attack on 
current abuses also suggests priority to the work of Ezra in 
458. The propliecy affords an interesting and valuable glimpse 
of the post-exilic community, with its various currents of thought 
and life. The completion of the second Temple (516 b.c.) has 
lx*en followed by disillusionment as to the anticipated prosperity, 
by indifference to worship, scepticism as to providence, and 
moral laxity In view of these conditions, the prophet’s message 
IS to reassert the true relation of Israel to Yahweh, and to call 
for a corresponding holiness, especially in regard to questions 
of ritual and of marriage. He saw that “ the disobedience of 
* lorrvj^ {Ency, Bib. c. 2908) holds that the reierenoe here is purely 
figurative; “ Judah has dealt falsely with the wife of bis youth 
the covenant religion, and is wedding a strange cult" But he 
assims the book to the 4th century. 

dosing prophecy may possibly be a later addition (so Marti) 
munding off the prophetic canon by reference to the two great names 
of Moa(‘.s and Elijah, and tlieir characteristic activities. In tliis case 
*' piah " wiU represent an early interpretation (cf. Ecclus. xlviU.’ 
10) of the messenger," originally conedved as a purely ideal figure, 
The only other passage in the hook whose originality is not generally 
accepted is that referring to mixed marriage (ii. 11, 12). 

*• It is tile Deuteronomic law that is most familiar to him, as 
appears from his use of the name Horeb for the mountain of the law 
and the Deuteronomlc phrase " statutes and judgments " (iv. 4)* 
from his language as to tithes and offerings (lii. 8, 10; cf. Deut 
xii. II ; xxvi. 12), and especially from his conception of the priesthood 
as resting on a covenant with Levi (ii. 4 seq.). llalacM Indeed 
assumes that the " whole tithe " — the ^uleronomic phrase for tlie 
tithe in which the Levites shared — is not stored in each township 
but brought into the treasury at the I'cmple. But this was a modin- 
cation of the Deutcronomic law naturally called for under tlie cir- 
cumstances of the return from Babylon, and Neh. x. and xiii. produce 
the impression that it was not introduced for the first timr by Ezra 
and Nehemiah, though the collection of the tithe was enforced bv 
them. See further, W.'R.S. in O.T.J.C. ii. 425-4I7. ^ 

" Cf. Slade's reconstruction, G.VJ. ii. 128-138. 
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his tune was the outcome of a lowered morality, tiot of a clearer 
spiritual vision." ^ A strong sense of the unique privileges 
of the children of Jacob, the objects of electing love (i. 2), the 
children of the Divine Father (ii. 10), is combined with an equally 
strong assurance of Yahweh’s righteousness notwithstanding 
the many miseries that pressed on the unhappy inhabitants of 
Judaea. At an earlier date the prophet Haggai had taught 
that the people rould not expect Yahweh*s blessing while the 
Temple lay in ruins. In Malachi’s time the Temple was built 
(i. 10) and the priests waited in their office, but still a curse 
seemed to rest on the nation’s labours (iii. 9). To Malachi the 
reason of this is plain. The “ law of Moses " was forgotten 
(fv. 4 fiii, 22]) j let the people return to Yahweh, and He will 
return to them. It was in vain to complain, saying, “ Every 
one that doeth evil is good in the eyes of Yahweh," or “ Where 
is the God of judgment ? " — ^vain to ask “ Wherein shall we 
return ? " Obedience to the law is the sure path to blessing 
(ii. 17-iii. 12). 

He calls the people to repentance, and he enforces the call 
by proclaiming the approach of Yahweh in judgment against 
the sorcerers, the adulterers, the false swearers, the oppre.ssor.s 
of the poor, the orphan and the stranger. Then it shall be seen 
that He is indeed a God of righteous judgment, distinguishing 
between those that serve Him and those that serve Him not. 
The Sun of Righteousness shall shine forth on those that fear 
Yahweli’s name; they shall go forth with joy, and tread tlie 
wicked under foot. The conception of the day of final decision, 
when Yahweh shall come suddenly to His temple (iii. i) and 
confound those who think the pre«sumptuous godless happy 
(iii. 15), is taken from earlier prophets, but is applied wholly 
within the Jewish nation. The day of Yahweh would be a 
curse, not a blessing, if it found the nation in its prestmt state : 
the priests listlessly performing a fraudulent service (i. 7-ii. 9), 
the people bound by marriage to heathen women, while the 
tears of the daughters of Israel, thrust aside to make way for 
strangers, (X)ver the altar (ii. 11-16), all faith in divine justice 
gone (ii. 17; iii. 14 seq.), sorcery, uneleanness, falsehood and 
oppression rampant (iii. 5), the house of God deprived of its 
dues (iii, 8), and the true fearers of God a little flock gathered 
together in private exercises of religion (perhaps the germ of 
the later synagogue^ in the midst of a godless nation (iii. 16). 
That the day of Yahweh is delayed in such a state of things is 
but a new proof of His unchanging love (iii. 6), which refuses 
to consume the sons of Jacob. Meantime He is about to send 
His messenger to prepare His way before Him. The prophet 
Elijah must reappear to bring back the hearts of fathers and 
children before the great and terrible day of Yahweh come. 
Elijah was the advocate of national decision in the great concerns 
of Israel’s religion; and it is such decision, a dear recognition 
of what the service of Yahweh means, a purging of His professed 
worshippers from hypocritical and half hearted service (iii. 3) 
that Malachi with his intense religious earnestness sees to be 
the only salvation of the nation. In thus looking to the return 
of the ancient prophet to do the work for which latjcr prophecy 
is too weak, Malachi unconsciously signalizes the decay of the 
order of which he was one of the last representatives; and the 
somewhat mechanical measure which he applies to the people’s 
sins, as for example when he teaches that if the sacred dues were 
rightly paid prosperous seasons would at once return (iii, 10), 
heralds the advent of that system of formal legalism which 
thought that all religious duty could be reduced to a system of 
set rules. Yet Malachi himself is no mere formalist. To him, 
as to the Deuleronomic legislation, the forms of legal observance 
are of value only as- the fitting expression of Israel’s peculiar 
sonship and service, and he shows himself a true prophet when 
he contrasts the worthless minis^ of unwilling priests with the 
pure affering of prayer euid praise that rises from the implicit 
monotheism of even Gentile worship * (i. ii)> or when he asserts 


* Welch in D.B. Hi. «o. . ^ ^ . 

® This Tcmarkable ntteranc© is sometimes (as by W.R.S.) inter- 
preted of worato of Jews mattered in the Dispersion : reasons 
for the above view afe given by Driver. 


the brothedbood of all Istaditea under their one Father ;(ii. zot); 
not merely as a ground of separation from the heathen, but ae 
inconsistent with the selfish and cruel freedom of divorce current 
in his time.^ The book is a significant landmark in the religious 
history of Israel. Its emphasi.s on the observance of ritual 
finds fullest development in the Priestly Codci subsequently 
promulgated; its protest against foreign marriages k made 
effective through the reforms of Ezra and Nehemioh ;^ the 
infiuenoe of its closing words on later expectation is familiar 
to every reader of the new Testament. ^ 

The style of Malachi, like his argument, corresponds in its 
generally prosaic chaiacter to that transformation or decay of 
prophecy which began with Ezekiel; and Ewald rightly called 
attention to the fact that the conduct of the argument idready 
shows traces of the dialectic manner of the schools. Yet there 
is a simple dignity in the manner not unworthy of a prophet, 
and rising from time to time to poetical rhythm. 

LiTiRATURE. — Nowack, Dit kUinsn PfopheUn (1897; 2iid od., 
1904); Wcllhausen, id. (lii. 1898); C. A. Smith, The Book of the 
Twelve (ii. 1898) ; A. C. Welch, art. " Malachi " ip Hastings's Diet of 
the Bible, iii. 218-222 (1900) ; C. C. Torrey, id. in Bncy. Bib. lii. c. 2907- 
2QIO (1Q02); Marti, Dodekapropketon (^904)) Stsde, Bibliatke 
Theotogie dss AUen Test. § 141 (1905); Dnver, The Adinor PaophetSf 
ii. (Century Bible, 1900). (W. R. S.; H. W. It.*) 

MALACHITE, a copper-ore of fine green colour, sometimes 
polished as an ornamental stone. The name is derived from 
(Jr. /ioXiixVj the mallow, in allusion to the colour of the 
mineral lining rather like that of the mallow-leaf. Malachite 
was perhaps one of the green minerals described by Theophrastus 
under the general name of arfiApayhoi;; and according to the 
late Rev. C. W. King it was probably the smara^dus mediem 
of Pliny, whilst his molochites seems to have been a difierent 
stone from our malachite and may have been a green jasper. 
It is suggested by J. Myres(£ti4y. Bab^ that malachfte/iiay 
have been tlie Heb. soham, of the high priest’s breastplate. 

Malachite is a basic cupric carbonate, represented by the 
formula CuCOsCu(HO)|, and has usually been formed by the 
action of meteoric agencies on other copper-minerals; hence 
it is found in the upper part of ore-deposits, often as an incrus- 
tation, and occasionally as a pseudomorph after cuprite, chalco* 
cite, kc. When formed, ns commonly happens, by the alteration 
of copper-pyrites the iron of this mineral usually takes the form 
of limonite, which may remain associated with the malachite. 
Occasionally, though but rarely, malachite occurs in small dark* 
green prismatic crystalfi of the monoclinic system. Its usual 
mode of occurrence, is in nodular or stalagmitic forms, with 
a mammillated, reniform or botryoidal sui^ace, whilst in other 
cases it forms fibrous, compact or even earthy masses. The 
nodules, though commonly dull on the outside, may display on 
fracture a beautiful zonary structure, the successive layers often 
succeeding each other as curved deposits of light and dark tintS4 
The colours include various shades of appk-greea, fipcass-green, 
emerald-green and verdigris-green; Gertain varieties exhibit a 
finely fitoous structure, producing on the fractured surface a 
soft silky sheen. 

Whilst malachite is found in greater or less quantity in most 
copper-mines, the finer varieties useful for ornamental purposes 
are of very limited occurrence, and the lapidary hgs generally 
drawn his supply from Russia and Australia. The princip^ 
source in recent years has been the Medno-Rudiansk mine near 
Nizhne Tagibk, on the Siberian side of the Urals, but it wag 
formerly obtained from mines near Bdgoilovsk to the north 
and Gumishev to the south of this locality. A mass from 
Gumishev, preserved in the museum of the Mining Institute 
of St Petersburg wdghs 5240 lb, and still larger masses have 
been found near Nizhne Tagilsk. The mineral is prized in 

* In ii. 16 tiie Targmn renders *' If thou hatest her put her away.” 
It is characteristic of later J udaism that an arbitrary eKogesis tnuu- 
formed the above anticipahOD of the doctrine of mandage laid down 
m the gospel into aa express sanctioa of the right of the busband to 
put away his wife at will. 

* '* The permanence of Judaism depended on ffiemUgioiui topanrie- 

ness of the Jews ” (Rylo, Btra and N 4 h^ah, p. ^43). ' 

» ftlatt xvii, 3, 4, ix>-X3; xxvfi. 47, 49; John i 21, 25. 
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Russia for use in mosaic-work, and for the manufacture of vases, 
snuff-boxes and various ornamental objects. Even folding 
doors, mantelpieces, table- tops and other articles of furniture 
have been executed in malachite, the objects being veneered 
with thin slabs cleverly fitted together so as to preserve the 
pattern, and having the interspaces filled up with fragments 
and powder of malachite applied with a cement. The malachite 
is sawn into slabs, ground with emery and polished with tripoli. 
Its hardness is less than 4, but it takes a good polish like marble : 
it is rather denser than marble, having a specific gravity of 
37 to 4, but it is more difficult to work, in consequence of a 
tendency to break along the curved planes of deposition. 
Exceptionally fine examples of the application of malachite 
are seen in some of the column.s of St Isaac’s Cathedral in 
St Petersburg, which are hollow iron columns encrusted with 
malachite. Large masses of ornamental malachite have been 
found in Auslniliu, (specially at the old Hurra Burra copper- 
mine in South Australia. The ('upper (Jueen and other mines 
in Arizona have yielded fine specimens of malachite as.socialed 
with azurite, and polished .slabs of the mixed minerals some- 
times show the vivid green and the deep blue carbonate in 
very striking contrast. Thi.s natural association, cut as an 
ornamental stone, has been named, by Dr G. F. Kunz, azur- 
malachite. Malachite is occa-sionally u.sed for cameo-work, 
and some fine antique examples are known. It was formerly 
worn as an amulet to preserve the wearer from lightning, 
('ontagion and witchcraft. 

The mineral, when ground, has been used as a pigment under the 
name of *' mountain green." The coarser masses are extensively 
used, with other minerals, as ores of copper, malachite containing 
about 57 % of metal. " Blue malachite " is a name sometimes given 
to azurite {<}.v,), whilst " siliceous malachite " is a term inappro- 
priately applied to chryaocolla (F. W. R.'*') 

MALACHOWSKI, STANISLAW (ly^re-iSocj), Polish sUites- 
man, the younger son of Stanislaw Malachowski, palatine of 
Posen, the companion in arms of Sobieski, From his yoiith 
Malachowski laboured zealously for the good of his country, and 
as president of the royal court of justice won the honourable 
title of the “ Polish Aristides.’’ He was first elected a deputy 
to the Coronation Diet of 1764, and the great Four Years’ Diet 
unanimousfy elected him its speaker at the beginning of its 
session in 1788. Accurately gauging the situation, Malachow.ski 
speedily gathered round him all those who were striving to 
uphold the falling republic and warmly supported every promis- 
ing project of reform. He was one of the framers of the consti- 
tution of the 3rd of May 1791, exceeding in liberality all his 
('olleagues and advocating the extension of the franchise to 
the towns and the emancipation of the serfs. He was the first 
to enter his name as a citizen of Warsaw in the civic register and 
to open negotiations with his own peasantry for their complete 
liberation, Disiappointed in his hopes by the overthrow of 
the constitution, he resigned office and left the country in 1792, 
going first to Italy and subsequently to his estates in Galicia, 
where he was imprisoned for a time on a false suspicion of con- 
spiracy. In 1807 Malachowski was plat ed at the head of the 
executive committee appointed at Warsaw after its evacuation 
by the Prussians, and when the grand duchy of Warsaw was 
created Malachowski became president of the senate under 
King Frederick Augustus of Saxonj^, In the negotiations with 
the Austrian government concerning the Galician salt-mines 
Malachowski came to the assistance of the depleted treasury 
by hypothecating all his estates as an additional guarantee. 
In 1809 he died at Warsaw. His death was regarded as a 
public calamity, and multitudes followed his remains to their 
last resting-place in the Church of the Holy Cross. In all the 
other towns of the grand dirchy funeral services were held 
simultaneously as a tribute of the respect and gratitude of the 
Polish nation. 

Sec August Sokolowski, (Pol.), vol. iv. 
(Vienna, 1900); Lift and Memoxrs of S. Malachowski, edited by 
Lucyan Siemienaki (Pol,; Cracow, t853). (R. N. B.) 

HALAGHT, ST (r. 1094-11^), otherwise known as Maol- 
Maodhog (or Maelmaedhog) Ua Morgair, archbishop of Armagh 


and papal legate in Ireland, was bom at Armagh. His father, 
an Irish clergyman, the Fearleighlinn, or lector, at the university, 
was said to have been of noble family. Having been ordained 
to the priesthood, he for some time acted as vicar of Archbishop 
Celsus or Ceallach of Armagh, and carried out many reforms 
tending to increase conformity with the usage of the Church of 
Rome. In order to improve his knowledge of the Roman 
ritual he spent four years with Malchus, bishop of Lismore (in 
Munster), a strong advocate of Romanism. Here he became 
acquainted with Cormac MacCarthy, king of Desmond, who had 
sought refuge with Malchus, and, when he subsequently regained 
his kingdom, rendered great services to Malachy. On his 
return from Lismore, Malachy undertook the government of 
the decayed monastery of Bangor (in Co. Down), but very 
soon afterwards he was elected bishop of Connor (now a small 
village near Ballymena). After the sack of that place by the 
king of Ulster he withdrew into Munster; here he was kindly 
received by Cormac MacCarthy, with whose a.ssistance he built 
the monastery of Ibrach (in Kerry). Meanwhile he had been 
designated by Celsus (in whose family the .see of Armagh had 
been heredity* for many years) to succeed him in the arch- 
bishopri( ; in the interests of reform he reluctantly accepted the 
dignity, and thus became involved for some years in a struggle 
with the so-called heirs. Having finally settled the diocese, he 
was permitted, as had been previously stipulated by himself, to 
return to his former diocese, or rather to the smaller and poorer 
portion of it, the bishopric of Down. Although the Roman 
party had by this time obtained a firm hold in the north of Ire- 
land, the organization of the Church had not yet received the 
.sanction of the pope. Accordingly, in 1 139, Malachy set out from 
Ireland with the purpose of soliciting from the pope the pallium 
(the token of archiepiscopal subjection to Rome) for the arch- 
bishop of Armagh. On his way to Rome he visited Clairvaux, 
and thus began a lifelong friendship with St Bernard. Malachy 
was received by Innocent 11 . with great honour, and made papal 
legate in Ireland, though the pope refused to grant the pallium 
until it had been unanimously applied for a general council 
of the bishops, clergy and nobles.” On his way home Malachy 
revisited Clairvaux, and took with him from there four member.s 
of the Cistercian order, by whom the abbey of Mellifont (in the 
county of Louth) wa.s afterwards founded in 1 141. For the next 
eight years after his return from Rome Malachy was active in 
the discharge of his legatine duties, and in 1 148, at a synod of 
bishops and clergy held at Iiiis-Patrick (St Patrick’s Island, near 
Skerries, Co. Dublin), he was commissioned to return to Rome 
I and make fresh application for the pallium ; he did not, however, 
get beyond Clairvaux, where he died iij the arms of St Bernard 
on the 2nd of November 1 148. The object of his life was realized 
four years afterwards, in 1152, during the legateship of his suc- 
cessor. Malachy was canonized by Clement 111 . in 1190. 

The influence of Malachy in Irish ecclesiastical affairs has been 
compared with that of Boniface in Germany. He reformed and 
reorganized the Irish Church and brought it into subjection to 
Rome; like Boniface, he was a zealous reformer and a promoter 
of monasticism. But perhaps his chief claim to distinction is 
that of having opened the first Cistercian monastery in Ireland, 
five more being soon afterwards established. Several works 
are attributed to him, but are all probably spurious. The most 
curious of these is a Prophecy concerning the Future Roman 
Pontiffs, which has produced an extensive literature. It is now 
generally attributed to the year 1590, and is supposed to have 
been forged to support the dection of Cardinal Simoncelli to the 
papal chair. 

St Bernard’s Life of Malachy, and two sermons on his death 
will be found in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, clxxxii., clxxxiii.; 
see alsb Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland by the Four Masters, 
ed. J. O’Donovan (Dublin, 1851); G. Germano, Vita, gesti e pre- 
diUioni del padre san Malachia (Naples, 1670); the ecclesiastical 
histories of Ireland by J. Lanigan (1829) a^d W. D. Killen (1875); 
A. Bellesheim, Geschichte der katholischen Kirche in Irland, Bd. 1 . 
(Mainz, 1890) ; G. T. Stokes, Ireland and the Celtic Church ( 6 th ed., 
1907); J. O’Hanlon, Life of Saint Malachy (Dublin, 1859); articles 
in Dictionary of National Biography aAd Herzog-Hauck's Real- 
encyklopddie fUr protestantische Tkeologie. On the Prophecy, see the 
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treatise by C. F. Men^tricr (Paris, 1689) ; Marquis of Bute in Dublin 
Review (1885); A# Hamack in Zeitsckfift fUf Kirchengeschichiet 
Bd. III. 

MALACOSTRACiL Under this zoological title are included 
several groups of Crustacea (q.v.), united by characters which 
attest their common origin, though some, and probably all of 
them, were already separated in distant geological ages, and 
some have now attained a peculiar isolation. Throughout the 
whole, the researches made since i860 have not only added a 
great throng of new species, genera and families, but have tlirown 
a flood of light upon questions of their phylogeny, .systematic 
arrangement, horizontal and bathymetric distribution, organiza- 
tion, habits of life and economic importance. There are at 
least seven orders : the stalk-eyed Brachyura, Macrura, Schizo- 
poda, Stomatopoda, and the sessile-eyed Sympoda, Isopoda, 
Amphipoda. An ocular segment claimed by the former division 
i.s not present or in no case demonstrable in the latter. In 
neither does the terminal segment or telson, whether large or 
obsolescent, whether articulated or coalescent, carry appendages, 
unless occasionally in fusion with itself. Between the eyes and 
the tail-piece in all the orders nineteen segments are counted, 
the proof of a segment’s existence depending on its separateness, 
complete or partial, or on a sutural indication, or else on the pair 
of appendages known to belong to it. All these marks may fail, 
and then the species must be proved to be Malacostracan by 
other evidence tlian the number of its segments; but if some 
exceptions exhibit fewer, none of the Malacostraca exhibits more 
than J9 ( + 1 or + 2) segments, unless the Nebaliidae be included. 
Of the corresponding pairs of appendages thirteen belong to the 
head and trunk, two pairs of antennae, one pair of mandibles, 
two pairs of maxillae, followed by three which may be all 
maxillipeds or may help to swell the number of trunk-legs to 
which the next five pairs belong. The abdomen or pleon carries 
the remaining six pairs, of which from three to five are calh-d 
})leopods and the remainder uropods. Underlying the diversity 
of names and functions and countless varieties of shape, there is a 
common standard to which the appendages in genei^ can be 
referred. In the maxillipeds and the trunk-legs it is common 
to find or otherwise easy to trace a seven-jointed stem, the endo- 
pod, from which may spring two branches, the epipod from the 
first joint, the exopod from the second. ^ The first tmtennae are 
exceptional in branching, if at all, at the third joint. In the 
mandibles and maxillae some of the terminal joints of the stem 
are invariably wanting. In the rest of the appendages they may 
either be wanting or indistinguislmble. The latter obscurity 
results either from coalescence, to which all joints and segments 
are liable, or from subdivision, which occasionally affects joints 
even in the trunk-legs. The carapace, formerly referred only 
to the antennar-mandibular segments, may perhaps in fact 
contain elements from any number of other segments of head 
and trunk, Huxley, Alcock, Bouvier giving support to this 
opinion by the sutural or other divisional lines in Potamohius, 
Nephrops, Thalassina, and various fopil genera. Not all ques- 
tions of classification internal to this division are yet finally 
settled. Between the Brachyura and Macrura some authors 
uphold an order Anomura, though in a much restricted sense, 
the labours of Huxley, Boas, Alcock and conjointly Alphonse 
Milne-Edwards and Bouvier, having resulted in restoring the 
Dromiidea and Raninidae to the Brachyura, among which 
de Haan long ago placed them. The French authors argue that 
from the macruran lobsters (Nephropsidae) anciently diverged 
two lines : one leading through the Dromiidea to the genuine 
Brachyura; or crabs, the other independently to the Anomura 
proper, which may ' conveniently be named and classed as 
Macrura anomala. Spence Bate maintained that the Schizopoda 
ought not to form a separate order, but to be ranged as a macru- 
ran tribe, “more nearly allied to the degraded forms of the 
Penaeidea than to those of any other group” Challenger** 
Reports, ” Macrura,” p. 47a, 1888). According to Sars, the 

> In Huxley’s terminology the first two or three joints of the 
stem constitute a *' protopodite,’* from which spring the " eado- 
p^ite *' and exopodite.'^ 


Sympoda for Cumaceans), in spite of their sessile tiytA, have 
closer affimties with the stalk-eyed orders. H. J . Hansen and 
others form a distinct order Tanaidea for the decidedly anoma- 
lous group called by Sors Isopoda chdifera* 

1. Brachyura. — For the present, as of old, the true Brachyura 
are divided into four tribes : Cyclometopa^ with arched front as 
in the Common eatable crab; Catometopa, with front bent down as in 
the land-crabs and the little oyster-crab; OetyrhynchOy with sharp- 
ened beak-like front as in the various spider-crabs; Oxy stomata, 
including the Raninid®, and named not from the character of the 
front but from that of the buccal frame which is usually narrowed 
forwards. In these tribes the bold and active habits, the strikina 
colours, or the fantastic diversities of structure, have so Iqng attracted 
remark that recent investigations, while adding a multitude of new 
species and supplying the speciahst with an ii&nity of new details, 
have not materially altered the scientific standpoint. New light, 
however, has lx“cn thrown upon the “ intellectual " capacity of 
Crustacea by the proof that the spider-crabs deliberately use changes 
of raiment to harmonize with their surroundings, donning and doffing 
various natural objects as wo do our manufactured clothes. Others 
have the power of producing sounds, one use to which they put this 
faculty being apparently to signal from their burrow in the sand 
that they are “ not at home *' to an inopportune visitor. Deep-sea 
c.'cploranon has shown that some species nave an immensely extended 
range, and still more, that species of the same genus, and genera 
of the same family, though separated by great intervals of space, 
may be closely allied in character. A curious effect of parasitism, 
well illustrated in crabs, though not confined to them, has been 
cxjiounded by Professor C>iard, namely, that it tends to obliterate 
the secondary sexual characters. Modem research has discovered 
no crab to surpass Macrocheira kdmpfert, De Haan, that can span 
between three and four yards with the tips of its toes, but at the 
other end of the scale it has yielded Collodes malabaricus, Alcock, 

“ of which the carapace, in an adult and egg-laden female, is less 
than one-sixth of an inch in its greatest diameter." The most 
abyssal of all crabs yet known is Ethusina abyssicola, Smith, or 
what is perhaps only a variety of it, E. challenpn, Miers. Of 
the latter the “ Albatross " obtained a .specimen lixmi a depth of 
2232 fathoms (Faxon, 1895), of the former from 2221 fathoms, 
and of this S. 1 . Smith remarks that it has " distinctly faceted black 
eyes," although in them " there arc only a very few visual elements 
at the tips of the immobile eye-stalks.” 

'^hieBrmhyufa anomala, or Dromiidea, " have preserved the exter- 
nal characters and probably also the organization of the Brachyura 
of the Secondary epoch” (Milne-Edwards and Bouvier, 1901). 
They agree with the true crabs in not having appendages (uropods) 
to the sixth segment of the pleon, the atrophy being con^leic in the 
Homolidae and Homolodromiidae, whereas in the Drdxniidae and 
Dynomenidae a pair of small plates appear to be vestiges of these 
organs. In the family Homolidae stands the strange genus Laireillia, 
Roux, with long slender limbs and triangular carapace after the 
fashion of oxyrhynch spider-crabs. In Homola the carapace is 
uadrilateral. Between these two a very interesting link was 
iscovered by the " Challenger " in the species Latreiilopsis bispinosa, 
Henderson. Bouvier (189O) has shown that PalMtnachus longipes, 
Woodward, from the Forest Marble of Wiltshim, is in close relation- 
ship, not to the oxyrhynch Inachidae, but to the genera Homolo- 
dvomia and Dictanodtomia of the Homolodromiidae, and that the 
Juras.sic crabs in general, of the family Prosoponidac (Meyer), 
are Dromiidea. 

2. Macrura. — The Macrura anomala, or Momura in restricted 
sense, are popularly known through the hermit-crabs alone. These 
only partially represent one of the three main divisions. Paguridea, 
Galathoidca, Hippidea. The first of these is subdivided into Paguri- 
nca, Lithodinea, Lomisinea, each with a literature of its own. Among 
the Pagurinca is the Birgus latro, or robber-crab, whose expertness in 
climbing the coco- nut palm need no longer be doubted, since in 
recent years it has been noted and photpgraphed by trustworthy 
naturalists in the very act. Alcock observed one of these crabs 
drinking from a runnel of rain-water, by dipping the fingers of one 
of its chelipeds into the water and then carrying the wet fingers to 
its mouth." Hermits of the genus Coenooita ht found feeding 
voraciously on nestling sea-terns. That paguridA must have the 
usually soft pleon or abdomen protected by the shell of a mollusc 
is now known to be subject to a multitude of exceptions. Birgus 
(lispen.ses with a covering; Coenobita can make shift with half the 
shell of a coco-nut; Chlaenopagurus wraps itself up In a blanket 
of colonial polyps; Cancellus ianneri, Faxon, was found in a piece 
of dead coral rock; Xylopagurus reUus, A. Milne-Edwards, lodges 
in tubes of timber or bits of hollow reed. The last-named species 
has a straight symmetrical abdomen, with the penultimate segment 
expanded and strongly calcified to form a baek-door to the very 
unconventional habitation. This it enters head-foremost from 
the rear, while " hermits " in general arc forced to go backwards 
into their spiral or tapering shelters by the front. Some of the 
species can live in the ocean at a depth 01 two or three miles. Some 
can range inland up to a considerable height on mountains. The 
advantage that this gronp has derived from the adoption of mollusc 

vvii. 15 a 
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shells as houses or fortresses, ready built and light enouf^ for easy 
transport, is obviously discounted by a twofold inconvenience. 
There is nothing to ensure that the supply will be equal to the demand 
and Nature has not arranged that the borrowed tenement shall 
continue to grow with the growth of its new tenant. To meet these 
defects it is found tliat numerous species encourage or demand tlie 
compMionship of various zoophytes, simple or colonial. These 
sometimes completely absorb the shell on which they are settled, 
but then act as a su Institute for it, and in any case by their out- 
growth they extend the limits of the dwelling, so that the inmate 
can grow in comfort without having to hunt or fight for a larger 
abode. Among the Uthodinea, or stone crahs, Ix'sides important 
readjustments of classification (Jiouvier, 1895, 1896), should be 



j cosmopolitan range, and the species 

'’7***”’ Milne-Edwardr and 

the L>rmm ila’ f’ c" fpinoshv eharactcrisi i.- ol 

iVf mveatiRations on the early stages 

oillipfta talpnuia, Say, were publi.shed in 1877. ^ ^ 

With regard to the accessions to knowledge in the enormous 
group of the genuine Macrura. reference need only be made to the 
extensive reports in which Spence* Hate, S. I. Smith, Faxon. Wood- 
Md.son, Alcock, and others have made known the results ol celebrated 
^ larval stages have been successfully investi- 

gatixl by Sars. Alcock (1901) de.scnbes from his own obL^atiL 
the newly hatchH Phvlhsoma larva of Thitim orirntahs Fabriciim 
thaprrj's'’ '’ ' of tho larval and adnlt characters ot 
London K'vcn by H, Mlansen {I'roc. Zool.Sor., 

^a^us I W,ilnmo«''«"h’' 1 '>"‘«"<astocheles 

^ "^'Oh makes np for its vanished eyes 

denlated claws; in Psalid^us 

hmha « > I ™ Nematocarcinidae. with their long Uia'ad-like 
f. apeoi'S oi Amlaeopsis^tcp^^ by 

t hun Irom deep water oH the east coast ol Ahica KrrS^ 
Kr ?fh® ‘it foot long, with antennae about five times the 

Psrticnlarly many Itr^m 
tlecp water, have disproportionately large eggs, is explained bv the 
supposition that the young derive the Ed^SSage ^“emrhatt 
m an advanced stage of development. ® natenea 

1 ^hizopoda. — T his order of animals, lor the moat naet 

delicately beautiful, has lor the moment five families— Lopho- 
gastridae, Eucopiidae, Kuphausiidae, 
Mysidac and Anaspididae. In the 
Euphausiidae the digitiform-arbor- 
escent branchiae, as if conscious of 
thoir own extreme elegance, remain 
wholly uncovered. In the two pre- 
ceding families they axe partially 
covered . 1 n the Mysidae the branchiae 
I are wanting, and some would form 
I this family into a separate order, 
Mysidacea. ln ' Attsspid 45 f a pecu- 
uar fresh-water genus discovered in 
Thomson on Mount 
Wellington, in Tasmania, the gills 
w./i • .A— atborescent, and there are 

¥iQ, 2 .^AHMp%d$stasmamse, seven segments of the trunk free of 
TJiomson. «be carapace (fig. 2). A membrana- 

piida. from the more 

papers that the stnd«it ^1 find-ft 

mentioned the "ChMaHear" Hapm onSowiopSdaT^Jii^^'i’B^ 


dealing with the order at large; " Britieh Schiiopoda,” by Norman, 
Am. Nat. Hist. (1892); “ Decapoden und Schizopoden,"^i’f«iA<oaI 
Expedition (Ortmann, 1893); ' Euphausiidae," by Stebbing, Pruc. 
Zoa/. 5oc. (London, 1900) ; Mysidae of the Russiun Empire, by 
^erniavski (1882-1883) ; and Mysidae of the Caspian, by Sars 

(1893-1895-1897). / » X 

4. Stomatopoda.— This order, at one time a medky of hetero- 
geneous forms, IS now confined to the singularly compact group of 
the SquiUidac. Here the articulation of the ocular segment is un- 
usual^ distinct, and here two characters quite foreign to all the 
Receding groups come into view. The second maxillipeds are 
developed mto powerful prehensUe organ.s, and the branchiae, instead 
of being connected with tlie appendages of head and trunk, are 
developed on the pleopods, appendages of the abdomen. At least 
riiree segments of ihe trunk arc left uncovered by the carapace. 
The developing eggs are not carried about by the mother, but 
deposited in her subaqueous burrow, " where they are aerated by the 
currents of water produced by the abdominal feet of the parent." 
An cxwUent .synopsis of the genera and species is provided by 
?* , U.S. Mus. vol. xvii., 1894). For the habits and 

pcciilianties ^ of these and many other Crustaceans, A. E. Verrill 
f Invertebrates of Ftfwyflrd.SoMikf should be con- 

sulted (*874). Thte general subject has been illuminated by the 
labours of ^us, Miers, Brooks (" Challenger " Report, 1886), and the 
Mest word on the relationship between the various larvae and 

J’ l^ansen {Plankton- 

Expeditum Report, 1895). The stnking forms of Alima and Erich- 
thus, at one time regarded as distinct genera, are now with more 
or less certainty ajhliated to their several squillid parents. 

5* °VMPOi>A.— Ihis order of sessile-c'yed decapods was absolutely 
unknown to science till 1779. A sp-eies certainly belonging to it 
was de^nbed by I^pekhin m 1780, but the obscure Gammarus esca, 

food Gammarus beloved of herrings, dc^scribed by J. C. Fabricius 
“ the preceding year, may also be one ol iL> members. Nutritious 
possibihtics are implied in Diastylis rathkii, Kroyer, one of the 
largest foms which, though slender and rarely an inch long, in its 
favourite Arctic waters is found " in incalculable masses, in thousands 
of specimens (Stuxborg, 188a). Far on in the 19th century 



Fig. ^.-^Psendocuma pectinatum, Sowinsky. 



! eminent naturalists were still debating whether in this group there 
j were eyes or no eyes, whetUw the eyes were stalked or sessile, whether 
i the animals observed were larval or adult. The American l\ Say in 
, 1818 gave a good description of a new species and founded the pre- 
! mier genus ,p*fls^Wi5, but other investigators derived little credit 
from the subject bll more than sixty years after its introduction by 
the Russian Lepekhin. Then Goodsir, Kroyer, Lilljebore, Spence 
uate and one or two others made considerable advances, and in 
, ib05 a memorable paper by G. O. Sars led tlic way to the gieat 
smes of rcm-arches wliich he has continued to the pre.scnt day 
rhe name Cumucea, however, which he uses cannot be retained' 
founded on the preoccupied name Cuma (Milne- Ed wards’ 
1828). The more recent name Sympoda (see WiUey, Results, pt v’ 
p. 609, 1900) aUudes to the huddling togetlicr of the kgs, which is cou- 
spicimus in most of the snccks Ten families are now distinguished— 
Diastyhdae, Lampropidae, Platyaspidae, Pseudocumidae: all with 
an arriculated telson; witliout one, the Bodotriidae (formerly called 
cw«id(w), Vauntliompsoniidae, Leuconidae, Naunastacidac Campvl- 
aapidae, Procampylaspidae. AU the Leuconidae and Frocampyl- 
apndae arc bhnd, and some species in most of the otlicr families, 
^ally the sides oi the carapace arc strangely produced ifito a mock 
Kistrnm In front of the ocular lobe, be it oculiferous or not The 
iMt four or fivo segments of the trunk are free from the carapace. 
Inc slcndCT plcon has always six distinct segments, the sixth carrying 
two-branched uropods, the preceding five armed with no pleopods 
in the female, whereas in the male the number of pairs varies from 
nw to none. The resemblance of tliese creatures to miniature 
generic name Nannastacus, meaning 
dwarf-lobeter. In riiis genus aXcnc of the known Sympoda the eyes 
sometimes form a pair, in accordance with the custom of all other 
malTCOR^can orders except this and of this order itself in the 
embtyo (^rs, igw). The most but not the only remarkable char- 
lies in the first maxillipeds. These, with the main stem more 
or lesspeduorm, have tlie epipod and exopod modified for respiratory 
purposes. The backward-directed epipods usually carry branchial 
vesicles. Thu forward-directed exopods either act as valves or 
orm a tube (rarely two tubes), protcnsile and retractile, for regulat- 
ing egress of water from the branchial regions. This mechanism 
as a whole IS unique, although, as Sars olwrves, the epipod of the 
first maxillipeds has a respiratory function also m the Lophogastridoe 
and Mysidae and in the cheliferous isopods. As a rulearmature of 
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tto c^Q^pace is much moic dsvi^lopsd in the compuutivf ly sedentary 
fem^e than in the usually more active male. Only in the male 
second antfm^ae attain considerable length, with strong 
resemblance to what is found in some of the Amphipoda. About 
150 species distributed among thirty-four genera are now known, 
many from shallow water and from between tide-marks, some from 
very mreat depths. H. J. Hansen concludes that " they are all 
typically ground animals, and as yet no sjKJcies has been taken under 
such conditions that it could be reckoned to the pelagic plankton.'* 
As they have been found in all zones and chiefly by a very few 
observers, it is probable that a great many more species remain to 
be discovered. In recent years thirteen species, all belonging to 
toe same genus Pseudocuma (fig. 3), have been recorded by Sars Troni 
toe Caspian Sea. A bibliography of the order is given in that 
author s Crustacea of Norway, vol. iii. (1899-1900). 

0. IsopouA. — This vast and populous order can be traced far 
back in geological time. It is now represented in all seas and 
lands, in fresh-water lakes and streams, and even in warm springs. 
It adapts itself to parasitic life not only in fishes, but in its own 
class Crustacea, and that in species of every order, its own included. 
In this process changas of structure are apt to occur, and sometimes 
unimaginable sacrifices of the normal appearance. The order 
has Ix'cn divided into seven tribe.s, of whicn a fuller summary than 
can here be given will be found in Stebbing, History of Crustacea 
(1893). The first tribe, called Chdifera, from the usually chelate 
or claw-bearing first limbs, may be regarded as Isopoda anotnala, 
of which some authors would form a separate order, Tanaidea. 
^e the genuine isopods, they have seven pairs of trunk-legs, but 
instead of having seven segments of the middle body (or peracon) 



normally free, they have the first one or two of its se^ents coalesced 
with the head. Instead of the breathing organs beii^ furnished by 
toe appendages of the pleon with the heart in their vicinity, the 
respiration is controlled by the maxillipcds, with the heart in toe 
peraeon (see Dolago, Arch, Zool. exp^r. et gdn., 1881, vol. ix.). There 
are two families, Tanaidae and Ap^udidae. Occasionally the ocular 
lobes are articulated. 

The genuine Isopoda are divided among the Flabelliferat in which 
toe terminal segment and uropods form a flabellum or swimming 
fan; the Epicaridea, parasitic on Crustaceans; the Valvifera, in whicii 
the uropods fold vaJve-like over toe branchial ploopods; the Aseilota, 
in which toe first pair of pltxipods of the female are usually trans- 
formed into a single opercular plate; the Phreatoicidea, a fresh-water 
tribe, known as yet only from subterranean waters in New Zealand 
and an Australian swamp nearly 6000 ft. above sea -level ; and lastly, 
toe Oniscidea, which are terrestrial. Only toe last of these, under 
the contemptuous designation of wood-lice, has established a feeble 
claim to popular recognition. Few persons hear without surprise 
that England itself assesses more than a score of species in this air- 
breathing tribe, 'nioso known from the world at largo number 
hundreds of species, distributed among dozens of genera in six 
families. That a wood-louse and a land-crab are alike Malacostra- 
cans, and that they have by different paths ^ike become adapted 
to terrestrial life, are facts which even a philosopher might con- 
descend to notice. Of the otocr tribes which are aquatic there is 
not space to give even the barest outline. Their swaxtuing multi- 
tudes are of enormous importance in the economy of the sea. If in 
their relation to fish it must be admitted that many of them |^ue 
the living and devour the dead, in return the fish feed rapaciously 
upon them. Among most curious of recent discoveri^ is that 
relating to some of tto parasitic Cymotkoidae, as to which BuUar 
has shown that the same mdividual can be developed first as a male 
and then as a female. Of lately discovered species toe most striking 
is one of the deep-sea Cirolanidae, Bathynomus giganteus, A. M. 
Edwards (1879), w^h » unique in having supplementary ramified 
biBBchiae dmmped a;t tbe bases of the pleopods. Its eyes are 
to contain nearly 4000 iaoeto The animal attains what in 
toil order is the monstrous sire of 9 in. by 4. A general uniformity 
of toe trunk-limbs in Isopoda justifies the ordinal name, but the 
valviferous Astaciffidae, and among the Aiseilota the Munhiopsxdae, 
offer some remai’kable exceptions to this characteristic. Among 
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many essential works on this group may be naiaodt toe Afobifr. 
Cymothoarum of Schiedte and Moinert (1879-1883): ** 

Report, Beddard (188.1-1886); Cirolanidae, H. J. Hansen (1890); 
Isopoda Terresltria, Buade-Lund (1883); BopytiwU, Bonnie (1900); 
Crustacea of Norway, vol. iL (Isopoda), Sara while toeir 

multitude precludes ^ecification of important contmntionti by 
Benedict, Bovallius, Chilton, Dohrn, Pollfus, Fraisae, Giturd and 
Bonnier, Hargcr, Haswell, Kossmann, Mieis, M 'Munich, Nomum, 
Harriet Richardson, Ohlin, Studm, G. M. Thomson, A.' O. Walker, 
Max Wober and many others. 

7. Amphipoda. — As in the genuine Isopoda, the eyes of AsudU- 
poda are always sc&sllc, aud generally paired, and, in contra^ to 
crabs and lobsters, thesis two groups have only four pairs of mouth- 
organs fnstead of six, but seven pairs of trunk-legs instead of five. 
From the above-named Isopods the present ordeir is strongly differ- 
entiated by liaving heart and breatliing organs not in toe pleon. 
but in the peraeon, or middle body, the moroor loM simple branchial 
vesicles being attached to some or all of the last six pairs of trunk- 
legs. Normally the pleon carries six pairs of rivo-branched append- 
ages, of which the first throe are much articulated flexible swhnming 
feet, the last three few-jointed oomparatively indurated uropods. 
There are three tribes, Oammaridea, Cuprellidea, Hyperiidea, The 
middle one contains but two families, the cylindrical and often 
thread-like skeleton shrimps, Caprellidae, and toeir near cousins, 
the broad, flattened, so-callod whale-lice, Cyamidae. This tribe 
hiM the pleon dwindled into insignificanoc, whereas in the other two 
tribes it is powerfully developed. The Hyperiidea are disting.uithiad 
by having their maxilliixjds never more than three-jointed. In the 
companion tribes these appendages have normally seven joints, and 
always mom than three. The order thus sharply divided is united 
by an intimate interlacing of characters, and forms a compact whole 
at present defying intrusion from any other crustacean group. 
Since 1775, when J. C. Fabricius instituted the genus Gammarut 
for five sp^ies, of which only three were amphipods, while he loft 
five other amphipods in the genus Oniscus, from this total of eig^t 
science has developed the order, at first very slowly, but of late hf 
great leaps and bounds, so that now the Cammaridoa alone coiiq>r^ 
more than 1300 s^sfcics, distributed among some 300 genera and 39 
families. Tney burrow in the sands of every shore; they throng 
tlw wwds between tide-marks; they ascend all streams; they am 
found in deep weUs, in c.i veins, in lakes; in Arctic waters toy swarm 
in numbers beyond compulation; they find lodgings on crabs, on 
turtles, on wwd-grown buoys; they descend into dc^iths of the ocean 
down to hundreds or thousands of fathoms ; they are found in moun- 
tain streams as far above sea-level as some of their congeners live 
below it. The Talitridae, better known as sandhoppers, can foigo 
the briny shore and content themselves with the damp fefliage ol 
inland forests or casual humidity in the crater of an extinct volcano. 
Over the ocean surface, as well as at various depths, fldkt and swim 
innumerable Hyperiidea — the wonderful Phronima, glass-llke In its 
gla.9.sy barrel hollowed out of some Tunicate; the Cystisoma, 4 or 5 in. 
long, with its oye-covered head ; the Rhdbdosoma, like a toin rod 
of glass, with needle-like head and tail, large eyes, but limbs 
mouth-organs all in miniature, and the second antennae of male 
folding up like a carpenter's rule (fig. 4). On jelly-fishes are to be 
found species of Hyperia and their kindred, so fat and wholfeeme 
that they have been commended to shipwreck men in open boats 
as an easily procurabU^ resource against starvation. Many of the 
Amphipoda arc extremely voracious. Some of them are even 
cannibals. The Cyamida- afflict the giant whale by nibbling aWay 
its skin; the Chdura terebrans is destructive to submerged timber. 
But, on the other hand, they largely help to clear the asa and othit 
waters of refuse and carrion, aud fur fishes, seals and whales they are 
food desirable and often astoundingly copious. From the little 
flea-like species, scarcely a tenth of an inch long, up to the great and 
rare but cosmopolitan Eurythenes gryllus, Lichtenstein, and the 
still larger Alicella gtgantea, Chevreux, nearly Imlf a foot long, cap- 
tured by the prince of Monaco from a depth of 293O fatooms, not 
one of these ubiquitous, uncountable hordes has ever been accused 
of Bissailing man. For toe naturalist they have the recommendation 
toat many are easy to obtain, that most, apart from the very minute, 
are easy to handle, and that all, except as to toe fleeting colours, an 
easy to preserve, 

A nearly complete bibliography of the order down to 1888 will be 
found in the " Challenger*' Reports, vol. xxviii., and supplementary 
notices in Della Valle's Monograph of the Garnmofini (1893^*^0 scope 
of hia work, however, not covering the Hyperiidea and O^cephalidae 
of Bovallius (1889, 1890); but since these dates very nttmnrons 
additions to the literature have been made by Binila, Bonnier, 
Norman, Walker and others, especially the Crustacea of Norway, v 61 . 1 . 
{Amphipoda), Sara (1890-1895), demanding attention, nnd 
recent Amphipoda of the HirondeUe, Chevreux (1900), and Hypenidia 
of the Plankton-ExpediHon, Vosseler (1901;). (T. R. R. S.) 

MALAGA* a maritime province of southern Spain, one td 
the eight modem subdivisions of Andahista; botmded on the 
W. by Cadiz, N. by Seville and Cbrdova, £. by Gfluiaday and 
S.by the Meditematean Sea. Pop. (1900)* 511*989; aita* tSii 
sq* nw The nortbem half of Mataigti Mongs to the pM 
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Andalusian plain watered by the Guadalquivir, the southern Ls 
mountainous, and rises steeply from the coast. Of the numerous 
sierras maybe mentioned that of Alhama, separating the province 
from Granada, and at one point rising above 7000 ft, j its west- 
ward continuation in the Sierra de Abdalajis and the Axarquia 
between Antequera and Malaga; and not far from the Cadiz 
boundary the Sierras de Ronda^ de Mijas, de Tolox and Bermeja, 
converging and culminating in a summit of nearly 6500 ft. 
The rivers which rise in the watershed formed by all these ranges 
reach the sea after a .short and precipitous descent, and in rainy 
seasons are very liable to overflow their banks. In 1907 great 
lossof life and destruction of property were caused in this mimner. 
The principal river is the Guadalhorce, which rises in the Sierra de 
Alhama, and, after a westerly course past the vicinity of Ante- 
quera, bends southward through the' wild defile of Penarrubia 
and the beautiful ve^a or vale of Malaga, falling into the sea near 
that city. The only other considerable stream is the Guadiaro, 
which has the greater part of its course within the province 
and flows past Ronda. There is an extensive salt lagoon near 
the northern boundan'. The mountains are rich in minerals, 
lead, and (in the neighbourhood of Marbella) iron, being 
obtained in large quantities. I'here arc warm sulphurous springs 
and baths at Carratraca. Though the methods of agriculture 
are for the most part rude, the yield of wheat in good seasons is 
considerably in excess of the local demand; and large quantities 
of grapes and raisins, oranges and lemons, figs and almonds, 
are annually exported. The oil and wines of Malaga arc also 
highly esteemed and after 1870 the manufacture of beet and cane 
sugar developed into an important industry. In 1905 there were 
about 500 flour mills and 230 oil factories beside 95 stills and 100 
wine-presses in the province. Malaga has suffered severely 
from the agricultural depression prevalent throughout southern 
Spain, but its manufacturing industries tend to expand. The 
fisheries are important; a fleet of about 300 boats brings in 
r 8,000,000 lb annually, of which 25 % is exported. The internal 
communications are in many parts defective, owing to the 
broken nature of the surface; but the province is traversed from 
north to south by the Cordova-Malaga railway, which sends off 
branches from Bobadilla to Granada and Algeciras. A branch 
line along the coast from Malaga to V 61 ez Malaga was opened in 
1908. 

Malaga, the capital (pop. 130,109), Antequera (31,609^, V^lez 
Malaga (23,586), Ronda (20,995), Coin (12,326), and Alora (10,325), 
arc described in separate articles. Other towns with more than 
7000 inhabitants are Marbella (9629), K-stopona (9310), Archidona 
(8880) and Nerja (7112). The population of the province tends 
gradually to decrease, as many families emigrate to south America. 
Algeria and Hawaii. 

MALAGA, the capital of the province of Malaga, an episcopal 
see, and, next to Barcelona, the most important seaport of Spain, 
finely situated on the Mediterranean coast, at the southern base 
of the Axarquia hills and at the eastern extremity of the fertile 
vc^a (plain) of Malaga in 36° 43' N. and 4° 25' W, Pop. (1900), 
130,109, From the clearness of its sky, and the beautiful 
sweep of its bay, Malaga has sometimes been compared with 
Naples. The climate is one of the mildest and most equable in 
liurope, the mean annual temperature being 667° Fahr. The 
principal railway inland gives access through Bobadilla to all 
[larts of Spain, and a branch line along the coast to V^lez-Malaga 
was opened in 1908. Malaga lies principally on the left bank of a 
mountain torrent, the Guadalmedina (“ river of the city ”); the 
•streets near the sea are spacious and comparatively modem, 
but tho.se in the older part of the town, where the buildings are 
huddled around the ancient citadel, are narrow, winding and 
often dilapidated. Well-built suburbs have also spread on all 
sides into the rich and pleasant country which surrounds Malaga, 
and several acres of land reclaimed from the sea have been con- 
verted into u public park. There are various squares or plazas 
and public promenades ; of the former the most important are the 
Plaza de Kiego (containing the monument to General Jos^ Maria 
Ibrrijos, who, with forty-eight ^hers, was executed in Malaga 
on the iith of December 1831, for promoting an insurrection 
in favour of the constitution) and the Plaza de la Constitucion; 


adjoining the quays i.s the fine Paseo de la Alameda. The 
city has no public buildings of commanding architectural or 
historical importance. The cathedral, on the site of an ancient 
mosque, was begun about 1528; after its construction had 
been twice interrupted, it was completed to its present state 
in the i8th century, and is in consequence an obtrusive record 
of the degeneration of Spanish architecture. The woodwork of 
the choir, however, is worthy of attention. The church of El 
Cristo de la Victoria contains some relics of the siege of 1487. 
There are an English church and an English cemetery, which 
dates from 1830; up to that year all Protestants who died in 
Malaga were buried on the foreshore, where their bodies were 
frequently exposed by the action of wind and sea. Of the old 
Moorish arsenal only a single horse-shoe gateway remains, the 
rest of the site being chiefly occupied by an iron structure used 
as a market; the Alcazaba, or citadel, has almost disappeared. 
The castle of Gibralfaro, on a bold eminence to the north- 
east dates from the 13th century, and is still in fairly good 
preservation. 

During the 19th century so much silt accumulated in the har- 
bour that ves.sels were obliged to lie in the roads outside, and 
receive and discharge cargo by means of lighters ; but new harbour 
works were undertaken in 1880, and large ships can now again 
load or discharge at the quays, which are connected with the main 
railway system by a branch line. About 2150 ships of 1,750,000 
tons enter at Malaga every year. Iron, lead, wine, olive oil, 
almonds, fresh and dried fruit, palmetto hats and canary seed arc 
exported in largo quantities, while the imports include grain, 
codfish, fuel, chemicals, iron and steel, machinery, manures and 
staves for casks. Although trade was impeded during the early 
years of the 20th century by a succession of bad harvests and 
by the disastrous floods of September 1907, the number of indus- 
tries carried on in and near Malaga tends steadily to increase. 
There are large cotton mills, iron foundries, smelting works and 
engineering works. Pottery, mosaic, artificial stone and tiles 
are produced chiefly for the home market, though smaller 
quantities are sent abroad. There is a chromo-lithographic 
establishment, and the other industries include tanning, distilling 
and the manufacture of sugar, chocolate, soap, candles, artificial 
ice, chemical products, white lead and pianos. Foreign capital 
has played a prominent part in the development of Malaga; a 
French syndicate owns the gas-works, and the electric lighting 
of the streets is controlled by British and German companies. 

Malaga is .the MoAoKaof Strabo (iii. 156) and Ptolemy (ii. 4, 7) 
and the Malaca joederaiorum of Pliny (iii. 3). The place 
seems to have been of some importance even during the Cartha- 
ginian period ; under the Romans it became a municipium, and 
under the Visigoths an episcopal see. In 71 1 it passed into the 
possession of the Moors, and soon came to be regarded as one 
of the most important cities of Andalusia. It was attached to 
the caliphate of Cordova, but on the fall of the Omayyad dynasty 
it became for a short time the capital of an independent kingdom ; 
afterwards it was dependent on Granada. In 1487 it was taken 
and treated with great harshness by Ferdinand and Isabella 
after a protracted siege. In 1810 it was sacked by the French 
under General Sebastiani. The citizens of Malaga are noted 
for their opposition to the Madrid government; they took a 
prominent part in the movements against Esparterq (1843), 
against Queen Isabella (1868) and in favour of a republic (1873). 

MALAKAND PASS, a mountain pass in the North-West 
Province of India, connecting the British district of Peshawar 
with the Swat Valley. It is now a military post and the head- 
quarters of a political agency. It came into prominence for the 
first time in 1895 during the Chitral campaign, when 7000 
Pathans held it against Sir Robert Low’s advance, but were 
easily routed. After the campaign was over a fortified camp was 
formed on the Malakand to guard the road to Chitral. During 
the frontier risings of 1897 the Swatis made a determined attack 
on the Malakand, where 700 were killed, and on the adjacent 
post of Chakdara, where 2000 were killed. This was the 
origin of the Malakand Expedition ol the same year. (See 
Swat.) 
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MALALAS (of^Malelas) (Syriac for “ orator JOHN (c. 491- 
578), Byzantine chronicler, was bom at Antioch. He wrote a 
Xpovoypa^ia in i8‘ books, the beginning and the end of which 
are lost. In its present state it begins with the mythical history 
of Egypt and ends with the expedition to Africa under Marcianus, 
the nephew of Justinian. Except for the history of Justinian 
and 1^ immediate predecessors, it possesses little historical 
value ; it is written without any idea of proportion and contains 
astonishing blunders. The writer is a supporter of Church and 
State, an upholder of monarchical principles. The work is rather 
a chronicle written round Antioch, which he regarded as the 
centre of the world, and (in the later books) round Constanti- 
nople. It is, however, important as the first specimen of a 
chronicle written not for the learned but for the instruction of 
the monks and the common people, in the language of the vulgar, 
with an admixture of Latin and Oriental words. It obtained 
great popularity, and was cortscicntiously exploited by various 
writers until the iith century, being translated even into the 
Slavonic languages. It is preserved in an abridged form in a 
single MS. now at Oxford. 

For the authorities consulted by Malalas, the influence of his 
work on Slavonic and Oriental literature, the state of the text, the 
onginal form and extent of the work, the date of its composition, 
the relation of the concluding part to the whole, and the literature 
of the Rubfect, st'C C. Krumbacher’s Geschichte det byzantinischen 
Litieratur (i 897 )* See also the editio princeps, by E. Chilmead 
(Oxford, 1691), containing an essay by Humphrey Hody and 
Bentley b well-known letter to Mill; other editions in the Bonn 
Corpus scriptorum hist, byz., by L. Dindorf {1831), and in J. P. 
Mi^e Patrologia graeva, xcvii. 

MALAN, SOLOMON CAESAR (1812-1894), British divine 
and orientalist, was by birth a Swiss descended from an exiled 
French family, and was born at Geneva on the 22nd of April 
1812, where his father, Dr Henry Abraham Caesar Malan 
(1787-1864), enjoyed a great reputation as a Prote.stant divine. 
From his earliest youth he manifested a remarkable faculty for 
the study of languages, and when he came to Scotland as tutor 
in the marquis of Tweeddale’s family at the age of 18 he had 
already made progress in Sanskrit, Arabic and Hebrew. In 1833 
he matriculated at St Edmund Hall, Oxford ; and English being 
almost an unknown tongue to him, he petitioned the examiners 
to allow him to do his paper work of the examination in French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Latin or Greek, rather than in English. 
But his request was not granted. After gaining the Boden and 
the Pusey and Ellerton scholarships, he graduated 2nd class in 
Lit. hum. in 1837. He then proceeded to India as classical 
lecturer at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, to which post he added 
the duties of secretary to the Bengal branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society; and although compelled by illness to return in 1840, 
laid the foundation of a knowledge of Tibetan and Chinese. 
After serving various curacies, he was presented in 1845 ^ 
living of Broad Windsor, Dorset, which he held until 1886. 
During this entire period he continued to augment his linguistic 
knowledge, which he carried so far as to be able to preach in that 
most difficult language, Georgian, on a visit which he paid to 
Nineveh in 1872. His translations from the Armenian, Georgian 
and Coptic were numerous. Reapplied his Chinese leammg to 
the determination of important points connected with Chinese 
religion, and published a vast number of parallel passages^ illus- 
trative of the Book of Proverbs. In 1880 the university of 
Edinburgh conferred upon him the honorary degree 
No modem scholar, perhaps, has so nearly approached the 
linguistic omniscience of Mezzofanti; but, like Mezzofanti, Dr 
Malan was more of a linguist than a critic. He made himself con- 
spicuous by the veliemence of his opposition to Westcott ^d 
Holt’s text of the New Testament, and to the transliteration 
of Oriental languages, on neither of which points did he m general 
obtain the suffrages of scholars. His extensive and valuable 
library, some special collections excepted, was presented by him 
in his lifetime to the Indian Institute at Oxford. He died at 
Bournemouth on the 25th of November 1894. His life has been 

written by his son. ^ j r 

malar, a lake of Sweden, extending 73 m. westward from 
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Stockholm, which lies at its junction with the Saltajd, an arm of 
the Baltic Sea. The height of the lake is normally only from 1 1 in. 
to 2 ft. above sea-level, and its outflow is sometimes revers^. 
The area is 449 sq. m. The bottom consists of a series of bas ins 
separate by ridges from which rise numerous ialands. The 
deepest sounding is 210 ft. The outline is very irregular, Hie 
mean breadth being about 15 m., but an wrm extends iwrthward 
for 30 m. nearly to the city of Upsala with many ramifications. 
The area of the drainage basin is 8789 sq. m., of which 1x24 
are occupied by l^es. The navigable connexions with the lake 
are — (i) with lake Hjelmor to the south-west by the Arboga 
river and the Hjelmar canal ; and by the Eskilstuna river and 
the Thorshalla canal; (2) witli the Baltic southward through 
the Sddertelge canal, the route followed by the Gdta canal 
steamers; (3) with the Baltic by two channels at Stoc^cholm. 
The more important towns, besides Stockholm, are Vester&s on 
the north, Sodertelge and Eskilstuna near the south shore. 
The lake offers a field for recreation fully appreciated by the 
inhabitants of the capital, and many of those whose business 
lies at Stockholm have their residences on the shores of M&l^. 
On Drottningholm (Queen’s Island, named from Catherine, wife 
of John III.) is a palace with a fine park and formal gardens. 
John III. built a palace at the close of the i6th century, but the 
existing building, by Nicodemus Tessin asid his son Nicodmus, 
dates from the second half of the 17th century. At Mariefr^ 
on the south shore there is the castle of Gripsholm (1537)# built 
by Gustavus Vasa, a picturesque erection with four towers, 
richly adorned within, and containing a large collection of 
portraits. Strengnas, on the same shore, became an episcopal 
see in 1291, when the fine cathedral, much altered since, was 
consecrated. In the episcopal palace, a building of’ the 15th 
century now used as a school, Gustavus Vasa was elected to the 
throne of Sweden in 1523. On the northward arm of the lake 
is the palace of Rosenberg, used as a school of gunnery, in a well 
wooded park. On a branch of the same arm is Sigtuna, a village 
whose ruined churches are a memorial of its rank among the 
principal towns of Sweden after its foundation in the nth cen- 
tury. Remains prove that on Bjorko, an island in the eastern 
part of the lake, there was a large settlement of earliej importance 
than Sigtuna. Here a cross commemorates the preaching of 
Christianity by St Ansgar in 829. Finally, on the northern arm 
about 10 m. south of Upsala, there is the ch&teau of Skokloater, 
occupying the site of a monastery, and presented by Gustavus 
Adolphus to Marshal Herman Wrangel, whose son Charles 
Gustavus Wrangel stored it with a remarkable collection of 
trophies from Germany, taken during the^ Thirty Years’ War; 
including a library, an armoury, and a great accumulation of 
curios. 

MALARIA, an Italian colloquial word (from mala, bad, 
and aria, air), introduced into English medical literature by 
Macculloch (1827) as a substitute for the more restricted terms 
“ marsh miasm ” or “ paludal poison.” It is generally applied to 
the definite unhealthy condition of body known by a variety of 
names, such as ague, intermittent (and remittent) fever, marsh 
fever, jungle fever, hill fever, ” fever of the country ” and “ fever 
and ague.” A single paroxysm of simple ague may come upon 
the patient in the midst of good health or it may be preceded 
by some malaise. The ague-fit begins with chills proceeding as if 
from the lower part of the back, and gradually extending until 
the coldness overtakes the whole body. Tremors of the muscles 
more or less violent, accompany tlie cold sensations, beginning 
with the muscles of the lower jaw (chattering of the teeth), and 
extending to the extremities and trunk. The expression has 
meanwhile chmiged : the face is pale or livid ; there are dark rings 
under the eyes; the features are pinched and sharp, and the 
whole skin shrunken; the fingers are dead white, the nails 

blue. . . * 

All those symptoms are referable to spasmodic constriction of 
the small surface arteries, the pulse at the wrist being itjwU 
small, hard and quick. In the interior organs there are indica- 
tions of a compensating accumulation of Mood, such as swfflHng 
of the snleen. engorgement (very rarely rupture) of the hea 4 , 
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with a iMling <rf oppression m the chest, and a copious flow of 
dear and wate^ urine from the (x)ngesiecl kidneys. The body 
temperature will have risen suddenly from the normal to 103° or 
higtwr. This first or cold stage of the paroxysm varies much in 
length; in temperate climates it lasts from one to two hours, 
while in tropical and subtropical countries it may be shortened. 
It is followed by the sta^ of dry heat, which will be prolonged in 
proportion as the previous stage is curtailed. The feeling of 
heat is at first an internal one, but it spreads outwards to the 
surface and to the extremities ; the skin becomes warm and red, 
but remains dry ; the pulse becomes softer and more full, but 
still quick ; and the throbbings occur in exposed arteries, such as 
the temporal. The spleen continues to enlarge ; the urine is now 
scanty and high-coloured ; the body temperature is high, but the 
highest temperatures occur during the chill; there is consider- 
able thirst ; and there is the usual intellectual unfitness, and it 
may be confusion, of the feverish state. This period of dry heat, 
having lasted three or four hours or longer, comes to an end in 
perspiration, at first a mere moistness of the skin, passing into 
sweating that may be profuse and even drenching. Sleep may 
overtake the patient in the midst ol the sweating stage, and he 
awakes, not without some feeling of what he has passed through, 
but on the whole well, with the temperature fallen almost or 
altogether to the normal, or it may l'»e even l^elow the normal; 
the pulse moderate and full; the spleen again of its ordinarv" size; 
the urine that is passed after the paroxysm deposits a thick 
brick-red sediment of urates. The three stages together will 
probably have lasted six to twelve hours. The paroxysm is 
followed by a definite interval in which there is not only no 
fever, but even a fair degree of bodily comfort and fitne.ss ; this 
is the intermis.«iion of tl^ fever. Another paroxysm begins at 
or near the same hour next day (quotidian ague), which results 
from a double tertian infection, or the interval may be forty- 
eight hours (tertian ague), or seventy-two hours (quartan 
ague). It Is the general rule, with frequent exceptions, that rhe 
quotidian paroxysm comes on in the morning, the tertian about 
noon, and the quartan in the afternoon. Another rule is that 
the quartan has tlie longest cold stage, while its paroxysm is 
shortest as whole ; the quotidian has the shortest cold stage and 
n long hot stage, while its paroxysm is longest as a whole. The 
point common to the various forms of ague is that the 
paroxysm cea-^es about midnight or early morning. Quotidian 
intermittent is on the whole more common than tertian in 
hot countries; elsewhere the tertian is the usual type, and 
quartan is only occasional. 

If the first paroxysm should not cease within tlie twenty-four 
hours, the fever is not reckoned as an intermittent, but as a 
remittent. 

Remtitdnt is a not unusual form of the malarial procesB in tropical 
and subtropical cvjuntries, ami in some localities or in some seasons 
it is more common than intermititmt. It may be said to arise out 
of that type of intermittcnl in which the cold stage is shortened while 
the hot stage tend.H to be prolonged. A cerUiin abatement or re- 
mission of the fever takes place, witli or without sweating, but 
liere is no true intermission or interval of absolute apyrexia. The 
perio<lkity shows itscll in the loriu of an oxaccibation of the still 
continuing fex'er, and that exacerbation may take place twenty- 
four hours after the first onset, or the interval may bo only half 
that period, or it may be double, A fever that is to be remittent 
will usually declare ilself from the outset : it begins witli chills, but 
wiUiout tfie shivering and shaking fit of the iiilcrmitteni; tlie hot 
stage soon follow.s, presenting the .same characters as the prolonged 
hot stage of the quotidian, with the fr^uent addition of bilious 
symptoms, and it may be even of jaundice and of tenderness over 
the stomach and liver. Towards morning the fever abates; tlie 

ulsc falls in frequency, but docs not come down to the normal; 

eadache and aching in tlie loins and limbs become less, but do not 
cease altogether; the body tempera tuir falls, but does not touch the 
level of apyrexia. The remission or abatement lasts genendiy 
tiiroughout the morning ; and about noon there is an exacerbation, 
sddom ushered in by chills, which continues till the early mom^ 
following, when it remits or abates as before, A patient with 
remittent may get well in a week under treatment, but the fever 
may go on for several weeks; the return to health is often announced 
by the fever assuming the interm^ent type, or, in other words, by 
the remissions touching the level 01 absolute apyrexia. Remittent 
fevers {as well as intermittents) vary considerably in intensity; 
some cases are intense from the outset, or pemidorus, with aggrava- 


tion of oil the s3rmptoms— leading to stupor, delirium, ooilapse, 
intense jaundice, blood in the stc^, blocra and albumen in the 
urine, and, it may be, suppression of urine followed by convulsions. 
The severe forms of intermittent are most apt to occur in the very 
young, or in the aged, or in debilitated person.s generally. Milder 
cases of malarial fever are apt to become dangerous from the 
complications of dyscnteiy, bronchitis or pneumonia. Severe 
remittents (pernicious or bilious remittents) approximate to the 
type of yellow fever (<7.^.), which is conventiemafly limited to epi- 
demic outbreaks in western longitudes and on the we.st coast of 
Africa. 

Of the mortality due to malarial disease a small part 
only is referable to the direct attack of intermittent, and chiefly 
to the fever in its pernicious form. Remittent fever is much 
more fatal in its direct attack. But probably the greater 
part of the enormous total of deaths set down to malaria is 
due to the malarial cachexia. The dwellers in a malarious 
region like the Terai (at the foot of the Himalayas) are miserable, 
listless and ugly, with large heads and particularly prominent 
cars, flat noses, tumid bellies, slender limbs and sallow com- 
plexioas; the children are impregnated with malaria from 
their birth, ajid their growth is attended with aberrations 
from the normal which practically amount to the disease of 
rickets. The malarial cachexia that follows definite attacks 
of ague consists in a state of ill-defined suffering, associated 
with a sallow skin, enlarged spleen and liver, and scimetimes 
with dropsy. 

Causation , — From the time of Hippocrates onwards the 
malarial or periodical fevers have engaged the attention of 
innumerable observers, who have suggested various theories 
of causation, and have sometimes anticipated- - vaguely, 
indeed, but with surj^rising accuracy — the results of modem 
research; but the true nature of the disease remained in doubt 
until the closing years of the 19th century. It has now been 
demonstrated by a series of accurate investigations, contributed 
by many workers, that malaria is caused by a microscopic 
parasite in the blood, into which it is introduced by the bites 
of certain species of mosquito. (See Parasitic Diseases 
and Mosquitoes.) 

The successive steps by which the present position has been 
reached form an interesting chapter in the history of scientific 
progress. The first substantial link in the actual 
chain of discovery was contributed in 1880 by 
Laveran, a French army surgeon serving in Algeria. 

On the 6th of November in that year he plainly saw the living 
parasite.s under the microscope in the blood of a malarial patient, 
and he sliortly afterwards communicated his observations to the 
Paris Academic de M^decine. They were confirmed, but met with 
little acceptance in the scientific world, which was preoccupied 
with the claims of a subsequently discredited Bacillus malariae. 
In 1885 the Italian pathologists came round to Laveran’s views, 
and began to work out the life-history of his parasites. The 
subject has a special interest for Italy, which is devastated by 
malaria, and Italian science has contributed materially to 
the solution of the problem. The labours of Golgi, Marchiafava, 
Celli and others established the nature of the parasite and 
its behaviour in the blood; they proved the fact, guessed by 
Rasori so far back as 1846, that the periodical febrile paroxysm 
corresponds with the development of the organisms; and they 
showed that the different forms of malarial fever have their 
distinct parasites, and consequently fall into distinct groups, 
defined on an etiological as well as a clinical basis— namely, 
tlie mild or spring group, which includes tertian and quartan 
ague, and the malignant or “ aestivo-autumnal ” group, which 
includes a tertian or a semi-tertian and the true quotidian 
type. Three distinct parasites, corresponding with the tertian, 
quartan and malignant types of fever, have been described 
by Italian observers, and the classification is generally accepted; 
intermediate types are ascribed to mixed and multiple infections. 
So far, however, only half the problem, and from the practical 
point of view the less important half, had been solved. Th« 
origin of the parasite and its mode of introduction into 
the blood remained to be discovered. An old popular belief 
current in different countries, and derived from common 





obsennaiion, ooimected mosquitoes with mahuria^iand from time 
to time this tlii^ry found support in more scientific quarters 
on .general grounds, but it kicked demonstration ai>d attracted 
little attention. In 1894, however, Sir Patrick Manson, arguing 
with greater precision by analogy from his own discovery of 
the cause of filariasis and the part played by mosquitoes, 
suggested that the malarial parasite had a similar intermediate 
host outside the human body, and that a suctorial insect^ 
which would probably be found to be a particular mosquito, 
was required for its development. Following up this line 
of invffitigation. Major Ronald Ross in 1895 found that if a 
mosquito suckod blood containing tlic parasites they soon 
began to throw out ftagellae, which broke away and became 
free; and in 1897 hedisixiver^ peculiar pigmented cells, which 
afterwards turned out to be the parasites of aestivo-autumnal 
malaria in an early stage of development, within the stomach- 
wall of mosquitoes which had been fed on malarial blood. 
He further found that only mosquiU^cs of tlie genus Anopheles 
had these cells, and that they did not get them when fed on 
healthy blood. 1‘hcn, turning his attention to the malaria 
of birds, he worked out tlie life-history of tlie.se cells within 
the body of the mosquito. “ He saw that they increased in 
size, divided, and became full of filiform spores, then ruptured 
and poured out their multitudinous progeny into the body- 
cavity of their insect host. Finally, he saw the spores accumu- 
late within the cells of the salivary glands, and discovered 
that tliey actually passed down the salivary ducts and along 
the grooved hypopharynx into the seat of puncture, thus 
causing infection in a fresh vertebrate host ” (Sambon). To 
apply these discoveries to the malaria of man was an obvious 
step. In working out the details the Italian school have again 
tdeen a prominent part. 

Thus we get a complete scientific demonstration of the 
causation of malaria in three stages : (i) the discovery of the 
parasite by Laveran; (2) its life-history in the human host and 
connexion with the fever demonstrated by the Italian observers; 
(3) its life-history in the alternate host, and the identification 
of the latter with a particular spe('ies of mosquito by Ross 
and Manson. The conclusions derived from the. microscopical 
laboratory were confirmed by actual experiment. In 1898 
it was conclusively shown in Italy that if a mosquito 
Bxperimcat, the Anopheles variety biles a person suffering 
from malaria, and is kept long enough for the parasite to develop 
in the salivar}' gland, and is then idlowed to bite a healthy 
person, the latter will in due time develop malaria. The con- 
verse proposition, that persons efficiently protected from 
mosquito bites escape malaria, has been made the subject of 
several remarkable experiments. One of the most interesting 
was carried out in 1900 for the Ixindon School of Tropical 
Medicine by Dr Sambon and Dr Low, who went to reside in 
one of the most malarious districts in the Roman Campagna 
during the most dangerous season. Together with Signor 
Terzi and two Italian servants, they lived from the beginning 
of July until the 19th of October in a specially protected hut, 
erected near Ostia. The sole precaution taken was to conto 
themselves between sunset and sunrise to their mosquito- 
proof dwelling. Adi escaped malaria, which was rife in the 
immediate n^bourhood. Mosquitoes caught by the experi- 
menters, and sent to London, produced malaria in persons 
who submitted themselves to the bites of these insects at the 
London School of Tropical Medicine. Experiments in pro- 
tection on a larger scale, md under more ordinary conditions, 
have been carried out with equal success by R'ofessor CeDi 
and other Italian authorities. The first of the.se was in 1809, 
and the subjects were the railwaymen employed on certain 
lines running through highly malarious districts. Of 24 pro- 
tected persons, all escaped but four, and these bad to be out 
at night or otherwise neglected precautions; of 38 unprotected 
persons, all contmeted malaria except two, who had apparently 
acquired immunity. In 1900 further experiments gave still 
better results. Of 5a protected persons on one line, all escaped 
except two, who were careless; of 5a protected on another 


Una, all escaped; while of 51 u]:^)n>tected person{f^ living^ in 
alternate houses, ail suffered except seven.^ Out of a totd of 
207 persons protected in these railway experiments, 197 escaped* 
In two peasants’ cottages in the Canipagna, piiojtected with 
wire netting by Professor CeUi, all the inmates — 10 in nqmber 
— escaped, while the neighbours suffered severely; and thm 
out of four persons Uving in a third hut, from which protection 
was removed owing to the indifferei^e of the inmates, con- 
tracted malaria. In the malarious islet of Asmara 4 puod 
of stagnant water was treated with petroleum and all windows 
were protected with gauze. The result was that this houses 
were free from mosquitoes and no malaria occurred throughout 
the entire season, though there had been 40 cases in the pre- 
vious year. Eight Red Cross ambulances, each with p doctor 
and attendant, were sent into the most malarious parts of the 
Campagna in 1900. By Uving in protected bouses and wearing 
gloves and veils at night all the staff escaped ma^ia except 
one or two attendants. These and other experiments, oe- 
scribed by Dr Manson in the Practitioner for March 1900, con- 
firming the laboratory evidence as they do, leave no doubt 
whatever of the correctness of the mosquito-parasitic theory 
of malaria. 

It is po.ssible, though not probable, that malaria may also 
be contracted in some other way tlian by mosquito bite, but 
there are no well-authenticated facts which require £my pther 
theory for their explanation. The alleged occurrence of the 
disease in localities free from mosquitoes or without their 
agency Is not well attested; its absence from other localities 
where they abound is accounted for by their being of an innocent 
species, or — as in England — free from the parasite. The old 
theory of paludism or of a noxious miasma exhaled from the 
ground is no longer necessary. The broad facts on which it is 
based are sufficiently accounted for by the Imbits of mosquitoes. 
]<"or instance, the swampy character of malarial areas is explained 
by their breeding in stagnant water ; the effect of^ drainage, 
and the general immunity of high-lying, dry localities, by the 
lack of breeding facilities; the da^er of the night air, by their 
nocturnal habits; the comparative immunity of the upper 
storeys of houses, by the fact that they fly low ; the confinement 
of malaria to well-marked areas and the diminution of danger 
witli distance, by their Imbit of clinging to the breedm^-grounus 
and not flying far. Similarly, the subsidence of malaria during 
cold weather and its seasonal prevalence find adequate 
explanation in the conditions governing insect life. At the 
same time it should be remembered that many points await 
elucidation, and it is unwise to assume conclusions in advance 
of tlic evidence. 

With regard to the parasites, which are the actual cause 
of malaria in man, an account of them is given under the beading 
of Parasitic: Diseases, and little need be said about 
them here. They belong to the group of Protozoa, 
and, as already explain^, have a double cycle of existence : 
(i) a sexual cycle in the body of the mosquito, (2) an asexual 
cycle in the blood of human beings. They occupy and desti^ 
the red corpuscles, converting the haemoglobin into meteuifn; 
they multiply in the blood by sporulation, and produce acces- 
sions of fever by the liberation of a toxin at the time of sporula- 
tion (Ross). The number in the blood in an acute attack is 
reckoned by Ross to be not less than 250 millions. A more 
gener^ and practical interest attaches to • the insects w.hich 
act as their intermediate hosts. These mosquitoes or gnats— 
the terms are synonymous — belong to the family Culi^idae 
and the genus Anopheles, which was first clashed bjy Meigen 
in 1818. It has a wide geographical distribution, bei®\g foi^d 
in Europe (including England), Asia Minor, Bur;na, Straits 
Settlements, Java, China, Formosa, Egypt ; west, south 
and Central Africa; Australia, South America, West Indies, 
United States and Canada, but is generally confined to local 
centres in those countries. About &ty spacies are recognized 
at present. It is believed that all of them may serve as Jiosts 
of the parasite. Hie species best, l^nown in connexion with 
malaria are A, maqdipwnis (Europe America), A* funestus, 
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and A. cas/ales (Africa). In colour Anopheles is usually brownish 
or slaty, but sometimes buff, and the thorax frequently has 
a dark stripe on each side. The wings in nearly all species 
have a dappled or speckled appearance, owing to the occurrence 
of blotches on the front margin and to the arrangement of 
the scales covering the veins in alternating light and dark 
patches (Austen). The genus with which Anopheles is most 
likely to be confounded is Culex^ which [s the commonest of 
all mosquitoes, has a world-wide distribution, and is generally 
a greedy blood-sucker. A distinctive feature is the position 
{issumed in resting; Culex has a humpbacked attitude, while 
in Anopheles the proboscis, head and body are in a straight 
line, and in many species inclined at an angle to the wall, the 
tail sticking outwards. In the female of Culex the palpi are 
much shorter than the proboscis; in Anopheles they are of the 
same length. The wings in Culex have not the same dappled 
appearance. Anopheltr is also a more slender insect, with a 
smaller head, narrower body and thinner legs. There are 
further differencis in the other stages of life. Mosquitoes 
go through four phases : (i) ovum, (2) larva, (3) nympha, (4) 
complete insect. The ova of Anopheles are tiny black rod- 
shaped objects, which are depo.sited on the water of natural 
puddles, ponds, or slow'ly moving streams, by preference those 
which are well supplied with vegetation; they float, singly 
or attached to other objects or clustered together in patterns. 
They can live in brackish and even in sea water. The larva 
has no breathing-tube, and floats horizontally at the .surface, 
except when feeding ; it does not frequent sewage or foul water. 
The ova of Culex, on the other hand, are deposited in anv 
stagnant water, including cesspools, drains, cisterns, or water 
collected in any vessel; they float in boat-shaped masses on 
the surface. The larva has a breathing-tube, and floats head 
downwards; when disturbed it wriggles to the bottom ((!hristy). 
Some observers maintain that Anopheles does not “ .sing/' 
like the common mosquito, and its bite is much less irritating. 
Only the females suck blood ; the act Is believed to be neces- 
sary for fertilization and reproduction. Anopheles rarely bites 
by day, and then only in dark places. In the daytime “ the 
gorged females rest motionless on the walls and ceilings of 
rooms, choosing always the darkest situations for this purpose *’ 
(Austen). In temperate climates the impregnated females 
hibernate during the winter in houses, cellars, stables, xhv 
trunks of trees, &c., coming out to lay their eggs in the spring. 
The four phases are passed in thirty days in a fuvourabl* 
season, and conse{|uently there are ordinarily four or live 
generations from April to September (Cell!). 

The most important question raised by the mosquito- 
parasitic theory of malaria is that of prevention. This ma>’ 
be considered under two heads: (i) individual prophylaxis; 
(2) administrative prevention on a large scale. 

(i) In the first place, common sense suggests the avoidance, 
in malarious countries, of unhealthy situations, and particu- 
larly the neighbourhood of stagnant water. Among 
pSyiMxit elements of unhealthiness is next to be rcc’koned 
the proximity of native villages, the inhabitants 
of which are infected. In the tropics “ no European house 
should be located nearer to a native village than half a mile ” 
(Manson), and, since children are almost universally infected, 
“ the presence of young natives in the house should be abso- 
lutely interdicted ” (Manson). When unhealthy situations 
cannot be avoided, they may be rendered more healthy by 
destroying the breeding-grounds of mosquitoes in the neigh- 
bourhood. All puddles and collections of water should be 
filled in. or drained; as a temporary expedient they may be 
treated with petroleum, which prevents the development 
of the larvae. When a place cannot he kept free from mos- 
quitoes the house may he ^ protected, as in the experiments in 
Italy, by wire gauze at the doors and windows. The arrange- 
ment used for the entrance is a wire cage with double doors. 
Failing such protection mosquito curtains should be used. 
Mosquitoes in the house maytrbe destroyed by the fumes of 
Iniming sulphur or tobacco smoke. According to the experi- 


ments of Cell! and Casagrandi, these are the most effective 
culicides ; when used in sufficient quantity they kill mosquitoes 
in one minute. The same authorities recommend a powder, 
composed of larvicide (an aniline substance), chrysanthemum 
flowers, and valerian root, to be burnt in bedrooms. Anoint- 
ing the skin with strong-smelling substances is of little use 
in the open air, but more effective in the house; turpentine 
appears to be the best. Exposure at night should be avoided. 
All these prophylactic measures are directed against mos- 
quitoes. There remains the question of protection against 
the parasite. Chills are recognized as predisposing both to 
primary infection and to relapses, and malnutrition is also 
believed to increase susceptibility; both should therefore be 
avoided. Then a certain amount of immunity may be acquired 
by the systematic u.se of quinine. Manson recommends five 
to ten grains once or twice a week; Ross recommends the same 
quantity every day before breakfast. There is some evidence 
that arsenic has a prophylactic effect. An experiment made 
on the railway staff at Bovino, a highly malarious district 
on the Adriatic, gave a striking result. The number of persons 
was 78. and they were divided into two equal groups of 39 each. 
One group was treated with arsenic, and of these 36 escaped 
altogether, while three had mild attacks; the remaining 39, 
who were not treated, all had fever. In a more extended 
experiment on 657 railway-men 402 escaped. This was in 
1889; but in spite of the encouraging results the use of arsenit' 
does not appear to have made any further progress. Experi- 
ments in immunizing by sero-thcrapeutic methods have not 
as yet met with success. 

(2) Much attention has been directed in scientific circles 
to the possibility of “ stamping out ” epidemic malaria b\ 
administrative measures. The problem is one Admiaia^ 
of great practical importance, especially to the tntive 
British Empire. There are no data for estimating 
the damage inflicted by malaria in the British colonies, 
It is, indeed, quite incalculable. In Italy the annual mor- 
tality from this cause averages 15,000, which is estimated 
to represent two million cases of sickness and u consequent 
loss of several million francs. In British tropical possessions 
the bill is incomparably heavier. 1'here is not only the 
heav}^ toll in life and health exacted from Europeans, but 
the virtual closing of enormous tracts of productive ('ountr>' 
which would otherwise afford scope for British enterprise. 
The “ deadly ” climates, to which so much dread attaches, 
generally mean malaria, and the mastery of this disease would 
be equivalent to the addition of vast and valuable areas to 
the empire. The problem, therefore, is eminently one for tlic 
statesman and udministiator. A solution may be sought 
in several directions, suggested by the facts already explained. 
The existence of the parasite is maintained by a vicious inter- 
change between its alternate hosts, mosquitoes and man, 
ca<’h infecting the other. If the cycle be broken at any point 
the parasite must die out, assuming that it has no other origin 
or mode of existence. The most effective step would obviously 
be the extermination of the Anopheles mosquito. A great 
deal may be done towards this end by suppressing their breed- 
ing-places, which means the drying of the ^^ound. It is a 
question for the engineer, and may require different method.s 
in different circumstances. Put comprehensively, it involves 
the control of the subsoil and surface waters by drainage, 
the regulation of rfvers and floods, suitable agriculture, the 
clearing of forests or jungles, which tend to increase the rainfall 
and keep the ground swampy. 

The city of Rome is an example of what can be done b}’ 
drainage; situated in the midst of makria, it is itself quite 
healthy. Recent reports also show us how much may be 
done in infected districts. At Ifmailia malaria was reduced 
from 1551 cases in 1902 to 37 cases in 1905. The cost of opera- 
tions amounted to an initial expenditure of 6*25 francs, and 
an annua) expenditure of about 2-3 francs per head of the 
population. “ The results are due to mosquito reduction 
together with cinchonization.” The following is a tabulated 
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list of the cases. The population of Tsmailia is about 6000, 


Year. ..... 

1900 , 1901 

1902 ' 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Cases of Malaria . . 

2230 ; 1990 

1548 

214 

90 

37 “ 


Klang and Port Swcttenham are contiguous towns in the 
Federated Malay States, having a population of 4000 and a 
rainfall of 100 in. a year. At Klang the expenditure has been 
£3100, with an annual expenditure of £270, devoted to clearing 
and draining 332 acres. At Port Swettenham £7000, with 
an annual upkeep of £240, has been devoted to treating no 
acres. In Hong - Kong similar measures were carried out, 
with the result that the hospital admissions for malaria dimin- 
ished from I2()4 in 1901, the year when operations were begun, 
to 41C) in 1905. 

Klang and Port Swettenham. 


! Year 

1900 1 

T901 ‘ 

T902 

1 

1904 

Cases of Malaria . . 

510 

(»io 

199 

(yt) 



A systematic campaign for tlie destruction of breeding- 
places has been inaugurated in the British West African colonies, 
with encouraging results. The planting of eucalyptus trees 
is out of favour at pre.sent, but it appears to have been successful 
in Portugal, not from any prophylactic virtues in the plant, 
but through the great absorption of moisture by its deep roots, 
which tends to dry the subsoil. Treating the breeding-ponds 
with petroleum or similar preparations seems to be hardly 
applicable on a large scale, and in any case can only be a tempo- 
rary expedient. H. Ziemann advocates the destruction of 
mosquito larvae by the growing of such plants as the water- 
pest {Anacharis alsinatrum), which covers the surface of the 
water and suffocates larvae and nymphae. Short of suppress- 
ing mosquitoes, the parasitic cycle may theoretically be broken 
by preventing them from giving the infection to man or taking 
it from him. The means of accomplishing the former have 
been already pointed out, but they arc obviously difficult 
to carry out on a large scale, particularly in native communities. 
It is one thing to protect individuals from mosquito bites, 
another to prevent the propagation of the parasite in a whole 
community. Perhaps the converse is more feasible in some 
circumstances— that is to say, preventing mosquitoes from 
having access to malarial persons, and so propagating the 
parasite in themselves. It could carried out where the 
mfected persons are few, by i.solating and protecting them, 
but not where many are infected, as in native villages. Koch 
has suggested that the disinfection of malarial persons by 
quinine would have the desired effect, but other authorities 
of greater experience do not consider it practicable. In spite 
of the difficulties, however, there is no doubt that a great 
deal can be done to reduce, if not stomp out, malaria by the 
methods indicated, which should be applied according to 
circumstances. An encouraging example is afforded by the 
remarkable fact that malaria, which was once rife in certain 
districts of England, has now died out, although the AfwpMes 
maculipennis mosquito still exists there. The parasitic cycle 
has been broken, and the insect is no longer infected. The 
suggested causes arc (i) reduction of insects by drainage, (2) 
reduced population, (3) the use of quinine. Sir Patrick Manson 
has .suggested that the problem of stamping out malaria may 
be assisted by the discovery of some at present unkno^ factors. 
He has pointed out that certain areas and certain islands are 
entirely free from' .the disea.se, while neighbouring areiis and 
islands are deva.stated. This immunity is apparently not 
due to the absence of favourable conditions, but rather to the 
presence of some inimical factor which prevents the develop- 
ment of the parasite. If this factor could be discovered it 
might be applied to the suppression of the disease in malarious 
localities. 

i Drainage works b^n. ^ ^ 

® Nearly all were relapses of previous infection. 


A few other points may be noted. The pathological changes 
in malaria are due to the deposition of melanin and the detrittis 
of red corpuscles and haemoglobin, and to the congregation of 
parasites in certain sites (Ross). In chronic cases &e eventual 
effects are anaemia, melanosis, enlargement of the spleen and 
liver, and general cachexia. Apparently the parasites may 
remain quiescent in the blood for years and may cause relapses 
by fresh sporulation. Recent discoveries have done httle 
or nothing for treatment. Quinine still remains the one 
specific. In serious cases it should not be given in solid form, 
but in solution by the stomach, rectum, or — better — hypo- 
dermically (Manson). According to Ross, it should be given 
promptly, in sufficient doses (up to ^ grains), and should be 
continued for months. Euquinine is by some preferred to 
quinine, but it is more expensive. Nucleogen and Aristochin 
have also been recommended instead of quinine. The nature 
of immunity is not known. Some persons arc naturally abso- 
lutely immune (Celli), but this is rare ; immunity is also some - 
times acquired by infection, but as a rule persons once infected 
are more predisposed than others. Races inhabiting malarious 
districts acquire a certain degree of resistance, no doubt through 
natural selection. Children are much more susceptible than 
adults. 

Malaria in the Lower Vertebrates, — Birds are subject to 
malaria, which is caused by blood parasites akin to those in 
man and having a similar life-hi.stoiy. Two species, affecting 
different kinds of birds, have been identified. Their alternate 
hosts arc mosquitoes of the Ctdex genus. Oxen, sheep, dogs, 
monkeys, bats, and probably horses also suffer from similar 
parasitic diseases. In the case of oxen the alternate host 
of the parasite is a special tick (Smith and Kilbome). In 
the other animals several parasites have been described by dif- 
ferent observers, but the alternate hosts are not known. 


Authorities. — Celli, Malaria', Christy, Mosquitoes and Malaria: 
Manson, Tropical Diseases; Allbutt's System of Medicine; Ross. 
“ Malaria,” Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine, ifd ed. ; The Practitioner, 
M^ch 1901 (Malaria Number); Lancet (Sept. 29, 1907); British 
Medical Journal (Oct. 10, 1007); Indian Medical Gaze^ (February 
1908). (A. Sl.; H.L. H.) 


MALATIA^ Malatieh or Aspuzu, the chief town of a sanjak 
of the same name in the Mamuret el-Aziz vilayet of Asia 
Minor, and a military station on the Samsun-Sivas-Diarbekr 
road, altitude 2900 ft., situated about 10 m. S.W. of the junction 
of the Tokhma Su (med. KubakTb) with the Euphrates, near 
the south end of a fertile plain, and at the northern foot of the 
Taurus. Pop. about 30,000, including, besides many Armenian 
Christians, bodies of Kurds and “ Kizilbash.*' It is a wholly 
modem place, rebuilt since the earthquake of 1893, contains 
fine public buildings, and is noted for its fruit orchards. There 
are Protestant (American) and Roman Catholic missions, and 
an Armenian Catholic archbishop has his seat here. Eski- 
shehr or Old Malatia {JMeliXene), 5 m. N.E. and 3 m. from the 
great medieval bridge (Kirkgeuz) over the Tokhma Su, is said 
to owe its present desolation largely to its occupation by Hafiz 
Pasha as his headquarters in 1838 before his advance to fij^ht 
the disastrous battle of Nizib with the Egyptian, Ibrahim. 
But it has still many inhabitants and large gardens and many 
ruinous mosques, baths, &c., relics of Mansur's city. It was 
the residence of Von Moltke for some months, while attached 
to Hafiz’s army. The earliest site was possibly Arslan Tepe 
about 2 m. south of Eskishehr where two “ Hittite ” stelae, 
representing hunting scenes, now in the Constantinople and 
Paris museums, were found in 1894. 


In the time of Strabo (xii. 337) there was no town in the distriot 
of Molitene, which was reckoned part of Cappadocia. Under Titus 
tiic place became the permanent station of the 12th (** Thundering ”) 
legion; Trajan raisetl it to a city. Lying in a very fertflo country 
at th<5 crossing point of Important routes, including the Persian 
” Royal Road,^' and two imperial military highways from Caesarea 
and along the Euphrates bank, it grew in size and importance, and 
was the capital of Armenia Minor or Secunda. Tustlnlau, who 
completed me walls commenced by Anastasiiis. made it the capital 
of Armenia Tertia; it was then a very great place (Prooop. De aed, 
iii. 4). The town was burnt by Choarm on his retreat after 
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great deleat there in 577. Taken by U)o Saraccne, retaken and 
deitroyod by Constantine Copronymus, il was presently recovered 
to Islam, and rebuilt under ^nsur (a.i». 756). It again changed 
hands more than once, being reckoned utnoiig the frontier towns of 
SyAa (Istakhry, pp. 55, 62). At lengtli tlic Greeks recovered it in 
934, and Nicephorus IX., finding the district much wasted, encouraged 
the Jacobites to settle in it. which they did in great numbers. A 
convent of the Virgin, and the great church which bears his name, 
were erected bv the bishop Ignatius (Isaac tho Runner). From 
this time Malatia continued to be a great seat of the Jacobites, and 
it was the birthplace of their famous maphrian Barhebraeua for 
Abulfaragius), At the commencement of the 11th century tiie 
population was said to number 60,000 fighting men (Assem. Bib. 
Of. ii. 149; cf. Barheb. Chr. Eccl. 1. 41 1, +2;!). At the time of 
the first crusade, the city, being hard pressed by the Turks under 
Ibn DanisJinicmi, was relieved by Baldwin, after Bohemund had 
failed and lo.st his liberty in the attempt. But the Jacobites had 
no cau.so to love Byzantium, and the (.'ireek governor Gabriel was 
80 cruel and faithless that the townsifien were soon glad to open 
their gates to Ibn Danishmend (iioi), and tlie city subsequently 
became part of the realm of Kilij Arslan, sultan of Iconium. 

See H. C. B. v. MoUke, Brieje uber Zustande^ ^c. in der Turkei 
(1835-1839). ( 15 . G. II.) 

MALAYALAM, a language of the Dravidian family, spoken 
on the west coast of southern India. It is believed to have 
developed out of 'I’amil as recently as the 9th century. It 
possesses a large literature, in which words borrowed from 
Sanskrit are conspicuous. In 1901 the total number of speakers 
of Malayalam in all India was just about six millions. 

MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 5 (variously called Malaysia, the 
Indian Archipelago^ the East Indies, Indonesia, Insulinde), the 
largest group of islands in the world, lying south-east of Asia and 
north and north-west of A ustraha. It includes the Sunda I slands, 
the Moluccas, New Guinea, and the Pliilippine Islands, but 
excludes the Andaman-Nicobar group. The equator passes 
through the middle of the archipelago; it successively cuts 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and Halmahera, four of the most 
important islands. A. R. Wallace (who includes the Solomon 
Islands as well as New Guinea in the group) points out that the 
archipelago “ includes two islands larger than Great Britain; 
and in one of them, Borneo, the whole of the British Isles might 
be set down, and would he surrounded by a sea of forests. 
Sumatra is about equal in extent to Great Britain; Java, Luzon, 
and Celebes are each about the size of Ireland. Kightecn more 
islands arc on the average as large as Jamaica; and more than 
a hundred are as large as the Isle of Wight.” 


Sunda Islandn . . . 
Moluccas, with Celebes . 
New Guinea . . . . 
Philippine Islands . 


Arcii. 


459,578 

115.334 

1 15,0 JO 


iKstimalcd Population. 


32,032,400 

3,0OO,CKM> 

800,000 

7,b35.4«« 


The islands of the archipelago nearly all present bold and 
picturesque profiles against the horizon, and at the Siime time the 
character of the scenery varies from island to island and even 
from district to district. The mountains are arranged for the 
most ^)urt in lines running either from north-west to south-east 
or from west to cast. In Sumatra and in the islands between 
Sumatra and Borneo the former direction is distinctly marked, 
and the latter is equally noticeable in Java and the other southern 
islands. The mountains of Borneo, however, rise rather in short 
ridges and clusters. Nothing in the general physiognomy of the 
. islands is more remarkable than the number and distribution of 
the volcanoes, active or extinct. Running south-east through 
Sumatra, east through Java and the southern islands to Timor, 
curving north through the Moluccas, and again north, from 
the end of Celebes through the whole line of the Philippines, they 
follow' a line roughly resembling a horseshoe narrowed towards 
the point. The loftiest mountain in the archipelago would 
appe^ to Ih; Kinabalu in Borneo (13,698 ft.). An important 
fact in the physical geography of the archipelago is that Java, 
Bali, Sumatra and Borneo^ and the lesser islands between them 


^ For more detailed informatiQa respecting the several islands 
and group! of the archipelago, sA tbe separate articles Bosmso; 
Java; I^ilivpinb Islanob; Sumatra, dc. 


and the Asiatic mainland^ all rest on a great submer^d bank, 
nowhere more than 100 fathoms below sea-level, which may be 
considered a continuation of the continent; while to the east the 
depth of the sea has been found at various places to be from 1000 
to 2500 fathoms. As the value of this fact was particularly 
emphasized by Wallace, the limit of the shallow water, which is 
found in the narrow but deep channel between Bali and Lombok, 
and strikes north to the east of Borneo, has received the name of 
“ Wallace’s Line.” The Philippines on the other hand, “ are 
almost surrounded by deep sea, but are connected with Borneo bv 
means of two narrow submarine banks ” (A. R. Wallace, Island 
Life). The archipelago, in effect, is divided between two great 
regions, the Asiatic and the Australian, and the fact is evident 
in various branches of its geography — zoological, botanical, 
and even human. It is believed that there was a land- 
connoxion between Asia and Australia in the later part of the 
Secondary epoch, and that the Australian continent, when 
separated, became divided into islands before the south-eastern 
part of the Asiatic did so. 

The most notable fact in the geological history of the archipelago 
is the discovery m Java of the fossil remains of Pithecanthropus 
erectus, a forni mtermecliate between the h^hcr apes and man. 
In its structure and cranial capacity it is entitled to a higher place 
m the zoological scale than any anthropoid, for it almost certainly 
walked erect ; and, on the otluT hand, in its intellectual powers it 
must have been much below the lowest of the human race at present 
known. The strata in which it was found belong to the Miocene or 
Upptjr l^liocenc. Among the rocks of economic importance may 
be mentioned granite of numerous kinds, syenite, serpentine, 
porphyry, marble, sandstones and marls, doal is worked in 
Sumatra, Borneo and Labuan. Diamonds are obtained in Borneo, 
garnets in Sumatra, Bachian and Timor, and topazes in Bachian, 
antimony in Borneo and the Philippines; lead in Sumatra, Borneo 
and the Pliilippines; copper ancf malachite in the Philippines, 
Timor, Borneo and Sumatra; and, most important of all, tin in 
Banka, Billiton and Singkep. Iron is pretty frequent in various 
forms. Gold is not uncommon in the older ranges 0! Sumatra, 
Banka, Celebes, Bachian, Timor and Borntxi. Manganese could be 
readily worked in Timor, where it lies in tho Carboniferous Lime- 
si one. riatiniim is found In Landak and other parts of Borneo. 
Petroleum is a valuable product of Sumatra and Java, and is also 
found in Borneo. 

Climate y Flora, Fauna. --•The most striking general fact as 
regards climate in the archipelago is that wherever that part of 
the south-ea.st raonsonn which has passed over Australia strikes, 
the climate is comparatively dry, and the vegetation is less 
luxuriant. The east end of Java, e.g, has a less rainfall than the 
west; the distribution of the rain on the north coast is quite 
different from that on the south, and a similar difference is 
observed between the east and the west of Celebes. The north- 
west monsoon, beginning in October and lasting till March, brings 
the principal rainy season in the archipelago. 

Most of the islands of the archipelago belong to the great equatorial 
forest-belt. In its economical aspect the vegetation, whether 
natural or cultivated, isol prime interest, 'fhe list of fruits is very 
extensive, though few of them are widely known. These, how- 
ever, include the orange, mango, mangostcen, bhaddock, guava 
and the durian. The variety of food-plants is equally notable. 
Not only are rice and maize, sugar and coffee, among the widely 
cultivated crops, but the coco-nut, the bread-fruit, the banana 
and plantain, the sugar-palm, the tea-plant, the sago-palm, the 
coco-tree, tho ground-nut, the yam, the cassava, and others besides, 
aro of practice importauce. The cultivation of sugar and coffee 
owes its development nuiinly to the Dutch; and to them also is due 
the introduction of tea. They have greatly encouraged the cultiva- 
tion of the coco-nut among the natives, and it flounshes, especially 
in the coast districts, in ^most every island in their tomtory. 
The oil is largely employed in na tive cookery. Pepper, nutmegs 
and cloves were long the objects of the most important branch of 
Dutch commerce; and gutta-percha, camphor, dammar, benzoin 
and other forest products have a place among the exports. 

To the naturalist the Malay Archipelago is a region of the highest 
interest; and from an early period it has attracted the attention of 
explorers of the first rank. The physical division between the 
Asiatic and Australian rerions is clearly reflected in the botany 
and zoology. The flora of the Asiatic islands (thns distinguitheef) 

is a special development of that prevaiUzig from the HimaJayi^ 
to the Malay Peninsula and south China. Farther east this 
flora intermingles with that of Australia” (F. H. H. Cuillemard, 
Australasia), Similarly, in the Asiatic islands ore found the 
great mammals at the coiiti2ieBt>*^tlie elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, 
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anthropoid ope, wMcdi aro wantiiig in the Australian region, 
with which the east^ part of the archipelago is associated*. (For 
details conceming'flora and iaona^ see sopamte articles, especially 
Java.) 

Inhahitants . — ^The majority of the native inhabitants of the 
Malay Archipelago belong to two races, the Malu^ and the 
Melanesiaiu (Papuans). As regards the present racial distribu- 
tion, the view accepted by many antliropologists, following A. H. 
Keane, is that the Negrito's, still found in the Philippines, are 
the true aborigines of Indo-China and western Malaysia, while 
the Melanesians, probably their kinsmen, were the earliest 
occupants of eastern Malaysia and western PoKnesia. At some 
date long anterior to history it is supposed that Indo-China was 
occupied first by a fair Caucasian people and later by a yellow 
Mongolian race. From these two have come all the peoples — 
other than Negrito or Papuan— found to-day from the Malay 
Peninsula to the farthest islands of Pol5’ncsia. The Malay 
Arcliipelago wiis thus first invaded by the C^iucasians, who 
eventually passed eastward and arc to-day represented in the 
Malay Archipelago only by the Mentawi islanders. They were 
followed by an immigration of Mongol-Caucasic peoples with a 
preponderance of Caucasic blood — the Indonesians of some, the 
pre-Malays of other writers — who are to-day represented in the 
archipelago by such peoples as the Dyaks of Borneo and tlie Battas 
of Sumatra. At a far later date, probably almost within historic 
times, the true Malay race, a combination of Mongol and Caucasic 
elements, came into existence and overran the archipelago, in 
time becoming the dominant race. A Hindu strain is evident in 
Java and others of the western i.slancls ; Moors and Arabs (that 
is, as the names arc used in tiic archipelago, Maliommedans from 
various countries between Arabia and India) are found more or 
less amalgamated with many of the Malay peoples ; and the 
Chinese form, from an economical point of view, one of the most 
important sections of the community in many of the more 
civilized districts, ('hinese have been established in the archi- 
pelago from a very early date : the first Dutch invaders found 
them settled at Jacatra; and many of them, as, for instance, the 
colony of Temale, liave taken so kindly to tlrcir new home that 
they have acquired Malay to the disuse of their native tongue. 
Chinese tombs are among the objects that strike the traveller’s 
attention at Amboyna and other unc’icnt settlements. 

There is a vast field lor pliilological explorations in the archi- 
pelago. Ctf the great number oi distinct languages known to 
exist, few have been studied scientifically. The most widely 
distributed is the Malay, which has not only been diffused by the 
Malays themselves throughout the coast regions of tlio various 
i.slands, but, owing partly to the readiness with wliich it can be 
learned, has become the antiinon medium iKitwecn the ICuropoans 
and tlic natives. The mast cultivated of the native tongues is the 
Javanese, and it is spoken by a greater number of people than 
any of the others. To it Sundaiiese stands in the relation tliat 
Low German holds to Hi^li German, and tiie Madurese in the 
relation of a strongly individualized dialect. Among the other 
languages which have been reduced to writing and grammatically 
analysed are the Balinese, closely connected with the Javanese, 
the Batta (with its dialect the Toba), the Dyak and the Macassarese. 
Alfurosc, a vague term meaning in the mouths of tlie natives little 
else than non>Mahommedan, has been more particularly applied 
by Dutch philologists to tho native speech of certain tribes in Celebes. 
The commercial activity of the Buginese causes their language to 
be fairly widely spoken— little, however, by Europeans. 

Political Division . — Politically the whole of the archipelago, 
except Briti^ North Borneo, &c. (see Borneo), part of Timor 
(Portuguese), New Guinea easft of the 141st meridian (British 
and German), and the Philippine Islimds, belong*? to the Nether- 
lands. The Philippine Islands which had been for several 
centuries a Spanish possession, passed in tdq8 by conquest to the 
United States of America. For these several political units 
see the separate articles; a general view, however, is here 
given of the government, economic conditions, &c., of the Dutdi 
possessions, which the Dutch call Ntderlandsch^lndiH. 

Netherlands Indja 

Adminit^raiian. — The Dutch possessians in Asia lie between 
6® N. and it* S. and I- and 141® E, Politically they are 
divided into lands under the direct govenunent of the Netherlands, 


vassal lands and confederated hmds. AdmiiustvsAively (tbcQr m 
further divided into residencies, divisions, regenoies, districts, and 
dsssas or villages. In the principal towns and vfUam there Me 
parish councils, and in .some provinces county oonnous have .been 
established. Natives, Chinese and Arabs, ire given seats, and in 
certain instances some of the members are electM, but more gener- 
ally they are appointed by government. The i s land i are often 
described as of two groups, Java and Madura forming one. and the 
other consisting of Sumatra, Borneo, Riouw-^Lmfm Archipelago, 
Banka, Billiton, Celebes, Molucca Archipelago, mo small Sunda 
Islands, and a part of New Guinea — •the Outposto as th<^ are collec- 
tively named. Tho Outposts are divided into 20 provinces. A 
governor-general holds tlie superior administrative and executive 
authority, and is assisted by a council of five membera, partly of a 
legislative and partly of an advisory charactei^ but with no share 
in the executive work of the government. In 1907 a Bill wag 
introduced to add four extraordina^ members to the council, but 
no immediate action was taken. The governor-general not only 
has supreme executive authority, but can of his own accord pass 
laws and regulations, except in so far as these, from their nature, 
belong of right to the home government, and as he is bound by the 
constitutional principles on which, according to the Regulations for 
the Government of Netherlands India, passed by the king and States- 
Gcneral in 1854, the Dutch East Inaics must be governed. There 
are nine departments, each under a director: namely, justice; 
interior; insiruction, public worship and industry; agnculture 
(created in 1905); civil public works; government works (created 
in 1908); finance; war; marine. The administration of the larger 
territorial divisions {gouvernement, rosidentie) is in the hands of 
Dutch governors, residents, assistant residents and contr6leufs. 
In local government a wide use is made oi natives, in the appoint- 
ment of whom a primary consideration is that if possible the people 
should bi*^ under their own chieftains. In Surakarta and Jokjakarta 
in Java, and in many parts of the Outposts, native princes preserve 
their positions as vass^s; they have liinited power, and act generally 
under the supervision of a Dutch official. In concluding treaties 
with Uie vassal princes since 1905, tlic Dutch have kept in view 
the necessity of compelling them properly to administer the revenues 
of their states, which some of fliem formerly squandered in their 
])ersonal uses. Provincial bonks have been established whidh 
defray the cost of public works. 

PopulcUion . — The following table gives tlie area and population 
of Java (including Madura) and of Outposts : — 



Area: 
English 
sq. m. 

Pop, 

1900. 

i9o*h 

Java and Madura • » . . 

SLitxiatra,Wost Coast 
Sumatra, East Const 
Benkulen . . , 

Sumatra^ Lompong Districts . 

Palcmbang , . . 

Acliin .... 
Kiouw-Lingga Archipelago . 

Banka 

Billiton 

Borneo, West Coast . 

Borneo, South and East 
DistrictH 

(Celebes .... 
Celebes , . . . 

Molucca Islands .... 
Timor Archipelago .... 
Bali and Lombok .... 
New Guinea to 141'’ E. . . 

50.970 

3i>fH9 

35>3i* 

9.399 

11,284 

.53,497 

20,471 

16,301 

55,825 1 

49,390 

22,080 

43,86a 

1 17,698 
4,065 
151,789 

28,746,688 

1,527,297 

421,090 

162,396 

142,426 

804,299 

110,804 
86,186 
% 106,303 

43,380 
413,067 

716,822 

454,368 

429,773 

410,190 i 
1 119,239 1 

1,041,690 I 
aoo/xK> 

*30,098,008 

029,305 

112,2x6 

U5J89 

363858 

[x, 235, 655 
4x5,499 

436,406 

407,4x9 

3o8,Goo 

523.333 

Total .... 1 736.813 

36,000,000 

37.7«7.377‘ 


In no case are the above figures for population more than fairly 
accuratti, and in some instances they ojpc purdy conjectural. The 
population is legally divided into Europeans and. persons assimilated 
to them, and nativeB and persons assimilated to them. The first 
class includes half-oastes (who are numerous, for the Dutch are in 
closer relationship with the natives than is the case with most 
colonizing peoples), and also ArmexiianB, Japanese, &c. The total 
number of this class in 1900 was 75,833; 72,01^ of these were called 
Dutch, but 61,022 of them were bom in Netherlands India; there 
were also 1382 Germans, 441 British and 350 Belgians. Among 
the natives and persons assimilated to them were about 537,000 
Chinese and 27^0^ Arabs. In the decade 1890-1900 the mcreaee 
of the European population was 30*9 %, of the Arabs 26*6 %, and of 
the Chinese 16*5 ^ A large proportion of tho Europem are 
government officials, or retim officials, for many of the Dutch, 
once establistied in t^ colonies, settle there for life. The remaining 
Europeans aro mosriy plantem and beads ,oi industrial establish- 

^ liieliiding;487in.Mezauke,1ihoGapital of butch Now Guinea. 
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mcnts; the Arabs are nearly all traders, as are some of the Chinese, 
but a large number ol the latter are labourers in the Sumatra 
tobacco plantations and the tin mines of Banka, Billiton, &c. The 
bulk of the natives are aRncultunsts. 

Religion and Instruction, — hntire liberty is granted to the members 
of all religious coniessions. The Reformed Church has aljout 40 
ministers and 30 assistants, tlu- Roman Catholic 35 curates and 
20 priests, not salaried out of the public funds. There are about 
170 Christian missionariis, and the progress of their work may be 
illustrated by showing that the number of Christians among the 
natives and foreign (Jrien tills was : — 



In 1873. 

In iSgo, 

In 1903. 

In Javji and Madura. 

In the Outposts .... 

5,673 

148,672 

19,193 

290,065 

About 34,000 
,, 390,000 


About 10,000 natives go annually to Mecca on pilgrimage. 

Both the governmeni and private enterprise maintain vernacular 
.school'.. Largi! sum hax e been voted in Holland for the establish- 
ment of primary and secondary schools, and the government has 
undertaken to assist m the establishment of parochial schools, tlie 
object lieing tluit every village, at least in Java, should possess one. 
Thert' are schools for higher education at Batavia, Surabaya and 
Semarang; at the first two of thcsi; towns are government .schools 
for mechanical engineermg, and at Batavia a crafts school and a 
medical .school for natives. There are five colleges for native 
schoolmasters and four for sons of native officials. Government 
schools for the European education of Chinese children are estab- 
lisheil in the princijial towns. Private mechanical and crafts 
.schools are established at lokjakarta, Surabaya and Semarang, and 
there i.s an agricultural school at Buitenzorg. 

Justice, — As regards the administration of justice, the distinction 
is maintained between (1) Europeans and persons assimilated with 
them (who include Christian! and Japanese), and (2) natives, 
together with Chinese, Arabs, &c. The former are subject to laws 
closely resembling those of the mother country, while the customs 
and institutions of natives are respected in connexion with the 
administration of justice to the latter. In 1906 a bill was pa.s.sed 
somewhat modifying the existing .status of the classes above men- 
tioned, and especially directing new ordinances with regard to the 
judicial treatment of Christian natives. A general judicial rcvi.sion 
being also in contemplation, this bill did not immediately com< into 
force. Justice for Europeans is administered bv European judges, 
but, as with administration at large .so in judicial matters, native 
chiefs have extensive powers in native affairs. For European 
justice the High Court of Justice is established at Batavia; there 
are councils of justice at Batavia, Semarang and Surabaya, with 
authority hot only over Java but over parts of the Outposts; there 
is a resident court of justice in each residency. For native justice 
tliere are courts in the districts and rtJgencies; residents act as 
IHilice judges; provincial councils have judicial jM>wers, and there 
are councils of priests with jxiwers in matrimonial disputes, questions 
of succession, &c. 

As regards pauperism, the government subsidizes Protestant and 
Catholic orphan hous<is. 

Finance. revenut^ of Netherlands India has bex-n derived 
mainly from customs, excis<^, ground-tax, licences, jjoll-tax, &c., 
from monojiolies— -oj)ium, salt and pawn-shojis (the management of 
which began to lie taken over by the government in 1903, in place 
of the previous system of farming -out), coffee, &c., railways, tin 
mines and forests, and from agricultural and other concessions. 
Blit attempts have la’cn made, and have lx*en largely successful, 
to make the revenue dependent to a less c'xteiit on monopolies and 
the products (esfiecially agricultural) of the land; and to abolish 
licences and substituR* direct taxes. There is a progressive income- 
tax for Europeans, and the system has also been applied in the case 
of natives. 

Tile following table affords comparisons in the revenue and 
expenditure : - ^ 


Year. 

Revenue. 

1880 

2,236, 500 

1890 

11,482,457 

lt)00 

11,832,417 

1905 j 

12,951,4457 


Exjjenditure. 


10,044,728 

12,313,854 

13,844,173 


The monetary system is similar to that of Holland (the unit 
tieing tlu‘ guilder), out there are also certain silver and coptier coins 
of small value bearing Malay or Javanesi* inset^tions. The Java 
Bank, established in 1828, with headquarters at Batavia, is the only 
bank issuing notoi, two- fifths of the amount of which must be 
covered by specie ‘or bullion. The government has a control over 
the administration of this bank. 

Defence. --Thv army is pun|y colonial, i.e, distinct from that 
of the Netherlands. Its strength is a little under 40,000, alwut 
one-third being luiroj>cans of various nationalities and two-thirds 
natives of various races. No portion of the regular army of the 


Netherlands is allowed to be sent on colonial service, but individual 
soldiers are at liberty to enlist, by permission of their commanding 
officers, in the army of Netlicrlands India, and they form its nucleu.s. 
Native and European soldiers arc generally mixed together in th^* 
.same battalions, though in separate companies. The officers w’erc 
all Dutch till 1908, when a trial was made of native officers from 
noble Javanese families. The artillery is composed of European 
gunners, with native riders, while the cavalry are Europeans and 
natives. A military academy is established at Meester Cornells, 
near Batavia. Schools for soldiers are attached to every battalion. 
There art; certain local forces outside the regular army — militia in 
.some of the large towns, native infantry in Madura, and guards ol 
some of the vaasal princes. Unlike the army, which is purely 
colonial, the navy in Netherlands India is partly colonial, partly- 
belonging to tlie royal navy of the Netherlands, and its expenht\s 
arc therefore borne partly by the mother country and partly oy the 
colony. About six ironclads and twenty smaller vessels of the royal 
navy are stationed in colonial waters; the vessels of the colonial 
marine number about twenty-four, and undertake police supervision, 
prevention of slave trading, &c. 

Trade and Industries. — The principal articles of export arc sugar, 
tobacco, copra, forest products (various gums, &c.), coffee, petroleum, 
tea, cinchona, tin, rice, pepper, spices and gamoier. The average 
annual v^ue of exports during 1900-1905 was ;^22,496,468, and ol 
imports 417,050,338. A great proportion of tl»c exports goes to 
the mother country, though a considerable quantity of rice is 
exportrH to China. An indication of the mineral products has 
^ready been given; as regards the export trade, tin is the most 
important of these, but the Ombilin coaliiolds of Sumatra, connecl-cci 
by a railway with the coast, call for mention here also. Agricultural 
labour is very carefully regulated by law, in the enforcement ol 
which the residents and lower officials have wide powers. One 
day’s gratuitous labour out of seven or more can be demanded ol 
lalwurers cither on private or on government estates; but in 1882 
this form of labour was for the most part abolished as far as govern- 
ment estates were concenied, each labourer .so exempted paying 
one guilder jjer year. The principal private agricultural estates 
in the west of Java, in which island the greater part of the soil 
is government property. Such estates have increased greatly in 
number and extent, not only in Java but elsewhere, since the 
agrarian law of 1870, under which it became possible for settlers I0 
obtain waste lands on hereditary lease for 75 years. In 1899 the 
total acreage of land ceded was 1,002,766 acres; in 1903 it was 
t) 077 j 295 - The govemment ceased to cultivate sugar in 1891, but 
coffee, ^d to some extent cinchona, are cultivated’ on government 

E lantations, though not in equal quantity to that grown on land 
eld on emphyteusis. The average annual yield of sugar in 1900 
1905 was 852,400 tons, but it increased steadily during that period. 
The average annual yield of coffee during the same period was 
101,971,132 n>; it fluctuates greatly. The average annual pro 
duction of tobacco is about fifty million pounds irom each of the 
islands of Java and Sumatra. The total annual yield of the tin mines 
is about 15,000 tons, and of the coal mines 240,000 tons. The average 
output of petroleum annually in 1900-1905 was t2o,ooo,oo(i 
gallon.s; this, again, has fluctuated greatly. There are upward.s oi 
30(x> miles of railways and steam tramways in Netherlands India, 
but these are almost entirely in Java; elsewhere only Sumatra has 
a few short lines. The pnncipal steamship company in the archi- 
pelago Is the Royal Packet {Koninklvke Paketvaart) Company. 

Bibliography. — See Aardrijkskundig en statistisch Woordenboek 
nan Nederl. Indie (Amsterdam, i8f)9), to which P. J. Veth and 
other specialists were contributors. A general survey of the people, 
administration and resources of the Dutch colony is provided in 
Twentieth Century Impressions of Netherlands India, ed. by Arnold 
Wright (London, 1910). See also A. R. Wallace, Malay Archipelago 
(|^ndon, 1869, and later editions, notably for zoological distribu- 
tion) and Island Life (^ndon, 1880, notably for ornithology). 
H. O. Forbes, A Naturalises Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago 
(London, 1885); P. van der Lith, Nederlandsch Oostindte (2nd ed., 
Leiden, 189^-1895); F. H. H. Guillemard, Australasia, vol. ii., in 
Stamford's Compendium (London, 1894); Encyclopaedie van Neder^ 
landsch- Indie (the Hague, 1895-1904); Guide d travers la section 
des Indes nierlandatses, Paris Exhibition (the Hague, 1900) ; 
A. R. Colquhoun, The Mastery of the Pacific (London, 1902); M. 
Weber, Der indo-australische ' Archipel und die Geschichie seiner 
Tierwelt (Jena, 1902); G, Karsten and H, Schenck, Vegetationsbilder, 
vol. ii. (Jena, 1903); J. van Bcmmelen and G. B. Hooycr, Guide 
through Netherlands India (London, 19033; D. Bezemcr, Neder- 
landsch Oost-Indie (the Hague, 1904 ) ; H. Blink, Nederlandsch OosF 
en jVest-Indie, geographisch, ethnologisch, en economisck beschreven 
(Leiden, 1904, sqq.). Among Dutem official publications may be 
mentioned Jaarc%^fers door het Centraal Bureau voor dc Siatistiek; 
Jaarhoek van het Mijnwezen in Nederlandsch Oost-lndii (Amsterdam) ; 
Koloniale-Economische Bijdragen (the Hague); Koloniaal Verslag 
(the Hague); Regeerings-Almanak voor Nederlandsch- Indie (Batavia). 
A number of important periodicals {Tijdschrift) of various institu- 
tions are issued at Batavia, &c. Languages : P. J. Veth In De 
Gids (1864); R. N. Gust, Sketch of the Modem Languages of the 
East Indies (London, 1878) ; and for bibliography, Boele van Neus- 
brook. De Beoefening der oosterseke taien . . . (lleideii. 1875). 
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History 

Portuguese andSpanish Ascendancy, isii-iS 9 S- — Ptolemy and 
other ^cient geographers describe the Malay Archipelago, or 
part of it, in vague and inaccurate terms, and the traditions they 
preserved were supplemented in the middle ages by the narratives 
of a few famous travellers, such as Ibn Batuta, Marco Polo, 
Odoric of Pordenone and Niccol6 Conti. Malay and Chinese 
records also furnish material for the early history of individual 
islands, but the known history of the archipelago as a whole 
begins in the i6th century. At this period a civilization, largely 
of Hindu origin, had flourished and decayed in Java, where, as in 
all the more important islands, Mahommedanism had afterwards 
become the dominant creed. But the smaller islands and the 
remoter districts, even of Java and Sumatra, remained in a 
condition of complete savagery. 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans to colonize any part 
of the archipelago. A Portuguese squadron under Diogo Lopes 
de Sequeira arrived off Sumatra in 1509, explored the north coast 
for some distance, and noted that the inhabitants of the interior 
were cannibals, while those of the littoral were civilized and 
pos.sessed a gold coinage. The main object of the Portuguese 
was to obtain a share in the lucrative spice trade carried on by 
the Malays, Chinese and Japanese; the trade-routes of the archi- 
pelago converged upon Malacca, which was the point of departure 
for spice merchants trading with every country on the shores 
of the Indian Ocean and Arabian Sea. In 1511 the Portuguese 
under Alphonso d’Aibuquerque occupied Malacca, and in 
Novcml'icr of that year an expedition under Antonio de Abreu 
was despatched to find a route to the Moluccas and Banda 
Islands, then famous for their cloves and nutmegs. The ex- 
plorers reached Amboyna and Ternate, after gaining some know- 
ledge of Java, Madura, Sumbawa and other islands, possibly 
including New Guinea. During the return voyage the second-in- 
command, Francisco Serrao, was shipwrecked, but succeeded in 
making his way in a native boat to Mindanao. Thus the Philip- 
pines were discovered . In 1 5 14 a second Portuguese fleet arrived 
at Ternate, which during the next five years became the centre 
of Portuguese enterprise in the archipelago; regular traffic with 
Malacca and Cochin was established, and the native raja became 
a vassal of Portugal. 

Meanwhile the Spanish government was considering whether 
the Moluccas did not fall within the Spanish sphere of influence 
as defined by the Treaty of Tordesillas in 1494 ; and in August 
1519 an expedition commanded by Ferdinand Magellan {q,v.) 
sailed from Seville to seek a westward passage to the archipek^o. 
After losing the commander in the Philippines and discovering 
Borneo, the two surviving ships reached the Moluccas late in 
1520. One vessel returned to Seville by the Cape route, thus 
completing the first voyage round the world; the other 
attempted to return by the Pacific, but was driven back to 
'I'idore and there welcomed by the natives as a useful ally 
against the Portuguese. Reinforcements from Spain arrived 
in 1525 and 1528; but in 1529 a treaty was concluded between 
the emperor Charles V. and John HI. of Portugal, by which, 
in return for 350,000 gold ducats, the Spanish claim to the 
Moluccas was withdrawn. The boundary between the Spanish 
and Portuguese spheres was fixed at 17® E. of the Moluccas, 
but by a geographical fiction the Philippines were included 
within the Spanish sphere. Further disputes occurred from 
time to time, and in 1542 a Spanish fleet came into conflict 
with the Portuguese off Amboyna; but after 1529 the supremacy 
of each power in its own sphere was never seriously endangered. 

Though the Portuguese traders frequented the coast of Java, 
they annexed no territory either there or in Sumatra; but farther 
east they founded numerous forts and factories, notably in 
Amboyna, the Banda Island, Celebes and Halmahera. Ternate 
remained the seat of the governor of the Moluccas, who was the 
highest oflScial in the archipelago, though subordinate to the vice- 
roy or governor of Portuguese India. The first attempt to enter 
into relations with the states of Borneo was made by D. Joige 
de Mcnezes, who visited Brunei in 1526, and in 1528 sent an 
envoy to its raja. The embassy failed in a cunous manner. 
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Among the gifts sent by Meneaes was a piece of tapestsy repre- 
senting the marriage of Catherme of Aragon to Arthur, prince of 
Wales. The raja was persuaded t^t diese mysterious figures 
were demons under a sp^l, which might come to life and kill him 
as he slept. The envoy was therefore dismissed. 

In 1536, after a period of war and aximhy caused by the 
tyrannical rule of Menezes, Antonio Galvao, the historian, 
appointed governor of the Moluccas. He crushed the rebellion 
and won the affection of the natives by his just and enlightened 
administration, which had no parallel in the annals of Portuguese 
rule in the archipelago. He returned to Europe in 1540 (sec 
Portugal : Literature), after inaugurating an active n^ona^ 
movement, which was revived in 1546-1547 by Francis Xavier 
(q,v.). At this period the Portuguese power m the East was 
alrefiidy beginning to wane; in the archipelago it was weak^ed 
by administrative corruption and by incessant war with native 
states, notably Bintang and Achin; bitter hostility was aroused 
by the attempts which the Portuguese made to establish a com- 
mercial monopoly and to force Christianity upon their native 
subjects and allies (see Portugal : History), From 1580 to 1640 
Portugal was itself united to Spain — a union which differed from 
annexation in little but name. 

The English and Dutch, 7jp5-/d7.^.--Pirates from Dieppe 
visited the archipelago between 1527 and 1539. It is possible 
that they reached Australia * — ^more than sixty years before the 
first voyage thither of which there is any clear record ; but their 
cruise had no political significance, and the Spaniards and 
Portuguese remained without European competitors until the 
appearance of Sir Francis Drake in 1579. An English squadron 
under Sir James Lancaster came into conflict with the Portuguew 
in 1591, and an expedition under Sir Henry Middleton traded in 
the archipelago in 1604. But the English were simple traders or 
explorers ; far more formidable were the Dutch, who came to the 
East partly to avenge the injuries inflicted on their country by 
the Spaniards, partly to break the commercial monopoly of the 
peninsular states. As middlemen they already possessed a large 
interest in the spice trade, for the Portuguese, liaving no direct 
access to the principal European markets, had made a practice 
of sending cargo to the Netherlands for dbtribution by way of 
the Scheldt and Rhine. The Dutch now sought to hnonopolize 
not only the distribution but the production of spices — an enter- 
prise facilitated by the co-operation of many exiled Portuguese 
Jews who had settled in Holland. 

The first Dutch fleet sailed from Texel, under the command of 
Comelis Houtman, on the 2nd of April 1595 and reached Sumatra 
on the ist of January 1596. It visited Madura, and came into 
conflict with the Portuguese at Bantam in Java, returning to 
Holland in 1597. Though not a commercial success, the ex- 
pedition had demonstrated the weakness of the Portuguese. In 
1602 the Dutch East India Company (q.v.) was incorporated, and 
for nearly two centuries this organization played the chief part in 
the history of the archipelago. By 1604 the Dutch could already 
claim to bt the stronger power at sea. They had attacked the 
Portuguese in Ceylon (1601), established friendly relations with 
Achin (1602), and defeated a powerful fleet off Bwda (1602). In 
1606 they concluded a treaty of alliance with the sultan of Johor, 
and in 1608 they forced the Portuguese to assent to an armistice 
for twelve years. On the 29th of November 1609 Pieter Both 
was chosen by the states-general, on the nomination of the Dutch 
East India Company, as first governor-general of Netherlands 
India. In 161 1 the headquarters of the Dutch was changed from 
Bantam to Jakatra, which in 1619 was renamed Batavia, and 
was thenceforward the Dutch capital. Meanwhile the English 
East India Company, chartered m 1600, had also ext^dj^ its 
operations to the archipelago. After 161 x the commercial rivalry 
between the Dutch and British became acute, and in 16x3, 1615 
and 16x8 commissioners met in London to discuss the matters 
in dispute. The result of their deliberations was the Treaty of 
Defence, signed on the 2nd of June 1619 and modified on the 24th 
of January 1620, which arranged for co-operation between the 
Dutch and British companies, and especially for the maintenance 
1 See The Geographical Journal, ix. 80 seq. (London, 1897). 
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of a joint fleet. But neither company could restrain its agents 
in tli Bast from aggressive action, and many fresh causes of 
dispute arose, the chief being the failure of the British to provide 
the naval forties required for service against the Portuguese, 
and the so-called “ massacre of Amboyna ” {q,v,) in 1623. Tiie 
TYeaty of Defence lapsed in 1637, but as early as 1634 the British 
made peace with Portugal. Even without allies, however, the 
Dutch continued to extend their trade and to annex fresh 
territory, for the Briti.sh were weakened by civil war at home, 
while, after 1640, the Portuguese were struggling to maintain 
their independenre against Spain. The Dutch company opened 
up a profitable trade with Japan and China, and prosecuted the 
war against Portugal with great vigour, invading Portugue.se 
India and capturing Point de Gallc in 1640, Malacca in 1641, 
Cochin and Cannanore in 1663. The war with England in 
1652-54 and the renewal of the i^iglo-Portuguese alliance by the 
marriage of Charles II. to Catherine of Braganza in i66i were 
unable to check the growth of Dutch power ; more seriou.s was 
the resistance offered by some of the native states. Rebellions in 
Java (1629) and the Moluccas (1650) were suppressed with great 
severity, but in lOOa the company suffered a heavy reverse in 
Formosa, all its colonists being expelled from the Island. A new 
war between Great Britain and Holland broke out in 1672 and 
was terminated by the Treaty of Westminster (February 17, 
1674), by which the points at issue between the two companies 
were referred first to commissioners and finally to an arbitrator. 
The full details of the settlement arc unknown, but thenceforward 
the Briti.sh company devoted its energies chiefly to the develop- 
ment of its Indian possession.s, while the Dutch were left supreme 
in the archipelago. In 1684 the British even evacuated Bantam, 
their chief settlement, and retired to Benkulen in Sumatra, which 
remained for more than a century their sole territorial possession 
in the archipelago. 

Dutch Ascendancy, /< 5 y^-/ 7 ^p.~'The weakness of Spain and 
Portugal and the withdrawal of the British left the Dutch cofn- 
pany free to develop its vast colonial and commercial interests. 
In 1627 the so-called Dutch “ colonial system ’’ had been in- 
augurated bv the fourth governor-general, Jan Pieterszoon 
Coen (q.v.).^ Under this system, which was intended to provide 
Netherlands India with a fixed population of European descent, 
Dutch girls were sent to the archipc-lago to be married to 
white settlers, and subset] uently marriages between Dutchmen 
and caf>tive native women were encouraged. As early as 1624 
vast fortunes had Ix^en acquired by trade : two members of the 
company who died in that year were stated to po.ssess seven 
iind eight tons of gold respectively, an amount approximately 
equivalent, in the aggregate, to £2,000,000, The use of slave 
labour, and the application of the corvee sy.stem to natives who 
were nominally free, enabled the company to lower the cost of 
production, while the absence of competition enabled it to raise 
prit'es. The hardship inflicted on the native races provoked 
an insurrection throughout Java, in which the Chinese settlers 
imrtic’ipated ; but the Dutch maintained naval and military 
forces strong enough to (Tush all resistance, and a treaty between 
the company and the Susuhunan in November 1749 made them 
practically supreme throughout the island. 

Decline oj Dutch Power y r^4Q-rSrr,—ln the second half of the 
r7th century the monopoly system and the employment of slaves 
and forced labour gave rise to many abuses, and there was a rapid 
decline in the revenue from sugar, coffee and opium, while the 
competition of the British East India Ckimpany, which now 
exported spices, indigo, 8rc. from India to Europe, was severely 
felt. The administration was corrupt, largely because of the vast 
powers given to officials, who were invariably underpaid; and the 
financial methods of the company precipitated its ruin, large 
dividends being paid out ol borrowed money. The burden of 
defence could no longer be sustained; piracy and smuggling 
became so common that the company was compelled to appeu 
to the etateaffeneral for aid. In 1 7<^ it was abolished and its 
authority vested in a Counciltif the A.siatic Possessions.” In 
1803a commission met to consider the state of the Dutch colcmRa, 
and advocated drastic administrative and commercial reforms, 


notably freedom of trade in all commodities except firearms, 
opium, rice and wood— with coffee, pepper and spices, which 
were state monopolies. Some of these reforms were carried out 
by H. W. Daendels {1808-1811), who was sent out as governor- 
general by Louis Bonaparte, after the French conquest of Hol- 
land. Daendels, however, maintained the existing restrictions 
upon trade and even made rice a state monopoly. His harsh 
rule aroused great antagonism; in 1811 he was recalled and 
j. W. Janssens became governor-general. 

British Occupation, jSii~i8i6, — Netherlands India was at 
this time regarded as a part of the Napoleonic Empire, with 
which Great Britain was at war. A British naval squadron 
arrived in the Moluccas in February 1810 and captured Amboyna, 
Banda, Ternate and other islands. In 1811 a strong fleet was 
equipped by Lord Minto, then governor-general of India, for 
the conquest of Java; a British force was landed on the 4th 
of August; Batavia was captured on the 26th, and on the 
i8th of September Janssens and the remnant of his army sur- 
rendered. Lord Minto had issued a proclamation establishing 
British rule on the iith of September, and Thomas (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Stamford Raflfieswas appointed lieutenant-governor. 
Raffles (y.i/.) held office until March 1816, and introduced many 
important changes in the departments of revenue, commerce and 
judicature. He was succeeded by John Fendall, who in 1816 
carried out the retrocession of Netherlands India to the Dutch, 
in accordani'e with the 'IVeaty of Vienna (1814), 

Restoration and Reform of Dutch Pmer, — Various 

disputes between Great Britain and the Netherlands, arising 
chiefly out of the transfer of power in Java and the British 
occupation of Singapore (1819), were settled by treaty between 
the two powers in 1824. By this treaty the Dutch were given 
almost entire freedom of action in Sumatra, wliile the Malay 
Peninsula was recognized as within the British sphere of influ- 
ence. In 1825-30 a serious rebellion in Java involved the 
despatch of a large military force from the Netherlands, and 
was with difficulty suppressed. An outbreak of Maliommedan 
fanaticism in Sumatra also gave much trouble. 

The reform movement inaugurated by the commission of 1803 
was resumed in 1830, when Governor-General Johannes van den 
Bosch endeavoured to improve the conditions of land-tenure 
and agriculture by introducing the so-callcd “ culture system.” 
The native cultivators were to be exempted from the ground-tax, 
but were to cultivate one-fifth of their land as the govern- 
ment migl »4 direct, the government taking the produce. 'J'his 
culture-system worked fairly during Van den Bosch’s tenure of 
office, but gave rise to many abuse.s between 1833 and 1844, 
involving, as it did, a combination of the metayer and corvee 
systems. 

In 1848 the Grondwet, or fundamental law of the Netherlands, 
recognized for the first time the responsibility of the Dutch nation 
for its colonial dependencies. The Grondwet involved certain 
important changes, which were embodied in an act passed in 1854 
and commonly known as the Regulations for the Government of 
Netherlands India, The Regulations substituted statute law for 
administrative and military despotism, and made the governor- 
general in council responsible to the minister of the colonies at 
the Hague. They reformed the judicature, introduced elementary 
education for the natives, and abolished slavery in Java as from 
the ist of January i860. They also prepared the way for further 
legislation tending towards the gradual emancipation of the 
natives from the culture system, from semi-feudaJ servitude 
to their native rulers. That servitude existed in many forms 
all over the archipelago, but among the most curious must be 
reckoned the panddingsehap or ” pledgedom,” which originated 
in Borneo, and according to which a man had the power to 
make his debtors his serfs until Uieir debts were paid. 

The reform movement was aided by the publication in i860 of 
Max Havelaar, a romance by E. Douwes Dekker (q,v,), which 
contained a scathing indictment of the colonial system. Many 
important financial and agrarian measures were carried between 
1860 and 1890. In 1863 Fransen van de Putte, minister for the 
colonies, inti^uced the first of the annual colonial budgets for 
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which the Relations had provided, thus enabling the states- 
gen^ to control the revenue and expenditure of Netherlands 
India; in 1865 reduced and in 187a abolished the differentiar 
tion of customs dues in favour of goods imported from Holland, 
substituting a uniform import duty of 6 % and establishing a 
number of free ports throughout the archipelago. The import 
duty was considered so moderate that an mcrease requirecffor 
revenue purposes was readily conceded in 1886. In 187b the 
practice of paying a yearly surplus {bati% slot) from the revenues 
of Netherlands India to the treasury at the Hague was discon- 
tinued. The chief reforms in the land system were those intro- 
duced by De Waal, then minister for the colonies, in 1870. The 
cultivation of pepper, cochineal, cinnamon and indigo for the 
government had afready ceased; De Waal restricted the area of 
the sugar plantations (carried on by forced native labour) as 
from 1878, opd provided for their abolition after 1890. He also 
enabled natives to secure proprietary rights over the land they 
cultivated, and legalized the leasing of Crown forest-lands to 
Europeans. 

The extension of Dutch political power — ^notably in Java, 
Sumatra., Celebes, the Moluccas, Borneo, the Sunda Islands and 
New Guinea — ^proceeded simultaneously with the reform move- 
ment, and from time to time involved war with various native 
states. A large expedition was sent to Lombok in 1894, and 
almost the whole of that island was incorporated in the Dutch 
dominions. The long and costly war with Achin (q.v^ began in 
1873 and reached its climax in the military occupation of the 
country after 1905, when the native sultan surrendered and was 
deported. A guerrilla war was still carried on by his subjects, but 
their principal leader, the chief Panglima Polim, was captured in 
1907 ; in 1908-1910 the condition of Achin under the military rule 
of General Swart was one of almost unbroken peace, and taxes 
were regularly paid. 

While the Dutch were thus consolidating their authority, other 
countries wore acquiring new commercial or colonial interests in 
the archipelago. Immigration from China and Japan steadily 
increased, especially towards the end of the penod 1816-1910. 
The enterprise of Sir James Brooke {q,v,) led, after 1838, to the 
establishment of British sovereignty in North Borneo; in 1895 
New Guinea was divided between Great Britain, Germany and 
the Netherlands ; and the Spanish- American War of 1898 resulted 
in tlie cession of the Philippines, Sulu Island and the largest of the 
Mariana Islands to tiie United States, and the sale of the Caroline 
group to Germany. Australian and Japanese trade in the ardii- 
pelago was stimulated by the establishment of the Australian 
Commonwealth (1901) and the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5). 
In 1910 the nations most directly interested in the future of the 
archipelago were the Netherlands, Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, Japan, China and Portugal. 

BiBLioGRAPHy. — For the period 1511-1595, tlie chief Portuguese 
authorities are the chronicles of B^os, Correa, Castanheda and 
Couto (see Portugal: History), with the letters of Xavier (7.V.), 
and the Tratado of A Galvao (Lisbon, 1563 and 1731), of which a 
tran^tion entitled Discovories of the World was made for Richard 
Hakluyt and reprinted by the Hakluyt Soctoty (London, X862). 
See al^ M. F. de Navarette, CoUccion de los viages (vols. 4 and 5, 
Madrid, 1837). For later history see John Crawfurd, History of the 
Indian Archipelago (Edinburgh, 1820), which quotw from native 
as well as European records, and TwmeHeth'Cerdiwry Impressions of 
Netherlands Inaia (ed. A. Wright, London, 1910)^ which gives 
reieiences to the principal Engli^ and Dutch authonties. Further 
bibliography will be found in J. A. van der Chijs, Proeve eener neder- 
landsHi'indtsche Bibliografie, (Batavia, 1875). 

, (K.G. J.) 

MALAYIRf a small province of Persia, situated between 
Hamadan and Burqjird. It has a population of about 70,000, 
and, together with the district Tusirichan, pays a yearly revenue 
of about £13,000. It jproduces much com and fruit; a great 
quantity of ±e latter, dried, is exported. Its capital and seat of 
government is Ddetabad (Dowletabad), a thriving little dty, with 
a popul^on of about 5000, situated at an elevation of 5680 ft., 
38 m. from Hunadan and 33 m. from Burujird. It has post and 
telegra^ ofiioes. 

liALAY PBHOiSliLA ^called by the Malays Tanah Malayu, 
Loi the Malay Land), a lozenge-ehaped strip of land projecting 


into the China Sea, and formii^ the most scmtheriy^pMllioh of tfiie 
cbntihent of Asia. Geographically j, the penihsillia bbgms gt the 
isthmus of Kra, lo*’ N., at which point it is only between i^and 
70 m. in width, and the distance from sea to sea is further 
diminished 1^ a large irregular salt-water inlet. Po!ittci% and 
anthropologically, hoTTever, this uppa portion mutt be rfprded 
as a continuation of the kingdom of Siam rather, than^is action 
of Malaya. From the isthmus of Kra the peninsula extends 
south with a general inclination towards the eakt, toe most 
southerly point being Tanjong Bulus in i® idj' N. A Hne dm^ 
diagon£^ down the centre from the isthmus of Km to 

The breadth at the widest point, frosTr^jong Pen^njut in 
Trengganu to Tanjong Hantu in the Bindings territory, Is about 
200 m. The area is estimated at about 70,000 sq. m. The 
peninsula is bounded on the N. by Siam, on the S. by the 
island and strait of Singapore, on the E. by the China Sea, and 
on the W. by the Strait of Malacca, 


Physical Characteristics, — A range of granite mountains: forms a 
backbone which divides the peninsula into two unequal portions, 1 toe 
lar^r of which lies to the east and toe smaller to the west of toe 
chain. Smaller ranges run parallel to the main mountain in 
many places, and there are numerous isedated spurs which have no 
connexion with either. The country is covered with limestone in 
many parts, and large isolated bluffs of this formatiDn stand up in 
the plains both on the eastern cuid toe western slopes. The descent 
from the summits of the range into the plain is somewhat lets abrupt 
on the western than it is on the eastern side, and between the foot 
of the mountains and the Strait of Malacca the largest k^wn alluvial 
deposits of tin arc situated. On toe eastern side of the range, after 
a steep descent, the granite formation speedily gives place to slates 
of vast depth, intersected here and there by ftasures of quarts contain- 
ing gold, and in many places covered by limestone which baa been 
superimposed upon the slates. The highest known peak in the 
main range is that of Gunong Korbu, 72x7 ft above sea^lovel. 
The highest mountain is believto to be Gunoxig Tahan, which forms 
part of an isolated range on the eastern sideTbetween Pahang and 
Kelantan, and is estimated at about 8000 ft The west coast 
throughout its whole length is covered to a di^th of some miles 
with mangrove swamps, with only a few isolated stretches of sandy 
beach, the dim foliage of the mangroves and the hideous mud flats 
presenting a depressing spectacle. On the east coast the foxce of 
the north-east monsoon, which beats upon the' shores of the China 
Sea annually from November to February, has kept t^e land for 
the most pari: free from mangroves, and the sanos, teoken hrie 
and there by rocky headlands thickly wooded, and fringed by 
casuarina trees, stretch for miles without interruption. The islandi 
on each coast present toe features of the shore to which they are 
adjacent. On both the oast and the west coast the islands are 
thickly wooded, but whereas the former are surrounded by beautiful 
sands and beaches, the latter are fringed by mangrove-swamps. 
The whole peninsula may be described as. one vast forest, inter- 
sected in every direction by countless streams and rivers which 
together form the most lavish water-system in toe world. Only 
an insignificant fraction of these forests has ever been visited by 
human beings, the Malays and even the aboriginal tribe having 
their homes on the banks of the rivers, and never, even whan travel 
ling from one part of the country to another, leaving the banks of 
a stream except for a short time when passing from one river-system 
to another. The bulk of the jungle, therefore, which lies between 
stream and stream, has never bc»n trodden by toe foot of man. 
The principal rivers on the west coast are the Perak, tiie Bemam and 
the Muar. The first-named is far finer than its fellows, and is 
navigable for steamers for about 40 xn. from its mouto, and for 
native craft for over 230 m. It is exceeding^ ahallow, however, 
and is not of much importance as a waterway. The Bemam runs 
through flat swampy country for toe gmter part of its course, and 
steam-launches can penetrate to a distance of over xoo m» from 
its mouth, and it is therefore probably the deroest liver. The 
country which it waters, however, is not of any value, and it is not 
much used. The Muar waters a very fertile valley, and is naykabte 
for native boats for over 150 m. On toe east coast the pxinc^^ 
streams are the Petscai, Telubin, Kelantan, Besut, Trengganu, 
Dungun, Kmamua, Kuantan, Pahang, Rompin, Endau and Sweli, 
all guarded by difficult bars at their mouths, and dangerous, during 
the continuance of the north-east monsoon. The cteepeet rivers 
are the Kuantan and Ro^in; the largest are the Keuurian and 
the Pabanfl, both of which are navigable for native boats for a 
distance of over 230 m. The Trengganu river is obstructed by 
impassable rapids at a distance of at^ut 30 m. from its mouth. 
The rivers on toe east coast are practically toe only highways, the 
Malays always tmveUing by boat in ptefiereiice to wnOdu, but 
they serve their purpose very xadiffexetttly,> and toeir great OMufy 
is their chief claim to distinction. Magni&eent oaves ace found oa 
both slopes of the peninsula, those at Batu in Selangor iMidg 
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finest on the west coast, while those of Chadu and Koto Glan^i 
in Paliang are the most extensive yet visited by Europeans on the 
east coast. Tlicy are all of limestone formation. So far as is known, 
the Malay Peninsula consists of an axial zone of crystalline rocks, 
flanked on each side by an incomplete band of sedimentary deposits. 
Granite is the most widely spread of tlie crystalline rocks; but 
dikes of various kinds occur, and gneiss, schist and marble are also 
met with. These rocks form the greater part of the central range, 
and they are often— especially the ^anite— decomposed and rotten 
to a considerable depth. The sedimentary deposits include slate, 
limestone and sandstone. lmj)ure coal has also been recorded. 
The limestone has yielded Pvoctus, Chonctes and other fossils, and 
is believed to be of Carboniferous age. In the sandstone Myophoria 
and other Triassic fossils have been found, and it appears to belong 
to the Khaetic or Upper Trias.' The minerals produced arc tin, 
gold, iron, galena and otliers, in insignificant auantities. 

The tin occurs in the form of cassiterite, and is found chiefly in 
or near the crystalline rocks, especially the granite. As stream tin 
it occurs abundantly in some of the aJluvial deposits derived from 
the crystalline area, especially on the west coast. Only two tin 
lodes are worked, however, and both are situated on the east coast, 
the one at Kuan tan in Pahang, the other at Bandi in Trengganu 
territory. On the west coast no true lode has yet been discovered, 
though the vast alluvial deposits of tin found there seem to make 
such a discovery probable in the future. Since 1890 the tin 
produced from these alluvial beds has supplied between 50 % and 
75 % of the tin of the world. Gold is worked with success in 
J*ahang, and has been exploited from time immemorial by the 
natives of that state and of Kelantan. Small quantities have also 
been found on the western slope in Perak, 

Climate, &c , — It was formerly the custom to speak of the Malay 
Peninsula as an unhealthy climate, and even to compare it with the 
west coast of Africa. It is now generally admitted, however, that, 
though hot, it compares favourably with that of Burma. I'he chief 
complaint which Europeans make concerning it is the exfreme 
humidity, which causes the heat to be more oppressive than is the 
case where the air is dry. On the other hand, the thermometer, 
even at Singapore on the southern coast, which is the hottest portion 
of the peninsula, seldom rises above in the shade, whereas the 
mean for the year at that place is generally b<’low 80". On the main- 
land, and more especially on the eastern slope, the temperature 
is cooler, the thermometCT seldom rising above 93' in the .shade, 
and falling at night below 70". On an average day in this part of the 
ixminsula the temperature in a European house ranged from 88' to 
68^ The number of rainy days throughout the peninsula varies 
from 160 to over 200 in each year, but violent gusts of wind, called 
“ Sumatras," accompanied by a heavy downpour of short duration, 
arc more common uian persistent rain. The rainfall on the west 
const variesifrom 73 to 120 in. per annum, and that of the east coast, 
where tlie north-east monsoon breaks with all its fury, is usually 
about 155 in. per annum. Malarial fevers make their appearance 
in places where the forest has been recently felled, or where the sur- 
face earth has been disturbed. It is noticed tliat labourers cmployofl 
in deep mines worked by shafts suffer less from fever than do those 
who are engaged in stripping the alluvial dcjwsits. This, of course, 
means that a new station, where clearing, digging, and building are 
in progress, is often unhealthy for a time, and to this must be 
attributed the evil reputation which the peninsula formerly enjoyed. 
To Europeans the climate is found to be relaxing and enervating, 
but if, in spite of some disinclination for exertion, regular exercise 
is taken from the beginning, and ordinary precautions against chills, 
more especially to the stomach, arc adopted, a European has almost 
as good a chance of remaining in good health in the peninsula as in 
Eurojic. A change of climate, however, is imperatively necessary 
every five or six years, and the children of Eurojnian parents should 
not hi kept in the peninsula after they have attained the age of 
four or live years. The Chinese immigrants suffer chiefly from fever 
of a malarial type, from beri-beri, a species of tropical dropsy, and 
from dysenterj’. The Malays formerly suffered severely from small- 
pox epidemics, but in the portion' of the peninsula under British 
rule vaccination has been introduced, and the ravages of the disease 
no longer assume serious dimensions. Occasional outbreaks of 
cholera occur from time to lime, and in the independent stales 
these cause terrible loss of life, as the natives fly from the disease 
and spread the infection in every direction. As a whole, the Malay.s 
are, however, a remarkably healthy people, and deformity and heredi- 
tary diseases are rare among them. There is little lewosy in Uie 
jieninsula, but there is a leiK.*r hospital near Penang on Dcraja 
and another on an island on the west coast for the reception of lepers 
from the Federated Malay States. 

Flora and Fauna . — The soil of the peninsula is remarkably fertile 
both in the jflains and on the mountain slopes. In the vast forests 
the decay of vegetable matter during countless ages has enriched 


1 See K. B. Newton, " Notes on Literature bearing u^n the 
Geology of the Malay Peninsuli^ with an Account of a Neolithic 
Implement from that Country ^ (Geoi. Afog., 1901, pp. 128-134). 
lee also the various reports by J. B. Scrivenor in Suppl, Perak 
6 w. GaxeUe, 1905. 


the soil to the depth of many foot, and from it springs the most 
marvellous tangle of hupe trees, shrubs, bushes, underwood, creepers, 
climbing plants and trailing vines, the whole hung with ferns, mosses, 
and parasitic growths, and bound together by rattans and hupe 
rope-like trailers. In most places the jungle is so dense that it is 
im^Bsible to force a way through it without the aid of a wood-knife, 
and even the wild beasts use well-worn game-tracks through the 
forest. In tlie interior brakes of bamboos are found, many of which 
spread for miles along the river banks. Good hard-wood timber 
is found in plenty, the best being the nmabau, penak, rasok and 
chengal. Orchids of countless varieties abound. The principal 
fruit trees are the dfiri-an, mangosteen, custard-apple, pomegranate, 
rambut-an, pulas-an, langsat, rambai, jack-fruit, coco-nut, areca-nut, 
sugar-palm, and banana. Coffee, tobacco, sugar-cane, rice, pepper, 
gambler, cotton and sago are cultivated with success. Great 
developments have been made of recent years in the cultivation of 
rubber in British Malaya. The principal jungle products arc gutta 
and rubber of several varieties, and many kinds of rattan. The man- 
grove grows on the shores ol the west coast in profusion. Agila- 
wood, the camphor tree, and ebony are also found in smaller 
quantities. 

The fauna of the ^ninsula is varied and no less profuse than is 
the vegetable life. The Asiatic elephant; the seladang, a bison of 
a larger type than tlie Indian gaur; two varieties of rhinoceros; the 
honey bear (bruang), the tapir, the sambhur {fusa)\ the speckled 
deer {ktjang), three varieties of mouse-deer {napoh, plandok and 
kanchil ) . ihe gibbon (ungka or wawa*), the siamangy another species 
of anthropoid ape, the brok or coco-nut monkey, so called because 
it is trained by the Malays to gather the nuts from the coco-nut 
trees, the lotong, kra, and' at least twenty other kinds of monkey; 
the hinturong (arctictis binturong), the lemur; the Asiatic tiger, the 
black panther, the leopard, the large wild cat {harimau akar), several 
varietfes of jungle cat; the wild boar, the wild dog; the flying squirrel, 
the flying fox; the python, the cobra, and many other varieties of 
snake, including the hamadryad; the alligator, the otter and the 
gavial, as well as countless kinds of squirrel, rat, &c., are found 
throughout the jungles of the peninsula in great numbers. On the 
east coast peafowl are found, and throughout the interior the argus 
pheasant, the ffrebacked pheasant, the blue partridge, the adjutant- 
bird, several kinds of heron and crane, duck, teal, cotton-teal, 
snipe, wood-pigeon, green-pigeon of several varieties, swifts, swallows 
pied-robins, hombills, parakeets, fly-catchers, nightjars, and many 
other kinds of bird are met with frequently. A few specimens of 
solitary goose have been procured^ but the bird is rarely met with. 
The forests literally swarm with insects of all kinds, from cicadae 
to beautiful buttciflies, and from stick- and leaf-insects to endless 
varieties of ants. The scorpion and the centipede are both common. 
The study of the insect life of the peninsula opens a splendid field 
for scientific research, and the profusion and variety of insects found 
in these forests probably surpass those to be met with anywhere else 
in the world. 

Political Divisions and Population . — Politically the Malay 
Peninsula is divided into four sections : the colony of the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay States; the independent 
Malay State of Johor, which is within the British sphere of in- 
fluence; the non-federated states under British protection; and 
the groups of states to the north of Perak and Pahang which are 
now recognized as lying within the sphere of influence of Siam. 
The colony of the Straits Settlements consists of the islands of 
Singapore, Penang and the Dindings, the territory of Province 
Wellesley, on the mainland opposite to Penang, the insignificant 
territory of the Dindings, and the town and territory of Malacca. 
The Federated Malay States under British protection consist of 
the sultanates of Perak, Selangor and the Negri Sambilan on the 
west coast, and the sultanate of Pahang on the east coast. Johor 
is the only Malay state in the southern portion of the peninsula, 
the whole of which is within the British sphere, which has been 
suffered to remain under native rule. The non-federated states 
under British protection (since 1909) a,re Kelantan, Trengganu, 
Kedah and Perils (Palit). The population of the peninsula num- 
ber.'’. about 2,000,000, of whom about 600,000 inhabit the colony 
of the Straits Settlements, about 900,000 the Federated Malay 
St''.tcs, about 200,000 the Malay State of Johor, and about 

250.000 to 300,000 the remainder of the peninsula. The popula- 
tion of the peninsula includes about 850,000 Chinese, mostly 
immigrants or descendants of immigrants fn^ southern 
provinces of China, of whom about 300,000 reside in the colony 
of the Straits Settlements, 365,000 in the Federated Malay States, 

150.000 in Johor, and the remainder in smaller communities or 
as isolated traders scattered throughout the villages and small 
towns of the peninsmla. The Malay population of the peninsula, 
including immigrants from the eastern archipelago, number 
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some 750^000 to 800,000^ while the Tamils and other natives of 
India number about 100,000, the aboriginal natives of the pen- 
insula perhaps 20,000, Europeans and Americans about 6500, and 
Eurasians about 9000. The colony of the Straits Settlements, 
and to a lesser extent the towns of the Federated Malay States, 
carry a considerable hetero^neous population, in which most 
of the races of Asia find their representatives. 
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Races of the Pemnsuln.— -Excluding the Tai, or SiamcBC, who are 
undoubtedly recent intruders from lie north, there are three races 
which for an extended period of time have had their home in the 
Malay Peninsula. These are the Semang or Pangan, the Sakai or 
Jakun and the MalayB. The Semang, as they arc most usually 
called by the Malays, are NegritoB— a small, very dark people, wiUi 
features of the negroid type, very prognathous, and with short, 
woiAly hair oUnging to the scalp in tmy crisp curls. Thc^ people 
belong to the race which would seem to be the true aboriginal stock 
of s^tbeam AMa. Representatives of it are found scattered about 
the irfatida from the Andaman group southwards. The state of 
civilisation to wfai^ they have attained is very low. They neither 
piaiif Bor have they any manufactures except their rude bamboo 
and rattan vessels, wc fish and game traps which they set with much 
skill and the bows, blow-pipes and bamboo spears with which they 


m armed. Thqr are skilful hunters, however, catch fish by in- 
geniously constructed traps, and live almost entin^ on jun^e^rooti 
and the produce of their huntix:^ and fishizw. The most civilised 
of these people is found in Upper Perak, and the members of this clan 
have acquim some knowlrage of the art of planting, &c. They 
cannot, however, be taken as typical of their race, and oth^ specimens 
of this people are seldom seen even by the Sakai From time to time 
they have been raided by the latter, and many Negritos are to be 
found in captivity in some of the Malayan villages on the eastern 

side of the peninsula. The xmstake of speaking 

of the Sakai tribes as practically identical with 
the Semang or Pangan has very frecpiently been 
made, but as a matter of fact the two races are 
absolutely distinct from one anbfher. It has 
also been customary to include 'the Sakai in the 
category of Malayan races, but this too is un- 
doubtedly incorrect The Sakai still dnhabit in 
greatest numbers the country which forms the 
interior of Pahang, the Plus and Kinta dis^cts 
of Perak, and the valley of Nenggiri in Kelantan. 
Representatives of their race are also found 
scattered among the Malayan villages tlixough- 
out the country, and also along the coast, but 
these have intermixed so much with the Malays, 
and have acquired so many customs, &c., from 
their more civilized neighbours, that they can no 
longer be regarded as typical of the race to which 
they belong. The pure Sakai in the interior 
have a good knowledge of planting rice, tapioca, 
&c., fasnion pretty vessels from bamboos, which 
they decorate with patterns traced by the aid of 
fire, make loin-cloths (their only garment) from 
the bark of the trap and if oh trees; are very 
musical, using a rude lute of oamboo, and a nose- 
flute of a very sweet tone, and singing in chorus 
very mekxliously; and altogether have attained 
in their primitive state to a higher degree of 
civilization than have the Semang. They arc 
about as tall as the average Malay, are aiimly 
built, light of colour, and have wavy fine hair. In 
their own language they usually have only three 
numerals, viz. na-nun, one; nar, two; and ne\ 
three, or variants of these ; all higher arithmetical 
ideas being expressed by the word kerpn^ which 
means "many.'" A few cases have b^n re- 
corded, however, of tribes who can count in their 
o^vn tongue up to four and five. Among the . 
more civilized, however, the Malay numerals up 
to ten are adopted by the Sekai. An examina- 
tion of their language seems to Indicate that it 
belongs to the Mon-Khmer group of languages, 
and the anthropological information forthcoming 
concerning the Sakai points to the conclusion 
that they show a greater affinity to the people of 
the Mon- Khmer races than to the Malayan stock. 
Though they now use metal tools imported by 
the Malays, it is notipeable that tne names 
which they give to those weapons which most 
closely resemble in character the stone imple- 
ments found in such numbers all over the penin- 
sula are native names wholly unconnected with 
their Malay equivalents. On account of this, it 
has been suggested that in a forgotten past the 
Sakai were memselves the fashioners of the 
stone implements, and certain it is that all tools 
which have no representatives among the stone 
kelts are known to the Sakai by obvious corrup- 
tions of their Malayan names. The presence of 
the Sakai, a people of the Mon-Khmer stock, In 
the interior of the peninsula has also been con- 
sidered as one of many proofs that the Idalays 
intruded from the south and approached the 
peninsula by means of a sea-route, since had 
they swept down from the north, being driven 
thence by the people of a stronger breed, it 
might be expected that the fringe of country dividing tiie two 
contending racee would be inhabited by men of the more feel^ 
stock. Instead, we find the Sakai occupying this position, ^ns 
indicatiDg that they have been driven northward by the Blalays, and 
that the latter people has not been esmlled by the Mon-wuner 
races from the countries now repr«mnted by Burma, Shun and French 
Indo-China. The Sak a i population is dying out, and must even- 
tufi^y disappear. (With regard to the Malay, see Malays.) 

Arehaeofogy.— The only ancient remains found in the peninsula 
are the stone implements, of which mention has already been made, 
and some remarkable ancient mines, which are situated in tiie JetaU 
valley in Pahang. The stone implements are generally of one or 
two types : a long rectangular adze or wedge rude^ pomted at one 
end, and used in conjunction with a mallet or fiat stone, and a 
roughly triangular axe-head, which has evidently been flx^ in 
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cleft of a split stick, A few stones, which miffhi pethaps be arrow- 
heads, have been found, but they are very rare The mines, which 
have been constructed for the purpose of working quartr lodes 
containing gold, are very extensive, and argue a high stage of civiliza- 
tion possessed by the ancient miners. I'hey consist of a number of 
circular or rectangular pits sunk from the cap of a hill, and going 
dowm to a depth of in some ciises as much as 120 ft., until in fact 
the miner.s have been stopped by being unable to cope xvith the 
quant if V of water made when the level of the valley was reached. 
The shafts are placed so chise together that in many instances they 
are divided by only a couple of feet of solid ground, but at their bases 
a considerable amount ol gallery work has been excavated, though 
it is possible that this was done by miners who came after the people 
who oritpnallv sank the shafts Native tradition attributes these 
mines to the Siamese, but no importance can be attached to thk, 
as il is very general for the Malays to give this explanation for any- 
thing which is obviously not the work of their own ancestors. A 
theory, which seems to have some probability in its favour, is that 
the.se mines were worked by the Klimer people during the period of 
pjwer, energy and prosperity which found its most lofty expre.ssion 
in the now rtiined and deserted city of Angkor Thom; while another 
attributes these wor\s to the natives of India whose Hindu remains 
are found in java and elsewhere, whose inlhicnce was at one time 
widespread throiudmut Malayan lands, and of whose religious teach- 
ing remnants still linger in the superstitions of the Malays and are 
reserved in some purity in Lombok and Bali. In the absence, 
owever, of any relics of a kind which might lead to tlie identification 
of the ancient miners, their nationality and origin are matters which 
must continue to be mere questions of speculation and conjecture. 

Histffry.— Thc first hint to reach Europe concerning the exist- 
ence of habitable lands to the ea.stward of the Ganges is to be 
found in tlie writings of Pomponius Mela (a.d. 43) which speak 
of (!hryst‘, or the Golden isle, as lying off Cape Tamus— supposed 
to be the most easterly point in Asia— and over against tlie 
estuary of the Ganges, Thereafter there occur vague references 
to Chry.se in iht Peri plus of the Eryikrean Stui, &c„ but the earliest 
trace of anything resembling first-hand knowledge concerning 
the peninsula of Indo-China and Malaya is revealed in the 
writings of Ptolemy, whose views were mainly derived from those 
of his predeces.sor Marinus of Tyre, who in his turn drew his 
deductions from information supplied to him by the mariner 
Alexander who, there is every reason to think, had himself 
voyaged to the Malay Peninsula and beyond. In the light of 
present k^wledge concerning the trade-routes of Asia, which 
had been in existence for thousands of years ere ever Europeans 
attempted to make use of them, it is safe to identify Ptolemy’s 
Sinus Perimulicus with the Gulf of Siam, the Sinus Sabaricus 
with the Straits of Malacca from their southern portals to the 
Gulf of Martal>an, the Aurea Chersonesus with the Malay Penin- 
Bula, and the island of labadius or Sabadius— the reading of the 
name is doubtful — with Sumatra, not as has often been mis- 
takenly attempted witli Jtiva. Although the first definite 
endeavour to locate tlie Golden Chersonese thus dates from the 
middle of the and century of our era, the name was apparently 
well kno^ to the learned of Europe at a somewhat earlier period, 
and in his Antiquities of the Jews, written during the latter half 
of the ist century, Josephus says that Solomon gave to the pilots 
furnished to him by Hiram of Tyre commands “ that they should 
go along with his stewards to the land that of old was called 
Ophir, but now the Aurca Qiersonesus, which belongs to India, 
to fetch gold.” After the time of Ptolemy no advance in know- 
ledge conceming the geography of south-eastern Asia was made 
until Cosmos Indicopleustes, a monk and an Alexandrian Greek, 
wrote from personal knowledge between a.d, 530 and 550. His 
primary object was to prove that the world was built after the 
same shape and fashion as the Ark made by the Children of Israel 
in the desert; hut he was able to show that the Malay Penmsula 
had to be rounded and thereafter a course steered in a northerly 
direction if China was to be reached. Meanwhile inter-Asiatic 
intercourse by means of sea-routes hod been steadily on the 
increase since the discovexy of the way to utiliae the monsoons 
and to sail directly to and fro across the Indian Ocean (attributed 
to the Greek pilot Hippalus) had been made. After the decline 
of the power of Rome, the dominant force in Asiatic commerce 
and navigation was Persia, an4?ffom that time onward, until the 
arrival of the Portuguese upon the scene early in the i6th centtiiy 
the spice trade, whose chief emporia were in or near the Malay 


Peninsula, was in Persian or Arab hands. There is considerable 
reason to think, however, that the more frequent ports od call in 
the Straits of Malsicca were situasted in Sumatra, rather than on 
the shores of the Malay Peninsula, and two famous medieval 
travellers, Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, both called and wintered 
at the former, and make scant mention of the latter. 

The importance of the Malay Peninsula, as has been noted, 
consisted in the privilege which its locality conferred upon it of 
being the distributing centre of the spices brought thither from 
the Moluccas en route for India and Europe. As early as the 
3rd century B.c. Megasthenes makes mention of spices brought 
to the shores of the Ganges from “ the southern parts of India,” 
and the trade in question was probably one of the most ancient 
in the world. So long, however, as India held the monopoly 
of the clove, the Mala)^ Peninsula was ignored, the Hindus spread- 
ing their influence through the islands of the archipelago and 
leaving traces thereof even to this day. The Mahommedan 
traders from Persia and Arabia, following the routes which had 
been prepared for them by their forebears, broke down the Hindu 
monopoly and ousted the earlier exploiters so effectually that 
by the l>eginning of the i6th century the spice trade was almost 
exclusively in their hands. These traders were also missionaries 
of their religion, as indeed is every Mahcanmedan, and to them 
is due the conversion of the Malays from rude Pantheism, some- 
what tinctured by Hindu mythology, to the Mahommedan cretd. 
The desire to obtain the monopoly of the spice trade has been 
a potent force in the fashioning of Asiatic history. The Moluccas 
were, from the first, the objective of the Portuguese invaders, 
and no sooner had the white men found their way round the Cape 
of Good Hope and established themselves successively upon the 
coast of East Africa, in the neighbourhood of the Gulf of Aden 
and the Malabar coast, than Malacca, then the chief trading 
centre of the Malayan Archipelago, became the object of their 
desire. The first Portuguese expedition sent out to capture 
Malacca was under the command of Diogo Lopez de Siqueira 
and sailed from Portugal in 1508. At Cochin Siqueira took on 
board certain adherents of Aiphunso d’Alboquerque who were 
in bad odour with his rival d’ Almeida, among them being 
Magellan, the future circumnavigator of the world, and Francisco 
Serrao, the first European who ever lived in the Spice Islands. 
Siqueira’s expedition ended in failure, owing partly to the 
aggressive attitude of the Portuguese, pwtly to the very justifi- 
able suspicions of the Malays, and he was presently forced to 
destroy one of vessels, to leave a number of his men in cap- 
tivity, and to sail direct for Portugal. In 1510 a second expedi- 
tion against Malacca was sent out from Portugal under the 
command of Diogo Mendez de Vasconceltos, but d’Alboquerque 
retained it at Cochin to aid him in the retaking of Goa, and it 
was not until 1511 that the great viceroy could spare time to 
turn his attention to the scene of Siqueira’s failure. After some 
futile negotiations, which had for their object the recovery of the 
Portuguese captives befesre hostilities should begin, an assault 
was delivered upon Malacca, and though the first attempt to 
take the city failed after some hard fighting, a second assault 
made some days later succeeded, and Malacca passed for ever 
into European hands. The Portuguese were satisfied with the 
possession of Malacca itself and did not .seek further to extend 
their empire in Malaya. Instead they used every endeavour 
to establish friendly relations with the rulers of all the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms, and "before d’Alboquerque relumed to India he 
despatched embassies to China, Siam, and several kingdoms of 
Sumatra, and sent a small fleet, with orders to assume a highly 
conciliatory attitude toward all natives, in search of the Moluccas. 
Very soon the spice trade had become a Portuguese monopoly, 
and Malacca was the great headquarters of the trade. It should 
moreover be noted that Magelto’s famous expedition had for 
its object not the barren feat of circumnavigation but the break- 
ing down of this monopoly, without violatix^g the terms (rf the 
papal bull which gave to Spam the conquest of the West, to 
Portug^ the possession of the East. In 1528 a French uqiedi- 
tion sailed from Dieppe, penetrated as for as Achin in Sumatra, 
but returned without reaching the Malay Peninsuk. It was 
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however, the first attempt ever made to defy the papal bull. 
In 1591, three years after the defeat of the Armada, Kaymond 
and Lancaster rounded the Cape, and after cruising oS Penang, 
decided to winter in Achin, They subsequently hid among the 
Pulau Sambilan near the mouth of the Perak river, and thence 
captured a large Portuguese vessel which was sailing from 
Malacca in company with two Burmese ships. In 1595 the first 
Dutch expedition sailed from the Texel, but it to^ a more 
southerly course than its predecessors and confined its operations 
to Java and the neighbouring islands. During this period Achin 
developed a determined enmity to the Portuguase, and more 
than one attempt was made to drive the strangers from Malacca. 
Eventually, in 1641, a joint attack was made hy the Achinesc 
and tlie Dutch, but the latter, not the people of the sturdy little 
Sumatran kingdom, became the owners of the coveted port. 
Malacca was taken from the Dutch by the British in 1795; was 
restored to the latter in 1818; but in 1824 was exchanged for 
Benkulen and a few more unimportant places in Sumatra. The 
first British factory in the peninsula was established in the native 
state of Patani on the east coast in 1613, tlie place having been 
used by the Portuguese in the i6th century for a similar purpose; 
but the enterprise came to an untimely end in 1620 when Captain 
Jourdain, the first president, was killed in a naval engagement 
in Patani Roads by the Dutch. Penang was purchased from 
Kedah in 1786, and Singapore from the then sultan of Johor in 
1819. The Straits Settlements— Singapore, Malacca and Penang 
— were ruled from India until 1867, when they were erected into 
a Crown colony under the charge of the Colonial Office. In 1874 
the Malay state of Perak was placed under British protection 
by a treaty entered into with its sultan ; and this eventually led 
to the inclusion in a British protectorate of the neighbouring 
Malay States of Selangor, Sungei Ujong, the cluster of small 
states called the Negri Sembilan and Pahang, which now form 
the Federated Malay States. By a treaty made between Great 
Britain and Siam in 1902 the northern Malay states of the penin- 
sula were admitted to lie within the Siamese sphere of influence, 
but by a treaty of 1909 Siam ceded her suzerain rights over the 
states of Kelantan, lYengganu, Kedah and Perlis to Britain. 

Singapore is the political, commercial and administrative 
headciuarters of the colony of the Straits Settlements, and the 
governor for the time being is ex officio high commissioner of 
the Federated Malay vStates, British North Borneo, Sarawak, the 
Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands, and governor of Labuon. 

See Sir F. Swettenham, British Malaya (IQ06); H. Clifford, 
Further India (1904); Journal of tJte Malay ArchipelaffOy Logan 
(Singapore) ; Journal of the Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
(Singapore) ; Weld, Maxwell, Swottenham and Clifford in the Journal 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute (Tendon) ; aifiord in the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society (London). (H. Cl.) 

MALAYS, the name given by Europeans to the people calling 
themselves Drang Malayu, i,e. Malayan folk, who arc the domi- 
nant race of the Malay Peninsula and of the Malay Archipelago. 
Broadly speaking, all the brown race.** which inhabit the portion 
of Asia south of Siam and Indo-China, and the islands from 
the Philippines to Java, and from Sumatra to^ Timor, may be 
described as belonging to the Malayan family, if the aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Saikai and Semang in the Malay Peninsula, 
the Bataks in Sumatra, and the Muruts in Borneo, be excepted. 
For the purposes of this article, however, only those among these 
races which bear the name of Orang Malayu, speak the Malayan 
language, and^ represent the dominant people of the laiyl, can 
be included under the title of Malays. These people inhabit 
the whole of the Malayan Peninsula to the borders of I/)wer 
Siam, the islands in the vicinity of the mainland, the shores of 
Sumatra and some portions of the interior of that Island, Sarawak 
and Brunei in Borneo, and some ports of Dutch Borneo, 
Batavia and certain districts in Java, and some of the smaller 
islands of the archipelago.. Though in these lands they have 
for not less than a thousand years enjoyed the position of the 
dominant race, they all possess a tradition that they are not 
indigenous, and that their first rulers ‘‘ came out of the sea,” with 
a large band of Malayan w^arriors in their train . In the peninsula 
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especially, where the pmence of the Malays is more rcoeni thui 
el^here, many traditions exist which point to a compiarativety 
recent occupation of the country. It has been remarked thatthere 
is evidence that the Malays had attained to a certain stage of 
civilization before ever they set foot in Malaya. For instance, 
the names wtuch they give to certain fruits, such its the 
the ramhut-an and the . pfdos-an, which are indigenous in the 
Malayan countries, and are not found elsewhere, are 1^ com- 
pound words meaning respectively the thorny, the hairy and 
the twisted fruit. Thke words are formed by the addkion of the 
substantial affix ” -an,” the use of which is one of the recogmted 
methods by which the Malays turn primitive words into twins 
of more complex meaning. This may be taken to indicate 
that whoi first the Malays became acquainted with file fruits 
which are indigenous in Malayan lands they already possessed 
a language in which most primary words were represented, imd 
also that their tongue had attaii^ to a stage erf development 
which provided for the formation of compoimd words by a 
system sanctioned by custom and the same linguistic mstinct 
which causes a Malay to-day to form similar compounds from 
European and other foreign roots. For any aboriginal race 
inhabiting these countries, such important articles of ffietaa the 
duri-an, &c., could not fail to be amox^ the first natural objects 
to receive a name, and thus we find primary terms in use among 
the Sakai and Semang, the aborigines of the Peninsula, to 
describe these fruits. The use by the Malays of artifidally oon-- 
structed terms to denote these things may certainly be taken to 
strengthen the opinion that the Malays arrived in the knds they 
n(>w inhabit at a comparatively late period in their history, and 
at a time when they had developed considembly from the original 
state of primitive man. 

In the Malay Peninsula itself there is abundant evidfflce, 
ethnological and philological, of at least two distinct imsm^n^ 
tions of people of the Malayan stock, the earlier incursions, it is 
probable, taking place from the eastern archipelago to the south, 
the later invasion spreading across the Straits of Malacca from 
Sumatra at a comparatively recent dote. The fact thi^ the 
semi-wild tribes, which are ethnologically Malayan and distinct 
from the aboriginal Semang and Sakai, aare met i^th almost 
invariably in the neighbourhood of the coast wouid seem to 
indicate that they reached the pcnhiBula by a sea, not by » land 
route, a supposition which is streng^ened by their ahnost 
amphibious habits. Many of these teibes have retained their 
pristine paganism, but many others it is certain have adopted 
the Mahommedan religion and have been assimilated the 
subsequent and stronger wave of Sumatran immigrants. A 
study of the local dialects to be met with in some of* the districts 
of the far interior, e.g. the Tembeling vaBcy in Pahang, whewe 
people are now Mahommedans and in many respects indis^ 
tingiiishable from the ordinal Malays of the peninsula^ reveals 
the fact that words, current in the archipelago to the south but 
incomprehensible to the average peninsula Malays, by whom 
these more ancient populations are now completely 8Urroanded> 
have been pre.served as local words, whereas they really belong 
to an older dialect once spoken widely in the peninsula, as to-day 
it is spoken in the Malayan islands. This would seem to show 
that in some instances t^ earlier Malay immigrants fell orwene 
driven by the kter invaders back from the coast and sOUjjht 
refuge in the far interior. 

Until recently many eminent scientists held the theory^ that 
the Malayan peoples were merely an offspring of the Mongol stocky 
and that their advance into the lands they now in- 
habit had taken place from the cradle of the Mon- JSSl ^ 
golian race— that is to say, from the north. In fiie ' 
fifth edition of his Malay Archipelago , A. Wallace notes the 
resemblance which he traced between the Malaya, and the 
Mongolians, and others have recorded similar observations' as 
to the physical appearance of the two races. To-day, however, 
fuller data are available than when Wallace wrote, ’and the more 
generaliy accepted theory is that the Malayan race is diltibet, 
and came from the south, until it was itay^ by the 
races living on the mainland of southern Asia. The owiial 
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measurements of the Malays and an examination of their hair 
sections seem to bear out the theory that they are distinct from 
the Mongolian races. Their language, which is neither mono- 
syllabic nor tonic, has nothing in common with that of the Mon- 
Annam group. It has, moreover, been pointed out that had 
the Malays been driven southwards by the rtronger races of the 
mainland of Asia, it might U* (’xpocted that the people inhabiting 
the country nearest lo the border between Siam and Malaya 
would belong to the Malayan and not to the Mon-Annam or 
Mon-Khmer stock. As a matter of fact the Sakai of the interior 
of the peninsula belong to the latter race. It might also be 
anticipated, were the theory of a southward immigration to be 
sustained, that the Malays would lie new-comers in the islands 
of the archipelago, and have their oldest settlements on the 
Malayan Peninsula. The facts, however, are in exact contradic- 
tion to this; and accordingly the theory now most generally held 
by those who have studied the question is that the Malays form 
a distinct race, and had their original home in the south. Where 
this home lay it i?; not easy to say, but the facts recorded by 
many writers as to the resemblance betv^^een the Polynesian and 
the Malayan races, and the strong Malayan element found in 
the languages of the former (see Tregear’s Maori and Comparative 
Polynesian Dictionary , London, 1891), have led some students 
lo think that the two races may have had a common origin. 
John Crawfurd, in the Dissertation to his Dictionary of the Malay 
Language, published in 1840, noted the prevalence of Malayan 
terms in the Polynesian languages, and attributed the fact to 
the casting away of ships manned by Malays upon the islands 
of the Polynesia Archipelago. Tlie appearance of the same 
Malayan words in localitie.s so widely separated from each other, 
however, c:annot be satisfactorily accounted for by any such 
explanation, and the theory is now more generally held that the 
two races are probably allied and may at some remote period 
of histoiy have shared a common home. It has been suggested 
that their separation did not take place until after the continent 
which once existed in the north Pacific had become submerged, 
and that the Malays wandered northward, while the Polynesian 
race spread itself over the islands of the southern archipelago. 
All thk, hoyrever, must necessarily be of the nature of the purest 
speculation, and the only facts which we are able to deduce in 
the present state of our knowledge of the subject may be summed 
up as follows : {a) That the Malayi. ethnoiogically belong 10 u 
race which is allied to the Polynesians; (b) that the theory 
formerly current to the effect that the Sakai and other similar 
races of the peninsula and archipelago belonged to the Malayan 
stock cannot be maintained, since recent investigations tend to 
identify them with the Mon-Annam or Mon-Khmer family of 
races; (^) that the Malays are, comparatively speaking, new- 
comers in the lands which they now inhabit; (d) that it is almost 
certain tlrnt their emigration took place from the south ; {e) and 
that, at some remote period of their history, they came into close 
contact with the Polynesian race, probably before its dispersion 
over the extensive area which it now occupies. 

The Malays to-day are Sunni Mahommedans of the school of 
Shafi*i, and they habitually use tht terms Orang Malayu, i.e. a Malay, 
Orang Islam, i.c, a Muhomiiiedan, as synonymous 
am^Samar^ expressions. Their conversion from paganism took 
rtfiltrar during the :3th, i^lh and 15th centuries of our era. 

The rnja of Achin, in northern Sumatra, is said to have 
l^eon converted early as i2o(j, while the Bugis people in (Celebes 
arc supposed not lo have become Mahommeaans until 1495. 
Mahommedaniam undoubtedly spread to the Malays of the peninsula 
Irom Sumatra, but their conversion was slow and gradual, and may 
even now in some respects be regarded as imperfect. Upon the bulk 
of the Malayan peoples their religion sits but lightly. Few are found 
to observe the law concerning the Five Hours pf Prayer, and many fail 
to put in an appearance at the Friday congregational services in 
the mosques'. The Fast of Ramadh&n, however, is generally ob- 
served with some faithfulneSi. Compared with other Mahommedan 
peoples, the Malays arc not fanatical, though occasionally an out- 
break against those oi a diflerent creetl is glorified by them into a 
holy war. The rea.son of such outbreaks, however, is usually to bo 
found in ptilitical and social rather than in religious grievances. 
Prior to their conversion to Iffehommedanism the Malays were 
subjected to a considerable Hindu influence, which reached them by 
means of the traders who visited the archipelago from In^. In 


the islands of Bali and Lombok the people still profess a form of 
Hindu remains are to Ise round in many other parts 
of the axchipelago, though their traces do not extend lo the peninsula. 
Throughout, however, the superstitions of the Malays show indi- 
cations of this Hindu influence, and many of the demons whom 
their medicine-men invoke in their magic practice.s are clearly 
borrowed from the pantheon of India. For the rest, a substratum 
of superstitious beliefs, which survives from the days when the Malays 
professed only their natural religion, is to be found firmly rooted 
m the minds of the people, and the influence of Mahommedanism, 
which regards such things with horror, has been powerless to eradi- 
cate tins. Mr W. W. Skeat's Malay Magic (London, 1900) is a 
compilation of all the writings on the subject of Malay superstitions 
b}- the best authorities and contains considerable original matter. 

The Malays of the coast are a maritime people, and were long 
famous for the daring character of their acts of piracy. They are 
now peaceable fisher-folk, who show considerable 
ingenuity in their calling. Inland the Malays live by 
preference on the banks of rivers, building houses on 
piles some feet from the ground, and planting groves of coco-nut, 
betel-nut, sugar-palm and fruit-trees around their dwellings. Behind 
their villages^ the ric<‘-fiems usually spread, and rice, which is the 
staple fc^d of the people, is the principal article of agriculture among 
them. Sugar-cane, maize, tapioca and other similar products 
are grown, however, in smaller quantities. In planting rice three 
methods are in use : the cultivation of swamp-rice in irrigated 
fields; tile planting of ploughed areas; and the planting ol hill- rice 
by .sowing each gram .separately in holes bored for the purpose. 
In ilic irrigated fields the rice plants are first grown in nurseries, 
and are subsequently transplanted when they have reached a cer- 
tain stage of development. The Malays also work jungle produce, 
of which the most important are gutta, rattans, agila wood, camphor 
wood, and the beautiful kamumng wood which is u.sed by tlie natives 
for the hilts of their weapons. The principal manufactures of Hk* 
Mala5^s are cotton and suk cloths, earthenware and silver vessels, 
mat.s and native weapons. The best cotton cloths are those manu- 
factured by the Bugis people in Celebes, and the heUek cloths which 
come from lava and are stamped with patterns. The best silks 
are produced by the natives of Pahang, Kelantan and Johor in the 
Malay Peninsula. Lord Leighton pronounced the silver ware 
from Malaya to be the most artistic of any exhibited at the Colonial 
Itxhibition held in Ixmdon in 1886. Tlie pottery of the Malays 
IS rude but curious. When the first Europeans visited the Malay 
Archipelago the Malays had already acquired the art of manufuc- 
turing gunpowder and forging cannon. The art of writing also 
appears to have been independently invented by the Malayan races, 
since numerous alphabets are in use among ’the peoples of the 
archipelago, although for the writing of Malay itself the Arabic 
character has been adopted for some hundreds of years. The Malays 
are excellent boat-builders. 

While the Malays were famous almost exclusively for their 
piratical expeditions they naturally bore an evil reputation among 
Europeans, but now that wc have come into closer 
contact with them, and have learned to understand 
them better, the old opinions concerning them have been 
greatly modified. They used to be described as the most cruel 
and treacherous people in the world, and they certainly are callous 
of the pain sufiered by others, and regard any strategy of which 
tiieir enemies are the victims with open admiration. In ordinary 
circumstances, however, the Malay is not treacherous, and there ai'o 
many instances recorded in which men of this race have risked their 
own lives on behalf of Europeans who chanced to be their friends. 
As a race they are exceedingly courteous and self-respecting, 
riieir own code of manners is minute and strict, and they observe 
its provisions faithfully. Unlike many Orientals, the Malays can 
be treated with a friendly familiarity without such treatment 
breeding lack of respect or leading to liberties being taken with the 
.superior. The Malays are indolent, pleasure-loving, improvident 
beyond belief, fond of bright clothing, of comfort, of ease, and they 
dislike toil exceedingly. They have no idea of the value of money, 
and little notion of honesty where money is concerned. They would 
always borrow rather than earn money, and they feel no shame in 
adopting the former course. Thev will frequently refuse to work 
for a wage when they most stand in need of cash, and yet at the 
invitation of one who is their friend they will toil unremittingly 
without any thought of reward. They are much addicted to gam- 
bling, and formerly were much given to fighting, though they never 
display that passion for war in the abstract which is characteristic 
of some of the white races, and their courage on the whole is not 
high if judged by European standards. It is notorious, however, 
on the coasts that a Malay gang on board a ship invariably gets the 
l^ettcr of any fight which may arise betiveen it and the Chinese crew. 
The sexual morality of the Malays is very lax, but prostitution is 
not common in consequence. Polygamy, though allowed by their 
religion, is practised for the most part among the wealthy classes 
only. The Malays are an intensely aristocratic people, and show a 
marvellous loyalty to their rajas and chiefs. Their respect for rank 
is not marred by any vulgarity or snobbery. The ruling classes 
among them display all the vices of the lower classes, and few of the 
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however, the first attempt ever made to defy the papal bull. 
In 1591, three years after the defeat of the Armada, Kaymond 
and Lancaster rounded the Cape, and after cruising oS Penang, 
decided to winter in Achin, They subsequently hid among the 
Pulau Sambilan near the mouth of the Perak river, and thence 
captured a large Portuguese vessel which was sailing from 
Malacca in company with two Burmese ships. In 1595 the first 
Dutch expedition sailed from the Texel, but it to^ a more 
southerly course than its predecessors and confined its operations 
to Java and the neighbouring islands. During this period Achin 
developed a determined enmity to the Portuguase, and more 
than one attempt was made to drive the strangers from Malacca. 
Eventually, in 1641, a joint attack was made hy the Achinesc 
and tlie Dutch, but the latter, not the people of the sturdy little 
Sumatran kingdom, became the owners of the coveted port. 
Malacca was taken from the Dutch by the British in 1795; was 
restored to the latter in 1818; but in 1824 was exchanged for 
Benkulen and a few more unimportant places in Sumatra. The 
first British factory in the peninsula was established in the native 
state of Patani on the east coast in 1613, tlie place having been 
used by the Portuguese in the i6th century for a similar purpose; 
but the enterprise came to an untimely end in 1620 when Captain 
Jourdain, the first president, was killed in a naval engagement 
in Patani Roads by the Dutch. Penang was purchased from 
Kedah in 1786, and Singapore from the then sultan of Johor in 
1819. The Straits Settlements— Singapore, Malacca and Penang 
— were ruled from India until 1867, when they were erected into 
a Crown colony under the charge of the Colonial Office. In 1874 
the Malay state of Perak was placed under British protection 
by a treaty entered into with its sultan ; and this eventually led 
to the inclusion in a British protectorate of the neighbouring 
Malay States of Selangor, Sungei Ujong, the cluster of small 
states called the Negri Sembilan and Pahang, which now form 
the Federated Malay States. By a treaty made between Great 
Britain and Siam in 1902 the northern Malay states of the penin- 
sula were admitted to lie within the Siamese sphere of influence, 
but by a treaty of 1909 Siam ceded her suzerain rights over the 
states of Kelantan, lYengganu, Kedah and Perlis to Britain. 

Singapore is the political, commercial and administrative 
headciuarters of the colony of the Straits Settlements, and the 
governor for the time being is ex officio high commissioner of 
the Federated Malay vStates, British North Borneo, Sarawak, the 
Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands, and governor of Labuon. 

See Sir F. Swettenham, British Malaya (IQ06); H. Clifford, 
Further India (1904); Journal of tJte Malay ArchipelaffOy Logan 
(Singapore) ; Journal of the Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society 
(Singapore) ; Weld, Maxwell, Swottenham and Clifford in the Journal 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute (Tendon) ; aifiord in the Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society (London). (H. Cl.) 

MALAYS, the name given by Europeans to the people calling 
themselves Drang Malayu, i,e. Malayan folk, who arc the domi- 
nant race of the Malay Peninsula and of the Malay Archipelago. 
Broadly speaking, all the brown race.** which inhabit the portion 
of Asia south of Siam and Indo-China, and the islands from 
the Philippines to Java, and from Sumatra to^ Timor, may be 
described as belonging to the Malayan family, if the aboriginal 
tribes, such as the Saikai and Semang in the Malay Peninsula, 
the Bataks in Sumatra, and the Muruts in Borneo, be excepted. 
For the purposes of this article, however, only those among these 
races which bear the name of Orang Malayu, speak the Malayan 
language, and^ represent the dominant people of the laiyl, can 
be included under the title of Malays. These people inhabit 
the whole of the Malayan Peninsula to the borders of I/)wer 
Siam, the islands in the vicinity of the mainland, the shores of 
Sumatra and some portions of the interior of that Island, Sarawak 
and Brunei in Borneo, and some ports of Dutch Borneo, 
Batavia and certain districts in Java, and some of the smaller 
islands of the archipelago.. Though in these lands they have 
for not less than a thousand years enjoyed the position of the 
dominant race, they all possess a tradition that they are not 
indigenous, and that their first rulers ‘‘ came out of the sea,” with 
a large band of Malayan w^arriors in their train . In the peninsula 
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especially, where the pmence of the Malays is more rcoeni thui 
el^here, many traditions exist which point to a compiarativety 
recent occupation of the country. It has been remarked thatthere 
is evidence that the Malays had attained to a certain stage of 
civilization before ever they set foot in Malaya. For instance, 
the names wtuch they give to certain fruits, such its the 
the ramhut-an and the . pfdos-an, which are indigenous in the 
Malayan countries, and are not found elsewhere, are 1^ com- 
pound words meaning respectively the thorny, the hairy and 
the twisted fruit. Thke words are formed by the addkion of the 
substantial affix ” -an,” the use of which is one of the recogmted 
methods by which the Malays turn primitive words into twins 
of more complex meaning. This may be taken to indicate 
that whoi first the Malays became acquainted with file fruits 
which are indigenous in Malayan lands they already possessed 
a language in which most primary words were represented, imd 
also that their tongue had attaii^ to a stage erf development 
which provided for the formation of compoimd words by a 
system sanctioned by custom and the same linguistic mstinct 
which causes a Malay to-day to form similar compounds from 
European and other foreign roots. For any aboriginal race 
inhabiting these countries, such important articles of ffietaa the 
duri-an, &c., could not fail to be amox^ the first natural objects 
to receive a name, and thus we find primary terms in use among 
the Sakai and Semang, the aborigines of the Peninsula, to 
describe these fruits. The use by the Malays of artifidally oon-- 
structed terms to denote these things may certainly be taken to 
strengthen the opinion that the Malays arrived in the knds they 
n(>w inhabit at a comparatively late period in their history, and 
at a time when they had developed considembly from the original 
state of primitive man. 

In the Malay Peninsula itself there is abundant evidfflce, 
ethnological and philological, of at least two distinct imsm^n^ 
tions of people of the Malayan stock, the earlier incursions, it is 
probable, taking place from the eastern archipelago to the south, 
the later invasion spreading across the Straits of Malacca from 
Sumatra at a comparatively recent dote. The fact thi^ the 
semi-wild tribes, which are ethnologically Malayan and distinct 
from the aboriginal Semang and Sakai, aare met i^th almost 
invariably in the neighbourhood of the coast wouid seem to 
indicate that they reached the pcnhiBula by a sea, not by » land 
route, a supposition which is streng^ened by their ahnost 
amphibious habits. Many of these teibes have retained their 
pristine paganism, but many others it is certain have adopted 
the Mahommedan religion and have been assimilated the 
subsequent and stronger wave of Sumatran immigrants. A 
study of the local dialects to be met with in some of* the districts 
of the far interior, e.g. the Tembeling vaBcy in Pahang, whewe 
people are now Mahommedans and in many respects indis^ 
tingiiishable from the ordinal Malays of the peninsula^ reveals 
the fact that words, current in the archipelago to the south but 
incomprehensible to the average peninsula Malays, by whom 
these more ancient populations are now completely 8Urroanded> 
have been pre.served as local words, whereas they really belong 
to an older dialect once spoken widely in the peninsula, as to-day 
it is spoken in the Malayan islands. This would seem to show 
that in some instances t^ earlier Malay immigrants fell orwene 
driven by the kter invaders back from the coast and sOUjjht 
refuge in the far interior. 

Until recently many eminent scientists held the theory^ that 
the Malayan peoples were merely an offspring of the Mongol stocky 
and that their advance into the lands they now in- 
habit had taken place from the cradle of the Mon- JSSl ^ 
golian race— that is to say, from the north. In fiie ' 
fifth edition of his Malay Archipelago , A. Wallace notes the 
resemblance which he traced between the Malaya, and the 
Mongolians, and others have recorded similar observations' as 
to the physical appearance of the two races. To-day, however, 
fuller data are available than when Wallace wrote, ’and the more 
generaliy accepted theory is that the Malayan race is diltibet, 
and came from the south, until it was itay^ by the 
races living on the mainland of southern Asia. The owiial 
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populations for many ccnturieft. These received from them into their 
language a very large number of Sanskrit terms, from which we can 
infer the nature of the civilizing influence imparted by the Hindu 
rulm. Not only in words concermng commerce and agriculture, 
but also in terras connected with social, religious and administra- 
tive matters that influence is traceable in Malay. See W. E, 
Maxwell, Matmal of the Malav Language (1882), pp. 5-34, where 
this subject is treated more fully tlian by previous writers. This 
Sanskrit element forms such an integral of the Malay vocabu- 
lary that in spite of the subsequent infusion of Arabic and Persian 
words adopted in tlie usual course of Mahommedan conquest it has 
retained its ancient citizensliip in the language. The number of 
Portuguese, English, Dutch and Chinese words in Malay is not con- 
siderable; their presence is easily accounted for by political or 
commercial contact. 

The Malay language abounds in idiomatic expressions, which con- 
stitute the chief difficulty in its acquisition. It is sparing in tlie 
use ol personal pronouns, and prelcrs impersonal and elliptical 
diction. As it is rich in specific expressions for the various aspects 
of certain ideas, it is requisite to employ always the most appropriate 
term suited to thf pai-ticular aspect. In Maxwell’s Manual, 
pp. 120 seq., no less than sixteen terms are given to express the 
dlflexunt kinds of striking, as many for the diflerent kinds of speaking, 
eighteen for the various modes of carrying, &c. An unnecessary 
distinction has been made between High Malay and Low Malay. 
The latter is no separate dialect at all, but a more brogue or jargon, 
the medium of intercourse between illiterate natives and Europeans 
too indolent to apply themselves to the acquisition of the language 
of the people; its vocabulary is made up of Malay word.s, with a 
conventional admixture of words from other languages; and it varies, 
not only in diflerent localities, but also in proportion to the individual 
speaker’s acquaintance with Malay proper. A few words are 
us^, however, only in speaking with persons of royal rank — e.g. 
santap, to eat (of a raja), instead of makan\ bhradu, to deep, instead 
of tido¥\ gnng, unwell, instead of s&kit\ mangkat, to die, instead of 1 
mdtt, &c. The use is difierenl as regards the term Jdwi as applied 
to the Malay language. This has its origin in the names Great 
Java and Lesser Java, by which the medieval Java and Sumatra 
were called, and it accordingly means the language spoken along the 
coasts of the two great islands. 

The Malays cannot, strictly speaking, be said to possess a litera- 
ture, for none of their writings can boast any literai y beauty or value. 

, . 'rheir most characteristic literature is* to lx- found, not 

utmmture* jn the folk-talcs which are trans- 

mitted orally from generation to generation, and repeated by the 
wandering minstrels called by the people Peng-lipof L&ra, i.e. 

“ Soothers of Cjire." Some specimens of these arc to !)e found in 
the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Astatic Soaetv (Singapore). 
The collections of Malay Proverbs made by Klinkert, Maxwell and 
Clifiord also give a good idea of tin* literary methods of the Malays. 
Their verse is of a very primitive de.scription, and is chiefly used for 
purposes of love-making. There are numerous rhymed fairy tales, 
which are much liked by the people, but they are oJ no literary merit. 
The best Malay books are the Hikdyat Hang Tuah, Bdstdmam and the 
Hihdyat Abdullah. The latter ia a diary of events kept during Sir 
Stamford Kaffle's administration by his Malav scribe. 

Autjiorities. — H ugh Clifford, Jn Court and Kampong (London, 
1897); Studies t« Brown Humanity (London, 1808); Jn a Corner of 
Asia (London, xBgg); Busk-whacking (London, rqoi); Clifford and 
Swettenhara, Dictionary of the Malav Language, parts i. to v. A-G , 
Taiping (Perak, 1894-'! 898); John Crawford, History oj the Indian 
Archipelago (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1820) ; Grammar and Dictionary of 
the Malay Language (2 vols., London, 1852) ; A Descriptive Dictionary 
of the Indian I stasis and Adjacent Countries (London, 1836) ; Journal 
of the Indian Archipelago (12 vols., Singapore, 1 847-1 8O2) ; Journal of 
the Straits Branch of the Bcryal Asiatic Society, 33 Nos. (Singapore, 
i878-19£ki) ; H. C. Klinkert, Nieuw Maleisck-Nederlandisch Woorden- 
both (Leiden, 1893); John Leyden, Malav Annals (liondon, 1821); 
Wihiara Marsden, Tfie History of Sumatra (Liondon, 1811); Malay 
Dictionary (Liondon, 1824); Sir William Maxwell, A Manual of the 
Malay Language (London, 1888); T. J. Newbold, Political and 
Statikical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca', 
W. W. Skeat, Malav Magic (London, 1900); Skeat and Blagden, 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula (London, X906); Sir E'rank 
Swettenham, Malav Sketches (London, 1893); The Heal Malay 
(London, 1899); British Malaya (London, 1906); H. von do Wall, 
edited by fl. H. van der Tuuk, Maleisch-Nsderlandisch Woorden- 
boflh (Batavia, 1677-1880); Malay DioUonary .(Singapore, 1903), 
Wilkinson. (H. Cl.)* 

MALAT STATES (B&itisji). Tlie native states of the Malay 
Peninsula under British protection are divided into two groups : 
(t) federated, and (a) ivon4ecleTated. 

L— Fddehatkd States 

The fedemted states, under the protection erf Gfieat Britaki, 
hut not British possessions, aitf Perak, Selangor and the con- 
federation of .3tnall 5?tates known a.s the Negri Semhilan (f .f. Nine 
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States) on the west coast, and the state of Pahang on the east 
coast. Each state is under the rule of a sultan, who is assisted in 
his legislative duties by a state council, upon which the resident, 
and in some cases the secretary to the resident, luis a seat, and 
which is composed of native chiefs and one or more Chinese 
members nominated by the sultan with the advice and consent 
of the resident. The council, in addition to legislative and other 
duties, revises all sentences of capital punishment. The adminis- 
trative work of each state is carried on by the resident and his 
staff of European officials, whose ranks are recruited by success- 
ful candidates in the competitive examinations held annually 
by tne Civil Service commissioners. The sultan of each state 
is hound by treaty with the British government to accept the 
advice of the resident, who is thus practically paramount; but 
great deference is paid to the opinions and wishes of the sultans 
and their chiefs, and the British officials arc pledged not to 
interfere with the religious affairs of the Mahommedan com- 
munity. In the actual administration of the Malay population 
great use is made of the native aristocratic system, the peasants 
being governed largely by their own chiefs, headmen and village 
elders, under the close supervision of British district officers. 
The result is a benevolent autocracy admirably adapted to local 
conditions and to the character and traditions of the people. 
A recognition of the fact that tl\e welfare of the Malays, who are 
Uie people of the land and whose sultans have never ceded their 
territories to the British, must be regarded as the first considera- 
tion has been the guiding principle of the administration of the 
Malay Stales, and this has resulted in an extraordinar> ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the natives, which has prcM ceded con- 
currently wdth a notable development of the country and its 
resources, mineral and agricultural. To the work of develop- 
ment, however, the Malays have themselves contributed little, 
.sound administration having been secured by the British officials, 
enterprise and capital tiaving been supplied mainly by the 
Chinese, and the labour employed being ^most entirely Chinese 
or Tamil. Meanwhile the Malays have improved their ancestral 
holdings, liavc enjoyed a peace and a security to which their past 
history furnishes no parallel, have obtained easy access to new 
and important markets for their agricultural produce, and for 
the rest have been suffered to lead the lives best suited to their 
characters and their desires. Each principal department of 
the administration has its federal head, and all the residents 
correspond with and are controlled by the resident-general, who, 
in his turn,, is responsible to the high commissioner, the governor 
of the Straits Settlements for the time being. 

TTic: estimated aggregate area of the I'edcrated Malay Stales is 
28,000 sq. m., and the estimated population iii 1905 -was 8f)o,o()t), 
as against 678,595 in 1901 . Of these only about 230,000 are Malays, 
'rhe revenue of the federation in 1905 was $23,964,593 (about 
(^2,795,000) , and the expenditure was$20, 750,395 (about ;i^2, 460, 000) . 
I'he imports for the same year were valued at $50,575,455 (about 
^5, 900,000), and the exports at $80,057,654 (about ^9,340,000), 
nialring a total trade of nearly 15I millions sterling. The principal 
.sources of revenue arc an export duty on tin, the rents pain for the 
revenue farms of the right to collect import duties on opium, wine and 
spirits, and to keep licensed Rombling-houscs for the exclusive use 
of the Chinese poimlation, railway reedpts, land and forest revenue 
and postal revenue. The tin is won rrom large alluvial deposits 
found in the states of the western seaboard, and the mines are worked 
almost exclusively by Chinese capital and labour. Since 1889 the 
E'ederated Malay States have produced considerably more than half 
the tin of tlie world. Recently there has been a great development 
in agricultural enterprise, espedally with regard to rublxjr, which is 
now grown in large quantities, the estates beingmainly in the hands 
of Europeans, and the labour mostly Tamil. The states are opened 
up by over 2500 m. of some of the best metalled cart-roads in the 
wortd, and by a railway system. 350 m. of which, extending from the 
mainland opposite Penang to the andent town of Malacca, are open 
to traffic. Another 150 m. of railway is under construction. The 
government offices at Kuala Lumpor, the fed^l capital of the states, 
are among the finest buildings of the kind in Asia. The whole of 
this extraordinary development, it should be acted, has been 
effected by careful, sound and wise adxnimstraticm coupled with a 
I courageous and energetic policy of expenditure upon public works. 

I Throughout, not one penny of debt has been fneurred, the roads, 
raflways, &c., being constructed entirely from current balances. 
This of course has only been rendered possible by the extraorffinary 
I mineral wealth which the states on the western seaboard have 
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develoi^ in the hands of Chinese xnioeiB junid the peace and jwourity 
vdxich^ritiBh rule has brought to these once lawless lands. The 
value of the tin output for the year 1905 amounted to $69,460,993 
(;^6, 104,1^). Although agricultural entWpnse in the Malay States 
is assuming considerable proportions ana a growing importance, 
the total value of the pnncipal agricultural products, including 
timber, ior the year 1905 only aggregated $2,435,513 (;£a89.i43). 

The whole of ^e Malay Peninsula is one vast forest, through which 
flow countless streams that form one of the most lavi^ water* 
systems in the world. The nvers, though many of them are of 
imposing appearance and of cousideral^ length, are uniformly 
shallow, only a few on the west coast beisig navigable by ship 
for a distance of some 40 m. from their mouths, in spite of tne 
notable development above referred to, only a very small fraction of 
the entire area of the states has as yet been touched either by mining 
or agricultural enterprise. It is not too much to assert that the 
larger half of the forest*]ands has never been trodden by the ioot of 
man. (For information concerning the botany, geology, &c., of the 
Malay States see Malay Pjdninsula. For the eiiitiology see 
Malays.) 

Perak is situated between the parallels 3" 37' and 6" 5^ N. 
and too* 3 to xoi* 51' E. on the western side of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the N. by the British posse.ssion 
of Province Wellesley and the Malay state of Kedah; on the 
S. by the protected native state of Selangor; on the E. by the 
protected native state of Pahang and the independent states of 
Kelantan and Petani; and on tlie W. by the Straits of Malaa'a. 
The coast-line is about 90 m. in length. The extreme distance 
from the most northerly to the most southerly portions of the 
state is about 172 m., and the greatest breadth from east to 
west is about 100 m. The total area of the country is estimated 
at about 10,000 sq. m. 

The Perak River, which runs in a southerly direction almost parallel 
with the coast for nearly 150 m. of its course, is navigable for small 
steamers for about 40 m. from its mouth, and by native trading boats 
for nearly 200 m. The Plus, Batang, Padang and Kinta rivers 
are its principal tributaries, all of them falling into the Perak on its 
left bank. The other principal rivers of the state are the Krian, 
Kurau, I.aru1 and Hruas to the north of the mouth of the Perak, 
and the Bemam to the south. None of these rivers is of any gntal 
importance as a waterway, although the Bernam River is navigable 
for small si earners for neariy 100 Vn. of its course. Tlie mountain 
ranges, which cover a considerable area, run from the north-east to 
the south-west. The liighest altitudes attained by them do not 
exceed 7500 ft., but they average about 2500 ft. They are all 
thickly covered with jungle. The ranges are two, running parallel 
to one another, with the valley of the Perak between them. The 
larger is a portion of the main chain, which runs down the peninsula 
from north to south. The lesser is situated in the district of Larut. 
There are several hill sanatoria in the state at heights wliich vary 
from 2500 io 4700 ft. above sea-level, but the extreme humidity of 
the atmosphere renders the coolness thus obtainable the reverse of 
enjoyable. 

Mr Leonard Wray, curator of the Perak museum, writes as follows 
on the subject of Ihc geological formation of the state : " There 
^ . are really only four formations represented — ^firstly, 

Otology. granitic rocks; secondly, a large series of beds of 

gneiss, quartzite, schist and sandstone, overlaid in many places 

by thick b--*- n 

rock; and 

The granites ^ . . 

.several dif erent geologic^ periods. The series ol quartzites, eebists, 
and limestone are of great age, but os no fossils have ever been found 
in any of them, notliing definite can be stated as to their exact 
chronological position. Their lithological characteristics and the 
total absence of all organic remains point to the Archaean period. 
The failure to discover signs of life in them is, of course, merely 
negative evidence, and the finding of a single fossil would at once 
upset it. However, until this happens they may be conveniently 
clSased as Laurentlan. It is at present impossible to form anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the thickness of this extensive 
series, but it is probable that it is somewhere between 4000 and 
5000 ft Unconformability has been noticed between the limestones 
and the beds beneath, but whether this is sufficient to separate them 
or not is a maittor for fufcnre investigation. . . . The taller hills 
are exdnsvely composed of granite, as also are some of the lower 
ones. . . The ores of the following metals have been found in 

the farmatkms named : Granite-^ lead, iron, arsenic, tungsten 
and titanhuB; lAUientian— tin, gold, lead, silver, iron, arosaic, 
copper, zinc, tnisgrten, manganosc -and biamul^; Qiiateina^— tin, 
gendTeoppar, tmigateii, iron and titanium. Th^ is not to be con- 
sidered a^i^Me list, as small •qnantitiea of other metals have also 
been found.*' 

The early history of Perek is obscure, the only information on the 
aublect b&g obtained from native traditions, which are altogether 
tmtrnstwortniy. According to t heee authorities, however, a settle- 


ment was flrst made by Malays in Psrok at BniaSi aad ^ capital 
was later moved to the banks of the Perak River, the eite olmsea 

beiiig a little village called Temong, which lies some miles 

up stream from Kuala Kaogsar, the present reiddence 
re the sultan. When the Malacca sultanaite fell, owing to the invas ion 
of the Portuguese in 1511, a member of that royal house is said to 
have migratro to Perak, and the present dynasty claims tohave been 
descended from him. As this boast is also made by almost every 
ruling family in the peninsula, the tradition is not worthy of any 
speciai attention. Wnat is more certain is the traditioo that Perak 
was twice invaded by the Achinese, and its rulers carried ofi into 
captivity, one of them, Sultan Mansur Sbah, subs^uently becoming 
the ruler of Achin . The first European settl^ent in Perak was:mads 
by the Dutch in 1650, under a treaty entered into with the Achinese, 
but the natives of the country rose against the Dutch again and again, 
and it was abandoned in X7e3, though it was afterwards reoccupied, 
the Dutch being finally ejected by tbs British in 1795. ^In i8xB 
the Siamese conquered Perak, but its todependenoe was secured 
by a treaty between the British and Siamese governments in 1834. 
From that date until 1874 Perak was ruled by its own saltans, but 
in that year, owing to internal strife, Sultan Abdullah appHro to 
the then governor of the Straits Settlements, Sir Andrew (^ke, for 
the assistance of a Bntish Resident. The treaty of Pangkor was 
concluded on the 20th of Januaxy 1874, and the first resident, 
Mr J. W. W. Birch, was murdered on the 2nd of November 1875. 
A punitive expedition became necessary; sultan Abdullah and tto 
other chiefs concerned in the murder were banished, the actual 
murderers were hanged, and Raja Muda Jusuf was declared regent 
He died in 1888, and was succeeded by the sultan Raja Idris, 
K.C.M.G., a most enlightened ruler, who was from the first a strong 
and intelligent advocate of British methods of administration. Sir 
Hugh Low was appointed resident, a position which he held until 
1889, when he was succeeded by Sir Frank Swettenham. Since 
then the history of Perak has been one of continuous peace and 
growing prosperity and wealth. Although the federal capital is 
Kuala Lumper in Selangor, Perak still enjoys the honour tk being 
the senior and leading state of tlie federation. 

By the census tak^ on the 5th of ^ril X891 the poj^lation of 
Perak was shown to be as follows ; Europeans, 366 ; Eurasians, 
Jews and Armenian?, 293; Malays, 96,719; Chinese, paomlMilom. 
94,345; Tamils, i3,o8(*; aborigines, 5779; other nation- ^ 
aliries, 366O; thus making a grand total of 214,^4, of whom 
156,408 were males and 57,846 were females. Tne estimated 
jiopulaUon in 1905 was 400,000, of whom 200,000 were Chinese and 
i0o,ooo were Malays, but owing to the disparity of the proportions 
between the sexes the deaths m each year largely outnumber the 
births, and the increase in the population is accounted for solely by 
the number of immigrants, chiefly from the mainland of China, and 
to a lessor extent from India also. • 

The revenue of Perak in 1874 amounted to $226,333. That for 
1905 amounted to $12,242,897. Of this latter sum $4,876,400 was 
derived from duty on exported tin, $2,489,300 from railway receipts, 
$ 505,300 from land revenue, and $ 1 42.800 from postal and telegraphic 
revenue. The remainder is mainly derived from the revenue farms, 
whk^ arc leased to Chinese capitalists for a ^ort term of years, 
conveying to the lessee the right to collect import duties npoa 
opium, wine and spirits, to keep pawnbroking shops, and to keep 
pmblic licensed gambling-houses for the use of Chinese onW. The 
expenditure for 1905 amounted to $10, 141,980. Of inis sum 
$4,236,000 was expended upon railway upke^ and construction 
and $2,176,100 upon public works. The value of the imports 
into Peraic during 1905 was over $20,000,000, and that of the ex- 
ports exceeded $40,000,000, making a total of ovm* $60,000,000, 
equivalent to about seven ndllion sterling. The output of tin from 
Perak ranged between 18,960 tons, valued at $23,009,506, in xSpQ, 
and 26,600 tons, valued at 435i5t>o,ooo, in 1905-. The fluctuatmg 
character of the output is due, not to any exhaustion of the mineral 
deposits of the state— that is not to be anticipated for many years 
yet to come— but to the uncertainty of the labour supply. The 
mining population is recruited exclusively from the dismcts of 
southern China, and during certain years an increased demand for 
labourers in China itself, in French Indo-China, in the Dutcfli colonies, 
and in South Africa temporarily and adversely aflected immigra- 
tion to the Straits of Malacca. The ou^t has, moreover, bren 
aflected from time to time by the price of un, whi<m was $32,20 per 
pikul in 1896, rose to $42.96 in 1898, to $74T5 ^ ^ 9 oq, and averaged 
$80.60 in 1905. Exuusive of tin, the principal exports were 
$108,000 worth of PUra rubber, $181,000 of copra, % 5 ^ooo of l^es, 
$48,000 of patchouli, and considerable quantities of timber, rattans 
and other jungle produce. The agricultural development ol the 
state is still in its infancy, but rubber is cultivated In rapidly increas- 
ing areas, and tbs known fertility of the soil, the steady ahd.replar 
rainfall, the exceUent moans of communication, and the natural and 
artificial conffitions 0! the country, justify the eiqiectation that the 
future of Perak as an agricultural country will be psosperous. 

Although SO much has been done to deyelcm the resources of Perak, 
by far the greater portion of the state is still covered by dense and 
vurgin forest. In 1898 it was calcula;ted that only 330,2^ acriei of 
land wme ocomued or cultivated out oln total acreage of 6,400,000. 
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The area of agricultural holdings has notably increased, but a con- 
siderable period must yet elapse l)efore it wtll amount to oven one- 
- , tenth of the whole. A line of railway connects the port 

oeMTSl. the great mining district of Kinta, 

whence the line runs, crossing the Perak River at Enggor, to Kuala 
Kangsar, the residence of the sultan, thence to Taiping, the admini- 
strative capital of the state, and via Knan to a point opposite to the 
island of Penang. A second line runs south from Perak and connects 
w’illi the railway system of Selangor, wliich in its turn connects with 
the Negri Sembilan and Malacca line, thus giving through railway 
communication between the last-named town and l^enang. Perak 
also possesses some ooo miles of excellent metalled cart-road, and the 
length of completed road is annually increasing. 

For administrative purposes the state is divided into six districts: 
Upper I’erak, Kuala Kangsar and Lower Perak, on the Perak River; 
Kinta; Uatany Padang and Lorut and Krian. Of these, Larut and 
Kin til are the principal mining centres, while Krian is the most 
prosperous agricultural district. 'Ilie districts on the Perak River 
are nio.‘^tly peopled by Malays. The administrative capital is 
Taiping, the chief town ot l^rut. Kuala Kangsar is chiefly memor- 
able as having been the scene of the hrst federal meeting of native 
chiefs, who, with the British Residents from each state, met together 
in TK97 for friendly di.scussion of their common interests for the first 
time in history, under the auspices of the high commissioner, Sir 
Charles H. B. Mitchell. This, in the eyes of those who arc acquainted 
with th(* character of the Malays and of the relations which formerly 
subsisted between the rulers of the various states, is perhaps the most 
signal token of the changes which British influence has wrought in 
the peninsula. 

Selangor is situated between the parallels 32' and 3"* 37' N. 
and 100'* 38' and 102® E., on the western side of the Malay 
Peninsula. It is bounded on the N. by the protected native 
state of Perak, on the S. by the protected states of the Negri 
Sembilan, on the E. by Pahang and the Negri Sembilan, and 
on the W, by the Straits of Malacca. The coast-line is about 
100 m. in length, greatest lengtli about 104 m., and greatest 
breadth about 48 in., total area estimated at about 3000 
sq. m. 

ITic state consist.s of a narrow strip of land between the mountain 
range which forms the backbone of the penin.sula and the Straits of 
Malacca. Cxjmpared with other states in the peninsula, Selangor 
i.s poorly watered The principal rivers are the Selangor, the Klang 
and the Langat. The principal port of the state is Port Swettenham, 
situated at the mouth of the Klang River, and is connected with the 
capital, Kuala Lumpor, by a railway. The geology of the state 
closely resfcmbles that of Perak. The state is possessed of most 
valuable deposits of alluvial tin, and mining for this metal is the chief 
industry 01 the population. Kuala Lumpor is also the federal 
capital of the Malay States. 

According to native tradition, the ruling house of Selangor is 
descended from a Bugis raja, who, with two of his brothers, settled 
in the state in 1718, the son of the youngest brother 
iiiMtory, eventually becoming ruler of the counfry. In 1783 the 
then sultan of Selangor joined with the lang-di-pcr-Tuan Muda of 
Uiau in an unsuccessful attack upon the Dutch who then held 
Malacca. In retaliation the Dutch, under Admiral Van Braam, 
invaded Selangor and drove the sultan out of his coun^. In 
1785, aided by the Bcndahara of Pahang, Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor 
reconquered his state ; but the Dutch blockaded his ports, and even- 
tually forced him to enter into a treaty whereby he consented to 
acknowledge their sovereignty. The earliest British political 
communication with Selangor began in 1818, when a commercial 
treaty was concluded with the governor of Penang. In 1867 Sultan 
Abdul Samad of Selangor appointed his son-in-law, Tungku Dia 
Udin, to be viceroy; and this gave rise to a civil war which lasted 
almost without intermission till 1873, when the enemies of Tungku 
Dia Ddin were finally vanquished, largely by the agency of the 
Bcndahara of Pahang, who, at the invitation of the governor of the 
Straits Settlements, sent a warlike expedition to the assistance of 
the viceroy. In 1874 the occurrence of an atrocious act of piracy 
ofl the mouth of the Langat River led to the governor, Sir Andrew 
Clarke, appointing, at the request of the sultan, a British Resident 
to aid him in the administration of his kingdom. Since that date 
there has been no further breach of the peace, and the prosperity 
of Selangor has increased annually. 

By the census taken on the 3th of April 1891 the population of 
Selangor was given at 81,392 souls, of whom 67,051 were males and 
only were females. The census taken on the 5th of April 

1901 gave a total populatioi^ of i()8,789 souls, of whom 136,823 were 
moles and 31,966 females. Of these 108,768 were Chinese, 33,997 
were Malays, 16,748 were Tamils, and only 487 were Europ^s. 
The returns deal with nearly a score of different nationalities. Since 
1901 the population has mn much increased and now certainly 
exceeds 200,000 souls. Now, however, that instead of a single txirt 
of entry there exist easy means of access to the state by rail both 
from the north and the south, it is no longer possible to estimafr 
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the annual increase by immigration with any approach to accuracy. 
It will be noted that the inhabitants of this erstwhile Malayan state 
were, even at the time of the census of 1901, over 64 % Chinese, 
while the Malays were little more than 20 % of the population. 
In Selangor, as elsewhere in the Malay Peninsula, the deaths annually 
far outnumber the births recorded (e,g, in 1905 births 8293, deaths 
12,500). The disproportion of the temale to the male sections of the 
population is greater in Selangor than in any other part of the colony 
or Malay States. The development of planting enterprise in Selan- 
gor, and more especially the cultivation of rubber, has led during 
recent years to the immigration of a considerable number of Tamil 
coolies, but the Tamil population is still insignificant as compared 
with the Cliinese. 

The revenue of Selangor in 1875 amounted to only |ii5,65(>; 
in 1905 it had increased to $8,857,793. Of this latter sum $3,195,31 8 
was derived from duty on tin exported, $1,972,628 from 
federal receipts, and $340,360 from land revenue. The 
balance is chiefly derived from the revenue farms, 
which include the right to collect import duty on opium and spirits. 
The expenditure lor 1905 amounted to $7,186,140, of which sum 
$3,717,238 was on account of federal charges and $1,850,711 for 
public works. The value of the imports in 1905 was $24,043,619 
and that of the exports was $26,683,316, making a total of 
$5* >326, 935, equivalent to ;^5,988,ooo. Tin is the principal export. 
The amount exported in 1905 was 17,254 tons. The total area of 
alienated mining land at the end of 1^5 amounted to 65,573 acres, 
and it was estimated that over 60,000 Chinese were employed in 
the mines. 

The main trunk line of the Federated Malay States railways 
passes through Selangor. 11 enters the state at Tanjong Malim 
on the Perak boundary, runs southward through Kuala Lumpor and 
so into the Negri Sembilan. It runs for 81 m. in Selangor territory. 
A branch line 27 m. long connects Kuala Lumpor with Port Swetten- 
ham on the Klang Straits where extensive wharves, capable of 
accommodating ocean-going vessels, have been constructed. A 
second branch line, measuring rather more than 4 m. in lengtli, 
has been opened to traflic. It connects the caves at Bahi with 
Kuala Lumpor. Frequent communication is maintained by 
steamer between Port Swettenlmm and Singapore, and by coasting 
vessels IxJtween the former port and those on the shores of the 
Straits of Malacca. All the principal places in the state are con 
nected with one another by telegraph. 

For administrative purposes Selangor is divided into six dis- 
tricts: Kuala Lumpor, in which the cafiital and the principal tin 
fields are situated; Ulu Selangor, which is also a prosperous mining 
district; Kuala Selangor, which is agricultural, and poorly populated 
by Malays; Ulu Langat, mining and agricultural; Kuala Langat, 
the residence of the late sultan Adbul Samad, agricultural; and 
Klang, the only prosperous port of the state. Much money has been 
expended upon the capital, Kuala Lumpor, which po.ssesses some 
fine public buildings, waterworks, &c., and where the principal 
residence of the Resident-General is situated. In some sort Kuala 
Lumpor is the capital not only of Selangor, but also of the whole 
federation. Its scenery is very attractive. 

Negrt‘ Sembilan (the Nine States) Is a federation of small 
native states which i.s now treated as a single entity, being under 
the control of a British Resident, and is situated between parallels 
2® 28' and 3® 18' N. and loi® 45' and 102® 45' E., on the western 
side of the Malay Peninsula. It is bounded on the N. by the 
protected state of Pahang, on the S. by the territory of Malacca, 
on the E. by Pahang and the independent state of Johor, and on 
the W. by the Straits of Malacca. The coast-line is about 28 m. 
in length, and the extreme distance from north to south is 55 m., 
and that from east to west about 65 m. The estimated area is 
about 3000 sq. m. Port Dickson, or Arang-Arang, is the only 
port on the coast. It is connected with the capitd, Seremban, 
by a railway 24 m. in length. Most of the states comprising the 
federation depend largely for their prosperity upon agriculture, 
but in some of the districts tin is being worked in considerable 
quantities, with good results. 

As is the case with the history of most Malayan states, much 
rests upon no surer ground than tradition, in so far as the records 
of the Negri Sembilan are concerned. At the same time 
the native story that the states which now form the ” 
federation of the Negri Sembilan were originally peopled by tribes 
of Sakai, or aborigines of the peninsula, who descended from the 
mountains of the interior and ^pled the valleys, is supported by 
much corroborative evidence. Not only does the Malay’s contempt 
for the ^kai make it exceedingly unlikely that the tradition, which 
is hardly a matter for pride, diould have been preserved if it were not 
true, blit also many of the laws and customs m force in these states 
are wholly foreign to those of the Malays, and can plainly be traced 
to the aborigines. As an instance, the custom of inheriting rank and 
property through the mother instead of frirough the father may be 
mentioned. Tradition further relates that towards frM end of the 
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i8th century a raja of the royal hot»e of Menangkabu came from 
Sumatra to rule over the federation of small states, each of which 
continued to be governed in all its local afiairs by its own chief and 
by the village and other councils sanctioned by ancient custom. The 
Sumatran raja took the title of lang-di-per^Tuan of Sri Menanti. 
Although they bore the name of the “ Nine States,** only six seem 
to have belonged to the federation during the time of which history 
speaks. These are Sri Menanti, Johol, Tampin, Rembau, Jelebu, 
and Sungei Ujong. Later the two latter separated them-sclves 
from the confederation. Ancient tradition says that the names of 
the nine states were originally Klang, Jelebu, Sungei Ujong, lohol, 
Segamat, Pasir Besar, Naning, Kembau and Jelai. Of these Klang 
was annexed by Selangor, Segamat and Pasir Besar by Johor, and 
Naning by Malacca. During the last years of the 18th century 
the lang-di-per-Tuan appointed an lang-di-per-Tuan Muda to rule 
Rembau, and the state of Tampin was created to provide for the 
family of the new chief. In 1887 the governor of the Straits Settle- 
ments sent Mr Martin Lister to the Negri Sembilan, which had 
become disintegrated, and by his influence the ancient federal 
system was revived under the control of a Resident appointed by 
the governor. The states which formed this new confederation 
were Johol, Ulu Muar, Jempol, Terachi, Inas, Gunong Pasir, Kembau, 
Tampin and Gemencheh. Prior to this, in 1873, owing to a civil 
war m Sungei Ujong, Sir Andrew Qarke sent a military force to 
that state, put an end to the disturbances, and placed the country 
under the control of a British Resident. Jelebu was taken under 
British protection in 1880, and was thenceforth managed by a magis- 
trate under the orders of the Resident of Sungei Ujoni^. In 180^), 
when the federation of all the Malayan states under British control 
was effected, Sungei Ujong and Jelebu were reunited to the con- 
federation of small states from which they had so long been separated 
and the whole, under the old name of the Negri Sembilan, or Nine 
States, was placed under one Resident. 

The population of the Negri Sembilan, which according to the 
census taken in April i8qi was only 70,730, had increased to 96,028 
by 1901, and was estimated at 119,4.54 in I905- Of these 46,500 
are Chinese, 65,000 Malays, 6700 Tamils, and 900 Europeans and 
Eurasians. The births registered slightly exceed the deaths in 
number, there being a large Malay population in the Negri Sembilan 
among whom the proportion of women to men is fair, a condition of 
things not found in localities where the inhabitants are mostly 
Chinese immigrants. 

The revenue of the Negri Sembilan amounted to only $223,435 
in 1888. In 1898 it had increased to $701,334, in tqoo to $1,251,366, 
and in 1905 to $2,33.5,534- The revenue for 1905 was 
derived mainly as follows: customs $1,268,602, land 
dMiTrsae. revenue $145,475, land sales $21,407, while the revenue 
farms contributed $584, 459'. The expenditure in 1905 amounled 
to $2,214,093, of which $i‘i25,355 was expended upon public works. 
The trade returns for 1905, which are not, however, complete, show 
an aggregate value of about $13,000,000. The value of the tin 
exported during 1905 exceeded $6,900,000, and the value of the 
agricultural produce, of which gambier represented $211,000 and 
damar $80,000, amounted to $407,990. 

Seremban, the administrative capital of the Negri Sembilan, 
is connected with Port Dickson by a railway line, owned by the 
Sungei Ujong Railway Company, which is 24} m. in 
Oeaera/. length. It is also situated on the trunk line of the 
Federated Malay States, and is thus joined by rail to Selangor on the 
north and to Malacca on the south. Frequent steam communication 
is maintained between Port Dickson and the ports on the Straits 
of Malacca and with Singapore. 

For administrative purposes the Negri Sembilan is divided into 
five districts, viz. the Seremban District, the Coast District. Jelebu, 
Kuala l*ilah and Tampin. Each of these is under the charge of 
a European district officer, who is responsible to the Resident. 
The lang-di-per-Tuan lives at Kuala Pilah, but the capital of the 
federation is at Seremban in Sungei Ujong, where the Rwident is 
stationed. The hereditary chiefs of the various states aid in the 
government of their districts, and have seats upon the state council, 
over which the lang-di-per-Tuan presides. The watering-place 
of Magnolia Bay, where excellent sea-bathing is obtainable, Is one 
of the pleasure resorts of this part of the peninsula. 

Pahang, on the east coast of the peninsula, is situated between 
parallels 2® 28' and 3® 45' N. and loi® 30' and 103° 30' E. It is 
bounded on the N. by the independent native states of Kelantan 
and Trengganu; on the S. by the Negri Sembilan and Johor; on 
the E. by the Chin«i Sea; and on the W. by the protected states 
of Perak and Selangor. The coast-line is about 112 m. in length; 
the greatest length is about 210 m., and greatest breadth about 
130 m. The state is the largest in the peninsula, its area being 
estimated at 15,000 sq. m. The ports on the coast are the mouths 
of the Endau, Rompm, Pahang and Kuantan rivers, but during 
the north-east monsoon the coast is not easy of approach, 
and the rivers, all of which are guarded by difficult bars, are 
impossible of access except at high tides. 


The principal river of the State is the Pahang, flrom sribich it takes 
its name. At a distance of x8o m. from the coast this river is fonnsd 
W two others named respectively the Jelai and the Tembeling. 
The former is joined 20 m. farther up stream by tho lipis, which has 
its rise in the mountains which form the boundary; with Perak. 
The Jelai itself has its rise also in a more northerly portion of this 
range, while its two principal tributaries above the mouth of the 
Lipis, the Tclom and the Serau, rise, the one in the plateau which 
divides Perak from Pahang, the other in the hills which separate 
Pahang from Kelantan. The Tembeling has Its rise in the hills 
which divide Pahang from Kelantan, but some of its tributaries 
rise on the Trengganu frontier, while tho largest of its confluents 
comes from the hills in which the Kuantan River takes itarise. The 
Pahang is navigable for large boats as far as Kuala Lipis, aoo m. 
from the mouth, and light-draught launches can also..get up to that 
point. Smaller boats can be taken some 80 m. higher up the 
jelai and Telom. The river, however, as a waterway is of Uttie 
use, since it is uniformly shallow. The Rompin and Kuantan 
rivers are somewhat more easily navigated for the flrst 30 m. of their 
course, but taken as a whole the waterways of Pahang are of little 
value. The interior of Pahang is chiefly noted for its auriferous 
deposits. Gunong Tahan is situated on the boundary between 
Panang and Kelantan. Its height is estimated at 8000 ft. above 
sea-level, but it has never yet been ascended. Pahang, like the states 
on the west coast, is covered almost entirely by one vast forest, 
but in the Lipis valley, which formerly was thickly populated, there 
is a considerable expanse of open grass plain unlike anything to be 
seen on the western sea-board. The coast is for the most part a 
sandy beach fringed with casuartna trees and there are only a few 
patches of mangrove-swamp throughout its entire length. 

The ancient name of Pahang was Indrapura. It is mentioned in 
the history of Hang TuaH, tlie great Malacca brave, who flourished in 
the i6th century, and succeeded in abducting a daughter 
of the then ruUng house of Pahang for his master, the 
sultan of Malacca. Prior to tliis, Pahang had been ruled by the 
Siamese. When Malacca fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 
1511 the sultan, Muhammad Sliah, fled to Pahang, and the present 
ruling house claims to have been descended from him. The title 
of the ruler of Pahang was Bendahara until 1882, when the present 
(1902) ruler. Wan Ahmad, assumed the title of sultan, taking the 
name of Sultan Ahmad Maatham Shah. Up to that time the Benda- 
hara had been installed on liis accession by the sultan of Riau, and 
held his office by virtue of that chief's letter of authority. About 
1855 the father of the present sultan died at Pekan, and his son 
Bendahara Korish, who succeeded him, drove Wan Ahmad from 
the country. After making three unsuccessful attempts to conquer 
the land and to dethrone his elder brother, Wan Ahmad at last 
succeeded in 1865 in invading the state and wresting the throne 
from Ills nephew, who had succeeded his father some years earlier. 

that time, in spite of two attempts to shake his power by 
inva.sionR from Selangor which were undertaken by his nephews 
Wan Aman and Wan Da, Bendahara Ahmad ruled his country with 
a rod of iron. In 1887 he consented to enter into a treaty with the 
governor of the Straits by which he accepted a consular agent at his 
court. This treaty was finally signed on the 8th of October 1887. 
In February of the following year a Chinese British subject was 
murdered at Pekan in circumstances which pointed to the respon- 
sibility of the sultan for the crime, and in October x888 a Resident 
was appointed to assist the sultan in the administration of his country, 
that being, in the opinion of the British government, the only 
guarantee for the safety of the life and prope^ of British subjects 
which it could accept. In December 1891 disrarbances broke out 
in Pfidiang, the nominal leaders of which were certain of the sultan's 
most trusted chiefs. The sultan himself took no part in the out- 
break, but it undoubtedly had his sympathy, even if it was not 
caused by his direct commands. The rebels were driven to seek 
safety in flight in November 1892, but in June 1894 they gathered 
strength for a second disturbance, and raided Pahang from Kelantan, 
in which state they had been given shelter by the Mahommedan 
rulers. This event, added to the occurrence of other raids from across 
the border, led to an irregular cMwdition being led into Trengganu 
and Kelantan by the Resident of Pahang (Mr Hugh Clifford) in 1895, 
and this had the desired result. The rebel chiefs were banished to 
Siam, and no further breach of the peace has troubled the tran- 
quillity of Pahang since that time. Pahang joined the Federated 
Malay States by a treaty signed in 1895, and the sultan and his 
principal chiefs were present at the federal durbar held at Kuala 
Kangsar in Perak in 1897. 

The census taken in April 1901 gave the total population of Pahang 
at 84,113, of whom 73,462 were Malays, 8695 Chinese, 1227 TantOs 
and other natives of India, 1 80 Europeans and Eurasians, _ 
and 549 people of other nationalities. The population 
in 1905 was estimated at 100,000, the increase being due to immigra- 
tion mainly from the states on the western seaboard . In former days 
Pahang was far more thickly populated than in modem times, 
but the long succession of civil wars which racked the land after the 
death of Bendahara Ah caused thousands of Pahang Malays to fly 
the country. To-day the valley of the Lebir River in Kelantan and 
the upper portions of several rivers near the Perak and Selangor 

xvn. x6 
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boandaries are Inhabited by Pahang Malays, the descendants of 
theM fugitivei. The Pahang natives arc almost all engaged in 
agriculture. The work of the mines, <^c., is performed by Chinese 
and foreign Malays. In the Lipis valley the descendants of the 
Rawa Malays, who at one time possessed the whole of the interior 
in defiance of the Pahang raius, .still outnumber the people of the 
land. 

The revenue of Pahang in 1809 amounted to only $62,077; 
1900 to $419,130. In 1005 It was $528,308. The expenditure m 
Plnmacm ^^5 amounted to $i,2o8,i7(i. Of this sum $730,880 
•ad TrmdB expended on public works, l^ahang is still a source 
of exjiense to the federation, its progress having been 
retarded by the disturbances which lasted from December 1891 
until 1895, with short intervals of peace, but the revenue is 
now steadily increasing, and the ultimate financial success of the 
state is considered to be secure. Pahang owes .something over 
|3»960,5t« to Selangor and $1,175,000 to I^erak, which have 
nnonced it now for some years out oi surplus revenue. Ihc value 
of the imports in 1905 was $i,344.34^f that of the exports was 
thus making a total trade value of $5,183,274. The 
most valuable expori is tin, tlie value of which in 1905 amounted 
to $2,820,7^5, Ihe value of the gutta exported exceeded $140,000, 
that of dried and salted fish amounted to nearly $70,000, and that 
of timber to $325,rx)o, 

The ^'eological formation of the state.s lying to the eastward of 
the mam range of mountains which .split.s llie peninsula in twain 
Q^aarm! ^tiffers malerially from that ol the western statc.s. At 
a distance of about a dozen miles from the summits of 
the mountains the granite formation is replaced by slates, which m 
many places are intersected by tissure.s ot quartz, and in others are 
overlaid by vast thicknesses of limestone. Those of the i{uarU 
fissures which have lieen exploited are found to be auriferous, and 
several mining companies have attempted to work the deposits. 
Their efforts, however, have not hitherto been successful. A magnifi- 
cent road over the mountains, with a ruling grade of i in 30, joins 
Kuala Lipis, the administrative capital of Pahang, to Kuala Kubu, 
the nearest railway station in Selangor. The road measures 82 in. 
in length. Pokaii, where the sultan has his residiJiice, was the capital 
of Pahang until the middle of 1898, when the administrative head- 
quarters were transferred to the interior as being more central. 
None of these towns is of any size or importance. In the Kuantaii 
valley, which lies parallel to the i*ahang River, a European company 
is working tin lodes with considerable success. These lodes are the 
only mines of the kind being worked in the h^derated Malay States. 
Pahang is fertile and well suited for agriculture of many kinds. 
The rainfall is heavy and regular. The climate is cooler than that 
of the west coast, and the full force of the monsoon is felt from 
October to h'ebruary in each year. For administrative purpo.ses 
Pahang is ^ivided into four districts — Ulu Pahang, In wnich the 
present capital is situated; Temerloh, which includes 80 odd miles 
of the Pahang valley and the Seraantan River; Pekan, whicli include.s 
the coast rivers down to Endau; and Kuantan. Each of these Ls 
under the charge of a district officer, who is responsible to the 
resident. The iKiundary with Johor and the Negri Sembilan was 
rectified by a commission which sat in London in 1897-1898. 

Authorities. — Journal of the Eastern Archipcluf^o (Singapore); 
Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Singapore) ; 
Maxwell, Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, vol. xxiii. ; Swet- 
tenham, ibid. vol. xxvh.; Chfiord, ibid. vol. xxx. (London, 1892, 
1895, 1890); Swettenham, Ahimi Perak (Singapore, 1893); Malay 
Sketches (IwOndon, 1893); The Real Malay (London, i8yy); British 
Malaya ^I^ndon, T90(>) ; Clifford, In Court and Kantpong (London, 
1897); Studies in Brown Humanity (London, 1898); In a Comer 
of Asia (London, 1899); Bush-whacking (London, iQOi); Further 
India (London, 1904) ; De la Croix, Les Mines d'etins de Perak 
(F^aris, 1882); Bluei)ook, C. 9524 (London, 1890); The Straits 
uirectory (Singapore, iyo6); Skeat, Malay Magic (I^ndon, 1900); 
Skeal and Ffiagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula (London, 
I 90 f»). (H. Cl.) 

II.-NoN-FEDEkATED STATES 

In 1909 a treaty was made between Great Britain and Siam, 
one proviaion of whiidi was the cession to the former of the 
Burerain right.s enjoyed by the latter over certain territories in 
the Malay Peninsula. These territories consisted of the four 
Siamese Malay States : Kelantan, Trenggann, Kedah and Perl is, 
very ancient dependencies of Siam, all of which except Trenggann, 
were in a flourishing condition and had been administered by 
British ofiicers in the service of Siam for some years prior to their 
transference. Though the four states were loyal to Siam and 
wished to retain their former allegiance, the ('hange was effected 
without disturbance of any kind, the British government on 
assuming the rights of suzerainty placing an adviser at the court 
of each raja and guaranteeinglhc continuance of the administra- 
tion on the lines already laid^own by Siam so far as might be 
compatible with justice and fair treatment for all. Tlie four 
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I States lie to the north of the Federated Malay States, two on the 
eaj 5 t and two on the west side of the peninsula. 

Kelantan. — This state on tlie east coast, bounded N, and 
N.E. by the China Sea, E. by Trengganu, S. by Pahang and W. 
by Perak and Ra-nge, lies between 4'' 48' and 6° 20' N. and 
33' 103 ® 45' E, The greatest length from north to 

south is 115 m. and the greatest breadth from east tu west 60 m. 
The area is about 5000 sq. m. The northern piartof the state is 
flat and fertile, but the southern district which comprises more 
than half the total area, is mountainous and uncultivated. 

Next to the Pahang, the Kelantan River is the largest on the cast 
coast. It is 1 20 miles long and is navigable for shallow-draft launches 
and big country b<mt8 for about 80 miles, and for vessels of 8 ft. 
draft for about six miles. Its principal tributaries are the Galas, 
Pergau and Lcbir. The Golok and Semarak rivers water the west 
and east parts of the state, falling into the sea a few miles on either 
side of the mouth of the Kelantan River. The climate of Kelantan 
IS mild and singularly healthy in the open cultivated regions. The 
population is alxiut 300,000 of which 10,000 are aboriginal tribes 
(Sakeis and Jakuns), 10,000 Siamese and Chinese and the rest Malays. 
The Chinese are increasing and natives of different parts of India 
are resorting to the state for purposes of trade. Kota Bharu (pop. 
10,000) is tile only town in the sUte. It lies on the right bank of 
the river, about six miles from the sea. Since 1904 it has been laid 
out with metalled roads and many public and private buildings have 
lieen erected. The town is the commercial as well as the admini- 
strative centre of the state. Tumpat and Tabar on the coast, with 
population 4000^ and 3000 respectively, are the places next in im- 
portance after Kota Bharu. A network of creeks render communica- 
tion easy in the norlhcrii districts, the river and its tributaries afford 
means of accevss to all parts of the south; 20 miles of road liavc been 
made in the neighbourhood of Kola Bharu. Kelantan is connected 
by telegraph with Bangkok and Singapore, and maintains regular 
postal communication with those places. Rice cultivation is the 
principal industry and is increasing rapidly. Coco-nut and betel nut 
growing arc also largely practised. Much liveslock is raised. About 

400.000 acres of land are under cultivation. Though reputed rich 
in minerals, past misrule prevented mining enterprise in Kelantan 
until, in 1900, a large concession was given to an Englishman and 
the country was opened to foreigners. In igoy Uirce mining syn- 
dicatc.K were at work, and several others were in process of format ion. 
Gold, tin and galena have been lound in severallocalities and during 
the years igoej-igoy 28,000 ounces of gold were dredged from the 
Kelantan River, The Kelantanese are expert fishermen, some 

40.000 finding employment 111 fishing and fish-drying. Silk-weaving 
is a growing industry. Foreign trade, which in lyoc) reached the 
value of two and a half million dollars, is chiefly with Singapore. 
Principal exports arc copra, rice, fish, cattle and gold; chief imports 
are cotton goods, hardware and specie. The currency is the Straits 
Settlements dollar and small silver coin, supplemented by a locally 
made tin coin of low value. 

By virtue of a mutual agreement made in 1902 Siam appointed 
a resident commissioner to Kelantan and consented, so long as the 
advice of that officer should be followed, to leave internal affairs to 
lie conducted locally. Under this arrangement a council of state 
was apjiointed, departments of governmenl were organized, js'ual, 
civil and revenue laws were passed and enforced, court.s were estab- 
lished and a police force was raised. Though formerly of an evil 
reputation, the people were found to be naturally peaceful and law- 
abiding, and serious crime is rare. The stale revenue, which was 
practically nothing in 1902, amounted to $320,000 in 1907. Islam- 
ipi was adopted about 300 years ago, but the old animistic supersti- 
tions are still strong. The state is divided into mukim o^arbshes, 
but the imam no longer exercise temporal authority. There are 
three school.s at Kota Bharu, education in the interior being in the 
hands of the imam assisted with government grants. 

No historical records of Kelantan exist, and the .stale was not 
noticed by the European merchants of the i6th and 17th centuries. 
Consequently little is known of its early history beyond what is to 
be gathered from brief references in the Malay annals and the old 
chronicles of Siam. The sites of aticieni towns and the remains of 
fornuT gold diggings are visible here and there, but nil knowledge of 
the men who made these marks has been lost. The present ruling 
family dates from about 1790. Siam was frequently called upon to 
niaintain interna) peswe and in 1892 a royal prince was sent to reside 
in Kelantan as commissioner. Complications brought al^ut by the 
incapacity of the ruler led to the making of the agreement of 1902 
above mentioned, to tlie fixing of a regular tribute in money to Siam, 
and ultimately to the merging of the state from chaotic lawlessness 
into the path of reform. On the 15th of July 1909 the state came 
under British suzerainty and the commissioner of Siam was replaced 
bv a British adviser, from which date the liability to payment of 
tribute ceased, though in all other respects the administratiw 
arrangements of Siam remained unaltered. 

Trengganu.— This state on the east coast, bounded N. and 
N.E. by the China Sea, S. by Pahang, and W. by Pahang and 
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Kelantan, lies between parallels 4° 4' and 4® 46' N. and 102® 30' 
and 103° 26' E. The greatest length from north to south is 
1 20 m., and the 'greatest breadth from east to west 50 m. It has 
a coast-line oi 130 m. and an estimated area of about 5000 sq. m. 
There are several islands off the coast, some of which are 
inhabited. The surface is generally mountainous. 

Principal rivers are the Besut, Stiu, Trenggann, Dungun and 
Kmamun, none of which is navigable for any distance. The climate 
is mild and fairly healthy. The population numbers about 180,000, 
almost all Malays, and mostly clusters round the mouths and lower 
reaches of the rivers. 'I'he capital, which is situated at the mouth 
of the Trengganu River, contains, witli its suburbs, not less than 
3o,oc» people. Difficulty of access by river and by land render the 
interior districts almost uninliubilable. Communication is main- 
tained by boat along the coast. There arc no roads and no postal 
or telegraphic communications. 

The maiority of the people are sailors and fishermen. Rice is 
grown, but not in sufficient quantities to supply local needs. Mucli 
pepper and gambier were at one time jpn'own and exported, but. about 
the year 1903 agriculture began to tall off owing to prevailing in- 
security of life and property. Not much livestock is raised, the few 
head of cattle exported from Besut being mostly stolen from acroas 
the neighbouring Kelantan border. A successful tin mine under 
European control exists in the Kmamun district, but as evei^hing 
possible was done in the past to discourage all foreign enterprise, the 
robable mineral wealth of the country is still practically untouched, 
ilk-weaving, earned on entirely by the women, is a considerable 
industry. The silk is imported raw and is ro-cxporled in the form 
of Malay cloUiing (sarongs) of patterns and quality which are widely 
celebrated. The manufacture of native weapons and of brassware 
was at one time brisk but is declining. The trade of 'J'rengganu 
is not increasing. It is valued roughly at about one and a half 
million dollars a year, i.s chiefly with Singapore, and is to a great 
extent carried in Trengganu-built ships, which latter also do some 
carrying trade for other stales on the east coast. 

The Trengganu sultanate is one of the most ancient in the peninsula 
and ranks with that of Riau. 'i'he state was feudatory to Malacca 
in the I3lh century and during the 14th, 15th and lOth centuries its 
pf)s.sessi<)n was frequently disputed between Malacca and Siam. 
The present sultan is the descendant of an ancient family, the 
members of which have (^narrelled and fought with each other for 
the succession from time immemorial. The last serious disturbance 
was in 1837 when the grandlather of the present sultan stole the 
throne from his nephew. Until the acquisition of the state by Great 
Britain a triennial tribute of gold flowers was paid to Siam, and this 
with occasional letters of instruction.s and advice, constituted almost 
the only tangible evidence of Siamese suzerainty. Of government 
tiiere was practically none. The sultan, having alienated mo.st of 
his powers ami prerogatives to his relatives, passed his life in religious 
seclusion and was ruler in no more than name. The revenues were 
devoured by the relatives, a small part of those accruing from the 
capital sufficing for the sultan’s needs. There were no written laws, 
no courts and no police. All manner of crime was rampant, the 
peasantry was mercilessly downtrodden, but the land was full of 
holy men and the cries of the miserable were drowned in the noi.se of 
ostentatious prayer. In fine, Trengganu pre.sented in the beginning 
of the year 1909 the type of untrammelled Malay rule which had 
fortunately disappeared from every other state in the peninsula. 
In July of that year, however, the first British adviser or agent 
arrived in the state, which was shortly afterwards visited by the 
governor of the Straits Settlements, who discussed with the sultan 
the changed conditions consequent upon the Anglo-Siamese treaty 
and laid the foundations of future reform. 

Kkdah. — This state, on the west roast of the peninsula, lies 
between parallels 5^" 20' and 6® 42' N., and is bounded, N. by 
Palit and Songkla, E. by Songkla and Raman, S. by Province 
Wellesley and Perak, and W. by the sea. The coast-line is 65 m. 
long, the greatest distance from north to south is 115 m. and the 
greatest breadth 46 m. Off the coast lies a group of islands, the 
largest of which is Langkawi, well peopled and forming a district 
of the state. 

The total area of Kedah is about 4000 sq. m. The land is low- 
lying and swampy near the coast except towards the south where 
the height known a.s Kedah Hill rises from the shore opposite Penang, 
flat and fertile farther inland, and mountainous towards the eastern 
border. The rivers are small, the Sungei Kedah, navigable for a few 
miles for vessels of 50 tons, and the S. Muda, which forms the boundary 
with Province Wellesley, licing the only streams worthy of notice. 
The plains are formed of marine deposit, and in the mountains lime- 
stone and granite preponderate. The population is e^mated at 
220,000, of whom about ioq,ooo arc Malays, 50,000 Siamese and 
Samsams and 70,000 Chinese and Madrassis (Klings). There are 
three towns of importance. Alor Star, the capital, on the Kedah 
river, 10 miles from the sea, in a flat, unhealthy, but fertile locality, 
is a well laid out town with good streets, many handsome public s^ 
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S rivate buildings, and good wharfago for small vessels. The popula'* 
on is about 20,000, of whom more than half are Chinese aiua the 
remainder government servants and retainers of the local arietoonuiyi 
i Kuala Muda (pop. 10,000) and KuUm (pop. 8000) situated in the 
I south, are unimyiosmg collections of small birch houses and thatched 
I bamboo huts; tlie Utter is the centre of the Kedah till ndniUg 
industry. The bulk of the population is scattered over the, plains 
in smaU villages. A good road runs north from Alor Stat w the 
border of the state, a distance of 40 miles, and other roads are being 
constructed. The state has 185 miles of telegraph line and 75 miles 
of telephone line. Mails are closed daily at Alor Star fot Foiuuig 
and there is a good internal postal service. The chief industry is 
rice cultivation. Coco-nut, l>ctel-nut and fruit plantations ax^ 
many, and the cultivation of rubber has recently been taken up With 
prospects of success. The efitimatod area under cultivation is about 
300,000 acres. Tliere are rice-niills at Alor Star and at KuaU Muda« 
The principal exports are rice, cattle and tin. The chief imports 
are cotton goods, provi.sions, hardware and raw silk." Accurate 
trade statisnes are not available. The ruler holds the rank of 
sultan and is assisted in the govenimcnt by a council and by 
the British adviser who since the state passed from Siamese 
to British protection in 1909, has replaced the officer formerly 
appointed by Siam. The sultan comes of a family long tecognizea 
by Siam a.s having hereditary right to the rulership. 'The penal 
and civil laws are administered in accordance with the precepts 
of Islamism, the official religion of the state. Tho^n much 
lias been done to improve the courts, justice is not easily obtain- 
able. A land registration system is in force but is in a state of 
confusion, tliougn a land law passed in T905 gives security Of 
tenure over lands ntwly acquired. The mining laws are simil^ to 
those of Siam. In 1905 the Siamese government advanced two and 
a half million dollars to Kedah, to pay the debts of the state, which 
sum was refunded by the British govemmeni on assuming the po8i« 
tion of protector. The annual revenue is $1,000,000 and the cat- 
penditure about the same. Chief heads of revenue are opium and 
land tax. Many revenue monofiolies, created in the past, liave not 
yet expired; but for this the revenue would be greater than it is. 
There ts no army. In i9o() tlie jxilice service was reorganized under 
British officers, resulting in great improvement to this department. 
The state is divided into a numIxT ol administrative districts under 
Malay officials. Each district comprises several mu^im or parishes, 
the imam of which exercise both spiritual and temporal controL 
There are schools in the chief towns, out education has not yet been 
seriously undertaken. 

Kedah was founded by colonists from India in a.d. x2oo, about 
which time the Siamese had subdued Nakhon Sri Tammarat and 
claimed the whole Malay Peninsula. When the rise of Malacca 
shook Siamese authority in the peninsula, Kedah oscillated between 
them, and on the conquest of Malacca by the PortugjuWic, fell to 
Siam, though the capital was raided and burnt by the Europeans. 
The ruler and his people were converted to Islam in the 15th century. 
In 1768, the Siamese kingdom being disorganized, the sifltan of 
Kedah entered into direct political relations with the Hon. East 
India Company, leasing the island of Penang to the latter. Further 
treaties followed in 1791 and 1802, but in 1821 Siam reasserted her 
control, expelling the rebellious sultan after a sanguinary war. The 
sultan maae several fruitless efforts to recover the state, and at 
length made full submission, when he wa^i reinstated. In 1868 an 
agreement between Great Britain and Siam was substituted for the 
treatii*s of the ICast India Cximpany with the sultan. The present 
sultan succeeded in 1881, and for 14 years governed well, but in 
1895 he began to contract debts and to leave the government to his 
minions. The result was chaos, and in 1905 the Siamese government 
had to intervene to avert a condition of bankruptcy, adjusting the 
finances and reorganizing the general administration to such effect 
that when, four years later, the state became a British dependency, 
a government was found established on a sound basis anci requiring 
nothing but the presence of a firm and experienced officer as adviser 
to maintain its efficiency and assist its further advance. 

Perlis {Palit ), — This small state; consisting of the left bajik 
drainage area of the Perlis River, lies between Setul and Kedmh, 
which bound it on the N. and W. and on the E. respectively* 
It touches the sea only round the mouth of. the river. 

The population is about 10,000, Malays and Chinese. The chief 
town, Perils, is wtuated about 12 m. up the river. A good deal of 
tin is worked^ and rice and pepper are grown and exported. In the 
early part of the 19th century Perlis was a district of Kedah, but 
during a period of disturbance in the latter state it established itself 
as a separate chieidom. In 1 897 Siam restored the nominal authority 
of Keoah, but the measure was not productivo of good. In 1905 the 
Siamese government advanced a loan of $200,000 to Perils, and 
appomted an English adviser to assist in the general administration. 
This money was refunded to Siam and the adviser m^eved by a 
British officer when the state became British in July 1909. The 
condition of the state has improved, but the revenue, |8o,ooo, is 
not sufficient for the immediate needs oi government. 

Authorities.— Nownan, The Ear East (London, 1695); H. 
Cliflord, in the Geographical JaunuU (London, 1896) ; Cartes, The 
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Kingdom cf Siam (London, 1004): Graham, Ueporta on Kelanian 
(^ngkok, 1905-IQ09) ; Skoat and Blagdcn, J^a^an Races of the Malay 
Peninsula (London, igo(>); Hart, Reports on Kedah (Calcutta, 1907- 
1909); Graham, Kelantan, a Handbook (Glasgow. 1907). 

(W . A. G.) 

MALAY STATES (Siamese). The authority of Siam, which at 
one time covered the whole of the Malay Peninsula, now extends 
southward to an irregular line drawm across the peninsula at 
about 6"' 30' N. Between that line and the Isthmus of Kra, 
usually accepted as the northernmost point of the Malay Penin- 
sula, there lie .some 20,000 sq. m. of territory inhabited by a 
mixed population of Siamcsi* and Malays w’ith here and there 
a few remnants of the aboriginal inhabitants clinging to the 
wilder districts, and with a few Chinese .settlers engaged in com- 
merce. Formerly this tract was divided into a number of states, 
each of which was ruled by a chief (Siamese, Chao Muang; 
Malay, raja), who held his title from the king of Siam, but, 
subject to a few restrict lon.s, ('ondu<'ted the affairs of his state 
in acrordan{'e with his -wn desires ; the office of chief, moreover, 
was hereditary, subjet i ulways to the approval of the suzerain. 
The states formed two g’-oups: a northern, including Langsuan, 
Chaya, Nakhon Sri Turnmarat, Songkla, Renawng, Takoapa, 
Pang Nga, 'Ibngkii and Trang, in w'hich the Siamese element pre- 
dominated and of which tlie chiefs w'cre usually Siame.se or 
Chine.se; and a .southern, including Palean, .Satun (Setul), 
Patani, Raman, Jering, Sai (deloban), Re Nge (Legeh), Yali 
(Jalor) and Nong Chik, in which the population was principally 
Mala)’ and the ruler also Malay. Four other states of the south- 
ern group, Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah and Perils, of which the 
population is entirely Malay, passed from Siamese to British 
protection in igog. 

With the gradual consolidation of the Siamese kingdom all 
the states of thi* northern group have been inc'orporated as 
ordinary provinces of Siam (r/.tc), the hereditary ('hao Muang 
having died or been pensioned and replaced by officials of the 
Siamese Civil Ser\'i<'e, while thi* stales themselves now con 
stitute provini'es ol the administrative divisions of ('humpon, 
Nakhon Sri Tammarat and Puket. The states of the southern 
group, however, retain their hereditary rulers, each of whom 
presides over a couiK’il and governs with the aid of a Siamese 
assistant chmmissioner and with a staff of Siamese district 
officials, subject to the general control of high ('ommissioners 
under whom the states are grouped. This southern group, with 
a total area of about 7000 .s<|. m. and a population of 375,000, 
constitutes the Siamese Malay States. A British consul with 
headijuarters at Pukcl , and a viee-('onsul who resides at Songkla, 
watch over the interest.s of British subjec'ts in the states of 
the west aiid east sides of the peninsula respectively. Other 
foreign powers are unrepresented. 

'i'liis small sLfite on the west coast, hounded N. by the 

S rovmce of 1 raiiK, L. by tin- Songkla ilivibion, S. by the .sUite of 
etui, mid \V. bv the sea, about giK) .sq. m. in area, and has a 
population ol ai)out Ji^.ooo. It is attached lor administrative 
purposes to the province ol 'I rang, and its peoide are chiefly engaged 
in the cultivation of jjepper, of which about 130 tons are annually 
exported. A fe\v tin niiiies are also worked. 

Satun (SrtuI). 'I’lus small .state, bounded N. by Palean, F.. by 
Songkla, S. by IVrlis, and W. by the sea, contains about 1000 si|. m. ' 
area with a jiopul.jtion of about 2V”no, Malays, Siamese and a few 
Chinese. 'J'he principal iiroduetion is pepper, which is exported in 
junks and in the small Penang steamers which jilv on the we.sl coast 
of the peninsula. In iSg; Setul was jilaced under the control of 
Ki’dnh, then a Siamese dependency, but the arrangement was not 
a success, and in 1907 the Siamese government w’as t arced, owing to 
prevailing corrujitlon and misrule, to restrict the powers of the chief 
and, cancelling the authority of Kedah, to place him to .some extent 
under the orders of the high commissioner of Songkla. By the terms 
of the Anglo-Siamese treaty of igcwi afiout half of the state of Perils 
was added to Satun, an arrangement b)’ which the importance of the 
latter was considerably increased. 

Patani.— The seven Malay states of Nawng Chik, Patani, jering, 
Yala (Jalor), Sni (Teloban), Raman and Ra-ng^ (Legeh) were con- 
stituted from the old state of Patani at the lH>ginning of the igtli 
century. In iqo(» they were reunited to form the Patani admini- 
strative division of Siam, but each sUto retains its Malay ruler, who 
governs jointly with a Siamese ofhwr under the direction of the 
Siamese* high commissioner, and many of the ancient privileges 
and customs of Malay government arc preserved. The group of 


states is situated between 5° 34' and 6® 52' N. and 100® 54' and loi ' 
58' E. It is lioundcd N. by the China Sea, E. by the China Sea and 
Kelantan, S. by Perak, and W. by Kedah. The total area is about 
5000 .sq. m. The country Is mountainous except close to the coast. 
The principal rivers arc the Patani and the Teloban, long, winding 
and shallow, and navigable for small boats only. The population 
is about 335,000, of whom the great majority are Malays. Each 
state has its capital, but Patani (the headquarters of the high com- 
missioner) is the only town of importance. Communications are 
poor and are chiefly by river, but roads are under construction. 
Patani and bui are in telegraphic communication with Bangkok anil 
Singapore, and regular weekly mails are despatched to those places. 
The area under cultivation is small except louiid about Patani and 
in Nawnf Chik, where much rice is grown. Tin mining is a growing 
industry; many Chinese own mines and several European syndicates 
are at work in Raman, Ra- ng^ and Patani, prosjiecting for, or mining, 
this metal. Fishing and salt-evaporation occupy a large proportion 
of the population. The annual export ol tin is about 400 tons, and 
dried fish, .salt, cattle and elephants are other exjiorts. Steamers 
up to 300 tons maintain Ireijuent communication with Bangkok and 
Singapore, and the Patani roads afford good anchorage at all seasons. 

Manommedan law is followed in the settlement of inherited 
properti disputes and of matrimonial allairs; otherwise the laws of 
Siam obtain. Efficient law courts have been established in each 
state, and there is a serviceable force of gemlannerie recruited trom 
amongst Malays and Siamese alike. The revenue amounts to about 
()Oo,ooo ticals, or /.45,ooo a year, one- third being payable to the rulers 
as private income for themselves and their relatives, one-ihird 
expended on the administration, and oue-third reserved for special 
pnrjjoses, but it is usually founrl necessary to cJt‘vote the last 
mentioned third to the expenses of administration. Patani has 
been subject to Siam from the remotest tunes. It is said that the old 
state adopted Islamism in the Kith century, the chiet, a relative 01 tlie 
kings of Siam, embracing that religion and at the same time revolting 
to Malacca. It has .several times been nece.ssary to send j/unilive 
expeditions to recall the .stale to its allegiance. The present rulers 
are mostly di'scended from the ruling families ol the neighbouring 
state of Kelantan, but the chief of Patani itself is a member of tin* 
family which ruled there in the days of its greatness. 'I hrouglioiit 
the 17th century Patiini was resorted to by Portuguese, Dutch and 
Engli.sli merchants, who had factories ashore and used the jilace as 
an emporium for trade with Siam. In 1621 an engagement took 
place in the Patani roads between three Dub li and two British ships, 
the latter being taken afb'r the president of the British merchants, 
John Jourdain, h.ul been kill(*d. In 1899 the border between the 
state ol Perak and Raman was fixed by an agreement brtwi'cn 
England and .Siam, a di-sjuite of old standing being thereby .settled, 
but the question was reojiened in the negotiations which preceded 
the Anglo-.Siame.se treaty of 1909, when a new border hue was fixed 
between British and Siamese po.ssessiuns in the peninsula. 

(W. A. G ) 


MALCHIN, a town of Germany, in the grand-diK'hy of Mee):- 
Icnburg-Si’hwerin, on the river Peene, between lakes Malehin 
and Kiimmerow, 28 m. by rail N.W. of Neu-Brandenburg. Pop. 
(1900), 7449. It is, alternately with Sternberg, the place of 
as.sembly of the Diet of Mecklenburg. Here are the ( bateaux of 
Remplin, Ba.sedow and Schlitz; a church dating from the 14th 
eeiitury, and a fine town-hall. The well-wooded and undulating 
('ountry, environing the shore.s of I.ake Malehin, i.s known as the 
“ Mecklenburg Switzerland," and is increasing in favour as a 
summer re.sort. A canal unites Lake Kummerow with t he Peene. 
The indu.stries of the town include the manufacture of sugar 
and brii’ks, and brewing and malting. Malehin became a tov^'n 
in 1236. 

MALCOLM, the name of four kings of the Scots, two of whom, 
Malc’olm I., king from 943 to 954, and Malcolm JI., king from 
1005 to 1034, are shadowy and unimportant personages. 

Malcolm III. (d. 1093), called Canmore or the “large- 
headed,” was a son of King Duncan I., and became king after 
the defeat of the usurper Macbeth in July 1054, being crowned 
at Scone in April 1057. Having married as his second wife. 
(St) Margaret (q.v.), a sister of Edgar iEtheling, who was a fugitive 
at his court, he invaded England in 1070 to support the claim of 
Edgar to the English throne, returning to Scotland with many 
captives after harrying Northumbria. William the Conqueror 
answered this attack by marching into Scotland in 1072, where- 
upon Malcolm made peace with the English king at Abcrnethy 
and “ was his man.” However, in spite of this promise he 
ravaged the north of England again and again, until in 109T 
William Rufus invaded Scotland and received his submission. 
'Then in 1092 a fresh dispute arose between the two kings, and 
William summoned Malcolm to his court at Gloucester. The 
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Scot obeyed, and calling at Durham on his southward journey 
was present at the foundation of Durham Cathedral. When he 
reached Gloucester Rufus refused to receive him unless he did 
homage for his kingdom; he declined and returned home in 
high dudgeon. Almost at once he invaded Northumbria, and 
was killed at a place afterwards called Malcolm’s Cross, near 
Alnwick, on the 13th of November 1093. Four of Malcolm’s 
sons, Duncan II., Edgar, Alexander I., and David 1 ., became 
kings of Scotland ; and one of his daughters, Matilda, became 
the wife of Henry I. of England, a marriage which united the 
Saxon and the Norman royal houses. 

Malcolm IV. {c. 1141-1165) was the eldest son of Henry, 
earl of Huntingdon (d. 1152), son of King David I., and succeeded 
his grandfather David as king of Scotland in 1153. He is called 
the “ Maiden,” and died unmarried on the 9th of December 
1165. 

Sec E. A. Freeman, The Norman Conquest^ vols. iv. and v. (1867- 
^^79), and 7 'he Iteifin of William Rufus (1882); W. F. Skem;, Celtic 
Scotland (1876-1880); E. W. Robertson, Scotland under her Early 
Kings (i8(>*); and A. Lang, History of Scotland ^ vol. i. (1900). 

MALCOLM, SIR JOHN (1769-1833), Anglo-Indian soldier, 
diplomatist, administrator and author, was born at Rurnfoot on 
the Esk, near Langholm, Dumfriesshire, Scotland, on the 2nd 
of May 1769. His father was a humble farmer, but three of 
his sons attained the honour of knighthood. At the age of 
twelve he received a cadetship in the Indian army, and in April 
1 783 he landed at Madras, shortly afterwards joining his regiment 
at Vtdlore. In 1792, having for some time devoted himself 
to the study of Persian, he was appointed to the staff of Lord 
Cornwallis as Persian interpreter, but two years afterwards was 
compelled by ill health to leave for England. On his return to 
India in 1796 he became military secretary to Sir Alured Clarke, 
commander-in-chief at Madras, and afterwards to his successor 
General Harris; and in 1798 he was appointed by Lord Wellesley 
assistant to the resident at Hyderabad. In the last-mentioned 
capacity l\c highly distinguished himself by the manner in which 
he gave effect to the difficult measure of disbanding the French 
corps in the pay of the nizam. In 1799, under the walls of 
Scringapatam, began his intimacy with Colonel Arthur Wellesley, 
which in a short time ripened into a life-long friendship. In the 
('oursc of the same year he acted as first sec retary to the commis- 
sion appointed to settle the Mysore government, and before its 
close he was appointed by Lord Wellesley to proceed as envoy 
to the court of Persia for the purpose of counteracting the policy 
of the h'rench by inducing that country to form a British alliance. 
Arriving at Teheran in December 1800, he was successful in 
negotiating favourable treaties, both political and commercial, 
and returned to Bombay by way of Bagdad in May 1801. He 
now for some time held the interim post of private secretary 
to Lord Wellesley, and in 1803 was appointed to the Mysore 
residency. At the clo.se of the Mahratta War, in 1804, and again 
in 1805, he negotiated important treaties with Sindhia and 
Holkar, and in 1806, besides seeing the arrangements arising out 
of these alliances carried out, he directed the difficult work of 
reducing the immense body of irregular native troops. In 1808 
he was again sent on a mission to Persia, but circumstances 
prevented him from getting beyond Bushire; on his reappoint- 
ment in 1810, he was successful indeed in procuring a favourable 
reception at court, but otherwise his embassy, if the information 
which he afterwards incorporated in his works on Persia be left 
out of account,, was (through no fault of his) without any sub- 
stantial result. He sailed for England in 181 1, and shortly after 
his arrival in the following year was knighted. His intervals 
of leisure he devoted' to literary work, and especially to the com- 
position of a History of Persia^ which was published in two 
quarto volumes in 1815. On his return to India in 1817 he was 
appointed by Lord Moira his political agent in the Deccan, 
with eligibility for military command; as brigadier-general 
under Sir T. Hislop he took a distinguished part in the victory 
of Mehidpur (December 21, 1817), as also in the subse<juent 
work of following up the fugitives, determining the conditions 
of peace and settling the country. In 1821 he returned once 


more to England, where he remained until 1827, when he was 
appointed governor of Bombay. His influence in this office was 
directed to the promotion of various economical reforms and use- 
ful adminiistrative mea.sures. Leaving India for the last time 
in 1830, he shortly after his arrival in England entered parliament 
as member for liunceston, and was an active opponent of the 
Reform Bill. He died of paralysis on the 30th of May 1833. 

Besides tlie work mentioned above, Sir John Malcolm published 
Sketch of the Political History of India since . . . /71SV (in i8n and 
1826); Sketch of the Sikhs {1812) \ Observations on the Disturbances in 
the Madras Army in iSix; (1812) ; Persia, a Poem, anonymous (1814) ; 
A Memoir of Central India (2 vols., 1823); avid Sketches of Persia, 
anonymous (1827). A posthumous work, Life Of Robert, Lord Clive, 
apjicared in i83<>. See Life and Correspondence of Sir John Malcolm, 
by J. W. Kaye (2 vols., 1856). 

MALDA, a district of British India, in the Rajshahi division of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. Area, 1899 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 
884,030, showing an increase of 8‘5 in the det^ade. The adminis- 
trative headquarters are at English Bazar (pop. 1 3,667) near the 
town of Old Malda. The district is divided into two almost 
equal parts by the Mahimanda river, flowing from north to .south. 
The western tract between the Mahananda and the main stream 
of the Ganges is an alluvial plain of sandy soil and great fertility. 
'I’he eastern half is an elevated region broken by the deep valleys 
of the Tangan and Purnabhaba rivers and their small tributary 
streams. The soil here is a hard red clay; and the whole is 
overgrown with thorny tree jungle known as the kdtdl. Agri- 
cultural prosperity centres on the Mahananda, where mango 
orchards and high raised plots t)f mulberry land extend continu- 
ously along both banks of the river. The Ganges nowhere 
intersects the district, but skirts it from its north-western corner 
to the extreme south. 'I'lic Mahananda flows in a deep well- 
defined channel through the centre, and joins the (ianges at the 
southern corner. Its tributaries are the Kalindri on the right, 
and the Tangan and Purnabhaba on the left bank. The two 
principal industries are the production of indigo and silk. The 
first has declined, and so has the se('ond as far as concerns the 
weaving of piece goods, but the rearing of silkworms and the 
export of raw silk and silk thread arc carried on upon a large 
scale. No railway touches the district, but the communications 
by water are good. 

Malda supplied two ^reat capitals to the early Mahommedan kings 
of Bengal; and the sites of Gaur and Paudua exhibit the most inter- 
esting remains to he found in tlie lower valley of the Ganges. (Sec 
Gauk.) The connexion of the East I nclia Company with Malda dates 
from a very early period. As far back as 1676 ti>ere was a factory 
there. In 1770 English Bazar was fixed upon lor a commercial 
residency, the buildings i)f which at the presient day form both the 
public offices and private residence of the collector. 

MALDEN, a city, including several villages, of Middlesex 
county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on the Malden river, about 
5 m. N. of Boston. Pop. ( 1 890), 23,031, (1900), 33,664, of whom 
9513 were foreign-born, 3673 being English Canadians, 870 
English, and 617 Swedes; (1906 estimate), 38,912. Malden 
had in 1906 a land area of 478 sq. m. It is served by the 
Boston & Maine railroad, and by inter-urban electric railways. 
Although it is largely a residential suburb of Boston— its post 
office is a Boston sub-station-— it has important manufacturing 
industries. The most valuable manufactured product is rubber 
boots and shoes. The capital invested in manufacturing in 
1905 was $5,553,4.^2; and the value of the factory product, 
$11,235,635, was 70'2 % greater than the value of the factory 
product in 1900. Among Malden’s institutions are the public 
library (endowed by Elislia S. Converse), the Malden hospital, 
the Malden day nursery, a Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and a home for the aged. A fine system of parks is maintained ; 
the best known is possibly Pine Banks. To the north and west is 
the Middlesex Fells, a state reservation; about 60 acres of this 
and about 20 acres of the Middlesex Fells Parkway lie within 
Malden. Malden, when first settled about 1640, was part of 
Charlestown, and was known for some years as Mystic Side. 
It was incorporated as a town under the name of Mauldon ” 
in 1649, and was chartered as a city in 1881. The north part of 
Malden was set off in 1850 to form Melrose, and the south part 
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in 1 870 to form the town of Kvcrctt. Malden was the birth- 

e ice of Adoniram Judson, the “ apostle to Burma.’' Michael 
igglesworth was pastor here from 1656 until 1705, 

See D. P, Corey, History of Malden (Malden, iSgg); and Malden^ 
Port and PrssenI (Malden, 1899). 


MALDIVE ISLANDS, an archipelago of coral islets in the 
Indian Ocean, forming a chain between 7® 6' N. and 0® 42' S. 
It consists of seventeen atolls with an immense number of 
islands, of which some three hundred are inhabited. In the 
extreme south are the isolated atolls of Addu and Fua-Mulaku, 
separated from Suvadiva by the Equatorial Channel, which is 
itself separated from the main f huin of atolls by One-and-a- 
half-degrcc Channel.^ Following the chain northward from 
this channel we have lladdumati and Kolumadulu, after which 
the chain becomes double • to the east the chief atolls are 
Miilaku, Felidu, South Male, North Mal6, Kardiva (where the 
c'hannel of the same name, 35 m. broad, partly breaks the chain), 
and Fadiffolu. To the west are South Nilandu, North Nilandu, 
Ari, South Mahlos, Nortli Mahlos and Miladumadulu. To the 
north again arc I’iladumati and Ihavandifulu. Finally, to the 
north of Eight-dep*ee Channel is Minikoi, 71 m. from the nearest 
point of the Maldives, and 1 10 m. from that of the laccadives to 
the north. The main part of the archipelago, north of One-and- 
a-half-degree ('hannt'l, consists of a series of banks either sur- 
rounded or studded all over with reefs (see J. S. Gardiner, “ For- 
mation of the Maldives,” in Geographical Joum. xix. 277 seq.). 
Mr Gardiner regarded these banks as plateaus rising to different 
elevations beneath tlie surface of the sea from a main plateau 
rising steeply from the great depths of the Indian Ocean. 

After the J^ortuguese, from about 1518 onwards, had at- 
tempted many times to establish themselves on the islands by 
•force, and after the Maldivians had endured frequent raids by 
the Mopla pirates of the Malabar coast, they began to send tokens 
of homage and claims of protection (the first recorded being in 
1645) to the rulers of Ceylon, and their as.sociation with this 
island has continued practically ever since. The hereditary 
sultan of the arc'hipciago is tributary to the British government 
of Ceylon. The population of the Maldives is estimated at 
30,000. Ay are Mahommedans. By Messrs. Gardiner and 
Cooper they arc cla.sscd in four ethnological divisions. (1) 
Those of the atolls north of the Kardiva Channel. Here the 
reef.s arc generally less perfect than elsewhere, seldom forming 
complete central lagoons, and as they were formerly exposed 
to the constant attacks of the Mopla pirates from India, the 
people are hardier and mon? vigorous than their less warlike 
southern neighbours. They annually visited the coa.sts of 
India or Ceylon, and often married Indian wives, thus acquiring 
distinct racial charm'ters of an approximately T)ra vidian type. 
(2) Those of the central division, comprising the atolls between 
North Mal^ and Haddumati, who are under the direct rule of 
the sultan, and have been more exposed to Arab influences. 
They formerly traded with Arabia and Malaysia, and many 
Arabs settled amongst them, so that they betray a strong strain 
of Scrniti(’ blood in their features. (3 and 4) The natives of 
Suvadiva, Addu, Mulaku and the other southern clusters, who 
have had little communication with the Central Mal6 people, 
^d probably preserve more of the primitive type, approximat- 
ing in appearance to the Sinhalese villagers of (’ey Ion. They 
are an intelligent and industrious people, growing their own 
crops, manufacturing their own cloth and mats, and building 
their ow'n boats, while many read Arabic more or less fluently, 
although still believers in magic’ and witchcraft. 1’he language 
i.s a dialect of Sinhalese, but indicating a separation of ancient 
date and more or less mahommedanized. 


The sultan s residence and the capital of the archipelago i.* 
the island of Mal^. From the earliest notices the productior 
of coir, the collection of cowries, and the weaving of excellent 
textures on these islands have been noted. The chief exports 
of the islands besides e’en and cowries (a decreasing trade) are 
coco-nuts, copra, tortoise-shell an(!fctiried bonito-fish. 

’ These an<l other chamicls in tlie locality am named from theii 
position under parallels of latitude. 


Minikoi atoll, with tho ntuneroua wrecks on its reefs, its light- 
house, and its position on the track of all eastward-bound 
vessels, is a familiar sight to seafarers in these waters. The 
atoll, which is pear-shaped and disposed in the direction from 
S.W. to N.E, is 5 m, long, with an extreme breadth of nearly 
3 m., with a large but shallow lagoon approached from the 
north by a passage two fathoms deep. The atoll is growing out- 
wards on every side, and at one place rises 19 ft. above sea-level. 
The population, which numbers about 3000, is sharply divided 
into five castes, of which the three highest are pure Maldivians, 
iUt lower two the same as in the Laccadives. All are centred 
I in a small village opposite Mou Rambu Point on the west or 
lagoon side; but most of the men are generally absent, many 
being employed with the Lascar crews on board the large liners 
plying in the eastern seas. 

In 1809-1900 Messrs. J. Stanley Gardiner and C. Forster Cooper 
carried out an expedition to the Maldives and Laccadives for the 
important results of which see The Fauna and Geography of the 
Maldive and Laccadive Archipelagoes, ed. ]. S. Gardiner (Cambridge 
190T-T905), Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society 
vol. xi. pt. 1 (1900), and the Geographical Joum., he. cit., &c. A 
French adventurer, Franco j.s Pyrard do la Val, was wrecked in the 
Maldives in 1602 and detained there five years; he wrote an interest- 
ing account of the archijK-lago, Voyage de F P. de la Val (Paris, 
ri»79; previous editions lOii, &c.). also A. Agassiz, " An Ex- 
pediUon to tlie Maldives *' in Amw. Joum. Science, vol, xUi. (1902). 

MALDON, a market town, municipal borough and port, in 
the Maldon parliamentary borough of Essex, England, on an 
acclivity rising from the south side of the Blackwater, 43 m. 
E.N.E. from London by a branch from Witham of the (jreat 
Ejwtem railway. Pop. (1901), 5565. There are east and west 
railway stations. The church of All Saints, dating from 1056, 
but, as it stands. Early English and later, consists of chancel, 
nave and aisles, with a triangular Early English tower (a unique 
form) at the west end surmounted by a hexagonal spire. The 
tower of St Mary’s Church shows Norman work with Roman 
materials. The other public buildings are the grammar school, 
founded in i 547 i town-hall, formerly D’Arcy’s tower, built 
in the reign of Henry VI. ; and the public hall. There arc manu- 
factures of crystallized salt, breweries, an oyster fishery and some 
shipping. On O.sca Island, in the Blackwater estuary, there is a 
farm colony for the unemployed. A mile west of Maldon are 
remains of Beeleigh Abbey, a Promonstratensian foundation 
of the 1 2th century. They consist of the chapter-house and 
another chamber, and are of fine Early English work. The 
borough i.s imder a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area, 3028 acres. 

At Maldon (Mc^lduna, Melduna, Mealdon or Meaudon) 
palaeolithic, neolithii' and Roman remains that have been found 
seem to indicate an early settlement. It is not, however, an 
important Roman site. An earthwork, of which traces exist, 
may be Saxon or Danish. I'he Anglo-Saxon Chronicle relates 
that Edward the Elder established a “ burh ” there about 921, 
and that Ealdorman Brihtnoth was killed there by the Danes in 
091* The position of Maldon may have given it some commer- 
cial importance, but the fortress is the point emphasized by 
the Chronicle. Maldon remained a royal town up to the reign 
of Henry I., and thus is entered as on terra regis in Domesday. 
Henry II. granted the burgesses their first charter, probably in 
Paving them the land of the borough and suburb with sac 
and soc and other judicial rights, also freedom from county 
and forest jurisdiction, danegeld, scutage, tallage and all tolls, 
by the service of one ship a year for forty days. This charter 
was confirmed by Edward I. in 1290, by Edward HI. in 1344, 
and by Richard II. in 1378. In 1403 the bishop of London 
granted further judicial and financial rights, and Henry V. con- 
firmed the charters in 1417, Henry VI. in 1443, and Henry VIIL 
in 1525. Maldon was incorporated by Philip and Mary in 1554, 
and received confirmatory charters from Elizabeth in 1563 and 
1592, from Charles I. in 1631, Charles 11 . and James 'll. In 
1768 the incorporation charter was regranted, with modifications 
in 1810, 

MALEBRANCHEr NICOLAS (163S-1715), French philo- 
sopher of the Cartesian school, the youngest child of Nicolas 



MALER KOTLA- 

Malebrandie, secretary to Louis XIIL, and Catherine de Lauzon, 
sister of a viceroy .of Canada, was bom at Paris on the 6th of 
August 1638. Deformed and constitutionally feeble, he received 
hit elementary education from a tutor, and left home only when 
sufficiently advanced to enter upon a course of philosophy at 
the College de la Mardie, and subsequently to study theology 
at the Sorbonne. He had resolved to take holy orders, but 
his studious disposition led him to decline a stall in Notre Dame, 
and in 1660 he joined the congregation of the Oratory. He 
was first advised by P^re Lecointe to devote himself to ecclesias- 
tical history, and laboriously studied Eusebius, Socrates, Sozo- 
men and Theodoret, but “ the facts refused to arrange themselves 
in his mind, and mutually effaced one another.” Richard 
Simon undertook to teach him Hebrew and Biblical criticism 
with no better success. At last in 1664 he chanced to read 
Descartes’r: Traits de Vhomme {de hofnine)^ which moved him so 
deeply that (it is said) he was repeatedly compelled by palpita- 
tions of the heart to lay aside his reading. Malebranche was 
from that hour consecrated to philosophy, and after ten years’ 
study of the works of Descartes he produc'ed the famous De la 
recherche de la veriU', followed at intervals by other works, both 
speculative and controversial. Like most of the great meta- 
physicians of the 17th century, Malebranche interested himself 
also in questions of mathematics and natural philosophy, and 
in 1699 was admitted an honorary member of the Academy of 
Sciences. During his later years his society was much courted, 
and he received many visits from foreigners of distinction. He 
died on the 13th of October 1715; his end was said to have been 
hastened by a metaphysical argument into which he had been 
drawn in the course of an interview with Bishop Berkeley. For 
a critical account of Malebranche’s place in the history of 
philosophy, sec Cartesianism. 

Works. — De La recherche dela vMU (1674 ;6th cd . , 1 7 1 2 ; ed.BouilIier , 
1880; Latin trans. by T. Lenfant at Geneva in Tf)85; English trans. 
by R. Sanli, Tf>Q4: ancf T. Taylor, 1094, 1712); Conversations chriti- 
ennes (1677, and frequently; Eng. trans., London, 1695); Traiti de 
la nature el de la ^rdee (1680; Eng. trans., London, 1(195) : Meditations 
chretiennes et nUtaphysiques (1683): Traiii de morale (1684; separate 
ed. by II, Joly, 1882; Eng. trans. by Sir J. Shipton, 1G99); several 
lemical works against Arnauld from 1G84 to 1688; Entretiens sur 
metaphysique et sur la religion (l()88): Traiti de V amour de Dieu 
(1O97); Entretiens d'un philosophe chritien et d’un philosophe chinois 
sur V existence et la nature de Dieu (1708); Reflexions sur la promotion 
physique (1715). 

A convenient edition of his works in two volumes, with an intro- 
duction, wavS published by Jules Simon in 1842. A full account by 
Mrs Norman Smith of his theory of vision, in which he unquestion- 
ably anticipated and in some respects surpassed the subsequent 
work of Berkeley, will be found in the British Journal of Psychology 
(Jan. 1905). For recent criticism see H. Joly, in the series Les 
Grands philosophes (Paris, 1901) ; L. 0116-Laprune, La Philosophie 
de Malebranche (1H70); M. Novaro, Die Philosophie des Nicolaus 
Malebranche (1893). 

MALER KOTLA, a native state of India, within the Punjab. 
It ranks as one of the Cis-Sutlej states, which came under British 
influence in 1809. The territory lies south of Ludhiana. Area, 
167 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 77,506, .showing an increase of 2 % in 
the decade. Estimated gro.ss revenue, £30,100. The military 
force numbers 280 men; and there is no tribute. The town 
Maler Kotla is 30 m. S. of Ludhiana; pop. (1901), 21,122. The 
nawab or chief is of Afghan descent; his family originall>' came 
from Kabul, and occupied positions of trust in Sirhind under the 
Mogul emperors. They gradually became independent as the 
Mogul Empire sank into decay in the course of the 18th century. 
In General Lake’s campaign against Holkar in 1805 the nawab 
of Maler Kotla sided with the British. After the subjugation 
and flight of Holkar; the English government succeeded to the 
power of the Mahrattos in the districts between the Sutlej and 
the Jumna; and in 1809 its protection was formally extended to 
Maler Kotla, as to the other Cis-Sutlej states, against the for- 
midable encroachments of Ranjit Singh. In 9 ie campaigns 
of x8o6, 1807 Ranjit Singh had made considerable 

conquests across the Sutlej ; in 1808 he marched on Maler Kotla 
and demanded a ransom of ;^o,ooo from the nawab. This led 
to the interference of the British, who addressed an ultimatum 
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to Ranjit Sin^, declaring the Cis-Sutlej state! to be under 
British protection. Finally the raja of Lahore submitted^ and 
the nawab -was reinstated in February 1809. Owing to the 
mental incapacity of nawab Ibrdum Ali Khan, the state was 
administered in recent years for some time by the chief of 
Loharu; but his son, Ahmed Ali Khan, was znade r^;ent in 
February 1905. 

See Maler Kotla State Gatetteer (Lahore, 1908) 

MALESHSRBES, (»R£TIEN OUILLAtnUB DE LAMOIQHOir 

DE (x72i>i794), commonly known as Lamoignyon-Malesherbes, 
French statesman, minister, and afterwards counsel for the 
defence of Louis XVI., came of a famous legal family. He was 
born at Paris on the 6th of December 1721, and was educated for 
the legal profession. The young lawyer soon proved his intellec- 
tual capacity, when he was appoint^ president of the cow des 
aides in the parlement of Pans in 1750 on the promotion of his 
father, Guillaume de Lamoignon, to be chancellor. One of the 
chancellor’s duties was to control the press, and this duty was 
entrusted to Malesherbes by his father during his eighteen years 
of office, and brought him into connexion with the public far 
more than his judicial functions. To carry it out efficiently 
he kept in communication with the literary leaders of Paris, 
and especially with Diderot, and Grimm even goes so far as to 
say that without the assistance of Malesherbes the EncyclopSdie 
would probably never have been published.” In 1771 he was 
called upon to mix in politics; the parlements of France had 
been dissolved, and a new method of administering justice 
devised by Maupeou, which was in itself commendable as tending 
to the better and quicker administration of justice, but pernicious 
as exhibiting a tendency to over-centralization, and as abolishing 
the hereditary ** nobility of the robe,” which, with all its faults, 
had from its nature preserved some independence, and been a 
check on the royal power. Malesherbes presented a strong 
remonstrance against the new system, and was at once banished 
to his country seat at St Lucie, to be recalled, however, with the 
old parlement on the accession of Louis XVI., and to be made 
minister of the maison du roi in 1775. He only held office nine 
months, during which, however, he directed his attention to the 
police of the kingdom, which came under his department, and 
did much to check the odious practice of issuing lettres de cachet 
The protest of the cour des aides in 1775 is one of the most 
important documents of the old regime in France. It gives a 
complete survey of the corrupt and inefficient administration, 
and presented the king with most outspoken criticism. On 
retiring from the ministry with Turgot in 4776, he betook himself 
j entirely to a happy country and domestic life and travelled 
I throu^ Switzerland, Germany and Holland. An essay on 
Protestant marriages (1787) did much to procure for them the 
civil recognition in France. He had always been an enthusiastic 
botanist; his avenue at St Lucie was world famous; he had 
written against Buffon on behalf of the botanists whom Buffon 
had attacked, and had been elected a member of the Acadimie 
des sciences as far back as 1750. He was now elected a member 
of the Academic fran^atse^ and everything seemed to promise a 
quiet and peaceful old age spent in the bosom of his family and 
occupied with scientific and literary pursuits, when the king in 
his difficulties wished for the support of his name, and summoned 
him back to the ministry in 1787. Lamoignon-Malcsherbes 
held office but a short time, but returned to his country life this 
time with a feeling of insecurity and disquiet, and, as the troubles 
increased, retired to Switzerland. Nevertheless, in December 
1792, in spite of the fair excuse his old age and long retirement 
would have given him, he voluntarily left his asylum and under- 
took with Tronchet and Des^ze the defence of the king before 
the Convention, and it was his painful task to break the news of 
his condemnation to the king. After this effort he returned once 
more to the country, but in December 1793 he was arrested with 
his daughter, his son-in-law M. de Rosambd, and his grand- 
children, and on the 23rd of A|^l 1794 he was guillotined, after 
having seen all whom he loved in the world executed before his 
eyes for their relationship to him. Malesherbes is one of the 
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sweetest characters of the i8th century; though no man of 
aaion, hardly a man of the world, by his charity and unfeigned 
goodness he ^came one of the most popular men in France, and 
It was an act of truest self-devotion in him to sacrifice himself for 
a king who had done little or nothing for him. 

There arc in t)rint several scientific works of Maleslicrbcs of varying 
valiu*, of which the most interesting is his Observations sur liuffon 
et Daubenton, written when he was very young, and j>ulilishfd with 
a notice by Abeilie in Then* exist also his Mdmoire pour 

Louis XV 1 .^ his Mimotre sur la libsrti de la i>rcssc (jniblished liioy) 
and extracts from his rcmonstranr.os, published as (Euvrrs choistes 
de Malesherbes in iSog. For his life should be read llie Notice 
histortque (3rd ed., 1800) of I)ubois, the Eloge htstorique (1805) of 
Gaillard, and the interesting Essai sur la vie, les Merits et les opinions de 
M. de Malesherbes (in 2 vols., 1 8j 8), of J*' A. de Boissy d’Anglas. There 
are also many Noges on him in print, of which the best known is that 
of M. Dupiii, which was delivered at the Academy in 1841, and was 
reviewed with much light on Maleshcrbes’s control oJ tlie press by 
Sainte-Reuve in the 2n(i volume of the Causeries du lundt. The 

1 )ro 1 ()st of the laur des Tides has been published with translation 
)y (;, Robinson in the I ranslatinns and Ueprints of the University 
of Pennsvlvania (igoo). For his defence of Louis XVI. sw Marquis 
de Beaucourt, i aptivit^ et derniers moments de Louis XVI. (2 vols., 
1892, Soc. d'hisl. conlemp.), and A. 'I uetey, Repertoire general des 
sources manuscritc.s de I'hist. de Paris pendant la rev. fr., vol. viii. 
(iyo8). 

MALET, LUCAS, the |vm-name of Mary St Leger Harrison 
(1852- ), English novelist. She was the eldest daughter 

of t'harles Kingsley, and was born at Eversley on the 4th 
of June I1S52. She studied at the Slade sibool and at 
University College, London, and married in 1876 William 
Harrison, rector of Clovelly. After her husband's death in 
1897 .she eventually settled in London. She had already 1 
written several l)ook.s — Mn' Larimer (1882), Colonel Enderhy's \ 
]Vife (4885), Little Peter (1887), A Counsel of Perjection 
(j888)— wlien she published her powerful story, The Wages of 
Sin (i8qi ), which attrai'led great attention. Her History of Sir 
Rtchard Calmady (1901) had an even greater success. Her other 
novels in('lude The Carissima The Catelcss Barrier (n)oo)y 

On the Ear Horizon (1906), 

MALHERBE, FRANCOIS DE (1555- 1(128), French poet, 
critic and translator, was liorn at Caen in 1555. His family 
was of some position, though it seems not to have been able to 
establish to the satisfaction of heralds tlie claims which it made 
to nobility older than the 16th eenlury. The poet was the 
eldest son of another Francois de Malherbe, conscillcr du rot 
in the magistracy of ( aen. He himself was elaborately educated 
at C'aen, at Paris, at Heidelberg and at llasel. At the age of 
twenty-one, preferring arms to the gown, he entered the liouse- 
hold of Henri d’Angouleme, grand prior of France, the natural 
son of Henry J I . He serviid this prince as secretary in Provence, 
and married there in 1^81. It seems that he wrote verses at 
this period, but, to judge from a t|uotalion of Tallemant des 
Reaux, they must have lu'cn very bad ones. His patron died 
when Malherbe was on a visit in his native province, and for a 
time he had no particular employment, though by some servile 
verses he obtained a considerable gift of money from Henry IIL, 
whom he afterwards lilielled. He lived partly in Provence and 
partly in Normandy for many years after this event; but very 
little is known of his life during this period. His Larmes de 
Saint Pierre y imitated from Luigi Tansillo, appeared in 1587. 

It was in the year parting the two centuries (1600) that he 
presented to Mane de’ Medici an ode of welcome, the first of 
his remarkable poems. Rut four or five years more passed 
before his fortune, which had hitherto been indifferent, turned. 
He was presented by his countryman, the cardinal Du Perron, 
to Henry IV.; and, though that ec’onomical prince did not at 
first show any great eagerness to entertain the poet, he was at 
last summoned to court and endowed after one fashion or 
another. It is said that the pension promised him was not 
paid till the next reign. His father died in i(>o6, and he came 
into his inheritani'e. From this time forward he lived at court, 
corresponding affectionately withj^is wife, but seeing her only 
twice in some twenty years. His old age was saddened by a 
great misfortune. His son, Marc Antoine, a young man of 


promise, fell in a duel in 1626. His father used his utmost 
influence to have the guilty parties (for more than one were 
concerned, and there are grounds for thinking that it was not 
a fair duel) brought to justice. But he died before the suit 
was decided (it is said in consequence of disease caught at the 
camp of La Rochelle, whither he had gone to petition the king), 
in Paris, on the 16th of October 1628, at the age of seventy- 
three. 

The per.sonal character of Malherbe was far from amiable, 
but he exercised, or at least indicated the exercise of, a great 
and enduring effect upon French literature, though by no means 
a wholly beneficial one. The lines of Roileau beginning Enfin 
Malherbe vifU are rendered only partially applicable by the 
extraordinary ignorance of older French poetry which distin- 
guished that peremptory critic. But the good as well as bud 
.side of Malherbe’s theory and practice is excellently described 
by his contemporary and .superior Regnier, who was animated 
against him, not merely by reason of his own devotion to Ronsard 
but because of Malherbe’s discourtesy towards Regnier’s uncle 
]\ pesportes, whom the Norman poet had at fir.st distinctly 
copied. These arc the lines : — 

“ Cei»i*ndant leiir savoir ne s'etrnd nullcmcnt 
Qii'/i r6grattcr iin mot doutuuse au jiigcmtnl, 

I’rcndrv garde qu'un qui lu licurte uiu* dijdithongue, 

Epicr si di*s vers la rimo esi br^vc ou longue, 

Ou bien si la voyulle a Taut re s'unissant 
Ne rend point ii roreille iin verh trop Ifinguissant. 


Cost jiroser do Ja rime el rimer dc la j>rose.” 

This IS pcrfei tly true, and from the time of Malherbe dates that 
great and deplorable falling off of hrench poetry in its more 
poetic qualities, which was not made good till 1830. Never- 
theless the critical and restraining tendency of Malherbe was 
not ill in place after the luxuriant importation and innovation 
of the Pleiade; and if he had ionfined himself to preaching 
greater technical perfection, and especially greater simplicity 
and purity in vocabulary and vcrsifii’ation, instead of super- 
ciliously striking his pen 'through the great works of his prede- 
cc.s.sors, he would liave deserved wholly well. As it was, his 
reforms helped to elaborate the kind of verse necessary for the 
idassical tragedy, and that is the most that can be said for him. 
His own poetical work is .scanty in amount, and for the most 
part frigid and devoid of inspiration. The beautiful Consolation 
d Duperier, in which occurs the famous line — 

El^ roHc, L'lle a v^cu cc que vivent lo.s ro.scs — 
the odes to Marie de’ Medici and to Louis XIIL, and a few other 
pieces comprise all that is really worth remembering of him. 
His prose work is much more abundant, not less remarkable 
for care a.s to style and expression, and of greater positive value. 
It consists of some tran.slations of Livy and Seneca, and of a 
very large number of interesting and admirably written letters, 
many of which are addressed to Peiresc, the man of science of 
whom Gassendi has left a delightful Latin life. It contains also 
a most curious commentary on Desportes, in whic h Malherbe’s 
minute and carping style of verbal criticism is displayed on the 
great scale. 

Tlie chief authorities for the biography of Malherbe are the Vie de 
Malherbe by his friend and pupil Kacan, and the long Historiette 
which Tallemant des H6aux has devoted to him. The standard 
edition is the admirable one of Ludovic Lalanne (3 vols., Paris, 

1 802-1809). Of the jioems only, there is an excellent and handsome 
little issue in the Nouvette collection Jannet (Paris, 1874). Of modern 
works devoted to him, La Doctrine de Malherbe, by G. Brunot (1891), 
is not only the most important but a work altogether capital in 
regard to the study of French language and literature. Others arc 
A. Ga.st^, La Jeunrsse de Malherbe (i8go) ; V. Rourrienne, Points 
obscurs dans la vie normande de Malherbe (1895); and the due de 
Broglie’s " Malherbe " in Les (itrands 6 crivain$ franeais. On his 
))osition in French and general critical history, G. Saintsbury's 
History of Cricitism, vol. ii., may be consulted. (G. Sa.) 

MALIBRAN, MARIE FlfiLICITE (1808-1836), operatic singer, 
daughter of Manoel Garcia, was born in Paris on the 24th of 
March i8o8. Her father was then a member of the company of 
the Theatre des Italiens, and she accompanied him to Italy and 
London. She possessed a soprano voice of unusual beauty and 
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phenomenal compass, which was carefully cultivated by her 
lather* She was only seventeen when, in consequence of an 
indisposition of Madame Pasta, she was suddenly asked to take 
her place in The Barber of Seville at Covent Garden. She was 
forthwith engaged for the remaining six weeks of the season, 
and then followed her father to New York, where she appeared 
in Othello, The Barber of Seville, Don Juan, Romeo and Juliet, 
T after ed. Her gifts as an actress were on a par with her magnifi- 
cent voice, and her gaiety made her irresistible in light opera, 
although her great triumphs were obtained chiefly in tragic 
parts. She married a French banker of New York, named 
Malibran, who was much older than herself. The marriage was 
an unhappy one, and Mme Malibran returned alone to Europe 
in when she began the series of representations at the 
Theatre dcs Italiens, which excited an enthusiiism in Paris only 
exceeded by the reception zhe received in the principal towns 
of Italy. She was formally divorced from Malibran in 1835, 
and married the Belgian violinist, Charles de Beriot; but she 
died of fever on the 23rd of September 1836. 

Sec Memoirs of Mmc Mahbran by the Comtesse de Merlin and other 
Intimate Friends^ with a Selection from her Correspondence (2 vols., 
1840) ; and M. Teneo, La Malibran, d'aprds das documents inedits, in 
Summelbdnde der iniernationalen Musik-Oesellschaft (Leipzig, 1900). 

MALIC ACID (Hyt)roxyethylene Succinic Acid), 
an organic acid found abundantly in the juices of many plants, 
particularly in mountain -ash berries, in unripe apples and in 
grapes. The acid potassium salt is also found in the leaves 
and stalks of rhubarb. Since the acid contains an asymmetric 
carbon atom, it can exist in three forms, a dextro-rotatory, a 
laevo-rotatory and an inactive form; the acid obtained in the 
various synthetical processes is the inactive form. It may be 
prepared by heating racemic acid (sec Tartaric Acid) with 
fuming hydriudic acid; by heating fumaric acid (g,v.) with water 
at 150-200° C. ; by the action of nitrous acid on inactive aspartic 
acid; and by the action of moist silver oxide on monobrom- 
succinic acid. It forms deliquescent crystals, which are readily 
soluble in alcohol and melt at 100° C. When heated for some 
time at 1 30° C. it yields fumaric acid (q.v.), and on rapid heating 
at 180° C. gives maleic anhydride and fumaric acid. It yields 
coumarins when warmed with sulphuric acid and phenols (H. 
V. Pechmann, 1884, 17, 929, 1649 et seq.). Potassium 
bichromate oxidizes it to malonic acid ; nitric acid oxidizes it 
to oxalic acid ; and hydriodic acid reduces it to succinic acid. 
The inactive variety may be split into the component active 
forms by means of its cinchonine salt (G. J. W. Bremer, 
Ber., 1880, 13, 352). 

MALIGNANT (Lat. malignus, evil-disposed, from maligenus), 
wicked, of a malicious or wilfully evil disposition. The word 
was early applied by the Protestants to the Romanists, with an 
allusion to the “ congregation of evil doers ” (Vulgate Ecclesiam 
inalignantium) of Psalm xxvi. 5. In English history, during 
the Great Rebellion, the name was given to the Royalists by 
the Parliamentary party. In the Great Remonstrance of 1641 
occur the words “ the malignant partie, wherof the Archbishop 
(Laud) and the earl of Strafford being heads.” The name 
throughout the period had special reference to the religious 
differences between the parties. In medical science, the term 

malignant ” is applied to a particularly virulent or dangerous 
form which a disease may take, or to a tumour or growth of 
rapid growth, extension to the lymphatic glands, and recurrence 
after operation. 

BIALIK IBN ANAS (c. 718-795), the founder of the Malikite 
school of canon law, was bom at Medina about a.d. 718 : the 
precise date is not certain. He studied and passed his life 
there, and came to be regarded as the greatest local authority 
in theology and law. (For his legal .system and its history see 
Mahommedan Law.) His life was one of extreme honour and 
dignity, but uneventful, twing given to study, lecturing on law 
and acting as muf^ and judge. Only two episodes stand out 
in liis biography. When Mahommed ibn ‘AbdallAh, the *Alid, 
rose in a.d. 76a at Medina, against the ‘Abbasids, Malik gave a 
faiwd, or legal opinion, that the oath of allegiance to the 


‘Abbasids was invalid, as extorted by force. For this inde- 
pendence he was severely scourged by the *Abb&sid governor, 
who, app^ently, did not dare to go beyond scourging with a 
man of his standing with the people. The second episode gave 
equal prwf of independence. In 795 Hftrun al-RasMd made 
the pilgrimage, came witli two of his sons to Medina, and sat 
at the feet of Malik as he lectured in the mosque. The story, 
legendary or historical, adds that Malik had refused to go to 
the caliph, saying that it was for the student to come to his 
teacher. Late in life he seems to have turned to asceticism and 
contemplation. It is said that he retired from all active, public 
life and even neglected plain, public duties, replying to re- 
proaches, “ Not every one can speak in his own excuse ” (Ibn 
Qutaiba, Ma 'drif, 250). He is also entered among thp early 
ascetic Sufis (cf. Fihrist, 183). He died in Medina, a.d. 795. 

For a description of his principal book, the Muwafta', see Gold- 
z^ct's MuhammeUantsche Studien, li. 213 sqr]. He wrote also a 
Koran coiiimentiiry, now apparently lost, and a hortatory epistle to 
Harun al-Rashid. See further, de Slane's trans. of Ibn KhallikUn, 
fi‘ 545 ^'iq-l von Kretner, Culturgeschichte, i. 477 sqq, ; Brockcl- 
mann, Gesch. der arab. LitL, i. 175 sqq.; Macdonald, MusHm 
Theology, tS'C., 99 sqq. and index; Fihnst, 198 seq.; Nawawi, 530 
^qq- (D. B. Ma.) 

MALINES (Flemish, Mechelen, called in the middle ages by 
the Latin name Mechlinia, whence the spelling Mechlin), an 
ancient and important city of Belgium, and the seat since 1559 
of the only archbishopric in that country. Pop. (1904), 58,101. 
The name is supposed to be derived from maris linea, and to 
indicate that originally the sea came up to it. It is now situated 
on the Dyle, and is in the province of Antwerp, lying about 
half-way between Antwerp and Brussels. The chief importance 
of Malines is derived from the fact that it is in a sense the 
religious capital of Belgium — the archbishop being the primate 
of the Catholic Church in that country. The archbishop’s palace 
is in a picturesque situation, and dates from the creation of the 
dignity. The principal building in the city is the exceedingly 
fine cathedral dedicated to Si Rombaut. This cathedral was 
begun in the 12th and finished early in the 14th century, and 
although modified in the 15th after a fire, it remains one of the 
most remarkable specimens of Gothic architecture in Europe. 
The massive tower of over 300 ft., which is described as unfinished 
because the original intention was to carry it to 500 ft., is its 
most striking external feature. The people of Malines gained 
in the old distich — “ gaudet Mechlinia stultis ” — the reputation 
of being ** fools,” because one of the citizens on seeing the moon 
through the dormer windows of St Rombaut called out that the 
place was on fire, and his fellow-citizens, following his example, 
endeavoured to put out the conflagration until they realized the 
truth. The cathedral contains a fine altar-piece by Van Dyck, 
and the pulpit is in curved oak of the 17th century. Another 
old palace is that of Margaret of Austria, regent for Charles V., 
which has been carefully preserved and is now used as a court 
of justice. In the church of Notre Dame (i6th century) is 
Rubens’ masterpiece “ the miraculous draught of fishes,” and 
in that of St John is a fine triptych by the same master. Malines, 
although no longer famous for its lace, carries on a large trade 
in linen, needles, furniture and oil, while as a junction for the 
line from Ghent to Louvain and Lidge, as well as for that from 
Antwerp to Brussels and the south, its station is one of the 
busiest in Belgium, and this fact has contributed to the general 
prosperity of the city. 

The lordship of Malines was conferred as a separate fief by 
Pippin the Short on his kinsman Count Aden in 754. In the 
9th century Charles the Bald bestowed the fief on the bishop 
of Liege, and after being shared between Brabant and Flanders 
it pa.ssed into the hands of Philip the Bold, founder of the house 
of Burgundy, in 1384. During the religious troubles of the 16th 
century Malines suffered greatly, and in 157a it was sacked 
Alva’s troops during three days. In the wars of the 17th and 
i8th centuries it was besieged many times and captured by the 
French, Dutch and English on sev^al occasions. The French 
finally removed the fortifications in 1804, since which year it 
has been an open town. 
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MALLANWANy a town in Hardoi district, the United Pro- 
vinces, India. Pop. (1901), 11,158. Under native rule the town 
pc^ssessed considerable political importance, and upon the British 
annexation of Oudh it was selected as the headquarters of the 
district, but was abandoned in favour of Hardoi after the Mutiny. 
Saltpetre and brass utensils are manulactured. 

MALLARMti, FRAN(:OIS RENE AUGUSTE (i755 ^335), 
French Revolutionist, the son of a lawyer, was born at Nancy 
on the 25th of February 1 755. He was brought up in his father’s 
profession, and was appointed procureur-syndic of the district 
of Pont-iVMousscm. During the Revolution he was elected by 
the department of Meurthc deputy to the Legislative As.setnbly 
and the ('onvention, where he attached himself to the Mountain 
and voted for the death of Dmis XVI. He was elected president 
of the (onvention on the 30th of May 1793, and by his weakness 
during the crisis of the billowing day contributed much to the 
success of the insurrt;ction against the Girondists. He took an 
active part in the l^we-efi-masse, and in Novcml^T 1793 was 
given the task of establishing the revolutionary government in 
the departments of Meuse and Moselle, where he gained an 
unenviable notoriety by ordering the execution of the sentence 
of death decreed by the revolutionary tribunal on some young 
girls at Verdun who hud offered flow'crs to the Prijs.sians whtn 
they entered the town. After the fall of Robespierre lie joined 
the group of “ Thermidorians ” and was sent on mission to the 
south of France, where he closed the Jacobin club at Toulouse 
and set free a number of imprisoned “ suspects.” On the ist 
of June 1795 he was denounced and arrested, but w'as soon set 
at liberty. In 1796 he was appointed by the Directory commis- 
sioner for the organization of the departments of Dyle and 
Mont-Tonnerre. Under the empire he was receiver of the droih 
retwis at Nancy, and lost his money in 1814 in raising a levy of 
volunteers. Appointed sub-prefect of Avesnes during the Hun- 
dred Days, he was imprisoned by the Prussians in revenge for 
the death of the maidens of Verdun, and lived in exile during 
the Restoration. He returned to J^Vance after the Revolution 
of 1S30, and died at Richemont (Seine-Inf erieure) on the 25th 
of July 1835. 

MALLARME, STEPHANE (1842-1898), French poet and 
theorist, wa.s born at Pans, on the 18th of March 1842. His 
life was simple and without event. His small income as pro- 
fessor of English in a French college was sufiicicnt for his needs, 
and, with his wife and daughter, he divided the year between 
a fourth-floor flat in Paris and a cottage on the banks of the 
Seine. His Tuesday evening receptions, which did so much to 
form the thought of the more interesting of the younger French 
men of letters, wire almost as important a jmrt of his career as 
the few carefully elaborated books which he produced at long 
intervals. V Apres-mtdi d'un faune (1876) and other fragments 
of his verse and prose had been known to a few people long 
before the publication of the Pohies completes of 1887, in a 
facsimile of his clear and elegant handwriting, and of the Pa^es 
of 1891 and the Vers et prose of 1893. ITis remarkable transla- 
tion of the poems of Poe appeared in 1888, ” The Raven ” having 
been published as early as 1875, with illustrations by Manet. 
Divagations, his own final edition of his prose, was published in 
1897, ^ or less complete edition of the Poesies, po.st- 

humously, in 1899. He died at Valvins, Fontainebleau, on the 
gth of Septeml)er 1898. All his life Mallarm^ w'as in search of 
a new aesthetics, and his discoveries by the way were often 
admirable. But he was too critical ever to create freely, and 
too limited ever to create abundantly. His great achieve- 
ment remains unfinished, and all that he left towards it is not 
of equal value. There are a few poems and a few pieces of 
imaginative prose which have the haunting quality of Gustave 
Moreau’s pit^tures, with the same jewelled magnificence, myste- 
rious and yet definite. His later work became more and more 
obscure, as Iw seemed to himself to have abolished limit after 
limit which holds back speech from the expiression of the 
nbsohite. Finally, he abando§ed punctuation in verse, and 
invented a new' punctuation, along with a new con.struc- 
lu)n, for prose. Patience in the study of &o difticuit an author 


has its reward. No one in our time has vindicated with more 
pride the self-sufficiency of the artist in his struggle with the 
material world. To those who knew him only by his writings 
1^ conversation was startling in its clearncs.s; it was always, 
like all his work, at the service of a few dignified and misunder- 
stood ideas. 

See also Paul Verlaine, Les Podtes maudits (188,1); J. Lcmaitre, 
Les Contemporains (5th series, 1891); Albert Mockel, SPphane 
Mallarmr, un heros (1899); li. W. Gos.se, French Profiles (1905) and 
A. Symons, 2 'he Symbolist Movement in Literature (1900). A com- 
plete bibliography is given in the Poites d'aujourd’hui (1880-1900, 
11th cil., 1905) of MM. A. van Bever and P. Leautaud. (A. Sy.) 

MALLECO, a province of southern Chile, once a part of the 
Indian territory of Araucania (y.r>.), lying between the provinces 
of Bio-Bio on the N. and E., Cautin on the S. and Arauco on the 
W. Area, 2973 sq. m. Pop. (1895), 98,032. It belongs to the 
ramy, forested region of southern ('hile, and is thinly populated, 
a considerable part of its population being Araucanian Indians, 
who oi’cupy districts in the Andean foothills. Gold placer 
mining has attracted somt! attention, but the output is small. 
The principal industries are cattle and wheat raising and timber- 
cutting. The capital is Angol (pop., 7056 in 1895; estimated at 
7638 in 1902), a small tow'n in tlie northern part of the province, 
on the Mulleco river, and a station on the Traiguen branch of the 
.state railway. Traiguen (pop., 5732 in 1895; estimated at 7099 
in 1902) in the southern part of the province is the second town in 
imporlanc(‘, and Victoria (pop., 0989 in 1895; estimated at 
10,002 in 1902), about 20 m. Jii. of the last-named tow'n, was for 
a time the terminal statit)n of the mam line of the railway. 

MALLEMUCK, from the German rendering of the Dutch 
Mallemugge (which originally meant small flies or midges that 
madly whirl round a light), a name given by the early Dutch 
^ctic voyagers to the Fulmar (ry.w.), of which the English form 
is nowadays most commonly applied by our sailors to the smaller 
albatrosses, of alxiut the size of a goose, met with in the Southern 
Ocean — corrupted into “ molly mawk,” or “ mollymaiik.” A 
number of species have been identified. Dimnedea irrorata of 
West Peru is sooty -brown with white mottlings and a while head ; 
D, migripcs of the North Pacific Is similar in colour but with 
white only near the eye and at the base of the tail and bill ; D. 
immuiahilis of Japan is darker but has a white head. D, melon’ 
ophrys of the southern oceans has been found in summer both 
in California, in ICnglond, and as far north as the Faeroes. Ac- 
cordii^' to J , Gould the latter istlie commonestsi.X‘i'ics of albatross 
inhabiting the Southern Ocean, and its gregarious habits and 
familiar disposition make it well known to every voyager to or 
from Australia, for it is equally common in the Atlantic as well 
as the Pacific. The back, wings and tail are of a blai kish-grey, 
but all the rest of the plumage is white, ext^ept a dusky super- 
ciliary streak, whence its nanx‘of black-browed albatross, as also 
its scientific epithet, are taken. The bill of the adult is of an 
ochreous-ycllow, while that of the young is dark. 'Fliis species 
breeds on the Falkland Islands. D. btdleri of the New Zealand 
seas is greyish-brown, w ith white underparts and rump and ashy 
head. Diomedea (or Thalassogeron) culminata and chlororhyncha 
of the southern .seas, D. (or T,) caiUa of Tasmania, salvini of New 
Zealand and layardi of the Cape resemble D. bullert, but have a 
strip of naked skin between the plates of the maxilla towards its 
Imse. H. N. Moseley (Notes of a Naturalist, 330) describes 
D. adminata as making a rylindriciil nest of grass, sedge and 
clay, with a shallow basin atop and an overhanging rim — the 
whole being about 14 in. in diameter and 10 in height. The bird 
lays a single wlute egg, which is held in a sort of poudi, formed 
by the skin of live abdomen, while she is incubating. The feet 
of D. buUeri are red, of D. chlortirhyncha flesh-coloured, of the 
others vcllow. (A. N.) 

MALLESON, GEORGE BRUCE (1825 1898). Indian officer 
and author, was born at Wimbledon, on the 8th of May 1825. 
Educated at Winchester, he obtained a cadetship in the Bengal 
infantry in 1842, and served through the second Burmese War. 
His subsequent appointments were in the civil line, the last being 
that of guardian to the young maharaja of Mysore. He retired 
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with the rank of colonel in 1877, having been created C.S.I. in 
1872. He died at Kensington, on the 1st of March 1898. He 
was a voluminous writer, his first work to attract attention 
being the famous “ Red Pamphlet,” published at Calcutta in 
1857, when the Mutiny was at its height. He continued, and 
considerably rewrote the History of the Indian Mutiny (6 vols., 
1878-1880), which was begun but left unfinished by Sir John 
Kaye. Among his other books the most valuable are History 
of the French in India (and ed., 1893) and The Decisive Battles of 
India (3rd ed., 1888). 

MALLET (or Malloch), DAVID (? 1705-1765), Scottish poet 
and dramatist, the son of a Perthshire farmer, was bom in that 
county, probably in 1705. In 1717 he went to the high school 
at Edinburgh, and some three years later to the university, where 
he made the friendship of James Thomson, author of The 
Seasons, As early as 1720 he began to publish short poems in 
the manner of the period, a number of which appeared during 
the next few years in collections such as the Edinburgh Miscellany 
and Allan Ramsay’s Tea liable Miscellany , in which his ballad 
“William and Margaret” was published in 1724. For some 
years from 1723 he was private tutor to the duke of Montrose’s 
sons, with whom he travelled on the Continent in 1727. His real 
name was Malloch; but this he changed to Mallet in 1724. In 
j 735 he took the M. A. degree at Oxford. He had already made the 
friendship of Pope, whose vanity he flattered in a poem on Verbal 
Criticism^ in 1733; and through Pope he became acquainted 
with Bolingbroke and other Tory politicians, especially those 
attached to the party of the prince of Wales, who in 1742 ap- 
pointed Mallet to be his paid secretary. After Pope’s death, in 
1 744, Mallet, at the instigation of Bolingbroke and forgetful of 
past favours and friendship, vilified the poet’s memory, thereby 
incurring the resentment of Pope’s friends. For his services as 
a party pamphleteer, in which character he published an attack 
on Admiral Byng, Mallet received from Lord Bute a lucrative 
sine{'ure in 1760. He died on the 21st of April 17O5. Mallet 
was a small man, in his younger days something of a dandy and 
inordinately vain. He was twice married; by his first wife he 
had a daughter, Dorothy, who married Pietro Paolo Celesia, a 
Genoese gentlemen, and was the author of several poems and 
plays, notably ALmida, produced by Garrick at Drury Lane in 
1771. 

Mallet’s own works included several plays, some of which were 
produced by Garrick, who was Mallet’s personal friend. Eury~ 
dice, a tragedy, with prologue and epilogue by Aaron Hill, was 
produced at Drury Lane in Mustapha, also a tragedy, had 
considerable success at the same theatre in 1739; in 1740, in 
collaboration with Thomson, he produced the masque Alfred, 
of which he published a new version in 1751 , after Thomson’s 
death, claiming it to be almost entirely his own work. This 
masque i.s notable as containing the well-known patriotic song, 
“Rule, Britannia,” the authorship of which has been attributed 
to Mallet, although he allowed it to appear without protest in his 
lifetime with Thomson’s name attached. His other writings 
include Poems on Several Occasions Amyntor and Theodora, 

or the Hermit ( 1747 ); another volume of Poems (1762). 

In 1 759 a collected edition of Mallet's Works was published in 
three volumes; and in 1857 his Ballads and Songs were edited by 
F. Dinsdale with notes, and a biographical memoir of the author. 

MALLET, PAUL HENRI (1730-1807), Swiss writer, was bom 
on the 20th of August 1730, in Geneva, After having been 
educated there, he became tutor in the family of the count of 
Calenberg in Saxony. In 1752 he was appointed professor of 
belles letires to the academy at Copenhagen. He was naturally 
attracted to the study of the ancient literature and histoiy of his 
adopted country, and in 1755 he published the firstfruits of his 
researches, under the title Introduction d Vhistoire du Dane- 
marck od Von traite ie la religion, des mceurs, dee lois, et des usages 
des mciens Danois. A second part, more particularly relating 
to the ancient litemture of the country. Monuments de la mythch 
logie et ie la poesie des CeUes, it particulidrement des anciens 
Scandinaves, was issued in. 17^ and was also translated into 
Danish. A translation into English, with notes and preface, by 


Bishop Percy, was issued in 1770 under the title of JVeMism 
Anilities (republished with additions in 1847^. The book hod 
a wide circulation, and attracted much attention on account of 
its being the first (though a very defective) translation into 
French of the Edda. The king of Denmark showed his apprecia- 
tion by choosing Mallet to be preceptor of the crown prince. In 
1760 he returned to Geneva, and became professor of history in 
his native city. While there he was requested by the czarina 
to undertake the education of the heir-apparent of Russia (after- 
wards the czar Paul L), but declined the nonour. An invitation 
more congenial to his tastes led to his accompanying Lord 
Mountstuart in his travels through Italy and thence -to Enjgland, 
where he was presented at court and commissioned to write the 
history of the house of Brunswick. He had previously received 
a similar commission from the landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for the 
preparation of a history of the house of Hesse, and both works 
were completed in 1785. The quietude of a literary life was 
rudely broken by the shock of the Revolution, to which he was 
openly hostile. His leanings to the unpopular side were so 
obnoxious to his fellow-citizens that he was obliged to quit his 
native country in 1792, and remained in exile till 1801, He died 
at Geneva, on the 8th of February 1807. 

A memoir of his life and writings, by Sismondi, was published at 
Geneva in 1807. Besides the Introduction to the History of Denmark, 
his principal works are : Histoire du Danemarck (3 vols., Copenhagen, 
1758-1777); Histoire de la maison de Hesse (4 vols., I7t>;7-X785); 
Histoire de la maison de Brunswick (4 vols., 1767-1785); Histoire de 
la maison et des Hats du Mechlenhourg (1796) ; Histoire des Suisses ou 
HelvHiens (4 vols., Geneva, 1803) (mainly an abridgment of J. von 
Muller's great history); Histoire de la hgue hansiattque (1805). 

MALLET, ROBERT (1810-1881), Irish engineer, physicist and 
geologist, was bom in Dubfin on the 3rd of Tune 1810. He was 
educated at lYinity College in that city, and graduated B.A. in 
1830. Trained as an engineer, he was elected M.Inst.C.E. in 
1842; he built in 1848-1849 the Fastnet Rock lighthouse, south- 
west of Cape Clear, and was engaged in other important works. 
Devoting much attention to pure science, he became especially 
distinguished for his researches on earthquakes, and from 1852 
to 1858 he was engaged (with his son John William Mallet) in the 
preparation of his great work, The Earthquake Catalogue of the 
British Association (1858). In 1862 he published two volumes, 
dealing with the Great Neapolitan Earthquake of 18^7 and The 
First Principles of Observational Seismology. He then brought 
forward evidence to show that the depth below the earth's 
surface, whence came the impulse of the Neapolitan earthquake, 
was about 8 or 9 geographical miles. One of his most important 
essays was that communicated to the Royal Society {Phti, Trans, 
dxiii. 147 ; 1874), entitled Volcanic Energy : an Attempt to develop 
its True Origin and Cosmical Relations. He sought to show that 
volcanic heat may be attributed to the effects of crushing, con- 
tortion and other disturbances in the crust of the earth; the 
disturbances leading to the formation of lines of fracture, more 
or less vertical, down which water would find its way, and if the 
temperature generated be sufficient volcanic eruptions of steam 
or lava would follow. He was elected F.R.S. in 1854, and he 
was awarded the Wollaston medal by the Geological ^ciety of 
London in 1877. He died at Clapham, London, on the 5th of 
November 1881. 

MALLET DU PAN, JACQUES (1749-1800), French journalist, 
of an old Huguenot family, was barn near Geneva in 1 749, the 
son of a Protestant minister. He was educated at Geneva, and 
through the influence of Voltaire obtained a professorship at 
Cassel. He soon, however, resigned this post, and going to 
London joined H. S. N. Linguet in the production of his Annales 
poUtiques (1778-1780). During Linguet’s imprisonment in the 
Bastille Mallet du Pan continued the Annales by himscH (1781- 
1783); but Linguet resented this on his release, and MafletMu 
Pan changed the title of his own publication to MHn&ires kHto* 
riques (1783). From 1783 he incoq>orated this wotk with tiie 
Mercure de France in Paris, the political direction of which had 
been placed in his hands. On the outbreak of the French 
Revolution he sided with the Royalists, and was sent on a mission 
(1791-1792) by Louis XVL to Frankfort to try and seedre the 
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sympathy and intervention of the German princes. From 
Germany he travelled to Switzerland and from Switzerland to 
Brussels in the Royali.st interest. He published a number of 
anti-revolutionary pamphlets, and a violent attack on Bonaparte 
and the Directory resulted in lii.s being exiled in 1707 to Berne. 
In 1798 he came to London, where he founded Uie Mercure 
bfitannique. He died at Richmond, Surrey, on the loth of May 
1800, his widow being pensioned by the English government. 
Mallet du Pan has a place in history as a pioneer of modem 
political journalism^ His son John Lewis Mallet (1775-1861) 
spent a useful life in the English civil .service, becoming secretary 
of the Board of Audit; and J. L. Mallet's second son. Sir Louis 
Mallet (1823 1890), also entered the civil service in the Board 
of Trade and rose to be a distinguished economist and a member 
of the Louncil of India. 

Mallei du Pan's Mhnoires et correspomianir was edited by A. 
Sayous (Paris, in')!). See Mallei du Pan and the !• tench Revolution 
(190.1), by Bernard M diet, .son of Sii Louis Mallet, author also of a 
biography of his fatliet (1900). 

MALLING, EAST and WEST, two populous villages in the 
Medway parliamentary division of Kent, England, respectively 
5 and 6 m. \\'. by N. of Maidstone, with a station on the South- 
Ea.stcrn and ('hatham railway. Pop. (1901), Ea.st Mailing, 2391 ; 
West Mailing, 2312. They are situated in a rich agricultural 
district on the we.stem slope of the valley of the Medway, and 
East Mailing has large paper mills. At West Mailing are remains 
of Mailing Abbey, a Benedictine nunnery founded in 1090 by 
Gundulf, bishop of Rocliester. The remains, which are partly 
incorporated in a modem building, include the Norman we.st 
front of the church, the Early English cloisters, the chapter- 
house, gate-house (the chapel of which is restored to u.se), and 
other portions. About Addington near West Mailing are con- 
siderable prehistoric remains, including mound.s, single stones, 
stone circles and pits in the chalk hills; while at Leybournc 
are the gateway and other fragments of the castle held by the 
Leyboume family from the 12th to the 14th century. 

MALLOCK, WILLIAM HUftRELL (1849- ), English 

author, was horn at Cockington Court, I)evonshire. He was 
educated privately, and at Balliol College, Oxford. He won the 
Newdigate prize in 1872, and took a second class in the final 
classical schools in 1874. He attracted considerable attention 
by his satirical story The New Republic (2 vols., 1877), in which 
he introduced characters easil)’ recognized as prominent living 
men, Mark Pattison, Matthew Arnold, W. K, Clifford and others. 
His keen logic and gift for acute exposition and criticism were 
displayed in later years both in fiction and in (ontroversial works. 
In a series of books dealing with religious ([ue.stions he insisted 
on dogma as the basis of religion and on the impossibility of 
founding religion on purely scientific data. In Is Life Worth 
Living? (1879) and The New Paul and Virginia (1878) he 
attacked Positivist theories, and in a volume on the intellectual 
position of the Church of England, Doctrine and Doctrinal Dis- 
ruption (1900), he advocated the ncccs.sily of a strictly defined 
creed. Later volumes on similar topics were Religion as a 
Credible Doctrine (1903) and The Reconstruction of Belief (1905). 
He published several brilliant works on economics, directed 
against Radical and Socialist theories : Social Equality (1882), 
Property and Progress (1884), Labour and the Popular Welfare 
(1893), Classes and Masses (1896) and Aristocracy and Evolutimt 
(1898); and among his anti-socialist works should be classed his 
novel, The Old Order Changes (1880). His other novels include 
A Romance of the Nineteenth Century (i88i), A Human Document 
(1K92), The Heart of Li'/c (1895) and The Veil of the Temple 
He published a volume of Poems in 1880, and in 1900 Lucretius 
on Ufe and Death in verse. 

MALLOW, a market town and watering-place of Co. Cork, 
Ireland, on the Blackwatcr, 144 fc m. S.W. from Dublin, and 21 N. 
from Cork by the Great Southern and Western railway. Pop. 
(1901), 4542. It is a junction for lines westward to Killamcy 
and Co. Kerry, and eastward #0 Lismore and Co. Waterford, 
The town owes its prosperity to its beautiful situation in a 
fine valley surrounded by mountains, and possesses a tepid 


mineral spring, considered efficacious in cases of general debility 
and for scorbutic and consumptive complaints. A spa-house 
with pump-room and baths was erected in 1828. The parish 
church dates from 1818, but there are remains of an earlier 
building adjoining it. There are manufactures of mineral water 
and condensed milk, corn-mills and tanneries. Mallow received 
a charter of incorporation from James I. Its name was originally 
Magh Alio, that is. Plain of the Alio (the old name used by 
Spenser for this part ot the river), and the ford was defended by 
a castle, built by the Desmonds, the ruins of which remain. A 
bridge connects the town with the suburb of Ballydaheen. 
Mailoi\ is a centre for the fine salmon fishing on the Blackwater. 
The climate is very mild. The town was a parliamentary 
borough till 1885. It is governed by an urban district council. 

MALLOW, botanically Malva, the typical genus of the natural 
order Malvaceae, embracing about sixteen species of annual and 
perennial herbaceous plants, widely distributed throughout the 
northern hemisphere. The mallows possess the reniform one- 



Mallow {Malva sylvestris ) , Jl| nat. size. 


1 . Flower in section. 

2. Stamens .showing the union 

of Uie filaments mto a 
common tube (monadel- 
phous). 


3. Fruit with persistent calyx. 
1, 2 and 5 enlarged. 
Same seen from the back 
showing the 3 -leaved epi 
calyx. 

5. Seed. 


celled anthers which specially characterize the Malvaceae {q,v.). 
The petals also are united by their base to the tube formed by 
the coalesced filaments of the stamens. The special characters 
which separate the genus Malva from others most nearly allied 
to it are the involucre, consisting of a row of three separate bracts 
attached to the lower part of the true calyx, and the numerous 
single-seeded carpels disposed in a circle around a central axis, 
from which they become detached when ripe. The flowers are 
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mostly white or pinkish, never yellow, the leaves radiate-veined, 
and more or less lobed or cut. Three species are natives of 
Britain. The muSk mallow (Malva moschata) is a perennial 
herb with five-partite, deeply-cut leaves, and large rose-coloured 
flowers clustered together at the ends of the branched stems, and 
is found growing along hedges and borders of fields, blossoming 
in ] uly and August. It owes its name to a slight musky odour 
diffused by the plant in warm dry weather when it is kept in a 
confined situation. The round-leaved dwarf mallow {Malva 
rotundifolia) is a creeping perennial, growing in waste sandy 
places, with roundish serrate leaves and small pinkish-white 
flowers produced in the axils of the leaves from June to Septem- 
ber. It is common throughout Europe and the north of Africa, 
extending to western and northern Asia. The common mallow 
{Malva sylyestris), the mauve of the French, is an erect biennial 
or perennial plant with long-stalked roundish-angular serrate 
leaves, and conspicuous axillary reddish-purple flowers, blossom- 
ing from May to September. Like most plants of the order it 
abounds in mucilage, and hence forms a favourite domestic 
remedy for colds and sore throats. The aniline dye called mauve 
derives its name from its resemblance to the colour of this plant. 

'J'hc marsli mallow [Althaea officinalis), the ^uimauve of the French, 
belongs to another genus having an involucre of numerous bracts. 
It is a native of marshy ground near the sea or in tin* neighbourhood 
of saline springs. 1 1 is an erect perennial herb, with somewhat woody 
stems, velvety, ovate, acute, unequally serrate leaves, and delicate 
pink showy flowers blooming from J uly to September. The flowers 
are said to yield a good deal of honey to bees. The marsh mallow 
is remarkable for containing asi)aragiu, C,.HsN.jO„Hj,0, which, if 
the root he long kept in a damp place, disappears, butyric acid 
being developed. The root also contains about 25 % of starch and 
the same quantity of mucilage, which diflers from that of gum 
arabic in containing one molecule less of water and in being 
precipitated by neutral acetate of lead. It is used in pate de 
^uimauve lozenges. Althaea rosea is the hollyhock [q.v.). 

The mallow of Scripture, Job xxx. 4, has been sometimes identified 
with Jew's mallow [Corchorus o/ifortus), a member of the closely allied 
order Tiliaceae, but more plausibly (the word n*1^D implying a saline 
plant) with Atriplex Halitnus, or sea orache. In Syria the Halimus 
was still known by the name Mallith in the time of Ibn Beitar. See 
Bochart, Hieros. iii. ib. 

MALMEDY, a town of Germany, in the Prussian Rhine 
Province, lying in a wild and deep basin, on the Warche, 20 m. 
S. of Aix-la-Chapellc by rail via Eupen. It contains two Roman 
Catholic churches, a modern town hall and a classical school. 
Its industries include tanning, dyeing and paper-making. Pop. 
(1900), 4680. Malmedy was famous for its Benedictine abbey, 
founded about 675, which was united with that of vStablo, the 
abbot of the joint house being a prince of the empire. In 1802 
the lands of the abbey pa.ssed to France, and in 1815 they were 
divided between Prussia and Netherlands. 

See Kellen, Malmedy und die preussische Wallonie (E.s.sen, 1897). 

MALMESBURY, JAMES HARRIS, i$t Earl of (1746-1820), 
English diplomatist, was bom at Salisbury on the 21st of April 
1746, being the son of James Harris {q.v.), the author of Hermes. 
Educated at Winchester, Oxford and Leiden, young Harri.s 
became secretary in 1 768 to the British embassy at Madrid, and 
was left as charg6 d’affaires at that court on the departure of Sir 
James Grey until the arrival of George Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Rivers. This interval gave him his opportunity ; he discovered 
the intention of Spain to attack the Falkland Islands, and was 
instrumental in thwarting it by putting on a bold countenance. 
As a reward he was appointed minister ad interim at Madrid, 
and in January 1772 minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Prussia. His success was marked, and in 1 7 7 7 he was transferred 
to the court of Russia. At St Petersburg he made his reputation, 
for he managed to get .on with Catherine in spite of her predilec- 
tions for France, and steered adroitly through the accumulated 
difficulties of the first Armed Neutrality. He was made a knight 
of the Bath at the end of 1778, but in 1782 he returned home 
owing to ill health, and was appointed by his friend Fox to be 
minister at the Hague, an appointment confirmed after some 
delay by Pitt (1784). He did very great service in furthering 
Pitt’s policy of maintaining England’s influence on the Continent 
by the arms of her allies, and held the threads of the diplomacy 


which ended in the king of Prussia’s overthrowing flbe republican 
party in Holland, which was inclined to France, and re-establish- 
ing the prince of Orange. In recognition of his services he was 
created Baron Malmesbury of Malmesbury (Sept. 1788), and 
permitted by the king of Prussia to bear the Prussian eagle on 
his arms, and by the prince of Orange to use his motto " Je 
maintiendrai.” He returned to England, and took an anxious 
interest in politics, which ended in his seceding from the Whig 
party with the duke of Portland in 1793 ; and in that year he was 
sent by Pitt, but in vain, to try to keep Prussia true to the first 
coalition against France. In 1794 he was sent to Brunswick to 
solicit the hand of the unfortunate Princess Caroline for the 
prince of Wales, to marry her as proxy, and conduct her to her 
husband in England. In 1796 and 1797 he was at Paris and 
Lille vainly negotiating with the French Directory. After 1797 
he became partially deaf, and quitted diplomacy altogether; but 
for his long and eminent services he was in x8oo created earl of 
Malmesbury, and Viscount Fitzharris, of Heron Court in the 
county of Hants. He now became a sort of political Nestor, 
consulted on foreign policy by successive foreign ministers, 
trusted by men of the most different ideas in political crises, and 
above all the confidant, and for a short time after Pitt’s death 
almost the political director, of Canning. Younger men were 
also wont to go to him for advice, and Lord Palmerston particu- 
larly, who was his ward, was tenderly attached to him, and owed 
many of his ideas on foreign policy directly to his teaching. His 
later years were free from politics, and till his death on the 21st 
of November 1820 he lived very quietly and almost forgotten. 
As a state.sman, Malmesbury had an influence among hi.s con- 
temporaries which is scarcely to be understood from his writings, 
but which must have owed much to personal charm of manner 
and persuasiveness of tongue ; as a diplomatist, he seems to have 
deserved his reputation, and shares with Macartney, Auckland 
and Whitworth the credit of raising diplomacy from a pro- 
fession in which only great nobles won the prizes to a career 
opening the path of honour to ability. He was succeeded as and 
earl by his son James Edward (1778-1841), under-secretary for 
foreign affairs under Canning; from whom the title passed to 
James Howard, 3rd earl of Malmesbury {q.v,). ^ 

Malmesbury did not publish anything himRclf, except an account 
of the Dutch revolution, and an edition of his father's works, but 
his important Diaries (1844) and Letters (1870) were edited by. his 
grandson. 

MALMESBURY, JAMES HOWARD HARRIS, 3RD Earl of 
(1807-1889), English statesman, son of the 2nd earl, was born 
on the 25th of March 1807, and educatecj at Eton and Oriel 
College, Oxford. He led a life of travel for several years, making 
acquaintance with famous people; and in 1841 he had only just 
been elected to the House of Commons as a Conservative, when 
his father died and he succeeded to the peerage. His political 
career, though not one which made any permanent impression 
on history, attracted a good deal of contemporary attention, 
partly from his being foreign secretary in 1852 and again in 
1858-1859 (he was also lord privy seal in 18(^1868 and in 
1874-1876), and partly from his influential position as an active 
Tory of the old school in the House of Lords at a time when Lord 
Derby and Mr Disraeli were, in their different ways, moulding 
the Conservatism of the period. Moreover, his long life — he 
survived till the 17th of May 1889— and the publication of his 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister in 1884, contributed to the reputa- 
tion he enjoyed. These Memoirs, charmingly written, full of 
anecdote, and containing much interesting material for the 
history of the time, remain hi.s chief title to remembrance. 
Lord Malmesbury also edited his grandfather’s Diaries and 
Correspondence (1844), and in 1870 published The First Lord 
Malmesbury and His Friends : Letters from 1^45 1S2Q. He 

was succeeded as 4th earl by his nephew, Edward James 
(1842-18^), whose son, James Edward (b. 1872)^ became the 
5th earl in 1899. 

MALMESBURY, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Chippenham parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 94! 
m. W. of London by the Great Western railway. Pop. (1901), 
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3854. It lies on a rid^fe surrounded on all sides except the north- 
west by the river Avon and a small tributary. The church of 
St Mary and St Aldhelm, standing high, is a majestic fragment 
consisting of the greater part of the nave (with aisles) of a 
Benedictine ablH*y church. The ruined skeleton of the great 
tower arches now terminate.s the building eastward. The nave is 
transitional Norman, with a Decorated superstructure including 
the clerestory. The south porch is one of the finest Norman 
examples extant, both the outer and the inner doorways 
(especially the first) exhibiting the typical ornament of the period 
in remarkable exuberance. With the exception of a crypt, the 
monastic buildings have disappeared. In the market square 
stands a fine market cross of the i6th century, borne upon an 
octagonal battlemented basement. Early English fragments 
of a hospital of St John of Jerusalem appear in the corpora- 
tion almshouse. Malmesbury has an agricultural trade, with 
breweries, tanneries and manufactures of silk and pillow lace. 
It is governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. 
Area, 178 acres. 

Maildulphus, a Scottish or Irish monk, who came into England 
about 635, built a hermitage near the site of the modem Malmes- 
bury (Maildulpkt-urbs, Mddelmesburh^ Malmesbiri)ixn6, gathered 
disciples round him, thus forming the nucleus of the later abbey 
of which Aldhelm his pupil became the first abbot. .^Ethelstaii, 
who was buried here (though his tomb in the church only dates 
from the i6th century), rebuilt and endowed the monastery. 
Round the abbey the town of Malmesbury grew up, and by the 
time of the Domesday Survey it had bei’ome one of the only two 
Wiltshire boroughs. The first charter, said to be a forgery, 
purports to have been given by vEthelstun. It gnuited to the 
burgesses all privileges and free customs such us they held in the 
time of Edward the Elder, with many additional exemptions, 
in return for help rendered against the Danes. I’lie castle built 
at Malmesbury during the reign of Henry I. gave a further 
impetus to the growth of the town during the 12th and 13th 
centuries, it was not incorporated, however, until 1645, when 
it was made a free borough under the title of “ aldermen and 
burgesses of the borough of Malmesbury, County Wilts.” By 
this charter it was governed until 1885. The borough returned 
two members to parliament from 1295 to 1832 when the number 
was reduced to one. Finally in 1885 its representation wa.s 
merged in that of the county. A grant of a yearly fair on 
the 3 1 St of March, the feast of St Aldhelm, was obtained from 
William II., and another for three days from the 25th of July 
from John. In 1792 fairs were held on the 28th of March, 
the 28th of April and the 29th of June, but in 1891 they had 
ceased entirely. John also granted a weekly market on 
Thursday. In the i6th and 18th centuries it was held on 
Saturday, and in 1891 on the third Wednesday in each month. 
In the middle ages Malmesbury pos.sessed a considerable cloth 
manufacture, and at the Dissolution the abbey was bought by 
a rich clothier and fitted with looms for weaving. The trade 
in wool still flourished in 1751. 

See Victoria County lliatorv : Wiltshire] Registrum malmes^ 
buriense (1879-1880). 

HALM6, a seaport of Sweden, chief town of the district (Ian) 
of Malmohus, on a small bay of the Sound, 384 m. S.S.W, of 
Stockholm by rail. Pop. (1880), 38,054; (1900), 60,857. It is 
connected with Copenhagen, 17I m. W. by N., by steam-fcrr\% 
the Sound being kept open in winter by an ice-breaker. It is also 
the first important station in Sweden on the Herlin-Stockholm 
route, which crosses the sea between Sassnitz in Riigcn and 
Trellcborg, 20 m. S.E. of Malmi). The town, which stands 
upon a level plain, formerly had strong fortifications, of which 
only the citadel (Malmdhus) remains ; in it the earl of Bothwell 
was imprisoned by Frederick II. of Denmark for some time 
after his departure from Scotland in 1507. The town hall (1546, 
largely restored in 1864) contains a handsome chamber, the 
Knutssal, formerly used by the council of the gild of Canute, 
The hall fronts the central st^are (Storiorg), which is planted 
with trees and contains a colossal statue of Charles X. by Johan 
Helenus Borjeson (b. 1835), erected in 1896. The most notable 


church is that of St Peter (Pt.erkyrka), dating in part from 
1319. Malmo is second to Stockholm as an industrial centre. 
There are breweries and large works for the manufacture of 
machinery, among which may be mentioned the Kockum 
mechanical works, with yards for the construction of vessels of 
war, and others; of cotton and woollen goods, gloves, chocolate, 
sweetmeats and tobacco. A large export trade is carried on in 
butter and other agricultural produce, and matches. Coal is the 
chief import. The harborage includes an outer harbour of 
22 ft. depth, and two inner basins admitting vessels of 21 ft. 
draught, with dry dock and patent slip. Malmo returns four 
members to the second chamlxir of the Riksdag (parliament). 

Malmo (Malmhauge, Malmey, Malmhye, Malmoughe), some- 
times (ailed Ancona Scanorum or Ellenbogeti, first appears in 
history about the middle of the 13th century. During the 
Hanseatic period it was the most important commercial town 
on the Sound, but in the 16th and 17th centuries greatly lost 
ground owing to the det'Ay of its herring fisheries and the rise 
of its rival, Copenhagen. It modem prosperity is largely due 
to the enterprise of Frans Snell, one of its merchants in the 
second half of the i8th century, who first constructed <hc 
harbour. 

MALMSEY, a strong sweet wine, originally made at Monem- 
vasia (O. Moi/t/xjSafria), Napoli di Malvasia, in the Morea, 
Greece. The name of the place was corrupted in Med. Lat. 
into tnalmasia, whence the English form of the word 'Fhc 
corruption malvasia gives the O. Fr. malvesie, from which 
comes the alternative English form “maivoisie.” The wine 
is now made not only in Greece but also in Spain, Madeira and 
the Azores. 

MALOCELLO, LANCILOTO (‘^anzarote, the ‘Lancelot 
Maloisiel ’ of the French ”), leader of the first of modern Euro- 
pean oceanic enterprises. This was a Genoese expedition, which 
about 1270 seems to have sailed into the Alan tic, re-discovered 
the “ Fortunate Islands ” or Canaries, and made something 
of u conquest and settlement in one of the most northerly isles 
of this archipelago, still known (after the Itidian captain) as 
Lanzarote. According to a Spanish authority of about 1345, 
the anonymous Franciscan’s Conoscimiento de todos los reinos, 
“ I^ncarote *’ was killed by the Canarian natives ; but the castle 
built by him was standing in 1402 1404, when it was utilized 
for the storage of grain by the French conquerors under Gadifer 
dc la Salle. To Malocello’s enterprise, moreover, it is probable 
that IV-trarrh (born 1304) alludes when he tells how, within 
the memory of his parents, an armed fleet of Cienoese penetrated 
to the “ Fortunatae”; this passage some would lefer, without 
sufTu'ient authority, to the expedition of 1291. Malocello’s 
name and nationality are certainly preserved by those early 
Portolani or scientific charts (.such as the “ Dulcert ” of 1339 
and the “ Laurentian Porlolano ” of 1351), in which the African 
islands appear, for the first time in history, in clear and recogniz- 
able form. Thus Dulcert reads Instda de Lanzarotus and 
MaroceluSj the Laurentian map Lde Lanzarote, agiiinst Lanzarote 
Island, which is well depicted on both designs, and marked with 
the (TOSS of Genoa. The Conoscimiento (as noticed above) 
expli('itly derives the island-name from the Genoese commander 
wlio perished here. Malocello’s enterprise not only marks the 
beginning of the oversea expansion of western Europe in explora- 
tion, conquest and colonizati(^n (after the age of S(mndinavian 
world-roving had passed); it is also probably not unconnected 
with the great Genoese venture of 1291 (in search of a waterway 
to India, which soon follows), with which this attempt at 
Canarian discovery and dominion has been by some unjustifiably 
identified. 

See the Conosfimienio, p. 100, as edited by Marcos Jimenez dc la 
Espada in the Boldin de la sociedad geogrdfica de Madrid, February 
1877); Le Canarien in P. Margp^, ComcjuHe des . , . Canaries, 
p. 177; M. A. P. d'Avezac in vol. vi., part ii., pf Waivers, pp. 
dies africaines de VoUan aUantique ) ; C. R. B^zley, Dawn of Modem 
Geography, m. 411-413, 449 ) 45 i- 

MALOLOS^ a town and the capital of the province of Bulac&n, 
island of Luzon, Philippine Islands, on a branch of the Fampanga 
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Grande river. Pop. (1Q03), after the annexation of Bara.soain 
and Santa Isabel, 27,025. There are thirty-eight villages, or 
barrios, of which eight had, in 1903, 1000 inhabitants or more. 
The principal language is Tagalog, but Spanish is spoken to 
some extent. Malolos is served by the Manila & Dagupan 
railway, and is a trade centre of c'onsiderable importance. The 
cultivation of rice is an important industry. In 1898-99, 
during the Filipino revolt, Malolos was the seat of the rebel 
government, but it was captured and reduced to desolation 
in March 1899. In 1904 a new municipal school building, a 
municipal market and a provincial building were erected. 

MALONE, EDMOND (1741-1812), Irish Shakespearian scholar 
and editor, was bom in Dublin on the 4th of October 1741, the 
son of a barrister and a member of the Irish House of Commons. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and was called to 
the Irish bar in 1767. The death of his father in 1774 assured 
him a competency, and he went to London, where he frequented 
literary and artistic circles. He frequently visited Dr Johnson 
and was of great assistance to Boswell in revising and proof- 
reading his Life, four of the later editions of which he annotated. 
He was intimate with Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom he sat for 
a portrait now in the National Portrait Gallery. He was one 
of Reynolds’ executors, and published a posthumous collection 
of his works (1798) with a memoir. Horace Walpole, Burke, 
Canning, Lord C'harlemont, and, at first, George Steevens, 
were among Malone’s friends. Encouraged by the two last he 
devoted himself to the study of Shakespearian chronology, and 
the results of his “ Attempt to ascertain the Order in which the 
Plays of Shakespeare were written ” (177^^) are still largely 
accepted. Tliis was followed in 1780 by two supplementary 
volumes to Steevens’s version of Dr Johnson’s Shakespeare, 
partly consisting of observations on the history of the Elizabethan 
stage, and of tlie text of doubtful plays; and this again, in 1783, 
by an appendix volume. His refusal to alter some of his notes 
to Isaac Reed’s edition of 1785, which disagreed with Steevens’s 
resulted in a quarrel with the latter. The next seven years 
were devoted to Malone’s own edition of Shakespeare in eleven 
volumes, of which his essays on the history of the stage, his 
biography of Shakespeare, and his attack on the genuineness 
of the tlnee parts of Henry VI., were especially valuable. His 
editorial work was lauded by Burke, criticized by Walpole 
and damned by Joseph Ritson. It certainly showed indefatig- 
able research and proper respect for the text of the earlier 
editions. Malone published a denial of the claim to antiquity 
of the Rowley poems (see Chattekton), and in this (1782) as in 
his branding (1796) of the Ireland MSS. (see Ireland, William 
Henry) as forgeries, he was among the first to guess and state 
the truth. His elaborate edition of Dryden’s works (1800), 
with a memoir, was another monument to his industry, accuracy 
and scholarly care. In i8oi the university of Dublin made 
him an LL.D. At the time of his death, on the 25th of April 
183 2,Malonewas at work on a new octavo edition of Shakespeare, 
and he left his material to James Boswell the younger; the result 
was the edition of 1821 — ^generally known a.s the Third Variorum 
edition— in twenty-one volumes. Ix)rd Sunderlin (1738-1816), 
his elder brother and executor, presented the larger part of 
Malone’s splendid collection of books, including dramatic 
varieties, to the Bodleian Library, which afterwards bought 
many of his MS. notes and hi.s literary correspondence. The 
British Museum also owns some of his letters and his annotated 
copy of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

A memoir of 'Malone by James BoswcU is included in the Prolego- 
mena to the edition of 1821. See also Sir J. Prior’s Life of iidinond 
Malotie (i80o). 

MALONE, a village and the county-seat of Franklin county, in 
the township of Malone, in the N.E. part of New York, U.S.A., 
about 60 m, E.N.E» of Ogdensburg, Pop. (1890), 4986; (1900), 
5935, of whom 910 were foreign-born; (1905, state census), 
6478. It is setrv^ by the New York Central & Hudson River 
and the Rutland (N.Y. Central Lines) railways. The village 
has a Memorial Park, Arsenal Green, on the site of an arsenal 
and parade-ground sold by the state in 1850, a state armoury. 


the Northern New York Institute for Deaf Mutes, Franklin 
Academy, St Joseph’s Ursuline Academy, and a detention-honse 
for Chinamen entering the state from Canada* From Malona 
tourists visit the Great North Woods, in the Adirondack foot* 
hills, about 15 m. distant. Iron ore and Potsdam sandstone 
arc found near Malone. In the surrounding region hops, 
potatoes, &c., are grown, and there are dairying and livestock 
interests. The village is a centre for the collection of hides 
and pelts. It manufactures woollen goods, paper and pulp, 
&c., and has foundry and machine shops and car repair shops. 
Malone, being on the line of communication between Lakes 
Champlain and Ontario, was of strategic importance in the 
war of 1812, and later was twice the rendezvous of Fenians 
for attacks on Canada. The township of Malone was settled 
and erected from Chateaugay in 1805. The village 'was first 
known as Harison, was named Ezraville, in honour of Ezra 
L’llommedieu in 1808, received its present name in 1812, and 
was incorporated in 1853. 

MALONIC ACID, or CH2(COOH)2, occurs in the 

form of its calcium salt in the sugar beet. It was first prepared 
in 1858 by V. Dessaignes, who obtained it by oxidizing malic 
acid {Ann.y 1858, 107, p. 251). It may also be obtained by oxidiz- 
ing allylene and propylene with cold potassium permanganate 
solution, by the hydrolysis of barbituric acid (malonyl urea) 
with alkalis (A. Baeyer,i 4 «n., 1864,1 30, p. 143); by the hydrolysis 
of cyanacetic acid(H. Kolbe, Ann., 1864, 131, p. 349; H. Muller, 
Ann., 1864, 131, p. 352), and by the action of silver oxide on 
/ 3 -di-chloracrylic ester at 125“ C. ( 0 . Wallach, Ann., 1878, 193, 
P* 25) 

CC1« ; CH • COOC,H„ + Ag.jO -+ RjO ** 
zAgCl 4 HO(JC • CH« • COOC^^. 

It crystallizes in monoclinic tables, and is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol and ether. The acid melts at 132° C., and at a 
higher temperature it rapidly decomposes into acetic acid and 
carbon dioxide. When heated with bromine and water to 
100° C. it forms tribromacetic acid, some bromoform being 
produced at the same time. Malonic acid, as well as its esters, 
IS characterized by the large number of condensation products 
it can form. In the presence of a dehydrating agent (such as 
acetic anhydride), it combines with aldehydes to’ form com- 
pounds of the type R 'CH : CXCOOH)^, or their decomposition 
products (formed by loss of CO.j) R • CH : CH * COOH. 

Many salts of the acid arc known and, with lire exception of those 
of the alkali metals, they are difficultly soluble in water. Many 
esters of malonic acid have been prepared, the most important 
being the diethyl ester {malomc ester), CH,_^(COOC2Hb) 9, which 
obtained by dissolving monochloracetic acil] in water, neutralizing 
the solution with potassium carbonate, and then adding potassium 
cyanide and warming the mixture until the reaction begins* When 
the reaction has finished, the whole is evaporated and heated to about 
i30*-i4o’* C. and then allowed to cool. The mass is then covered 
with two-thirds of its weight of alcohol, and saturated with hydro- 
chloric acid gas. The w^le is then poured into ice-cold water, 
extracted by ether and the ethereal smution distilled (L. Claisen, 
Ann., i88^, 218, p. 131). It is a colourless liquid boiKng at iQ7‘’*7 
' I98“-2 C. (W. H. Berkin). It is a most important B3nithetie 
reagent; with sodium or sodium ethylate it forms sodio-malonic 
ester, which reacts readily with alkyl halides, forming alkyl maloqic 
esters, which are again capable of forming sodium derivatives, 
that by further treatment with alkyl halides yield the di-alkyl malonic 
osiers. These esters are readily hydrolysed and yield the mono- 
and (h-alkyl malonic acids wliich, on heating, axe readily decomposed, 
with evolution of carbon dioxide and the formation of mono- ana 
di-alkyl acetic acids. The scheme of reactions is shown thus: 

RT 

CH3(COOR)„-#CHNa(COOR)a CHR '(COOR)* 

iNaOH 

CO„ -f. CHoR’ COOH -s- CHR'(C00H)3 

“ K"I 

CHR'fCOOH )gNaOH -*<:NaR'(COOR)g -► CR’R"(COOR)| 

CO, + CHR'R"COOH'*-CR'r 1 (?OOiI), 

When sodio-malonic ester is heated to 145” C., ,it undergoes con- 
densation, with elimination of alcohol and fonnatipn of the benzene 
derivative, phlorofiucin tvicarboxyhe ester. Thto 'addition of urea 
to an fdcohoiic solution of sodio-malonic ester retoHs in the formatioii 
of barbituric acid (A. Michael, Jour, pr, Chm»t ^^7 d5i P* 458). 
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The half nitrile of malonic acid is cvanacetir acid, C N CH „ COOH, 
which, in the form of its ester, may be obtained by the action of a 
solution of potassium cyanide on moriocJilorac<‘tic acid. The solu- 
tion obtained is neutralized, concentrated on the water-bath, acidi- 
fied by sulphuric acid and extracted with ether, 1 1 is then converted 
into the lead salt, which is decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen 
and the solution is carefully concf'iitrated (Th, Mevch, Ann., 1807, 
1^3, p. Jot). It melts at 70 C. and at higher temperatures decomx^ses, 
with evolution of carbon dioxid** and formation of aceto-nitrile, 
CHa'CN, The true nitrile ot malonic acid is methylene cyanide, 
CHl (CN)^ which is obtained by distilling a mixture of cyanaceta- 
mifie and phospliorus pentoxide. It is a crystalline solid, which 
melts at 20”-3rt ‘ ( . and Iwiils at 218' 219 ’ C., and is readily soluble 
in alcohol and ether. 

MALORY, SIR THOMAS, traaslator and compiler of the 
famous English classic, the Morte d' Arthur, IVevious to the 
publifution of l*rofe.ssor Kittredge’s mohograph, Who was Sir 
Thomas Malory ? the identity of this writer remained an unsolved 
proldem, Mr Sidney Lee, in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
f^raphy, was compelled admit that he could find no one of 
that name fulfilling the riecessar\' conditions. Of direct evidence 
we have very little; in the coni'luding passage of the book the 
author asks the prayers of the reader for “ Syr Thomas Malefire 
knyght,” and states that the book was ended “ the ix. yere of the 
reygne of Kyng Edward the fourth.” (laxton, in his preface, 
says that he printed the book “ after a copye unto me delivered 
whyche copye Syr 'Fhomas Malorye dyd take oute of certeyn 
bookes of frensshc and reduced it in to Englys.she”; in his 
colophon he repeats this statement, adding that he himself is 
responsible for the division of the work into books and chapters, 
and that it was printed in 1485. It will be noted that Claxton 
does not say that he received the book from Malory, only that 
he had received a copy made by Malory; from this Professor 
Kittrcdgc draws the conclusion tliat the compiler was no longer 
living. I’he problem then is to find a Thomas Malorj' who 
was (a) a knight, (b) alive in the ninth year of King Edward IV. 
(Mar. 4, 1469- Mar. 1470), and (<) who was no longer living 
in July (or June) 1485. 

All these conditions Professor Kittrcdgc finds fulfilled in the 
life of Sir Thomas Malory, knight, of Ncw'bold Revell (or Fenny 
Newbold), M.P. for Warwickshire in 1445. The date of Sir 
'I'homas’s birtli is uncertain, but he succeeded his father, 
Sir John, in 1433 or 1434. Previously to this he hud served in 
France, in the retinue of the earl of Warwick, most probably 
during the time that that nobleman held the office of captain 
of Culais. It seems probable that he is also to be identifu'd 1 
with a “ Thomas Malorie, miles,” who in 1468 was, on account 
of the part played by him in the Wars of the Roses, exc luded 
with several others from the operation of a pardon i.ssued by 
Edward IV. As, liowever, on the death of Sir Thomas on the 
14th of March 1470, there was no dilficuilty as to inheritance, 
his estates passing to his grandson, he must, if this identification 
be correct, have come under the general amnesty of 1469. It 
will be .seen, therefore, that so far as it is in our power to state 
the question this Sir Thomas Malory fulfils all the necessary 
txinditions. 

It i.s interesting to note that the career of the earl of Warwick 
in France wa.s marked by certain picturesque and chivalric 
features whk'h might well impress the imagination of a young 
retainer, John Rous, in his Lf/e oj Richard Earl of Warwick, 
tells us that at a certain tourney held near Calais at Christmas- 
tide, Earl Richard appeared three days running in different 
armour, overthrowing his adversary on each ()cca.sion “-an exploit 
obviously imitated from the chi\'alric romances of the period. 

Ihc work with which Malorj^’s name is connected is an 
abridged compilation of the great body of Arthurian romance in 
its latest form. The Merlin (Vulgate and Suite), Tristan, Lance- 
lot, Queste and Mort Artus arc all represented, the only branch 
omitted is that dealing with the " early histor)- ” of the Grail, 
the Joseph of A rimathea and Grand S. Grant. Thanks mainly 
to the labours of Dr Oskar Sommer, we can now a.ssign the 
majority of the books to their sep^pte sources, although certain 
stories, such as the adventures of Sht Gareth under the pseudonym 
of Beaumains, the handling of Sir Urre of Hungary, and the 
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details of the abduction of Guonevere by Meleagaunt, still 
remain unidentified. But we do not yet know whether Malory 
himself was responsible for this selection, or wliether he found 
it ready to hand in a MS., the “ Frensshe Booke ” to which he 
often refers. To make such a compilation at first hand, con- 
sidering the extent of the ground covered, would involve an 
enormous amount of study and selection, and the acces.s to a 
very large library— conditions which scarcely seem to fit in 
with the social position and activities of Sir Thomas, On the 
other hand it is undeniable that the medieval copyists, at 
the instance of their patrons, did make compilations from the 
various romances within their reach, such as e.g, the enormous 
codex 112 (fonds Eranf.) of the Biblioth^que National, which 
includes large sections of the Tristan, the Lancelot, and the 
Merlin Suite. Taking into consideration alike what Malory 
retains and what he omits, it seems most probable that he was 
in possession, not of complete copies of the romances, but of one 
or more volumes of compilations from these sources. 

From the point of view of matter it must be admitted that 
the Morie Arthur docs not represent the Arthurian cycle at its 
best, but rather in the period of its decadence ; nor does Malory 
in any way endeavour to overcome the difficulties caused by 
the juxtaposition of a number ot independent (and often con- 
tradictory) versions. This is especially ntiliceable in his treat- 
ment of Gawain; in the section derived from the Lancelot and 
Mort Artus he is a good and valiant knight, “ a ful noble knvghte 
as ever wa.s borne,'’ in those derived from the Tristan and the 
Queste, he is treacherous, dissolute, and a murderer of good 
knights. 

The great charm of Malory^’s work lies in his style; stately, 
earnest and dignified, it has lent to the relations between lancelct 
and Guenevere a character of truth and vitality in which the 
J^rench original is wholly lacking. Malory achieved a remark- 
able feat — he took the Arthurian story in its worst and weakest 
form and lie imparted to it a moral lorcc and elevation which 
the cycle, even in its earlier and finer stage, hud, save in toe 
unique case of Von Eschenbach’s Parzivat, never possessed. 
While genuine lovers of the Arthurian cycle must regret that 
the romances should only be known to the great majority of 
English readers through the versions of Malory and Tennyson, 
it is impo.ssible to withhold from the Morted' Arthur t\\i^admmxi\m 
due to an imperishable monument of English language and 
literature. 

See Who was Sir Thomas Malory > G. I., Kittredge {Harvard 
Studies and Notes, vol. v., 1896); Morte d' Arthur, ed. by Dr Oskar 
Sommer (an exact reproduction of the original text in 2 vols.) 
-vol. iii. a study on The Sources of Malory,*' The sections on 
Lancelot and Queste arc unfortunately very inadequate; for these cl. 
The Legend of Sir Lancelot, Grimm library, vol. xii, ( ] . L. W.) 

MALOTy HECTOR HENRI (1830-1907), French novelist 
and man of letters, the son of a notary, was born at La Bouille 
(Seine Inftirieure) on the 20th of May 1830. He studied law 
at Rouen and Paris, but literature early absorbed his attention. 
He collaborated in the Biographie generate of Didot, became 
literary critic of VOpinion Nationale, and dramatic critic of the 
Lloyd frangais. He is the author of a long series of popular 
novels dealing with contemporary life, including: a trilogy of 
domestic novels entitled Victimes (1859, 1865, 1866); 

Vn Beaufrire{i^ 6 i)); Madame Obernin{\?i^o)',Le Docieur Claude 
(1879): Justice (i88q). Les Aventures de Romain Kalbris (1869) 
and Sans famille (1888) are excellent stories for children. A 
(‘omplete edition of Hector Malot’s works appeared in 1894-1897. 
He died at Vincennes in July 1907. 

MALOU, JULES EDOUARD XAVIER (1810-1886), Belgian 
statesman, one of the leaders of the clerical party, was bom at 
Ypres on the 19th of October 1810. He was a civil .servant 
in the department of justice when he was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies by his native constituency in 1841, and was for 
some time governor of the province of Antwerp. He was minister 
of finance in the coalition ministry of J. B. Nothomb in 1844, 
and formed with B. T. de Theux a Catholic cabinet in 1846, 
which was overthrown in the Liberal victory of 1847. Maiou 
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then became a member of the senate, and his party only regained 
ascendancy in 1870. The extreme clerical ministry of Baron 
d’Anethan retired in December 1871 after serious rioting in 
Brussels, and Malou was the real, though not the nominal, head 
of the more moderate clerical administrations of de Theux and 
Aspremont-Lynden( 1870-1 878). He was wise enough to disavow 
the noisy sympathy of Belgian Ultramontane politicians with the 
German victims of the KuLturkampf, and, retaining in his own 
hands the portfolio of finance, he subordinated his clerical policy 
to a useful administration in commercial matters, including a 
development of the railway system. It was only after the fall 
of the ministry in 1878 that he adopted a frankly clerical policy, 
and when he became chief of a new government in Jjime 1884 
he proceeded to undo the educational compromise of his pre- 
decessors in the Frdre-Orban ministry. His legislation in 
favour of the Catholic schools caused rioting in Brussels, and 
in October the king demanded the retirement of MM. Jacobs 
and Woeste, the members of the cabinet against whom popular 
indignation was chiefly directed. Malou followed them into 
retirement, and died at Woluwe Saint Lambert, in Brabant, on 
the nth of July 1886. He was a financier of great knowledge 
and experience, and his works (of which a long list is given 
in Koninck’s Bihliographie nationale de Belgique) include three 
series (1874-1880) of memoirs on financial questions, edited 
by him for the Chamber of Deputies, besides pamphlets on 
railroad proposals, mining and other practical questions. His 
brother Jean Baptiste Malou (1809-1864) was a well-known 
divine. 

MALOUET, PIERRE VICTOR, Baron (1740-1814). French 
publicist and politician, was born at Riom (Puy-de-D6me) on the 
nth of February 1740, the son of a lawyer. He entered the 
civil service and was employed successively at the French em- 
bassy in Lisbon, in the administrative department of the due de 
Broglie’s army, as commissary in San Domingo from 1767-1774, 
and, after his return to France, as commissary -general of the 
marine. In 1 776 he was entrusted to carry out plans of coloniza- 
tion in French Guiana, but was superseded in 1779. On his 
return to France he was well received at court, and the execution 
of his plans in Guiana was assured. He became intendant of 
the port of 'Ibulon, and in 1789 was returned to the states- 
general, where he soon became well known as a defender of the 
monarchical principle. He emigrated to England in .September 
1792, but shortly afterwards sought in vain permission to return 
to assist in the defence of Louis XVi. His name was erased from 
the list of emigrants in 1801 by Napoleon, who restored him to 
his position in the service and sent him to Antwerp as com- 
missioner-general and maritime prefect to superintend the 
erection of defence works, and the creation of a fleet. He 
entered the council of state in 1810, but, having offended the 
emperor by his plainness erf speech, he was disgraced in 1812. 
At the Re.storation, Louis XVIII. made him minister of marine; 
and he died on the 7th of September 1814. 

The most important documents for his domestic and colonial 
policy are a Collection de ses opinions 4 1’AssembUe Nattonale (3 vols., 
1791-1792)1 and Collection de m&moifes et coffespondances oficielles 
sur I' administration des colonies et notamment sur la Guiane frangaise 
et hollandaise (5 vols., 1802). 

MALPIGHI, MARCELLO (1628-1694), Italian physiologist, 
was born at Crevalcuore near Bologna, on the loth of Mari'.h 
1628. At the age of seVenteen he began the study of philosophy ; 
it appears that he was also in the habit of amusing liim.self with 
the microscope. In 1649 he started to study medicine; after 
four years at Bologna he graduated there as doctor. He at 
once applied to be admitted to lecture in the university, but it 
was not till after three years (1656) that his reque.st was granted. 
A few months later he was appointed to the chair of theoretical 
medicine at Pisa, where he enjoyed the friendship and counte- 
nance of G. A. Borelli. At the end of four years he left Pisa, 
on the ground of ill health, and returned to Bologna. A call 
to be professor primarius at Messina (procured for him through 
Borelh, who had in th^ meantime l>ecome professor there) 
induced him to leave Bologna in 1662. His engagement at 


Messina was for a term of four years, at an annual stipend of 
1000 scudi. An attempt was made to retain him at Messina 
beyond that period, but his services were secured for his native 
university, and he spent the next twenty-five year.s ,there. In 
1691, being then in his sixty-fourth year, and in failing health, 
he removed to Rome to become private physician to Pope 
Innocent XII., and he died there of apoplexy three years later, 
on the 30th of November 1694. Shortly before his death, he 
drew up a long account of his academical and scientific labours, 
correspondence and controversies, and committed it to the charge 
of the Royal Society of London, a body with which he had 
been in intimate relations for more than twenty year^. The auto- 
biography, along with some other posthumous writings*, was 
published in London in 1696, at the cost of the Society, Tlie 
personal details left by Malpighi arc few and dry. His nwrative 
is mainly occupied with a summary of his scientific contributions 
and an account of his relations to contemporary anatomists, 
and is entirely without graces of style or elements of ordinary 
human interest. 

Malpighi was one of the first fo apply the microscope to the study 
of animal and vegetable structure; and his discoyeries were so impor- 
tant that he may Ihj considered to be the founder of microscopic 
anatomy. It was his practice to open animals alive, and some of 
his must striking discoveries were made in those circumstances. 
Although Harvey had correctly inferred the existence of the capillary 
circulation, he had never seen it; it was reserved for Malpighi in i6bi 
(four years after Harvey's ileath) to see for the first time the mar- 
vellous spectacle of the blood coursing through a network of small 
tubes on the surface of the limg and of the distended urinary bladder 
of the frog. We arc enabled to measure the difficulties of mi^o- 
scopic observation at the time by the fact that it took Malpighi 
four years lunger to reach a clear understanding of the corpuscles in 
the frog's blood, although they are the parts of the blood liy which 
its movement in the capillaries is made visible. His discovery of 
the capillary circulation was given to the world in the form of two 
letters De JPulmombus, addressed to Borelh, published at Bologna 
in and reprinted at Leiden and other places in the years follow- 
ing; these letters contained also the first account of the vesicular 
structure of the human lung, and they made a theory of respiration 
for the iirst time possible. The achievement that comes next both 
in importance and in order of time was a demonstration of the plan 
of structure of secreting glands ; against the current opinion (revived 
by F. Ruysch forty years later) that the glandular structure was 
essentially that of a clo.sed vascular coil from which the secretion 
exuded, he maintained that the secretion was formed in terminal 
acini standing in open communication with the ducts. The name 
of Malpighi is still associated with his discovery of the soft or mucous 
character of the lower stratum of the epidermis, of the vascular coils 
in the cortex of the kidney, and of the follicular bodies in the spleen. 
He was the first to attempt the finer anatomy of the brain, and his 
descriptions of the distribution of grey matter and of the fibre- 
tracts in the cord, with their extorsions to cerebrum and cere- 
bellum, arc distinguished by accuracy; but his microscopic study of 
the grey matter conducted him to the opinion that it was of glandular 
structure and that it secreted the " vital spirits." At an early 
period he applied himself to vegetable histology as an introduction 
to the more difficult study of the animal tissues, and he was ac- 
quainted with the spiral vessels of plants in 1OO2. It was not till 
1071 that the wrote his Anatomc plantarum and sent ft to the 
Koyal Society', who published it in the following year. An English 
work under a similar title {Anatomy of Vegetables) had been pub- 
lished in London a few months earlier, by Nehemiah Grew; go that 
Malpighi's priority as a vegetable histologist is not so incontestable 
as it is in animal histology ! The Anatome plantarum contained an 
appendix, Ohservationes de ovo incuhato, which gave an account 
(with good plates) of the development of the chick (especially of the 
later stages) in many points more complete than that of Harvey, 
although the observations were needlessly lessened in value by being 
joined to the metaphysical notion of " praedelineation " in the 
undeveloped ovum. ^ 

He also wrote Hpistolae anatomicae Marc. Malptghn et Car. 
Fracassati (Amsterdam, lOOz) (on the tongue, brain, skin, omentum, 
&c.); De viscerum struciwa : exercitatio anatomica (London, 1O69); 
De structura glandularum conglohatarum (London, 1689); Opera 
posthuma, et vita a seipso scripta (London, 1697; another edirion, 
with preface and additions, was published at Amsterdam in 1700). 
An edition containing all his works except the last two was published 
in London in 1O87, in 2 vols. folio, with portrait and plates. 

MALPLAQUET, a village of France in the department of 
the Nord, close to the Belgian frontier and about 10 mfles S. by 
E. of Mons, famous as the scene of the battle, September 1709, 
between the Allies under the duke of Mai*lborough and Prince 
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Eugene and the French commanded by Marshal Villars, in 
which the former were victorious. The country to the west 
and south of Mons is enclosed bv a semicircular wall of woods 
and broken ground, through which there are only two important 
gaps — that of Jeinappes (famous in 1702) to tliewest, and that 
of Aulnois, in' which stands the village of Malplaquet, to the 
south. In the latter gap and the woods on either side Villars 
took up his position facing north-eastwards, on August 20/ 
September 9. The forces in presenc<‘, over 90,000 on each side, 
were exceptionally large, and the French army in particular 
represented the .s])irit of its nation to a degree unusual in the 
armies of that time. Villars was the best general in the service 
of Louis XIV. and the veteran Marshal Boufflers, though senior 
to him, had volunteered to serve as his second in command. 
Marlborough and Eugt^ne lay with their army between Mons 
and the French camps, which were almost within cannon shot. 
Marlborough ’.K own wish was for an immediate battle, but he 
was opposed by the Puich deputies at his headquarters, and 
even by Eug('‘ne, so that it was only on August 31/Septem- 
ber II tliat the attack aaually took place. Villars had made 
full use of his respite. The French right stood at the fringe 
of the wood of T.anicrc, the left was strongly posted in the . 
midst of the wood of 'rai.sniere, and acr<)s.s the two and a half 
miles of open ground iietween the woods the position was en- 
trenched with several successive line.s of works. The troops 
were almost ecjually distribiib’d along the whole line as usual, 
and the cavalry was massed in rear of the infantry. In 
the Allied army the mounted troops were also kept back, 
hut for the most part distributed to the various infantry 
commands. 

The intention of Marlborough and Eugene, when on the 
morning of the battle they examined this formidable position, 
was to deliver the main attack upon the French left wing, 
comliining the assaults of several columns on its front and 
flunks. In tliis quarter the French not only held the interior 
of the wood but also were thrown forward so as to occupy 
the edges of its north-eastern salient, and upon the two fac'es 
of this salient Count Loltum (1650-1719) with the Prus.sians 
and Coun^von der Schulcnburg (1661-1747) with the Austrian 
infantry were to deliver a double attack, while farther to tlic 
Allied right a column under the English General Withers was 
detached to make a wide turning movement through the woods. 
Marlborough took command on the right, Eugene on the left. 
The centre, which was intended only to observe the enemy 
until the derision had been forced at the wood of Taisni^re, 
consisted of Lord Orkney’s British corps and the prince of 
Orange’s Dutch contingent. These extended across the Troupe 
d’Aulnois as soon as the combined attack of Lottum and 
Schulcnburg opened. The general advance was covered by 
a heavy cannonade, and the salient of the Taisni^re wood was 
duly attacked on its two faces by the Prussians and Austrians 
about 9 a.ni. They encountered a sterner resistance than 
in any of the battles and combats of the past .seven campaigns, 
for on this field the defenders were fighting, not as hitherto 
for the interests of their king, but to defend their country, 
and the reginumts of Piciirdie and Champagne which held 
the salient were the oldest and must famous of the French 
line. Lottum attacked the works on the eastern edge, again 
and again without success, until Ihri'C British battalions had 
to Ik* .sent to reinforce him, and Marlborough placed him.self 
with a corps of cavalry in close support. At last the, entrench- 
ments were stormed. Schulenburg, with the Austrians, had 
by this time fought his way through the woods and under- 
growth, and the united force pressed back the French farther 
and farther into the wood. Still, so stubborn was the defem:e 
and so dense the wood that the impetus of the assault died 
away and the troops on both sidt s broke up into small dis- 
coimected bodies, fighting too fiercely to be amenable to superior 
control. 

But the French were not reiribreed from their right wing 
as Villars expected. The prince of Orange, far from merely 
observing the hostile right as he had been ordered to do, 


committed his corps, very early in the battle, to a serious assault 
upon it, which Boufflers repulsed with enormous loss. The 
Dutch infantry never recovered from its casualties on this day, 
and the memory of Malplaquet was strong even at Fontenoy 
nearly forty years afterwards. Some Hanoverian troops 
which took part in this futile attack suffered equally heavily. 
The only advantage to the Allies— an advantage which, as 
it happened, counted for much — was that Boufflers did not 
dare to send reinforcements to the hard-pressed left wing. 
Thanks to this the Austrians and Prussians, with the English 
dettiched to their aid, made steady progress in the wood of 
Taisni^re. Villars launched the “ Irish brigade ” to check 
the advance of the Allies, and this famous corps charged into 
the forest. Villars, Eugene and Marlborough personally led 
their troops in the encounter which followed. Eugene was 
wounded, but refused to quit the field. Villars was more 
seriously hurt, and after trying in vain to direct the fighting 
from a chair was carried insensible from the field. At this 
crisis General Withers, who commanded the force that had 
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been ordered to turn the French extreme left, and had fought 
his way through the forest , appeared on the scene. I’he British 
18th regiment (Royal Irish), encountering the French Royal 
Mandats, put it to the rout, and Villars's eounlerstroke was 
at an end. The French maintained themselves on this side 
only by the aid of troops drawn from the centre and right, 
and this pive the Allied centre the opportunity which the 
prince of Orange had so rashly anticipated. I'he great attack 
over the open was carried out, in spite of the previous repulse, 
with the greatest determination. Preceded by forty guns, 
the corps of the prince of Orange and Lord Orkney swiftly 
carried the first line of works. The Allied cavalry then pushed 
out to the front, and horse, foot and artillery were combined 
in the last advanf*e. Boufflers’ s cavalry masses, coming into 
piny for the fir.st time, fought hard, and the struggle fluctuated 
with the arrival of successive reserves on either side, but in 
the end, shortly before 3 p.m., Boufflers (who had been in 
command since Villars's fall) decided to retreat. The Allies 
had no troops left intact for the pursuit, and those engaged 
had expended their last efforts. Moreover Boufflers, experienced 
soldier as he was, drew off his men before they had lost their 
order and discipline. 
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Thus this "very murdering battle ” as Marlborough called 
It— the last and greatest pitched battle of the war— was almost 
barren of results. The Allies lost not less than twenty thousand 
men, or nearly a quarter of the whole force, the thirty battalions 
of the Dutch infantry losing half their numbers. On the French 
side there were some twelve thousand casualties. If further 
evidence were necessary to prove that the French fought their 
hardest, it could be found in the fact that whereas in almost 
every other battle, from 1660 to 1792, there were deserters 
and prisoners by the thousand, at Malplaquet only 500 of the 
French fell into the hands of the victors unwounded. 

MALSTATT-BURBACH, a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
Rhine province on the right bank of the Saar (Sarre), which 
separates it from Saarbriicken. Pop. (1900), 31,195. It lies 
in the midst of an important coal-mining and industrial district, 
and is itself little more than a long and narrow row of manu- 
factories and workmen’s houses. The largest factories are 
engaged in the production of iron, steel and cement. There is 
a large wharf on the river for the export of coal. 

Malstatt received municipal rights in 1321. These, however, 
were afterwards resigned to the newer town of Saarbrijcken, and in 
1818 Malstatt and Bu/bach were two small villages with a joint 
population of only about 800. About the middle of the century 
the population began to increase rapidly, in consequence of the 
developnumt of the mining industry of the district and the extension 
of the railway system, and in 1874 the two villages were united to 
form a town. 

MALT ( 0 . Eng. mealt\ 0 . Sax. matt) 0 . Teut. maltos; Mod. 
Ger. Malz; Scand. malt\ probably derived from the Sanskrit 
mrdu, soft, thus having reference to the fad that malt is raw 
grain rendered soft or tender), the name given to grain in which 
germination has been caused to proceed to a certain stage and 
has then been arrested by the removal of water and the appli- 
cation of heat. During this limited germination enzymes are 
developed (see Fermentation), and the constituents of the grain 
modified so that the finished malt, when ground and .submitted 
to the mashing process (see Brewincj), differs from the original 
raw grain in that the greater portion dissoh'cs. This solubility 
is, however, a direct one to a slight extent only; it is due for 
the most part to the action of the malt enzymes, diastase, &c. 
on the constituents of the grain, the main portion of which are 
of Ihemsdves insoluble. Thus starch, the main constituent of 
all graminaceous seeds, probably exists in the same condition 
in raw grain and in malt. When however the malt is mashed, 
the starch is attacked by the enzyme diastase, and converted 
by the process of hydrolysis into a mixture of soluble compounds, 
the cr>’stalline sugar, maltose, and a number of gummy 
substances known as maltodextrins. But to a certain extent 
stiirch and other carbohydrate substances are rendered directly 
soluble and diffusible during the malting process, some of 
the products serving the respiratory needs of the growing germ, 
others being assimilated by the plantlei and reconverted into 
reserve airbohydrates in the tissues of the germ and rootlets, 
whilst the remaining portions are retained as such in the finished 
malt. Similarly certain of the nitrogenous ('onstituents of 
the grain, the proteins, arc broken down and rendered soluble 
by proteolytic enzymes, the products being assimilated to a 
certain extent by the germ and rootlets, by the cells of which 
they are again built up into complex proteins, whilst others 
remain in their simplified form, it is now known that pro- 
teolytic enzymes exist in finished malt, and that, when the 
mashing process is conducted under certain conditions, these 
are able to degrade and render soluble some of the higher proteins 
present in the malt. When germination is allowed to proceed 
as it does when tire grain is planted in the soil, the whole of 
the contents are rendered soluble by degrees and in turn assimi- 
lated by the growing plantlet. By the limited germination 
which constitutes the malting process, however, the balance 
of soluble compounds left in the finished malt is from 15 to 
25 % of the total weight of the com. 

Although other seeds of the natural order Gramineae are 
occasionfiUly malted, the greater portion of malt is made from 
the various species of Hordeum, known by the name of barley 


(9.0.), bigg, or here. Indeed ordinary beer derives its character*- 
istic flavour to the greatest extent from barley mah. A snu^ 
proportion of malted oats or malted wheat is sbmrtimes used 
m conjunction with barley malt for certain kinds of beer, whilit 
lye, maize, and even rice are occasionally malted. Barlwgr 
is, however, the grain best adapted for making malt mteild^ 
for brewing beer, and accordingly some space will be devoted 
to a description of those varieties of this grain whiqh are useid 
by the brewer. 

Barley belongs to the genus Hordeum, of which there arc 
numerous species and varieties. Linnaeus and the earlier 
botanists recopnized six species of cultivated bairleys, but 
modem botanists usually consider all cultivated barleys as 
belonging to one species to which the name H, sativum has 
been given. Komicke regards H. spontaneum, a very long 
tliin-grained two-rowed barley (see below) which groWs itt 
the East, as being the parent form ; but E. S. Beaven indines 
to the view that wild species of more than one form wwe 
originally used as food and subsequently cultivated. The 
last-named author has drawn up a .scheme of classification for 
the varieties and races of cultivated barleys. 



Fig. I. Fig. 2. Fig. 5. Fig. 4. 

( Fig, I,—//, hexastichum. 


Six-rowtd 

barleys. 


а. Three spikclets in situ on the rachis, showing 

short inlexnodcs. 

б, Spike. Median spikelets uppermost, and with 

lower awns removed. 

c. Spike. Lateral spikelets uppermost, and with • 
lower awns lemoved. • 


Fig. 2.-^1/. vulgare, 

а. Three spikelets in situ on tlie rachis, showing long 
intemoduB. 

h. Spike. Median spikclets uppermost. 

\ r. Spike. Lateral spikelets uppermost. 

I Fig. 3. — //, zeocriton, 

I a, d. Spikelets. Rachis edgewise, showing short 
intornodes. 

б, Var. zeocriikum (fan barley). Spike converging. 

Two-rowed I erectum (GoWthorpe). Spike parallel, 

barleys. ] Fio, distichum, 

a, d. Spikclets. Rachis edgewise, showing long 
internodes. 

b. Var. nutans (Chevallicr). 

\ f. Ouchak barley. 

Figures 1-4 redrawn from a paper by E. S. Beaven in Journ. Fed, 
Inst. Brewtng (1902), 8 . 542. 


In an ear of barley the primary axis or rachis is divided into 
internodes of which there may be any number up to forty. 
Each internode bears three single-flowered spikelets arranged 
alternately on either side of the rachis. In the six-ro^ed 
varieties the whole of these spikelets attain maturity, whilst 
in the two-rowed varieties only one on each side of the rachis, 
viz. the median, develops. British beer is brewed principally 
from the malt made from home-grown two-rowed barleys. 
Of late years, however, it has been found advantageoiis to 
employ a proportion of malt made from the thinner and more 
husky foreign barleys, mostly six-rowed varieties. The corns 
of two-row^ barleys are as a rule plumper than those of six- 
rowed barleys. 

The most favourite barley for malting purposes grown in the 
United ICingdom is the narrow-eared two-rowed ft. distichum, 
commonly known as Chevallicr, from the name of the origin^ 91^- 
tivator, w Kev. John Chevalliet. Of late years quantity of 
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cell walla. Under ordinary conditions it is conjectured that these 
interspaces arc filled with air, but it is pointed out that they can also 
be produced under circumstances which suggest tliat they are at 
times vacuous or partly so. According to the last-mentioned 
authors they apjwar to originate from a system of stresses and strains 
indooed within the endosperm by its gradual loss of water, a break 
of continuity taking place which gives rise to these interspaces when 
the cohesive jki wer of the htstcrogeneous cell contents falls below 
a certain point It is further suggested by them that the most 
important factor in producing tlic stresses and strains is probably 
the shrinkage of the starch granules as their water content is reduced 
from, say, 40 to about 15 %. It is pointed out, however, that actual 
discontinuity in the cell-contents can only take place when the 
tensile strength of the protoplasmic matrix in which the starch 

r nules are embedded has been surpasacd, and tliis being so it might 
antidpoted that those cells which contain the larger amount 
of protein material would probably best resist the internal stresses 
ann strains, a deduction in close agreement with observed facts, 
stc*cly grains being as a rule richer in protein than mealy grains. 
Brown and his oo-workers determine the coefficient of mealiness of 
a barley as follows : Five hundred corns are cut transversely in a 
com cutter and the nerceutage of mealy, half mealy and steely corns 
is noted. 1'he number i.s taken to represent complete mealiness, 
1 complete stet^hnc.ss, and 50 tlu‘ intermediate class. If the per- 
centage of each cla.ss be multiplied by its special value, and the 
sum of the products divided by 100, the resuU is the coefficient of 
mealiness, liy steeping and drying a very steely Scottish barley, 
the coefficient of mealiness was raised from 297 to 87*1, whilst 
concurrently the specific gravity fell from i‘4i7 to i -iSy. 

Barley even of the same kind varies widely in its chemical 
composition, but on an average the proximate constituents 
of British malting barleys lie within the following limits 


Moisture 

Nitrogenous matters expressed as proteins 

Fat 

Starch 

Sugars 

GunLs 

Fibre (cellulose) 

Ash 


18 — 12 percent. 
8 -15 M 


2 — 25 
60 — 65 


I ‘ 5 -— 20 
17 — 20 
5—7 


Any sample of barley which contains more than 20 % of 
moisture would be cx)nsidered damp. The late Professor 
Lintner expressed the view several years ago that a good malting 
barley should not contain more than 10 % of protein, but 
K. Wahl assorts that in America six-rowed barleys containing 
a far higher, percentage of protein arc used successfully, indeed 
preferably, for malting purposes. The only precise knowledge 
we possess of the protein compounds of barley is due to the 
researches of T. B. Osborne. According to this observer, 
barley contains the under-mentioned compounds of this class 
in the following proportions ; — 


Soluble in water (alWn)| _ _ 

Soluble ill Bolt solution : Edestin (globulin) . i -os „ 

Soluble in 75 % alcohol jiotiln ! ts® ", 


Total 1075 .. 

It should be pointed out here that the above arc only average 
values for the particular samples of barley investigated. Un- 
doubtedly the nitrogenous constituents of different barleys vary 
widely in nature as well as in amount. 


Raw barley contains enzymes, thus diastase of translocation, 
so called by Horace T. Brown and G. H. Morris, and catalase 
(H. van Laer). Proteolytic enzymes appear only to arise 
with the beginning of germination; but it has lieen asserted 
that raw bfitfley contains proenzymes (zymogens), which can 
lie rendered active by treatment with dilute lactic acid at an 
appropriate temperature. The action of tlie diastase of raw 
barley on starch has been studied by Julian L. Baker. 

Barley should not be cut until it is properly ripe, but over- 
ripeness is much more to be guarded against by tlie maltster 
Uwn premature cutting, os it Is aicompanied by a loss in gerroi- 
native power. Moreover, unripe corn may to a certain extent 
be matured in stack, whilst a great improvement in germinatiVc 
capacity js frequently produced hfy sweating. Veiy wet seasons 
are prejudicial to the ripenbg of ftp grain, and when the latter 
is stacked in too moist a condition it is apt to become what 
b known as mow burnt. Especially is this the case with barieys 


containing large percentages of nitrogen and of high enzymatic 
activities. Such barleys are denoted “ warm '' by M. Delbrilck 
from their tendency to heat when stored in a moist condition. 
The effect of this heating is exhibited in the corns becoming 
black and discoloured at the tips; they are then said to be 
magpied. Even in an otherwise dry season a large amount 
of rain during harvest causes the corns to become “ weathered," 
whilst some of them begin germinating and rot. At the same 
time heavy dews at night whilst the barley lies cut in the field, 
or even a sprinkling of rain, assists in mellowing the grain, 
which often in consequence works the more freely on the malting 
floors. Properly hur\^ested barley is all the better for remaining 
in stuck for two or three months, as was the practice in former 
years, if, however, it has been stacked too wet tlie sooner it 
is broken down the better. 

It is difficult to give any specific test for ripeness, but a series of 
observations has been made by H. T. Brown and F. Escombe. 
Samples of barley were taken from the field on the 20th, 24th and 
2Qtl) of July, and on the 2nd, 6th and loth of August, and preserved 
m spirit' so that they remained in the same state as when they were 
gathered. Sections were then cut of these corns, when it wa.s found 
that the progr^s of maturation is attended by deformation and 
ultimate disintegration of the cell nuclei. The change winch is 
denoted by the tenn nuclear senescence is said to begin in the starch- 
containing cells, near the periphery of the com, immediately under- 
lying the layer next to the aleurone layer. This deformation is 
followed by complete disintegration of the nucleus, and at the end 
of seven or eight days nearly the whole of the endosperm has been 
involved. Brown and Escombe state that when this nuclear test 
is properly applied it stamps as immature those corns in a sample 
wiiich are manifestly unripe owing to premature desiccation as well 
a.s those in winch the ratio of nitrogen to carbohydrate is unduly 
high, owing to an excess of nitrogenou'^ manure in the soil, or to 
sparser sowing with its consequent reduction of root comix tilion. 
This method, inlerestmg though it be, is not fitted for practical 
use, and the agriculturist must rely as heretofore upon empirical 
methods fur deciding whether or not the grain has attained ripeness 
or maturity. 

The bushel weight is a useful criterion in arriving at an opinion 
regarding the value of a sample of barley; but m basing judgment 
upon this factor regard must be paid to the fact already mentioned 
that if the grains iW dressed closely the bushel weight is increased. 
The reason of this is that with the removal of the awns tlie corns 
pack more closely together. The l>est British malting barleys 
should weigh 52-56 ft) per bushel, the standard weight for malting 
barleys being 56 th. 

During the storage of barley acx^ess of air is necessary, 
otherwise the grain dies from asphyxiation. Sound barley 
after being kiln-dried retains its vitality for a number of years ; 
but the statement that the rums found in the Egyptian mummy 
cases, in which they Imd remained for several tliousands of 
years, were still capable of germination, is contrary to modern 
experience. Moisture must also be carefully excluded, os it 
initiates germination in a few cells only of the endospemi and 
causes heating. A constant repetition of wetting such as may 
take place on account of alterations of the atmospheric tem- 
perature, which causes moisture to be deposited, in the form 
of dew, may ultimately destroy the vitality and foster the 
growth and development of mould fungi wliich usually grow 
on broken and damaged corns. In this connexion the advantage 
of screening and sweating of barley before storing it will be 
apparent (see below). 

An immense amount of damage is caused to the grain, during storage, 
by various insec.ts, one of the most destructive of these I'jeing the 
common weevil {Calandra granaria). When fully developed this 
insect moasures Jth to ith of an inch in length, and is of a bright 
che.stnnt colour. The larvae are fleshy legless grubs, shorter than 
the perfect insect, with a series of tubercles along each side of the 
body; the head is round with strong jaws. The pupa is while, dear 
and transparent, showing the form of the future weevil. The 
female bores a hole in the grain with her snout and deposits an egg. 
The larva when hatched lives on the contents of the grain and under- 
ms its changes therein. Windisch asserts that only barley which 
has ripened in the granary is attacked by weevil. Grain which is 
only Slightly attacked should be kilned at a temperature of 122" F., 
which destroys the weevil in all stages of devdopment. To detect 
weevil in a sompte of bailey, the grain should be spread out on a 
sheet of white paper in bright sunlifjffit. If weevils are present iboy 
soon .appear, and betake themselves to a position outside the sunlight, 
to which they are averse. Treatment of the grain with carbon 
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bisulphide has been suggested as a means of destroying weevil; 
even if efficacious, however, such a process could not recom- 
mended on account of its danger, cai^on bisulphide being highly 
inflammalde. The only practical means of riading a granary or 
shop of wetivU is to clear out all the grain and leave it empty for a 
year or more. 

The vitality of barley may be determined by causing a sample 
to perminate in uny of the well-known forms of appamtus 
devised for that purpose; and counting the percentage of germi- 
nating and idle corns. The germinative capadty of a sampk 
of bailey may frequently be raised sweating (see below); 
which; as alrkdy mentioned; brings about a kind of artiheial 
maturation* 

There are two systems of malti^ used in England : 
floor malting and pneumatic or drum malting. These systems 
will be described separately, 

A floor noting consists of a xectangular building of several 
storeyS; having the cisterns at one end and the kilns at the other. 
The uppermost floor is devoted to barley. 


The capacity of a malting b described by the numbeor lof 
quarters which are put thr^h it every four dbys, A fifty 
quarter malting does not merely mean that the cisterns hawe a 
capacity of fifty quarters; but that thb quantity of barley 
goes tiutnigh the house every four days. The average time the 
germinating barley b on tte floors is twelve days, and, as a 
rule; kilning occupies four days. 1^ as sometimea h app en s; 
the malt has to be kept on the floors thirteen.; fourteen; fifteen 
dayS; or even longer; the nudting b not bei^ worked at the 
capacity under which it b descril^; and the kilns may remain 
unused for a day or more. Conversdy; when the malt jb loaded 
at Less than twelve dayS; a day or two has to be missed in steep- 
ing. In the former case when the kilns are not being used 
for drying and curing malt; advantage may be taken to utilize 
them for sweating barley. 

Steeping cisterns were formwiy rectangular vesseb; of slaite; 
brick or cement, from which the barley had to be discharged 
by shovelling it out« The forms approved most at the present 



Fig. 8. — ^Longitudinal section of 200 quarter malting at Mortlake. (Julian L. Baker, architect.) 


Figure 8 shows a longitudinal section of Messra Watney, Combe, 
Reid & Co.'s 200 quarter malting at Mortlake. The barley is carried 
to the top of the building by the elevator A, where the screening 
and dressing machinery is situated. After leaving IhebC machiuea 
the grain is conveyed on bands to the barley floors B and C. The 
floor C contains also the steeping cisterns. The six working floors 
arc D, E, F, G, H, K. The floors are ventilated by louvres, N, 
N, N. I'he cisterns are connected to the floors by means of plugs. 
The “pieces," aa they are termed, of germinating barley are 
gradually worked along the floors to the kilns M, M, on to which 
they are loaded by rotary bands. The fire-places O, O, are arranged 
80 that the draught may be easily controlled. The hot air and 
products of combustion pass up the shafts P, P, to the hot-air 
chamber, K, R, where they stnke the baffle plates S, S. These 
plates disperse ^e hot air and gases evenly beneath the kiln floors 
T, T, through the green malt. After drying and curing, the malt 
is allowed to cool and is then carried by bands to the floor U, where 
by suitable machinery the coombs or rootlets are removed. The 
iniahed malt is stored in the bios, V, V; V. 

On arrival at the malting the barley has to be put through 
the following operations seriatim: receiving, hoisting and 
weighing, rough screening; drying and sweating; storing until 
required for use, screenipp, grading and removing broken corns, 
steeping, couching, Coring, withering, drying and curing, 
dressing and pouching, storing, weighing, sacking and dis- 
charging the finis^d malt. 

In sweating barley the .temperature should not be allowed 
to rise above 120*’ F.; it is usuaDy conducted at 100* F,; and 
subsequently the barley should be stored for some weeks before 
it IS steeped. 


day are conical and constructed of iron; they have arrangements 
at the apex of the cone, the lower portion, for discharging the 
grain by gravitation. The steeping p^iod ranges from 48 
to 70 hours; it varies according to the kind of barley, and the 
time of the year. In some of the older maltings there ore 
no arrangements for heating the steep water, and in the winter 
steeping has occasionally to be performed with water at a 
temperature near its freezing-point. Steeping should be 
carried out at a temperature as near as possible to 55^ and 
not higher than 60® F, The usual practice is to fill the cistern 
up to a certain height with water and throw the barley into 
it, s irring it until it is about level ; the heavy corns will then 
sink directly to the bottom, whilst the light corns and refuse 
float on the surface and may be skimmed off. During the 
time the barley remains in the cistern it is usual to change the 
steep wa er two or three times, generally at intervals of twelve 
hour or tides. The advantage of this b not merely to keep 
the grain fresh and sweet, but to bring it mto contact with the 
air during the time it is taking up water. Aeration of the 
steep has long been recognized in Germany as promoting germi- 
nation, and several arrangements are on the market enabling 
air to be passed through the grain while it is in the cistem. 
It has been recommended by Graham, Stopes, Moritz and 
Morris, and experimental evidence as td its benefick! effects 
has been published by Windisch, Blcfedh, Wfll, and Baker and 
Dick. When the com is steep ripe it tont^ some 60 % 
water. Sleeping does not consist, however, merely in the 
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imbibition of a certain amount of water; in order to bring 
about germination this water must remain withm the corn a 
certain length of time. Thus, although it is quite possible 
to force the neces.sary amount of water into the grain in less 
than the 48-70 hours usually taken up by the steepii^ process, 
the grain is not steep-ripe until certain changes initiated by 
the water have taken place, and these require time for their 
completion. The following average data arc useful to remember 
in connexion with the steeping process : — 

Amount of water in stcep-ripc barley (about) 60 %. 

Matter removed from barley during steeping (about) 1*5 %. 

Increase in volume of barley due to water absorption (about) 
18-20 

There has been much discussion as to the influence of saline matters 
in water on the Htet‘pln^ process. I'he late Profe.ssor Lmtner stated 
that comiuoii salt ui water tended to extract the nitrogenous con- 
stituents oi the gram, but impeded its genmnation. Mills and 
Pettigrew found tiial waters containing calcium salts extracted a 
minimum of nitrogenous compounds from the barley; they also came 
to the conclusion that the esteem in which the l.icldield water is 
held for steeping purposes i*- due to the presence of nitnite.s which, 
they assert, have a stimulating eflert on the subsequent germination 
of the grain. The writer ha.s added lime-water to the extent of one- 
thinl ol the total volume of water at the first cliange, believing 
it to promote regularity of germination. Hearing in miiid, however, 
the observations of Adrian J. Brown, that the barleycorn is enclosed 
111 a membrane jjermeable to water but impermeable to most salts, 
It is difficult to see how the saline constituents of water can have 
any effect except in removing matter from the external portions 
of the grain and on those corns which are broken. The apparent 
beneficial eflect of lime-water in the steep is probably entirely due to 
the removal of matters from the husks or paleae. 

Malting floors nmy be eonstrurted of cement, tiles or slate, 
the two former being prelerablc to the latter. I'ord, in 1849, 
rtJcommended 200 sq. ft. per quarter of barley steeped a.s the area 
of the working floors, and he was fjuite c()n\’inced of the necessity 
of allowing ample floor room, so that the grain could be worked 
on tlie slow, cool system. Subsequently, however, maltsters 
reduced their floor area, and put the grain rapidly through the 
malting, thus producing what is termed “ forced ” malt. This 
kind of malt was, however, condemned by practical brewers, 
and a chemical test whereby forcing could be detected having 
been devised by K. R. Moritz and G. H. Morris, maltsters 
have been compelled again to increase the area of their work- 
ing floors. At the present time the approved area may lie 
placed at 175-200 sq. ft. per (juarter of barley .steeped. The 
area is, however, largely ruled by the kind of barley to be 
malted. 

After the barley has been thrown out of the cistern it is made 
up in a rectangular heap 16-20 in. deep, called the “couch”; 
the object of this is to enable it to gather heat and so start ger- 
minating. It usually remaias in couch for 1 2-24 hours, until in 
fact the interior portion of the heap registers a temperature of 
about 60 ^ F. During the days of the malt tax the exciseman 
gauged the quantity of the barley while it was in the couch. 
After couching the barley is spread thinly and evenly on the 
floor, forming what is known as the young floor or No. i 
piece. The first vi.sible sign of germination is the .sprouting of 
the rootlet, termed “ chitting,” and this occurs either while the 
grain is on the couch or on the young floor. As already mentioned, 
it may be quickened by aerating the grain in the cistern. From 
the time the barley is first cast out of the cistern up to the stage 
oT the young floor, or N 0. i piece, it has a pleasant ethereal 
odour resembling apples. Drs Thomson, Hope and Coventry 
stated in the earlier part ot the 19th century that they distilled 
“ spirits ” from germinating barley at this stage. In the light 
of our present knowledge it would not be surprising if alcoholic 
fermentation were proved to occur within the grain at this stage, 
since intramolei ular or anaerobic rc.spiration in certain vegetables 
has been found to be due to alcoholic' fermentation. 

The thic kness at which the young floor is .spread depends upon 
the outside temperature and the nature of the barley. If the 
weather be warm, or if there be a tegdency for the barley to heat, 
the piece must lie spread all the thinner. At this stage the 
grain loses its external wet appearance. When spread too thickly 


the grain will begin to sweat, and the rootlets will be thrown 
out suddenly and unevenly. As a rule, under these circum- 
stances, the rootlets will be long and thin, when they are said 
to be “ wild.” A piece which has been allowed to get into this 
concliticm must at once be spread thinner. If the sweating has 
not continued long, the harm done may be confined to increased 
loss by respiration. The young floor is usually turned with a 
plough twice during twelve hours, and it may be forked between 
whiles, but no hard and fast rule can be laid down as to when 
this is necessary; it must be left to the maltster’s judgment, 
as it depends entirely on what is going on within the grain. The 
object of turning is in the first place to aerate the grain and 
freshen it, secondly to check excessive rise of temperature, and 
thirdly to promote evenness of growth. Too frequent turning 
is not to be advised. After remaining four days on the young 
floor three or four rootlets should have appeared, and the acro- 
spire should have begun to grow up the back of the com. The 
apple-like odour of the piece then gives place to one resembling 
tliat of the common rush, and this should continue the whole 
time that the malt remains on the floor. On the fifth day the 
piece is next moved to No. 2 position, a stage nearer the kiln. 
It Is here that sprinkling is resorted to when necessary. The 
amount of sprinkling and the time it is given cannot be exactly 
prescribed. The amount may vary from two to five gallons per 
quarter, and it should only be given when the rootlets, which 
ought to be short and curly, and five or more in number, show 
signs of losing their freshness. If an excessive amount of sprink- 
ling be given forced growth ensues. It is preferable not to add 
the whole of the water at one time, but to divide it over two 
lots; and immediately after the piece has been sprinkled it should 
be thoroughly and carefully mixed, otherwise some of the grain 
will receive an undue proportion of water. When all the sprink- 
ling water has been given to the piece, which as a rule should not 
be done later than at the sixth or seventh day of flooring, the 
temperature should be kept down to about 55® F. by turning. 
Too frequent turning may, however, detach the rootlet, and it 
may cause the grain to lose its vitality prematurely, so that 
growth of the acrospire stops, 

By about the eighth day of flooring the acrospire should be 
about three-quarters up the corn. After this the germinating 
com is moved forward to No. 3 piece, which is at first 
spread as thinly on the floors as in the previous pieces. Hero 
it gradually dries and incipient withering of the rootlets sets 
in. 'rhe only treatment which is now given to the grain 
is to heap it up thicker and thicker by degrees until it is 
ready for loading on the kiln. This increase in thickness of 
the piece (now called the old piece) should not be too sudden, 
especially if the grain be fresh in appearance and contain 
a large quantity of water. When the piece is thickened up 
to .say 10 in. in depth, while it is in a very moist condi- 
tion, heating and sweating take place, with additional growth 
of acrospire and rootlet. Under such forcing conditions 
a large production of sugar and degradation of the proteins 
will take place. When, however, the moisture has been gradu- 
ally reduced before thickening up, the rootlet dies off; and al- 
though increase of temperature may occur, this is accompanied 
by little or no further growth of the acrospire, action being con- 
fined to the mellowing of the grain by the enzymes. When the 
malt i.s ready for loading on the kiln it should be possible to 
break down the contents of each com between the thumb and 
finger. Opinions differ as to what the final temperature on the 
withering floor should be. If the moisture content of the malt 
be about 50 %, the piece must be kept thin to avoid sweating. 
But under these conditions mellowing does not occur, hence the 
necessity of reducing the moisture content gradually after the 
la.st .sprinkling water has been given. When the process has 
been conducted properly the tem^rature of the old piece may be 
allowed to rise as high as 70° F. during the six hours previous to 
loading. The moisture content of the green malt when loaded 
should not be much above 40 %, 

The endosperm of green malt which is ready for the kiln 
should be soft and mealy, and should not exude moisture when 
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pressed between the thumb-nails, but should crumble and dis- 
integrate to a chalky mass having little or no adhesiveness. 

The foregoing observations are not to be regarded as hard and 
fast rules, but they are simply intended to give some indications of 
the malting process when It proceeds on normal lines ; it may be that 
on account of the presence of damaged corns the piece logins to 
develop mould by about the tenth day, and it then has to be kept 
thin and sometimes even loaded on kiln prematurely. 

The malt made for grain distillers, in which a high diastatir 
activity is required, is manufactured on quite different lines 
from those above indicated. It is often sprinkled late, and loaded 
on kiln often in a sodden condition. In some cases sprinkling 
on kiln is resorted to, but it is doubtful if this leads to the desired 
object. Other things being equal, the smaller the corns — i.e. 
the greater number of embryos in a given weight — the higher the 
diastatic activity of the malt. In selecting a barley for the pro- 
duction of highly diastatic malt, the diastatic power of the 
original raw grain is a factor of ^at importance. 

Kilning . — When loaded on kiln, malt intended for brewing 
ale and stout is, if properly withered, in a moribund condition; 
nevertheless, during the first stages of the kilning process a 
certain amount of vital activity is manifested, and the malt 
undergoes mellowing by the action of enzymes on the contents 
of the endosperm. If the malt be loaded while the rootlets 
appear fresh on account of the presence of too much moisture, 
rapid growth of the acrospire ensues, giving rise to overshot 
corns, known in Germany as “ hussars.” To check this the 
moisture must be rapidly removed by the passage of large 
volumes of air through the malt. But under such circumstances 
mellowing does not occur. The ideal conditions of kilning are 
when the malt has been properly withered on the floors before 
loading, and, assuming that drying and curing occupy four days, 
that 25-30 % of the moisture be removed very gradually, this 
occ'upying the first three days, at the end of which the malt is 
said to be hand-dry. The thickness at which the malt is spread | 
on the kiln should not exceed 7-8 in., and until hand-dry (that 
is to say, reduced to a moisture content of 12-15 %) it should 
not be turned; if moved at all (and that only is necessary when 
reek occurs), it should only be lightly forked. The rate at which 
the temperature is raised depends largely on the kind of malt to 
bi‘ made and the construction of the kiln. If high flavour and 
colour are required, these are produced by keeping the malt for 
several hours near a temperature of 160° F. while it still con- 
tains 12-15 % moisture. If more than this amount of mois- 
ture be present when the temperature reaches the liinit just 
mentioned, the conditions known as stewing would obtain, with 
the result that “ forced ” malt would be produced. A certain 
amount of colour is produced at the final temperature to which 
the malt is raised; but when such means are relied upon for the 
production of the greater part of the colour, reduction of extract 
and deficiency of flavour follow, the colour being then almost 
exclusively the result of caramelization of the carbohydrates. 

The so-called curing stage constitutes the last part of the 
kilning process, and the malt must then be turned frequently to 
ensure uniformity of action. Mechanical turners are exceedingly 
useful for this purpose. Curing in a drum, as in the so-called pneu- 
matic malting process (see below ), also effects satisfactory curing. 


I'he following tabic will give an idea of the kilning temperatures 
usually employed for the three kinds of malt mentioned, but it must 
be rerhembered that these temperatures are largely regulated by the 
construction of the kiln and the amount of draught available. In 
this connexion it may be mentioned that the final curing temiwalure 
is not necessarily a criterion of the tint of the malt. A malt may have 
been hnished oil at a very high temperature and .still be a pale malt, 
provided the moisture percentage has been sufficiently reduced in the 
initial stages of kilning. 

Running 

Pale Malt. Ale Malt. 

1st day temp. 90-100“ F. qo-ioo” F. 


2nd 

3rd 

3rd 

3rd 

4th 

4th 

4th 


100-120 100-120 

120-130 (10 hrs.) 120-130 ( 6 hrs.) 
130-180 ( 8 „ ) 130-150 (1-2 „ ) 
180-190 ( f) M ) 150-180 ( 0 „ ) 


drop to 170 (12 


) 180-190 (12 
190-200 ( (* 
drop to 180 ( 0 


Amber Malt. 
QO-IOO“ F. 
100-130 
130-150 ( 6 hrs.) 
150-160 (12 „ ) 
160-180 ( 6 „ ) 
180-200 (12 „ ) 
200-220 ( 0 „ ) 


j drop to 190 ( 0 „ j 


The average laboratory values obtained from malts of the deacrip- 
tions after about two months' storage should be as follows 

Running 

Pale Ale. Ale Malt. Amber Malt. 
Extract per standard quarter of 

336 ft 95-98 lb 94-96 ft 04-96 ft 

Moisture about 2 0 % in each case 

Diastatic activity (Lininer) , . 30-35 20-30 8-10 

Tint (Lovibond 52 series neutral) . 3-5 f>“8 20-25 

Metabolic Change^.— kW through the malting process meUbolic 
changes are proceeding, in which both carbohydrates and proteins 
are concerned. In its resting stage the embryo of la barley- 
corn is generally free from starch ; as soon as gennination sets 
in, however, starch appears in the scutellum, while the amount 
of sucrose there present increases, these being apparently formed 
from maltose originating from the action of diastase on the starch 
of the endosperm. Sucrose also augments in the aleurone layer, 
but starch is never formed in the aleurone cells. Theae changes 
occur when the malt is first loaded on kiln; indeed, at no part of 
the malting process is there greater physiological activity. 

Kilning has been specially studied by J. Griiss, who divides the 
process into four stages, the first being that at which the tempera- 
ture limit is 113° F. It is characterized by a continuation of the 
living processes, especially growth of the acrospire, which, as 
already stated, proceeds too far if the malt be loaded too wet. In 
any case the rootlet dies away. The metabolism of the carbo- 
hydrates already mentioned is accompanied by that of the nitro- 
genous constituents, the reserve protein of the sub-aleurone 
layer being attacked by proteolytic enzymes and broken down 
into simpler compounds. This is a mo^t important matter 
from the point of view of the brewing value of barley, for the 
degradation products of the proteins are necessary constituents 
of wort as yeast food. Moreover, unless proper modification 
of these protein bodies occurs it is impossible to produce tender 
malt. A barley which contains a high percentage of reserve 
protein is as a rule unfitted for malting purposes, and, indeed, the 
higher the protein content the greater the difficulty the mallsiter 
experiences in dealing with it. Protein hydrolysis requires 
the presence of a certain amount of moisture, and if this be 
removed too rapidly by a forced draught at the early stages of 
kilning the proteolytic enzymes cannot perform their function. 
If, on the other hand, the grain be loaded in too moist a condition, 
and the temperature be raised too quickly, the proteolytic 
enzymes lose their activity and the proteins remain for the most 
part unattacked. When germination is allowed to proceed on 
the kiln too great degradation of the protein occurs, and the malt 
is liable to produce fretty beers, on account gf the presence of an 
excessive amount of nitrogenous nutritive matter, which leads 
to the development of disease organisms. 

The second stage of the kilning process, according to Griiss, 
is that at which the temperatures range from 113° to 167° F. 
The life of the com is now suspended, but enzymatic processes 
continue. The starch is further saccharified, and the dividing 
line of the aleurone layer at the furrow is attacked, as are also 
the cell walls of the endosperm, which are still intact, these being 
partially converted into gummy substances. This change, how- 
ever also requires the presence of a certain amount of mois- 
ture! If too much air be passed through the malt at this stage 
the above-named dividing partition of the cell walls is not 
attacked. The air may expand the grain to some extent and 
produce malt of a low bushel weight, which, however, is not 
properly modified and cannot give satisfactory results in 
practice. 

During the third stage of kilning, an enzyme, which Griiss 
claims to have recognized, and which he denotes spermoxidase, 
is said to exert its activity. 

Schonfeld has confirmed the discoveries of Griiss by practical 
experiments. 

The fuel used for drying and curing malt is either anthra- 
cite or coke, and the greatest care is necessary in selecting it on 
account of its liability to contain arsenic, which is to a greater or 
less extent an invariable constituent of all coal. The fuel used for 
malting purpo.scs should not contain more arsenic than grain 
per ft. Gas coke should on no account be used, unle.ss it has been 
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proved to be sufficiently free from arsenic; but the best oven coke 
frequently contains so little arsenic that it may be employed with 
perfect safety, especially if it be mixed with a proportion {e.g. 5 %) 
of milk of lime, which retains the arsenic as calcium arsenate. In 
Germany malt is, as a rule, dried and cured with hot air, whilst in 
Groat Britain the products of combustion are passed through the 
malt, as it is believed that they exert a beneficial influence on the 
flavour. The proportion of fuel used for drying and curing malt 
varies according to the quality of the fuel and the construction of the 
kiln, but on an average it may be placed at 50-80 fb per quarter. 

Storing . — After the malt has passed through the curing stage it is 
generally heaped up for a few hours. This is believed to increase its 
flavour. The malt is then stripiied from the kiln, and the rootlets, 
technically known as the coombs, are removed. Formerly this was 
effected by workmen treading the malt, who wore heavy boots for 
the purpose. At the present time, however, the rootlets are usually 
removed by maebisery, special forms of which have been devised 


the green malt k loaded on ah ordinary kiln and the initial stages 
of kilning (see above) conducted in tlie usual way; the curing, 
however, may be carried out successfully in a special form of 


drum. 

Yield and Weight . — The malting process is attended with a certain 
amount of loas of dry substance of the barley, as follows 

In the steep 1 '5 to 2 % 

By respiration on floors and on kilns . 3*0 „ 5‘o % 

Coombs S'f' n A. 

Total 7-J „ ii-o % 


I In addition to this, barley , as already mentioned, contains from 15 
I to 20 % of moisture, whereas finished malt contains i to 2 %. The 
I total loiss in weight which barley undergi^s in the malting process 
I may be put down at from 17 to 28 %. Since, however, malt is 
I lighter than barley (and the quantity of both was in former years 
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Fig. 9.— Diagrammatic view of pneumatic malting, showing pneumatic washing and steeping cisterns. 


for this as well as for dressing and polishing the malt. It is the 
custom of some maltsters to .store malt with the rootlets still attached ; 
but this is an objectionable practice, since malt ooombs attract 
moisture, and the presence of more than 3 of moisture in mall 
produces the condition known as “ slackness. ’* When the malt 
15 packed in bin it is often covered with a layer of coombs, which then 
prevent access of atmospheric moisture. Malt, to ]ireserve its good 
qualities intact, should be stored in bins, made a.s nearly as possible 
ai]> tight, and it should never be placed in bin until it is quite cool. 
It is probably wrong to store malt in bins adjacent to the kilns, 
where it is kept at a higher temperature than that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. During storage of tlie malt a kind of mellowing occurs, 
the mechanism of which is not understood. It is, however, known 
by practical brewers that the best results cannot be obtained when 
new malt is used. 

Premature Sevrial years ago Galland suggested ger- 

minating barley in a drum, his idea being to do away wdth handling 
of the grain, and also to be indcqiendont of changee of atmospheric 
temperature. The latest devclojinient of tliis system, the so-called 
Galland-Henning process of pneumatic malting, has been improved 
by Mr K. Blair Robertson, and a diagrammatic view of the interior 
of one of these maltingfi, showing the drums and conical steeping 
cisterns, is shown in fig. 9. 

The drums arc provided with a perforated channel for the passage 
of an* through the malt, which Is packed In the annular space between 
this channel and outside wall of th^rum. Each drum is capable 
of revolving on its axis, and there are arrangements for passing 
cither moist, saturated or dry air through the malt. The system as 
now improved is capable of producing some of the best malt, 
especially if, after germination has been completed in the drums, 


measured exclusively by volume), it frequently happens that a given 
number of quarters of barley yields a larger number of quarters of 
finished malt. Wlien this happens it is usual to speak of an increase 
having been obtained. At tiie present time weight replaces measure 
for both barley and malt, and although it Is usual to speak of the 
quantity of grain in terms of quarteTs, what is meant is not the 
measured quarter, but so many weighed standard quarters. The 
standard quarter for English malting barley is 448 Ib and for malt 
336 H). From this it will be seen that when a given number of 
weighed quarters of barley yields the same number of quarters of 
finished malt, the actual yield is 75 %, and there is then said to be 
neither increase nor decrease. As a rule, in practical working the 
yield of malt varies from a 4 % decrease to a 10 % increase, corre- 
sponding to an actual yield on the original barley of 72 to 82*5 %. 

J. Baverstock, an old writer, says that finished malt should weigh 
one-fifth less than the barley from which it is produced. This corre- 
sponds to a malting Increase of about 7 %, which is a high yield. 
As a rule, foreign barley will give a greater malting increase than 
English barley, because, on the one hand, the former usually contains 
less moisture than the latter, and, further, because there is less loss 
on the floors by res^iiration and rootlet growth. 

The yield of malt from barley may be determined in the laboratory 
in an extremely simple manner. Since every grain of barley must 
yield a grain of mait, if we know the respective weights of a definite 
number of barley and malt grains, provided toat this number is 
large enough. to represent the average, then obviously this gives the 
data requisite for calculating the yield of malt from barley. The 
numlier of corns the weight of which is determined for this purpose 
is usually 1000, and ii the weight of this number be determined on 
several different 1000 corns, the average will closely approximate 
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to tbe tmthi Instead of oountmg ihie coma by hand, an instrument 
may bci used for this ptirpose. 

If XQQo corns of a barley -wore found to vrotgh .42 grammes, and 
1000 corns of a finished malt from the same barley 32 grammes, 

then the yield of malt is = 76*1, this corresponding to a 

I % increase. Assuming that the moisture content of the barley 
was 15 % and that of the finished malt 2 %, 100 grammes of malt 
will contain 2 grammes of moisture, and 76‘X grammes will contain 

= 1'5 grammes moisture; tlicrefore 76*1 grammes of malt 

contain 76*1 — i ‘5 = 7.^-6 grammes of dry matter. This was 
obtained from 100 — 15 = 85 grammes of barley dry substance. 

Hcncc 100 parts of barley dry substance will yield —877, 

corresponding with a loss of dry substance equal to 12 '5 % of the 
dry substance of tJic barley, or with a loss of 107 % on the barley 
containing 15 % of moisture. 

The results obtained by this method of laboratory control when it 
is accurately carried out agree very closely with those deduced from 
the practical results of weighing the barley, malt and coombs in the 
malting. 

Special Malts. — In addition to the kinds of malt considered in 
what precedes, there arc others mostly used for imparting specific 
flavours and colour to beers and si out. These arc crystal malt, 
imperial malt, brown or blown malt, and black or roasted malt. 
Crystal malt is grown for a shortened period on the floors, and then 
placed in a wire cylinder, which is rotated over a fire so that it is 
dried at a very high temperature. The weight per quarter is from 
250 to 280 lb. Imperial malt is dried ofl on an ordinary kiln at a 
final temperature of 240-270® F., but it is notallowed the usual length 
qf time on the withering floor. It is placed on the drying kiln in a 
layer not exceeding one inch and a half in thickness. A moderate 
heat from burnt wood is first applied until the bulk of the moisture 
has been driven off, when tlic temperature is suddenly raised so that 
the grains swell some 25 % and the malt takes uj) a strong empy- 
reumatic flavour from the products of combustion. 'J'liis kind of 
malt weighs 270-300 lb per quarter. Black or roasted malt is pre- 
pared by roasting malt in a cylinder. Ford states that i)erfcctly 
malted com gives a colour of less intensity and permanence than docs 
partially malted com. and this has been confirmed by other observers. 
A certain quantity of tlie so-called black malt i.s actually made from 
raw barley, but this gives a product of inferior flavour. Tlic weight 
per quarter of black malt varies as much as from 215 to 290 lb. 

Valuation. — For the valuation of malt the following determina- 
tions are usually carried out ; Extract per standard quarter, 
moisture, diastatic activity by the Lintner process, tint, and matters 
soluble in cold water. The physical examination of malt is also a 
niaiterof importance, inasmuch as direct evidence is obtained thereby 
of the modincation of the malt. Among the methods adopted lor 
this purpose may be mentioned counting the percentage of corns 
in which the acrospire has grown up to one-half, two- thirds and three- 
fourths the entire length of tlie corn. In properly made malt the 
modification of the endosperm should proceed pari passu with the 
growth of the acrospire. The sinker test is also useful whim carried 
out in an intelligent manner. Those corns which sink in water 
and lie flat are improperly modified. Normal malt has a specific 
gravity less than water and the corns have ecpial dcasity throughout; 
consequently they float horizontally in water. In forced samples 
the proximal ends are frequently lighter than the distal ends, and the 
corns float horizontally in water, with the germ directed upwards. 
The latter, however, may in some cases fill with water, and tlic corns 
lie flat or sink. This is a characteristic of over-modified malt. 
It will be seen from these remarks that it is essential to carry out 
the sinker test under standard conditions. The modification of the 
malt may also be -determined by means of the diaphanoscope already 
referred to under Barley. 
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MALTA, the largest of the Maltese Islands, situated between 
Europe and Africa, in the central channel which connects the 
eastern and western basins of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
group belongs to the British Empire. It extends over 19 m.. 
and consists of Malta, pt sq. m., Gozo {q.v.) 20 sq. tn., Comino 
(set apart as a quarantine station) i sq. ni., and the uninhabited 
rocks called Comihotto and Filfla. Malta (lat. of Valletta 
Observatory 35° 53 55" N., long. 14° 30' 45'' W.) is about 60 m. 
from the nearest point of Sicily, 140 m. from the iriainland of 
Europe and 180 from Africa; it has a magnificent natural 
harbour. From the dawn of maritime trade its possession has 
been important to the strongest nations on the sea for the time 
being. 

Malta is about lyi m. long by SJ broad; Gozo is 81 by 4i m. 
This chain of islands stretches from N.E. to S.E. On the S.W. the 
declivities towards the sea are steep, and in places rise abruptly 
some 400 ft. from deep water. The general slope of these 
ridges is towards the N.W., facing Sicily and snow-capped Etna, 
the source of cool evening breezes. The Bingemma range, 
rising 726 ft., is nearly at right angles to the axis of the main 
island. The geological “ Great Fault ” stretches from sea to sea 
at the foot of these hills. There arc good anchorages in the 
channels between Gozo and Comino, and between Comino and 
Malta. In addition to the harbours of Valletta, there are in 
Malta, facing N.W., the bays called Mellieha and St PauFs, the 
inlets of the Salma, of Madalena, of St Julian and St Thomas; 
on the S.E. there is the large bay of Marsa Scirocco. There 
are landing places on the S.W. at Fomh-il-rih and Mi^iarro. 
Mount Sceberras (on which Valletta is built) is a precipitous 
promontory about i m. long, pointing N.E. It rises out of deep 
water; well-sheltered creeks indent the opposite shores on botii 
sides. The waters on the S.E. form the “ Grand Harbour/’ 
having a narrow entrance between Ricasoli Point and Fort St 
Elmo. The series of bays to the N.W., approached between the 
points of Tigne and St Elmo, is known as the Marsamuscetto 
(or Quarantine) Harbour, 

Mighty fortifications and harbour works have alteisted to 
make this ideal situation an emporium of Mediterranean trade. 
During the Napoleonic wars and the Crimean campaipi the 
Grand Harbour was frequently overcrowded with shipping. 
The gradual supplanting of sail by steamships has made Malta 
a coaling station of primary importance. But the tendency to 
great length and size in modem vessels causgd those responsible 
for the civil administration towards the end of the 19th century 
to realize that the harbour accommodation was becoming inade- 
quate for modem fleets and first-class liners. A breakwater was 
therefore planned on the Monarch shoal, to double the available 
anchorage area and increase the frontage of deep-water wharves 
available in all weathers. 

The Maltese Islands consist largely of Tertiary Limestone, with 
somewhat variable beds of Crystalline Sandstone, Greensand and 

Marl or Blue Clay. The series appears to be in line with 

similar formations at Tripoli in Africa, Cagliari in 
Sardinia, and to the east 01 Marseilles. To the south- 
east of the Great Fault (already mentioned) the beds 
are more regular, comprising, in descending order, (a) Upper 
Coralline Limestone; (6) Yellow, Black or Greensand; {q Marl or 
Blue Clay; (d) White, Grey and Pale Yellow Sandstone; (e) Choco- 
late-coloured nodules with shells, &c.; (/) Yellow Sandstone; (g) 
Lower Crystalline Limestone. The Lower Limestone prohamy 
belongs to the Tongarian stage of the Oligocene series, and the 
Upper Coralline Limestone to the Tortonian stage of the Miocene. 
The beds are not folded. The general dip of the strata is from 
W.S.W. to E.N.E. North of the Great Fault and at Comino the 
level of the beds is about 400 ft. lower, bringing (c), the Marl, in 
juxtaposition with (g), the semi-crystalline Limestone. Thp|:e i» 
a system of lesser faults, parallel to the Great Fault, dividing the 
area into a number of blocks, some of which have fallen more than 
others. There are also indications of another series of faults 
roughly parallel to the south-east coast, which point to the islands 
being fragments of a former extensive plateau. The mammalian 
remains found in Pleistocene deposits ore of exceptional interest. 
Among the more remarkable forms are a species 01 hippopotamus, 
the elephant (including a pigmy variety), and a gigantic dormouse. 
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In the Coralline Limestone the following fossils have been noted : 
Spondylus, Ostrea, Pecten^ Cytherea, Area, Terehratula, OrthiSf 
Clavagella, Echitrus, Cidaris, Nucleolites, Brissus, Spaiangus; in the 
Marl the Nautilus zigzag; in the Yellow, Black and Greensand shells 
of Lenhculttes complanatus, teeth and vertebrae of Squalidae and 
Cetacea ; in the Sandstone Vagmula depressa, Crystallana, Nodosaria, 
Brissus, NucleoHteSf Pecten burdigtUlensis, Scalaria, Scutella subrotunda, 
Spatangus, Nautilus, Ostrea navtcularis and Pecten cristatus (see 
Captain Spratt’s work and papers by Lord Ducie and Dr Adams). 

The Blue Clay forms, at the higher levels, a stratum impervious 
to water, and holds up the rainfall, which soaks through the spongy 
mass of the superimposed coralline formations. Hence arise the 
springs which run perennially, several of which have been collected 
into the gravitation water supplies of the Vignacourt and Fawara 
aqueducts. The larger part of the water supply, however, is now 
derived by pumping from strata at about sea-level. These strata 
arc generally impregnated with salt water, and are practically 
impenetrable to the rain-water of less weight. The honeycomb of 
rock, and capillary action, retard the lighter fresh- water from 
sinking to the sea; the soakage from rain has therefore to move 
horizontally, over the strata about sea-level, seeking outlets. At 
this stage the rain-water is intercepted by wells, and by galleries 
hewn for miles in the water-bearing rock. Large reservoirs assist 
to store this water after it is raised, and to equalize its distribution. 

The climate is, for the greater part of the year, temperate and 
healthy; the thermometer records an annual mean of (>7® F. 
c/i rff^®fween June and September the temperature ranges 
from 75® to 90®; the mean for December, January and 
nyguat* February is 50''; March, May and November are mild. 
Pleasant north-east winds blow for an average of 150 days a year, 
cool northerly winds for 31 days, east winds 70 days, west for 34 days. 
The north-west “ Gregale ” (Euroclydon of Acts xxvii. 14) blows 
about the equinox, and occasionally, in the winter months, with 
almost hurricane force for tlirce days together; it is recorded to 
lu?.ve caused the drowning of boo persons in the harbour in 1555. 
This wind has been a constant menace to shipping at anchor; the 
new breakwater on the Monarch Shoal was designed to resist its 
ravages. The regular tides are hardly perceptible, but, under the 
influence of barometric pre.ssure and wind, the sea-level occa.sionally 
varies as much as 2 ft. The average rainfall is 21 in. ; it is, however, 
uncertain; periods of drought have extended over three years. 
Snow is seen once or twice in a generation; violent hailstorms 
occur. On the 19th of October 1898 exceptionally large hailstones 
fell— one, over 4 in. in length, being brought to the governor. 
Sir Arthur Fremantle, for inspection. Mediterranean (sometimes 
called " Malta ”) fever has been traced by Colonel David Bruce to 
a Micrococcus melitensis. The supply of water under pressure is 
widely distributed and excellent. There is a modem system of 
drainage f 5 r the towns, and all sewerage has been intercepted from 
the Grand Harbour. There are efficient hospitals and asylums, a 
system of sanitary inspection, and modernized quarantine stations. 

It is hardly possible to differentiate between imported and 
indigenous plants. Among the marine flora may be mentioned 
-- Porpkyra laciniata, the edible laver; Codium tomentosum, 

a coarse species ; Padina ^avonia, common in shallow 
water; Viva latissima; Haliseris polypodioides; Sargassum bacci- 
ferum; the well-known gulf weed, probably transported from 
the Atlantic; Zostera marina, forming dense beds in muddy 
bays; the roots are cast up by storms and are valuable to dress the 
fields. Among the land plants may be noted the blue anemone; 
the ranunculus along the road-sides, with a strong perfume 01 
violets; the Malta heath, which flowers at all seasons; Cynomorium 
coccineum, the curious '* Malta fungus,” formerly so valued for 
medicinal purposes that a guard was set for its preservation under 
the rule of the Knights; the pheasant's-eye ; three species of mallow 
and geranium* 0;r^is cemua, a very troublesome imported weed; 
Lotus edulis; Scorpiurus subvillosa, wild and cultivated as forage; 
two species of the horseshoe- vetch ; th^ opium poppy; the yellow 
and claret-coloured poppy; wild rose; Cartageous azalorus, of which 
the fruit is delicious preserved; the ice-plant ; squirting cucumber; 
many species of Umbetli ferae; Labiaiae, to which the spicy flavour 
of the honey (equal to that of Mt Hymettus) is ascribed; snap- 
dragons; broom-rape; glass- wort; Salsola soda, which produces 
when burnt a considerable amount of alkali ; there are fifteen species 
of orchids; the gladiolus and are also found; Urginia scilla, the 
medicinal squill, abounds with its large bulbous roots near the sea; 
seventeen species of sedges and seventy-seven grasses have been 
recorded. 

There are four species of lizard and three snakes, none of which 
is venomous; a land tortoise, a turtle and a frog. Of birds very 
few are indigenous; the jackdaw, blue solitary thrush, 
Pauma. spectacled warbler, the robin, kestrel and the herring-gull. 

A bird known locally as Hangi, not met elsewhere in Europe, nests at 
Filfla. Flights of quail and turtle doves, as well as teal and ducks, 
stay long enough to afford sport. Offl||iratory birds over two hundred 
spet^ea have been enumerated. The only wild mammalia in the 
idand are fhe hedgehogs, two species of weasel, the Norway rat, 
and rile domestic mouse. The Maltese dog was never wild and has 
ceased to exist as a breed. 


Malta has several species of zoophytes, sponges, mollusoa and 
Crustacea. Insect life is represented oy plant-bugs, locusts, crickets, 
grasshoppers, cockroaches, dragon-flies, outterflies, numerous varie- 
ties of moths, bees and mosquitoes. 

Among the fish may be mentioned the tunny, dolphin, mackerel, 
sardine, sea-bream, dcntice and pagnell; wras.se, of exquisite rain- 
bow hue and good for food ; members of the herring family, sardines, 
anchovies, flying-fish, sea-pike; a few representatives of the cod 
family, and some flat fish ; soles (very rare) ; Cemus, which grows 
to large size ; several species of grey and red mullet ; eleven species 
of TrigUdae, including the beautiful flying gurnard whose colours 
rival the angel-fish of the West Indies; and eighteen species of 
mackerel, all migratory. 

The real population of Malta, viz. of the country districts, 
is to be differentiated from the cosmopolitan fringe of the cities^ 
There is continuous historical evidence that Malta Poputatloa 
remains to-day what Diodorus Siculus described it in and 
the ist century, “a colony of the Phoenicians’'; Language, 
this branch of the Caucasian race came down the great rivers 
to the Persian Gulf and thence to Palestine. It carried the art 



of navigation through the Mediterranean, along the Atlantic 
seaboard as far as Great Britain, leaving colonies along its path. 
In prehistoric times one of these colonies displaced previous 
inhabitants of Libyan origin. The similarity of the megalithic 
temples of Malta and of Stonehenge connect along the shores of 
western Europe the earliest evidence of Phoenician civilization. 
Philology proves that, though called “ Canaanites ” from having 
sojourned m that land, the Phoenicians have no racial connexion 
with the African descendants of Ham. No subsequent invader 
of Malta attempted to displace the Phoenician race in the country 
districts. The Carthaginians governed settlements of kindred 
races with a light hand; the Romans took over the Maltese as 
“ dedititii,” not as a conquered race. Their conversion by St 
Paul added difference of religion to the causes which prevented 
mixture of race. The Arabs from Sicily came to eject the Byzan- 
tine garrison; they treated the Maltese as friends, and were not 
sufficiently numerous to colonize. The Normans came as fellow- 
Christians and deliverers; they found very few Arabs in Malta, 
The fallacy that Maltese is a dialect of Arabia has been lumi- 
nously disproved by A. E. Caruana, SuU^ origine della lingua 
Maltese, 

The upper classes have Norman, Spanish and Italian origin. 
The knights of St John of Jerusalem, commonly called ** of 
Malta,” were drawn from the nobility of Catholic Europe. They 
took vows of celibacy, but they frequently gave refuge in Malta 
to relatives driven to seek asylum from feudal wars and dis- 
turbances in their own lands. At the British occupation there 
were about two dozen families bearing titles of nobility granted. 
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or recognized, by the Grand Masters, and descending by primo- 
geniture. These “ privileges ” were guaranteed, together with 
the rights and religion of the islanders, when they became 
British subjects, but no government has ever recognized papal 
titles in Malta. High and low, all speak among themselves 
the Phoenician Maltese, altogether different from the Italian 
language; Italian was only spoken by I3'24 % in 1901. Such 
Itahan as is spoken by the lingering minority has marked 
divergences of pronunciation and inflexion from the language 
of Rome and Florence. In 1901, in addition to visitors and 
the naval and military forces, 18,922 Maltese spoke English, 
and the number has been rapidly increasing. 

In appearance the Maltese are a handsome, well-formed 
race, about the middle height, and well set up ; they have escaped 
the negroid contamination noticeable in Sicily, and their features 
are less dark than the southern Italians. The women are gener- 
ally smaller than the men, with black eyes, fine hair and grace- 
ful carriage. They are a thrifty and industrious people, prolific 
and devoted to their offspring, good-humoured, quick-tempered 
and impressionable. The food of the working classes is princi- 
pally bread, with oil, olives, cheese and fruit, sometimes fish, 
but seldom meat ; common wine is largely imported from southern 
Europe. The Maltese are strict adherents to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and enthusiastic observers of festivals, fasts and 
ceremonials. 

In 1906 the birth-rate was 40‘68 per thousand, and the excess 
of births over deaths 2637. In April 1907 the estimated popu- 
lation was 206,690 of whom 21,911 were in Gozo. This pheno- 
menal congestion of population gives interest to records of its 
growth; in the loth century there were 16,767 inhabitants in 
Malta and 45 14 in Gozo ; the total population in 1 5 14 was 22,000. 
Estimates made at the arrival of the knights (1530) varied from 

15.000 to 25,000: it was then necessary to import annually 

10.000 quarters of grain from Sicily. The population in 1551 
was, Malta 24,000, Gozo 7000. In 1582, 20,000 quarters of 
imported grain were required to avert famine. A census of 
1590 makes the population 30,500; in that year 3000 died of 
want. The numbers rose in 1601 to 33,000; in 1614 to 41^084; 
in 1632 to 50,113; in 1667 to 55,155; in 1667 11,000 arc said to 
have died of plague out of the total population. At the end 
of the rule of the knights (1798) the population was estimated 
at 100,000; sickness, famine and emigration during the blockade 
of the French in Valletta probably reduced the inhabitants to 
80,000. In 1829 the population was 114,236; in 1836, 119,878 
(inclusive of the garrison); in 1873, 145^605; at the census in 
1901 the civil population was 184,742. Sanitation decreases 
the death-rate, religion keeps up the birth-rate. Nothing is 
done to promote emigration or to introduce manufactures. 

Towns and Villages . — The capital is named after its founder, the 
Grand Master de la Valette, but from its foundation it has been 
called Valletta (pop. 1901, 24,085); it contains the palace of the 
Grand Masters, the magnificent Auberges of the several “ Langues ” 
of the Order, the unique cathedral of St John with the tomb.s of 
the Knights and magnificent tapestries and marble work; a fine 
opera house and- hospital are conspicuous. Between the inner 
fortifications of Valletta and the outer works, across the neck of 
the peninsula, is the suburb of Floriana (pop. 7278). To the south- 
east of Valletta, at the other side of the Grand Harbour, are the 
cities of Senglea (pop. 8093), Vittoriosa (pop. 8993); and Cospicua 
(pop. 12,184); this group is often spoken of as “ The Three Cities.** 
The old capital, near the centre of the island is variously called 
Notabile, Cltt^L Vecchia (^.t;.), and Medina; with its suburb Rabat, 
its population in 1901 was 7515 : here are the catacombs and the 
ancient cathedral of Malta. Across the Marsamuscetto Harbour 
of Valletta is a considerable modern town called Sliema. The 
villages of Malta are Mellieha, St Paul's Baj^ Musta, Birchircara, Lia, 
Atterd, Balzan, Naxaro, Gargur, Misida, S. Julian's, S. Giuseppe, 
Dingli, Zebbug, Siggieuij Curmi, Luca, Tarxein, Zurrico, Crendi, 
Micabbiba, Circop, Zabbar, Asciak, Zeitun, Gudia and Marsa 
Scirocco. The cmef town of Gozo is called Victoria, and there are 
several small villages. 

Industry and Tfode.—lht area under cultivation in 1906 was 
41,534 acres. As a rule the tillers of the soil live away from their 
lands, in some neighbouring village. The fields are small and 
composed of terraces by which tihe soil has been walled up along 
the contours of the hills, with enormous labour, to save itirom 
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being washed away. Viewed from the sea, the top of one wall 
just appearing above the next produces a barren effect; but the 
aspect of the land from a hill in early spring is a beautiful con- 
trast of luxuriant verdure. It is estimated that there we about 

10,000 small holdings averaging about four acres and intensely 
cultivated. The grain crops are maize, wheat and barley; the 
two latter are frequently sown together. In 1906, 13,000 acres 
produced 17,975 quarters of. wheat and 12,000 quarters of barley. 
The principal fodder crops are green barley and a tall clover 
called “ suUa ** (Hedysarum cofomrum), having a beautiful 
purple blossom. Vegetables of all sorts are easily grown, and 
a rotation of these is raised on land irrigated from wells and 
springs. Potatoes and onions are grown for exportation at 
seasons when they are scarce in northern Europe. The rent of 
average land is about £2 an acre, of very good land over £y, 
favoured spots, irrigated from running springs, are worth up to 
£12 an acre. Two, and often three, crops are raised in the year; 
on irrigated land more than twice as many croppii^s are possible. 
The presence of phosphates accounts for the fertility of a shallow 
soil. There is a considerable area under \ ines, but it is generally 
more profitable to sell the fruit as ^pes than to convert it into 
wine. Some of the best orai^es in the world are grown, and 
exported ; but sufficient care is not taken to keep down insect 
pests, and to replace old trees. Figs, apricots, nectarines tmd 
peaches grow to perfection. Some cotton is raised as a rotation 
crop, but no care is taken to improve the quality. The caroub 
tree and the prickly pear are extensively cultivated. There are 
exceptionally fine breeds of cattle, asses and goats; cows of a 
large and very powerful build are used for ploughing. The 
supply of butchers’ meat has to be kept up by constant importa- 
tions. More than two-thirds of the wheat comes from abroad ; 
fish, vegetables and fruit are also imported from Sicily in con- 
siderable quantities. Excellent honey is produced in Malta; at 
certain seasons tunny-fish and young dolphin (lampuca) are 
abundant; other varieties of fish are caught all the year round. 

About 5000 women and children are engaged in producing 
Maltese lace. The weaving of cotton by hand-looms survives as 
a languishing industry. Pottery is manufactured on a small 
scale; ornamental carvings are made in Maltese stone and 
exported to a limited extent. The principal resource* of Malta 
are derived from its being an important military station and the 
headquarters of the Mediterranean fleet. There are great naval 
docks, refitting yards, magazines and stores on the south-east 
side of the Grand Harbour; small i^essels of war have also been 
built here. Steamers of several lines call regularly, and there is 
a daily mail to Syracuse. The shipping cltjgred in 1905-1906 
was 3524 vessels of 3,718,168 tons. Internal communications 
include a railway about eight miles long from Valletta to Nota- 
bile ; there are electric tramways and motor omnibus services 
in several directions. The currency is English. Local weights 
and measures include the cantar, 175 lb; salm, one imperial 
quarter; cafiso, 4i gallons; canna, 6 ft. loj in.; the tumolo 
(256 sq. ca.), about a third of an acre. 

The principal exports of local produce are potatoes, cumin seed, 
vegetables, oranges, goats and sheep, cotton goods and stone. 

To keep alive, in a fair standard of comfort, the population of 
206,690, food supplies have to be imported for nine and a half 
months in the year. The annual value of exports would be set 
off against imported food for about one month and a half. The 
Maltese have to pay for food imports by imperial wages, earned 
in connexion with naval and military services, by commercial 
services to passing steamers and visitors, by earnings which 
emigrants send home from northern Africa and elsewhere, and 
by interest on investments of Maltese capital abroad. A lone 
absence of the Mediterranean fleet, and withdrawals of imperiiQ 
forces, produce immediate distress. 

Finance.— The financial position in 1906-1907 is indicated by 
the foUowing: Public revenue, ^ 5 i 3»594 (including ;£ 5 i »039 carried 
to revenue from capital); expenditure. ;^446,849; imports (actual), 
;^i,2I9,8i 9; imports in transit, ;^5, 876, 981: exporta(actual),/r23, 510; 
exjxirts in transit, ^6,127,277; imports from the United Kingdom 
(actual), £218,^61. in March 1907 there were 8159 depositors in 
the government savings bank, with £5^*73^ to their credit. 
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Government.— "M bMsl is a crown colony, within the jurisdiction 
of a high commissioner and a commandcrnn-chief, to whom im- 
portant questions of poliqr are reserved ; in other matters the 
administration is under a military governor (£3000), assisted 
by a civil lieutenant-governor or chief secretary. There is an 
executive council, now comprising eleven members with the 
governor as president. The legislative council, under letters 
patent of the 3rd of June 1903, is composed of the governor (presi- 
dent), ten official niembers, and eight elected members. There 
are eight electoral districts with a total of about 10,000 electors. 

A voter is qualified on on income from property of £6, or by 
paying rent to the same amount, or having the qualifica.tions 
required to serve as a common juror. There are no municipal 
institutions. Letters patent, orders in council, and local ordi- 
nances have the force of law. The laws of Justinian arc still the 
basis of the common law, the Code of Rohan is not altogether 
abrogated, and considerable weight is still given to the Roman 
Canon Law. The principal provisions of the Napoleonic Code 
and some English enactments have been copied in a series of 
ordinances forming the Statute Law. Latin was the language 
of the courts till 1784, and was not completely supplanted by 
Italian till 1815. The partial use of English (with illogical 
limitations to the detriment of the Maltese-bom British subjects 
who speak English) was introduced by local ordinances and 
orders in council at the end of the 19th century. The Maltese, 
of whom 86 % cannot understand Italian, are still liable to be 
tried, even for their lives, in Italian, to them a foreign language. 
The endeavour to restrict juries to those who understand 
Italian reveals glaring incongruities. 

Education . — There were, in 190O, 98 elementaty day schools, and 
33 night schools. The attendance on the 1st of September 1905 
was 10,530, the percentage on those enrolled 84 •(>; the total enrol- 
ment was 18,719. The average co.st per pupil in these schools was 
35s. I id. a year on daily attendance. There is a secondary school 
for girls in Valletta, and one for boys in Gozo. A lyceum in Malta 
had an average attendance of 364. The number of studenlR at the 
university was about 150. The average cost per student in the 
lyceum was ;^8, os. iid.; in the university 10s. id. The fees in 
these institutions are almost nominal, the middle-classes arc thus 
educated at the expense of the masses. Tn the i8th centupr the 
government of the Knights and of the inquisition did not favour 
the education of the people, after iKoo British governors were slow 
to make any substantial change. About the middle of the 19th 
century it began to be recognized that the education of the people 
was more conducive to the safety of the fortress than to leave 111 
ignorance congested masses of southern race liable to be swayed 
.spasmodically by prejudice. At first an attempt was made to 
make Maltese a literary language by adapting the Arabic characters 
to record it in print. This failed for several reasons, the foremost 
being that the language was not Arabic but Phoenician, and because 
professors and teachers, whose personal ascendancy was based on 
the official prominence of Italian, did not realize that educational 
institubons existed for the rising generation rather than to nroyidc 
salaries for alien teachers and men behind the times. Various 
educational schemes were proposed, but they were easier to propose 
than to carry into effect : no one, except Mr Savona, had the ability 
to urge English as the basis of instruction, and he agitated and was 
installed as director of education and made a member of the Execu- 
tive. The obstruction which he encountered alarmed him, and he 
compromised by adopting a mixed sy.stem of both English and 
Italian, pari passUy as the basis of Maltese education; he resigned 
after a brief effort. Mr Savona^s attempt to teach the Maltese 
children simultaneously two foreign languages (of which they were 
quite ignorant, and their teachers only partially conversant) without 
first teaching how to read and write the native Maltese systemati- 
cally was continued for some years under an eminent archaeologist, 
Dr A. A. Oaruana, who became Director of Education. He began 
to give some preference to English indirectly. On his resignation 
Sir G. Strickland established a new system of education based on 
tlie principle of beginning from the bottom, by teacliing to read and 
write in Maltese as the medium for assimilating, at a further stage, 
either English or Italian, one at a time, and aiming at imparting 
general knowledge in colloquial EtigUsh. A series of school books, 
in the Maltese language printed in Homan characters, with transla- 
tions in English interlined in different type, was produced at the 
government printing office and sold at cost price. The parents 
and guardians were called upon to select whether each child should 
loam EngUsh or Italian next aftsfi^rning reading, writing and 
arithmetic in Maltese. About 89 % recorded their preference in 
favour of English at the outset; tiwn, as a result of violent political 
agitation, this percentage was considerably lowered, but somi crept 
up again. Teachers and professors who were weak in English, 


lawyers, newspaper men and others, combined to deprive tiiese 
reforms of their legitimate consequence, viz. that after a number 
of years English should be the language of the courts as well as of 
education, and to protect those bmonging to the old order of know- 
ledge from the competition of young Maltese better educated than 
themselves, whose rapid rise everywhere would be assured by 
knowing English thoroughly. An order in council was enacted in 
18:9 providing that no Maltese (except students of theology) should 
thenceforth suffer any detriment through inability to pass examina- 
tions in Italian, in either the schools or university, but the fraction 
of the Maltese who claim to speak Italian (.13-24 %) still command 
sufficient influence to hamper the full enjoyment of this emancipation 
by the majority. In the university most of the textbooks used 
are EngH.sh, nevertheless many of the lectures are still delivered in 
Italian — for the convenience of some professors or to please the 
politicians, rather than for the benefit of the students. The number 
of stud-ntR who enter the university without passing any examina- 
tion in Italian is rapidly increasing; the longer the period of transi- 
tion, the greater the detriment to the rising generation. 

History and Antiquiiies.—l\it earliest inhabitants of Atolta 
(Melita) and Gozo (Gaulos) belonged to a culture-circle 
which included the whole of the western Mediterranean, and 
to a race which perhaps originated from North Africa; and 
it is they, and not the Phoenicians, who were the builders 
of the remarkable mcgalithic monuments which these isl^ds 
contain, the Gigantia in Gozo, Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra 
near Crendi, the rock-cut hypogeum of Halsaflieni,^ and 
the megalithic buildings on the hill of Corradino in Malta, 
being the most noteworthy. I'be contemporaneity of these 
structures has been demonstrated by the identity of the pottery 
and other objects discovered in them, including some remarkable 
steatopygic figures in stone, and it is clear that they belong to 
the neolithic period, numerous flints, but no metal, having been 
found. Those that have been mentioned seem to have been 
sanctuaries(some of them in part dwelling-places), but Halsaflieni 
was an enormous ossuary, of which others may have existed in 
other parts of the island; for the numerous rock-cut tombs 
which are everywhere to be seen belong to the }*hoenician and 
Roman periods. In these buildings there is a great preference 
for apsidal terminations to the internal chambers, and the 
facades arc as a rule slightly curved. The numerous niches, 
generally containing sacrificial (?) tables, 2 are often approached 
by window-like openings hewn out of one of the flat slabs by 
which they are enclosed. I'he surface of the stones in the 
interior is often pitted, as a form of ornamentation. Even the 
barren islet of Comino, between Malta and Gozo, was inhabited 
in prehistoric times. 

To the Phoenician period, besides the tombs already mentioned, 
belong some remains of houses and cisterns, and (probably) a 
few round towers which arc scattered about the island, while 
the important Roman house at Cittavecchia is the finest 
monument of this period in the islands. 

The Carthaginians came to Malta in the 6th centuiy B.C., not 
as conquerors, but as friends of a sister Phoenician colony 
(Freeman, Hist. Sicily, i. 255) : Carthage in her struggle with 
Rome was at last driven to levy oppressive tribute, where- 
upon the Maltese gave up the Punic garrison to I’itus Sempro- 
nius under circumstances described by Livy (xxi. 51). The 
Romans did not treat the Maltese as conquered enemies, and at 
once gave them the privileges of a municipium] Cicero {in V err em) 
refers to the Maltese as “ Socii.” Nothing was to be gained by 
displacing the Phoenician inhabitants in a country from which 
any race less thrifty would find life impossible by agriculture. On 
the strength of a monument bearing his name, it been sur- 
mised that Hannibal was bom in Malta, while his father was 
governor-general of Sicily; he certainly did not die in Malta, 
There is evidence from Cicero {in Verreni) that a very high 
stage of manufacturing and commercial prosperity, attained m 

1 See T. Zammit, The Halsaflieni prehistoric hypogeum al Casal 
Paula, Malta (Malta, 1910)- , , ... 

a Sometimes the pillar which represents the haetylus, which seems 
to have been the object of worship fsee A. J. Evans in Journal 
oi Hellenic Studies, xxi,, 1901)1 stands free, sometimes it serves 
as support to the table stone wnich covers the niche, and sometimes 
again monolvthic tables occur. Conical stones (possibly themselves 
baetyli\ are also found. 
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Carthaginian times, continued in Malta under the Romans. 
The Phoenician temple of Juno, which stood on the site of 
Fort St Angelo, is also mentioned by Valerius Maximus. An 
inscription records the restoration of the temple of Proserpine 
by Cheriston, a freed-man of Augustus and procurator of 
Malta. Diodorus Siculus (L. V., c. 4) speaks of the im- 
portance and ornamentation of Maltese dwellings, and to this 
day remains of palaces and dwellings of the Roman period 
indicate a high degree of civilization and wealth. When Weed 
to select a place of exile, Cicero was at first {ad Att. HI. 4, 
X. i. 8, 9) attracted to Malta, over which he had ruled as quaes- 
tor 75 B.c. Among his Maltese friends were Aulus Licinius and 
Diodorus. Lucius Castricius is mentioned as a Roman governor 
under Augustus. Publius was chief of the island ” when St 
Paul was shipwrecked (Acts xxvii. 7); and is said to have become 
the first Christian bishop of Malta. The site where the cathedral 
at Notabile now stands is reputed to have been the residence of 
Publius and to have been converted by him into the first Chris- 
tian place of worship, which was rebuilt in 1090 by Count 
Roger, the Norman conqueror of Malta. The Maltese cata- 
combs are strikingly similar to those of Rome, and were likewise 
used as places of burial and of refuge in time of persecution. 
They contain clear indication of the mterment of martyrs. St 
Paul’s Bay was the site of shipwreck of the apostle in a.d. 58; 
the “ topon diathalasson ” referred to in Acts is the strait be- 
tween Malta and the islet of Selmun. The claim that St Paul 
was shipwrecked at Meleda off the Dalmatian coast, and not at 
Malta, has been clearly set at rest, on nautical grounds, by Mr 
Smith of Jordanhill {Voyage and Shipwreck of St Paul, London, 
1848). According to tradition and to St Chrysostom {Horn. 54) 
the stay of the apostle resulted in the conversion of the Maltese 
to Christianity. The description of the islanders in Acts as 
“ barbaroi ” confirms the testimony of Diodorus Siculus that 
they were Phoenicians, neither hellenized nor romanized. The 
bishopric of Malta is referred to by Rocco Pirro {Sicilia sacra), 
and by Gregory the Great {Epist. 2, 44; 9, 63; 10, i). It appears 
that Malta was not materially affected by the Greek schism, and 
remained subject to Rome. 

On the final division of the Roman dominions in a.d. 395 
Malta was assigned to the empire of Constantinople. On "the 
third Arab invasion, a.d. 870, the Maltese joined forces against 
the Byzantine garrison, and 3000 Greek.s were massacred. 
Unable to garrison the island with ti large force, the Arabs 
cleared a zone between the central stronghold, Medina, and the 
suburb called Rabat, to restrict the fortified area. Many Arab 
coins, some Kufic inscriptions and several burial-places were left 
by the Arabs; but they did not establish their religion or leave a 
permanent impression on the Phoenician inhabitants, or deprive 
Ae Maltese language of the characteristics which differentiate 
it from Arabic. There is no historical evidence that the domi- 
nation of the Goths and Vandals in the Mediterranean ever ex- 
tended to Malta : there are fine Gothic arches in two old palaces 
at Notabile, but these were built after the Norman conquest of 
Malta. In 1090 Count Roger the Norman (son of Tancred de 
Hauteville), then master of Sicily, came to Malta with a small 
retinue; the Arab garrison was unable to offer effective opposi- 
tion, and the Maltese were willing and able to welcome the 
Normans as deliverers and to hold the island after the immediate 
withdrawal of Coimt Roger. A bishop of Malta was witness to a 
document in 1090. The Phoenician population had continued 
Christian during the mild Arab rule. Under the Normans the 
power of the Roman Church quickly augmented, tithes were 
granted, and ecclesiastical buildings erected and endowed. The 
Normans, like the Arabs, were not numerically strong; the rule of 
both, in Sicily as well as Malta, was based on a recognition of 
municipal institutions under local officials; the Normans, how- 
ever, exterminated ^e Mahommedans. Gradually feudal 
customs asserted themselves. In 1193 Margarito Brundusk) 
received Malta as a fief with the title of count; he was Grand 
Admiral of Sicily. Constance, wife of the emperor Henry IV. 
of Germany, became, in 1194, heiress of Sicily and Malta; she was 
the last of the Norman dynasty. The Grand Admiral of Sicily 


in 1223 was Henry, count of Malta. He had led 300 Maltese at 
the capture of two forts in Tripoli by the Genoese. In 1265 Pope 
Alexa^er IV, conferred the crown of Sicily on Qiarles of Anjou 
to the detriment of Manfred, from whom the French won the 
kingdom at the battle of Benevento. Under the will of Corradino, 
a representative of the blood of Roger the Norman, Peter of 
Aragon claimed the succession, and it came to him by the 
revolution known as “ the Sicilian Vespers,” when 28/300 French 
were exterminated in Sicily. Charles held Malta for two years 
longer, when the Aragonese fleet met the Frezwh off Malta, and 
finally crushed them in the Grand Harbour. In 1427 the Turks 
raided Malta and Gozo, they carried many of the inhabitants 
into ^tivity, hut gained no foothold. Tli« Maltese joined the 
Spaniards in a disastrous raid against Gerbi on the African coast 
in 1432. In 1492 the Aragonese expelled the Jews. Dissatis- 
faction arose under Aragonese rule from the periodical grants of 
Malta, as a marquisate or countship, to ^eat officers of state 
or illegitimate descendants of the sovereign. Escexnption was 
obtained from these incidences of feudalism by large payments 
to the Crown in return for charters covenanting that Malta should 
for ever be administered under the royal exchequer without the 
intervention of intermediary feudal lords. This compact was 
twice broken, and in 1438 the Maltese paid King Alfonso 30,000 
florins for a confirmation of privileges, with a proviso that entitled 
them to resist by foorce of arms any intermediate lord that his 
successors might attempt to impose. Under the Aragonese, 
Malta, as regards local affairs, was administered by a Universitd or 
municipal commonwealth witii wide and indefinite powers, 
including the election of its officers, Capitan di Verga, Jurats, 
&c. llie minutes of the Consiglio Popolare ” of this penod are 
preserved, showing it hud no legislative power; this was vested 
in the king, and was exercised despotically in the interests of the 
Crown. The knights of St John having been driven from Rhodes 
by the Turks, obtained the grant of Malta, Gozo and Tripoli 
in 1530 from the emperor Charles V., subject to a reversion in 
favour of the emperor’s successor in the kingdom of Aragon 
should the knights leave Malta, and to the aimual tribute of a 
falcon in acknowledgment that Malta was under the suzerainty 
of Spain. The Maltese, at first, challenged the grant as a breach 
of the charter of King Alfonso, but eventually wefcomed the 
knights. The Grand Master de I’lsle Adam, on entering the 
ancient capital of Notabile, swore for himself and his successors 
to maintain the rights and liberties of the Maltese. The Order of 
St John took up its abode on the promontory guarded by the 
castle of St Angelo on the southern shore of tlie Grand Harbour, 
and, in expectation of attacks from the Turks, commenced to 
fortify the neighbouring town called the I^orgo. The knights 
lived apart from the Maltese, and derived their principal revenues 
from estates of the Order in the richest countries of Europe. 
They accumulated wealth by war, or by privateering against &ie 
Turks and their allies. The African Arabs under Selim Pasha in 
1551 ravaged Gozo, after an unsuccessful attempt on Malta, 
repulsed by cavalry under Upton, an English knight. The 
Order of St John and the Christian Maltese now realized that 
an attempt to exterminate them would soon be made by 
Soliman II., and careful preparations were made to meet the 
attack. 

The great siege of Malta, which made the island and its knights 
famous, and checked the advance of Mahommedan power in 
southern and western Europe, began in May 1565. The fighting 
men of the defenders are variously recorded between 6joo and 
9121; the roll comprises one English knight, Oliver Starkey. 
The Mahommedan forces were estimated from 29,000 to 38,500. 
Jehan Parisot de la Valet te had participated in the defence of 
Rhodes, and in many naval engagements. He had been taken 
prisoner by Dragut, who made him row for a year as a galley 
slave till ransomed. This Grand Master had g;amed the con- 
fidence of PhiUp of Spain, the friendsiiip of the viceroy of Sidly, 
of the pope, a^ of the Genoese admiral, Doria. The Sultan 
placed his troops under the veteran Mustapha, and his gaUe3rs 
under his youthful relative Piali; he hesitated to make either 
supreme and ordered them to await the arrival of . Dragut with 
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his Algerian allies, before deciding on their final plans. Mean- 
while, against Mustapha’s better judgment, Piali induced the 
council of war to attack St Elmo, in order to open the way for 
his fleet to an anchorage, safe in all weathers, in Marsamuscetto 
harbour. This strategical blunder was turned to the best 
advantage by U Valette, who so prolonged the most heroic 
defence of St Elmo that the Turks lost 7000 killed and as many 
wounded before exterminating the 1200 defenders, who fell at 
their post. In the interval Dragut was mortally wounded, the 
attack on Nolabile was neglected, valuable time lost, and the 
main objective (the Borgo) and St Angelo left intact. The 
subsequent siege of St Angelo, and its supporting fortifications, 
was marked by the greatest bravery on both sides. The knights 
and their Maltese troops fought for death or victory, without 
asking or giving quarter. The Grand Master proved as wise a 
leader as he was brave. By September food and ammunition 
were getting scarce, a large relieving force was expei'ted from 
Sicily, and Piali became restive, on the approach of the cqumox, 
for the safety of his galleys. At last the viceroy of Sicily, who 
had the Spanish and allied fleets at his disposal, was spurred to 
action by his council. He timidly landed about 6000 or 8000 
troops at the north-west of Malta and withdrew. The Turks j 
began a hurried embarcation and allowed the Christians to join 
forces at Notabile; then, hearing less alarming particulars of the 
relieving force, Mustapha relanded his reluctant troops, faced his 
enemies”in the open, and was driven in confusion to his ships on 
the 8th of September. 

The Order thus reached the highest pinnacle of its fame, and 
new knights flocked to be enrolled therein from the flower of the 
nobility of Europe; La Valette refused a cardinal's hat, deter- 
mined not to impair his independence. He made his name 
immortal by founding on Mt Sceherras “ a city built by gentle- 
men for gentlemen ” and making Valletta a magnificent example 
of fortification, unrivalled in the world. 'I'hc pope and other 
sovereigns donated vast sums for this new bulwark of Chris- 
tianity, but, as its ramparts grew in strength, the knights were 
slow to seek the enemy in his own waters, and became false to 
their traditional strategy as a naval power. Nevertheless, they 
harassed Turkish commerce and made booty m minor engage- 
ments throughout the 16th and iSth centuries, and they look 
part as an allied Christian power in the great victory of Upanto. 
With the growth of wealth and security the martial spirit of the 
Order began to wane, and so also did its friendly relations with 
the Maltese. The field for recruiting its members, as well as its 
landed estates, became restricted by the Reformation in England 
and Germany, and the French knights gradually gained a pre- 
ponderance which upset the international equilibrium of the 
Order. The election of elderly Grand Masters became prevalent, 
the turmoil and chances of frequent elections being acceptable 
to younger members. The civil government became neglected 
and disorganized, licentiousness increased, and riots began to 
b? threatening. Expenditure on costly buildings was iilmo.st | 
ceaseless, and kept the people alive. In 1614 the Vi^acourt j 
aqueduct was constructed. The Jesuits established a university, 
but they were expelled and their property confiscated in 1768. 
British ships of war visited Malta in 1675, and in 1688 a fleet 
under the duke of Grafton came to Valletta. 'Fhc fortifications 
x>f the “ Three C'ities ” were greatly strengthened under the Grand 
Master Cotoner. 

In 1722 the Turkish prisoners and slaves, then very numerous, 
formed a conspirac)^ to rise and seize the island. Premature dis- 
covery was followed by prompt suppression. Castle St Angelo 
and the fort of St James were, in 1775, surprised by rebels, 
clamouring against bad government ; this rising is known as the 
Rebellion of the Priests, from its leader, Mannarino. The last 
but one of the Grand Masters who reigned in Malta, de Rohan, 
restored good government, abated abuses and promulgated a code 
of laws; but the ascendancy acquired by the Inquisition over the 
Order, the confiscation of the prijferty of the knights in France 
on the outbreak of the Revolution, and the intrigues of the 
French made the task of regenerating the Order evidently hope- 
less in Uxe changed conditions of Christendom. On the death of 


Rohan the French knights disagreed as to the selection of his 
successor, and a minority were able to elect, in 1797, a 
German of weak character, Ferdinand Hompesch, as the last 
Grand Master to rule in Malta. Bonaparte had arranged to 
obtain Malta by treachery, and he took possession without 
resistance in June 1798; after a stay of six days he proceeded 
with the bulk of his forces to Egypt, leaving General Vaubois 
with 6000 troops to hold Valletta. The exiled knights made an 
attempt to reconstruct themselves under the emperor Paul of 
Russia, but finally the Catholic parent stem of the Order settled 
in Rome and continues there under papal auspices. It still 
comprises members who take vows of celibacy and prove the 
requisite number of quarterings. 

Towards the close of the rule of the knights in Malta feudal 
institutions had been shaken to their foundations, but the 
transition to republican rule was too sudden and extreme for 
the people to accept it. The French plundered the churches, 
aholisheil monks, nuns and nobles, and set up forthwith the 
ways and doings of the French Revolution. Among other 
laws Bonaparte enacted that French should at once be the 
official language, that 30 young men should every year be sent 
to France for their education; that all foreign monks be ex- 
pelled, that no new priests be ordained before employment 
could be found for those existing; that ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
should cease; that neither the bishop nor the priests could 
charge fees for sacramental ministrations, fee. Stoppage of 
trade, absence of work (in a population of which more than 
half had been living on foreign revenues of the knights), and 
famine, followed the defeat of Bonaparte at the Nile, and 
the failure of his plans to make Malta a centre of French 
trade. An attempt to seize church valuables at Notabile was 
forcibly resisted by the Maltese, and general discontent broke out 
into open rebellion on the 2nd of Septemte 1798. The French 
soon discovered to their dismay that, from behind the rubble 
walls of every field, the agile Maltese were unassailable. The 
prospect of an English blockade of Malta encouraged the revol^ 
of which Canon Caruana became the leader. Nelson was appealed 
to, and with the aid of Portuguese allies he established a blockade 
and deputed Captain Bail, R.N. (afterwards the first governor), 
to assume, on the plh of February 1799, the provisional adminis- 
tration of Malta and to superintend operations on land. Nel.son 
recognized the movement in Malta as a successful revolution 
against the French, and upheld the contention that the king of 
Sicily (as successor to Charles V . in that part of the former king- 
dom of Aragon) was the legitimate sovereign of Malta. British 
troops were landed to assist in the siege; few lives were lost m 
actual combat, nevertheless famine and sickness killed thousands 
of the inhabitants, and finally forced the French to surrender to 
the allies. Canon Caruana and other leaders of the Maltese 
aspired to obtain for Malta the freedom of the Roman Catholic 
religion guaranteed by England in (.anada and other depen- 
dencies, and promoted a petition in order that Malta should come 
under the strong power of England rather than revert to the 
kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

The Treaty of Amiens(i8o2) providedfor the restoration of the 
island to the Order of St John ; against this the Maltese strongly 
protested, realizing that it would be followed by the rc-establish- 
ment of French influence. The English flag was flown side by 
side with the Neapolitan, and England actually renewed wa,r 
with France sooner than give up Malta. The Treaty of Pans 
(1814), with the acclamations of the Maltese, confirmed Great 
Britain in the aggregation of Malta to the empire. 

A period elapsed before the government of MalU again became 
self-supporting, during which over £600,000 was contributed by 
the British exchequer in aid of revenue, and for the importation 
of food-stuffs. The restoration of Church property, the re-estal> 
lishment of law and administration on lines to which the people 
were accustomed before the French invasion, and the claiming 
for the Crown of the vast landed property of the knights, were 
the first cares of British civil rule. As successor to the Order , the 
Crown claimed and eventually established (by the negotiations 
I in Rome of Sir Frederick Hankey, Sir Gerald Strickland and 
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Sir Lintom Simmons) with regard to the presentation of the 
bishopric (worth about £4000 a year) the right to veto the ap- 
pointment of distasteful candidates. This right was exercised to 
secure the nomination of Canon Caruana and later of Monsignor 
Pace. When the pledge, given by the Treaty of Amiens, to restore 
the Order of St John with a national Maltese langue,’’ could not 
be fulfilled, poiiticalleaders began demanding insU^ the re-estab- 
lishment of the “ Consiglio Popolare ’’ of Norman times (without 
reflecting that it never had legislative power); but b^ degrees 
popular aspirations developed in favour of a free constitution on 
English lines. The British authorities steadily maintained that, 
at least until the mass of the people became educated, representa- 
tive institutions would merely screen irresponsible ohgarchies. 
After the Treaty of Paris stability of government developed, 
and many important reforms were introduced under the strong 
government of the masterful Sir Thomas Maitland; he acted 
promptly, without seeking popularity or fearing the reverse, and 
he ultimately gamed more real respect than any other governor, 
not excepting the marquess of Hastings, who was a briUiant and 
sympathetic administrator. Trial by jury for criminal cases 
was established in 1829. A council of government, of which the 
members were nominated, was constituted by letters patent in 
1835, but this measure, only increased the agitation for a repre- 
sentative legislature. Freedom of the press and many salutary 
innovations were brought about on a report of John Austin and 
G. C. Lewis, royal commissioners, appointed in 1836. The 
basis of taxation was widened, sinecures abolished, schools 
opened in the country districts, legal procedure simplified, and 
Police established on an English footing. Queen Adelaide 
visited Malta in 1838 and founded the Anglican collegiate church 
of St Paul. Sir F. Hankey as chief secretary was for many 
years the piincipal official of the civil administration. In 1847 
Mr R. Moore OTerrall was appointed civil governor. In June 
1849 the constitution of the council was altered to comprise 
ten nominated and eight elected members. 

The revolutions in Italy caused about this time many, in- 
cluding Crispi and some of the most intellectual Italians, to take 
refuge in Malta. These foreigners introduced new life into politics 
and the press, and made it fashionable for educated Maltese to 
delude themselves with the idea that the Maltese were Italians, 
beaiusc a few of them could speak the language of the peninsula. 
A clerical reaction followed against new progressive ideas 
and English methods of development. After much unreasoning 
vituperation the Irish Catholic civil governor, who had arrived 
amidst the acclamations of all. left his post in disgust. His 
successor as civil governor was Sir W. Heid, who had formerly 
held military command. His determined attempts to promote 
education met with intense opposition and little success. At 
this period the Crimean War brought great wealth and com- 
mercial prosperity to Malta. Under Sir G. Le Marchant, in 
1858, the nominal rule of military governors was re-established, 
but the civil administration was largely confided to Sir Victor 
Houlton as chief secretar)^, whilst the real power began to be 
concentrated in the hands of Sir A. Dingli, the Crown advocate, 
who was the interpreter of the law, and largely its maker, as well 
as the principal depository of local knowledge, able to prevent the 
preferment of rivals, and to countenance the barrier which 
difference of language created between governors and governed. 
The civil service gravitated into the hands of a clique. At this 
period much money was spent on the Marsa extension of the 
Grand Harbour, but the rapid increase in the size of steamships 
made the scheme inadequate, and limited its value prematurely. 
The military defences were entirely remodelled under Sir 6. 
Le Marchant, and considerable municipal improvements and 
embellishments were completed. But this governor was ob- 
structed and misrepresent^ by local politicians as vehemently 
as his predecessors and his successors. Ministers at home have 
often appeared to be inclined to the policy of pleasing by avoid- 
ing the reforming of what might be left as it was found. Sir A. 
Dingli adapted a considerable portion of the Napoleonic Code in a 
series of Ordinances, but stopped short at points likely to 
nause agitation. Sir P. Julyan was appointed royal ccanmis- 


sioner on the dvil establishments, and Sir P. Keenan on 
education; their work revived the reform movement in 1881. 
Mr Savona led an amtation for a more sincere ^rstem of education 
on English lines. Fierce opposition ensued, and the fori passu 
compromise was adopted to which refer^ce is made in the 
section on Education above; Mr Savona was an able oigani^ser, 
and began the real emancipation of the Maltese masses from 
educational ignorance; but he succumbed to agitation before 
accomplishing substantial results. 

An executive council was established in 1881, and the franchise 
was extended in 1883. A quarter of a century of Sif Victor 
Houlton’s policy of laissea fairt was changed in 1885 by the 
appointment of Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson as chief secretary. 
An attempt was made to utilize fully the abilities of this eminent 
administrator by creatmg him civil heutenant-govemor, in whom 
to concentrate both the real and the nommal power of detailed 
administration; but the military authorities objected to his 
corresponding directly with the Colonial Office; and a political 
deadlock began to develop. Sir A. Dingli was transfer!^ from 
an administrative office to that of chief justice. With the con- 
tinuance of military power over details, the public could not 
understand where responsibility really rest^. The elected 
members under the leadership of Dr Mizzi clamoured for more 
power, opposed reforms and protested against the carrying of 
government measures by the casting vote of a military governor 
as president of the council. To force a crisis, abstention of 
elected members from the council was resorted to, together with 
the election of notoriously unfit candidates. Under these circum- 
stances a constitution of a more severe type was recommended 
by those responsible for the government of Malta and was about 
to be adopted, as the only alternative to a deadlock, by the 
imperial authorities. 

A regulation excluding Maltese from the navy (because of their 
speaking on board a lan^age that their officers did not under- 
stand) provoked from Trinity College, Cambrige, the Strickland 
correspondence in The Times on the constitutional rights of the 
Maltese, and a leading article induced , the Colonial Office to try 
an experiment known as the Strickland-Mizzi Constitution of 
1887. This constitution (abolished in 1903) ended a period of 
government by presidentiflil casting votes and official ascendancy. 
For the first time the elected members were placed in a majority ,; 
they were given three seats in the executive council; in local 
questions the government had to make every effort to carry the 
majority by persuasion. When persuasion failed and imperial 
interests, or the rights of unrepresented minorities, were involved 
the power of the Crown to legislate by order in council could be 
(and was) freely used. This system had the merit of counter- 
acting any abuse of power by the bureaucracy. It brought to 
bear on officials effective criticism, which made them alert and 
hard-working. Governor Simmons eventually pve his support 
to the new constitution, which was received with acclamation. 
Strickland, who had been elected while an undergraduate on the 
cry of equality of rights for Maltese and English, and Mizzi, the 
le^er of the anti-English agitation, were, as soon as elected, 
given seats in the executive council to co-operate with the govern- 
ment; but their aims were irreconcilable. Mizzi wanted to 
undo the educational reforms of Mr Savona, to ensure the pre- 
dominance of the Italian language, and to work the council as a 
caucus. Strickland desired to replace bureaucratic government 
by a system more in touch with the independent gentlemen of the 
country, and to introduce English ideas and precedents. Friction 
soon arose. Mizzi cared little for a constitution that did not nud&e 
him complete master of the situation, and resigned his post in the 
government. 

Sir Walter Hely-Hutchinson left Malta in March 1889, and was 
succeeded by Sir Gerald Strickland (Count Della Catena),, who 
lost no time in pushing, and carrying with a rapidity that was 
considered hasty, refcffms that had been retarded for years, lie 
majorities behind the government began to dwindle and agita- 
tion to grow. Meanwhile the Royal Malta Militia was estab- 
lished as a link between the Maltese and the garrison. The police 
were reorganized with proper pay, crixpioal laws wem rigorously 
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eaforoed* A naval officer was placed over the police to diminish 
difficulties with the naval authorities and sailors. A marine 
force was raised to stop smuggling; and the subtraction of coal 
during coaling operations was st^ed by drastic legislation. 
The civil service was reorgiinized so as to reward merit and work 
by promotion. Tenders were strictly enforced in letting govern- 
ment property and ('ontracts; a largely increased revenue was 
applied on water supply^ drainage and other works. Lepers 
were segregated by law. 

The Malta marriage question evoked widespread agitation; 
Sir A. Dingli had refrained from making any provision in his 
code as to marrying. The Maltese relied on the Roman Canon 
Law, the English on the common Jaw of Enghind, Scots or 
Irish had nothing but the English law to fall back upon. Maltese 
authorities were ignorant of the disabilities of British Noncon- 
formists at common law, and they had not perceived that persons 
with a British domicile could not evade their own laws by marry- 
ing in Malta^ that an English girl up lo the age of 21 required 
the father’s or guardian’s consent from which a Maltese was 
legally exempt at rH. Sir G. Strickland preferred legislation to 
the covering up of difficulties by governors’ licences and appeals . 
to incongruous precedents. Sir Lintom Simmons was appointed 
envoy to the Holy See, to ascertain how far legislation might be 
pushed in the direction of civil marriage without justifying 
clerical agitation and obstruction in the council. He succeeded 
in coming to an agreement with Rome. Nevertheless Sir A. 
Dingli and ecclesiastics of all denominations, for conflicting 
reasons, swelled the opposition against the liberal concessions 
obtained from Leo Xlll. The legal necessity for legislation in 
accordance with the agreement was, nevertheless, on a special 
rtference, submitted to the privy council, whose decision affirmed 
the advisability of legislation and the need for validating retro- 
spectively marriages not supported by either Maltese or English 
common law. Agitation in the imperial parliament stopped 
government action, but the publicity of the finding of the privy 
council warned all concerned against the risk of neglecting the 
common law of the empire whenever they were not prepared to 
follow the lex lad eoniructus. 

Since the British occupation it was disputed whether the 
military adthorities had the right to alienate for the benefit of the 
imperial exchequer fortress sites no longer required for defence. 
Thfe reversion of such property was claimed for the local civil 
govemment, and the principles governing these rights were ulti- 
mately laid down by an order in council, which also determined 
mrilite^ rights to rcetrict buildings within the range of forts. 
The co-operation of naval and military authorities was obtained 
for the construction, at imperial expense, of the breakwater 
designed to save Malta from being abandoned by long and deep 
draft modem vessels. British-born subjects were given the | 
right to be tried in English, The new sysffccm of education 
(already described) was set up, and many new schools were built 
with fimds provided by order in council against the wishes of the 
elected majority. 

An order in council (ifigg) making English the language of the 
OOWts after fifteen years (by which the Maltese would have 
obtained the right to be tried in English) was promulgated at a 
time nlhen the system of taxation was also being revised ; hence- 
forth agitation in favour of Italian and against taxation attained 
proportions unpleasant for those who preferred popularity to 
reform and progress. The elected members demanded the 
tocaII of Sir G. S^trickland on his refusing to change his policy. 
The military governor gave way, as regards making English tht 
language of the cUUrts on a fixed date, but educational reforms 
and the imposition of new taxes (those in Malta being 27s. fid. per 
head, against in England) were enacted by an order in council 
notwithstanding the agitation. Mr Mereweather was appointed 
chief secretary 'and civil lieutenant-governor in 1902, and Sir 
Gerald Strickland became governor and commander^m-chief of 
tlis Loeward Mands. Govemof^feir F. Grenfe*!! was created a 
peer. Strenuous efforts were made to placate the Italian party 
«n the ^miiristration of the educational reforms; but, as these 
were not repeffled/eledtod memberB reh»ed supply, and kept away 


firom the council. Persistence in this course led to the repeal 
by letters-patent of 1903 of the Stricklond-Mizzi Constitution of 
1887. In place of occasional orders in council for important 
matters in urgent cases, bureaucratic government with an offidal 
majority was again, witlx its drawbacks, fully re-established for all 
loc^ affairs great and small. The representatives of the people 
were repeat^ly re-elected, only to resign again and agum as a 
protest against a restricted constitution. 

Authoritibs. — Kmrkk'^ Phoenicia (1855) ; A. A. Caruana’s Reports 
on Phoenician and Roman Antiquities in Malta (i68s and 1882]; 
Albert Mayr, Die Inset Malta im AUertum (1909); James Smitn, 
Voyage and Shipureck oj St Paul (1866); R, I'irro, Sicilia sacra] 
T. Fazelio, Stona di Sicilia (1833); C. de Bazincourt, Histoire de la 
Sidle (2846); G. F. Abela, illustrata (1772); J. Quintin, 

Insulae Meliiae descriptio (153O) ; G. W. von Streitbufg, Reyse nach 
der luselmaUa (XO32); R. Gregoria, Considerazioni sopra la storia 
di Sicilia (1839)* F. A. C. Davalos, Tableau historique de Malte 
(t8o2); Honel, Voyage pittoresaue (vol. iv., 1787); G. P. Badger, 
Description Malta and Goto (1858); G. N. Gtxidwin, Guide to and 
Natural History of Maltese islands (1800); Whitworth Porter, 
History of Knights of Malta (1858); A. Bigelow, Travels in Malta 
and Sicily (1831) ; M. Mi^ge, Histoire dc Malte (1840) ; Parliamcntai^ 
Papers, reports by Mr Rownell on Taxation and Expenditure in 
Malta (1878), by Sir F. Julyan on Civil Establishments (1880), and 
Mr Keenan on the Educational System (1880) (the last two deal 
with the language question) ; F. Vella, Maltese Grammar for the Use 
of the English (1831); Malta Penny Magazine (1839-1841); 1 . T. 
Mifsud, Biblioteca Maltese (1764); C. M. ae Piro, Sguarci di sioria\ 
Michele Acciardi, Mustafa bascia di Rodi schiavo in Malta (17^1); 
A. F. Freiherr, Reise nach Malta in (Vienna, 1837); B. Nidcr- 
stedl, Malta vetus et nova, 16O0; F. Panzavecchia, Storia dell’ isola 
di Malta] N. W. Senior, Conversations on Egypt and Malta (1882); 
G. A. Vassallo, Storia di Malta (i8go) ; H Ffelsch, Reisebeschreibung 
(1858) ; A. Ma)^, Insel M. im AUertum (1909) ; A. Nieuterberg, Malta 
(1879); Terrinoni, La Presa di Malta (1800); Azzopardi, Presa di 
Malta (i8h4) ; Castagna, Storia di Media (1900) ; Hoisredon, Ransijat, 
Blocus et sUge de Malte (1802); Buchon. Nouvelles recherches histo- 
riques] C. Samminniateli, Zabarella, VAssedto di Malta del 
(1902); Professor G. B. Mifsud, Guida at corso di Procedura Pende 
Maltese (1907) ; P. de Bono Debono, Storia della legislazione tn 
Malta (1897); Monsignor A. Mifsud, L’ Origine della sovramtd della 
Grand Hrettaana su Malta (1907) ; A. A. Caruana, Frammenio critico 
della storia ai Malta (1899); Ancient Pagan Tombs and Christian 
Cemeteries in the Island of Malta, Explored and Surveyed from jSSf 
to iSq7] Strickland, Remarks and Correspondence on the Constit%rtion 
of Malta (1887); A. Mayr, Die vorgesckichtlichen Denkmdler von 
Malta (1901); A. £. Cai^ana, Sull’ origine della lingua Maltese 
{1890); J, C. Grech, Flora melitensis U853)‘ Furse, Medagliere 
Gerosolimilano' Pisani, Medagliere] Galizia, thurch of St John] 
J. Murray, “ The Maltese Islands, with special reference to their 
Geological Stricture," Scottish Geog. Mag. (vol. vi., 1890) ; J. W. 
Gregory, “ The Maltose Fossil Eemnoidea and their evidence on 
the correlation of the Maltese Rocks," Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
^ol. xxxvi.. 1892); J. H. Cook, The Har Dcdam Cavern, Malta, 
Evidences of Prehistoric Man in Malta] Collegamento geodetico delle 
isole maltesi con la Sicilia (1902) ; A. Zeri, I porti delle isole del gruppo 
di Malta (1906); G. F, Bonamico, Delle glossipietre di Malta (x688). 

Brydone, Teonge, John Dryden jun,, W. Tallack, Rev, H. 
Seddall, Boisgolin, Rev. W. K. Bedford, W. H. Bartlett, St Priest, 
Msgr. Bres, M. G, Borch, Oliver Drapper, John Davy, G. M. Letard, 
Taafe, Busuttil, T. MacGill, J. Quintana, have also written on 
Malta. For natural science gee the works of Dr A, L. Adams, 
Professor E. Forbes, Captain Spratt, I^r G. Gulia, G. A. Wright, 
and Wood's Tourist Flora. 

For the language question, see Mr Chamberlain's speech in the 
House of Commons, on the 28th of January 190a. Also pariiamentary 
papers for Grievances of the Maltese Nobility, and Constitutional 
Changes. 

MALTA (ryr Mediterranean) FEVER, a disease long prevalent 
at Malta and formerly at Gibraltar, as well as other Mediterra- 
nean centres, characterized by prolonged high temperature, with 
anaemia, pain and swelling in the joints, and neuntis, lasting on 
an average four months but extending even to two or three years. 
Its pathology was long obscure, but owing to conclusive research 
on the part of Colonel (afterwards Sir) David Bruce, to which 
contributions were made by various officers of the R.A.M.C. and 
others, this problem has now been solved. A specific micro- 
oi:^ani3m, the Micrococcus melitensis, was discovered in 1^87, and 
it was traced to the milk of the Maltese goats. A commission 
was sent out to Malta in 1904 to investigate the question, and 
after three ^rs’ work its conclusions were embodied in ateport 
by Colonel Bruce in 1907. It was shown that the disappearance 
of the disease from Gibraltar Had synchronoaed with the 
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non-importation of goats from Malta 5 and prevetitive measures 
adopted in Malta m, 1906^ by banishing goats’ milk from the 
military and navai dietary^ put a stop to the occurrence of 
cases. In the treatment of Malta fever a vacdne has been used 
with considerable success. 

MALT&BRUN, OOKRAD (i755-iS36)> Frendi geographer, 
was bom on the 12th of August 1755 at Thisted in Denmark, and 
died at Paris on the 14th of DeoemiMr 1826. His original name 
was Malte Conrad Bruun. While a student at Copenhagen he 
made himself famous partly by his verses, but more by the violence 
<ii his political pamphleteering; and at length, in 1800, the legal 
actions which the government authorities ^d from time to time 
instituted against him culminated in a sentence of banishment. 
The principles which he had advocated were those of theErendi 
Revolution, and after first seeking asylum in Sweden he found his 
way to Paris. There he locDked forward to a political career ; but, 
when Napoleon’s personal ambition began to unfold it8elf> Malte- 
Brun was bold enough to protest, and to turn elsewhere for em- 
ployment and advancement. He was associated with Edme 
Mentelle (173^^1815) in the compilation of the Gh^uphie mathe- 
maUque ... da totUes les parties du mande (Paris, 1803-1807, 
16 vols,), and he became recognized as one of the best geo- 
graphers of France. He is remembered, not only as the author of 
six volumes of the learned Pricis de la geographie universelle 
(Paris, i8i€^-i 829), continued by other hands after his death, but 
also as the originator of the Annates des voyages (1808), and 
one of the founders of the Geographical Society of Paris. His 
second son, Victor Adolphe Malte-Brun (1816-1889), followed 
his father’s career of geographer, and was a voluminous author. 

MALTHUS, THOMAS ROBERT (1766-1834), English econo- 
mist, was bom in 1766 at the Rookery, near Guildford, Surrey, 
a small estate owned by his father, Daniel Malthus, a gentleman 
of good family and independent fortune, of considerable culture, 
the friend and correspondent of Rousseau and one of his exe- 
cutors. Young Malthus was never sent to a public school, but 
received his education from private tutors. In 1784 he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he was ninth wrangler, and became fellow 
of his college (Jesus) in 1797. The same year he received orders, 
and undertook the char^ of a small parish in Surrey. In the 
following year he published the first edition of his great work, 
An Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects the Future 
Improvement of Society, with Remarks on the Speculations of Mr 
Godwin, M. Condorcet, and other Writers, The work excited a 
good deal of surprise as well as attention; and with 'characteristic 
thoroughness and love of truth the author went abroad to collect 
materials for the verification and more exhaustive treatment of 
his views. As Britain was then at war with France, only the 
northern countries of Europe were quite open to his research at 
that time; but during the brief Peace of Amiens Malthus con- 
tinued his investigations in France and Switzerknd. The result of 
these labours appeared m the greatly enlarged and more mature 
edition of his work published in 1803. In 1805 Malthus married 
happily, and not long after was appointed professor of modem 
history and political economy in the East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. This post he retained till his death 
suddenly from heart disease on the 23rd of December 1834. 
Malthus was one of the most amiable, candid and cultured of 
men. In all his private relations he was not only without 
reproach, but distinguished for the beauty of his character. He 
bore popular abuse and misrepresentation without the slightest 
murmur or sourness of temper. The aim of his inquiries was 
to promote the happiness of mankind, which could be better 
accomplishefd by pointing out the real possibilities of prog^ 
than by indulgiag in vu^e dmams of perfectibility ap^ from 
the actuid facts ^ich condiition human life. 

on Popudation g»w out of some discussions 
Which he had with htt father rospeeting the perfectibility of 
society. His father shared the theories on that subject df Con- 
doroet and Godwin; and his son combated them on the ground 
that fhe resdiaation of a happy society wBl ahvays be hindm^ed 
by the mheries consequent on the tendency of {mpuhtion to 
korease faster than the meima of atrbsiaieaoe. His father was 
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struck by the weight and originality of his viows, asked him to 
put them in writing, and then recommended the publication Of 
the manuscript. It was in this way the Essay saw the light. 
Thus it will be seen that both historically and philosophk^ly 
the doctrine of Midthus was a corrective reaction agamst the 
supflfficial optimism diffused by the school of Rousseau. It was 
the spne optimism, with its teaty methods of regenerating soci^ 
and its fatal blindixess to the real condittons that oircUmacribe 
human life, that was responsible for the wild theories of the 
French Revolution and many of its consequent excesses. 

The project of a formal and detailed treatise <on populatkn 
was an afterthought of Malthus. The essay in which he had 
studied a hypothetic future led him to eNamihe the effects of 
the principle he had put forward on the past emd present state 
of society ; and he undertook an historical examinatien <Kf these 
effects, and sought to draw such inferences in relation to the 
actual state of things as experience seemed to warrant. In its 
original form he had spoken of too checks to population but those 
whidi came under the head either of vice or miseiy^ In the 
1803 edition he introduced the new clement of the preventive 
check supplied by what he calls moral restraint,” and is thus 
enabled to soften some of the harshest conclusions ” at which 
he had before arrived. The treatise passed through six editioBis 
in his lifetime, and in all of them he introduced various additions 
and corrections. That of 1816 is the last he revised, and supplies 
the final text from which it has since been reprinted. 

Notwithstanding the great development which he gave to his 
work and the almost unprecedented amount of discussion to 
which it gave rise, it remains a matter of some difficulty to dis- 
cover what solid contribution he has made to our knowledge, 
nor is it easy to ascertain precisely what practical precepts, not 
already familiar, he founded on his theoretic principles. This 
twofold vagueness is well brought out in his celebrated corre- 
spondence with Nassau Senior, in the course of Which it seems 
to be made apparent that his doctrine is new not so much in 
its essence as in the phraseology in Whioh it is oouehed. He 
himself tells us that when, after the publication of the original 
essay, the main argument of which he had deduced from David 
Hume, Robert Wallace, Adam Smith and RiOhatd Price, he 
began to inquire more closely into the subject^ be found that 
” much more had been done ” upon it ” than he had beeh aware 
of.” It had been treated in such a maaner by sbme of the 
French economists, occasionally by Montesquieu, and, among 
English writers, by Dr Franklin, Sir James Steuart, Arthur 
Youi^ and Rev. J. Townsend, as to create a natural surprise 
toat it had not excited more of the public /attention.” Much, 
however,” he thought, “ remained yet xo be dolie. The com- 
parison between the increase of population ahd food hod not, 
perhaps, been stated with sufficient force and precision,” and 
” few inquiries had been made into the various modes whioh 
the level ” between population and the means of subsistence ” is 
effected.” The first desideratum here mdntioued— *the want, 
namely, of an accurate statement of the rriation between the 
increase of population and food — ^Malthus doubtless supposed 
to have been supplied by the celebrated proposition thrit pecu- 
lation increases m a geometrical, food in an arithmetical ratio.” 
This propositiimi, however, has been conclusively shown to be 
erroneous, there being no such difference of law between the 
increase iff man and that of the organic beings which form his 
food. When the formula cited is not used, other somewhaU: 
nebulous expressions are sometimes em(^yed, os, for example, 
that “ population has a tendency to increase faster than food,” 
a sentence in which both are treated Os if they were spontaneous 
growths, and which, on account of the ambiguity trf the word 
” tendency,” is admittedly consistent with the fact asserted by 
Smk>r, that food tends to increase faster thkn population^ It 
must always have been pecfeotly well known ehat popuktioii 
will probably (tibough not neoessarHy) iutstma with evety 
augmentation of (he supply of Subsi6tcaiQe> [And nty, lin some 
instances, inconveniently press upon,. 01; even for a certain time 
exceed, the nuipber properly corresponding to that nipply. 
Nor could it ever have be^ doubted th^ wiur»^(hiie^ 
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the last two often the consequences of vice — are causes which 
keep population down. In fact, the way in which abundance, 
increase of numbers, want, increase of deaths, succeed each other 
in the natural economy, when reason does not intervene, had 
been fully explained by Joseph Townsend in his Dissertation on 
the Poor Laws which was known to Malthus. Again, it is 

surely plain enough that the apprehension by individuals of the 
evils of poverty, or a sense of duty to their possible offspring, 
may retard the increase of population, and has in ail civilized 
communities operated to a certain extent in that way. It is 
only when such obvious truths are clothed in the technical 
terminology of “ positive and “ preventive checks ” that they 
appear novel and profound ; and yet they appear to contain 
the whole message of Malthus to mankind. The laborious 
apparatus of historical and statistical facts respecting the several 
countries of the globe, adduced in the altered form of the essay, 
though it contains a good deal that is curious and interesting, 
establishes no general result which was not previously well known. 

It would seem, then, that what has been ambitiously called 
Malthus 's theory of population, instead of being a great discovery, 
as some have represented it, or a poisonous novelty, as others 
have considered it, is no more than a formal enunciation of 
obvious, though sometimes neglected, facts. The pretentious 
language often applied to it by economists is objectionable, as 
being apt to make us forget that the whole subject with which 
it deals is as yet very imperfectly understood — the causes which 
modify the force of the sexual instinct, and those which lead to 
variations in fecundity, still awaiting a complete inve.stigation. 

It is the law of diminishing returns from land, involving as it 
does— though only hypothetically — the prospect of a continu- 
ously increasing difficulty in obtaining the necessary sustenance 
for all the members of a society, that gives the principal impor- 
tance to population as an economic factor. It is, in fact, the 
confluence of the Malthusian ideas with the theories of Ricardo, 
especially with the corollaries which the latter deduced from the 
doctrine of rent (though these were not accepted by Malthus), 
that has led to the introduction of population as an element in 
the discussion of so many economic questions in modem times. 

Malthus had undoubtedly the great merit of having called 
public attention in a striking and impressive way to a subject 
which had neither theoretically nor practically been sufficiently 
considered. But he and his followers appear to have greatly 
exaggerated both the magnitude and the urgency of the 
dangers to which they pointed.^ In their conceptions a single 
social imperfection assumed such portentous dimensions that 
it seemed to overcloud the whole heaven and threaten the world 
with ruin. This doubtless arose from his having at first omitted 
altogether from his view of the question the great counteracting 
agency of moral restraint. Because a force exists, capable, if 
unchecked, of producing certain results, it does not follow that 
those results are imminent or even possible in the sphere of 
experience. A body thrown from the hand would, under the 
single impulse of projection, move for ever in a straight line; but 
it would not be reasonable to take special action for the preven- 
tion of this result, ignoring the fact that it will be sufficiently 
counteracted by the other forces which will come into play. And 
such other forces exist in the case we are considering. If the 
inherent energy of the principle of population (supposed every- 
where the same) is measured by the rate at which numbers in- 
crease under the most favourable circumstances, surely the force 
of less favourable circumstances, acting through prudential or 
altruistic motives, is measured by the great dSerence between 
this maximum rate and those which are observed to prevail in 
most European countries. Under a rational system of institu- 
tions, the adaptation of numbers to the means available for their 
suppOTt is effected by the felt or anticipated pressure of circum- 
stances and the fear of social degradation, within a tolerable 
degree of approximation to what is desirable. To bring the 
result nearer to the just standaitf^a higher measure of popul^ 

^ MalfhjilS himself said, “ It is probable that, having found the 
bow bent too much one way, I was induced to bend it too much 
the other in older to make it straight.*' 


enlightenment and more serious habits of moral reflection ought 
indeed to be encouraged. But it is the duty of the individual 
to his possible offspring, and not any vague notions as to the 
pressure of the national population on subsistence, that will be 
adequate to influence conduct. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the favour which was at once 
accorded to the views of Malthus in certain circles was due in 
part to an impression, very welcome to the higher ranks of society, 
that they tended to relieve the rich and powerful of responsibility 
for the condition of the working classes, by showing that the 
latter had chiefly themselves to blame, and not either the negli- 
gence of their superiors or the institutions of the country. The 
application of his doctrines, too, made by some of his successors 
had the effect of discouraging all active effort for social improve- 
ment. Thus Chalmers “ reviews seriatim and gravely sets aside 
all the schemes usually proposed for the amelioration of the 
economic condition of the people ” on the ground that an increase 
of comfort will lead to an increase of numbers, and so the last 
state of things will be worse than the first. 

Malthus has in more modem times derived a certain degree of 
reflected lustre from the rise and wide acceptance of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis. Its author himself, in tracing its filiation, 

I points to the phrase “ struggle for existence ” used by Malthus 
in relation to the social competition. Darwin believed that man 
advanced to his present high condition through such a struggle, 
consequent on his rapid multiplication. He regarded, it is true, 
the agency of this cause for the improvement of the rare as 
largely superseded by moral influences in the more advanced 
social .stages. Yet he considered it, even in these stages, of so 
much importance towards that end that, notwithstanding the 
individual suffering arising from the struggle for life, he depre- 
cated any great reduction in the natural, by wliich he seems 
to mean the ordinary, rate of increase. 

Besides his great work, Malthus wrote Observations on the Effect 
of the Corn Laws', An Inquiry into the Nature and Progress of Pent; 
Principles of Political Economy ; and Definitions in Political Economy, 
His views on rent were of real importance. 

For his life see Memoir by his friend Dr Otter, bishop of Chichester 
(prefixed to 2nd cd., 1B56, of the Principles of Political Economy), 
and Malthus and his Work, by j. Bonar (London, 1885). Practically 
every treatise on economics deals with Maltiius and his essay, but 
the following special works may be referred to : Soetbeer, Die 
Stellung der Soziahsten sur Malthusschen Bevolkerungslehre (Berlin, 
1886); G. de Molinari, Malthus , essai sur le principe de population 
(Pans, 1889); -Cossa, II Principio di popolazione di T. R, Malthus 
(Milan, 1895); and Ricardo, Letters to Malthus, cd. J. Bonar (1887). 

HALTON, a market town in the Thirsk and Malton parlia- 
mentary division of Yorkshire, England, 21 m. N.E. of York by a 
branch of the North Eastern railway. The town comprises Old 
Malton and New Malton in the North Riding, and Norton on the 
opposite side of the river Derwent, in the East Riding. Pop. of 
urban district of Malton (1901), 4758 ; of urban district of Norton, 
3842. The situation, on the wooded hills rising from the narrow 
valley, is very picturesque. The church of St Michael is a fine 
late Norman building with Perpendicular tower; the church of 
St Leonard, of mixed architecture, with square tower and spire, 
has three Norman arches and a Norman font. The church of 
St Mary at Old Malton was attached to a Gilbertine priory 
founded in 1150; it is transitional Norman and Early English, 
with later insertions. Remains of the priory are scanty, but 
include a crypt under a modem house. In the neighbourhood 
of Malton are the slight but beautiful fragments of Kirkham 
Abbey, an Early English Augustinian foundation of Walter 
TEspec (1131); and the fine mansion of Ostle Howard, a massive 
building by Yanbrugh, the seat of the earls of Carlisle, containing 
a noteworthy collection of pictures. Malton possesses a town 
hall, a com exchange, a museum, and a grammar-school founded 
in 1547. There are iron and brass foundries, agricultural imple- 
ment works, com mills, tanneries and breweries. In the 
neighbourhood are lime and whinstone quarries. 

Traces of a Romano-British village exist on the east side of the 
town, but there appears to be no history of Malton before the 
Norman Conquest. The greater part of Malton belonged to 
the Crown in 1086 and wea evidently retaiqed until Henry I. 
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gave the castle and its appurtenances to Eustace son of John, 
whose descendants took the name of Vescy, Eustace meditated 
the deliverance of Malton Castle to King David of Scotland in 
1138, but his plans were altered owing to the battle of the 
Standard. The “ burgh ” of Malton is mentioned in 1187, and 
in 1295 the town returned two members to parliament. It was 
not represented again, however, until 1640, when an act was 
passed to restore its ancient privileges. In 1867 the number 
of members was reduced to one, and in 1885 the town was dis- 
franchised. Until the T7th century the burgesses had all the 
privileges of a borough by prescriptive right, and were governed 
by two bailiffs and two under-bailiffs, but these liberties were 
taken from them in 1684 and have never been revived. From 
that time a bailiff and two constables were appointed at the 
court leet of the lord of the manor until a IocaI board was formed 
in 1854. In the 13th century Agnes de Vescy, then lady of the 
manor, held a market in Malton by prescription, and Camden 
writing about 1586 says that the lord of the manor then held two 
weekly markets, on Tuesday and Saturday, the last being the 
best cattle market in the county. The markets arc now held 
on Saturdays and alternate Tuesdays, and still belong to the lord 
of the manor. 

MALTZAN, HEINRICH VON, Baron zu Wartenburg xtnd 
Penzlin (1826-1874), German traveller, was bom on the 
6th of September 1826 near Dresden. He studied law at Heidel- 
berg, but on account of ill health spent much of his time from 
1850 in travel. Succeeding to his father’s property in 1852, 
he extended the range of his journeys to Morocco and other 
parts of Barbary, and before his return liome in 1854 had also 
visited Egypt, Palestine and other countries of the Levant. In 
1856-1857 he was again in Algeria ; in 1858 he reached the 
city of Morocco ; and in i860 he succeeded in performing 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, which he afterwards described in 
Meine Wallfahrt nach Mecca (Leipzig, 1865), hut had to flee 
for his life to Jidda without visiting Medina. He then visited 
Aden and Bombay, and after some two years of study in Europe 
again began to wander through the coasts and islands of the 
Mediterranean, repeatedly visiting Algeria. His first book of 
travel, Drei Jahre im Nordwesten von Afrika (Leipzig), appeared 
in 1863, and was followed by a variety of works and essays, 
popular and scientific. Maltzan’s last book, Reise nach Sud- 
arahien(Br\immck, 1873), is chiefly valuable as a digest of much 
information about little-known parts of south Arabia collected 
from natives during a residence at Aden in 1870-1871. .itoong 
his other services to science must be noticed his collection of 
I’unic inscriptions {Reise in Tunis und Tripolis, Leipzig, 1870), 
and the editing of Adolph von Wrede’s remarkable journey in 
Hadramut {Reise in Hadramaut, &c., Brunswick, 1870). After 
long suffering from neuralgia, Maltzan died by his own hand at 
Pisa on the 23rd of February 1874. 

MALQB, Etienne LOUIS (1775-1812), French physicist, was 
bom at Paris on the 23rd of June 1775. He entered the military 
engineering school at Mezi^res; hut, being regarded as a suspected 
person, he was dismissed without receiving a commission, and 
obliged to enter the army as a private soldier. Being employed 
upon the fortifications of Dunkirk, he attracted the notice of 
the director of the works, and was selected as a member of the 
Ecole polytechnique then^to be established under G. Monge. 
After three years at the Ecole he was admitted into the corps 
of engineers, and served in the army of the Sambre and Meuse j 
he was present at the passage of the Rhine in 1797, and at the 
affairs of Ukratz and Altenkirch. In 1798 he joined the Egyptian 
expedition and remained in the East till 1801. On his return 
he held official posts successively at Antwerp, Strassburg and 
Paris, and devoted himself to optical research. A paper published 
in 1809 (“ Sur une propri6t6 de la lumi^re r6fi6chie par les corps 
diaphanes ”) contained the discovery of the polarization of light 
by reflection, which is specially associated with ‘his name, and 
in the following year he won a prize from the Institute with his 
memoir, “ Th6orie de la double refraction de la lumiAre dans 
les substances cristallines.” He died of phthisis in Paris on the 
23rd of February 1812. 



Fig. I. — Floral Diagram of 
Hollyhock {Althaea fosfa). 


MALVACEAE, in botany, an order of Dicotyledons belonging 
to the series Columniferae, to which belong also the orders Tili- 
aceac (containing Tilia^ the lime-tree), Bomb^eae (containing 
Adansonia, the baobab), Sterculiac^ (containing Theobroma, 
cocoa, and Cola, cola-nut). It contains 39 genera with about 300 
species, and occurs in all regions except the coldest, the number 
of species increasing as we approach the tropics. It is repre- 
sented in Britain by three genera ; Medva, mallow ; Althaea, 
marsh-mallow ; and Lavatera, tree-mallow. The plants are herbs, 
as in the British mallows, or, in the warmer parts of the earth, 
shmbs or trees. The leaves are alternate and often j^mately 
lobed or divided; the stipules generally fall early. ,The leaves 
and young shoots often bear stellate hairs, and the tissues contain 
mucilage-sacs. The regular, hermaphrodite, often showy flowers 
are borne in the leaf-axils, soli- 
tary or in fascicles, or form more 
or less complicated cymo.se 
arrangements. An epicalyx (see 
Mallow, figs. 3, 4), formed by a 
whorl of three or more brac-teoles, 
is generally present just beneath 
the calyx; sometimes, as in 
Abutilon, it is absent. ^ The 

parts of the flowers arc typically a, Stamens. b, Bract, 
in fives (fig. i); the five sepals, g. Pistil of cj^ls. 
which haveavalvateaestivation, •- “ "*■ 

are succeeded by five often large petals. s. Sepals, 
showy petals which arc twisted ^ 

in the bud; they are free to the base, where they are att^hed 
to the staminal tube and fall with it when the flower withers. 
The very numerous stamens are regarded as arising from the 
branching of a whorl of five opposite the petals ; they are united 
into a tube at the base, and bear kidney-shaped one-celled 
anthers which open by a .slit across the top (fig. 2). The large 
spherical pollen-grains are cov- 
ered with spines. The carpels 
are one to numerous ; when five 
in number, as in Abutilon, they 
are opposite the petals, or, as in 
Hibiscus, opposite the sepals. 

In the British genera and many 
others they are numerous, j 
forming a whorl round the top 2’ 
of the axis in the centre of the 
flower, the united styles rising 
from the centre and bearing a 
corresponding number of stig- 
matic branches. In Malope the 
numerous carpels are arranged one above the other in ve^cal 
rows. One or more anatropous ovules arc attached to the inner 
angle of each carpel; they are generally ascending but sometimes 
pendulous or horizontal; the position may vary, as in Abutilon, 
in one and the same carpel. 

The flowers are proterandrous; when the flower opens the 
unripe stigmas are hidden in the staminal tube and the anthers 
occupy the centre of the flower ; as the anthers dehisce the fila- 
ments bend backwards and finally the ripe stipnas spread in the 
centre. Pollination is effected by insects which visit the flower 
for the honey, which is secreted m pits one between the base of 
each petal and is protected from rain by hairs on the lower 
margin of the petals. In small pale-flowered forms, like Matoa 
Totundifolia, which attract few insects, self-pollination has beai 
observed, the style-arms twisting to bring the stigmatic surfaces 
into contact with the anthers. 

Except in Malvaviscus which has a berry, the fruits are (ky. 
In Malva (see Mallow) and allied genera they form one-seed^ 
schizocarps separating from the persistent central column and 
from each other. In Hibiscus and Gossypium (cotton-plant, 
q,v.), the fruit is a capsule splitting loculicidally. Distribution 
of the seeds is sometimes aided by hooked outgrowths on tha 
wall of the schizocarp, or by a hairy covering on. the seed, m 
extreme case of which is the cotton-plant where the seed is buned 



Fig. 2. 

Anther. 

Pollen grain of Hollyhock 
^Ithaea rosea) enlarged. 
The pollen grain bears 
numerous spines ; the dark 
spots mdicate thin places 
in the extine 
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in a mass of long tangled hairs— the cotton. The embryo is 
generally large with much-folded cotyledons and a small amount 
of endosperm. 

The le^st genus, contains 150 species, which are 

widely distributed chiefly in the tropics; H. rosasitunsis is a wdl> 
known greenhouse plant Af?HMcfn (g.v.) contains 80 species, 
mainly tropical; Lavatera, with 20 species, is chiefly Mecliterrancan; 
Althaea has about 15 species in temperate and warm regions, A, 
rosBa being the hollyho^ (7.V.) : Malva has about 30 species in the 
Dorth’temperate aooe. Several genera are largely or exclusively 
American. 

MALVASIA (Gr. Mommasia, i.e. the ^'city of the single 
approach or entrance ** ; Ital. Napoli di Mdlxiosia; Turk. 
Menpsha or Beneshe), one of the principal fortresses and 001^ 
merevai centres of the Levant during the middle ages, still 
represented by a considerable mass of ruins and a town of about 
550 inhabitants. It stood on the east coast of the Korea, con- 
tiguous to the site of the ancient Epidaurus Limera, of which 
it took the place. So extensive was its trade in wine that the 
name of the place became familiar throughout Europe as the 
distinctive appellation of a special kind — Ital. Malvasia; 
Span. Malvagiu; Fr. Malvoisie\ Eng. Mdvesie or Malmsey 4- 
The wine was not of local growth, but came for the most part 
from Tenos and others of the Cyclades. 

As a fortress Malvasia played an important part in the struggles 
between Byzantium, Venice and Turkey. The Byzantine emperors 
exmsidered it one of their most valuable posts in tlic Morea, and 
rewarded its inhabitants for their fidelity by unusual privileges. 
Phrantzes (Lib. IV. caji. xvi.) tells how the emperor Maurice made 
the city (previously dependent in ecclesiastical matters on Corinth) a 
metropolis or archbishop's see, and how Alexius C-omnenus, and 
more especially Andronicus II. (Palaeodogus) , gave the Mouembasiotos 
freedom from all sorts of exactions throughout tlic empire. It was 
captured after a three years' siege by Guillaume de Villehardouin 
in 1248, but the citizens retained their liberties and privileges, and 
the town was restored to the Byzantine emperors in 1262. After 
many change.s, it placed itself under Venice from 1463 to 1540, 
when it was ceded to the Turks. In 1689 it was the only town of 
the Morca which held out against Morosini, and Coniaro his successor 
only succeeded in reducing it by famine. In 1715 it capitulated to 
the Turks, and on the failure of the insurrection of 1770 the leading 
families were scattered abroad. As the flrst fortress which fell into 
the bands of the Greeks in 1821, it became in tlie following year tlic 
seat of the first national assembly. 

Sec Curtius, PeluponnraoUf ii. 293 and 328; Castellan, Lettres 
sw la Movie (l8o8), for a plan; Valicro, Hist, della guerva di Candia 
(Venice, 1079), fcr det^s as to the fortress; W. Miller in Journal of 
ticllemic Studies (1907). 

MALVERN, an inland watering-place in the Bewdley parlia- 
mentary division of Worcestershire, England, 128 m. W.N.W, 
from London by the Great Western railway, served also by a 
branch of the Midland railway from Ashchurch on the Bristol- 
Birmingham line. Pop. of urban district (1901), 16,449. It is 
beautifully situated on the eastern slopes of the Malvern Hills, 
which rise abruptly ftom the flat valley of the Severn to a 
height of 1395 ft. in the Worcestershire Beacon. The district 
still bears the name of Malvern Chase, originally a Crown land 
and forest, though it was granted to the earldom of Gloucester 
Edward I. A dltdh along the summit of the hills determined 
the teicient boundary. Becoming a notorious haunt of criminals, 
the ttact was disafforested by Charles I., with the exception of 
. a pdi^tibn known as the King’s Chase, port: of which is included 
in thb present commoti^land formed under tiie Malvern Hills Act 
of 1884. 

Malverh in early times an important ecc!esiasti{»l settle- 
ment, but Ha tnodem fame rests on its fine Situation, pure 
air, and chalybeate knd bituminous springs. The open-air cure 
for consumptive ^tfeilts is here extensively practised. 

The name Malvern is collectively applied to a line Of small 
towns and villages, esittending along the foot of the hills for 5 m. 
•hie principal is GR£At M=Aj.vbrn, lying beneath the Worcester- 
shito Deacon. It has a joint station of the Great Westotn and 
Midland railways. Here was tlMfBenedictinc priory which arose 
in 16S3 Oilt of a hermitage ettdoWed by Edward the ConfeSsor. 
Ttb prioiy ohurch of SS. Mary arid Michael is a fine crUGiform 
Perpendicular' building, with an drriftte central tower, ettibbdying 
the toigkltd Mondan nave^ and containing much early glass and 


carved choir-stalls. The abb^ gate and ^ refectory also 
remain. There ore here several hydropathic establishments^ 
and beautiful pleasure gardens, Malvern College, founded in 
1862, is an important English public school. A museum is 
attached to it. Mineral waters are manufactured. At Malvern 
Wells, 2^ m. S., are the principal medicinal springs, also the 
celebrated Holy Well, the water of which is of perfect purity. 
There are extensive fishponds and hatcheries; and golt-linl^« 
The Great Western railway has a station, and the Midland one 
at Hanley Road. Little Malvern lies at the foot of the Here- 
fordshire Beacon, which is crowned by a British camp, li m. S« 
of Malvern Wells. There was a Benedictine prioiy here, of 
which traces remain in the church. Malvern Link, i m. N.E. 
of Great Malvern, of which it forms a suburb, has a station on 
the Great Western railway. WseT Malvern and North 
Malvern, named from their position relative to Great 
Malvern, ore pleasant residential quarters on the higher slopes 
of the lulls. 

MALWA» an historic province of India, which has given ito 
name to one qf the political agencies into which Central India 
is divided. Strictly, the name is confined to the hilly table-land, 
bounded S. by the Vindliyan range, which drains N. into the 
river Qiambal ; but it has been extended to include idle Nerbudda 
valley farther south. Its derivation is from the ancient tribe 
of Malavas, about whom very little is known, except that they 
founded the Vikrama Samvat, an era dating from 57 B.C., whicli 
is popularly associated with a mythical king Vikram^ity^ 
The earliest name of the tract seems to have been Avanti, from 
its capital the modem Ujjain, The position of tlie Malwa or 
Moholo mentioned by Hsuan Tsang (7th century) is plausibly 
assigned to Gujarat. The first records of a local dynasty are 
those of the l^aramaras, a famous Rajput clan, who ruled for about 
four centuries (800-1200), with their capital at Ujjain and after- 
wards at Dhar. The Mahommedans invaded Malwa in 1235; 
and in 1401 Dilawar Khan Ghori founded an independent king- 
dom, which lasted till 1531, The greatest ruler of this dynasty 
was Hoshang Shah (1405-1435), who made Mandu(^.w.) his capital 
and embellished it with magnificent buildings. In 1562 Malwa 
was annexed to the Mogul Empire by Akbar. On the break-up 
of lliat empire, Malwa was one of the first provinces to be con- 
quered by the Mahrattas. About 1743 the Mahratta peshwa 
obtained from Delhi the title of governor, and deputed his 
authority to^ three of his generals — Sindhia of Gwalior, Holkar 
of Indore, and the Ponwar of Dhar, who claims descent from the 
ancient Paramaras. At the end of the i8th century Malwa 
became a cockpit for fighting between the rival Mahratta powers, 
and the headquarters of the Pindaris or irregular plunderers. 
The Pindaris were extirpated by the campaign of Lord Hastings 
in 1817, and the country was reduced to order by the energetic 
rule of Sir John Malcolm. Malwa is traditionally the land of 
plenty, in which suflerers from famine in the neighbouring 
tracts always take refuge. But in 189^1900 it was itself visited 
by a severe drought, which seriously diminished the population, 
and has since been followed by plague. The most valuable 
product is opium. 

The Malwa kgency has an area of 8919 eq* m. with a popula- 
tion (1901) of 1,054,753. It comprises the states of Dev^ (Senior 
and junior branch), Jaora, Ratlam, Sitamau and Sailana, to- 
gether with a large portion of Gwalior, parts of Indore and Tonk, 
and about 35 petty estates and holditigs. The headquarters 
of the political agent are at Nimach. 

Malwa is alto the name of a large tract in the Punjab, south 
of the river Sutlej, which is one of the ^0 chid homes of the 
Sikhs, the other being known as Manjha. It includes the 
British districts of Ferozpore and Ludhiana, together with the 
native states of Patiala, Jind, Nabha and Maler Kotla. 

See T. Malcdm, CetOMl India (1823)'; C. E. Luard, Bibliowap^ of 
Central India (1908), aild The Paramars of Dhar entd Malwa (1908). 

MAMARONEOK, a township of Westchester county, New 
York, U.S.A*, on Long Island Sound, about 20 N.E, 
of New Yoik City and a short distance N.E* of New 
RocheUe. Pop. (1890), 2385; (1900), 3849^ (i 905 > census). 
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5655. Wamaronedc is served bjr tiie Now York, New I&.veii 
& Hartford railway. The township includes the village of 
Larchmont (pop. in 1905, 1760), incorporated in 1891, and part 
of the village of Mamaroneck (pop. in 1905, including the part 
in Rye township, 5090), incorporated in 1895. Larchmont is 
the headquarters cA the larchmont Yacht Club. The site of 
Mamaroneck township was bought in 1660 from the Indians by 
John Richbell an Englishman, who obtained an English patent 
to the tract in 1668. The first settlement was made by relatives 
of his on the site of Mamaroneck village in 1676, and the township 
was erected in 1788. On the 28th of August 1776, near Maraaro- 
neck, a force of American militiamen under Captain John Flood 
attacked a body of Loyalist recruits under William Lounsbury, 
killing the latter and taking seveial prisoners. Soon afterwards 
Mamaroneck was occupied by the Queen’s Rangers under 
Colonel Robert Rogers. On the night of the 21st of October 
an attempt of a force of Americans under Colonel John Haslet 
to surprise the Rangers failed, and the Americans, after a hand- 
to-hand fight, withdrew with 36 prisoners. Mamaroneck was 
the home of John I'eter DeLanccy (1753-1828), a Loyalist 
soldier in the War of Independence, and was the birthplace of 
his son William Heathcote Del^cey (1797-1865), a well-lmown 
Protestant Episcopal clergyman, provost of the University of 
PennsyWania in 1827-1832 and lushop of western New York 
from 1 839 until his death. ] ames Fenimore Cooper, the novelist, 
married (1811) a daughter of John Peter DeLancey; lived in 
Mamaroneck for several years, and here wrote his first novel, 
Precaution, and planned The Spy, 

MAMELl, GOFFREDO (1827-1849), Italian poet and patriot, 
was bom at Genoa of a noble Sardinian family. He received a 
sound classical education at the Scolopi College, and later studied 
law and philosophy at the university of Genoa. When nineteen 
years old he corresponded with Mazzini, to whom he became 
whole-heartedly devoted ; among other patriotic poems he wrote 
a hymn to the Bandiera brothers, and in the autumn of 1847 
a song called “ Fratelli d’ Italia,” which as Carducci wrote, 
'' resounded through every district and on every battle-field of 
the peninsula in 1848 and 1849.” Mameli served in the National 
Guard at Genoa, and then joined the volunteers in the Lombard 
campaign of 1848, but after the collapse of the movement in 
l/imbardy he went to Rome, where the republic was proclaimed 
and whence he sent the famous despatch to Mazzini : “ Roma ! 
Repubblica 1 Venite ! ” At first he wrote political articles in 
the newspapers, but when the French army approached the city 
with hostile intentions he joined the fighting ranks and soon 
won Garibaldi’s esteem by his bravei^. Although wounded in 
the engagement of the 30th of April, he at once resumed his 
place in the ranks, but on the 3rd of June he was again wounded 
much more severely, and died in the Pellegrini hospital on the 
6th of July 1849, Besides the poems mentioned above, he 
wrote hymns to Dante, to the Apostles, “ Dio e popolo,” &c. The 
chief merit of his work lies in the spontaneity and enthusiasm 
for the Italian cause which rendered it famous, in spite of 
certain technical imperfections, and he well deserv^ the epithet 
of “ The Tyrtaeus of the Italian revolution.” 

Sec A. G. Barrili, " G. Mameli nella vita c ncll* arte," in Nuova 
Antologia (June i, 1902); the same writer's edition of the ScriUi 
editi ed inediti di G. Mameli (Genoa, 1902); Countess Martinengo 
Cesaiesco, Italian Characiers (London, 1901); A. Lurio, PropU 
Biograpei (Milan, 1906); G. Trevelyan, Garibaldi's Defence of the 
Boman Republic (London, 1907). 

MAMELUKE (anglicized through the French, from the Arabic 
mamluk, a slave), the name given to a series of Egyptian sultans, 
originating (1250) in the usurpation of supreme power by the 
bodyguard of Turkish slaves first formed in Egypt under the 
successors of Saladin. Sec Egypt: History (Moslem period). 

MAMERTINl, or children of Mars,” the name taken by a 
band of Campanian (or Samnite) freebooters who about 
289 B.c. seized the Greek colony of Messana at the north- 
east comer of Sicily, after having been hired by Agathocles 
to defend it (Polyb. i. 7. 2). The adventure is explained 
by tradition {e.g. Festus 158, MfiflerJ as the outcome of 
a ver sacrum] the members of the expedition are said to have 


been the male childreii bom in a particulaf spiiog ^r.ivbich 
the produce had been vowed to Apollo (c£. SiAiiKix»s), 
and to have settled first m Sicily near TauroiamiiHQ«. An 
inscription survives (R. S. Conway, Italic Dialects^ 1} 
shows that they took with them the Gacan language as it was 
spoken in Oipua or Nola at that date, and the constitution 
usual in Italic towns of a free community (<<m^) governed by 
two annual ma^trates {nuddices). The inscription dedicated 
some large building (possibly a fortification) to Apollo, which so 
far confims the tuition just noticed. Though in the Oacan 
language, the inscription is written in the Greek alphabet icomiaoii 
to south Italy from the 4th century b.c. onwar^ viz. the 
Tarentinc Ionic, and so are the legends of two coina of mnch 
the same date as the inscription (Conway, ib. 4). From, 282 
onwards (B. V. Head, Historia itumorum, 136) the legend itself 
is Graeci2ed(MAMEPTINf2N, instead of MAAMBPTINOYM), 
which shows how quickly here, as everyv/herc, “ Graecia oapta 
ferum victorem cepit.” On the Roman conquest, of Sicily the 
town secured an independence under treaty (Cicero, Vert, 3. 6. 
13). The inhabitants were stiB called Mamertines m the time 
of Strabo (vi. 2. 3). 

See further Mommsen, C. 2 .jL x. sub loc., and the nfereBcea 
already given. (R. S» C,) 

MiMERTIHUS, CLAUDIUS (4th century A.i>.), one of the 
Latin panegyrists. After the death of Julian, by whom he was 
evidently regarded with special favour, 1*0 was praefect of Italy 
(365) under Valens and Valcntinian, but was subsequently (368) 
deprived of his office for embezzlement. He was the author 
of an extant speech of thanks to Julian for raising him to the 
consulship, delivered on the rst of January 362 ait Constan- 
tinople. Two panegyrical addresses (also extant) to Maximian 
(emperor a.d. 286-305) are attributed to an older magistor 
Mamertimis, but it is probable thait the corrupt MS. super- 
scription contains the word memoriae, and that they are 
by an unknown magister memoriae (an official whose duty 
consisted in communicating imperial rescripts and decisions 
to the public). The first of these was delivered on the 
birthday of Rome (April 21, 289), probably at Maxiinian’s 
palace at Augusta Trevirorum (Tr^es), the second in 290 or 
291, on the birthday of the emperor. By some they are 
attributed to Eumenios {q,v), who was a magisier memoriae 
and the author of at least one (if not more) panegyrics. 

The three speeches will be found in E. BAhrens, Panegyrid lutini 
(1874); sec al^ Teufiel-Schwabe, of Roman Literatnee (Eng. 
trans.), § 417, 7. 

MAMIANI DELLA ROVERE, TERBRZID, Coitnt (1802- 
1885), Italian writer and statesman, was bom at Pesaro in 1799. 
Taking part in the outbreaks at Bologna arising out of the 
accession of Pope Gregory XVI., he was elected deptr^ for 
Pesaro to the assembly, and subsequently appointed' minister 
of the mterior; but on the collapse of the revolutionary move- 
ment he was exiled. He returned to Italy after the amnesty 
of 1846, and in 1848 he was entrusted with the task of 
forming a ministry. He remained prime minister, how- 
ever, only for a few months, his political views being anything 
but in harmony with those of the pope. He subsequently 
retired to Genoa, where he worked for Italian unity, was 
elected deputy in 1856, and in i860 became minister of 
education under Cavour. In 1863 he was made minister 
to Greece, and in 1865 to Switzerland, and later senator 
and councillor of state. Meanwhile he had founded at Genoa 
in 1849 the Academy of Philosophy, and in 1855 had 1 )een 
appointed professor of the history of phifosophy at Turin; and 
he published several volumes, not only on philosophical and 
social subjects, but of poetry, among them RinrtmKmeneo deUd 
flosopa antica itediana (1836), Teoria della Religkme e deUd skUo 
(1869), Kant e Vontologia (1879), Religione ddX oxfemre (iSBo), 
Di un nuavo diritio eurof^o (1843, 1857). He died at Rome 
on the 2ist of May 1885. 

See Jndice delU opere di Teremio MamiaiU 1687): 

Gaspare, Vita di Terendo Mamiani (Ancona, 18B7); BarzeHottl, 
StudH e ritratti (Bologna, 1893)* 
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KAMBIALIA (from Lat. mammae a teat or breast)^ the name 
proposed by the Swedish naturalist Linnaeus for one of the 
classes, or primary divi^ons, of vertebrated animals, the members 
of which are collectively characterized by the presence in the 
females of special glands secreting milk for the nourishment of 
the young. With the exception of the lowest group, such 
glands always communicate with the exterior by means of the 
teats, nipples or mammae, from which the class derives its 
name. The class-name (modified by the French into Matnmi- 
fires, and replaced in German by the practically equivalent 
term Sdugetkiere) has been anglicized into “ Mammals ’’ (mam- 
mal, in the singular). Of recent years, and more especially 
in America, it has become a custom to designate the study of 
mammals by the term “ mammalogy.” Etymologically, how- 
ever, that designation cannot be justified; for it is of hybrid 
(Latin and Greek) origin, and is equivalent to “ mastology,” the 
science which deals with the mammary gland (Gr. fjLoxrr&i, 
woman’s breast), a totally different signification. As regards 
existing forms of life, the limitations of the class are perfectly 
well defined and easy of recognition ; for although certain groups 
(not, by the way, whales, which, although excluded in popular 
estimation from the class, are in all essential respects typical 
mammals) are exceedingly aberrant, and present structural 
features connecting them with the lower vertebrate classes, yet 
they are by common consent retained in the class to which they 
are obviously most nearly affiliated by their preponderating 
characteristics. There is thus at the present day a great 
interval, unbridged by any connecting links, between mammals 
and the other classes of vertebrates. 

Not so, however, when the extinct forms of vertebrate life 
are taken into consideration, for there is a group of reptiles from 
the early part of the Secondary, or Mesozoic period, some of 
whose members must have been so intimately related to mammals 
that, were the whole group fully known, it would clearly be 
impossible to draw a distinction between Mammalia on the one 
hand and Reptilia on the other. Indeed, as it is, we are already 
partially acquainted with one of these early intermediate 
creatures (Tritylodon), which forms a kind of zoological shuttle- 
cock, being, so to speak, hit from one group to another, and 
back again^ by the various zoologists by whom its scanty remains 
have been studied. Considered collectively, mammals, which 
did not make their appearance on the earth for some time after 
reptiles had existed, are certainly the highest group of the whole 
vertebrate sub-kingdom. This expression must not, however, 
be considered in too restricted a sense. In mammals, as in 
other classes, there are low as well as high forms; but by any 
tests that can be applied, especially those based on the state 
of development of the central nervous system, it will be seen 
that the average exceeds that of any other class, that many 
species of this class far excel those of any other in perfection 
of structure, and that it contains one form which is unques- 
tionably the culminating point amongst organized beings. 

. Mammals, then, are vertebrated animals, possessing the 
normal characteristics of the members of that primary division 
of the animal kingdom. They are separated from fishes and 
batrachians (Pisces and Batrachians) on the one hand, and agree 
with reptiles and birds (Reptilia and Aves) on the other, in the 
possession during intra-uterine life of the membranous vascular 
structures respectively known as the amnion and the allantois, 
and likewise in the absence at this or any other period of external 
gills. A four-chambered heart, with a complete double circu- 
lation, and warm blood (less markedly so in the lowest ^roup 
than in the rest of the class), distinguish mammals from existing 
reptiles, although not from birds. From both birds and reptiles 
the class is distinguished, so far at any rate as existing forms are 
concerned, by the following features : the absence of a nucleus 
in the red corpuscles of the blood, which are nearly always 
circular in outline; the free suspension of the lungs in a thoracic 
cavity, separated from the abdcihinal cavity by a muscular 
partition, or diaphragm, which is the chief agent in inflating the 
lungs in respiration; the aorta, or main artery, forming but a 
single arch after leaving the heart, which curves over the left 


terminal division of the windpipe, or bronchus; the presence 
of more or fewer hairs on the skin and the absence of feathers; 
the greater development of the bridge, or commissure, connecting 
the two halves of the brain, which usually forms a complete 
corpus callosum, or displays an unusually large size of its 
anterior portion; the presence of a fully developed larynx at 
the upper end of the trachea or windpipe, accompanied by the 
absence of a syrinx, or expansion, near the lower end of the 
same; the circumstance that each half of the lower jaw (except 
perhaps at a very early stage of development) consists of a 
single piece articulating posteriorly with the squamosal element 
of the skull without the intervention of a separate quadrate 
bone; the absence of prefrontal bones in the skull; the presence 
of a pair of lateral knobs, or condyles (in place of a single median 
one), on the occipital aspect of the skull for articulation with 
the first vertebra; and, lastly, the very obvious character of the 
female being provided with milk-glands, by the secretion of 
which the young (produced, except in the very lowest group, 
alive and not by means of externally hatched eggs) are nourished 
for some time after birth. 

In the majority of mammals both pairs of limbs are well 
developed and adapted for walking or running. The fore-limbs 
may, however, be modified, as in moles, for burrowing, or, as in 
bats, for flight, or finally, as in whales and dolphins, for swim- 
ming, with the assumption in this latter instance of a flipper-like 
form and the complete disappearance of the hind-limbs. Special 
adaptations for climbing are exhibited by both pairs of limbs 
in opossums, and for hanging to boughs in sloths. In no instance 
are the fore-limbs wanting. 

In the great majority of mammals the hind extremity of the 
axis of the body is prolonged into a tail. Very generally the 
tail has distinctly the appearance of an appendage, but in some 
of the lower mammals, such as the thylacine among marsupials, 
and the aard-vark or ant-bear among the edentates, it is much 
thickened at the root, and passes insensibly into the body, after 
the fashion common among reptiles. As regards function, the 
tail may be a mere pendent appendage, or may be adapted to 
grasp boughs in climbing, or even to collect food or materials 
for a nest or sleeping place, as in the spider-monkeys, opossums 
and rat-kangaroos. Among jumping animals it may serve as 
a balance, as in the case of jerboas and kangaroos, while in 
the latter it is also used as a support when resting; among many 
hoofed mammals it is used as a fly-whisk; and in whales and 
dolphins, as well as in the African Potamogale and the North 
American musquash, it plays an important part in swimming. 
Its supposed use as a trowel by the beaver is, however, not 
supported by the actual facts of the case. 

As already indicated, the limbs of different mammals are 
specially modified for various modes of life; and in many ca.ses 
analogous modifications occur, in greater or less degree, through- 
out the entire body. Those modifications most noticeable in 
the case of cursorial types may be briefly mentioned as examples. 
In this case, as might be expected, the greatest modifications 
occur in the limbs, but correlated with this is also an elongation 
of the head and neck in long-legged types. Adaptation for 
speed is further exhibited in the moulding of the shape of the 
body so as to pre.sent the minimum amount of resistance to the 
air, as well as in increase in heart and lung capacity to meet 
the extra expenditure of energy. Finally, in the jumping forms 
we meet with an increase in the length and weight of the tail, 
which has to act as a counterpoise. As regards the feet, a 
reduction in the number of digits from the typical five is a 
frequent feature, more especially among the hoofed mammals, 
where the culmination in this respect is attained by the existing 
members of the horse tribe and certain representatives of the 
extinct South American Proteratkeriidae, both of which are 
monodactyle. Brief reference may also be made to the morpho- 
logical importance of extraordinary length or shortness in the 
skulls of mammals — dolichocephalism and brachycephalism; 
both these features being apparently characteristic of specialized 
types, the former condition being (as in the horse) often, although 
not invariably, connected with length of limb and neck, and 
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adaptation to speed, while brachycephalism may be correlated 
with short limbs and an abbreviated neck. Exceptions to this 
rule, as exemplified by the cats, are due to special adaptive 
causes. In point of bodily size mammals present a greater range 
of variation than is exhibited by any other living terrestrial 
animals, the extremes in this respect being displayed by the 
African elephant on the one hand and certam species of shrew- 
mice (whose head and body scarcely exceed an inch and a half 
in length) on the other. When the aquatic members of the class 
are taken into consideration, the maximum dimensions are 
vastly greater, Sibbald’s rorqual attaining a length of fully 
So ft., and being probably the bulkiest and heaviest anim^ 
that has ever existed. Within the limits of individual groups, 
it may be accepted as a general rule that increase in bulk or 
stature implies increased specialization; and, further, that the 
largest representatives of any particular group are also approxi- 
mately the latest. The latter dictum must not, however, be 

E ushed to an extreme, since the African elephant, which is the 
irgest living land mammal, attaining in exceptional cases a 
height approaching 12 ft., was largely exceeded in this respect 
by an extinct Indian species, whose height has been estimated 
at between 15 and 16 ft. 

In regard to sense-organs, ophthalmoscopic observations on 
the eyes of living mammals (other than man) have revealed the 
existence of great variation in the arrangement of the blood- 
\'essels, as well as in the colour of the retina; blue and violet 
seem to be unknown, while red, yellow and green form the 
predominating shades. In the main, the various types of 
minute ocular structure correspond very closely to the different 
groups into which mammals are divided, this corre.spond- 
enre affording important testimony in favour of the general 
correctness of the classification. Among the exceptions are the 
South American squirrel-monkeys, whose eyes approximate in 
structure to those of the lemurs. Man and monkeys alone 
possess parallel and convergent vision of the two eyes, while a 
divergent, and consequently a very widely extended, vision is a 
prerogative of the lower mammals; squirrels, for instance, and 
probably also hares and rabbits, being able to see an object 
approaching them directly from behind without turning their 
heads. 

An osteological question which has been much discussed is 
the fate of the reptilian quadrate bone in the mammalian skull. 
In the opinion of F. W, Thyng, who has carefully reviewed all 
the other theories, the balance of evidence tends to show that 
the quadrate has been taken up into the inner ear, where it is 
represented among the auditory ossicles by the incus. 

Although the present article docs not discuss mammalian 
osteology in general (for which see Vertebrata), it is interesting 
to notice in this connexion that the primitive condition of the 
mammalian tympanum apparently consisted merely of a small 
and incomplete bony ring, with, at most, an imperfect ventral 
wall to the tympanic cavity, and that a dose approximation to 
this original condition still persists in the monotremes, especially 
Ornithorhynchus. The tympano-hyal is the characteristic mam- 
malian element in this region; but the entotympanic likewise 
appears to be peculiar to the class, and to be unrepresented 
among the lower vertebrates. The t)rmpanum itself has been 
regarded as representing one of the elements — probably the 
supra-angular— of the compound reptilian lower jaw. The 
presence of only seven vertelarae in the neck is a very constant 
feature among mammals; the exceptions being yery few. 

Two other points in connexion with mammalian osteology 
may be noticed. A large number of mammals possess a per- 
foration, or foramen^ on the inner side of the lower end of the 
humerus, and also a projection on the shaft of the femur known 
as the third trochanter. From its occurrence in so many of the 
lower vertebrates, the entepicondylar foramen of the humerus, 
as it is called, is regarded by Dr E. Stromer as a primitive 
structure, of which the original object was to protect certain 
nerves and blood-vessels. It is remarkable that it should persist 
in the spectacled bear of the Andes, although it has disappeared 
in aU other living members of the groups The third trochanter 


of the femur, on the other hand, can scarcely be regarded as 
primitive, seeing that it is absent in several of the lower groups 
of mammals. Neither can its presence be attributed, as Professor 
A. Gaudry sug^sts, to the reduction in the number of the toes, 
as otherwise it should not be found in the rhinoceros. Its 
general absence in man forbids the idea of its having any 
connexion with the upright posture. 

Hair , — In the greater number of mammals the dcin is more 
or less densely clothed with a peculiarly modified form of epidermis 
known as hair. This consists of hard, elongated, slender, cylindrical 
or tapering, thread-like masses of epidermic tissue, each of which 
grows, without branching, from a short prominence, or papilla, sunk 
at the bottom of a pit, or follicle, in tlie true skin,* or dermis. Such 
hairs, either upon different parts of the skin of the same species, or 
in different species, assume very diverse forms and are of .various 
su^ and degrees of rigidity — as seen in the fur of the mole, the 
bristles of the pig, and the spines of the hedgehog and porcupine, 
which are all modifications of the same structures. These differ- 
ences arise mainly from the different arrangement of the constituent 
elements into wliich the epidermal cells are modified. Each hair is 
composed usually of a cellular pithy internal portion, containing 
much air, and a denser or more horny external or cortical part. 
In some mammals, as deer, tlie substance of the hair is almost ennrely 
composed of the central medullary or cellular substance, and is 
consequently very easily broken; in others the homy part prevails 
almost exclusively, as in the bristies of the wild boar. In the three- 
toed sloth [Bradypus) the hairs have a central homy axis and a 
pithy exterior. Though generally nearly smooth, or but slightly 
scaly, the surface of some hairs is imbricated; that is to say, snows 
projecting scale-like processes, as in some bats. While in two- 
toed slotii (Choloepus) they are longitudinally grooved or fluted. 
Though usually more or less cylindrical or circular in section, hairs 
are often elliptical or flattened, as in the curly-haired races of men, 
the terminal portion of the hair of moles and shrews, and conspicu- 
ously in the spines of the spiny squirrels of the genus Xerus and 
those of the mouse-like Plaiaoanthomys. Hair having a property 
of mutual cohesion or " felting," which depends upon a roughened 
scaly surface and a tendency to curl, ^ in domestic sheep, is called 
" wool." 

It has been shown by J. C. H. de Meijere that the insertion 
of the individual hairs in the skin displays a definite arrangement, 
constant for each species, but varying in different groups. In 
jerboas, for example, a hunch of twelve or thirteen hairs springs 
from the same point, while in the polar bear a single stout luur 
and several slender ones arise together, and in the marmosets three 
equal-sized hairs form regular groups. These tufts or groups like- 
wise display an orderly and definite grouping in diflcreirt mammals, 
which suggests the origin of such groups from the existence in primi- 
tive mammals of a scaly coat comparable to that of reptiles, and 
indeed directly inherited therefrom. 

In a large proportion of mammals there exist hairs of two distinct 
t^es : the one long, stiff, and alone appearing on the surface, and 
the other shorter, finer and softer, constituting the under-fur, 
which may be compared to the down of birds. A well-known 
example is furnished by the fur-bearing seds, in which the outer 
fur is removed in the manufacture of commercial " seal-skin," 
leaving only the soft and fine under-fur. 

Remarkable differences in the direction or slope of the hair are 
noticeable on different parts of the body and limbs of many mammals, 
especially in certain apes, where the hair of the fore-limbs is inclined 
towards the elbow from above and from below. More remarkable 
still is the fact that the direction of the slope often differs in closely 
allied groups, as, for instance, in African and Asiatic buffaloes, in 
which the hair of the middle line of the back has opposite directions. 
Whorls of hair, as on the face of the horse and the South American 
deer known as brockets, occur where the different hair-slopes meet. 
In this connexion reference may be made to patches or lines of long 
and generally white hairs situated on the back of certain ruminants, 
which are capable of erection during periods of excitement, and 
serve, apparently, as " flags " to guide the members of a herd in 
flight. Such are the white chrysanthemum-like patches on the 
rump of the Japanese deer and of the American prong-buck {Antilo- 
capra), and tne line of hairs situated in a groove on the loins of the 
African spring-buck. The white under-side of the tail of the 
rabbit and the yellow rump-patch of many deer are analogous. 

The eye-lashes, or ciliae^ are familiar examples of a special local 
development of hair. Special tufts of stout stiff hairs, sometimes 
termed vibrissae^ and connected with nerves, and in certain cases 
with glands, occur in various re^ons. They are most common on 
the head, while they constitute the " whiskers," or “ feelers," of the 
cats and many rodents. In other instances, notably in the lemurs, 
but also in certain carnivora, rodents and marsupials, they occupy 
a position on the fore-arm near the wrist, in connexion with glands, 
and receive sensory powers from the radial nerve. In some ma mm al s 
the hairy covering is partial and limited to particular regions; in 
others, as the hippopotamus and the sea-cows, or Sirenia, though 
I scattered over the whole surface, it is extremely short and sean^; 
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butiin noae is it Fsduced to so ^eat an oxtent in the Cetacea, in 
which it is limited to a few smdl bristles con lined to the neighbour- 
hood of the lips and nostrils, and often present only in the young, 
or even the foetal condition. 

Some kinrls of hairs, <as those of the mane and tail ot the horse, 
persist throughout life, but more generally, as in the case of the 
body*hair of the same animal, they are shed and renewed periodi- 
cally, generally annually. Many mammals have a longer hairj* 
coat in winter, which is shed as "summer comes on ; and some few, 
which inhabit countries covered in winter with snow, as the Arctic 
fox, variable hare and ermine, undergo a complete change of colour 
In the two seasons, being white in winter and grey or brown in 
summer. There has been much discussion as to whether this 
winter whitening is due to a change in the colour of the individual 
hairs or to a change of coat. It has, however, been demonstrated 
that the senile whitening of human hair is due to the presence of 
phagocytes, which devour the pigment-bodies ; and from microscopic 
observations recently made by the French naturalist Dr E.Troue.ssart, 
it appears that much the same kind of action takes place in the hairs 
of mammals that turn whi+e fn winter. Cold, by some means or 
other, causes the pigment- bodies to shift from the normal positions, 
and to transfer themselves to other layers of the hair, wnere they 
are attacked and devoured l»y phagocytes. The winter whitening 
of mammals is, therefore, precisely similar to the senile bleaching 
of human hair, no shift of the coat taking place. Under the influ- 
ence of exposure to intense cold a small mammal has been observed 
to turn white in a single night, just as the human hair has been 
known to blanch suddenly under the influence of intense emotion, 
and in both cases extreme activity of the phagocytes is apparently 
the inducing cause. The African golden -moles {Chrysochloris), 
the desmans or water-moles {Myogale), and the West African 
Potamoeale velox^ are remarkable as being the only mammals whose 
hair reflects those iride.scent tints so common in the feathers of 
trojpical birds. 

The principal and most obvious purpose of the hairy covering is 
to protect the skin. Its function in the hairless Cetacea is dis- 
charged by the specially modified and thickened layer of fatty 
tissue beneath the skin known as '* blubber." 

Scatfis, ^c. — ^Tnic scales, or flat imbricated plates of homy 
material, covering the greater part of the body, are found in one 
family only of mammals, thef' pangolins or Manidae\ but the.se are 
also associated with hairs growing from the intervals between the 
scales or on the parts of the skin not covered by them. Similarly 
imbricated epidermic productions form the covering of the under 
surface of the tail of the African flying rodents of the Liiuily Anoma- 
luridop; and flat scutes, with the edges in apposition, and not over- 
laid, olothe both surfaces of the tail of the beaver, rats and certain 
other members of the rodent order, and also of some Insectivora 
and marsiy)ials. Armadillos alone possess an external bony 
skeleton, composed of plates of bony tissue, developed in the skin 
and covered with scutes of horny epidermis. Other epidermic 
appendages are the horns of ruminants and rhinoceroses — ^the former 
being elongated, tapering, hollow caps of hardened epidermis of 
fibrous structure, fitting on and growing from conical projections 
of the frontal bones and always arranged in pairs, while the latter 
arc of similar structure, but without any internal bony support, 
and situated In the middle line. Callosities, or bare patches covered 
with hardened and thickened epidermis, are found on the buttocks 
of many apes, the breast of camels, the inner side of the limbs of 
EqutdM^ the grasping under-surface of the tail of prehensile-tailed 
monkeys, opossums, &c. The greater part of the skin of the one- 
horned Asiatic rhinoceros is immensely thickened and stiffened by 
an increase of the tissue of both the skin and epidermis, constituting 
the well-known jointed " armour-plated hide of those animals. 

Naih, Claws and Hoofs. — With few exceptions, the terminal 
extremities of the digits of both limbs of mammals are more or less 
protected or armed by epidermic plates or sheaths, constituting the 
various forms of nails, claws or hoofs. These are absent in the 
Cetacea alone. A perforated spur, with a special secreting gland 
in connexion with it, is found attached to each hindTeg of the males 
Of the existing species of Monotremata. 

-Sctfntr glands ^ — ^Besides the universally distributed sweat- 

glands connected with the hair-system, most mammals have special 
glands in modified portions of the skin, often involuted to form a 
shallow recess or a deep sac with a narrow opening, situated in 
various parts of the surface of the body, and secreting odorous 
.substanpiBS, by the aid of which individuals recognize one another. 
These probably afford the principal means by which wild animals 
are able to become aware of the presence of other members of the 
species, even at great distances. 

To this group of rtnidtures belong the suborbital face-fgland, 
''larmier," or * crumen/’ of antelopes and deer, the frontal gland 
6t ‘the muntjak and of bats of the genus Phytlnrhina, the chin- 
gland of the chevrotains and df Taphozous and certain other bats, 
the glandular patch behind the ear^ the chamois and the reed- 
buck, the glands on the lower parted the legs of most deer and a 
few antelopes (the position of which is indicated by tufts of long 
hnd often specially coloured hair), the intcrrligital foot-glands of 
goats, sheep, and many other ruminants, the temporal gland of 
elephants, the lateral glands of tire musk-shrew, the gland on the 


back of Ihe hyrax and the peccary (from the presence of which the 
latter animal takes the name Dtcotyles), the gland on the tails ol 
the members -of the dog- tribe, the preputial glands of the musk- 
deer and beaver (both well known for the use made of their power- 
fully odorous secretion in perfumery), and also of the Swine and 
hare, the anal glands of Carnivora, the perineal gland of the dvol 
(also of commercial value), the caudal glands of the fox and goat, 
the gland on the wing-membrane of bats of the genus Saccopteryx, 
the post-digital gland of the rhinoceros, &c. Very generally these 
glands are common to both sexes, and it is in such cases that their 
function as a means of mutual recognition is most evident. It has 
been suggesled that the above-mentioned callosities or " chestnuts " 
on the limbs ol horses are vestigial scent- glands; and it is note- 
worthy that scrapings or shavings from their surface have a 
powerful attraction for other horses, and are also used by poachers 
and burglars to keep dogs silent. The position of such glanas on the 
lower portions of the limbs is plainly favourable to a recognition- 
taint l^ng left in the tracks of terrestrial animals; and antelopes 
have been observed deliberately to rub the secretion from their 
face-glands on tree-trunks. When glands are confined to the male, 
their function is no doubt sexual; the secretion forming part of 
the attraction, or stimulu.s, to the other sex. 

Dentition.- -'In the great majority of mammals the teeth form a 
definite series, of which the hinder elements arc of a more or less 
complex type, while those in front are simpler. With the exception 
of the marsitpuils, a set of deciduous, or milk, teeth is developed in 



Fig. 1. — Upper and Lower Teeth of one side of the Mouth of a 
Dolphin {Lagcnorhynchu$)j as an example of the liomoeodont type 
of dentition. The bone covering the outer side of the roots of the 
teeth has ^nsn removed to show their simple character. 


most mammals with a complicated type of dentition; these milk- 
teeth l>eing shed at a comparatively early period (occasionally even 
in utero), when they arc succeeded by the larger permanent scries, 
which is the only other ever developed. This double series of 
teeth thus forms a very characteristic feature of mammals generally. 
Both the milk and the permanent dentition display the aforesaid 
complexity of the hinder teeth as compared with those in front, 
and since the number of milk-teeth is always considerably less 
than that of the permanent set, it follows that the hinder milk- 
teoih are usually more complex than the teeth of which they are 
the predecessors in the permanent series, and represent functionally, 
not their immediate successors, but those more posterior permanent 
teeth which have no direct predecessors. This character is clearly 
seen in tliose animals in which the various members of the lateral 
or cheek .series are well differentiated from each other in form, as 
the Carnivora, and also in man, 

In mammals with two sets of teeth the number of those of the 
permanent series preceded by milk-teeth varies greatly, being 
sometimes, as in marsupials and some rodents, as few as one on 
each side of each jaw, and in other cases including the larger portion 
of the series. As a rule, the teeth of the two sides of the jaws are 
alike in number and character, except in cases of accidental or 
abnormal variation, and in the tusks of the narwhal, in -which the 
left is of immense sire, and the right rudimentary. In mammals, 
such as dolphins and some armadillos, which have a large series of 
similar teeth, not always constant in number in different individuals, 
there may indeed be differences in the two sides; but, apart from 
these in describing the dentition of any mammal, it is generally 
sufficient to give the number and characters of the teeth of one side 
orily. As the teeth of tihe upper and the lower jaws work against 
eacn other in masticating, there is a general correspondence or 
harmony between them, the projections of one series, when the 
mouth is closed, fitting into corresponding depressions of the other. 
There is also a general resemblance in the number, characters and 
mode of succession of both series; so that, although individual 
teeth of the upper and lower jaws may not be in the strict sense ot 
the term homologous parts, there is a great convenience in applying 
the same descriptive terms to the one i^ich are used tor the other. 

The simplest dentition is that of many syiecies of dolphin (fig. i), 
in which the crowns are .single^pointed, slightly curved cones, and 
the roots also single and tapering; so that all the teeth are alike in 
form from the anterior to the posterior end of the series, though it 
may be with some slight difference in Size, those at the two ex- 
tremities being rather smaller than the others. Such a detitition 
Is called " homoeodont " (Or, djicotof, like, tooth), and in the 
case cited, as the teeth ore never changed, it is also monophyodont 
(Gr. fiAvns, alone, single, to generate, eSorfs, tooth). Such 

teeth are adapted only for catching ^ppery living prey, Hkeifislh. 




lott large utinlber of mammals -tfao teeth t of different parts, 
of the aeries are more oriessdii^rentiated in character; and, accord* j 
ingly, have different duiiictioos to perform. The iront tMik are 
simple and one-roaled, and are adapted ior outtiiw and seizing. 
They are called incisors." The .batekf lateral or check teeth, on! 
the other hand, have broader and more complex crowns, tuber-- 
culated or ridged, and supported on two or more roots. They, 
crush or grind the food, and are hence called " molars." Many 
mammals have, between these two sets, a tooth at each comer of 
the mouth, longer and more pointed than the others, adapted ior 
tearing or stabbing, or for fixing struggling prey. From the con- 
spicuous development of such teeth in the Carnivora, especially 
the dogs, they mve received the name of " canines." A dentition 
with its component parts so differently formed that these distinctive 
terms are ^plicable to them is called heterodunt (Gr. 
different) . In most cases, though by no means invariably, mami^s 
with a heterodont dentition are also diphyodont (Gr. it/pviis of 
double form). 

This general arrangement is obvious in a considerable number 
of mammals; and examination shows that, under great modifications 
in detail, there is a remarkable uniformity of essential characters 
hi the dentition of a large number of members of the class belonging 
to different orders and not otherwise closely allied, so much that it 
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Fig. 2. — Milk and Permanent Dentitions of Upper (1.) and I-owcr 
(II.) Jaws of the Dog (Cants), with the symbols by which the different 
teeth are designated. The third upper molar (w 3) is the only tooth 
wanting to complete the typical heterodont mammalian dentition. 

is possible to formulate a common plan of dentition from which the 
others have been derived by the alteration of some and the suppres- 
sion of other members 01 the scries, and occasionally, but very 
rarely, by addition. In this generalized form of mammalian 
dentition the total number of teeth present is 44, or 11 above and 
II below on each side. Those of eacti jaw are placed in continuons 
scries without intervals between them ; and, although the anterior 
teeth are simple and single-rooted, and the posterior teeth complex 
and with several roots, the transition between the two kinds is 
gradual. 

In dividing and grouping such teeth for the purpose of description 
and comparison more definite characters are required than those 
derived merely from fom or function. The first step towards a 
classification rests on the fact that the upper jaw is composed of 
two bones, the premaxilla and the maxilla, and that the division 
or suture between these bones separates the three front teeth from 
the rest. These three teeth, whicn are implanted in the premaxilla, 
form a distinct ^oup, to which the name of " incisor " is applied. 
This distinction is, however, not so important as it appears at first 
sight, for their connexion with the bone is only of a secondary nature, 
and, although it happens conveniently that in the great majority 
of cases the division between the bones coincides with the inter- 
space between the third and fourth tooth of the scries, still, when 
it does not, as in the mde, too much weight must not be given to 
this fact, if it contravenes other reasons for detenrlining the homo- 
lodes of the teeth. The eight remaining teeth of ^he upper jaw 
oner a natural division, inasmuch as the three hindmost never have 
milk-predecessors; and, although some of the anterior teeth may be 
in the same case, the particulM: one preceding these three always 
has such a predecessor. These three, then, are grouped as the 

molars." Of the five teeth between the incisors and molars the 


most anterior, or the one usuaJily situated close behind the^pre- 
maxiUary suiore, very,«nevaUy assumes .a lengthened and^.pointid 
form, and constitutes the " canine " of the ,Carniyora,ithe.tugk(p 
the boar, &c. It is customary, theeeiofe^ to call this tooth, what- 
ever its size or form, the ".canine." The remaining four rate the 
" premoiars." This system has been objected to as artificial, And 
in many cases not descriptive, the distinction between jpeemedarB 
and canine especially being sometimes not obvious; but the terms 
are now in such general use, and also so convenient, that it is no^^ 
likely they wiU be superseded. It is frequently convenient to refer 
to ail the teeth behind the canine as the " cheek-teeth." 

With regard to the lower teeth the dif&culties are greater, owipg 
to the absence of any suture corresponding to that which defines 
the incisors above; but since the number oF the teeth is the same, 
since the corresponding teeth are preceded by inUksteeth, and!BinGe 
in the Large majority of cases it. is the fourth tooth 01 the series 
which is modified in the same way as the canine (or fourth tooth) 
ot the upper jaw, it is reasonable to adopt the same divisions las 
with the upper series, , and to call the first mree, which ace in^planted 
in the part of the mandible opposite to the pretnaxiUa, the incisors, 
the next the canine, the next four the premolars, and the .last three 
the molars. 

It may be observed that when the mouth is closed, especially 
when the opposed surfaces of the teeth present an irregular outline, 
the corresponding upper and lower teeth are not exactly opposite, 
otherwise the two senes could not fit into one another, but as. a rule 
the points of the lower teeth shut into the interspaces in front of the 
corresponding teeth of the upper jaw. This is very distinct in the 
canine teeth of the Carnivora, and is a useful guide in determining 
the homologies of the teeth of the two jaws. 

For the sake of brevity the complete dentition is described by the 
following formula, the numbers above the line representing the teeth 
of the upper, those belov the line those of the lower jaw : incisors 
canines premoiars molars |5| » total 44. As, 
however, initial letters may be substituted for the names of eadh 
group, and it is unnecessary to give more than the numbers of the 
teeth on one side of the mouth, the formula may be abbreviated into : 

» 1. c ^ i w J; total 44. 

The individual teeth of each group are enumerated from before 
backwards, and by such a formula as the following : — 

i I, i 2, i 3, c, ply p 2 , 3, ^ 4, fn I , w 2, w 3 

i 1, »"2~*"3, 0, p If p i,p 3> 4» 2, m 3 

a special numerical designation is given by which each one can be 
indicated. In mentioning any single tooth, such a sign as 2L* will 
mean the first upper molar, ?s"i the first lower molar, and so on. 

When, as is the case among nearly all existing mammals with the 
exception of the members of the genera Sus (pigs), Gyrnnuta (rat- 
shrew), Talpa (moles) and Myogale (desmans), the number of teeth 
is reduced below the t5rpical forty-four, it appears to be an almost 
universal rule that if one of the incisors is miWng it is the second, 
or middle one, while the premoiars commence to disappear from the 
front end of the series and the molars from the hinder end, 

The milk-dentition is expressed by a similar formula, d for decidu- 
ous being added before the letter expressive of the nature of the 
tooth. As the three molars and (almost invariably) the first pre- 
molar of the permanent series have no predecessors, the typical 
milk-dentition would be expressed as follows : di A, dc dm | » dS. 
The teeth which precede the premoiars of the permanent senes ore 
called either milk-molar or miik-premolar. When there is a mariced 
difference between the premoiars and molars of the permanent 
dentition, the first milk-molar resembles a premolar, whue 'the last 
has the characters of the posterior molar. It is sometimes convenient 
to refer to all the seven cheek-teeth as members of a single continuous 
series (which they undoubtedly are), and for this purpose the follow- 
ing nomenclature has been proposed : — 



Upper Jaw. 

Lower Jaw. 

Cheek-tooth i . . . . 

. Protus. 

Protid. 

„ 2 . . . . 

Deuterus. 

Deuterid. 

II 3 * * • • 

Tritus. 

Tritid. 

„ 4 ..... . 

, Xetartus. 

Tstartid. 

„ 5 . . , . 

. Pemptus. 

Pemptid. 

„ 0 

Hectna. 

Hacud. 

„ 7 . . . . 

Hebdomus. 

Hebdomid. 


With the exception of the Cetacea, most of the Edentata, tand' the 
Sirenia, in wnich the teeth, when present, have been tpeciaUwd 
in a retrograde or aberrant manner, the placental mammals ^as 
a whole have a dentition oontorming more or less oloiieliy (to She 
foregoing type. 

With the marsupials the case is, however, somewhat difierent; 
the whole number not being limited to 44, owing largely to the fact 
that the number oi upper moiaors may exceed three pairs, Tsaddng 
in^ed in some instances to as many as five. Moreover, with the 
exertion ol the wombats, the number of of incisors inihe upper 

always exceeds those in the lower, fully devslopod, me 

num^ of cheek-teeth Is, however, seven; and tt is probable that, ms 
in placentals, the ‘first four of these are premoiars and rim lematning 
three molars, although it was long held that these aumbers should 
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be transposed. The most remarkable feature about the marsupial 
dentition is that, at most, only a single pair of teeth is replaced in 
each jaw; this pair, on the assumption that there are four premolars, 
repremting the third of that series. With the exception of this 
teplaoLag pair of teeth in each jaw, it is considered by many authori- 
ties that the marsupial dentition corresponds to the deciduous, or 
milk, dentition of placentals. If this be really the case, the rudi- 
ments of an earlier set of teeth which have been detected in the jaws 
of some members of the order, represent, not the milk-series, but a 
prelacteal dentition. On the assumption that these functional 
teeth correspond to the milk-series of placentals, marsupials in 
this respect agree exactly with modern el^hants, in which the same 
peculiarity exists. 

In very few mammals are teeth entirely absent. Even in the 
whalebone whales their germs are formed m the same manner and 
at the same period of life as in other mammals, and even become 
partially calcified, although they never ri.se above the gums, and com- 
pletely disappear before birth. In the American anleaters and the 
pangolins among the Edentata no traces of teeth have been found 
at any age. Adult monotremois are in like case, although the duck- 
billed platypus {Ornithorhynchus) has teeth when young on the sides 
of the jaws. The northern sea-cow [Rhytina)^ now extinct, appears 
to have been toothless throughout life. 

In different groups of mammals the dentition is variously special- 
ised in accordance with the nature of the food on which the members 
of these ^oups subsist. From this point of view the various adap- 
tive momfications of mammalian dentition may be roughly grouped 
under the headings of piscivorous, carnivorous, insectivorous, 
omnivorous and herbivorous. 

The fish-eating, or piscivorous, type of dentition is exemplified 
under two phases in the dolphins and in the seals (being in the latter 
instance a kind of retrograde modification from the carnivorous type). 
In the dolphins, and in a somewhat less marked degree among the 
seals, tliis type of dentition consists of an extensive series of conical, 
nearly equal-sized, sharp-pointed teeth, implanted in an elongated 
and rather narrow moutn (fig. i), and adapted to seize slippery prey 
without either tearing or masticating. In the dolphins the teeth 
form simple cones, but in the seals they are often trident-like; while 
in the otters the dentition differs but little from tlie ordinary 
carnivorous type. 

This carnivorous adaptation, in which the function is to hold and 
kill struggling animals, often of large size, attains its highest develop , 
ment in the cats (Fdidae), The canines are in consequence greatly | 
developed, of a cutting and piercing type, and from their wide separa 
tioii in the mouth give a firm hold ; the jaws being as short as is 
consistent with the free action of the canines, or tusks, so that no 
power is lost. The incisors are small, so as not to interfere with the 
penetrating action of the tusks; and the crow'ns of some of the teeth 
of the che^-serics are modified into scissor-like blades, in order to 
rasp off the flesh from the bones, or to crack the bones themselves, 
while the later teeth of this series tend to disappear. 

In the insectivorous type, as exemplified in moles and shrew-mice, 
llie middle pair of incisors in each jaw are long and pointed so as 
to have a forccps-like action for seizing insects, the bard coats of 
which arc broken up by the numerous sharp cusps surmounting the 
cheek-teeth. 

In the omnivorous type, as excrnplificd in man and monkeys, 
and to a less specialized degree in swine, the incisors are of moderate 
and nearly equal size; the canines, if enlarged, serve for other pur- 
poses than holding prey, and such enlargement is usually confined 
to those of the mal^; while the cheek-teeth have broad flattened 
crowns sunnounted by rounded bosses, or tubercles. 

In the herbivorous modifleation, as seen in three distinct phases 
in the horse, the kangaroo, and in ruminants, the incisors are genor- 
^ly well developed in one or Ixith jaws, and liave a nipping action, 
either against one another or against a toothless hard pad in the 
upper jaw ; while the canines are usually small or absent, at least in 
the upper jaw, but in the lower jaw may be approximated and 
assimilated to the incisors. The cheek-teeth are targe, with broad 
flattened crowns sunnounted either by simple transverse ridges, or 
complicated by elevations and infoldings. In the specialized forms 
the premolars tend to become more or less completely like the molars ; 
and, contrary to what obtains among the Carnivora, the whole scries 
of cheek-teem (with the occasional exception of the first) is very 
strongly develo^d. 

Opinions difw as to the mode in which the more complicated 
chei-teoth of mammals have been evolved from a simpler type of 
tooth. According to one theory, this has been brought about by 
the fusion of two or more teeth of a simple conical type to form 
a compound tooth. A more generally accepted view — espwially 
among palaeontologists<- 4 B the tritubercular theory, according to 
which the most generalized type of tooth consists of three cusps 
arranged in a triangle, with the apex pointing inwards in the teeth 
of the upper jaw. Additions, of extra cusps form teeth of a more 
comf^cated t^e. Each cusp of tUS primitive triangle has received 
a separate name, both in the teeth of the upper and of the lower jaw, 
while names have also been assigned to super-added cusps. Molar 
teeth of the simple tritubercular type persist in the golden moles 
\Chrysochlons) among the Insectivora and also in the marsupial 
mode \^hiotorychs) among the marsupials. The type is, moreover, 


common among the mammals of the early Eocene, and still more so 
in those of the Jurassic epoch; forming one of the strongest 
arguments in favour of the tritubercular theory, (Sec Professor 
H. F. Osborn, " Palaeontolofpcal Evidence for the Original Tri- 
tubercular Theory," in vol. xvii. (new series) of the Ammcan Journal 
of Science, 1904.) 

Digestive System , — As already mentioned, mammals are specially 
characterized by the division of the body-cavity into two main 
chambers, by means of the horizontal muscular p^ition known as 
the diaphragm, which is perforated by the great blood-vessels and 
the ahmentary tube. The mouth of the great majority of mammals 
is peculiar for being guarded by thick fleshy lips, which arc, however, 
absent in tlic Cetacea; their principal function being to seize the 
food, for which puqiose they are endowed, as a rule, with more or 
less strongly marked prehensile power. The roof of the mouth is 
formed by the palate, terminating behind by a muscular, contractile 
arch, having in man and a few other s^iccies a median projection 
called the uvula, beneath which the moutli communicates with the 
pharynx. The anterior part of the palate is composed of mucous 
membrane tightly stretched over the flat or slighuy concave bony 
layer which separates the mouth from the na^ passages, and is 
generally raised into a series of transverse ridges, which sometimes, 
as in ruminants, attain a considerable development. In the floor of 
the mouth, between the two branches of the lower jaw, and supported 
behind by the hyoid ajiparatus, lies the tongue, an organ the free 
surface of which, especially in its posterior part, is devoted to the 
fKjnsc? of taste, but which by reason of its great mobility (being 
composed almost entirely of muscular fibres) performs important 
mccnanical functions connected with masticating and procuring 
food. Its modifications of form in different mammals arc numerous. 
Between the long, extensile, worm-like tongue of the anteaters, 
essential to the peculiar mode of feeding of thost‘ animals, and tlio 
short, immovable and almost functionless tongue of the porpoise, 
every intermediate condition is found. Whatever the form, the 
upi)cr surface is, however, covered with numerous fine papillae, in 
wliich the terminal filaments of the taste-nerve are distrihuted. 
In some mammals, notably lemurs, occurs a hard structure known as 
the siihlingua, which may terminate in a free homy tip. If, as has 
been suggested, this organ represents the tongue of reptiles, the 
mammalian tongue will obviously be a superadded organ di.stinctivc 
of the class. 

Salivary glands, of which the most constant are the parotid and 
the .submaxillary, arc always present in ten'estrid mammals. 
Next in constancy are the " sublingual," closely associated with the 
last-aamed, at all events in the locality in 
which the secretion is poured out; and the 
" zygomatic," found only in some mam- 
mals in the clicek, just under cover of the 
anterior part of the zygomatic arch, ihe duct 
entering the mouth-cavity near tliat of 
the parotid. 

The alimontaiy ,or intestinal, canal varies 
greatly in relrvtive length and capacity in 
different mammals, and al.so offers manifold 
peculiarities of form, being sometimes a 
simple cylindrical tulxj of nearly uniform 
calinrc throughout, but more often subject 
to alterations of form and capacity in 
different portions of its course — the most 
characteristic and constant being the 
division into an uj)i')cr and narrower and a 
lower and wider portion, called respectively 
llie small and the large intestine ; the 
former being arbitrarily divided into 
duodenum, jejunum and ileum, and the 
latter into colon and rectum. One of the 
most striking jicculiarities of this part of 
the canal is the frequent presence of a blind 
pouch, " caecum," situated at the junction 
of the large and the small intestine. Their 
structure presents an immense variety of 
development, from the smallest bulging of 
a portion of the side-wall of tlic tube to a 
huge and complex sac, greatly exceeding 
in capacity the remainder of the alimentaiy 
canal. It is only in herbivorous mammals 
that the caecum is developed to this great 
extent, and among these there is a com- 
plementary relationship between the size 
and complexity of the organ and ti»t of 
the stomach. Where the latter is simple 
the caecum is generally the largest, and 
vice versa. In vol. xvu. (1905) of the Transactions of the Zoological 
Society of London, Dr P. Cnalmers MitcheU identified tee 
paired caeca, or blind appendages, of the intestine of birds with 
the usually single caecum of mammals. These caeca occur in birds 
(as in mammals) at the junction of the small with the large intestine ; 
and while in ordinary perching-birds they are reduced to small nipple- 
like buds of no functional importance, in many other birds — owls for 
instance — they form quite long receptacles. Among mammals. 



Fig. 3. — Diagrammatic 
Plan of the general 
arrangement of the 
Alimentary Canal in 
a typical Mammal. 

0, oesophagus; 

5/, stomach; 

р, pylorus; 

ss, small intestine (ab- 
breviated) ; 

с. caecum; 

ll, large intestine or 
colon, ending in 

r, the rectum. 
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the horse and the dog may be cited as instances where the single 
caecum is of large size, this being esj^ially the case in the former, 
where it is of enormous dimensions; in human beings, on the other 
hand, the caecum h rudimentary, and best known in connexion 
with appendicitis." The existence of paired caeca was previously 
known m a few armadillos and anteators, but Dr Mitchell has 
shown that they are common in these groups, while he has also 
recorded their occurrence in the hyrax and the manati. With the 
aid of these instances of paired caeca, coupled with the frequent 
existence of a rudiment of its missing fellow when only one is 
functional, the author has been enabled to demonstrate conclusively 
that these double organs in birds correspond in relations with their 
normally single representative in mammals. 

In mammals both caecum and colon are often sacculated, a disposi- 
tion caused by the arrangement of the longitudinal bands of muscular 
tissue in their walls; but the small intestine is always smootli and 
simple-walled externally, though its lining membrane often exhibits 
contrivances for increasing the absorbing surface without adding 
to the general bulk of the organ, such as the numerous small tags, or 
" villi,” by which it is everywhere beset, and the more obvioun 
transverse, longitudinal, or reticulating folds projecting into the 
interior, met with in many animals, of which the " valvulae conni- 
ventes " of man form well-known examples. Besides the crypts 
of Lieberkiihn found throughout the intestinal canal, and the 
glands of Brunner confined to the duodenum, there are other 
structures in the mucous membrane, about the nature of which 
there is still much uncertainty, called " solitary " and “ agminaterl " 
glands, the latter more commonly known by the name of " Peyer’s 
patches." Of the liver little need be said, except that in all living 
mammals it has been divided into a number of distinct lobes, which 
have received separate names. It has, indeed, been suggested that 
in the earlier mammals the liver was a simple undivided organ. 
This, however, is denied by G. Kuge (vol. xxix. of Gegenbaur's 
Morphologtsches Jahrbtich), 

Origin oj Mammals. — That mammals have become differenti- 
ated from a lower type of vertebrates at least as early as the 
commencement of the Jurassic period is abundantly testified 
by the occurrence of the remains of small species in strata of 
that epoch, some of which are mentioned in the articles 
Marsupiai.ia and Monotremata {g>v.). Possibly mammalian 
remains also occur in the antecedent Triassic epoch, some 
palaeontologists regarding the South African Tritylodon as a 
mammal, while others consider that it was probably a reptile. 
Whatever may be the true state of the case with regard to that 
animal probably also holds good in the case of the approximately 
contemporaneous European Microlestes. Of the European 
Jurassic (or Oolitic) mammals our knowledge is unfortunately 
very imperfect; and from the scarcity of their remains it is quite 
probable that they are merely stragglers from the region (possibly 
Africa) where the class was fost differentiated. It is not till the 
early Eocene that mammals become a dominant type in the 
northern hemisphere. 

It is now practically certain that mammals are descended 
from reptiles. Dr H, Gadow, in a paper on the origin of mammals 
contributed to the Zeitschrift fiir Morphologic, sums up as follows : 
“ Mammals are descendants of reptiles as surely as they [the 
latter] have been evolved from Amphibia. This does not mean 
that any of the living groups of reptiles can claim their honour 
of ancestry, but it means that the mammals have branched 
where the principal reptilian groups meet, and that is a long 
way back. The Theromorpha, especially small Theriodontia, 
alone show us what these creatures were like.” It may be 
explained that the Theromorpha, or Anomodontia, are those 
extinct reptiles so common in the early Secondary (Triassic) 
deposits of South Africa, some of which present a remarkable 
resemblance in their dentition and skeleton to mammals, while 
others come equally near amphibians. A difficulty naturally 
arises with regard to the fact that in reptiles the ©ccipital condyle 
by which the skull- articulates with the vertebral column is 
single, although composed of tiiree elements, whereas in am- 
phibians and mammals the articulation is formed by a pair of 
condyles. Nevertheless, according to Professor H, F. Osborn, 
the tripartite reptilian condyle, by the loss of its median element, 
1ms given rise to the paired mammalian condyles; so that this 
difficulty disappears. The fate of the reptilian quadrate bone 
(which is reduced to very small dimensions in the Anomodontia) 
has been referred to in ah earliet section of the present artide, 
where some mention has also been made of the disappearance in 


mammals of the hinder elements of the reptilian lower jaw, so 
as to leave the single bone (dentaiy) of each half of tms part 
of the skeleton in mammals. 

Most of the earliest known mammals appear to be related tc 
the Marsupiaha and Insectivora. Others, however (indusivc 
of Tritylodon and Microlestes, if they be reaUy mammals), seem 
nearer to the Monotremata; and the question has yet to be 
decided whether placentals and marsupials on the one hand, 
and monotremes on the other are not independently derived 
from reptilian ancestors. 

With regard to. the evolution of marsupials and placentals, 
it has been pointed out that the majority of modem marsupials 
exhibit in the structure of their feet traces of the former opposa- 
bility of the thumb and great toe to the other digits; and it 
has accordingly been argued that all marsupials are descended 
from arboreal ancestors. ITiis doctrine is now receiving wide- 
spread acceptation among anatomical naturalists; and in the 
American Naturalist for 1904, Dr W. D. Matthew, an American 
palaeontologist, considers himself provisionally justified in so 
extending it as to include all mammals. That is to say, he 
believes that, with the exception of the duckbill and the echidna, 
the mammalian class as a whole can lay claim to descent from 
small arboreal forms. This view is, of course, almost entirely 
based upon palaeontological considerations; and these, in the 
author’s opinion, admit of the conclusion that all modem 
placental and marsupial mammals are descended from a common 
ancestral stock, of which the members were small in bodily size. 
These ancestral mammals, in addition to their small size, were 
characterized by the presence of five toes to each foot, of which 
the first was more or less completely opposable to the other four. 
The evidence in favour of this primitive opposability is consider- 
able. In all tl^ groups which are at present arboreal, the 
palaeontological evidence goes to show that their ancestors 
were likewise so; while since, in the case of modem terrestrial 
forms, the structure of the wrist and ankle joints tends to 
approximate to the arboreal type, as we recede in time, the 
available evidence, so far as it goes, is in favour of Dr Matthew’s 
contention. 

The same author also discusses the proposition from another 
standpoint, namely, the condition of the earth’s* surface in 
Cretaceous times. His theory is that in the early Cretaceous 
epoch the animals of the world were mostly aerial, amphibious, 
aquatic or arboreal; the flora of the land being undevebped 
as compared with its present state. On the other hand, towards 
the close of the Cretaceous epoch (when the Chalk was in course 
of deposition), the spread of a great uplanckflora vastly extended 
the territory available for mammalian life. Accordingly, it was 
at this epoch that the small ancestral insectivorous mammals 
first forsook their arboreal habitat to try a life on the open 
plains, where their descendants developed on the one hand into 
the carnivorous and other groups, in which the toes are armed 
with nails or claws, and on the other into the hoofed group, 
inclusive of such monsters as the elephant and the giraffe. The 
hypothesis is not free from certain difficulties, one of which 
will be noticed later. 

Classification.— Existing mammals may be primarily divided 
into three main groups, or subclasses, of which the second and 
third are much more closely related to one another than is either 
of them to the first. These three classes are the Monotremata 
(or Prototheria), the Marsupialia (Didelphia, or Metatheria), 
and the Placentalia (Monodelphia, or Eutheria); the distinctive 
characters of each being given in separate articles (see Mono- 
TRfiMATA, Marsupialia and Monodelphia). 

The existing monotremes and marsupials are each represented 
only by a single order; but the placentals are divided into the follow- 
ing ordinal and subordinal groups, those which are extinct being 
marked with an asterisk (*) : — 

I. Insectivora (Moles, Hedgehogs, &c.). 

3. Chiroptera (Bats). 

5. Dermoptera (Colugo, or Flying Lemur). 

4. Edentata; — 

a. Xenarthra (^teaters, Sloths and ArmadiUot). 

b. PhoHdota (Pangolins). 

c. Tubulidentata (Ant-bears, os Aard-varks). 
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5. Rodentia (Gnawine: Matnmalfl) 

a. Duplicidentaia (Harfh aud Picas). 

b. Simplicidcntata (Rats, Beavers, &c.). 

6. *TiUodontia {Tilloiherium), 

7. Carnivora — 

a. Fisaipedia (Cats, Dops Bears, &c.). 

k Pimupcdia (Seals and Walruses). 

(;.*'Creodonta {Hyaenodmi, &c.). 

8. Cetacea (Whales and Dolphins) ; — 

a. *Archaeoceti IZeugloaon, &c.). 

b. Odontoceti (Spcrmwhalcs and Dolphins). 

c. Mystacoceti (Whalebone Whales), 

9. Sirenia (DugonnH and Manatis). 

10. Ungulata (liooied Mammals) 

а. I^oboscidca (Elephants and Mastodons). 

б. Hyracoidea (Hyraxes). 

c.^Barypoda {Arsinditherium). 

^.*Toxodontia {Toxodon^ &c.). 

^.♦Arablypoda {Uintatlupum, &c.). 

/.♦Litoptema [Macrauchenia, &c.). 

g.'"Ancylopoda {Chalicotherium, &c.). 

L*Condylarthra [Phmacodus, &c.). 

i. Peris^aotyla (Tapirs, Horses, &c.). 

j. Artiodactyla (Ruminants, Swine, &c.). 

11. Primatas: — 

a. Prosimiae (Lemurs and Galagos). 

b. Anthropoidoa (Monkeys, Apes and Man). 

Separate articles are devoted to each of these orders, where refer- 
>' enoes will be found to other articles dealing with some of the minor 
groups and a number of the more representative species. 

Relationships of the Groups . — As we recede in time wc find the 
extinct representatives of many of these orders approximating more 
and more closely to a common gonoralized type, so that in a large 
number of early Eocene forms it is often di£ 5 .cult to decide to which 
group ^ey should tx: assigned. 

The Insectivora arc certainly the lowest ^oup of existing placental 
mammals, and exhibit many signs of affimty with marsupials; they 
may even be a more generalized group than the latter. From the 
Insectivora the bats, or Chiroptem, are evidently a sneeialized lateral 
ofislioot; while the Dermoptura may be another * ranch from the 
fwime stock. As to the Edentata, it is still a matter of uncertainty 
whether the pangolins (PhoHdota) and the ant-bears (Tubulidentatu) 
are rightly referred to an order typically represented by the sloths, 
anteaters, and armadillos of South and Central Amjerica, or whether 
the two first-named groups liave any close relationship with one 
another. Much uncertainty prevails with regard to the ancestry 
of the group as a whole, although some of the earlier South American 
forms have a comparatively full series of teeth, which are alsso of a 
less dcf^nerate type than those of their modem representatives. 

An aJlnrast equal degree of doubt obtains with regard to the 
ancestry of that very compact and well-defined group the Roden tia. 
If, however, the so-called I^o^lires of the lower Eocene are really 
ancestral rodentt, the order is brought into comparatively close 
connexion with the eaxly generalized types of clawod, or unguiculate 
manmuds. Whether the extinct TiUodontia are most nearly allied 
to the Rodentia, the Carnivora or tlie Ungulata, and whether they 
are really entitled to constitute an ordinal group by themselves, 
must remain for the present OT>en questions. 

The Carnivora, as represent^ by tlie (mainly) Eocene Creodonta, 
are evidently an ancient and generalized type. As regards the num- 
ber and form of their permanent teeth, at any rale, creodonts present 
such a marked similarity to Carnivorous marsupials, that it is difficult 
to behevc the two groups are not allied, although the nature of the 
relationship is not yet understood, and the minute internal structure 
of the teeth is unlike that of marsupials and .similar to that of modem 
Carnivora. There is the furthta- possibility that creodonts may be 
directly descended from the carnivorous reptiles; a descent which if 
proved might introduce some difficulty with regard to the above- 
me m tibned theory a$ to the arboreal ancestry of mammals generally. 
Be it may, there oan be little doubt that the crecdunts are 

related to the. Insectivora, which, as stated above, show decided signs 
of kinship with the marsupials. 

A mu^ mote interesting relationship of the ensodont carnivora 
has, however, been established on the evidence of recent discoveries 
in Egypt. From remains of Eocene age in that country Dr E. Fraas, 
of Stuttgart, has demonstrated the derivation of the whale-like 
Zeuglodon from the creodonts. Dr C. E. Andrews has, moreover, 
not only brought forward additional evidence in favour of this most 
remarkable line of dencetit, but is confident — which Professor Fraas 
was not — that Zeu^lodon itself is an auoestml cetacean, and 
coNnquently that whales are the highly modified descendants of 
creodonts. It must be admitted, however, that the links between 
Zeuglodon and typical cetaceans are at present unknown; but it may 
be hoped that these will be eventu^ brought to light from tihe 
deposits of the Mokattam Riaisge; nearCairo. Whales and dolphins 
being thus demonstrated to be nothing more than highly modified 
Carnivora, might ahnost be inclnded in the same ordinal group. 

An analogous statement may be made widi regard to the sea-cows, 
or Sirenia, which; appear to be derivatea from the groat herbivorous 
order of Ungulata, and might consequently be included in that 


group, as indeed has been already done in Dr Max Weber's classifica- 
tion. It is witii the proboscidean suborder of the Ungulata to which 
the Sirenia are most nearly related; the nature of this relationship 
being described by Dr .\ndrcws as follows : — 

" In the first place, the occurrence of the most primitive Sirenians 
with which we arc acquainted in the same region os the most genorab 
izod proboscidean, Moeritheriumf is in favour of such a view, and this 
is further supported by the similarity of the brain-structure and, 
to some extent, of the pelvis in the earliest-known members of the 
two groups. Moreover, in the anatomy of the soft-parts ot the recent 
forms there are a number of remarkable points of resemblance. 
Among the common characters may be noted the possession of : 
(i) pectoral mammae; (2) abdominal testes; (3) a bifid apex of the 
heart; (4) bilophodont molars with a tendency to the formation of 
an additional lobe from the posterior part 01 the cingulum. The 
peculiar mode of displacement of the teeth from behind forwards 
in some members of both groups may ]whaps indicate a relationship, 
although in the case of the Sirenia the rc^)lacem«nt takes place l^ 
means of a sucoession of similar molars, while in the Probosddea the 
molars remain tho same numerically, but increase greatly in size 
and number of transverse ridges." 

These and certain other facts referred to by the same author point 
to the conclusion that not only are the Sirenia and the Proboscidea 
derived from a single ancestral stock, but that the Hyracoidea — aud 
so Arsinditherium-^rc also derivatives from tlie same stock, which 
must necessarily have been Ethiopian. 

Of the other suborders of ungulates, the Toxodontia and Lito- 
ptema are exclusively South American, and while the former may 
fxissibly be related to the H5rracoidea and Bar5rpoda, the latter is 
perhaps more nearly akin to the Periasodactyla. The Amblypoda, 
on the other hand, are perhaps not far removed from the ancestrnl 
Proboscidea, which depart comparatively little from the generalized 
ungulate type. The fatter is represented by the Eocene Condylar^ 
thra, which undoubtedly gave rise to the Pcrissodactyla and Artio- 
dactyla, and probably to most, if not all, of the other groups. The 
Condylarthra, in their turn, approximate closely to ancestral 
Carnivora, as they also do in some degree to the ana'stral Primates. 
As regards the latter order, although wc are at present unacquainted 
with all the connecting links between the lemurs and the monkeys, 
there is little doubt that the ancestors of the former represent the 
stock from which the latter have originated. C. D. Earle, in tho 
Afiterican Naturalist for 1897, observes that " so far as the ])alaeon* 
toJogical evidence goes it is decidedly in favour of the view that apes 
and lemurs are closely related. Beginning w-ith the earliest known 
lemur, Anaptomorphus, this genus shows tendencies towards the 
anthropoids, and, when we pass up into tho Oligoccnc of the Old 
World, Adapts is a dtx:idedly mixed type, and probably not far from 
the oomraon stem-form which gave origin to both suborders 0/ the 
Primates. In regard to T arsius, it is evidently a type nearly Ix'twcen 
the lemurs and apes, but with many essential character.s belonging 
to the former group.'* 

Distribution.-^'^ ox an account of the ** realms and ** regions 
into which the surface of the globe has been divided by those 
who have made a special study of the geographical distribution 
of animals, sec Zoological Distribution. For the purposes 
of such zoo-gcograpliical divisions, mammals are much belter 
adapted than birds, owing to their much more limited powers 
of &spersal; most of them (exclusive of the purely aquatic 
forms, such as seals, whales, dolphins and sea-cows) being unable 
to cross anything more than a very narrow arm of the sea. 
Consequently, the presence of nearly allied groups of mammals 
in areas now separated by considerable stretches of sea proves 
that at no very distant date such tracts must have had a land- 
connexion. In the case of the southern continents the difficulty 
is, however, to determine whether allied groups of mammals 
(and other animak) liave reached their present isolated habi^ts 
by dispersal from the north along widely sundered longitudinal 
lines, or whether such a distribul ion implies the former existence 
of equatorial land-connexions. It may be added that even bats 
are unable to cross large tracts of sea; and the fact that fruit- 
bats of the genus Pteropus are found in Madagascar and the 
Seychelles, as well as in India, while they are absent from Africa, 
is held to be an important link in the chain of evidence demon- 
strating a former land-connexion between Madagascar and 
India. 

There is another point of view from which mammals are of 
especial importance in regard to geographical distribution, 
namely their comparatively late rise and dispersal, or ** radia- 
tion,” as compared with reptiles. 

As regards terrestrial mammals (with which alone we are at 
present concerned),, one of the most striking features in their 
•distribution is their practical absence from ocfeanic islands; the 
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only species found in such localities being cither small' forms 
which might have been carried on floating timber, or such as 
have been introduced' by human agency. This absence of mam- 
malian life in oceanic islands extends even to New Zealand, 
where the indigenous mammals comprise only two peculiar 
species of bats, the so-called Maori rat having been introduced 
by man. 

One of the leading features in mammalian distribution is the fact 
that the Monotremata, or egg-laying mammals, are excliAively 
confined to Australia and Papua, with the adjacent islands. The 
inarnupials also attain llieir maximum development in Australia 
(" Notogaea of the distributionists), extending, however, as far west 
as Celebes and the Moluccas, although in these islands they form 
an insignificant minority among an extensive placental fauna, 
being represented only by the cuscuses {Phalanger) , a group unknown 
m either Papua or Australia. Very different, on the other hand, 
js the condit&n of things in Austr^dia and r*apua, where marsupials 
(and monotremes) are the dominant forms of mammalian life, 
the placentals being represented (apart from bats, which are mainly 
)f an Asiatic type) only by a number of more or less aberrant rodente 
i)elonging to tlie mouso-tribe, and in Australia by the dingo, or native 
(log, and in Now Guinea by a wild pig. The dingo was, however, 
almost certainly brought from Asia by the ancestors of the modern j 
natives; while the Papuan pig is also in all probability a human | 
introduction, very likely of much later date. The origin of the 
Australasian fauna is a question pertiining to the article Zoological 
Distribution. The remaining marsupials (namely the families 
Diddphvidae and lipanovihidae) are American, and mainly South 
and Central American at the present day; although during ^e early 
])art of the Tertiary period representatives of the hrsthnamed family 
ranged all over the northern hemisphere. 

The Inscctivora (except a few shrews which havi‘ entered from the 
north) are absent from South America, and apjiear to have been 
mainly an Old World group, the only form.s which have entered 
North* America being the shrew-mice {Soricidae) and moles {Talptdae). 
The occurrence of one aberrant group {Solenodon) in the Wc^st 
Indies is, however, noteworthy. The family with the widest dis- 
tribution is the Soficidae, the Talpidae being unknown in Africa. 
'I'he tree-slirewB {'i'tipaiidae) are exclusively Asiatic, wlmreas the 
jumping-shrews {Macroscetididae) are equally characteristic of the 
African continent. Madagascar is the sole habitat of the tenrecs 
{Centetidae), as is Southern Africa of the golcien moles {Chrvso- 
cMovidae). It is, however, inqiortant to mention that an extinct 
South American inscctivore, l^ecvole^iteSy has been rcferrcnl to the 
family last mentioned; and even if this reference should not 
be confirmed in the future, the occurrence of a representative of 
the order in Patagonia is a fact of considerable importance in 
distribution. 

The Kodeniia have a wider geographical range than any other 
order of terrestrial mammals, b^ng, as already mentioned, repre- 
.sonled by numerous members of the mouse- tribe [Mundai^ even 
in Australasia. With the remarkable exception of Madagascar, 
where it is represented by the Nesomyidae, that family has thus a 
cosmopolitan distribution. Very noteworthy is the fact that, with 
the exception of Madagascar (and of course Australia) , the squirrel 
family {Si iuridae) is also found in all parts of the world. Precisely 
the same may be said of the hares, which, however, become &(:arcc 
in South America. On the other hand, the .scaly-tailed squirrels 
{Anomaluridae), the jumping-hares {Pedeiidae)^ and the strand- 
moles [Bathyergidae) an; exclusively African; while the sewellcla 
(Haplodontidae) and the liocket-gophers {Geomyidae) are as chacactor- 
istically North American, although a few members of the latter 
have reached Central America. The beavers {Castoridac) are re- 
stricted to rile northern hemisphere, whereas the dormice (Gltridae) 
and the molo-rats {Spalacidae) arc exclusively Old World forms, the 
latter only entoring the north of Africa, in which continent the former 
are largely devcloDcd. The jerboa group {Dipodidacy or faoulidae) is 
also mainly an Old World type, although its abc-rrant representatives 
the jumping- mice {Zapus) have effected an entrance into Arctic 
North America. Porcupines enjoy a very wide range, being repre- 
sented throughout the warmer parts of the Old World, with the excep- 
tion of Madagascar (and of course Australasia), by the Hystricidae^ 
and in the New World by the Erethizontidae. Of the remaining 
iamilics of the Simplicidentata, all arc southern, the cavies (Caviidae ) , 
chinchillas (Chinchillidae)y and degus {Octodontidae) being Central 
and Sewith American, while the Capromyidae ore common to southern 
America and Africa, and the Ctenodactylidae are exclusively African. 
T^e near alliance of all these southern families, and the absence of 
so many Old World families from Madagascar form two of the most 
striking featuies in the distribution of the order. Lastly, among 
the Duplicidentata, tiie picas {Ochot(m%daey or Lagomyidae) form a 
CToup confined to the colder or mountainous regions of the northern 
hemfiphere; 

Among the existing land Carnivora (of which no representatives 
except the introduced dingo are found in Australasia) the cat- tribe 

^Fttlidtu) has now an almost, cosmopolitan range, although it only 
reached South America at a comparatively recent date. Its original 
home was probably in the noithem hemisphere; and it has no 


[ repfesantadysB in Madagascar. Tho dvet- tribe (VfvimAw), on tte 
other hand, which is exclusively art Old World ia abundant in 

Madagascar, where it is represented by peculiar and aborant typ^ 
The hyenas iHya&nid4Z/$)^ at any rate at the present day, to which 
consideration is mainly hmited, are likewise Old World. The dog- 
tribe {Cantdaa), on the other hand, are, with exception of Mada- 
gascar, an edmost cosmopolitan group. Their place of origin was, 
however, almost entirely in the northern hemisphere, and not im- 
probably in some of the Old World, where they gave rise to the 
bkrs {Ursidae), The latter are abundant throughout the northern 
hemisphere, and have even suoceedod in penetrating into South 
America, but, with the exception of the Mediterranean zone, have 
never succeeded in entering Africa, and are therefore of courw 
unknown in Madagascar. The racoon mup {PPc^HJkidas) is 
mainly American, being represented in tiie Old Woffid only by the 
pandas (Aelurus and Aeluropus), of which the Hatted apparently 
exhibits sonic aflinity to the boars. The birthplace of the group 
was evidently in the northern hemisphere— possibly in east uentral 
Asia. The weasel-tribe [Mustelidae] is clearly a northern gnonp, 
which has, however, succeeded in penetrating into South America 
and Africa, although it has never reached Madagascar. 

The extinct creodonts, especially if they be the direct descendants 
of the anomodont reptiles, may have originated in Africa, although 
they are at present known in that continent only from the Fa^m- 
district. Elsewhere they occur in South America and tiiroughout 
a large part of the northern hemisphere, where they appear to have* 
survived in India to the later OUgoccne or Miocene. 

in the case of the great order, or assemblage, of Ungnlata it is 
necessary to pay somewhat more attention to fossil forma,, since a 
considerable number of groups are either altogether extinct or largely* 
on the wane. , 

So far as is at present known, the earliest and most primitive 
group, the OmdylEirthra, is a northern one, but whether first devel- 
oped in the eastern or the western hemisphere there is no sufficient 
evidence. The more or less specialiised Litoptema and Toxodontia, 

severally typified by the macrauchenia and the toxodon, are, on 
the other hanci, exclusively SJouth Amerioau. With the primitive 
five-toed Amblypoda, as represented by the coryphodon, wo again 
reach a northern group, common to the two hemispheres; but there 
is not improbably some connexion between this group and the much 
more specialized Barypoda, as represented by ArsindUhertuniy of 
Africa. The Ancylopoda, again, typified by Ckalicotheriumy and 
characterised by the claw-liko character of the digits, are probably 
another northern group, common to the eastern and western hemi- 
spheres. 

Recent discoveries have demonstrated the African origin of the 
elephants (Proboscidea) and hyraxes (Hyracoid^), the latter group 
being still indeed mainly African, and in past times also limited to 
Africa and the Mediterranean countries. As regards the elephants 
(now restricted to Africa and tropical Asia), there appears to be 
evidence that the ancestral mastodons, after having developed from 
African forms probably not very far removed from the Amblypoda, 
migrateil into Asia, where they gave rise to the true elephants* 
Thence both elephants and mastodons reached North America by 
the Bering Sea route; while the former, which arrived eariicrthaniilte 
latter, eventually penetrated into South America. 

The now waning group of Pcrissodactyla v;ould appear to have 
originally been a northern one, as all the three existing families, 
rhinoceroses {Phtnocerotidae)y tapirs {Tapipdaz)y and horses 
{Equidae), are well represent^ in the Tertiaries oi both halves of 
the northern hemisphere. If eastern Centred Asia were tentatively 
given as the centre of radiation of the group, this might perhaps best 
accord with the nature of the case. Rhinoceroses disappeared 
comparatively early from the New World, and never reached 
South America. In Siberia and northern Europe species of an 
African type survived till a comparatively late e]^ch, ro that the 
present relegation of the group to tropical Asia and Africa may be 
regarded as a modern feature in distribution. Horses, now unknown 
in a wild state in the New World, although still widely spread in 
the Old, attained a more extensive range in past times, having suc- 
cessfully invaded South America. On the other hand, in common 
with the rest of the Pcrissodactyla, they never reached Madagascar. 
In addition to the occurrence of their fossil remains almost through- 
out the world, the former wide range of the tapirs is attested by the 
fact of their living representatives ^ing confined to such widely 
sunde^ areas as Malaysia and tropical America. 

The Artiodactvla are the only group of ungulates known to have 
been represented in Madagascar; but since Iwth these Malagasy 
forms — ^namely two hippopotamuses (now extinct) and a rivermog 
— are capable of swimming, it is most probable that Ihey reached 
the island by crossing the Mozambique Channel. As regards the 
deer-family {Cervidae)y which is unknown in Africa south of the 
Sahara, it is quite evident that it originated in the norriieni half 
of the Old Worid, whence it reached North America by the Bering 
Sea route, and eventually travelled into South Ammca. More 
light is required with regard to the past history of the giraffe family 
{Crira^idaz)y which includes the African okapi and the extinc t 
Indian Sivaiheriunty and is unknown in the New World. Possibly, 
however, its birthplace may prove to be Africa; if so, we shall have 
a case analogous to that of the African elephant, namely that while 
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gaffes (lotxrifllied dtiring the Pliocene in Asia (where they may have 
origmated), tiley survive only in Ainca. An African origin has also 
been suggested for the hollow-horned ruminants {Bov\dae) \ and it 
this were substantiated it would explain the abundance of that family 
in Africa and the absence from the heart of that continent of the 
deer-tribe. Some confirmation of this theory is afforded by the fact 
that whereas we can recognise, ancestral deer in the Tertiaries of 
Europe we cannot point with certainty to the forerunners of 
the Bovidae, Whether its birthplace was in Africa or to the north, 
it is, however, clear that the hollow-horned ruminants are essentially 
an Old World group, which only effected an entrance into North 
America at a comparatively recent date, and never succeeded in 
reaching South America. So far as it goes, this fact is also in favour 
of the .fcican ancestry of the group. 

The AnHlocapridae (prongbuck), whose relationships appear to 
be rather with the Cervidae than with the Bovidae, are on tne other 
hand apparently a North Amencan group. The chcvrotains 
( 7 >a^iaatf), now surviving only ui West and Central Africa and 
trc^ical Asia, are conversely a purely Old World group. 

The camels {Tylopoda) certainly originated in the northern 
hemisphere, but euthough their birthplace has been confidently 
claimed for North America, an equal, if not stronger, claim may be 
made on the part of Central Asia. From the latter area, where wild 
camels still exist, the group may be assumed to have made its way 
at an early period into North America; whence, at a much later 
date, it finally penetrated into South America. In the Old World 
it seems to have reached the fringe of the African continent, where 
its wanderings in a wild state were stayed. 

The pigs (Suidae) and the hippopotamuses {Hippopotamidae) 
are essentially Old World groups, the former of which has alone 
succeeded in reaching America, where it is represented by the col- 
lateral branch of the peccaries {DicotyHnaey An African origin 
would well explain the present distribution oi both ^oups, but fur- 
ther evidence on this point is required before anything decisive can 
be affirmed, although it is noteworthy that the earliest known pig 
{Gentohyus) is African. The Suinae are at present spread all over 
the Old World, although the African forms (other than the one from 
the north) are markedly distinct from those inhabiting Europe and 
Asia. Hippopotamuses, on the contrary, are now exclusively African, 
although they were represented in tropical Asia during the Pliocene 
and over the greater part of Europe at a later epoch. 

A brief notice with regard to the distribution of the Primates 
must suffice, as their past history is too imperfectly known to admit 
of generalizations being drawn. The main facts at the present day 
are, firstly, the restriction of the Prosimiae, or lemurs, to the warmer 
parts of Old World, and their .special abundance in Madagascar 
(where other Primates are wanting); and, secondly, the wide 
structural distinction between the monkeys of tropical America 
(Platyrrhiua), and the Old World monkeys and apes, or Catarrhina. 
it is, however, noteworthy that extinct lemurs occur in the Tertiary 
deposits of both halves of the northern hemisphere — a fact which 
has induced Dr J. L. Wortman to suggest a polar origin for the entire 
group— a view we are not yet prepared to endorse. For the distri- 
bution of the various families and genera the reader may be referred 
to the article Primates ; and it will suffice to mention here that while 
chimpanzees and baboons are now restricted to Africa and (in the 
case of the latter group) Arabia, they formerly occurred in India. 

As regards aquatic mammals, the greater number of the Cetacea, 
or whales and dolpliins, have, as might be expected, a very wide 
distribution in the ocean. A few, on the other hand, have a very 
restricted range, the Greenland right whale {Balaena mysticetus) 
being, for instance, limited to the zone of the northern circumpolar 
ice, while no corresponding species occurs in the southern hemisphere. 
In this case, not only temperature, but also the peculiar mode of 
feeding, may be the cause. The narwhal and the beluga have a 
very similar distribution, though the latter occasionally ranges 
farther south. The bottle-noses {Hyperdodon) are restricted to Bie 
North Atlantic, never entering, so far as known, the tropical seas. 
Other species are exclusively tropical or austral in their range. The 
pigmy whale {Neobalaena marginata), for instance, has only been 
met with in the seas round Australia, New Zealand and South 
America, while a beaked whale {Berardius amou;ti) appears to be 
confined to the New Zealand seas. 

The Cetacea, however, are by no means limited to the ocean, or 
even to salt water, some entenng large rivers for considerable dis- 
tances, and others ^ing exclusively iluviatile. Tlie susu {Platanista) 
IS, for instance, extensively distributed throughout nearly the whole 
of the river systems of the Ganges, Brahmaputra and Indus, ascend- 
ing as high as there is water enough to swim in, but apparently 
never passing out to sea. The individuals inhabiting the Indus and 
the Ganges must therefore have been for long ages isolated without 
developing any distinctive anatomical characters, those by which 
P* indih was separated from P. gangetica having been shown to be 
of no, constant value. Orc$lla fluminalis, again, appears to be 
limited to the Irrawaddy; and at h^t two distinct specicsof dolphin, 
belongizm to different mnera, a# found in the Amazon. It is 
remaAaSle that none of the g^t lakes or inland seas of the world 
is inhabited by cetaceans. 

The great difference in the manner of life of the sea-cows, or 
Sirenia, as compared with that of the Cetacea, causes a corresxxiDdmg 


difference in their geographical distribution. Slow in their move- 
ments, and feeding on vegetable substances, they arc confined to the 
neighbourhood of rivers, estuaries or coasts, although there is a 
possibility of accidental transport by currents across considerable 
distances. Of the three genera existing within historic times, one 
(Manaius) is exclusively confined to the shores of the tropical Atlan- 
tic and the rivers entering into it, individuals scarcely specifically 
distinguishable being found both on the American and the African. 
The dugong {Halicore) is distributed in different colonies, at present 
isolated, throughout the Indian Ocean from Arabia to Norto Aus- 
tralia;* while the Rhytina or northern .sea-cow was, for some time 
before its extinction, limited to a single island in the extreme nortii 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

The seals (PinMt/>0dtn) , although capable of traversing long reaches 
of ocean, are less truly aquatic than the last two groups, always 
resorting to the land or to ice-floes for breeding. The geographical 
range of each species is generally more or less restricted, usually 
according to climate, as they are mostly inhabitants either of the 
Arctic or Antarctic seas and adjacent temperate regions, few being 
found within the tropics. For this reason the northern and the 
southern species are lor tiie most part quite distinct. In fact, the 
only known exception is tlie case of a colony of elephant-.seals 
{MacfOYhinus leoninus), whose general range is in the southern 
hemisphere, inhabiting the coast of California. In this case a 
different sp^ific name has been given to the northern form, but the 
characters by which it is distinguished are of httle importance, and 
probably, except for tlie abnormal geograpliicaJ distribution, would 
never have been discovered. The most remarkable circumstance 
connectc<.l with the distribution of seals is the presence of members 
of the order in tlie three isolated great lakes or inland seas of 
Central Asia — the Caspian, Aral and Baikal — which, notwithstanding 
their long isolation, have varied but slightly from species now 
inhabiting the Polar Ocean. 

Authorities. — The above article is partly baaed on that of Sir 
W. 11 . Flower in the 9th edition of this work. 'J'he literature con- 
nected with mammals is so extensive that all that can be attem]ited 
here is to refer tlie reader to a few textbooks, with the aid of which, 
combined witli that of the annual volumes of the Zoological Recovd, 
he may obtain such information on the subject as he may require ; 
F. E. Buddard, " Mammals,” The Cambridge Natural History, vol. x. 
(1902); W. H. Flower and R. Lydekker, The Study of Mammah 
(London, 1891); Max Weber, Die Sdugethiere (Jena, 19^4); 
W. T. Blanforcl, The Fauna of British India — Mammalia (1888- 
1891); 1). G. Elliot, Synopsis of the Mammals of North America 
(Chicago, 1901) and The Mammals of Middle America and the 
West Indies (Chicago, 1904) ; W. L. Sclater, The Fauna of South 
Africa — Mammals (Cape Town, 1901-1902); W. K, Parker, 
Mammalian Descent (Ix)ndon, 1885); E. Trouessart, Catalogus 
mammalium, tarn viventium quam fossilium (Paris, 1898*1899); 
and supplement, 1904-1905; T. S. Palmer, Index generum mamma» 
Hum (Washington, 1904); W. L. and F.h. Sc\B.^r, The Geography 
of Mammals (London, 1899); R. Lydekker, A Geographical 
History of Mammals (Cambridge, 1896). (W. H. F.; R. 

MAMHARY gland (Lat. mamma\ or female breast, the 
organ by means of which the young are suckled, and the pos- 
session of which, in some region of the trunk, entitles the animal 
bearing it to a place in the order of Mammalia. 

Anatomy,— In the human female the gland extends vertically 
from the second to the sixth rib, and transversely from the ed^ 
of the sternum to the mid axillary line; it is embedded in the fat 
superficial to the pectoralis major muscle, and a process which 
extends toward the armpit is sometimes called the axillary tail. 
A little below the centre of the glandular swelling is the nipple, 
surrounding which is a pigmented circular patch called the areola; 
this is studded with slight nodules, which are the openings of 
areolar glands secreting an oily fluid to protect the skin during 
suckling. During the second or third month of pregnancy the 
areola becomes more or less deeply pigmented, but this to a 
large extent passes off after lactation ceases. In structure 
the gland consists of some fifteen to twenty lobules, each of 
which has a lactiferous duct opening at the summit of the nipple, 
and branching in the substance of the gland to form secondary 
lobules, the walls of which are lined by cubical epithelium in 
which the milk is secreted. These secondary lobules project 
into the surrounding fat, so that it is difficult to dissect out the 
gland cleanly. Before opening at the nipple each lactiferous 
duct has a fusiform dilatation called the ampulla. 

After the child-bearing period of life the breasts atrophy and tend 
to become pendulous, while in some African races thw are pendulous 
throughout life. Variations in the mammary glands are common; 
often the left breast is larger than the right, and m those rare cases in 
which one breast is suppressed it is usually the right, though suppres. 
sion of the breast does not necessarily include absence oi the nipple. 
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S\ip 6 mumefavy nif>ples and glands arc not uncommon, and, when 
they occur, are usually situated in tlie mammary line which extends 
from the anterior axillary fold to the spine of the pubis; hence, when 
an extra nipple appears above the normal one, it is external to it, 
but, when below, it is nearer the middle line. The condition of 
extra breasts is known as polymasty, that of extra nipples as poly- 
thely, and it is interesting to notice that the latter is commoner 
in males than in females. O. Ammon (quoted by Wiedersheim) 



(From A. F. Dixon, Cunninghnm’s Text-Book of Anatomy!) 

Fig, I. — Dissection of the Mammary Gland. 


record.s the case of a German soldier wlio had four nipples on each 
side. These nipples in the human subject are sddom found below 
tlu' costal margin. In normal males the breast structure is present, 
but rudimentary, though it is not very rare to find instances of boys 
about puberty in whom a small amount of milk is secreted, and one 
case at least is recorded ot a man who suckled a child. A functional 
condition of the mammary glands in men is known as gynaekomasty, 
(For further details sec The Structure of Man, by R. Wiedersheim, 
translated by H. and M. Bernard, and edited by G. B. Howes, 
London, 1895.) 

Embryology. — There is every probability tliat the mammary glands 
are modified and hyjiertfophied sebaceous glands, and transitional 
stages are seen in the areolar glands, which sometimes secrete milk. 
At an early stage of foetal life a raised patch of ectoderm is seen, 
which later on becomes a saucer-like depression; from the bottom of 
this fifteen or twenty solid proces.ses of cells, each presumably 
representing a sebaceous gland, grow into the mesoderm which forms 
the connective tissue stroma of the mamma. Later on these pro- 
cesses branch. The last stage is that the centre of the mammary 
pit or saucer-like depression once more grows up to form the nipple, 
and at birth the processes become tubular, thus forming lactiferous 
ducts. The glands grow little until the age of puberty, but their 
full development is not reached until the birth of the first child. 

Comparative Anatomv. — In the lower Mammals the tnamma^ 
line, already mentioned, appears in the embryo as a ridge, and in 
those which have many young at a birth patches of this develop 
in the thoracic and abdominal regions to form the mammae, while 
the intervening parts of the ridge disappear. The number of mammae 
is not constant in animals of the same species; as an instance of this 
it will be found that in the dog the number of nipples varies from 
seven to ten, though animals with many nipples are more liable to 
variation than those with few. When only a few young are pro- 
duced at a time the mammae are few, and it scorns to depend on the 
convenience of suckling in which part of the mammary line the 
glands are developed. In the pouched Mammals (Monotremes and 
Marsupials) inguinal mammae are found, and so tlicy arc in most 
Ungulates as well as in the Cetacea. In the elephants, Sirenia, 
Chiroptera and most of the Primates, on the otlier hand, they arc 
confined to the pectoral region, and this is also the case in some 
Rodents, e.g. the jumping hare (Prdetes caffer). In the mono- 
tromes the mammary pit remains throughout life, and the milk is 
conducted along the hairs to the young, but in other Mammals 
nipples are formed in one of two ways. One is that already described 
in Man, which is common to the Marsupials and Primates, while 
in the other the margin or vallum of the mammary pit grows up, and 
so forms a nipple with a very deep pit, into the bottom of which 
the lactiferous ducts open. The latter is regarded as the primary 
arrangement. In the monotremes the mammae are looked upon, 
not as modified sebaceous glands, as in other Mammals, but as altered 
Tweat glands. It is further of interest to notice that in these primi- 
tive Mammals the glands are equally developed in both sexes, and it 
is thought that among the bats the male often aasists in suckling the 
young (see G. Dobson, Brit. Museum Cat. of the Chiroptera, London, 
1878). These facts, together with the occasional occurrence of 
gynaekomasty in man, make it probable that the ancestral Mammal 
was an animal in which both sexes helped in the process of lactation, 


For further details and literature up to 1906 see Comparative 
Anatomy of Vertebrates, bv R. Wiedersheim, adapted by W. N. 
Parker (1907), and Bronn s Classen und Ordnungen des Thierreicks. 

(F. G. P.) 

Diseases of the Mammary Gland. — Inflammation of the breast 
(moififfs) is apt to occur in a woman who is suckling, and is due to 
the presence of septic micro-orgfmisms, which, as a rule, have found 
their way into the milk-ducts, fho Iraphatics or the veins, through 
a crack, or other wound, in a nipple which has been made sore by 
the infant's vigorous attempts to obtain food. Especially is this 
septic inflammation apt to occur if the nipple is depress^, or so 
badly formed that' the infant has difficulty m feeding from it The 
inflamed breast is enlarged, tender and painful, and the skin over it 
is hot. and perhaps too i^dened. The woman feels ill istid feverish, 
and she may shiver, or have a definite rigor — which , suggests that 
the inflammation is running on to the formation of an abscess. The 
abscess may be superficial to, or beneath, the breast, but it is usually 
within the breast itself. The infant should at once be wean^, the 
milk-tension being relieved by the breast-pump. Fomentations 
should be applied under waterproof jaconette, and the breast should 
be evenly supported by a bandage or by the corsets. Belladonna 
and glycerine should be smeared over the breast, wilh the view of 
checking the secretion of milk, as well as of easing pain. But before 
this is done six or eight leeches may be applied. On the first 
indication that matter is collecting, an incision should be made, for 
if the matter Ls allowed to remain locked up in the breast-tissue 
the ab.scess wiU rapidly increase in size, and the whole of fhe breast 
may become infected and destroyed. Supposing that, in making 
the incision, no pus is discovered, the relief to the vascular tension 
thus aflorded will be nevertheless highly beneficial. The operation 
liad better be done under a general anaesthetic, so that the surgeon 
can introduce a probe, or his finger, into the wound, breaking down 
the partitions wnich are likely to exist between separate abscesses, 
and thus enable them to be drained through the one opening. As 
the discharge begins to cease, the tenderness subsides, and gentle 
massage, or firm strapping of the breast, will prove useful. The 
general treatment will consist in tlie administration of an ajierient, 
and, the tongue being clean, in prescribing such drugs as quinine, 
strychnia and iron. The diet should be liberal, but not carried to 
such excess that the power of digestion and absorption is overtaxed. 
During the early acute stage of tlie disease small doses of morphia 
may be necessary. When tlie tongue has cleaned, a little wine may 
be given with advantage. 

Chronic Eczema around the nipple of a woman late in life, with, 
perhaps, localized ulceration, is known as PageVs Disease. The im- 
portance of it is that cancerous infiltration is apt to pass from it 
along the milk-ducts and to involve tlie breast in malignant disease. 
Hence, when eczema about the nipple refuses to clear up under 
the influence of soothing treatment, it is well to insist on the 
removal of the entire breast Sometimes this eczema k malignant 
from the beginning, being associated with the active proliflzation of 
the epithelial cells of the milk-ducts, and with their escape into the 
surrounding tissues. The nipple Is retracted in most of these cases, 
which, however, are not often met with. 

Chronic Mastitis is of freauent occurrence in women who are past 
middle age. The part of Ine breast involved is enlarged, hard, and 
more or less tender and painful. It is sometiqies impossible clinically 
to distinguish this disease from cancer. True, the tumour is not so 
definite or so hard as a cancer, nor is it attached to the skin, nor 
to the muscles of the chest wall, and if there are any glands second- 
arily enlarged in the arm-pit they are not so hard as they may be in 
cancer. But all these are questions of degree. It is, of course, 
highly inadvisable to leave it to time to clear up the diagnosis, 
for a chronic mastitis, innocent at first, may eventually become 
cancerous. If in any case the difficulty of distinguishing a chronic 
mastitis from a malignant tumour of the breast is insuperable, the 
safest course is to remove the breast and have it examined by the 
microscope. Tlie suggestion, sometimes made, as to the preliminary 
removal of a small piece of the tumour for examination is not to be 
recommended. 

A simple glandular tumour, fibro-adenoma, is apt to be found in 
the breasts of youngish women, who may possibly give an account 
of some blow or other injury; there may, however, ne no history of 
injury. The tumour is smooth, rounded or oval, and lies loose in 
the midst of the breast; as a rule it is not tender. It is not asso- 
ciated with enlarged glands in the arm-pit. The tumour had best 
be removed, though there is no urgency about the operation, as the 
growth is absolutely innocent. There is, however, no t^lHng as to 
what course an innocent tumour of the breast may take as middle 
age comes on. 

Cysts of the Breast. — ealactocele is a tumour due to the locking 
up of milk in a greatly dilated duct. Other forms of cystic disease 
may be due to serous or hydatid fluid, or to thin pifts, being 
surrounded by fibrous walls. Such cysts are best treated by 
free incision, and by passing a gauze dressing into their depths. 
If the tissue is occupied by many cysts, the whole breast had 
better be removed. * 

Cancer of the Breast may be met with in men as well as in woteen ; 
in men, however, it is very rare. It is commonest In women bpfw’een 
the ages of forty and fifty. It is sometimes met with in women of 
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Twenty; and the younger the individual the more malignant is the 
disease. Married life seems to have no cliect as regards the incidence 
of the disease, but it often happens that a breast which gave trouble 
during the period of suckling becomes later Ihe subject of cancer; 
in otter cases there is a clean- history of the attack having followed an 
injury. Jt is, thus, as if inflammatory changes in the breast were 
the direct cause of a Lator cancerous invasion. Though it is impossible 
to affirm that heredity has a great influence in the incidence of cancer, 
it is, nevertheless, remarkable that the members of certain families 
are unusually prone to the disease. 

The chief feature of a cancerous tumour of the breast is its great 
hardness. The technical name for the growth is scirfkus (Gr. 
(TKlpost or anlppoif any hard coat or covering, stucco ) , from its stony 
hardness. The tumour consists of a dense framework of fibrous 
tissue, with groups of cancer-cells in the spaces. The malignancy 
of the disease depends u^n the cells, not upon the fibrous tissue. 
In young subjects the cells predominate, but in old ones the con- 
traction of the fibrous tis.sue throughout the breast compresses and 
destroys the cells, and this sometimes to such an extent that there 
is at last nothing left at the site but contracted fibrous tissue, all 
trace of malignancy having disappeared. This variety of the disease 
is found in old people, and is caltra aifophic cancev. 

The cells of a cancerous breast are apt to be carried by the lym- 
phatics to the l3^phatic glands in the arm-pit, and by the blood- 
stream to the spinal column find to other parts of the skeleton, and 
sometimes to the liver, which thus becomes large and hard, or to the 
other breast. 

As the fibrous tissue around the tumour becomes invaded by the 
new growth it undergoes contraction (much as a siring becomes 
shorter when it is wetted), and as this shortening of the fibrous bands 
increases the nipple may be retracted, and the breast may be 
closely bound down to the chest-wall; and, further, the skin over- 
lying the tumour may be drawn in towards the tumour so as to form 
a conspicuous dimple. Later, the nutrition of this patch of .skin 
may be so interfered with that it mortifies or breaks down, and 
thus a cancerous ulcer is produced. Tliis ulcer slowly spreads, and 
its floor is covered with a discharge in which septic micro-organisms 
undergo cultivation ; in this way the ulcer becomes highly oftensive. 
By the use of antiseptic lotions and a frequent change of dressings, 
however, all unpleasant smell can be checked or prevented. As the 
ulcer extends it is apt to implicate large blood-vessels, so that serious, 
and sometimes alarming, haemorrhages lake place. And ii the breast 
had previously been in pain, the bleeding is likely to give great 
relief But Treated haemorrhages bring on increasing exhaustion, 
and thus materially hasten the end. 

There is at present only one trustworthy treatment for cancer, 
and that is its free lemoval by operation. The entire breast and the 
nipple must be sacrifined. At the present day the operation itself 
is not a " drejidful " one. To be successful it must be very thorough, 
and it mu.st be done early. TTie patient, being under an an aesthetic, 
feels nothing, and the subsequent dressings of the wound are attended 
with scarcely any pain. There need be but a couple of days of con- 
finement to bed, and when the wound has .soundly healed the patient 
may be encouraged to use her arm. Should there be recurrence of 
cancerous nodules in or about the wound, their removal .should be 
promptly and widely effected. The writer has records of one case 
in which between the first operation and the last report there 
was a space of over twenty-nine years, and another of fifteen years. 
Each of these patients had one extensive operation, and four 
or five smaller operations for dealing with recurrences. Each of 
them, however, might be considered unlikely subjects for further 
return. 

For a superficial cancer the X-rays may be of service, but many 
applications of the rays are likely to be needed, and the case may 
poasibly refuse to yield to their influence, and, after loss of valuable 
time, the disease may have eventually to be removed by the knife. 
The groat advantage which the treatment by the knife offers over 
every other method is that the growth can be cleanly, efficiently and 
promptly removed, and, with it, all the affected lymph-spaces, and 
the lymphatic glands wliich arc secondarily implicated. 

As regards the value of radium in the treatment of cancer of the 
breast, me high expectations which were somewhat widely associated 
with this newly-found elemont early in 1909 must be said to have been 
unjustified by any precise results. Injections of radium salts have 
been made into substance of a cancer, and tubes of aluminium 
containing the salt have been introduced into the growth, but no 
deep cancer has thereby been cured. Radium has also been exposed 
eigoin and again on the surface of tlie affected breast, but similarly 
with no great result. Unfortunately, whilst one is experimenting 
in the treatment of an operable cancer, the epithelial cells of the 
growth may be making tneir way towards distant parts, where no 
rays or emanations could possibly roach them. Whatever may 
be the future of radium as a therapeutic agent in the treatment of 
cancer of the breast, it is certain that, on the facts as known at the 
beginning of 19^0, the only safe is to remove the breast by 

direct operation, together with the associated lymph-spaoes ana 
lympha^. glands. And if this is done promptly and thorougWy 
cancer of ^ breast wiU come more and more into the class of 
curable diseascft* (£. O,*) 


MAMMEG APPLE, South American or St Domingo Apricot, 
the fruit of Mammea americana (natural order Clusiaceae), a 
large tree with oppo.site leathery gland-dotted leaves, white, 
swcct-scented, short-stalked, solitary or clustered axillary flowers 
and yellow fruit 3 to 6 in. in diameter. The bitter rind encloses 
a sweet aromatic flesh, which is eaten raw or steeped in wine 
or with sugar, and is also used for preserves. Tlicre are one to 
four lai:gc rough seeds, which are bitter and resinous, and used as 
anthelmintics. An aromatic liqueur distilled from the flowers 
is known as eau de creole in the West Indies, and the acrid 
resinous gum is used to destroy the chigoes which attack the 
naked feet of the negroes. The wood is durable and well adapted 
for building purposes; it is beautifully grained and used for fancy 
work. 

MAMMON, a word of Aramaic origin meaning riches.” The 
etymology is doubtful; connexions with a wo^ meaning “ en- 
trusted, or with the Hebrew ntatmon, treasure, have been 
suggested. “ Mammon,” Gr. /xafimvai (see Professor Eb. Nestle 
in Ency. Bib. s.v.), occurs in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt, 
vi. 24) and the parable of the Unjust Steward (Luke xvi. 9-13). 
The Authorized Version keeps the Syriac word. Wyclifi'e uses 
” richessis.” The Netv English Dictionary quotes Piers Plowman 
as containing the earliest personification of the name. Nic ho- 
laus do Lyra (commenting on the passage in Luke) says timt 
Mammon esl nomen daemonis. There is no trace, however, of 
any Syriac god of such a name, and the common identification 
of the name with a god of covetousness or avarice is chiefly due 
to Milton (Paradise Lost, i. 678). 

MAMMOTH ( 0 . Rass. mammot, mod. mamant; the Tatar 
word mama, earth, from which it is supposed to be derived, is 
not known to exist), a name given to an extinct elephant, 
Elephas primigenius of Blumenbach. Probably no extinct 
animal has Icit such abundant evidence of its former existence; 
immen.se numbers of bones, teeth, and more or less entire car- 
cases, or ” mummies,” as they may be called, having been di.s- 
coverecl, with the flesh, skin and hair in situ, in the frozen soil 
of the tundra of northern Siberia. 

The general characteristics of the order Proboscidea, to which 
the mammoth belongs, are given under that heading. The 
mammoth pertains to the most highly specialized section of the 
group of elephants, which also contains the modem Asiatic 
species. Of the whole group it is in many respects, as in the size 
and form of the tusks and the characters of the molar teeth, 
the farthest removed from the mastodon type, while its nearest 
surviving relative, the Asiatic elephant (E. maximus), has 
retained the slightly more generalized characters of the mam- 
moth’s contemporaries of more southern climes, E. columbi of 
America and E. armeniacus of tlie Old World. The tusks, or 
upper incisor teeth, which were probably smaller in the female, 
in the adult males attained the length of from 9 to lo ft. measured 
along the outer curve . U pon leaving the bead they were directed 
at first downwards, and outwards, then upwards and finally 
inwards at the tips, and generally with a tendency to a spiral 
fonn not seen in other elephants. 

It is chiefly by the characters of the molar teeth that the various 
extinct modifications of the elephant type arc distinguished. Those 
of the mammoth (fig. 2) differ Irom the corresponding organs of 
allied species in great breadth of Uie crown as compared with the 
length, the narrowness and crowding or close approximation of the 
ridges, tlie thinness of the enamel, and its straigntness, parallelism 
ana absence of “ crimping," as seen on the worn surface or in a 
horizontal section of the tooth. The molars, as in other elephants, 
are six in number on each side above and below, succeeding each 
other from before backwards. Of tlicsc Dr Falconer gave the pre- 
vailing " ridge-formula" (or number of complete ridges in each tooth) 
as 4, 8, 12, 12, iG, 24, as in E. maximus. Dr Lcith-Adams, working 
from more abundant materials, has shown that the number of ridges 
of each tooth, especially lliose at the posterior end of the scries, is 
subject to individual variation, ranging in each tooth of the series 
within the following limits : 3 to 4, 0 to 9, 9 to 12. 9 to 15, 14 to 16, 
i8 to 27--excluding the small plates, called " talons," at each end. 
Besides these variations in the number of ridges or plates of which 
each tooth is composed, the thickness of the enamel varies so much 
as to have given rise to a distinction between a " thick-plated " 
and a " thin-plated " variety— the latter being most prevalent 
among specimens from the Arctic regioas. From specimens with 
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thick enamel plates the transitioii to the other species mentioned 
above^ iucludiag maximuSy is almost imperceptible. 

The bones of the skeleton generally more resemble those of the 
Indian elephant than of any other species, but the skull differs in 
the narrower summit, narrower temporalfossae, and more prolonged 
incisive sheaths, supporting the roots of the enormous tusks. Among 
the external characters by which the mammoth was distinguish^ 
from either of the existing species of elephant was the dense clothing, 
not only of long, coarse outer hair, but also of close under woolly 
hair of a reddish-brown colour; evidently in adaptation to the 
cold climate it inhabited. This character is represented . in rude 
but graphic drawings of prehistoric age found in caverns in the south 
of France. It shomd be added that young Asiatic elephants often 
show considerable traces of the woolly coat of the mammoth. 
The average height docs not a^ear to have exceeded that of either 
of the existing species of elephant. 

The geographical range of the mammoth was very extensive. 
There is scarcely a county in England in which its remain.s have 
not been found in alluvial gravel or in caverns, and numbers of 
its teeth are dredged in the North Sea. In Scotland and Ireland 
its remains are less abundant, and in Scandinavia and Finland 
they appear to be unknown; but they have been found in vast | 
numbers at various localities throughout the greater part of , 


erect' position, with the soft parts and haiiy covering; entire> 
have been brought to light. 



(From Owen.) 

Fig. 2. — Grinding surface of Upper Molar Tooth of the Mammoth 
{Elephas primigenius), c, cement; d, dentine; e, enamel. 

For geographical distribution and anatomical characters see 
Falconer's Palaeontological Memoifs, vol. ii. (iS68) ; B. Dawkins, 
" Elephas Ptimigenius. its Range in Space and Time,'* Qiutrt, Jouhi. 
Geol. Soc» XXXV. 138 (1879); and A. Leith-Adam^ " Monwaph 
of British Fossil Elephants,"' part ii., Palaeoniographical S)cieiy 
(1879). (W. H. F.; R. L.*) 


central Europe (as far south as Santander and Rome), northern 
Asia, and the northern part of the American continent. 

The mammoth belongs to the post-Tertiary or Pleistocene 
epoch and was contemporaneous with man. There is evidence 
to show that it existed in Britain before, during and after the 
glacial period. It is in northern Siberia that its remains have 


I MAMMOTH CAVE, a cave in Edmondson county, Kentucky, 
I U.S.A., 37° 14' N. lat. and 86° 12' W, long., by rail 85 m. S.S.W. 
i of Louisville. Steamboats run from the mouth of the Green 
River, near Evansville, Indiana, to the Mammoth Cave landing. 
The cave is usually said to have been discovered, in 1809, by a 
hunter named Hutchins; but the county records, as early as 1797, 
fixed its entrance as the landmark for 


a piece of real estate. Its mouth is 
in a forest ravine, 194 ft. above Green 
J<iver and 600 ft. above the sea. This 
ajierture is not the original mouth, the 
latter being a chasm a quarter of a 
mile north of it, and leading into what 
is known as Dixon’s cave. The two 
portions are not now connected, though 
persons in one can make themselves 
lieard by those in the other. 

The cavernous limestone of Kentucky 
covers an area of 8000 sq. m., is 
massive and homogeneous, aftd belongs 
to the Subcarboniferous period. It 
shows few traces of dynamic disturbance, 
but has been carved, mainly by erosion 
since the Miocene epoch, into many 
caverns, of which the Maounotii Cave is 
the largest. % 

The natural arch that admits one to 
Mammoth Cave has a span of 70 ft., 
and from a ledge above it a cascade 
leaps 59 ft, to the rocks below, where it 
disappears. A flight of stone steps 

(From Tiifsuis ) leads thc way down to a narrow passable, 

Fig. 1. — Skcjleton of Mammoth {Elephas primigeniusSy with portions ot tlie skin. ^rough which the air nudies with vio- 

lence, outward m summer and mward in 

been found in the greatest abundance and in exceptional preser- winter. The temperature of thc (»ve is uniformly 54° E. through- 
vation. For a long period there has been from that region an out the year, and the atmosphere is both chemically and opticaUy 
export of mammoth-ivory, fit for commercial purposes, to China of singular purity. While the lower levels are moist from the 
and to Europe. In the middle of the loth century trade was large pools and rivers that have secret connexion with Green 
carried on at Khiva in fossil ivory. Middendorfl estimated the River, the upper galleries are extremely dry. These conditions 
number of tusks which have yearly come into the market during led at one time to the erection of thirteen cottages at a point 
the last two centuries at at least a. hundred pairs, hut Norden* about 1 m. underground, for the use of invalids, especially 
skidld considers this estimate too low. Tusks are found along consumptives. The expenment failed, and only two oottagesi 
the whole shore-line between the mouth of the Obi and Bering now ranain as curiosities. 

Strait, and the farther north the more numerous they become, The Main Cave, from 40 to goo ft wide and flnom 35 to 125 ft. 
the islands of New Siberia being one of the favourite collecting high, has several vast rooms, e.g, the Rotunda, wtoe ore the 
localities. The remains are found not only round the mouths d ruins of the old saltpetre works; the Star Chamber, where :the 
the great rivers, but embedded in the froxen soil intsuch oircum* protrusionjof white (^stals tiirough a coating of the bladi.oxide 
stances as to mdicater that the animals lived not fax from the of manganeaecreates an optical iUusiem of groat^uty; the Chief' 
localities in which they are found; and they are exposed either Gty, where an area of a acres is coviered by a vault 125 ft high, 
by the melting of the ke in warm summers or the washing and the floor is strewn with, nx^ fragments, among which are 
away of the sea-oli£fs or nver^baoiks. In this way the bodies found numerous haif*bumt torches ma& of cooes, and lothersiggu 
of more or less nearly perfect animals, often standing in the of prehistoric occupancy. Two skeletons were exhumed near the 
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Rotunda ; but few other bones of any description have been found. 
The so-called Mammoth Cave “ monies ” («.«. bodies kept by 
being inhumed in nitrous earth), with accompanying utensils, 
omamenls, braided sandals and other relics, were found in Short 
and Salt Caves near by, and removed to Mammoth Cave for 
exhibition. The Main Cave, which abruptly ends 4 m. from the 
entrance, is joined by winding passages, with spacious galleries 
on different levels; and, although the diameter of the area of the 
whole cavern is less than lo m., the combined length of all 
accessible avenues is supposed to be about 150 m. 

The chief points of interest are arranged along two lines of 
exploration, besides which there are certain side excursions. 


and was formerly regarded as the finest room in the cavern. 
Others admire more the Mammoth Dome, at the termination ol 
Spark’s Avenue, where a cataract falls from a height of 150 ft. 
amid walls wonderfully draped with stalactitic tapestry. The 
Egyptian Temple, which is a continuation of the Mammoth 
Dome, contains six massive columns, two of them quite perfect 
and 80 ft. high and 25 ft. in diameter. The combined length of 
these contiguous chambers is 400 ft. By a crevice above they 
are connected with an arm of Audubon’s Avenue. Lucy s 
Dome, one of the group of Jessup Domes, is supposed to be the 
loftiest of all these vertical .shafts. A pit called the “ Maelstrom,” 
in Croghan’s Hall, is the spot most remote from the mouth of 





The “ short route ” requires about four hours, and the “ long 
route ” nine. Audubon’s Avenue, the one nearest the entrance, 
is occupied in winter by myriads of bats, that hang from the walls 
in clusters like swarms of bees. The Gothic Avenue contains 
numerous large stalactites and stalagmites, and an interesting 
place called the Chapel, and ends in a double dome and cascade. 
Among the most surprising features of cave scenery are the verti- 
cal shafts that pierce through all levels, from the uppermost 
galleries, or even from the sink -holes, down to the lowest floor. 
These are styled pits or domes, according to the position occupied 
by the observer. A crevice behio^ block of stone, 40 ft. long by 
20 ft. wide, called the Giant’s tiffin, admits the explorer to 
a place where six pits, varying in depth from 65 ft. to 200 ft., 
exist in an area of 600 yds. This includes Gorin’s Dome, which 
is viewed from a point midway in its side, and also from its top, 


the cave. There are some fine stalactites near this pit, and 
others in the Fairy Grotto and in Pensico Avenue; but, consider- 
ing the magnitude of Mammoth Cave, its poverty of stalactitic 
ornamentation is remarkable. The wealth of crystah is, how- 
ever, surprising, and these are of endless variety and fantastic 

^^G^eland’s Cabinet and Marion’s Avenue, each a mile long, 
are adorned by myriads of gypsum rosettes and curiously 
twisted crystals, called “ oulopholites.” These cave flowers 
are unfolded by pressure, as if a sheaf were forced through a 
tight binding, or the crystal fibres curl outward from the centre 
of the group. Thus spotless arches of 50 ft. span are embellished 
by floral clusters and garlands, hiding nearly every foot of 
the grey limestone. The botryoidal formations hanging by 
thousands in Mary’s Vineyard resemble mimic clusters of grapes. 
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as the oulopholites resemble roses. Again, there are chambers 
with drifts of snowy crystals of the sulphate of magnesia, the 
ceilings so thickly covered with their efflorescence that a loud 
concussion will cause them to fall like flakes of snow. 

Many small rooms and tortuous paths, where nothing of 
special interest can be found, are avoided as much as possible 
on the regular routes; but certain disagreeable experiences are 
inevitable. There is peril also in the vicinity of the deep pits. 
The one known as the Bottomless Pit was for many years a 
barrier to all further exploration, but it is now crossed by a 
wooden bridge. Long before the shaft had been cut as deep as 
now the water flowed away by a channel gradually contracting to 
a serpentine way, so extremely narrow as to be called the Fat 
Man’s Misery. The walls, only 18 in. apart, change direction eight 
times in 105 yds., while the distance from the sandy path to the 
ledge overhead is but 5 ft. The rocky sides are finely marked 
with waves and ripples, as if running water had suddenly been 
petrified. This winding way conducts one to River Hall, beyond 
which lie the crystalline gardens that have been described. It 
used to be said that, if this narrow passage were blocked up, 
escape would be impossible; but an intricate web of fissures, 
called the Corkscrew, has been discovered, by means of which a 
good climber, ascending only a few hundred feet, lands 1000 yds. 
from the mouth of the cave, and cuts off one or two miles. 

The waters, entering through numerous domes and pits, and 
falling, during the rainy season, in cascades of great volume, are 
finally collected in River Hall, where they form several extensive 
lakes, or rivers, whose connexion with Green River is known to be 
in deep springs appearing under arches on its margin. When- 
ever there is a freshet in Green River the streams in the cave are 
joined in a continuous body of water, the rise sometimes being 
60 ft. above the low-water mark. The subsidence within is less 
rapid than the rise; and the streams are impassable for about 
seven months in each year. They are navigable from May to 
October, and furnish interesting features of cave scenery. The 
first approach is called the Dead Sea, embraced by cliffs 60 ft. high 
and 100 ft. long, above which a path has been made, whence a stair- 
way leads down to the banks of the river Styx, a body of water 
40 ft. long, crossed by a natural bridge. Lake Lethe comes next— 
a broad basin enclosed by walls 90 ft. high, below which a narrow 
path leads to a pontoon at the neck of the lake. A beach of the 
finest yellow sand extends for 500 yds. to Echo River, the largest 
of all being from 20 to 200 ft. wide, 10 to 40 ft. deep and about 
three-quarters of a mile long. It is crossed by boats. The 
arched passage-way is very symmetrical, varying in height from 
19 to 35 ft., and famous for its musical reverberations -not a 
distinct echo, but an harmonious prolongation of sound for from 
10 to 30 seconds after the original tone is produced. The long 
vault has a certain key-note of its own, which , when firmly struck, 
excites harmonics, including tones of incredible depth and 
sweetness. 

There are several other streams here besides those in River 
Hall. On one of them F. J. Stevenson of London is said to have 
floated for seven hours without finding its end. A glance at the 
accompanying map will show that there is a labyrinth of avenues 
and chasms seldom visited and never fully explored. New dis- 
coveries are frequently made. An exploring party in 1904 found 
a curious complex of upper and lower galleries accessible from 
the most eastern portion of the cave; beyond which another 
party, in 1905, discovered several large domes previously un- 
known. H. C. Hovey, in 1907, was led by expert guides into still 
wilder recesses, where a series of five domes were found, that 
opened into each other by tall gateways; each dome being 60 ft. 
in diameter and 175 ft. high. This magnificent group has 
since been named “Hovey’s Sithedral Domes.” No instrumental 
survey of the Mammoth Cave has ever been allowed by the 
management. The best map possible is therefore only the 
result of estimates and parti^ measurements. The depths of 
the most noted pits have easily been ascertained by line and 
plummet and the height of several large domes has iken found 
by the use of small balloons. While m^ing a survey exclusively 
for the cave-owners in 1908, lilax Kaemper of Berlin, Germany, 


forced an opening from the main cave into a remarkable region 
to which the general name of Violet City ” was given, in honour 
of Mrs Violet Blair Janin, who owned a third of the Mammoth 
Cave estate. Special features are Kaemper Hfidl, Blair Castle, 
the Marble Temple and Walhalla. There ore eleven enormous 
pits, many large fine stalactites and stalagmites and surprisingly 
beautiful mural decorations. Dr Hovey made and published 
(1909) a new handbook embodying all known discoveries of 
importance, with four sketch-maps of the routes of usual 
exhibition. 

The fauna of Mammoth Cave has been classified byF.W. Putnam, 
A. S. Packard and E. D. Cope, who have catalogued twenty- 
eight species truly subterraneous, besides those that may be re- 
garded as stragglers from the surface. They are distributed thus: 
VerUbratay 8 species; Insecta, 17; Arachniday 12; Myriapoda, 2; 
Crustacea y 5; Vermes, 3; MoUusca, i. Ehrenberg adds a list of 
8 Polygastric Injusoria, 1 fossil infusorian, 5 Phytolitharia and 
severe microscopic fungi. A bed of Agaricus was found by the 
writer near the river Styx; and upon this hint an attempt has 
been made to p opagate edible fungi in this locality. All the 
known forms of plant-life are either fungi or allied to them, and 
many are only microscopic. The most interesting inhabitants 
of Mammoth Cave are the blind, wingless grasshoppers, with 
extremely long an'ennae; blind, colourless crayfish (Cambarus 
pellucidus, Telk.); and the blind fish, Amblyopsis spelaeus, 
colourless and iviparous, from i in. to 6 in. long. The Cambarus 
and Amblyopsis have wide distribution, being found in many 
other caves, and also in deep wells, in Kentucky and Indiana. 
Fish not blind are occasionally caught, which are apparently 
identical with species existing in streams outside. The true 
subterranean fauna may be regarded as chiefly of Pleistocene 
origin; yet certain forms are possibly remnants of Tertiary 
Hfe. 

Bibliography. — Plan and Description of the Great and Wonderful 
Cave in Kentucky, by Dr Nahum Ward (1816) ; Notes on the Mammoth 
Cave, with a Map, by Edmund F. Lee, C.E. (1835); Rambles in the 
M mmoth Cave tn 184^, by Alexander Bullitt, with map by Stephen 
Bishop; guide-books by Wright (1858), Binkerd (1869), Forwood 
(1875), i^octor (1878), Hovey (1882), &c., and Hovey and Call 
( 897); Hovey 's Celebrated American Caverns (1882, &c.); and 
The Mammoth Cave and its Inhabitants, by Packar<^ and F. W. 
Putnam (1879). (H. C, H.) 

MAM0R£, a large river of Bolivia which unites with the Beni 
in 10° 20' S. to form the Madeira, one of the largest tributaries 
of the Amazon. It rises on the northern slope of the Sierra 
de Cochabamba east of the city of Cochabamba, and is known as 
the Chimor^ down to its junction with the Chapare, or Chapari. 
Itslarger tributaries are the Chapare, Secure, Apere and Yacuma 
from the west, and the Ichila, Guapay or Grande, Ivari and 
Guapor6 from the east. Taking into account its length only, the 
Guapay should be considered the upper part of the Mamor6; 
but it is shallow and obstructed, and carries a much smaller 
volume of water. The Guapor6, or Itenez, also rivals the Mamor6 
in length and volume, having its source in the Serra dos Parecis, 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, a few miles from streams flowing north- 
ward to the Tapajos and Amazon, and southward to the Paraguay 
and ParanA. The Mamor.^ is interrupted by rapids a few miles 
above its junction with the Beni, but a railway 180 m. long has 
been undertaken from below the rapids of the Madeira. Above 
the rapids the river is navigable to Chimor 4 , at the foot of the 
sierra, and most of its tributaries are navigable for long distances. 
Franz Keller (in The Amazon and Madeira Rivers; New York, 
1874^ gives the outflow of the Mamor6 at mean water level, and 
not includmg the GuaporA, as 2530 cub. in. per second, and the 
area of its £ainage basin, also not including the GuaporA, as 
9382 sq. m. 

See Edward D. Mathews, Up the AmoMon and Madeira Rivers 
(London, 1879). 

MAMUN (c. 786-^33), originally Abdallah, sumamed al- 
Ma'mOn (** in whom men trust ”), the seventh of the Abbasid 
caliphs of Bagdad, was bom about a.d. 786, and was the second 
son of Harun al-RashId. By Harun^s will he was successor- 
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designalle to his brother Amin, during whose reign he was to be 
governor of the eastern part of the empire. On Harun’s death 
(809) Amin succeeded and Mamun acquiesced. Irritated, how- 
ever, by the treatment he received from Amin, and supported by 
a portion of the army, Mamun speedily rebelled. A five years’ 
Struggle between the two brothers ended in the death of Amin 
and the proclamation of Mamun as caliph at Bagdad (Sept. 813). 
Various factions and revolts, which disturbed the first years of his 
reign, were readily quelled by his prudent and energetic measures. 
But a much more serious rebellion, stirred up by his counte- 
nancing the heretical sect of Ali and adopting their colours, 
soon after threatened his tlxrone. His crown was actually on 
the head of his uncle Ibrahim b. Mahdi .(surnaraed Mobarek) 
for a short time (Barbier de Meynard, in Journal Asiatiqucj 
March-April 1869). This inaugurated a period of tranquillity, 
which Mamun employed 111 fostering literature and science. He 
had already, while governor of Khorasan, founded a college 
there, and attracted to it the most eminent men of the day, and 
Bagdad became the seat ol academical instruction. At his own 
expense he caused to be translated into Arabic many valuable 
books from the Greek, Persian, ('haldean and Coptic lanjguages ; 
and he was himself an ardent student of mathematics and 
astronomy. 'I'lie first Arabic translation of Euclid was dedicated 
to him in 813. Mamun founded observatories at Bagdad and 
Kassiun (near Damascus), and succeeded in determining the 
inclination of the ecliptic. He also caused a degree of the meri- 
dian to be measured on the plain of Shinar ; and he constructed 
astronomical tables, which are said to be wonderfully accurate. 

In 827 he was converted to the heterodox faith of the MoTazil- 
ites, who asserted the free-will of man and denied the eternity 
of the Koran. The later years (829-830) of his reign were dis- 
tracted by hostilities with the Greek emperor Theophilus, while 
a series of revolts in different parts of the Arabian empire be- 
tokened the decline of the military glory of the caliphs. Spain 
and part of Africa had already asserted their independence, and 
Egypt and Syria were now inclined to follow. In 833, after 
quelling Egypt, at least nominally, Mamun marched into Cilicia 
to prosecute the war with the Greeks, but died near Tarsus, 
leaving his crown to a younger brother, Motasim. The death of 
Mamun ended an important epoch in the history of science and 
letters and the period of Arabian prosperity which his father’s 
reign had begun. 

See further under Caliphate, sect. C, §§ 5, 6, 7. 

MABIUND, a Pathan tribe and valley on the Pc.shawar border 
of the North-West Frontier Province of India. I’hc Momunds 
live partly in Bajour and partly in Afghan territory, due n®rth 
of the Mohmands, a much larger tribe, with whom they must 
not be confounded. They are one of the clans of the Tarkanis 
(g.v.), and number 6000 fighting men; they gave much trouble 
during the Chitral Campaign in 1895, and again during the 
Mohmand Expedition in 1897 they inflicted severe losses upon 
General Jeffrey’s brigade, (^e Mohmand.) 

MAN, the word common to Teutonic languages for a single 
person of the human race, of either sex, the Lat. homo, and Gr. 
avBpitnroK; also for the human race collectively, and for a full- 
grown adult male human being, Teutonii^ linages, other 
than English, have usually adopted a derivative in the first 
sense, e,g, German Menseh, Philologists are not in agreement 
as to whether: the Sanskrit manu is the direct source, or whether 
botli axe to be traced to a common root. Doubt also is thrown 
on tlie theory that the word is to be referred to the Indo-Germanic 
root men, meaning “ to think,” seen in mind,” man being 
essentially the thuikijqg or intelligent animal. (See Anthro- 
pology.) 

MAN, ISLE OP (anc. Mona), a dominion of the crown of 
England, in theTrish Sea. (For map, see England, section I.) 
It is about 33 m. long by about 12 broad in the broadest part. Its 
geneintl form resembles that of aniiHaraldic lozenge, thoaghits out- 
line is very irregular, being indtnted with numerous bays and 
narrow ereeks. Its chief physical characteristic is the dose 
juxtaposition pf mountain, glen and sea, which has produced a 


variety and beauty of scenery unsurpassed in any area of equal 
size elsewhere. v 

The greater port of its surface is hilly. The hills, which readi 
their culminating point in Snaefell (2034 ft.), have a definite 
tendency to trend in the direction of the longer axis, but throw 
out many radiating spurs, which frequently extod to the 
coast-line. They are, for the most tpart, smooth and rounded 
in outline, the rooks being such as do not favour the forma- 
tion of crags, though, owing to the rapidity of their descent, 
streams have frequently rent steep-walled craggy gulleys in 
their sides. The stren^h of the prevalent westerly winds has 
caused them to be treeless, except in some of the lower slopes, 
but they are clad with verdure to their summib. Rising almost 
directly from the sea, they appear higher than they really are, 
and therefore present a much more imposing appearance than 
many hills of greater altitude. On the south-west, where they 
descend precipitously into the sea, they unite with the cliffs 
to the north and south of them to produce the most striking 
part of the coast scenery for which the isle is remarkable. But, 
indeed, the whole coast from Peel round by the Calf, past Castle- 
town and Douglas to Maughold Head, near Ramsey, is distin- 
guished by rugged grandeur. From Ramsey round by the Point 
of Ayre to within a few miles of Peel extend low sandy cliffs, 
bordered by flat sandy shores, which surround the northern plain. 
This plain is relieved only by a low range of hills, the highest of 
which attains an elevation of 270 ft. The drainage of the island 
radiates from the neighbourhood of Snaefell, from which moun- 
tain and its spurs streams have on all sides found their way to 
the sea. The most important of these are the Sulby, falling into 
the sea at Ramsey ; the Awin-glass (bright river) and the Awin- 
dhoo (dark river), which unite their waters near Douglas ; the Neb, 
at the mouth of which Peel is situated; and the Awin-argid 
(silver river, now called the Silverbum), which joins the sea 
at Castletown. There are no lakes. The narrow, winding 
glens thus formed, which are studded with clumps of fir, syca- 
more and mountain ash, interspersed with patches of gorse, 
heather and fern, afford a striking and beautiful contrast to the 
bare mountain tops. Traces of an older system of drainage 
than that which now exists are noticeable in many places, the 
most remarkable being the central depression between Douglas 
and Peel. The chief bays are, on the east coast, Ramsey, with 
an excellent anchorage, Laxey, Douglas, Derbyhaven, Castletown 
and Port St Mary; and, on the west coast, Port Erin and Peel. 

Geology . — The predominant feature in the stratigraphy of the 
Isle of Man is, in the words of G. W. Lamplough,i " the central 
ndge of slate and greywacke, which seems to have constituted an 
insulated tract at as early a date as the beginning of the Carbon- 
iferous period. This prototype of the ijrcscnt island appears after- 
wards to have been enfolded and obliterated by the sediments of 
later times; but with tac progress of denudation the old ridge lias 
onee more emerged from beneath this mantle.'' This mass oi 
ancient rocks, the Manx Slate Series, has been divided locally into 
the Barrule slates, the Agneesh and other grit beds; and the Lonan 
and Niarbyl Flags. The whole series strikes N.F.-S.W., while 
structurally the strata form part of a synclinorium, the higher bods 
being on the N.W. and S.E. sides of the island, the lower beds in 
the interior; although the subordinate dips appear to indicate 
an anticlinal structure. These rocks have been greatly crumpled ; 
and in places, notably in Sully Glen, thrusting has developed a well- 
marked crush-breccia. So much has this folding and compression 
toughened the soft argillaceous rocks that the Barrule Slate, for 
example, is almost everywhere found occupying the highest points, 
while the hard but more joined grits ana fla^s occupy the lower 
ground on the mountain flanks. The Manx Series is penetrated and 
altered by large masses of granite at Dhckon, Foxd^c and one or 
two other spots; and dykas, more or less directly associated with 
these masses, are numerous. No satisfactory fossils have yet been 
obtained from these rocks, but they are regarded, provisionally, as 
of Upper Cambrian age. Carboniferous rocks, including a ba,sal 
conglomerate, white limestone with abundant fossils, and the black 
" Posidonomya Beds " (some ol which are polished as a black marble) 
occur about Castletown, Boolvash Bay and Landless;. and the base- 
ment beds appear again on the west coast at Pe 61 . Tlic cliffs and 
foreshore at Scarlet Point exhibit contemporaneous Carboniferous 
tuffs, agglomerates and basalts, as well as later dolerite dykes, in 
a most striking majiner. Here too may be soon some curious effects 

‘ G. W. Lamplougb, The Geology of $ke isle of jkran,ldem. Geol. 
Survey (1903)* 
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of tbrastioff in the limestones. At the northern end of the island 
the Manx Slates end abruptly in an ancient sea^clid which crosses 
between Ramsey^ and Ballaugh. The low-lying country beyond 
is formed of a thick mass of glaoialeandB, gravels and boulder clay. 
In the Bride Hills w to be seen glanial mounds rising 150 ft. above 
tlie level of the plain. The depressions known as the Curragh, now 
drained but still peaty in places, probably represent the sites of late 
glacial lakes.^. Glacial deposits are found sSao in all parts of the 
island. Beneath the thick drift of the plain, Carboniferous, Permian 
and Trassic rocks have been proved to lie at some depth below the 
[^resent sea-level. On the coast near the Point of Ayr is a raised 
beach. Silver-bearing lead ore, zinc and copper are the principal 
minerals found in the Isle of Man; the most important mining centres 
being at Foxdale and Laxey. 

Climate. — The island is liable to heavy gales from the south-west. 
Of this the trend df the branches of the trees to Uic north-east is a 
striking testimony. But it is equally subject to the induence of tlie 
warm drift from the Atlantic, so that its winters are mild, and, in- 
fluenced by the less changeable temperature of the sea, its summers 
cool. The mean annual temperature Is 49° *0 F., the temperature of the 
coldestmonth (January) being 4i“’5, and the warmest (August) 58 *5, 
giving an extreme annual range of temperature of 1 7 *i only, while the 
average ten^perature in spring is 46*^ 'u, in summer 57" ‘2, in autumn 
50' 9 and in winter 42°*o. Further evidence of the mildness of the 
climate is afiorded by the fact that fuchsias, hydrangeas, myrtles and 
cscallonias grow luxuriantly in the open air. Its rainfall, placed as it is 
between mountain districts in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
is naturally rather wet than dry. Statistics, however, reveal remark- 
able divergencies in tlie amounts of rain in the different parts of the 
island, varymg from 61 in. at Snacfell to 25 in. at the Calf of Man. 
In the more populous districts it varies from 46 in. at Ramsey, and 
45 in. at Douglas, to 38 in. at Peel and 34 in. at Castletown. Of 
sunshine the Isle of Man lias a larger share than any portion of the 
United Kingdom except the south and south-east coasts and the 
Channel Islands. Briefly, then, the climate of the island may be 
pronounced to be equable and sunny, and, though humid, decidedly 
invigorating; its rainfall, tliough it varies greatly, is excessive in 
the populous districts; and its winds arc .strong and frequent, and 
usually mild and damp. 

Fauna. — Like Ireland, the Isle of Man is exempt from snakes 
and toads, a circumstance traditionally attributed to the agency of 
St Patrick, the patron saint of both islands. Frogs, however, have 
been introduced from Ireland, and both the sand lizard and the com- 
mon lizard are found. Badgers, mole's, squirrels and voles are absent 
and foxes are extinct. Fossil bones of the Irish elk are frequently 
found, and a complete skeleton of this animal is to be seen at Castle 
Rushen. The red deer, which is referred to in the ancient laws and 
pictured on the runic crosses, became extinct by the beginning of 
the 1 8th century. Hares are less plentiful tlian formerly, and rabbits 
are not very numerous. Snipe are fairly common, and there are a 
few partridges and grouse. The latter, which had become extinct, 
were reintroduced in 1880. Woodcock, wild geese, wild ducks, 
plover, widgfpn, teal, heron, bittern, kingfishers and the Manx 
shearwater {Paffinus anfflorum) visit the island, but do not breed 
there. The pumn {Fratercula artica) is still numerous on the Calf 
islet in the summer time. The peregrine falcon, which breeds on 
the rocky coast, and tlie chough liave become very scarce. The 
legal protection of sea-birds (local act of 1 8O7) has led to an enormous 
increase in the number of gulls. A variety of the domestic cat, 
remarkable for the absence or stunted condition of the tail, is peculiar 
to the island. 

Flora. — Like the fauna, the flora is chiefly remarkable for its 
meagreness. It contains at most 450 species as compared with 690 
ill Jersey. Alpine forms arc absent. But what it lacks in variety 
it makes up in beauty and quantity. For the profusion of the gorse- 
bloom and the abundance of spring flowers, especially of primroses, 
and of ferns, the Isle of Man is probably imrivalled. 

People . — The Manx people of the present day are mainly of 
Scandio-Celtic origin, with some slight traces of earlier races 
They have large and broad heads, usually broader than those of 
their brother Celts (Goidels) in Ireland and Scotland, with very 
broad, but not specially prominent cheek-bones. Their faces 
are usually either scutiform, like those of the Northmen, or oval, 
which is! the usual Celtic type, and tiieir noses are almost always 
of good' length, and straighter than is general among Celtic races. 
Light eyes and fair complexion, with rather dark hair, are the more 
usual combinations. They are usually rather tall and heavily 
built, their average height (males) being 5 ft. 7i in., and average 
weight (naked) 155 lb. The tendency of the population to 
increase is balanced by emigration. It reached its maximum in 
1891. Since thai it has slightly declined. A noticeable feature 
is its greater proportionate growth in the towns, especially in 
Douglas, than in the country. The country population reached 
its maximum in 1851. Since then it has been shrinking rapidly, 
especially in the northern district ; 
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Chief Political Divisions and Towns. — The island is divided into 
six sheadings (so named from the Scandinavian skelSa-]^ng, or 
ship-district), c^led Glenfaba, Middle, Rushen, Garff, Ayre and 
Michael, each of which has its officer, the coroner, whose functions 
arc similar to those of a sheriff; and there are seventeen parishes. 
For the towns see Castletown, Douglas, Peel and Ramsev. 
The principal villages are Ballasalla, Ballaugh, Foxdale, Laxey, 
Michael, Onchan, I'ort Erin and Port St Mary. 

Communications. — There is communication by steamer with 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Greenock, Belfast, Silloth, Whitehaven, Belfast 
and Dublin throughout the year, and, during the summer season, 
there are also steamers plying to Androssan, Heysham, Fleetwood 
and Blackpool. A daily mail was established in 1879. The internal 
communications are excellent. The roads arc under the management 
of a board appointed by the Tynwald Court, a surveyor-general, 
and parochial surveyors. They are maintained by a system of 
licences on public-houses, carri^es, carts and dogs, and a rate on 
real property. There are railways between Douglas, Ramsey, 
Peel, Castletown, Port Erin and Port St Mary, the line between 
Douglas and Ramsey being via St John's and Michael. Electric 
tramways run from Douglas to Ramsey via Laxey, from Douglas 
to Port Soderick, and from Laxey to the summit of Snaefell. 

Industries, (a) Agriculture. — The position of the Maax farmers, 
though they generally pay higher rents than their compeers in 
those countries do, is, except in the remote parts of the island, more 
favourable than that of the English or Scottish farmers. The best 
land is in the north and south. The farms are principally held on 
lease and small holdings have almost entirely disappeared. The 
cultivated area is about 93,000 acres, or 65 % of the whole. The 
commons and uncultivatM lands on the mountains are also utilized 
for pasturage. Oats occupy about three-foufths of the area under 
corn crops, barley about one-sixth. The amount of wheat and other 
corn crops is very trifling. Neither Manx wheat nor barley is . as 
good on an average as English; but oats is, on the whole, fully eaual 
to what is grown on the mainland. Turnips, which are an excellent 
crop, are largely exported, and the dry and sandy soil of the north 
of the island is ve^ favourable for the growth of potatoes. The 
white and red clover and the common grasses grow luxuriantly, 
and the pasturage is, generally speaking, good. Some of the low- 
lying land, especially m the north, is much in need of S3rstematic 
drainage. The livestock, largely in consequence of the premiums 
given by the insular government and the local agricultural society 
to bulls^eavy and light stallions and cart.mares, now approximates 
very closely in quality to the stock in the north of England. Dairy- 
ing, owing to the large number of summer visitors, is the most ptoflt- 
able department of agricultural industry. Apples, pears and wall 
fruit do not succeed veuy well, but the soil. is .favourable for the 
cultivation of strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants and 
vegetables. Both agricultural and market-garden produce are 
quite insufficient to supply the demand hi the summer. 

( 2 >) Fishing. — The im^rtant place which the fishing mduatrx^ 
anciently held in the social organization of the Isle of Man is quaintly 
reflected in the wording of the oath formerly taken by the deemsters, 
who promised to execute the Taws between the sovereign and his 
subjects, and " betwixt party and party, as indifllerentty as the 
herring backbone doth lie in the midst of tlw fish." The statutesand, 
records abound in evidence of the great extent to which both the 
piwple and their rulers were dependent on the produce of the sea. 

most numerous flsh are herrings, cod, mackerel, ling, haddock, 
plaice, sole, fluke, turbot and brett. The industry Is, however, in a 
decaying condition, especially the herring fishetjr, Which, for reasons 
which have not been satisfactorily ascertained, falls periodically. The 
amount of flah oanght^ except nenings, is not sumcient to supply 
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the local demand in the summer, though some of the hsh named 
are exported during the rest of the year. About 250 vessels, aggre> 
gating 4260 tons, with crews numbering ^250, are empl^ed in this 
industry. A fish hatchery has been esteblished at Port Erin by the 
insular government. 

(c) Mining, — There is no doubt that, in proportion to its area, 
the metalliferous wealth of the Isle of Man has been very consider- 
able. Two of its mines, Laxey and Foxdale, have stood for a long 
series of years In the first rank in the British Islands for productive- 
ness of zinc and silver lead respectively. These metals have con- 
stituted its principal riches, but copper pyrites and hematite iron have 
also been raised in marketable quantities, while only very small 
amounts of the ores of nickel and antimony have been found. The 
mines are rented from the Crown as lord of the manor. The value 
of the ore produced is about ;^4o,r)Oo annually. Other economic 
products are clay, granite, limestone, sandstone, slate (of an inferior 
quality) and salt, which has boen discovered near the Point of 
Ajnrc. 

(if) Textiles^ &c , — Since labour has become scarcer and dearer 
textile industries have been declining, being unable to compete with 
larger and more completely organized manufactories elsewhere. 
The principal manufactured articles are woollen cloths and blankets, 
hemp ropes and cotton, and herring nets. A few fishing vessels 
are built, and brewing is a prosperous industry. But, apart from 
agriculture, the most important industry (for so it may lx; called) 
is that of the provision for summer visitors, nearly half a million of 
whom come to the island annually. 

Commerce . — The chief exports are lead, zinc, turnips, ropes, 
cotton nets and salt. The imports consist chiefly of timl^er, pro- 
visions, livestock, poultry, flour, fruit, vegetables and eggs. In 
1906 the tonnage of vessels (other than fishing or wind-bound vessels) 
cleared for traffic was 720,7190. The number of vessels (other than 
fishing vessels) registered as belonging to the island in iqoO was 79. 

Government . — The government of the island is vested in a 
lieutenant-governor, appointed by the Crown; in a Council, 
which is the upper branch of the legislature; in the House of 
Keys, which is the lower branch; and in the Tynwald Court. 
The Council and Keys sit separately as legislative bodies, 
but they sit in the Tynwald Court as distinct bodies with 
co-ordinate powers to transact executive business and to sign 
Bills. The Tynwald Court controls the surplus revenue, after 
the payment of the cost of government and of a fixed contribu- 
tion of £10,000 to the imperial exchequer, subject to the super- 
vision of the Treasury and the veto of the lieutenant-governor, 
and it appoints boards to manage the harbours, highways, eduai- 
tion, local government, and lunatic and poor asylums. The 
imperial government, after intimating its intention to 1 ynwalcl, 
fixes the rates of the customs duties, but Tynwald ciin by resolu- 
tion “ impose, abolish or vary ” the customs duties subject to 
the approval of parliament or the Treasury, such change to take 
effect immediately and to continue for six months, and, if parlia- 
ment be then sitting, to the end of the .session, provided that the 
same be not in the meantime annulled by the passing of an act 
of parliament, or a Treasury minute. The approval of the 
sovereign of the United Kingdom in Council is essential to every 
legislative enactment. Acts of the imperial parliament do not 
affed the island except it be specially named in them. The 
lieutenant-governor, who is the representative of the sovereign, 
presides in the Council, in the Tynwald Court, in the High 
Court of Justice (Staff of Government division) and in the Court 
of General Gaol Delivery. He is the supreme executiv^^ author- 
ity, and he shares the control of the legislative and administra- 
tive functions, including the management of the revenue and 
the control of its surplus, with the Tynwald Court; he has also 
the power of veto as regards the disposal of surplus revenue and 
the nature of proposed harbour works, and his signature is 
necessary to the validity of a.ll acts. It has been the practice 
for him to act as chancellor of the exchequer and to initiate all 
quc.stions concerning the raising or expenditure of public funds. 
The Council consists of the lieutenant-governor, the lord-bishop 
of the diocese, the clerk of the rolls, the two deemsters, the 
attorney-general, the archdeacon (all of whom are appointed by 
the Crown), and the vicar-general, who is appointed by the bishop. 
Nq^act of the governor and Cojjpcil is valid unless it is the act 
of the governor and at least two members of the Council. 
The House of Keys (for origin of the name see Key) is one of the 
most ancient lepslative assemblies in the world. It consists 
of twenty-four members, elected by male and female owners or 


occupiers of property. Each of the six sheadings elects three 
members ; the towns of Castletown, Peel and Ramsey one each, 
and Douglas five. There is no property qualification required 
of the members, and the house sits for five years unless 
previously dissolved by the lieutenant-governor. 

Law . — The High Court of Justice, of which the lieutenant-governor 
is president, contains three divisions : viz. tiie Chancery division, 
in which the clerk of the rolls sits as judge, the Common Law Divi- 
sion, of which the deemsters are the judges, the Staff of Government 
Division, in which the governor and three judges sit together. 
The jurisdiction of the Chancery and Common Law Divisions is 
in the main similar to that of the corresponding divisions in the 
English Courts. The Staff of Government exercises appellate 
jurisdiction, similar to that of the Appeal Courts in England. The 
Common Law Courts for the southern division of the island arc 
held at Douglas and Castletown alternately and those for the nor- 
thern division at Ramsey, once in three months. Actions in these 
courts arc heard by a deemster and a special or common jury. 
The Chancery Court sits once a fortnight at Douglas. The deem- 
sters also have summary jurisdiction in matters of debt, actions for 
liquidated dam^es under £50, suits for possession of real or personal 
property, petitions for probate, &c. These courts, called Deem- 
sters' Courts, are held weekly, alternately at Douglas and Castletown, 
by the deemster for the southern division of the island, and at Ram- 
sey and Peel by the deemster for the northern division. Criminal 
cases are heard by the magistrates or a high-bailiff and are (with the 
exception of minor cases which may be dealt with summarily) sent 
on by them for trial by a deemster and a jury of six, who hear the 
evidence and determine whether there is sufficient ground for sending 
the case for trial before the Court of General Gaol Deliver}’, thus 
discharging the functions of the Grand Jury in England. The 
Court of General Gaol Delivery is the Supreme Criminal Court and is 
presided over by the lieutenant-governor, who is assisted by the clerk 
of the rolls and the two deemsters. The high-bailifls hold weekly 
courts in the four towns for the recovery of debts under forty shillings 
and for the trial of cases usually brought before a stipendiary magis- 
trate in England. The magistrates (J.P.'s) also hold regular courts 
in the towns for the trial of breaches of the peace and minor offences. 
There is a coroner in each of the six sheadings. These officers are 
appointed annually by the lieutenant-governor and perform duties 
similar to those of a sheriff's officer in England. Inquests of death 
are held by a high-bailiff and jury. The Manx Bar is distinct from 
that of England. Its members, called " Advocates," combine the 
functions of barrister and .soheitor. The laws relating to real pro- 
perty still retain much of their ancient peculiarity, but other brandies 
of law have of late years by various acts of Tynwald been made 
practically identical with English law. 

As regards real property the general tenure is a customary freehold 
devolving from each possessor to his next heir-at-law. The descent 
of land follows the same rules as the descent of tlie crown of England. 
The right of primogeniture extends to females in d*ault of males 
in the direct line. The interest of a widow or widower, being the 
first wife or husband of a person deceased, is a life estate in one-half 
of the lands which have descended hereditarily, and is forfeited by a 
second marriage; a second husband or second wife is only entitled 
to a life interest in one-fourth, if there Ik' issue of the first marriage. 
Of the land purchased by the husband the wife surviving him is 
entitled to a life interest in one moiety. By a statute of the year 
1777 proprietors of land are empowered to gmnt leases for any term 
not exceeding twenty-one years in j>os.se!teion without the con.sent 
of the wife. 

Church . — It is not known by whom Christianity was introduced 
into Man, but from the large proportion of names of Irish ecclesiastics 
surviving in the appellations of the old Manx keeitls, or cells, which 
arc of similar type to the Irish oratories of the 6th and 7th centuries, 
and in the dedications of the parish churches, which are usually on 
ancient sites, it may be reasonably conjectured tliat Manxmen were, 
for the most part, Christianized by Irish missionaries. During the 
incursions of the pagan Vikings Christianity was almost certainly 
extirpated and it was probably not reintroduced before the begin- 
ning of the nth century. The two most important events in the 
history of the medieval Manx Church were the formation ol the 
diocese of Sodor ja.v.) and the foundation of the abbey of Rushen, 
a branch of the Cistercian abbey of Furness, in 1134. This latter 
event was important because the Cistercians were exempted from all 
epi.scopal vi.*iitation and control, by charter granted by the pope, 
and were, therefore, only subject to his rule and that of the abbots 
of their own order. From this time till the Reformation we find 
that there was an almost continuous struggle between the laity 
and the spiritual barons and monks, who had obtained great power 
and much property in the island. In 1^58 the diocese was placed 
under York. The dissolution of the religious houses in Man was not 
brought about by the English Act of 1539, which did not apply to the 
island, but by the arbitrary action of Henry VIII. BVom such 
evidence as is available it would seem that the Reformation was a 
very slow process. When Isaac Barrow (uncle of his well-known 
namesake) became bishop in 1663 the condition of the Church was 
deplorable, but under him and his able and saintly successozs, Thomas 
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Wilson (1698-1^55) and Mark HUdesley (17W-1773), it attained to a 
very much highw level than the English Cfhurch during the same 
period. After Hildesley's time it was again neglected, and successful 
missions by John Wesley and others resulted in the establishment and 
rapid increase of Nonconformity. It was not till the second decade 
of the 19th century that the condition of the Church began to im- 
prove again, and this improvement has steadily continued. In 1B78 
a Sodor and Man theological school was established for the training 
of candidates for holy orders. This school has been affiliated to 
Durham University. In 1880 four rural deaneries were established, 
and commissioners were constituted as trustees of endowments for 
Church purposes. In 1895 a cathedral chapter, with four canons, 
was constituted under the name of the " Dean and Chapter of Man,** 
the bishop being the dean of the cathedral church. A Church Sus- 
tentation Fund was established by Bishop Straton in 1894, with a 
view to simplementing the incomes of the clergy, which had been 
greatly reduced on account of the low price of com. There have 
been several acts giving Nonconformists equal rights with Church- 
men. Among these are the Burials Acts of 1881 and 1895, which 
permit burials to take place in churchyards without the rites of the 
Church of England, and allow any burial service, provided it be 
Christian, in mortuary chapels. At the present day Nonconformists, 
chiefly Wesleyan Methodists, probably outnumber Churchmen, 
and there is a small number of Roman Catholics and Presbyterians. 
The bishop, who has a seat, but not a vote, in the House of Lords, 
is assisted by an archdeacon, a vicar-general, a registrar and a 
sumner-gencral. The jurisdiction of the only remaining ecclesiastical 
court, which is presided over by the vicar-general, as representing 
the bishop, is mainly in connexion with affiliation questions, the 
swearing-m of churchwardens and the granting of faculties. The 
]>ower of the Manx C>onvocation to make canons, though not exer- 
cised since 1704, has never been abrogated, and so fax affords a token 
that the Manx Church is a separate national Church governed by its 
own laws, which, however, must be approved by the insular Legis- 
lature. 

Education . — It was not till 1872, when the insular Legislature 
passed the Public Elementary Education Act, that the Manx State 
undertook any direct responsibility for education. This act differed 
from the English Act of 1870 in three important particulars: (i) 
it at once constituted every town and parish a school district under a 
school board; (2) the attendance of children was made compulsory; 
and (3) every elementary school, those in connexion with the Church 
of Rome excepted, was obliged to provide for non-sectarian instruc- 
tion in religious subjects, and for the reading of the Bible accom- 
panied by suitable explanation. Since the date of this act education 
hM made extraordinary strides. It became free in 1892, and a 
higher-grade school was established in Douglas in 1894. The 
public clement?^ schools, which are nearly all managed by School 
Boards, arc subject to the control of a local " Council of Education ** 
appointed by the Tynwald Court; but, as the Manx Act of 1872 re- 
miires that, in order to obtain a government grant, the schools 
snail fulfil the conditions contained in the minutes of the education 
dcimrtment aft Whitehall, they are examined by English injectors 
and compelled to attain the same standard of efficiency as the English 
and Welsh schools. In 1907 an act establishing a system of secon- 
dary education was passed by the Legislature. The total number of 
public elementary schools in 1906 was 47, 42 being board and 5 
denominational. Besides King William’s College, opened in 1833, 
which provided a similar education to that obtainable at the English 
public schools, there are grammar schools in Douglas, Ramsey and 
Castletown. 

The Manx language (see Celt : Language) still lingers, the census 
of 1901 showing that there were about 4400 people who understood 
something of it. There is now no one who does not speak English. 

Econowtes.— Municipal government was established in i860, and 
in 1876 vaccination was made compulsory, as also was the registra- 
tion of births, marriages and deaths in 1878. It was not till 1884 
that the sanitation of the towns was seriously taken in hand ; but ten 
years more elapsed before the sanitary condition of tlie island was 
dealt with by the passing of an act which constituted parish and 
village districts, with commissioners elected by the people, who had, 
in conjunction with a board elected by the tynwald Court and an 
inspector appointed by it, to attend to all questions relating to sani- 
tation and infectious diseases. As a result of these measures the 
death-rate has been ^eatly reduced. In 1888 a permissive poor 
law was established; it has been adopted by all the towns except 
Peel and by seven of the seventeen country parishes. Before this 
date the poor had been dependent on volunts^ relief, which broke 
down owing to the groSvth of a temporarily employed class occupied 
in administering to the wants of the summer visitors. The total 
number of p^sons in receipt of poor relief averages about 920, and 
that of lunatiosabout 212. The average number of births during the 
five years 1903-1906 was 21-6, of marriages 6*i, and of deaths 17*6 
per thousand. The rateable annual value of the parishes, towns and 
villages is about 400,000. The revenue for the year end^ the 3i8t 
of March 1907 was /86,365, and the ei^nditure ^75,728. *1116 largest 
revenue raised was £9X,t93 in i9oi,andtbe debt reached its maximum 
amount, ^219,531, m 1894. ^ 

History , — ^The history of the Isle of Man falls naturally into 


three periods. In the first of these the island was inhabited 
by a Celtic people. The next is marked by the Viking invasions 
and the establishment of Scandinavian rule. The t^d period 
is that of the English dominion. The secular history of the Isle 
of Man during the Celtic period is an absolute blank, there 
being no trustworthy record of any event whatever before the 
incursions of the Northmen, since the exploits attributed to 
Baetan MacCairill, king of Ulster, at the end of the 6th century, 
which were formerly supposed to have been performed in the 
Isle of Man, really occurred in the country between the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth. And it is clear that, even if the supposed 
conquest of the Menavian islands — Man and Anglesey — by 
Edwin of Northumbria, in 616, did take place, it could not 
have led to any permanent results; for, when the English were 
driven from the coasts of Cumberland and Lancashire soon 
afterwards, they could not well have retained their hold on the 
island to the west of these coasts. It is, however, possible that 
in 684, when Ecfrid laid Ireland waste from Dublin to Drogheda, 
he temporarily occupied Man. During the period of Scandi- 
navian domination there are two main epochs — one before the 
conquest of Man by Godred Crovan in 1079, and the other after 
it. The earlier epoch is characterized by warfare and unsettled 
rule, the later is comparatively peaceful. Between about a.d. 
800 and 815 the Vikings came to Man chiefly for plunder; 
between about 850 and 990, when they settled in it, the island 
fell under the rule of the Scandinavian kings of Dublin; and 
between 990 and 1079, it was subject to the powerful earls of 
Orkney. The conqueror Godred Crovan was evidently a 
remarkable man, though little information about him is attain- 
able. According to the Chronicon Manniae he subdued 
Dublin, and a great part of Leinster, and held the Scots in such 
subjection that no one who built a vessel dared to insert more 
than three bolts.” The memory of such a ruler would be likely 
to survive in tradition, and it seems probable therefore that he 
is the person commemorated in Manx legend under the name 
of King Gorse or Orry. The islands which were under his rule 
were called the Su^r-eyjar (Sudreys or the south isles, in contra- 
distinction to the nor^r-eyjar, or the north isles, i.e, the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, and they consisted of the Hebrides, and of all 
the smaller western islands of Scotland, with Man. *At a later 
date his successors took the title of Rex Manniae et Insularum, 
Olaf, Godred^s son, was a powerful monarch, who, according 
to the Chronicle, maintained “ such close alliance with the kings 
of Ireland and Scotland that no one ventured to disturb the Isles 
during his time” (1113-1152). His son, Godred, who for a 
short period ruled over Dublin also, as a result of a quarrel with 
Somerled, the ruler of Argyll, in 1156, lost the smaller islands 
off the coast of Argyll. An independent sovereignty was thus 
interposed between the two divisions of his kingdom. Early in 
the 13th century, when Reginald of Man did homage to I^g 
John, we hear for the first time of English intervention in the 
affairs of Man. But it was into the hands of Scotland that 
the islands were ultimately to fall. During the whole of the 
Scandinavian period the isles were nominally under the suzerainty 
of the kings oi Norway, but they only occasionally asserted it 
with afiy vigour. The first to do so was Harald Haarfager 
about 885, then came Magnus Barfod about noo, both of whom 
conquered the isles. From the middle of the 12th century till 
1317 the suzerainty, owing to the fact that Nonvay was a prey 
to civil dissensions, had bwn of a very shadowy character. But 
after that date it became a reality and Norway consequently 
came into collision with the growing power of Scotland. Finally, 
in 1261, Alexander III. of Scotland sent envoys to Norway to 
negotiate for the cession of the isles, but their efforts led to no 
result. He tlicrefore initiated hostilities which terminated in the 
complete defeat of the Norwegian fleet at Largs in 1263. Magnus, 
king of Man and the Isles, who had fought on the Norwegian 
side, was compelled to surrender all the islands over which he 
had ruled, except Man, for which he did homage. Two years 
later Magnus died and in 1266 the king of Norway, in considera- 
tion of the sum of 4000 marks, ceded the islands, including Man, 
to Scotland. But Scotland's rule over Man was not firmly 
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established till 1275, when the Manx were defeated in a decisive 
battle at Ronaldsway, near Castletawn. In 1290 we find 
Edward L of England in possession of Man, and it remained in 
English hands till 1313, when it was taken by Robert Bruce 
after besieging Castle Rushcn for five weeks. Then, till 1346, 
when the battle of Neville’s Cross decided the long struggle 
between England and Scotland in England’s favour, there 
followed a confused period when Man was sometimes under 
English and sometimes under Scottish rule. About 1333 
it had been granted by King Edward HI. to William de 
Monitacute, ist earl of Salisbuiy, as his absolute posses* 
aion, without reserving any service to be rendered to him. 
In 1392 hds son sold the island “ with the crowne to 
Sir William Le Scroope. In 1399 Henry IV. caused Le Scroope, 
who had taken Ricliard’s side, to be beheaded. The island 
then came into the possessioa of the Crown and was granted to 
Henry de Percy, earl of Northumberland, but, he having been 
attainted, Henry IV., in 1406, made a grant of it, with the patron- 
age of the bishopric, to John Stanley, his heirs and assigns, 
on the service of rendering two ialcons on payi^ homage and 
two falcons to aU future kings of England on their coronation. 

With the accession of the Stanleys to the throne there begins 
a better epoch in Manx history. Though the island’s new rulers 
rarely visited its shores, they placed it under responsible 
governors, who, in the main, seem to liave treated it with justice. 
Of the thirteen members of the family who ruled in Man, the 
second Sir John Stanley (1414-1432), James, the 7th earl (1627- 
1651)1, and the rath earl of the same name (1702-1736) hod the 
most important influence on it. The first curbed the power of 
the spiritual barons, introduced trail by jur> , instead of trial 
by battle, and ordered the laws to be written. Tlie second, known 
as the Great Stanley, and his wife, Charlotte de la Tremoille 
(or Tremouille), are probably the most striking figures in Manx 
history. In 1643 Charles 1 . ordered him to go to Man, where 
the people, who were no doubt influenced by what was taking 
place in England, threatened to revolt. But his arrival, with 
English soldiers, soon put a stop to anything of this kind. He 
conciliated the people by his affability, brought in Englishmen 
to teach various handicrafts and tried to help the farmers by 
improving" the breed of Manx horses, and, at the same time, 
he restricted the exactions of the Church. But the Manx 
people never had less liberty than under his rule. They were 
heavily taxed ; troops were quartered upon them ; and tliey also 
had the more lasting grievance of being oompcUed to accept 
leases for three lives instead of holding their land by the “ straw ” 
tenure which they considered to be equivalent to a customary 
mheritance. Six montlis after the death of the king Stanley 
refceived a summons from General Ireton to surrender the island, 
which he haughtily declined. In August 1651 he went to 
England with some of his troops, among whom were 300 Manx- 
men, to join King Charles II., and he and they shared in the 
decisive deffeat of the Royalists at Worcester. He was captured 
and confined in Chester Castle, and, after being tried by court 
martial, was executed at Wigan. Soon after his death the 
Manx Militia, under the command 0(f William Christian, rose 
against the Countess and captured all the insular fort^ except 
Rushen and Peel. They were then joined by a parliamentaty 
force under Colonel Duckenficid. to whom the Countess surren- 
dered after a brief resistance. Fairfax had been appointed “ Lord 
of Man and the Isles” in September, 90 tliat Man continued 
under a monarchical government and remained in the same 
relation to England as before. The restoration of Stanley 
government in 1660 therefore caused as little friction and 
alteration as its temporary cessation had. One of the 
first acts of the new lord, Charles (the 8th earl), was to order 
Christian to be tried. He was found guilty and executed. Of 
the other persons implicated in the rebellion only three were 
excepted from the general amne^. But ^ order in Council 
they were pardoned, and the judm responsible for the sentence 
on Christian were punished. His next act was to dispute the 
permanency of the tenant’s holdings, which they had not at 
first regarded as being affected by the acceptance of leases, a 


proceeding which led to an almost open rebellion against his 
authority and to the neglect of agriculture. In lieu of it the 
people devoted themselves to the fisheries and to contraband 
trade. The agrarian question was not settled till 1704, when 
James, Charles’s brother and successor, largely through the 
influence of Bishop Wilson, entered into a compact with his 
tenants, which was embodied in an act, called the ’’Act of 
Settlement.” Their compact secured the tenants in the posses- 
sion of their estates in perpetuity on condition of a fixed rent, 
and a small fine on succession or alienation. From the great 
importance of this act to the Manx people it has been called 
tlieir Magna Carta. As time went on, and the value of the estates 
increased, the rent payable to the lord became so small in 
proportion .as to be almost nominal. James died in 1736 and 
the sovereignty of the isle passed to James Murray. 2nd duke 
of AihoU. In 1764 he was succeeded by his only surviving child 
Charlotte, Baroness Strange, and her husband, John Murray, 
who, in right of hi.s wife, b«ame Lord of Man. About 1720 
the contraband trade greatly increased. In 1726 it was, for a 
time, somewhat checl^ by the interposition of parliament, 
but during the last ten 5rears of the Atholl regime (1756-1765) 
it assumed such proportions that, in the interests of the imperial 
revenue, it became necessarj^ to suppress it. With a view to so 
doing an Act of i’arliament, called the “ Revesting Act,” was 
passed in 1765, under which the sovereign rights of the Atholls 
and the customs revenues of the island were purchased for the 
sum of £70,000, and an annuity of £2000 was granted to the 
duke and duchess. The Atholls still retained their manorial 
rigdits, the patronage of the See, and certain other pcrquisile.s, 
which were finally purchased for the excessive sum of £417,144 
in 1828. Up to the time of the Revestment the Tynwald C!ourt 
passed laws concerning the government of the island in aU 
respects and had control over its finances, subject to the approval 
of the lord. After the Revestment, or rather after the pas.sage 
of the “ Mischief Act ” in the same year, Imperial Parliament 
legislated with respect to customs, harbours and merclmnt 
shipping, and, in measures of a general character, it occasioniUly 
inserted clauses by which penalties in contravention of the acts 
of which they formed part might be enforced in the island. It 
also assumed the control of the insular customs duties. Such 
were the changes which, rather than the transference of the 
sovereignty from the lord to the king of Great Britain and 
Ireland, modified the Constitution of the Isle of Man. Its ancient 
laws and tenures were not interfered with, but in many ways the 
Revestment adversely affected it. The hereditary lords were far 
from being model rulers, but most of them had taken some per- 
sonal share in its government, and had interested them.selvcs in 
the well-being of its inhabitants. But now the whole direction of 
its affairs was handed over to officials, who regarded the island 
as a pestilent nest of smugglers, from which it was their duty 
to extract as much revenue as possible. Some alleviation of this 
state of things was experienced between 1793 and 1826 when 
the 4th duke of Atholl was appointed governor, since, though 
he quarrelled with the Keys and was unduly solicitous for his 
pecuniary interests, he did occasionally exert himself to promote 
the welfare of the island. After his departure the English 
officials resumed their sway. But they were more considerate 
than before. Moreover, since smuggfing, which had only been 
checked, not suppressed, by the Revesting Act, had by that 
time almost disappeared, and the Manx revenue was producing 
a large and increasing surplus, the Isle of Man came to be regarded 
more favourably, and, thanks to this fact and to the representa- 
tions of the Manx people to English ministers in 1837, 1844 and 
1853, it obtained a somewhat les.s stringent customs tariff and an 
occasional dole towards erecting its much neglected public works. 
Since 1866, when the Isle of Man obtained a measure of at 
least nominal *' Home Rule,” the Manx people have made 
remarkable progress, and at the present day form a prosperous 
cojmnunity. 

Monuments . prehistoric monuments- in Man ore numer- 
ous. There are earth entrenchments, seemingly of the earliest 
period; fragments of stone circles and alignments; burial cairns 
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with Stone cists of seveml siioecBsi<ve periods; urn mounds 
^ €fannoges or lake dwelli^. The monuimenCs belongii^ to 
the historic period begin with the round tower on Peel i&t, 
the humble Celtic keeilb and the sculptured crosses in which 
the isl^ is especially rich. Of these crosses about oM-fourth 
have macriptions in the old Norse lan^age. The origin and 
history of the early buildings remaining on the iflland axe 
obscure. The castles of Rushen and Peel are the only important 
buildings of a military character which survive, but the remains 
of ecclesiastical buildings are numerous and interesting, though, 
with the exception of St German’s Cathedral on Peel islet, 
now in ruins, they are only small and simple structures. 

There has been much controversy about the origin 
of the arms of the island—the “ three-legs ” found on a beautiful 
pillar cross near Maughhold churchyard belonging to the latter 
part of the 14th century. It was probably originally a sun 
symbol and was brought from Sicily by the Vikings. The 
motto quocunque jeceris siaLii is of comparatively recent origin. 

Bibliography. — History and Law : The Manx Society's pub- 
hoationsj vols. i.-xxxii., notably tJie Chromcon Manniae (vols. 
xxii. and xxiii., edited by Munch) ; Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., 
The Land of Home Rule, an essay on the history and constitution of 
the Isle of Man (London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1*^93) '• A. W. 
Moore, M.A,, C.V.O., The Diocese of Sodor aaid Mom, S.P.C.K. b 
series of Diocesan Histories (1893) ; and A History of the Isle of Man, 

(2 vols., London, T. Pisher Unwin, lyoo); The Staiutes of the Isle of 
Man from iSn to jSqSj edition, f) vols. (vol. i. 1883 to 

vol. vi. 1897, London, Eyre 8 l Spottiswoode) ; Richard Sherward 
(Deemster), Manx Law Tenures, a short treatise on the law relating 
to real estate in the isle of Man (Douglas Robinson Bros., 1899). 
Archaeology and Folklore : P. M. C. Kermode, F.S A. Scot., Manx 
Crosses (London, Remro.se & Sons, 1907) ; E- Alfred Jones, The Old 
Church Plate of the Isle of Man (Bemrose Si Sons, 1907) ; A. W. Moore, 
C.V.O., M.A., The Folklore of the Isle of Man (L/indon, D. Null, 
1891). Language and Philology : A Dictionary of the Manx 
Language (Manx-Enghsh), by Archibald Cregeen (1835) ; A Practical 
Grammar of the Antient Gaelic, or Language of the Isle of Man, usually 
called Manks, by Rev. John Kelly, LL.l).; Manx Society's publica- 
tions, vol. ii. (i 85<), reprintof eclilioii of i8t)4) ; The Manx Dictionary in 
two Paris (Maiix-Engli8h,English'Manx),by Rev. John Kelly, William 
Gill and John Clarke; Manx Society's publications, viA, xui. (iBOb); 
The Book of Common Prayer in Manx Gaelic, being translations made 
by Bishop Phillips in lOro and by the Manx clergy in 17^5, edited 
by A. W. Moore, C.V.O., M.A., and John Rhys, M.A,, LL.D.; 
Outlines of the Phonology of Manx Gaelic, by John Rhys (Oxford 
XInivorsity Press, 2 vols., 1893-1894); EiVs/ Lessons %n Manx, by 
Edmund Goodwin (Dublin, Celtic Association, 1901) ; Manx National 
Songs, with English words, from the MS. collection of the Deemster 
Gill, Dr 1. Clague and W. H. Gill, and arranged by W. H. Gill 
(London, ‘Boosev Sc Co., 1896); Manx Ballads and Music, edited by 
A. W. Moore (Douglas, G. and R. Johnson, 1896); A. W. Mwres 
The Surnames and Place Names of the Isle of Man (London, ^liot 
Stock, 190G, 3rd ed.). Natural History : P. G. Ralfe, The Birds of 
the Isle of Man (Edinburgh, David Dousrlas, 1905). 

Hall Caine's novels, The Deemster, The Manxman, &c., have no 
doubt tended to popularize the Island. The most truthful descrip- 
tion of tlie social life of the people is to be found in a novel entitled 
The Captain of the Parish, by John Quine. Bibliotheca Monensis 
{Manx Society, vol. xxiv.) contains a good list of MSS. and books 
relating to the island up to 1876, and A. W. Moore’s History of the 
Isle of Man has a ll8t of the most important MSS. and boote up 
to 1900, (A. W. M.) 

MANAAR, GULP OF, a portion of the Indian Ocean lying 
between the coast of Madras and Ceylon. Its northern limit 
is the line of rocks and islands called Adam’s Bridge. Its 
extreme width from Cape Comorin to Point de Galle is about 
200 miles. 

MANACOR, a town of Spain in the island of Majorca, 40 m. 
by rail E. of Palma. Pop. (1900), 12,408. Manaror has a 
small trade in grain, fruit, wine, oil and live stock. In the 
neighbourhood are the cave of Drach, containing several under- 
ground lakes, and the caves of Arta, one of the largest and finest 
groups of stalactite caverns in western Europe. 

MANAGE, to control, direct, or be in a position or have the 
capacity to dd anything (from Ital. maneggiare, to train horses, 
literally to handle; Lat. manus, hand). The word was first 
used of the “ management ’’ of a horse. Its meanings have 
been much influenced by the Frwich manager, to direct a 
household or m^nagl^ (frotn late Lat. mansioy house); hence to 
economize, to husband resources, &c. The Fifeneh Htrnagt, act 
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of guiding or leading, from mgner, to lead, seems ako to have 
influenced the meanmg. 

MANAGUA, the capital of Nicaragua, and of the d^iartment 
of Managua; on the southern shore of Lake Managui^ and on 
the railway from Diriamba to El Viejo, 65 m. by rail SJE. of 
the Pacific port of Corinto. Pop. ( 1905)) ^out 50,000. Manapia 
is a modem city, with many flourishi^ industries and a tepidly 
growing population. Its chief buildings are those erected 
after 1855, wlien it was chosen as the capital to put an end to 
the rivalry betw^n the then nuwe important cities of Leon 
and Granada. They include the Palacio Nacional gewern- 
meat buildings, Corinthian in style, the national library and 
museum, an ornate Renaissance structure, the barracks and 
the general post office. Owing to its position on the l^ke, and 
its excellent communications by rail and stcamec, Managua 
obtained after 1855 an important export trade in coffee, sugar, 
cocoa and cotton, although in 1876 it was temporarily ruined 
by a great inundation. 

MAN AKIN, from the Dutch word Manmhen, applied to 
certain small birds, a name apparently introduced into English 
by G. Edwards (Nat. Hist Birds^ i. 21) in or about 1743, since 
which time ii has been accepted generally, and is now u^d 
for those which form the family Pipridae. The manakins 
are peculiar to the Neotropical Region and have many of tlie 
habits of the titmouse family (Paridae), living in deep forests, 
associating in small bands, and keeping continually in motion, 
but feeding almost wholly on the large soft berries of the different 
kinds of Mdastoma. The Ptpridae, however, have no dose 
affinity with the Paridae but belong to another great division 
of the order Passeres, the Clamatores group of the Attisomyodae. 
The manakins are nearly all birds of gay appearance, generally 
exhibiting rich tints of blue, crimson, scarlet, orange or yellow 
in combination with chestnut, deep black, black and white, 
or olive green; and among their most obvious characteristia 
are their short bill and feeble feet, of which the outer toe is 
united to the middle toe for a good part of its length. The 
tail, in most species very short, has in others the middle 
feathers much elongated, and in one the outer rectriew are 
attenuated and produced into threads. They have been divided 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Birds, vol. xiv.) into nineteen genera with 
about seventy species, of which eighteen are included under 
Pipra itself. P. leucilla, one of the best known, has a wide 
distribution from the isthmus of Panama to Guiana an 4 the 
valley of the Amazon; but it is one of the most plainly coloured 
of the family, being black with a white head. The genus 
Machaeropterus, consisting of four species, is very remarkable 
for the extraordinary form of some of the secondary wing- 
feathers in the males, in which the shaft is thickened and the 
webs changed in shape, as described and illustrated by P. L. 
Sclater (Proc. Zool. Society, i860, p. 90; Ijns, 1862, p. 173^*) 
in the case of the beautiful M. deliciosus, and it has been observed 
that the wing-bones of these birds are also much thickened, 
no doubt in correlation with this abnormal structure. A like 
deviation from the ordinary character is found in the allied 
genus Ckiromachaeris, comprehending seven species, and Sclater 
is of the opinion that it enables tliem to make the singulw 
noise for which they have long been noted, described by O.Salvin 
(Ibis, i860, p. 37) in the case of one of them, M. candaei^ w 
beginning " with a sharp note not unlike the crack of a whip,’ 
which is “ followed by a rattling sound not unlike the call of 
a landrail and it is a similar habit that has obtained for 
another species, M. edwardsi, the name in Cayenne, according 
to Buffon (Hist Nat Oiseaux, iv. 413), of Cassenoisette. 

(A. N.) 

MANAOAG, a town in the north central part of the 
Of PangasinAn, Luzon, Philippine Islands, on the Angrfmcan 
river, 21 m. N.E. of Lingayen. Pop. (1903), 

1 Though Edwards called the species he figured (ui supra) a 
titmouse, he properly remarked that there ww no genus ot 

European birds to which he could liken it. 

® Irhc figures are repeated by Darwin (Descent of Man, «c., 
ii, 66). 
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inhabitants devote themselves especially to rice-culture, though 
tobacco, Indian corn, sugar-cane, fruit and vegetables are also 
raised. A statue of tlie Virgin Maiy here is visited a^ually 
(especially during May) by thousands from Pangasinan and 
adjoining provinces. The inhabitants are mostly llocanos. 
Manaoag includes the town proper and eighteen barrios. 

BIANAOS, a city and port of Brazil and capital of the state 
of Amazonas, on the left bank of the Rio Negro 12 m. above 
its junction with the Solimoes, or Amazon, and qo8 m. (Wappaus) 
above the mouth of the latter, in lat. 3° 8' 4" S., long. 60“ W. 
Pop. (1908), about 40,000, including a large percent^e of Indians, 
negroes and mixed-bloods ; the city is growing rapidly. Manaos 
stands on a slight eminence overlooking the river, 106 ft. above 
sea-level, traversed by several “ igarapes ” (canoe paths) or side 
channels, and beautified by the luxuriant vegetation of the 
Amazon valley. The climate is agreeable and healthful, the 
average temperature for tht* year (1902) being 84°, the number of 
rainy days 130, and the total rainfall 66*4 in. Up to the begin- 
ning of the 20th century the only noteworthy public edifices 
were the church of N. S. da Concei^ao, the St Sebastiao asylum 
and, possibly, a Misericordia hospital ; but a government building, 
a custom-house, a municipal hall, courts of justice, a market- 
place and a handsome theatre were subsequently erected, and a 
modem water-supply system, electric light and electric tramways 
were provided. The “ igarapes ” are spanned by a number of 
bridges. Higher education is provided by a lyceum or high 
school, besides which there is a noteworthy school (bearing 
the name of Benjamin Constant) for poor orphan girls. Manaos 
has a famous botanical garden, an interesting museum, a public 
library, and a meteorological observatory. The port of Mandos, 
which is the commercial centre of the whole upper Amazon 
region, was nothing but a river anchorage before 1902. In that 
year a foreign corporation began improvements, which include 
a stone river- wall or quay, storehouses for merchandise, and 
floating wharves or landing stages connected with the quay by 
floating bridges or roadways. The floating wharves and bridges 
are made necessary by the rise and fall of the river, the difference 
between the maximum and minimum levels being about 33 ft. 

The principal exports are rubber, nuts, cacao, dried fish, 
hides and “piassava fibre. The markets of Manaos receive 
their supplies of beef from the national stock ranges on the 
Rio Branco, and it is from this region that hides and horns 
are received for export. The shipping movement of the port 
has become large and important, the total arrivals in 1907, 
including small trading boats, being 1589, of which 133 were 
ocean-going steamers from Europe and the United States, 75 
from south Brazilian ports, and 227 river steamers from Para. 
This rapid growth in its direct trade is due to a provincial law 
of 1878 which authorized an abatement of 3 % in the export 
duties on direct shipments, and a state law of 1900 which made 
it compulsory to land and ship all products of the state from 
the Mandos custom-house. 

The first European settlement on the site of Mandos was 
made in 1660, when a small fort was built here by Francisco 
da Motta Falcio, and was named Sao Josd de Rio Negro. The 
mission and village w’hich followed was called Villa de Barra, 
or Barra do Rio Negro (the name “ Barra” being derived from 
the “ bar ” in the current of the river, occasioned by the set- 
back caused by its encounter with the Amazon). It succeeded 
Barcellos as the capital of the old capitania of Rio Negro in 
1809, and became the capital of Amazonas when that province 
was created in 1850, its name being then changed to Mandos, the 
name of the principal tribe of Indians living on the Rio Negro 
at the time of its discovery. In 1892 Mandos became the see 
of the new bishopric of Amazonas. 

HANASSAS, a district of Prince William county, Virginia, 
and a town of the district, about 30 m. W.S.W. of Washings 
ton, D.C. Pop. (1900) of the district, 3006; of the town, 
817. The village of Manassas (itir the town), known also as 
Manassas Junction, is served by the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Southern railways. North of the junction is Bull Run, 
a small stream which empties into the Occoquan, an arm of the 


Potomac. In this neighbourhood two important battles of the 
American Civil War, the first and second battles of Bull Run, 
were fought on the 21st of July i86i and on the 29th-3oth of 
August 1862 respectively; by Southern historians these battles 
are called the battles of Manassas. At Manassas is the Mtmassas 
Industrial School for Coloured Youth (non-sectarian; privately 
supported), which was founded in 1892 and opened in 1894; 
in 1908-1909 it had nine teachers (all negroes) and 121 pupils, 
all in elementary m-ades. 

MANASSEH (7th cent, b.c.), son of Hezekiah, and king of 
Judah (2 Kings xxi. 1--18). His reign of fifty-five years was 
marked by a reaction against the reforming policy of his father, 
and his persistent idolatry and bloodshed were subsequently 
regarded as the cause of the destruction of Jerusalem and of the 
dispersion of the people (2 Kings xxiii. 26 seq.; ]er. xv. 4), M 
a vassal of Assyria he was contemporary with Sennacherib, 
Esar-haddon (681-668 b.c.) and Assur-bani-pal (668-626 b.c.), 
and his name {Me-na-sue) appears among the tributaries of the 
two latter. Little is known of his history. The chronicler, 
however, relates that the Assyrian army took him in chains to 
Babylon, and that after his repentance he returned, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his piety, by building operations in 
Jerusalem and by military organization (2 Chron. xxxiii. 10 sqq.). 
The story of his penitence referred to in xxxiii. 22, is untrust- 
worthy, but the historical foundation may have been some 
share in the revolt of the Babylonian Samas-sum-ukin (648 B.c.), 
on which occasion he may have been summoned before Assur- 
bani-pal with other rebels and subsequently reinstated. See 
further Driver, in Hogarth, Authority and Archaeology ^ pp. 114 
sqq. Manasseh was succeeded by his son Amon, who after a 
brief reign of two years perished in a conspiracy, his place being 
taken by Amon’s son (or brother) Josiah {q>v.). A lament formerly 
ascribed to Manasseh (cf. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 18) is preserved in 
the Apocrypha (sec Manasses, Prayer of; and Apocryphal 
Literature). On Judg. xviii. 30 (marg.), see Jonathan. 

MANASSEH (apparently Hebrew for “ he who causes to for- 
get,” but see H, W, Hogg, Ency, Bib., s.v.); in the Bible, a 
tribe of Israel, the elder but less important of the “ sons ” of 
Joseph. Its seat lay to the north of Ephraim, but its boundaries 
can scarcely be defined. It merged itself with its “ brother ” 
in the south and with Issachar, Zebulun and other tribes in 
the north (Josh. xvii. 7 sqq.). From the latter it was separated 
for a time by a line of Canaanite cities extending from Dor to 
Bethshean, which apparently were not all subdued till the days of 
David or Solomon (Judg. i. 27; i Sam. xxxi. 10; i Kings ix. 15). 
Besides its western settlement in the fertile glades of northern 
Samaria, running out into the great plain, there were territories 
east of the Jordan reckoned to Manasseh. Gilead and Bashan 
were said to have been taken by Machir, and a number of places 
of uncertain identification were occupied by Nobah and Jair 
(Num. xxxii. 41 ; Judg. x. 3-5). It seems most natural to suppose 
that these districts were held before the Israelites crossed over 
to the west (cf. the tradition Num. xxi., Deut. iii.). On the 
other hand, in Judg. v. 14, Machir may conceivably belong to 
the west, and it is possible that, according to another tradition, 
these movements were the result of the complaint of the Joseph 
tribes that their original territory was too restricted.' In the 
genealogical lists, Machir, perhaps originally mdependent 
branch, is the eldest son of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. i h, 2); but 
according to later schemes he is Manasseh’s onlv son (Num. 
xxvi. 28-34). Intermixture with Aramaeans is indicated in the 
view that he was the son of Manasseh and an Aramean concubine 
(i Chron. vii. 14), and this is supported by the statement that 
the Arameans of Geshur and Maacah (cf. 2 Sam. x. 6; Gen. xxii. 
24) dwelt among the Israelites of eastern Jordan (Josh. xiii. 13). 
Subsequently, at an unknown period of history, sixty cities 
were lost (i Chron. ii. 23). Tha story of the, daughters of the 
Manassite Zelophehad is of interest for the Hebrew law of 
inheritance (Num. xxvii. i-ii, xxxvi.). 

1 So Budde {Richter u. Samuet ) , who recovers certain old fragments 
and arranges Josh. xvii. 14—18 {v. 18 read hill-country of Gilead ’*) ; 
Num. xxxii. 39, 4* **^-5 * 3 * 
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Some details of the history of this twofold branch of the Israelites 
arc contained in the stories of Gideon (W. Manasseh) and Jephthah 
(£. Manasseh). The relations between Saul and Jabesh-Gilead 
point to the close bond uniting the two districts, but the details have 
oeen variously intezpreted : Winckler, for example, suggesting that 
Saul himself was originally from £. Manasseh and that he followed 
in the steps of Jepht^h {Keilinschr. u. d. cUte Test.^ pp. 216 seq., 227). 
Generally speaking, its position in the west made it share ^e 
fortunes of Ephraim, whilst on the east the proximity of Ammonites 
and Moabites controlled its History. See also the articles on its 
southern neighbours, Gad and Reuben, and the articles Genealogy 
(Biblicsd) ; and Jews : History, (S. A. C.) 

HANASSESj CONSTANTINE, Byzantine chronicler, flourished 
in the 12th century during the reign of Manuel I. (Comnenus) 
(1143-1180). He was the author of a Chronicle or historical 
synopsis of events from the creation of the world to the end of the 
reign of Nicephorus Botaniates (1081), written by direction of 
Irene, the emperor’s sister-in-law. It consists of about 7000 lines 
in the so-called “ political ” metrc.^ There is little to be said of 
it, except that it is rather more poetical than the iambic chronicle 
of Ephraim (about 150 years later). It obtained great popu- 
larity and appeared in a free prose translation; it was also trans- 
lated into Slavonic. The poetical romance of the Loves of 
Aristander and Callithea, also in “ political ” verse, is only known 
from the fragments preserved in the *Po8<Dntt (rose-garden) of 
Macarius Chtysocephalus (14th century). Manasses also wrote 
a short biography of Oppian, and some descriptive pieces (all 
except one unpublished) on artistic and other subjects. 

Editions. — Chronitle in Bonn, Corpus scriptorum hist, byz,, ist 
ed Bekker (1837) and in J. P. Mignc, Pairologia graeca, cxxvii. ; Arist- 
ander and Callithea in R. Hercher's Scriptores erotici graeci, ii. (1850) ; 
“Life of Oppian" in A. Westermann, Vitarum scriptures ^raeci 
minores (1845). A long didactic poem in " political " verse (edited 
by E. Miller in Annuaire de V assoc, pour V encouragement des dtudes 
grecaues en Franco^ ix. 1875) is attributed to Manasses or one of 
his imitators. See also F. Hirsch, Byzantinische Studien (1876) ; 
C, I^mbachcr, Geschtchte der byzantinischen J.iUeraiur (1897). 

MANASSES, PRAYER OF, an apocryphal book of the Old 
Testament. This writing, which since the Council of Trent 
has been relegated by the Church of Rome to the position 
of an appendix to the Vulgate, was placed by Luther and the 
translators of the English Bible among the apocryphal books. 
In some MSS. of the Septuagint it is the eighth among the 
canticles appended to the Psalter, though in many Greek 
psalters, which include the canticles, it is not found at all. In 
Swete’s Old Testament in Greek, iii. 802 sqq., A is printed with 
the variants of T {Psalterium turicense).^ From the statements 
in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12, 13, 18, ig, it follows that the Old Testament 
chronicler found a prayer attributed to Manasseh in his Hebrew 
sources, The History of the Kings of Israel and The History of the 
Seers, Naturally the question arose, had the existing Prayer of 
Manasses any direct connexion with the prayer referred to by the 
chronicler ? Ewald was of opinion that the Greek was an 
actual translation of the lost Hebrew; but Ball more wisely takes 
it as a free rendering of a lost Haggadic narrative founded on the 
older document from which the chronicler drew his information. 
This view he supports by showing that there was once a con- 
siderable literature in circulation regarding Manasseh’s later 
history. On the other hand most scholars take the Prayer to 
have been written in Greek, e.g. Fritzsche, Schiirer and Ryssel 
(Kautzsch, Apok. u. Pseud, i. 165-168). 

1 ** Political " verse or metre Is the name given to a kind of verse 
found as early as the 6 th century in proverbs, and characteristic 
of Byzantine and 'modem Greek poetry. It takes no account of the 
quantity of syllables; the scansion depends on accent, and there is 
always an accent on the last syllable but one. It is specially used 
of an iambic verse with fifteen syllables, i.e. seven feet and an un- 
accented syllable over. B)rron compares “A captain bold Of 
Halifax who lived in counfty quarters." Such facile metres are 
called “ political," in the sense or ** commonplace," " of the city." 
Cf. Gibbon's DecHne and Fall (ed. Bury, 1898), vi, 108; Du Cange, 
Gloss, med, et inftn. latf vi. 395, who has an interestinjs quotation 
from Leo AUatius. Leo explains “ political " as implying that the 
vOTes are " scorta et meretrlces, quod omnibus sunt obsequiosae et 
peculiarcs, et ser^tutem pubHoam serviunt." 

s Nestle {Sefituagtnta Shidim TIL) contends that the text of A 
and T is flerived from the Apost, Const, ii. 22, or from its original, 
and not from a M& of the Septuagint. 
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This fine penitential prayer seems to have been modelled after 
the penitential psalms. It exhibits considerable unity of thought^ 
and the style is, in the main, dignified and simple. 

As regards the date, Fritzsche, Ball and Ryssel agree in 
assigning this psalm to the Maccabean period. Its eschatology 
and doctrine of “ divine forgiveness ” may point to an earlier 
date. 

The best short account of the book is given by Ball {Speaker's 
Apocrypha, ii. 361-371); see also Porter in Hastings's Diet. BibU, 
iii. 232-233. (R. H. C.) 

MANATI (often anglicized as “ manatee ”), the name, adapted 
from the Carib manattoui, given by the Spanish colonists of the 
West Indies to the American representative of a small group of 
herbivorous aquatic mammals, constituting, with their allies 
the dugong and the now extinct Rhytina, the order Sirenia. 
The name, though possibly of Mandingo origin (see Mandinoo), 
was latinized as manatus, furnished with hands, thus referring 
the etymoloj^ to the somewhat hand-like form, or hand-like use, 
of the fore-flippers, which alone serve these creatures for limbs. 
Manatis, as shown in the illustration in the article Sirenia, are 
somewhat whalc-like in shape, having a similar horizontally 
expanded tail-fin ; but here the resemblance to the Cetacea cea.ses, 
the whole organization of these animals being constructed on 
entirely different lines. The American manati, Manaius {or, 
as some would have it, Trichechus latirostris), inhabits the rivers 
of Florida, Mexico, Central America and the West Indies, and 


(From Murle.) 

Front view of head of American Manati, showing the eyes, nostrils, 
and mouth. A, with the lobes of the upper Up divaricated ; B, with 
the lip contracted. * 

measures from 9 to 13 feet in length. The body is somewhat fish- 
like, but depressed and ending posteriorly in a broad, flat, shovel- 
like horizontal tail, with rounded edges. The head is of moderate 
size, oblong, with a blunt, truncated muiszle, and divided from 
the body by a slight constriction or neck.^ The fore limbs are 
flattened oval paddles, placed rather low on the sides of the body, 
and showing externally no signs of division into fingers, but with 
three diminutive flat nails near their extremities. No traces of 
hind limbs are discernible either externally or internally; and 
there is no dorsal fin. The mouth is peculiar, the tumid upper 
lip being cleft in the middle line into two lobes, each of which is 
separately movable. The nostrils are two semilunar valve-like 
slits at the apex of the muzzle. The eyes are very minute, placed 
at the sides of the head, and with a nearly circular aperture with 
wrinkled margins; and external ears are wanting. The skin 
generally is of a dark greyish colour, not smooth or glistening 
like that of whale or dolphin, but finely wrinkled. At a little 
distance it appears naked, but close inspection, at all events 
in young animals, shows a scanty covering 6f delicate hairs, 
and both upper and under lips are supplied with short, stiff 
bristles. 

Manatis have a number — as many as 20 pairs in each jaw— of 
two-ridged teeth, of which, however, but comparatively itw arc 
in use at once. They lack the large tusks of the male dugong, 
and the fore part of the skull is not so much bent down as in that 
animal. In life the palate has a homy plate, with a similar one 
in the lower jaw. The skeleton is described under Sirenia. 

Manatis pass their life in the water, inhab^ng bays, lagoons, 
estuaries and lar^ rivers, but the of^ sea is unsuited to their 
peculiar mode of life. As a rule they prefer shallow water, in 
which, when not feeding, they lie near the bottom. In deeper 
water they often float, with the body much arched, the rounded 
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back close to the surface, and the head, limbs and tail hanging 
downwards. I'he air in the lungs assists them to maintain thm 
position. Their food consisits exclusively of aquatic plants, on 
which they feed beneath the water. They are slow in their 
movements, and perfectly harmless, but are subject to persecu- 
tion for the sake of their oil, skin and flesh. Frequent attempts 
have been made to keep specimens alive in captivity, and some- 
times with considerable success, one having lived in the Brighton 
Aquarium for upwards of sixteen months. From such captive 
specimens certain observations on the mode of life of these 
animals have been made. We learn, for instance, that from the 
shoulder>joint the flippers can be nK»vedin all directions, and the 
elbow and wrist permit of free extension and flexion. In feeding, 
Bianatis push the food towards their mouth.s by means of one of 
the hands, or both used simultaneously, and any one who has 
seen these members thus employed can believe the stories of their 
carrying tlieir young under their arms. Still more interesting 
is the action of the peculiar lateral pads formed by the divided 
upper lip, thus described by Professor A. Garrod : ** These pads 
have the power of transversely approaching towards and receding 
from one another simultaneously (see fig.). When the animal 
is on the point of seizing (say) a leaf of lettuce, the pads arc 
diverged transversely in such a way as to make a median gap 
of considerable breadth. Directly the leaf is within grasp the 
Up-pads are approximated, the leai is firmly seized between their 
contiguous bristly surfaces, and then drawn inwards by a back- 
ward movement of the lower margin of the lip as a whole." The 
animal is thus enabled by the unaided means of the upper lip 
to introduce food placed before it without the assistance of the 
comparatively insignificant lower lip, the action recalling that of 
the mouth of the silkworm and other caterpillars in which the 
mandibles diverge and converge laterally during mastication. 
All trustworthy observations indicate that the manati has not 
the power of voluntarily leaving the water. None of the speci- 
mens in confinement has been observed to emit any sound. 

The Amazonian manati (M. imnfiuis) is a much smaller 
species, not exceeding 7 or 8 ft. in Icn^h, and without nails to 
the flippers. It ascends most of the tributaries of the Amazon 
until stopped by rapids. From a specimen which lived a short 
time in London it appears that the lip-pads are less developed 
than in the northern species. The third species is the West 
African M, ^enegdensis, which extends a distance of about ten 
degrees south ai^ sixteen north of the equator, and ranges into 
the heart of the continent as far as Lake Tchad. From 8 to 10 ft. 
appears to be the normal length ; the weight of a specimen was 
590 lb. The colour is bluish black, with a tinge of olive-green 
above and yellow below. (R. L.*) 

MANBHUM, a district of British India, in the Chota Nagpur 
division of Bengal. The administrative headquarters are at 
Purulia. Area, 4147 sq. m.; pop. (1901), 1,301,364, showing 
an increase of 9*1 % since Manbhum district forms the 

first step of a gradual descent from the table-land of Chota 
Nagpur to the delta of lower Bengal. In the northern and 
eastern portions the country is open, and consists of a series of 
rolling do^\ms dotted here and there with isolated conical hills. 
In the western and southern tracts the country is more broken 
and the scenery much more picturesque. The principal hills 
are Dalma (3407 ft.), the crowning peak of a range of the same 
name; Gan^a^ri or Gajboro (azao ft.), the highest peak of the 
l^ghmundi Tange, about 20 m. south-west of PuruFia; and 
Panchkot or Panchet (1600 ft.), on which stands the old fort 
of the rajas of PSonchet. The hills are covered with dense 
jungle. The chief river is the Kasai, which flows through the 
district from north-west to south-east into Midnapore, and on 
which a considerable floatix^ trade in sd timber is carried on. 
The most numerous aboriginal tribe are the Sontals; but the 
Bhumij Kols are the chaiacteristic r^. In Manbhum they 
in^bit the country lying bo^ sides of the Subanrekha. 
Tl^y are pure Mundas, but th^i^ompatriots to the ea^ have 
dropped ^ title of Munda and the use of their distinctive 
language, have adopted Hindu icuatoms, and are fast becoming 
m idigiQa. The Bhumij Kols of the Jungle Maba^ 


were once the terror of the surrounding districtfi; they ore mow 
more peaceful. 

Three principal crops of rice are grown, one sown broadcast eoriy 
in May on table-lands and the tops of ridges, an autumn crop, anal 
a winter crop, the last forming the chiej harvest of the mstrict 
Other crops are wheat, barley, Indian com, pulses, oilseeds, linseeds, 
jute, hemp, sugar-cane, innira, pan and tobacco. Owing to the 
completeness of the natural drainage, floods are unknown, but the 
coun^ is liable to droughts caused by deficient rainfall. The 
principal articles of export are oilseeds, pulses, ght, lac, indi^, tussur 
silk (manufactured near RaghunathpuiO, timber, resin, coal, and (in 
good seasons) rice. The chief imports arc salt, piece goods, braaa 
utensils and unwrought iron . Cotton hand-loom weaving w oarried 
on all over the district. Manbhum contains the Jherria coalfield, m 
the Damodar valley, where a large number of mines have been opened 
since 1894. The United Free Church of Scotland haa a m.fiSion 
at Pakh^a, with a printing press that issiues a mootHy y umal 
in Sonthali; and a German Lutheran mission baa been established 
since 1864. The district is traversed by the Bengal-Nagpur railway, 
while two branches of the East Indian railway serve the coalfield. 

MANCHA» LA (Arabic, Al Mansha, the dry land " or " wilder- 
ness "), a name which when employed in its widest sense denotes 
the bare and monotonous elevated plateau of central Spain that 
■stretches between the mountains of Toledo and the western 
spurs of the hills of Cuenca, being bounded on the S. by the 
Sierra Morena and on the N. by the Alcarria rerion. It thus 
comprises portions of the modem provinces of Toledo, Albacete 
and Cuenca, and the greater part of Ciudad Real. Down to the 
1 6th century the eastern portion was known as La Mancha de 
Montearagon or de Aragon, and the western simply as La 
Mancha; afterwards the north-eastern and south-western sections 
respectively were distinguished by the epithets dia and bufa 
(upper and lower). La Mancha is famous as the scene of Cer- 
vante.s’ novel Don Quixote) in appearance, with its multitude of 
windmills and vast tracts of arid land, it remains almost exactly 
as Cervantes described it. Many villages, such as El Toboso 
and Argamasilla de Alba, both near Alegar de San Juan, are 
connected by tradition with episodes in Don Quixote^ 

MANCHEy a department of north-western France, made up 
chiefly of the Cotentin and the Avrmichin districts of Normandy, 
and bounded W., N. and N.E. by the English ([Channel (Fr, 
La Manche)y from which it derives its name, E. by the draart- 
ment of Calvados, S.E, by Ome, S. by Mayenne and Ille-et- 
Vilaine. Pop. (1906), 487,443. Area, 2475 

'J'hc department is traversed from south to north by a range 
of hills, in many parts picturesque, and connected in the south 
with those of Maineand Brittany. In the country round Mortain, 
which has been called the Switzerland of Normandy, they rise 
to a height of 1200 ft. The coast-line, running northward along 
the bay of the Seine from the rocks of Grand Camp to Cape 
Barflcur, tlience westward to Cape la Hogue, and finally south- 
ward to the Bay of Mont St Michel, has a length of 200 miles. 
The Vire and the Taute (which near the small port of Carentan 
receives the Ouve as a tributary on the left) fall into the sea al the 
Calvados border, and are united by a canal some miles above their 
mouths. From the mouth of the Taute a low beach runs to the 
port of St Vaast-la-Hougue, where the coast becomes rocky, with 
sandbanks. Off St Vaast lies the fortified island of Tatihow, 
with the laboratory of marine zoology of the Natural History 
Museum of Paris. Between Cape B^eur and Cape la Hogue 
lie the roads of Cherbourg, protected by the famous breakwater. 
The whole western coast is inhospitable; its small havens, lymg 
behind formidable barriers and reefs, are almost dry at low tide. 
Great clifls, such as the points of Jobourg (420 ft. high) and 
Flamanville, alternate with long strands, such as that which 
extends for 30 m. from Cape Carteret to Granville. Between 
this coast and the Channel Islands the tide, pent up between 
numerous sandbanks, flows with a terrific force that has mven 
these passages such ill-omened names as Passage la deroute 
and the like. The only important haribours are Granville and 
the haven of refuge of Didlette between Granville and Cherbouig. 
Carteret carries on a passenger traflk with the Channel Islands. 
The chief stream is the Sienne, with its tributary the SouUe 
flowing by Coutances. South of Granville the sands of St Pair 
are the commencement of the great Bay of Mont St Michel, 
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vhoeearea of 60^000 acres ms coirsred with forest till the terrible 
dde of the year 709. The equinoctial tides reach a vertical 
height of nearly 50 ft In the bay the picturesque walls of the 
abbey rise from the summit of a rock 400 ft. high. The 
which waters Avranohes, and the Couesnon (separating Manche 
from Hle-fit-Vilaine) disembogue in the bay. 

The climate of Manche is mild and humid, from its propinquity 
to the sea. frosts are never severe ; myrtles and fuchsias flourish 
in the open air. Excessive heat is also unusual ; the predominant 
winds are south^^est 

The characteristic industry of the department is the rearing 
of horses and cattle, carried on especially in the rich meadow of 
the eastern Cotentin; sheep are raised in the western arron- 
dissement lof Coutanoes. Wheat, buckwheat, barley and oats 
are the chief cereals cultivated. Manche is one of the foremost 
departmeots for the production of cider-apples and pears ; plums 
and figs are also largely grown. Butter is an important source 
of profit, as also are poultry and eggs. Flourishing market- 
gardens are found in the west. The department contains 
valuable granite quarries in the Cherbourg arrondissement and 
the Chausey Islao^; building and other stone is quarried. 

Villcdieu manufactures copper-ware and Sourdeval iron and 
other metal ware.; and there are wool-spinning mills, paper-works 
and leather-works, but the department as a whole is industrially 
unim portent. There are oyster-beds on the coast (St V aast , &c.), 
and the maritime population, besides fishing for herring,mackerel, 
lobsters or sole, collect seaweed for agricultural use. Coutances 
is the seat of a bishopric of the province of Rouen. The depart- 
ment forms part of the region of the X. army corps and of the 
circumscriptions of the academic (educational division) and 
appeal-court of Caen. Cherbourg {q.v)j with its important port, 
arsenal and shipbuilding yards, is the chief centre of population. 
St L6 {q,v) is the capital ; there are six arrondissements (St L6, 
Avranches, Cherbourg, Coutances, Mortain, Valo^es), with 48 
cantons and 647 communes. Avranches, Mortam, Coutances, 
Granville and Mont Saint Michel receive separate treatment. 
At Lcssay and St Sauveur-le-Vicomte there are the remains of 
ancient Benedictine abbeys, and Torigni-sur-Vir.e and Tourlaville 
(dose to Cherbourg) have intere.stiDg chateaux of the 16th cen- 
tury. Valognes, w.iich in the 17th and i8th centuries posed 
as a provincial centre of culture, has a churdi (15th, i6th and 
17th centuries) remarkable for its dome, the only one of Gothic 
architecture in France. 

KANCHESTC^ EARLS AND DUKES OF, The Manchester 
title, in the English peerage, belongs to a branch of the famdly of 
Montagu (^.i>.). The first earl was Sir Henry Montagu { c . 
1563-1643), grandson of Sir Edward Montagu, chief justice of the 
king’s bench 1539-1545, who was named by King Henry VIII. 
one of the executors of his will, and governor to his son, Edward 
VI. Sir Henry Montagu, who was bom at Boughtun, North- 
amptonshire, about 1563, was educated at Clurist’s Cdlegc, 
Cambridge, and, having been called to the bar,waselected recorder 
of London in 1603, and in 1616 was made chief justice of the 
king^s bench, in which office it fell to him to pass sentence on 
Sir Walter Raleigh in October 1618. In 1630 he was appointed 
lord high treasurer, being raised to the parage as Baron Montagu 
of Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, and Viscount Mandeville. He 
became president of tl» council in 1621, in which office he was 
continui by Charles I., who created him earl of Manchester ^ in 
i6a6. In i6f8 he became lord privy seal, and in 1635 a com- 
missioner of the treasury. Altl^itgh from the beginn ng of his 
public life in 1601, when he first entered parlianient, Manchester 
had inclined to the popular side in politics, he managed to retain 
to the end the favour of the king. He was a judge of the Star 
Chamber, and one of the most trusted councillors of Charles I. 
His loyaltty, ability imd honesty were warmly praised by Qaren- 
don. In conjunction with Coventry, the loid keeper, he pro- 
nounced an opinion in favour of the legality of ship-money m 
1634. He died on the 7th of November 1642. Manchester was 

* The title was derived, not from Manchester in Lancashire, but 
from Manchester (br ^dmanchestex^ in Huntingdonshire, where 

the Montagu family epteteawera. 


married three times. One of his sons by his wife wag 'laldier 

of Charles Montagu, created earl of Halifax in >699. 

Edward Montagu, and earl of Manchester (r^s-1671), eldest 
son of the rst ewri by hk first wife, Catherine Spencer, grand- 
daughter of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, was born in iboa, and 
was educated at Sidney Sussex Colk^, Cambridge. He was 
member of parliament fm* Huntingdonshire 1623-1626, and in 
the latter year was raised to the peerage in hk latherk lifetime as 
Baa’oii Montagu of Kimbolton, but was known generdHy by bk 
courtesy title of Viscewnt Mandeville. Hk first wife, who was 
related to the duke of Buckingham, having died in 16^5 After two 
years of marriage, Mandevilk married in 1626’ Ame, daughter 
of the and earl of Warwick. The influence of bk 
who was afterwards admiral on the side of the Pariiamezft, drew 
Mandeville to the popular side in the questions in dispute with 
the Crown, and at the beginning of the Long Parliament be was 
one of the recognieed leaders of the popular party in the tipper 
bouse, his name being joined with those of the five members of 
the House of Commons impeached by the king m ^€42. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, having succeeded hk father in the 
earldom in November 1642, Manc^ster commanded a regiment 
in the army of the earl of Essex, and in August 1643 he was 
appointed major-general of the Parliamentary forces in the eastern 
counties, with Cromwell as his second in command. Having 
become a member of the “ committee of both kingdoms ** in 
1644, he was in supreme command at Marston Moor (July i, 
1644) ; but in the subsequent operalaons his lack of energy brou^ 
him into disagreement with Cromwell, and in November 1644 he 
strongly expressed his disapproval of continuing the war (see 
Cromwell, Oliver). Cromwell brought the shortcomings of 
Manchester before parliament in the autumn of 1644; and early 
in the following year, anticipating the self-denying ordinance, 
Manchester resigned his command. He took a leading part ki die 
frequent negotiations for an arrangement with Charles, was cus- 
todian with Lenthall of the Great ^al 1646-1648, and frequently 
presided in the House of Lords. He opposed the trial of the king, 
and retired from public life during the Commonwealth; but after 
the Restoration, which he actively assisted, he was loaded with 
honours by Charles IL In 1667 he was made agenerai, and he died 
on the 5th of May 1671. Manchester was made a iLis* in 1661, 
and became F.R.S. in 1667. Men of such diverg^t sympathies 
as Baxter, Burnet and Clarendon agreed in describing Manchester 
as a lovable and virtuous man, loved peace and moderation 
both in politics and religion. He was five times married, leaving 
children by two of his wives, and was sucoeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, Robert, 3rd earl of Manchester (1^34-1683). 

See Lord Clarendon, History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
Enffland (7 vo!s., Oxford, 1839) and Life of Clt&endon fOxford, 1827) ; 
S. R. Gardiner, History of the Qrstd Civil Wof^ ib42-tbj^ '(4 vola., 
London, 1880-1891) ; The Quarrel between Manchester ana Cromwell, 
Camden Soc., N.S. 12 (London, 1875); Sir Philip Warwick, Memoirs 
of the Reign of Charles I. (London, 1701). 

Charles Montagu, xst duke of Manchester (c* 1656-1722), 
son of Robert, 3rd earl of Manchester, was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and succeeded to his father’s earldom in 1683. 
Warmly sympathizing with the Whig revolution of 1688, he 
attended William and Mary at their coronation, fought under 
William at the Boyne, became a privy councillor in 1698, and 
held various important diplomatic posts between that date and 
1714, when he received an appointment in the household of 
Geoi^ I., by whom on the 28th of Aspril 1719 he was created 
duke of Manchester. He died on tbe lath of Januoty 1722, and 
was succeeded successively in the dukedom by his two sons, 
William 2nd duke of Manchester (1700-1739), and Robert 3rd 
duke {c. 1710-1762), who was viceHchamberlain to Queen Caroline, 
wife of George IL 

George Montagu, 4th duke of Manchester (1737-1788), was 
rile son of Robert, riie 3rd duke. He was a supporter of Lord 
Rockingbam, and an active opponent in the How of Lords df 
Lord North’s Amerioan pcflicy. In the Rock^ham mdnktry 
of 1782 Manchester became lord chamberlain. He died ih 
September 1788. 
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William Montagu, 5th duke of Manchester (176^1843), 
second son of the preceding, was educated at Harrow, and having 
become a colonel in the army in 1794, was appointed governor 
of Jamaica in 1808. Here he remained, except for a visit to 
England (1811-1813) till 1827, administering the colony with 
ability in a period of considerable difficulty, and doing much to 
prepiare the way for emancipation of the slaves. From 1827 to 
1830 he was postmaster-general in the cabinet of the duke of 
Wellington, and died in Rome on the i8th of March 1843. His 
wife was Susan, daughter of the 4tli duke of Gordon. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son George, 6th duke (i799-i85S)>a captain in the 
navy; whose son William Drogo, 7th duke (1823-1890), married 
Louise, daughter of the Comte d’Alten of Hanover, who after 
his death married Spencer Cavendish, 8th duke of Devonshire. 
William was succeeded by his son George Victor Drogo, 8th duke 
of Manchester (1853-1892), on whose death the title devolved 
on his son, William Angus Drogo, 9th duke of Manchester 
(b. 1877). (H. J. M.) 

MANCHESTER, a township of Hartford county, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., about 9 m. E. of Hartford. Pop. (1890), 8222; (1900L 
io,6oi, of whom 3771 were foreign-bom; (1906 estimate), 
12,029. Manchester is served by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford railway and by electric line connecting wi^ 
Hartford, Rockville and Stafford Springs. The township 
covers an area of about 28 sq. m., and includes the villages of 
Manchester, South Manchester, Buckland, Manchester Green 
and Highland Park. Tlie Hockanum River provides a good 
water power, and Manchester has various manufactures. At 
South Manchester, an attractive industrial village, a silk mill was 
built in 1838; the silk mills of one firm (Cheney Brothers) here 
cover about 12 acres; the company has done much for its em- 
ployees, whose homes are almost all detached cottages in attrac- 
tive grounds. Manchester was originally a part of the township 
of Hartford, and later a part of the township of East Hartford. 
The first settlement within its present limits was made about 
1672; the land was bought from the Indians in 1676; and the 
township was separated from East Hartford and incorporated in 
1823. 

See also Meakin's Model Factories and Villages (1905)* 

MANCHESTEIL a city and county of a city, municipal, 
county and parliamentary borough of Lancashire, England, 
189 m. N.W. by N* of London, and 31 m. E. by N. of Liverpool. 
It stands for the most part on a level plain, the rising ground 
being chiefly on the north side. The rivers are the Irwell, the 
Medlock, the Irk, and the Tib, the last entirely overarched 
and covered by streets and warehouses. I'he Irwell, which 
separates Manchester from Salford, is cro.ssed by a series of 
bridges and discharges itself into the Mersey, which is about 
10 m. distant. The chief part of the district, before it was 
covered with the superficial drift of sand, gravel and clay, 
consisted of upper New Red Sandstone with slight portions 
of lower New Red Sandstone, magnesian marls and upper 
red marls, hard sandstone and limestone rock, and cold clays 
and shales of contiguous coal-fields. The city, as its thousands 
of brick-built houses show, has been for the most part dug 
out of its own clay-fields. The parliamentary and municipal 
boroughs of Manchester are not conterminous. The city 
boundaries, which in 1841 enclosed 4293 acres, have been 
successively enlarged and now enclose 19^914 acres. 

There are four large stations for the Lancashiie & Yorkshire, 
London & North-Western, the Midland, Cheshire lines, Great 
Northern, and Great Central railways, and many subsidiary 
stations for local traffic. Tramways, as well as railways, 
run from Manchester to Oldham, Ashton, Eccles, Stoc^ort, 
&c., with which places the city Ls connected by continuous 
lines of street. The length of the streets in the city of Man- 
chester is 758 m. (exclusive 6f those in the district of Withing- 
ton, which joined the city in 190^ The tramway lines within 
the city boundaries extend to m m., and in addition there 
are 58 m. leased to the corporation by adjacent local authorities. 
As a matter of fact, the whole of south-east Lancashire 
and some portions of Cheshire are linked to Manchester by 


railways and tramways so as to form one great urban area, 
and the traveller passes from one town to another by ^es of 
street which, for the most part, are continuous. Facility of 
communication is essential to the commercial prosperity of 
Manchester, and its need was recognized by the duke of Bridge- 
water, whose canal, constructed in 1761, h^ now been absorbed 
by the Manchester Ship Canal {qx.). The making of this 
early waterway was an event only less important than the 
opening of the Manchester & Liverpool railway in 1830. 

The township of Manchester, which forixis the nucleus of ^e 
city, is comparatively small, and outlying hamlets having 
been added, its size has increased without regularity of plan. 
Roughly speaking, the city forms a square, with Market Street 
as its central thoroughfare. The tendency of recent develop- 
ment is to reduce the irregularities so that the other main 
streets may either run parallel to or intersect Market Street. 
Deansgate, which formerly ended in a narrow tangle of 
buildings, is now a broad road with many handsome buildings, 
and the same process of widening, enlarging and rebuilding 
Ls going on, more or less, all over Manchester. Market Street, 
which has not been widened since 1820, has been termed, and 
with some reason, “ the most congested street in Europe ” ; 
but relief is anticipated from some of the other street improve- 
ments. The centre of the city is occupied by business premises ; 
the factories and workshops are mainly on the eastern side. 
The most important of the public buildings are in the centre 
and the south. The latter is also the most favoured residential 
district, and at its extremity is semi-rural in character. Large 
masses of the population live beyond the city boundary and 
come to their daily avocations by train and tram. Such a 
population is rarely homogeneous and Manchester attracts 
citizens from every part of the globe; there are considerable 
numbers of German, Armenian and Jewish residents. The 
houses are for the most part of brick, the public buildings 
of stone, which is speedily blackened by the smoky atmosphere. 
Many of the warehouses arc of considerable architectural merit, 
and in recent years the use of terra-cotta has become more 
common. It is only in the suburbs that gardens are possible; 
the air Ls laden with black dust, and the rivers, in spite of all 
efforts, are in the central part of the city mere dirty ditches. 
It is impossible to describe Manchester in general terms, for 
within the city boundaries the conditions vary from the most 
I squalid of slums to suburban and almost rural beauty. 

Manchester is the seat of an Anglican bishopric, 
and the chief ecclesiastical building is the cathedral, which, 
however, was built simply as a parish church, and, although a 
fine specimen of the Perpendicular period, is by no means 
what might be expected as the cathedral of an important and 
wealthy diocese. In the course of restoration a piece of Saxon 
sculpture came to light. This “Angel stone’’ represents 
a winged figure with a scroll inscribed In manus tuas Dtmine 
in characters of the 8th century. The bulk of the building 
belongs to the early part of the 35th century. The first warden 
was John Huntin^on, rector of Ashton, who built the choir. 
The building, which was noticed for its hard stone by Leland 
when he visited the town, did not stand time and weather well, 
and by 1845 some portions of it were rapidly decaying. This 
led to its restoration by James P. Holden. By 1868 the tower 
was almost completely renovated in a more durable stone. 
Further restoration was carried out by J. S. Crowther, and 
the addition of a porch and vestries was executed by Basil 
Champneys. The total length is 220 ft. and the breadth 112 ft. 
There are several stained-glass windows, including one to the 
memory of “ Chinese Gordon." The recumbent statues of 
Bishop James Fraser and of Hugh Birley, M.P., should also 
be named. In the Ely chapel is the altar-tomb of Bishop 
James Stanley. In the stalls there are some curious miserere 
carvings. The tower is 139 ft. high, and contains a peal of 
ten bells, chiefly from the foundiy of the Rudhalls. There 
are two organs, one by Father Smith, and a modem one m an 
oak case designed by Sir G. Scott. The parish church was 
made coHegiate in 1422, and when in 1847 the bishopric of 
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Manchester was created the warden and fellows became dean gallery. The art gdlery alrwdy existing in X909"was founded as 
and canons and the .parish church became the cathedral. The the Royal Institution^ but in 1882 passed under the control of 
first bishop was James Prince Lee, who died in 1869; the second the city councU. The building was designed by Sir Charles 
was James Fraser, who died in 1885; the third was James The collection contains some fine paintings by Etty, 

Moorhouse, who resigned in 1903 and was succeeded by Edmund Millais, Leighton and other artists. The sculpture mcludes 
Arbuthnott Knox. The church endowments are considerable casts of the Elgin marbles and a statue of Dr John Dalton 
and have been the subject of a special act of parliament, known by Chantrey. The most striking of the public buildings is 
as the Manchester Rectory Division Act of 1845, which provides the town hall, probably the largest municipal building in the 
£1500 per annum for the dean and £600 to each of the four country, but no longer entirely adequate to the increaeing 
canons, and divides the residue among the incumbents of the business of the city council. It was completed in 1817 from 
new churches formed out of the old parish. designs by Alfred Waterhouse, who selected as the style of 



Of the Roman Catholic churches that of the Holy Name, 
which belongs to the Jesuits, is remarkable for its costly decora- 
tion. The Greek' Church and most of the Nonconformist 
bodies have places of worship. There are twelve Jewish 
synagogues. The meeting-house of the Society of Friends 
is said to be the largest of the kind in the kingdom and will 
seat 1200 persons. 

Public Buildings,— Tht Royal Infirmary, founded in 1752, 
having become inadequate for its purposes, a new building has 
been erected on the south side of the city near the university, 
from designs by Edwin T. Hall and John Brooke; it was opened 
in 1909 by ki n g Edward VII. The central site in Piccadilly thus 
became available for other purposes, and the coiporation gave 
instructions for plans to be made for a new library and art 


architecture a form of Gothic, but Seated it very freely as 
purposes of utility required. The edifice covers 8000 sq. yds., 
and includes more than two hundred and fifty rooms. The 
building consists of continuous lines of corridors surroundii^ a 
central courtyard and connected by bridges. The principal 
tower is 286 ft. high to the top of the ball, and affords a vl^ 
which extends over a large part of south Lancashire and Qieshire 
and is bounded only by the hiUs of Derbyshire. The tower 
contains a remarkable peal of bells by Taylor of Loughborough, 
forming an almost perfect chromatic scale of twenty-one bells ; 
each bell has on it a line from canto 105 of Tennyson’s In 
Mmoriam. The great hall is 100 ft. long and 50 ft. wide, 
and contains a magnificent organ built by Cavaill^Coll of 
Paris. The twelve panels of this room are fiUed with paintings 
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hy Ford liMoK Brown, the history aiid jM-ogress 

of 'the <kty. 'Die royal exchange is a fine spccmncn of Italian 
arohitecture and wag erected in 1869; the great meeting-hall 
is one of the 'largest qrooms in England, the ceiling having a 
dear area, ^without supports, of 120 ft. m width. The exchange 
is seen at its best on market days (Tuesday and Friday). The 
assijc courts were built in 1864 from designs by Waterhouse. 
The atyte is -a mixture of Early English and (Decorative, and 
g Itfgc amount of decorative art ha.s been expended on the 
budding. The branch Bank of England is a Doric building 
designed by C. R. Cockeroll. Tlnsre are separate town balls 
lox the townabipi of Ardwick, Chorlton, Hulme, Chcctham, 
Bnoughtoa and Pendleton. The Free Trade hall is a fine 
in the LombardO' Venetian style, and its great hall 
will accommodate about five thousand people. It is used 
for public meetings, concerts, &c., and was built by Edward 
Wal^s. The Ath^acum, designed by Barry, was founded 
by Richard Cobden and uthens associated with him for “ the 
advancement and difiusion of knowledge.*’ The institution 
has, perhaps, not developed exactly on the lines contemplated 
by its promoters, but it hag been very useful. The advanta^s 
enjoyed by members of social clubs, with the addition of facili- 
ties for educational claj>scs and the ixse of an excellent news- 
room and a well-selected library, are offered in return for a 
payment which does not amount to a penny a day. The 
mechanics’ institution has developed into the school of Tech- 
nology, which now form.s a part of the university. The Portico 
is a good specimen of the older proprietary libraries and news- 
rooms. It dates from 1806, and has a liliary. The Memorial 
‘Hall was built to commemorate the memory of the ejected 
ministers of 1662 ; it is used for meetings, scientific, educational, 
musical and religious. The Whitworth Institute is governed 
by a corporate body originating from the liberal bequests 
of Sir Joseph Whitworth. Tlie Institute contains a valuable 
collection of works of art and stands in the centre of a wood- 
land park. In the pork, which has been transfeired to the 
corporation, is a sculpture group of Christ and tbe Children,'* 
executed by George Tinworth from the designs of R. D. Darbi- 
shire, by. whom it was presented. The assize courts, built 
from designs by Waterhouse (1864), the post office (1B87), 
and the police courts (1871) should also be named. Many 
fine structures suffer from being hemmed in by streets which 
prevent the proportions from being seen to advantage. 

Monuments , Piccadilly are bronze statues of Wellington, 
Watt, Dalton, Peel and Victoria. Another statue 

of the Queen, by the Princess Louise, is placed on the new porch 
of the cathedral. A bronze statue of Cobden occupies a pro- 
minent position m St Ann's Square. There also is the South 
African War Memorial of the Manchester Regiment. The 
marble statue of the Prince Consort, covered by a Gothic canopy 
of stone, is in front of the town haD, which dwarfs what wcxild 
otherwise be a striking monument. In Albert Square there 
are also statues of Bishop Fraser, John Bright, Oliver Heywood 
and W. E, Gladstone. A statue d J. P. Joule is in the town 
hall, which also contains memorials of other worthies. The 
Queen’s Park has a statue of Benjamin Brierley, a well-known 
writer in the Lancashire dialect. The most picturesque is 
Matthew Noble's bronze statue of Cromwell, phu'ed on a huge 
bioeik of rougfi granite as pedestal. It stands at the junction 
of Deansgate and Victoria Street, near the cathedral, and was 
presented to the tovn by Mrs E. S. Heywood. 

Etfuraf/on.— There are many educational facilities. The 
oldest institution is the grammar school, which was founded 
in 1519 by Hu^ Oldham, bishop of Exeter, a native of the 
town. The master and usher appointed by the bishop -were 
to teach freely overy child and scfholar coming to the school, 

without any money or reMrard taken ” ; and the bishop forbade 
the appointment of any merKber of the religious orders os 
head master. Some com rnffts were devised for the main- 
tenance of the school, which was further endowed at both the 
universities bj Sarah, dudicss of 'Somerset, in 1692. The 
sdhodl Isas'tiow two hundred and fifty free scholars, vrinlst 


other pupils are i«ceived on payment of fees. Amoi^ ithoee 
educated at the grammar school were Thomas De Quinoey, 
Harrison Ainswor^ and Saimuel Bamford the Radical. After 
the grammar school the oldest educational foundation is that 
of Humphrey Chetham, whose hluecoat school, founded in 
1653, is housed in the building formerly occupied by the college 
of clergy. This also crnitains the publac Hbriiry founded by 
Chetham, and is the most interesting relic of antiquity in thie 
city. The educational diarity of V\^illiam Huhne (i63i~i'69i) 
is administered under u scheme drawn up in r88i. Its income 
is nearly £10,000 a year, .and it supports a grarowiar school 
and aids education in other ways. There are three high schools 
for girls. Ihe Nicholls hospital was founded in 1881 for the 
education of orphan boys. Manchester was one of the first 
places to adopt tlie powers given by Forster’s Act of 1870, 
and on the abolition of school boards the educational super- 
vision was transferred to a committee of the corporation strength- 
ened by co-opted members. In addition to the elementary 
schools, the municipality provides a laige and we 11 -cqu^ 3 ped 
.s('hool of technology^ and a school of art to which is attached 
an arts and crafts museum. There are a pupil teadiers’ college, 
a school of domestic economy, special schools for feeble-minded 
children, and a Royal College of Music. The schools for the 
deaf and dumb are situated at Old IVafford, in a oontiguou.s 
building of tlie same Gothic design as the blind asylum, to 
which Thomas Henshaw left a bequest of £20,000. There 
is also an adult deal and dumb institution, eozilaining a 
news-room, lecture hall, chapel, &:c , for the use of deaf 
mutes. 

The Victoria University of Manchester has developed from 
the college founded by Jolm Owens, who in 1846 bequeatlied 
nearly £100,000 to trustees for an institution in which should 
be taught “ such branches of learning and science as were; 
then or might be hereafter usually taught in English univer- 
sities.” It was opened in 1851 in a house wliich had formerh^ 
been the residence of Cnbdcr . In 1872 a new college building 
was erected m the south side of the town from designs by 
Waterhouse. In 1880 a university charter was granted, exclud- 
ing the faculties of theology and medicine, and providing lor 
the incorporation of University College, l.iverpool, and the 
College of Scienc.e, Ix^eds. The federal institution thus created 
lasted until 1903, when the desire of Liverpool for a .separate; 
university of its own led to a reconstruction. Manchester 
University consists of one college — Owens Ccdle^ — ^in its 
greatly enlarged form. The buildings include the Whitworth 
^11 (the gift of the legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth), the 
Manchester Museum, and the Christie Library, which is a 
building for the university library given by R. C. Christie, 
who also bequeathed his own collection. Dr Lee, the first 
bishop of Manchester, left his library to Owens College, and 
the legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth bought and presented 
K. A. Freeman’s boofe. The library has received other impor- 
tant special collections. The benefactions to the university 
of Thomas Ashton arc estimated at £80,000. There arc in 
Manchester a number of denominational coUeges, Wc.sleyan, 
Primitive Metbodi.st, Unitarian, Baptist, &c., and many of 
the student.s preparing for the ministry receive their arts training 
at the university, the theological degrees of which are open 
to students irrespective of creed. 

Libranee, Museums tmd S,QiMties , — ]\^a,nche$tor wcU provided 
with libraricB. The CheUuunp library, already named, contains some 
rare manuscripts, the gem of the collection being a copy of the 
historical compilation of Matthew Paris, with correctioas in tlw 
author's handwriting. Tiherc is a large collection of marter relating 
to the history and archaeology of Lancashire and Cheohire, inchidmg 
the tfranscripts of Lancashire MSS. bequeathed by Canon F. R. 
itaines. The collection.s ()f broadsides formed by Mr J . O. HalKwell- 
Phillipps, and the library of John Byrom, tiohin mystics and ahori- 
hand writers, ahould also botiamed. The Mandbeetcn: Free Lihrwries 
were founded tby Sir J ofin Potter in 1 852 . There as now a ref^ence 
libre^y containing about A;70,oqo volumes, mqludiqg an extensive 
series of English historical works, a remarkable cdli^tion of books 
of political ecqno^ and trade, and special coUectiems relating to 
local history, Dr Thomas Fnlln, 4 harahaiiid and the gipiiflB. The 
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ileary Watwm Music Libxarr, and the Thunjas Greenwood I%ary 
ior librarians were presented to the reference library, and the foreign 
library was purchased. Affiliated to the reference library there are 
nineteen libraries, each of which includes a lending department and 
reading rooms. The municipal libraries contain in the aggregate over 
366,000 vols. There are also libraries in connexion wiw the Afiien- 
*acum, the Bchool of Technology, the Portico^ and many other in- 
stitutions. The most remarkawe of the Manchester libraries is that 
foun^d by Mrs £nriqueta Eylatids, and named the John Hylands 
Library in memory of her husband. The beautiful building was 
designed by Basil' Clu^neys; the lilirary includes the famous 
Althorp collection, wnich was bought from Earl Spencer. Mrs 
Hylands died in 1908, and by her will increased the endowment of 
the library so Biat it has an income of £1^^000 yearly. She ^so 
bequeathed hor own library. 

Manchester possesses numerous literary and hcientihc associations. 
The oldest pf these, the Liters^ry and Philosophical Socictyi founded 
in 1781, has a high reputation, and has numbered among its wofk- 
ing members John Dolton, Eaton Hodgkinson, 'William Fairbaim, 
J.P. Joule, H. E. Hoscoe and many other tanious men of floieoce. 11 
hei$ pubilishad a series pf mempirs ^lud proceedings. The Maiichqstor 
Statistical Spcjety society of the kind csiablislied in the 

kingdom, and has issued Ti'ansartions contapdng many important 
papers. The Field Naturalists' nnd Ardiakilogists' Society, the 
Microscopical Society, the Botanists' Association, and tixe Geological 
Society may also bp named. Mapehester is the headquf^ftem of 
ipaucashhe and G^eshirc Antiquoi'ian Society and of seveml printing 
clubs, the Chetham, the Kecord, the Lancasliirc Parish Registers 
societies. Seven daily papers are md^lished, and various weekly 
and otlier periodicals. The journalism of Manchester takes high 
rank, the Manchester G^iardtan (Libera)) being one of the Iwst news' 
papers in the county, whiie the Manchester Courier (Unionist) has an 
important local influence. The Manchester Quarterly is issued by 
the Mancliester Literary Club, which was founded in 1862. The 
success of the Art Treasures Exhibition in 1857 was repeated in the 
Jubilee Exhibition of 1887. The Manchester Academy of Fine 
Arts is a society of artists, and holds an annual exhibition in the city 
art gallery. 

Parks and Open Spaces.— Than' are fifty-three parks and open 
spaces. The Queen's l*ark, at Harpurlicy, is pleasantly situated, 
though surrounded by collages and manufactories. J^hiJips Pork 
is also attractive, in spite cf its close proxmnty to some of the most 
djc'U.sel)' populated portions of the town. The Alexandra Park has 
very good ornamental grounds and a fine cactus house with a remaik- 
able collection presented by Charles Darrali. Some of the open 
Fpaces are small ; Boggart Hole Clough, where great eflorfs have been 
made to preserve the natural features, is 76 acres in extent, and was 
the large.st until 1902, when Heaton Park, containing (^3 acres, was 
purchased. It was formerly the scat of the earls of Wilton, and 
includes Heaton House, one of Wyatt's structures. In the Queen's 
Park there is a mUseum, and periodical exhibitlions of workli of art 
are held. The total area of the city parks is ^i4() acres. 7^9 
corporation are also responsible for four cemetenas, having a total 
area of 228 acres. 

Recreation . — ^There are nine theatres, mostly large, and eight 
music haUs. The Theatne Royal was ost^lished as a theatre. 
When tlie bill ior it was before tluc HouBe df Lords in 1775 it was 
advocated an antidote to Methodism. The Bellevue Zoological 
Gardens is a favourite hdliday place for working people. The 
Ancoats Recreation (.ommittec have lance 1882 had Sunday lectures, 
and occasional exhibitions of pictures, window gardening, djc. The 
Renats Act Museum was founded to ca^y out the educational 
influences of art and culture generally. addition to works of 
art, there arc .concerts, lectures, reading circles, <S:c. The museum 
is worked in connexion with a uinversitv settlement. The German 
element in the population has largely influenced itilie taste for music 
by which Manchester is distinguished, and , 1 he orchestral concerts 
(notably under Chiles HoU^} are faipaus. 

Populaticm. — ^From a oensus taken in 1773 it appears that 
there were then in the township of Manchester and ite out- 
townahips 36,267 persons. The .first decennial census, 1801, 
diawod the popilfition to be 75,275; in 1851 it was 303,^2; 
in iqoi, 606,824, »It is not -eaBy to make an exact comparison 
between different |)criods^ because there have been successive 
enlargements of die boundaries. The pojmlation has over- 
flowed into the eurrbundii^ districts, and if all that belongs 
to the urban area, of 4 t is the centre, were included, 
greater IMasi^iester would pretoibly rival London in the number 
of its 'ifffiabkants. 

MxumfactMres and Manchester is the centre 

of the Englinh cotton industry (for details see Cotton and 
CoirroN Miuwufacture), but owing to the enhanced value of 
land many mills «nd <workshops Imve been removed to the 
outfits und Jto neighbouring villages and towns, so that the 
centre of Manchester and cm «ver-wideiiing circle around are 


DOW chiefly devoted not so much to pniductioii an to tibe YfU'iotis 
offices of distribution. It would be a mistake, hoover, to 
regard Manchester as solely (^pendent i^pon the indusUfes 
emweeted with cotton. There are other irnpewtant maiH^ 
factures which in another community would ht described as 
gigantic. Wool and silk are manufactured on a consaderaWe 
scale, thQV)gh the latter mdustr}' has for some yews feeen on 
the dec^. Tlie miscellaneous articles grouped the 

designation of small-wares occupy many hands. Machinery 
and took are made in vast quantities; the chemwai Industries 
of the city arp also on a large scale. In stiot% ‘tfierp art bpt 
few important manufactures that are whoDy' unrepnesentao, 
The proKimky of Manchester to the rich coal-fiel^ of Lan- 
cashire has had a marked influent'e upon its prosperity; but 
for this, indeed, the rapid expan.sion of its industries lyoijl'd 
have been impossible. 

'I'he Manchester Bankers’ Clearing House returns ihow on 
almost unbroken yearly increase. The amount in 1872 was 
£72,805,510; in 1907 it was £320^296, 33?; by the severe de- 
pression of 1908 it was reduced to £288,555,307. Another 
test of prosperity is tlie increase in rateable value, In 1^39 
it was £669,994; in 1871, £1,703,627; in 1881, £2,391,225; 
1891, £2,798,005; in 1901, £3,394.^79; in 1907, £ 4 ,i 9 ij 939 i i« 
1909, £4^234,129. 

The commercial institutions of Manchester are too nugierpus 
for detailed description ; its chamber of commerce has for more 
than sixty years exercised much influence on the trade of the 
district and of the nation. Manchester is the headquarters 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, and indeed of the co- 
operative movement generally. 

The most important event in the modern histo?y of the 
district is the creation of the Manchester Ship fanal 
by which Manchester and Sidford liavc a direct cprjfipfpni- 
caliun with the sea at Eastham, near Liverpool. The c^l 
was opened for traffic in January 1894. The official opening ce)re- 
mony was on the 21st of May 1894, when Queep Victoria visiled 
Manchester. 1 *he total expenditure on capital ^cco^nt has 
been £16,567,88,1. The original share capital of £8,000,000 
and £1,812, OOP, raised by debentures, havmg been,ejdiausted, 
the Qoippration of Manchester advanced on loan a fufther sum 
of £5,000,000. 

Municipality,- Manchcsjter received a municipal chatter 
3838, received the title of city in 1853, became a coupty 
borough in 1889. The city is 3 ® wards, and tiie 

corporation ronsi.sts of 31 aldermen iinck 93 councilors. The 
mayor received the title of lord mayor in 1893. ^nlike sojne 
of the municipalities, that of Manchester riiEikes no pec^m^y 
allowance to its lord ipttyor, and the office is a costly one. 

The water supply is controfied by the corporation. T^e 
works at Longdendale, l^gun ip 1848, were cpnipleted, Wfth 
extensions ip 1884, at a cost of £3,147,8,93. The area supplied 
by Manchestex waterworks was about 85 sq. m., inhabited 
by a million people. The increase of trade and owylalion 
led to the obtaining of a further supply from Lake LmrimiExe, 
at the foot of Hmellyn and 96 nu from MancV5^9^. 
watershed is atout 11,000 ^crefl. l^he daily consumption 
is ovjer 38 minion gallons. MaAchejter supplies m bnlk to many 
loced ^horiiies in the district between Thirlmere and the 
city. Tne corporation have alsp esjtabUshed works for ,tne 
supply of hydraulic and electric power- 

%e gas lighting of Manchester has been ip the pf 
the eprporation for many years, as also the supply of ek|ci;ficity 
both for lighting and eqergy. When the wor^s ^re cnmpjete 
electricity commit,tee wifi supply an area of 45 ip. 

S'apitetry Conclitipn.-Dr Jotei Tatham constructed a 
life-table based on the v^tal statistics of the decemd^ loa^c-lopo, 
from which it appeared that, while in Eflklahd iandWal^ dt toe© 
Eoen ligied <25 nearly ^00 Bonesivod to .ba 45 and of hboo 45, 569 
swrvivied tD.bevb5, m Mapehmter the swrviviojrs ww+mly 

respectively. The expectation of life, at 25, was, for England cmd 
Wtaes 36*12 years, and fdr ^etiehesfter teat «Ik death- 

rate lu& rftiee rapidly decrea,.sed; te t8<^ ^it Wos *6*0 per thOuifelid 
K\dng; in 1^1 ilt wee 2ii*6; in jqoS' it Wtts 19*6'; in tt 
The deaths of infants under one aimMiated; tb 169 tnno) 
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The reports of the medical officer show that whilst the density of 
the population, the impurity of the atmosphere, and the pollution of 
the sterns are difficult elements in the sanitary problem, great 
efiorts have been made towards improving the health of the people. 
The birth-rate in 1907 was 2 8 ’4, but the population is augmented 
by immigration as well as by natural increase. The number of 
persons to the acre is 33. 

Administration of Justice . — The city has a stipendiary magistrate 
who, in conjunction with lay magistrates, tries cases of summary 
jurisdiction in the police courts. There are also quarter sessions, 
presided over by a recorder. Separate sessions are held for the 
Salford hundred. Certain sittings of the C^urt of Chancery for the 
duchy of Lancaster are held in Manchester. In addition to tlie 
county court, there is an ancient civil court known as the Salford 
Hundred Court of Record. Assizes have been held since 1866. 

Parliamentary RepresentaHon . — By the first Reform Bill Man- 
chester received in 1832 two representatives. In i8(>8 this was in- 
creased to three, but each voter had only two votes. In 1885 the city 
was divided into six divisions, each returning one member. Owing 
to the extension of the city boundaries there arc Manchester voters 
in ^e Stretford, Prestwich and Gorton parliamentary divisions. 

History . — Very little is known with certainty of the early 
history of Manchester.’ A Roman station of some importance 
existed at Castlefield, and a fragment of the wall still exists. 
Another, perhaps earlier, was at Hunt’s Bank. In the i8th 
century considerable evidences of Roman occupation were 
still visible; and from time to time, in the course of excavation 
(especially during the making of the Bridgewater Canal), 
Roman remains have been found. The coins were chiefly 
those of Vespasian, Antoninus Pius, Trajan, Hadrian, Nero, 
Domitian, Vitellius and Constantine. Invcstigatbns by the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society and the Classical 
Association have brought to light many relics, chiefly of pottery. 
The period succeeding the Roman occupation is for some 
time legendary. As late as the 17th century there was a tra- 
dition that Tarquin, an enemy of King Arthur, kept the castle 
of Manchester, and was killed by Lancelot of the Lake. The 
references to the town in authentic annals arc very few. It 
was probably one of the scenes of the missionary preaching 
of Paulinus; and it is said (though by a chronicler of com- 
paratively late date) to have been the residence of Ina, king 
of Wessex, and his queen Ethelberga, after he had defeated 
Ivor, somewhere about the year 689. Almost the only point 
of certainty in its history before the Conquest is that it suffered 
greatly from the devastations of the Danes, and that in 923 
Edward, who was then at Thelwall, near Warrington, sent 
a number of his Mercian troops to repair and garrison it. In 
Domesday Book Manchester, Salford, Rochdale and Radcliffe 
are the only places named in south-east Lancashire, a district 
now covered by populous towns. Large portions of it were 
then forest, wood and waste lands. Twenty-one thanes held 
the manor or hundred of Salford among them. The church 
of St Mary and the church of St Michael in Manche.ster are 
both named in Domesday, and some difficulty has arisen as 
to their proper identification. Some antiquaries consider 
that the passage refers to the town only, whilst others think 
it relates to the parish, and that, while St Mary’s is the present 
cathedral, St Michael’s would be the present parish church of 
Ashton-under-Lyne. In 1301 Manchester received a charter 
of manorial liberties and privileges from its baron, Thomas 
Gresley, a descendant of one to whom the manor had been 
given by Roger of Poictou, who was created by William the 
Conqueror lord of all the land between the rivers Mersey and 
Ribble. The Gresleys were succeeded by the De la Warrs, 
the last of whom was educated for the priesthood, and became 
rector of the town. To avoid the evil of a non-resident clergy, 
he made considerable additions to the lands of the church, in 
order that it might be endowed as a collegiate institution. A 
college of clergy was thus formed, whose fellows were bound 
to perform the necessary services at the parish church, and 
to whom the old baronial hall was granted as a place of residence. 
The manorial rights passed to Sir ffiginald West, a descendant of 

^ In the ArUonine Itinerary the name Manennium (^.v.) orMamn- 
ciom is given. This is the origin of the modem name, and has 
supplied the adjective Mancunian *' (cf. Old Mancunians ” applied 
to old boys of Manchester Grammar School)* 


Joan Gresley, who was summoned to parliament as Baron 
de la Warre. The West family, in 1579, sold the manorial 
rights for £3000 to John Lacy, who, in 1596, resold them to 
Sir Nicholas Mosley, whose descendants enjoyed the emoluments 
derived from them until 1845, when they were purchased 
by the municipality of Manchester for a sum of £200,000. 
The lord of the manor had the right to tax and toll all articles 
brought for sale into the market of the town. But, though 
the inhabitants were thus to a large extent taxed for the benefit 
of one individual, they had a far greater amount of local self- 
government than might have been supposed, and the court leet, 
which was then the governing body of the town, had, though 
in a rudimentary form, nearly all the powers now possessed 
by municipal corporations. This court had not only control 
over the watching and warding of the town, the regulation 
of the water supply, and the cleaning of the streets, but also 
had power, which at times was used freely, of interfering with 
the private liberty of their fellow-citizens. Thus, no single 
woman was allowed to be a householder; no person might 
employ other than the town musicians; and the amount to 
be spent at wedding feasts and other festivities was carefully 
settled. Under the protection of the barons the town appears 
to have steadily increased in prosperity, and it early became 
an important scat of the textile manufactures. Fulling mills 
were at work in the di.strict in the 13th century; and documen- 
tary evidence exi.sts to show that woollen manufactures were 
carried on in Ancoats at that period. In 1538 Leland described 
it as “ the fairest, best-builded, quickest, and most populous 
town in l^ncashire.” The right of .sanctuary granted to the 
town in 1540 was found so detrimental to its industrial pursuits 
that after very brief experience the privilege was taken away. 
The college of Manchester was dissolved in 1547, but was 
refounded in Mary’s reign. Under her successor the town 
became the headquarters of the commission for establishing the 
Reformed religion. In 1641 we hear of the Manchester people 
purchasing linen yam from the Irish, weaving it, and returning 
it for sale in a finished state. They also brought cotton wool 
from Smyrna to work into fustians and dimities. An act 
passed in the reign of Edward VL regulates the length of cottons 
called Manchester, Lancashire and Cheshire cottons. These, 
notwithstanding their name, were probably all woollen textures. 
It is thought that some of the Flemish weavers who were intro- 
duced into England by Queen Philippa of Hainault were settled 
at Manchester; and Fuller has given an exceedingly quaint 
and picturesque description of the manner in which these 
artisans were welcomed by the inhabitants of the country thej’ 
were about to enrich with a new industry. The Flemish weavers 
were in all probability reinforced by rehgious refugees from 
the Low Countries. 

In the civil wars, the town was besieged by the Royalists 
under Lord Strange (better known as earl of Derby — “the 
great Stanley ”) ; hut was successfully defended by the in- 
habitants under the command of a German soldier of fortune, 
Colonel Rosworm, who complained with some bitterness of 
their ingratitude to him. An earlier affray between the Puritans 
and some of Lord Strange’s followers is said to have occasioned 
the shedding of the first blood in the struggle between the 
king and parliament. The year 1694 witnessed the trial of 
those concerned in the so-caUed Lancashire plot, which ended 
in the triumphant acquittal of the supposed Jacobites. That the 
district really contained many ardent sympathizers with the 
Stuarts was, however, shown in the rising of 1715, when 
the clergy ranged themselves to a large extent on the side of 
the Pretender; and was still more clearly shown in the rebellion 
of 1745, when the town was occupied by Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart, and a regiment, known afterwards as the Manchester 
regiment, was formed and placed under the command of 
Colonel Francis Townley. In the fatal retreat of the Stuart 
troops the Manchester contingent was left to garrison Carlisle, 
and surrendered to the duke of Cumberland. The officers 
were taken to London, where they were tried for high treason 
and beheaded on Kennington Common. 
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The variations of political action in Manchester had been 
exceedingly marked. In the i6th century, although it pro- 
duced both Roman Catholic and Protestant martyrs, it was 
earnestly in favour of the Reformed faith, and in the succeedii^ 
century it became indeed a stronghold of Puritanism. Yet 
the successors of the Roundheads who defeated the army of 
Charles 1 . were Jacobite in their sympathies, and by the latter 
half of the i8th century had become imbued with the aggressive 
form of patriotic sentiment known as anti- Jacobinism, which 
showed itself chiefly in dislike of reform and reformers of every 
description. A change, however, was imminent. The distress 
caused by war and taxation, towards the end of the i8th and 
the beginning of the 19th century, led to bitter discontent, 
and the anomalies existing in the parliamentary system of 
representation afforded only too fair an object of attack. While 
single individuals in some portions of the country had the power 
to return members of parliament for their pocket boroughs, 
great towns like Manchester were entirely without representa- 
tion. The popular discontent was met by a policy of repression, 
culminating in the affair of Peterloo, which may be regarded 
as the starting-point of the modem reform agitation. This 
was in 1819, when an immense crowd assembled on St Peter’s 
Fields (now covered by the Free Trade Hall and warehouses) 
to petition parliament for a redress of their ^icvances. The 
Riot Act was read by a clerical magistrate; but in such a manner 
as to be quite unlieard by the mass of the people ; and drunken 
yeomanry cavalry were then turned loose upon the unresistu^ 
mass of spectators. I’he yeomanry appear to have used their 
sabres freely; several people were killed and many more injured; 
and, although the magistrates received the thanks of the prince 
regent and the ministry, their conduct excited the deepest 
indignation throughout the entire country. Those who had 
organized the meeting, including “ Orator ” Hunt with Samuel 
Bamford and other working men, were imprisoned. 

Naturally enough, the Manchester politicians took an impor- 
tant part in the Reform agitation; when the Act of 1832 was 
passed, the town sent as its representatives the Right Hon. 
C. P. Thomson, vice-president of the board of trade, and 
Mark Philips. With one notable exception, thi.s was the first 
time that Manchester had been represented iri parliament 
since its barons had seats in the House of Peers in the earlier 
centuries. In 1654 Charles Worsley and R. Kadcliffe were 
nominated to represent it in Cromwell’s parli^ent. Worsley 
was a man of great ability, and has a place in history as the 
man who carried out the injunction of the Protector to remove 
that bauble,” the mace of the House of Commons. The agita- 
tion for the repeal of the com laws had its headquarters at 
Manchester, and the success which attended it, not less than 
the active interest taken by its inhabitants in public questions, 
has made the city the home of other projects of reform. _ The 
“ United Kingdom Alliance for the Suppression of the Liquor 
Traffic ” was founded there in 1853, and during the continuance 
of the American War the adherents both of the North and of 
the South deemed it desirable to have organizations in M^- 
chester to influence public opinion in favour of their respective 
causes. A charter of incorporation was granted in 1838; a 
bishop was appointed in 1847; and the town became a city in 
1853. The Lancashire cotton famine, caused by the Civil 
War in America, produced much distress in the Manchester 
district, and led to a national movement to help the starving 
operatives. The more recent annals of Manchester are a record 
of industrial and commercial developments, and of mcri^se 
in educational opportunities of all kinds. Politically M^- 
chester was Liberal, of one or other shade, under the first 
Reform Act; a Conservative member was first elected in 1868, 
and in 1874 two. Under household suffrage in 1885 that 
party secured five out of six members; in 1886 and 1892, tlnee 
out of six. In 1895 and 1900 five Unionists were elected, but 
in 1906 six Liberals were returned, one of whom (Mr Winston 
Churchill) was defeated, at- a by-election in 1908. In 1910 
three Liberals, two Labour members and one Conservative 
vvere elected,! 


Authorities.— Although several excellent lxx>k8 havebeen written 
on subjects connected with the town, there is no adequate modem 
history. The History of Manchester y by the Rev. John Whitaker, 
appeared in 1771 ; it is a mere fragment, and, though contaming much 
im^rtant matter, requires to be very discreedy used. The foUow- 
ing may be recommended ; John Reilly, History 
(1861); R.W. VrocAicty Manchester in Holiday Dress (i866), Mflmwt«5 
of Manchester Streets (1874), Memorials of Byegone Manchester 
(1880); Richard Buxton, Botanical Guide to Manchester, {2na 
1859): Leo Grindon, Manchester Flora {1859); Edward Baines, 
History of Lancashire, edited by Croston (i 8 ^i 893 ), 5 wls.1 
W. A. Shaw, Manchester, Old and New (1894) ; W. E. ^ Axoa, Annals 
of Manchester {1885), Cohden as a Citizen (1906); Rawson, 

Historical Record of some Recent Enterprises of the C&rporation of 
Manchester (1894); OfficieU Manual of Manchester and Sa//ord (1909) ; 
T. P. Earwaker, Court Leet Records of Manchester, jss^^^So, 


j. Jr. lUirwaiici, j 

1S46 (1884-1890), 12 vols.; Constable* s Accounts, 1610-104;! ^ / 7 ^ 
7776 (1891-1892), 3 vols.; Manchester Municipal Code (i 894 -iw)j 
5 vols. ; George Saintsbury, Manchester (1887); Thomas Swindells, 
'Manchester Streets and Manchester Men (1906-1907), 3 vols.; 
lames Tait, Medieval Manchester (1904); Charles Roeder, Roman 
Manchester (1900); Sir Bosdin ht&ch, History of the Manchester Ship 
Canal (i 907 )> 2 vols. (W. E. A. A.) 

MANCHESTER (popularly Manchester-by-the-Sea), a township 
of Essex county, Mas.sachusetts, U.S.A., about 25 m. N.E. of 
Boston, on the shore of Massachusetts Bay. Pop. (1900), 
2522; (1905, state census), 2618. Area, 7*64 sq. m. It is served 
by the Boston & Maine railroad, and is connected with neigh- 
bouring towns and cities by electric lines. The township, 
heavily wooded in parts, and with picturesque shores alternat- 
ing between rocky headlands and sandy beaches, stretches for 
several miles along the coast between Beverly on the west and 
Gloucester on the east. It is one of the most beautiful watering- 
places in America, and is the favourite summer residence of 
many of the foreign diplomats at Washington. • The “ singing 
beach ” is a stretch of white sand, which, when trodden upon, 
emits a curious musical sound. Manchester, originally a part 
of Salem, was settled about 1630 and was at first known as 
Jeffrey’s Creek. It was incorporated separately under its present 
name in 1645. 

See Manchester Town Records (2 vols., Salem, 1889-1891), and 
D. F. Lamson, History of the Town of Manchester, 

(Manchester, 1895). 

MANCHESTER^ the largest city of New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
and one of the county-seats of Hillsboro county, on the Merrimac 
river, at the mouth of the Piscataquog river, (by rail) 18 m. S,* 
of Concord and 57 m. N.N.W. of Boston. Pop. (1890), 44,126; 
(1900), 56,987; (1906 estimate), 64,703. Of the total popula- 
tion in j 900, 24,257 were foreign-bom, including 13,429 French- 
Canadians; and 37,530 were of foreign parentage (both parents 
foreign-bom), including 18,839 of French-Canadian parentage. 
Manchester is served by the Southern, the Western, the White 
Mountains, and the Worcester Nashua & Portland divisiom of 
the Boston & Maine railroad, and by inter-urban electric lines. 
It is situated on a plain about 90 ft. above the Menimac river 
(which is spanned here bv three bridges), commands extensive 
views of the beautiful Merrimac valley, and covers a land area 
of about 33 sq. m. On the east side of the city are two connected 
lakes known as Lake Massabesic (30 m. in circumference). 
Manchester is known for the attractive appearance of the resid- 
ence districts in which the factory operatives live, detached 
homes and “ corporation boarding-houses,” instead of tenement 
houses, being the rule. The Institute of Arts and Science 
(incorporated in 1898) provides lecture courses and classes m 
science, art and music. Among the other public buildings and 
institutions are the United States Government building, the 
city hall, the county-court-house, the city library (1854; the 
outgrowth of the Manchester Athenaeum, established in 1844), 
St Anselm’s College (R.C.), a Roman Catholic cathedral, four 
Roman Catholic convents, the Elliot hospital, the Sacred “Heart 
hospital and the hospital of Notre Dame de Lourdes, the State 
industrial school, the State house of correction, the Gale home 
for aged women, an old ladies’ home (R.C.), St Martha’s 
home for working girls, the Manchester children’s home and 
four orphan asylums. In the largest of five public squares is 
a soldiers’ monument, consisting of a granite column 50 ft. high, 
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sanfMORted by » *?tatiie df Victory. The dty has two pafrks, 
and in one of them, overlooking the Merrimac, is a monument 
to the memory of General John Stark, who was born and was 
buried here. The wa 4 «r-supply is obitained from Lake Massa- 
bedc. Amoskeag Falls m the Merrimac are 55 ft. in height, and 
by means of hyxiranlic canals Manchester is provided with a fine 
water-power. Steam power is also used, iind the city is by far 
tlie most irnportant manufacturing centre in the state. It is 
extensively engaged in the manufactuire of cotton goods, boots 
and ahoes, worsted goods, hoinery and other knit goods, £ind 
locomotives; among the other manufactures are linen goods, 
steam fire^gine.s, paper, edge tools, aoap, leather, carriages and 
beer. The value of the city’s factory products increas^ from 
$124,628,345 in 1900 to $30,696,926 in 1905, or 24*6 %. In j 905 
Manchester produced 24-'^ % of the total factory product of 
tlie state. Manchester ranks fifth among the cities of the 
United States in cotton manufacturing, and ninth among the 
cities of the countr)'' in the tnatnifacture of boots and shoes. 

On account of tlic abundance of fish in the river here, Amoskeag 
Falls and vicinity were a favourite resort of the Penaicook Indians, 
and it is said that John Eliot, the “ Apostle to the Indians,” 
preached to them here in the summer of 1651. The first white 
setttemeiit within the present limits of Manchester was made in 
1722 by Scottish-Irish immigrants at Goffe’s Kails, 5 m. below 
Amoskeag Falls. In 1723 a cabin was built by some of these 
immigrants at the greater falls, and gradually a small settlement 
grew up there. In 1735 Massachusetts granted to a body of men 
known as “ Tyng’s Snow-Shoe Scouts " and their descendants 
a tract of land 3 m. wide along the cast hank of the Merrimac, 
designated as “Tyng’s Township.” The Scott ish-lrish claimed 
tins tract as part of their grant Irom New Hampshire, and there 
arose between tire rival claimants a bitter controversy which 
lasted until May 1741, when the courts decided against the 
Massachusetts claimants. In 1751 the territory’ formerly known 
as “ Tyng’.s Township,” and .sometimes called “ Harrytown,” 
with portions of Chester and Londonderry, was incorporated 
as a township imder the name Derry field ; in 1810 the name was 
changed to Marichester, the change ha^'ing been suggested by 
the town’s manufacturing possibilities; and in 1846 Manchester 
wa.<r chartered as a city. The first sawmill wiis erected as early 
as 1736, and during the years from 1794 to 1807 a canal was 
oonstructed around the .^oskeog Falls through wliich to carry 
lumbor. As late as 1 830 the town had a population of only 877, 
but in 1831 the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company was incorpo- 
rated, the construction of hydraulic canals and the erection of 
cotton mills followed, the villages of Pisciitaquog and Amoskei^ 
wore annexed in 1853, and the population increased to 3235 in 
1840, to 8841 in i860, and to 33,592 in 1880. 

Consult M. D. Chirke, Manchnster, A Brief Record of its Past and a 
Picture oi its Presgnt (Manchester, 1875). 

HAKGHBSTER^a city of Chesterfield county, Virginia, U.S.A., 
on the James river opposite Richmond, with which it is ( (mnected 
by bridges. Pop. (1900), 9715, of whom 3338 were negroes; 
(^906 estimate), 9997. It is served by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the Seaboard Air Line, and the Southern railways, by electric 
lines to Richmond and Petersburg, and by numerous river boats. 
It is finely situated in a bend of the river, with about 2 m. of 
water fi«ont; on the heights above is Forest Hill park, a pleasure 
resort, and adjacent to it Woodland Heights, a beautiful resid- 
ential district. From the surrounding country come much 
agricultural produce, coal, lumber, bricks and gnmite. There 
is a good harbour and excellent water power. The city has 
manufactures of paper, flour, cot ton goods, leather, brick, railway 
sup^ies, &c. The value of the city’s factory products increased 
from $1,621,358 in 1900 to $3,226,268 in 1905, or 99 %. 

lUillOHBStEll SHIP GAH AL* The advantage of a waterway 
fen* the oonveyanc^ of goods between eastern Lancashire and the 
sea is bo obvious that so far back year 1721 Thomas Steers 
designed a plan for continuing to Manchester the barge naviga- 
tion which then existed between Liverpool and Warrington. 
Parliamentary powers were then obtained to improve the rivers 
Mersey and Irti^l from Warrington to Manchester by means of 


locks and wetrs^ This work was sucoesefuftiy carried out^ and 
proved of great benefit to the trade of the district. The duke 
of Bridgewater, who had made a canal from his collieries ait 
Worsky to Manchester, afterwards continued the canal to the 
Mersey at Runcorn; this extension was opened in 1722 and com- 
peted with the Mersey and Irwcll navigation, both routes being 
navigated by barges carrying about fifty tons of cargo. The 
Liverpool & Manchester railway at a later date afforded further 
facilities for conveyance of goods, but the high rotes of carriage, 
added to heavy charges at the Liverpool docks, prejudiced trade, 
and the question was mooted of a ship canal to bring cotton, 
timber, grain and other goods direct to Manchester without 
transshipment. The first plan was made by William Chapman 
in 1825, and was fallowed by one designed by Henry Palmer in 
1840, but it was not until the year 1882 that the movement w«s 
originated that culminated in the opening of the Manchester 
Ship Canal by Queen Victoria on the 2jst of May 1894. 

In dptermining the plan of the canal the main point which arose 
was whether it should be made with locks or wlietficr it should be 
on the soadevel throughout, and therefore tidal. The advantage 
of a still waterway in navigating large steamers, and the facilities 
afforded by one constant wnter-level for works on the banks and the 
(|uick discharge of goods at the terminal docks at Manchester, secured 
tlie adoption of plans for a canal with locks as designed by Sft 
II. I^eader Williams. The fresh-water portion of the canal extended 
iHjiween Manchester and Runcorn, while from the latter place to Gar 
ston it was proposed to improve* the upper Mersey estuary b> con- 
structing training walls and dredging to form a deep central chnnnel. 
Parliamentary powers to construci the canal \vore sought in the 
session of 1883, when the bill passtid the committee of tlie House ol 
Commons but was rejected by the committee of the House of Lords. 
Brought forward again the next year, it was passed by the Lords but 
thrown out by the Commons. The opposition from’ Liverpool and 
the railway companies was very strong; to meet to some extent that 
of the former, a continuation of the canal waa proposed Irom Kuncom 
to Eastham along the Cheshire side of the Mersey, instead of a liaiued 
channel in tlie (rsluary, and in this form the bill was again introduced 
in the session of i88,s, and, notwithstanding strong opposition, was 
pasfwd by both houses of parliament. The cost of this contest to 
promoters and opponents exceeded ^^400, 000, the various committees 
on the hill having sat over 175 days. Owing to diflicultics in raising 
the cajiiial the works were not begun until November 18S7, 

The total length of the canal is 35 J Tn. and it may be regarded 
as divided into three sections. From Eastliam to Runctirn it is 
near or through the Mersey e-stiaary for i2| m., and thence to 
Latchford near Warrington, ra., it is inland; both thesi* .^cctia«s 
have the sanae water-level, which is raised by higli tides. At Lrilch- 
ford the locks stop tidal action, and the canal is fed by the waters 
of the rivers Mtrsey and Irwell from that point to Manchester, 
14I m. from Latchford. Tho canal begins on tlie Che.shirc aide of the 
Mersey at Eastham, about 6 m. above Liverpool. The cnti'suice 
is well sheltered and adjoins a good low-water channel communica- 
ing with the Sloyne deep at Liverpool. Three entrance locks have 
lieen provided close to and paralM with each other, their length and 
width being 600 by 80, 350 by 50, and 130 by 30 ft. Tl^c locks 
maintaiu tJie water-level in the canal nearly to mean high-watur 
level (14 It. 2 in. above the Liverpool datum); wlien the tide 
rises above that height the lock gates are opened and the tide flow.? 
up to l.atchford, giving on high spring tides an additional dejitli of 
water of al>out 7 ft. On tho ebb tide this water is returned to Ac 
l^rscy through large sluices at Randles Creek and at the junctiem 
of tlie river Weaver with the canal, the level of llic canal tlius being 
reduced to its normal height. 'The canal throughout to Manchester 
has a minimum depth of 28 ft. ; the de^ith originaBy was 26 ft., but 
the lock siBs were placed 2 ft. lower to allow of the channel being 
dred^d to 28 ft. when necessary. The minhiium width at bottom 
is 120 It., allowing large vessels to pass each other at any point on 
the canal; this width is considerably increased at the locks and other 
parts. The slopes are generally about i ^ to i , but are fla^r through 
some portions; in rock-cutting the sides are ncariy vertical. From 
Eastham to Runcorn the canal is alternately inland and on Ae 
forcs^rc of the e.stuary, on which embankments were consAucted 
to act as dams and keep out the tide during the excavation of the 
canal, and afterwards to maintain the water-level at low water in 
the estuary; bo A sides arc faced wiA htavy coursed stone. The 
material for the embankments was principally clay excavated from 
Ae cuttings. In some places, where the foundation was of a porous 
nature, sheeting piles 01 timber had to be used. At Ellesmere l^ort, 
where the cmbankmimt is 6200 ft. long on sand, 13,000 whole timber 
sheeting piles 35 ft. long were driven, to secure the base of Ae 
embankment on each side; water jets under pressure through i|j in. 
wrought-iron pipes were used at thc^ foot of each pile to assist 
the sinking, which was found most difficult by ordinal^ means. At 
Ae river Weaver ten Stoney roller sluices are built, each 30 ft. span, 
with heavy stone and concrete piers and foundations; at Runcorn. 
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where the eiter Mertwy ii laitow, a concrete aca-waii 4300 ft. 
long was substituted lor tbo enrl^nkment. At various points 
under the canal cast-iron siphon pipes wore laid to carry off any land 
drainage which was at a lower level than the canal ; the largest of these 
siphons were oonstrueted to allow the tidal and fresh water of the 
rivcor Gowy to pasa under the oaoai at Stanlow Point, between 
Hastham and Ellesmere Port Two 12-ft siphons are there placed 
close tojje her. built of cast-iron segments; they are each 400 ft long, 
and were laid on concrete 4 ft. below the bottom of the canal. From 
Runcorn to Latchford tlie canal is nearly straight, the depth of 
cutting varying from 35 to 70 ft, partly in rock, but generally in 
alhivi^ deiwsit;. The whole length of the canal passes through the 
New Hod Sandstone formation, with its overlying beds of gravel, 
clay, sand and silt, which gave much trouble during the progress 
of tlw work; retaining waifs of stone afnd brickwork lie/l to be bidlt 
in Ihose places to maintain the side-s of the canal from slips and injury 
from the wash of &toamof.s. 

The canal from Latcliford to Manchester is in heavy cutting 
through the valley.s of the rivers Mersey and Irwcll. As these rivers 
are circuitous in course, only very small portions could be utilissed 
in forming the canal; a line as nearly straight as possible was there- 
fore adopted, and involved many crassings of the river channels. 
During tlie whole jirogress of the work these had to be kept open for 
the discharge of floods and land water, and in some places temporary 
cuts of considerable length had to be made for Ihe same object. In 
November 1890 and December iSgi high winter floods covered the 
whole of the river valleys, iiliing many miles of the unfinished canal 
and causing great damage to the slopes. Altogetiier 23 m. of 
canal had to be jiunijied out to enable the work to be completed. 
After the cuttings lietwcen the river channels were finished, the end 
dams were removed, and the rivers Irwell and Mersey were turned 
into the new channel now forming the upper portion of the ship canal. 
The total rise to the level of the docks at Manchester from the ordinary 
k'vd of the wdli r in the tiflal portion of the canal below Latchford 
locks is ()0 ft. h in. ; this is obtained by an average rise of about 15 ft. 
at each of the sets of locks at Latchford, Irlam (7^ m. nearer 
Mancliester), Barton (2 m. fartlu.’r) and Mwle Wheel (3J in. alx>ve 
Barton lodes at the entrcince to the Manchester docks). For 
the gn'alor part ol this hi;>t length the canal is widened at bottom 
from T20 ft., its normal width, to 170 ft., to enable vessels to lie at 
timber and other wharves without interfering with the passage of 
large vessels to or from the docks. The locks arc in duplicate, one 
being 0(x) ft. long by O5 ft. wide, the other 350 ft. long by 45 It. wide, 
with Stonev’s sluices adjacent. They are filled or etnptied in five 
minutes by largt' culverts on cadi side with side openings into the 
lock. Concrete’ with facings of blue Stafiordshire brick is largely 
used, and the copings, .sills, hollow quoins and fender courses are of 
Cornish granite. The lock gates are constructed of greenheart 
timber. The sluices near the locks take the place of the weirs 
used in the old Mersey and Irwell navigation; they are 30 ft. span 
each, four being generally used ul each set of locks. In ordinary 
seasons any wntcr not used for lockage purposes passes over the tops 
of the sluices, which arc k'^pt dosed; in flood limfw the sluices are 
raised to a height which will pass off floods wdth a comparatively 
small rise in the canal. There arc eight hydraulic instdllations on 
the canal, each having diiplicnte steam-engines and boilers;^ the 
mains exceed 7 m. in length, the pressure being 700 Ih to the inch. 
They work the cranes, lifts and capstans at the docks, lock gates and 
culvert sluices, coal tips, swdng bridges and aqueduct 

At Barton, near Manchester, the Bridgewater canal crosses the 
river Irwell on the first navigable aqueduct constructed in England. 
It was the work of James Brindley, and since it was built at only 
sufficient height to allow of barges passing under it, means had to 
be found to allow of this important canal being maintained, and yet 
to permit steamers to use the ship canal below it. Brindley’s canal 
is on one level throughout its whole length, and as its water supply 
is only sufficient for the flight of locks by which it descends at Run- 
corn to the Mersey, locks down to tiie ship canal would have involved 
the waste of a lock of water on each side and caused serious delay 
to the traffic. Sir E. Leader Williams surmounted the difficulty 
by means of a swing aqueduct for the Bridgewnter canal, which when 
cfcscd enables the traffic to pass as before, while it is opened to allow 
of ships crossing it on the lower level of the ship can^. The water 
in the swing portions of the aqueduct when opened is retained by 
closing gates at each end, similar gates being shut at the same time 
across tte fixe.tl portion of the aqueduct. The swing portion is a 
large steel trough carried by side girders, 234 ft. long and 33 ft. high 
in the centre, tapering 4 ft. to the ends; the waterway is iq ft. wide 
and 6 ft. deep. Tlie whole works on a central pier with similar 
arrangements to the largest swing bridges on the canal; it has two 
.spans over the ship canal of 90 ft. each. It is somewhat singular 
tnal the first fixed canal aqueduct in England should, after the lapse 
of 136 years, be replaced by the first swing aqueduct ever constructed. 
The swing aqueiluct is moved by hydraulic power, and has never 
given any trouble in working, even in times of severe frost. The 
wewht of the movable portion, including tlie water, is ifioo tons. 

'Sie manner of dealing with the five lines of railways that were 
cut through by the canal was'one of importance, both in the interests 
of the travelling public and the trade on the canal : they are all lines 
with a heavy traffic, including the main lino of the London & North 


Western uailway near Waevingteny wUllk ite ImportArt toite to 
Scotland. Swing bridges, olthougli in H.se on some lines to gtqbs 
navigations, are dangerous and inconvenient, and high-level devi^ 
tion Mnes were ado;^!! for each railway crossing tlse canal'. No 
such alteration of a railway had been pscvioualy sanctioned' bypnzKn* 
ment, and it was only the importance of a skip caixaL to Mimchestai 
that secured the requisite powers against the strong opposition of 
the railway companies. Embankments were made close to and 
parallel with the old! Hncs, beginning about a mile and a qttuflrller 
from the canal on each side, the canal itadi being crossed by 
viaducts which give a clear headway of 73 ft. at ordinary water- 
level Vessels with high masts trading on the canal are pro- 
vided with telescopic or sliding top-masts. The gradients on the 
railways risnig up to the viaducts are i in 135. Tltespan of the 
viaducts is so arranged as to maintam the full width cd titee caand 
for navigation; and as the railways generally cross the canal on. the 
skew, tl^ necessitated girders in some cases of 300 ft, span. There 
are nine main roads requiring swing bridges across the canal ; all below 
Barton have a span giving a clear water-way of 120 ft The width 
of these bridges varies wite the xmportancG of the znads frooi ao to 
36 ft., and they are constructed of steel, their weight ranging from 
500 to 1000 tons each. They work on a live ring of conical cast-iron 
rollers and are moved by Iwdraulic power supplied by steam, gas or 
oil engines. The Trafloi^ Koad bringc at the docks at Manchester 
is the heaviest swing bridge on the canal; being of extra width, it 
weighs iHoo tons. 

The canal being virtually one long dock, wliarves at various 
points have been erected to enable chemical or manufacturing works 
to be carried on, widenings being provided where necessary. At 
EUesmciu Port coal tips and slitds nave been enreted, and the eadOsQ 
is in direct communication witli the docks there aa well as art Weston 
Point and Runcorn, where a large trade is carried on with the 
Staffordshire Potteries and the Che^iire salt districts. At Partington 
branches from the railways connect the canal with the Yorkshire 
and Lancashire coal-fields, and the canal is widened out 65 ft on 
each side for six iiydraulic coal tips. At Mode Wheel there are 
extensive abattoirs and lairagos, erected by the Manchester Corporar 
tion; also large petroleum oil tanks, graving dock and pontoons, cold- 
air meat stores and other accommodation for traffic. At Manenester 
the area of the docks is 104 acres, with 152 acres ci quay ipnoa, 
having over 5 m. of frontage to the docks, which are provided with 
a number of thrcc-storcy transit sheds, thirteen seven-storey and 
seven four-storey warehouses, and a large grain silo. The London 
& North Western and Lancashire Sc York.shlre railway companies and 
the Cheshire Lines Committee have made branch lines to the docks, 
the railways and sidings at whkh are over 30 miles in length. Much 
traffic is also carted, or dealt with by inland canals in direct com- 
munication with the docks. Tlic substitution of a wide and deep 
canal, nearly straight, for comparatively shallow and narrow winding 
I rivers, and the use of large sluices in place of fixed weirs to car^ off 
the river water, have l^n of great advantage to the district in 
greatly reducing tlie height of floods. 

The total amount of excavation in the canal, docks and subsidiary 
work amounted to over 54 million cub. yds., nearly one-fourth of 
which was sandstone rock; the excavated material was used hi 
forming the railway deviation embankments, filling up the old beds 
of the rivers and raising low lands near the ^anal. As many men 
were employed on the works as could be obtained, but the niunber 
never exceeded 17,000, and the greater part of the excavation was 
done by about eighty steam navvies and land dredgere. Por tlie 
conve5rahce of excavation and materials, 228 miles of temporary 
railway lines were laid, and 173 locomotives, 0300 wagons and 
trucks, and 316 fixed and portable steam-engines and cranes were 
employed, the total cost of the plant being nearly £1 ,000,000. The 
expenditure on the works, including plant and equipment, to the 
ist of January 1900, was £10,327,660. The purchase’ of the Mersey 
and Irwell and Bridgewater navigations (£1^80,051), land and 
compensation (£1,223.809), interest on capital during constiuc- 
tions (£1,170,733), anci parliamentary, supenntcndence and general 
expenses brought up the total amount to £t5>248,437. 

The traffic on the canal gradually increased from 925,659 toi» in 
1894 to 2,778,108 tons in 1899 and 5,210,759 tons in 1907. After 
its opening considerable reductions were made in ,tlie railway rates 
of carriage and the charges at the Liverpool docks in order to meet 
the lower cost of conveyance by shipping passing up it. The result 
has been of great advantage to the bade of Lancashire and aur- 
rounding districts, and tlie saving in the cost of carriage, estimiited 
at £700,000 a year, assists manufacturers to meet the competition 
of tlu’ir foreign opponents who have the advantage of low rates of 
carriage on tfie improved waterways of America, Germany, France 
and Belgium. Befoire the construction of the canal, large aanu- 
facturers had left Manchester to establish their works at poets like 
Glasgow, where they could save the cost of inland carriage. Since 
its opening, new industries have been started at Manchester and along 
its banks, warehouses and nrills that were formerly empty are now 
occupied, while nearly 10,000 new houses have been bunt tor tee 
accommodation of the workpeople required to moet the enlarged trade 
of the city. 

For further details see Sir Bosdin Leech, Bistory of the Manchestsr 
Ship Canal (Manchester, 1907)- (E* W.) 
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HAHOHURIA, the name by which the territory in the east 
of Asia occupied by the Manchus is known in Europe. By the 
Chinese it is caUed the country of the Manchus, an epithet 
meaning “ pure,” chosen by the founder of the dynasty which 
now rules over Manchuria and China as an appropriate designa- 
tion for his family. Manchuria lies in a north-westerly and south- 
easterly direction between 39"^ and 53® N. and between 1 16 and 
134® E., and is wedged in between China and Mongolia on the 
west and north-west, and Korea and the Russian territory on 
the Amur on the east and north. More definitely, it is bounded 
N. by the Amur, E. by the Usuri, S. by the Gulf of Liao-turig, 
the Yellow Sea and Korea, and W. by Chih-li and Mongolia. 
The territory thus defined is about 800 m. in length ^d 500 m. 
in width, and contains about 390,000 sq. m. It is divided into 
three provinces, viz. Hei-lung~kiang or Northern Manchuria, 
Kirin or Central Manchuna, and Sheng-king or Southern Man- 
churia. Physically the country is divided into two regions, the 
one a series of mountain ranges occupying the northern and 
eastern portions of the kingdom, and the oUier a plain which 
stretches southwards from Mukden, the capital, to the Gulf of 

Liao-tung. , • • • xi. 

A system of parallel ranges of mountains, culmmating in the 
Chinese Ch'ang pai Shan, “ the long white mountains,” on the 
Korean frontier, runs in a north-easterly direction from the 
shores of the Gulf of Liao-tung. In its course through Eastern 
Manchuria it forms the watershed of the Sungari, Usuri and 
other rivers, and in the south that of the Ya-lu and many smaller 
streams. It also forms the eastern boundary of the great plain 
of Liao-tung. The mountains of this system reach their greatest 
height on the south-east of Kirin, where their snow-capped peaks 
rise to the elevation of 8000 ft. The scenery among them is 
justly celebrated, more especially in the neighbourhood of 
Haich'eng, Siu-yen and the Korean Gate. 

The three principal rivers of Manchuria are the Sungari, Mutan- 
kiang and Usuri already mentioned. Of these thc^ Sungari, 
which is the largest, rises on the northern slopes of the Ch|ang pai 
Shan range, and runs in a north-westerly direction to its junction 
with the Noimi, from which point it turns north-east until it 
empties itself into the Amur. It is navigable by native junks 
above Kirin, which city may also be reached by steamer. In 
its long course it vanes greatly both in depth and width, in some 
parts being only a few feet deep and spreading out to a width 
of more than a mile, while in other and mountainous portions 
of its course its channel is narrowed to 300 or 400 ft., and its 
depth is increased in inverse ratio. The Usuri rises in about 44® 
N. and 131® E., and after running a north-easterly course for 
nearly 500 m. it also joins the Amur. The Mutan-kiang takes 
its rise, like the Sungari, on the northern slopes of the Ch ang pai 
Shan range, and not far from the sources of that river. It takes 
a north-easterly course as far as the city of Ninguta, at which 
point it turns northward, and so continues until it joins the 
Sungari at San-sing. It is navigable by junks between that city 
and Ninguta, though the torrents in its course make the voyage 
backwards and forwards one of considerable difficulty. Next 
in importance to these rivers are the Liao and Ya-lu, the fonner 
of which rises in Mongolia, and after running in an easterly direct 
tion for about 400 m. enters Manchuria in about 43° N., and 
turning southward empties itself into the Gulf of Liao-tung. 
The Ya-lu rises in Korea, and is the frontier river of that 
country. 

Provinces and r<ww5.— Mukden, or as it is called by the Chmese 
Sheng-king, the capital city of Manchuria, is situated in the 
province of Sheng-king, occupies a fine position on the river 
Hun-ho, an affluent of the Liao, and is a city of considerable pre- 
tensions. Liao-yang, which was once the capital of the country, 
is also in the province of Sheng-king. The other cities in the 
province are Kin-chow-fu on the west of the Gulf of Liao-tung; 
Kin-dhow, on the western extreiqjly of the Liao-tung peninsula; 
Kai-ping, on the north-western shore of the same peninsula ; 
Hai-cheng, on the road from Niu-chwang to Mukden; Ki-yuen, 
a populous and prosperous city in the north of the province; and 
Singling, east of Mukden, the originaUseat of the founders of 


the present dynasty^ The most important commercial place, 
however, is the treaty port of Niu-chwang, at the head of the 
Gulf of Liao-tung. According to the custom-house returns the 
value of the foreign imports and exports in the year 1880 was 
£691,954 and £1,117,790 respectively, besides a large native 
trade carried on in junks. In 1904 the value of foreign imports 
had risen to £2,757,962, but the exports amounted to £1,742,859 
only, the comparatively low figure being accounted for by the 
Rus.so-]apanese war. . . , 

The province of Kirin, or Central Manchuria, is bounded on the 
N. and N.W. by the Sungari, on the S. by Sheng-king and Korea, 
on the W. by Mongolia, and on the E. by the Usuri and the 
maritime Russian province. It contains an area of about 90,000 
sq. m., and is entirely mountainous with the exception of a stretch 
of plain country in its north-western corner. This plain produces 
large quantities of indigo and opium, and is physically remark- 
able for the number of isolated conical hilk which dot its surface. 
These sometimes occur in a direct line at intervals of 15 or 20 m., 
and elsewhere are scattered about ** like dish-covers on a table. 
Kirin, the capital of the province, occupies a magnificent position, 
being surrounded on the north, west and south by a semicircular 
range of mountains with the broad stream of the Sungari flowing 
across the front. The local trade is considerable. A-She-ho, 
on the Ashe, with a population of 60,000 ; Tetuna (Chinese, Sing- 
chung), on the Sungari, population 30,000; San-sing, near the 
junction of the Sungari and Mutan-kiang; La-lin, 120 m. to the 
north of Kirin, population 20,000; Harbin or Kharbin and 
Ninguta are the other principal cities in the province. 

Hci-lung-kiang, or Northern Manchuria, which contains about 
195,000 sq. m., is bounded on the N. and N.E. by the Amur, on 
the S. by the Sungari, and on the W. by the Nonni and Mongolia, 
It is traversed by the Great and Lesser Khingan mountains 
and their offshoots. This province is thinly populated, and is 
cultivated only along the lines of its rivers. The only towns of 
any importance are Tsitsihar and Mergen, both situated on the 
Nonni and Khailar in the west. 


Climate, Flora, FaMwa.— The climate over tlic greater part of the 
country varies between extremes of heat and cold, the thermometer 
ranging between 90" F. in the summer and 10 below zero m the 
winter. As in the nortli of China, the rivers are frozen up 
during the four winter months. After a short spring the heat of 
summer succeeds, which in its turn is followed by an autumn of 
six weeks' duration. The great plain m Sheng-king is m many 
parts swampy,' and in the neighbourhood of the sea, where the 
soil emits a saline exudation such as is also common m the 
north of China, it is perfectly sterile. In otlier parte line crops 
of millet and various kinds of grain arc grown, and on it trees 
flourish abundantly. The trees and plants are much same as 
those common in England, and severe as the weather is m wint^ 
the less elevated mountains are covered to the^ .summits with 
trees. The wild animals also are tliose known in Europe, with the 
addition of tigers and panthers Bears, wild boars, hwes, wolves, 
foxes and wild cats are very common, and in the north saUlcs are 
found in great numbers. One of the most noticeable of the birds 
is the Mongolian lark {Melanocorypha mongolioa), which is found 
in a wild state both in Manchuria and m tlie desert of Mongolia. 
This bird is exported in large numbers to nortlicrn Chum, where it 
is much prized on account of its extraordinary power of imitation. 
'The Manchurian crane Is common, as also are eagles, cuckoos, 
laughing doves, &c. Insects abound, owing to the swampy nature 
of much of the country. The rivers are wcU stocked with hsh, 
esiiecially with salmon, which forms a common arUcle of food, in 
such immense shoals do these fish appear m some of the smaU^ 
streams that numbers are squeezed out on to the banks and there 

^Products and Industries . — In minerals Manchuria is very rich : 
coal, gold, iron (as well as magnetic iron ore), and precious stones 
are found in large quantities. Gold mines are worked at several 
places in the northern part of Manchuria, of which the arc 

on the Muho river, an affluent of the Amur, and near the Ru sia 
frontier. Miners are also worked at Kw^yiii-slmn, opposite the 
Russian frontier town of Radevska, and at Chia-pi-kou. on ^ 
affluent of the upper Sungari. Indigo and opium are the most 
lucrative crops. The indigo plant is grown in large qi^ntiries in 
the plum country to the north of Mukden, and is transported thence 
to the coast in carts, each of which carries rather more than a ton 
weight of the dye. The poppy is cultivated wherever it wffl ^w 
the crop being far more profitable tlian that of any other 
product Cotton, tobacco, pulse, raillei, wheat and barley are also 
grown. 
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Pofulation , — The population is estimated as follows for each of 
the three divisions : — 

Province of'Sh6ng-king (FCng T'ien) 4,000,000 
„ „ Kirin .... 0,500,000 

„ „ Hei-lung-kiang . . 2,000,000 


Total 


12,500,000 


Communications , — Four principal highways traverse Manchuria. 
The first runs from Peking to Kirin via Mukden, where it sends oil 
a branch to Korea. At Kirin it bifurcates, one branch going to 
San-sing, the extreme north-eastern town of the province of Kirin, 
and the other to Possiot Bay on the coast via Ninguta. The second 
road runs from the treaty port of Niu-chwang through Mukden to 
Petuna in the north-western corner of the Kirin province, and thence 
to I’sitsihar, Mergcn and the Amur. The third also starts from 


west c 
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Niu-chwang, and strikes southward to Kin-chow at the extremity 
of the Liao-tung peninsula. The fourth connects Niu-chwang with 
the Gate of Korea. 

The original Manchurian railway was constructed under an agree- 
ment made in 1896 between the Chinese government and the Russo- 
^ . . Chinesf. bank, an institution founded in 1895 to develop 

Russian interests in the East The Chinese Eastern 
KMiiwMyM. Railway Company was formed by the bank under tliis 
agreement, to construct and work the line, and surveys were made 
in 1897, the town of Harbin being founded as headquarters for the 
work. The line, which affords through communication from Europe 
by way of the Trans-Siberian aystem, enters Manchuria near a 
station of that name in the north-west corner of the country, jmsses 
Khailar, and runs south-east, near Tsitsihar, to Harbin. Ilience 


the main line oontinnes in tho sane ^nml direction to the eastern 
frontier of Manchuria, and so to Vladivostok. In i8p8 Russia 
obtained a lease of the Liao-tung peninsula, and a clause of this 
contract empowered her to connect Port Axthur and Dalny (now 
Tairen) with the main Manchurian railway by a branch southward 
from Harbin. In spite of interruption caused by the Boxer outbreak, 
through communication was established in 1901. Under the Russo- 
Japanese treaty of August 1905. after the war, suimlemented by a 
convention between Japan and China concluded in iJecember of the 
same year, Japan took over the line from Port Arthur as far as 
Kwang-cbeng-tsze,now known as the Southern Manchurian railway 
(508 m.L Branches were pomoted (a) from Mukden to Antung 
on the Valu, to connect with the Korean system, and [b) from 
Kwang-chfing-tsze to Kirin. The rest of tho original 'Manchurian 
system (1088 miles) remains under Russian control. In tho south- 
' of Manchuria a hoc of the imperial railways of Northern China 
gives connexion from Poking, and 
branches at Kou-ming-tszo to Sin- 
min-ting and to Niu-chwang, and 
the link between Sin-min-ting and 
Mukden is also under Chinese controL 
The lines now under Russian control 
were laid down, and remain, on the 
5 ft. gauge which is tho Russian 
standard; but after tho Russian con- 
trol of the southern lines was lost 
the gauge was altered from that 
standard. 

History,— UmchUf as has been 
said, is not the name of the countiy 
but of the people who inhabit it^ 
The name was adopted by a ruler 
who rose to power in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century. Before 
that time the Manclius were more 
or less a shifting population, and, 
being broken up into a number 
of tribes, they went mainly under 
the distinctive name of those clans 
which exercised lordship over them. 
Thus under the Chow dynasty 
(1122-225 B-c*) they were known 
as Sewshin, and at subsequent 
periods as Yih-low, Wuh-keih, 
Moh-hoh, Pohai, Niichih, and ac- 
cording to the (Chinese historians 
also as Khitan. Throughout their 
history they appear as a rude 
people, the tribute they brought 
to the Chinese court consisting 
of stone arro^-heads, hawks, gold, 
and latterly ginseng. Assuming 
that, as the Chinese say, the 
Khitans were Manchus, the first 
appearance of the Manchus, as a 
in China dates from the 
iginnmg of the loth century, 
when the Khitans, having first 
conquered the kingdom of Pohai, 
crossed the frontier into China 
and established the Liao or Iron 
dynasty in the northern portion 
of the empire. These invaders 
were in their turn overthrown two 
centuries later by another invasion 
from Manchuria. These new con- 
querors were Niichihs, and therefore direct an^tors of the 
Manchus. On assuming the imperial yellow in China their 
chief adopted the title of Kin or “ Golden for his dynasty* 
“Iron” (Liao), he said, “rusts, but gold always keeps its 
purity and colour, therefore my djmasty shall be called Kin.” 
In a little more than a century, however, the Kins were 
driven out of China by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan, 
But before the close of their rule a miraculous event occurred 
on the Chang-pai-Shan mountains which is popularly believed 
to have laid the seeds of the greatness of the present rulers 
of the empire. Three heaven-bom maidens, so runs the 
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legend, were bathing one day in a lake under the Chang-pai*ShMi 
mountains when a passing magpie dropped a ripe red fruit into 
the lap of one of them. The maiden ate the fruit, and in due 
ocmrsc a child was bom to her, whom she named Aisin Gioro, or 
the Golden. When quite a lad Aisin Gioro was elected chief 
over three contending clans, and established his capital at Otoli 
near the Chang-pai-Shun mountains. His reign, however, was 
brief, for his subjects rose and murdered him, with all his sons 
except the youngest, Fancha, who, like the infant Haitu in 
Mongolian hi.story, was miraculously saved. Nothing is re- 
corded of the facts of Aisip Gioro’s reign except that he named 
the people over whom he reigned Manchu, or “ Pure.” His 
descendants, through the rescued Fancha, fell into complete 
obscurity until about the middle of the i6th century, when one 
of them, Nurhachu by name, p chieftain of a small tribe, rose to 
power. Nurhachu played with skill and daring the role which 
bad been played by Jenghia Khan more than three centuries 
before in Mongolia. With even greater success than hi.s Mon- 
golian rounlerpart, Nurhachu drew tribe after tribe under his 
sway, and after numerous wars with Korea and Mongolia he 
established his rule over the whole of Manchuria. Being thus 
the sovereign of an empire, he, again like Jenghiz Khan, adopted 
for himself the title of Ying-ming, “ Brave and Illustrious,” and 
took for his reign the title of Ticn-ming. Thirteen years later, 
in 1617, numerous border fights with the Chinese, Nurhachu 
drew up a list of “ seven hates,” or indictments, against his 
southern neighbours, and, not getting the satisfaction he de- 
manded, declared war against them. The progress of this war, 
the peace hastily patched up, the equally hksty alliance and its 
consequences, being matters of Chinese history, are treated in 
the article China. 

Manchuria was claimed by Russia as her particular sphere of 
interest towards tlw; dose of the 19th centuiy, and in the course 
of the disturbances of 1900 Russian troops occupied various 
parts of the country. Eventually a Manchurian convention 
was arranged between Ciuna and Russia, by which Russia was 
to evacuate the province; but no actual ratification of this con- 
vention was mack by Russia. The Anglo-German agreement 
oi October 1900, to which Japan also became a party, and by 
which it lOTced to maintain undiminished the territori^ 
condition of the Chinese Empire,” was considered by Great 
Britain and japan not to exdude Manchuria; but Germany, on 
the other hand, declared that Manchuria was of no interest to 
her. 'fhe Anglo- Japanese Treaty of 1902, however, was osten- 
sibly directed towards the preservation of Manchuria in Chinese 
hands. British capital has been inve.sted in the extension of 
the Chinese Northern railway to Niu-chwang, and the fact was 
ofiiciaUy recognized by an agreement between Great Britain and 
Russia in 1899. One result of the Russo-Japanese War was the 
evacuation of Manchuria by the Russians, which, after the con- 
dusion of peace in 1905, was handed over by Japan to China. 

See H. E. M. James, The Long White Mountain (l..ondon, 1888) ; 
P. Christie, Ten Yews in Mtincjmria (Paisley, 1895!; F. E. Young- 
husband, The Heart of a Continent : a Narrative of Travels in Man- 
Muria (London, i 8 q ( 5 ); P. H. Kent, Railway Eftterpnsc in China 
tLindon, 1907). (R. K. D.) 

^ PASQUALB STANISLAO (1817-1888), Italian 

juim imd statesman, was bom at tastel Baronia, in the province 
of Aveffino, on the 17th of March 1S17. At Naples, where he 
studied Jaw and displayed great literary activity, he rapidly 
acquired a prominent position, and in 1848 was instrumental 
in persuading^ Ferdinand IT. to participate in the war against 
Austria. Twice he c^edined the offer of a portfolio in the Neapoli- 
tan ( abinet, and upqn the triumph of the reactionary party 
undertook the defence of the Liberal political prisoners. Threat' 
ened with imprisonment in hjs turn, he fled to Piedmont, where 
he obUiined a university professorship and became preceptor 
0? die crown prince Humbert. In 1860 he prepared the legisla- 
tive uniflcAtion of Italy, opposeejj^e idea of an alliance between 
Piedmqbt Naples, and, after the fall of the Bourbons, was 
sent to Kajples as administrator of justice, in which capacity he 
suppressed the religious orders, revplced the Concordat, pro- 
claimed the right of the state to Church property, and 


civil and commercial jurisprudence . In 1862 he became minister 
of public instruction in the Rattazzi cabinet, and induced the 
Chamber to abolish capital punishment. Thereafter, for fourteen 
years, he devoted himself chiefly to questions of international 
law and arbitration, but in 1876, upon the advent of the Left to 
power, becAme minister of justice in the Depretis cabinet. His 
Liberalism found expression in the extension of press freedom, 
the repeal of imprisonment for debt, 'and the abolition of ecclesi- 
astical tithes. During the Conclave of 1878 he succeeded, by 
negotiations with Cardinal Pecci (afterwards Leo XIII.), in 
inducing the Sacred College to remain in Rome, and, after the 
election of the new pope, am nged for his temporary absence 
from the Vatican for the purpose of settling private business. 
Resign rig office in March 1878, he resumed the practice of law, 
and secured the annulment of Garibaldi’s marriage. The fall 
of Criiroli led to Mancini’s appointment (1881) to the ministry 
of foreign affairs in the Depretis administration. The growing 
desire in Italy for alliance with Austria and Germany did not 
at first secure his approval ; nevertheless he accompanied King 
Humbert to Vienna and conducted the negotiations which led 
to the informal acceptance of the Triple Alliance. His desire 
to retain French confidence was the chief motive of his refusal 
in July 1882 to share in the British Expedition to Egypt, but, 
finding his efforts fruitless when tlte existence of the Triple 
Alliance came to be known, he veered to the English interest and 
obtained assent in London to the Italian expedition to Massawa. 
An indi.screet announcement of the limitations of the 'I’riple 
Alliance contributed to his fall in June 1885, when he was 
succ^eeded by Count di Robilant. He died in Rome on the 
26th of December 1888. 

MANCIPLE* the official title of the caterer at a college, an 
inn of court, or other institution. Sometimes also the chief cook. 
The medieval Latin manoeps, formed from mancipium, acquisi- 
tion by purchase (see Roman Law), meant a purchaser of stores, 
and mancipiuw Ixjcame used of his office. It is from the latter 
word that the 0 , Fr. manciple is taken. 

MANCUNIUM, tlic name often (though perhaps incorrerlly) 
given as the Romano-British name of Manchester. Here, close 
to the Medlock, in the district stiil called Castlcfield near Knott 
Mill, stood in Roman days a fort garrisoned by a cohort of Roman 
auxiliary soldiers. The site is now obscured by houses, railways 
and the Rochdale Canal, but vestiges of Roman ramparts can 
.still be seen, and other remains were found in 1907 and previous 
years. Traces of Romano-British inhabitation have been noted 
elsewhere in Manchester, especially near the cathedral. But 
there was no town here; we can trace nothing more Ilian a fort 
guarding the roads running north through Lancashire and east 
mto Yorkshire, and the dwellings of womcn-folk and traders 
which would naturally spring up outside such a fort. The 
ancient name is unknown. Our Roman authorities give both 
Mancunium and Mamucium, but it is not clear that either 
form is correct. 

See W. T. Watkin's Homan Lancashire ; C. Roedor's Homan 
Manchester, and the account edited by F. Bruton of the excavations 
in 1907. (F. J. H.) 

MANDAEAN5* also known as Sabians, Nasoraeans, or St 
John’s Christians,^ an Oriental sect of great antiquity, interesting 
to the theologian as almost the only surviving example of a 

^ The first of thesf names (not Mendaeans or Mandaites) is that 
given by themselves, and means yvuiTrtKid, followers of Gnosis 
from Hcbr. The Gnosis of which they 

profess themselves adherents is a personification, the a*on and 
mediator "knowledge of life" (see below). The title Nasoraeans 
(NfisOraye), according to Petermann, they give only to those among 
themselves who are most distinguished for knowledge and character. 
Like the Arabic Na^ra, it is originally identical with the name of the 
half heathen half Jewlsh-Christian NaCwpoIfM, and indicates an early 
connexion with tiiat sect. The inappropriate designation of St JohnA 
Christians arises from the early and imperfect acquaintance oi 
Christian missionaries, who had regard merely to the reverence in 
which the name of the Baptist is held among them, and their frequent 
baptisms. In their dealings with members of other communions 
the designation they take is Sabians, in Arabic S&bi'dna, fl'oni 
to baptise, thus claiming the toleration extended by the 
Koran (Sur. 5, 73; 22, 17; 2, 59) to those of that name. 
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religran oompoBnded of Chri8tit% bettim and Jewish elements 
on ft type wduch is esseotiadly that of ancient Gnosticism. 

The Mfindaeans are found in the marshy lands of South Baby- 
lonia (al-bfttaib); particularly in the mei^boorhood of Basra (or 
Buavnrah), and in Khuzistan (DisM, Shuster).^ They spc^ 
langpiages of the localities in whidi they are settled (Arabic 
or Persiaa), but the language of tbeir sacred books is an Aramaic 
dialect, which has its ckuest affinities with that of the Babylonian 
Tahnud, written in a peculiar character suggestive of the old 
Piihn3^ene.^ The existence of the Mandaeans has been knoym 
since the middle of tlie 17th century, when the first Christian 
missionaries, Ignatius a jesu ^ and Angelas a Soncto, began to 
labour among them at Basra; further information was gathered 
at a somewhat later date by Pietro della Valle ^ and Jean dc 
Hi^venot ^ (1633-1667), and in the following century by Engel- 
breebt Kaempfer (1651-1716), Jean Chardin (1645-1713) and 
Carsten Niebuhr. In recent times they have been visited by 
A. H. Petcrmarai ^ and Albrecht Socin, and Siouffi ' published in 
1880 a full and accurate account of their manners and customs, 
taken from the lips of a converted Mandaean. For our know- 
ledge of tlieir doctrinal system, however, we still depend chiefly 
upon the sacred books already mentioned, consisting of frag- 
ments of very various antiquity derived from an older literature.® 
Of these the largest and most importiint is the ^idr& rabbd 
(“ Great Book ”), known also as Ginza (‘* Treasure ”), consisting 
of two unequal parts, of which the larger is called yamlna (to the 
right h*md) and the smaller smaia (to the kft hand), because 
of the manner in which they are bound together. The former 
is intended for the living; the latter consists chiefly of prayers 
to be read at the burial of priests. As regards doctrine, the work 
is exhaustive ; but it is diffuse, obscure, and occasionally self- 
contradictory, as might be expected in a work which consists 
of a number of unconnected paragraphs of various authorship 
and date. The last section of the right-hand ” part (the Bw)k 
of Kings ”) is one of the older portions, and from its allusion 
to “ the Persian and Arabian kings ” may be dated somewhere 
between a.b. 700 and 900. Many of the doctrinal portions may 
m substance well be still older, and date from the time of the 
Sassanids. None of the MSS., liowever, is older than the i6riii 
century.*' 

The following sketch represents, as far as can be gathered from 
these heterogeneous sources, the principal features of the Man- 
daean system. The ground and origin of all things k Pird, or 
more correctly Pira rabbd {** the great abyss,” or from to 
split,” cf . the Gnostic or more probably cf . Hcb. pm, “ the 

great fruit ”), associated with whom, and forming a triad with 
him, arc the primal aeons Ayar zlvd rabbd, “ the ^at shining 
aether,” and Mdnd rabbd d'ekdrd, “ the great spirit of glory,” 
usually called simply Mdnd rabbd. The last-named, the most 
prominent of the three, is the king of light properly so called, from 
whom the development of all things bq^ns. From him emanates 
YardMi rabbd, ” the great Jordan,” which, as the higher-world 

^ In X882 they were said to have shrunk to 200 iamilies, and to be 
seeking a now settlement on the Tigris, to escape lliv persecutions 
to which they are exposed. 

^ Sec T. N^deke's admirable Manddische Grammatik (Halle, 1875). 

» Nanaiio originis, ritumt, ei errorwm christianomw S. Joannii 
(Koiik', 1652). 

Reisebeachreibung, ^ri iv. (Geneva, 1074). 

** Voyage au Levani (Paris, 1O64). 

Rersen im Orient, h. 447 seq. 

’ M. M. Sionfll, Rmdea sur la religion . . . des Soubbas (Paris, i860). 
Manciaean MSS. occur in the British Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, tin* Bibliothi^que Nationale of France, and also in Rome, 
Weimar and Berlin. A number of Mandaean mscriptions relating 
to popular beliefs and superstitions have been published by H. 
Pognon, Inscriptions mandaites (2 vols., Paris, 1898-1899), also by 
M. Lidzbarskl m his Bphnnrris (Giessen, 1900 soq.). 

® The first printcil edition and translation of the Sidrd rabhg, by 
Matth. Norberg [Codex Naravaeus, Hber Ademi appelladns, 3 vote., 
Copenhagen, 1815-1816, followed by a lexicon in 1816, and an 
onomastfeon in 1817), fe so defective as to be quite useless; even the 
name Book of Adam is unknown t<.) the Mandaeans. Petermann's 
Thesmmts 5. liber magmssy vutffo “ lUm Adami ** appellatus, 
Memdavorttm summi ponderis (2 vols., Berlin and Leipzig, 1 867), is 
an excellent metallographic reproduction of the Paris MS, A Gernian 


sou4 penneatea the whole aether^ the domaiiiBf Ayiuh 
side of Mdnd rabbi feequent mentimi is made of IfmiUh&y his 
“ ima^,” as a £emaie power; the imat ” inttge of the father f 
arises out of the same conception as that which giivea rise to the 
name of cwoia among the Greek Gnoetici. Mini tabbi caUod 
into being the highest of the aeons properly to caUed, Hayye 
^admdye/' Primal life/’ and then irithdiewiirto deepest «ec^ 
visible indeed to the highest but not to the lowest aeons (of. 
^otjUa and npcnroLirap), yet manifesting himself ate to the sc^ 
of the more pious of the Mandaeans after their separatioik from 
the body. Primal Life^ who k properly speaking the Haiukiean 
god, has the same predicates as the primal ^rit^ and every 
prayer, as well as every section of the sacxed books, begins by 
invoking him.*** The extremely fantastic delineatioB of the worid 
of light by whkh Hayyi K admiye is surrounded (see for examfde 
the beginning of Sidra rabbd) corresponds very doseiy with the 
Manichaean description of the abode of the ” king of iJb£ paradke 
of light.” The king of light sits in the fax north in might and 
glory.” The Primal Light unf dds himself by five great branches, 
viz. “ the highest purest light, the gentle wind, the harmony 
of sounds, tl^ voice of all the aeons, and the l^nty of their 
forms,” all these being treated as abstractions and pecaonifiBd, 
Out of the further development and combination of thne: primary 
manifestations arise numerous aeons (Utikre, ” splendours,” from 
iTO, ” is rich ”), of which the number is ofttm stated to be three 
hundred and sixty. They are divided iuto a number of classes 
(kings, hypostases, forms, &c.); the proper names by which they 
are invok^ are many, and for the most part obscure, boerowod 
doubtless, to some extent, froiri the Parsee B%ekd0gy. Frcm 
the First Life proceeds as a prindpa) emanation the ** Second 
Life,” Hayyt Titrydnc, generally called Ydshamin. Tbk last name 
is evidently meant to be Hebrew, “ Yahweh of the heavens,” 
the God of the Jews being oi a secondary rank in the us^ 
Gnostic style. The next emanaitian after Yoshambz k “the 
messenger of life ” (Mandi d hayye, literally yvuiim 
the most important figure in the entire system, the mediatar and 
redeemer, the koyoq and the Christ of the Mandaeans, from 
whom, as already stated, they take their name. He belongs 
to the heathen Gnosis, and is in his essence the as the 
Babylonian Marduk. Ydshanun desired to raise himself above 
the Primal Light, but failed in the attempt, and was pimifted 
by removal out of the pure aethereal world into that of inferior 
light. Mandfi, on the other hand, continiies with the First Life 
and Mdnd rabbd, and is called bis “ beloved son,” the “ first 
bom,” “ high priest ” and ” word of life.” Jhe “ Life ” calls into 
existence in the visible world a scries of three great Helpers, 
Hibil, Shithil and Anosh (late Judaeo-Babykmian transforma- 
tions of the well-known names of the book of GenesisX the 
guardians of souls. The last son of the Second Life k Eayyi 
t’lUhaye, the “ Third Life,” usually called father of the ‘Ulhrc 
(Ahd $ Vtkre, Abdtkm). His usual epithet h “ the Ancient ” 
{"Afiqd), and he k also called “ the deeply hidden and guairied.” 
He stands on the borderland between the here and tbe hereafter, 

translation of about a quarter of this work has been published 
in W. Brandt's Mandaischc Sekrifim, with notes (Gottingen, 1893). 
A critical edition still remains a dcstdmatam. Neset ta naportenoe to 
the Sidra rdbbd is the Sided d^Yahyd, or " Book of John, otheewiae 
known as tbe D'rdsche d'Malke, “ Disooursea of the Kin^" which 
has not as yet been printed as a whole, although portions nave been 
published by Lorsbach and Tychsen (see Mnxenm flhibt. m. orient. Lit. 
(1807), and Stftudlin's Beitr, z. Phil, u, Gneb, d, Eelig. «. JSteafakn 
1796 aeq.). The Koldrtd (Ar. Khvddsay ** QuinteeeenGe or aooocd- 
ing to ite fuller title ^Enydni udarashe d'masbuthd tmasselftkd (” Songs 
and Discourses of Baptism and the Ascent," viz. of the soul after 
death), has been admirably Ethograpiied by Eirtine ( g fe uttgar t, i86f). 
It is also known as Sidrd d^neskmmut , ' Book of Sowk/' and bcaideB 
hymnsi and doctrinal dwcourees contate prayees to bopKerad by the 
priests at sacrifice and at meals, as well as other liturgical nyittor. 
The Mandaean marriage service occurs both in Paris and in Oxford 
as an independent MS. The Diwdn. hitherto nnpublfehed, contains 
the ritual for atonement Tbe ifs/sr malwdshb, or " Book of the 
Zodiac/' is astrologicaL Of smaller pieces many are magicnl and 
used as amulets. 

w The use of the word " life " in a personal sense is usual in Gnosti- 
cism; compare the Zwl) of Valentin and et-bayOf el-nmallama, "the 
dark life," of Mani in the Fikrist. 
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like the mysterious rrptcrpvnj^ rptro^ or senex teriius of Mani, 
whose becoming visible will betoken the end of the world. 
Ab&thur sits on the farthest verge of the world of light that lies 
towards the lower regions, and weighs in his balance the deeds 
of the departed spirits who ascend to him. Beneath him was 
originally nothing but a huge void with muddy black water at 
the bottom, in which his image was reflected, becoming ulti- 
mately solidified into P'tahll, his son, who now partakes of the 
nature of matter. The demiurge of the Mandaeans, and corre- 
sponding to the laldabaoth of the Ophites, he at the instance of 
his father frames the earth and men—arcording to some passages 
in conjunction with the seven bad planetary spirits. He created 
Adam and Eve, but was unable to make them stand upright, 
whereupon Hibil, Shithil and Anosh were sent by the First Life 
to infuse into their forms spirit from Mdnd rabbd himself. Hibil, 
at the instance of the supreme God, also taught men about the 
world of light and the aeons, and especially gave them to know 
that not P*tahll but another was their creator and supreme God, 
who as “ the great king of light, without number, without limit,’’ 
stands far above him. At the same time he enjoined the pair 
to marry and people the world. P’tahTl had now lost his power 
over men, and was driven by his father out of the world of light 
into a place beneath it, whence he shall at the day of judgment 
be raised, and after receiving^baptism be made king of the *Uthrc 
with divine honours. 

The underworld is made up of four vestibules and three hells 
properly so called. The vestibules have each two rulers, Zartay 
and Zartanay, Hag and Mag, Gaf and Gafan, Anatan and Kin. 
In the highest hell rules alone the grisly king Sh’dum, “ the 
warrior”; in the storey immediately beneath is Giv, the 
great and in the lowest is Krun or Karkum, the oldest and 
most powerful of all, commonly called “ the great mountain of 
flesh ” (Turd rabbd d^besrd), but also “ the first-born of darkness.” 
In the vestibules dirty water is still to be met with, but the hells 
are full of scorching consuming fire, except Krun’s domain, where 
is nought but dust, ashes and vacancy. Into these regions 
descended Hibil the brilliant, in the power of Mdnd rabbd ^ just 
as in the Manichaean mythology the “ primal man,” armed with 
the elements of the king of light, descends to a contest with the 
primal devil. Hibil lingers, gradually unfolding his power, in 
each of the vestibules, and finally passing from hell to hell reaches 
Karkum. Hibil allows himself to be half swallowed by the 
monster, but is unhurt, and compels his antagonist to recognize 
the superiority of Mdnd rabbd, the God of light, and to divulge 
his profoundest secret, the hidden name of darkness. Armed 
with this he returns through the successive hells, compelling the 
disclosure of every secret, depriving the rulers of their power, 
and barring the doors of the several regions. From the fourth 
vestibule he brought the female devil Ruha, daughter of Kin, 
and set her over the whole four. This Ruha, the mother of false- 
hood and lies, of poisoning and fornication, is an anti-Christian 
parody of the Ruhfl d’Qudsha (Holy Spirit) of the Syriac Church. 
She is the mother of Ur, the personified fire of hell, \vho in anger 
and pride made a violent onset on the world of light (compare 
the similar occurrence in the Manichaean mythology), but was 
mastered by Hibil and thrown in chains d<jwn to the “ black 
water,” and imprisoned within seven iron and seven golden walls, 
fey Ur, Ruha, while P’tahil was engaged in his work of creation, 
became mother of three sets of seven, twelve and five sons 
respectively; all were translated by PTahfl to the heavenly firma- 
ment (like the Archons of Mani), the first group forming the 
planets and the next the signs of the zodiac, while the third is 
as yet undetermined. Of the names of the planets Estera (Ishtar 
Venus, also called Ruh& d’Qudsha, “ holy spirit ”), Enba (Nebo, 
Mercury), Sin (moon), Kewftn (Saturn), BIl (Jupiter), and Nirig 
(Nirgal, Mars) reveal their Babylonian origin; 11 or II II, the sun, 
is also known as I^&dush and Adunay (the Adunai of the Old 
Testament); as lord of the plan^^ury spirits his place is in the 
midst of them; they are the souh:e of all temptation and evil 
amongst men. The houses of the planets, as well as the earth 
and a second world immediately to the north of it, rest upon 
anvils laid by Hibil on the belly of Ur. 


In the Mandaean representation the sky is an ocean of 
water, pure and clear, but of more than adamantine solidity, 
upon which the stars and planets sail. Its transparency 
allows us to see even to the pole star, who is the central sun 
around whom all the heavenly bodies move. Wearing a jewelled 
crown, he stands before Abathur’s door at the gate of the world 
of light; the Mandaeans accordingly invariably pray with their 
faces turned northward. The earth is conceived of as a round 
disk, slightly sloping towards the south, surrounded on three 
sides by the sea, but on the north by a high mountain of tur- 
quoises; behind this is the abode of the blest, a sort of inferior 
paradise, inhabited by the Egyptians who were saved from 
drowning with Pharaoh in the Red Sea, and whom the Man- 
daeans look upon as their ancestors. Pharaoh himself having been 
their first high priest and king. The total duration of the earth 
they fix at four hundred and eighty thousand years, divided into 
seven epochs, in each of which one of the planets rules. The 
Sidrd Rabbd knows of three total destructions of the human race 
by fire and water, pestilence and .sword, a single pair alone sur- 
viving in each case. In the Mandaean view the Old Testament 
saints are false prophets; such as Abraham, who arose six thousand 
years after Nu (Noah) during the reign of the sun, Misha (Moses), 
in whose time the true religion was professed by the Egyptians, 
and Shlimun (Solomon) bar Davith, the lord of the demons. 
Another false prophet and magician was Yishu M’shiha, who was 
in fact a manifestation of the planet Mercury. Forty-two years 
before his day, under King Pontius Pilate, there had appeared 
the true prophet Yahya or John son of Zechariah, an incarnation 
of Hibil, of whose birth and childhood fantastic .stories are toldw 
Yahya by a mistake gave baptism to the false Messiah, who had 
feigned humility ; on the completion of his mission, after under- 
going a seeming execution, he returned clothed with light into 
the kingdom of light. As a contemporary of Yahya and the 
false Messiah Hibil’s younger brother Anosh *Uthra came down 
from heaven, caused himself to be baptized by Yahya, wrought 
miracles of healing and of raising the dead, and brought about 
the crucifixion of the false Messiah. He preached the true 
religion, destroyed Jenisalem (“ Urashlam,” i,e, “the devil 
finished it ”), which had been built by Adunay, dispersed over 
the world the Jews who had put Yahya to death, and previous 
to his return into the worlds of light sent forth three hundred and 
sixty prophets for the diffusion of the true religion. All this 
speits of intense hatred alike of Jews and Christians; the fasts, 
celibacy and monastic and anchoret life of the latter are 
peculiarly objectionable to the Mandaeans. Two hundred and 
forty years after the appearing of the false Messiah there came 
to the world sixty thousand saints out of Pharaoh’s world to 
take the place of the Mandaeans, who had been completely 
extirpated; their high priest had his residence in Damascus. 
The last false prophet was M’hammad or Ahmat bar Bisbat 
(Mahomet), but Anosh, who remained close beside him and his 
immediate successors, prevented hostilities against the true 
believers, who claim to have had in Babylonia, under the 
Abbasids, four hundred places of worship. Subsequent per- 
secutions compelled their withdrawal to *Ammara in the 
neighbourhood of Wfisit, and ultimately to Khuzistan. At the 
end of the world the devil Ur will swallow up the earth and 
the other intermediate higher worlds, and thereupon will burst 
and fall into the abyss of darkness, where, along with all the 
worlds and powers of darkness, he will ultimately cease to be, so 
that thenceforward the universe will consist of but one ever- 
lasting world of light. 

The chief de^sitaries of these Mandaean mysteries are the priests, 
who enjoy a nigh degree of power and social regard. The priest- 
hood has three grades : (i) the Sh^kandd or deacon is generally 
chosen from episcopal or priestly families, and must be without 
bodily blemish. The candidate for orders must be at least nineteen 
years old and have undergone twelve years’ prejjaration ; he is then 
qualilied to assist the priesthood in the ceremonies of religion. (2) 
The Tarmldd (i.e. “ Talmida,” “ initiated “) or priest is ordained 
by a bishop and two priests or by four priests after a long 
and extremely painful period of preparation. (3) The GanzivrS 
(“ treasurer") or bishop, the highest dignitary, is chosen from 
the whole body of the TarmicUls after a variety of tests, and 
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possesses unlimited authority over the clergy. A supreme priestly 
rank, that of Rish [amma[ or " head of the people/* is recog- 
nized, but only in theory ; since the time of Pharaoh this sovereign 
pontificate has only once been tilled. Women are admitted to 
priestly offices as well as men. The priestly dress, which is all white, 
consists of drawers, an upper garment, and a girdle with the so-called 
t&gd (" crown ") ; in all ceremonies the celebrants must be barefoot. 
By far the most frequent and important of the religious ceremonies 
is that of baptism {ma^hiUh&), which is called for in a great variety 
of cases, not only for children but for adults, where consecration or 
purification is required, as for example on all Sundays and feast 
days, after contact with a dead body, after return from abroad, 
after neglect of any formality on the part of a priest in tlie discharge 
of his functions. In all these cases baptism is performed by tot^ 
immersion in running water, but during the five days* baptismal 
festival the rite is observed wholesale by mere sprinkling of large 
masses of the faithful at once. The Mandaeans observe also wilii 
the elements of bread {pehta) and wine {mamhuhd, lit. “ fountain '*) 
a sort of eucharist, which has a special sanctifying efficacy, and is 
usually dispensed at festivals, but only to baptized persons of good 
repute who have never willingly denied the Mandaean faith. In 
receiving it the communicant must not touch the host with his 
finger; otherwise it loses its virtue. The hosts are made by the 
riests from unleavened fine flour. The Mandaean places of worship, 
eing designed only for the priests and their assistants (the wor- 
shippers remaining in the forecourt) , arc excessively small, and very 
simply furnished; two windows, a door that opens towards the south 
so that those who enter have their faces turned towards the jwle 
star, a few boards in the corner, and a gabled roof complete the whole 
structure; there is neither altar nor decoration ol any kind. The 
neighbourhood of running water (for baptisms) is essential. At the 
consecration of a church the sacritice of a dove (the bird of Ishtar) 
has place among tlie ceremonies. Besides Sunday.^ there a.re six 
great feasts : (1) that of the New Year {Nauruz rabha), on the first 
day of the first month of winter; (2) Dfihwd h'nlftd, the anniversary 
of the hapjiy return of IHbil Ztva Irom the kingdom of darkne.ss into 
that of light, lasting five days, beginning with the 18th of the first 
month of spring; (3) the Marwdna, in commemoration of the drowned 
Kgvqitians, on the first clay of the second month of spring; (4) the 
great five day.s' baptismal festival {pantahd), the chief feast, kept 
on the five intercalary days at the end of the second month of sum- 
mer — during its continuance every Mandaean, male and female, 
must dress in white and bathe thrice daily; (5) Dehwd d'daimdndt 
in honour of one of the three hundred and sixty 'Uthras, on the first 
day of the second montli of autumn ; ((j) Kanshe Zahld, the prepara- 
tion feast, held on the last dav of the year. There are also fast days 
called m'battal (Arab.), on which it is forbidden to kill any living 
thing or eat flesh. These, however, are really “ rest-days,’* as 
fasting is forbidden in Mandaeism. The year is solar, and has 
twelve montlis of thirty days each, with live intercalary days between 
the eighth and the ninth months. Of the seven days of the week, 
next to Sunday (habshaba) Thursday has a special sacredness as 
the day of Hibil Zivd. As regards secular occupation, the present 
Mandaeans are goldsmiths, ironworkers, and house and ship carpen- 
ters. The Sidra Fiabha lays great stress upon the duty of procreation, 
and marriage is a duty. In the 17th centu^, according to the old 
travellers, they numbered about 20,000 families, but at the present 
day they hardly number more than 1200 souls. In external appear- 
ance the Mandaean is distiir’uished from the Mo.slcm only by a brown 
coat and a parti-coloured he’dcloth with a cord twisted round it. 
They have some peculiar deathbed rites : a deacon with some atten- 
dants waits upon the dying, and as death approaches administers 
a bath first of warm and afterwards of cold water; a holy dress, 
consisting of seven pieces (rastfl), is then put on; the feet are directed 
towards the north and the head turned to the south, so that the body 
faces the jxile star. After the burial a funeral feast is held in the 
house of mourning. 

The Mandaeans are strictly reticent about their theological dogmas 
in the presence of strangers; and the knowledge they actually 
possess of these is extremely small. The foundation of the system 
IS obviously to be sought in Gnosticism, and more particularly in 
the older type of that doctrine (known from the serpent symbol as 
Ophite or Naassene) which obtained in Mesopotamia and Further 
Asia generally. 13 ul it is equally plain that the Ophite nucleus has 
from time to time received very numerous and often curiously per- 
verted accretions from Babylonian Judaism, Oriental Christianity 
and Parsism, exhibiting a striking example of religious syncretism. 
In the Gnostic basis itsdf it is not difficult to recognize the general 
features of the religion of ancient Babylonia, and thus we are brought 
nearer a solution of the problem as to the origin of Gnosticism in 
general. It is certain that Babylonia, the scat of the present 
Mandaeans, must be regarded also as the cradle in which their 
system was reared; it is impossible to think of them as coming from 
Palestine, or to attribute to their doctrines a Jewish or Christian 
origin. They do not spring historically from the disciples of John 
the Baptist (Acts xviii. 25; xix. 3 seq.; Recog. Clem. i. 54) ; the tradi- 
tion in which he and the Jordan figure so largely is not original, 
and Is therefore worthless; at the same time it is true that their 
baptismal praxis and its interpretation place them in the same 
religious group with the Hemerobaptists of Eusebius {H. E, iv. 22) 


and Epiphanius {Haev. xvii.), or with the sect of disciples of John 
who remained apart from Christianitjr. Their reverence for John is 
of a piece with their whole syncretizing attitude towards the New 
Testament. Indeed, as has been seen, they appropriate the entire 
personate of the Bible from Adam, Seth, Abel, Enos and Pharaoh 
to Jesus and John, a phenomenon which boars witness to the ^se 
relations of the Mandaean doctrine both with Judaism and Christi- 
anity^ — not the less close because they were relations of hostility. 
The history of religion presents other examples of the degradation 
of holy to demonic figures on occasion of rehgious schism. The use 
of the word *' Jordan," even in the plural, for " sacred water," is 
precisely similar to that by the Naassenes described in the Philoso- 
phumena (v. 7) ; there 6 'looZivris denotes the spiritualizing 
sanctifying fluid which pervades the world of lights The notions of 
the Egyptians and the Ked Sea, according to the same work (v. lO), 
arc used by the Peratae much as by the Mandaeans. And the posi- 
tion assigned by the Sethians (St^diavol) to Seth is precisely similar 
to that given by the Mandaeans to Abel. Both alike are merely old 
Babylonian divinitie.s in a new Biblical garb. The genesis of Man- 
daeism and the older gnosis from the old and elaborate Babylonio- 
Chaldaean religion is clearly seen also in the fact that the names of 
the old pantheon (as for example those of the planetary divinities) 
are retained, but their holders degraded to the position of demons — 
a conclusion confirmed by the fact that the Mandaeans, like the 
allied Ophites, Peratae and Manicliaeans, certainly have their 
original seat in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. It seems clear that 
the trinity of Anu, Bel, and Ea in the old Babylonian religion has its 
counterpart in the Mandaean Pir 5 , Ayar, and Man 3 . rabba. The 
D*mtstha of Mana is the Damkina, the wife of Ea, mentioned by 
Damascius as Aow/oj, wife of ’Arfs. Manda d’hayye and his image 
liibil Ziva with his incarnations clearly correspond to the old 
Babylonian Marduk, Merodacli, the " firsl-bom " son of Ea, with his 
incarnations, the cliief divinity of the city of Babylon, the mediator 
and redeemer in the old religion. Hibil's contest with darkness has 
its prototype in Marduk's battle with chaos, the dragon Tiamat, 
which (another striking parallel) partially swallows Marduk, just 
as is related of Hibil and the Manichaean primal man. Other 
Jeatures arc borrowed by the Mandaean mythology under this head 
from the well-known epos of Istar's descensus ad inferos. The sanctity 
with which water is invested by the Mandaeans is to be explained 
by the fact that Ea has his seat " in the depths of the world sea." 

‘ Cf. K. Kessler's article, " Mandaer," in Herzoe-Hauck's Real~ 
encyklopddicy and the same author's paper, “ tJber Gnosis u, 
altbabylonische Keligion," in the Abhaudl. d. fUnften intemationalen 
Orientalisten-congresses su Berlin (Berlin, 1882) ; also W. Brandt's 
Manddischc Religion (Leipzig, i88o)> and M. N. Siouffi's Etudes sur 
la religtofi des Soubbas (Paris, 1880), (K. K.; G. W. T.) 

MANDALAY, formerly the capital of independent Burma, 
now the headquarters of the Mandalay division and district, as 
well as the chief town in Upper Burma, stands on the -left bank 
of the Irrawaddy, in 21° 59' N. and 96° 8' E. Its height above 
mean sea-level is 315 ft. Mandalay was built in 1856-1857 by 
King Mindon. It is now divided into the municipal area and 
the cantonment. The town covers an area 'of 6 m. from north 
to south and 3 from east to west, and has well-metalled 
roads lined with avenues of trees and regularly lighted and 
watered. The cantonment consists of the area inside the old 
city walls, and is now called Fort Dufferin. In the centre stands 
the palace, a group of wooden buildings, many of them highly 
carved and gilt, resting on a brick platform 900 ft. by 500 ft., 
and 6 ft. high. The greater part of it is now utilized for military 
and other offices. The garrison consists of a brigade belonging 
to the Burma command of the Indian army . There are many fine 
pagodas and monastic buildings in the town. The population 
in 1901 was 183,816, showing a decrease of 3 % in the decade. 
The population is very mixed. Besides Burmese there are 
Zerbadis (the offspring of a Mahommedan with a Burman wife), 
Mahommedans, Hindus, Jews, Chinese, Shans and Manipuris 
(called Kathe), Kachins and Palaungs. Trains run from Manda- 
lay to Rangoon, Myit-kyina, and up the Mandalay-Kunlong rail- 
way. The steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company also ply 
in all directions. There are twenty bazaars, the chief of which, 
the Zegyo, was burnt in 1897, and again in 1906, but rebuilt. 

The Mandalay District has an area of 2117 sq.m, arid a popu- 
lation (1901) of 366,507,giving a density of 177 inhabitants to the 
square mile. About 600 sq. m. along the Irrawaddy river are 
flat land, nearly all cultivated. In the north and cast there are 
some 1500 sq. m. of high hills and table-lands, forming geogra- 
phically a portion of the Shan table-land. Here the fall to the 
plains averages 3000 to 4000 ft. in a distance of 10 m. This part 
of the district is well wooded and watered. The Maymyo 
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subdmaon has very fme pllateaus of 3000 to 3600 ft. in height. 
The hipest peaks are between 4000 and 5000 ft. above sea- 
level/rhe Irrawaddy, the Myit-ng^ and the Madaya are the 
chief irivers. The last two come from the Shan States, and are 
na^gable for between 20 and 30 m. There are many canals, 
most of ^hich have fallen greatly into disrepair, and the 
Au^gbinle, Nanda and Shwepyi lakes also supply water for 
cultivation. A systematic irrigation scheme has been under- 
taken by the government. The Sagyin hills near Madaya are 
noted for their alabaster; rubies are also found in small quantitie.s. 
There are 335 sq. m, of forest reserves in the district, but there 
is little teak. The climate is dry and healthy. During May and 
June and till August strong winds prevail. The thermometer 
rises to about 107® in the shade in the hot weather, and the 
minimum in the month of December is about 55®. The rainfall 
is light, the avera^ bein:: under 30 in. 

The DiTTSioN includes the districts of Mandiday, Bhamo, 
Myitkyina, Katha and Ruby Mines, with a total area of 29,373 
sq. m,, and a population (1901) of 777,338, giving an average 
density of 30 inhabit nts to the square mile. (j. O. Sc.) 

MAlfMMUS, WRIT OF, in English law, a high prerogative 
writ Tssuing from the High Court of Justice (named from the first 
word in the Latin form of the writ) containing a command in the 
name of the kh^, directed to inferior oourts, corporations, or 
individuals, ordering them to do a specific act within the duty of 
their office, or which they arc bound by statute to do, and per- 
formance whereof the applicant for the writ has a specific legal 
right to enforce. Direct orders from the sovereign to subjects 
commanding the performance of particular acts were common in 
early times, and to this class of orders mandamus originally 
Ulonged. 1 1 became customary for the court of king’s bench, in 
cases where a legal duty was established but no sufficient means 
existed for enforcing it, to order performance by this writ. 
Under the Judicature Acts and the Crown Office Rules, 1906 
(r, 49), the powers of the court of king’s bench as to the grant 
of the prerogative writ of mandamus are exercisable only in the 
king’s bench divi ion of the High Court, 

The writ though of right is not of course : i,e, the applicant 
cannot have it merely for the asking, but must satisfy the High 
Court that circumstances exist cafling for its issue. The pro- 
cedure regulating the grant and enforcement of the writ is 
determined by the Crown Office Rules, 1906 (rr. 49-68, 125). 

Mandamus has always been regarded as an exceptional remedy 
to supplement the doticieiacie» of the common law, or defects of 
justice. Where another legal or equitable remedy exists, equally 
appropriate, convenient, speedy, beneficial and effectual, the writ 
will as a rule be refn-sed. It is occasionally granted even when a 
remedy by indictment is available : but is nut issued unices the exist- 
ence m the duty and refusal to perfonn it are dearly established, 
nor where pexfoxnaance in fact has become impossible. Tlie writ is 
used to compel inferior courts to hear and determine according to 
law cases within their jurisdiction, e.g. where a county court or 
justices in petty or quarh^r sessions refuse to assume a jurisdiction 
Which they possess to deal with a matter brought before tliem. 
It has in recent years been employed to compel munidpal bodies to 
discharge tlicir duties as to providing poj)cr sewerage for their 
districts and to compel anti-vaccinationist guardians of the poor 
to appoint officers for tiie execution of the Vaccination Acts; and 
it ia alBO em^iloyed to compel the promoters of railway and similar 
'Undertakings to discharge duties imposed upon them towards the 
public by Iheir special acts, e,g. with reference to highways, &c., 
affected oy their railways or other undertakings. The courts do 
not pres c ribe the specific manner in which the duty is to be dis- 
charged, but do sot stay their hands until substantial compliance is 
established. 

Besides the prerogative common-law writ there are a number of 
orders, made by the High Court under statutory authority, and de- 
scribed as or as being in the nature of mandamus, e.g. mandamus to 
proceed to t!ie eloctioa of a corporate officer of a mumcipal oorpora- 
VOBX ^Municipal Corporations Act 1^82, s. 22‘-); orders in the nature 
od mandamus to justices to hear and determine a matter within their 
juxisdiefion, or to state and ugn a case under the enactments relating 
to special cases. ^ 

At oocnmon law mandamus lies^nly for the performance of acts 
of a public or official character. The enforcement of merely private 
obligations, snch as those arising from contracts, is not wdthin its 
scope. By a 68 of the Common Law Procedure Act 1854, the plain- 
tiff in any action other than replevin and ejectment was empowered 
to claim a writ of mandamus to compel the defendant to fulfil any 


dtity in the fulfilment of which the plaintiff was personally interested. 
By s. 25 (8) of the Judicature Act 1873 a mandamus may >be granted 
by an inturlocutory order of the High Court in all cases in which it 
shall appear to the court just or conyenient that such an order shoukl 
be made. This enactment does not deal with the prerogative man- 
damus but empowers the king's boncli and the chanc^ divisions 
to grant an interlocutory mandamus in any pending cause or matter 
by an order other than the final judgment and even by an order made 
after the judgment S. 68 of the act of 1854 has been repealed and re- 
plaoed by Order LIII . of llie Rules of the Supreme Court, The remedy 
thus created is an attempt to engraft u.^]i the old common law 
remedy by damages a right in the nature of specific perfornuinco of 
the duty in question. It is not limited to cases in which the preroga- 
tive writ would bo granted; but mirndamus os not granted when the 
result desired can be obtained by some remedy oq^ually convenient, 
beneficial and effective, or a particular and different remedy is 
povided by statute. An action fur mandamus does nert lie against 
pdidal officers such as justices. The manxlamus issued in the acUcm 
IS no longp a writ of mandamus, but a judgment or order having 
effect enmvalent to the writ formerly used. 

Manaatory Injunction, — The High Court has a jurisdiction derived 
from the court of chancery to gomt injunctions at the suit of the 
attorney-general or of pivate persons. Ordinarily these injunctions 
are in tl^ form of prohmition or restraint and not of oommand. But 
occasionally mandatary injunctions are granted in tlie form of a 
direct oommand by the court 

iypecific Performance, — The jurisdiction of the High Court, derived 
from the court of chancery, to decree specific performance of con- 
tracts has some resemblance to mandamus in tfie domains of public 
or quasi-public law. 

Ireland. — The law of Ireland as to mandamuB is derived from that 
of England, and differs therefrom only in minor details. 

British Possessions. — In a British possession the power to issue 
the prerogative writ is usually vested in the Supreme Court by its 
chairter or by local legislation. 

United States. — The writ has passed into the law of the United 
States. “There is in the federal judiciary an employment of thr 
writ substantially as the old prerogative writ in the king's bench 
practice, also as a mode of exercising appellate jurisrUction, also as a 
proceeding ancillary to a judgment previously rendered, in exercise 
of original jurisdiction, as when a circuit court having rendered 
a judgment against a county issues a mandamus requiring its officers 
to levy a tax to provide for the payment of the judgment." And in 
the various states mandamus is used under varying regulations, 
mandate being in some cases substituted as the name of tine 
proceeding. 

MANDAH, a tril)e of North American Indians of Siouan 
stock. When first met they were living on the Missouri at the 
mouth of the Heart river. At the beginning of the 19th ren^ 
tury they were driven up the Missouri by the Sioux. In 1845 
they joined . the Gros Ventres and later the Arikaras, and 
setUed in their present position at Fort Berthe Id reservation, 
Dakota, I’he Mandans have always been agricultural; they are 
noted for their ceremonies, and from the tattooing on face and 
breast were described in the sign language as ** the tattooed 
people.” 

MANDARIN, the common name for all public officials in 
China, the Chinese name for whom is hvan or kwun. The word 
comes through Uxe Portuguese from Malay manlri, a counsellor 
or minister of state. The ultimate oripn of this word is the 
Sanskrit root man^, meaning to “think,” seen in “man,” 
“ mind,” frc. The term “ mandarin ” is not, in its western 
usage, applied indiscriminately to all civil and military officials, 
but only to those who are entitled to wear a “ button,” which is 
a spherical knob, about an inch in diameter, affixed to the top 
of the official cap or hat. These officials, civil and military 
alike, are divided mto nine grades or classes, each mde being 
distinguished by a button of a particular colour. The grade to 
which an official belongs is not necessarily related to the office 
he holds. The button which distinguishes the first grade is 
a transparent red .stone; the second grade, a red coral button; 
the third, a sapphire; the fourth, a blue op^^ue stone; the fifth, 
a crystal button; the sixth, an opaque white shell button; the 
seventh, a plain gold button; the eighth, a worked gold button; 
and the ninth, a worked silver button. The mandarins also 
wear certain insignia embroidered on their official robes, and 
have girdle clasps of different material. The first grade have, 
for civilians an embroidered Manchurian crane on the breast 
and back, for the military an embroidered unicorn with a girdle 
clasp of jade set in rubies. The second grade, for civilians an 
embroidered golden pheasant, for the military a lion with a girdle 
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of gold tei in rubies. The third grade, for civilians a pea- ‘ 
cock, for the militaiy a leopard with a clasp of worked gdd. 
The fourth grside, for civilians a wild goose, for the military a 
tiger, and a clasp of worked gold with a silver button. The 
^th grade, for civilians a silver pheasant, for the militaij a 
bear and a clasp of pkin goM vdth a sily^ button. The sbrth 
grade, for civilians an egret, for the military a tiger-cat with 
a mother-of*pearl clasp. The seventh grade, for civilians a 
mandarin duck, for the militaiy a mottled bear with a silver 
dasp. The eighth grade, fordviHins a quail, for the military 
a seal with a dear horn clasp. The ninth gr£^e, for civiHens a 
long-tailed jay, for the military a rhinoceros with a buffalo^orn 
dasp. 

The ** mandarin language ” is the Giinese, which is spoken 
in official and legal circles; it is also spoken over a considerable 
portkm of the country, particularly the northeni and central 
parts, though not perhaps with the same purity. Mandarin 
duck {mas Mlerictdata) and Mandarin orange {eitruS nabilis) 
possibly denve their names, by anak^, from the sense ctf 
superiority implied in the title ** mandarin.*’ 

See SociBty in China, by Sir R. K. Dotrglaa; VEfnpiredumrHeu, by 
E, and O, Reclua 

M AUDASOR, or Makhsaur, a town of Central India, in the 
native state of Gwalior, <m the Rajputana railway, 31 m. S. nf = 
Neemuch. Pop. (1901), 20,936. It gave its name to the treaty 
with Holkar,whk'h concluded the Malnatta-Pindari War in 1S18. 
It is a centre of the Malwa opium trade. 

Mandasor and its neighlxyurhood are full of archaeological 
interest. An inscription discovered near the town indicated 
the erection of a temple of the sun in 437, and at Sondani are 
two great monolith pillars recording a virtory of Yasodharma, 
king of Malwa, in 528. The fort dates from the 14th and 15th 
•centuries. Hindu and Jain remains are numerous, though the 
town is now entirely Mahommedan. 

MANDATE (Mandaium), a contract in Roman law constituted 
by one person (the mandaiafius) promising to do something 
gratuitously at the request of another (the mcw 4 al(?r), wito under- 
takes to indemnify him against loss. The jurist distin^ished 
the different (Uises of mandatum according as the object of 
the contract was the benefit of the mandator or a third person 
singly, or the mandator and a third person, the mandator 
and the mandatarius, or the mandatiirius aiKl u third person 
together. When the benefit was that of the mandatarius 
alone, the obligations of the contract were held not to ^ise, 
although tliB form of the contract might exist, the commission 
being held to be merely advice tendered to the mandatarius, and 
acted on by him at lus own risk. Mandatum was classified as 
one of the contracts established by consent of the parties alone; 
hut, as there was really no obligation of any kind until the man- 
dalarius had acted on the mandate, it has with more propriety 
been referred to the contracts created by the supply of some 
tact {re). The obligations of the mandatarius under the con- 
U?act were, briefly, to do what he had promised according to his 
iastnictions, observing ordinary diligence in taking we of py 
property entrusted to liim, and handing over to his prindpaJ 
the results of his action, including the right to sue in his name. 
On the other hand, the principal was bound to recoup him his 
expenses and indemnify him against loss through obligations he 
might have incurred. 

The eascntiiis and the terminology of the contract are presorvod 
in most modern systems of law. But in English law mandate, 
under that name, can hardly be said to exist as a separate form of 
contract. To some extent die law of mandatum corresponds partly 
to the law of prlncipifl and agent, partly to that of principal and 
siunity. Mnndajlie * is retained to signify the contract more gener- 
ally knUMm as gratuitous bailfnent It is restricted to porsonal 
property, and it implies the delivery of something to the bailee, 
both of which canditions aro unknown in the mandatum of the civil 
law (see BAiLittWT)* 

MANDAUS, a town of the province of Ceb6, island of Ceb6, 
Philippine Islands, on the E. coast and E. coast road, about 
4 m. N.E. of the town of eeb6, the capital. Pop. (1903), 11,078 ; 
in the same year the town of Consolacidn (pop. 55^1)^®*’ merged 
with Mandaue. Its climate is very hot, but healthy. The 
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jix'incipal industries are the raising of indian com and sugst^jane 
and the manufacture of salt from sea'-waOer. Cebu-Visayaii is 
the language. 

MAI&SLIO ACID (Phenylglyooffic Add), or 

CflH6-CH{OH)*COOH, an isomer of the crtesotinic M tte 
oxymethylbenzoic acids. Since the molecule eonOaihs an 
asymmenic carbon atom, the acid exists in three ane 

being an inactive “ racemic ” mixture, and the other tWo being 
optically active forms. The inactive variety k known as 
pafamanddic add. it may be {nepared by theaethmof hydro- 
chloric aoid on the addition coitrpoiind nf benaaUeb3fde and 
hydrocyanic acid 

CjHgCHO + HC:N+ -»C^6*CHOH*OOOH+im4a, 

(F. L. Wmckler, 18, 310), by boiling pheny IcUomcrtic 

acid with alkalis (A. Spiegel, Ber,, i 88 i, 14, -^ 39 )? ^ heating 
bcnzoylformaldehyde with alkalis (H. v. Pechttiann, tSSf, 
20, 2905), and by the action Of dilute alkalies on w-dibrom- 
acetophenone (C. Engler, Ber,, 1887, ao, 2202):^ 

QHftCOCHBrg + 3 KHO - 2 KBr + H2O + CeH5-CH0H-C08K. 

It crystallizes from water in large rhombic crystals, which mfelt 
at 1 1 8® C. Oxidizing agents convert it into benzaldfehyde. 
When heated with hydriodic acid and phosphotus it folins 
phenylacetic acid; whilst concentrated hydrobromic acid and 
hydiochloric acid at moderate temperatures convert^ it into 
phenylbrom- and phenylchlor-acetic acids. The inactive mk- 
turc may be resolved into its activO components by fractional 
crystallization of the cinchonine salt, when the salt of the dextro 
modification separates first; or the ammonium salt may be 
fermented by PeniciUium glaucum, when the latvo form is 
destroyed and the dexlro form remains untouched ; on the other 
hand, Saccharotnyces eUipsmdeus destroys the dexiro form, but 
does not touch the kevo form. A mixture of the two forms in 
equivalent quantities produces the inactive variety, which is 
also obtained when either form is heated for some hours to 
160® C. 

MANDER,CARfiL VAN (154^1606), Dutch painter, poet and 
biographer, was born of a noble family at Meulebeke. He studied 
under Lucas dc Heere at Ghent, and in 1568-'! 569 under Pieter 
Vlerick at Kortryck. The next five years he devoted to the 
writing of religious plays for which he also painted the scenery. 
Then followed three years in Rome (1574-^577)1 where he is said 
to have been the first to discover the catacombs. On his return 
journey he passed through Vienna, where, together with the 
sculptor Hans Mont, he made the triumphal a,rch for the entry 
of the emperor Rudolph. After many vicissitudes caused by 
war, loss of fortune and plague, he settled at Haarlem where, 
in conjunction with Gollzius and Cornelisz, he founded a success- 
ful academy of painting. His fame is, however, principally 
based upon a voluminous biographical work on the paintings 
of various epochs— a book that has become for the northern 
countries what Vaiari’s Lives of the Painters bec^e for Italy. 
It was completed in 1603 and published in 1604, in which year 
Van Mander removed to Amsterdam, where he died in 1606. 

ItANDEVILLlS, BERNARD DE (1670-1733), English philo- 
sopher and satirist, was bom at Dordrecht, where his father 
practised as a physician. On leaving the Erasmus school at 
Rotterdam he gave proof of his ability by an Oratio scholasiica 
de medicina (1685), and at Leiden University in 1689 he main- 
tained a thesis De bruiorum operationibus, in which he advocated 
the Cartesian theory of automatism among animals. In 1691 he 
took his medical degree, pronouncing an “ inaugural disputation,” 
De chylosi viiiaia. Afterwards he came to England “ to kam 
the language,” and succeeded so remarkably diat many refused 
to believe he was a foreigner. As a physician he seems to have 
done little, and lived poorly on a pension given him by tomt 
Dutch merchants and money which he earx^d from distilkTs 
for advocating the use of spirits. His conversational abifitks 
won him the friendship of Lord Macclesfield ^chief justice 
1718) who introduced him to Addison^ described by Mandeville 
as ” a parson in a tye*wig/* Ee died m January (19th or aist) 
1733/4 at Hackney. 
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The work by which he is known is the Fable of the Bees^ pub- 
lished first in 1705 under the title of The Grumbling Hive, or 
Knaves Turn'd Honest (two hundred doggerel couplets). In 1 7 14 
it was republished anonymously with Remarks and An Enquiry 
ifOo the Origin of Moral Virtue, In 1 723 a later edition appeared, 
including An Essay on Charity and Charity Schools, and A Search 
inio the Nature of Society. The book was primarily written as a 
politi^ satire on the state of England in 1705, when the Tories 
were accusing Marlborough and the ministry of advocating the 
French War for personal reasons. The edition of 1723 was 
presented as a nuisance by the Grand Jury of Middlesex, was 
denounced in the London Journal by *‘Theophilus Philo- 
Britannus,” and attacked by many writers, notably by Archibald 
Campbell (1691-1756) in his Aretelogia (published as his own by 
Alexander Innes in 1728; afterwards by Campbell, under his 
own name, in 1733, as Erujuiry into the Original of Moral I irtuey 
The Fable was reprinted in 1729, a ninth edition appeared in 
1755, and it has often been reprinted in more recent times. 
Berkeley attacked it in the second dialogue of the Alciphron 
(1732) and John Brown criticized him in his Essay upon 
Shaftesbury's Characteristics (1751). 

Mandeville’s philosophy gave great offence at the time, and 
has always been stigmatized as false, cynical and degrading. 
His main thesis is that the actions of men cannot be divided into 
lower and higher. The higher life of man is merely a fiction 
introduced by philosophers and rulers to simplify government 
and the relations of society. In fact, virtue (which he defined its 
“ every performance by wliicli man, contrary to the impulse of 
nature, should endeavour the benefit of others, or the conquest 
of his own passions, out of a rational ambition of being good ”) 
is actually detrimental to the state in its commercial and intel- 
lectual progress, for it is the vires (f.e. the self-regarding actions 
of men) which alone, by means of inventions and the circulation 
of capital in connexion with luxurious living, stimulate society 
into action and progress. In the Fable he shows a society 
possessed of all the virtues “ blest with content and honc.sty,” 
falling into apathy and utterly paralyzed. The absence of self- 
love (cf . Hobbes) is the death of progress. The so-called higher 
virtues are mere hypocrisy, and arise from the selfish desire to be 
superior tef the brutes. “ The moral virtues are the political 
offspring which flattery begot upon pride.'’ Similarly he arrives 
at the great paradox that private vices are public benefits.” 
But his best work and that in wliich he approximates most nearly 
to modem views is his account of the origin of society. His 
a priori theories should be compared with Maine’s historical 
inquiries {Ancient Law, c. v.). He endeavours to show that all 
social laws are the crystallized results of selfish aggrandizement 
and protective alliances among the weak. Denying any form of 
moral sense or conscience, he regards all the social virtues as 
evolved from the instinct for self-preservation, the give-and-take 
arrangements between the partners in a defensive and offensive 
alliance, and the feelings of pride and vanit}^ artificially fed by 
politicians, as an antidote to dissension and chaos. Mandcville’s 
&onical paradoxes are interesting mainly as a criticism of the 
** amiable ” idealism of Shaftesbury, and in comparison with the 
serious egoistic systems of Hobbes and Helvetius. It is mere 
prejudice to deny that Mandcville had considerable philosophic 
insight; at the same time he was mainly negative or critical, and, 
as he himself said, he was wTiting for “ the entertainment of 
people of knowledge and education.” He may be said to have 
cleared the ground for the coming utilitarianism. 

Works.— Ty/>Ae>n ; a Burlesque Poem (1704); Aesop Dressed, or a 
Collection of Fables writ in Familiar Verse (1704); The Planter* s 
Charity (1704); The Virgin Unmasked (1709, 1724, 1731, 1742), a work 
in which the coarser side of his nature is prominent; Treatise of the 
Hypochondriack and Hysterich Passions (1711, 1715, I 73 «^) admired 
by Johnson (Mandevillc here protests against merely speculative 
therapeutics, and advances fanciful theories of his own about animal 
spirits in connexion with “ stomachit! lermont " : he shows a know- 
le^e of Locke's methods, and an admiration for Sydenham); 
Free Thoughts on Religion (1720); A Conference about Whoring 
(1725); An Enquiry into the Causes of the Frequent Executions at 
Tyburn (1725); The Origin of Honour and the Usefulness of Christi- 
anity in War (1732)* Other works attributed, wrongly, to him arc 


A Modest Defence of Public Stews (1724).* The World Unmasked 
(1736) and Zoologiq medicinaXis hibemica (i 744 )* 

See Hill's Boswell, iii. 291-203; L. Stephen's English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century; A. Bain's Moral Science (503-508); Windeh 
band's History of Ethics (Eng. trans. Tufts) ; J. M. Robertson, Pioneer 
Humanists (1907); P. Sakmann, Bernard de Mandeville und die 
Bienenfabel-Controverse (Freiburg i/Br., 1897), and compare article? 
Ethics; Shaftbshury; Hobbes, (J. M. M.), 

MAIIDEVILLE, GEOFFREY DE (d. 1144), earl of Essex, 
succeeded his father, William, as constable of the Tower of 
London in or shortly before 1130. Though a great Essex land- 
owner, he played no conspicuous part in history till 1140, when 
Stephen created him earl of Essex in reward for his services 
against the empre.s.s Matilda. After the defeat and capture of 
Stephen at Lincoln (1141) the earl deserted to Matilda, but ^fore 
the end of the year, learning that Stephen’s release was imminent, 
returned to his original allegiance. In 1142 he was again in- 
triguing with the empress ; but before he could openly join her 
cause he was detected and deprived of his ciistles by the king. 
In 1143-1144 Geoffrey maintained himself as a rebel and a bandit 
in the fen-country, using the Isle of Ely and Ramsey Abbey as 
his headquarters. He was besieged by Stephen in the fens, 
and met his death in September 11^ in consequence of a wound 
received in a skirmish. His career is interesting for two reasons. 
The charters which he extorted from Stephen and Matilda 
illustrate the peculiar form taken by the ambitions of English 
feudatories. The most important concessions are ^ants of 
offices and jurisdictions which had the effect of making Man- 
deville a viceroy with full powers in JCsscx, Middlesex and 
London, and Hertfordshire. His career as an outlaw exemplifies 
the worst excesses of the anarchy which prevailed in some parts 
of England during the civil wars of 1140-1147, and it is probable 
that the deeds of Mandeville inspired the rhetorical description, 

I in the Peterborough Chronicle of this period, when “ men said 
I openly that Christ and his saints were asleep.” 

Sec T. H. Round, Geoffrey de Mandeville, a Study of the Anarchy 
(London, 1892). (H- W. C. D.) 

MANDEVILLE, JEHAN DE (“ Sir John Mandeville ”), the 
name claimed by the ('ompiler of a singular book of travels, 
written in French, and published between 1357 and 1371. By 
aid of translations into many other languages it acquired 
extraordinary popularity, while a few interpolated words in a 
particular edition of an English version gained for Mandcville 
in modem times the spurious credit of being “ the father of 
English prose.” 

In his preface the compiler calls himself a knight, and states 
that he was bora and bred in England, of the town of St Albans; 
had crossed the sea on Michaelmas Day 1322; had travelled by 
way of Turkey (Asia Minor), Armenia the little (Cilicia) and the 
great, Tartary, Persia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt upper and lower, 
Libya, great part of Ethiopia, Chaldaea, Amazonia, India the 
less, the greater and the middle, and many countries about 
India; had often been to Jerusalem, and had written in Romance 
as more generally understood than Latin. In the body of the 
work we hear that he had been at Paris and Constantinople; 
had served the sultan of Egypt a long time in his wars against 
the bedawin, had been vainly offered by him a princely marriage 
and a great estate on condition of renouncing Christianity, and 
had left Egypt under sultan Melech Madabron, i.e. Muzaffar 
or Mudhaffar * (who reigned in 1346-1347); had been at Mount 
Sinai, and had visited the Holy I^-nd with letters under the great 
seal of the sultan, which gave him extraordinary facilities; had 
been in Russia, Livonia, Cracow, Lithuania, “ en roialme dare- 
sten ” (? de Daresten or Sillstria), and many other parts near 
Tartary, but not in Tartary itself; had drunk of the well of 
youth at Polombe (Quilon on the Malabar coast), and still seemed 
to feel the better ; had taken astronomical observations on the 
way to Lamory (Sumatra), as well as in Brabant, (Germany, 
Bohemia and still farther north; had been at an isle called 
Pathen in the Indian Ocean; had ^en at Cansay (Hangchow-fu) 
in China, and liad served the emperor of China fifteen months 

1 The on in Madabron apparently represents the Arabic nunation, 
though its use in such a case is very odd. 
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against the king of Manzi; had been among rocks of adamant in 
the Indian Ocean; had been through a haunted valley, which he 
places near “ Milstorak {i.e. Malasgird in Armenia); had been 
driven home against his will in 1357 by arthritic gout; and had 
written his book as a consolation for his “ wretched rest.*' 
The paragraph which states that he had had his book con- 
firmed at Rome by the pope is an interpolation of the English 
version. 

Part at least of the personal history of Mandeville is mere 
invention. Nor is any contemporary corroboration of the exist- 
ence of such a Jehan de Mandeville known. Some French MSS., 
not contemporary, give a Latin letter of presentation from him 
to Edward III., but so vague that it might have been.penned by 
any writer on any subject. It is in fact beyond reasonable doubt 
that the travels were in large part compiled by a Li6ge physicitm, 
known as Johains k le Barbe or Jehan la Barbe, otherwise 
Jehan de Bourgogne. 

The evidence of this is in a modernized extract quoted by the 
Li6ge herald, Louis Abry^ (1643-1720), from the lost fourth book 
of the Myreur des Hystors of Johans des Preis, styled d’Oultre- 
mouse. In this “ Jean de Bourgogne, dit k la Barbe,” is said to 
have revealed himself on his deathbed to d’Oultremouse, whom 
he made his executor, and to have described himself in his will 
as “ messire Jean de Mandeville, chevalier, comte de Montfort 
en Anglcterre et seigneur de I’isle de Campdi et du chateau 
Perouse.” It is added that, having had the misfortune to kill 
an unnamed count in his own country, he engaged himself to 
travel through the three parts of the world, arrived at Liege in 
1343, was a great naturalist, profound philosopher and astrologer, 
and had a remarkable knowledge of pliysic. And the identifica- 
tion is confirmed by the fact that in tiic now destroyed churdi 
of the Guillelmins was a tombstone of Mandeville, v/ith a Latin 
inscription stating that he was otherwise named “ ad Barbam,” 
was a professor of medicine, and died at Liege on the 17th 
of November 1372 : this inscription is quoted as far back as 
1462. 

Even before his death the Li^ge physician seems to have con- 
fessed to a share in the composition of the work. In the common 
Latin abridged version of it, at the end of c. vii., the author 
says that when stopping in the sultan's court at Cairo he met a 
venerable and expert physician of “ our ” parts, that they rarely 
came into conversation because their duties were of a different 
kind, but that long afterwards at Liege he composed this treatise 
at the exhortation and wdth the help (hortaiu et adiutorio) of the 
same venerable man, as he will narrate at the end of it. And 
in the last chapter he says that in 1355, in returning home, he 
came to Li6ge, and being laid up with old age and arthritic 
gout in the street called Bassesauenyr, i.e, Basse Savenir, con- 
sulted the physicians. That one came in who w£us more venerable 
than the others by reason of his age and white hairs, was evidently 
expert in his art, and was commonly called Mugistcr lohannes ad 
Barbam. That a chance remark of the latter caused the re- 
newal of their old Cairo acquaintance, and that Ad Barbam, after 
showing his medical skill on Mandeville, urgently begged him 
to write his travels; “ and so at length, by his advice mid help, 
monitu et adiutorio^ was composed this treatise, of which I had 
certainly proposed to write nothing until at least I had reached 
my own parts in England.” He goes on to speak of himself as 
being now lodged in Li6ge, “ which is only two days distant from 
the sea of England ” ; and it is stated in the colophon (and in the 
MSS.) that the book was first published in French by Mandeville, 
its author, in 1355, at Lidge, and soon after in the same city 
translated into “ the said ” Latin form. Moreover, a MS. of the 
French text extant at Lidge about i860 2 contained a similar 

1 Quoted again from him by the contemporary Li6gc herald, 
Lefort, and from Lefort in 1866 by Dr S. Bormans. Dr J. Vogels 
communicated it in 1884 to Mr E. W. B. Nicholson, who wrote on it 
in the Academy of April 12, 1884, 

8 See Dr G. F. Warner’s edition (Roxburghe Qub), p. 38. In the 
Bull. deVlnsHtut archiologi^e LUhois, iv. p. 171, M. Ferd. 

llenaux quotes the passage from " MSS, de la Biblioth^que publique 
de L 16 ge, k I’Universitd, no. 360, fol. 118,” but the MS. is not in the 
1875 printed catalogue of tine University Library, which has no Old 


statement, and added that the author lodged at a hostel called 
“ al hoste Henkin Levo ” ; this MS. gave the physician’s name as 
“ Johains de Bourgogne dit ale barbe,” which doubtless conveys 
its local form. 

There is no contemporary English mention of any English 
knight named Jehan de Mandeville, nor are the arms said 
to have been on the Lidge tomb like any known Mandeville 
arms. But Dr G. F. Warner has ingeniously suggested that 
de Bourgogne may be a certain Johan de Bourgoyne, who 
was pardoned by parliament on the 20th of August 1321 
for having taken part in the attack on the Despensers, but 
whose pardon was revoked in May 1322, the year in which 
“ Mandeville ” professes to have left England. And it should 
now be added that among the persons similarly pardoned 
on the recommendation of the same nobleman was a Joh*n 
Mangevilayn, whose name appears closely related to that of 
“ de Mandeville ” which is merely a later form of de 
Magneville.” 

Mangeuilain occurs in Yorkshire as early as 16 Hen. I. (Pipe 
Roll Soc., XV. 40), but is very rare, and (failing evidence of my 
place named Mangeville) seems to be merely a variant spelling 
of Magnevillain. The meaning may be simply “ of Magneville,” 
de Magneville; but the family of a 14th century bishop of Nevers 
were called both “ Mandevilain ” and “ de Mandevilain ” — 
where Mandevilain seems a derivative place-name, meaning the 
Magneville or Mandeville district. In any case it is clear that 
the niime “ de Mandeville ” might be suggested to de Bourgogne 
by that of his fellow-culprit Mangevilayn, and it is even possible 
that the two fled to England together, were in E^pt together, 
met again at Liege, and shared in the compilation of the 
Travels. 

Whether after the appearance of the Travels either de Bour- 
gogne or “ Mangevilayn ” visited England is very doubtful. St 
Albans Abbey had a sapphire ring, and Canterbury a crystal orb, 
said to have been given by Mandeville ; but these might have 
been sent from Liege, and it will appear later that the Li6ge 
physician possessed and wrote about precious stones. St Albans 
also had a legend that a ruined marble tomb of Mandeville 
(represented cross-legged and in armour, with sword and shield) 
once stood in the abbey; this may be true of “Mangevilayn” 
or it may be a mere myth. 

]t is a little curious that the name preceding Mangevilayn in 
the list of persons pardoned is “ Johan le Barber.” Did this 
suggest to dc Bourgogne the alias “ a le Barbe,” or was that only 
a Liege nickname ? Note also that the ^ms on Mandeville’s 
tomb were borne by the Tyrrells of Hertfordshire (the county in 
which St Albans lies); for of course the crescent on the lion’s 
breast is only the “ difference ” indicating a second son. 

Leaving this question, there remains the equally complex one 
whether the book contains any facts and knowledge acquired 
by actual travels and residence in tlie East. Possibly it may, 
but only as a small portion of the section which treats of the 
Holy Land and the ways of getting thither, of E^pt, and in 
general of the Levant. The prologue, indeed, points almost 
exclusively to the Holy Land as the subject of the work. The 
mention of more distant regions comes in only towards the end 
of this prologue, and (in a manner) as an afterthought. 

By far the greater part of these more distant travels, extending 
in fact from Trebizond to Hormuz, India, the Malay Archipelago, 
and China, and back again to western Asia, has l^en appropriated 
from the narrative of Friar Odoric (written in 1330). These 
passages, as served up by Mandeville, are almost always, indeed, 
swollen with interpolated particulars, usually of an extravagant 
kind, whilst in no few cases the writer has failed to understand the 
passages which he adopts from Odoric and professes to give as his 
own experiences. Thus (p. 209),^ where Odoric has given a most 

French MS. of Mandeville at present. It was probably lent out and 
not returned. 

® The de Mandevilles, earls of Essex, were originally styled dc 
Magneville, and Leland, in his Comm, de Script. Britt. (CDv), 
our Mandeville himself “ Joannes Magnovillanus, alias Mande^^e.” 

« Page indications like this refer to passages in the 1866 reissue 
of Halliwell’s edition, as ^ing probably the most ready of aocess. 
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curiou* and veracious account of the Chinese custom of employ- 
ing tame cormorants to catch fish, the cormorants are converted 
by Mandevillc into “ little beasts called loyres {layre, B), which 
are taught to go into the water ” (the word loyre being apparently 
used here for otter,” iw/ra, for which the Provencal is luria or 
loiria). 

At a very early date the coincidence of Mandcvillc’s stories 
with those of Odoric was recognized, insomuch that a MS. of 
Odoric which is or was in the chapter library at Mainz begins 
with the words : hmpit Itinerarius fidelis fratris Odorici socit 
Militis Mendavil per Indiam ; licet hie [read iUe^ prius et alter 
fosterius pere^rinaiionem suam descfipsii. At a later day Sir T. 
Herbert calls Odoric “ travelling companion of our Sir John 
and Purchas, with most perverse injustice, whilst calling Mande- 
ville, next to Polo, “ if next ... the greatest Asian traveller 
that ever the world had,” insinuates that Odoric’s story was 
itolen from Mandeville’s, Mandeville himself is crafty enough, 
at least in one passage, to anticipate criticism by suggesting 
the probability of his having travelled with Odoric (see p. aSz 
and below). 

Much, again, of Mandeville’s matter, particularly in Asiatic 
geography and history, is taken bodily from the Histmae 
Orieniis of Hetoum, an Armenian of princely family, who became 
a monk of the Praemonstrant order, and in 1307 dictated this 
work on the East, in the French tongue at Poitiers, out of his 
own extraordinary acquaintance with Asia and its history in his 
own time. 

It is curious that no passage in Mandeville can be plausibly 
traced to Marco Polo, with one exception. This is (p. 163) where 
he states that at Hormuz the people during the great heat lie in 
water — a circumstance mentioned by Polo, though not by 
Odoric. We should suppose it most likely that this fact had been 
interpolated in the copy of Odoric used by Mandeville; for if 
he had borrowed it direct from Polo he would have borrowed 
more. 

A good deal about the manners and customs of the Tatars is 
demonstrably derived from the famous work of the Franciscan 
loannes de Plano Carpini, who went as the pope’s ambassador 
to the Tatgrs in 1245--1247; but Dr Warner considers that the 
immediate source for Mandeville was the Speetdum historiale of 
Vincent de Beauvais. Though the passages in question are all 
to be found in Plano Carpini more or less exactly, the expression 
is condensed and the order changed. For examples compare 
Mandeville, p. 250, on the tasks done by I'atar women, with 
Plano Carpini, p. 643;* Mandeville, p. 250, on I'atar habits of 
eating, with Plano Carpini pp., 639-640; Mandevillc, p. 231, on 
the titles borne on the seals of the Great Khan, with Plano 
Carpini, p. 7x5, &c. 

TTie account of Prester John is taken from the famous Epistle 
of that imaginary potentate, which was so widely diffused in the 
13th century, and created that renown which made it incumbent 
on every traveller in Asia to find some new tale to tell of him* 
Many fabulous stories, again, of monsters, such as Cyclopes, 
sciapodes, hippopodes, monoscelides, anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads did grow beneath their slwulders, of the phoenix and 
the weeping crocodile, such as Pliny has collected, are introduced 
here and there, derived no doubt from him, Solinus, the besti- 
aries, or the Speculum naturale of Vincent de Beauvais. And 
interspersed, especially in the chapters about the ]*evant, are the 
Tories and legends that were retailed to every pilgrim, such 
as the legend of Seth and the grains of paradise from which 
grew the wood of the cross, that of the shooting of old CAin by 
Lamech, that of the castle of the sparrow-hawk (which appears 
in the tale of Melusina), those of the origin of the balsam plants 
at Matariya, of the dragon of Cos, of the river Sabbation, &c. 

But all these pa8sac:es have also been verified as substantially 
oceunring iu Barrois’s French MS. Nouv. Acq. Fran^. 4315 in the 
Biblioth^ue Nationale, Paris, mjpfitioncd below (of a.d. 1371), 
cited B, and in that numbered xaxtx. of the Grenville coUection 
(Briti^ Museum), which dates pffobably from the early part of the 
15th century, cited G. 

i Viz. in D'Avezac'fl ed. in tom. iv. of Ree, de voyages etda m^moires^ 
pub. by the Soc. de Giog., 1B39. 


Even in that part of the book wliich might be supposed to 
represent some genuine experience there are the plainest trace.*; 
that another work has been made use of, more or less— we might 
almost say as a framework to fill up. This is the itinerary of the 
German knight Wilhelm von Boldensele, written in 1336 at the 
desire of Cardinal Talleyrand de Perigord.'^ A cursory com- 
parison of this with Mandeville leaves no doubt that the latter 
has followed its thread, though digressing on every side, and too 
often eliminating the singular good sense of the German traveller. 
We may indicate as examples Boldonsele’s account of Cyprus 
(Mandevillc, p. a8 and p. 10), of Tyre and the coast of Palestine 
(Mandeville, 29, 30, 33, 34), of the journey from Gaza to Egypt 
(34), passages about Babylon of Egypt (40), about Mecca (4s), 
the general account of Egypt (45), the pyramids (52), some of the 
wonders of Cairo, such as the slave-market, the chicken-hatching 
stoves, and the apples of paradise, f^aniains (49), the Red SeA 
(57), the convent on Sinai (58, 60), the account of the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre (74-76), &c. There is, indeed, only a small 
residuum of the book to Which genuine character, as containing 
the experiences of the author, can possibly be attributed. Vet^ 
as has been intimated, the borrowed stories are frequently 
claimed as such experienres. In addition to those dready 
mentioned, he alleges that he had witnessed the curious exhibi- 
tion of the garden of transmigrated souls (described by Odoric) 
at Cansay, i.e, Hangchow-fu (21 1). He and his fellows with 
their valets had remained fifteen months in service with the 
emperor of Cathay in hi.s wars against the king of Manzi — ^Manzi, 
or Southern China, having ceased to be a .separate kingdom some 
seventy years before the time referred to. But the most notable 
of these false statements occurs in his adoption from Odoric of the 
story of the Valley Perilous (282). This is, in its original form, 
apparently founded on real experiences of Odoric viewed through 
a haze of excitement and superstition. Mandeville, whilst 
swelling the wonders ol the tale w'ith a variety of extravagani 
touches, appears to safeguard himself from the reader’s possible 
discovery that it was stolen by the interpolation : “ And some 
of our fellows accorded to enter, and some not. So there were 
with UR two worthy men, Friars Minor, that were of Lombardy, 
who said that if any man would enter they would go in with us. 
And when they Imd said so, upon the gracious trust of God and 
of them, wc caused Mass to be sung, and mode every man to be 
shriven iuid houselled; and then we entered, fourteen persons; 
but at our going out we were but nine,” &c. 

In referring to this passage it is only fair to recognize that the 
description (though the suggestion of the greatest part exists in 
Odoric) displays a good deal of imaginative power; and there is 
much in the account of Christian’s passage through the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, in Bunyan’s famous allegory, which 
indicates a possibility that John Bunyan may have read and 
remembered this episode either in Mandeville or in Hakluyt’s 
Odoric. 

Nor does it follow that the whole work is borrowed or fictitious. 
Even the great Moorish traveller Ibn Batuta, accurate and vera- 
cious in the main, seems— in one part at least of his narrative — to 
invent experiences ; and in such works as those of Jan Van Hees 
and Arnold von Harff we have examples of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land whose narratives begin apparently in sober truth, and 
gradually pass into flourishes of fiction and extravagance. So 
in Mandeville also we find particulars not yet traced to other 
writers, and which may therefore be provisionally assigned 
either to the writer’s own experience or to knowledge acquired by 
colbquial intercourse in the East. 

It is difficult to decide on the character of his statements as to 
recent Egyptian history. In his account of that country (pp. 37, 
38), though the series of the Comanian (i.e, of the Bahri Mame- 
luke) sultaas is borrowed from Hetoum down to the accession of 
Melecknasser, i.e, Malik al-Na^ir (N&#irud-din Mahommed), who 
came first to the throne in 1293, Mandeville appears to speak 
from his own knowledge when he adds that this “ MeUchnasser 
reigned long and governed wisely.” In fact, thou^ twice 

• It IB found in the Thesaurus of Canirius (1604), v. pt ii. p. 95, 
and in the ed. of the same by Basnage ( 17 ^ 5 )» 337 * 
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displaced in the early part of his life, Malik Nftsir reigned till 1341, 
a duration unparalleled in Mahommedan Egypt; whilst we are 
told that during the last thirty years of his rei^ Egypt rose to a 
high pitch of wealth and prosperity. Mandeville, however, then 
goes on to say that his eldest son, Meltchemader^ was chosen to 
succeed; but this prince was caused privily to be slain by his 
brother, who took the kingdom under the name of Melechmada- 
hron» ** And he was Soldah when I departed from those coun- 
tries.^' Now Malik Nasir Mahommed was followed in succession 
by no less than eight of his sons in thirteen years, the first three 
of whom reigned in aggregate only a few months. The names 
mentioned by Mandeville appear to represent those of the 
fourth and sixth of the eiglit, viz. Salih Tmad ud-din Isma'fl 
and Mrzaffar (Saif ud-din §ajjl); aiid thef>e the statements of 
Mandeville do not fio. 

On several occasions Arabic words are given, but are not 
always recognizable, owing perhaps to the carelessness of copyists 
in such matters. Thus, we find (p. 50) the names (not satis- 
factorily identified) of the wood, fruit and sap of the balsam 
plant; (p, 99) of bitumen, “ alkatran ** (al-Kdlran); (p. 168) of 
the three different kinds of pepper (long pepper, black pepper and 
white pepper) as sorhotin, fulfid and bano or bauo {fulfid is the 
common Arabic word for pepper; the others have not been satis- 
factorily explained). But these, and the particulars of his narra- 
tive for which no literary sources have yet been found, are too few 
to constitute a proof of persona! experience. 

Mandeville, again, in some passages shows a correct idea of the 
form of the earth, and of position in latitude ascertained by 
observation of the pole star; he knows that there are antipodes, 
and that if ships were sent on voyages of discovery they might 
sail round the world. And he tells a curious story, which he 
had heard in his youth, how a worthy man did travel ever east- 
ward until he came to his own country again (p. 183). But he 
repeatedly asserts the old belief that Jerusalem was in the centre 
of the world (79, 183), and maintains in proof of this that at the 
equinox a spear planted erect in Jerusalem casts no shadow at 
noon, which, if true, would ecjually consist with the sphericity of 
the earth, provided that the city were on the equator. 

The sources of the book, which include various authors besides 
those whom we have specified, have been laboriously investigated 
by Dr Albert Bovenschen ‘ and Dr G. F. Warner,^ and to them 
the reader must be referred for more detailed information on the 
subject. 

The oldest known MS. of the original — once Barrois's, afterwards 
the earl of Ashburnham's, now Isouv. Acq, Fran9. 4515 in the 
Bibliolb6quc Nationale, Paris— is dated 1371, but is nevertheless 
very inaccurate in proper names. An early printed Latin transla- 
tion made from the French has been already quoted, but font others, 
unprinted, have been discovered by Dr J. vogeU.* They exist in 
eight MSS., of which seven are in Great Britain, wliile the eighth 
was copied by a monk of Abingdon; probably, therefore, all these 
unprinted translations Avere executed in this country. From one 
of them, according to Dr Vogels,* an English version was made 
which has never been printed and is now ^te.nt only in free abbre- 
viations, contained in two 1 5th'»century MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford— MS. e Musco 116, and MS. Rawlinson D. 99 ; the former, 
which is the better, is in Midland dialect, and mav possibly have 
belonged to the Augustinian priory oi St Osyth in Essex, while the 
latter is in Southern dialect. 

The first English translation direct from the French was made 
(at least as early as the beginning of the 15th century) from a MS. 
of which many pages were lost.* Writing of the name Califfes 


^ Die Quellen iitr die Reisebeschreibung des Johann vojt Mandeville^ 
Inauptfcd'Dissertatien . . . Leipzig (Berlin, 1888). This was revised 
and enlarged as “ Unters’ichungcn ub'T Johann von M indeville 
und die Q 1 Ih'n s^infer E^isebos< hfeibun*^,** in the Zeitschrift der 
Gesellsvkafi fUr Erdhmde xu Berlin^ Bd. 23, Heft 3 v. 4 (No. 135, 136). 

B In his editkm (Roxburghe Club). 

* Die ungadruckten IMeinisehen Versionsn Mandevilles (Crefeld, 

^ ^^handschrifiliche Vntrrsmhungen iiber die en^ische Version 
Mandevitles (Crefeld, 1B91), p. 46. . ^ ^ 

* Dr Vogds controverts these positions, arguing that the first 
En#3h version from the French was the complete Cotton text, 
andthat the defective Enidi?di copies were made from a defective 
English Ills. His supposed evidences of the priority of the Cotton 
text equally consist with its being a later revision, and for Roys lls 


(Khalif) , the author says {Ronburgke Clnbed,^ p. 18 ) that it \AieMiadm 
oome foi (.t). II y soleit auoir v. soudans — ^ as much as to say king. 
There used to be 5 sultans.” In the defoctivo French MS. a page 
ended with II y so \ then came a gap, and the next page went on with 
part of the description of Mount Sinai, Et esl ceUe vallee nmtt froidc 
(ibid. p. 32). Consequently the corresponding Enplith version has 
** That ys to say amonge hem Roys its and this vric ys fttl colde ” ! 
All English printed texts before 1725 , and Ashton's 1887 edition, 
follow these defective copies, and in only two known MSS. has the 
lacuna been detected and filled up. 

One of them (s the British Museum MS. Egerton 1982 (Northern 
dialect, about 1410-1420?), in which, according to Dr Vogels, the 
corresponding poriioii has been borrowed from that English vorsion 
which had already been made from the Latin. < The other is in the 
British Museum MS. Cotton Titus C. xvi. (Midland dialect, about 
1410-T420 ?), representing a text completed, and revised throughout, 
from the Ibonch, though not by a competent liand. The Egerton 
text, edited by Dr G. F. Warner, has been printed by the Roxhurghe 
Qub, while the Cotton text, first printed in 1725 and 17*7, is in 
modem reprints the current English version. 

That none of the forms of the English version can he from the 
same hand which wrote the original is made patent by their glaring 
errors of translation, but the Cotton text asserts in the prdM that 
it was made by Mandeville himself, and this assertion was till lately 
taken on trust by almost all modern historians of English literature. 
Tlie words of the original ** je eusse cest livret mis cn latin . . . mais 
. . . je I'ay mis en rOmant ” were mistranslated as if je ensise ” 
meant '* I had ” instead of ’* I should have,” and then (whether of 
fraudulent intent or by the error of a copyist thinking to supply 
an accidental omission) the words were added ” and translated 
it a:)en out of Frensche mto Euglysschc.” M&tzner {AUengUsche 
Sprachproben, I., h., 154-155) seems to have been the first to show 
that the current English text cannot possibly have been made by 
Mandeville himself. Of the original French there is no satUfactory 
edition, but Dr Vogels has undextaken a critical text, and Dr Warner 
has added to his Egerton English text the French of a British 
Museum MS. with variant.^ from three others. 

It remains to mention certain other works bearing the name of 
Mandeville or de i^urgogno. 

MS. Add. C. 280 in the Bodleian appends to the ” Travels ” a 
short French life of St Alban of Germany^ the author of which calls 
himself Johh Mandivillje], knight, formerly of the town of St Alban, 
and says he writes to correct an impression prevalent among his 
countrymen that there was no other saint 01 the name : this life 
is followed by part of a French herbal. 

To Mandeville (by whom de Bourgogne is clearly meant) d'Oultre- 
mouse * ascribes a Latin " lappidaire selon I'oppinion des Indois,” 
from which he quotes twelve passages, stating that the author (whom 
he calls knight, lord of Montfort, of Castelperouse, and of the isle of 
Campdi) had l>een " baillez en Alexandrie ” seven years, and had 
been presented by a Saracen friend with some fine jewels which Imd 
passed into d'Oultrcmouse's own possession : of this Lajidaire, 
a French version, which seems to have been completed after 1479, 
has been several times printed.^ A MS. of Mandeville's travds 
ofiered for sale in [802 ^ is said to have been divided into five books ; 
(i) the travels, (2) de lU lorme de la terre>et comment et par quelle 
manUve elle fui faite, (3) de la Jvrme del ciel^ (4) des herbes selon les 
yndois et les phxlosophes par de l(i, and (5) ly lapidaire — while the 
cataloguer supposed Mandeville to have b^n the author of a con- 
cluding piece entitled La Venianche de nosfre Stgneur Ihesm-Crist 
fayte par Vespasian pi del emperear de Romms cl comment lo^pk 
ilaramalkye fu deliures de la prison. From the treatise on herbs a 
passage is quoted asserting it to have been composed in 1357 in 
honour of the author’s natural lord, Edward, king of England. This 
date i.s corroborated by the title of king of Scotland given to Edward, 
who had received from Baliol the surrender of the crown and kingly 
dignity on the 20th of January 1356, but on the 3rd of October 1357 
released King David and made peace with Scotland : unfortunates 
we are not told wheiher the treatise contains the author^B name, and, 
if so, wkal name. Tanner {Bibliotheca) alleges that Mandeville 
wrote several books on medicine, ana among the Ashmol^n 
MSS. in the Bodleian arc a medical receipt by John de Magna Villa 
(No. 1479), an alchemical receipt by him (No. 1407), and another 
alchemical receipt by Johannes de Villa Magna (No. 1441-). 


in the defective English MSS. he has only ofiered a laboured and 
improbable explanation. 

« Stanislas Bormans, Introduction to d'Oultremouse’s Chronicle, 
pp. Ixxxix., xc ; see also Warner's edition of the Travels, p. xxxv. 
Tlie ascription is on ff . 5 and 6 of Le Tresorier de pkilosophit naiuretk 
des pierres prtcieuses^ an unprinted work by d'C^ltremouse in MS. 
Bonds franpais 12326 of the Biblioth^ue Nationale, I’aris. The 
passage about Alexandria is on f. 81. 

'f See L. Pannier, Les Lapidaires franpais, pp. 189-204: not knowing 
d'Oultremouse’s evidence, he has discredited the attribution to Man- 
deville and doubted the existence of a Latin original. 

* Description , , . d'uns collection . . . dPamdms mmiuterite . . . 
rhmis par les coins di M. /. Tackanetj pt. L (Paris, iBfit), p« 159 
(referred to by Pannier, pp. i93-«94)* 
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Finally, de Bourgogne wrote under his own name a treatise on the 
plague, 1 extant in Latin, French and English texts, and in Latin 
and English abridgments. Herein he describes himself as Johannes 
de Burgundia, otherwise called cum Barha, citizen of Li6ge and 
professor of tlie art of medicine; says that he had practised forty 
years and liad been in Li6ge in the plague of 13O5 ; and adds that he 
had previously written a treatise on the cause of the plague, according 
to the indications of astrology (beginning Deus deorum) , and another 
on distinguishing pestilential diseases (beginning Cum nimium 
propter inetans tempus eptdimiale). “Burgundia" is sometimes 
corrupted into “ Burdegalia," and in English translations of the 
abridgment almost always appears as “ Burdews " (Bordeaux) or 
the like. MS. Kawlinson D. 251 (15th century) in the Bodleian also 
contains a large number of English mecfical receipts, headed 
“ Pfactica phisicalia Magisfri Johawwis de Burguwdia.’ 

See further Dr G. F. Warner s article in the Dictionary of National 
Biography for a comprehensive account, and for bibliographical 
references; Ulyssc Chevalier’s Rdpertoire des sources hisioriaues du 
moyen age for references generally; and the Zeitschr. f. celt. Philologte 
II., i. 120, for an edition and translation, by Dr Wliitlcy Stokes, of 
Fingin O'Mahony's Irish version of the Travels. 

(E. W. B, N. ; H.Y.) 

MANDHATA, a village with temples in India, in Nimar district 
of the Central Provinces, on the south bank of the Narbada. 
Pop. (1901), 832. It is a famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, as 
containing one of the twelve great lingas of Siva; and as late as 
the beginning of the 19th century it was the scene of the self- 
immolation of devotees who threw themselves from the cliffs into 
the river. 

MANDl, a native state of India, within the Punjab. It ranks 
as the most important of the hill states to which British influence 
extended in 1846 after the first Sikh War. The territory lies 
among the lower ranges of the Himalaya, between Kangra and 
Kulu. The country is mountainous, being intersected by two 
great parallel ranges, reaching to an average height of 5000 to 
7000 ft. above sea-level. The valleys between the hill ranges are 
fertile, and produce all the ordinary grains, besides more valuable 
crops of rice, maize, sugar-cane, poppy and tobacco. Iron is 
found in places, and also gold in small quantities. Area, 1200 
sq. m. ; pop. (i 901), 174,045 ; estimated revenue, £28,000 ; tribute, 
£6666. The chief, whose title is raja, is a Rajput of old family. 
Considerable sums have been expended on roads and bridges. 
An important product of the state is salt, which is mined in two 
places. 

The town of Mandi is on the Beas, which is here a mountain 
torrent, cro.sscd by a fine iron bridge; 2991 ft. above sea-level; 
88 m. from Simla. Pop. (1901), 8144. it was founded in 1527, 
and contains a palace of the 17th century and other buildings of 
interest. It is a mart for transfrontier trade with Tibet and 
Yarkand. 

See Mandi State Gazetteer (Lahore, 1908). 

MANDINGO, the name currently given to a very important 
division of negro peoples in West Africa. It is seemingly a cor- 
ruption of a term applied to an important section of this group, the 
Mande-nka or Mandc-nga. The present writer has usually heard 
this word pronounced by the Mandingo themselves “ Mandina,” 
or even “ Madina.” It seems to be derived from the racial name 
MandCj coupled with the suffix nha or nke, meaning “ people,” 
the people of Mande. Then again this word Mande seems to 
take the varying forms of Male, Meli, Mane, Modi, and, accord- 
ing to such authorities as Binger, Delafosse and Dcsplagnes, it 
is' connected with a word Malt, which means “ hippopotamus ” 
or else ** manati ” — probably the latter. According to Des- 
plagnes, the word is further divisible into tna, which would have 
meant ” fish,” and nde, a syllable to which he ascribes the mean- 
ing of “ father.” In no Mandingo dialect known to the present 
writer (or in any other known African language) does the vocable 
ma apply to ” fish,” and in only one very doubtful far eastern 
Mandingo dialect is the root nde or any other similar sound 
applied to “ father.” This etymology must be abandoned, 
probably in favour of Mani, Mali, Madi, Mande, meaning 
“ hippopotamus,” and in some case^he other big water mammal, 

the manati.- ’ ^ , 

' Respecting this, see David Murray, The Black Book of Paisley, 
&r. (188^. and John de Burdeus, &c. (1891). 

« Indeed it is pos.sible that the European name for this Sirenian 
—manati— derived fiom the West Indies, is the corruption of a West 


The West African tribes speaking Mandingo languages vary 
very much in outward appearance. Some of them may be West 
African negroes of the forest type with little or no intermixture 
with the Caucasian; others, such as the typical Mandingos or the 
Susus, obviously contain a non-negro element in their physique. 
This last type resembles very strongly the Swahilis of the Zanzi- 
bar littoral or other crosses between the Arab and the negro; 
and though nearly always black-.skinned, often has a well-shaped 
nose and a fairly full beard. The tribes dwelling in the West 
African forest, but speaking languages of Mandingo type, do not 
perhaps exhibit the very prognathous, short-limbed, ” ugly ’ de- 
velopment of West African negro, but are of rather a refined type, 
and some of them arc lighter in skin colour than the more Arab- 
looking Mandingos of the north. But in these forest Mandingos 
the beard is scanty. Occasionally the Mandingo physical type 
appears in eastern Liberia and on the Ivory Coast amongst 
people speaking Kru langut^es. In other cases it is associated 
with the Senufo speech-family. 

Delafosse divides the Mandingo group linguistically into three 
main sections : (i) the Mande-iamu, (2) the Mande-fu, and (3) the 
Mande4d, according as they use for the numeral 10 the root 
iamu, id or /w. Of the first group are the important tribes of the 
Soni-nk6 (called Sarakulle by the Fula, and Sarakol6 by the 
French); the Swaninki people of Azer, and the oases of Tishitt, 
Wadan and Walata in the south-west Sahara; and the Bozo, 
who are the fishermen along th< banks of the Upper Niger and 
the Bani from jenne to Timbuktu. The Soni-nkc are also known 
as Marka, and they include (according to Binger) the Samogho 
and even the Kurtei along the banks of the Niger east of 
Timbuktu as far as Say. 

The group of Mande-ta would include the Bamana (incorrectly 
called Bambara) of the Upper Senegal and of Segu on the Upper 
Niger, the I'oronke, the Mandenga, the Numu of the district west 
of the Black Volta, the Vai of south-western Liberia, and the 
Dyula or Gyula of the region at the back oi the Ivory (nast. 

The group of the Mande-fu includes a great many dilTcrent 
languages and dialects, chiefly in the forest region of Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, and also the dialects ot the celebrated Susu or Soso 
tribe, and the Mandingo tribes of Futa Jallon, of the Grand 
Searcies River and of the interior of the Ivory Coast, and of the 
regions between the eastern affluents of the Upper Niger and the 
Black Volta. To this group Delafosse joins the Boko dialect 
spoken by people dwelling to the west of the Lower Niger at 
Bussa— between Bussa and Borgu. 1 f this hypothesis be correct 
it gives a curious eastern extension to the range of the Mandingo 
family at the present day ; or it may be a vestige left by the Man- 
dingo invasion which, according to legend, came in prehistoric 
times from the Hausa countries across the Niger to Senegambia. 
It is remarkable that this Boko dialect as recorded by the 
missionary Koclle most resembles certain dialects in central 
Liberia and in the Ivory Coast hinterland. 

The Mandingos, coming from the East and riding on horses 
(according to tradition), seem to have invaded western Nigeria 
about A.p. 1000 (if not earlier), and to have gradually displaced 
and absorbed the Songhai or Fula (in other words, Negroid, 
” White ”) rulers of the countries in the basin of the Upper Niger 
or along its navigable course as far as the Bussa Rapids and the 
forest region. On the ruins of these Songhai, Berber, or Pula 
kingdoms rose the empire of Mali (Melle). Considerable sections 
of the Mandkigo invaders had adopted Mahommedanism, and 
extended a great Mahommedan empire of western Nigeria far 
northwards into the Sahara Desert. In the ibth century the 
Songhai regained supreme power. See infra, The Melle Empire, 

Although the Mandingos, and especially t-hc Susu section, may 
have come as conquerors, they devoted themselves through the 
succeeding centuries more and more to commerce. They became 
to the extreme west of Africa what the Hausa are in the west- 
central regions. Some of the Mandingo invasions, especially in 


African word manti, appUed very naturally to the animal by the West 
African slaves, who at once recognized it as simUar to the creature 
Eound on the West African coast in their own rivers, and also on the 
Upper Niger. 
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the forest region, left little more than the imposition of their 
language; but where there was any element of Caucasian blood 
(for the original Mandingo invaders were evidently dashed with 
the Caucasian by intermingling with some of the negroid races 
of north-central Africa), they imposed a degree of civilization 
which excluded cannibalism (still rampant in much of the forest 
region of West Africa), introduced working in leather and in 
metals, and was everywhere signalized by a passionate love of 
music, a characteristic of all true Mandingo tribes at the present 
day. It is noteworthy that many of the instruments affected 
by the Mandingos are found again in the more civilized regions 
of Bantu Africa, as well as in the central Sudan. Many of these 
types of musical instruments can also be traced originally to 
ancient Egypt. The Mandingos also seem to have brought with 
them in their westward march the Egyptian type of ox, with the 
long, erect horns. It would almost seem as if this breed had been 
preceded by the zebu or humped ox ; though these two types are 
evidently of common origin so far as derivation from one wild 
species is concerned. The Mandingos maintain the system of 
totems or clans, and each section or tribe identifies itself with a 
symbol, which is usually an animal or a plant. The Mandenga 
are supposed to have either the manati or the hippopotamus 
as tanna (totem). (Binger states that the manati was the 
totem of the Mandc group, to which perhaps belonged originally 
the Susu and the Dyula.) The Bamana are the people of the 
crocodile; the Samanke are the people of the elephant; the 
Samokho of the snake. Other totems or symbols of .special 
families or castes are the dog, the calabash or gourd, the lion, 
the green monkey, the leopard, the monitor lizard, a certain 
spice called bandugu, certain rats, the python, the puff-adder, &c. 

Authorities. — The bibliography dealing with the Mandingo 
peoples Ls very exten.«}ive, but only the following works need be cited : 
Captain L. G. Binger, Du Niger au Golfe de GutnSe, &c. (1892); 
Maurice Delafo.sse, Vocabulaires comparatifs de plus de 60 langucs 
(t diaUctes parlh d la C6tc d’Ivoire, &c. (1904); Lieut. I^splagnes, 
Le Plateau central nigdricn (1907); Lady Lugard, A Tropical Depen- 
dency (1905) ; Sir Harry Johnston, Liberia (190O). Most oi these works 
Contain extensive bibliographies. (H. H. J.) 

The Melle Empire . — The tradition which ascribes the arrival 
of the Mandingo in the western Sudan to the loth or i ith century 
is referred to in the previous section. It is not known by whom 
the Melle (Mali) state was founded. Neither is there certainty 
as to the site of the capital, also called Melle. Idrisi in the 12th 
century describes the Wangara (a Hausa name for the Mandingo) 
as a powerful people, and El Bakri writes in similar terms. But 
the first king whose name is preserved was Baramindana, 
believed to have reigned from 1213 to 1235. His territory lay 
south of that of jenne, partly within the bend of the Niger and 
partly west of that river. The people were already Moslem, and 
the capital was a rendezvous for merchants from all parts of the 
western Sudan and the Barbary States. Mari Jatah (or Diara), 
Baramindana’s successor, about the middle of the 13th century 
conquered the Susu, then masters of Ghanata (Ghana). Early 
in the 14th century Mansa, i.e. Sultan, Kunkur Musa, extended 
the empire, known as the Mellistine, to its greatest limits, making 
himself master of Timbuktu, Gao and all the Songhoi dominions. 
His authority extended northward over the Sahara to the Tuat 
oases. Mansa Suleiman was on the throne when in 1352-1353 
Melle was visited by Ibn Batuta. By this monarch the empire 
was divided into three great provinces, ruled by viceroys. For 
a century afterwards Melle appears to have been the dominant 
Sudan state west of the Lower Niger, but it had to meet the 
hostility of the growing power of the pagan Mossi, of the Tuareg 
in the north and of the Songhoi, who under Sunni Ali (c. 1325) 
had already regained a measure of independence. Cadamosto 
nevertheless describes Melle in 1454 as being still the most 
powerful of the negro-land kingdoms and the most important 
for its traffic in gold and slaves. The Songhoi sovereign Askia 
is said to have completed the conquest of Melle at the beginning 
of the i6th century. It nevertheless retained some sort of 
national existence — ^though with the advent of the Moors in the 
Niger countries (end of the i6th century) native civilization 
suffered a blow from which it never recovered. Civil war is 


said to have finally wrought the ruin of Melle about the middle 
of the T7th century.^ The Portuguese, from their first appear- 
ance on the Senegal and Gambia, entered into friendly relations 
with the rulers of Melle. Barros relates (Da Asia, Decade I.) 
that John II. of Portugal sent embassies to the court of Melle by 
way of the Gambig (end of the 15th century). At that time the 
authority of Melle was said to extend westward to the coast. 
The king, pressed by the Mossi, the Songhoi and the Fula, 
solicited the help of his “ friends and allies the Portuguese 
— with what result does not appear; but in 1534 Barros himself 
despatched an ambassador to the king of Melle concerning the 
trade of the Gambia. By way of that river the Portuguese 
themselves penetrated as far as Bambuk, a country conquered 
by the Mandingo in the 12th century. By Barros the name of 
the Melle ruler is given as Mandi Mamsa, which may be the 
native form for “ Sultan of the Mandi ” (Mandingo). 

See further Timbuktu and the authorities there cited; cf. also 
L. Marc, Le Pays Mossi (Paris, 1909). Lists of Mandingo sovereigns 
are given in Stokvis, Manuel d'kistoire, vol. i. (Leiden, 1888). 

(F. R. C.) 

MANDLA, a town and district of British India, in the Jubbul- 
pore division of the Central Provinces. The town is on the river 
Nerbudda, 1787 ft. above the sea. It has a mEtnufacture of 
bell-metal vessels. Pop. (1901), 5054. The district of Mandla, 
among the Satpura hills, has an area of 5054 sq. m. It consists 
of a wild highland region, broken up by the valleys of numerous 
rivers and streams. The Nerbudda flows through the centre of 
the district, receiving several tributaries which take their rise 
in the Maikal hills, a range densely clothed with sdl forest, and 
forming part of the great watershed between eastern and 
western India. The loftiest mountain is Chauradadar, about 
3400 ft. high. Tigers abound, and the proportion of deaths 
caused by wild animals is greater than in any other district of the 
Central Provinces. The magnificent sdl forests which formerly 
clothed the highlands have suffered greatly from the nomadic 
system of cultivation practised by the hill tribes, who burned the 
wood and sowed their crops in the ashes; but measures have been 
taken to prevent further damage. The population in 1901 was 
318,400, showing a decrease of 6*5 % in the decade, due to 
famine. The aboriginal or hill tribes are more llumerous in 
Mandla than in any other district of the Central Provinces, 
particularly the Gonds. The principal crops are rice, wheat, 
other food grains, pulse and oil-seeds. There is a little manu- 
facture of country cloth. A branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
railway touches the south-western border of the district. 
Mandla suffered most severely from the famine of 1896-1897, 
partly owing to its inaccessibility, and partly from the shy 
habits of the aboriginal tribes. The registered death-rate in 
1907 was as high as 96 per thousand. 

VlXHT>OLl^E(Fr. mandoline; Mandoline; It. mandoltna), 
the treble member of the lute family, and therefore a stringed 
instrument of great antiquity. The mandoline is classified 
amongst the stringed instruments having a vaulted back, which 
is more accentuated than even that of the lute. The mandoline 
is strung with steel and brass wire strings. There are two 
varieties of mandolines, both Italian : (i) the Neapolitan, 2 ft. 
long, which is the best known, and has four courses of pairs of 
unisons tuned like the violin in fifths; (2) the Milanese, which is 
slightly larger and has five or six courses of pairs of unisons. 
The neck is covered by a finger-board, on which are distributed 
the twelve or more frets which form nuts at the correct points 
under the strings on which the fingers must press to obtain the 
chromatic semitones of the scale. The strings are twanged by 
means of a plectrum or pick, held between the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand. In order to strike a string the pick is 
given a gliding motion over the string combined with a down or an 
up movement, respectively indicated by signs over the notes. In 
order to sustain notes on the mandoline the effect known as 
tremolo is employed ; it is produced by means of a double move- 
ment of the pick up and down over a pair of strings. 

1 On the ruins of the old Melle dominions arose five smaller 
kingdoms, representing different sections of the Mandingo peoples. 
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The nutndolhw is a derivativo oi the mandola or mandore, \rliich 
waa Bmallor than tha lute but larMr tiian cither of the mandoline^ 
described above. It bad from four to ei^ht courses of strings, 
the chanterelle or melody string being single and the others 
in pairs of unisons. The manaore is mentioned in Robert de 
Caleason (12th cent), and elsewhere; it may be identibed with the 
paodura. 

The NeapoUt^ mandoline was scored for by Mozart as an accom- 
paniment to tile celebrated serenade in Don Juan, Beethoven 
wrote for it a Sonatina per tl mandolino, de<Ucatod to his friend 
Krumpholz. Gr6try and Paisiebo also introduced it into their 
a|)eras as an accompaniment to serenades. 

The earliest method lor the mandoline was published by Fouchette 
in Paris in 1770. The earliest mention of the instrument in England, 
in t707, is quoted in Ashton's Social Life in the Rei^n of Queen : 
Anns : Signior Conti will play .... on ' the mandoline, an j 
instrument not known yet." (K. S.) 

MANDRAKE {Mandragora ffficinarunt), a plant of the potato J 
family, order Solanareae, a native of the Mediterranean region. 
It has a short stem bearing a tuft of ovate leaves, with a thick | 
fleshy and often forked root. The flowers are .solitary, with a 
purple belKshaped corolla; the fruit is a fleshy orangc-colourcd 
berry. The mandrake has been long known for its poisonous 
jiropcrties and supposed virt ues. It acts as an emetic, purgative 

and narcotic, and was much esteemed in old time.s ; bat, cxxcpt 
in Africa and the East, where it is used iis a narcotic and anti- 
apasmodic, it has fallen into well-eerned disrepute. In ancient 
times, according to Isidorus and Serapion, it was used a,s a, 
narcotic to diminish sensibility under surgical operations, and 
the same use Is mentioned by Kazwinl, i. 297, s.v, ** LuflSI.i.” 
Shakespeare more than once alludes to this plant, as in Antony 
and Cleopatra ; “ Give me to drink mandragora.” The notion 
Uiat the plant shrieked when touched is alluded to in Romeo and 
Jtdiei : “ And shrieks like mandrakes tom out of the earthy that 
living mortals, hearing them, run mad.** The mandrake, often 
growing like the lower limbs of a man, was supposed to have 
other virtues, and was much used for love philtres, while the 
fruit was supposed, and in the East is still supposed, to facili- 
tate pregnancy (Aug., C. Faust xxii. 56; cf. Gen. xxx. 14, 
where the Hebrew is undoubtedly the mandrake). Like 
the mallow, the mandrake was potent in all kinds of enchantment 
(sec Maimonides in Chwolson, Ssahier, ii. 459). Dioscorides 
identities it with the K^Mcrjuu, tire rout named after the enchantress 
Circe. To it appears to apply the fable of the magical herb 
Baaras, which cured demoniacs, and was procured at great risk 
or by the death of a dog employed to drag it up, in Josephus 
(B. 7 * vii. 6, § 3). The German name of the plant {Alraune; 
CX, £L G. Alr&tay indicates the prophetic power supposed to be 
in little images (homunculi, Goldmannchen, Galgenmannchen) 
made of this root which were cherished as oracles. The posses- 
sion of such roots was thought to ensure prosperity. (&e Pu 
Cange, s,w, ** Mandragora *’ and Littr6.) 

Gerard in 1597 (llerball, p. 280) described male and female 
mandrakes, and Dioscorides recognizes two such plants corre- 
sponding to the spring and autumn species (Jkf, vemalis and M. 
offioinavutH respectively), diflecing in the colour of the foliage and 
shape of fruit 

MANDRILL (a name formed by the prefix man ’* to the 
word “ drill,” which was used in ancient literature to denote 
ap af>e, and is probably of West African origin), the common 
title of the most liidcous and most brilliantly coloured of all 
the African monkeys collectively denominated baboons and 
constituting the genus Papio, Together with the drill 
the mandrill, Papio rnaimon, constitutes the subgenus Maiwum, 
which is exclusively West African in distribution, and character- 
ised, among other peculiarities, by the extreme shortness of 
the tail, and the great development of the longitudinal bemy 
swellings, covered during life with naked skin, on the sidfes of 
the muzzle. As a whole, the mandrill is characterized by heavi- 
ness of body, stoutness and strength of limb, aiMi exceeding 
.shoptnees of tail, which is a. mer^tuimp, not 2 in. long, and 
usuaBy carried erect. It is, menreover, remarkable for the 
prominence of its brow-ridges, beneath which the small and 
closely approxiUiiated eyes are deepl}^ sunk,; the immense size 
of the canine teeth; and more especially for the extraordinarily 


vivid colouring of some parts of the skin. The body generally 
is covered with soft hair— light olive-brown above and silvery 
grey beneath— and the chin is furnished underneath mth asniali 
pointed yellow beard. The hair of the forehead and' temples is 
directed upwards so as to naect in a point on the crown, which 
gives the head a triangular appearance. The ears are naked, 
and bluish black. The hands and feet ore naked, and black. A 
large space around the greatty developed ca^sities on the 
buttocks, as well as the upper part of the insides of the thighs, 

I is naked and of a crimson culour, shading ofl on the sides to 
I lilac or blue, which, depending upon injection of die superficial 
blood-vessels, varies in intensity according to the condition of 
the animal — increasing under excitement, fading during sickness, 
and disappearing after death. It is, however, in the face that 
the most remarlmble disposition of vivid hues occurs, more re- 
sembling those of a brilliantly coloured flower than what might 
be expected in a mammal. The cheek-prominences are of an 
intense blue, tlie eflect of which b heightened by deeply sunk 
longitudinal furrows oi a darker tint, while the central line and 
termination of the nose are bright scarlet It b only to full>' 
adult males that this description applies. 'I'hc female Is of 
much smaller size, and more slender; and, though the general 
tone of the hairy parts of the body is the same, the prominences, 
furrows, and colouring of tlie face are much less marked. 'Fhc 
young males have black faces. 

Old males are remarkable for the ferocity of their disposition, 
as well as for other disagreeable qualities; but when young they 
can easily be tamed. Like baboons, mandrills appear to be 
indiscriminate eaters, feeding on fruit, roots, reptiles, insects, 
scorpions, &c., and inhabit open rocky ground rather than 
forests. Not much is known of the mandrill’s habits in the 
wild state, nor of the exact limits of its geographical distribu- 
tion; the specimens brought to Europe coming from the west 
coast of tropical Africa, from Guinea to the Gaboon, (See also 
PmiAATES.) (W. H. F.; R. L.-*) 

MANDD, or Mandogarh, a ruined city in the Dhar state of 
Central India, the ancient capital of the Mahommedan kingdom 
of Malwa. The city is situated at an elevation of 2079 ft. and 
extends for 8 m. along the crest of the Vindhyan mountains. 
It reached its greatest splendour in the 15th century under 
^ Hoshang Shah (1405-1434). The circuit of the battlemented 
wall is nearly 23 m., enclosing a large number of palaces, mosques 
I and other buii^ngs. The <^st mosque dates from 1405 ; the 
finest is the Jama Masjid or great mosque, a notable example 
j of Pathan architecture, founded by Hoshang Shah. The marble- 
domed tomb of this ruler is also magnificent. 

For a description and history of Mandu, see Sir James Campbell’s 
Gautteer of Bombay y voL i. part ii. (1896), and Journal of the Bombay 
Astatic Society (vol. xxi.). 

MANDDRIA, a city of Apulia, Italy, in the province of Lecce, 
from which it is 27 m. W. by road (22 m. £. oi TarantoX 270 ft. 
above sea-level, and 8 m. N. of the coast. Pup. (1901), 12,199 
(town); T3,i(g> (commune). It b close to the site of the ancient 
Manduria, considerable remains of the defences of which can 
still be seen; they consisted of a double line of wall built of 
rectangular l^cks of stone, without mortar, and with a broad 
ditch in front. Some tom^ wiith gold ornaments were found 
in 1886 (L. Viola in NoHme de%li Seamy x8^ too). It was an 
important stronghold of the Messapii against Tarentum, and 
Archidamus HI., king of Sparta, fell beneath its walls in 538 b.c., 
while leading the army of the latter (Plut, Agisy 3, calls the place 
Mandonkm : see 5.0. AxceudamusX it revolted to Honmbal, 
but was stormed by the Romans in 209 B.c. Pliny mentioiiE 
a spring here which never changed its level, and roay still be 
seen. The town was destroyed by the Saracens in the loth 
century; the inhabitants settled themselves on the site of the 
present town, at first called Casalnuovo, which resumed the old 
name in 1700. (T. As.) 

MAND¥1, a seaport of India, in the native state of Cutch, 
within the Gujarat province of Bombay, 36 m. from Bhuj, and 
182 m. by sea from Karachi. Pop. (r90x), 24,683. It is a 
weekly port of call for steamers of i^itish Indk line, vessels 
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of 70 tQW €a^t com nearer than 500 yards. The pilots and 
sailors of Umivi li^ave a high reputation. 

jmK, in Roman mythQlo|y, the disembodied and immortal 
i^irits of the dead. The word is an old adjective— wkww, manus, 
meaning good,” the oppmte of which is tmmflnis; hence the 
Manes, clearly a euphemistic term, are the “ good people.” They 
were looked upon as gods; lienee the dedication, of great an- 
tiquity and frequent occurrence, Dms ox Dts Manibus in sepuh 
chrol inscriptions, used even in Christian times. When a bpdy 
\/a$ consumed on the funeral pyre, relations and friends invoked 
the deceased as a divinity, and the law of the Twelve Tables 
prescribe that the rights ^ the divine Manes should he r^pected, 
and that each man should regard the dead members of his family 
as gods. Their home was in the bowels of the earth, from which 
they only emerged at certain times. It was an old 
custom-— especially at the foundation of cities — to dig a pit in 
the form of an inverted sky (hence called mmdus), tlie lower 
part of which was supposed to be sacred to the gods of the 
underworld, including the Manes. Such a pit existed on the 
Palatine at Rome. It was covered by a stone called lapis manalis^ 
representing the entrance to the lower world, which was removed 
tluree times in the year (Aug. 24, Oct. 5, Nov. 8). The Manes 
were then believed to issue forth, and these days were regarded 
as rdigiosi — tliat is, all important business in public and private 
life was suspended. Offerings were made to propitiate the dead : 
libations of water, wine, warm milk, honey, oil, and the blood 
of sacrificial victims — black sheep, pigs and oxen {stmeiaurilia) 
—was poured upon the graves; ointment and incense were 
offered, lamps were lighted, and the grave was adorned with 
garlands of flowers, especially roses and violets. Beans, eggs, 
lentils, salt, bread and w’inc, placed on the grave, formed the 
chief part of a meal partaken of by the mourners. There was 
also a public state festival in honour of the dead^ called Paren- 
talia, held from the T3th to the 21st of February, the last month 
of the old Roman year, the last day of the festival being called 
Feralia. During its continuan(’e all the temples were shut, 
marriages wore forbidden, and the magistrates had to appear 
without the insignia of their office. 

There was considerable analogy between the Manes and the 
received idea of .souls ” — and there was a corresponding idea 
that they could be conjured up and appear as ghosts. They 
were also supposed to have the power of sending dreams. It is 
to be noticed that, unlike the Lares, the Manes arc never spok«i 
of singfy. 

For authorities, see La.res and Penatrs. 

liANST, RDOUARD (iS.V'-idS^), French painter, regarded 
ZA the most important master of Impressionism (^^v.), was bom 
in Paris on the 23rd of January 1832. After spending some 
time under the tuition of the Abb6 Poiloup, he entered the 
Colk^e RoUin, where his passion for drawing led biro to.xw^( t 
all bis other lessons. His studies finushed in 184^, he was placed 
on board the ship Guadeloupey voyaging to Rio de Janeiro. On 
hi$ rgturn he first studied in Couture’s studio (1851^, where his 
independence often infuriated his master. For six years he 
was an intermittent visitor to the studio, constant taking 
leave to travel, and going first to Casscl, Dresden, Vienna and 
Munich, and afterwards to Florence, Rome and Venice, where 
he made some stay. Some important drawings date from tiris 
period^ and one picture^, “ A Nymph Surj^is^.” Then, after 
imitating Coutive, more or less, in “ The Absinthe-drinker ” 
(1866), and Courbet in “ The Old, Musician,” he devoted himself 
Proust ^lusively to the study of the Spanish masters in the 
Louvre. A group was already gathering round him— Whistder, 
Legroa, anditantin-l^itour haunted his studio in ^ Rue Gupoi. 
His ” Spaniard playing the Guitar,” in the Salon of i86r, excited 
much aniroadyersiau. Delaicroix alone defended Manet, but, 
thianotwitIbWdiili his “ Fifer of the Guard ” and “ Breast 
on tlie Grass ” were refused, by the jury . Then the “ Exhibition 
of the Rejected ” was opened, and round Manet a group was 
formed, including Rracquemond* legros, Jongkind, Whistler, 
Harpignies and Fantin-Latour, the writers Zola, Duranty and 


Duret, and Astruc the sculptor. In 1863, when an amateur^ 
M. Martinet, lent an exhihitiouTroom to Manet, the painter 
exhibited fourteen pictures; and then, in r8^, contributed 
again to the Salon ” The A^oli at the Tomb ” and '' A BuU^ 
fight.” Of this picture he afterwards kept nothing but the 
toreador in the foreground, and it is now known as The Dead 
Man.” In 1865 ke sent to the Salon C^ist reviled by the 
Soldiers ” and the famous ” Olympia,” which was hailed with 
mockery and laughter. It represents a nude woinan reclining 
on a couch^ behrod which is seen the head of a negresa 
carries a bunch of flowers. A black cat at her feet, erophasitos 
the whiteness of the sheet on which the woman Ues. This 
work (now in thg Louvre) presented to the Luxembourg by 
a subscription started by Claude Monet (1890). It was Inuig 
in 1897 among thp Cailkbotte collection, which included the 
“ Balcony,” and a study of a female head called “ Angelina.*' 
This production, of a highly independent individuality, secured: 
Manet’s exclusion from, Salon of 1866, so that he determisied 
to exhibit his pictures in a place apart during the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1867. In a large gallery in the Avenue de I’Alnu^ half 
of which was occupied by Courbet, he hung no fewer than fifty 
paintings. Only one important picture was absent, “The 
Execution of the Emperor Maximilian”; its exhibition wae 
prohibited by the authorities. From that time, in spite of the 
fierce hostility of some adversaries, Manet’s energy and that 
of his supporters began to gain the day. His “ Young Girl ” 
(Salon of 1868) was justly appreciated, as well as the portrait 
of Lola; but the “ Balcony ” and the “ Breakfast ” (1869), 
were as severely handled os the “ Olympia ” had been. In 
1870 he exhibited “ The Music Lesson ” and a portrait of Mile 
E. Goniales. Not long before the Franco-Prussian War, Manet, 
finding himself in the country with a friend, for the first time 
discovered the true value of open air to the effects of painting 
in his picture “ The Garden,” w'hich gave ri.se to the ** open 
air ” or plein air .school. After fighting as a gunner, he reUimed 
to his family in tlie Pyrenees, where he painted “ The Battle of 
the Kmr&argf and the AkhatnaJ^ His “ Bon Bock ” (1873) 
created a furore. But in 1875, ^ ^ 

outburst of abuse, this time of the “ Railroad,” “ Pollchinelk,” 
and “ Argenteuil,” and the jury excluded the artist, who fop 
the second time arranged on exliibition in his studio. In 1877 
his “ Hamlet ” was admitted to the Salon, but “ Nana ” was 
rejected. The followin^^ works were exhibited at the Salon of 
i 38 i : “ In the Conservatory,” In a Boat,” and the portraits 
of Rochefort and Proust; and the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
was conferred on the painter on the 3ist^of December in that 
year. Manet died in Paris on the 20th of April 1883. He left, 
besides his pictures, a number of pastels and engravings. He 
iUustxated L^s Chois by Chanipfieury, and Edgar Allan Poe’s 
The Raven, 

See Zola, Monel (Paris, 1867); E. Bazhe, Manet (Paris, 1884); 
G. Geffroy, La Vic artistique (1893). (H. Fa.) 

MANETENERIS, a tribe of ^uth American Indians of the 
upper Purus river, and between it and the Jurua, north-western 
Brazil. They manufacture cotton cloth, and have iron axes 
and fish-hooks. The men wear long p)on(^os, the women sa^ 
open at the bottom. The Maneteneris are essentially a wat^ide 
people. Their cedarwood canoes are very long and beautifully 
made. 

MANETHO (MavtOvw m an iusuription of Carthage ; 
in a papyrus), Egyptian priest and annalist, was a native of 
Sebennytus in the Delta^ The name which he bears has a 
good Egyptian appearance, and lias been found on a contem- 
porary papyrus probably referring to the man himself. The 
evidence of Plutarch and other indications connect him with 
the reigns of Ptolemy I, and II. His most important work was 
an Egyptian history in Greek, for which he translated the native 
records. It is now only known by some fragments of narrative 
in Josephus’s treatise Against Apion^ ^d by tables of dynasties 
and kings with lengths of reigns, divided into three books, in 
the works of Christian chronographers. The earliest and best 
of the latter is Julius Africonus, besides whom Eusebius and 
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some falsifying apologists offer the same materials; the chief 
text is that preserved in the Ckronof^aphia of Georgius Syncellus. 
It is difficult to judge the value of the original from these ex- 
tracts : it is clear from the different versions of the lists that 
they have been corrupted. Manetho’s work was probably based 
on native lists like that of the Turin Papyrus of Kings : even 
his cli\nsion into dynasties may have been derived from such. 
The fragments of narrative give a very confused idea of Egyptian 
history in the time of the Hyksos and the XVIIlth Dynasty. 
The royal lists, too, are crowded with errors of detail, both 
in the names and order of the kings, and in the lengths attributed 
to the reigns. The brief notes attached to some of the names 
may be derived from Manetho’s narrative, but they are chiefly 
references to kings mentioned by Herodotus or to marvels that 
were supposed to have occurred : they certainly possess little 
historical value. A puzzlirtg annotation to the name of 
Bocchoris, ** in whose time a lamb spake 990 years,” has been 
well explained by Krall’s reading of a demotic s^ory written in 
the twenty-third year of Augustus. According to this a lamb 
prophesied that after Bocchoris’s reign Egypt should be in the 
hands of the oppressor 900 years; in Atricanus’s day it was 
necessary to lengthen the period in order to keep up the spirits 
of the patriots after the stated term had expired. This is 
evidently not from the pure text of Manetho. Notwithstanding 
all their defects, the fragments of Manetho have provided the 
accepted scheme of Egyptian dynasties and have been of great 
service to scholars ever since the first months of Champollion’s 
decipherment. 

Soo C, Muller, Frapimenta hisioricorum gfaecorum, ii. 5ii-C)iO; 
A. Wiedemann, Aegvpiische Geschichte (Gotlia. 1884), pp. 121 et sqq.; 
J. Krall in Festgahen fur Biidinger (Innsbruck. 1898); Grenfell 
and Hunt. El Hibeh Papyri, i. 223; also the section on chron- 
ology in Egypi, and generally Ixjoks on Egyptian history and 
chronology. (F. Ll. G.) 

MANFRED {c. 1232-1266), king of Sicily, was a natural son 
of the emperor Frederick II. by Bianca Lancia, or Lanzia, who 
is reported on somewhat slender evidence to have been married 
to the emperor just before his death. Frederick him.self appears 
to have regarded Manfred as legitimate, and by his will named 
him as prinf:c of Tarentum and appointed him as the reprc.sen- 
tative in Italy of his half-brother, the German king, Conrad IV. 
Although only about eighteen years of age Manfred acted loyally 
and with vigour in the execution of his y-ust, and when Conrad 
appeared in southern Italy in 1252 his authority was quickly 
and generally acknowledged. When in May 1254 the German 
king died, Manfred, after refusing to surrender Sicily to Pope 
Innocent IV., accepted the regency on behalf of Conrad in, the 
infant son of Conrad. But the strength of the papal party in 
the Sicilian kingdom rendered the position of the regent so 
precarious that he decided to open negotiations with Innocent. 
By a treaty made in September 1254, Apulia passed under the 
authority of the pope, who was personally conducted by Manfred 
into his new possession. But Manfred’s suspicions being aroused 
by the demeanour of the papal retinue, he fled to the Saracens 
at Lucera Aided by Saracen allies, he defeated the papal 
troops at Foggia on the 2nd of December 1254, and soon estab- 
lished his authority over Sicily and the Sicilian possessions on 
the mainland. 

Taking advantage in 1258 of a rumour that Conradin was 
dead, Manfred was crowned king of Sicily at Palermo on the 
loth of August in that year. The falsehood of this report was 
soon manifest; but the new king, supported by the popular 
voice, declined to abdicate, and pomted out to Conradin’s envoys 
the necessity for a strong native ruler. But the pope, to whom 
the Saracen alliance w^as a serious offence, declared Manfred’s 
coronation void and pronounced sentence of excommunication. 
Undeterred by this sentence Manfred sought to obtain power 
in central and northern Italy, ^d in conjunction with the 
Ghibellines his forces defeated the^uelphs at Monte Aperto on 
the 4th of September 1260. He was then recognized as protector 
of Tuscany by the citizens of Florence, who did homage to his 
representative, and he was chosen senator of the Romans by a 


faction in the city. Terrified by these proceedings. Pope Urban 
IV. implored aid from France, and persuaded Chiles count of 
Anjou, a brother of King Louis IX., to accept the investiture 
of the kingdom of Sicily at his hands. Hearing of the approach 
of Charles, Manfred issued a manifesto to the Romans, in which 
he not only defended his rule over Italy but even claimed the 
imperial crown. The rival armies met near Benevento on the 
26th of February 1266, where, although the Germans fought 
with undaunted courage, the cowardice of the Italians quickly 
brought destruction on Manfred’s army. The king himself, 
refusing to fly, rushed into the midst of his enemies and was 
killed. Over his body, which was buried on the battlefield, a 
huge heap of stones was placed, but afterwards with the con- 
sent of the pope the remains were unearthed, cast out of the 
papal territory, and interred on the banks of the Liris. Manfred 
was twice married. His first wife was Beatrice, daughter of 
Amadeus IV. count of Savoy, by whom he had a daughter, 
Constance, who became the wife of Peter ill. king of Aragon; 
and his second wife, who died in pri.son in 1271, was Helena, 
daughter of Michael II. despot of Epirus. Contemporaries 
praise the noble and magnanimous character of Manfred, 
who was renowned for his physical beauty and intellectual 
attainments. 

Manfred forms the subject of dramas by B. S. Raupach, O. 
Marbach and F. W. Koggee. Three letters written by Manfred are 
published by J. B. Carusius in Bibliotheca historica regni SiUliae 
(Palermo, 1732). See Cesare, Storia di Manfredi (Naples, 1837); 
Miinch, Konig Manfred (Stuttgart, 1840) ; Riccio, Alcuni studii storici 
intorno a Manfredi e Conradino (Naples, 1850) ; F. W. Schirrmacher, 
Die letzten IJohenstaufen (Gottingen, 1871) ; Capesso, Historia 
diplomatica regni Sicilian (Naples, 1874!; A. Karst, Geschichte 
Manfreds vom Tode Friedrichs //. bis zu seiner Kronung (Berlin, 1897) ; 
and K. Hampe, Urban TV. und Manfred (Heidelberg, 1905). 

MANFREDONIA, a town and archiepiscopal see (with Vicsti) 
of Apulia, Italy, in the province of loggia, from which it is 
22J m. N.E. by rail, situated on the roast, facing E., 13 ft. 
above sea-level, to the south of Monte Gargano, and giving its 
name to the gulf to the ca.st of it. Pop. (1901), 11,549. It was 
founded by Manfred in 1263, and destroyed by the Turks in 
1620; but the medieval castle of the Angevins and parts of the 
town walls are well preserved. In the church of S. Domenico, 
the chapel of the Maddalena contains old paintings of the 14th 
century. Two miles to the south-west is the fine cathedral 
of S. Maria Maggiorc di Siponto, built in ii 17 in the Romanesque 
style, with a dome and crypt. S. Leonardo, nearer Foggia, 
belonging to the Teutonic order, is of the same date. This marks 
the site of the ancient Sipontum, the harbour of Arpi, which 
became a Roman colony in 194 b.c., and was not deserted in 
favour of Manfredonia until the 13th century, having become 
unhealthy owing to the stagnation of the water in the lagoons. 

See A. Beltramclli, II Gargano (Berj^amo, 1907). (T. As.) 

MAKGABEY, a name (probably of French origin) applied to 
the West African monkeys of the genus CercocehuSj the more 
typical representatives of which are characterized by their bare, 
flesh-coloured upper eye-lids, and the uniformly coloured liairs 
of the fur. (See Primates.) 

MANGALlA^a town in the department of Constantza Rumania, 
situated on the Black Sea, and at the mouth of a small stream, 
the Mangalia, 10 m. N. of the Bulgarian frontier. Pop. (1900), 
1459. The inhabitants, among whom are many Turks and 
Bulgarians, are mostly fisherfolk. Mangalia is to be identified 
with the Thracian Kallatis or Acervetis, a colony of Miletus 
which continued to be a flourishing place to the close of the 
Roman period. In the 14th century it had 30,000 inhabitants, 
and a large trade with Genoa. 

MANGALORE, a seaport of British India, administrative 
headquarters of the South Kanara district of Madras, and ter- 
minus of the west coast line of the Madras railway. Pop. (1901), 
44,108, The harbour is formed by the backwater of two small 
rivers. Vessels ride in 24 to 30 ft. of water, and load from and 
unload into lighters. The chief exports are coffee, coco-nut 
products, timber, rice and spices. Mangalore clears and exports 
all the coffee of Coorg, and trades directly with Arabia and the 
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Persian Gulf. There is a small shipbuilding industry. The 
town has a large Roman Catholic population^ with a European 
bishop, several churches, a convent and a college. It is the 
headquarters of the Basel Lutheran mission, which possesses 
one of the most active printing presses in southern India, and 
has also successfully introduced the industries of weaving and 
the manufacture of tiles. Two colleges (Government and St 
Aloysius) are situated here, Mangalore was gallantly defended 
by Colonel John Campbell of the 42nd regiment from May 6, 
1783, to January 30, 1784, with a garrison of 1850 men, of 
whom 412 were English, against Tippoo Sultan’s whole army. 

MANGAN, JAMES CLARENCE (1803-1849), Irish poet, was 
bom in Dublin on the ist of May 1803. His baptismal name 
was James, the “ Clarence ” being his own addition. HLs 
father, a grocer, who boasted of the terror with which he inspired 
his children, had ruined himself by imprudent speculation and 
extravagant hospitality. The burden of supporting the family 
fell on James, who entered a scrivener’s office at the age of 
fifteen, and drudged as a copying clerk for ten years. He w^ 
employed for some time in the library of Trinity College, and in 
1833 he found a place in the Irish Ordnance Survey. He suffered 
a disappointment in love, and continued ill health drove him to 
the use of opium. He was habitually the victim of hallucinations 
which at times threatened his reason. For Charles Maturin, the 
eccentric author of Melmoth^ he cherished a deep admiration, the 
results of which are evident in his prose stories. He belonged 
to the Comet Club, a group of youthful enthusiasts who earned 
on war in their paper, the Cornet^ against the levying of tithes 
on behalf of the Protestant clergy. Contributions to the 
Dublin Penny Journal followed; and to the Dublin University 
Magazine he sent translations from the German poets. The 
my.stical tendency of German poetry had a special appeal for 
him. He chose poems that were attuned to his own melancholy 
temperament, and did much that was excellent in this field. He 
also wrote versions of old Irish poems, though his knowledge of 
the language, at any rate at the beginning of his career, was but 
slight. Some of his best-known Irish poems, however, O' Husseys 
Ode to the Maguire, for instance, follow the originals very closely. 
Besides these were “ translations ” from Arabic, Turkish and 
Persian. How much of these languages he knew is uncertain, 
but he had read widely in Oriental subjects, and some of the 
poems are exquisite though the original authors whom he cites 
are frequently mythical. He took a mischievous pleasure in 
mystifying his readers, and in practising extraordinary metres. 
For the Nation he wrote from the begiiming (1842) of its career, 
and much of his best work appeared in it. He afterwards con- 
tributed to the United Irishman. On the 20th of June 1849 he 
died at Meath Hospital, Dublin, of cholera. It w^ alleged at 
the time that starvation was the real cause. This statement 
was untrue, but there is no doubt that his wretched poverty 
made him ill able to withstand disease. 

Mangan holds a high place among Irish poets, but his fame was 
deferred by the .inequality and mass of his work, much of which 
lay buried in inaccessible newspaper files under his many 
pseudonyms, “ Vacuus,” “ Terrae Filius,” “ Clarence,” &c. 
Of his genius, morbid though it sometimes is, as in his tragic 
autobiographical ballad of The Nameless One, there can be no 
question. He expressed with rare sincerity the tragedy of 
Irish hopes and aspirations, and he furnished abundwit proof 
of his versatility in his excellent nonsense verses, which are in 
strange contrast with the general trend of his work. 

An autobiography which appeared in the Irish Monthly (1882) does 
nor reproduce the real' facts of his career with any fidelity. For 
some time after his death there was no adequate edition of his works, 
but German Aniholoey (1845), and The Poets and Poetry of^ Munster 
(1849) had appeared during his lifetime. In 1850 Hercules Ellis 
included thir^ of his ballads in his Romances and Ballads of Ireland, 
Other selections appeared subsequently, notably one (1897), by Miss 
L. I. Guiney. The Poems of James Clarence Magan (1903)1 and the 
T^ose Writings (1904), were both edited by D. J. O’Donoghue, who 
wrote in 1897 a complete account of the Life and Writings of the poet. 

MANGANESE [symbol ^n ; atomic weight, 54*93 ( 0 ==i 6 )], a 
metallic chemical element. Its dioxide (pyrolusite) has been 


known from very early times, and was at first mistaken for a 
magnetic oxide of iron. In 1740 J. H. Pott showed that it did 
not contain iron and that it yielded a definite series of saltei 
whilst in 1774 C. Scheele proved that it was the oxide of a dis- 
tinctive metal. Manganese is found widely distributed in nature, 
being generally found to a greater or less extent associated with 
the carbonates and silicates of iron, calcium and ra^esium, 
and abo as the minerab braunite, hausmannite, psilomelane, 
manganite, manganese spar and hauerite. It has abo been 
recognized in the atmosphere of the sun (A. G)mUj Comptes 
rendus, 1878, 86, pp. 315, 530), in sea-water, and in many 
mineral waters. 

The metal was isolated by J. G. Gahn in 1774, and in 1807 
J. F. John (Gehlen^s Jour. chem. phys., 1807, 3, p. 452) obtained 
an impure metal by reducing the carbonate at a high temperature 
with charcoal, mixed with a small quantity of oil. R. Bunsen 
prepared the metal by electrolysing manganese chloride in a 
porous cell surrounded by a carbon crucible containing hydro- 
chloric acid. Various reduction methods have been employed 
for the isolation of the metal. C. Brunner {Pogg. Ann., 1857, loi, 
p. 264) reduced the fluoride by metallic sodium, and E. Glatzel 
(Ber., 1889, 22, p. 2857) the chloride by magnesium, H. Moissan 
{Ann. Chim. Phys., 1896 (7) 9, p. 286) reduced the oxide with 
carbon in the electric furnace; and H. Goldschmidt has 
prepared the metal from the oxide by means of his “ ther- 
mite ” process (see Chromium). W. H. Green and W. H. Wahl 
[German patent 70773 (1893)] prepare a 97 % manganese from 
pyrolusite by heating it with 30 % sulphuric acid, the product 
being then converted into manganous oxide by heating in a cur- 
rent of reducing gas at a dull red heat, cooled in a reducing 
atmosphere, and finally reduced by heating with granulated 
aluminium in a magnesia crucible with lime and fluorspar as 
a flux. A purer metal is obtained by reducing manganese 
amalgam by hydrogen ( 0 . Prelinger, Monais., 1894, 14, 
P- 353 )- 

Prclingcr’s manganese has a specific gravity of 7*42, and the 
variety obtained by distilling pure manganese amalgam in 
vacuo is pyrophoric (A. Guntz, Bull. Soc. [3], 7, 275), and bums 
when heated in a current of sulphur dioxide. The pure metal 
readily evolves hydrogen when acted upon by sulfuric and 
hydrochloric acids, and is readily attacked by dilute nitric 
acid. It precipitates many metals from solutions of their salte. 
It is employed commercially in the manufacture of special 
steels. (See Iron and Steel.) 

Compounds % 

Manganese forms several oxides, the most important of which 
are manganous oxide, MnO, trimanganese tetroxide Mn304, man- 
ganese sesquioxide, Ma20j„ manganese dioxide MnO^, manganese 
trioxide, MnO;„ and manganese heptoxide, Mn-^Oy. 

Manganous oxide, MnO, is obtained by heating a mixture of anhy- 
drous manganese chloride and sodium carbonate with a small quantity 
of ammonium chloride (J. v. Liebig and F. Wohler, Pogg. Ann., 
1830, 21, p. 584); or by reducing the higher oxides with hydrogen 
or carbon monoxide. 1 1 is a dark coloured powder of specific gravity 
5 -09. Manganous hydroxide, Mn(OH)o, is obtained as a white precipi- 
tate on adding a solution of a caustic alkali to a manganous salt. For 
the preparation of the crystalline variety identical with the mineral 
pyrochroite (see A. de Schulten, Comptes rendus, 1887, 105, p. 1265). 
It rapidly oxidizes on exposure to air and turns brown, going ulti- 
mately to the sesquioxide. Trimanganese tetroxide, Mn.,04, is pro- 
duced more or less pure when the other oxides are heated. It may 
be obtained crystalline by heating manganese sulphate and potas- 
sium sulphate to a bright red heat (H. Debray, Comptes rendus, 
1861, 52, p. 9R5). It is a reddish-brown powder, which when heated 
with hydrochloric acid yields chlorine. Manganese sesquiosnde, 
MnoOs, found native as the mineral braunite, may be obtained 
by Igniting the other oxides in a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen, 
containing not more than 26 % of the latter gas (W. Dittmar, Jour. 
Chem, Soc., 1864, 17, p. 294). The hydrated form, found native as 
the mineral manganite, is produced by the spontaneous oxidation 
of manganous hydroxide. In the hydrated condition it is a dark 
brown powder which readily loses water at above 100® C., it dissolves 
in hot nitric acid, giving manganous nitrate and manganese dioxide : 
2MnO(OH) + 2HNO3 =: Mn(N03).. -f MnOj, + oRfi. Manganese 
dioxide, or pyrolusite \q.v.), MnO.„ the most important oxide, may be 
prepared by heating crystallized manganous nitrate until red fumes 
are given off, decanting the clear liquid and heating to 150® to 
160® C. for 40 to 60 hours (A. Gorgen, Bull. Soc., 1890 [3], 4, p. 16), 
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or by heating manganese carbonate to 260" C. in the presence 
of air and washing the residue with very dilute cold hydrocldoric 
acid. It is a hard black solid which readily loses oxygen when 
fitPongly heated, leaving a residue of Mn^O^. When heated with 
concentrated hy^ochloric acid it yields clllorine, and with concen- 
trated sulphuric acid it yields oxygen, it is reduced to the monoxide 
when heated in a current oa hydrogen. 11 is a strong oxidizing agent. 
It dissolves in cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, forming a dark 
brown solution which probably contains manganic chloride (see 
R. J. Moyer, ZeuX. anorg. them., 1899, 22, p. lOg; G. Neumann, 
Monats.^ 1894, 15, p. 4^). It is almost impossible to prepare a pure 
hydrated manganese dioxide owing to the readiness with which it 
loses oxygeu, leaving residues of the type ;rMnO* yMnO.j. Such mix- 
tures are ob^ined by the action ol alkaline hypochlorites on manga- 
nous salts, or by suspending manganous carbonate in water and pass- 
ing clllorine through the mixture. The solid matter is filtcrca off, 
washed witli water, and warmed with 10 % nitric acid (A. Gorgeu). 
It is a dark brown powder, which reddoiis litmus. Manganese 
dioxide combines with other basic oxides to form mangamtes, and 
on this property is based the Weldon process for the recovery of 
manganese from the wastehquors of the chlorine stills (sec Chlorine). 
The mangauites are amorplious brown solids, insuluble in water, 
and decomposed by hydrocidoric acid with the evolution of chlorine. 
Manganese trioxtae, MnOg, is obtained in small quantity as an un- 
stable deliquescent red solid by dropping a solution of potassium 
permanganate in sulphuric acid on to dry sodium carbonate (13.' 
r'ranke, Jour. prak. Cham., 1887 [2], 36, p. 31). Above 30'’ C. it 
decomposes into the dioxide and oxygen. 11 dissolves in water 
forming manganic acid, Manganese heptoxide, Mn.j07, pre- 

pared by adding pure polassium jiernianganate to well cooled, 
concentrated sulphuric acid, when the oxide separates as a dark oil 
(H. Aschoff, Fogg. Ann., 1800, ttt, p. 217), is very unstable, con- 
tinually giving off oxygen. It decomposes violently on heating, 
and explodes in contact with hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. 
It dissolves in water to form a deep red solution which contains 
permanganic acid, HMn04. ^ formed by decomposing 

parium or lead permanganate with dilute sulpliuric acid. Jt Is 
only known in aqueous solution. This solution is of a deep violet 
red colour, and is somewhat fluoresceni ; it decomposes on expewure 
to light, or when heated. It is a monobasic acid, and a very power- 
ful oxidizing agent (M. M. P. Muir, Jour. Chem. Soc,, 1907, 91. 
p. M85). 

Manganous Salts.— The anhydrous chloride, MnCh, is obtained 
as a rose red crysUilline solid by passing liydvochloric’acid ga.s over 
manganese cartxmate, first in the cold and afterwards at a moder- 
ate red heat. The hydrated chloride, MuCl.^ ^il^O, U obtained in 
rose-red crystals by dissolving the metal or its" carinate in aqueous 
hydrochloric acid and concentrating the solution. It may be 
obtained i^ at least two different forms, one isomorphous with 
NaCl'2H;,0, by concentrating the solution between 15° C. and 20" C. ; 
the other, isomorphous with FeCl2'4H.p, by slow evaporation of 
the mother liquors from the formerf It forms double salts with the 
chlorides of the alkali metals. The bromide MiiBra ^iip, todide, 
MnLj, and fluoride, MnF.„ are known. 

Manganous Sulphate, MnSOj, is prepared by strongly heating a 
paste of pyrolusite and concentrated sulphuric acid utilil acid fumes 
cease to be evolved. The ferric and afummium sulphates presonl 
arc thus converted into insoluble basic salts, and the residue yields 
manganous sulphate when extracted with water. The salt crystal- 
lizes with varying quantities of water, according to the temperature 
at which crystallization is effected ; between —4'' C. and +0® C. 
with 7HeO, between 15° C. and 20® C. with 5H.,0, and between 25'' C. 
and 31® C, with 4HP. it crystallizes in large pink crystals, the 
colour of which is probably due to the presence of a small quantity 
of manganic sulphate or of a cobalt sulphate. It combines with the 
sulphates of the alkali metals to form double salts. 

Manganous Nitrate, Mn(N03)2'6H20, obtained by dissolving the 
carbonate in nitric acid and concentrating the solution, cryst^zes 
from nitric acid solutions in long colourless needles, which melt at 
25*8® C. and boil at X29‘5® C. with some decomposition. 

. Manganous Carbonate, MnCOg, found native em manganese spar, 
may be prepared as an amorphous powder by heating manganese 
chloride indth sodium carbonate in a sealed tube to 150® C., or in the 
hydrated form as a white flocculenl precipitate by adding sodium 
carbonate to a manganous salt. In tne moist condition it rapidly 
turns brown on exposure to air. 

Manganous Sulphide, MnS, found native as manganese glance, 
may be obtained by heating the monoxide or carbonate in a porce- 
lain tube in a current of carbon bisulphide vapour. K. Schneider 
{Fogg. Ann., 1874, 151, 449) obtained a crystalline variety by 
melting sulphur with anhydrous manganous sulphate and dry 
potassium carbonate, extracting the residue and drying it in a 
cumnt of hydrogen. Four sulphides are known; the red and green 
are anhydrous, a grey variety cc«taius much water, whilst the 
pink is a mixture of the giey and reo (J. C. Olsen and W. S. Rapalic, 
Jour. Afpeer. Chem. Soc., 1904, 26, p. 1615). Ammonium sulphide 
alone gives incomplete precipitation of the sulphide. In the 
presence of ammonium salts the precipitate is dirty white in colour, 
whilst in the presence of free ammonia it is a buff colour. This 


form of the sulphide is readily oxidized when exposed in the moist 
condition, and is easily decomposed by dilute mineral acids. 

Manganese Disulphide, MnSg, found native as hauerite, is formed 
as a red coloured powder by heating manganous sulphate with 
potassium polysulphide in a sealed tube at i()o®-i70'^ C. (H. v. 
Senarmont, Jour. prak. Chem., 1850, 51, p. 385). 

Manganic Salts. — The sulphate, Mm(S04)}„ prepared by ^adu- 
ally heating at 138® C. a mixture of concentrated sulphuric and 
manganese dioxide until the whole becomes of a dark green colour. 
The excess of acid is removed by spreading the mass on a porous 
plate, the residue stirred for some hours with nitric acid, again spread 
on a porous plate, and iinally dried quickly at about 130° C. It is 
a dark green deliquescent powder which decomposes on heating 
or on exposure to moist air. It is readily decomposed by dilute 
acids, with pota.ssium sulphate in the presence of sulphurrc acid 
it lorms potassium manganese alum, K.2S04‘Mn.>(&04)g*24H^. 
A. Piedui [Zeii. anorg. Chem. 1898, 17, p, 353) has also obtained 
a manganese caesium alum. Manganic Fluoride, MnFg, a solid 
obtained by the action of fluorine on manganou.s chloride, is decom- 
posed by heat into manganous fluoride and fluorine. By suspending 
the dioxide in carbon tetraclilorido and paa^g in hydrochloric 
acid gas, W. B. Holmes {Abst. J.C.S., 1907, ii., p. 873) obtained 
a black trichloride and a reddish-brown tetracliloride. 

Manganese Carbide, MmC, is prepared by heating manganous 
oxide with sugar charcoal in an electnc furnace, or by fusing 
manganese chloride and calcium carbide. Water decomposos 
it, giving methane and hydrogen (H. Moissan) ; MiigC + bH^O 
3Mn(0H).,-f-CH^-f Hjj. 

Manganaies . — fhe.se salts arc derived from manganic acid 
HoMnOj. Those ol the alkali metals are prepared by fusing manga- 
nese dioxide with sodium or potassium hydroxide in the presence of 
air or of some oxidizing agent (nitre, potassium chlorate, &c.); 
MnO.^ H- jKHO + O - K2Mn04 + HyO. In the absence of air the 
reaction proceeds slightly differently, some manganese sesquioxide 
being formed; .iMnO.,-|-2kHO=KMnO,-j-Mn.jOg+HyO. The fused 
mass has a dark olive-green colour* and dissolves in a small quantity 
of cold water to a green solution, which is, however, only .stable in 
the presence of an excess of alltali. The green solution is readily 
converted into a pink one of permanganate by a large dilution with 
water, or by passing carbon dioxide through it : 3K..Mn04 -f zCO^ — 
iKXOg + 2 lCMn 04 + MnO„. 

Permangai.ates are the salts ol permanganic acid, HMn04. The 
potassium .sail, KMn04, prepared by passing chlorine or 

carbon dioxide through an aqueous .solul ion of potas.sium manganale, 
or bv the electrolytic oxidation of the manganate at the anode 
[German patent T01710 (1S98)]. It crystallizes in dark purple-red 
prisms, isomorphous with potassium perchlorate. It acts as a 
poweriul oxidizing agent, both in acid and alkaline solution ; in the 
first case two molecules yield five atoms 0/ available oxygen and in 
the second, three atoms : 

zKMnOj + 3H.,S04 K,S04 -f 2MnS04 + 3H.O + 5O; 

2lvMn04, -h3H20 zMnO./HyO-t 2KHO + 3O. 

If completely decomposes hydrogen peroxide in sulphuric acid 
solution — 

2KMn04 -f 5H.p., -f 3H2SO4 K^04 -f 2MnS04 4 SH^O 4 sOj.. 

It decomposes when heated to 

200® - 240®C. ; 2KMn04 ctKnMuOj 4 - MnOg -f Oo*, 
and when warmed with hydrochloric acid it yields chlorine : 

2KMn04 + tOHCI =x 2KCI 4 * zMiiClg 4- 8H2O -f 5CI0. 

Sodium Permanganate, NaMnO, *31120 (O, may be prtyjared in a 
similar manner, or by precipitating the silver salt with sodium 
chloride, it crvstallize.s with great difficulty. A solution of the crude 
salt IS used as a disinfectant under the name of " Coiidy’s Fluid." 

Ammonium Permanganate, NH4-Mn04, explodes violentlv on 
rubbing, and its aqueous solution decomposes on boiling (W. Muth- 
raann, Per., 1893, 26, p. ioi8) ; NH4’Mn04 » MnOy 4 N., -1 - 2HbO. 

Barium Permanganate, BaMap^, crystallizes in almost black 
needles, and is formed by passing carbon dioxide through water 
containing suspended banum manganate. 

Detection. — ^Manganese salts can be detected tw the amethyst 
colour they impart to a borax-bead when heatea in the Bunsen 
flame, and by the green mass formed when they arc lused with a 
mixture of sodium carbonate and potassium nitrate. Manganese 
may be estimated quantitatively by precipitation as carbonate, 
this salt being then converted into the oxide, MnP4 by ignition; 
or by precipitation as hydrated dioxide by means of ammonia and 
bromine water, followed by ignition to MnPj. Tlie valuation of 
pyrolusite is generally carried out by means of a distillation with 
hydrochloric acid, the liberated chlorine passing through a solutmn 
of potai5.sium iodide, and the amount ot iodine liberated being 
ascertained by means of a standard solution of sodium thkisulphaite. 

The atomic weight of manganese has been frequently determined. 
J. Berzelius, by analysis of the chloride, obtained the value 54*86; 
k. V. Hauer (Sitzb. Akad. Wxen., 1857, 25, p. 132), by conversion 
of the sulphate into sulphide, obtained the value 54*78; J. Dewar 
and A. Scott (Chem. News, 1883, 47, p. 98), by analysis of silver 
permanganate, obtained the value 55*038; jf. M. Woeren (Stahl, u. 
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Mm, 1893, *3, p. .959)» by conversion of manganous otide into 
Uie sulphate obtained the value 54 ’883, and of the sutehate into 
fltdpTiide the value 54 876 (H = 1), and finally G. P. Baxter and 
Hines t/dur. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1906, 28, p. 1360), by analyses of 
tits ehloride and bromide, obtained 54*96 (O =>=16). 

MAKGANITE, a mineral consisting of hydrated manganese 
flttquioxide, Mn^O^-HgO, crystallizing in the orthorhombic system 
atici isomorphous with diaspore and gothite. Crystals are pris- 
matic and deeply striated parallel to their length ; they are often 
p*ouped together in bundles. The colour is dark steel-grey to 
iron-black, and the lustre brilliant and submetallic : the streak 
is dark reddish-brown. The hardness is 4, and the specific 
gravity 4*3. There is a perfect clea:vagc 
parallel to the brachypinacoid, and less 
perfect cleavage parallel to the prism faces 
m. Twinned crystals arc not infrequent. 
The mineral contains 897 % of manganese 
sesquioxidc; it dissolves in hydrochloric 
acid with evolution of chlorine. The best 
crystallized specimens are those from Ilfeld 
in the Harz, where the mineral occurs with 
calcite and barytes in veins traversing 
porphyry. Crystals have also been found at 
llmenaii in Thuringia, Neukirch near Schlett- 
stadt in Alsace (“ newkirkite Granam near Towie in Aber- 
deenshire, Upton Pync near Exeter, and Negaiinec in Michigan. 
As an ore of manganese it is much less abundant than pyrolusite 
or psilomelanc. The name manganite was given by W. Haidinger 
in 1827 : French authors adopt F. S. Beudant’s name “ acer- 
d^se,’’ (Gr. unprofitable) because the mineral is of little 

value for bleaching purposes as compared with pyrolusite. 

(E. J- S.) 

BIAHGBETTU (Monbuttu), a negroid people of Central Africa 
living to the south of the Niam-Niam in the Welle district of 
Belgian Congo. They number about a million. Their country 
is a table-land at an altitude of 2500 to 2800 ft. Despite its 
abundant animal life, luxuriant vegetation and rich crops of 
plantain and oil-palm, the Mangbettu have been some of the most 
inveterate cannibals in Africa ; but since the Congo State estab- 
lished posts in the country (c, 1895) considerable efforts have 
been made to stamp out cannibalism. Physically the Mangbettu 
differ greatly from their negro neighbours. Tliey are not so 
black and their faces are less negroid, many having quite aquiline 
noses. The beard, too, is fuller than in most negroes. They 
appear to have imposed their language and aistoms on the 
surrounding tribes, the Mundu, Abisanga, &c. Once a consider- 
abile power, they have practically disappeared as far as the 
original stock is concerned ; their language and culture, however, 
remain, maintained by their subjects, with whom they have to a 
large extent intermixed. The men wear bark cloth, the art of 
weaving being unknown, the women a simple loin cloth, often 
not that. Both sexes paint the body in elaborate designs. As 
potters, sculptors, boalbuilders and masons the Mangbettu 
have had few rivals in Africa. Their huts, with pointed roofs, 
were not only larger and better built, but were cleaner than those 
of their neighbours, and some of their more important buildings 
were of great size and exhibited some skill in architecture. 

See G. A. Schweinfurth, Heart of Africa (1874); W, Junker, 
Travels in Africa (1890); G. Casati, Ten Years in E^toria (1891). 

MANQBlr-WURZEL, or field-beet, a variety of the common 
beet, known botanically as Beta vulf^aris, var. macrorhiza. The 
name is German and means literally root of scarcity.” R. C. A. 
Prior (Popular Names of British Plants) says it was originally 
mangold, a word of doubtful meaning. The so-called root con- 
sists of the much thickened primary root together with the 

hypocotjrl,” i,e. the original stem between the root and the 
seed-leaves. A transverse section of the root shows a similar 
structure to the beet, namely a series of concentric rings of 
firmer ** woody ” tissue alternating with rings of soft thin-walled 
parenchymatous “ bast-tissue ” which often has a crimson or 
jrellowish tint. The root is a store of carbohydrate food-stuff 
in the form of sugar, which is formed in the first year of growth 
when the stem remains short and bears a rosette of large leaves. 
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If the plant be allowed to remain hfi the ground till the following 
year strong leafy angular aerial stems are developed, 3 £t« or 
more in height, which bnancjh and bear the infloresoences. The 
flowers are arranged in dense sessile clusters subtended by a 
small bract, and resemble those of the true beet. The so-called 
seeds are clusters of spurious fruits. After fertilization the 
fleshy receptacle and the base of the perianth of each flower 
enlarge and the flowers in a cluster become united; the fleshy 
parts with the ovaries, each of which contains one seed, become 
hard and woody. Hence several seeds are present in one seed ” 
of commerce, which necessitates the careful thinning of a young 
crop, as several seedlings may spring from one 

This plant is very susceptible of injury from frost, and hence 
in the short summer of Scotland it can neitlier be sown so early 
nor left in the ground so late as would be requisite for its mature 
growth. But it is peculiarly adapted for those southern parts of 
England where the climate is too hot and dry for the successful 
cultivation of the turnip. In feeding quality it rivals the 
swede; it is much relished by livestock— -pigs especially doing 
remarkably well upon it; and it keeps in good condition till 
midsummer if required. The valuable constituent of mangel 
is dry matter which averages about 12 % as against 11 % in 
swedes. Of this two-thirds may be sugar, which only develops 
fully during .storage. Indeed, it is only after it has been some 
months in llie store heap that mangel becomes a palatable and 
.safe food for cattle. It is, moreover, exempt from the attacks 
of the turnip beetle. On all these accounts, therefore, it is 
peculiarly valuable in those parts of Great Britain where the 
summer is usually hot and dry. 

Up to the act of depositing the seed, the processes of prepara- 
tion for mangel arc similar to those described for the tumip; 
winter dunging being even more appropriate for the former than 
for the latter. The common drilling machines are easily fitted 
for sowing its large rough seeds, which should be sown from the 
l-)oginning of April to the middle of May and may be dejxjsited 
either on ridges or on the flat. The after culture is like that of 
the turnip. The plants are thinned out at distances of not less 
than 15 in. apart. 'rran.splanting can be used for filling up of 
gaps with more certainty of success tlian in the case pf swedes, 
but it is much more economical to avoid such gaps by sowing a 
little swede seed along with the mangel. Several varieties of the 
plant are cultivated — those in best repute being the long red, 
the yellow globe and the tankard, intermediate in shape. This 
crop requires a heavier dressing of manure than the tumip to 
grow it in perfection, and is much benefited by having salt 
mixed with the manure at the rate of 2 or 3 cwt. per acre. Nitro- 
genous manures are of more marked value than phosphatk 
manures. The crop requires to be secured in store heaps as 
early in autumn as possible, as it is easily injured by frost. 

MANGLE. (1) A machine for pressing and smoothing clothes 
after washing (sec Laundry). The word was adopted from the 
Dutch; man^ehstok means a rolling pin, and linnen mangden, to 
press linen by rolling; similarly in 0. Ital. mangano meant, 
according to Florio, “ a presse to press buckrom,” &c. The 
origin of the word is to be found in the medieval Latin name, 
manganum, mangonus or mangana, for an engiiw of war, the 
“ mangonel,” for hurling stone.s and other missiles (see Cata- 
pult). The Latin word was adapted from the Qreek /ioyyovw, 
a trick or device, cognate with ^ machine. (2) To 

ait in pieces, to damage or disfigure; to mutilate. This word is 
of obscure origin. According to the New English Dictionary 
it represents an Anglo-French makangler, a form of makaigner 
from which the English “ maim ” is derived, cf. the old form 
“mayhem,” surviving in legal phraseology. Skeat connects 
the word with the Latin mancus, maimed, with which “ maim ” 
is not cognate. 

MANG LGN, a state in the northern Shan states of Burma. 
It is the chief state of the Wa or Vii tribes, some of whom are 
head-huntere, and Mang L6n is the only one which as yet has 
direct relations with the British government. Estimated area, 
3000 sq. m.; estimated population, 40,000. Hie state extends 
from about 21° 30' to 23° N., or for roo m. along the river 
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Salweent Its width varies greatly, from a mile or even less on 
either side of the river to perhaps 40 m. at its broadest part near 
Takut, the capital. It is divided into East and West Mang Lon, 
the boundary being the Salween. There are no Wa in West 
Mang Lon. Slians form the chief population, but there are 
Palaungs, Chinese and Yanglam, besides Lahu. The bulk of 
the population in East Mang Lon is Wa, but there are many 
Shans and Lahu. Both portions are very hilly; the only flat 
land is along tlie banks of streams in the valleys, and here the 
Shans are settled. There are pro.sperous settlen\ents and bazaars 
at Nuwng Hkam and Mong Kao in West Mang Lon. The Wa 
of Mang Lon have given up head-hunting, and many profess 
Buddhism. The capital, Takiit, is perched on a hill-top 6000 ft. 
above sea-level. The sawbwa L a Wa, and has control over 
two sub-states. Mot Hai to the north and Maw Hpa to the 
south. 

MANGNALL, RICHMAL (1769-1820), English schoolmistres.s, 
was bom, probably at Manchester, on the 7th of March 1769. 
She was a pupil and finally mistress of a school at Crofton llall, 
near Wakefield, Yorkshire, which she conducted most success-, 
fully until her death there on the ist of May 1820. She was 
the author of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions for the 
Use of Young People (1800), generally known as “ Mangnair.s 
Questions,” which was prominent in the education of English 
girls in the first half of the 19th century. 

MANGO. The mango-tree (Mangifera indica, natural order 
Anacardiaceac) is a native of tropical Asia, but is now exten- 
sively cultivated in the tropical and subtropical regions of the 
New as well us the Old World. It is indigenous in India at the 
base of the Himalayas, and in Further India and the Andaman 
Islands (see A. de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants). The 
cultivation of the fruit must have spread at an early age over the 
Indian Peninsula, and it now grows everywhere in the plains 
It grows rapidly to a height of 30 to 40 ft., and its dense, spreading 
and glossy foliage would secure its cultivation for the sake of its 
shade and beauty alone. Its fruit, a drupe, though in the wild 
variety (not to be confused with that of Spondias mangifera, 
belonging to the same order, also called wild mango in India) 
stringy ai)d sour, from its containing much gallic acid, and with 
a disagreeable flavour of turpentine, has become .sw’cet and 
luscious through culture and selection, to which we owe many 
varieties, differing not only in flavour but also in size, from that 
of a plum to that of an apple. When unripe, they arc used to 
make pickles, tarts and preserves ; ripe, they form a wholesome 
and very agreeable dessert. In times of scarcity the kernels 
also arc eaten. The timber, although soft and liable to decay, 
serves for common purposes, and, mixed with sandal-wood, is 
employed in cremation by the Hindus. It is usually propagated 
by grafts, or by layering or inarching, rather than by seed. 

See G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India (iSgi). 

MANGOSTEEN (Garcinia Mangostana), a tree belonging to 
the order Guttiferae. It is a native of the Malay Peninsula, and 
is extensively cultivated in southern Tenasserim, and in some 
places in the Madras presidency. Poor results have followed the 
attempt to introduce it to other countries ; and A. de Candolle 
refers to it as one of the most local among cultivated plants both 
in its origin, habitation and cultivation. It belongs to a family 
in which the mean area of the species is very restricted. It is an 
evergreen about 20 ft. high, and is somewhat fir-like in general 
form, but the leaves are large, oval, entire, leathery and ghstening. 
Its fruit, the much-valued mangosteen, is about the size and shape 
of an orange, and is somewhat similarly partitioned, but is of 
a reddish-brown to chestnut colour. Its thick rind yields a very 
astringent juice, rich in tannin, and containing a gamboge-like 
resin. The soft and juicy pulp is snow-white or rose-coloured, 
and of delicious flavour and perfume. It is wholesome, and may 
be administered in fever. # 

The g:enus Garcinia is a genus of trees containing about fifty 
species in the tropics of the Old World, and usually yielding a 
yellow guxn-resin (gamboge). Gi Morelia^ a native of India, 
yields the true gamboge. 


MANGROVE. The remarkable mangrove forests” which 
fringe tidal estuaries, overrun .salt marshe.s, and line muddy 
coasts in the tropics of both Old and New Worlds, are composed 
of trees and shrub.s belonging mainly to the Rhizophoraceae, 
but including, especially in the eastern mangrove formations of 
Further India and the Malay Archipelago, members of other 
orders of Dicotyledons, such as Lythraceae (Sonneratia), Ver- 
bcnaceac (Avicennia), and the acaulescent Nipa-palm. Their 
trunks and branches constantly emit adventitious roots, which, 
descending in arched fashion, strike at some distance from the 
parent stem, and send up new trunks, the forest thus spreading 
like a banyan grove. An advantage in dispersal, very charac- 
teristic of the order, is afforded by the seeds, w^hich have a striking 
peculiarity of germination. While the fruit is still attached to 
the parent brunch the long radicle emerges from the seed and 
descends rapidly towards the mud, where it may even establish 
itself before falling off. Owing to its clubbed shape, this is 
always in the right position; the plumule then makes its appear- 
ance. An interesting feature of tlic mangrove is the air-roots, 
erect or kneed branches of the roots, which project above the mud, 
and are provided with minute openings (stomata or lenticels), 
into which the air passes and is then carried by means of passages 
in the soft spongy tissue to the roots which spread beneath the 
mud. The wood of some .species is hard and durable, and the 
astringent bark is used in tanning. The fruit of the common 
mangrove, Rhizophora Mangle, is sweet and wholesome, and 
yields a light wine. 

MANICHAEISM. Towards the clo.se of the 3rd century two 
great religions stood opposed to one another in western Europe, 
one wholly Iranian, namely Mithraism, the other of Jewish 
origin, but not without Iranian elements, part and parcel prob- 
ably of the Judaism which gave it birth, namely Christianity. 
Professor Franz Cumont has traced the progress of Mithraism all 
over the Balkan Peninsula, Italy, the Khinedands, Britain, 
Spain and Latin Africa. It was peculiarly the religion of the 
Roman garrisons, and was carried by the legionaries wherever 
they went. It was an austere religion, inculcating self-restraint, 
courage and honesty; it secured peace of conscience through for- 
giveness of sins, and abated for those who were initiated in its 
roy.steries the superstitious terrors of death and the world to come. 
In these respects it resembled Christianity. Soldiers may have 
espoused it rather than the rival faith, because in the primitive 
age Christian discipline denied them the sacraments, on the 
ground that they were professional shedders of blood. The 
cumbrous mythology and cosmogony of Mithraism at last 
weakened ils hold upon men’s minds, and it disappeared during 
the 4th century before a victorious Catholicism, yet not until 
another faith, equally Iranian in its mythology and cosmological 
beliefs, had taken its place. This new faith was that of Mani, 
which spread with a rapidity only to be explained by supposing 
that Mithraism had prepared men's minds for its reception. 

Mani professed to blend the teachings of Christ with the old 
Persian M agism. Kessler, the latest historian of Manichaeism, 
opines that Mani's own declaration on this point is not to be 
relied upon, and has tried to prove that it was rather of Semitic 
or Chaldaic origin. He certainly shows that the old Assyrian 
mythology influenced Mani, but not that this element did not 
reach him through Persian channels. In genuine Manichaean 
documents we only find the name Mani, but Manes, Mdnys, 
Manichaeus, meet us in 4th-century Greek and Latin documents. 
In the Ada Archelai his first name is said to have been Cubricus, 
which Kessler explains as a corruption of Shuravik, a name 
common among the Arabs of the Syrian desert. 

Life of Mani . — According to the Mahommedan tradition, 
which is more trustworthy than the account contained in these 
Acta, Mani was a high-born Persian of Ecbatana. The year of 
his birth is uncertain, but Kessler accepts as reliable the state- 
ment made by Biruni, that Mani was bom in the year 527 of the 
a.stronomcrs of Babylon (a.d. 215-216). He received a careful 
education at Ctesiphon from his father Fatak, Babak or Patak 
(HaTCKios). As the father connected himself at a later period 
with the confession of the Moghtasilah, or ‘^Baptists,” in 
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southern Babylonia, the son also was brought up in the religious 
doctrines and exercises of this sect. These Baptists (see the 
Fihrist) were apparently connected with the Elkesaites and the 
Hemerobaptists, and certainly with the Mandaeans. It is prob- 
able that this Babylonian sect had absorbed Christian elements. 
Thus the boy early became acquainted with very different 
forms of religion. If even a small part of the stories about 
his father is founded on fact, it was he who first introduced Mani 
to that medley of religions out of which his system arose. Mani- 
chaean tradition relates that Mani received revelations while 
yet a boy, and assumed a critical attitude towards the religious 
instruction that was being imparted to him. This is the more 
incredible since the same tradition informs us that the boy was as 
yet prohibited from making public use of his new religious views. 
It was only when Mani had reached the age of twenty-five or 
thirty years that he began to proclaim his new religion. This he 
did at the court of the Persian king, Shapur I., and, according 
to the story, on the coronation day of that monarch (241/2). 
A Persian tradition says that he had previously been a Christian 
presbyter, but this is certainly incorrect. Mani did not remain 
long in Persia, but undertook long journeys for the purpose of 
spreading his religion, and also sent forth disciples. According 
to the Acta Archelai, his missionary activity extended we.st- 
wards into the territory of the Christian Church; but from 
Oriental sources it is certain that Mani rather went into Trans- 
oxiana, western China, and southwards as far as India. His 
labours there as well as in l^ersia were not without result. Like 
Mahomet after him and the founder of the Elkesaites before him, 
he gave himself out for the last and highest prophet, who was to 
surpass all previous divine revelation, which only possessed a 
relative value, and to set up the perfect religion. In the closing 
years of the reign of Shapur I. (c. 270) Mani returned to the 
Persian capital, and gained adherents even at court. But the 
dominant priestly caste of the Magians, on whose support the 
king was dependent, were naturally hostile to him, and after 
some successes Mani was made a prisoner, and had then to flee. 
The successor of Shapur, Hormizd (272-273), appears to have 
been favourably disposed towards him, but Bahram 1 . abandoned 
him to the fanaticism of the Magians, and caused him to be 
crucified in the capital in the year 276/7. The corp.se was 
flayed, and Mani’s adherents were cruelly persecuted by the 
king. 

Mani’s Writings. — ^Mani himself composed a large number of 
works and epistles, which were in great part still known to the 
Mahommedan historians, but are now mostly lost. The later 
heads of the Manichaean churches also wrote religious treatises, so 
that the ancient Manichaean literature must have been very ex- 
tensive. According to the Fihrist, Mani made use of the Persian 
and Syriac languages; but, like the Oriental Marcionites before 
him, he invented an alphabet of his own, which tlic Fihrist has 
handed down to us. In this alphabet the sacred books of the 
Manichaeans were written, even at a later period. The Fihrist 
reckons seven principal works of Mani, six being in the Syriac and 
one in the Persian language; regarding some of these we also have 
information in Epiphanius, Augustine, Titus of Bostra, and Photius, 
as well as in the formula of abjuration (Cotelerius, PP. Apost. 0 pp. 
i. 543) and in the Acta Archelai. They are (i) The Book of Secrets 
(see Acta A rebel.), containing discussions bearing on the Christian 
sects spread throughout the East, especially the Marcionites and 
Bardesanites, and dealing also with their conception of the Old and 
New Testaments; (2) The Book of the Giants (Demons ?); (3) The 
Book of Accepts for Hearers (probably identical with the E^stola 
FundamenH of Augustine and with the Book of Chapters of Epipha- 
nius and the Acta Archelai \ this was the most widely spread and 
most popular Manichaean work, having been translated into Greek 
and Latin; it contained a short summary of all the doctrines of 
fundamental authority); (4) The Book Sh&hpurakdn (Fliigel was 
unable to explain this name; according to Kessler it signifies " epistle 
to King ShftpOr " • the treatise was of an eschatological character) ; 
(5) The Booh of Quickening (Kessler identifies this work with the 
" ^esaums [vitae] " of the Acta Archelai, Epiphanius, Photius 
and Augustine, andf if this be correct it also must have b^n in use 
among the Latin Manichaeans); (6) The Book rpvfywrela (of un- 
known contents) ; (7) a book in the Persian language, the title of 
which is not given in our present text of the Fihrist, but which is 
in all probability identical with the ” holy gospel " of the Manichaeans 
(mentioned in the Acta Archel. and many other authorities). 
It was this work which the Manichaeans set up in opposition to the 
C^spels. Besides these principal works, Mani also wrote a large 


number of smaller treatises and epistles. The practice of writing 
epistles was continued by his successors. These Manichaean dis- 
sertations also became known in the Graeco-Roman Empire, and 
existed in collections.^ There also existed a Manichaean Ixiok of 
memorabilia, and of prayers, in Greek, as well as many others,* 
all of which were destroyed by the Christian bishops acting in con- 
junction with the authorities. A Manichaean epistle, addressed 
to one Marccllus, has, however, been preserved for us in the Acta 
Archelai 

Manichaean System , — Though the leading features of Mani- 
chaean doctrine can be exhibited clearly even at the present 
day, and though it is undoubted that Mani himseif drew up 
a complete system, many details are nevertheless uncertain, 
since they are differently described in different sources, and 
it often remains doubtful which of the accounts that have 
been transmitted to us represents the original teaching of the 
founder. 

The Manichaean system is one of consistent, uncompro- 
mising dualism, in the form of a fantastic philosophy of nature. 
The physical and the ethical are not distinguished, and in 
this respect the character of the system is thoroughly material- 
istic; for when Mani co-ordinates good with light, and evil 
with darkness, this is no mere figure of speech, but light is 
actually good and darkness evil. From this it follows that 
religious knowledge involves the knowledge of nature and 
her elements, and that redemption consists in a physical process 
of freeing the element of light from the darkness. Under 
such circumstances ethics becomes a doctrine of abstinence 
in regard to all elements which have their source within the 
sphere of darkness. 

The self-contradictory character of the present world forms 
the point of departure for Mani’s speculations. This contra- 
diction presents itself to his mind primarily as elemental, and 
only in the second instance as ethical, inasmuch as he considers 
the sensual nature of man to be the outflow of the evil elements 
in nature. From the contradictory character of the world he 
concludes the existence of two beings, originally quite separate 
from each other— light and darkness. Each is to be thought 
of according to the analogy of a kingdom. Light presents 
itself to us as the good primal spirit (God, radiant with the 
ten [twelve] virtues of love, faith, fidelity, high-mindedness, 
wisdom, meekness, knowledge, understanding, mystery and 
insight), and then further as the heavens of light and the earth 
of light, with their guardians the glorious aeons. Darkness 
is likewise a spiritual kingdom (more correctly, it also is con- 
ceived of as a spiritual and feminine personification), but it 
has no “ God at its head. It embraces an ** earth of darkness.” 
As the earth of light has five tokens (the mild zephyr, cooling 
wind, bright light, quickening fire, and clear water), so has 
the earth of darkness also five (mist, heat, the sirocco, darkness 
and vapour). Satan with his demons was born from the kingdom 
of darkness. These two kmgdoms stood opposed to each, other 
from all eternity, touching each other on one side, but remaining 
unmingled. Then Satan began to rage, and made an incursion 
into the kingdom of light, into the earth of light. The God 
of light, with his syzygy^ “ the spirit of his right hand,” now 
begot the primal man, and sent him, equipped with the five 
pure elements, to fight against Satan. But the latter proved 
liimself the stronger, and the primal man was for a moment 
vanquished. And although the God of light himself now 
took to the field, and with the help of new aeons (the spirit 
of life, &c.) miiicted total defeat upon Satan, and set the 

1 A ivieroKSav is spoken of in the formula of abjuration, 

and an Epistola ad virginem Menoch by Augustine. Fabneius has 
collected the '‘Greek Fragments of Manichaean Epistles" in his 
Bibliotheca Graeca (vii. 511 seq.). 

* The Canticum amatorium is cited by Augustine. 

^ Zittwitz assumes that this epistle was in its original form of 
much larger extent, and that the author of the Acts took out of it 
the matter for the speeches which he makes Mani deliver during 
his disputation with Bishop Archelaus. The same scholar traces 
back the account by Turbo in the Acts, and the historical data 
given in the fourth section, to the writings of Turbo, a Mesopotamian, 
who is assumed to have been a Manichaean renege and a Christian 
But as to this difierence of opinion is at least ^owable. 
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f)rimal man free; the latter had already been robbed of part 
of his hight by the darkness, and the five dark elements had 
already themselves with the generations of light. 

U oniiy remained now for the primal man to descend into the 
abyss and prevent the furl:hCT increase of the generations 
of darkness by cutting off their roots; hut he could not imme- 
diately separate again the elements that had once mingled. 
These mixed elements arc the elements of the present visible 
world, which was formed from them at the command of the 
God of light. The forming of the world is in itself the beginning 
of the deliverance of the imprisoned elements of light. The 
^orld is represented as an orderly structure of various heavens 
and variotis earths, which is borne and supported by the aeons, 
the angels of light. It possesses in the sun and moon, which 
arc in their nature almost quite pure, large reservoirs, in which 
the portions of light that have been rescued are stored up. 
In the sun dwells the primal man himself, as well as the glorious 
spirits which carr>' on the work of redemption; in the mocm 
ijie mother of life is enthroned. Tlie twelve constellations 
of the zodiac form an mgenious machine, a great wheel with 
buckets, which pour into the sun and moon, those shining' 
sh^s that sail continually through space, the portions of light 
set free from the world. Here they are purified anew, and 
attain finally to the kingdom of pure light and to God 
Himself. The later Western Manichaeans termed those por- 
tions of light which are scattered throughout the world — in its 
elements and organisms — awaiting their deliverance, the Jems 
paiibiiis. ' I 

It is s^ificant of the materialistic and pessimistic character 
of .the system that, while the formation of the world is con- 
sidered as a work of the good spirits, the creation of man is 
referred to the princes of .darkness. The first man^ Adam, 
was engendered by Satan in conjunction with “ sin,’' “ cupid- 
AW,” “ desire.” But the spirit of darkness drove into him 
jm .t^ portions of light he had stolen, in order to be able to 
dominate them the more securely. Hence Adam is a discordant 
being, created in the image of Satan, but carrying within him 
t)Ae stronger wark of light. Eye is given hirp by Satan as hi.s 
companion. She is seductive sensuousness, though also iiaving 
jin her a small spark of light. Rut if the first human beings 
jtnus stood entirely under the dominion of the devil, the glorious i 
jjpidts took tjbera under their ,care from the very outset, sending 
aeons down to tliem (including Jesus), who instructed them ; 
Regarding their nature, and in particular warned Adam against ; 
«en5^ua4ity. But this first man fell under the temptation of! 
.sexual cle5.irc- Cain and Abel indeed iire not sons of Adam, 
but .of S^tan and pve; Seth, however, who is full of light, is 
tlxe offspring of Adam by Eve. Thus did mankind come into 
exifi tenge, its various members possessing very different shares 
.of light, bpt the men having uniformly a larger measure of it 
than the women. In the course of history the demons sought 
to bind men to themselves by means of sensuality, error and 
religions (amopg which is to be reckoned above all the 
jfiligion of Moses and the prophets), while the spirits of li^t 
c^ied on their process of distillation with the view of gaming 
the fWirc light which exists in the worid. But these good 
,.t:ipirit? xw only save .men by imparting to them the true gnosis 
.CpncQigiipg nature and her forces, and by .calling them away 
ftvpj tbe SfCtvice of darkness and sensuality. To this end 
prophets, preachers of true knowledge, have been sent into 
the world. Mani, following the example of the gnostic Jewish 
,ChristianB, appeacs to have hedd Adam, Noah, Abraham (perlmp.s 
Zoroaster and Boddha) to be such prophets. Probably Jesub 
was also accounted a prophet who had desc^ended from the 
world of light— not, however, the historical Jesus, the devilish 
Messiah ,of the Jews, bu/t a contemporaneous phantom Jesus, 
who neither suffered nor -died (Jesus impaMinlis). According 
to .the teaching of some MMojjljeans, it was the primal man 
who (dis^ieminated the true gnosis jn the character Of Christ. 
Rut at avenis Mani himself, on his own ciaim, to be reckoned 

the last and ^atest prophet, who took up the work of Jesus 
impatibilis and of Paul (for he too finds recognition), and fest 


brought full (knowledge. He is the ” leader,” the aflahasba- 
dor of the light,” the “ Paracklc.” It is only through his 
agency and that of his imitators, “the elect,” that the separation 
of the light ixom tlje darkness can he cxanpleted. The system 
contains very fantastic descriptions of the processes by whicii 
the portions of hght when once set free finally ascejnd oven to 
the God of light. He who during his lifetime did .not become 
one of the deal, who did not completely redeem Iwnself, has 
to go through a severe process of purification on .the other side 
of the grave, till be too is gathered to the biesegduc^s oi the 
light. It is erroneous, however, to ascribe, as been done, 
a doctrine of transmigration to the Manichaeans. Of course 
men s bodies as well iw Uie souls of ,the unsaved, who ageordk^ 
to the oldest conueptian have in them 40 light wbateyer, fall 
under the sway of the powers of darkness. A laf;e;r view, 
^apted to the Christian one, represents portions of light 
in the unsaved as actually becoining lost. When the elements 
of light have at last been conj^tely, or as far as possible, 
delivered from the world, the end ol all things comes. Ail 
glorious spirits assemble, the God of light appears, 

accompanied by tliie aeons and the perfected just ones, 'the 
aiigels supporting the world withdraw themselves from their 
burden, and everything falls in ruins. A ^Uemendous con- 
flagration consumes the world; the perfect separation of U)e 
two powers takes place once more; high above is the kingdoym 
of light, again brought into u condition of completeness, ami 
deep below is the i(.? now powerless) darkness. 

Ethics, SopieU Poidiy and Wofship of th$ Maniduieans , — Om the 
basis of sudi a cosnaicalpliilosopliy, ethics can only Imvc a dualistic 
ascetic character. Manichaean ethics is not merely negative, how- 
ever, since it is necessary to cherish, strengthen and purify tlie 
elemtjnts of light, as well as free oneself from the elements ot .dark 
ness. The aim is not »eU-destruction, but self-preservation; and 
yet tile ethics of Mamchaeism appears in jpoint of fact as llioroughly 
ascetic. The Manichaean had, above all, to refrain from seilsual 
enjoyment, shutting Mmsdt up against it by three seals — the signa- 
adum oris, manus and sinm. The signaciUum oris forbids all 
eating of unclean food (whicli ii^duded aU bodies of animals, wine, 
jkc . — vegetable diet being allowed because plants contained movti 
light, though the killing of plants, or even j^ucking their fruit and 
breaking their twigs, was not permitted), as wefi as all impure 
spe^ech. Tlie s^gnacuhtm munus prohibits all tralhc with tilings 
generally, in bo far us they carry in them elemenits of darkiioss. 
Finally, hy the signaculmi simts every gratification^ of sexual dtshv, 
and hence also marriage, arc forbidden. Besides all this, life was 
further regulated by an exceedingly rigorous system of fasts. 
-Certain astronomical conjunctions deitcncnined Hat .selection .of the 
fast-days, which an tlieir total number amounted to nearly .a .quarter 
of the year. Sunday was regularly Kilemnhsed as one, and the 
practice was also generally observed on Monday. Houm of prayer 
were determined with equal exactness. The Manichaean had to 
l>ray four times a day, each prayer being preceded by ablutions. 
The worshipper turned towards the sun, cr the moon, or the narth, 
as the seat ui light; but it is erroneous to condhide from this, as has 
been done, that in Manicliaeism tbe sun moon were themselves 
objects of worship. Forms of prsycr used by the Mauiohaeans 
have lieen jireserved to us in the Fikrist. The furaycrs jare addressed 
to the God ol light, lo the whole kingdom of light, to the glorious 
angels, and to Mani himself, who is apostrophoz^ them as ** Die 
great tTXJc, which is all salvation." According to Kesster, these 
prayers are closely relatod to the Mandaean and the ancient Baby- 
lonian hymns. An asceticism so atrict and paittful as demanded 
by Matiichaeism could only be practised by few; henco the religion 
must have abandoned all aittemjsts at an extensive propaganda 
had dt not conceded the principle of a twofedd morality. A dis- 
tinction was made in .the community between the eiecH {perfseti), 
the perfect Manichai'ans. and the cateckwnem ijmiitores), the secular 
Manichaeans. Only the former aubmitted tliemaelves to all 
domaud.s made by their religion; for the latter the stringency of th»- 
precepts was relaxed. They had to avoid idolatry, sorcery, avarice, 
falsehood, fomicatioo, &c.; above all, they were noft .sdlowed to 
kill any living dicing (the ten conxmandments of Mani). Thoy ijad 
also to free tbeimelvcs as much as poasible dram thje yroild; but in 
truth tliey lived very much as their non-Maniehaeon feMawsutizouB. 
We have here essentially the same condition of jthiings .as in the 
Catholic Church, where a twofold morality was also in force, itMt 
of the rdigicms orders and that of aecufar ,Ciriatians~.only that 
the position of the eiocti in Maniclumison was a more distin- 
guished one than that of the monks in CathoUciam. For, aff»r all, 
the Christian monks never quite forgot iAmt salvation 4 b given by 
God through Christ, whereas the Maniohaean efecH were .actuaJfy 
themselves rodeemors. Hence it was the duty of the aa4Uor$s 
to pay the greatest respect and most asridiiQus attentioa to tl^ 
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T'hfiae " periect'Que^/* wasting awfty under their asoetieism, 
were objects of adi^iration and of Sic most daborale solicitude.^ 
Food was presented .to them hi abundance, and by ilicir eating it 
the eheti set tree the portions of light from the vegetables. They 
prayod lor tlie muditares^ they blessed thorn and intcrcoded for them, 
Ibhercby duirtening the process of purification the iaUer bad to 
pass through after death. Jt was only the eketip too^ who possessed 
full knowledge of rcljgiqus truths, a point qf distinction from 
Catholicism. 

The distinction between elecii and uuditor$s^ however, does not 
exhaust the.oonioepiion of tlve ^danicliaean Qiurohj qn the.oontrary> 
the latter possessed a .hierarchy of three ranks, so that tbero wei*e 
altogether five gratiations in the community. These were regarded 
as a copy of the ranks of the Iringdom of hght. At the head stood 
the teachars (“ the sons of meekness," Mani himself and his sucoes> 
sora); tiion foUow .the admimstraiot^s (" the .sons of knowledge," 
the bishops): then the elders (" the sons qf .underatanding." the 
presbyters),; the eledi (" the suns of mystery"); and fimmy the 
audttnref! (" the sons of insight"). The nunfber of the eJecti must 
always have been small. Aocotxiing to Augustine tiie teachers 
weore itwolve and itlie bishops seventy-<two in number. C^ne of the 
teachers appears to have occupied the position of si^perior at the 
head of the whole ManicUacan Church. At least Augustine speaks 
qf such a personage, and tlx; Pihrist also has knowledge of a chief 
of all Manichaeans. The constitution, therefore, had a monarchic 
head. 

The worship of tlio Manichaeans must have been very simple, 
and must have es.sentially consisted of prayers, hymns and cere- 
monies pf adoration. 'J'his simple service promoted the secret 
dissemination of their doctrines. Tlio Manichaeans too, at Iciist 
in :tbe West, appear to have adapted themselves to the Church's 
system of festivals. The electi celebrated special feasts; but Uic 
principal festival with all classes was the; Bcma the feast 

of the " teacher's chair," held in commemoration of the death of 
Mani in the month of March. The faithful prostrated themselves 
before an adorned but empty chair, whicli woj^ raised upon a potUurn 
of five stqps. Long fasts accompanied the feasts. The Christian 
and Mahommedan historians could Icfun lillJe of the Manichaean 
mysterie.s and " sacraments," and hcncc the former charged them 
with obscene rites and abominable usages. It may be held as 
undoubted that the later Manichaeans celebrated mysteries ana- 
logous to Chfietiaa baptism and the l/^rd's Sui)pcr, which may 
have rusted imon ancient consecration rites and other ceremonies 
instituted by Mani himself and having their origin in nature wmrship. 

jReantt DiscoverUs.—if. Cumont {Revue d^hisioire eJ de liUha- 
lure religieusc, t. xii., 1907, No. 2) showed lliat one at least 
of the fundamental myths ,of Mani was borrowed from the 
Avesta, namely, that whiqh recounts how through the mani- 
lustation of the virgin of light and of the, messenger of salvation 
to the libidinous prince.s of darkness the vital substance or 
light held captive in theh .limbs was liberated and recovered 
for the realm of light. The legend of the Omopliorus and 
SplendtieneUiSf rival giants who sustain earth and luminous 
heavens on t^ir respective shouklers, oven if it, already figures 
in the cuneiform texts of Assyria, is yet to be traced in Mithraic 
bus-reliefs. It also may therefore have come to Mani through 
Maigian channels. 

When, however, we turn to the numerous fragments of authen- 
tic Manichaean liturgies and hymns lately discovered in Turfan 
in Etwjt Turkestan, Mani’s direct indebtedness to Uie cycle of 
Magisn legends rather than to Chaldaic sources (as Kessler 
argued) is^^arly exhibit«d. 

In fr. 472, tsaken from 'the* .Sh&purak^n, as part of a description 
of thu.sunigDd.in his ship or. reservoir the sun, we have a mention 
qf Az ami Ahwan and the devas (demons) , ijic .^airikas. Az in 
the Avestan mythology was the demon serpent who murd<rs 
Gayomcrt.in the old Persian legend, and an ally of Ahrhnan, asahio 
are the Puirikas or Peris. In the same “fragment wc road of tlw 
ruin of Azidak&ha M&sain^a, which name Darmesteter interprets 
in tin* Persian aouroes as die demon vseipent, the Borccrer {Ormaed 
rt Ahriman, Paris, 1877, p. 157). In Ir. 470, descriptive of ll\c 
conflagration of the world, wc read of how, after Az and the demons 
have been struck dowm,‘the ]>ioua man i.s purified and led up to sun 
and mcxHi and to the b^g of Ahuza “Mazda , the Divine. 

.Ini another fragmiait (388) of a hymn Mani describes himself as 
" the first stxang«r " (cf. Matt tcxv. 43), the son of the god Zarviln, 
the Rulcr-ChUcL In the orthodox literature of fire-worship Zarvfin 
was T ime or Destiny . Later on Zar vS,n was elevated to the poBithm 
of laupnemie p«ind{jile, > creator , of lOtmazd and Ahiupan, a«d,;k)ng 


^ Anaiqffouaito this is the venepition in which the Catholic monks 
and the "Neoplatonic " phildsopHers " were held ; but the prestige 
of the Manichaean e^em was greater than that of the monks and 
the ^hiteBoi^ero. 


before Mani, Zarvfln accompanied Mithiaf in aU hia wefitwmxd 
migrations. 

In fr. 20, in an enumeration of angels, we hear of Narsus, who may 
be the Nerydsang (Armenian Nerses or Naxsai) ol tiie A vesta. 
The other angels are Jacob, the mighrty angel and leader of ^els, 
the Lord Bar Simus, the migh^, tRa,pbael, Gpbriol, Micbasl, 

Sarael and Nastikus — a truly Catholic 

In fr. 4 a rubric enjoins the recital of the hymn of the FrdSigird, 
Here wc recognize a technical term of the Avesta — namely, the 
" Fmshd-kereti," that is .the reanimation of .the world or rosnrrec- 
tion of the dead (Darmesteter, op, eit. p- 239). la itlus Jiymn we 
read how the goda shall release us from this sinful .tim^ &om. the 
oppression of this world. In fr. 4, under tlie rubric Bar Simfls, 
we find the god Mihir (Mihryazd), tlie liberator, the oompasskmate, 
invoked along with Fr^dGn, the gc^: nnd later on wcxQad4U) follows ; 
‘‘.with his miuhty glance may the, god of pure name, Drfidbn. lhe 
king, and Jacob NarCnign, protect xpligion apd the Mihr 

or Mithras and F^idoun or Thraetaona, tee slayer q| Aj,is (or Azi) 
I^ahdka, also Nariman, spelled Nairimauau, are ianxiltar figures in 
the old' Persian pantheon. In prayer the votary hw 

that " new blessing may come, new victory frqm the god iaprm 
over tec glories and angels, the ispirils of Uus world, to the end 
tliat he accept our holy rdigiou, become a watcher within and 
without, helper and protector," and the prayer ends thus; "I 
invoke the gugcls, the strong o les, the nugnty, liaphacl, Michael, 
Gabriel, Sarael, who shall protect us from all adversity, and free 
us from Uk' wicked Ahriman " 

In 4 r. 17<> Jesus is invoked : " Jesus, of tee gods’ first new moon, 
thou art God. . . . Jesus. O Lord, of waxing fame full moon, 
C) Jesus. Lord . . . light, our hearts' pnwen Tesiia, God and 
Vahman. Sheen God 1 We will praise the God Narlsaf. 

Mani will wc bless. O nw moon and spring. Lord, we will bless. 
The angels, the gods . . . New sun, Mihr." 

In the p bove Vahman is Voliu ManC, tec good tli^ht or inspirg* 
tion of tec Zoroa'^trian religion. Mihr is Mithras. The god Naresaf 
is also invoked in other fragments. 

In fr. 74 is invoked, together with Jesus and Mani, the ' strong 
mighty Zrdsdi, the redeemer of souls." In the Avesta Srao.sha Is 
the angel that guards the world at night from demons, and is styled 
" the righteous " or “ the strong." 

.Fr. 38 is as (follows : " Mitiiras (MSj. Mitafi) , great . . . messenger 
of tlv^ gods, .mediator (or intei^uctci;) of religion, pf the .elect one 
Jesus — virgin of light. M&r Mani, Jesus — virgin of light, Mar 
Mfini. Do thou in me make peace, C) Hght-bringer, mayest thou 
re t*cm my soul from this bom-dead (existence). 

Ft. 543 runs thus : " . . . «ad ladder of the Mazdogm faith* 
Thou, new teacher of Choraaan (of the Eas^), and prompter x>i 
those teat have the good faith. For teou wast bom under a 
glittering star in the iamuy of tee rulers. Elect tat these— Jeans 
and Valiman." 

Tlte above examples ;bear out Manils rown decjaiation, as 
reported by the Eihrist, that this faith was a blend pf ,the old 
Magian cult with Christianity. Whether the Hebrew names 
of angels came to him direct from the Je\^5 or not we cannot 
tel), but they were, as tlie Greek magical papyri prove, widely 
diffused among the Gentiles .long before his age. The Armenian 
writer Eznik (c. 425) also attests that UanVs .teaching was 
merely that of tlie ,Magi, plus an ascetic piox^ity, for which 
they hated: and slew' him. 

Just as the ibackground of Christianity was formed by the 
Hebrew scriptures, and just as the Hebrew legends of the 
creation became tlu‘ ,l^is of its iidieme of human .rcdempllion 
from evil, so the Avesta, with its quaint cosmogony pndteytbs, 
formed the background of Mani’s,new faith. He 5eems to.haye 
quarrelled with the latci' Mi^ism because it was not duglistic 
enough, for in-fr. 28 we li^ve such, a pa^ge asithe following : 
“ They also that adore the fire, tlie burning, by this they them- 
selves recognize that their end ahall be in fire; And they say 
that Ormuzd and Ahriman are brothers, and in consequence of 
this saying they shall come to annihilation.” Jn tiie ,same 
fragment the Chriistians ,are condemned as worshippers of 
idols, unless indeed the .writer has genuine pggans (in view. 
There is a mentifm pf Marcipn in the same context, .but it Is 
unintelligible. There can be no doubt that in the form in 
which Mani became acquainted with it Christinpity had been 
disengaged and Jibetated from .the woteb of Judi^^ which 
gave it, birth. This presemtetijon of it as an ethical v system 
of univea;sal import was the joint woij: x)l Haul and iterciou. 

,It renjaius to add that, ip these nevdy ipund ir^cnts Mapi 
styles himself “ the apostle {liU the sent ifqrth) of tfie 
friend in the love of the Father, of God.” He uses theiormula : 
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** Praise and laud to the Father and the Son and the Holy 
Spirit.” In fr. 4 he attests that he was sprung from the 
land Babel; in fr, 566 that he was a physician from the land 
Babel. Fr. 3 recounts his interview with King Shapur I. The 
Gospel of Peter seems to have been in use, for one lengthy 
citation is taken from it in fr. 18. The Manichaeans of Chinese 
Turkestan also used a version of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Several of the hymns (t.g. in fr. 7 and 32) reproduce the ideas 
and almost the phases of the Syriac “ Hymn of the Soul,” 
so confirming the hypothesis that Mani was influenced by 
Bardesanes. 

With the exception of a few fragments, written in a Pehlcvi 
dialect, all this recovered Manichaean literature is in the Ouigour 
or Vigur dialect of Tatar. The alphabet used is the one adapted 
by Mani himself from the Syriac cstrangclo. The fragments are 
800 in number, both on paper and vellum, written and adorned 
with the niou.s care and good taste which the Manichaeans arc 
known to have bestowed on their manuscripts. Th^ were brought 
back by Profe.s3or Griinwedcl and Dr Huth from Turfan in East 
Turkestan, and were partly translated by Dr F. W. K. Muller in the 
Abhandlungen der k. preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 
1904). Much of this literature is still left in Turfan, where the 
natives use the sheets of Vigur and Chinese vellum MSS. as window- 
panes in their huts. The Russian and German governments have 
sent out fresh expeditions to rescue what is left before it is too late. 
We may thus hope to recover some priceless monuments of early 
Christianity, hymns and treatises ^rhaps of Marcion and Bardesanes, 
the Gospel of Peter, and even the Diatessaron. Midler’s translations 
includes a long extract of Mani's book called Schdpurakan, parts of 
his Evattgelium, and epistles, with liturgies, hymns and prayers, 
for Tatar Khftns who espoused the faith in Khorasan. 

Manichaeism and Christianity. — It is very difficult to deter- 
mine what was the extent of Mani’s knowledge of Christianity, 
how much he himself borrowed from it, and through what 
channels it reached him. It is certain that Manichaei.sm, in 
those districts where it was brought much into contact with 
('hri.stianity, became additionally influenced by the latter 
at a very early period. The Western Manichaeans of the 
4th and 5th centuries arc much more like Christians than 
their Eastern brethren. In this respect Manichaeism ex- 
perienced the same kind of development as Neo-Platonism. 
As regard^ Mani himself, it is .safest to assume that he held 
both Judaism and Catholic Christianity to be entirely false 
religions. It is indeed true that he not only described himself 
as the promised Paraclete — for this designation probably 
originated with himself— but also conceded a high place in 
his system to “ Je.sus we can only conclude from this, how- 
ever, that he distinguished between Christianity and Christi- 
anity. The religion which had proceeded from the historical 
Jesus he repudiated together with its founder, and Catholicism 
as well as Judaism he looked upon as a religion of the devil. 
But he distinguished between the Jesus of darkness and the 
Jesus of light who had lived and acted contemporaneously 
with the former. This distinction agrees with that made 
by the gnostic Basilides no less strikingly than the Manichaean 
criticism of the Old Testament does with that propounded by 
the Marcionites (see the Acta Archdai, in which Mani is made 
to utter the antitheses of Marcion). Finally, the Manichaean 
doctrines exhibit points of similarity to those of the Christian 
.Elkesaites. The historical relation of Mani to Christianity 
is then as follows. From Catholicism, which he very prob- 
ably had no detailed knowledge of, he borrowed nothing, 
rejecting it as devilish error. On the other hand, he looked 
upon what he considered to be Christianity proper — that is, 
Christianity as it had been developed among the sects of Basili- 
dians, Marcionites, and perhaps Bardesanites, as a compara- 
tively valuable and sound religion. He took from it the moral 
teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, and a criticism of the 
Old Testament and of Judaism so far as he required it. Indi- 
cations of the influence of Marcionitism are found in the high 
estimation in which Mani heldfjihe apostle Paul, and in the 
fact that he explicitly rejects the Book of Acts. Mani appears 
to have given recognition to a portion of the historical matter 
of the Gospels, and to have interpreted it in accordance with 
his own doctrine. 


Manichaeism and Buddhism^^lt remains to be asked whether 
Buddhistic elements can also be detected in Manichaeism. 
Most modem scholars since F. C. Baur have answered this 
question in the affirmative. According to Kessler, Mani made 
use of the teaching of Buddha, at least as far as ethics was 
concerned. It cannot be doubted that Mani, who undertook 
long journeys as for as India, knew of Buddhism. The name 
Buddha (Buddas) which occurs in the legendary account of 
Mani, and perhaps in the latter’s own writings, indicates further 
that he had occupied his attention with Buddhism when engaged 
in the work of founding his new religion. But his borrowings 
from this source must have been quite insignificant. A detailed 
comparison shows the difference between Buddhism and Mani- 
chaeism in all their principal doctrines to be very great, while 
it becomes evident that the points of resemblance are almost 
everywhere accidental. This is also true of the ethics and 
the asceticism of the two systems. There is not a single point 
in Manichaeism which demands for its explanation an appeal 
to Buddhism. Such being the case, the relationship between 
the two religions remains a mere possibility, a possibility which 
the inquiry of Geyler {Das System dcs Manichaeismus und 
sein Verhdltniss zum Buddhismus, Jena, 1875) has not been 
able to elevate into a probability. 

The Secret of Manichaeism. — How are we to explain the 
rapid spread of Manichaeism, and the fact that it really became 
one of the great religions ? What gave it strength was that 
it united an ancient mythology and a thorough-going material- 
istic dualism with an exceedingly simple spiritual worship 
and a strict morality. On comparing it with the Semitic 
religions of nature we perceive that it was free from their 
sensuous cultuSj substituting instead a spiritual worship as 
well as a strict morality. Manichaeism was thus able to satisfy 
the new wants of an old world. It offered revelation, redemp- 
tion, moral virtue and immortality, spiritual benefits on the 
basis of the religion of nature. A further source of strength 
lay in the simple yet firm social organization which was given 
by Mani himself to his new institution. The wise man and 
the ignorant, the enthusiast and the man of the world, could 
all find acceptance here, and there was laid on no one more 
than he was able and willing to bear. Each one, however, 
was attached and led onward by the prospect of a higher rank 
to be attained, while the intellectually gifted had an additional 
inducement iii the assurance that they did not require to submit 
themselves to any authority, but would be led to God by pure 
reason. Thus adapted from the first to individual require- 
ments, this religion also showed itself able to appropriate from 
lime to time foreign elements. Originally furnished from 
fragments of various religions, it could mcrease or diminish 
this possession witliout rupturing its own elastic framework. 
And, after all, great adaptability is just as necessary for a 
universal religion as a divine founder m whom the highest 
revelation of God may be seen and reverenced. Manichaeism 
indeed, though it applies the title “ redeemer ” to Mani, has 
really no knowledge of a redeemer, but only of a physical and 
gnostic process of redemption; on the other hand, it possesses 
in Mani the supreme prophet of God. If we consider in con- 
clusion that Manichaeism gave a simple, apparently profound, 
and yet convenient solution of the problem of good and evil, 
a problem that had become peculiarly oppressive to the human 
race in the 2nd and 3rd centuries, we shall have named the 
most important factors which account for the rapid spread 
of the system. 

Sketch of the History of Manichaeism. — ^Manichaeism first 
gained a firm footing in the East, i,e. in Persia, Mesopotamia 
and Transoxiana. The persecutions it had to endure did not 
hinder its extension. The seat of the Manichaean pope was 
for centuries in Babylon, at a later period in Samarkand. Even 
after the conquests of Islam the Manichaean Church continued to 
maintain itself, indeed it seems to have become still more widely 
diffused by the victorious campaigns of the Mahommedans, 
and it frequently gained secret adherents among the latter 
themselves. Its doctrine and discipline underwent little change 
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in the East; in particular, it drew no nearer to the Chnstian 
religion. More than- once, however, Manichaeisra experienced 
attempts at reformation; for of course the auditores very easily 
became worldly in character, and movements of reformation 
led temporarily to divisions and the formation of sects. Towards 
the close of the loth century, at the time the FihrisI was written, 
the Munichaeans in Mesopotamia and Persia had alre^y been 
in large measure ousted from' the towns, and had withdnivvn 
to the villages. But in Turkestan, and m far as the Chinese 
frontier, there existed numerous Manichaean communities 
and even whole tribes that had adopted the name of Mani. 
Probably it was the great migrations of the Mongolian rare 
that first put an end to Manichaeism in Central Asia. But even 
in the 15th century there were Manichaeans living beside the 
Thomas-Christians on the coast of Malabar in India (see Ger- 
mann, Die ThomasXhrisieny 1875)- Manichaeism first penetrated 
the Greek-Roman Empire about the year 280, in the time of 
the emperor Probus (see the Chronicon of Eusebius). If we 
may take the edict of Diocletian against the Manichaeans 
as genuine, the system must have gained a firm footing in the 
West by the beginning of the 4th century, but we know that 
as late as about the year 325 Eusebius had not any accurate 
knowledge of the sect. It was only subsequent to about 330 
that Manichaeism spread rapidly in the Roman Empire. Its 
adherents were recruited on the one hand from the old gnostic 
sects (especially from the Marcionites — Manichaeism exerted 
besides this a strong influence on the development of the Mar- 
cionite churches of the 4th century), on the other hand from 
the large number of the “ cultured,” who were striving after 
a “ rational ” and yet in some manner Christian religion, its 
polemics and its criticism of the Catholic Church now became 
the strong side of Manichaeism, especially in the West. It 
admitted the stumbling-blocks which the Old Testament 
offers to every intelligent reader, and gave itself out as a Chris- 
tianity without the Old Testament. Instead of the subtle 
Catholic theories concerning divine predestination and human 
freedom, and instead of a difficult thsodicaea, it offered an 
exceedingly simple conception of sin and goodness. The doc- 
trine of the incarnation of God, which was especially objection- 
able to those who were going over to the new universal religion 
from the old cults, was not proclaimed by Manichaeism. In its 
rejection of this doctrine Manichaeism agreed with Neo-Platon- 
ism; but, while the latter, notwithstanding all its attempts 
to conform itself to Christianity, could find no formula by 
which to inaugurate within its own limits the special veneration 
of Christ, the Western Manichaeans succeeded in giving their 
teaching a Christian tinge. The only part of the Manichaean 
mythology that became popular was the crude, physical 
dualism. The barbaric elements were judiciously screened 
from view as a “ mystery they were, indeed, here and there 
explicitly disavowed even by the initiated. The farther 
Manichaeism advanced into the West the more Christian and 
philosophic did it become. In Syria it maintained itself in com- 
parative purity. In North Africa it found its most numerous 
adherents, gaining secret support even among the clergy. 
Augustine was an auditor for nine yep, while Faustus was 
at that time the most esteemed Manichaean teacher in the 
West. Augustine in his later writings against the Manichaeps 
deals chiefly with the following problems : (i) the relation 
between knowledge and faith, and between reason and autho- 
rity; (2) the nature of good and evil, and the origin of the 
latter; (3) the existence of free will, and its relation to the 
divine omnipotence; (4) the relation of the evil in the world 
to the divine government. 

The Christian Byzantine and Roman emperors, from Valens 
onwards, enacted strict laws against the Manichaeans. But 
at first these bore little fruit. The auditores were difficult to 
trace out, and besides they really gave little occasion for per- 
secution. In Rome itself between 370 and 440 Manichaeism 
gained a large amount of support, especially among the scholars 
and public teachers. It also made its way into the life of 
the people by means of a popular literature in which the apostles 


were made to play a prominent part {Apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles), Manichaeism in the West had also some experience 
of attempts at reformation from the ascetic side, but of these 
we know little. In Rome Leo the Great was the first who 
took energetic measures, along with the state authorities, 
against the system. Valentinian III. decreed banishment 
against its adherents, Justinian the punishment of death* 

In North Africa Manichaeism appears to have been extinguished 
by the persecution of the Vandals. But it still continued to 
exist elsewhere, both in the Byzantine Empire and in the West, 
and in the earlier part of the middle ages it gave an impulse 
to the formation of new sects, which remained related to it. 
And if it has not been quite proved that so early as the 
4th century the Priscillianists of Spain were influenced by 
Manichaeism, it is at least undoubted that the Paulicians and 
Bogomiles, as well as the Catharists and the Albigenses, are to 
be traced back to Manichaeism (and Marcionitism). Thus the 
system, not indeed of Mani the Persian, but of Manichaeism 
as modified by Christian influences, accompanied the Catholic 
Church until the 13th century. 

Sources^^[a) Oriental. Among the source for a history of 
Manichaeism the most important are the Oriental. Of these the 
Mahommedan, though of comparatively late date, are distinguished 
by the excellent manner in which they have been transmitted to 
us, as well as by their impartiality. They must be named first, 
because ancient Manichaean writings have been used in their con- 
struction. At the head of all .stands En-Nedim, Fihrist (c. 980), 
cd by Fliigcl (1871-1872); cf. the latter’s work Mam, seine Lehre 
M. seine Schriften (1862). See also Shahrastam, Kitab aUmilal wan- 
nuhal (i2lh cent.), ed. by Cureton (1846) and translated mto Carman 
by Haarbriicker (1851), and individual notes and excerpts by Tabari 
doth cent.), Al-BirQni (nth cent.), and other Arabian and Permn 
historians. Next come the Turfan fragments described m the 
body of this article. See also W. Brandt, Schriften aus uer Censa 
Oder Sidvd Rabba (Gottingen, 1893)- „ , ^ ^ 

Of the Christian Orientals tho.se that afford most mformation 
arc Ephraem Syrus (d. 373), in various writings; the Armeni^ 
Esnik (German translation by J. M. Schmid, Vienna, 1900, see alw 
Zeitsch. /. hist, TheoL, 1840, ii. ; Langlois, Collechony ii. 375 seq.), who 
wrote in the 5th century against Marcion and Mam; and the .^cx- 
andrian patriarch Eutychius (d. 9x6), Annates^ ed. Pococke (1628). 
There are, besides, scattered piece.'! of information in Aphraates 
(4th cent.), Barhebraeus (T3th cent.) and others. The newly found 
Syriac Book of Scholia of Theodor bar Khouni (sec R)gnon, Les 
Coupes de Kouabir, Paris, 1898) gives many details about Mam s 
teaching (also ed. without translation by Dr M. Lewin, Berlin, 1905). 

(h) Greek and Latin. The earliest mention of the Manichaeans 
in the Graeco-Roman Empire is to be found in an edict of Diocletian 
(see Hanel, Cod. Gregor., tit. xv.), which is held by some to be 
spurious, while otliers assign it to one or other of the y^ 287, 
2^, 290, 308 (so Mason, The Perscc. of Diocl., pp. 275 seq.). Eusebius 
gives a short account of the sect {H.E. vii. ^i). It was the Acta 
Archelai, however, that became the principal source on the subject 
of Manichaeism for Greek and Roman writers. These Acta arc not 
indeed what they give themselves out for, viz. an account of a dis- 
putation held between Mani and the bishop Archelaus of Cascar, 
in Mesopotamia; but they nevertheless contain much that is trust- 
worthy especially regarding the doctrine of Mani, and they also 
include Manichaean documents. They consist of various distinct 
pieces, and originated in the beginning of the 4lh century probably 
at Edessa. They were translated as early as the first half of the 
same century from the Syriac (as is maintained by Jerome, De vir. 
must 72* though this is doubted by modem scholars) into Greek, 
and soon 'afterwards into Latin. It is only this secondary Latin 
version that we possess (ed. by C. H. Beeson, Leipzig, 190O, under 
title Heeemonius acta Archelai): earlier editions, Zacagni (1.^8); 
Routh, Reliquiae sac. vol. v. (18.18); translated in Clark s Ante- 
Nicene Library, vol. xx.); small fragments of the Greek version 
have been preserved. Regarding the Acta Archelai, see Zittwitz 
in Zeitschr. f. d. histor. Theol. (1873) and Oblasinski, Acta disp. 
Arch, et Manetis (1874), In the form in which we now poss^ 
them, they are a compilation after the pattern of the ClemenHne 
Homilies and have been subjected to manifold redactions. These 
Acta were used by Cyril of Jerusalem {CaUch. 6), Epiphanius (Ho^. 
66) and a great number of other writers. All the Greek and Latin 
hcrasiologists have included the Manichaeans in their catalogues; 
but they seldom adduce any independent information regarding 
them (sec Theodoret, Haer. fab. i. 26). Important matter is to be 
found in the resolutions of the councils from the 4th century onwards 
(see Mansi, Acta concil., and Hefelc, Conciliengeschichie, vols. i.-iii.), 
and also in the controversial writings of Titus of Bostra (6th century) , 
Vlanxedovs (ed. Lagarde, 1859), Md of Ale^nder of LycoTOlis, 
Ahos vphs rhf fhoMixaiov (ed. Combefis; transl. m Ante- 

Nic Lib, vol. XXV.). Of the Byzantines, the most worthy of mention 
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aw Jolm of Damascus {De hofres. and Dialog,) and Photius {pod, 
179 Biblioth,), The struggle with the Paulicians and the Bogomiles, 
who were often simply identified with the Manichaeans, again 
directed attention to the latter. In the West the works of Augustine 
are tiie great repertorry for information on the subject of Mani- 
chaeism {Contra rpistolam Manichaei, quam vacant fundamenti; 
Contra Faustum Mamchaeum; Contra Fortunatumi Contra Adiman- 
turn; Contra Secundinum; De actis cum Felice Manichaeo) De genesi 
c, Manichaeos\ De natura honi\ De duabus animabus; De utilitate 
credendi; De moribus eccl, cathol. et de moribus Manichaeorum] De 
haeres.). The more complete the picture, however, which may 
here be obtained of Manichacism, the more cautious must we be 
in mfiking generalizations from it, for it is U-yond doubt that 
Western Manichacism adopted Christian elements which are want- 
ing in the original and in the Oriental Manichaeism. The " Dispute 
of Paul the I’ersian with a Manichaean " in Migne, 88, coL 
529-578 (hrst ed, by A. Mai), is shown by G. Mercati, Studi e testi 
(Rome, 1901), to be the proems verbal 0/ an actual discussion held 
under Justinian at Constantinople in 527. 

Literature. — The most imTOrtant works on Manichaeism an* 
Beausobre, Hist, critique de ManichSe et du Manichhsme (2 vols., 
1734 seq. ; the Cliristian elements in Manichaeism arc bore strongly, 
indeed too strongly, emphasized); Baur, Da$ manich. Religions- 
system (1831; in this work Manichacan speculation is exhibited 
from a speculative standpoint); Fliigel, Mani U*8ri2; a very careful 
investigation on the basis of the Fihristy, Kessler, Untersuchung zur' 
Genesis des manich. Rdigionssysiems (1876); and the article " Mani, 
Manichaer/* by the same writtT in Hcrzog-Iiauck's RM. xii. 193-228; 
Kessler, Mani (2 vols., Berlin, 1889, 1903); Ernest Rochat, Essai sur 
Mani et sa doctrine (Geneva, 1897); Rerherches sur le manicliHsme : 

1 . La cosmogonic maniryisme d’aprh Theodore Bar Khdui, by Franz 
Cumont (Brussels, 1908); IT. Fragments syriafies d*ouwages 
manichiiens, by Kugener and F. Cumont. TII. Les Pormulcs grecques 
d'ahjuration impos^e’i aux manichSens^ by F. Cumont. The accounts 
of Mosheim, Lardner, Walch and Schrockh, as well as the monograph 
by Trcchsel, Ueher Kanon, Kritik und Exegcsc der Manichder (1832), 
may also be mentioned as still useful. The various researches which 
have been made regarding Parsism, the ancient Semitic religions, 
Gnosticism, &c., are of the greatest importance for the investigation 
of Manichaeism. (A. Ha.; F. C. C.) 

manifest (Lat. manifestus, clear, open to view), in com- 
mercial law, a document delivered to the officer of customs 
by the captain of a ship before leaving port, giving a description 
of the shipped goods of every kind, and setting forth the mark.s, 
numbers and descriptions of the packages and the names of 
the consignors thereof. In England, by ^e Revenue Act 
1884, s. 3,‘ where goods are exported for which no bond is re- 
quired, a manifest must be delivered to the officer of customs 
by the master or owner of the ship within six days after the 
final clearance, or a declaration in lieu thereof, the penalty in 
default being a sum not exceeding five pounds, 

HANIHIKI (Manahikt, Monahiki), a scattered archi- 
pelago in the central Pacific Ocean, between 4° and ii® S., 
and 150° and 162° W,, seldom visited, and producing only 
a little copra and guano. It may be taken to include the 
Caroline or Thornton Islands, Vostok and Flint to the east; 
Suvarov, Manihiki or Humphrey, and Tongareva or Penrhyn 
to the west, and Starbuck and Malden to the north, the whole 
thus roughly forming the three corners of a triangle. There 
are pearl and pearl-shell fisheries at Tongareva and Suvarov, 
The natives (about 1000) are Polynesians and nominally 
Christian. There are ancient stone buildings of former in- 
habiUnts on Malden Island. The islands were mostly dis- 
covered early in the 19th century, and were annexed by Great 
Britain mainly in 1888-1889. ..... . 

MAHIKIALA9 a village of India, in Rawalpindi distnct of 
the Punjab. Pop. (1901), 734- It contains one of the largest 
stupas or Buddhist memorial shrines in N. India, and the one 
first known to Europeans, who early detected traces of Greek 
influenc'e in the sculpture. The stupa was excavated by General 
Court in 1834, and has been identified by Sir A, Cunningham 
with the scene of Buddha's “ body-ofTering." 

MANILA, the capital pity and principal port of the Philip- 
pine Islands, situated on th^ W. coast of the island of Luzon, 
on the E. shore of Mamla Bay,r^the mouth of the Pasig river^ 
in lat. 14® 35' 31'' N., and m 58' 8'^ E. It is about 

4800 m. W.S.W*. of Honolulu, 6990 m. W.S.W. of San Francisco, 
628 m, S.E, of Hong-Kong, tod 1630 m. S. by W. of Yokohama. 
Pop. <1876), 93 . 595 ; (*903), « 9 . 938 . Of 
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the total population in 1903, 185,351 were of the broTO race, 
21,838 were of the yellow race, 7943 were of the white race, 
and 232 were of the black race (230 of those of this race were 
foreign-bom), and 4564 were of mixed races; of the same 
total 131,659, or nearly 60 %, were males. The foreign-bom 
in 1903 numbered 29491, comprising 21,083 natives of China, 
4300 natives of the United States of America, 2065 natives 
of Spain, and 721 natives of Japan. Nearly all of the brown 
race were native-born, and 8o'6 % of them were Tagalogs. 

The city covers an area of about 20 sq. m. of low ground, 
through which flow the Pasig river and several esteros, or tide- 
water creeks. To the west is the broad expanse of Manila Bay, 
beyond which are the rugged Mariveles Mountains; to the 
eastward the city extends about half-way to Laguna de Bay, 
a lake nearly as large as Miuiila Bay and surrounded on three 
sides by mountains. On the south bank of the Pasig and fronting 
the bay tor nearly a mile is the “ Ancient City.,” or IntramuroS;, 
enclosed by walls 2\ m. long, with a maximum height of 25 ft., 
built about ) 590. Formerly a moat flanked the city on the 
land sides, and a drawbridge at each of six gates was raised 
every night. But thus practice was discontinued in 1852 and the 
moat was filled with earth in 1905. In the north-west angle 
of the walled enclosure stands Fort Santiago, which was built 
at the same time as the walls to defend the entrance to the 
river ; the remaining space is occupied largely by a fine cathedral, 
churches, convents, schools, and government buildings. Out- 
side the walls the modern city has been formed by the union 
of several towns whose names are still retained as the names 
of districts. The Pasig river is crossed by two modem steel 
cantilever bridges. Near the north-east angle of Intramuros is 
the Bridge of Spain, a stone structure across the Pasig, loading 
to Binondo, the principal shopping and financial district; 
here is the Escolta, the most busy thoroughfare of the city, 
and the Rosario, noted for its Chinese shops. Between Binondo 
and the bay is San Nicholas, with the United States custom- 
house and large shipping interests. North of San Nicholas 
is Tondo, the most densely populated district; in the .suburbs, 
outside the fire limits, the greater part of the inhabitants live 
in native houses of bamboo frames roofed and sided with nipa 
palm, and the thoroughfares consist of narrow streets and navi- 
gable streams. Paco, south-west of Intramuros, has some large 
cigar factories, and a large cemetery where the dead are buried in 
niches in two concentric circular walls. Ermita and Malate along 
the bay in the south part of the city, San Mi^el on the north 
bank of the river above Intramuros, and Sainpaloc farther 
north, are the more attractive residential districts. 

Most of tho white inhabitants live in Ennita and Malate, or in 
Sau Miguel, where there are several handsome villas along the river 
front, among them that of the governor-general of the Philippines. 

1 The better sort of houses in Manila have two storeys, the lower one 
built of brick or stone and the upper one of wood, roofed with rM 
Spanish tile or with corrugated iron ; the upjicr storey contains tti« 
living-rooms, and the lower has servants' rooms, store-houses, stebl^, 
carriage-houses and poultry yards. On account of the warm climate 
the cornices are wide, the uj>per storey projects over the lower, and 
the outer walls are fitted with sliding frames. Translucent oyster 
shells are a common substitute for glass; and the walls are whit^ 
washed, but on acamnt ot the frequency of earthquakes are not 
plastered. More than one half of the dwellings in the city are mere 
shacks or nipa huts. Few of the public buildings are attractive or 
imposing. There are, however, some churches with graceful towra 
and beautiful facades and a few attractive monuments; among tw 
latter are one sUiiding on the Magellan Plaza (Plaza or Paseo de 
Magcllanes) beside the Pasig, to the memory of Ferdinand Magellan, 
the discoverer of the islands; and another by A. Querol on the shore 
of the bay, to the memory of Don Migud de Lcgaspi (d, I 57 *)> ^ 
founder of the Spanish city, and of Andres de Urdanete (*49^*568), 
the Augustinian friar who accompanied Legaspi to Cebu (but not 
to what is now Manila). 

Many improvements have been made in and about the city 
since the American occupation in 1898. The small tram- 
cars 4rawn by native ponies have been replaced by a modem 
American electric street-railway service, and the railway service 
to and from other towns on tie island of Luzon has been ex- 
tendi; m 1908, 267 m. were open to traffic and 400 m. were 
under construction. Connected with Manila by electric railway 
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is Fort William McKinley, a U.S. army post in the hills five miles 
away, quartering about 3000 men. The scheme for dredging 
some of the esteros in order to make them more navigable and 
for filling in others has been in part executed. But the greatest 
improvement affecting transportation is the construction of 
a safe and deep harbour. Although Manila Bay is nearly 
landlocked, it is so large that in times of strong winds it becomes 
nearly as turbulent as the open sea, and it was formerly so shallow 
that vessels drawing more than 16 ft. could approach no nearer 
than two miles to the shore, where typhoons of the .south- 
west monsoon not infrequently obliged them to lie several days 
before they could be unloaded. Two long jetties or break- 
waters have now been constructed, about 350 acres of harbour 
area have been dredged to a depth of 30 ft., and two wharves 
of steel and concrete, one 600 ft. long and 70 ft. wide, and the 
other 650 ft. long and no ft. wide, were in process of construc- 
tion in 1909. The Pasig river has been dredged up to the 
Bridge of Spain to a depth of 18 ft. and from the Bridge of 
Spain to Laguna de Bay to a depth of 6 ft. The construction 
of the harbour was begun about 1880 by the Spanish govern- 
ment, but the work was less than one-third completed when 
the Americans took possession. Among other American 
improvements were : an efficient fire department, a sewer 
system whereby the sewage by means of pumps is discharged 
into the bay more than a mile from the shore; a system of 
gravity waterworks (1908) whereby the city’s water supply 
is taken from the Mariquina river about 23 m. from the city 
into a storage reservoir which has a capacity of 2,000,000,000 
gallons and is 212 ft. above the sea; the extension of the Lunota, 
the principal pleasure-ground; a boulevard for several miles 
along the bay; a botanical garden; and new market buildings. 

Climate.- Manila has a spring and summer hot season, an autumn 
and winter cooler season, a summer and autumn rainy season, and a 
winter and spring dry season. Fur the twenty years 1883-1902 the 
annual average of mean moutlily temperatures was 20’8’' C., the 
maximum being 27'4® in i88y and 1897, and the minimum 2()‘2° 
in 1884. From May until October the prevailing wind is south- 
east, from November to January it is north, and from February to 
April it is east. J uly and August are the cloudiest months of the 
year; the average number of rainy days in each of those months 
being 21, and in February or March only 3. The annual average 
of rainy days is 1 38 : 9/1 in the wet season (average precipitation for 
tiic six months, i'j)50*3 mm.) and 44 in the dry .season (average pre- 
cipitation for the six dry months, 382 mm.). Thunderstorms are 
fretjuent and occasionally very severe, between May and September; 
the annual average of thunderstorms for tlie decennium 1888-1897 
was 505, the gix;atest frequency was in May (average 100-3) and in 
June (average! go-;); the severity of these storms may be imagined 
from the fact that in a halMiour between 5 and 0 p.m. on the 2i.st of 
May i8y2 tlie fall (probably the maximum) was Oo mni. I'ho air 
is very damp : for tlie period 1SS3-T902 the annual average ol 
humidity was 79**t%, the lowest average for any one month was 
00-()"/o in April 1896 (the average for the twenty Aprils was 70-7), 
and the highest average for any one month was 89-9 % for Septemte 
1897 (the average for the twenty Septembers was 83-5)-. The city 
is so situated as to be aflcctcd by shocks from all the various seismo- 
Jogical centres of Luzon, especially those from fhc active volcano 
Taai, 35 m. south ol the city. At the Manila observatory, about i m. 
south-east of the walled city, the number of perceptible cartliquakei 
registered by seismograph between 1880 and 1897 inclusive was 221 ; 
the greatest numbers for any one year were 2b in 1882 and 23 in 
1892, and the least, 5 in iSgO and 6 in 1889 and in 1894; the average 
number In each Ma^ was 1-44, in each July, 1*33, and in January 
and in February 0*72; the frequency is much greater in each of tlie 
spring summer months (except J une, average 0-78) than in the 
months of autumn and winter. 

Public Institutions . — The public school system of Manila includes, 
besides the common schools and Manila high school, the American 
school, tlie Pliilippine normal school (igoi), the Philippine school 
of arts and trades (1901), the Philippine medical school (1907) 
the Philippine school of commerce (1908). The Philippine govern- 
ment also maintains here a burean of science (which publlsncs the 
monthly Philii>pine Journal of Science, and co-operatcs with the 
Jesuits in maintaining, in Ermita, the Manila observatory (meteoro- 
logical, seissmological and astronomical), which is one of the best 
equippecl institutions of the kind in the East. The royal and 
ponnneal university of St Thomas Aquinas (generally known as the 
university of Santo Tomas) was founded in 1857 with faculties of 
theology, law, pbiloaophy, science, medicine and pharm^y, and 

g rew out of a seminary, for the foundation of which Philip 11 . of 
pain gave a grant in ^585, and which opened in 1601 ; ana of the 
Dominican college dfw Thomas, dating from r6ii. Other educa- 


tional institutions ace the (Dominican) San Joa£ medical andpbacma- 
ceutical -college, San Juan clc LctrAn (Dominican), which is a 
primary and secondary school, the ateneo municipal, a corresponding 
secondary and primary school under the charge of the Jesuits, and 
the college of St Isabel, a girls' school. In there Were tbir^- 
four newspap>ers and periodicals published in the cit^^r. of which 
thirteen were Spanish, fourteen were English, two were Liunese, and 
five were Tagalog; the principal dailies were the Manila Times, 
Cablenews American, El Comercio, El Libertas, El Mercaniil, El 
Renacimiento and La Democracia, There are several Spanish 
hospitals in Manila; in two of which the city’s indigent sick are cared 
for at its expense; in connexion with another a reform -school is 
maintained ; and there arc a general hospital, built by ,tb e go vem- 
ment, a government hospital tor contagious diseases, n government 
hospital for government employees, a government hospital for lepers, 
an army hospital, a free dispensary and hospital supported by 
American philanthroj^ts, St Paul's hospital (Roman Catholic), 
University hospital (Protestant Episcopal), and the Mary Johnson 
hospital (Methodist Episcopal). There are several American 
Protestant churches in the city, notably a Protestant Eplsoopal 
cathedral and training schools for native teachers. Iti Bibilid 
prison, in the Santa Cruz district, nearly 80 % of the prisoners of 
the archipelago are confined ; it is under the control of the depar'^ent 
of public instruction and its inmates are given an opportunity to 
learn one or more useful trades 

Trade and Industry . — Manila is important chiefly for its commerce, 
and to make it the chief distributing point for American goods con- 
signed to Eastern markets the American government undertook the 
harbour improvements, and abolished the tonnage dues levied under 
Spanish rule. Manila is the greatest hemp mafket in the world; 
110,399 tons, valued at $19,444,769, were exported from the archi- 
pelago in 190O, almost all being shipped from Manila. Other 
important exports arc sugar, copra and tobacco. The im^iorts 
represent a great variety of food stuffs and manufactured articles. 
In 1906 the total value of the exports was $23,902,986, and 
total value of the imports was $21,868,257. The coastwise 
trade is large. The principal manufactures arc tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes, malt liquors, distilled liquors, cotton fabrics, clothing, 
ice, lumber, foundry and machine shop products, carriages, waggons, 
furniture, and boots and shoes. There is some ship and boat building. 
Lumber Is sawed by steam power, and cotton mills in the Tondo 
district are oix-ratcd by steam. In Uie foundries and machine shops 
small engines, boilers and church bells are made, and the government 
maintains an ice and cold-storage plant. With these exceptions 
manufacturing is in a rather primitive state. Another industry of 
importance, especially in the district of Tondo, is fishing, and the 
city's markets arc well supplied with many varieties of choice fish. 

Manila is governed under a charter enacted 
in 1901 by the Philippine commission, and amended in 1^3. 
Thi.s vests the legislative and administrative authority mainly 
in a municipal board of five members, of whom three are ap- 
pointed by the governor of the Philippines by the advice and 
with the consent of the Philippine commission, and the others 
are the president of the advisory board aqd the city engineer. 
The administration is divided into eight departments : engineer- 
ing and public works; sewer and waterworks construction; 
sanitation and transportation; assessments and collections; 
police, fire, law and .schools. There are no elective offices, but 
there is an advisory board, appointed by the governor, and 
consisting of one member from each of eleven districts ; its recom- 
mendations the municipal board must seek on all important 
matters. The administration of justice is vested in a municipal 
court and in one court under justices of the peace and auxiliary 
justices; the administration of school affairs is vested in a special 
board of six members; and matters pertaining to health are 
administered by the insular bureau of health. 

Spanish city of Manila (named from “nilad,” a 
weed or bush which grew in the locality) was founded by Legospi 
in 1 57 1 , The site had been previously occupied by a town und^ 
a Mahommedan chieftain, but this town had been burned before 
Legaspi gained possession, although a native ■settlement still 
remained, within the present district of Tondo. In 157a, white 
its fortifications were still slight, the Spanish city wia attacked 
and was nearly captured by a force of Chinese pirates who 
greatly outnumbered the Spaniards. About 1590 the con- 
struction of the present walls and other defences was begun^ 
At the beginning of the 17 th century Manila had become the 
commercial metropolis of the Far East To it came fleets from 
China, Japan, India, Malacca and other pdaccs in the Far East ior 
an exchange of wares, and from it rich cargoes were sent by way 
of Mexico to the mother country in exchange for much cheaper 
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goods. Before the close of the century, however, a decline began, 
from which there was but little recovery under Spanish rule. 
Several causes contributed to this, among them the waning of 
the power of Spain, an exclusive commercial policy, dishonest 
administration, hostilities with the Chinese, ravages of the Malay 
pirates, and the growth of Dutch commerce. On several occa- 
sions the city has been visited with destructive earthquakes; 
those of 1645 and 1863 were especially disastrous. In 1762, 
during war between England and Spain, an English force under 
Vice-Admiral Sir Samuel Cornish (d. 1770) and Lieut. -General 
Sir William Draper (1721-1787) breached the walls and captured 
the city, but by the Treaty of Paris (1763) it was returned to 
Spain. In 1837 the port of Manila was opened to foreign trade, 
and there was a steady but slow increase in prosperity up to 
about 1890. During this period, however, progress was hampered 
by vested interests, and the spirit of rebellion among the native.s 
became increasingly threatening. About 1892 a l^ge number 
of Filipinos in and near Manila formed a secret association whose 
object was independence and separation from Spain. In August 
1896 members of this association began an attack; and late in 
December the movement was reinforced as a result of the execu- 
tion in Manila of Dr Jos 4 Rizal y Mercado (1861-1896), a Filipino 
patriot. It spread to the provinc es, and was only in part sup- 
pressed when, in April 1898, the United States declared war 
against Spain. On the ist of May an American fleet under 
Commodore George Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet stationed 
in Manila Bay (sec Spanish-Amkrican War). The smouldering 
Filipino revolt then broke out afre.sh and an American army 
under Gencial Wesley Merritt (1836- ) was sent from San 

Francisco to assist in capturing the city. The Spaniards, after 
making a rather weak defence, surrendered it on the 13th of 
August 1898. Trouble now arose between the Americans and 
the Filipinos under the leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo, for 
the latter wished to establish a government of their own. On 
the night of the 4lh of February 1899 the Filipinos attacked the 
American army which was defending the city, but were repulsed 
after suffering a heavy loss. A military government, however, 
was maintained in the city until August 1901. 

MANILA HEMP, the most valuable of all fibres for cordage, 
the produce of the leaf-stalks of Musa textilis, a native of the 
Philippine Islands. The plant, called abacd by the islanders, 
throws up a spurious stem from its underground rootstocks, 
consisting of a cluster of sheathing leaf-stalks, which rise to a 
height of from 15 to 25 ft. and spread out into a crown of huge 
undivided leaves characteristic of the various species of Musa 
(plantain, banana, ike.). From 12 to 20 clusters are developed 
on each rhizome. In its native regions the plant is rudely culti- 
vated solely as a source of fibre, it requires little attention, and 
when about three years old develops flowers on a central stem, 
at which stage it is in the most favourable condition for yielding 
fibre. The stock is then cut down, and the sheathing stalks are 
torn asunder and reduced to small strips. These strips in their 
fresh succulent condition arc drawn between a knife-edged instru- 
ment and a hard wooden block to which it is fixed. The knife is 
kept in contact with the block except when lifted to introduce the 
ribbons. Sufficient weight is suspended to the end of the knife 
to keep back all pith when the operator is drawing forward the 
ribbon between the block and knife. By repealed scraping in 
this way the soft cellular matter which surrounds the fibre is 
removed, and the fibre so cleaned has only to be hung up to dry 
in the open air, when, without further treatment, it is ready for 
use. Each stock yields, on an average, a little under i It) of 
fibre ; and two natives cutting down plants and separating fibre 
will prepare not more than 25 lb per day. The fibre yielded by 
the outer layer of leaf-stalks is hard, fully developed and strong, 
and used for cordage, but the produce of the inner stalks is 
increasingly thin, fine and weak. The finer fibre is used by the 
natives, without spinning or twi^^g (the ends of the single fibres 
being knotted or gummed together), for making exceedingly 
fine, light and transparent yet comparatively strong textures, 
which they use as articles of dress and ornament. According 
to V/arden, muslin and grass-cloth are made from the finest 


fibres of Manila hemp, and some of them are so fine that a gar- 
ment made of them may, it is said, be enclosed in the hollow of 
the hand.” In Europe, especially in France, articles of clothing, 
such as shirts, veils, neckerchiefs and women’s hats, are made 
from abacd. It is also used for matting and twines. It is of a 
light colour, very lustrous, and possesses great strength, being 
thus exceptionally suitable for the best class of ropes. It is 
extensively used for marine and other cordage. The hemp 
exported for cordage purposes is a somewhat woody fibre, of a 
bright brownish-white colour, and possessing great durability 
and strain-resisting power. The strength of Manila hemp 
compared with English hemp is indicated by the fact that a 
Manila rope 3^ in. in circumference and 2 fathoms long stood 
a strain of 4669 lb before giving way, while a similar rope of 
English hemp broke with 3885 lb. The fibre contains a very 
considerable amount of adherent pectinous matter, and in its 
.so-callcd dry condition an unusually large proportion, as much 
as 12 %. of water. In a damp atmosphere the fibre absorb.'! 
moisture so freely that it has been found to contain not less than 
40 % of water, a circumstance which dealers in the raw fibre 
should bear in mind. From the old and disintegrated ropes 
is made the well-known manila paper. The plant has been 
introduced into tropical lands — the West Indie.s, India, Borneo, 
&c. — ^but only in the Philippines has the fibre been successfulh’ 
produced as an article of commerce. It is distributed through- 
out the greater part of the Philippine Archipelago. The area of 
succc.ssful cultivation lies approximately between 6° and 15*^ N. 
and 1 2 1® and 126® E.; it may be successfully cultivated up to 
about 4000 ft. above sea-level. The provinces, or islands, where 
cultivation is most successful are those with a heavy and evenly 
distributed rainfall. H. T. Edwards, fibre expert to the Philip- 
pine bureau of agriculture, wrote in 1904 : — 

The opportunities for increasing the production of abacd in the 
Philippines are almost unlimited. Enormous areas of good abacd 
land arc* as yet untouched, while the greater part of land already 
under cultivation might yield a greatly increased product if more 
careful attention were given to the various details of cultivation 
The introduction of irrigation will make possible the planting ot 
abacd in many districts where it is now unknown. The perfectiov 
of a machine for the extraction of the fibre will increase the entire 
output by nearly one-third, as this amount is now lost by the waste- 
ful hand-stripping process." 


Hitherto, while numerous attempts have been made to extract 
the fibre with machinery, fome obstacle has always prevented 
the general use of the process. The exports have increased 
with great rapidity, as shown by the following table : — 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1904 


31,420 tons. 
50,482 „ 

(>7,804 „ 

89,438 ,» 
121,037 M 


In 1901 the value of the export was $14,453,410, or 62*3 % of the 
total exports from the Philippines. The fibre is now so valuable 
that Manila hemp cordage is freely adulterated by manufacturers, 
chiefly by admixture of phormium (New Zealand flax) and 
Russian hemp. 

MANILIUS, a Roman poet, author of a poem in five books 
called Astronomica. The author is neither quoted nor mentioned 
by any ancient writer. ICven his name is uncertain, but it was 
probably Marcus Manilius; in the earlier MSS. the author is 
anonymous, the later give Manilius, Manlius, Mallius. The poem 
itself implies tliat the writer lived under Augustus or Tiberius, 
and that he was a citizen of and resident in Rome. According 
to R. Bentley he was an Asiatic Greek; according to F. Jacob 
an African. His work is one of great learning; he had studied 
his subject in the best writers, and generally represents the most 
advanced views of the ancients on astronomy (or rather ^trology). 
He frequently imitates Lucretius, whom he resembles in earnest- 
ness and originality and in the power of enlivening the dry bone^ 
of his subject. Although his diction presents some peculiarities, 
the style is metrically correct. Firmicus, who wrote in the time 
of Constantine, exhifats so many points of resemblance with the 
work of Manilius that he must either have used him or have 
followed some work that Manilius also followed. As Firmicus 
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says that hardly any Roman except Caesar, Cicero and Fronto 
had treated the subject, it is probable that he did not know the 
work of Manilius. The latest event referred to in the poem 
(i. 898) is the great defeat of Varus by Arminius in the Teuto- 
burgiensis Saltus (a.d. 9). The fifth book was not written till 
the reign of Tiberius; the work appears to be incomplete, and 
was probably never published. 

" See editions by J. Scaliger (1579); R- Bentley (1739); F. Jacob 
(1846); A. G. Pingr6 (1780); and T. Breiter (Leipzig, 1907; and 
commentary 1909); of book i. by A. E. Houaman (1903). On the 
subject generally see M. Bechert, De emendandi Manilii Hatione 
(1878) and De M. M. Astronomicorum Poeta (1891); B. Freier, De 
M. Astronom. Aetate (1880); A. Cramer, Dc Manilit Elocutione (very 
full* 1882); G. Lanson, De Manilio Poeta, with select bibliog. 
(1887); P. Monceaux, Les Africains (a study of the Latin literature 
of Africa; 1894) ; R. Ellis, Manilianae (1-891) ; J. P. Postgate, 

Silva Mamliana (1897), chiefly on textual questions; P. Thomas, 
Lucuhrationes Manilianae (1888), a collation of the Gemblacensis 
(Gembloux) MS.; F. Plessis, Jm Poesie latine (1909), pp. 477-483. 

MANILIUS, GAIUS, Roman tribune of the people in 66 b.c. 
At the beginning of his year of office (Dec. 67) he succeeded in 
getting a law passed {de libertinorum suffragiis), which gave 
freedmen the privilege of voting together with those who had 
manumitted them, that is, in the same tribe as their patroni; this 
law, however, was almost immediately declared null and void 
by the senate. Both parties in the state were offended by the 
law, and Manilius endeavoured to secure the support of Pompey 
by proposing to confer upon him the command of the war 
against Mithradates with unlimited power (see Pompey). The 
proposal was supported by Cicero in his speech. Pro lege Manilia, 
anil carried almost unanimously. Manilius was later accused 
Ijy the aristocratical party on some unknown charge and defended 
l)y Cicero. He was probably convicted, but nothing further 
i.s heard of him. 

See Cicero's speech; Dio C^.s.siu.s xxxvi. 25- 27; I’lutarch, Pom/fcy, 
30; Veil. Pat. ii. 33; art. Rome : History, § Tl. 

MANIN, DANIELE (1804- 1857), Venetian patriot and states- 
man, was born in Venice on the 13th of May 1804. He w'as the 
son of a converted Jew, who took the name of Manin because that 
patrician family stood sponsors to him, as the custom then was. 
He studied law at Padua, and then practi.sed at the bar of his 
native city. A man of great learning and a profound jurist, he was 
inspired from an early age with a deep hatred for Austria. The 
heroic but foolhardy attempt of the brothers Bandiera, Venetians 
who had served in the Austrian navy against the Neapolitan 
Bourbons in 1844, was the first event to cause an awakening of 
Venetian patriotism, and in 1847 Manin presented a petition 
to the Venetian congregation, a shadowy consultative assembly 
tolerated by Austria but without any power, informing the 
emperor of the wants of the nation. He was arrested on a 
charge of high treason (Jan. 18, 1848), but this only served to 
increase the agitation of the Venetians, who were beginning to 
know and love Manin. Two months later, when all Italy and 
half the rest of Europe were in the throes of revolution, the 
people forced Count Palffy, the Austrian governor, to release him 
(March 17). I'hc Austrians soon lost all control of the city, the 
arsenal was seized by the revolutionists, and under the direction 
of Manin a civic guard and a provisional government were 
instituted. The Austrians evacuated Venice on the 26th of 
March, and Manin became president of the Venetian republic. 
He was already in favour of Italian unity, and though not 
anxious for annexation to I’iedmont (he would have preferred 
to invoke French aid), he gave way to the will of the majority, 
and resigned his powers to the Piedmontese commissioners on the 
7 th of August. But after the Piedmontese defeats in Lombardy, 
and the armistice by which King Charles Albert abandoned 
Lombardy and Venetia to Austria, the Venetians attempted to 
lynch the royal commissioners, whose lives Manin saved with 
difficulty; an assembly was summoned, and a triumvirate 
formed with Manin at its head. Towards the end of 1848 the 
Austrians, having been heavily reinforced, reoccupied all the 
Venetian mainland ; but the citizens, hard-pressed and threatened 
with a siege showed the greatest devotion to the cause of freedom, 


all sharing in the dangers and hardships and all giving what they 
could afford to the state treasury. Early in 1849 Manin was 
again chosen president of the republic, and conducted the defence 
of the city with great ability. After the defeat of Charles 
Albert’s forlorn hope at Novara in March the Venetian assembly 
voted “ Resistance at all costs ! ” and granted Manin unlimited 
powers. Meanwhile the Austrian forces closed round the city; 
but Manin showed an astonishing power of organization, in 
which he was ably seconded by the Neapolitan general, Guglielmo 
Pepe. But on the 26th of May the Venetians were forced to 
abandon Fort Malghera, half-way between the city and the 
mainland; food was becoming scarce, on the 19th of June the 
powder magazine blew up, and in July cholera broke out. Then 
the Austrian batteries began to bombard Venice itself, and when 
the Sardinian fleet withdrew from the Adriatic the city was ako 
attacked by sea, while certain demagogues caused internal 
trouble. At last, on the 24th of August 1849, when all pro- 
vision.s and ammunition were exhausted, Manin, who had courted 
death in vain, succeeded in negotiating an honourable capitula- 
tion, on terms of amnesty to all save Manin himself, Pepe and 
some others, who were to go into exile. On the 27th Manin left 
Venice for ever on board a French ship. His wife died at 
Marseilles, and he himself reached Paris broken in health and 
almost destitute, having spent all his fortune for Venice. In 
Paris he maintained himself by teaching and became a leader 
among the Italian exiles. There he became a convert from 
republicanism to monarchism, being convinced that only under 
the auspii'es of King Victor Emmanuel could Italy be freed, and 
together with Giorgio Pallavicini and Giuseppe La Farina he 
founded the Sodeid Nazionale I tali ana with the object of pro- 
pagating the idea of unity under the Piedmontese monarchy. 
His last years were embittered by the terrible sufferings of his 
daughter, who died in 1854, and he himself died on the 22nd of 
September 1857, and was buried in Ary Scheffer’s family tomb. 
In 1868, two years after the Austrians finally departed from 
Venice, his remains were brought to his native city and honoured 
with a public funeral. Manin was a man of the greatest honesty, 
and possessed genuinely statesmanlike qualities. He believed 
in Italian unity when most men, even Cavour, regarded it as 
a vain thing, and his work of propaganda by mea«s of the 
National Society greatly contributed to the success of the cause. 

See A. Errera, Vita di D. Manin (Venice, 1872); P. de la Farge, 
Documents, ^c., de D. Manin (Paris, 1800) ; Henri Martin, D. Manin 
(Paris, 1859) ; V. Marchesi, Settant' anni della storia di Venezia (Turin), 
and an c.xcelleiit monograph in Countess Marlinengo Ccsaresco s 
Italian Characters (London, 1901). » 

MAKING, FREDERICK EDWARD (1812-1883), New Zealand 
judge and author, son of Frederick Maning, of Johnville, county 
Dublin, was born on the 5th of July 1812. His father emigrated 
to Tasmania in the ship “ Ardent ” in 1824 and took up a grant 
of land there. Young Maning served in the fatuous expedition 
which attempted to drive in the Tasmanian blacks by sweeping 
with an unl)roken line of armed men across the island. Soon 
afterwards he decided to try the life of a trader among the wild 
tribes of New Zealand, and, landing in the beautiful inlet of 
Hokianga in 1833, took up his abode among the Ngapuhi. With 
them the tall Irish lad— he stood 6 ft. 3 in.— full of daring and 
good-humour and as fond of fun as of fighting, quickly beeme 
a prime favourite, W'as adopted into the tribe, married a chief’s 
daughter, and became a “ Pakeha-Maori ” (foreigner turned 
Maori). With the profits of his trading he bought a farm of 
200 acres on the Hokianga, for which, unlike most white adven- 
turers of the time, he paid full value. When New Zealand was 
peacefully annexed in 1840, Maning’s advice to the Maori was 
against the arrangement, but from the moment of annexation 
he became a loyal friend to the government, and in the wars of 
1845-46 his influence was exerted with effect in the settlers’ 
favour. Again, in i860, he persuaded the Ngapuhi to volunteer 
to put down the insurrection in Taranaki. Finally, at the end 
of 1865, he entered the public service as a judge of the native 
lands court, where his unequalled knowledge of the Maori 
language, customs, traditions and prejudices was of solid value. 
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In this office he served until 1881, when ill health drove him to 
resign, and two years later to seek surgical aid in London, 
where, however, he died of cancer on the 25th of July 1883. At 
his wish, his body was taken back to New Zealand and buried 
there. A bust of him is placed in the public library at Auckland. 
Maning is chiefly remembered as the author of two short books, 
Old New Zealand and History of the War in the North of New 
Zealand against the Chief Hcke. Both books were reprinted m 
London in 1876 and 1884, with an introduction by the earl of 
Pembroke. 

MANIPLE (Lat. manipulus, from manus, hand, and plm, to 
fill), a liturgical vestment of the Catholic Church, proper to all 
orders from the subdeacon upwards. It is a narrow strip of 
material, silk or half-silk, about a yard long, worn on the left 
forc-arm in such a way that the ends hang down to an equal 
length on either side. In order to secure it, it is sometimes tied 
on with strings attached underneath, sometimes provided with 
a hole in the lining through which the arm is passed. It is 
ornamented with three crosses, one in the centre and one at each 
end, that in the centre being obligatory, and is often elaborately 
embroidered. It is the special ensign of the office of subdeacon, 
and at the ordination is placed on the arm of the new subdeacon 
by the bishop with the words : “ Take the maniple, the symbol 
of the fruit of good works.*’ ^ It is strictly a “ mass vestment, 
being worn, with certain exceptions (r.g. by a subdeacon singing 
the Gospel at the service of blessing the palms), only at Mass, 
by the celebrant and the ministers assisting. 

The most common name for the maniple up to the beginning 
of the iTth century in the Latin Church was mapptda (dim. of 
mappOj cloth ), the Roman name for the vestment until the 
time of Innocent III. The designation manipulus did not come 
into general use until the 15th century. Father Braun {Liturg. 
Gewandung, p. 51 7) gives other early medieval names : sudanum. 
fanOf manttle, all of them meaning “ cloth ” or “ handkerchief. 
Ho traces the vestment ultimately to a white linen cloth of 
ceremony {pallium linostinum) worn in the 4th century by the 
Roman clergy over the left arm, and peculiar at that time to 
them. Its ultimate origin is obscure, but is probably traceable 
to some ceremonial handkerchiefs commonly carried by Roman 
dignitaries, e.g. those with whi(’h the m^istrates were wont 
to signal the opening of the games of the cirrus. As late as the 
9th century, indeed, the maniple was still a handkerchief, held 
folded in the left hand. By what process it became changed 
into a narrow strip is not known; the earliest extant specimen of 
the band-like maniple is that found in the grave of St Cuthbert 
(9th century); by the nth century (except in the case of 
subdeacons, whose maniples would seem to have continued 
for a while to be cloths in practical use) the maniple had uni- 
versally assumed its present general form and purely ceremonial 
character. 

The maniple >vaB*originally carried in the left hand. In pictures 
of the gth, loth and nth centuries it is represented as either so 
curried or as hung over the left fore-arm. By the 12th century 
the rule according to which it is worn over the left arm had been 
universally accepted. According to present usage the maniple 
is put on by priests after the alb and girdle; by deacons and 
, subdeacons after the dalmatic or tunicle; by bishops at the altar 
after the ConfitcoTj except at musses for the dead, when it is 
assumed before the stole 

In the East the maniple in its Western form is known only to 
the Armenians, where it is peculiar to subdeacons. I'his vest- 
ment is not derived from the Roman rite, but is properly a stole, 
which the subdeacons used to carry in the left hand. It is now 
laid over the subdeacon’.s left arm at ordination. The true 
equivalent of the maniple (in the Greek and Armenian rites only) 
is not, as has been assumed, the eptmanikion, a sort of loose, 
embroidered cuff (see Vestments), but the epigonation. This 
is a square of silk, stiffened witlf'cardboard, surrounded by an 

1 Acxiording to Fattier Braun this custom cannot be traced earlier 
than the 9th century. It forms no essential part of the ordination 
ceremony (Liturg. Gewandung, p. 548). ^ , 

* For the evolution of these rules see Braun, op. cit. p|5. 546 seq. 


embroidered border, and usually decorated in the middle with 
a cross or a sword (the “ sword of the Spirit,” which it is supposed 
to symbolize); sometimes, however, the space within the border 
is embroidered with pictures. It is worn only by bishops and 
the higher clergy, and derives its name from the fact that it hangs 
down over the knee (yoi^). It is worn on the right side, under the 
phelonion, but when the sakkos is worn instead of the phelonion, 
by metropolitans, &c., it is attached to this. The epigonation, 
like the maniple, was originally a cloth held in the hand; a fact 
sufficiently proved by the ancient name lyx^lpiov (xetp, hand), 
which it retained until the 12th century. For convenience’ sake 
this cloth came to be suspended from the girdle on the right side, 
and is thus represented in the earliest extant paintings (see 
Braun, p. 552). The name epigonation, which appears in the 
latter half of the 12th century, probably marks the date of the 
complete conventionalizing of the original cloth into the present 
stiff embroidered square; but the earliest representations of the 
vestment in its actual form date from the 14th century, e.g. the 
mosaic of St Athanasius in the chapel of St Zeno in St Mark s 
at Venice. 

See J. Braun, S. liturgische Gowandung (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1907), pp. 515 -561, and the bibliography to Vestments. 

MANIPUR, a native state on the north-east frontier of India, 
in political subordination to the lieutenant-governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Area, 8456 sq. m. Pop. (1901), 284,465. 
It is bounded on the N. by the Naga country and the hills over- 
looking the Assam valley, on the W. by Cachar district, on the E. 
by Upper Burma, and on the S. by the Lushai hills. The state 
consists of a wide valley, estimated at about 650 sq. m., and a 
large surrounding tract of mountainous country. The hill 
ranges generally run north and south, with occasional connecting 
spurs and ridges of lower elevation between. Their greatest 
altitude is in the north, where they reach to upwards of 8000 ft. 
above sea-lcvcl. The principal geographical feature in the valley 
is the Logtuk lake, an irregular sheet of water of considerable 
size, bu t said to be y early growing .smaller. The valley is watered 
by numerous rivers, the Barak being the most import antv The 
hills are densely clothed with tree jungle and large forest timber. 
Some silk is produced and there are a few primitive manufactur- 
ing industries, e.g. of pottery. Rice and forest produce, however, 
are the principal exports. The road from Manipur to the Assam- 
Bengal railway at Dimapur is the principal trade route. 

The kingdom of Manipur, or, a.s the Burmans call it, Kasse 
or Kathe, first emerges from obscurity as a neighbour and ally 
of the Shan kingdom of Pong, which had its capital at Mogaung. 
The valley appears to have been originally occupied by several 
tribes which came from different directions. Although their 
general facial characteristics are Mongolian, there is a great 
diversity of feature among the Manipuris, some of them showing 
a regularity approaching the Aryan type. In the valley the 
people are chiefly Hindus, that religion being of recent introduc- 
tion. Their own name for themselves is Meithei, and their 
language is a branch of the Kuki-Chin family, spoken by 273,000 
persons in all India in 1901. One of their peculiarities is the high 
position enjoyed by women, who conduct most of the trade of 
the valley. They have a caste system of their own, different 
from that of India, and chiefly founded on the system of lallup^ 
or forced labour, which has been abolished by the British. Every 
I male between the ages of seventeen and sixty was formerly 
obliged to place his services at the disposal of the state for 
a certain number of days each year, and to different classes of 
the people different employments were assigned. About four 
hundred Mahommedan families, descendants of set^ from 
Bengal, reside to the east of the capital. Ibe aboriginal lull- 
men belong to one of the two great divisions of Nagas and Kukis, 
and arc subdivided into innumerable clans and sections with 
slight differences in language, customs or dress. The state is 
noted for the excellence of its breed of ponies. The English game 
of polo was introduced from Manipur, where it forms a great 

national pastime. a t- 

The first relations of the British with Manipur date from 1762, 
when the raja solicited British aid to repel a Burmese invasion, 
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and a treaty was entered into. The force was recalled, and little 
communication between the two countries took place until 1824, 
on the outbreak of the first Burmese War. British assistance 
was again invoked by the raja, and the Burmese were finally 
expelled from both the Assam and the Manipur valleys. Dis- 
puted successions have always been a cause of trouble. The raja, 
Chandra Kirtti Singh, died in 1886, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Sur Chandra Singh, who appointed his next brother, 
Kula Chandra Dhuya Singh, jabraj, or heir-apparent. In 1890 
another brotlier, the senapati^ or commander-in-chief, Tikend- 
rajit Singh, dethroned the raja, and installed the it 4 brai as regent, 
the ex-raja retiring to Calcutta. In March 1891 the chief commis- 
sioner of Assam (Quinton) marched to Manipur with 400 Gurkhas, 
in order to settle the question of succession. His purpose was to 
recognize the new ruler, but to remove the senapati. After some 
futile negotiations, Quinton sent an ultimatum, requiring the 
surrender of the senapatif by the hands of the political resident, 
F. Grimwood, but no result followed. An attempt was then made 
to arrest the senapati, but after some sharp fighting, in which 
Lieut. Brackenbury was killed, he escaped; and the Manipuris 
then attacked the British residency with an overwhelming force. 
Quinton was compelled to ask for a parley, and he. Colonel Skene, 
Grimwood, Cossins and Lieut. Simpson, unarmed, went to the 
fort to negotiate. They were all there treacherously murdered, 
and when the news arrived the Gurkhas retreated to Cacliar, 
Mrs Grimwood and the wounded being with them. This led to 
a military expedition, which did not encounter much resistance. 
The various columns, converging on Manipur, found it deserted ; 
and the regent, senapati, and others were captured during May. 
After a formal trial the senapati and one of the generals of the 
rebellion were hanged and the regent was transported to the 
Andaman Islands. But it was decided to preserve the existence 
of the state, and a child of the ruling family, named Chura Chand, 
of the age of five, was nominated raja. He was sent to be 
educated in the Mayo College at Ajmere, and he afterwards served 
for two years in the imperial cadet corps. M canwhile the admin- 
istration was conducted under British supervision. The oppor- 
tunity was seized for abolishing slavery and unpaid forced labour, 
a land revenue of Rs. 2 per acre being substituted in the valley 
and a house-tax in the hills. The boundaries of the state were 
demarcated, disarmament was carried out, and the construction 
of roads wa.s pushed forward. In 1901 Manipur was visited by 
Lord Curzon, on his way from Cachm- to Burma. In May 1907 
the government of the state was handed over to Chura Chand, 
who was to be assisted by a council of six Manipuris, with a 
member of the Indian civil service as vice-president. At the 
same time it was announced that the government of India would 
support the raja with all its powers and suppress summarily 
all attempts to displace him. The revenue is £26^000. The 
capital is Imphal, which is really an overgrown village; pop. 
(1901), 67,093. 

See Mrs Ethel St Clair Grimwood, My Three Years in Manipur 
(1891); Manipur State Gazetteer (Calcutta, 1905); T. C. Hodson, The 
Meitheis (1908). 

MANISA (anc. Magnesia ad Sipylum), the chief town of the 
Saru-khan sanjak of the Aidin (Sinyrna) vilayet of Asia Minor, 
situated in the valley of the Gediz Chai (Hermus), at the foot of 
Mt Sipylus, and connected by railway with Smyrna and Afium 
Kara-Hissar. Pop. about 35,000, half being Mussulman. 
Manisa is an important commercial centre, and contains inter- 
esting buildings dating from the times of the Seljuk and early 
Osmanli sultans, including mosques built by Murad II. and III. 
and a Mevlevi Tehke second only to that at Konia. It is the 
seat of a flourishing American mission. In 1204 Manisa was 
ocaipifd by John Ducas, who when he became emperor made 
it the Byzantine seat of government. In 1305, after the in- 
habitants had massacred the Catalan garrison, Roger dc Flor 
besieged it unsuccessfully. In 1313 the town was taken by Sam 
Khan and became the capital of the Turcoman emirate of that 
name. In 1398 it submitted to the Osmanli sultan Bayezid L, 
and in 1402 was made a treasure city by Timur. In 1419 it was 
the scene of the insurrection of the liberal reformer, Bedr ed-Din, 


which was emshed by Prince Murad, whose residence in the town 
as Murad IL, after twice abdioating the throne, is one of the most 
romantic stories in I'urkish history. In the 17 th century Manisa 
became the residence of the greatest of the Dere Bey iamilies, 
Kara Osman Oglu, Turcoman by ongin, and possibly connected 
with the former emirs of Sarukhon, which seems to have risen 
to power by farming the taxes of a province which ptioOQStTf the 
house of Othmaii had often governed and regarded with especi^ 
affection. The liva of Samkhan was one of the twenty-two in 
the Ottoman Empire leased on a life tenure up to the time of 
Mahmud IL In the 18th century the family of Kara Osman 
Oglu (or Karasman) ruled de facto all west central Anatolia, one 
member being lord of Bergama and another of Aidin, while ti» 
head of the house held Manisa with all the Hermus valley and 
had greater power in Smyrna than the representative of the 
capitan pasha in whose province that city nominally lay. Out- 
side their own fiefs the family had so much property that it was 
commonly said they could sleep in a house of their own at any 
stage from Smyrna to Baghdad. The last of its great beys was 
Haji Hussein Zade, who was frequently called in to Smyrna on 
the petition of his friends, the P^uropean merchants, to assure 
tranquillity in the troublous times consequent on Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt, and the British and Russian attacks on the 
Porte early in the 19th century. He always acquitted himself 
well, but having refused to bring his contingent to the grand 
vizier when on the march to Egypt in 1798, and awaken^ the 
jealousy of the capitan pasha, he was in continual danger. 
Exiled in 1812, he was subsequently restored to Manisa, and died 
there in 1821. His son succeeded after sanguinary tumults; 
but Mahmud IL, who had long marked the family for destruc- 
tion, was so hostile towards it, after he had got rid of the 
janissaries, that it had lost all but the shadow of power by 1830. 
Descendants survived in Manisa who retained a special right of 
granting title-deeds within the district, independent of the bcal 
administration. (D. G. H.) 

MAlllSTBKy a city and the county-seat of Manistee county, 
Michigan, U.S.A., on the Manistee river (which here broadens 
into a small lake) near its entrance into Lake Michigan, about 
114 m. W.N.W.of Grand Rapids. Pop. (1890), 12,812; (1900k 
14,260, of whom 4966 were foreign-bom; (1904, state census), 
12,708. It is served by the Pdre Marquette, the Manistee k. 
Grand Rapids, the Manistee & North-Eastern, and the Manistee 
& Luther railways, and by steamboat lines to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other lake ports. The channel between Lake 
Manistee and Lake Michigan has been copsiderably improved 
since 1867 by the Federal government. There is a United States 
life-saving station at the harbour entrance. The city has a 
county normal school, a school for the deaf and dumb, a domestic 
science and manual training school, a business college, and a 
Carnegie library. Manistee is a summer resort, with good 
trout streams and well-known brine-baths. One mile from the 
city limits, on Lake Michigan, is Orchard Beach, a bathing resort, 
connected with the city by electric railway; and about 9 m. 
north of Manistee is Portage Lake (about 2 m. long and i m. 
wide), a fishing resort and harbour of refuge (with a good channel 
from Lake Michigan), connected with the city by steamboat 
and railway. Manistee has large lumber interests, is the centre 
of an extensive fruit-growing region, and has various manufac- 
tures, including lumber and solt.^ The total value of the factory 
product in 1904 was $3,256,601. The municipidity owns and 
operates its waterworks. Manistee (the name being taken from 
a former Ottawa Indian village, probably on Little Traverse 
Bay, Mich.) was settled about 1849, and was chartered as a 
city in 1869, the charter of that year being revised in 1890. 

MANITOBA, a lake of Manitoba province, Canada, situated 
between 50® ii' and 51® 48' N. and 97® 56’ and w® 35' W. It 
has an area of 1711 sq. m., a length of shore fine of 535 m., 
and is at an altitude of 810 ft. above the sea. It has a total length 
of 119 m., a maximum width of 29 m., discharge of 14,833 cub. ft^ 

1 There is a very large salt block at Eastlake, i m. east of 
Manistee, and Filer City, a few mites south-east, is another source 
of supply. 
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per second, and has an average depth of 12 ft. Its shores are 
low, and for the most part swampy. The Waterhen river, 
which carries the discharge of Lake Winnipegosis, is the only 
considerable stream entering the lake. It is drained by the 
Little Saskatchewan river into Lake Winnipeg. It was dis- 
covered by De la Verendryc in 1739. 

MANITOBA, one of the western provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada, situated midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts of the Dominion, about 1090 m. due west of Quebec. 
It is bounded S. by the parallel 49“ N., which divides 
it from the United States; W. by 101° 20' W.; N. by 52® 
50' N.; and E. by the western boundary of Ontario. 
Manitoba formerly belonged to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and after the transfer of its territory to Canada was admitted 
in 1870 as the fifth province of the Dominion. At that time 
the infant province had an area of 13,500 sq. m., and some 
12,000 people, chiefly Indian half-breeds. In 1881 the limits 
were increased as above, and the province now contains upwards 
of 73>956 sq. m., extending 264 m. from north to south and 
upwards of 300 from east to west. The old distinct of Assiniboia, 
the result oJf the efforts in colonization by the earl of Selkirk 
in 1811 and succeeding years, was the nucleus of the province. 

The name Manitoba sprang from the union of two Indian 
words, Manito (the Great Spirit) and W aba (the “ narrows ” 
of the lake, which may readily be seen on the map). This well- 
known strait was a sacred place to the Crees and Saultcaux, 
who, impressed by the weird sound made by the wind as it 
rushed through the narrows, as simple children of the prairies 
called them Manito-Waha, or the “Great Spirit’s narrows.” 
Tdie name, arising from this unusual sound, has been by meto- 
nymy translated into “ God’s Voice.” The word was afterwards 
contracted into its present form. As there is no accent in 
Indian words, the natural pronunciation of this name would 
be Man-t-t6-ba. On this account, the custom of both the French 
and English people of the country was for years before and for 
several years after 1870 to pronounce it Man-i-t6-bft, and even 
in some ca.ses to spell it “ Manitobah.” After the formation 
of the province and the familiar use of the provincial name 
in the Dominion parliament, where it has occupied much 
attention 'for a generation, the pronunciation has changed, 
so that the province is universally known from ocean to ocean 
as Man-I-t6-b&. 

Physical Features . — ^The drainage of Manitoba is entirely north- 
eastward to Hudson Bay. The three lakes — whose greatest lengths 
are 200, 122 and 119 m. respectively — ore Winnipeg, Winnipegosis and 
Manitoba. They are all of irregular shape, but average respectively 
^o, 18 and 10 hi. in width. They arc fresh, shallow and tidclcss. 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba at high water, in spring-time, discharge 
their overflow through small streams into Winnipeg. The chief 
rivers emptying into Lake Winnipeg are the Winnipeg, the Ked and 
the Saskatchewan. The Assiniboine river enters the Red River 45 m. 
from Lake Winnipeg, and at the confluence of the rivers (“ The 
Forks ") is situated the city of Winnipeg. The Winnipeg, which 
flows from the territory lying south-east of l^ke Winnipeg, is a noble 
river some 200 m. long, which after leaving Lake of the Woods dashes 
with its clear water over many cascades, and traverses very beautiful 
scenery. At its falls from Lake of the Woods is one of the greatest 
and most easily utilized water-powers in the world, and from falls 
lower down the river electric power for the city of Winnipeg is 
obtained. The Red River is at intervals subject to freshets. In a 
century's experience of the Selkirk colonists tliere have been four 
“ floods.” The highest level of the site of the city of Winnipeg is 
said to have been under 5 ft. of w’ater for several weeks in May and 
June ini 826, under 2^ ft. in 1852, not covered in 1861 ; only the lowest 
levels were under water in 1882. The extent of overflow has thus 
on Cctfh occasion been less. The loose soil on the banks of the river 
is every year carried away in great masses, and the channel has so 
widened as to render the recurrence of an overflow unlikely. The 
Saskatchewan, though not in the province, empties into I^ke 
Winnipeg less than half a degree from the northern boundary. It 
is a mighty river, rising in the Rocky Mountains, and crossing 
eighteen degrees of longitude. Near its mouth are the Grand Rapids. 
Above these steamers ply to Fort Edmonton, a point upwards of 
800 m. north-west of the city of Jfinnipeg. Steamers run from 
Grand Rapids, through Lake Winnipeg, u]) Red River to the city 
of Winnipeg, important locks having been constructed on the river 
at St Andrews. 

The surface of Manitoba is somewhat level and monotonous. It 
is chiefly a prairie region, with treeless plains of from 5 to 40 m. 


extent, covered in summer with an exuberant vegetable growth, 
which dies every year. The river banks, however, are fringed with 
trees, and in the more undulating lands the timber belts vary from 
a few hundreds of yards to 5 or 10 m. in width, forming at times 
forests of no inconsiderable size. The chief trees of the country 
are the aspen {Populus tremuloides), the ash-leaved maple {Negundo 
aceroides), oak {Quercus alba), elm {Ulmus Anicricanaj^ and many 
varieties of willow. The strawberry, raspberry, currant, plum, 
cherry and grape are indigenous. 

Climate , — The climate of Manitoba, being that of a region of wide 
extent and of similar conditions, is not subject to frequent variations* 



Winter, with cold but clear and bracing weather, usually sets in 
about the middle of November, and ends with March. In April 
and May the rivers have opened, the snow has disappeared, and the 
opportunity hap been afforded the farmer of sowing his grain. June 
is often wet, but most favourable for the springing crops; July and 
August are warm, l)ut, excepting two or three days at a time, not 
uncomfortably so; while the autumn weeks of late August and 
September are \^ery pleasiiiit. Harvest generally extends from the 
middle of August to near the end of September. The chief crops 
of the farmer are wheat (which from its flinty hardness and full kernel 
is the speciality of the C'anadian north-west), oats, barley and pease. 
Hay is made of the native prairie grasses, which grow luxuriantly. 
From the richness and mellowness of the soil potatoes and all tap- 
roots reach a great size. Heavy dews in summer give the needed 
moisture after the rains of June have ceased. The traveller and 
farmer are at times annoyed by the mosquito. 

Area and Population. -Thit area is 73,956 sq. m., of which 
64,066 are land and 9890 water. Pop. (1871), 18,995; 

62,260; (1891), 152,506; (iQoi), 254,947 (138,332 males, 116,615 
females); (1906), 365,688 (205,183 males and 160,505 females). 
The principal cities and towns are: Winnipeg (90,153), Brandon 
(10,408), Portage la Prairie (5106), St Boniface (5119), West 
Selkirk (2701), and Morden (1437). In 1901, 49,102 families 
inhabited 48,415 houses, and the proportion of the urban popu- 
lation to the rural was 27*5 to 72*5. Classified according to place 
of birth, the principal nationalities were as follow in 1901 : 
Canada, 180,853; England, 20,392; Scotland, 8099; Ireland, 
4537; other British po.s.sessions, 490; Germany, 2291; Iceland, 
5403; Austria, 11,570; Russia and Poland, 8854; Scandinavia, 
1772; United States, 6922; other countries, 4028. In 1901 
the Indians numbered 5827; half-breeds, 10,372. Of the 
Indian half-breeds, one half are of English-speaking parentage, 
and chiefly of Orkney origin; the remainder are known as 
Metis or Bois-brfil^s, and are descended from French-Canadian 
voyageurs. In 1875 a number of Russian Mennonites (descen- 
dants of the Anal^ptists of the Reformation) came to the 
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Country. They originally emigrated from Germany to the 
plains of southern Russia, but came over to Manitoba to escape 
the conscription. They number upwards of 15,000. About 
4000 French Canadians, who had emigrated from Quebec to 
the United States, have also made the province their home, 
as well as Icelanders now numbering 20,000. During the 
decade ending 1907 large reserves were settled with Ruthenians 
often known as Galicians, Poles and other peoples from central 
and northern Europe. Some 30,000 of these are found in the 
province. The remainder of the population is chiefly made up 
of English-speaking people from the other provinces of the 
Dominion, from the United States, from England and Scotland 
and the north of Ireland. 

Religion . — Classified according to religion, the various de- 
nominations were, in 1901, as follows: Presbyterians, 65,310; 
JCpiscopalians, 44,874; Methodists, 49,909; Roman Catholics, 
35,622; Baptists, 9098; Lutherans, 16,473; Mennonites, 15,222; 
Greek Catholics, 7898; other denominations, 9903; not specified, 
638. 

GovernmenL — The province is under a lieutenant-governor, 
appointed for a term of five years, with an executive council 
of six members, responsible to the local legislature, which con- 
sists of forty-two members. It has four members in the Canadian 
Senate and ten in the House of Commons. 

Education . — The dual system of education, established in 
1871, was abolished in 1890, and the administrative machinery 
consolidated under a minister of the Crown and an advisory 
board. This act was amended in 1897 to meet the wishes of 
the Roman Catholic minority, but separate schools were not re- 
established; nor was the council divided into denominational 
committees. There are collegiate institutes for more advanced 
education at Winnipeg, Brandon and Portage la Prairie, with 
a total of 1094 pupils enrolled. There is also a normal school 
at Winnipeg for the training of teachers. Higher education is 
represented by the provincial university, which teaches science 
and mathematics, holds examinations, distributes scholarships, 
and grants degrees in all subjects. It has affiliated to it col- 
leges of the Roman Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian and 
Methodist denominations, with medical and pharmaceutical 
colleges. The arts colleges of the churches carry on the several 
courses required by the university, and send their students 
to the examinations of the university. A well-equipped 
agricultural college near Winnipeg is provided for sons and 
daughters of farmers. 

Agriculture is the prevailing industry of Manitoba. Dairy- 
farming is rapidly increasing in importance, and creameries 
for the manufacture of butter and cheese are established in 
almo.st all parts of the province. Large numbers of horses, 
cattle, swine and poultry are reared. The growth of cereals is 
the largest department of agriculture followed. 


• The following statistics are interesting : — 



1883. 

1890. 

1894. 

1901. 

Bushels. 

50,502,085 

27,796,588 

6,536,155 

266,420 

62,261 

16,349 

4,797,433 

2,925,362 

1 

Wheat . . 
Oats 

Barley . 

Flax 

Rye 

I*eas . . 

Potatoes . 
Other roots . 

Bushels. 

5 > 686,355 

9,478,965 

1,898,4.30 

No statist! 

,, 

„ 

Bushels. 

*4.665.769 
9 . 5 * 3,443 
2,069,415 
cs collected. 

II 

II 

Bushels. 

17,172,883 

11,907,854 

2,981,716 

366,000 

59,924 

18,434 

2,035,3.36 

1,841,942 


The enormous developmeut of the wheat-growing industry is 
shown by these and the following statistics : — 

Wheat inspected in Winnipeg. 

1902 .... 51,833,000 bushels 

1903 .... 40,396,650 „ 

1904 .... 39,784,900 „ 

1905 .... 55,849,840 M 

1906 .... 60,636,390 „ 

These figures do not include the wheat ground into flour and sent 
by way of British Columbia to Asia and Australia, nor the wheat 
retains by the farmers for seed. The Dominion government 
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main^ns an experimental farm of 670 acres at Brandon. The 
fisheries are all fresh-water, principally white-fish, pickerel and pike. 
Large quantities of fresh fish caught in lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba 
are exported to all parts of the United States. 

Commtmtcoftonf.— The region of the Red River and ABSufiboine 
valleys was opened up by the fur traders, who came by the water- 
ways from Lake SujMrior, and afterwards by the water communica- 
tion with Hudson Bay. While these early traders used the canoe 
and the York boat,i yet the steam-boat played an important part 
in the early history of the re^on from 1868 till 1885, when access 
from the United States was gained by steamers down the Red River. 
The completion of the St Andrew's Rapids canal on Red River, 
and the Grand Rapids canal on the Saskatchewan river will again 
give an impetus to inland navigation on the tributaries of Lake 
Winnipeg. Lake Manitoba also afiords opportunity for inlamd 
shipping. 

The broad expanse of prairie-land in the western provihees of 
Canada is well suited for the cheap and expeditious building of 
railways. The first connexion with the United States was by two 
railways coming down the Red River valley. But the desire for 
Canadian unity led the Dominici) to assist a transcontinental line 
connecting Manitoba with eastein Canada. The building of the 
Canadian Pacific railway through almost continuous rocks for 800 
miles was one of the greatest engineering feats of modem times. 
Immediately on the formation of the Canadian Pacific railway 
conipany branch lines were begun at Winnipeg and there are eight 
radi^ lines running from this centre to all parts of the countty. Win- 
nipeg is thus connected with Montreal on the east, and 'Vancouver 
on the west, and is the central point of the Canadian Pacific system, 
having railway yards and equipment equalled by few places in 
America. In op^sition to the Canadian Pacific railway a southeom 
line was built from Winnipeg to the American boundary. This fell 
into the hands of the Northern Pacific railway, but was purchased 
by the promoters of the Canadian Northern railway. This railway 
has six radiating lines leaving the city of Winnipeg, and its main 
line connects Port Arthur on Lake Superior with Edmonton in the 
west. The Canadian Northern railway has a remarkable network 
of railways cpnnecting Winnipeg with every corner of Manitoba. 
The Great Northern railway has also three branch lines in Manitoba 
and one of these has Winnipeg as its terminus. The grand Trunk 
Pacific railway, the great transcontinental line promoted by the 
Laurier government, passes through Manitoba north of the Canadian 
Pacific, coming from the east deflects southward to pass through 
Winnipeg, and then strikes northward in a direct line of ca^ 
gradients to find its way through the Rocky Mountains to its 
terminus of Prince Rupert on the north coast of British Columbia. 

History . — The first white settlement in Manitoba was made 
by Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Verandrye (d. 1749), 
who, gradually pushing westward from Lake Superior, reached 
Lake Winnipeg in 1733, and in the following year built a fort 
not far from the present Fort Alexander. In October 1738 
he built another at Fort Rouge, at the junction of the Red 
and Assiniboine rivers, where is now the city of Winnipeg. 
After the British conquest of 1763 the wc^t became the scene 
of a rapidly increasing fur trade, and for many years there was 
keen rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company, with its 
headquarters in England, and the North-West Company of 
Montreal. French and Scottish farmers and fur-traders gradu- 
ally settled along the Red River, and by their frequent marriages 
with the Indians produced a race of metis or half-breeds. 
From 1811 to 1818 Lord Selkirk’s attempted colonization 
greatly increased the population; from the time of his failure 
till 1869 the settlers lived quietly under the mild rule of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. In Aat year the newly formed 
Dominion of Canada bought from the company its territorial 
and political rights. A too hasty occupation by Canadian 
officios and settlers led to the rebellion of the Metis under 
Louis Riel, a native leader. The rebellion was quieted and 
Sir Garnet Wolseley (now Lord Wolseley) was sent from Canada 
by the lake route, with several regiments of troops— regulars 
and volunteers. The Manitoba Act constituting the province 
was passed by the Canadian parliament in 1870. (See Red 
River Settlement; and Riel, Louis.) 

The admixture of races and religions, and its position as the 
key to the great West, have ever since made Manitoba the 

^ A round-bottomed, strongly built boat, 30 to 36 ft. long, pro- 
pelled by 8 men. It was devised by the Hud^n's Bay Company for 
carrying freight, as a substitute for the less serviceable canoe, and 
was named after their York factory, the centre to which the traders 
brought down the furs for shipment to England and from which they 
took back merchandise ana supplies to the interior of Rupert^ 
Land. ^ 
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Storm centre of Canadian politics. In the charter panted 
by the Canadian parliament to the Canadian Pacific railway a 
clause givinf? it for twenty years control over the railway 
construction of the province led to a fierce agitation, till the 
clause was repealed in 1888. Till 1884 an equally fierce agitation 
was carried on against Ontario with regard to the eastern 
boundary of Manitoba. (See Ontario.) In both these disputes 
the provincial leader was the Hon. John Norquay, in whose 
veins ran a large admixture of Indian blood. In 1890 changes 
in the school system unfavourable to the Roman Catholic 
Church led to a constitutional struggle, to which was due the 
defeat of the Federal ministry in 1896. Since 1896 its rapid 
material progress has produced numerous economic problems 
and disputes, many of which are still unsolved. 

(G.Br.; W.L. G.) 

MANITOU, or Manito (Algonquian Indian, “mystery,” 
“ supernatural ”), among certain American Indian tribes, a spirit 
or genius of good or evil The manitou is almost always an 
animal, each individual having one assigned him, generally 
by dream-inspiration, at the greatest religious act of his life — 
his first fast. This animal then becomes his fetish; its skin is 
carried as a charm, and representations of it are tattooed and 
painted on the body or engraved on the weapons. 

MANITOWOC (Indian, “ Spirit-land ”), a city and the county- 
seat of Manitowoc county, Wisconsin, on the W. shore of Lake 
Michigan, 75 m. N. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1890), 7710; (1900 1, 
11,786, of whom 2998 were forcign-bom; (1906 estimate), 
12,922. It is served by the Chicago & North-Western, 
and the Wisconsin Central railways; by ferry across the lake to 
Frankfort, Mich., and Ludington, Mich.; by the Ann Arbor 
and the P^re Marquette railways; and by the Goodrich line 
of lake steamers. The city is finely situated on high ground 
above the lake at the mouth of the Manitowoc river. At 
Manitowoc arc the county insane a.sylum and a Polish 
orphan asylum. The city has a training school for county 
teachers, a business college, two hospitals and a Carnegie 
library. There are ship-yards for the construction of both 
steel and wooden vessels, and several grain elevators. The 
value of the factory products increased from }||» 1,935,442 in 
1900 to $45427,816 in 1905, or 128-8 per cent. — a greater increase 
than that of any other city in the state during this period. There 
is a good harbour, and the city has a considerable lake commerce 
In grain, flour, and dairy products, jacques Vicau established 
here a post for the North-west Company of fur traders in 1795. 
The first permanent .settlement was made about 1836, and Mani- 
towoc was chartered as a city in 1870. In Manitowoc county, 
18 m. south-west of the city of Manitowoc, is St Nazianz, 
an unorganized village near which in 1854 a colony or 
community of German Roman Catholics was established 
under the leadership of Father Ambrose Oswald, the primary 
object being to enable poor people by combination and co- 
operation to supply themselves with the comforts of life at 
minimum expense and have as much time as possible left for 
religious thought and worship. The title of the colony’s land 
was vested in Father Oswald after the panic of 1857 until his 
death in 1874, when he devised the lands to “ the colony founded 
by me.” The colony had no legal existence at the time, but 
was then incorporated as the “ Roman Catholic Religious Society 
of St Naziatiz,” and as such sued successfully for the bequest. 
Financially the colony was succ-essful, but as there were some 
desertions and no new recruits after Father 0 .swald’s death, 
there were few members by 1909. There are no longer 
any traces of communism, and the colony’s property is 
actually held by an organization of the local Roman Catholic 
church. 

MANIZALES, a city of Colombia and capital of the department 
of Oildas (up to 1905 the northern part of Antioquia, 75 m. S. 
of Medellin, on the old trade routijAcrosS the (Cordillera between 
Hotida, on the Magdalena, and tlS Cauca Valley. Pop. (1906, 
estimate), 20,000. The city is situated on a plateau of the 
western of the Cordillera, 6988 ft. above the sea. It is 
surrounded by rich mineral and agricultural districts. 
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MANKATO, a city and the county-seat of Blue Earth county, 
Minnesota, U.S.A., at the southern bend of the Minnesota 
river, where it is joined by the Blue Earth about 86 m. S.Ww 
of Minneapolis. Pop. (1890), 8838; (1900), 10,599, of whom 
2578 were foreign-born ; (1910, census), 10,365. Mankato is 
served by the Chicago St. Paul Minneapolis & Omaha, the 
Chicago & North-Western (both “North-Western Lines”), the 
Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Chicago Great-Western 
railways. The city has two fine parks, a Carnegie library, a 
Federal building, the Immanuel and St Joseph hospitals, two 
commercial colleges, and a state normal school (1868). The 
numerous lakes in the neighbourhood, particularly Lake Madison 
and Lake Washington, are widely known as summer resorts. 
Four miles west of the city is Minneopa state park (area, 60 
acres), in which are Minneopa Falls (60 ft.) and a fine gorge; 
the park was establi.shed by the state in 1905-1906. Mankato 
has an extensive trade in dairy and agricultural products 
(especially grain), stone (a pinkish buff lime.stone is quarried in 
the vicinity), and forest products. The value of its factory 
products inc^^eased from $1,887,315 in 1900 to $3,422,117 in 
1905, or 81*3 %. 

Mankato was settled about 1853, and was first chartered as 
a city in 1868. On or near the site of the city stood a village 
of the Mankato (“ blue earth ”) band of the Mdewakanton 
Sioux, who derived their name from one of their chiefs, “ Old 
Mankato.” In this region occurred the Sioux uprising of 
1862, and from this point operations were carried on which 
eventually resulted in the subjugation of the Indians and the 
hanging, at Mankato, in December 1862, of 38 leaders of the 
revolt. In the uprising the Mankato band was led by another 
chief named Mankato, who took part in the attack on Ft 
Ridgeley, Minn., in August, in the engagement on the 3rd of 
September at Birch Coolie, Minn., and in that on the 23rd of 
September at Wood Lake, where he was killed. 

MANLEY, MARY DE LA RIVIERE (r. 1663-1724), English 
writer, daughter of Sir Roger Manley, governor of the Channel 
Islands, was bom on the 7th of April 1663 in Jersey. She 
wrote her Own biography under the title of The AdDentures of 
Rivella, or the History of the Author of the Atalanlis, by “ Sir 
Charles Lovemore ” (1714). According to her own account 
she was left an orphan at the age of sixteen, and beguiled into 
a mock marriage with a kinsman who deserted her basely three 
years afterwards. She was patronized for a short time by the 
duchess of Cleveland, and wrote an unsuccessful comedy, The 
Lost Lover (1696); in freedom of speech she equalled the most 
hrentious writers of comedy in that generation. Her tragedy. 
The Royal Mischief ( 1 696) was more successful. From 1 696 Mrs 
Manley was a favourite member of witty and fashionable society. 
In 1705 appeared The Secret History of Queen Zarah and the 
Zarazians, a satire on Sarah, duchess of Marlborough, in the 
guise of romance. This was probably by Mrs Manley, who, 
four years later, achieved her principal triumph as a writer 
by her Secret Memoirs . ... of Setwred Persons of Quality 
(1709), a scandalous chronicle “ from the New Atalantis, an 
island in the Mediterranean.” She was arrested in the autumn 
of 1709 os the author of a libellous publication, but was dis- 
charged by the court of queen’s bench on the 13th of Fe^uary 
1710. Mrs Manley sought in this scandalous narrative to 
expose the private vices of the ministers whom Swift, Bolingbroke 
and Harley combined to drive from office. During the keen 
political campaign in 1711 she wrote several pamphlets, and 
many numbers of the Examiner ^ criticizing persons and policy 
with equal vivacity. Later were published her tragedy Lucius 
(1717); The Power of Ijwe, in Seven Novels {1^20), and A Sta^e 
Coach Journey to Exeter (1725). 

MANLIUS, the name of a Roman gens, chiefly patrician, 
but containing plebeian families also. 

I. Marcus Manlius Capitolinu.s, a patrician, consul 392 b.c. 
According to tradition, when in 390 B.c. the besieging Gauls 
were attempting to scale the Capitol, he was roused by the 
cackling of the sacred geese, rushed to the spot and threw down 
the foremost assailants (Livy v. 47; Plutarth, CamiUuSt 27). 
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Several years after,, seeing a centurion led to prison for debt, 
he freed him with liis own money, and even sold his estate 
to relieve other poor debtors, while he accused the senate of 
embezzling public money* He was charged with aspiring to 
kingly power, and condemned by the comitia, but not until 
the assembly had adjourned to a place without the walls, where 
they could no longer see the Capitol which he had saved. His 
house on the Capitol (the origin of his surname) was razed, and 
the Manlii resolved that henceforth no patrician Manlius should 
bear the name of Marcus. According to Mommsen, the story 
of the saving of the Capitol was a later invention to explain 
his surname, and his attempt to relieve the debtors a fiction 
of the times of Cinna. 

Livy vi. 14-20; Plutarch, CamilluSf 36; Cicero, De domOy 38. 

2. Titus Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus, twice dictator 
(353^ 349 B*c.) and three times consul (347, 344, 34o)- When 
his father, L. Manlius Imperiosus (dictator 363), was brought 
to trial by the tribune M. Pomponius for abusing his office of 
dictator, he forced Pomponius to drop the accusation by threaten- 
ing his life (Livy vii. 3-5). In 360, during a war with the 
Gauls, he slew one of the enemy, a man of gigantic stature, 
in single combat, and took from him a torques (neck-ornament), 
whence his surname. When the Latins demanded an equal 
share in the government of the confederacy, Manlius vowed 
to kill with his own hand the first Latin he saw in the senate- 
house. The Latins and Campanians revolted, and Manlius, 
consul for the third time, marched into Campania and gained 
two great victories, near Vesuvius, where P. Dccius Mus {q.v,) 
his colleague, “ devoted ’’ himself in order to gain the day, 
and at Trifanum. In this campaign Manlius executed his 
own son, who had killed an enemy in single combat, and thus 
disobeyed the express command of the consuls. 

Livy vii. 4, 10, 27, viii. 3; Cicero, De off. iii. 31. 

3. Titus Manlius Torquatus, consul 23 j b.c. and 224, 
censor 231, dictator 208. In his first consulship he subjugated 
Sardinia, recently acquired from the Carthaginians, when the 
temple of Janus was shut for the second time in Roman history 
(Livy i. 19). In 216 he opposed the ransoming of the Romans 
taken prisoners at Cannae ; and in 215 he was sent to Sardinia and 
defeated a Cartliaginian attempt to regain possession of the 
island. 

Livy xxiii. 34; Polybius ii, 31. 

4. Gnaeus Manuus Vulso, praetor 195, consul 189. He 
was sent to Asia to conclude peace with Antiochus III., king 
of Syria. He marched into Pamphylia, defeated the Celts 
of Galatia on Mt Olympus and drove them back across the 
Halys. In the winter, assisted by ten delegate.s sent from 
Rome, he settled the terms of peace with Antiochus, and in 187 
received the honour of a triumph. 

Polybius xxii. 16-25; Livy xxxviii. 12-26, 37--50; xxxlx. 6. 

BIANN, HORACD (1796-1859), American educationist, was 
bom in Franklin, Massachusetts, on the 4th of May 1796. 
His childhood and youth were passed in poverty, and his health 
was early impaired by hard manual labour. His only means 
for gratifying his eager desire for books was the small library 
founded in his^ative town by Benjamin Franklin and c-onsisting 
principally of histories and treatises on theology. At the age 
of twenty he was fitted, in six months, for college, and in 1819, 
graduated with highest honours, from Brown University at 
Providence, Rhode Island, having devoted himself so unremit- 
tingly to his studies as to weaken further his naturally feeble 
constitution. He then studied law for a short time at Wrentham, 
Massachusetts; was tutor in Latin and Greek (1820-1822) and 
librarian (1821-1823) at Brown University ; studied during 1821- 
1823 in the famous law school conducted by Judge James Gould 
at LitchfieM, Connecticut; and in 1823 was admitted to the 
Norfolk (Mass.) bar. For fourteen years, first at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, and after 1833 at Boston, he devoted himself, 
with great success, to his profession. Meanwhile he served, 
with conspicuous ability, in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
^tatives from 1^27 to 1833 and in the Massachusetts Senate 
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I from 1833 to 1837, for the last two years m prosident^ It was not 
until he became secretaiy (1837) of the newly created board of 
education of Massachusetts, that he began the work which 
was swn to place him in the foremost rank of American 
educationists. He held this position till 1848, and worked with 
a remarkable intensity — holding teachers* conventions, deliver- 
ing numerous lectures and addresses, carrying on an extensive 
prrespondence, introducing numerous reforms, planning and 
inaugurating the Massachusetts normal school system, founding 
and editing The Common School Journal (1838), and preparing 
a series of Annual Reports, which had a wide circulation and 
are still considered as being “among the best expositions, 
if, indeed, they are not the very best ones, of the practical 
benefits of a common school education both to the individual 
and to the state** (Hinsdale). The practical result of his 
work was the virtual revolutionizing of the common school 
system of Massachusetts, and indirectly of the common 
school systems of other states. In carrying out his work he 
met with bitter opposition, being attacked particularly 1:^ 
certain school-masters of Boston who strongly disapproved of 
his pedagogical theories and innovations, and by various 
religious sectaries, who contended against the exclusion of 
all sectarian instruction from the schools. He answered 
these attacks in kind, sometimes perhaps with unnecessary 
vehemence and rancour, but he never faltered in his work, 
and, an optimist by nature, a disciple of his friend George 
Combe (q.v.), and a believer in the indefinite unprovability of 
mankind, he was sustained throughout by his conviction that 
nothing could so much benefit the race, morally, intellectually 
and materially, as education. Resigning the secretaryship 
in 1848, he was elected to the national House of Representatives 
as an anti-slavery Whig to succeed John Quincy Adams, and 
was re-elected in 1849, as an independent candidate, in 
1850, serving until March 1853. In 1852 he was the candidate 
of the Free-soilers for the governorship of Massachusetts, but 
was defeated. In Congress he was one of the ablest opponents 
of slavery, contend ng particularly against the Compromise 
Measures of 1850, but he was never technically an Abolitionist and 
he disapproved of the Radicalism of Garrison and his followers. 
From 1853 until his death, on the second of August 1859, he 
was president of the newly established Antioch College at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio, where he taught political economy, intellectual 
and moral philosophy, and natural theology. The college 
received iasufficient financial support and^ suffered from the 
attacks of religious sectaries — he himself was charged with 
insincerity because, previously a Unitarian, he joined the 
Christian Connexion, by which the college was founded — ^but he 
earned the love of his students, and by his many addresses exerted 
a beneficial influence upon education in the Middle West, 

A collected edition of Mann's writings, together with a memoir 
(i voU by his second wife, Mary Peabody Mann, a sister of Miss 
E. P. Peabody, was published (in 5 vols. at Boston in 1867-1891) as 
the Life and Works of Horace Mann. Of subsequent biographies the 
best is probably Burke A. Hinsdale's Horace Mann and the Common 
School Revival in the United States (New York, 1898), in " Tim Great 
Educators Series.' Among other biographies O. H. Lang’s Horace 
Mann, his Life and Work (New York, 1893), Albert E. tVinship's 
Horace Mann, the Educator (Boston, 1896), and George A. Hubbeil's 
Life of Horace Mann, Educator, Patriot and Reformer (Philadelphia, 
1910), may be mentioned. In vol. I. of the Report'iov 1895-1896 of 
the United States commissioner of education there is a defied 
" Bibliography of Horace Mann," containing more than 700 titles. 

H^A, a concrete saccharine exudation obtained by making 
incisions on the trunk of the flowering or nuuina ash tree, Ftaxi^ 
mis Omus, The manna ash is a small tree found in Italy, and 
extending to Switzerland, South Tirol, Hungary, Greece, Turkey 
and Asia Minor. It also grows in the islands of Sicily^ Corsica 
and Sardinia. It blossoms early in summer, producing numerous 
clusters of whitish flowers. At the present day the manna of 
commerce is collected exclusively in Sicily from cultivated trees, 
chiefly in the districts around Capaci, Carini, Cinisi and Favarota, 
small towns 20 to 25 m. W. of Palermo, and in the townships of 
Geraci, (^telbuono, and other places in the district of Cefalil, 
. 50 to 10 m. E. of Palermo. In the frassinetti or plantations the 
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trees are placed about 7 ft. apart, and after they are eight years 
old, and the trunk at least 3 in. in diameter, the collection of 
manna is begun. This operation is performed in July or August 
during the dry weather, by making transverse incisions i J to 2 in. 
long, and about i in. apart, through the bark, one cut being made 
each day, the first at Uie bottom of tlie tree, another directly 
above the first, and so on. In succeeding years the process is 
repeated on the untouched sides of the trunk, until the tree has 
been cut all round and exliausted. It is then cut down, and a 
young plant arising from the same root takes its place. The 
finest or flaky manna appears to have been allowed to harden 
on the stem. A very superior kind, obtained by allowing the 
juice to encrust pieces of wood or straws inserted in the cuts, is 
called manna a cannolo. The fragments adhering to the stem, 
after the finest flakes have been removed are scraped off, and 
form the small or Tolfa manna of commerce. That which flows 
from the lower incisions is often colUictcd on tiles or on a concave 
piece of the prickly pear yOpnntia), but is less crystalline and 
more glutinous, and is less esteemed. 

Manna of good quality dissolves at ordinary temperatures in 
about 6 parts of water, forming a clear liquid. Its chief consti- 
tuent is mannite cr manna sugar, a hcxatomic alcohol, 
which likewise occurs, in much smaller quantity, in certain species 
of tlie brown sea-weed, Fucus, and in plants of several widely 
separated natural orders. Mannite is obtained by extracting 
manna with alcohol and crystallizing the solution. The best 
manna contains 70 to 80 %. It crystallizes in shining rhombic 
prisms from its aqueous solution and as delicate needles from 
alcohol. Manna possesses mildly laxative properties, and on 
account of its sweet taste is employed as a mild aperient for 
children. It is less used in England now than formerly, but is 
still largely consumed in South America. In Italy mannite is 
prepared for .sale in the shape of small cones resembling loaf 
sugar in shape, and is frequently prescribed in medicine instead 
of manna. 

The manna of the present day appears to have been unknown 
before the 15th century, although a mountain in Sicily with the 
Arabic name Gibelman, ue. ‘‘ manna mountain,” appears to 
oint to its collection there during the period that the island was 
eld by the Saracens, 827-1070. In the 16th century it was 
collected in Calabria, and until recently was produced in the 
Tuscan Maremma, but none is now brought into commerce from 
Italy, although the name of Tolfa, a town near Civita Vecchia, is 
still applied to an inferior variety of the drug. 

Various other kinds of manna are known, but none of these h^ 
been found tu contain mannite. Alban manna (Persian and Arabic 
tar-anguhln, also known as tcrendschabin) is the produce of Alkali 
maurorum, a small, spiny, leguminous plant, growing in Arabia, A.sia 
Minor, Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and northern India. This 
manna occurs in the form of small, roundish, hard, dry tears, vaiying 
from the size of a mustard seed to that of a coriander, of a light- 
brown colour, sweet taste, and sciina-like odour. The spines and 
pods of the plant are often mixed with it It is collected near Kanda- 
har and Herat, and imported into India from Cabul and Kandaliar. 
Tamarisk manna (Persian gat~angubln, tamarisk honey) exudes in 
June and July from the slender branches of Tamafix gallica, var. 
mannifera, in the form of honey-like dropSj which, m the cold tem- 
perature of the early morning, are found in the solid state. This 
^cretion is caused by the puncture of an insect, Coccus manniparus. 
In the valleys of tlic peninsula of Sinai, especially in the WSLdy el- 
Sheikh, this manna (Arabic man) is collected by Die Arabs and sold 
to the monks of St Catherine, who supply it to the pilgrims visiting 
the convent It is found also in Persia and the Punjab, but does 
not appear to be collected in any quantity. This kind of manna 
seems to be alluded to by Herodotus (vii. 31). Under the same 
name of gax-angitbin there are sold commonly in the Persian bazaars 
round cakes, of which a chief ingredient is a manna obtained to Die 
south-west of Ispahan, in the month of August, by shaking the 
branches or scraping the stems of Astragalus florulentus and A. 
adscendens} Shir Khisi, a manna known to writers on materia 
medica in the lOth century, is imported into India from Afghanistan 
and Turkestan to a limit^ extentyit is the produce of Cotoneaster 
nummularia {Rosaceae), and to a extent of Atraphaxis spinosa 
{Polygonaceae) ; it is brought chiefly from Herat. 

* See Bombay Lit. Tr., vol. i. art. 16, for details as to the gazangubin. 
A common Persian sweetmeat consists of w'heat-flour kneaded with 
manna into a thick paste. 


Oak manna or Guesc-^lefit according to Haussknechl, is collected 
from the twigs of Quercus Vallonia and Q. persica, on which it is 
produced by Die puncture of an insect during the month of August. 
This manna occurs in the state of agglutinated tears, and forms an 
object of some industry among the wandering tribes of Kurdistan. 
It is collected before sunrise, by sliaking Die grains of manna on t j 
linen cloths spread out beneath Die trees, or by dipping the small 
brandies in hot watci and evaporating the solution thus obtained. 
A substance collected by the inhabitants of Laristan from Pyrus 
glabra strongly resembles oak manna in appearance. 

Australian or Eucalyptus manna is found on the leaves of Eucalyptus 
viminalis. E. Gunnii, var. rubida, E. pulverulenta, &c. The Lerp 
manna of Australia is of animal origin. 

Brian^on manna is met with on the leaves of the common Larch 
{q.v.), and hide^kkecht on those of the willow, Sahx fragilis; and a 
kind of manna was at one time obtained from the cedar. 

The manna of the Biblical narrative, notwithstanding the miracu- 
lous circumstances which distinguish it from anything now known, 
answers in its description very closely to the tamarisk manna. 

See Bentley and Trimcn, Medicinal Plants (1880) ; Watt, Dictionary 
of Economic Products of India, under Manna " (1891). For analyses 
see A. Ebert, Abut. 1909, 9f), p. 176. 

BIANNERS, CHARLES (1857- ), English musician, whose 

real name war Southcote Mansergh, was born in London, son ol 
Colonel Mansergh, an Irishman. He had a fine bass voice, and 
was educated for the musical profession in Dublin and at the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. He began singing in 
opera in 1881, and in 1882 had great success a.s the sentry in 
lolanihe at the Savoy, following this with numerous engagements 
in opera both in England and Ameri(‘a. He married the .singer 
Fanny Moody, already a leading soprano on the operatic stage, 
in 1890; and in 1897 l^key formed the-Moody-Manners opera 
company, which had a great success in the provinces and under- 
took seasons in London in 1902. Manners and his wife were 
assisted by some other excellent artists, and their enterprise had 
considerable influence on contemporary Pmglish music, 

MANNERS-SUTTON, CHARLES (1755-1828), archbishop of 
Canterbury, was educated at Charterhouse and Cambridge. In 
1785 he was appointed to the family living of Averham-with- 
Kelham, in Nottinghamshire, and in 1791 became dean of Peter- 
borough. He was consecrated bishop of Norwich in 1792, and 
two years later received the appointment of dean of Windsor 
in commendam. In 1805 he was chosen to succeed Archbishop 
Moore in the sec of Canterbury. During his primacy the old 
archiepiscopal palace at Croydon was sold and the country palace 
of Adding! on. bought with the proceeds. He presided over the 
first meeting which issued in the foundation of the National 
Society, and subsequently lent the scheme his strong support. 
He also exerted himself to promote the establishment of the 
Indian episcopate. Ili.s only published works are two sermons, 
one preached before the Lords (London, 1794), the other before 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (London, 1797). 
His brother, Thomas Manners-Sutton, ist Baron Manners 
(1756-1842), was lord chancellor of Ireland. For his son Charles 
see Canterbury, ist Viscount. 

MANNHEIM, a town of Germany, in the grand duchy of 
Baden, lying on the right bank of the Rhine, at its confluence 
with the Neckar, 39 m. by rail N. of Karlsruhe, 10 m. W. of 
Heidelberg and 55 m. S. of Frankfort-on-Main. Pop. (1900), 
141,131; (1905), 162,607 (of whom about 70,000 are Roman 
Catholics and 6000 Jews). It is perhaps the most regularly 
built town in Germany, consisting of twelve parallel streets 
intersected at right angles by others, which cut it up into 136 
square sections of equd size. These blocks are distinguished, 
after the American fashion, by letters and numerals. Except on 
the south side all the streets debouch on the promenade, which 
forms a circle round the town on the site of the old ramparts. 
Outside this ring are the suburbs Schwetzinger-Vorstadt to the 
south and Neckar-Vorstadt to the north, others being Lindenhof, 
Miihlau, Neckarau and Kaferthal. Mannheim is connected by a 
handsome bridge with Ludwtgshafen, a rapidly growing com- 
mercial and manufacturing town on the left bank of the Rhine, in 
Bavarian territory. The Neckar is spanned by two bridges. 

Nearly the whole of the south-west side of the town is occupied 
by the palace (1720-1759), formerly the residence of the elector 
palatine of the Rhine. It is one of the largest buildings of the 
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kind in Germany, covering: an area of 15 acres, and having a 
frontage of abolit 600 yards. It has 1500 windows. The left 
wmg was totally destroyed by the bombardment of 1795, but 
has since been restored. The palace contains a picture gallery 
and collections of natural history and antiquities, and in front of 
it are two monumental fountains and a monument to the emperor 
William 1 . The large and beautiful gardens at the back form 
the public park of the town. Among the other prominent build- 
ings are the theatre, the arsenal, the .synagogue, the “ Kaufhaub,” 
the town-hall {Raihaus, 3771) and the observatory. A newer 
building is the fine municipal Festhalle with magnificent rooms. 
The only noteworthy churches are the Jesuit church (1737- 
1760), the interior of which is lavishly decorated with marble 
and painting; the Koncordienkirche and the Schlosskirche. 
In front of the theatre are statues of Schiller, August Wilhelm 
Iffland the actor, and Wolfgang Heribert von Dalberg (1750- 
iSofi), intendant of the theatre in the time of Schiller. Mannheim 
is the chief commercial tovm on the upper Rhine, and yields in 
importance to Cologne alone among the lower Rheni.sh towns. 
It stands at the head of the effective navigation on the Rhine, and 
is not only the largest port on the upper course of that stream, 
but is the principal emporium for south Germany for such com- 
modities as cereals, coal, petroleum, timber, sugar and tobacco, 
with a large trade in hops, wine and other south German produce. 
Owing to the rapid increase in the traffic, a new harbour at the 
mouth of the Neckar was opened in 1898. The industries are 
equal in importance to the transit trade, and embrace metal- 
working, ironfounding and machine building, the manufac- 
ture of electric plant, celluloid, automobiles, furniture, cables 
and chemicals, sugar refining, cigar and tobacco making, and 
brewing. 

Mannheim is the scat of the central board for the navigation 
of the Rhine, of a high court of justice, and of the grand ducal 
commissioner for north Baden. 

History . — The name of Mannheim was connected with its 
present site in the 8th <'entur>", when a small village belonging 
to the abbey of Lorsch lay in the marshy district between the 
Neckar and the Rhine. To the south of this village, on the 
Rhine, was the castle of Eichholzheim, which acquired some 
celebrity as the place of confinement assigned to Pope John 
XXIII. by the Counc'il of Constance. The history of modem 
Mannheim begins, however, with the opening of the 17th century, 
when the elector palatine Frederick IV. founded a town here, 
which was peopled chiefly with Protestant refugees from Holland. 
The strongly fortified castle which he erected at the same time 
had the unfortunate result of making the infant town an object 
of contention in the Thirty Years* War, during which it was five 
times taken and retaken. In 1688 Mannheim, which had in the 
meantime recovered from its former disasters, was captured by 
the French, and in 1689 it was burned down. Ten years later 
it was rebuilt on an extended scale, and provided with fortifica- 
tions by the elector John William. For its subsequent impor- 
tance it was indebted to the elector Charles Philip, who, owing 
to ecclesiastical disputes, transferred his residence from Heidel- 
berg to Mannheim in 1720. It remained the capital of the pala- 
tinate for nearly sixty years, being especially flourishing under 
the elector Charles 'J'heodore. In 1794 Mannheim fell into the 
hands of the French, and in the following year it was retaken by 
the Austrians after a severe bombardment, which left scarcely 
a single building uninjured. In 1803 it was assigned to the grand 
duke of Baden, who caused the fortifications to be razed. To- 
wards the end of the 18th century Mannheim attained great 
celebrity in the literaiy world as the place where Schiller’s early 
plays were performed for the first time. It was at Mannheim 
that Kotzebue was assassinated in 1819. During the revolution 
in Baden in 1849 town was for a time in the hands of the 
insurgents, and was afterwards occupied by the Prussians. 

See Feder, GeschichU der Siadt Mannheim (1875-1877, 2 vols.; 
new ed. 1903) ; Pichler, Chronik des Hof^ und National Theaters in 
Mannheim (Mannheim, 1879): Mannheim und Ludwigs- 

hafen (Zurich, 1890); Die wirthschaftliche Bedeutung Mannheims, 
published by the Mannheim Chamber of Commerce (Mannheim, 
1905); tile Forschungm iur Geschichte Mannh&ims und der Pfalt, 
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published by the Marmheimev AUertumsverein (Leipsig, 1898); and 
the annual Chronik der Hauptsiadt Mannheim (1901 scq.). 

MANNING, HENRY EDWARD (1808-1892), English Roman 
Catholic cardinal, was bom at Totteridge, Hertfordshire, on the 
15th of July 1808,^ being the third and youngest son of William 
Manning, a West India merchant, who was a director of the Bank 
of England and governor 1812-1813, who sat in parliament 
for some thirty years, representing in the Tory interest Piympton 
Earle, Lymington, Evesham, and Penryn consecutively. His 
mother, Mary, daughter of Henry Leroy Hunter, of Beech HiU, 
Reading, was of a family said to be of French extraction. Man- 
ning’s boyhood was mainly spent at Coombe Bank, Sundridge, 
Kent, where he had for companions Charles and Christopher 
Wordsworth, afterwards bishops of St Andrews and of Lincoln^ 
He was educated at Harrow, 1822-1827, Dr G. Butler being 
then the head master, but obtained no distinction beyond being 
in the cricket eleven in 1 82 5 . He matriculated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, in 1827, and soon made his mark as a debater at &e 
Union, where Gladstone succeeded him as president in 1830. 
At this date he was ambitious of a political career, but his father 
had sustained severe losses in business, and in these circumstances 
Manning, having graduated with first-class honours in 1830, 
obtained the year following, through Viscount Goderich, a post 
as supernumerary clerk in the colonial office. This, however, 
he resigned in 1832, his thoughts having been turned towards a 
clerical career under Evangelical influences, which affected him 
deeply throughout life. Returning to Oxford, he was elected a 
fellow of Merton College, and was ordained; and in 1833 he was 
presented to the rectory of Lavington-with-Graffham in Sussex 
by Mrs Sargent, whose granddaughter Caroline he married on 
the 7th of November 1833, the ceremony being performed by the 
bride’s brother-in-law, Samuel Wilberforce, afterwards bishop 
of Oxford and of Winchester. Manning’s married life was of 
brief duration. His young and beautiful wife was of a con- 
sumptive family, and died childless (July 24, 1837). The 
lasting sadness that thus early overshadowed him tended to 
facilitate his acceptance of the austere teaching of the Oxford 
Tracts; and though he was never an acknowledged disciple of 
Newman, it was due to the latter’s influence that from this date 
his theology assumed an increasingly High Church character, 
and his printed sermon on the “Rule of Faith ” was taken as a 
.public profession of his alliance with the Tractarians. In 1 838 he 
took a leading part in the Church education movement, by which 
diocesan boards were established throughout the country ; und he 
wrote an open letter to his bishop in criticism of the recent 
appointment of the ecclesiastical commission. In December 
of that year he paid his first visit to Rome, and called on Dr 
Wiseman in company with W. E. Gladstone. In January 1841 
Shuttleworth, bishop of Chichester, appointed him archdeacon, 
whereupon he began a personal visitation of each parish within 
his district, completing the task in 1843. he published 

a treatise on The Unity of the Churchy and his reputation as an 
eloquent and earnest preacher being by this time considerable, 
he was in the same year appointed select preacher by his univer- 
sity, thus being called upon to fill from time to time the pulpit 
which Newman, as vicar of St Mary’s, was ju.st ceasing to occupy. 
Four volumes of his sermons appeared between the years 1842 
and 1850, and these had reached the 7th, 4th, 3rd and 2nd edi- 
tions respectively in 1850, but were not aftefwards reprinted. 
In 1844 his portrait was painted by Richmond, and the same 
year he published a volume of university sermons, in which, 
however, was not included the one on the Gunpowder Plot. 
This sermon had much annoyed Newman and his more advanced 
disciples, but it was a proof that at that date Manning was loyal 
to the Church of England as Protestant. Newman’s secession 
in 1845 placed Manning in a position of greater responsibility, 
as one of the High Church leaders, along with Pusey and Keble 
and Marriott; but it was with Gladstone and James Hope (after- 
wards Hope-Scott) that he was at this time most closely associ- 
ated. In the spring of 1847 he was seriously ill, and that autumn 

1 Purcell's assertion that the year of his birtii was 1807 rests 00 
no trustworthy evidence. 
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and the following winter he spent abroad, chiefly in Rome, 
where he saw Newman “ wearing the Oratorian habit and dead 
to the world.’’ He had public and private audienc'es with the 
pope on the 9th of April and the iith of May 1848, but recorded 
next to nothing in hrs diary concerning them, though numerous 
other entries show an eager interest in everything connected 
with the Roman Church, and private papers also indicate that 
he recognized at this time grave defects in the Church of England 
and a mysterious attractiveness in Roman Catholicism, going 
so far as to question whether he might not one day be a Roman 
Catholic himself. Returning to England, he protested, but with 
moderation, against the appointment of Hampden as bishop of 
Hereford, and continued to take an active part in the religious 
education controversy. Through the influence of Samuel 
Wilberforce, he was offered the post of sub-almoner to Queen 
Victoria, always recognized as a stepping-stone to the episcopal 
bench, and his refusal of it was honourably consonant with all 
else in his career as an Anglican dignitary, in which he united 
pastoral diligence with an asceticism that was then quite excep- 
tional. In 1850 the decision of the privy council, that the bishop 
of Exeter was bound to institute the Rev. G. C. Gorham to the 
benefice of Brampford Speke in spite of the latter’s acknowledged 
disbelief in the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, brought to a 
crisis the position within the Church of England of those who 
believed in that Church as a legitimate part of the infallible 
Ecclesia docens. Manning made it clear that he regarded the 
matter as vital, though he did not act on this conviction until no 
hope remained of the decision being set aside or practically an- 
nulled by joint action of the bishops. In July he addressed to 
his bishop an open letter on “ The Appellate Jurisdiction of the 
Crown in Matters Spiritual,” and he also took part in a meeting 
in London which protested against the decision. In the autumn 
of this year (1850) was the great popular outcry against the 
“ Papal aggression” (see Wiseman), and Manning, feeling himself 
unable to take part in this protest, resigned, early in December 
his benefice and his archdeaconry; and writi^ to Hopc-Scott, 
who a little later became a Roman Catholic with him, stated his 
conviction that the alternative was ‘‘ either Rome or licence of 
thought and will,” He was received into the Roman Catholic 
Church by Father Brownbill, S. ) ,, at the church in Form Street, 
on Passion Sunday, the 6th of April 1851. On the following 
Sunday he was confirmed and received to communion by Cardinal 
Wiseman, who also, within ten weeks of his reception, ordained 
him priest. Manning thereupon proceeded to Rome to pursue 
his theological studies, residing at the college known as the 
** Academy for Noble Ecclesiastics,” and attending lectures by 
Perrone and Passagha among others. The pope frequently 
received him in private audience, and in 1854 conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. During his visits to England he was at the 
disposal of Cardinal Wiseman, who through him, at the time of 
the Crimean War, was enabled to obtain from the government the 
concession that for the future Roman Catholic army chaplains 
should not be regarded as port of the staff of the Protestant 
chaplain-general. In 1857 the pope, pfvprio motu, appointed 
him provost (or head of the chapter) of Westminster, and the 
same year ho took up his residence in Bayswater as superior 
of a community known as the “ Oblates of St Qiarles,” an associ- 
ation of secular priests on the same lines as the institute of the 
Oratory, but with this difference, that they arc by their consti- 
tution at the beck and call of the bishop in whose diocese they 
live. The community was thus of the greatest service to Cardin^ 
Wiseman, whose right-hand man Manning thenceforward be- 
came. During the eight years of his life at Bayswater he was 
most active in all the duties of the priesthood, preaching, hearing 
confessions, and receiving converts; and he was notably zealous 
to promote in England all that was specially Roman and papal, 
thus giving offence to old-fashioned Catholics, both cleric^ and 
lay, many of whom were largely ^fluenced by Gallican ideas, 
and had with difficulty accept^ tm restoration of the hierarchy 
in 11850. In x86o he delivered aoourse of lectures on the pope’s 
temporal power, at that date seriously threatened, and shortly 
afterwards he was appointed a papsu domestic prelate thus 
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[ becoming a “ Monsignor,” to be addressed as “ Rjght Reverend.” 
i He was now generally recognized as the able and effective leader 
of the Ultramontane party amoi^ English Roman Catholics, 
acting always, however, in subordination to Cardinal Wiseman; 
and on the latter’s death (Feb. 15, 1865) it was felt that, if 
Manning should succeed to the vacant archbishopric, the triumph 
of Ultramontanism would be secured. Such a consummation 
not being desired by the Westminster chapter, they submitted 
to the pope three names, and Manning’s was not one of them. 
Great ^orts were made to secure the succession for the titular 
archbishop Errington, who at one time had been Wiseman’s 
coadjutor with that right reserved to him, but who had been 
ousted from that position by the pope acting under Manning’s 
influence. In such circumstances ftus IX. could hardly do 
otherwise than ignore Errington’ s nomination, as he also ignored 
the nomination of Clifford, bishop of Clifton, and of Grant, bishop 
of Southwark; and, by what he humorously described as “ the 
Lord’s own coup d'etat^' he appointed Manning to the archi- 
cpiscopal see. Consecrated at the pro-cathedral at Moorfields 
(since destroyed) by Dr Ullathome, bishop of Birmingham 
(June 8, 1865), and enthroned there (Nov. 6), after receiving the 
paRium in Rome, Manning began his work as archbishop by 
devoting himself especially to the religious education of the poor 
and to the establishment of (^tholic industrial and reformatory 
schools. He steadily opposed whatever might encourage the 
admission of Catholics to the national universities, and so put 
Ids foot down on Newman’s project to open a branch house of the 
Oratory at Oxford with himself as superior. He made an un- 
successful and costly effort to establish a Catholic university at 
Kensington, and he also made provision for a diocesan seminary 
of strictly ecclesiastical type. Jealous of the exclusive claims 
of the Roman Church, he procured a further condemnation at 
Rome of the “ Association for the Promotion of the Unity of 
C'hristendom,” which advocated prayers for the accomplishment 
of a kind of federal union between the Roman, Greek and Angli- 
can Churches, and in a pastoral letter he insisted on the heretical 
assumption implied in such an undertaking. He also worked for 
the due recognition of the dignity of the secular or pastoral clergy, 
whose position seemed to be threatened by the growing ascend- 
ancy of the regulars, and especially of the Jesuits, whom, as a 
practically distinct organization within the Church, he steadily 
opposed. In addition to his diocesan synods, he presided in 
1873 over the fourth provincial synod of Westminster, which 
legislated on ” acatholic ” universities, church mu.sic, mixed mar- 
riages, and the order of a priest’s household, having previously 
taken part, as theologian, in the provincial synods of 1853 and 
1859, with a hand in the preparation of their decrees. But it 
was chiefly through his strenuous advocacy of the policy of 
defining papal infallibility at the Vatican Council (1869-1870) 
that Manning’s name obtained world-wide renown. In this he 
was instant in season and out of season. He brought to Rome a 
petition in its favour from his chapter at Westminster, and during 
the progress of the council he laboured incessantly to overcome 
the opposition of the ” inopportunists.” And he never ceased 
to regard it as one of the chief privileges of his life that he had 
been able to take an active part in securing the definition, and in 
having heard with his own ears that doctrine proclaimed as a 
part of divine revelation. In 1875 he published a reply to 
Gladstone’s attack on the Vatican decrees; and on the 15th of 
March in that year he was created cardinal, with the title of 
SS. Andrew and Gregory on the Coelian, He was present at the 
death of Pius IX. (Feb. 7, 1878); and in the subsequent con- 
clave, while some Italian cardinals were prepared to vote for his 
election to fill the vacant chair, he himself supported Cardinal 
Pecci, afterwards known as Leo XIIL With him, however, 
Manning found less sympathy than with his predecessor, though 
Manning’s advocacy of the claims of labour at^acted Leo’s 
attention, and influenced the encyclical which he issued on the 
subject. After the Vatican Council, and more especially after the 
death of Pius IX,, Manning •devoted his attention mainly to s^ial 
questions, and with these his name was popularly associated 
during the last fifteenyeors of his Hie, Fioo^ (872 onwards he 
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was a strict teetotaller^ not touching alcohol even as a medicine^ 
and there was some murmuring among his clergy that his teach- 
ing on this subject verged on heresy. But his example and his 
zeal profoundly influenced for good the Irish poor forming the 
majority of his flock; and the “ League of the Cross ” which he 
founded, and which held annual demonstrations at the Crystal 
Palace, numbered nearly 30,000 members in London alone in 
1874. He sat on two royal commissions, the one on the housing 
of the working classes (1884), and the other on primary education 
(1886); and in each case the report showed evident marks of his 
influence, which his fellow-commissioners recognized as that of a 
wise and competent social reformer. In the cause of labour he 
was active for many years, and in 1872 he set an example to the 
clergy of all the churches by taking a prominent part in a meeting 
held in Exeter Hall on behalf of the newly established Agri- 
cultural Labourers’ Union, Joseph Arch and Charles Bradlaugh 
being among those who sat with him on the platform. In later 
years his strenuous advocacy of the claims of the working 
classes, and his declaration that “ every man has a right to 
work or to bread ” led to his being denounced as a Socialist. 
That he was such he denied more than once (Lemire, Le Cardinal 
Manning et son action sociale, Paris, 1893, p. 210), nor was he 
ever a Socialist in principle; but he favoured some of the 
methods of Socialism, because they alone seemed to him practi- 
cally to meet the case of that pressing poverty which appealed 
to his heart. He took a leading part in the settlement of the 
dockers’ strike in the autumn of 1889, and his patient and 
effectual action on this and on similar occasions secured for 
him the esteem and affection of great numbers of working 
men, so that his death on the 14th of January 1892, and his 
funeral a week later, were the occasion for a remarkable 
demonstration of popular veneration. The Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster is his joint memorial with his 
predecessor. Cardinal Wiseman. 

Whatever may have been the value of Manning’s services 
to the Roman Catholic Church in England in bringing it, as 
he did, up to a high level of what in earlier years was com- 
monly denounced as Ultramontanism, it is certain that by his 
social action, as well as by the earnestness and holiness of his 
life, he greatly advanced, in the mindsof his countrymen generally, 
their estimate of the character and value of Clatholicism. Pre- 
eminently he was a devout ecclesiastic, a “ great priest”; and 
his sermons, both Anglican and Catholic, are marked by fervour 
and dignity, by a conviction of his own authoritative mission as 
preacher, and by an eloquent insistence on considerations .such 
as warm the heart and bend the will rather than on such as forc'e 
the intellect to assent. But many of his instincts were those of a 
statesman, a diplomatist, a man of the world, even of a business 
man; and herein lay, at least in part, tlie secret of his influence 
and success. Intellectually he did not stand in the front rank. 
He was neither a philosopher nor a literary genius. Among his 
many publications, written, it is only fair to admit, amidst the 
urgent pressure of practical work, there is barely a page or even 
a sentence that bears the stamp of immortality. But within a 
somewhat narrower field he worked with patience, industry, and 
self-denying zeal; his ambition, which seemed to many personal, 
was rather the outcome of his devotion to the cause of the 
Church; and in the later years of his life especially he showed 
that he loved righteousness and hated iniquity, and that he 
realized as clearly as any one that the service of God was 
incomplete without the service of man. 

The publication in 1896 of Manning's Life, by Purcell, was the 
occasion for some controversy on the ethics of biography. Edward 
Purcell was an obscure Catholic journalist, to whom Manning, late 
in life, had entrusted, rather by way of charitable bequest, his private 
diaries and other confidential papers. It thu.s came to pass that in 
Purcell’s voluminous biography much that was obviously never 
intended for the public eye wias, perhaps inadvertently, printed, 
together with & good deal of ungenerous comment. The facts 
disclosed which mainly attracted attention were : (1) tliat Manning, 
while yet formally ap Anglican, and while publicly and privately 
dissuading others from joining the Roman Catholic Church, was yet 
within a Httlo convinced that it was hts own duty and destiny to 
take that step himself; («) that he was continually intriguing at 


the back-stairs of the Vaticain for the fur^erance of own views 
as to what was desirable in matters ecclesiastical; (3) that ^ rela- 
tions with Newman were very unfriendly; and (4) that, while for 
the most part he exhibited towards his own clergy a frigid and 
masterful demeanour^ be held privatdy ve^ cordial relatiouB with 
men of diverse religions or 01 no theological beliefs at all. And 
certainly Manning does betray in these autobiographical fragments 
an unheroic sensitiveness to the verdict of posterity on his career. 
But independent critics ^among whom may specially be named 
Francois de Pressensfl held that Manning came well through the 
ordeal, and that Pu'rceU's Ltft had great vmue as an unintenSansUy 
frank revelation of character. (A. Vf, Hu.) 

MANNY, SIR WALTER DE MANNY, Baron OE (d. 137a), 
soldier of fortune and founder of the Charterhouse, younger son 
of Jean de Mauny, known as Le Borgne de Mauny, by bis wife 
Jeanne de Jenlain, was a native of Hainault, from whose counts 
he claimed desc.ent. Manny — the name is thus spelt by most 
English writers— was a patron and friend of Froissart, in whose 
chronicles his exploits have a conspicuous and probably an 
exaggerated place. He appears to have first come to England 
as an esquire of Queen Philippa in 1327, and he took a distin- 
guished port in the Scottish wars of Edward III. In 1337 he 
was placed in command of an English fleet, and in the following 
year accompanied Edward to the Continent, where in the 
campaigns of the next few years he proved himself one of the 
boldest and ablest of the English king’s military commanders. 
He was summoned to parliament as a baron by writ from the 
i2th of November 1347 to the 8th of January 1371. In 1359 he 
was made a knight of the Garter ; and at various times he received 
extensive grants of land both in England and in France. He was 
frequently employed by King Edward in the conduct of diplo- 
matic negotiations as well as in military commands. He was 
one of those charged with the safe custody of the French king 
John when a prisoner at Calais in 1360; in 1369 he was second 
in command under John of Gaunt in his invasion of France. 

But Manny is chiefly remembered for his share in the found- 
ation of the Charterhouse in London. In 1349 he bought some 
acres of land near Smithfield, which were consecrated as a bury- 
ing-place where large numbers of the victims of the Black Death 
were interred; and here he built a chapel, from which the place 
obtained the name of “ Newchurchhaw.” The chapel and ground 
were bought from Manny by the bishop of London, •Michael de 
Northburgh, who died in 1361 and by his will bequeathed a large 
sum of money to found there a Carthusian convent. It is not 
clear whether this direction was ever carried out; for in 1371 
Manny obtained letters patent from King Edward 111. per- 
mitting him to found, apparently on the same site, a Carthusian 
monastery called “ La Salutation M^re Dieu,” where the monks 
were to pray for the soul of Northburgh as well as for the soul of 
Manny himself. The bishop’s bequest may have contributed 
to the building and endowment of the house; or possibly, as 
seems to be implied by a bull granted by Urban VI, in 1378, 
there were originally two kindred establishments owing their 
foundation to Northburgh and Manny respectively. At all 
events Manny, who died early in 1372, left instructions that he 
was to be buried in the church of the Carthusian monastery 
founded by himself. About 1335. he married Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Thomas Plantagenet, earl of Norfolk, son of King 
Edward I., whose first husband had been John, Lord Segrave, 
This lady, who outlived Manny by many years^ was countess of 
Norfolk in her own right, and she was created duchess of Norfolk 
in 1397. Manny left no .surviving son. His daughter Anne, 
Baroness de Manny in her own right, married John Hastings, 
2nd earl of Pembroke ; and on the death of her only son unmarried 
in 1389 the barony of Manny became extinct. 

See (Ei 4 vres de Froissart, /. Chroniques, edited by Baron Kervyn 
dc Lettenhove (Brussels, 18O7-1877], and the Globe editiqn of 
Froissart's Chronicles (Eng. trans., London, 1895); G. F. Beltz, 
Memorials of the Most Noble Order of the Garter (London, 1841); 
Chronicon Angliae edited by E. Maunde Thompson (Rolls 

series 64, London, 1874); Philip Bearcroft, An Historical Account 
of Thomas Sutton and of his Foundation in Charterhouse (London, 
1737)- 

MAJtNYND, ROBERT (Robert qf Brunne) { c , 1264-1340 ?), 
English poet, was a native ol Brunne, now Bourne, in 
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Lincolnshire. About 6 m. from Bourne was the Gilbertine 
monastery of Sempringham^ founded by Sir Gilbert de Sempring- 
ham in 1139. The foundation provided for seven to thirteen 
canons, with a number of lay brothers and a community of nuns. 
No books were allowed to the lay brothers, and nothing could be 
written in the monastery without the prior’s consent. Mannyng 
entered this house in 1288, when, according to the rules, he must 
ha\T been at lea.st 24 years of age, if, as is supposed, he was a 
lay brother. He says he was at Cambridge with Robert de 
Bruce and his two brothers, Thomas and Alexander, but this 
does not necessarily imply that he was a fellow-student. There 
was a Gilbertine monastery at Cambridge, and Mannyng may 
have been there on business connected with his order. When 
he wrote Handlyng Synne he had been (it. 63-76) fifteen years 
in the priory, beginning to write in “ cnglysch rime in 1303.” 
Thirty-five years later he began his Story of In^lande, and had 
removed (i I. 139, 8:c.)to the monastery of Sixille (now Sixhills), 
near Market Rasen, in north Lint'olnshire. 

Handlynff Syntje, a poem of nearly 13,000 lines, is a free trans - 
lation, with many additions and amplifications, from William of 
Waddington’s Manuel des Pechiez. It is a series of metrical 
homilies on the Ten Commandments, the Seven Deadly Sins 
and the Seven Sacraments, illustrated by a number of amusing 
stories from various sources. The Cursor Mundi had turned re- 
ligious history into something not very different from a romance 
of chivalry, and in the stories of Handlyng Synne the in- 
fluence of "the jabliaux is not far to seek. Mannyng wrote in 
the English tongue not for learned but for “ lewd ” men, “ that 
talvs and ryme wyl blethly here,” to occupy the leisure hours 
during which they might ' otherwise fall into “ vylanye, dedly 
synne or other folye.” Each of his twenty-four topics has its 
complement of stories. He tells of the English observance of 
Saturday afternoon as holy to the Virgin, and has much to say 
of popular amusements, which become sins when they keep 
people away from church. Tournaments in particular are fer- 
tile occasions of all the deadly sins; and mystery plays, except 
those of the birth and resurrection of Christ performed in the 
churches, also lead men into transgression. He inveighs 
against the oppression of the poor by the rich, reproves those 
who, weary of matins or mass, .spend their time in church “ jang- 
ling,” telling tales, and wondering whore they will get the best 
ale, and revives the legend of the dancers at the church door 
during mass who were cursed by the priest and went on dancing 
for a twelvemonth without cessation. He loved music himself, 
and justified this profane pleasure by the example of Bishop 
Grosseteste, who lodged his harper in the chamber next his own ; 
but he holds up as a warning to gleemen the fate of the minstrel 
who sang loud while the bishop said grace, and was miserably 
killed by a falling ston? in consequence. The old monk’s keen 
observation makes the book a far more valuable contribution 
to history than his professed chronicle. It is a storehouse of 
quaint stories and out-of-the-way information on manners and 
customs. 

His chronicle. The Story of In^lande, was also written for the 
solace and amusement of the unlearned when they sit together in 
fellowship (ii. The earlier half is written in octosyllabic 

verse, and begins with the story of the Deluge. The genealogy 
of Locrine, king of Britain, is traced back to Noah, through 
Aeneas, and the i hron icier relates the incidents of the Trojan 
war as told by Dares the Phrygian. From this point he follows 
closely the Brut of Wace. He loved stories for their own sake, 
and -found fault with Wace for questioning the miraculous 
elements in the legend of Arthur. In the second half of his 
chronicle, which is less simple in style, he translates from the 
French of Pierre de I>angtoft. He writes in rhyming alexan- 
drines, and in the latter part of the work uses middle rhymes. 
Mannyng’s Chronicle marks a change in national sentiment. 
Though he regards the Norman dfjgiination as a ” bondage,” he 
is loud in his praises of Edward I., ” Edward of Inglond.” 

The linguistic importance of Mannyng’s work is very great. He 
used very few of those Teutonic words which, though still in use, 
were eventually to drop out of the language, and he introduced 


a great number of French words destined to be permanently 
adopted in English. Moreover, he employed comparatively 
few obsolete inflexions, and his work no doubt furthered the 
adoption of the Midland dialect as the acknowledged literary 
instrument. T. L. Kington-Oliphant (Old and Middle English, 
1878) regards his work as the definite starting-point of the New 
English which with slight changes was to form the language of 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

A third work, usually ascribed to Mannyng, chiefly on the 
ground of its existing side by side with the Handlyng Synne 
in the Harleian and Bodleian MSS., is the Medytacyuns of the 
Soper of oure lorde Jhesu, And also of hys passyun And eke of the 
peynes of hys sweie modyr, Mayden marye, a free translation of 
St Bonaventura's De coena et passione Domini. . . . 

Robert of Brunne's Chronicle exists in two MSS.: Petyt MS. 51 1, 
written in the Northern dialect, in the Inner Temple library; and 
Lambeth MS. 131 in a Midland dialect. The first part, The Stor\ 
of England . . . (18^7), was edited for the “ Rolls Series," with an 
introductory essay, by F. J. Furnivall ; the second part was published 
hy Peter Langtoft' s Chronicle . . . (1725). Peter 

I.angtoft's Fr^mch version was edited by Thomas Wright for the 
" Rolls Series " in i8(>0. Of Handlyng Synne there are complete 
MSS. in the Bodleian library (MS. 415) and in the British Museum 
(Harleian MS. 1701), and a fragment in the library of Dulwich College 
(MS. 24). It was eclited, with Waddingion's text in parallel culumiib, 
by F. J. Furnivall for the Koxburghc Club (1862), and for the Early 
English Text Society (1001-190;^). The Meditacyun was edited from 
the Bodleian and Harleian MSS. by J. Meadow Cooper for the same 
society (1875). See also Gerhard Hellmcrs, Ueber die Sprouhe 
Robert Mannyngs of Brunne und uber die Autorschaft dci thm zuge 
sohriehenen Meditations . . . (Gottingen, 1883), which contain*^ 
an analysis of the dialectic peculiarities of Mannyng’s work; O 
Boerner, “ Die Sprache Roberi Mannyngs "... in Studien zur engl. 
Philologie (vol. xii., Halle, 1904), and Oskar Preussner, Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne's Pbersetzung von Pierre de Langtofts Chroniile 
(Breslau, 1891). All accounts of liis life arc based on his own work 
For the Sempringham priory see Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. 947 seq., 
and Miss Rose Graham’s 5 . Gilbert of Sempringham and the Gilbertines 
(1901). 

MAN(EUVRES, MILITARY. MauTuvres may bo definod as 
the higher training for war of troops of all arms in large bodies, 
and have been carried out in most rountric.s ever since the finst 
formation of standing armies. In England no manoeuvres or 
camps of exercise appear to have been held till the beginning of 
the 19th century, when Sir John Moore trained the famou'' 
Light Brigade at Shorncliffe camp. In France, however, under 
Louis XIV., large camp.s of in.struction were frequently held, 
the earliest recorded being that of 18,000 troops at ('ompi^gne in 
1666; and these were continued at intervals under his successor. 
At these French camps much time was devoted to ceremonial, 
and the manoeuvres performed were of an elementary descrip- 
tion. Still their effect upon the training of the army for war 
was far-reaching, and bore fruit in the numerous wars in the first 
half of the 18th century. Moreover, experiments were made 
with proposed tactical systems and technical improvements, a., 
in the case of the contest between Vordre mince and I'ordrr 
profonde (see Infantry) between 1785 and 1790. Other coun 
tries followed suit, but it was reserved for Frederick the Great 
to inaugurate a system of real manoevures and to develop on 
the training-ground the system of tactics which bore such good 
fruit in his various campaigns. The numbers of troops assem- 
bled were large; for example, at Spandau in 1753, when 36,000 
men carried out manoeuvres for twelve days. The king laid 
the greatest stress on these exercises, and took immense pains to 
turn to account the experience gained in his campaigns. Great 
secrecy was observed, and before the Seven Years’ War no 
stranger was allowed to be present. The result of all this careful 
training was shown in the Seven Years’ War, and after it the 
Prussian manoeuvres gained a reputation which they have 
maintained to this day. But with the passing away of the 
great king they became more and more pedantic, and the fatal 
results were shown in 1806. After the Napoleonic wars yearly 
manoeuvres became the custom in every large Continental army. 
Great Britain alone thought she could dispense with them, 
perhaps because of the constant practical training her troops 
and officers received in the various Indian and colonial wars; 
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and it was not till 1853 that, by the advice of the Prince Consort, 
a body of troops were gathered together for a camp of exercise 
on Chobham Common, and that eventually a standing camp of 
exercise was evolved out of the temporary camp formed during 
the Crimean War at Aldershot. 

Most continental armies have, since the great successes of the 
Germans in 1870, copied more or less their system of militery train- 
ing; hence it is appropriate to consider their methods hrst. The 
whole trainmg of the army is based on a yearly programme of gradual 
progression, from the joining of the recruits in October to the teaming 
by squads, companies, battalions and regiments, the latter finishing 
their field training about the middle of August, when the manoeuvre 
period begins. First of all, the brigades go through five working 
days of drills on fiat ground, to get them under the hand of their 
commanders and prepare them for mancEuvres. Then follow ten 
working days of manoeuvres in new and varied ground, of which 
four are " brigade," four " divisional " and two " corps " manoeuvres, 
in each case the unit named being divided into two portions of all 
arms, which manoeuvre against one anotlier. Each year two or 
more army corps carry out manoeuvres before the emperor, working 
against one another. The chief feature of the German manoeuvres 
is the free hand allowed to leaders of sides. Of course, for reasons 
of supply and transport, it is necessary to keep the troops within a 
certain area, but the general and special ideas ^ are so framed that, 
while retaining their own initiative, the leaders of sides have to give 
such orders as will suit the arrangements made by the director of 
maneeuvres for supply. The faculty of quartering troops on private 
individuals to any extent, and the fact of the troops being provided 
with portable tent equipment, give great latitude to the German 
leaders in their choice of quarters for troops, and so increase the 
similitude of manoeuvres to war. The Austrian and Italian man- 
oeuvres are a close copy of the German, but those of the French 
])resent the peculiarity of a certain amount of prearrangement, 
especially at grand manoeuvres, when it is frequently laid down 
beforehand which side is to be victorious. Thus a series of pictur^ 
of war is presented, but the manoeuvres are hardly a test of the skill 
of the rival leaders. But, just as in recent years in France this 
practice has been modified, so also the entire liberty given to com- 
manders in the German manoeuvres in iyoO-7 had to be curtailed 
in the following years owing to the strain of forced marches which 
it entailed on tne troops. 

In Russia the climatic and social conditions, and the distribution 
of the army, necessitate a quite peculiar system. The teoops leave 
their barracks and move into standing camps, generally in May, and 
in these for about three months their training up to tluit in battalions 
is carried out on the drill ground. Camps of mixed units arc tlien 
formed for a month, and from them, but always over the same 
ground, the manoeuvres of regiments, brigades and divisions are 
performed. Then follow the so-called mobile mancEuvres, which last 
for ten days or a fortnight. Of all European manoeuvres these are 
perhaps the nearest approach to war, for the sides start a great 
distance apart, and ample time is allowed for cavalry reconnaissance. 
Besides, the Ku.ssian soldier does not require elaborate arrangements 
for supply ; hence the director is not so tied down by consideration 
of this matter as in other armies. A political colour is sometimes 
given to such large assemblages of troops, especially when the 
manoeuvres take place in frontier districts. 

In England the military authorities have long been hampered in 
the organization of manoeuvres by the necessity of carrying them 
out on very limited ^lortiuiis of guveniment land or on areas lent as 
a favour by, or hired from, private individuals. There has been no 
want of recognition by the military authorities of the necessity for, 
and value of, manoeuvres, and the training at the camps of instruc- 
tion has been supplemented as far as possible by small manoeuvres 
on such portions of country as could be made available. But, with 
the exception of spasmodic efforts in 1871 and 1872, it was not until 
1897 that the government allowed itself to be convinced by its 
military advisers, and passed a Military Manoeuvres Act, by which 
certain districts could be “ proclaimed " for purposes of manoeuvres, 
and troops in consequence could traverse all ground. In 1898 the 
first manoeuvres under this Act were held in Wilts and Dorset, and 
were intended to be repeated at fixed intervals in future years. In 
addition, every effort was made to add to the existing ^rmanent 
training grounds for troops, and ground was acquired on Salisbury 
Plain with the intention of developing it into a second Aldershot. 
But the training on those well-known grounds, excellent a.s it is in 
itself as a preparation, is not " manoeuvres," and never can do away 
with the necessity for them, with a more or less free hand given to 
the leaders over fresh counter. 

Much misconception prevs^ as to the nature and limitation of 
the military instruction to be imparted at manoeuvres. Manoeuvres 
are a school for the loaders, in a less degree for the led, and conse- 


' The " general idea " is a document, communicated to both sides, 
containing such general information of the war — the supposed 
frontiers, previous battles, &c.-— as would be matters of common 
knowledge. The " special idea " of each side comprises the in- 
structions upon which it is acting. 


quentiy the minor details of instruction must be completed, and ^ 
teoops fully trained as units, before they can take part in them with 
advantage. The time during which large bodies of troops can be 
kept together for manoeuvres is too short, and the expense too great, 
to justify time being spent on exercises which n^ht as well be carried 
out in the ordinary stations or at the great training camps. There- 
fore it may be laid down as a principle that manoeuvres, properly 
so called, should be begun with units not smaller than a Drigade of 
infantry on each side, with a due proportion of the other arms 
attached. It is useful if these can precede the manoeuvres of larger 
bodies, as the training is then progressive and the result more 
satisfactory.*^ 

The choice of ground is of great importance. Its extent should 
be proportionate to the force to be employed and the nature of the 
instruction to be imparted. It should not be too hilly nor yet too 
flat, but both descriptions should be judiciously combined; and 
regard must be had to the water supply and tlie road and railway 
net for the convenience of the supply service. Once the ground has 
been selected, the general and special ideas must be so framed that 
the teoops are thereby confined to the chosen ground without seeming 
to tie tlic hands of the leaders of sides. It is of great advantage 
if the same idea can be maintained tliroughout each series of opera- 
tions, as thereby the interest of all concerned and the likeness to 
actual warfare are increased; and, if possible, the " state of war " 
should be continuous also. Within the limits of the special idea, the 
utmost latitude should be left to leaders; but if the orders of one or 
both sides seem to render a collision unlikely, tlie director should 
so modify tlie special idea as to compel one or other to re-cast his 
orders in such a way that contact is brought about. Such interfer- 
ence will scarcely be necessary after the first issues of orders in each 
series. In war the number of marcliing days vastly outnumlwrs 
those of fighting, but in manoeuvres this must not be allowed ; tactical 
instruction is what is desired, and a i^noeuvre day in wliich none 
is imparted is not fully utilized. It is not necessary that all the 
troops should be engaged, but at least the advanced bodies must 
come into contact, and the rest must carry out marches as on active 
service. Each action should be fought to its end, " Cease firing " 
being sounded when the crisis has been reached; and on a decision 
being given by tlie director, one side should retire and the fight be 
broken off in a proper military manner. The troops should place 
outexists each day, and act in all rc.spects as if on active service. 

The quartering and supply of troops are the chief difficulties in 
the arrangement of manceuvres, and afford ample opportunity for 
the practising of tlie officers and departments responsible for these 
matters. In England, where in peace it is not possible to billet 
teoop.s on private individuals, quartering must be replaced by en- 
campments or bivouacs, and toe selection of ground for them affords 
invaluable practice. If possible, their position should be selected 
to conform to the military situation; but if it is found necessary, for 
reasons of water or food .supply, to withdraw teoops to po.sitions 
otlier than such as they woulo occupy in real warfare, time should 
be allowed them on the following day to reg^ toe positions they 
would otherwise have occupied, it is next to impossible, for various 
reasons, financial and other, to organize the food supply in man- 
oeuvres as it would be in war. Sufficient transport cadres cannot 
be kept up in pace, and consequently recoursfe must be had to hired 
transport, which cannot be treated as a military body. Again, food 
cannot be requisitioned, and local purchase at toe time cannot be 
trusted to; so depots of supplies must be formed beforehand in the 
manoeuvres area, which more or less tic the hands of the supply 
service. Still, with a judicious choice of the points at which these 
are formed, much may be done to approximate to service pnditions, 
and tlie more nearly these are reahzed the more instructive for the 
supi>ly will tile manoeuvres become. 

Finallv, a word must lx* said as to the umpire staff, which repre- 
sents the bullets. The most careful selection of officers for this 
important duty is necessary, and they must have sufficient authority 
and be in sufficient number to make their influence everywhere 
felt. Their principal object should be to come to a decision quickly, 
so as to prevent toe occurrence of unreal situations; and by constant 
intercommunication they must ensure uniformity in their decisions, 
and so maintain continuity of the action all over toe manoeuvres 
battlefield. (J* M. Gr.) 

MANOMETER (Gr. /aam, thin or loose; fiirpov, a measure), 
an instrument for measuring the pressures exerted by gases or 
vapours. An alternative name is pressure gauge, but this 
term may conveniently be restricted to manometers used in 
connexion with steam-boilers, &c. The principles of hydro- 
statics suggest the most common forms. Suppose we have a U 
tube (fig. i), containing a liquid ; if the pressures on the surfaces 
of the liquid be equ^, then the surfaces will be at the same 
height. If, on the other hand, the pressure in one limb be 
greater than the pressure in the other, the surfaces will be at 

B Manoeuvres incidentally afford an excellent opportunity of 
testing new patterns of equipment, transport or other matoriel under 
conditions approximating to those of active service. 
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difiereat heights^ the difference being directly proportional to 
the difference of pressures and inversely as the specific gravity 
of the liquid used. 

Two forms are in use : (x) the open-tube,” in which the pressure 
in one limb is equal to the atmospheric pressure, and {2) the closed- 
tube,” in which the experimental pressure is balanced against the 
liquid column and the air compressed into the upper part of a closed 
limb of tlie tube. In the ” open tube ” form (fig. 1) the pressure on 


!Fig. I. Fig. 2. 

the surface a is equal to the pressure on the surface at b (one atmo- 
sphere) plus the hydrostatic pressure exerted by the liquid column 
of height a b. The liquid commonly used is mercury. If a scale 
be placed behind the limbs of tlie tube, so that the difference a h can 
be directly determined, then the pressure in « is at once expressible 
as P -f « /mh millimetres or inches of mercury, whore P is the atmo- 
spheric pressure, known from an ordinary barometric observation. 
In the ''^closed tube ” form (fig. 2) the calculation is not so simple, 
for the variation of pressure on the mercury surface in the closed 
limb has to be taken into account. Supjxise the length of the air 
column in the closed limb be h when the mercury is at the same 
height in both tubes. Applying the experimental pressure to 
the open end, if this be greater than atmospheric pressure the 
mercury column will rise and the air column diminish in the closed 
limb. Let the length of the air column be h\ then its pressure is hjh' 
atmospheres. The difference in height of the mercury columns in 
the two limbs is 2 {h-h'), and the pressure in the open limb is obviously 
equal to that of a column of mercury of length 2 (/t-A'), plus hfh* 
atmospheres. These instruments arc equally serviceable for deter- 
mining pressures less than one atmosphere. In laboratory practice, 
fi.g. when it is required to determine the degree of exhaust of a water 
pump, a common form consists o( a vertical glass tul)e having its 
lower end immersed in a basin of mercury, and its upper end con- 
nected by means of an intermediate vessel to the exnaust. The 
mercury rises in the tube, and the difference between the barometric 
height and the length of the mercury column gives the pressure 
attained. 

MANOR.* Any definition of a manor, in land tenure, must 
take note of two elements — economic and political. The 
manor has an estate for its basis, although it need not coincide 
with an estate, but may be wider. It is also a political unit, a 
district formed for purposes of government, although the political 
functions made over to it may greatly vary. As a lordship 
based on land tenure, the manor necessarily comprises a ruler 
and a population dependent on him, and the characteristic trait 
of such dependence consists not in ownership extending over 
persons, as in slave-holding communities, nor in contractual 
arrangements, as in a modern economic organization, but in 
various forms and degrees of subjection, chiefly regulated by 
cqstom. In the sense mentioned the manor is by no means a 
peculiarly English institution; it occurs in every country where 
feudalism got a hold. Under other names we find it not only 
in France, Germany, Italy, Spain, but also, to a certain extent, 
in the Byzantine Empire, Russia, Japan, &:c. It is especially 
representative of an aristocratic stage in the development of 
European nations. When tribal notions and arrangements 
ceased to be sufficient for upholding their commonwealths, 
when social and political life had to be built up on the basis of 
land-tenure, the type of manorial organization came forward in 
natural course. It was closely connected with natural economy, 
and was suited to a narrow horizon of economic wants and politi- 
cal requirements. At the same time it provided links for a kind 
d national federation of military estates. We shall only speak 
of the course of manorial evolution in France and Germany, 
because this presents the clearest expression of the fundamental 
principles of manorial life and thiq^st material for comparison 
with English facts. 

One problem common to the entire European world has to be 
considered from the very beginning. Docs the manor date 
from the Roman Empire, or not ? Can its chief features be 


traced in Roman institutions ? There can be n© doubt that at 
the end of the Roman period certain traits are noticeable which 
might, under favourable conditions, develop into a manorial 
combination. Great estates with political functions, populations 
subjected to the political lordship of landowners, appear in the 
closing centuries of the empire, and have to be reckoned with as 
precursors of medieval manorial life. The original organization 
of the ancient world was built up on the self-government of cities 
and on the sharp distinction between citizens and slaves. Both 
features were gradually modified by the Roman Empire. Self- 
government was atrophied by bureaucratic interference; the 
economy based on the exploitation of slaves began to give way 
before relations in which the elements of freedom and serfdom 
were oddly mixed. During the last centuries of its existence 
the Western Empire became more and more a conglomerate of 
barbaric and half -civilized populations, and it is not strange 
that the characteristic germs of feudalism began to show them- 
selves within its territory as well as outside it. As far as 
political institutions are concerned, we notice that the central 
power, after claiming an absolute sway over its subjects, is 
obliged more and more to lean on private forces in order to 
maintain itself. One of its favourite resources in the 4th and 
5lh centuries consists in making great landowners responsible 
for the good behaviour of their tenants and even of their less 
important neighbours. The saltus^ the great domain, is occasion- 
ally recognized as a separate district exempt from the ordinary 
administration of the city, subordinated to its owner in respect 
of taxes and police. Even in ordinary estates (fundi) there is a 
tendency to make the landowner responsible for military con- 
scription, for the presentation of criminals to justice. On the 
other hand the incumbents of ecclesiastical offices are nominated 
in accordance with the wishes of patrons among the landowners; 
in the administration of justice the influence of this same class 
makes itself felt more and more. Nor are signs of a convergent 
evolution wanting on the economic side. Slaves are used more 
and more as small householders provided with rural tenements 
and burdened with rents and services. Free peasant farmers 
holding by free agreement get more and more reduced to a status 
of half-free settlers occupying their tenancies on the strength 
of custom and traditional ascription to the glebe. Eventually 
this status is recognized as a distinct class by imperial legislation. 
Ominous symptoms of growing political disruption and of an 
aristocratic transformation of society were visible everywhere at 
the close of the empire. Yet there could be no talk of a manorial 
system as long as the empire and the commercial intercourse 
protected by it continued to exist. 

The fall of the empire hastened the course of evolution. It 
brought into prominence barbaric tribes who were unable to 
uphold either the political power or the economic system of the 
Romans. The Germans had from old certain manorial features 
in the constitution of their government and husbandry. The 
owner of a house had always been possessed of a certain political 
power within its precincts, as well as within the fenced area sur- 
rounding it : the peace of the dwelling and the peace of the hedged- 
in yard were recognized by the legal customs of all the German 
tribes. The aristocratic superiority of warriors over all classes 
engaged in base peaceful work was also deeply engraved in the 
minds of the fighting and conquering tribes. On the other hand 
the downfall of complicated forms of civilization and civil inter- 
course rendered necessary a kind of subjection in which tributary 
labourers were left to a certain extent to manage their own affairs. 
The Germanic conqueror was unable to move slaves about like 
draughts : he had no scope for a complicated administration of 
capital and work. The natural outcome was to have recourse 
to serfdom with its convenient system of tribute and services. 

But, as in the case of the Roman Empire, the formation of 
regular manors was held back for a time in the early Germanic 
monarchies by the lingering influence of tribal organization. 
In the second period of medieval development in continental 
Europe, in the Carolingian epoch, the features of the estate as 
a political unit are more sharply marked. Notwithstanding 
the immense efforts of Charles Martel, Pippin and Charlemagne 
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to s^ngthen the tottering edifiee of the Frankish Empire, 
public authority had to compromise with aristocratic forces 
in order to ensure regular government. As regards military 
organization this is expressed in the recognition of the power 
of seniores, called upon to lead their vassals in the host; as re- 
gards jurisdiction, in the increase of the numbers of commended 
freemen who seek to interpose the powerful patronage of lay 
and secular magnates between themselves and the Crown. 
Great estates arose not only on the lands belonging to the king, 
but on that of churches and of lay potentates, and the con- 
stitution of these estates, as described for instance in the 
Polyptique of St Germain des Pr^s or in the “ Brevium 
exempla ad describendas res ecclesiasticas et hscales ” (Capi~ 
tularia, ed. Boretius, i. 250), reminds us forcibly of that of 
later feudal estates. They contain a home-farm, with a court 
and a casa indtminicaia^ or manor-house, some holdings (mansi) 
of free men {tngenuiles)^ of serfs (serviles), and perhaps of half- 
free people {lidiles). The rents and .services of this dependent 
population are stated in detail, as in later custumals, and there 
is information about the agricultural implements, the stores and 
stock on the home-farm. Thus the economic basis of the manor 
exists in more or less complete order, but it cannot be said as 
yet to form the prevailing type of land tenure in the country. 
Holdings of independent free men and village organizations of 
ancient type still surround the great estates, and in the case of 
ecclesiastical po8.sessions we are often in a position to watch 
their gradual extension at the expense of the neighbouring 
free settlers, by way of direct encroachment, and by tlmt of 
surrender and commendation on the part of the weaker citizens. 
Another factor which plays a great part in the gradual process 
of infeudation is the rise of private jurisdictions, which falls 
chiefly into the loth and nth centuries. The struggle against 
Northmen, Magyars and Slavs gave a crowning touch to the 
process of localization of political life and of the aristocratic 
constitution of society. 

In order to describe the full-grown continfintal manor of the 
nth century it is better to take French examples than German, 
Italian or Spanish. Feudalism in France attained the greatest 
extension and utmost regularity, while in other European 
countries it was hampered and intermixed with other institu- 
tional features. The expression best corresponding to the 
English “ manor,’’ in the sense of an organized district, was 
seigneurie. Manoir is in use, and is, of course, a French word 
corresponding to manerium, but it meant strictly “ mansion ” 
or chief homestead in France. Baronie is another term which 
might be employed in some instances as an equivalent of the 
English manor, but, in a sense, it designates only one species 
of a larger genus, the estate of a full baron in contrast to a mere 
knight’s fee, as well as to a principality. Some of the attributes 
of a baron are, however, typical, as the purest expression of 
manorial rights, and may be used in a general characterization 
of the latter. 

The seigneufie may bo considered from three points of view — as 
a unit ot administration, as an economic unit, and as a union of 
social classes. 

(fl) In principle the disruption of political life brought about by 
feudalism ought to have resulted in the complete administrative 
independence of the manor. Ckaqtte baron est souverain dans sa 
baronie is a proverb meant to express this radical view of manorial 
separatism. As a matter of fact this separatism was never com- 
pletely realized, and even at the time of the greatest prevalence of 
feudalism the little -sovereigns of France were combined into a loose 
federation of independent fiefs. Still, the proverb was not a mere 
play of words, and it took a long time for the kings of France to break 
m potentates, like the little Sire dc Coucy in the immediate vicinity 
of Paris, who sported in his crest the self-complacent motto : Je ne 
sttis ni comte, ni marquis, je suis le sire de Coucy. The institutional 
expression of this aspect of feudalism in the life of the seigneurie was 
the jurisdiction combined with the latter. The principal origin of 
this jurisdiction was tho dUmemberment of royal justice, the acquisi^ 
tion py certain landowners of the right of holding royal pleas. The 
assumption of au^ority over public tribunals of any kind was 
naturally considered as equivalent to such a transmission of royal 
ri|^ But other sources may be noticed also. It was assumed by 
French feudal law that in all cases when land was granted by a 
seigneur in, subinfeudation the recipients would be bound to appear 
as members of a court of tenants for the settlement of conflicts in 
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regard to land. A third source may be traced in the extensioa of 
the patrimonial justice of a person over his serfs and personal 
dependents to the classes of free and half-free jX)pulation connected 
with the seigneurie in one way or another. There arose in conse- 
quence of these assumptions of jurisdiction a most bewildering con* 
fusion 01 tribunals and judicial x^hts. It happened sometimes tiuit 
the question as to who should bo the judge in some particular contest 
was decided by matter-of-fact seizure— the holder of pleas who was 
the first on the spot to proclaim himself judge in a case was deemed 
entitled to jurisdiction. In other cases one seignew held the pleas 
in a certain place for six days in the week, wl^e some oompetitor 
of liis {x)sse8sed jurisdiction during tlic seventh. A certain order 
was brought into this feudal chaos by the classification of judiciary 
functions according to the four categories of high, middle, low and 
tenurial justice, ^e scope of the first three subdivisions is sufli- 
ciontly eaqslained by their names; the fourth concerned cases arising 
from subinfeudation. As a rule the baron or seigneur sat: in justice 
with a court of assessors or peers, but the constitution of such courts 
varied a great deal. They represented partly the succession of the 
old popular courts with their scahini, partly courts of vassals and 
tenants. In strict feudal law an app^l was allowed from a lower to a 
higher court only in a case of a aenial of justice {dinie de justice) ^ 
not in error or revision of sentence. This rule was, however, very 
often infringed, and gave way ultimately before the restoration of 
royal justice. 

(6) The economic fabric of the French seigneurie varied greatly, 
according to localities. In the north of France it was not unlike 
that of the English manor. 7'he capital messuage, or castle, and the 
home-farm of the lord, were surrounded by dependent holdings^ 
censives, paying rent, and villein tenements burdened with services. 
Between these tenancies there wore various ties of neighbourhood 
and economic solidarity recalling the open-field cultivation in Eng- 
land and Germany, ^^en the harvest was removed from the open 
strips they returned to a state of undivided pasture in which the 
householders of the village exercised rights of common with their 
cattle. Wild pasture and woods were us^ more or less in the some 
fashion as in England {droit de pacage de vaine pdture). The inhabi- 
tants often formed courts and held meetings in order to settle the by- 
laws, and to adjudicate as to trespasses and encroachments {courts 
cohngires). In the south, individual property was more prevalent 
and the villagers were not so closely unitccf by ties of neighbonrhood. 
Yet even there the dependent households were arrangea into mansi 
or colonicae, subjected to approximately equal impositions in re^)ect 
of rente and services. In any case the characteristic dualism of 
manorial life, the combined working of a central home-fann, and 
its economic satellites providing necessary help in the way of services, 
and contributing towards the formation of manorial stores, is quite 
as much a feature of French as of English medieval husbandry, 

(c) The social relations between the manorial lord andjiis subjects 
are marked by various forms of the exploitation of the latter by the 
former. Apart from jurisdictional profits, rents and agricultural 
services, dues of all kinds are exacted from the rural population. 
Some of these dues have to be traced to servile oripns, altnough they 
were evidently gradually extended to groups of people who were 
not descended, from downright serfs but had lapsed into a state of 
considerable subjection. TTie mam morte of 'rustic tenants meant 
that they had no goods of their own, but held movable property 
on sufferance without the right of passing it on to their successors. 
As a matter of fact, .sons were admitted to inheritance after their 
fathers, and sometimes succession was extended to other relatives, 
but the person taking inheritance paid a heavy fine for entering 
into possession, or gave up a horse, an ox, or some other especially 
valuable piece of property. The formariage corresponded to the 
English merchetum, and was exacted from rustics on the marriage 
of their daughters. Although this payment assumed very different 
.shapes, and sometimes only appeared in case consorts belonged to 
diflerent lords, it was considered a badge of serfdom. Chevage 
{capitagium) might be exacted as a poll-tax from all the unfrec 
inhabitants of a seigneurie, or, more especially, from those who left 
it to look for sustenance abroad. The power of the lord as a land- 
owner was more particularly expressed in his right of pre-emption 
{retrait seigneurieu) , and in taxes on alienation {lods et ventes). As a 
person wielding political authority, a kind of sovereignty, the lord 
enjoyed divers rights which arc commonly attributed to the 
the right of coining money, of levying direct taxes and toll {tallagium, 
tolneta) and of instituting monopolies. These latter were of common 
occurrence, and might take the shape, for instance, of forcing fiho 
inhabitants to make use of the lord^s mill {moulin banal), or of his 
oven (/owr banal), or of his bull {taureau banal). 

In Germany the history of the manorial system is bound up 
with the evolution of the Grundherrschaft (landlordship), as 
opposed to Gutskerrschaft (estate-ownership). The latter need 
not include any elements of public authority and aristocratic 
supremacy : the former is necessarily connected with public 
functions and aristocratic standing. The centke of the Gnmd- 
herrsehaft was the Hof, the court at hall of the lord, from 
which the political and economic rights of the lord radiated. 
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The struggle of the military aristocracy and of ecclesiastical 
institutions with common freedom was more protracted than in 
France or England; the lordships very often took the shape of 
disparate rights over holdings and groups of population scattered 
over wide tracts of country and intermixed with estates and 
inhabitants subjected to entirely different authority. 'J’herefore 
the aspect of German manorialism is more confused and hetero- 
geneous than that of tlic French or English systems. One 
remarkable feature of it is the c onsistent separation of criminal 
justice from other kinds of jurisdiction on Church property. 
Episcopal sees and abbeys delegated their share of criminal 
justice to lay magnates in the neighbourhood ( Vo^iei), and this 
division of power became a source of various conflicts and of many 
entangled relations. The main lines of German manorialism 
are not radically different from those of France and England. 
The communal element, the Dorfverband, is usually more strongly 
developed than in France, and assumes a form more akin to 
the English township. But there were regions, e.g. Westphalia, 
where the population had settled in separate farms {Hof system), 
and where the communal solidarity was reduced to a union for 
administrative purposes and for the use of pasture. 

It need hardly be added that every step in the direction of 
more active economic intercourse and more efficient public 
authority tended to lessen the influence of the manorial system 
in so far as the latter was based on the localization of govern- 
ment, natural husbandry and aristocratic authority. 

See Fustel de Couianges, Hisioire des institutions de la France, 
especially the volumes " L'Alleu etle domaine rural *'and *' LTnva- 
sion ^ormanique ” ; Beaudouin, Les Grands domaines dans Tempire 
romain ** {Nouvelle revue de droit frangais et Stranger, 1898) ; J. Flach, 
Les Origines de I'anctenne France, 1 ., 11 ., 111 . (1886); Paul Viollet, 
Htstoire des institutions de la France, J., 11 . (1890, i8g8) ; A. Luchaire, 
Manuel des institutions frangaises (1892); G, Waitz, Deutsche Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte, L-Vlll. (i 805“T883); K. T. von laama-Sternegg, 
Deutsche Wirtschaftspschichte, 1 ., 11 . (1879-1891); K. Lamprecht, 
Deutsches Wirthschaftsleben, I.-IV. (1885) ; A. Meitzen, Ansiedelungen, 
Wanderungen und Agrarwesen der Volker Europas, I.-IV. (1895 sqq.); 
W. Wittich, Die Grundherrschaft in Nordwestdeutschland (i89()); 
G. F. von Maurer, Geschtchie der Mark-, Dorf- und Hofverfassung in 
Deutschland ; and F. Seebohm, The English Village Community 

(P. Vi.) 

The Manor in England. '-It will be most convenient to describe 
a typical English manor in its best known period, the J3th 
century, and to indicate briefly the modifications of the type 
which varjdng conditions may produce. 1 opographically such a 
manor consisted partly of the houses of the inhabitants more or 
less closely clustered together, and surrounded by arable land 
divided into large fields, two or three in number. Each of these 
fields was divided again into shots or furlongs, and each of the 
shots was broken up into cultivated strips a pole wide, each 
containing an acre, separated by narrow balks of turf. There 
were also certain meadows for supplying hay ; and beyond the 
cultivated land lay the wood and waste of the manor. Portions 
of arable or meadow land might be found apart from the organ- 
ization of the remainder ; the lord of the manor might have a 
park, and each householder a garden, but the land of the manor 
was the open fields, the meadows and the wastes or common. 
The condition of the inhabitants of such a manor is as complex 
as its geography. At the head of the society came the lord of 
the manor, with his hall, court, or manor-house, 
Lor4m^ and the land immediately about it, and his demesne 
Teamau, meadow land. 'I'he 

arable demesne consisted of certain of the acre strips 
lying scattered over the various furlongs ; his meadow was a por- 
tion assigned to him each year by the custom of the manor. He 
had also rights over' the surrounding waste paramount to those 
enjoyed by the other inhabitants. Part of his demesne land 
would be granted out to free tenants to hold at a rent or by 
military or other service ; part would be in the lord's own hands, 
and cultivated by him. Each panO^so granted out will carry with 
it a share in the meadow land and in the profits of the waste. 
These rights of the free tenants over the waste limited the lord’s 
power over it He could not by enclosure diminish their interest 
in it. The statute of Merton in 1236 and the second statute 


of Westminster in 1285 marked the utmost limit of enclosure 
allowed in the 13th century. Below the lord and tlie free ten- 
ants came the villeins, natives, bondmen, or holders of virgates 
or yard-lands, each holding a house, a fixed number of acre 
strips, a share of the meadow and of the profits of the waste. 
The number of strips so held was usually about thirty; but vir- 
gates of fifteen acres or even eighty are not unknown. In any 
one manor, however, the holdings of all the villeins were equal. 
Normally the holder of a virgate was unfree; he Imd 
no rights in the eye of the law against his lord, who 
was protected from all suits by the exceptio viUenagii ; 
he could not without leave quit the manor, and could be re- 
claimed by process of law if he did; the strict contention of law 
deprived him of all right to hold property; and in many cases 
he was subject to certain degrading incidents, such as merchet 
{mercheium), a payment due to the lord upon the marriage of a 
daughter, which was regarded as a special mark of unfree con- 
dition. But there are certain limitations to be made. Firstly, 
all these incidents of tenure, even merchet, might not affect 
. the personal status of the tenant ; he might still be free, though 
holding by an unfree tenure; secondly, even if unfree, he was 
not exposed to the arbitrary will of hjs lord but was protected 
by the custom of the manor as interpreted by the manor court. 
Moreover, he was not a slave ; he was not bought and sold apart 
from his holding. The hardship of his condition lay in the 
services due from him. As a rule a villein paid for his holding 
in money, in labour and in kind. In money he paid, firstly, a 
small fixed rent called rent of a.ssize; and, secondly, dues under 
various names, partly in lieu of services commuted into money 
payments, and partly for the privileges and profits enjoyed by 
him on the waste of the manor. In labour he paid more heavily. 
Week by week he had to come with his own plough and oxen to 
plough the lord’s demesne; when ploughing was done he had to 
harrow, to reap the crops, to thresh and carry them, or do what- 
ever might be required of him, until his allotted number of days’ 
labour in the year was done. Beyond this his lord might 
request of him extra days in harvest or other seasons of emer- 
gency, and these requests could not be denied. Further, all the 
carriage of the manor was provided by the villeins, even to places 
ns much as a hundred miles away from the manor. The mending 
of the ploughs, hedging, ditching, sheepshcaring and other 
mi.s('ellaneous .work also fell upon liim, and it is sometimes hard 
to see what time remained to him to work upon his own holding. 
In kind he usually rendered honey, eggs, chickens and perhaps a 
ploughshare, but these payments were almost always small in 
value. Another class of inhabitants remains to be mentioned 
— the cotters. These are the poor of the manor, cotten 
who hold a cottage and garden, or perhaps one acre ® 
or half an acre in the fields. They were unfree in condition, 
and in most manors their services were modelled upon those of 
the villeins. From their ranks were usually drawn tlie shepherd 
of the manor, the beekeeper and other minor officials of the 
manor. 

A complicated organization necessarily involves administra- 
tors. Just as the services of the tenants and even their names 
vary from manor to manor, so does the nature of the staff. 
Highest in rank came the steward ; he was attached to no manor 
in particular, but controlled a group, travelling from one to 
another to take accounts, to hold the courts, and generally 
represent the lord. Under him are the officers of 
the several manors. First came the bailiff or beadle, * 

the representative of the lord in the manor; his duty was to 
collect the rents and services, to gather in the lord’s crops and 
account for the receipts and expenditure of the manor. Closely 
connected with him was the “ messor ” or reaper; in many cases, 
indeed, “ reaper ” seems to have been only another name for 
the bailiff. But the villeins were not without their own officer, 
the provost or reeve. His duty was to arrange the distribution 
of the services due from the tenants, and, as their representative, 
to assist the bailiff in the management of the manor. Sometimes 
the same man appears to have united both offices, and we find 
the reeve accounting to the lord for the issues of the manor. 
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To these important officials may be added a number of smaller 
ones, the shepherd, the swineherd, the beekeeper, the cowherd, 
the ploughman and so on, mostly selected from the cotters, and 
occupying their small holdings by the services expressed in 
their titles. The number varies with the constitution and needs 
of each estate, and they are often replaced by hired labour. 

The most complicated structure in the system is the manor 
court. The complication is, indeed, partly the work of lawyers 
interpreting institutions they did not understand by 
Court. formulae not adapted to describe them. But be- 
yond this there remain the facts that the court was 
the meeting-point of the lord and the tenants both free and un- 
free, that any question touching on the power and constitution 
of the court was bound to affect the interests of the lord and the 
tenants, and that there was no external power capable of settling 
such questions as did arise. Amid this maze a few clear lines 
can be laid down. In the first place, so far as the 13th century 
goes, all the discussion that has collected about the terms 
court leet, court baron iind court customary may be put aside ; 
it relates to questions which in the 13th century were only just 
emerging. The manor court at that date exercised its criminal, 
civil, or manorial jurisdiction as one court; its names may differ, 
the parties before it may be free or unfree, but the court is the 
same. Its president was the lord's steward; the bailiff was the 
lord’s representative and the public prosecutor; and the tenants 
of the manor, both free and unfree, attended at the court and 
gave judgment in the cases brought before it. To modern ears 
the constitution sounds unfamiliar. The president of the court 
settled the procedure of the court, carried it out, and gave the 
final sentence, but over the law of the court he had no power. 
All that is comprised in the word “ judgment ” was settled by the 
body of tenants present at the court. This attendance was, 
indeed, compulsory, and absence subjected to a fine any tenant 
owing and refusing the service known as “ suit of court.” It 
may be asked wiio in these courts settled questions of fact. 
'I’he answer must be that disputed questions of fact could only 
be settled in one way, by ordeal; and that in most manorial 
courts the method employed was the wager of law, I'he business 
of the court may be divided into criminal, manorial and civil. 
Its powers under the first head depended on the franchises 
enjoyed by the lord in the particular manor; for the most 
part only petty offences were triable, such as small thefts, 
breaches of the assize of bread and ale, assaults, and the like; 
except under special conditions, the justice of great offences 
remained in the king. But offences against the custom of the 
manor, such as bad ploughing, improper taking of wood from 
the lord’s woods, and the like, were of course the staple criminal 
business of the court. Under the head of manorial business the 
court dealt with the choice of the manorial officers, and had some 
power of making regulations for the management of the manor; 
but its most important function was the recording of the surren- 
ders and admittances of the villein tenants. Into the history 
and meaning of this form of land transfer it is not necessary to 
enter here. But it must be noted that the conveyance of a 
villein’s holding was effected by the vendor surrendering his 
land to the lord, who thereupon admitted the purchaser to the 
holding. The same procedure was employed in all cases of 
transfer of land, and the transaction was regularly recorded 
upon the rolls of the court among the records of all the other 
business transacted there. Finally, the court dealt with all 
suits as to land within the manor, questions of dower and inheri- 
tance, and with civil suits not connected with land. But it need 
hardly be said that in an ordinary rural manor very few of these 
would occur. 

It will be clear on cbnsideration that the manor court as here 
described consisted of conflicting elements of very different 
origin and history. Founded partly on express grants of fran- 
chises, partly on the inherent right of a feudd lord to hold a court 
for his free tenants, partly on the obscure community traceable 
among the unfree inhabitants of the manor, it is incapable of 
strict legal definition. All these elements, moreover, contain 
in themselves reasons for the decay which gradually came over 


the system. The history of the decay of the manorial jurisdic- 
tions in England has not yet been written. On the one hand 
were the king’s courts, with new and improved processes of law ; 
on the other hand the gradual disintegration which marks the 
history of the manor during the 14th and 15th centuries. The 
criminal jurisdiction was the first to disappear, and was closely 
followed by the civil jurisdiction over the free tenants; and in 
modem times all that is left is the jurisdiction over the custom- 
ary tenants and their holdings, and that in an attentuated form. 

A few words must be given to the legal theories of the 15th century 
on the manor court. It would seen* to have become tlie law that to 
the existence of the manor two courts were necessary — a court 
customary for customary tenants, and a court baron for free tenants. 
In the court customary the lord's steward is the judge; in the court 
baron the freeholders are the judges. H the freeholders in the manor 
diminish to less than two in number the court baron cannot be held, 
and the manor perishes. Nor can it be revived by the grant of new 
freehold tenures, because under the statute of Quia Eniptores such 
new freeholders would hold not of the lord of the manor, but of his 
lord. The customary tenants and the court customary may survive, 
but the manor is only a reputed manor. Of the I3ih century all 
this is untrue, hut even at that date the existence of free tenants was 
in a measure essential to the existence of the manor court. If there 
were none the jurisdiction of the court over free tenants of course 
collapsed ; but in addition to this the lord also lost his power of cxer- 
cising the highest criminal franchises, even if he otherwise possessed 
them; he could, for instance, no longer hang a murderer on his own 
gallows. Perhaps it may be said that to the exercise of the feudal 
power and of the royal franchises the presence of free tenants was 
necessary. But it is clear that no such condition was necessary to 
the existence of the manor. 

Apart from the change in the court of the manor, the most iinpor- 
tant thread in its history Ls the process which converted the villein 
into the copyholder. Here again the subject is imperfectly explored, 
and part of it is still subject to controversy. In the strict view of 
contemporary lawyers the holding of the villein tenant of the 13th 
century was at the will of the lord, and the king's courts of law would 
not protect him in his possession. If, however, the villein were a 
tenant on the king's ancient demesne his condition was improved. 
The writs of monstraverunt and the little writ of right close protected 
him from the improper exaction of services and from ejection by the 
lord. But in ordinary manors there was no such immunity. That 
ejection was common cannot be believed, but it was legally possible: 
and it was not until the well-known decision of Danby, C.J., and 
Bryan, C.]., in 7 Edw. IV., that the courts of law would entertain 
an action of trespass brought against his lord by a customary tenant. 
PTom that date the courts, both of law and equity, begin tb intervene ; 
and the records of the Courts of Star Chamber and Requests show 
that in the Tudor period equitable suits brought by tenants against 
their lords are not infrequent. Side by side with the alteration in 
the legal condition of the manor there went on an economic change. 
The lalx»ur rents and other services slowly disappeared, and were 
replaced by money payments. The field diviwons gave way liefore 
enclosures, effected sometimes by the lords and sometimes by the 
tenants. Change in legal and agricultural practice went on side by 
side, and finally the manor ceased to be an important social form, 
and became only a peculiar form of land tenure and the abode of 
antiquarian curiosities. 

See G. L. von Maurer, Einleitung in die Geschichfe der Hof'^ Mark-i 
Dorf~ und Stadtverfassung in Deutschland (Erlangen, 1856) ; G. Nasse, 
Zur Geschichte der mitteldlierlichen Feldgemeinschaft in England 
(Bonn, 18(19); H. S. Maine, Village CommuniUes in the East and 
West (Cambridge, 1872) ; P'. Seebohm, The English Village Community 
(1883); W. J. Ashley, English Economic History, pts. i. ii. (1888- 
1893); F. W. Maitland, Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (London, 
Selden Society, 1888); P. Vinogradoff, Villainage in England (Cam- 
bridge, 1892) ; The Growth of the Manor (1905) and English Society in 
the jith Century (1908) ; A. Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen der 
Westgermanen und Ostgermanen (Berlin, 1896); W. Cunningham, 
Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1896); 
P". Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law (Cambridge, 
1896) ; F. W. Maitland, Doowsrfay Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897) ; 
and C. M. Andrews, The Old English Manor (1892). (C. G. Cr.) 

MANOR-HOUSE (Lat. maneriumi Fr. manoir), in architecture, 
the name given to the dwelling-house of the lord of the manor. 
The manor-house was generally arranged for defence against 
robbers and thieves and was often surrounded by a moat with 
drawbridge, but was not provided with a keep or with towers 
or lofty curtain walls so as to stand a siege. The early buildings 
were comparatively small, square in plan, comprising a hall 
with one or two adjacent chaml^rs; at a later period wings 
were added, thus forming three sides of a quadrangle, like the 
house designed by John Thorpe as his residence, the plan of 
which is among his drawings in the Soane Museum. One of 
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the most ancient examples is the manor-house built by Richard 
CoBur de Lion at Southampton as a rendezvous when he was 
about to cross into France. I'his consisted of a hall and chapel 
on the first floor, with cellars on the ground floor; the walls of 
this structure, with the chimney-piece, are still in existence. 
The distinction between the “ manor-house and “ castle ’’ 
is not always very clearly defined ; in France such buildings as 
the castles of Aydon (Northumberland) and of Stokesay (Shrop- 
shire) would be regarded as manor-houses in that they were 
built as country houses and not as fortresses, like Coucy and 
Pierrefonds; some of the smaller castles in France were, in the 
1 6th century, transformed into manor-houses by the introduction 
of windows on the second floors of their towers and the partial 
destruction of their curtain walls, as in the manor-houses of 
Sedi^rcs (Corrdze), Nantouillet and Compi^gne; and in the same 
century, as at Chenonceaux, Blois and Chambord, though angle 
towers and macliicolated parapets still formed part of the design, 
they were considered to be purely decorative features. The 
same is found in England ; thus in Thornbury and Hurstmonceux 
Castles, and in Cowdray House, the fortifications were more for 
show than for use. There is an interesting example of a French 
manor-house near Dieppe, known as the Manoir-d’Ango, built 
in 1525, of which a great portion still exists, where the proprietor 
Ango received Francois I., so that it must have been of con- 
siderable size. 

In England the principal examples of which remains exist arc the 
manor-houses of Appleton, Berkshire, with a moat; King John's 
house at Waniford (Hampshire); Boothby Ragnell, LincolnBlure, 
with tiaces of moat; Godrnersham, Kent; Little Weuham Hail, 
Suffolk, built partly in brick and flint, and one of the earliest in which 
the bricks, probably imported from Flanders, are found; Chamey 
Hall, Berkshire (T-shaped in plan in two storeys); Longthorpe 
House, near Peterborough; Stokesay, Shropshire, already referred 
to; Cottesford, Oxfordshire; Woodcroft, Northamptonshire; Acton 
Burnell, Shropshire; Old Soar, Haxtol, Kent, in two storeys, the 
ground storey vaulted and used as cellar and storehouse, and the 
upper floor with hall, solar and chapel. The foundation of all these 
dates from the 13th century. Iglitham Mote, Kent, portions of 
which, with the moat, date from the 14th century, is one of the 
best preserved manor-houses; then follow Norborough Hall, North- 
amptonshire; Creslow manor-house, Bucks, with moat; Sutton 
Courtenay, Berkshire; the Court Lodge, Great Chart, Kent; Stanton 
St Quentin', Great Chalfield, and South Wraxhall, aU in Wilts; 
Meare manor-house, Somerset; Ockwell, Berks | Kingfield manor- 
house, Derbyshire; Kirby Muxloe, Leicestershire; Stoke Albany, 
Northamptonshire; and, in the i6th century, Large Marney Hall, 
Essex (1520); Sutton Place, Surrey (1530); the Vyne, Hampshire, 
already Muenced by the first Renaissance. In the 17th and i8th 
centuries the manor-house is generally rectangular in plan, and, 
though well and solidly built, would .seem to liave been erected more 
with a view to internal comfort than to exterior embellishments. 
There is one other type of manor-house, which partakes of the 
character of the castle in its design, and takes the form of a tower, 
rectangular or square, with angle turrets and in several storeys; 
in France it is represented by the manor-houses of St Medard 
near Bordeaux and Camarsae (Dordogne), and in England by 
Tattershall Castle, Lincolnshire and Middleton Tower, Norfolk, 
both being in brick. (R, P. S.) 

MADRESA» a town of north-eastern Spain, in the province of 
Barcelona, on the river Cardoner and the Barcelona-Iirida 
railway. Pop. (1900), 23,252. Manresa is the chief town of 
the higjjlands watered by the Cardoner and upper Llobregat, 
^hicb meet below the town, and are also connected by a canal 

m» long* Two bridges, one built of stone and dating from 
the Roman period, the other constructed of iron in 1804, unite 
the older and larger part of Manresa with tlie modem suburbs on 
the right bank of the river. Tlie principal buildings are the colle- 
giate church of Santa Maria de la S 4 o, the Dorfthiicamnonastefry, 
and the church of San Ignazio, built over the cavern {cueva 
Santa) wherre Ignatius de Loyola spent most of the year 152^ in 
penitentiary exercises and the composition of his ExerMa 
spiritualia, Santa Maria is a fine example of Spanish Gothic, 
and consists, like many Catalan ^urches, of nave and chancel, 
aisles and ambulatoiy, without^rransepts. One of its chief 
treasures is an exquisite i5th^century Florentine altar-jfrontal, i 
preserved in the sacristy, ^e Dominican monastery, adjoining 
the cueva Santa, commands a magnificent view of the Montserrat 
(q.v,), and is used for the accommodation of the pilgrims who 


yearly visit the cavern in thousands. Manresa has important 
iron-foundries and manufactures of woollen, cotton and linen 
goods, ribbons, hats, paper, soap, chemicals, spirits and flour. 
Building-stone is quarried near the town. 

Manresa is probably the Munorisa of the Romans, which was 
the capital of the Jacetani or Jaccetani, an important tribe of 
the south-eastern Pyrenees. A large portion of the town was 
burned by the French in 1811. 

MANRIQUE, GOMEZ (1412 ?-i490 ?), Spanish poet, soldier, 
politician and dramatist, was bom at Amusco. The fifth son 
of Pedro Manrique, adelantado mayor of Le6n, and nephew of 
Santillana (q>v,), G6mez Manrique was introduced into public 
life at an early age, took a prominent part against the constable 
Alvaro de Luna during the reign of John II., went into opposition 
against Miguel Lucas de Iranzo in the reign of Henry IV., and 
declared in favour of the infanta Isabel, whose marriage with 
Ferdinand he promoted. Besides being a distinguished soldier, 
he acted as a moderating political influence, and when appointed 
cmegidor of Toledo was active in protecting the converted 
Jews from popular resentment. His will was signed on the 31st 
of May 1490, and he is known to have died before the i6th of 
February 1491. He inherited the literary taste of his uncle 
Santillana, and was greatly esteemed in his own age; but his 
reputation was afterwards eclipsed by that of his nephew Jorge 
Manrique {q,v), whose Capias were continually reproduced. 
Gdmez Manrique’s poems were not printed till 1885, 
were edited by Antonio Paz y Melia. They at once revealed 
him to be a poet of eminent merit, and it seems certain that 
his Consejos, addressed to Diego Arias de Avila, inspired the 
more famous Capias of his nephew. His didactic verses are 
modelled upon those of Santillana, and his satires are somewhat 
coarse in thought and expression; but his place in the history 
of Spanish literature is secure as the earliest Spanish dramatist 
whose name has reached posterity. He wrote the Representacidn 
dd nascimiento de Nuesiro Sehor, a play on the Passion, and 
two momos, or interludes, played at court. 

MANRIQUE, JORGE (i44o ?-i478), Spanish poet and soldier, 
was bom probably at Paredes de Nava. The fourth son of 
Rodrigo Manrique, count de Paredes, he became like the rest 
of his family a fervent partisan of Queen Isabel, served with 
great distinction in many engagements, and was made comendador 
of Montiz6n in the order of Santiago. He was killed in a 
skirmish near the fortre.ss of Garej-Munoz in 1478, and was 
buried in the church attached to the convent of Ucles. His 
love-songs, satires, and acrostic verses are merely ingenious 
compositions in the ta.ste of his age; he owes lus imperishable 
renown to a single poem, the Capias par la muerte de su padre, 
an elegy of forty stanzas on the death of his father, which was 
apparently first printed in the Cancionera Uamada de Fray 
Inigo de Mendoza about the year 1482. There is no foundation 
for the theory that Manrique drew his inspiration from an Arabic 
poem by Abu TBaka Salih ar-Rundi; the form of thu^ Capias 
is influenced by the Consejos of his uncle, Gdmez, Manrique, 
and the matter derives from the Bible, from Boethius and from 
other sources readily accessible. The great sonorous common- 
places on death are vitalized by the intensely personal grief of 
the poet, who lent a new solemnity and significance to thoughts 
which had been for centuries the common property of mankind, 
it was given to Jorge Manrique to have one single moment of 
sublime expression, and this isolated achievement has won him 
a fame undimmed by any change of taste during four centuries. 

The best edition of the Capias is that Issued by R. Foulchfe-Dclbosc 
in the Bibliotheca hispanica ; the poeim has been admirably translated 
by Longfellow. Manrique’s other verses were mostly printed in 
Hemandio del Castillo's Ccmcionero general (15x1). 

MANSE (Med. Lat. mansa, mansus or manstm, from manere, 
to dwell, remain), originally a dwelling-house together with a 
portion of land sufficient for the support of a family. It is 
defined by Du Cange {Glossarium, s.v, Mansus) as . . . aertmn 
agri portimem quae coleretwr et in qua coloni aedes asset. The 
term was particularly applied, in ecdlesiastioal law, to the house 
and glebe to which every church was entitled by common right 
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the rule of cation law being sandtum esi ut unieuique eccLesiae 
mms manstis integer tibsque uUo servitio tribuatur (Phillimore^ 
Eccles. Law, 1895, ii. 1125), Tlie word is now chiefly used for 
the residence of a minister of the Established Church of Scotland ; 
to this every minister of a rural parish is entitled, and the landed 
proprietors must build and keep it up. Manse ” is also loosely 
used for the residence of a minister of various Free Church 
denominations (see Glebe). 

MAN8EL, HENRY LONOUEVILLE (1820-1871), English 
philosopher, was born at Cosf^ove, Northamptonshire (where his 
father, also Henry Longueville Mansel, fourth son of General 
John Mansel, was rectorL on the 6th of October 1820. He was 
educated at Merchant Taylors’ School and St John’s College, 
Oxford. He took a double first in 1843, and became tutor of his 
college. He was appointed reader in moral and metaphysical 
philosophy at Magdalen College in 1855, and Waynflete professor 
in 1859. He was a great opponent of university reform and 
of the Hegelianism which was then beginning to take root in 
Oxford, in 1867 he succeeded A. P. Stanley as professor of 
ecclesiastical history, and in 1868 he was appointed dean of 
St Paul’s. He died on the 31st of July 1871. 

The philosophy of Mansel, like that of Sir William Hamilton, 
was mainly due to Aristotle, Kant and Reid. Like Hamilton, 
Mansel maintained the purely formal character of logic, the 
duality of consciousness as testifying to both self and the 
external world, and the limitation of knowledge to the finite 
and “ conditioned.” His doctrines were developed in his edition 
of Aldrich’s Ariis logicae rudimenta (1849) — ^his chief contribu- 
tion to the reviving study of Aristotle — and in his Prolegomena 
logica : an Irufuiry into the Psychological Character of Logical 
Processes (1851; 2nd ed. enlarged 1862), in which the limits of 
logic as the “ science of formal thinking ” are rigorously deter- 
mined. In his Bampton lectures on The Limits of Religious 
Thought (1858; 5th ed. 1867; Danish trans. 1888) he applied to 
Christian theology the metaphysical agnosticism which seemed 
to result from Kant’s criticism, and which had been developed 
in Hamilton’s Philosophy of the Unconditioned. While denying 
all knowledge of the supersensuous, Mansel deviated from Kant 
in contending that cognition of the ego as it really is is itself 
a fact of experience. Consciousness, he held — agreeing thus 
with the doctrine of “ natural realism ” which Hamilton 
developed from Reid — implies knowledge both of self and of 
the external world. The latter Mansel’s psychology reduces to 
consciousness of our organism as extended; with the former is 
given consciousness of free will and moral obligation. A 
summary of his philosophy is contained in his article Meta- 
physics ” in the 8th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(separately published, i860). Mansel wrote also The Philosophy 
of the Conditioned (i866) in reply to Mill’s criticism of Hamilton ; 
Letters, Lectures, and Reviews (ed. Chandler, 1873), and The 
Gnostic Heresies (ed. J. B. Lightfoot, 1875, ^ biographical 

sketch by Lord Carnarvon). He wrote a commentary on the 
first two gospels in the Speaker's Commentary. 

S«?e J. W. Burgon, Lives of Twelve Good Men (1888-18^); James 
Martineau, Reviewsand Addresses (London, 1891), iii. 117 seq. ; 

A. W. Benn, History of Rationalism (i90(>), ii. 100-112; Masson, 
Recent British Philosophy (3rd ed., London, 1877), pp. 252 seq.; 
Sir Leslie Stephen in Diet. Nat. Biog. 

MANSFELD, the name of an old and illustrious German family 
which took its name from Mansfeld in Saxony, where it was 
seated from the iith to the i8th century. One of its earliest 
members was Hoyer yon Man.sfeld (d. 1115), a partisan of the 
emperor Henry V. during his struggles with the Saxons; he 
fought for Henry at Wamstadt and was killed in his service at 
WelfeshcOz. StUl more famous was Albert, count of Mansfeld 
(1480-1560), an intimate friend of Luther and one of the earliest 
and staunchest supportersof theReformation. He helped to crush 
the rising of the peasants under Thomas Munzer in Thuringia 
in 1525; he was a member of the league of Schmalkalden, 
and took part in all the movements of the Protestants against 
Charles V, With Albert was ^sociated his brother Gebhard, 
and another member of the family was Johann Gebhard, elector 
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of Cologne from 1558 to 1562. A scion of another branch nf 
the Mansfelds was Peter Ernst, Fiirst von Mansfeld (1517-1604), 
governor of Luxemburg, who unlike his kinsmen wcus loyal to 
Charks V. He went with the emperor to Tunis and fought 
for him in France. He was equally loyal to his son, Philip xL 
of Spm, whom he served at St Quentin and in the Netl^rlands. 
He distinguished himself in the field and found time to lead n 
body of troops to aid the king of France again.st the Huguenots. 
In this capacity he was present in 1569 at the little of 
Moncontour, where another member of his family, Count 
Wolrad of Mansfeld (d. 1578) was among the Huguenot 
leaders. The Mansfeld family became extinct in 1780 on the 
death of Josef Wenzel Nepomuk, prince of Fondi, the lands 
being divided between Saxony and Prussia. 

See L. F. Niemann, Gesckichte der Grafen von Mansfeld (Aschers- 
leben, 1834). 

MANSFELD, ERNST, Graf von {c. 1580-1626), German 
soldier, was an illegitimate son of Peter Ernst, Fiirst von Mansfeld, 
and passed his early years in his father’s palace at Luxemburg^ 
He gained his earliest military experiences in Hungary, where 
his half-brother Charles (1543-1595), also a soldier of renown, 
held a high command in the imperial army. Later he served 
under the Archduke Leopold, until that prince’s ingratitude, 
real or fancied, drove him into the arms of the enemies of the 
hou.se of Habsburg. Although remaining a Roman Catholic he 
allied himself with the Protestant princes, and during the earlier 
part of the Thirty Years’ War he was one of their foremost 
champions. He was despatched by Charles Emmanuel, duke 
of Savoy, at the head of about 2000 men to aid the revolting 
Bohemians when war broke out in 1618. He took Pilsen, but 
in the summer of 1619 he was defeated at Zablat; after this he 
offered his services to the emperor Ferdinand 11 . and remained 
inactive while the titular king of Bohemia, Frederick V., elector 
palatine of the Rhine, was driven in headlong rout from Prague. 
Mansfeld, however, wiis soon appointed by Frederick to command 
his army in Bohemia, and in 1621 he took up his position in the 
Upper Palatinate, successfully resisting the efforts made by 
TUly to dislo(%e him. From the Upper he passed into the 
Rhenish Palatinate. Here he relieved Frankenthal and took 
Hagenau; then, joined by his master, the elector Frederick, he 
defeated Tilly at Wiesloch in April 1622 and plundered Alsace 
and Hesse. But Mansfeld’ s ravages were not confined to the 
lands of lus enemies; they were ruinous to the districts he was 
commissioned to defend. At length Frederick was obliged to 
dismiss Mansfeld’s troops from his service. Then joining 
Christian of Brunswick the count led his army through Lorraine, 
devastating the country as he went, and in August 1622 defeating 
the Spaniard.s at Fleurus. He next entered the service of the 
United Provinces and took up his quarters in East Frieshmd, 
capturing fortresses and inflicting great hardships upon the 
inliabitants. A mercenary and a leader of mercenaries, Mansfeld 
often interrupted his campaigns by journeys made for the 
purpose of raising money, or in other words of selling his services 
to the highest bidder, and in these diplomatic matters he showed 
considerable skill. About 1624 he paid three visits to London, 
where he was hailed as a hero by the populace, and at least one 
to Paris. James I. was anxious to furnish him with men and 
money for the recovery of the palatinate, but it was not until 
January 1625 tlmt Mansfeld and his army of raw and poor 
rascals ” sailed from Dover to the Netherlands. Later in the 
year, the Thirty Years’ War having been renewed under the 
leadership of Christian IV,, king of Denmark, he re-entered 
Germany to take part therein. But on the 25th of April 1626 
Wallenstein inflicted a severe defeat upon him at the bridge of 
Dessau. Mansfeld, however, quickly raised another army, 
with which he intended to attack the hereditary lands of the 
house of Austria, and pursued by Wallenstein he pressed forward 
towards Hungary, where he hoped to accompli^ his purpose 
by the aid of Bethlem Gabor, prince of Transylvania. But when 
Gabor changed his policy and made peace with the emperor, 
Mansfeld was compelled to disband troops. He set out for 
Venice, but when he reached Rakowitza he was taken ill, and 
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here he died on the 29th of November 1626. He was buried 
at Spalato. 

See F. Stieve, Ernst von Mansfeld (Munich, 1890); li. Reuss, 
Graf Ernst von Mansfeld im bohmischen Krtege (Brunswick, 1865); 
A. C. dc Villcrniont, Ernest do Mansfeldt (Brussels, 1800); L. Graf 
Ucttcrodt zu Schaffcnberg, Ernst Graf zit Mansfeld (Gotha, 18O7); 
J. Grossmann, Des Grafen Ernst von Mansfeld letzte Pldne und 
Thaten (Breslau, 1870); E. Fischer, Des Mans folders Tod (Berlin, 
1873); S. K. Gardiner, History of England ^ vols. iv. and v. (1901); 
J. L. Motley, Life and Death of John of Barnovold (ed. 1904; voL ii.). 

MANSFIELD, RICHARD (1857-1907), American actor, was 
born on the 24111 of May 1857 in Berlin, his mother being 
Madame [Krminia] Rudersdorff (1822-1882), the singer, and his 
father, Maurice Mansfield (d. 1861), a London wine merchant. 
He first appeared on the stage at St George's Hall, London, 
and then drifted into light opera, playing the Major-General 
in The Pirates of Penzanot , and the Lord High P'.xccutioner in 
The Mikadoj both in the English provinces and in America. 
In 1883 he joined A. M. Palmer’s Union Square theatre company 
in New York, and made a great hit as Baron Chevrial in A 
Parisian Romance. He appttared successfully in several plays 
adapted from well-known stories, and his rendering (1887) of 
the doubled title-parts in R. L. Stevenson's Strange Case of 
Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde created a profound impression. It was 
with this play that he made his London reputation during a 
sea.son (1888) at the Lyceum theatre, by invitation of Henry 
Irving. He produced Richard 111 . the next year at the Globe. 
Among his other chief successes were Prince Karl, Cyrano de 
Bergerac and Monsieur Beaucaire. He was one of the earliest 
to produce G. Bernard Shaw’s plays in America, appearing in 
1894 as Bluntschli in Arms and the Man, and as Dick Dudgeon 
in The Devils Disciple in 1897. As a manager and producer of 
plays Mansfield was remarkable for his lavish staging. He died 
in New London, Connecticut, on the 30th of August 1907. 

See Paul Wilstach, Richard Manspeld (190S). 

MANSFIELD, WILLIAM MURRAY, ist Earl of (1705-^ 
1793), English judge, was bom at Scone in Perthshire, on the 
2nd of March 1705. He was a younger son of David Murray, 
5th Viscount Stormont {c. 1665-1731), the dignity having been 
granted in 1621 by James I. to his friend and helper, Sir David 
Murray (d. 1631), a Scottish politician of some note. Lord 
Stormont’s family was Jacobite in its politics, and his second 
son James {c. 1690-1728), being apparently mixed up in some 
of the plots of the time, joined the court of the exiled Stuarts 
and in 1721 was created earl of Dunbar by James Edward, the 
Old Pretender. 

William Murray was educated at Perth grammar school and 
Westminster School, of which he was a king’s scholar. Entering 
Christ Church, Oxford, he graduated in 1727. A friend of the 
family. Lord Foley, provided the funds for his legal training, 
and he became a member of Lincoln’s Inn on his departure 
from Oxford, being called to the bar in 1730. He was a good 
scholar and mixed with the best literary society, being an 
intimate friend of Alexander Pope. His appearance in some 
important Scottish appeal cases brought him into notice, and in 
Scotland at least he acquired an immense reputation by his 
appearance for the city of Edinburgh when it was threatened 
with disfranchisement for the affair of the Porteous mob. His 
English practice had as yet been scanty, but in 1737 a single 
speech in a jury trial of note placed him at the head of the bar, 
and from this time he had all he could attend to. In 1738 he 
married Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter of the earl of Win- 
chilsea. His political career began in 1 742 with his appointment 
as solicitor-general. During the next fourteen years he was one 
of the most conspicuous figures in the parliamentary history 
of the time. By birth a Jacobite, by association a Tory, he 
was nevertheless a Moderate, and his politics were really domi- 
nated by his legal interests. Although holding an office of 
subordinate rank, he was the chfef defender of the government 
in the House of Commons, and during the time that Pitt was 
in opposition had to bear the brunt of his attacks. In 1754 
he became attorney-general, and for the next two years acted 
as leader of the House of Commons tmder the administration 


of the duke of Newcastle. But in 1756, when the government 
was evidently approaching its fall, an unexpected vacancy 
occurred in the chief justiceship of the king’s bench, und he 
claimed the office, being at the same time raised to the peerage 
as Baron Mansfield. 

From this time the chief interest of his career lies in his 
judicial work, but he did not wholly dissever himself from 
politics. He became by a singular arrangement, only repeated 
in the case of Lord EUenborough, a member of the cabinet, 
and remained in that position through various changes of 
administration for nearly fifteen years, and, although he per- 
sistently refused the chancellorship, he acted as Speaker of the 
House of Lords while the Great Seal was in commission. During 
the time of Pitt’s ascendancy he took but little part in politics, 
but while Lord Bute was in power his influence was very con- 
siderable, and seems mostly to have been exerted in favour of 
a more moderate line of policy. He was on the whole a supporter 
of the prerogative, but within definite limits. Macaulay terms 
him, justly enough, “ the father of modem Toryism, of Toryism 
modified to suit an order of things in which the House of 
(Commons is the most powerful body in the state.” During 
the stormy session of 1770 he came into violent collision witli 
Chatham and Camden in the questions that arose out of the 
Middlesex election and the trials for political libel; and in the 
subsequent years he was made the subject of the bitter attacks 
of Junius, in which his early Jacobite connexions, and his 
apparent leanings to arbitrary power, were used against him 
with extraordinary ability and virulence. In 3776 he was 
created earl of Mansfield. In 1783, although he declined to 
re-enter the cabinet, he acted as Speaker of the House of l/>rds 
during the coalition ministry, and with this his political career 
may be said to have closed. He continued to act as chief 
justice until his resignation in June 1788, and after five years 
spent in retirement died on the 20th of March 1793. He left 
no family, but his title had been re-granted in 1792 with a 
direct remainder to his nephew David Murray, 7th Viscount 
Stomiont (1727-1 796). The 2nd earl was ambassador to Vienna 
and then to Paris; he was secretary of state for the southern 
department from 1779 to 1782, and lord president of the council 
in 1783, and again from 1794 until his death. In 1906 hie 
descendant Alan David Murray (b. 1864) became 6th earl of 
Mansfield. 

Lord Mansfield’s great reputation rests chiefly on his judicial 
career. The political trials over which he presided, although 
they gave rise to numerous accusations against him, were 
conducted with singular fairness and propriety. He was accused 
with especial bitterness of favouring arbitrary power by the 
law which he laid down in the trials for libel which arose out of 
the publications of Junius and Horne Tooke, and which at a 
later time he reaffirmed in the case of the dean of St Asaph 
(see Libel). But we must remember that his view of the law 
was concurred in by the great majority of the judges and lawyers 
of that time, and was supported by undoubted precedents. In 
other instances, when the government was equally concerned, 
he was wholly free from suspicion. He supported Lord Camden’s 
decision against general warrants, and reversed the outlawry 
of Wilkes. He was always ready to protect the rights of con- 
science, whether they were claimed by Dissenters or Catholics, 
and the popular fury which led to the destruction of his house 
during the Gordon riots was mainly due to the fact that a 
Catholic priest, who was accused of saying Mass, had escaped 
the penal laws by his charge to the jury. His chief celebrity, 
however, is founded upon the consummate ability with which 
he discharged the civil duties of his office. He has always 
been recognized as the founder of English mercantile law. The 
common law as it existed before his time was wholly inadequate 
to cope with the new cases and customs which arose with the 
increasing development of commerce. The facts were left to 
the jury to decide as best they might, and no principle was 
ever extracted from them which might serve as a guide in 
subsequent cases. Mansfield found the law in this chaotic 
state, and left it in a form that was almost equivalent to a 
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code. He defined almost every principle that governed com- 
mercial transactions in such a manner that his successors had 
only to apply the rules he had laid down. His knowledge of 
Roman and foreign law, and the general width of his education^ 
freed him from the danger of relying too exclusively upon 
narrow precedents, and afforded him a storehouse of principles 
and illustrations, while the grasp and acuteness of his intellect 
enabled him to put his judgments in a form which almost 
always commanded assent. A similar influence was exerted by 
him in other branches of the common law ; and although, after 
his retirement, a reaction took place, and he was regarded for 
a while as one who had corrupted the ancient principles of 
English law, these prejudices passed rapidly away, and the value 
of his work in bringing the older law into harmony with the 
needs of modem society has long been fully recognized. 

See Holliday's Life (1797); Campbell’s Chief Justices: Foss's 
Judges: Greville's Memoirs, passim: Horace Walpole’s Letters: and 
other memoirs and works on the period. 

MANSFIELD, a market town and municipal borough in the 
Mansfield parliamentary division of Nottinghamshire, England, 
on the small river Mann or Maun; the junction of several 
branches of the Midland railway, by which it is 142 m. N.N.W. 
from London. Pop. (1891), 13,094; (1901), 15,250. Area, 
7068 acres. The church of St Peter is partly Early Norman, 
and partly Perpendicular. There is a grammar school founded 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1561, occupying modem buildings. 
Twelve almshouses were founded by Elizabeth Heath in 1693, 
and to these six were afterwards added. There are a number 
of other charities. The indu.stries are the manufacture of lace, 
thread, boots and machinery, iron-founding and brewing. 
In the neighbourhood, as at Mansfield Woodhouse to the north, 
there are quarries of limestone, sandstone and freestone. The 
town is governed by a mayor, 6 aldermen and 18 councillors. 
During the heptarchy Mansfield was occasionally the residence 
of the Mercian kings, and it was afterwards a favourite resort of 
Norman sovereigns, lying as it does on the western outskirts 
of Sherwood Forest. By Henry VIII. the manor was granted 
to the earl of Surrey. Afterwards it went by exchange to the 
duke of Newcastle, and thence to the Portland family. The 
town obtained a fair from Richard II. in 1377. It became a 
municipal borough in 1891. 

MANSFIELD, a city and the county-seat of Richland county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., about 65 m. S.W. of Cleveland. Pop. (1890), 
^3^473 i *7,6401 of whom 1781 were foreign-born ; (1910, 

census), 20,768. It is served by the Pennsylvania (Pittsburg, 
Ft Wayne & Chicago division), the Erie, and the Baltimore & 
Ohio railways. It is built on an eminence (1150 ft.), and has 
two public parks, a substantial court-house, a soldiers’ and 
.sailors’ memorial building, a public library, a hospital and many 
fine residences. It is the .seat of the Ohio state reformatory. 
Mansfield has an extensive trade with the surrounding agricul- 
tural country, but its largest interests are in manufactures. 
The total factory product in 1905 was valued at $7,353,578. 
There are natural gas wells in the vicinity. I'he waterworks 
and the sewage disposal plant are owned and operated by the 
municipality. Mansfield was laid out in 1808, and was named 
in honour of Lieut.-Colonel Jared Mansfield (1759^1830), United 
States surveyor of Ohio and the North-west Territory in 1803- 
1812, and professor of natural and experimental philo.sophy at 
West Point from rSiz to 1828. Man.sfield was incorporated as 
a village in 1828 and was first chartered as a city in 1857. It 
was the home of John Sherman from 1840 until his death. 

MANSION (through Q. Fr. mansion, mod. maison, from Lat. 
mansio, dwelling-place, stage on a journey ; manere, to remain), 
a term applied in early English use to the principal house of the 
lord of a manor. By the Settled Land Act 1890, § 10, subsec. 
2, repealing 15 of the act of 1882, the principal mansion house 
... on any settled land shall not be sold or exchanged or leased 
by the tenant for life without the consent of the trustees of the 
settlement or an order of the court.” The principles guiding 
an English court of law for making or refusing such an order 
are laid down in In re the Marquess of Aileshur/s Settled Estate 


(1892), I Ch. 506, 546; A.C 356. In general usage, the term 
“ mansion ” is given to any large and important house in town 
or country; and “ mansion house ” to the official residence, when 
provided, of the mayor of a borough, particularly to that of the 
lord mayors of London and Dublin. From the general meaning 
of a conspicuously large dwelling-place comes the modem 
employment of the term “ mansions,” in London and elsewhere, 
for large buildings- composed of “ fiats.” 

MANSLAUGOTER ( 0 . Eng. mannslaeht, from mann, man, and 
slaehty act of slaying, sledn, to slay, properly to smite; cf. Ger. 
schlagen, Schlacht, battle), a term in English law signifying 
” unlawful homicide without malice aforethought ” (Stephen, 
Digest of the Criminal Law, Art. 223). The distinction between 
manslaughter and murder and other forms of homicide is treated 
under Homicide. 

BIANSON, GEORGE (1850-1876), Scottish water-colour 
painter, was bom in Edinburgh on the 3rd of December i8jo. 
When about fifteen he was apprenticed as a woodcutter with 
W. & R. Chambers, with whom he remained for over five years, 
diligently employing all his spare time in the study and practice 
of art, and producing in his morning and evening hours water- 
colours of much delicacy and beauty. In 1871 he devoted 
himself exclusively to painting. His subjects were derived from 
humble Scottish life — especially child-life, varied occasionally 
by portraiture, by landscape, and by views of picturesque archi- 
tecture. In 1873 he visited Normandy, Belgium and Holland; 
in the following year he spent several months in Sark; and in 
1875 he resided at St L6, and in Paris, where he mastered the 
proces.ses of etching. Meanwhile in his water-colour work he 
had been adding mdTe of breadth and power to the tenderness 
and richness of colour which distinguished his early pictures, 
and he was planning more complex and important subjects. 
But his health had been gradually failing, and he was ordered 
to Lympstone in Devonshire, where he died on the 27 th of 
February 1876. 

A volume of photographs from liis water-colours and sketches, 
with a memoir by J. M. Gray, was published in x88o. For an 
account of Manson’.s technical method as a wood engraver see P. G. 
Hamerton’s Graphic Arts, p. 31 1. 

MAN^DR (Arab. “ victorious ”), a surname (laqab) assumed 
by a large number of Mahommedan princes. The best known 
are ; (i) Abu Ja*far ibn Mahommed, second caliph of the 
Abbasid house, who reigned a.d. 754-775 (see Caliphate: § C, 
§ 2); (2) AbO Txhir Isma*il ibn al-QXim, Jhe third Fatimite 
caliph of Africa (946-953) (see Fatimites); (3) Asti YDsur 
Ya*qOb ibn YOsuf, often de.scribed as Jacob Almanzor, of the 
Moorish dynasty of the Almohades, conqueror of Alfonso III. in 
the battle of Alarcos (1195); (4) Ibn AbI ‘Amir Mahommed, 
commonly called Almanzor by European writers, of an ancient 
but not illustrious Arab family, which had its seat at Torrox 
near Algeciras. The last-named was bom a.d. 939, and began 
life as a lawyer at Cordova. In 967 he obtained a place at the 
court of Hakam 11 . , the Andalusian caliph, and by an unusual 
combination of the talents of a courtier with administrative 
ability rapidly rose to distinction, enjoying the powerful support 
of $ubh, the favourite of the caliph and mother of his heir 
Hisham. The death of Qakam (976) and the accession of a 
minor gave fresh scope to his genius, and in 978 he became chief 
minister. The weak young caliph was absorbed in exercises of 
piety, but at first Mansur had to share the power with his father- 
in-law Ghalib, the best general of Andalusia, and with the mother 
of Hisham. At last a rupture took place between the two 
ministers. Ghftlib professed himself the champion of the caliph 
and called in the aid of the Christians of Leon; but Mansur, 
anticipating the struggle, had long before remod^ed the army 
and secured its support. Ghalib fell in battle (981); a victorious 
campaign chastis^ the Leonese; and on his return to Cordova 
the victor assumed his regal surname of al-Man^ur billah, and 
became practically sovereign of Andalusia. The caliph wac a 
mere prisoner of state, and Mansur ultimately assumed the title 
as well as the prerogatives of king (996). Unscrupulous in the 
means by which he rose to power, he wielded the sovereignty 
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nobly. His strict justice and enlightened administration were 
not less notable than the military prowess by which he is best 
known. His arms were the terror of the Christians^ and raised 
the Moslem power in Spain to a pitch it had never before attained. 
In Africa his armies were for a time hard pressed by the revolt 
of Ziri, viceroy of Mauretania, but before his death this enemy 
had also fallen. Mansur died at Medinaceli on the loth of August 
1002, and was succeeded by his son Moaaffar, 

M^SURA, tl\e capital of the province of Dakahlia, Lower 
Eg3T)t, near the west side of Lake Menzala, and on the Cairo- 
Dainietta railway. Pop. (1907), 40^79. It dates from 1221, 
and is famous as the scene of the battle of Mansura, fought on 
the 8th of February 1250, between the crusaders commanded 
by the king of France, St Jx)uis, and tlie Egyptians. The battle 
was drawn, but it led to the retreat of the crusaders on Damietta, 
and to the surrender of St Louis. Mansura has several cotton- 
ginning, cotton, linen and .sail-cloth factories. 

lIAn» RIOHARD (1776*1848), English divine, was born at 
Southampton on the 12th of February 1776, and was educated 
at Winchester and Trinity College, Oxford. He was elected 
fellow of Oriel in 1798, and after taking orders held a curacy at 
Southampton (1802), and then the vicarage of Coggesliall, Essex 
(1810). In 1811 he was Bampton lecturer, in i8i6 was made 
rector of St Botolph’s, and in 1820 bishop of Killaloc and 
Kilfenoragh (Ireland). In 1823 he was translated to Down and 
Connor, to which Dromore was added in 1842. In connexion 
with the Rev. George D’Oyly he wrote a commentary on the 
whole Bible. Other works by him were the Psalms in an English 
Metrical Version (1842) and a History of the Church of Ireland 
(1839-1841 ; 2 vols.). 

MANTEGAZZA, PAOLO (1831-1910), Italian physiologist and 
antliropologist, was bom at Monza on the 31st of October 1831. 
After spending his student-days at the universities of Pisa and 
Milan, he gained his M.D. degree at Pavia in 1854. After travel- 
ling in Europe, India and America, he practised as a doctor in 
the Argentine Republic and Paraguay. Returning to Italy in 
1858 he was appointed surgeon at Milan Hospital and professor 
of general pathology at Pavia. In 1870 he was nominated 
professor 9f anthropology at the Institute di Studii Superiori, 
Florence. Here he founded the first Museum of Anthropology 
and Ethnology in Italy, and later the Italian Anthropological 
Society. From 1865 to 1876 he was deputy for Monza in the 
Italian parliament, subsequently being elected to the senate. 
He became the object of bitter attacks on the ground of the 
extent to which he carried the practice of vivisection. His 
published works include Fisiolopa del dolor e (1880); Fisiologia 
delT amore Elementid' tgiewe (1875); Fismomiaemimica 

(1883); Le Estasi umane (1887), 

MANTEGNA, ANDREA (1431-1506), one of the chief heroes 
in the advance of painting in Italy, was born in Vicenza, of very 
humble parentage. It is said that in his earlie.st boyhood Andrea 
was, like Giotto, put to shepherding or cattle-herding; this is 
not likely, and can at any rate have lasted only a very short 
while, as his natural genius for art developed with singular 
precocity, and excited the attention of Francesco Squarcione, 
who entered him in the gild of painters before he had completed 
"his eleventh year. 

Squarcione, whose original vocation was tailoring, appears to 
have had a remarkable enthusiasm for ancient art, and a pro- 
portionate faculty for acting, with profit to himself and others, 
as a sort of artistic middleman ; his own performances as a painter 
were merely mediocre. He travelled in Italy, and perhaps in 
Greece also, collecting antique statues, reliefs, vases, 8rc., fornaing 
the largest collection then extant of such works, making drawings 
from them himself, and throwing open his stores for others to 
Study from, and then undertaking works on commission for 
which his pupils no less than hi^lf were made available. As 
many as one hundred and thir^-seven painters and pictorial 
students passed through his school, established towards 1440, 
which became famous all over Italy. Mantegna was, as he 
deserved to be, Squarcione’s favourite pupil. Squarcione 
adopted him os his son, and purposed making him the heir of 


his fortune. Andrea was only seventeen when he painted, in the 
church of S. Sofia in Padua, a Madonna picture of exceptional 
and recogn^d excellence. He was no doubt fully aware of 
having achieved no common feat, as he marked the work with 
his name and the date, and the years of his age. This painting 
was destroyed in the 17th century. 

As the youth progressed in his studies, he came under the 
influence of Jacopo Bellini, a painter considerably superior to 
Squarcione, father of the celebrated painters Giovanni and 
Gentile, and of a daughter Nicolosia; and in 1454 Jacopo gave 
Nicolosia to Andrea in marriage. This connexion of Andrea with 
the pictorial rival of Squarcione is generally assigned as the 
reason why the latter became alienated from the son of his adop- 
tion, and always afterwards hostile to him. Another suggestion, 
which rests, however, merely on its own internal probability, is 
that Squarcione had at the outset used his pupil Andrea as the 
unavowed executant of certain commissiorw, but that after a 
while Andrea began painting on his own account, thus injuring 
the professional interests of his chief. The remarkably definite 
wid original style formed by Mantegna may be traced out as 
founded on the study of the antique in Squarcione’s atelier, 
followed by a diligent application of principles of work exempli- 
fied by Paolo Uccello and Donatello, with the practical guidance 
and example of Jacopo Bellini in the sequel. 

Among the other early works of Mantegna are the fresco of 
two samts over the entrance porch of the church of S. Antonio 
in Padua, 1452, and an altar-piece of St Luke and other saints 
for the church of S. Giustina, now in the Brera Gallery in Milan, 
1453. It is probable, however, that before this time some of the 
pupils of Squarcione, including Mantegna, had already begun 
that series of frescoes in the chapel of S. Cristoforo, in the church 
of S. Agostino degli Eremitani, by which the great painter’s 
reputation was fully confirmed, and which remain to this day con- 
spicuous among his finest achievements.^ I'he now censorious 
Squarcione found much to carp at in the earlier works of this 
series, illustrating the life of St James; he said tiic figures were 
like men of stone, and had better have been coloured stone-colour 
at once. Andrea, conscious as he was of his own great faculty 
and mastery, seems nevertheless to have felt that tlicre was 
something in his old preceptor’s strictures; and the later subjects, 
from the legend of St Christopher, combine with his other excel- 
lences more of natural character and vivacity. Trained as he 
had been to the study of marbles and the severity of the antique, 
and openly avowing that he considered the antique superior to 
nature as being more eclectic in form, he now and always affected 
precision of outline, dignity of idea and of figure, and he thus 
tended towards rigidity, and to an austere wholeness rather 
than gracious sensitiveness of expression. His draperies are 
tight and closely folded, being studied (as it is said) from models 
draped in paper and woven fabrics gummed. Figures slim, 
muscular and bony, action impetuous but of arrested energy, 
tawny landscape, gritty with littering pebbles, mark the athletic 
hauteur of his style. He never changed, though he developed 
and perfected, the manner which he had adopted in Padua; his 
colouring, at first rather neutral and undecided, strengthened 
and matured. There is throughout his works more balancing 
of colour than fineness of tone. One of his great aims was opticsd 
illusion, carried out by a mastery of perspective which, though 
not always impeccably correct, nor absolutely superior in prin- 
ciple to the highest contemporary point of attainment, was 
worked out by himself with strenuous labour, and an effect of 
actuality astonishing in those times. 

Successful and a^ired though he was in Padua, Mantegna 
left his native city at an early age, and never afterwards resettled 

* His fellow -workers were Bono of Ferrara, Ansuino of Fori), 
and Niccolo Pizzolo, to whom considerable sections of the frest»- 
j)aintings are. to be assigned. The acts of St James and St Chris- 
topher are the leading subjects of the series. St Jamee Exorcizing 
may have been commenced by Pizzolo, and completed by Mantegna. 
The Calling of St James to the Apostleship appears to be Manteg^'s 
design, partially carried out by Pizzolo; the subjects of St James 
baptizing, his appearing before the judge, and going to eaaecution, 
and most of the legend of St Christopher, ate entirely by Mantegna. 
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there; the hostility of Squarcione has been assigned as the cause. 
The rest of his life was passed in Verona, Mantua and Rome — 
chiefly Mantua; Venice and Florence have also been named, but 
without confirmation. 

It may have been in 1459 that he went to Verona; and he 
painted, though not on the spot, a grand altar-piece for the church 
of S. Zeno, a Madonna and angels, with four saints on each side. 
The Marquis Lodovico Gonzaga of Mantua had for some time 
been pressing Mantegna to enter his f?ervice; and the following 
year, 1460, was perhaps the one in which lie actually established 
himself at the Mantuan court, residing at first from time to time 
at Goito, bul, from December 1466 onwards, with his family in 
Mantua itself. His engagement was for a salary of 75 lire 
(about £30) a month, a sum so large for that period as to mark 
conspicuously the high regard in which his art was held. He 
was in fact the first painter of any eminence ever domiciled in 
Mantua. He built a stately house in the city, and adorned it 
with a multitude of paintings. I’he house remains, but the 
pictures have perished. Some of his early Mantuan works are 
in that apartment of the Gastello which is termed the Camera 
degli Sposi — full compositions in fresco, including various 
portraits of the Gonzaga family, and some figures of genii, &c. 
In 1488 he went to Rome at the request of Pope Innocent VllL, 
to paint the frescoes in the chapel of the Belvedere in the Vatican ; 
the marquis of Mantua (Federigo) created him a cavaliere before 
his departure. I'his series of frescoes, including a noted “ Bap- 
tism of Christ,” was ruthlessly destroyed by Pius VI. in laying 
out the Musco Pio-Clementino. The pope treated Mantegna 
with less liberality that he had been used to at the Mantuan 
court; but on the whole their connexion, which ceased in 1490, 
was not unsatisfactory to either party. Mantegna then returned 
to Mantua, and went on with a series of works — the nine tempera- 
pictures, each of them 9 ft. .square, of the “ Triumph of Caesar ” 
— which he had probably begun before his leaving for Rome, and 
which are now in Hampton Court. These superbly invented 
and designed compositions, gorgeous with all splendour of 
subject-matter and accessory, and with the classical learning 
and enthusiasm of one of the master-spirits of the age, have 
always been accounted of the first rank among Mantegna’s 
works. They were sold in 1628 along with the bulk of the 
Mantuan art treasures, and were not, as is commonly said, 
plundered in the sack of Mantua in 1630. They are now greatly 
damaged by patchy repaintings. Another work of Mantegna’s 
later years was the so-called “ Madonna della Vittoria,” now in 
the Louvre. It was painted in tempera about 1495, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Fomovo, whicJi Gianfrancesco 
Gonzaga found it convenient to represent to his lieges as an 
Italian victory, though in fact it had been a French victory ; the 
church which originally housed the picture was built from 
Mantegna’s own design. The Madonna is here depicted with 
various saints, the archangel Michael and St Maurice holding 
her mantle, which is extended over the kneeling Gknfrancesco 
Gonzaga, amid a profusion of rich festooning and other accessory. 
Though not in all respects of his highest order of execution, 
this counts among the most obviously beautiful and attractive 
of Mantegna’s works — from which the qualities of beauty and 
attraction are often excluded, in the stringent pursuit of those 
other excellences more germane to his severe genius, tense energy 
passing into haggard passion. 

Vasari eulogizes Mantegna for his courteous, distingui.shed 
and praiseworthy deportment, although there are indications 
of his having been not a little litigious in disposition. With his 
fellow-pupils at Padua he had been affectionate ; and for two of 
them, Dario da Trevigi and Marco Zoppo, he retained a steady 
friendship. That he had a high opinion of himself was natural, 
for no artist of his epoch could produce more manifest vouchers 
of marked and progressive attainment. He became very expen- 
sive in his habits, fell at times into difficulties, and had to urge 
his valid claims ^on the marquis’s attention. After his return 
to Mantua from Rome his prosperity was at its height, untfl the 
death of his wife. He then formed some other connexion, and 
became at an advanced age the father of a natural son, Giovanni 


Andrea; and at the last, although he continued, launching out into 
various expenses and schemes, he had serious tribulations, such 
^ the banishment from Mantua of bis son Francesco, who had 
incurred the marquis’s displeasure. Perils the ag^ master 
and connoi.sseur regarded as barely less trying the hard necessity 
of parti^ with a beloved antique bust of Faustina, Very soon 
after this transaction he died in Mantua, on the 13th of S^em- 
ber 1506. In 1517 a . handsome monument was set up to him 
by his sons in the church of S. Andrea, where he had painted 
the altar-piece of the mortuary chapel. 

Mantegna was no less eminent as an engraver, though his history 
in that respect is somewhat obscure^ partly because he never signed 
or dated any of his plates, unless m one single disputed instance, 
1472. The account which has come down to us is that Mantegna 
began engraving in Rome, prompted by the engravings produced 
by Baccio Baldini of Florence after Sandro Botticelli; nor is there 
anything positive to invalidate this account, except the consideration 
tliat it would consign all the numerous and elaborate engravings made 
by Mantegna to the last sixteen or seventeen years of his life, which 
seems a scanty space for them, and besides the earlier engnivings 
indicate an earlier period of his artistic style. It has bwn sug- 
gested that he began engraving while still in Padua, under the tuition 
of a distinguished goldsmith. Niccolb. He engraved about fifty 
plates, according to the usual reckoning; some thirty of them arc 
mostly accounted indisputable — often large, full of figures, and 
highly studied. Some recent connoisseurs, however, ask us to re- 
strict to seven the number of his genuine extant engravings — which 
^pears unreasonable. Among the principal examples are “ Roman 
Triumphs (not the same compositions as tiie Hampton Court 
pictures), " A Bacchanal Fe.stival,” '* Hercules and Antaeus," 
'* Marine Gods," " Judith with the Head of Holcmhcmes," the 
" Deposition from the Cross," the " Entombment," the " Resurrec- 
tion,^' the “ Man of Sorrows," the " Virgin in a Grotto." Mantegna 
has .sometimes been credited with the important invention of engrav- 
ing with the burin on copper. This claim cannot be sustained on a 
comparison of dates, but at any rate he introduced the art into upper 
Italy. Several of his engravings are supposed to be executed on 
.Home metal less hard than copper. The technique of himself and his 
followers is characterized by the strongly marked forms of tlie design, 
and by the oblique formal hatchings of the shadows. The prints 
arc frequently to be found in two states, or editions. In the first 
state the prints have been taken off with the roller, or even by hand- 
pressing, and they are weak in tint; in the .second state the printing 
press has been u.sed, and the ink is stronger. 

The influence of Mantegna on the style and tendency of his age 
was very marked, and extended not only to his own flourishing 
Mantuan school, but over Italian art generally. His vigorous 
perspectives and trenchant foreshortenings pioneered the way to 
other artists : in solid antique taste, and Qic power of reviving the 
aspect of a remote age with some approach to system and consistency, 
he distanced all contem}X)rary competition. He did not, however, 
leave beliind him many scholars of superior faculty. His two legiti- 
mate sons were painters of only ordinary ability. His favourite 
pupil was known as Carlo del Mantegna; Carolo of Verona was 
another pupil, Bonsignori an imitator. Giovanni Bellini, in his 
earlier works, obviously followed the lead of his brother-in-law 
Andrea. 

The works painted by Mantegna, apart from his frescoes, are not 
numerous; some thirty-five to forty are regarded as fully authenti- 
cated. We may name, besides those already specified — in the Naples 
Museum, " St Euphemia," a fine early work; in Casa Melzi, Muan, 
the " Madonna and Child with Chanting Angels " (1461) ; in the Tri- 
bune of the Ulfizi, Florence, three pictures remarkable for scrupulous 
finish; in the Berlin Museum, the " Dead Christ with two Angels 
in the Louvre, the two celebrated pictures of mythic allegory — 
“ Parnassus " and " Minerva Triumphing over the Vices in the 
National Gallery, London, the " Agony in the Garden," the “ Virgin 
and Child Enthroned, with the Baptist and tlie Magdalen," a late 
example; the monochrome of “ Vestals," bought from Hamilton 
Palace; the " Triumph of Scipio " (or Phrygian Mother of the Gods 
received by the Roman Commonwealth), a tempera in chiaroscuro, 
painted only a few months before the master's death; in the Brera, 
Milan, the " Dead Christ, with the two Maries weeping," a remarkable 
tour de force in the way of foreshortening, which, tliough it has a 
.stunted appearance, is in correct technical perspective as seen 
all points of view. With all its exceptional merit, this is an eminently 
ugly picture. It remained in Mantegna's studio unsold at his death, 
and was disposed of to liquidate debts. 

Not to speak of earlioi’ periods, a great deal has been written 
concerning Mantegna of late years. See the works by Maud Crutwell 
(1901), Paul Kristeller (1901), H. Thode (1897), Paul Yriarte (1901), 
Julia Cartwright, Mantegna and Francia (1881). (W. M. K.) 

MANTELL, GIDEON ALGERNON (1790-1852), English 
geologist and palaeontologist, was bom in 7790 at Lewes, 
Sussex. Educated for the medical profession, he first practised 
in his native town^ afterwards in 1835 in Brighton, and finally 
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at Clapham, near London. He found time to prosecute 
researches on the palaeontology of the Secondary rocks, 
particularly in Sussex — a region which he made classical in 
the history of discovery. While he was still a country doctor 
at Lewes his eminence as a geological investigator was fully 
recognized on the publication of his work on The Fossils of 
the South Downs (1822). His most remarkable discoveries 
were made in the Wealden formations. He demonstrated the 
fresh-water origin of the strata, and from them he brought to 
light and described the remarkable Dinosaurian reptiles known 
as Iguanodon, Hylaeosaurus, Pelorosaurus and Regnosaurus. 
For these researches he was awarded the Wollaston medal by 
the Geological Society and a Royal medal by the Royal Society. 
He was elected F.R.S. iti 1825. Among his other contribu- 
tions to the literature of palaeontology was his description of 
the Triassic reptile Telerpcton elginense. Towards the end of 
his life Dr Mantell retired to London, where he died on the 
loth of November 1852. His eldest son, Walter Baldock 
Durrant Mantell (i82o-’i8q5), settled in New Zealand, and 
there attained high public positions, eventually being secretary 
for Crown lands. He obtained remains of the Notornis, a 
recently extinct bird, and also brought forward evidence to 
show that the moas were contemporaries of man. 

In addition to the works above mentioned Dr Mantell was author 
of Jlluslraiions of the Geology of Sui,scx (410, 1827); Geology of the 
South-east of England (1833); The Wonders of Geology (2 vols., 1838; 
ed. 7, 1857); Geological Excursions round the Isle of Wight^ and along 
the Adjacent Coast of Dorsetshire (1847; ed. 3,1854); Petrifactions and 
their Teachings (1851); The Medals of Creation (2 vols., 1854). 

HANTES-SUR-SEINE, a town of northern France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Scine-et-Oise on the left 
bank of the Seine, 34 m. W.N.W. of Paris by rail. Pop. (i<)o6), 
8113. The chief building in Mantes is the celebrated church 
of Notre-Dame, which dates in the main from the end of the 12th 
century. A previous edifice was burnt down by William the 
Conqueror together with the rest of the town, at the capture of 
which he lost his life in 1087 ; he is said to have bequeathed a 
large sum for the rebuilding of the church. 7 'he plan, which 
bears a marked resemblance to that of Notre-Dame at Paris, 
includes a nave, aisles and choir, but no transepts. Three portals 
open into the church on the west, the two northernmost, which 
date from the 12th century, being decorated with fine carving; 
that to the south is of the 14th century and still more ornate. 
A fine rose-window and an open gallery, above which rise the 
summits of the western towers, occupy the upper part of the 
fafade. In the interior, chapels dating from the 13th and 
14th centuries are of interest. The tower of St Maclou (14th 
century), relic of an old church and the hotel de ville (15th to 17th 
centuries), are among the older buildings of the town, and there is 
a fountain of the Renaissance period. Modern bridges and a 
medieval bridge unite Mantes with the opposite bank of the Seine 
on which the town of Limay is built. The town has a sub- 
prefecture and a tribunal of first instance. Mantes was occupied 
by the English from 1346 to 1 364, and from 1416 to 1449. 

HANTEUFFEL, EDWIN, Freiherr von (1809-1885), Prus- 
sian general field marshal, son of the president of the superior 
bourt of Magdeburg, was born at Dresden on the 24th of February 
1809. He was brought up with his cousin, Otto von Manteuffel 
(1805-1882), the Prussian statesman, entered the guard cavalry 
at Berlin in 1827, and became an officer in 1828. After attending 
the War Academy for two years, and serving successively as 
aide-de-camp to General von Muffling and to Prince Albert of 
Prussia, he was promoted captain in 1843 and major in 1848, 
when he became aide-de-camp to Frederick William IV., whose 
confidence he had gained during the revolutionary movement 
in Berlin. Promoted lieutenant-colonel in 1852, and colonel to 
command the 5th Uhlans in i8w, he was sent on important 
diplomatic mis.sions to Vienna Mro St Petersburg. In 1857 he 
became major-general and chief of the military cabinet. He 
gave hearty support to the prince regent’s plans for the re- 
organization of the army . In 1 861 he was violently attacked in a 
pamphlet by Karl Twesten (1820-1870), a Liberal leader, whom 


he wounded in a duel. He served as lieutenant-general (to 
which rank he was promoted on the coronation of William i., 
Oct. 18, i86i) in the Danish War of 1864, and at its conclusion 
was appointed civil and military governor of Schleswig. In the 
Austrian War of 1866 he first occupied Holstein and afterwards 
commanded a division under Vogel von Falkenstein in the 
Hanoverian campaign, and succeeded him, in July, in command 
of the Army of the Main (see Seven Weeks’ War). His suc- 
cessful operations ended with the occupation of Wurzburg, and 
he received the order pour le merite. He was, however, on 
account of his monarchist political views and almost bigoted 
Roman Catholicism, regarded by the parliament as a reactionary, 
and, unlike the other army commanders, he was not granted 
a money reward for his services. He then went on a diplomatic 
mission to St Petersburg, where he was persona grata, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining Russia’s assent to the new position in north 
German)'. On returning he was gazetted to the colonelcy of 
the 5th Dragoons. He was appointed to the command of the 
IX. (Schleswig-Holstein) army corps in 1866. But having 
formerly exercised both civil and military control in the Elbe 
duchies be was unwilling to be a purely military commander 
under one of his late civil subordinates, and retired from the 
army for a year. In 1868, however, he returned to active service. 
In the P'ranco-German War of 1870-71 he commanded the 
I. corps under Steinmetz, distingui.shing himself in the battle of 
Colombey-Neuilly, and in the repulse of Bazaine at Noisscville 
(see Franco-German War and Metz). He succeeded Steinmetz 
in October in the command of the I. army, won the battle of 
Amiens against General Farre, and occupied Rouen, but was less 
fortunate against Faidherbe at Pont Noyelles and Bapaume. 
In January 1871 he commanded the newly formed Army of the 
South, which he led, in spite of hard frost, through the Cote d'Or 
and over the plateau of Langres, cut off Bourbaki’s army of the 
east (80,000 men), and, after the action of Pontarlier, compelled 
it to cross the Swiss frontier, where it was disarmed. His 
immediate reward was the Grand Cross of the order of the Iron 
Cross, and at the conclusion of peace he received the Black Eagle. 
When the Southern Army was disbanded Manteuffel commanded 
first the 11 . army, and, from June 1871 until 1873, the army of 
occupation left in Prance, showing great tact in a difficult 
position. On leaving Prance at the clo.se of the occupation, the 
emperor promoted Manteuffel to the rank of general field marshal 
and awarded him a large grant in money, and about the same 
time Alexander II. of Russia gave him the order of St Andrew. 
After this he was employed on several diplomatic missions, was 
for a time governor of Berlin, and in 1879, perhaps, as was com- 
monly reported, because he was considered by Bismarck as a 
formidable rival, he was appointed governor-general of Alsace- 
Lorraine; and this office he exercised — more in the spirit, some 
.said, of a Prussian than of a German official— until his death 
at Carlsbad, Bohemia, on the 17th of June 1885. 

See lives by v. Collas (Berlin, 1874) and K. H. Keck (Bielefeld 
and Leipzig, 1890). 

MANTINEIA, or Mantinea, an ancient city of Arcadia, 
Greece, situated in the long narrow plain running north and 
south, which is now called after the chief town Tripolitsa. 
Tegea was in the same valley, about 10 m. S. of Mantineia, 
and the two cities continually disputed the supremacy of the 
district. In every great war we find them ranged on opposite 
sides, except when .superior force constrained both. The 
worship and mysteries of Cora at Mantineia were famou.<. 
The valley in which the city lies has no opening to the coast, 
and the water finds its way, often only with much care and 
artificial aid, through underground passages (katavothra) to 
the sea. It is bounded on the west by Mount Maenalu.s, on 
the east by Mount Artemision. 

Mantineia is mentioned in the Homeric catalogue of ships, 
but in early Greek times existed only as a cluster of villages 
inhabited by a purely ap'icultural community. In the 6th 
century it was still insignificant as compared with the neigh- 
bouring city of Tegea, and submitted more readily to Spartan 
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overlordship. The political history of Mantineia begins soon a notable victory but lost his own life. After the withdrawal 
after the Persian wars, when its five constituent villages, at of the Thebans from Arcadia Mantineia failed to recover 
the suggestion of Argos, were merged into one city, whose its pre-eminence from Megalopolis, with which city it had 
military strength forthwith secured it a leading position in the frequent disputes. In contrast with the Macedonian sym- 
Peloponnesus. Its policy was henceforth guided by three pathies of Megalopolis Mantineia joined the leagues against 
main considerations. Its democratic constitution, which Antipater (322) and Antigonus Gonatas (266). A change of 
seems to have been entirely congenial to the population of constitution, imposed perhaps by the Macedonians, was nullified 
small freeholders, and its ambition to gain control over the (about 250) by a revolution through which democracy was 
Alpheus watershed and both the Arcadian high roads to the restored. About 235 b.c. Mantineia entered the Achaean 
isthmus, frequently estranged Mantineia from Sparta and League, from which it had obtained protection agaimt Spartan 
threw it into the arms of Argos. But the chronic frontier encroachments, but soon passed in turn to the Aetolians and 
disputes with Tegea, which turned the two cities into bitter to Cleomenes III. of Sparta. A renewed defection, inspired 
enemies, contributed most of all to determine their several apparently by aversion to the aristocratic government of the 



policies. About 469 b.c. Mantineia alone of Arcadian town- Achaeans and jealousy of Megalopolis, was punished in 222 
ships refused to join the league of Tegea and Argos against by a thorough devastation of the city, which was now recon- 
Sparta* Though formuLy enrolled on the same side during stituted as a dependency of Argos and renamed Antigoneia 
the Peloponnesian War the two cities used the truce of 423 to in honour of the Achaeans’ ally Antigonus Doson. Mantineia 
wage a fierce but indecisive war with each other. In the time regained its autonomous position in the Achaean League 
following the peace of Nicias the Mantineians, whose attempts in 192, and its original name during a visit of the emperor 
at expansion beyond Mount Maenalus were being foiled by Hadrian in a.d. 133. Under the later Roman Empire the 
Sparta, formed a powerful alliance with Argos, Elis and Athens city dwindled into a mere village, which since the 6th century 
(420), which the Spartans, assisted by Tegea, broke up after bore the Slavonic name of Goritza. It finally became a prey 
a pitched battle in the city’s territory (418), In the sub- to the malaria which arose when the plain fdl out of culti- 
.sequent years Mantineia still found opportunity to give the vation, and under Turkish rule disappeared altogether. 
Atlienians covert help, and during the Corinthian War (394- (M. O. B. C.) 

387) scarcely disguised its sympathy with the anti-Spartan The site was excavated by M. Foug^res, of the French School 
league. In 385 the Spartans seized a pretext to besiege and at Athens, in 1888. The plan of the agora and adjacent build- 
dismantle Mantineia and to scatter its inhabitants among ings has been recovered, and the walls have been completely 
four villages. The city was reconstituted after the battle of investigated. The town was situated in an unusual position 
Leuctra and under its statesman Lycomedes played a promi- for a Greek city, on a flat marshy plain, and its walls form a 
nent part in organizing the Arcadian League (370). But regular ellipse about 2^ m. in circumference. When the town 
the^ long-standing jealousy against Tegea, and a recent one was first formed in 470 b.c. by the ** S3nnoecism ” of the neigh- 
against the new foundation of M^alopolis, created dissensions bouring villages, the river Ophis flowed through the midst of 
which resulted in Mantineia passing over to the Spartan side, it, and the Spartan king Agesipolis dammed it up below the 
In the following campaign' of ^2 Mantineia, after narrowly town and so flooded out the Mantineians and sapped their 
escaping capture by the Theban general Epaminondas, became walls, which were of unbaked brick. Accordingly, when the 
the scene of a decisive conflict in which the latter achieved city was rebuilt in 370 the river Ophis was divided into 
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two brandies, which between them encirckd the walls; and 
the walls themselves were constructed to a height of about 
3 to 6 feet of stone, the rest being of unbaked brick. These 
are the walls of which the remains are still extant. I’hcre are 
towers about every 8o ft. ; and the gates are so arranged that 
the passage inwards usually runs from right to left, and so 
an attacking force would have to expose its right or shieldless 
side. Within the walls the most conspicuous landmark is 
the theatre, which, unlike the majority of Greek theatres, 
consists entirely of an artificial mound standing up from the 
level plain. Only about a quarter of its original height remains. 
Its scena is of rather irregular shape, and borders one of the 
narrow ends of the agora. Close to it are the foundations 
of several temples, one ci tliem sacred to the hero Podaros. 
The agora is of unsymmetrical form; its sides are bordered 
by porticoes, interrupted tw streets, like the primitive agora of 
Elis as described by Piuisanias, and unlike the regular agoras 
of Ionic type. Most of the.se porticoes were of Roman period 
— ^the finest of them were erected, as we learn from inscriptions, 
by a lady named Epigone : one, which faced south, had a double 
colonnade, and was called the Bam; : close to it was a large 
exedra. The foundations of a stjuare market-hall of earlier 
date were found beneath this. On the opposite side of the 
agora was an extensive Bouleuterion or senate-house. Traces 
remain of paved roads both within the agora and leading out 
of it; but the whole .site is now a deserted and feverish sw’amp. 
'Fhe site is interesting for comparison with Megalopolis; the 
nature of its plan seems to imply that its main features must 
survive from the earlier “ s>mocci.sm ” a century before the 
time of Epaminondas. 

See Strabo viii. 337; Pausanias viii. 8; Tluicyd. iv. 134, v.; 
Xenophon, Hellenica, iv.-vii.; Diodorus xv. 83-87; Polybius ii. 57 
sqq., vi. 43; D. Worenka, Mantincia (1905): 15 . V. Head, Histona 
nuntorum (Oxford, 1887), pp, 37O-377; G. lujugeres in Hullciin de 
correspondance hclUnique (i8qo), id. Mantint'c H I’Arcadie orientale 
(Paris, 1898). Consult also Tkgka; Arcadia. 

Five battles are recorded to have been fought near Manlmeia: 

3()2 (see above), 295 (Demetrius Poliorceles defeats Archidamus 
of Sparta), 242 (Aratiis beats Agis of Sparta), 207 (Philopocmcn 
beats Maclianidas of Sparta). The battles of 362 and 207 are 
discussed at length by J.Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder inCIriechen- 
land (Berlin, 1903), 27-123, 281-314; Wiener Studien (i9‘>5), pp. 
1-16. (E. Gr.) 

MANTIS, an insect belonging to the order Ortho pi era. Prob- 
ably no other insect lias been the subject of so many and wide- 
spread legends and superstitions as the common “ praying 
mantis,” Mantis religiosay L. Tlic ancient Greeks endowed 
it with supernatural powers (/lavTt?, a diviner); the Turks and 
Arabs hold that it prays constantly with its face turned 
towards Mecca; the IVovenfals call it Prega-Diou {Prie-Dieu)) 
and numerous more or less similar names — preacher, saint, 
nun, mendicant, soothsayer, ficc.— are widely diffused through- 
out southern Europe. In Nubia it is held in great esteem, 
and the Hottentots, if not indeed worshipping the local species 
{M. fausta), as one traveller has alleged, at least appear to 
regard its alighting upon any person both as a token of saintli- 
ness and an omen of good fortune. 

Yet the.se arc “ nut the saints, but the tigers of the insect 
world.” Tlic front pair of limbs are very peculiarly modified — 
the coxa being greatly elongated, while the strong third joint 
or femur bears on its curved underside a channel armed on 
each edge by strong movable spines. Into this groove the 
stout tibia is capable of closing like the blade of a penknife, 
its sharp, serrated edge being adapted to cut and hold. Thus 
armed, with head raised upon the much-elongated and semi- 
erect prothorax, and with the half-opened fore-limbs held 
outwards in the characteristic devotional attitude, it rests 
motionless upon the four posterior limbs waiting for prey, 
or occasionally stalks it with slow and silent movements, finally 
seizing it with its knife-bkdesi^d devouring it. Although 
apparently not darmg to attack ants, these insects destroy 
great numbers of files, grasshoppers and caterpiUars, and 
the larger South American species even attack small frogs, 
fizards and tArdSn They are very pugnacious, fencing with 


their sword-like limbs like hussars with sabres,” the larger 
frequen^ devouring the smaller, and the females the nuto. 
The Chinese keep them in bamboo cages, and match them 
like fighting-cocks. 

The common .species fixes its somewhat nut-like egg capsules 
on the stems of plants in September, The young are hatched 
in early summer, and resemble the adults, but are without 
wings. 

The green coloration and shape of the typical mantis are 
procrypiic, serving to conceal the insect alike from its enemies 
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and prey. The passage from leaf to flower simulation is but 
a step which, without interfering with the protective value 
of the coloration so far as insectivorous foes are concerned, 
carries with it the additional advantage of attracting flower- 
feeding insects within reach of the raptorial limbs. This 
method of allurement has been perfected in certain tropical 
species of Mantidae by the development on the prothorax 
and raptorial limbs of laminate expansions so coloured on 
the under side as to resemble papilionaceous or other blossoms, 
to which the likeness is enhanced by a gentle swaying kept 
up by the insect in imitation of the efiect of a lightly blowing 
breeze. As instances of this may be cited 1 datum diabolicum, 
an African insect, and Gongylus gongyloideSy which comes 
from India. Examples of another species {Empusa eugena) 
when standing upon the ground deceptively imitate in shape 
and hue a greenish-white anemone tinted at the edges with 
rose; and Bates records what appears to be a true case of 
aggressive mimicry practised by a Brazilian species which 
exactly resembles the white ants it preys upon. 

MANTIS-FLY, the name given to neuropterous insects of 
the family Mantispidaef related to the ant-lions, lace-wing 
flics, &c., and named from their superficial resemblance to 
a Mantis owing to the length of the prothorax and the shape 
and prchensorial nature of the anterior legs. The larva, at 
first campodciform, makes its way into the egg-case of a spider 
or the nest of a wasp to feed upon the eggs or young. Sub- 
sequently it changes into a fat grub with short legs. Wlien 
full grown it spins a silken cocoon in which the transformation 
into the pupa is effected. The latter escapes from its double 
case before moulting into the mature insect. 

MANTLE, a long flowing cloak without sleeves, worn by 
either sex. Particularly applied to the long robe worn over 
the armour by the men-at-arms of the middle ages, the name 
is still given to the robes of state of kings, peers, and the members 
of an order of knights. Thus the electoral mantle ” was 
a robe of office worn by the imperial electors, and the Teutonic 
knights were known as the orde alborum manteUorum from 
their white mantles. As an article of women’s dress a mantle 
now means a loose cloak or cape, of any length, and made 
of silk, velvet, or otlier rich material. The word is derived 
from the Latin mantellum or manielumf a cloak, and is probably 
the same as, or another form of, mantelium or matUeU, a table- 
napkin or table-cloth, from manus, hand, and tela, a clothe 
A late Latin mantum, from which several Romance languages 
have taken words (cf. Ital. manto, and , Fr. mante), must, 
as the New English Dictionary points out, be a ** bacK-forma- 
tion,” and this will explain the dimwtjve form of the Spanish 
mantilla^ From the old French mantd came the !^lish 
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compounds ‘‘mantel-piece/’ “mantel-shelf/’ for the stone 
or wood beam which serves as a support for the structure above 
a fire-place, together with the whole framework, whether of 
^od, stone, &c., that acts as an ornament of the same (see 
Chihneypiece). The modem French form manteau is used 
in English chiefly as a dressmaker’s term for a woman’s mantle. 
“ Mantua,” much used in the .i8th century for a similar garment, 
is probably a corruption of manteau, due to silk or other 
materials coming from the Italian town of that name, and 
known by the trade name of “ mantuas.” The Spanish mantilla 
is a covering for the head and shoulders of white or black lace 
or other material, the characteristic head-dress of women in 
southern and central Spain. It is occasionally seen in the 
other parts of Spain and Spanish countries, and also in Portugal. 

“ Mantle ” is used in many transferred senses, all with the 
meaning of “ covering,” as in zoology, for an enclosing sac 
or integument; thus it is applied to the “ tunic ” or layer of 
connective-tissue forming the body-wall of ascidians enclosing 
muscle-fibres, blood-sinuses and nerves (see Tunicata). 'J'he 
term is also used for a meshed cap of refractory oxides employed 
in systems of incandescent lighting (see Lighting). The verb 
is used for the creaming or frothing of liquids and of the suffus- 
ing of the skin with blood. In heraldry “ mantling,” also 
known as panache,” ” lambrequin ” or “ contoise,” is an 
ornamental appendage to an escutcheon, of flowing drapery, 
forming a background (see Heraldry). 

MANTON, THOMAS (1620-1677), English Nonconformist 
divine, was born at Laurence Lydiard, Somerset, in 1620, 
and was educated at Hart Hall, Oxford. Joseph Hall, bishop 
of Norwich, ordained him deacon ; he never took priest’s orders, 
holding that “ he was properly ordained to the ministerial 
ofii('e/’ He was one of the clerks at the Westminster Assembly, 
one of Oomwell’s chaplains and a “ trier,” and held livings 
at Stoke Newington (1645) and St Paul’s, Covent Garden 
(1656). He disapproved of the execution of Charles 1 . In 
1658 he assisted Laxter to draw up the “Fundamentals of 
Religion.” He helped to restore Charles II. and became one 
of his chaplains, refusing the deanery of Rochester, In 1662 
he lost his living under the Act of Uniformity and preached 
in his own rooms and in other parts of London. For this he 
was arrested in 1670. 

His works arc best known in the collected edition hy J. C, Ryle 
(22 vols., 1870-1875). 

MAN-TRAPS, mechanical devices for catching poachers and 
trespassers. They have taken many forms, the most usual 
being like a large rat-trap, the steel springs being armed with 
teeth which met in the victim’s leg. Since 1827 they have 
been illegal in England, except in houses between sunset and 
sunrise as a defence against burglars. 

MANTUA (Ital. Maniova), a fortified city of Lombardy, 
Italy, the capital of the province of Mantua, the see of a bishop, 
and the centre of a military district, 25 m. S.S.W. of Verona 
and 100 m. E.S.E. of Milan by rail. Pop. (1906), 31,783, 
It is situated 88 ft. above the level of tlie Adriatic on an almost 
insular site in the midst of the swampy lagoons of the Mincio. 
As the belt of marshy ground along the south side can be laid 
under water at pleasure, the site of the city proper, exclusive 
of the considerable suburbs of Borgo di Fortezza to the north 
and Borgo di San Giorgio to the east, may still be said to con- 
sist, as it formerly did more distinctly, of two islands separated 
by a narrow channel and united by a number of bridges. On 
the west side lies Lago.Superiore, on the east side Lago Inferiore 
— the boundary between tlie two being marked by the Argine 
del Mulinoy a long mole stretching northward from the north- 
west angle of the city to the citadel. 

On the highest ground in the city rises the cathedral, the 
interior of which was built after his death according to the 
pilans of GiuUo Romano; it has double aisles, a fine fretted 
ceiling, a dome-covered transept, a bad baroque fa^de, and 
a krge unfinished Romanesque tower. Much more important 
architoeturally is the church of St Andrea, built towards the 
close ^ the 15th centuiyi after plans by Leon Battista Alberti, 
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and consistmg of a single, barrel-vaulted nave 350 ft. bng 
by 62 ft. wide. It has a nobie fa9ade with a deeply recessed 
portico, and a brick campanile of 1414. The interior is 
decorated with 18th-century frescoes, to which period the dome 
also belongs. Mantegna is buried in one of the side chapels. 
S. Sebastiano is another work of Alberti’s. The old ducal 
palace— one of the largest buildings of its kind in Europe— 
was begun in 1302 for Guido Bonaccolsi, and probably com- 
pleted in 1328 for Ludovico Gonzaga; but many of the accessory 
apartments are of much later date, and the internal decorations 
are for the most part the work of Giulio Romano and his pupils^ 
There are also some fine rooms of the early 19th century. Close 
by are the Piazza dell’ Erbe and the Piazza Sorddlo, with 
Gothic palaces. The Gastello di Corte here, the old castle 
of the Gonzagas (1395-1406), erected by Bartolino da Novara, 
the architect of the ca^e of Ferrara, now contains the archives, 
and has some fine frescoes by Mantegna with scenes from the 
life of Ludovico Gonzaga. Outside of the city, to the south of 
Porta Pusterla, stands the Palazzo del Te, Giulio’s architectural 
masterpiece, erected for Frederick Gonzaga in 1523-1535; of 
the numerous fresco-covered chambers which it coikains, 
perhaps the most celebrated is the Sala dei Giganti, where, 
by a combination of mechanical with artistic devices, the 
rout of the Titans still contending with artillery of uptom 
rocks against the pursuit and thunderbolts of Jove appears 
to rush downwards on the spectator. The architecture of 
Giulio’s own house in the town is also good. 

Mantua has an academy of arts and sciences {Accademia 
Vergiliana), occupying a fine building erected by Piermarini, 
a public librar}^ founded in 1780 by Maria Theresa, a museum 
of antiquities dating from 1779, many of which have been 
brought from Sabbioneta, a small residence town of the Gonzagas 
in the late i6th century, a mineralogical museum, a good 
botanical garden, and an observatory. There are ironworks, 
tanneries, breweries, oil-mills and flour-mills in the town, which 
also has printing, furriery, doll-making and playing-card 
industries. As a fortress Mantua was long one of the most 
formidable in Europe, a force of thirty to forty thousand men 
finding accommodation within its walls; but it had two serious 
defects — the marshy climate told heavily on the* health of 
the garrison, and effective sorties were almost impossible. 
It lies on the main line of railway between Verona and Modena; 
and is also connected by rail with Cremona and with Mon- 
selicc, on the line from Padua to Bologna, and by steam tramway 
with Brescia and other places. ' 

S. Maria delJe Grazie, standing some 5 m. outside the town, 
was consecrated in 1399 as an act of thanksgiving for the cessa- 
tion of the plague, and has a curious collection of ex voto pictures 
(wax figures), and also the tombs of the Gonzaga family. 

Mantua had still a strong Etruscan element in its population 
during the Roman period. It became a Roman municipium, 
with the rest of Gallia Transpaduna; but Martial calls it little 
Mantua, and had it not been for Virgil’s interest in his native 
place, and in the expulsion of a number of the M^tuans (and 
among them the poet himself) from their lands in favour of 
Octavian’s soldiers, we should probably have heaird ahnost 
nothing of its existence. In 568 the Lombards found Mantua 
a walled town of some strength; recovered from tlicir grasp 
in 590 by the exarch of Ravenna, it was again captured 
Agflulf in 601. The 9th century was the period of episcopal 
supremacy, and in the iith the city formed part of the vast 
possessions of Bonifacio, marquis of Canossa. From him 
it passed to Geoffrey, duke of Lorraine, and afterwards to the 
countess Matilda, whose support of the pope led to the con- 
quest of Mantua by the emperor Henry IV. in 1090. Reduced 
to obedience by Matilda in 1113, the city obtained its liberty 
on her death, and instituted a communal government of its 
own, salva imperialt justitia* It afterwards joined the Lombard 
League; and the unsuccessful attack made by Frederick IL 
in 1236 brought it a confirmation of its pmil^s. But after 
a period of internal discord Ludovico Gom^ attained to 
power (1328), and was recognized as imperial vicar (1329); 
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and from that time till the death of Ferdinando Carbo in 1708 
the Gonzagas were masters of Mantua (see Gonzaga). Under 
Gian Francesco II., the first marquis, Ludovico IIL, Gian 
Francesco III. (whose wife was Isabella d’Este), and Federico 
II,, the first duke of Mantua, the city rose rapidly into impor- 
tance as a seat of industry and culture. It was stormed and 
sacked by the Austrians in 1630, and never quite recovered. 
Claimed in 1708 as a fief of the empire by Joseph I., it was 
governed for the greater part of the century by the Austrians. 
In June 1796 it was besieged by Napoleon; but in spite of 
terrific bombardments it held out till Februarj" 1797. A three 
days’ bombardment in 1799 again placed Mantua in the hands of 
the Austrians ; and, though restored to the French by the peace 
of Lun6villc (1801), it became Austrian once more from 1814 
till 1866. Between 1849 and 1859, when the whole of Lombardy 
except Mantua was, by the peace of Villafranca, ceded to Italy, 
the city was the scene of violent political persecution. 

See Gaet. Susani, Nttovo prospetto delle pitture^ di Mantova 
(Mantua, 1830); Carlo d’Arco, Dclle arii e degli aftepci di Mantova 
(Mantua, 1857); and Storia di Mantova (Mantua, 1874), 

MANU (Sanskrit, “ man ”), in Hindu mythology, the first 
man, ancestor of the world. In the Satapatha-Brahmana 
he is represented as a holy man, the chief figure in a flood-myth. 
Warned by a fish of the impending disaster he built a ship, 
and when the waters rose was dragged by the fish, which he 
harnessed to his craft, beyond the northern mountains. When 
the deluge ceased, a daughter was miraculously born to him 
and this pair became the ancestors of the human race. In 
the later scriptures the fish is declared an incarnatiiui of Brahma. 
See Sanskrit Literature; Indian (Hindu). 

MANUAL, i.e. belonging to the hand (Lut. manus), a word 
chiefly used to describe an occupation which employs the hands, 
as opposed to that which chiefly or entirely employs the mind. 
Particular uses of the word are : “sign-manual,” a signature 
or autograph, especially one affixed to a state document; 
“ manual-exercise,” in military usage, drill in the handling 
of the rifle; “ manual alphabet,” the formation of the letters 
of the alphabet by the fingers of one or both hands for com- 
munication with the deaf and dumb; and “manual acts,” 
the breakfhg of the bread, and the taking of the cup in the 
hands by the officiating priest in consecrating the elements 
during the celebration of the Eucharist. The use of the word 
for tools and implements to be used by the hand, as distinct 
from machinery, only survives in the " manual fire-engine.” 
From the late Latin use of manuale as a substantive, meaning 
“ handbook,” comes the use of the word for a book treating 
a subject in a concise way, but more particularly of a book 
of offices, containing the forms to be used in the administration 
of the sacraments other than the Mass, but including com- 
munion out of the Mass, also the forms for churching, burials, 
&c. In the Roman Church such a book is usually called a 
rituale^ “ manual ” being the name given to it in the English 
Church before the Reformation. The keyboard of an organ, 
as played by the hands, is called the “ manual,” in distinction 
from the “ pedal ” keys played by the feet. 

MANUCODE, from the French, an abbreviation of Manu- 
'codiata, and the latinized form of the Malay Manukdewata, 
meaning, says Crawfurd (Malay and Engl. Dictionary^ p. 97), 
the “ bird of the gods,” and a name applied for more than 
two hundred years apparently to birds-of-paradise in general. 
In the original sense of its inventor, Montbeillard (Hist. nat. 
oiseaux, iii. 163), Manucode was restricted to the king bird- 
of-paradise and three allied species; but in English it has 
curiously been transferred ^ to a small group of species whose 

^ Manucodiata was used by M. j. Brisson {Ornithologies ii. 130) 
as a generic term equivalent to the Linnaean Paradisea. In 1783 
Boddaert, when assigning scientific names to the birds figured by 
Daubenton, called the subject oLonc of them {PI. enlum. 634) 
Manucodia chalyhea, the first worn being apparently an accidents 
curtailment of the name of Brisson's genus to which he referred it. 
Nevertheless some writers have taken it as evidence of an intention 
to found a new genus by that name, and hence the importation of 
Manucodia into scientific nomenclature, and the English form to 
correspond. 


relationship to the Paradiseidae has been frequently doubted, 
and must be considered uncertain. These manucodes have 
a glossy steel-blue plumage of much beauty, but are distinguished 
from other birds of similar coloration by the outer and middle 
toes being united for some distance, and by the extraordinary 
convolution of the trachea, in the males at least, with which 
is correlated the loud and clear voice of the birds. The con- 
voluted portion of the trachea lies on the breast, between the 
skin and the muscles, much as is found in the females of the 
painted snipes (RostraiuLa), in the males of the curassows 
(Cracidae), and in a few other birds, but wholly unknown 
elsewhere among the Passeres. The manucodes are peculiar 
to the Papuan sub-region (including therein the peninsula 
of Cape York), and comprehend, according to R. B. Sharpe 
(Cat. B. Brit. Museum ^ iii. 164), two genera, for the first 
of which, distinguished by the elongated tufts on the head, 
he adopts R. P. Lesson’s name Phonygama, and for the second, 
having no tufts, but the feathers of the head crisped, that 
of Manucodia) and W. A. Forbes (Proc. ZooL Soc., 1882, 
p. 349) ‘observed that the validity of the separation was con- 
firmed by their tracheal formation. Of Phonygama Sharpe 
recognizes three species, P. keraudreni (the type) and P. jamesi, 
both from New Guinea, and P. gouldis the Australian repre- 
sentative species; but the first two are considered by D. G. 
Elliot (IhiSy 1878, p. 56) and Count Salvadori (Ornitol. della 
Papuasia, ii. 510) to be inseparable. There is a greater 
unanimity in regard to the species of the so-called genus Manu~ 
codia proper, of which four are admitted — M. chalybeata or 
chalybea from north-western New Guinea, M. comriei from 
the south-eastern part of the same country, M. air a of wide 
distribution within the Papuan area, and M. jobiensis peculiar 
to the i.sland which gives it a name. Little is known of the 
habits of these birds, except that they are, as already mentioned, 
remarkable for their vocal powers, which, in P. keraudreni y Lesson 
describes ( Voy. de la CoquilUy “ Zoologie,” i. 638) as enabling 
them to pass through every note of the gamut. (A. N.) 

MANUEL L, COMNENUS (c. 1120-1180), Byzantine emperor 
(1143-1180), the fourth son of John IL, was born about 1120. 
Having distinguished himself in his father’s Turkish war, 
he was nominated emperor in preference to his elder surviving 
brother. Endowed with a fine physique and great personal 
courage, he devoted himself whole-heartedly to a military 
career. He endeavoured to restore by force of arms the pre- 
dominance of the Byzantine Empire in the Mediterranean 
countries, and so was involved in conflict with his neighbours 
on all sides. In 1144 he brought back Raymond of Antioch 
to his allegiance, and in the following year drove the Turks 
out of Isauria. In 1147 he granted a passage through his 
dominions to two armies of crusaders under Conrad ill. of 
Germany and Louis VII. of France; but the numerous out- 
breaks of overt or secret hostility between the Franks and 
the Greeks on their line of march, for which both sides were 
to blame, nearly precipitated a conflict between Manuel and 
his guests. In the same year the emperor made war upon 
Roger of Sicily, whose fleet captured Corfu and plundered 
the Greek towns, but in 1148 was defeated with the help of 
the Venetians. In 1149 Manuel recovered Corfu and prepared 
to take the offensive against the Normans. With an army 
mainly composed of mercenary Italians he invaded Sicily and 
Apulia, and although the progress of both these expeditions 
was arrested by defeats on land and sea, Manuel maintained 
a foothold in southern Italy, which was secured to him by a 
peace in 1155, and continu^ to interfere in Italian politics. 
In his endeavour to weaken the control of Venice over the 
trade of his empire he made treaties with Pisa and Genoa; 
to check the aspirations of Frederic I. of Germany he supported 
the free Italian cities with his gold and negotiated with pope 
Alexander III. In spite of his friendliness towards the Roman 
Church Manuel was refused the title of “ Augustus ” by Alex- 
ander, and he nowhere succeeded in attaching the Italians 
permanently to his interests. None the less in a war with the 
Venetians (1172-74), he not only held his ground in Italy but 
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drove his enemies out of the Aegean Sea. On his northern 
frontier Manuel reduced the rebellious Serbs to vassalage 
(1150-52) and made repeated attacks upon the Hungarians 
with a view to annexing their territory along the Save. In 
the wars of 1 151-53 and 1163-68 he led his troops into Hung^ 
but failed to maintain himself there; in 1168, however, a decisive 
victory near Semlin enabled him to conclude a peace by which 
Dalmatia and other frontier strips were ceded to him. In 
1169 he sent a joint expedition with King Amalric of Jerusalem 
to Egypt, which retired after an ineffectual attempt to capture 
Damietta. In 1 1 58-59 he fought with success against Raymond 
of Antioch and the Turks of Iconium, but in later wars a,gwnst 
the latter he made no headway. In 1176 he was decisively 
lieaten by them in the pass of Myriokephalon, where he allowed 
himself to be surprised in line of march. This disaster, though 
partly retrieved in the campaign of the following year, had 
a serious effect upon his vitality; henceforth he declined in 
health and in 1180 succumbed to a slow fever. 

In spite of his military prowcs.s Manuel achieved but in a 
slight degree his object of restoring the East Roman Empire. 
His victories were counterbalanced by numerous defeats, 
sustained by his subordinates, and his lack of statesmanlike 
talent prevented his securing the loyalty of his subjects. The 
expense of keeping up his mercenary establishment and the 
sumptuous magnificence of liis court put a severe strain upon 
the financia' resources of the state. The subsequent rapid 
collapse of the Byzantine Empire was largely due to his brilliant 
but unproductive reign. Manuei married, firstly, a sister-in- 
law of Conrad III. of Germany; and secondly, a daughter of 
Raymond of Antioch. His su(Tcs.sor, Alexis II., was a .son 
of the latter. 

See John Cinnamus, History of John and Manuel (ed. 183O, Bonn) ; 
E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 
London, 1896), v. 229 .sqq., vi. 214 sqq. ; O. Finlay, History of Greece 
(ed. 1877, Oxford), hi. 143 -197; H. v. Kap-Herr, Die abendldndtschr 
Politik Kaiser Manuels (Strassburg, 1881). (M. O. B. C.) 

MANUEL II. PALAEOLOGUS (1350-1425), Byzantine em- 
peror from 1391 to 1425, was bom in 1350. At the time of his 
father’s death he was a hostage at the court of Bayez'd at 
Brusa, but succeeded in making his e.scape; he was forthwith 
besieged in Constantinople by the sultan, whose victory over the 
Christians at Nicopolis, however (Sept. 28, 1396), did not secure 
for him the capital. Manuel subsequently set out in person 
to seek help from the West, and for this purpose visited Italy, 
France, Germany and England, but without material success; 
the victory of Timur in 1402, and the death of Bayezid in the 
following year were the first events to give him a genuine respite 
from Ottoman oppression. He stood on friendly terms with 
Muhommed I., but was again besieged in his capital by Murad II. 
in 1422. Shortly before hi.s death he was forced to sign an 
agreement whereby the Byzantin: Empire undertook to pay 
tribute to the sultan. 

Manuel was the author of numerous works of varied character — 
theological, rhetorical, poetical and letters, Mo.st of these are 
printed in Migne, Patrologia graeca, clvi. ; the letters have been edited 
by E. Legrand (1893). There is a special monograph, by B. de 
Xivrey in Mimoires ke iTnstitut de France, xix. (1853), highly com- 
mended by C. Krumbacher, whose Geschichte der hyzantinischen 
Litteratur (1897) should also be consulted. 

MANUEL L (d. 1263), emperor of Trebizond, sumamed the 
Great Captain (6 orpan/yiKwraTos), was the second son of 
Alexius 1 ., first emperor of Trebizond, and ruled from 1228 to 
1263. He was unable' to deliver his empire from vassalage, 
first to the Seljuks and afterwards to the Mongols. He vainly 
negotiated for a dynastic alliance with the Franks, by which he 
hoped to secure the help of Crusaders. 

Manuel II., the descendant of Manuel I., reigned only a few 
months in 1332-1333. Manuel 111 . reigned from 1390 to 1417, 
but the only interest attaching to his name arises from his con- 
nexion with Timur, whose vassal he became without resistance. 

Sec G. Finl^, History of Greece («d. 1877, Oxford), iv. 338-340, 
340-341, 380; rh. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaisertums Trapesunt 
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(Municli, 1827), chs. 8, 14, ii. chs. 4, 5; T, E. Bvangelides, ^larcpta 
Tf/f (Odessa, 1898), 7 ^- 73 . 87-8®* 126-132. 

MANUEL, EUGtSNE (1823-1901), French poet and man of 
letters, was bom in Paris, the son of a Jewish doctor, on the 13th 
of July 1823. He was educated at the £cole N ormale, and taught 
rhetoric for some years in provincial schools and then in Paris. 
In 1870 he entered the department of public instruction, and in 
1878 became inspector-general. His works include: Pages 
intimes (1866), which received a prize from the Academy; 
PoSnies populaires (1874); Pendant la guerre (1871), patriotic 
poems, which were forbidden in Alsace-Lorraine by the German 
authorities; En voyage (1881), poems; La France (4V0IS., 1854- 
1858); a school-book written in collaboration with his brother-in- 
law, livi Alavar^s; Les Ouvriers (1870), a drama dealing with 
social questions, whiclvwas crowned by the Academy; V Absent 
(1873), a comedy ; Poesies du foyer et de (1889), and editions 
of the works of "j. B. Rousseau (1852) and Andr6 Chenier (1884). 
He died in Paris in 1901 . 

His Poisies computes (2 vols., 1899) contained some fresh poems; 
to his Melanges en prose (Paris, 1905) is prefixed an introductory 
note by A. Cahen. 

MANUEL, JACQUES ANTOINE (1775-1827), French politician 
and orator, was bom on the loth of December 1775. When 
seventeen years old he entered the army, which he left in 1797 
to become a lawyer. In 1814 he was chosen a member of the 
chamber of representatives, and in 1815 he urged the claim of 
Napoleon’s son to the French throne and protested against the 
restoration of the Bourbons. After this event he actively 
opposed the government, his eloquence making him the foremost 
orator among the members of the Left. In February 1823 his 
opposition to the proposed expedition into Spain to help 
Ferdinand VII. against his reliellious subjects produced a tumult 
in the Assembly. Manuel was expelled, but he refused to accept 
this sentence, and force was employed to remove him. He died 
on the 20th of August 1827. 

MANUE^ LOUIS PIERRE (1751^1793), French writer and 
Revolutionist, was born at Montargis (liiret). He entered the 
Congregation of the ('hristian Doctrine, and became tutor to 
the son of a Paris banker. In 1783 he published a pamphlet, 
called Essais kisioriques, critiques, littkaires, et philesopkiques, 
for which he was imprisoned in the Bastille. He embraced the 
revolutionary ideas, and after the taking of the Bastille became 
a member of the provisional municipality of Paris. He was on^ 
of the leaders of the emeutes of the 20th of June and the loth of 
August 1792, played an important part in formation of the 
revoliitionar>' commune which assured the success of the latter 
coup, and was made procureur of the commune. He was 
present at the September massacres and saved several prisoners, 
and on the 7th of September 1792 was elected one of the deputies 
from Paris to the convention, where he was one of the promoters 
of the proclamation of the republic. He suppressed the decora- 
tion of the C ross of St Louis, which he called a stain on a man’s 
coat, and demanded the sale of the palace of Versailles. His 
missions to the king, however, changed his sentiments; he be- 
came reconciled to Ixiuis, courageously refused to vote for the 
death of the sovereign, and had to tender his resignation as 
deputy. He retired to Montargis, where he was arrested, and 
was guillotined in Paris on the 17th of November. 1793. Besides 
the work cited above and his political pamphlets, he was the 
author of Coup d'aetl philosophique sur le regnede Si Louis (1786); 
UAnnee /ranfawf (1788); La Bastille devoiUe (1789); La Police 
de Paris devoilee (1791); and Lettres sur la Rkolution (179a). 
In 1792 he was prosecuted for publishing an edition of the 
Lettres de Mirabeau d Sophie, but was acquitted. 

MANUEL DE MELLO, DOM FRANCISCO (? 1611-1666), 
Portuguese writer, a connexion on his father’s side of the royal 
house of Braganza. was a native of Lisbon. He studied the 
Humanities at the Jesuit College of S. Antno, where he showed 
a precocious talent, and tradition says that at the age of fourteen 
he composed a poem in ottava rima to celebrate the recovery of 
Bahia from the Dutch, while at seventeen he wrote a scientific 
work, Concordancias matkematicas. The death of his father, 
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Dom Luiz de Mello, drove him early to soldiering, and having 
joined a contingent for the Flanders war, he found himself in 
the historic storm of January 1627, when the pkk of the Portu- 
guese fleet suffered shipwreck in the Bay of Biscay, He spent 
much of the next ten years of his life in military routine work 
in the Peninsula, varied by visits to the court of Madrid, where 
he contracted a friendship with the Spanish poet Quevedo and 
earned the favour of the powerful minister Olivares. In 1637 
the latter despatched him in company with the conde de 
linhares on a mission to pacify the revolted city of Evora, and 
on the same occasion the duke of Braganza, afterwards King 
John IV, (for whom he acted as confidential agent at Madrid), 
employed him to satisfy King Philip of his loyalty to the Spanish 
crown. In the following year he suffered a short imprisonment 
in Lisbon. In 1639 he was appointed colonel of one of the regi- 
ments raised for service in Plunders, and in J une that year he 
took a leading part in defending Corunna against a French fleet 
commanded by the archbishop of Bordeaux, while in the 
following August he directed the embarcation of an expeditionary 
force of 10,000 men when Admiral Oquendo sailed with seventy 
ships to meet the French and Dutch. He came safely through 
the naval defeat in the channel suffered by the Spaniards at the 
hands of Van Tromp, and on the outbreak of the Catalonian 
rebellion became cliief of the staff to the commander-in-chiei 
of the royal forces, and was selected to write an account of the 
campaign, ilie Hisloria de la guerra de Catalunay which became a 
Spanish classic. On the proclamation of Portuguese independence 
in 1640 he was imprisoned by order of Olivares, and when 
released hastened to offer his sword to John IV. He travelled 
to England, where he spent some time at the court of Charles 1 ., 
and thence passing over to Holland assisted the Portuguese 
ambassador to equip a fleet in aid of Portugal, and himself 
brought it safely to Lisbon in October 1641, For the next three 
years he was employed in various important military commis- 
sions and further busied himself in defending by his pen the king’s 
title to his newly acquired throne. An intrigue with the beau- 
tiful countess of Villa Nova, and her husband’s jealousy, led to 
his arrest on the 19th of November 1644 on a false charge of 
assassination, and he lay in prison about nine years. Though 
his innocence was dear, the court of his Order, that of Christ, 
influenced by his enemies, deprived him of his commenda and 
sentenced him to perpetual banishment in India with a heavy 
money fine, and the king would not intervene to save him. 
Owing perhaps to the intercession of the queen regent of France 
and other powerful friends, his sentence was finally commuted 
into one of exile to Brazil. During his long imprisonment he 
finished land printed his history of the Catalonian War, and also 
wrote and published a volume of Spanish verses and some 
religious treatises, and composed in Portuguese a volume of 
homely philosophy, the Carta de Guta de Casados and a Memorial 
in his own defence to the king, which Herculano considered 
“ perhaps the most eloquent piece of reasoning in the language.” 
During his exile in Brazil, whither he sailed on the 1 7th of April 
1655^ he lived at Bahia, where he wrote one of his EpanapJwras 
de varia hisloria and two parts of his masterpiece, the Apologos 
dialagois. He returned home in 1659, and from then until 
1663 we find him on and off in Lisbon, frequenting the celebrated 
Academia dos Generosos, of which he was five times elected 
president. In the last year he proceeded to Parma and Rome, by 
way of England and France, and Alphonso VI. charged him to 
negotiate with the Curia about the provision of bishops for Portu- 
guese sees and. to report on suitable marriages for Hie king and 
his brother. During his stay in Rome he published his Obras 
morales, dedicated to Queen Catherine, wife of Charles 11 . of 
England, and his' Cartas fatmliares. On his way back to 
Portugal he printed hb Obras m^ricas at Lyons in May 1665, 
and he died in Lisbon the folbwing year. 

Mafluel de Hello’s early Spa^lh verses are tamted with: 
Gkmgorism, but his Portuguese sonnets and cartas on mcural 
subjects arc notable for t&ir power, sincerity and perfection 
of form. He strove successfully to emancipate himself from 
foreign faults of style, and by virtue of his native genius, and his 


knowledge of the traditional poetry of the people, and Hie best 
Quinhentista models, he became ^rtugai’s leading lyric poet 
and prose writer of the 17th century. As with Camoens, im- 
prisonments and exile contributed to make Manuel de Mello a 
great writer. His Letters, addressed to the leading nobles, 
ecclesiastics, diplomats and litterati of the time, are written in a 
conversational style, lighted up by flashes of wit and enriched 
with app)osite illustrations and quotations. His commerce with 
the best authors appears in the Hospital das Ultras, a brilliant 
chapter of criticism forming part of the Apologos diedogaes. 
His comedy in redondilhas, the Ateto do Fidalgo Aprendiz, is one 
of the last and quite the worthiest production of the school of 
Gil Vicente, and may be considered an anticipation of Moli^re’s 
Le Bourgeois gentilhomme. 

There is no uniform edition of his works^ but a list of them will 
be found in ^ Obn^as meeales, and the various editions are set out 
in Innocencio da Silva's Diccionario btblioBfaphico portuguez. 
See Dom Francisco Manuel de Mello, his Lije and Writings, by 
Edgar Prestage (Manchester, 1905), “D. Francisco Manuel de 
Mello, clocuinentos biogreqihicos " and ** D. Francisco Manuel de 
Mello, obras autographas e ineditas," by the same writer, in the 
Archivo historico portuguee for 1909. Manuel de Mello 's Jgose style 
is considered at length by G. Cirot in Mariana historien (Bordeaux, 
1905)1 PP- 378 seq. (E. Pr.) 

MANUL (Felts manul), a long-haired small wild cat from the 
deserts of Central Asia, ranging from Tibet to Siberia. The coat 
is long and soft, pale silvery grey or light buff in hue, marked 
with black on the chest and upper parts of the limbs, with trans- 
verse stripes on the bias and rings on the tail of the same hue. 
The Manul preys upon small mammals and birds. A separate 
generic name, Trichaelurus, has been proposed for this species 
by Dr K. Satunin. 

MANURES AND MANURING. The term “ manure ” origin- 
ally meant that which was “ worked by hand ” (Fr. manoeuvre), 
but gradually came to apply to any process by which the soil 
could be improved. Prominent among such processes was tliat 
of directly applying “ manure ” to the land, manure in this sense 
being what we now call “farmyard manure” or “dung,” the 
excreta of farm animals mixed with straw or other litter. Gradu- 
ally, however, the use of the term spread to other materials, 
some of home origin, some imported, some manufactured by 
artificial processes, but all useful as a means of improving the 
fertility of the soil. Hence we have two main classes of manures : 
(a) what may be termed “natural manures,” and (^) “ artificial 
manures.” Manures, again, may be divided according to the 
materials from which they are made — e,g. “ bone manure,” “ fish 
manure,” “ wool manure/' &c. ; or according to the constituents 
which they mainly supply — e,g. “ phosphatic manures,” “ potash 
manures,” “ nitrogenous manures,” or there may be numerous 
combinations of these to form mixed or “ compound ” manures. 
Whatever it be, the word “ manure ” is now generally applied to 
anything which is used for fertilizing the soil. In America the 
term ‘‘ fertilizers ” is more generally adopted, and in Great 
Britain the introduction of the “ Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs 
Act” has effected a certain amount of change in the same 
direction. The modem tendency to turn attention less to the 
consideration of manorial applications given to land and more 
to the physical and mechanical changes introduced thereby in 
the soil itself, would seem to be carrying the word “ manure ” 
back more to its original meaning. 

The subject of manures and their application involves a prior 
consideration of plant life and its requirements. The plant, 
growing in the soil, and surrounded by the atmosphere, derives 
from these two sources its nourishment and means of growth 
through the various stages of Its devebpment. 

Chemical analysis has shown that plants are composed of water, 
organic or combustible matters, and inorganic or mineral matters. 
Water constitutes by far the greater part of a living plant; a grass 
crop will contain about 75 % of water, a turnip crop ‘89 or 90 %. 
The organic or combustible matters are those which axe lost, along 
with the water, when the plant is burnt; the inorganic or mineral 
matters are those which are left behind as an " ash *’ after the burn- 
ing. ITie combtistitole matter is composed of six elements : carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur and a little phosphorus. About 
one-half of the combustible matter of plants is oaxbon. Along with 





hydrogen and oxygen the caxbon forms the cellulose, atarch, sugar, 
which plants contain, and with these same elements. and sulphur 
the carbon forms the albuminoids of plants. The inorganic or mineral 
matters comprise a comp^atively small part of the pUnt, but they 
contain, as essential constituents of plant life, the following elements : 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, phosphorus and sulphur. 
In addition, other, but not essential, elements are found in the ash, 
e,g. sodium, silicon and chlorine, together with small quantities of 
manganese and other rarer elements. 

The above constituents that have been classed as osaentiaLj'* 
are necessary for the growth of the plant, and absence of any one will 
involve failure. This has been shown by growing plants in water 
dissolved in which are salts of the elements present is plants. By 
omitting in turn one or other of the elements aforesaici it is found 
that the plants will not grow after they have used up the materials 
contained in the seed itself. These elements arc accordingly termed 
" essential,” and it therefore becomes necessary to inquire how 
they are to be supplied. 

The atmosphere is the great storehouse of organic plant food. 
The leaves take up, through their stomata, the carbonic add and 
other gases of the atraospfcre. The carbonic acid, under the in- 
fluence of light, is decomposed in the chlorophyll cells, oxygen Is 
given off and carbon is assimilated, being subsequently built up into 
the various organic bodies forming the plant's structure. It would 
seem, too, that plants can take up a small quantity of ammonia 
by their leaves, and al.so water to some extent, but the free or un- 
combined nitrogen of the air cannot be directly assimilated by the 
leaves of plants. 

From the soil, on the other hand, the plant obtains, by means of 
its roots, its mineral requirements, also sulphur and phosphorus, 
and nearly all its nitrogen and water. Carbon, too, in the case of 
fungi, is obtained from the decayed vegetable matter in the soil. 
The roots are able nut only to take up soluble salts that are presented 
to them, but they can attack and render soluble the solid consti- 
tuents of the .soil, thus transforming them into available plant food. 
In this way important substances, such as phosphoric acid and potash, 
are supplied to the plant, as also lime. Roots can further supply 
themselves with nitrogen in the form of nitrates, the ammonia 
and oUier nitrogenous bodies undergoing ready conversion into 
nitrates in the soil. These various mineral constituents, being now 
transferred to the plant, go to form new tissue, and ultimately 
seed, or else accumulate in the sap and are deposited on the older 
tissue. 

Whether the nitrogen of the air can be utilized by plants or not 
has been long and strenuously discussed, Boussingault first, and then 
Lawes, Gilbert and Pugh, maintaining that there was no evidence 
of this utilization. But it was always recognized that certain plants, 
clover for example, enriched the land with nitrogen to an extent 
greater than could be accounted for by the mere supply to them of 
nitrates in the .soil. Ultimately Hcllriegol supplied tne explanation 
by sliowiiig that, at all events, certain of the Leguminosae, by the 
medium ol swellings or ” nodules ” ou their roots, were able to fix 
the atmospheric nitrogen in the soil, and to convert it into nitrates 
for the use of the plant. This was found to be the result of the action 
of certain organisms within the nodules themselves, which in turn 
fed upon the carbohydrates of the plant and were thus living in a 
state of ” symbiosis with it. So far, however, this has not been 
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shown to be the case with any other plants than the LegumixiMac, 
and, though it is asserted by some that many other plants can take up 
the nitrogen of the air directly through then* leaves, there is no dear 
evidence as yet of ^is. 

We must now consider how the different requiremente of the 
plant in regard to the elements necessary to maintain its life 
and to build up its structure affect the question of manuring. 

Under conditions of natural growth and decay, when no 
crops are gathered in, or consumed on the land by live stock, 
the herbage, on dying down and decayii^, returns to the atmo- 
sphere and the soil the elements taken from them, during life ; 
but, under cultivation, a succession of crops deprives the land 
of the constituents which are essential to healthy and luxuriant 
growth. Without an adequate return to the land of the matters 
removed in the produce, its fertility cannot be maintained for 
many years. In newly opened countries, where old forests 
have been cleared and the land brought under cultivation, the 
virgin soil often possesses at first a high degree of fertility, but 
gradually its productive power decrea.ses from year to year. 
Where land is plentiful and easy to be obtained it is more con- 
venient to clear fresh forest land than to improve more or less 
exhausted land by the application of manure, labour and skill. 
But in all densely peopled countries, and, where the former mode 
of cultivation cannot be followed, it is necessary to resort to 
artificial means to restore the natural fertility of the land and to 
maintain and increase its productiveness. That continuous 
cropping without return of manure ends in deterioration of the 
soil is well seen in the case of the wheat-growing areas in America. 
Crops of wheat were taken one after another, the straw was 
burned and nothmg was returned to the land ; the produce began 
to fall of! and the cultivators moved on to fresh lands, there to 
meet, in time, with the same experience; and now that the avail- 
able land has been more or lass intensely occupied, or that new 
land is too far removed for ready transport of the produce, it has 
been found necessary to introduce the system of manuring, and 
America now manufactures and uses for herself large quantities 
of artificial and other manures. 

Tliat tlie same exhaustion of soil would go on in Great Britain,, 
if unchecked by manuring, is known to every practical farmer, 
and, if evidence were needed, it is supplied by tha renow'ned 
Rothamsted experiments of Lawes and Gilbert, on a heavy 
land, and also by the more recent Woburn experiments of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, conducted on a light 
sandy soil. The following table will illustrate this point, and 
.show also how under a system of manuring the fertility is main- 
tained : — 


Table showing Exhaustion of Land by continuous Cropping without Manure, and the maintenance of fertility through manuring. 

(Rothamsted 50 years ; Woburn 30 year.s.) 


I, Rothamsted (licavy land). 


Crop. 

riot. 

Treatment. 

Average yield of corn per acre. * 

b years, 
1844-1851. 

10 years, 
1852-1861. 

10 years, 
1862-1871. 

10 years, 
1872-1881. 

10 years, 
1882-X891. 

1 Average 

10 years, qj years, 
1892-1901. |i85Vi9oi. 

1 

Wheat 

Barley 

1 1 

3 

2 

72 

l-o 

i 

1 Unmanured continuously .... 
Farm-yard manure yearly .... 
Unmanured continuously .... 
Farm-yard manure yearly .... 

Bush. 

17-2 

28*0 

Bush. 

1.5*9 

.34*2 ! 

22'4 

45*0 

Bush. 

I4*.5 

37*5 I 
17*5 

51*5 i 

Bush. 

10*4 

287 

13*7 

50*2 

Bush. 

12*0 

38*2 

127 

47*0 

Bufil). 

12*3 

39*2 

10*0 

44*3 

Bush. 

13*1 

35*6 

15*3 

47*7 


2. Woburn (light land). 


Crop. 

Plot. 

Treatment. 

.\vcrage yield of corn per acre. 

10 years, 
1877-1886. 

10 years, 
1887-1896. 

10 years, 
1897-1906. 

Average of 

30 years, 
1877-1906. 




Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

meat 

7 

Unmanured continuously .... 

17*4 

14*5 

io’8 

14*2 


ilb 

Farm-yard manure yearly .... 

267 

27-8 

24 '0 

20*2 

Barley 

7 

Unmanured continuously .... 

23-0 

i8-i 


i8*i 


nb 

1 Farm-yard manure yearly .... 

,0-0 j 

39*9 

36’6 

38*8 
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Whereas on the heavier and richer land of Rothamstcd the 
produce of unmanured wheat has fallen in 58 years from 17*2 
bushels to 1 2 3 bushels, on the lighter and poorer soil of Woburn 
it has fallen in 30 years from 17*4 bushels to io*8 bushels; barley 
has in 50 years at Rothamsted gone from 2 2 ‘4 bushels to 10 
bushels,' whilst at Woburn (which is better suited for barley) 
it has fallen in 30 years from 23 bushels to 13*3 bushels. At both 
Rothamsted and Woburn the application of farm-yard manure 
has kept the produce of wheat and barley practically up to what 
it was at the beginning, or even increased it. Similar conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the use of artificial manures at each of 
the experimental stations named, exemplifying the fact that 
v/ith suitable manuring crops of wheat or barley can be grown 
>'car after year without the land undergoing deterioration, 
whereas if left unmanured it gradually declines in fertility. 
Practical proof has further been given of this in the well-known 
“ continuous corn-growing ” system pursued, in his regular 
farming, by Mr John Prout of Sawbridge worth, Herts., and sub- 
sequently by his son, Mr W. A. Prout, since the year 1862. By 
supplying, in the form of artificial manures, the neccs.sary con-, 
stituents for his crops, Mr Prout was enabled to grow year after 
year, with only an occasional interval for a clover crop and to 
allow of cleaning the land, exi'ellent crops of wheat, barley and 
oats, and without, it may be added, the use of form-yard manure 
at all. 

In considering the economical use of manures on the land 
regard must be had to the following points ; fi) the require- 
ments of the crops intended to he cultivati'd; (2) the physical 
condition of the soil; (3) the chemical composition of the soil ; and 
(4) the composition of the manure. Briefly stated, the guiding 
principle of manuring economically and profitably is, to meet 
the requirements of the crops intended to be cultivated, by incor- 
porating with the soil, in the most efficacious states of combina- 
tion, the materials in which it is deficient, or which the various 
crops usually grown on the farm do not find in the land in a 
sufficiently available condition to ensure an abundant harvest. 
Soils vary greatly in composition, and hence it will be readily 
understood that in one locality or on one particular field a certain 
manure may be used with great benefit, wffiile in another field 
the same rtianure has little or no effect upon the produce. 

For plant-life to thrive certain elements are necessary, viz. 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, among 
the organic or combustible matters, and among the inorganic 
or mineral matters, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, phos- 
phorus and sulphur. We must now examine the extent to which 
these necessary elements occur in either of the two great store- 
houses, the atmosphere and the soil, and how their removal in 
the form of crops may be made up for by the use of manures, so 
that the .soil may be maintained in a state of fertility. Further, 
we must consider what functions these elements perform in 
regard to plant life, and, lastly, the forms in which they can best 
be applied for the use of crops. 

Of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen there is no lack, the atmo- 
sphere providing carbonic acid in abundance, and rain giving 
the elements hydrogen and oxygen, so that these are supplied 
from natural sources. Iron, magnesium and sulphur also are 
seldom or never deficient in soils, and do not require to be 
supplemented by manuring. Accordingly, the elements for which 
there is the greatest demand by plants, and which the soil does 
not provide in sufficiency, are nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and, possibly, calcium. Manuring, apart from the physical and 
mechanical advantages which it confers upon soils, practically 
resolves itself, therefore, into the supply of nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potassium, and it is with the supply of these that we shall 
acc ordingly deal in particular. 

X. Though we are still far from knowing what are 

the exact functions wliich nitroge^ulhls in plant file, there is no 
doubt as to the important part ^icli it plays in the vegetable 
growth of the plant and in the formation of stem and leaf. Without 

sufficiency of nitrogen the plant would be stunted in growth. 
Its growth, indeed, may be said to be measured by the supply of 
nitrogen, for while mineral constituents like phosphoric acid and 
potash arc only taken up to the extent that the plant can use them, 


i.e. according to its rate of CTowth, this actual growth itself would 
seem to be determined by the extent of the nitrogen supply. This 
it is which causes the ready response given to a crop by the applica- 
tion of some quickly-acting nitrogenous material like nitrate of soda, 
and which is marked by the dark-green colour prrduced and the 
pushing-on of the growth. Similarly, this use of nitrogen, by pro- 
longing growth, defers maturity, while over-use of nitrogen tends 
to produce increase of leaf and lateness of ripening. Along with this 
growth of the vegetative portions, and seen, in the case of com crops, 
mainly in the straw, there is a corresponding decrease, from the use 
of nitrogen in excess, in the quality of the grain. In corn a smaller 
grain and lesser weight per oushel are the result of over-nitrogen 
manuring. The compo.sition of the grain is likewise affected, becom- 
ing more nitrogenous. With crops, however, where rapid green 
growth is required, nitrogen effects the purpose well, though here, 
too, over-manuring with nitrogen will tend to produce rankness and 
coarsene.ss of growth. Experiments at Rothamsted and elsewhere, 
as wcU as everyday practice of the farm, bear testimony to the 
paramount importance of nitrogen-supply, and to the crops it is 
capable of raising. This applies not only to com crops of all kinds, 
but to root crops, ^ass, potatoes, &c. Leguminous crops alone seem 
to have no need of it. In view of this practical experience, Liebig’s 
'* mineral theory ** — according to which he laid aown that plants 
only needed to nave mineral constituents, such as phosphoric acid, 
potash and lime, supplied to them — ^reads strangely nowadays 
The use of mineral manures without nitrogen other than that already 
present in the soil or supplied in rain has been shown, alike a1 
Rothaiiisied and Woburn, to produce crops of wheat and barlcj- 
little better than those from unraaniired land. The lack of nitrogen 
in ordinary cultivated soils is much more marked than is that ol 
mineral constituents, and consequently, even with the application 
of nitrogen alone (as by the use of nitrate of soda or sulphate oi 
ammonia) , good crops have been grown for a large number of years. 
This has been .shown both at Rothamsted and at Woburn. On the 
other hand, experiments at these stations have demonstrated that 
better and more lasting results are obtained by the judicious use ol 
nitrogenous materials in conjunction with phosphates and potash. 

The form in which nitrogen is taken up by tjlanls is mainly, if not 
wholly, that of nitrates, which are readuv-soiublc salts. Ammonia 
and other nitrogenous bodies undergo in tli^ soil, through the agency 
of nitrifying organisms present in it {Bacterium nUnficans^ &c.), 
rapid conversion into nitrates, and as such arc easily assimilable 
by the plant. Similarly, they arc the constituents which are niost 
readily removed in drainage, and hence the adequate supply of nitro- 
gen for the plant's use is a constant problem in agriculture. Experi 
ments on tne rate of removal of nitrates from the soil by drainage 
showed that every inch of rain passing through the drains caused a 
loss of 2j Jb of niirogen per acre jVoelcker and Frankland). At the 
.same time, soils, as Way showed, have the power of absorbing, in 
different degrees, ammonia from its solution in water, and when 
salts of ammonia are pa.ssed through soils the ammonia alone is 
absorbed, the ifiids passing, generally in combination with lime, into 
the drainage. 

Other experiments at Rotham.sted on drainage showed that, 
though large quantities of ammonia salts were applied to the land, 
the drainage water contained merely traces of ammonia, but, on the 
other hand, nitrates in quantity, thus proving that it is as nitrate.s, 
and not as ammonia, that plants mainly, if not entirely, take up iheit 
nitrogenous food. 

From these investigations it follows that much more nitrogen 
mu.st be added to the land than would be needed to produce a given 
increase in the crop. Nitrogen, then, being so all-important, the ques- 
tion is, where is it to come from ? We have seen that the leaves take 
up only minute quantities of ammonia, comparatively small amounts 
are supplied in Uie rain, dew, snow, and in the case of Legumi- 
nosac alone have we any evidence of plants being able to provide 
themselves with nitrogen from atmospheric sources. Some few 
organisms present in fertile soils, e.g. Azotobacter chroococcufn, have 
also the power, under certain conditions, of fixing the free nitrogen 
of the atmosphere without the intervention of a " host,” but all these 
sources would lie very inadequate to meet the demands of an 
intensive cultivation. An ordinary fertile arable soil will not show, on 
analysis, much more than *1 5 % of nitrogen, and it is evident that 
the great source of supply of the needed nitrogen must be the direct 
manuring of the soil with materials containing nitrogen. These 
materials will be considered in detail later. 

2. Phosphorus.-^This is the most important mineral element 
which has to be supplied to the soil by the agency of manuring. 
It occurs in ordinary fertile soils to the extent of only about ' 15 %* 
reckoned as phosphoric acid, and though its absence in sufficiency is 
not so marked or so soon shown under prolonged cultivation as is that 
of nitrogen, yet the fact that it is needed by all classes of crops, and 
that its application in manurial form is attended with great benefite. 
makes its supply one of great importance. From the time that Liemg . 
in 1840, .suggested the treatment of bones with sulphunc acid in order 
to make them more readily available for the uae of crops, and that 


* The amount of nitrogen thus deposited annually was found at 
Rothamsted to be 7-21 ft per acre. 
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the late Sir John Lawes (in 1843) began the dissolving of mineral 
phosphates tor the purpose of manufacturing superphosphate, the 
** artificial manure ** trade took its rise, and ever since then the whole 
globe hsis been exploited for the purpose of obtaining the raw phos- 
phatic materials which form the base of the artihcial manures of the 
past and of the present day. The functions which phosphoric acid 
fuLhU in plant-life would appear to be connected rather with the 
maturing of the plant than with the actual growth of the structure. 
Phosphates arc found concentrated in those parts of the plant where 
cell growth and reproduction are most active. More especially is 
this the case with the seed, in which phosphates are present m greatest 
quantity. While nitrogen delays maturity, phosphoric acid has 
just the opposite effect, and cereal crops not sufficiently supplied 
with it ripen much more tardily than do others. Moreover, the grain 
is formed more early when phosphatic manures have been given 
than when they are withheld. Phosphates increase the proportion 
of com to straw, and, as regards the grain itself, they render it less 
nitrogenous, richer in phosphates, and altogether improve its 
quality. 

While these are the principal functions of phosphates, they also 
exercise an influence on the young plant in its early s+ages. This 
IS well seen in the almost universal practice of applying super- 
phosphate to the young turnip or swede crop in order to push it 
beyond the attack of " fly." Undoubtedly phosphatp in readily 
available form stimulate the young seedling, enabling it to develop 
root growth, and, later on, causing the plant to " tiller out " well. 
Phosphoric acid occurs in the soil bound up with the oxides of iron 
and alumina, or, it may be, with lime, and the extent to which it 
may become useful to plants will depend largely upon the readiness 
with which it becomes available. For the purpose of ascertaining 
this different analytical methods have been suggested, the best 
known one being that of B. Dyer, in which a 1 % solution of citric 
acid is used as a solvent. As a result of experimenting with 
Rothamsted soils of known capability it has been put forward that 
if a soil shows, by this treatment, less than *01 % of phosphoric 
acid it is in need of phosphatic manuring. 

Experiments carried on for many years at Rothamsted and 
Woburn have clearly established the beneficial effects of phosphatic 
manuring on corn crops, for though no material increase marks 
the application of mineral manures in the absence of nitrogen, yet 
the results when phosphates and nitrogen are used together are 
very much greater than when nitrogen alone has been applied; and 
this is true as regards not only the better ripening and quality of [ 
ihe grain, but also as regards the actual crop increa.se. 

With root crops phosphates are almost indispensable; and, 
owing to the limited power which these crops have of utilising 
the phosph(mc acid in the soil, the supply of a readily avail- 
able phosphatic manure like superphosphate is of the highest 
impoi^ncc. 

The assimilation of phosphoric acid goes on in a cereal crop after 
the time of flowering and to a later date than docs that of nitrogen 
and potash, and it is ultimately stored in the seed. Soils posse.ss 
a retentive power for phosphoric acid which enables the latter 
to be conserved and not removed to any extent by drainage. 
This function is exercised mainly by the presence of oxide of 
iron. Alumina acts in a similar way. In the case of soils that 
contain clay only traces of phosphoric acid are found in the drainage 
water. 

3. Potassium . — The element third in importance, which requires 
to be supplied by manuring, is potassium, or, as it is generally ex- 
pressed, potash. This in its functions resembles phosphoric acid 
somewhat, being concerned rather with the mature development 
of the plant than with its actual increase of growth. Like phos- 
phoric acid, potash is found concentrated throughout the plant in 
the early stages of its growth, but, unlike it, is, in the case of a 
cereal crop, all taken up by the time of full bloom, whereas with 
phosphoric acid the assimuation continues later. Potash would 
appear to have an intimate connexion with the quality of crops, 
and to be favourable to the production of seed and fruit rather than 
to stem and leaf development. Certain crops, such as vegetables, 
fruit, hops, as well as root ci-ops generally, make special demands 
upon potash supply, and, as checking the tendency to over-develop- 
ment of leaf, &c., induced bv nitrogenous manures when used alone, 
potash has great practical importance. Potash appe^ to be 
bound up in a special way with the process of assimilation, for it 
has been clearly shown that whenever potash is deficient the forma- 
tion of the carbohydrates, such as sugar, starch and cellulose, does 
not go on properly. Hellriegel and Wilfarth showed by experiment 
the dependence of starch formation on an adequate supply of potash. 
Cereal grains remained small and undeveloped when potash was 
withheld, because the formation of starch did not go on. The 
same effect ha# been strikingly shown in the Rothamsted expm- 
ments with mangels, a plot receiving potash salts as manure giving 
a crop of roots nearly 2) times as heavy as that grown on a plot 
which has received no potash. In this case the increase is due 
almost entirely to the sugar- and ^ther carbohvdrates elaborated 
in the leaves, and not to anv increase of mineral constituents. 

Tie effect of potash on maturity is somewhat uncertain, inasmuch 
as in the case of grain crops it would appear to delay maturity and 
to hasten it in that of root crops. 


The influence of potash on particular crops is very marked. 
On clovers and oUicr leguminous crops it is highly beneficial, while 
on nass land it is of particular importance as inducing the spread 
of dovers and other leguminous herbage. This is well seen in the 
Rothamsted grass experiments, where with a mineral manure 
containing potash one-Wf of the herbage is leguminous io nature, 
whereas the same manure without potash gives only 1.5 % of legu> 
minous plants. Similarly, where nitrogen is used by itsw and no 
potash given there are no leguminous plants at all to be found, 
l^tash occurs in an ordinary fertile soil to the extent of about *20 % ; 
a sandy soil will have less, a day soil may have considerably more. 
Potash, however, is mostly bound up in the soil in the form of 
insoluble silicates, and these are often in a far from available form, 
but require cultivation, the use of lime and other means for getting 
them acted on by the air and moisture, whereby the potash is liber- 
ated. According to B. Dyer's method of ascertaining the availability 
of potash in soils, the amount of potash soluble in a i % citric acid 
solution should be about *005%, otherwise the addition of potash 
manures will be a requisite. In the case of soils containing much 
lime a larger quantity would, no doubt, be needed. 

Potash, like phosphoric acid, is readily retained by soils, and so 
is not subject to any considerable losses by drainage. This retention 
is exercised by the ferric oxide and alumina in soils, but still more 
so by the double silicates, and to some extent also by the humus 
of the soil. Potash will be liberated from Its salts by the action 
of Hme in the soil, the lime taking the place of the potash. Lime 
is, ther^ore, of much importance in setting free fresh stores of 
potash. Soda salts also, when in considerable excess, are able to 
liberate potash from its compounds, and to this is probably due, in 
many cases, the bencficiaJ action attending the use of common salt. 

4. Calcium. — Though calcium, or lime, is found in sufficiency in 
most cultivated soils, there are, nevertheless, soils in which lime 
is clearly deficient and where that deficiency has shown itself in 
practice. Moreover, so comparatively easy is the removal of lime 
from the soil by drainage, and so important is the part which lime 
plays in liberating potash from its compounds, and in helping to 
retain bases in the soil so that they are not lost in drainage, tliat 
the significance of lime cannot be ignored. Further, the avail- 
ability of botii potash and phosphoric acid in the soil has been 
found to be much increased by the presence of lime. Lime, as 
carbonate of calcium, is also nece.s.sa^ for the process of nitrification 
to go on in the soil. Some sandy .soils, and even some clays, contain 
so little lime as to call for the direct .supply of lime as an addition 
to the soil. When this is the case nothing can adequately take 
the place of lime, and in this sense lime may be called a “ manure." 
In tne majorily of cases, however, the practice of liming or chalk- 
ing, which was a common one in former times, was resorted to 
mainly because of the ameliorating effects it produced on the land, 
both in a mechanical and in a physical direction. Thps, on clay 
soil it flocculates the particles, rendering the soil less tenacious of 
moisture, improving the drainage and making the soil warmer. 
Nor must the directly chemical results be ovoitooked, for in addition 
to those already mentioned, of liberating plant food (chiefly pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid), retaining bases, and aiding nitrification, 
lime acts in a special way as regards the sourness or " acidity " 
which is sometimes produced in land when lime is deficient In 
soils that are acid through the accumulation of humic acid nitrifica- 
tion does not go on, and bacterial life is repressed. The addition 
of lime has ^e effect of " sweetening " the land, and of restoring 
its b^terial activity. This acidity is also seen in the occurrence of 
the disease known as " finger and toe " in turnips, the fungus pro- 
ducing this being one that thrives in an acid soil. It is only found 
In soils poor in lime, and the only remedy for it is liming. The 
growth of weeds like spurry, marigold, sorrel, &c., is also a sign of 
land being wanting in lime.. The most striking instance of this 
" soil acidity " is that afforded by the Woburn experiments, 
where, on a soil originally poor in lime, the soil has, through the 
continuous use of ammonia salts, been impoverished of its lunc to 
such an extent that it has become quite sterile and is distinctly 
acid in character. The application of lime, however, to such a .soil 
has had the effect of quite restoring its fertility. 

The amount of lime which soils contain is a very variable one, 
chalk soils being very rich in lime, whereas sandy and peaty soils 
arc generally very poor in it If the amount of lime in a soil falls 
below I % of carbonate of lime, the soil will sooner or later re<|uire 
liming. 

5. Magne5ium.^'X\^ is not known to be deficient in soils, although 

an essential element in them, and it is seldom directly appUed 
as a manurial ingredient. Some natural potash salts, such 
Icainit, contain magnesia salts in considerable quantity; but tteir 
influence is not known to be of beneficial nature, though, like 
common salt, magnesia salts will, doubtless, render some of the 
potash in the soil available. At the same time magnesia salts are 
not wiiout their influence on crops, and experiments have been 
undertaken at the Woburn cxpenmental farm and elsewhere to 
determine the nature of this influence. Carbonate of magnesia 
has been tried in connexion with potato-growing, and, it is said, 
with good results. , 

6. /ron.-— Iron is another essential ingredient of soil that is found 
in abundance and does not call for special application in manurial 
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form. Iron !s essential for the formation of chlorophyll in the 
leaves^ and its presence is believed also to be l^neflcial for the 
development of colour in flowers, and for producing flavour in 
fruits and in vines especially. Ferrous sulphate has, partly with 
this view, and partly for its fun^s*resisting properties, been 
suggested as a dcsiraole constituent of manures. The function 
performed by ferric oxide in tlie soil of retaining phosphoric acid, 
potash and ammonia has been already alluded to. 

7. SvUphur. — This^ the last of the “ essential “ elements, is seldom 
specially employed in mariurial form. There would apficar to be 
no lack of it for the plant’s supply, and it is little required except 
for the building-up, with carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, 
of the albuminoids. There are few artificial manures which do not 
coutdih considerable amounts of sulphur, notably superphosphate. 
Sulphate of Ume (gypsutn) is sometimes applied to the land direct 
as a way of giving lime; this is employed in the case of clover and 
hops pnncip^ly. 

Having thus dealt with the essential ingredients which plants 
must have, and which may require to be supplied to them in the 
form of artificial manures, we may briefly pass over the other 
constiiucntb found in plants, wliicii mu} , or may not, be given 
as manures. 


8. Sodium . — This is a widely distributed element. The influence ] 
of common salt (chloride of sodium) in liberating, when used in 
large excess, potash from the silicates in which it is combined in ! 
the soil has been already reforred to, and in this way common salt I 
and also nitrate of .soda (the two forms in which soda salts arc used ' 
as manures) may have .some benefit. The principal purpose lor 
which common salt, however, is u.secl, is that of retaining moisture 
in the land. It is specially useful in a dry season, or for succulent 
crops such as cabbage, kale, &c., or again for plants of maritime 
origin (such as mangels), which thrive near the sea shore. 

9. Silicon . — All soils contain silica in abundance. Though 
silica forms so large a part of the ash of plants and is especially 
abundant in the straw of cereals, there is no evidence that it is 
required in plant life. Popularly, it is believed to " stiffen ” the 
stems of cereals and grasses, but plants grown without it will do 
perfectly well. It would, however, appear that soluble silica does 
play some part in enabling phosphoric acid to be bettor assimilated 
by the plant. Silicates, nowever, have not justified their use as 
direct fertilizers. 

10. Chiorine.-^A certain amount of chlorine is brought down in 

the rain, and chlorides are also used in the form of common salt, with 
the effect, as aforesaid, of liberating potash from silicates, when given , 
in excess, but there is no evidence as to any particular port which 1 
the chlorine itself plays. 1 

11. Manganese, Manganese occurs in minute quantities in 
most plants, and it, along with lithium (found largely in the tobacco- 
plant), caesium, titanium, uranium and other rare elements, may 
be found in soils. Experiments at the Woburn pot-culture station 
and elsewhere, point to stimulating effects on vegetation produced 
by the action 01 minute doses of salts of these elements, but, so far, 
their use as manurial ingredients need not be considered in practice. 

12. Though not an element, or itself essential, this 
body, which may be ttescribed as decayed vegetable matter, is not 
without importitnee in plant life. Of it, farmyard manure is to 
a larf^e extent composea, and many " organic manures," as they 
are termed, contain it in quantity. Dead leaves, decayed vegeta- 
tion, the stubble of cereal crops and many waste materials add 
humus to the land, and this humus, by exposure to riie air, is alway.s 
undergoing further changes in the soil, opening it out, distrib^iting 
caihonic acid through it, and supplying it, in ib; further decom- 
position, with nitrogen. The principal effects of humus on the 
soil are of a physical character, and it exercises particular benefit 
through its ^wer of rctaimng moisture. Humus, however, 

a distinct chemical action, in that it forms combinations with iron, 
calcium and ammonia. It thus becomes one of the principal sources 
of supply of the nitrogenous food of plants, and a soil rich in humus 
is one rich in nitrogen. The nitrogen in humus is not directly 
available as a food for plants, but many kinds of fungi and bacteria 
are capable of converting it into ammonia, from which, by the 
agency of nitrifying organisms, it is turned into nitrates and made 
available for the use of plants. Humus is able to retain phosphoric 
acid, potash, ammonia and other bases. So important were Ihe 
functions of humus considered at one time that on this Thaer built 
his " humus theory," which was, in effect, that, if humus was 
supplied to the soil, plants required nothing more. This was based, 
however, on the erroneous belief that the carbon, of which the bulk 
of the plant consists, Was derived from the humus of toe soil, and 
not, as we now know it to be, from the carbonic acid of toe 
atmosphere. This theory was in turn replaced by the " mineral 
theory " of Liebig, and then both*Q 4 ^cm by the " nitrogen theory " 
of Lawes and Gilbert. 


We pass next to review, in the light of the foregoing, the 
manures in rommon use at the present day. 

Manures, as already stated, may fee variously cla.ssified 
according to the materials they are made from, the constituents 


whidh they chiefly supply, or the uses to which they are put. 
But, except with certain few manures, such as nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia and potash salts, which are used purely for 
one particular purpose, it is impossible to make any de^ite 
Classification of manures, owing to tlie fact that the majority of 
them serve more than one purpose, and contain more than one 
fertilizing constituent of value. It is only on broad lines, there- 
fore, that any division can be framed. Between so-called 
“ natural rnanures like farm-yard manure, seaweed, wool 
waste, shoddy, bones, &c., which undergo no particular artificial 
preparation, and manufactured manures like superphosphate, 
dissolved bones, and other artificially prepared materials, there 
may, however, be a distinction drawn, as also between these 
and such materials as are imported and used without further 
preparation, e.g. nitrate of soda, kainit, &c. On the whole, the 
best classification to attempt is that according to the fertilizing 
constituents which each principally supplies, and this will be 
adopted here, with the necessary qualifications. 


I.— Nitkooenous (wfolly or mainly) Manures 
These divide themselves into : (a) Natural nitrogenous 
manures ; (b) imported or manufactured manures. 

a. Natural Nitrogenous Manures 


Under this heading come -farm-yard manure; seaweed; refuse 
cakes and meals; wool dust and shoddy; hoofs and horns; blood; 
soot; sewage sludge. 

Farm-yard Manure . — This is the most important, as well as the 
most generally used, of all natural manuies. It consists of the 
solid and liquid excreta of animals that are fed at the homestead, 
together with the material used as litter. The composition of 
farm-yard manure will vary greatly according to the conditions 
under which it is produced. The principal determining factors 
are (i) the nature and age of tlic animals producing it, (2) the food 
that is given them, (3) the kind and quantity of Utter used, (^4) 
whether it be made in feeding-boxes, covered yards or open yards, 
(5) the length of Ume and the way in which it has been stored. 
The following analysis represents the general composition of well- 
made farm-yard manure, in which the litter used is straw ; — 


WULCi .... 

♦Organic matter 




Oxide of iron and alumina 




Lime .... 




Magnesia 




Potash .... 




Soda .... 




tPhosphoric acid 

Sulphuric acid 




Chlorine 




Carbonic acid, Ac. 




Silica .... 





75*43 

16*52 

•36 

2*28 

•14 

•48 

•08 

*44 

•12 

•02 

1*38 

2*76 
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♦Containing nitrogen a* 59 %, which is equal to 

ammonia *73 % 

fEqual to pho.sphate of lime .... *96 

Put broadly, farm-yard manure will contain from 65 to 80 % of 
water, from *45 to -65 % of nitrogen, from 4 to ‘8 % of potash, and 
from *2 to -5 ^ of phosphoric acid. 

This analysis shows that farm-yard manure contains all the 
constituents, without exception, which are required by cultivated 
crops in order to bring them to perfection, and hence it may be called 
a " perfect " manure. Dung, it may be observed, contains a great 
varie^ of organic and inorganic compounds of various degrees of 
solubility, and this complexity of composition — difficult, if not 
impossible, to imitate by art — is one of the circumstances which 
render farm-yard manure a perfect as well as a universal manure. 

The excrements of different kinds of animals vary in composition, 
and those of the same animal wUl vary according to the nature and 
quantity of the food given, the age of the animal, and the way it 
is generaUy treated. Thus, a young animal wMch is growing, 
needs food to produce bone and muscle, and voids poorer dung than 
one which is fully grown and only has to keep up its condition. 
Similarly, a milking-^cow will produce poorer dung tWn a fattening 
bullock. Again, cake-feeding will produce a richer manure than 
feeding without cake. Straw is the m.>.st general litter u.sed, but 
peat^moss litter, sawdust, &c., may bo used, and they will affect 
toe quality of the manure to some extent. Peat-moss is the best 
absorbent and has a higher manurial value than straw. Box-fed 
manure, and that made in covered vards will suffer much less loss 
than that made in an open yard. Lastly, manure kept in a heap 
covered with earth will be much richer than that left in an uncovered 
heap. The solid and liquid excrements differ much in composition. 
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for, while the former contain principally phoiphoric acid, hme, 
magnesia, and silica and comparatively little nitrogen, the urine 
is almost destitute of phosphoric acid, and abounds in alkaline salts 
(including salts of potash) and in nitrogenous organic matters, 
among wmch are urea and uric acid, and whicAi on decomposition 
yield ammonia. Unless, therefore, the two kinds of excrements 
are mixed, a perfect manure supplying all the needs of the plant is 
not obtained ; core must accordingly be taken to absorb all the urine 
by the litter. Farm-yard manure, it is well known, is much aficcted 
by the length of time and the way in which it has been kept. Fresh 
dung is soluble in water only to a limited extent, and, in consequence, 
it acts more slowly on vegetation, and the action l^ts longer than 
when dung is used which has been kept some time; fresh dung is 
therefore generally used in autumn or winter, and thoroughly rotten 
dung in spring, when an immediate forcing effect is required. 

The changes which farm-yard manure undergoes on keeping, have 
been made the subject of much inquiry. In Germany, Maercker 
and S6hneidewind ; in France, Muntz and Girard; and in England, 
Voelcker, Wood, Russell and others, have investigated these losses, 
coming to very similar conclusions concerning them, f'erhaps the 
most complete set of experiments is one conducted at the Woburn 
experimental station and extending over three years (1899-iyoi). 
The dung was cake-fed manure made in feeding-boxes from which 
no drainage issued, and, after removal, it was kept in a heap, 
covered with earth. Hence it was made under as good conditions 
as possible; but, even then, the losses — after deduction for live- 
weight increase of the animals — ^werc found to be 15 % of the total 
nitrogen of the food, during the making, and 34 % (or a further 19 %) 
during storing and by the time the manure came to be put on the 
land. Accordingly, under ordinary farm conditions it is quite 
clear that only about 50 % of the nitrogen of the food given is re- 
covered in the dung that goes on the land. This is the figure which 
Lawes and Gilbert suggested in the practical application of their 
Tables of Compensation for Unexhausted Manure Value. 

During the fermentation of dung a large proportion of the non- 
mtrogenous organic matters disapp<‘-ar in the forms of carbonic 
acid and water, while another portion is converted into humic 
adds which fix the ammonia gradually produced from the nitro- 
genous constituents of the solid and liquid excreta. The mineral 
matters remain behind entirely in the rotten dung, if care be taken 
to prevent loss by drainage. For proper decomposition, l)oth air 
and moisture are requisite, while extreme dryness or too much 
water will arrest the due termentation of the mass. 

Well-fermented dung is more concentrated and consequently 
more efficacious than fresh farm-yard manure. Neither fresh nor 
rotten dung contains any appreciable quantity of volatile ammonia, 
and there is no advantage from applying gypsum, dilute acid, 
superphosphate, kainit, or other substances recommended as fixers 
of ammonia. If dung is carted into the field and spread out at 
once in thin layers it will suffer comparatively little loss. But if 
dung be kept ior a length of time m shallow heaps, or in open 
straw-yards and exposed to rain, it loses by drainage a considerable 
proportion of its most valuable soluble fertihzing constituents. 
Experiments with farm-yard manure kept in an open yard showed 
that, after twelve months’ exposure to the weather, nearly all the 
soluble nitrogen and 78-2 % of the soluble mineral matters were 
lost by drainage (A, Voelcker). To prevent this loss, farmyard 
manure, as had been pointed out, should, whenever possible, be 
carted into the field, spread out at once, and ploughed in at the 
convenience of the farmer. It is, however, not always practicable 
to apply farm-yard manure just at the time it is made, and, as the 
manure heap cannot be altogether dispensed with, it is necessary 
to sec how the manure may best be kept. The b^l dung is that 
made in regular pits or feeding-boxes. In them the urine is 
thorottglily absorbed, and, the manure being more compact through 
the constant treading, air enters less freely and the decomposition 
goes on less rapidly, the volatile matters, in conse<|uence, not being 
so readily lost. External agents, such a.s rain, wmd, sun, &c., do 
not affect the manure as they would in the case of open 3raxds. 
Next best to box-fed manure is that made in covered yards, then 
that in sheds, and lastly that in open yards. When removed from 
the box or yard, the manure should be put in a heap upon a floor 
of clay or well-beaten-down earth, and then be covered with earth. 
When kept in an open yard, care should be taken not to let spout- 
ings of buddings lead on to it, and if there be a liquid-manure tank, 
this might be pumped out over the manure again when the latter 
is too dry. 

The advantages of farm-yard manure consist, not only in its 
snpi^yinc all the constituents of plant food, but also in the improved 
physical condirion of the soil which results from its application, 
inasmuch as the land is thereby kept porous, and air is allowed 
free access. While, however, farm-yard manure has those advan- 
tages, experience has shown that artificial manures, properly 
aelwted so as to meet the requirements of the crops Intended to be 
grown on the particular land, may often be used to greater advan- 
tage. In Eirm-yard manure about two- thirds of the weight is water 
and one-third dry matter; a large bulk thus contains only a small 
prqportion of fertilizing substances, and expense is incurred for 
carnage of much useless matter when dung has to be carted to 
distant fields. VTien a plentiful supply of good farm-yard manure 


can>be produced on the farm or bought at a modemte price in ths 
immediate neighbourhood, it is economy to use it cither uliaatovat 
in conjunction with artificial manures; but when food is dear and 
fattening does not pay, or farm-yard manure is expensive to boy, 
it will be found more economical to use artificial manures. Tlus 
has obtained confirmation from the experience of Mr .Front, at 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, where, since 18O6, successive crops of xom 
have been grown, and entirely with the use of artificial manures. 

The real difficulty with farm-yard manure is to get etnough of it, 
and, if it were available in suffidoncy, it would be safe to say that 
farmers generally would not require to go farther in regard to the 
manuring of any of the crops of the farm. Moreover, experbnents 
at Rothamsted and Woburn have shown of how lasting " a char- 
acter farm-yard manure is, its influence having told for some 15 
to 20 years after its application had ceased. 

Light land is benefited by farm-yard manure through its supplying 
to the soil organic matter, and imparting to it " substance *’ whereby 
it becomes more consolidated and is better able to retain the manuriai 
ingredients given to it. By improving the soil’s moisture- huldine 
capacity, moreover, “ burning ” of the land is prevented. 

with heavy clay soils the advantages arc that these are kept 
more open in texture, drainage is improved, and the soil renderkl 
easier of working. On tight kmd, well-rotted manure is best to 
apply, and in spring; whereas on heavy land, freshly-made, ^^long,** 
manure is best, and should be put on in autumn or winter. 

Farm-yard manure, where the supply is limited, is mosriy saved 
for the root-crop, which, however, generallv’ needs a little super- 
phosphate to start it, as farm-yard manure is not sufficiently rids 
in phosphoric acid. It server a great purpose in -retaining the 
needed moisture in the soil for the root-crop. 

For potato-growing, for vegetables, and in maTket-gardening, 
farm-yard manure is almost indispensable. On grass-land and on 
clover-ley it is also very useful, and in the neighbourhood of large 
towns is employed greatly for the production of hay. 

For corn crops also, and especially for wheat on heavy land, 
farm-yard manure is much usea, and, in a dry season in pa^iwular, 
shows excellent results, though experiments at Rotha^ted and 
Woburn have shown that, on heavy and light land alike, heavier 
crops of wheat and barley can be produced in average seasons by 
artificial manures. 

Sea-weed. — Along the sea-coast sea-weed is collected, put in heaps 
and allowed to rot^ being subsequently used on the land, just as 
farm-yard manure is. According to the nature of the weed and its 
water-contents, it may have from *3 to i % of nitrogen, or more, 
with potash in some quantity. 

Green-manuring, — ^Though properly belonging to cultivation 
rather than to manuring, and acting chiefly as a means of improving 
the condition of the soil, the practice of ^een-manuring carries 
with it manuriai benefits also, in that it supp&s humus gjid nitrom 
to the soil, and provides a substitute for farm-yard manure. The 
ploughing-in of a leguminous green-crop which has collected nitrOgen 
from the atmosphere should result in a greater accumulation df 
nitrogen for a succeeding corn-crop, and thus supply the cheapest 
form of manuring. Green-mairunng is most lieneficial on hght 
land, poor in vegetable matter. « 

Manure Cakes, Malt Dust, Spent Hops, &c. — ^Many waste materials 
of tins kind are used because of their supplying, in the form of 
nitrogenous organic matter, nitrogen for crop uses. The nitrogen 
in these is of somewhat slow-acting, but lasting, nature. In addition 
to nitrogen, some of these materials, e.g. rape cakd, cotton cake 
and castor cake, contain appreciable amounts 6f phosphoric acid 
and potash. Rape cake, or ^ land cake,'^ as it is called in Norfolk, 
is used considerably for wheal. It is also briieved to be a pre- 
ventive of wireworm, and so is often employed for potatoes and 
root-crops. Rape-seed from which the oil has been extracted by 
chemical means, and which is called “ rape refuse,’* is made use uf 
in hop-gardens as a slowly acting supplier of nitrogen. It will 
contain 4 to 5 % of nitrogen with 3 to 4 % of phosphates. Damaged 
cotton and other feeding-cakes, no longer fit lor feeding, are ground 
into meal and put on the land. Castor cake is directly impor^ 
for manuriai purposes, and will have up to 5 % of nitrogen with 
4 to 5 % of phosphates. Spent hops, malt dust and other waste 
materials are similarly used. The. princij^l use of these materials 
is on light land, and to give bulk to the sou while supplying nitrogen 
in suitable form. 

Wool-dust, Shoddy, 6'C.— The clippings from wool, the refuse from 
cloth factories, silk, fur and hair waste, carpet clippings and similar 
waste materials are comprised in this category. They are valuable 
purely for their nitrogen, and should be purchased accoi^ding to 
their nitrogen-contents. They are favourite materials with hop- 
growers and fruit-farmerB, whose experience leads them to pirefer 
a manure which supplies^ts nitrogen in organic form, and Which 
acts continuously, if not too readily. It is the custom in hop-Unds 
to manure the soil annually with large quantities of these waste 
materials till it has much fertility stored up in it for succeeding 
crops. According to its nature, wool-dust dr shoddy may contain 
an^hing from 3 % of nitrogen up to 14 %, 

Leather is another waste material of the same class, but the 
process of tanning it has undergone makes Its nitrogen but very 
slowly available and it is avoided, in consequence, as a manure. 
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There have been several processes staned with the object of render- 
ing leather more useful as a manure. 

Hoofs and Horns , — The clipping.s and shavings from horn factori^ 
are largely used by some hop-growers, and, though very slow in 
their action, they will contain 14 to 15 % of nitrogen. They are 
sometimes very finely ground and sold as “keronikon," chiefly 
for use in compound artificial manures. 

Dried Blood is another purely nitrogenous material, which how- 
ever seldom finds its way to the farmer, being used up eagerly 
by the artificial manure maker. It wll contain from 12 to 14 % 
of nitrogen. It is obtained by simply evaporating down the blwd 
obtained from slaughter-houses. It is the most rapidly acting 
of the organic nitrogenous materials enumerated, and, when obtain- 
able, is a favourile manure with fruit-growers, being also used for 
root and vegetable growing. 

Soot is an article of very variable nature. It owes its manurial 
value mainly to the ammonia salts it contains, and a good sample 
will have about 4 °/i, of ammonia. It is frequeiiily adulterated, 
being mixed with ashes, earth, &c. Flue sweepings of factory 
chimneys are sometimes sold as soot, but possess little value. In- 
sides the ammonia that soot contains, there would undoubtedly 
seem to be a value attaching to the carbonaceous matter. Soot is 
a favourite top-dressing for wheat on heavy land, and is efficacious 
in keeping ofi slugs, &c. Speaking generally, the lighter a sample 
of soot Is the more likely is it to be genuine. 

Sewage Manure . — ^Where methods of dealing with the solid 
matters of sewage are in operation, it frequently happens that 
these matters are dried, generally with the aid of lime, and sold 
locally. Occasionally they are prepared with the addition of other 
fertilizing materials and made up as special manures. It may be 
taken for granted that sewage refuse by itself is not worth trans[wrt- 
in^ to any distance. When made up with lime, the “ sludge," as 
it IS generally termed, is often useful because of the lime it contains. 
But, on the whole, the value of such preparations has been greatly 
exaggerated. Where land is in need of organic matter, or where 
it is desirable to consolidate light land by the addition of material 
of this class, sludge may, however, have decided value on mechanical 
and physical grounds, but such land requires to be near at baud. 

h. Imported or Manufactured Nitropewms Manures. 

These are nitrate of soda; sulphate of ammonia; calcium cyana 
raide; calcium nitrate. 

Nitrate of Soda.- —This is the best known and most generally used 
of purely nitrogenous manures, it comes from the rainless districts 
of Chile and Peru, from which it was first shipped about the year 
1830. liy i8yy the export had reached to 1,344,550 tons. It is 
uncertain what its origin is, but it is generally believed to be the 
deposit from an ancient sea w'hich was raised by volcanic eruption 
and its waters evaporated. Another theory puts it as the deposit 
from tlie saline residues of fre-ih-water streams. The crude dcpo.sit 
is termed caliche, and from this (which contains common salt and 
sulphates of soda, potash and lime) the nitrate is crystallized out 
ana obtained as a salt containing 95 to 9O % pure nitrate of 
soda. It is sold on a basi.s of 95 % pure, and is but little subject to 
ailulteration. 

As a quickly acting nitrogenous manure nitrate of soda has no 
equal, and it is in great demand as a top-dressing for com crops, also 
for roots. On grass-land, if used alone, it tends to produce grass 
but to exterminate leguminous herbage. Its tendency with com 
crops is to produce, if used in quantity, inferiority of ciuality in grain. 
It can be employed in conjunction with superphospliate and other 
artificial manures, though it should not be mixed with them long 
before the mixture is to be put on. It is a very soluble salt, and. the 
nitrogen being in tlie form of nitrates, it can be readily taken up 
by plants. On the other hand, it is readily removed from the soil 
by drainage, and its effects last only for a single season. Owing to 
its solubility, it requires to be used in much larger amount than the 
crop actually will take up. On a heavy soil it has a bad influence 
if lised repeatedly and in quantity, causing the land to " run," and 
making the tilth bad. Though, doubtless, exhaustive to the soil, 
when used alone, there is no evidence yet of nitrate of soda causing 
land to " run out," as lias been shown to be the case with sulphate 
of ammonia. One cwt to the acre is a common dressing for corn 
crops, but for mangels it has been used to advantage up to 4 cwt. 
per acre. As a top-dressing for com crops it differs little in its crop- 
results from rival sulphate of ammonia, but in a dry season it 
answers bettor, owing to its more ready solubility and quicker action, 
whereas in a wet season Sulphate of ammonia does better. 

Sulphate of Ammonia . — This is the great competitor of nitrate 
of soda, and, like the latter, is useful purely as a nitrogenous manure. 
It is obtained in the manufacture of ga.i and as a by-product in the 
distillation of shale, &c., as also from coke ovens. The ammonia from 
the ammoniacal liquor is passed into sulnhuric acid, and the product, 
si^hatc of ammonia, crystallised 0^ It is seldom adulterated, and, 
as sold in commerce, generally conta^ 24 to 25 % of ammonia. It is 
not quite so readily soluble as nitrate of soda; it docs not act quite 
so quickly on crops, but is less easily removed from the soil by 
drainage, leaving also a slight amount of residue for a second crop. 
It is nearly as efficacious as a top-dressing for com crops as is nitrate 
pf soda, and lor some crops, e.g. jxjtatoes, it is considered superior. 


It may also be used like nitrate of soda for root crops. On grass-land 
its effect in increasing gramineous but reducing leguminous herbage 
is similar to that of nitrate of soda, but with corn crops it has not 
the same deteriorating influence on the quality of grain. It can be 
mixed quite well with superphosphate and other artificial manures, 
and is therefore a common form in which nitrogen is supplied in 
compound manures. It does not produce the bad effect on the tilth 
of certain soils that nitrate of soda does, but it is open to the objec- 
tion tliat, if used continually on soil poor in lime, it will gradually 
exhaust the soil and leave it in an acid condition, so that the soil is 
unable to bear crops again until fertility is restored by the addition 
of lime. A usual dressing of sulphate of ammonia is i cwt. per acre 

Calcmm Cyanamide . — This is a new product which represents 
the earliest result of the utilization, in a commercial form, of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen as a manurial sub.stance. It is obtained by passing 
nitrogen gas over the heated calcium carbide obtained in the electric 
furnace, the nitrogen then uniting witli the carbide to form calcium 
cyanamide. The product contains from 19 to 20 % ol nitrogen, 
and, though still under trial as a nitrogenous manure, it bids fair 
to form a valuable source of supply, e^ecially should the natural 
deposits of nitrate of soda become ei^austed. The cost of ])roduc- 
tion limits its manufacture to places where electrical power can be 
cheaply generated. In its action it would seem to resemble most 
closely suli)hate of ammonia. 

Calcium Nitrate . — This is another product of the utilization ol 
atmospheric nitrogen as a manurial agent. Nitrogen and oxygen 
are made to combine within the electric arc and the nitric acid pro- 
duced is then combined with lime, forming nitrate of lime. Nitrate 
of lime contains, as put on the market, alwut 13 % of nitrogen. In 
its action it should l)e very similar to nitrate of soda, with, possibly, 
some added benefit to certain soils by reason of the lime it contains. 
Like cyanamide, it is still in the experimental stage as regards its 
agncultural use, and can only be produced where electric power is 
cheaply obtainable. 

Neither material is altogether free from objection, the cyanamide 
heating when mixed with other manures and even with soil, anil 
being liable to give off acetylene gas owing to the presence of calcium 
carbide, whereas calcium nitrate is a salt which on exposure to a 
moist atmosphere readily deliquesces. 

11 Phosph AT ic Man ures 

Under the heading of manures that are used purely for their 
pho.sphatic benefit to the soil arc superphosphate and basic slag. 

Superphosphate. -This is the typical phos])hatic manure, and is 
the base of the numerous artificial manures used on the fann. 
Superphosphate is made by dissolving raw phosphatic minerals in 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), the tribasic phosijhate of lime which 
these contain being converted into the so-called " soluble phosphate," 
.sulphate of lime being formed at the same time. The first impetus 
to the manufacture of suix^rpho.sphate was given by Liebig, when 
he suggested, 30 1840, the treatment of bones with oil of vitriol 
in order to make them act more quickly in the soil. Lawes 
subsequently, in 1843, applied this to mineral phosphates, using 
phosphorite, first of all, and the great manufacture of mineral 
superphosphate then began. Coprolites, as found in Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, Bedfordshire and elscwncrc were the raw materials at first 
employed in the United Kingdom. But gradually the demand 
for the new manure became so great that distant parts of the world 
were searched to bring in the raw material for conversion into 
superphosphate. Many new sources of supply have been worked, 
and many worked out or abandoned in favour of better and richer 
phosphates. Among these were the crystalline apatites of Canada 
and Norway, French, Spanish and German (Lahn) phosphates, and, 
at a later period, Carolina (land and river), Florida, Tennessee, 
Somme, Belgian, Algerian and Tunisian phosphates. In addition 
to the.se came other materials which, in their origin, were really of 
the nature of guano, being bird deposits the ammoniacal mattere of 
which were gradually wa.shed out. The mineral matters remained 
and altered the composition of the original rock on which the guano 
was deposited, thus forming rich deposits of phosphate of lime. 
Such were the phosphates obtained from many of the islands of the 
West Indies and South Pacific, and known under such various names 
as Sombrero, Curasao, Aruba, Malden Island, Megillones, Baker 
Island, Fanning Islands, Lacepedes Islands, &c. guanos. Few of 
these are now worked, but their place has b^n largely taken by the 
rich dcjiosits of Ocean Island and Christmas Island, which are of 
similar origin. The principal supplies of phosphatic minerals at 
the present time come from Florida, Algeria, Tunis, Ocean Island 
and Christmas Island. Other phosphates imported are Redonda 
and Alta Vela phosphates, but these consist mainly of phosphate 
of alumina, and are not used for superphosphate manufacture but 
forjphosphorus production. 

Coprolites, as formerly used, contained from 50 to 60 % of phos- 
phate of lime, but they are not worked now, the richer sources, which 
are also better adapted fpr superphosphate manufacture, having 
taken thefir place. The amount of oxide of iron and alumina in 
^aw phosphates is of great importance, as these constituents possess 
1 tendency to cause superphosphate to "go back " or form 
what is called '‘reverted^' phosphate, the percentage of “soluble 
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phosphate *’ being reduced thereby. For this reason many of the 
older supplies have been replaced by newer and better ones. Florida 
rock phosphate of high grade contains 75 to 78 % of phosphate of 
iime, and Florida land pebble phosphate about 70 %. Algerian 
and Tunisian phosphates have from 55 to 65 % of phosphate of lime, 
and are very free from iron and aluAia, this fitting them especially 
for superphosphate making. Tennessee phosphate has about 70 % 
of phospnate, Somme and Belgian phosphates 40 to 50 %, while 
Ocean Island and Christmas Island phosphates are of very high 
grade and yield over 80 and up to 86 % of phosphate of lime Super- 
phosphate is made by finely grinding the raw phosphate and mixmg 
it with oil of vitriol (chamD^ acid) ; what actual product is formed 
IS a matter of some uncertainty, but it is a phosphate soluble in water, 
and believed to be mono-calcic phosphate. This is the true “ soluble 
phosphate," but in commercial transactions it is universal to express 
the amount in terms of the original tribasic phosphate which has 
been rendered soluble. Ordinary grades of mineral supcqihosphate 
give from 25 to 27 % of soluble phosphate and higher grades 30 to 
35 %. On reaching tlic soil, the soluble phosphate becomes pre- 
cipimted by the calcium and iron compounds in the soil. But it is 
precipitated in a very fine form of division, in which it is readily 
attacked by the plant roots. Superphosphate is used practically 
for all crops, including cereals, clover ana other leguminous crops. 
Its use lends to early maturity in a crop. Its value for giving a start 
to root crops is particularly recognised, and root crops generally 
are de})endent on it, as they have little power of utilizing the phos- 
phoric acid in the soil itself. On land poor in lime superphosphate 
must be used with caution owing to its acid nature, and in such cases 
an undissolved phosphate is preferable. The quantity in which 
'^tiperphosphate is applied ranges from 2 and 3 cwt. per acre to 5 
t. wt. It suffers but little loss tlnougli drainage, and will exercise an 
iiilluence on crops beyond the year of application. 

Baaic Slag.-- I'his other prmcqial phosphatic manure is of more 
recent origin, and is an iindissolved phosphate. It is the waste 
product of btcel-making where tlie Thomas-Gilchrist or " basic " 
process of manufacture has been employed. This process is used 
with ores containing much phosphouis, the removal of wliich is 
accessary in steel-manufacture, llic " converters ’* wh'ch hold 
the molten iron are lined with lime and magnesia and the impurities 
of tlie iron lorm a " slag " with these materials. For a long tmic 
tlic slag was regarded as a waste product, but ultimatdy it was 
found that, by grinding it very finely, it had distinct agricultural 
value, and now its use is universal Basic slag is of various grades, 
containing from 12 to 20 % of phosphoric acid, which is believed 
to exist in the form of a tetracalcic phosphate. This phosphate is 
found to be readily attacked by a weak solution of citric acid, and tliis 
])robably accounts for the comparative ease with which plants can 
utilize; the phosphate. With it is also a good deal of lime, and the 
pre.scnce of this undoubtedly, in many cases, accounts partly for the 
benefits that follow the use of basic slag. It should be very finely 
ground ; a common standard is that 80 to 90 % should pass through 
a sieve having 10,000 meshes to the square inch. 

The [irincipal use of basic slag is on grass-land, cs]jecially where 
the .soil is heavy or clayey. Its effect on such land in causing white 
clover to appear is in many cases most remarkable, and without 
doubt, much jxior, cold gra.ss-land has been immensely benefited by 
its use. It is also employed for root crops; but its effect on these, 
as on cere.'ils, Is not so marked as on grass-land. On light land its 
benefit is not nearly .so great or universal as on heavier land. 

IT I. — Manures containing Nitrogen and Phosphates 

These may be clasidfied a.s follow.s : {a) Natural manures — 
bones, fish and meat guanos, Peruvian guano, bats’ guano; 
(h) Manufactured manures — dissolved Iwnes, compound 
manures. 

a. Natural Manures. 

Bones. — The value and use of these in agriculture has long been 
known, as also the comparative slowness of tlicir action, which latter 
induced Liebig to sugjjcst Uieir treatment with sulphuric acid. 
Natural bones will contain from 45 to 50 % of phosphate of lime with 
4 to 4 J % of nitrogen. It is usual to boil bones lightly after collection, 
in order to remove the adhering particles of fl^h and the fat If 
steamed under pressure the niti^enous matter is to a great extent 
extracted, yielding glue, size;, gelatine, &c., and the bones — known 
then in agriculture as steamed bones — will contain from 55 to 
60 % of phosphate of linte, with i to 1 J % of nitrogen. Bones are also 
imported from India, and these are of a very hard and dry nature. 
Bones are principally used for root crops, and to some extent on grass- 
land. The more finely they arc ground the quicker is their action, 
but they are a slow- acting manure, which remains some years in the 
land. Mbccd with superphosphate, bone meal forms an excellent 
manure for roots, and obmtes the difficulty of using superphos- 

hate on land poor m lime. Stoam,ed bones, sometimes ground into 

our, arc much used in dairy pastures. 

msh and Meat fJtianos.— The tertn guano,*' though generally 
applied to Ihese manur^, is wrongly so "used, for they are in no sense 
guano (meaning therel^ the dropT>in(rs of sea birds) . They are really 
fish or meat refuse, being generidly the dried fish-ofial or the residue 


from meat-extract manufacture. They vary much in composition, 
according to their origin, some being highly nitrogenous (ji to 12 % 
nitrogen) and comparatively low in phosphate of lime, and others 
being more highly phosphatic (30 to 40 % phosphate of lime) with 
lower nitrogen. Tnesc materials are to some extent used for xx>ot 
and vegetable crops, and chiefly for hop-growing, but they go largely 
also to the artificial manure maker. 

Peruvian Guano, — This material, though once a name to conjure 
with, has now not much more than an academic interest, owing to 
the rapid exhaustion of the supplies. It Is true guano, i.e, tiie di^sit 
of sea Wds, and was originally found on islands off the coast of reru. 
Peruvian guano was first discovered m 1804 by A. von Humboldt, 
and the wonderful results attending its use gave an enormous impulse 
to its exportation. The Chincha Islands yielded the finest qualities 
of guano, tills giving up to 14 and 15 % of nitrogen. Gradually the 
Chmeha Islands deposits became worked out, and other sources, 
such as the Pabcllon de Pica, Lobos, Guanape and Huanillos deposits 
were worked in turn. In many instances the guano had suffered 
from washing by rain or by decomposition, or m other cases the 
bare rock was reached and the shipments contained some consider- 
able quantity of tliis rocky matter, so tliat the highly nitrogenous 
guanos were no longer forthcoming and deposits more phosphatic 
m character took their place. Gradually the shipments fell off, and 
with riiem the great reputation of tlic guano as a manure. On some 
of the islands the bird.s. after having been driven off, have returned 
and fresh deposits arc ocing formed. On the west coast of Africa 
also some new deposits have been found, and a certain amount of 
guano comes from Ichalx^e Island ; but the trade will never be what 
It once was. Occasional shipments come from the Ballista Islands, 
giving from 10 to ii % nitrogen with ii to 12 % cf phosphoric 
acid, and lower-grade guanos (7 % of nitrogen and 16 % of phos- 
phoric acid) are arriving from Guanape, while from Lobos dc Ticrra 
comes a still lower gratie. 

The particular feature that maiked guano was that it contained 
both its nitrogenous and jihosphatic ingredients in forms in which 
they could be very readily assimilated by plants. Moreover, the 
occurrence of the nitrogenous and phosphatic matters in different 
forms of combiiiation gave to guano a special value, and one that 
could not be exactly imitated in artificial manures. The nitrogenous 
matters, c.^., exist as urate s, carbonates, oxalates and phosphates 
of ammonia, and a particular nitrogenous body termed “ guanine " 
is also found. Guano contains much alkaline salts, and is, from its 
containing alike phosphates, nitrogen and potash in suitable forms 
and quantity, an exceedingly well balanced manure. In agriculture 
it is used for cum crops, and also for root crops, potatoes and hops. 
His esteemed lor barley, as tending to prcxluce good quality, ror 
vegetable and market-garden crops that reciuire forcing guano is al.so 
still in demand. The more phosphatic kinds arc .sometimes treated 
with sulphuric acid, and then constitute Dissolved Peruvian Guano." 

Bats* Guano. — In caves in New Zealand, parts of America, South 
Africa and elsewhere, are found deposits formed by bats, and these 
are used to some extent as a manure, though they have no great 
commercial value. 

b. Manufactured Manures. 

Dissolved Bones. -These are bones tinted with oil of vitriol, as 
in superphosphate manufacture. By this treatment bones become 
much more readily available, and arc used to a considerable extent, 
more especially for root crops. Their composition varies with the 
method of manufacture and the extent to which they are dissolved. 
Speaking generally, they will have from ii to 19 % of soluble phos- 
pnate, with 20 to 24 % of insoluble phosphates, and, if pure, should 
contain 3 % of nitrogen. When mixed with superphosphate in vary- 
ing amount, or if made with .steamed and not raw bone, they are 
generally known under the indefinite name of " bone manure." 

Compound Manures. — To this class belong the manures of every 
description which it is the aim of the artificial manure manufacturer 
to compound for particular purposes or to suit particular soils or 
crops. The base of all these is, as a rule, mineral superphosphate 
or else dissolved bones, or the two together, and with these are mixed 
numerous different manurial substances calculated to supply definite 
amounts of nitrogen, potash, &c. Such manures, the trade in which 
is a very large one, are variously known as " corn lUjanure," *' turnip 
manure," " grass manure " and the like, and much care is bratowed 
on their compounding and on their preparation in good condition to 
allow of their ready distribution over the land.^ 

IV. — Potash Manures 

These, with few exceptions, are natural products from the 
potash mines of Stassf urt ( Prussia). Until the <fi8covery of these 
deposits, in 1861, the use of potash as a fertilizing constituent 
was very limited, being confined practically to the employment 
of wood ashes. At the present time a small quantity of potash 
salts— -principally carbonate of potash— is obtained from sugar 
refinery and other manufacturing processes, but the great bulk 
of the potash supply comes from the German mines. In these 
the different natural salts occur in different layers and in 
conjunction with layers of rock-salt^ carbonate of lime and 
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other minerals, from which they have to be separated out and 
undergo subsequently a partial purification by re-crystallization. 

The principal potash salts used in agriculture are— (i) sulphate of 
potash, v'hich is about 90 % pure; (2) kainit, an impure form of 
sulphate of potash, and containing much common salt and magnesia 
salts, and giving a]x)ut 12 % of potash (^O) ; (3) muriate of potash, 
which is used to a great extent in agriculture, and contains 75 to 
90 % of muriate of potash; and (4) potash manure salts, a mixture 
of difierent salts and containing from 20 to 30 % of potash. 

Potash is much esteemed in agriculture, more especially on light 
land (which is frequently deficient in it) and on peaty soils, and for 
use with root crops and potatoes in particular. For fruit and vege- 
table growing and for flowers potash manures are in constant request. 
Clay land, as a rule, is not benefited by their use, those soils contain- 
ing generally an abundance of potash. Along’with baric slag, potash 
salts have b^n frequently used for grass on light land with advantage. 

V, — ^Miscellaneous Manures 

There ore, in addition to the foregoing, certain materials which 
In a limited sense only can be called “ manures,” but the influ- 
ences of which are mostly seen in the mechanical and physical 
improvements which they effect in soil. Such are salt, and also 
lime in its different forms. 

— Tho action of salt in lilTerating potash from the soil has been 
explained. As a manure it is sometimes used along with nitrate 
of soda as a top-dressing for corn crops, in the Ulicf that it stiffena 
the straw, For root crops also, and mangels in particular, it is 
employed; also for cabbage and other vegetables. 

Lime. — ^The use of thi.s is almost solely to lie considered as a soil 
improvement, and not as that of a manure. Sulphate of lime 
(gypsum) is, however, occasionally u.sed as a dressing for clover, and 
also for hojis. The fact that superphosphate ilscU contains a con- 
siderable amount of sulphate of lime renders the special aiiplication 
of gvpsum unnecessary, as a rule. 

As compared with “natural" nianiires, like farm-yard manure, 
artifleial manures have the disadvantage that they, unlike it, do not 
improve the physical condition of the soil. Artificial mtuiures luive, 
however, tlie advantage over farm-yard manure that they can supply 
in a small compass, and even if used in small quantity, the needed 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, tVic., which crops require, 
and whicii larra-yand manure has in but small proportion. They, 
further, present the valuable fertilizing matters in a concentrated 
fonn, and by their application save expense in labour. 

(J.A.V.^) 

MANUSCRIPT, a term applied to any document WTitten liy 
the human hand (Lat. manu scriptum) with the aid of pen, pencil 
or other instrument which can be used with cursive facility, as 
distinguished from an inscription engraved with chisel or graver, 
worked hiboriously. By usage the w ord has come to be employed 
is a special sense to indicate a written work of the anc.i(‘nt world 
or of the middle ages; collections of such “ micient manuscripts ” 
being highly prized and being stored for preservation in public 
libraries. Down to the time of the invention of printing, and 
until the printed book had driven it out of the field, the manu- 
script was tlie vehicle for the conservation and dissemination of 
literature, and discharged all the functions of the modern book. 
In the present article a description is given of the development 
of the ancient manuscript, particularly among the Greeks and 
Romans, leading on to the medieval manuscripts of Europe, 
and bringing down the history of the latter to the invention of 
printing; the history of the printed volume is dealt with in the 
article, Book (q.v.). 

Materials. — ^Tlm handbooks on palaeography despribe in full the 
different materials which have been employed from remote time 
to receive writing; and may bo referred to for rainutor details. To 
dispose, in the first place, of the harder xxxatorials that have been put 
under requisition, we find metals both referred to by writers and 
actually represented by surviving examples. Thin leaves of gold 
or silver were recommended for the inscription of cliarms in particular. 
Leaden plates were in common use for incantations; the material 
was cheap and was supwsed to be durable. On such plates were 
scratched the dirae or B(^emn devotions of obnoxious persons to the 
infernal deities; many examples have survived. As an instance 
of the use of soft substance afterwards hardened may be cited the 
practice by the Babylonians and Assyrians of writing, or rather of 
puncturing, their cuneiform characters on clay tablets while moist, 
which weire afterwards dried in the of the sun or baked in the 
oven. Potsherds, or osfraAa, were employed for all kinds of tem- 
poraw. purposes. Thousands of them have been found in .Egypt 
inscribea with tax receipts and ephemeral drafts and memoranda, 
children's dictation lessons, &c. Analogous to the clay documents 
of western Asia are the tablets coated with wax in vogue among the 


Greeks and Romans, offering a surface not to be inscribed with the 
pen but to be scratched with the sharp pointed stilus. These will 
be described more fully below. With tnein we class the wo^en 
boards, generally whitened with a coating of paint or composition 
and adapted for the pen, which were common in Egypt, and were 
specially used for educational purposes. Such boards were also 
employed for official notices in Athena in the 4th century B.c. 

Of the more pUant, and therefore generally more convenient, 
substances there were many, such as animal skins and vegetable 
growths. Practically we might confine our attention to three of 
them : papyrus, parchment or vellum, and paper, the employmoiit 
of which, each in turn, as a writing material became almost universal. 
But there are also others which must be mentioned. 

In a primitive state of society leaves of plants and trees strong 
enough for the purpose might be taken as a ready-made material 
to receive writing. Palm leaves arc used for this purpose to tlie 
present day in parts of India; and the references in classical authors 
to leaves as early writing material among the Greeks ami Koxnans 
cannot be dismissed as entirely fanciful. 

The bark of trees, and particularly the inner bark of the lime-iree, 
^iK^pa, iilia, was employed. The fact that the Latin word liber, 
bark, eventually meant also a book, would be sufficient proof that 
that material was once in common literary use, even if it were not 
referred to by writers. 

Linen, too, was a vTiting material among the early Romans, as it 
was also among tho Etruscans, and as it had been to some extent 
among the Egyptians. 

Skins oi niiimals, tanned, have doubtless served as a writing 
material from the very earliest period of the use of letters. The 
Egyptians occasionally employed this material. Instances of the 
use ol leather in western Asia are recorded by ancient authors, and 
from Herodotus we learn that the Ionian Greeks applied to the rolls of 
the later-imported ]iapyrus the title Si<i> 6 ipot, skins, by which they 
had designated their writing material of leather. The Jews, also, 
to the pre.sent day hold to the ancient Eastern custom and inscribe 
the law upon skin rolls. 

But generally these materials were superseded in the old world 
by the famous Egyptian writing material manufactured from the 
papyrus plant, which gradually passed lieyond the boundaries of its 
native land and was imported at a remote period into other countries 
Into Greece and into K(»me it was introduced at so early a time that 
practically it was the vcliicle for classical literature throughout its 
course. A description of the manufacture and use of this material 
will be found under PAVvnvs. Here it need only be noted that 
papynis is associated in Greek and Roman literature with the roll 
fonn of the ancient manuscript, as will be more fully explained below, 
and that it wa.s the supersession of this material by parchment or 
vellum which led to the change of shape to the book form. 

The introduction of the new matenal, parchment or vellum, was 
not a revival of the use of animal skins as followed by the old world. 
'J'hc skins were now not tanned into leather, but were prc])arcd by 
a new process to provide a material, thin, strong, flexible, and smooth 
of surface on both faces. This improved process was the secret 
of the success of the new material in ousting the time-honoured 
papyrus from its high position. The common story, as told by 
Fliny, that Eumcnes II. of Pergamum (197-158 B.c.), seeking to 
extend the library of his capital, was opposed by the jealousy of the 
I’tolemics, who forliade the export of papyrus, hoping thus to check 
the growth of a rival library, and that ne was thii.s compelled to have 
recourse to skins as a writing material, at all events points to Per- 
gamnm as the chief centre of trade in the material, irepya/nriyi), 
charta pergamena. Tho old terms Si>p0fpaij niembranae, applied 
originally to the older leather, were transferred to the newly im- 

roved substance. In describing MSS. written on this material, 

y crmimon consent the term parchment has in modem times given 
])lacc to that of vellum, properly applicable only to calfskin, but 
now generally used in referenre to a medieval skin-book of any kind. 
Parchment is a title now usually reserved for the hard sheepskin 
or other skin material on which lav/ deeds are engrossed. (Sec 
Parchment.) 

Vellum had a long career as a writing material for the literature 
of the oarly centuries of oui: era and of the middle ages. But in its 
torn it eventually gave place to paper (q.v.). As early p tlio ijUt 
century paper, an Asiatic invention, ww making its way into Europe 
and was adopted in tlic Eastern Empire as a material for Greek 
literature side by side with vellun^. It soon aftenvards began to 
appear in the countries of southern Europe. In the course of tbo 
14th century the use of it became fairly established, and in tlic middle 
of the century a number qf jiajicr mimuscripts were produced along 
with those on vellnm, particularly in Italy. Finally, in the i.^th 
century paper became the common material for the manuscript 
book. The new paper, hpwever, made no further change in the 
form of the manuscript. It .possessed exactly the same qualities, 
as a writing material, as vellum : it could be inscribed on both sides; 
it could be made up into quires and bound in the codex form ; and 
it had the further advantage of being easily manufactured in large 
quantities, and therefore of being comparatively cheap. 

The Forms of the Manuscript describing the de- 

velopment of the manuscript book in the ancient world, and 
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phosphate *’ being reduced thereby. For this reason many of the 
older supplies have been replaced by newer and better ones. Florida 
rock phosphate of high grade contains 75 to 78 % of phosphate of 
iime, and Florida land pebble phosphate about 70 %. Algerian 
and Tunisian phosphates have from 55 to 65 % of phosphate of lime, 
and are very free from iron and aluAia, this fitting them especially 
for superphosphate making. Tennessee phosphate has about 70 % 
of phospnate, Somme and Belgian phosphates 40 to 50 %, while 
Ocean Island and Christmas Island phosphates are of very high 
grade and yield over 80 and up to 86 % of phosphate of lime Super- 
phosphate is made by finely grinding the raw phosphate and mixmg 
it with oil of vitriol (chamD^ acid) ; what actual product is formed 
IS a matter of some uncertainty, but it is a phosphate soluble in water, 
and believed to be mono-calcic phosphate. This is the true “ soluble 
phosphate," but in commercial transactions it is universal to express 
the amount in terms of the original tribasic phosphate which has 
been rendered soluble. Ordinary grades of mineral supcqihosphate 
give from 25 to 27 % of soluble phosphate and higher grades 30 to 
35 %. On reaching tlic soil, the soluble phosphate becomes pre- 
cipimted by the calcium and iron compounds in the soil. But it is 
precipitated in a very fine form of division, in which it is readily 
attacked by the plant roots. Superphosphate is used practically 
for all crops, including cereals, clover ana other leguminous crops. 
Its use lends to early maturity in a crop. Its value for giving a start 
to root crops is particularly recognised, and root crops generally 
are de})endent on it, as they have little power of utilizing the phos- 
phoric acid in the soil itself. On land poor in lime superphosphate 
must be used with caution owing to its acid nature, and in such cases 
an undissolved phosphate is preferable. The quantity in which 
'^tiperphosphate is applied ranges from 2 and 3 cwt. per acre to 5 
t. wt. It suffers but little loss tlnougli drainage, and will exercise an 
iiilluence on crops beyond the year of application. 

Baaic Slag.-- I'his other prmcqial phosphatic manure is of more 
recent origin, and is an iindissolved phosphate. It is the waste 
product of btcel-making where tlie Thomas-Gilchrist or " basic " 
process of manufacture has been employed. This process is used 
with ores containing much phosphouis, the removal of wliich is 
accessary in steel-manufacture, llic " converters ’* wh'ch hold 
the molten iron are lined with lime and magnesia and the impurities 
of tlie iron lorm a " slag " with these materials. For a long tmic 
tlic slag was regarded as a waste product, but ultimatdy it was 
found that, by grinding it very finely, it had distinct agricultural 
value, and now its use is universal Basic slag is of various grades, 
containing from 12 to 20 % of phosphoric acid, which is believed 
to exist in the form of a tetracalcic phosphate. This phosphate is 
found to be readily attacked by a weak solution of citric acid, and tliis 
])robably accounts for the comparative ease with which plants can 
utilize; the phosphate. With it is also a good deal of lime, and the 
pre.scnce of this undoubtedly, in many cases, accounts partly for the 
benefits that follow the use of basic slag. It should be very finely 
ground ; a common standard is that 80 to 90 % should pass through 
a sieve having 10,000 meshes to the square inch. 

The [irincipal use of basic slag is on grass-land, cs]jecially where 
the .soil is heavy or clayey. Its effect on such land in causing white 
clover to appear is in many cases most remarkable, and without 
doubt, much jxior, cold gra.ss-land has been immensely benefited by 
its use. It is also employed for root crops; but its effect on these, 
as on cere.'ils, Is not so marked as on grass-land. On light land its 
benefit is not nearly .so great or universal as on heavier land. 

IT I. — Manures containing Nitrogen and Phosphates 

These may be clasidfied a.s follow.s : {a) Natural manures — 
bones, fish and meat guanos, Peruvian guano, bats’ guano; 
(h) Manufactured manures — dissolved Iwnes, compound 
manures. 

a. Natural Manures. 

Bones. — The value and use of these in agriculture has long been 
known, as also the comparative slowness of tlicir action, which latter 
induced Liebig to sugjjcst Uieir treatment with sulphuric acid. 
Natural bones will contain from 45 to 50 % of phosphate of lime with 
4 to 4 J % of nitrogen. It is usual to boil bones lightly after collection, 
in order to remove the adhering particles of fl^h and the fat If 
steamed under pressure the niti^enous matter is to a great extent 
extracted, yielding glue, size;, gelatine, &c., and the bones — known 
then in agriculture as steamed bones — will contain from 55 to 
60 % of phosphate of linte, with i to 1 J % of nitrogen. Bones are also 
imported from India, and these are of a very hard and dry nature. 
Bones are principally used for root crops, and to some extent on grass- 
land. The more finely they arc ground the quicker is their action, 
but they are a slow- acting manure, which remains some years in the 
land. Mbccd with superphosphate, bone meal forms an excellent 
manure for roots, and obmtes the difficulty of using superphos- 

hate on land poor m lime. Stoam,ed bones, sometimes ground into 

our, arc much used in dairy pastures. 

msh and Meat fJtianos.— The tertn guano,*' though generally 
applied to Ihese manur^, is wrongly so "used, for they are in no sense 
guano (meaning therel^ the dropT>in(rs of sea birds) . They are really 
fish or meat refuse, being generidly the dried fish-ofial or the residue 


from meat-extract manufacture. They vary much in composition, 
according to their origin, some being highly nitrogenous (ji to 12 % 
nitrogen) and comparatively low in phosphate of lime, and others 
being more highly phosphatic (30 to 40 % phosphate of lime) with 
lower nitrogen. Tnesc materials are to some extent used for xx>ot 
and vegetable crops, and chiefly for hop-growing, but they go largely 
also to the artificial manure maker. 

Peruvian Guano, — This material, though once a name to conjure 
with, has now not much more than an academic interest, owing to 
the rapid exhaustion of the supplies. It Is true guano, i.e, tiie di^sit 
of sea Wds, and was originally found on islands off the coast of reru. 
Peruvian guano was first discovered m 1804 by A. von Humboldt, 
and the wonderful results attending its use gave an enormous impulse 
to its exportation. The Chincha Islands yielded the finest qualities 
of guano, tills giving up to 14 and 15 % of nitrogen. Gradually the 
Chmeha Islands deposits became worked out, and other sources, 
such as the Pabcllon de Pica, Lobos, Guanape and Huanillos deposits 
were worked in turn. In many instances the guano had suffered 
from washing by rain or by decomposition, or m other cases the 
bare rock was reached and the shipments contained some consider- 
able quantity of tliis rocky matter, so tliat the highly nitrogenous 
guanos were no longer forthcoming and deposits more phosphatic 
m character took their place. Gradually the shipments fell off, and 
with riiem the great reputation of tlic guano as a manure. On some 
of the islands the bird.s. after having been driven off, have returned 
and fresh deposits arc ocing formed. On the west coast of Africa 
also some new deposits have been found, and a certain amount of 
guano comes from Ichalx^e Island ; but the trade will never be what 
It once was. Occasional shipments come from the Ballista Islands, 
giving from 10 to ii % nitrogen with ii to 12 % cf phosphoric 
acid, and lower-grade guanos (7 % of nitrogen and 16 % of phos- 
phoric acid) are arriving from Guanape, while from Lobos dc Ticrra 
comes a still lower gratie. 

The particular feature that maiked guano was that it contained 
both its nitrogenous and jihosphatic ingredients in forms in which 
they could be very readily assimilated by plants. Moreover, the 
occurrence of the nitrogenous and phosphatic matters in different 
forms of combiiiation gave to guano a special value, and one that 
could not be exactly imitated in artificial manures. The nitrogenous 
matters, c.^., exist as urate s, carbonates, oxalates and phosphates 
of ammonia, and a particular nitrogenous body termed “ guanine " 
is also found. Guano contains much alkaline salts, and is, from its 
containing alike phosphates, nitrogen and potash in suitable forms 
and quantity, an exceedingly well balanced manure. In agriculture 
it is used for cum crops, and also for root crops, potatoes and hops. 
His esteemed lor barley, as tending to prcxluce good quality, ror 
vegetable and market-garden crops that reciuire forcing guano is al.so 
still in demand. The more phosphatic kinds arc .sometimes treated 
with sulphuric acid, and then constitute Dissolved Peruvian Guano." 

Bats* Guano. — In caves in New Zealand, parts of America, South 
Africa and elsewhere, are found deposits formed by bats, and these 
are used to some extent as a manure, though they have no great 
commercial value. 

b. Manufactured Manures. 

Dissolved Bones. -These are bones tinted with oil of vitriol, as 
in superphosphate manufacture. By this treatment bones become 
much more readily available, and arc used to a considerable extent, 
more especially for root crops. Their composition varies with the 
method of manufacture and the extent to which they are dissolved. 
Speaking generally, they will have from ii to 19 % of soluble phos- 
pnate, with 20 to 24 % of insoluble phosphates, and, if pure, should 
contain 3 % of nitrogen. When mixed with superphosphate in vary- 
ing amount, or if made with .steamed and not raw bone, they are 
generally known under the indefinite name of " bone manure." 

Compound Manures. — To this class belong the manures of every 
description which it is the aim of the artificial manure manufacturer 
to compound for particular purposes or to suit particular soils or 
crops. The base of all these is, as a rule, mineral superphosphate 
or else dissolved bones, or the two together, and with these are mixed 
numerous different manurial substances calculated to supply definite 
amounts of nitrogen, potash, &c. Such manures, the trade in which 
is a very large one, are variously known as " corn lUjanure," *' turnip 
manure," " grass manure " and the like, and much care is bratowed 
on their compounding and on their preparation in good condition to 
allow of their ready distribution over the land.^ 

IV. — Potash Manures 

These, with few exceptions, are natural products from the 
potash mines of Stassf urt ( Prussia). Until the <fi8covery of these 
deposits, in 1861, the use of potash as a fertilizing constituent 
was very limited, being confined practically to the employment 
of wood ashes. At the present time a small quantity of potash 
salts— -principally carbonate of potash— is obtained from sugar 
refinery and other manufacturing processes, but the great bulk 
of the potash supply comes from the German mines. In these 
the different natural salts occur in different layers and in 
conjunction with layers of rock-salt^ carbonate of lime and 
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accomplished by making the revolutions with his two hands 
while he held the revolving material steady under his chin. 

Although the codex or manuscript in book-form began to 
make its way in Greek and Roman literature as early as the ist 
century of our era, the roll maintained its position as the recog- 
nized type of literary document down to the 3rd, and even into 
the 4th, century, when it was altogether superseded. We shall 
proceed to describe the codex after giving some account of the 
waxen, or, to speak more correctly, the waxed, tablet, its 
precursor in the book-form. 

The ordinary waxen tablet in use among the Greeks and 
Romans was a small oblong slab of wood, beech, fir, and especially 
box, the surface of which on one or both sides, with 
raS/etf!**** exception ot the surrounding margins which were 
left intact in order to form a frame, was sunk to a 
slight depth and was therein coated with a thin layer of wax, 
usually black. The tablet thus presented the appearance of a 
child’s school-slate of the present day. Such tablets were single, 
double, triple, or of several pieces or leaves. In Greek they 
were called irtvaKis, 8eA.Tov, StATiW: in Latin ccra, 

tabula, tabella, &c. Two or more put together and held together 
by rings or thongs acting as hinges formed a caudex or codex, 
literally a stock of wood, which a set of tablets might resemble, 
and from which they might actually be made by cleaving the 
wood. A codex of two leaves was called StTrrvxa, 

dipiycha ; of three, rplirrvxn, tripiycha : and so on. The 
triptych appears to have been most generally used. A general 
term was also Itbcllus, 

Tablets ser\'ed for the ordinary minor affairs of life : for memo- 
randa, literary and other notes and drafts, school exercises, 
accounts, &c. The writing incised with the stilus could be easily 
obliterated by smoothing the wax, and the tabula rasa v/as thus 
rendered available for a fresh inscription. But tablets were also 
employed for official purposes, when documents had to be 
protected from unauthorized scrutiny or from injury. Thus 
they were the receptacles for wills, conveyances, and other legal 
transactions ; and in such cases they were closed again.st inspec- 
tion by being bound round with threads which were covered by 
the witnesses’ seals. 

Small tablets, codicilli, pugillares, often of more valuable 
material, such as ivory, served for correspondence among other 
purposes; very small specimens are mentioned as vitelliani, for 
the exchange of love-letters. 

A certain number of Greek waxen tablets have been recovered, 
chiefly from Egypt, but none of them is very early. They are 
generally of the 3rd century, and are mostly inscribed with 
school exercises. The largest and most perfect extant codex if> 
one in the British Museum (Add. MS. 33,270), perhaps of the 
3rd century, being made up of nine leaves, measuring nearly 
9 by 7 in., and inscribed with documents in shorthand. 

Of Latin tablets we are fortunate in having a fairly large 
number of examples. Exclusive of a few isolated specimens, 
they are the result of two important finds. Twenty-four tablet.*! 
containing the records of a burial club, a.d. 131-167, were re- 
covered between 1786 and 1855 from some ancient mining works 
in Dacia. In 1 875 as many as 127 tablets, containing deeds con- 
nected with sales by auction and payment of taxes, a.d. 15--62, 
were found in the ruins of Pompeii. These specimens have 
afforded the means of ascertaining the mechanical arrangement 
of waxen tablets when adopted for legal instruments among 
the Romans. Most of them are triptychs, severally cloven from 
single blocks of wood. Subject to some variations, the triptych 
was usually arranged as follows. Of the six sides or pages of the 
codex, pages i and 6 (the outside pages) were of plain wood; pages 
2, 3, s were waxed ; and page 4, which had a groove cut across the 
middle was sometimes of plain wood, sometimes waxed. The 
authentic deed was inscribed with *the stilus on the waxed pages 
2 and 3; and the first two leaves were then bound round with 
three twisted threads which passed down the groove so as to 
close the deed from inspection. On page 4 the witnesses’ names 
were then inscribed (in ink if the page was plain ; with the stilus 
’f waxed), and their seals were impressed in the groove, thus 


securing the threads. In addition to the protection afforded to 
the seals from casual injury by their position in the groove, the 
third leaf acted as a cover to them. On page 5 an abstract or 
duplicate of the deed, as required by law, was inscribed. The 
arrangement of the Dacian tablets differed in this respect, that 
page 4 was waxed, and that the duplicate copy was begun on 
that page in the space on the left of the groove, that on the right 
being reserved for the names of the witnesses. In the case 
of one of the Pompeian tablets the threads and seals still remain. 

The survival of the use of tablets to a late time should be noted, 
St Augustine refers to his tablets, and St Hilary of Arles also 
mentions their employment for the purpose of correspondence; 
there is a record of a letter written in tabelld as late as a.d. 1148. 
They were very commonly used throughout the middle ages in 
all the west of Europe . Specimens inscribed with money accounts 
of the 13th and T4th centuries have survived in France, and 
similar documents of the 14th and 1 5th centuries arc to be found 
in several of the municipal archives of Germany. Reference to 
their use in England occur.s in literature, and specimens of the 
14th or T5th century are said to have been dug up in Ireland. 
In Italy their employment is both recorded and proved by actual 
examples of the 13th and 14th centuries. With the beginning 
of the i6th century they seem to have practically come to an 
end, although a few survivals of the custom of writing on wax 
have lingered to modern times. 

As already stated, the codex, or MS. in book-form, owed its 
existence to the sub.stitution of vellum for papyrus as the common 
writing material for Greek and Roman literature. The 
fact that vellum was a lough material capable of being 
inscribed on both sides, that writing, particularly 
if freshly written, could be easily washed off or erased from 
it, and that the material could thus be made available for 
second use, no doubt contributed largely to its ready adoption. 
In Rome in the isl century b.c. it was used, like the waxen tablets 
for notes, drafts, memoranda, 8fc. ; and vellum tablets began to 
take the place of the cerae. References are not wanting in the 
classical writers to its employment for such temporary purposes. 
To what extent it was at first pressed into the service of literature 
and used in the preparation of books for the market must remain 
uncertain. But in the first three centuries of our era it may be 
assumed that vellum codices were not numerous. The papyrus 
roll still held ks position as the liber or book of literature. Yet 
we learn from the poems of Martial that in his day the works of 
some of the best classical authors were to be had on vellum. 
From the way in which, in his Apophoreta, he has contrasted as 
exchangeable gifts certain works written respectively on papyrus 
and on vellum, it has been argued that vellum at that time was a 
cheap material, inferior to papyrus, and only used for roughly 
witten copies. Up to a certain point this may be true, but the 
fact that the earliest great vellum Greek codices of the Bible and 
of Latin classical authors, dating back to the 4th century, are 
composed of very finely prepared material would indicate a 
perfection of manufacture of long standing. 

But, apart from the references of writers, we have the results 
of recent excavations in Egypt to enable us to form a more correct 
judgment on the early history of the vellum codex. There have 
been found a certain number of inscribed leaves and fragments 
of vellum of early date which without doubt originally formed 
part of codices or MSS. in book-form. It is true that they are not 
numerous, but from the character of the writing certain of them 
can be individually assigned to the 3rd, to the 2nd, and even to 
the ist century. We may then take it for an established fact 
that the codex form of MS. was gradually thrusting its way into 
use in the first centuries of our era. 

The convenience of the codex form for easy reference was also 
a special recommendation in its favour. There can be little 
doubt that such compilations as public registers mhst at once 
have been drawn up in the new form. The jurists also were 
quick to adopt it, and the very title “ codex ” has been attached 
to great legal compilations, such as those of Theodosius and 
Justinian. Again, the book-form was favoured by the early 
Christians. The Bible, the book which before all others became 
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the great work of reference in their hands, could only be consulted 
with convenience and despatch in the new form. A single 
codex could hold the contents of a work which formerlymust have 
been distributed through many volumes in roll-form. The term 
irwfidriov, which was one of the names given to a codex, was 
expressive of its capacity. Turning again to discoveries in 
Eg)T)t, it appears that in the early centuries the codex-form had 
become so usual among the Christians in that land that even the 
native material, papyrus, the recognized material for the roll, 
was now also made up by them into leaved books, 'rhe greater 
numlier of papyri of the 3rd century containing Christian writings, 
fragments of the Scriptures, the “ Sayings of Our Lord,” and 
the like, are in book-form . On the other hand, the large majority 
of the non-Christian papyri of the same period keep to the old 
roll-form. Thus the codex becomes at once identified with the 
new religion, while the papyrus roll to the last is the chosen 
v'ehide of pagan literature. 

In the 4th century the struggle between the roll and the codex 
for supremacy in the literary field was finished, and the victory of 
the codex was achieved. Henceforward the roll-form remained in 
use for records and legal documents, and in certain instances for 
liturgies; and for such purposes it survives to the present day. 
Ihit so completely was it supenseded in literature by the codex 
that c\'en when papyrus, the material once identified with the 
roll-form, was used as it sometimes was down to the 6th and 7tli 
centuries and later, it was made up into the leaved codex, not 
onl)' in Egypt but also in western Europe. 

The shape which the codex usually assumed in the early cen- 
turies of the middle ages was the broad quarto. The quires or 
gatherings of which the book was formed generally 
consisted, in the earliest examples, of four sheets 
folded to make eight leaves (rerpa? or mpdSLov, quatemio), 
although occasionally quinterns, or quires of five sheets (ten 
leaves), were adopted. Sextems, or quires of six sheets 
(twelve leaves), came into use at a later period. In 
making up the quires, care was generally taken to lay the 
sheets of vellum in such a way that hair-side faced hair- 
side, and flesh-side faced flesh-side; so that, when the book 
was opened, the two pages before the reader had the same appear- 
ance, either the yellow tinge of the hair-side, or the fresh white- 
ness of the flesh-side. In Greek MSS. the arrangement of the 
sheets was afterwards reduced to a system ; the first sheet was kid 
with the flesh-side downwards, so that that side begp the quire; 
yet in so early an example as the Codex Alexandrinus the first 
page of a quire is the hair-side. In Latin MSS. also the hair-side 
appears generally to have formed the first page. When paper 
came into general use for codices in the 15th century, it was not 
an uncommon practice to give the paper quires additioiml 
.strength by an admixture of vellum, a sheet of the latter material 
forming the outer leaves, and sometimes the middle leaves also, 
of the quire. The quire mark, or ” signature,” was usually 
written at the foot of the last page, but in some early instances 
(e.g. the Codex Alexandrinus) it appears at the head of the first 
page of each quire. The numbering of the separate leaves in a 
quire, in the fashion followed by early printers, came in in the 
14th century. Catch-words to connect the quires appear first in 
the nth century and are not uncommon in the 12th century. 

No exact system was followed in ruling the guiding lines on the 
pages of the codex. In the case of papyri it was enough to mark 
with the pencil the vertical marginal lines to bound 
/(aUag, the text, if indeed even this was considered needful 
(see above); the fibres of the papyrus were a sufficient guide 
for the lines of writing. On vellum it became necessary to 
rule lines to keep the writing even. These lines were at first 
drainTi with a blunt point, almost invariably on the hair (or outer) 
side of the skin, and strongly enough to be in relief on the flesh 
(or inner) side, Marginal lines were drawn to bound the text 
laterally; but the ruled lines which guided the writing were not 
infrequently drawn right across the sheet. Each sheet .should 
be ruled separately ; but two or more sheets were often laid and 
ruled together, the lines being drawn with so much force that the 
lower sheets also received the impressions. In rare instances 


lines are found ruled on both sides of the leaf, as in some parts of 
the Codex Alexandrinus. In this same MS. and in other early 
codices the ruling was not always drawn for every line of writing, 
but was occasionally spaced so that the writing ran between the 
ruled lines as well as on them. The lines were evenly spaced by 
means of guiding pricks made at measured intervals with a 
compass or rotary instrument down the margins ; in some early 
MSS. these pricks run down the middle of the page. Ruling 
with the plummet or lead-point is found in the nth century and 
came into ordinary use in the 12th century ; coloured inks, ^.g. red 
and violet, were used for ornamental ruling in the ifith century. 

Mechanical Arrangement of Writing in M.S 5 .— It has already 
been stated above that in the papyrus rolls the text was written 
in columns. They stood with convenient intervals 
between them and with fair margins at top and 
iDOttom. The length of the lines was to some extent governed 
by the nature of the text. If it was a poetical work, the metrical 
line was naturally the line of the column, unless, as sometimes 
was the case, the verse was written continuously as prose. For 
prose works a narrow column was preferred. It is noticeable 
that the columns in papyri have a tendency to lean to the right 
instead of being perpendicukr — an indication that it was not the 
practice to rule marginal lines. In codices the columnar arrange- 
ment was also largely followed, and the number of columns in a 
page was commonly two. There are instances, however, of a 
larger number. The Codex Sinaiticus of the Bible J,as four 
columns to the page; and the Codex Vaticanus, three columns. 
And the tricolumnar arrangement occurs every now and then in 
later MSS. 

In both Greek and Latin literary MSS. of early date ^e writing 
runs on continuously without separation of words. This practice, 
however, may be regarded as rather artificial, as in ipxt wHk^ 
papyri written in non-literary hands and in Latin out oopura- 
deeds also, contemporary with these early literary 
MSS., there is a tendency to separation. In a text 
thus continuously written occasional ambiguities necessarily 
occurred, and then a dot or apostrophe might be inserted 
between words to aid the reader. Following the system of 
separation of words which appears in ancient inscriptions, 
wherein the several words are marked off by single, double, or 
treble dots or points, the words of the fragmentary poem on the 
battle of Actium found at Hercukneum are separated by single 
points, probably to facilitate reading aloud; monosyllables or 
short prepositions and conjunctions, however, being left un- 
separated from the words immediately following them— -a system 
which is found in practice at a later time. But luch marks of 
separation are not to be confounded with similar marks of punctu- 
ation whereby sentences are marked off and the sense of the text 
is made clear. Throughout the career of the unckl codices down 
to the 6th century, continuity of text was maintained. In 
the 7th century there is some evidence of separation of words, 
but without system. In early Latin minuscule codices partial 
separation in an uncertain and hesitating manner went on to the 
time of the Carolingian reform. In early Irish ^d English MSS., 
however, separation is more consistently practised. In the 9th 
and loth centuries long words tend to separation, but short words, 
prepositions and conjunctions, still cling to the following word. 
It was not till the 1 ith century that the smaller words at length 
stood apart, and systematic separation of words was established. 
In Greek minuscule codices of the loth century a certain degree 
of separation takes place; yet a large proportion of words remain 
linked together, and they are even incorrectly divided. Indeed 
a cx)rrect system of distinct separation of words in Greek texts 
was never thoroughly established, even as kte as the 15th 
century. 

But while distinction of words was disre^rded in early 
literary texts, distinction of important pauses in the sense was 
recognized from the first. The papyrus of the ^ . 

of Timotheus of Miletus, the oldest MS. of a Greek 
classic in existence, of the end of the 4th century B.c., is written 
in independent paragraphs. This is a natural system, the 
simplicity of which ha.*; rau.sed it to be the sy.stem of modern 
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times. But^ in addition, the Greek scribe also separated para- 
graphs by inserting a short horizontal stroke, rrapdypa^o^, 
between them a/t the commencement of the lines of writing. It 
should be noted that this stroke indicated the close of a passage, 
and therefore belonged to the paragraph just concluded, and did 
not stand for an initial sign for the new paragraph which followed. 
The dividing stroke was also used to mark off the different 
speeches of a play. Besides the stroke, a wedge-shaped sign 
or tick might be used. But to make every paragraph stand 
distinctly by itself would have entailed a certain loss of space. 
If the concluding line were short, there would remain a long 
space unfilled. Therefore, when this .occurred, it became 
customary to leave only a short space blank to mark the termin- 
ation of the paragraph, and then to proceed with the new 
paragraph in the same line, the at the same time 

preventing possible ambiguity. The next step was to project the 
first letter of the first full line of the new paragraph slightly into 
the margin, as a still further distinction; and lastly to enlarge it. 
The enlargement of the letter gave it so much prominence that 
the dividing stroke could then be dispensed with, and in this form 
the new paragraph was henceforward indicated in Greek MSS,, 
it being immaterial whether the enlarged letter was the initial 
or a medial letter of a word. As early as the 5th century there 
is evidence that the irapaypa^o? was losing its meaning with 
the scribes, for in the Codex Alexandrinus of the Bible it is not 
infreqmntly found in anomalous positions, particularly above 
the initial letters of different books, as if it were a mere ornament. 

In Latin MSS. there was no such fixed system of marking 
off paragraphs as that just described. A new paragraph 
began with a new line, or a brief space in a Ime separated the 
conclusion of a paragraph from the beginning of tl'ic next one. It 
was only by the ultimate introduction of large letters, as the 
initial letters of the several sentences and paragraphs, and b) 
the establishment of a system of punctuation, in the modem 
sense of the word, that a complete arrangement of the text 
was possible into sentences and paragiaplis in accordance 
with its sense. 

From the earliest times an elementary system of punctuation 
by points is found in papyri. I'hus the papyrus of the Curse 
^uoctu*^ Artemisia, at Vienna, which is at least as early 
tiott , as the 3rd century b.c., and in one or two other 
ancient examples, a double point, resembling the modem colon, 
separates sentences. But more commonly a single point, 
pkiced high in the line of writing, is employed. This single 
punctuation was reduced to a system by the Alexandrian 
grammarians, its invention being ascribed to Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, 260 b.c. The point placed high on a level with 
the top of the letters liad the value of a full-stop ; in the middle 
of the line of writing, of a comma; and low down on the line, of 
tt semicolon. But these distinctions were not observed in the 
MSS. In the early vellum codices both the high and the middle 
point are found. In medieval MSS. other signs, coming nearer 
■to our modem system, make their appearance. In Latin MSS. 
by the 7th century the high point has the value of the modem 
oonuna, the semicolon appears with its present value, and a 
point emphasized with additional signs, such as a second point 
or point and dash, marks a full-stop. In the Carollngian period 
the oomraa appears, as well as the (inverted semicolon holding 
a position between our comma and semicolon. 

Another detail which required the scribe’s attention in writing 
his text was the division of the last word in a line, when for 
DiWiiotf 0/ -room a portion of it had to be carried over 

Wordamt into the next line. It was preferable, indeed, to 
ib^Badni avoid such division, and in the papyri as well as 
mUa§, codices letters might be reduced in size and 

huddled together at the ^nd of the line with this view. 
In the early codices too it was a common practice to link 
letters together in monogrammatft form, such as ithe common 
verbal terminarions ur, anf, and thus save space. But when 
the division of a word was necessary, it was subject to certain 
rules. According to the Greek practice the division was or- 
dinarily made after a vowel, as ira|xov (even monosyllables 


might be so treated, as of|<c). But in the case of double 
consonants the division fell after the first of them, as ?ir|vo5: 
and, when the first of two or more consonants was a liquid 
or nasal the division followed it, as o«/>6>aAl/A09, pavl^avto. When 
a word was compounded with a preposition, the division 
usually followed the preposition, as vpofiielTmv, but not 
infrequently the normal practice of dividing after a vowel 
prevailed, as 7rpo|(ree7ro»'. In Latin the true syllabic 
division was followed, but occasionally the scribes adopted 
the Greek system and divided after a vowel. 

A modification of the practice of writing the text continuously 
was allowed in the case of certain works. Rhetorical texts, 
such as the orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
and the text of the Bible, might be broken up into ® 
short clauses or sense-lines, apparently with the view of assisting 
reading aloud. Instances of MSS, so written are still extant. 
This sj'stem, to which the name of “ colometry ” has been 
given, is the arrangement by cola and commata referred to by 
St Jerome in his preface to Isaiah, it will be found more fully 
explained under the heading of Stichometry; where also is 
described the mechanical computation of the length of a text 
by measured lines, for the purpose of calculating the pay of 
the scribe. 

The title of a MS., both in roll-form and in codex -form, was 
frequently written at the end of the text, but even at an early 
date it stood in some instances at the beginning; 
and the latter practice m course of time prevailed, 
although even in the i5ih century the title was 
sometimes reserved for the close of the MS. In this latter 
position it might stand alone or be accompanied by other 
particulars concerning the MS., such as the length of the work, 
the date of writing, the name of the scribe, &c., all combined 
in a final paragraph called the colophon. For distinction, title 
and colophon might be written in red, as might also the first 
few lines of the text. This method of rubrication was a very 
early practice, appearing even in ancient Egyptian papyri. 
Such rubrics and titles and colophons were at first written in 
the same character as the text ; afterwards, when the admixture 
of different kinds of writing was allowed, capitals and uncials 
were used at discretion. Running titles or head-lines are found 
in some of the earliest Latin MSS. in the same characters as 
the text, but of a small size. Quotations were usually indicated 
by ticks or arrow-heads in the margin, serving the 
purpose of the modem inverted commas. Some- 
times the quoted words were arranged as a sub-paragraph 
or indented passage. In commentaries of later date, the quota- 
tions from the work commented upon were often written in a 
different style from the text of the commentary itself. 

Accentuation y &c . — Accentuation was not systematically applied 
to Greek MSS. before the 7th century, but even in the literary papyri 
it appears occasionally. In the latter instances accents were applied 
specially to assist the reader, and they seem to have been used more 
frequently in texts which may have presented greater difficulties 
tlian usual. For example, they are found fairly plentifully in the 
papyrus of Bacchylides of the i.st century b.c. In the less well- 
written papyri they are fewer in number; and papyri written in non- 
literary hands are’ practically devoid of them. Accents have been 
frequently added to the ancient texts of Homer, as in the Harris and 
Baiikes papyri, but apparently long after the date of the writing. 
They were not used in the early uncial MSS. Breathings also appear 
occasionally in the papyri. The rough and the smooth broatnlngs 
are found in the form of the two halves of the H (H) in the Bacchy- 
lides papyrus; in other papyri they are In rectangular form, never 
rounded like an apostrophe ; in fact rounded breathings do not come 
into general use until the izth century. Other signs resembling 
accents are used occasionally in Greek MSS. For example^ a short 
accent or horizontal stroke was employed to indicate a sin^ letter 
word, and an apostrophe was sometimes used to separate words in 
order to prevent ambiguity and was placed , after words endina in 
K, y, L p, and after proper names not having a Greek termination. 

Accents were .telddm employed By Lathi scdbcsi In oariy Irish 
and English MSS., in particular, an acute Bccedt is occasionally 
found over a monosyllaoie word or one consisting of a single letter. 
In the gth and lolh centuries a curious occasional practice obtained 
among the correctors of the texts of expressly the aspirate by the 
Greek haK-eta symbol f , Instead of writing ffih letter * in the ordinary 
way— -perhaps only an affectation. 
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Corrections. ^F qt obliteration or removing pen strokes from t^ 
surface ol the material the sponge was used in ancient times. While 
the writing was still fresh, the scribe could easily wash off the ink 
by this means; and for a fragile material, such as papyrus, he could 
well use no other. On vellum he might use sponge or knife. But 
after a MS. had loft hi.s hands it would undergo revision at the hands 
of a corrector, who had to deal witli the text in a different manner. 
He Could no longer conveniently .apply the sponge. On hard material 
he might still use the knife to erase letters or words or sentences. But 
he could also use his pen for such purposes. Thus we find that a very 
early system of indicating erasure was tlic placing of dots or minute 
strokes above the letters to be thus *' expunged. The same marks 
were also (and generally at later periods) placed under the letters; 
in rare instances they stood inside them. It need scarcely be said 
that letters were also struck out with strokes of the lion or altered 
into others, and that letters and words were interlined. A long 
sentence, however, whicli could not admitted between the lines, 
was entered in the margin, and its place in the text indicated by, 
corresponding reference marks, such as hd.y hs.^hic deest, hoc supra 
or hie scribus, &c. 

Abbreviations and Contractions. ^ practice of shortening words 
in writing has jdayed an important part in the history ol the ancient 
and the medieval manuscript. Two reasons have disposed men to 
follow this practice : firstly, tlic desire to avoid tlie labour of writing 
over and over again words or portions of words of common occurrence 
Which can be rcuidily understood in a shortened form as when written 
in full; and, secondly, the necessity of saving space at a time when 
it was an object to make the most of the writing material to hand. 
To meet the former requirement, a simple and limited method alone 
was needed; to satisfy the second, a more claboiate system was 
necessary. The most natural method of r^ucing the iengtli of a 
word is to suppress as much a.s possible of its termination, consist- 
ently with intelligibility, that is, by simple abbreviation. But if 
space of any appreciat)lc value is to be saved in a page of writing, a 
system is necessary for eliminating letters from the body of the word 
as well as curtailing the termination, that is, a system of contraction 
as well as abbreviation; and, in addition, the employment of arbitrary 
signs, analogous to shorthand, will serve still further to condense the 
text. An elaborate .system oif contraction of this nature was natur- 
allv only fully developed after vcr>' long practice. Both in Greek 
anil in Latin MSS. from the 9th to'tlic 15th century such a system 


was in full force. 

Different kind.s of literature were, according to their nature, more 
or less abbreviated and contracted. From enriy times such curtail- 
ment was more freely employed in works written in technical 
language, such as works on law or grammar or mathematics, wherein 
particular words are more liable to repetition, than in MSS. of general 
literature. The oldest sy.stem of abbreviation is that in which a 
single letter (nearly always the initial letter) or at most two or three 
letters represent the whole word. This system we know was in 
common use among both Greek and Latin writers, and ancient 
inscriptions afford plentiful examples. It is well adapted for the 
brief expression of tlie common words and jdirascs in works of a 
technical nature (as for example such a phrase as C D E R N E= 
cuius de ea re notio est ) ; but for general literature it is of little use, ami 
practically has been restricted to express proper names and numerals. 

When abbreviations were employed only with the view of speed 
in writing, it is obvious that they would occur more frequently in 
the ephemeral documents of daily life than in carefully 
AbbrevtM bitten literary works intended for the book-market. 

Hcncc they arc not to be found in Greek papyri of the 
Greek msso the other hand in literary papyri 

written in non-literary script they naturally occur just as they would 
in contemporary common documents. As early as the 3rd and 
2nd centuries b.c. the ordinary method of abbreviation was to omit 
the termination or latter portion of the word and to mark the 
omission by a short horizontal stroke or dash; or the letter which 
immediately preceded the omission was written above line p a 
key to the reading, as for ri\os. Such a system obviously might 
bo extended indefinitely at the discretion of the writer. But \n 
addition, at quite an early period, symbols and monograramatic 
forms for particular words must have been developed, for they arc 
found in common use in cursive papyri. A notable instance of their 
employment in a full degree occtirs in the papyrus of Aristotle s 
Constituiion of Athens, of the ist century. , ,, . , 

Like the well-written literary papyn, the early vellum uncial 
codices of the Bible, being inscribed with caUigraphic formality, 
avoided in principle the use of abbreviations. But by the 4th to 
the eth century, the period when they were chiefly jjrodnced, the 
contraction or abbMV&tion of certain words and terminaftions had, 
it seems, become so. fined by usage that thc^utracte^forms were 
adopted in the texts. They wre IC ^bierevs, XC« 

OHP— CTPOC»rTOvp<f», 

MifP . uW. TC AWOC - OTNOC «= oipaj4s, K - wl, 

T-T«I Mof, &C. Final n. especially at the end of a Ime^as 

dropped, and its place bccufiied b^the ‘ * 

mt iiridle tWs limited system woe used in biblical, and ^also in 
Ktttrgieal MSS., inprofaae litcnrture a gifteteif licence 
For example, in a hugment of armatbematical work at Milan, ox the 


7th century, we find instances of abbreviation by driving termina* 
tions, oust as in the earlier papyri, and, in addition, contacted 
particles and prepositions are numerous. Technimd works, m fact, 
inherited the system instituted in the early papjori written in non- 
literary or cursive hands; and this system, undergoing continual 
development, had a larger scope when the cursive writing was ewt 
into a literary form and became the literary minuscule script of the 
middle ages. From the 9th century onwards a fully developed sys- 
tem of abbreviation and contraction was practised in Greek MSS., 
comprising the early system of the papyri, the special contractions of 
the early biblical MSS., and also a large number of special 4 ^mbols, 
derived in great measure from tachygraphical signs, 
in the early Greek minuscule MSS. contractions- are. not very fre- 
quent in the texts ; but in the marginal glosses, where it was an object 
to save space, they are found in great numbers as /early as the lotii 
century. The MS. of Nonnus, of a.d. 97 ^» ^ Bntiah Museum 
(Wattenb. and Von Vels., Exempla, 7) is an inetance of a text oon- 
tmeted to a degree that almost amounts to tachygraphy. In the 
12th, 13th and 14th centuries texts were fully contract^; and as 
the writing became more cursive contraction-marks were more care- 
lessly applied, until, in the 15th century, they degGiiorated into mere 


fiourishes. 

As fur back as material is available for comparison, it appears that 
abbreviations and contractions in Latin MSS. followed the same lines 
as tliosc in Greek MSS. We have no very early papyri . 
written in Latin as we have in Greek to show us what 
the practice of Roman writers was in the 3rd and 2nd 
and early ist centuries n.c. ; but there can be little doubt 
tliat in that remote time there was followed in Latin writing a 
system of abbrev'iation similar to that in Greek, that is, by curtail- 
ment of terminations, and that in ephemeral documents, wntten in 
cursive characters such abbreviation was allowed more freriy than in 
carefully written literary works. The early system of j'epresentiog 
words by their initial letters has already been refent^ to. It was 
in common use, as we know, in the inscriptions on coins and monu- 
ments, and to some extent in the texts of Roman writers. But the 
ambiguity which must have always accompanied such a system 
of single- letter abbreviations, or sigla, naturally induced an improve* 
meul by expressing a word by two or more of its letters. Hence was 
developed the more regular syllabic system of the Romans, by which 
Che leading letters of the several syllables were written, os EG a. 
ergo, HR * heres, ST satis. At a later time UirUtian writers 
secured greater exactness by expressing the final lettei' ola contracted 
word, as ^5 *=» deus, do s= dco, scs *** sanctus. Further, oermin marks 
and signs, many derived from shorthand symbols, CBdue into use to 
indicate inflections and terminations; or the terminating letter or a 
leading letter to indicate the termination might written above 
the line, as Q® s^quo, V" xverum, N® mnosier, S‘ at.sint. This practice 
liecame cajMtble of greater development later on. Among the special 
signs are t— vef, fl^non, v'^pre» ^^pro, Vtemina- 

tion us. The letter q with distinctive strokes aj^ed m different 
positions represented the often recurring relative and other short 
words, as quod, quia. 

In Latin Biblical uncial MSS. the same restrictions on .abbrevia- 
tions were cxcrci.sed as in the Greek. Tlhe s 9 cred ^incs and titles 
DS=«rfcM.9, DMS, DNS^<ff)w»««s, SCS=sa»fcfw5, SPS«s/)fWfMS, and 
others appear in the oldest codices. The contracted terminations 
Q « que, B'= bus, and the omission of final w, or (more rarely) final 
n, are common to all Latin MSS. of the earliest period. There is a 
peculiarity about the contracted form of our Saviour’s name that it 
IS always written the I^atin^ribes in letters imitating the Greek 

THC, XFC, TfTc, xpe, and i'ks, xps. 

The full development of the medieval system of abbreviation and 
contraction was effected at the time when the Carolingian schools 
were compeUing tlie reform of the handwriting of western Europe. 
Then came a freer practice of abbreviation by suppression of termina- 
tions and the latter ^lor tions of words, the omission of which wps 
indicated by the ordinary signs, the horizontal or oblique stroke or the 
apostrophe; then came also a freer practice of contraction by omit- 
ting letters and syUables from the middle as well as the end 01 words, 
as om, omnino, presbyter] and then from the practice of writing 
above the line a leading letter of an omitted syllable, as int® — 

=:tur, conventional signs, with special significatibns, were also 
gradually developed. Such growths are well illustrated in the chan^ 
undergone by the semicolon, which was attached to the end of a word 
to indicate the omission of the termination, as ,b;=«oMiS, i\]^t^ue, 
deb;^ie6ef, and which in course of time bwame converted into 
a 2. a form which survives in our ordinary abbreviation, viz. [t.e. 
vi-Uwrfriictff). The different forms of contraction were common 
to’all the nations of western Europe. The Spanish scribos,^ however, 
attach^ Afferent values to certain of them. For sample, in 
Vislgothic MSS., Jin, which elsewhere represented may be 

read as quum; and p, which elsewhere s= pro,, is per. Nor 

must the use of arbitrary symbols for special trords be forgotten. 
These are generally adaptations of the ^orthand signs known as 
Tironian notes. Such are K ■* outem, » est, 9 ^ ejus, tt 
7 V and ft which were employed paxticulartor m eatly MSS, of 

Eim;li^ and Irish origin. 
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By the nth century the system of Latin contractions had been 
reduced to exact rules; and from this time onwards it was universally 
practised. It reached its culminating point in the 13th century* 
the period of increasing demand for MSS., when it became more than 
ever neceasary to economize space. After this date the exact forma- 
tion of the sips of contractions was less strictly observed, and the 
system deteriorated together with the decline of handwriting. In 
conclusion, it may be noticed that in MSS. written in the vernacular 
tongues contractions are more rarely used than in Latin texts. 
A system suited to the inflexions and terminations of this languap 
could not be readily adapted to other languages so different in 
grammatical structure. 

Palimpsests, &c. — Palimpsest MSS., that is, MSS. written upon 
material from which older writing has been previously removed by 
washing or scraping, are described in a separate article (Palimpsest) . 
The ornamentation of MSS. is fully dealt with under the headings 
Illuminated MSS. and Miniatures. 

Writing Implements. — In conclusion, a few word.s may be added 
re.specting the writing implements employed in the production of 
MSS. 'J'hc reed, Ki.\anos, calamus, was adapterl for tracing charac- 
ters either on papyrus or vellum. By the ancient Egyptian.^, and also 
probably by the early Greek scribes in Egypt, it was used with a soft 
brush-like point, rather as a paint-brush than as a pen. 'I'he Greek 
and Roman scribes u.sed the reed cut to a point and slit Uke the quill- 
t>en; and it survived as a writing implement into the middle ages. 
]"or .scratching letters on the waxen tablet the sharp pointed bodkin, 
ffrv\os, ypa^fiov, stilus, graphium, wa.s necessary, made of iron, 
bronze, ivory, or other suitable material, with a knobbed or flattened 
butt-end wherewith corrections could bo made by smoothening the 
wax surface (hence vertere stilum, to correct). Although there is no 
very early record of the use of quills as pens, it is obvious that, well 
adapted as they are for the purpose and to be had everywhere, they 
must have been in request even in ancient times as they afterwards 
were in the middle ages. Bronze pens, fashioned exactly on the 
model of the quill-pen, that is in form of a tulie ending in a slit nib 
(sometimes even with a nib at each end), of late Roman manufacture, 
are still in existence. A score of them are to be found scattered 
among public and private museums. The ruler for guiding 
ruled lines was the tcav^v, canon, regula; the pencil was the 
plumbum, the plummet; the pricker for marking the spacing out of 
the ruled lines was the 8t«/8in}s, circinus, punctorium ; me pen-knife, 
yK^^ov, afilKni, scalpfum; the erasing-knife, rasimum, novarula. 

Inks. — Inks of various colours were employed from early times. 
The ink of the early papyri is a deep glossy black ; in the Byzantine 
periorl it deteriorates. In the middle age.s black ink is generally of 
excellent quality; it tends to deteriorate from the 14th century. 
But its Quality varies in different countries at different periods. 
Red ink, besides being used for titles and colophons, also served for 
contrast, as, for example, in glosses. In the Carolingian period 
entire MSS. were occasionally written in red ink. Other coloured 
inks — green, violet and yellow — are also found, at an early date. 
Gold and silver writing fluids were used in the texts of the ancient 
purple vellum MSS., and writing in gold was reintroduced under 
Charlemagne for codices of ordinary white vellum. It was intro- 
duced into English MSS. in the loth century. 

Authorities. — H. Geraud, E.ssai sur les livres dans VantiquiU’ 
(1840); E. Egger, Histoire du livre depuis ses origines jusqu'd nos 
•jours (1880) ; T. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen (1882) and Die Duchrolle 
in der Kunst (1^7) ; W. Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im MiUelalter 
(1896); K. Dziatzko, Untersuchungen iiber ausgewdhlte Kapitel des 
antiken Buchwesens (1900); J. W. Clark, The Care of Books (1901); 
W. Schubart, Das Buck bei den Griechen und Romem (1907); and 
generally the authorities quoted in the article Palaeography. See 
also 1‘extual Criticism. (E. M. T.) 

MANUTIUS, the Latin name of an Italian family (Mannucci, 
Manuzio), famous in the history of printing as organizers of 
the Aldine Press. 

I. Aldus Manutius (1450-1515). Teobaldo Mannucci, 
better known as Aldo Manuzio, the founder of the Aldine Pre.ss, 
was bom in 1450 at Sermoneta in the Papal States. He received 
a scholar’s training, studying I./atin at Rome under Gasparino 
da Verona, and Greek at Ferrara under Guarino da Verona. In 
1482 he went to reside at Mirandola with his old friend and fellow- 
student, the illustrious Giovanni Pico. There he stayed two 
years, prosecuting his studies in Greek literature. Before Pico 
removed to Florence, he procured for Aldo the post of tutor 
to his nephews Alberto and Lionello Pio, princes of Carpi. 
Alberto Pio supplied Aldo with funds for string his printing 
press, and gave him lands at Cgpi. It was Aldo’s ambition 
to secure the literature of Greece irom further accident by com- 
mitting its chief masterpieces to type. Before his time four 
Italian towns had won the honours of Greek publications: 
Milan, with the grammar of Lascaris, Aesop, Theocritus, a 
Greek Psalter, and Isocrates, between 1476 and 1493; Venice, 


with the Efotemata of Chrysoloras in 1484; Vicenza, with reprint.s 
of Lascaris’s grammar and the Erotemata, in 1488 and 1490: 
Florence, with Alopa’s Homer, in 1488. Of these works, only 
three, the Milanese Theocritus and Isocrates and the Florentine 
Homer, were classics. Aldo selected Venice as the most appro- 
priate station for his labours. He settled there in 1490, and 
soon afterwards gave to the world editions of the Hero and 
Leander of Musaeus, the Galeomyotnachia, and the Greek Psalter. 
The.se have no date ; but they are the earliest tracts issued from 
his press, and arc called by him “ Precursors of the Greek 
Library.” 

At Venice Aldo gathered an army of Greek scholars and com- 
positors around him. His trade was carried on by Greeks, and 
Greek was the language of his household. In.structions to type- 
setters and binders were given in Greek. The prefaces to his 
editions were written in Greek. Greeks from Crete collated MSS., 
read proofs, and gave models of calligraphy for casts of Greek 
type. Not counting the craftsmen employed in merely manual 
labour, Aldo entertained as many as thirty of these Greek 
assistants in his family. His own industry and energy were 
unremitting. In 1495 he issued the first volume of his Aristotle. 
Four more volumes completed the work in 1497-1498. Nine 
comedies of Aristophanes appeared in 1498. Thucydides. 
Sophocles und Herodotus followed in 1 502 ; Xenophon’s Hellenics 
and Euripides in 1503; Demosthenes in 1504. The troubles ol 
Italy, which pressed heavily on Venice at this epoch, suspended 
Aldo’s labours for a while. But in 1508 he resumed his series 
with an edition of the minor Greek orators; and in 1509 appeared 
the lesser works of Plutarch. Then came another stoppage. 
The league of Cambray had driven Venice back to her lagoons, 
and all the forces of the republic were concentrated on a struggle 
to the death with the allied powers of Europe. In 1513 Aldo 
reappeared with Plato, which he dedicated to Leo X. in a preface 
eloquently and earnestly comparing the miseries of warfare and 
the woe.** of Italy with the sublime and tranquil objects of the 
student’s life. Pindar, Hesychius, and Athenaeus followed in 

1514. 

These complete the list of Aldo’s prime services to Greek 
literature. But it may be well in this place to observe that 
his successors continued his work by giving Pausanias, Strabo. 
Aeschylus, Galen, Hippocrates and Longinus to the world 
in first editions. Omission has been made of Aldo’s reprints, 
in order that the attention of the reader might be concentrated 
on his labours in editing Greek classics from MSS. Other presses 
were at work in Italy; and, as the classics issued from Florence, 
Rome or Milan, Aldo took them up, bestowing in each casi 
fresh industry upon the collation of codices and the correction 
of texts. Nor was the Aldine Press idle in regard to Latin 
and Italian classics. The Asolani of Bembo, the collected 
writings of Poliziano, the Hypnerotomachia Poliphili, Dante's 
Divine Comedyy Petrarch’s poems, a collection of early Latin 
poets of the Christian era, the letters of the younger Pliny, 
the poems of Pontanus, Sannazzaro’s Arcadia, Quintilian, 
Valerius Maximus, and the Adagia of Erasmus were printed, 
either in first editions, or with a b^ty of type and paper never 
reached before, between the years 1495 1514. For these 

Italian and I^tin editions Aldo had the elegant type struck 
which bears his name. It is said to have been copied from 
Petrarch’s handwriting, and was cast under the direction of 
Francesco da Bologna, who has been identified by Panizzi with 
Francia the painter. 

Aldo’s enthusiasm for Greek literature was not confined to 
the printing-room. Whatever the students of this century 
may think of his scholarship, they must allow that only vast 
erudition and thorough familiarity with the Greek language 
could have enabled him to accomplish what he did. In his 
own days Aldo’s learning won the hearty acknowledgment of 
ripe scholars. To his fellow workers he was uniformly generous, 
free from jealousy, and prodigal of praise. While aiming at 
that excellence of typography which renders his editions the 
treasures of the book-collector, he strove at the same time to 
make them cheap. We may perhaps roughly estimate the 
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current price of his pocket series of Greek, Latin and Italian 
classics, begun in 1501, at 2 s. per volume of our present money. 
The five volumes of the Aristotle cost about £8. His peat 
undertaking was carried on under continual difficulties, arising 
from strikes among his workmen, the piracies of rivals, and the 
interruptions of war. When he died, bequeathing Greek 
literature as an inalienable possession to the world, he was a 
poor man. In order to promote Greek studies, Aldo founded an 
academy of Hellenists in 1 500 under the title of the New Academy. 
Its rules were written in Greek. Its members were obliged to 
speak Greek. Their names were hellenized, and their official 
titles were Greek. The biographies of all the famous men 
who were enrolled in this academy must be sought in the pages 
of Didot’s Aide Manuce. It is enough here to mention that 
they included Erasmus and the English Linacre. 

In 1499 Aldo married Maria, daughter of Andrea Torresano 
of Asola. Andrea had already bought the press established 
by Nicholas Jenson at Venice. Therefore Aldo’s marriage com- 
bined two important publishing firms. Henceforth the names 
Aldus and Asolanus were associated on the title-pages of the 
Aldine publications; and after Aldo’s death in 1515, Andrea 
and his two sons carried on the business during the minority 
of Aldo’s children. The device of the dolphin and the anchor, 
and the motto Festina lente, which indicated quickness combined 
with firmness in the execution of a great scheme, were never 
wholly abandoned by the Aldines until the expiration of their 
firm in the third generation. 

2. Paulus Manutius (1512*1574). By his marriage with 
Maria Torresano, Aldo had three sons, the youngest of whom, 
Paolo, was bom in 1512. He had the misfortune to lo.se his 
father at the age of two. After this event his grandfather 
and two uncles, the three Asolani, carried on the Aldine Press, 
while Paolo prosecuted his early studies at Venice. Excessive 
application hurt his health, which remained weak during the 
rest of his life. At the age of twenty-one he had acquired a 
.solid reputation for scholarship and learning. In 1533 Paolo 
undertook the conduct of his father’s business, which had latterly 
been much neglected by his uncles. In the interregnum between 
Aldo’s death and Paolo’s succession (1514*1533) the Asolani 
continued to i.ssue books, the best of which were Latin classics. 
But, though their publications count a large number of first 
editions, and some are works of considerable magnitude, they 
were not brought out with the scholarly perfection at which 
Aldo aimed. The Asolani attempted to perform the whole 
duties of editing, and to reserve all its honours for themselves, 
dispensing with the service of competent collaborators. The 
result was that some of their editions, especially their Aeschylus 
of 1518, are singularly bad. Paolo determined to restore the 
glories of the house, and in 1540 he separated from his uncles. 
'Hie field of Greek literature having been wellnigh exhausted, he 
devoted himself principally to the Latin classics. He was a 
passionate Ciceronian, and perhaps his chief contributions to 
scholarship are the corrected editions of Cicero’s letters and 
orations, his own epistles in a Ciceronian style, and his Latin 
version of Demosthenes. Throughout his life he combined 
the occupations of a student and a printer, winning an even 
higher celebrity in the former field than his father had done. 
Four treatises from his pen on Roman antiquities deserve to 
be commemorated for their erudition no less than for the elegance 
of their Latinity. Several Italian cities contended for the 
possession of so rare a man; and he received tempting offers 
from the Spanish couft. Yet his life was a long struggle with 
pecuniary difficulties. To prepare correct editions of the 
classics, and to print them in a splendid style, has always been 
a costly undertaking* And, though Paolo’s publications were 
highly esteemed) their sale was slow. In 1556 he received for 
a time external support from the Venetian Academy, founded 
by Federigo Badoaro. But Badoaro failed disgracefully in 
1559, and the academy was extinct in 1562. Meanwhile Paolo 
had established his brother, Antonio, a man of good parts but 
indifferent conduct, in a printing office and book shop at Bologna. 
Antonio died in 1559, having been a souroe Of trouble and 
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expend to Paolo during the last four years of hk life* Other 
pecuniary embarrassments arose from a contract for supplying 
fish to Venice, into which Paolo had somewhat strangely entered 
with the government. In 1561 pope Pius IV. invited him to 
Rome, offering him a yearly stipend of 500 ducats, and under- 
taking to establish and maintain his press there. The profits 
on publications were to be divided between Paolo Manuzio 
and the Apostolic camera. Paolo accepted the invitation, and 
spent the larger portion of his life, under three papacies, with 
varying fortunes, in the city of Rome. Ill-health, the commercial 
interests he had left behind at Venice, and the coldness shown 
him by Pope Pius V., induced him at various times and for 
several reasons to leave Rome. As was natural, his editions 
after his removal to Rome were mostly Latin works of theologj' 
and Biblical or patristic litera ure. 

Paolo married Caterina Odoni in 1546. She brought him 
three sons and one daughter. His eldest son, the younger 
Aldus, succeeded him in the management of the Venetian 
printing house when his father settled at Rome in 1561. Paolo 
had never been a strong man, and his health was overtaxed 
with studies and commercial worries. Yet he lived into hib 
sixty-second year, and died at Rome in 1574. 

3. Aldus Manutius, Junior (1547-1597). The younger 
Aldo bom in the year after his father Paolo’s marriage, proved 
what is called an infant prodigy. When he was nine years 
old his name was placed upon the title-page of the famous 
Eleganze della lingua Toscana e Latina. Tlie Eleganze wa.s 
probably a book made for his instruction and in his company 
by his father. In 1561, at the age of fourteen, he produced a 
work upon Latin spelling, called Orthographiae ratio. During 
a visit to his father at Rome in the next year he was able to 
improve this treatise by the study of inscriptions, and in 1575 
he completed his labours in the same field by the publication 
of an Epitome orthographiae. Whether Aldo was the sok* 
composer of the work on spelling, in its first edition, may be 
doubted; but he appropriated the subject and made it his own. 
Probably his greatest service to scholarship is this analysi.^ 
of the principles of orthography in Latin. 

Aldo remained at Venice, studying literature and superin- 
tending the Aldine Press. In 1 5 7 2 he married Franceica Lucrezia 
daughter of Bartolommeo Giunta, and great-grandchild of the 
first Giunta, who founded the famous printing house in Venice. 
This was an alliance which augured well of the Giunta for the 
future of the Aldines, especially as Aldo had recently found time 
to publish a new revised edition of Velleius Paterculus. Two 
years later the death of his father at Rome placed Aldo at tht' 
head of the firm. In concert with the Giunta, he now edited 
an extensive collection of Italian letters, and in 1576 he published 
his commentary upon the Ars poetica of Horace. About the 
same time, that is to say, about the year 1576, he was appointed 
professor of literature to the Cancelleria at Venice. The Aldine 
Press continued through this period to issue books, but none 
of signal merit ; and in 1 585 Aldo determined to quit his native 
city for Bologna, where he occupied the chair of eloquence for 
a few months. In 1587 he left Bologna for Pisa, and there, 
in his quality of professor, he made the curious mistake of 
printing Alb^i’s comedy Philodoxius as a work of the classic 
Lepidus. Sixtus V. drew him in 1588 from Tuscany to Rome ; 
and at Rome he hoped to make a permanent settlement as 
lecturer. But his public lessons were ill attended, and he soon 
fell back upon his old vocation of publisher under the patronage 
of a new pope, Clement VIII. In 1597 he died, leaving children, 
but none who cared or had capacity to carry on the Aldine 
Press. Aldo himself, though a precocious student, a scholar 
of no mean ability^ and a publisher of some distinction, was 
the least remarkable of the three men who gave books to the 
public under the old Aldine ensign. This does not of necessity 
mean that we should adopt Scaliger’s critique of the younger 
Aldo without reservation. Scaliger called him “a poverty- 
stricken talent, slow in operation ; & work is very commonplace ; 
be aped his father.” What is true in this remark Hes partly 
in the fact that scholarship in Aldo’s days had flown beyond 
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the Alps, where a new growth of erudition, on a basis different 
from that of the Italian Renaissance, had begun. 

See Ronouard’s AnnaJgs de Vimprimwie des Aides (Paris, 1834) ; 
Didot's Aide Mcmuce (Paris, 1873) ; Omoat's Caiaiogue oi Aldino 
Publications (Paris, 1892). (J* A. S.) 

MANWARIRG, HOBERT» English x8th>century furniture 
designer and cabinet-maker. The dates of his birth and death 
are unknown. He was a contemporary and imitator of Chippen- 
dale, and not the least considerable of his rivals. He prided 
himself upon work which be described as “ genteel,” and bis 
speciality was chairs. He manifests the same surprising varia- 
tions of quality that are noticed in the work of nearly all the 
English cabinet-makers of the second half of the i8th century, 
and while his best had an undeniable elegance his worst was 
exceedingly bad — squat, ill-proportioned and confused. Some 
of his chair-backs are so nearly identical with Chippendale’s that 
it is difficult to suppose that the one did not copy from the other, 
and most of the designs of the greater man enjoyed priority 
of date. During a portion of career Manwaring was a 
devotee of the Chinese taste; he likewise practi.sed in the Gothic 
manner. He appears to have introduced the small bracket 
between the front rail of the seat and the top of the chair-leg, 
or at all events to have made such constant use of it that it 
ha.s come to be regarded as characteristic of his work. Man- 
waring dcscjibed certain of his own work as “ elegant and 
superb,” and as possessing “ grandeur and magnificence.” He 
did not confine himself to furniture but produced many designs 
foi rustic gates and railings, often very extrav^ant. One of 
his most absurd rural chairs has rock-work v/ith a waterfall 
in the baeJe. 

Among Manwaring'.s writings were The Cabinet and Chair Mahers' 
Real Friend and Companion ^ or the Whole System of Chairmaking 
Made Plain and Easy (17O5); The Carpenters' Compleat Guide to 
Gothic Railing {17O5)', and The Chair-makers' Guide (i76C>). 

MANYCH, a river and depression in south Russia, stretching 
between the lower river Don and the Caspian Sea, through 
the Don Cossacks territory and between the government 
of Astrakhan on the N. and that of Stavropol on the S. 
During the greater part of the year it is cither dry or occupied 
in part by a string of saline lakes {limans or ilmens); but in 
spring when the streams swell which empty into it, the water 
flows in two opposite directions from the highest point (near 
ShararKhulusun). 'fhe western stream flows westwards, with 
an inclination northwards, until it reaches the Don, though 
when the latter river is running high, its water penetrates .some 
60 miles up the Manych. The eastern stream dies away in 
the sandy steppe about 25 miles from the Caspian, though it 
is said sometimes to reach the Kuma through the Huiduk, a 
tributary of the Kuma. Total length of the depression, 330 m. 
For its significance as a former (geologic) connexion between 
the Sea of Azov and the Caspian Sea, see Caspian Sea, By 
some authorities the Manych depression is taken as part of 
the boundary between Europe and Asia. 

M'AHYEMA (Um-Ma-Nyemaf caters of flesh), a powerful 
and warlike Bantu-Negroid people in the south-east of the 
Congo basin. Physically they are of a light colour, with well 
'formed noses and not over-full lips, the women being described 
as singularly pretty and graceful. Manyemaland was for the 
greater part of the igth century an Eldorado of the Arab slave 
raiders. 

MA 1 IZANA 1 B 8 , a town of Spain, in the province of Ciudad | 
Real, on the river Axuer, a large sub-tributiny of the 2 Uincara, 
and on the railways from Madrid to Ciudad Real and Lindres. 
Pop. (tqoo), 11,229. Manzanares is one of the chief towns 
of ;La Mancha, and thus in the centre of the district described 
by Cervantes in Don Quixote. Its citadel was founded as a 
Qxristian fortress after the of the Moors at Las Navas 
de Tolosa (1212). BuM-fights me formerly held in the main 
plaxa, where galleries to accommodate spectators were built 
betw^ the buttressesof an ancient parish church. Manzasiares 
has maimfAettires of soap, bricks and pottery, and an activt 
trade in whaatv spirits, aniseed and saffron. 


MANZANILLO, a town and port on the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, in the state of Colima, 52 m. by rail W.S.W. of the city 
of that name. It is situated on a large harbour partly formed 
and sheltered by a long island extending southwards parallel 
with the coast. Southward also, and in the vicinity of the 
town, is the large stagnant, shallow lagoon of CayutlAn which 
renders the town unhealthy. Manzanillo is a commercial town 
of comparatively recent creation. Its new harbour works, the 
construction of which was begun in 1899, and its railway 
connexion with central Mexico, promise to make it one of the 
chief Pacific ports of the republic. These works include a 
breakwater 1300 ft. long, with a depth of 12 to 70 ft. and a 
maximum br^th of 320 ft. at the base and> 25 ft. on top, and 
all the necessary berthing and mechanical facilities for the 
handling of cargoes. A narrow-gauge railway was built between 
Colima and Manzanillo toward the end of the 19th century, 
but the traffic was only sufficient for a tri-weekly service up 
to 1908, when the gauge was widened and the railway became 
part of the Mexican Central branch, completed in that year from 
Irapuato through Guadalajara to Colima. The exports include 
hides and skins, palm-leaf hats. Indian com, coffee, palm oil, 
fruit, lumber and minerals. 

MANZANILLO, an important commercial city of Cuba, in 
Santiago province, on the gulf of Ouacanabo, about 17 m, S. 
of the mouth of the Rio Cauto, on the shore of Manzanillo Bay. 
Pop. (1907), 15,819. It is shut off to the east and south l>y the 
Sierra Macstra. Besides the Cauto, the rivers Yara and Buev 
are near the city. Manzanillo is the only coast town of importance 
between Trinidad and Santiago. It exports large quantities of 
sugar, hides, tobacco, and bees-wax; also some cedar and 
mahogany. The history of the settlement begins in 1784, 
but the port was already important at that time for a trade 
in woods and fmits; French and English corsairs resorted 
thither for ship-building woods. ITie settlement was sacked 
by the French in 1792, and in the following year a fort was 
built for its protection. In 1833 it received an uyuntamiento 
(council) and in 1837, for its loyalty ” in not following the 
lead of Santiago in proclaiming the Spanish (institution, 
received from the crown the title of Piel. In 1827 the port 
was opened to commerce, national and foreign. 

MANZOLLI, PIER ANGELO, Italian auriior, was bom about 
the end of the fifteenth century at La Stellata, near Ferrara. 
He wrote a poem entitled Zodiacus vitae, published at Basel 
in 1543, and dedicated to Herailes II. of Ferrara. The poem is 
full of didactic writing on the subject of human happiness in 
connexion with scientific knowledge, and combines metaphysical 
speculation with satirical attacks on ecclesiastical hypocrisy, 
and especially on the Pope and on Luther. It was translated 
into several languages, but fell under the ban of the Inquisition 
on the ground of its rationalizing tendencies. 

MANZONI, ALESSANDRO FRANCESCO TOMHASO ANTONIO 
(1785-1873), Italian poet and novelist, was bom at Milan 
on the 7th of March 1785. Don Pietro, his father, then 
about fifty, represented an old family settled near Lecco, but 
originally feudal lords of Barzio, in the Volsassina, where 
the memory of their violence is still perpetuated in a local 
proverb, comparing it to that of the mountain torrent. The 
poet’s maternal grwidfather, Cesore Beccaria, was a well-known 
author, and his mother Giulia a woman of some literary ability. 
MianzoTii’s intellect was slow in maturing, and at the various 
colleges where his school days were passed he ranked among 
the dunces. At fifteen, however, he developed a passion for 
poetry, and wrote two sonnets of considerabJe merit. On the 
death of his father hi 1805, he joined his mother at Auteuil, 
and spent two years there, mixing in the literary set of the 
so-called “ ideologues,” philosophers of the i8th-oentury school, 
among whom he made many friends, notably Claude Fauriel. 
There too he imbibed the negative creed of Voltairism, smd 
only after his knarriage, and under the influence of his wife, 
did he exchange it for 'that fervent Catholicism which coloured 
his later-life^ Jin in&o&-ar8o7, while at Auteuil, he first appeared 
before the publictusracpoet, with two pieces, one entitled Urmia, 
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in the classical style^ of which He became later the most oonspicu- 
ous adversary^ the other an elegy in blank verse^ on the deadi 
of Count Carlo Imbonati, from whom, tlirough his mother, he 
inherited considerable property, including the villa of Brusuglio, 
thenceforward his principal residence. 

Manzoni’s marriage in 1808 to Henriette Blondel, daughter of 
a Genevese banker, proved a most happy one, and he led for 
many years a retired domestic life, divided between literature 
and the picturesque husbandry of Lombardy. His intellectual 
energy at this period was devoted to the composition of the 
Inni sacri^ a series of sacred lyrics, and a treatise on Catholic 
morality, forming a task undertaken under religious guidance, 
in reparatbn for ^ early lapse from faith. In 1818 he had 
to sell his paternal inheritance, as his affairs had gone to ruin 
in the hands of a dishonest agent. His characteristic generosity 
was shown on this occasion in his dealings with his peasants, 
who were heavily indebted to him. He not only cancelled 
on the spot the record of all sums owing to him, but bade them 
keep for themselves the whole of the coming maiae harvest. 

In iSiqManzoni published his first tragedy, II Conte di Car- 
magnola, which, boldly violating all classical conventionalisms, 
excited a lively controversy. It was severely criticized in the 
Quarterly Review^ in an article to which Goethe replied in its 
defence, “ one genius,” as Count dc Gubernatis remarks, “ having 
divined the other.” The death of Napoleon in 1821 inspired 
Manzoni’s powerful stanzas 11 Cinque fnaggio, the most popular 
lyric in the Italian language. The political events of that yeai*, 
and the imprisonment of many of his friends, weighed much 
on Manzoni’s mind, and the historical studies in which he sought 
distraction during his .subsequent retirement at Brusuglio sug- 
gested his great work. Round the episode of the Jnnominato, 
historically identified with Bernardino Visconti, the novel 
1 Promessi sposi began to grow into shape, and was com- 
pleted in September 1&22. The work when published, after 
revision by friends in 1825-1827, at the rate of a volume a 
year, at once raised its author to the first rank of literary 
fame. In 1822, Manzoni pul)lished his second tragedy Addchiy 
turning on the overthrow by Charlemagne of the Lombard 
domination in Italy, and containing many veiled allusions to 
the existing Austrian rule. With these works Manzoni’s 
literary career was practically closed. But he laboriously 
revised 1 Promessi sposi in the Tuscan idiom, and in 1840 
republished it in that form, with a sort of sequel, La 
Storia deMa Colotina injame^ of very inferior interest. He also 
wrote a small treatise on the Italian language. 

The end of the poet’s long life was saddened by domestic 
sorrows. The loss of his wife in 1833 was followed by that 
of several of his children, and of his mother. In 1^837 he 
married his second wife, 'J'eresa Borri, widow of Count 
Stampa, whom he also survived, while of nine children 
bom to him in his two marriages all but two preceded him 
to the grave. The death of his eldest son, Pier Luigi, on 
the a8th of April 1873, was the final blow which hastened 
his end; he fell ill immediately, and died of cerebral meningitis, 
on the 22nd of May. His country mourned him with almost 
royal pomp, and his remains, after Jyingf in state for some days, 
were followed to the cemetery of Milan by a vast cortege, 
including the royal princes and all the great officers of state. 
But his noblest monument was Verdi’s Requiem j specially 
written to honour'his memory. 

Biographical sketches of Manzoni have been published by Cesare 
Cantu (1885), Angok) de Gubernatis (1879^ Arturo Graf (1898). 
Some of his letters have been published by Giovanni Sforza (1882). 

HAiOltl (prOnouDcod Mown ” ; a Polynesian w^d; meaning 
** native,** “ indigenous the word occurs in distinction from 
pakeka, ^"stranger,” in cktstst parts of Polynesia in the forms 
Mm and Mooli), the imfene of the race 'inhibiting New iZealand 
when ffiiBt viuted by Taisman in 1642. 

That they were not indigenous, but had displaced an earlier 
Melanesian or Papuan race, the true aborigines, is certain. The 
Maoda Ore Pokynesians, and, in common with the majority of 
their kinsfolk throughout the Pacific, they have traditions ndiich 


powt to Sawaii^ originally Savaiki, the largest island of the 
BamaOn group, as their cradle-land. They say they came to 
New Zealand from Hawaiki,” and they appear to ffisting^ish 
between a large and small, or a nearer and farther, ‘‘ Hawaiki.” 
“ The seed of our coming is from Hawaiki; the seed of our nour- 
ishing, the seed of mankind.” Their great chief, Te Kupc, first 
landed, they say, on Aoteaioa, as they called the north island, 
and, pleased with his discovery, returned to Hawaiki to tell his 
fellow-countrymen. Thereafter he returned with seven war 
canoes, each holding a hundred warriors, priests, atone idols and 
sacred weapons, as well as native plants and animalt. Hawaiki, 
the name of Te Kupe’s traditional home, is identical with several 
other Polynesian place-names, e,g. Hawaii, Apai in the Tonga 
islands, Evava in the Marquesas, all of which are held to be 
derived from Savii or Savaiki. Dr Thomson, in his Story of Now 
Zealand, quotes a Maori tradition, published by Sir George Grey, 
that certain islands, among which it names Rarotonga, Parima 
and Manono, are islands near Hawaiki. The Rarotongas call 
themselves Maori, and state that their ancestors came from 
Hawaiki, and Pirima and Manono are the native names of two 
islands in the Samoan group. The almost identical languages 
of the Rarotongas and the Maoris strengthen the theory that 
the two peoples are descended from Polynesians migrating, 
possibly at widely different dates, from Samoa. The ffistance 
from Rarotonga to New Zealand is about 2000 m., and, with the 
aid of the trade wind, large canoes could traverse the distance 
within a month. Moreover the fauna and flora of New Zealand 
in many ways resemble those of Samoa. Thus it would seem 
certain that Llie Maoris, starting from “ further Hawaiki,” or 
Samoa, first touched at Rarotonga, “nearer Hawaiki,” whence, 
after forming a settlement, they journeyed on to New Zealand. 
Maori tradition is explicit as to the cause of the exodus from 
Simioa, gives the names of the canoes in which the journey was 
made and the time of year at which the coast of New Zealand 
was sighted. On the question of the date a comparison of 
genealogies of Maori chiefs shows that, up to the beginning of 
the 20th century, about eighteen generations or pro^bly not 
much more than five centuries had passed since the first Maori 
arrivals. There is some evidence that the “ tradition of the six 
canoes ” does not represent the first contact of the Polynesian 
race with New Zealand. If earlier immigrants from Samoa or 
other eastern Pacific islands arrived they must liave become 
absorbed into the native Papuan population-tiarguing from 
the absence of any distinct tradition earlier than tliat “of the 
six canoes.” Some have sought to find in the Morioris of 
Chatham Island the remnants of this Papuan-Polynosian 
population, expelled by Te Kupe and his followers. The 
extraordinary ruined fortifications found, and the know- 
ledge of the higher art of war displayed by the Maoris, 
suggest (what is no doubt the fact) that tliere was a hard 
fight for them when they first arrived, but the greatest 
resistance must have been from the purer Papuan inhabitants, 
and not from the half-castes who were probably easily over- 
whelmed. The shell heaps found on the coasts and el^where 
dispose of the theory that New Zealand was uninhabited or 
practically so six centuries back. 

Any description of the Maoris, who in recent years have come 
more and more under the influence of white civilizatton, must 
necc.ssarily refer rather to what they have been than what they 
are. Physically the Maoris are true Polynesians, taU, well-built, 
with straight or slightly curved noses, high foreheads and oval 
faces. Tlieir colour is usually a darker brown than that of their 
kinsfolk of the eastern Pacific, but light-oomplexioned Maoris, 
almost European in features, are met with. Their hair is Uack 
and straight or wavy, scarcely ever curly. They have long.been 
celebrated for their tattooing, the designs being most , elaborate. 

Among the most industrious of Polynesian races, they have 
always bron famed for wood-carving; and in building, weaving 
and dyeing they had made great advances before the whites 
arrived. They are also good farmers and bold seamen. In the 
Maori wars they showed much strategic skill, and their know- 
ledge of fortification was very remarkable. Politically the 
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Maoris have always been democratic. No approach to a mon' 
archy ever existed. Each tribe under its chief was autonomous. 
Tribal lands were held in common and each man was entitled 
to a share in the products. They had slaves, but so few as not 
to alter the social conditions. Every Maori was a soldier, and 
war was the chief business and joy of his life. Tribal wars were 
incessant. The weapons were wooden spears, clubs and stone 
tomahawks. Cannibalism, which earned them in earlier years 
a terrible name, was generally restricted to the bloodthirsty 
banquets which always followed a victory. The Maoris ate 
their enemies’ hearts to gain their courage, but to whatever 
degree animistic beliefs may have once contributed to their 
cannibalism, it is certain that long before Captain Cook's visit 
religious sanction for the custom had long given place to mere 
gluttonous enjoyment. 

The Maoris had no regular marriage ceremony. Polygamy 
was universal, and even to-day they are not strictly monogamous. 
'I’he power of the husband over the wife was absolute, but women 
took their meals with the men, were allowed a voice in the tribe's 
affairs, and sometimes accompanied the men into battle. Some 
tril:>es were endogamic, and there matriarchy was the rule, 
de.scent being traced through the female line. Ferocious as they 
were in war, the Maoris are generally hospitable and affectionate 
in their home-life, and a pleasant characteristic, noticed by 
Captain Cook, is their respect and care of the old. The Maoris 
buried their dead, the cemeteries being ornamented with carved 
posts. I'heir religion was a nature-worship intimately con- 
nected with the veneration of ancestors. There was a belief 
in the soul, which was supposed to dwell in the left eye. They 
had iu» doubt as to a future state, but no definite idea of a 
supreme being. They had no places of worship, nor, though 
they had sacred wooden figures, is there any reason to consider 
that they were idolaters in the strict sense of the word. The 
custom of taboo was very fully developed. Nowadays they 
are all nominally Christians. While they had no written 
langu^e, a considerable oral literature of songs, legends and 
traditions existed. Their priesthood was a highly trained 
profession, and they had schools which taught a knowledge of 
the stars and constellations, for many of which they had names. 
All Maoris are natural orators and poets, and a chief was expected 
to add these accomplishments to his prowess as a warrior or 
his skill as a seaman. The Maoris of to-day arc law-abiding, 
peaceable and indolent. They have been called the Britons of 
the south, and their courage in defending their country and 
their intelligence amply justify the compliment. By the New 
Zealanders they are cordially liked. At the census of 1906 they 
numbered 47,731,05 against 45470 in 1874; and there were 
0516 half-castes. See also Polynesia and Samoa. 

Bibliography. — Sir G. Grey, Polynesian Mythology and Maori 
Legends (Wellington, 1885); A. de Quatrefages, Les Polynisiens et 
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Wallace, Australasia (Stanford's Compendium, 1894); G. W. Kusden, 
History of New Zealand (1895); Alfred Saunders, History of New 
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HIAP^or Mapes), WALTER (d. c. 1208/9), medieval ecclesi- 
astic, author and wit, to whose authority the main body of pro.se 
Arthurian literature has, at one time or another, been assigned, 
flourished in the latter part of the 12 th and early years of the 
1 3th centuries. Ccmceming the date of his birth and his parent- 
age nothing definite is known, but as he ascribes his position 
at court to the merits of his parents they were probably people 
of some importance.. He studied at Paris under Girard la 
Pucelle, who began to teach in or about 1160, but as he states 
in his book De nugis curialiuin ttaX he was at the court of 
Henry II. before 1162, his resrabnee at Paris must have be«) 
practically comprised in the decade 1150-1160. 

Map’s career was an active and varied one ; he was clerk of the 
royal hoiMehold and justice itinerant; in 1179 lie was present at 
the Literan Council at Rome, on his way thither being enter- 


tained by the count of Champagne; at this time he apparently 
held a plurality of ecclesiastical benefices, being a prebend of 
St Paul’s, canon and precentor of Lincoln and parsonof Westbury, 
Gloucestershire. There seems to be no record of his ordination, 
but as he was a candidate for the see of Hereford in 1199 it is 
most probable that he was in priest’s orders. The last reference 
to him, as living, is in 1208, when an order for payment to him 
is on record, but Giraldus Cambrensis, in the second edition of 
his Hibernicay redacted in 1210, utters a prayer for his soul, 
“ cujus animae propitietur Deus,” a proof that he was no longer 
alive. 

The special interest of Map lies in the perplexing question of 
his relation to the Arthurian legend and literature. He is in- 
variably cited as the author of the Lanedoi proper (consisting 
of two parts), the Quesie and the Mart Artus, all three of which 
are now generally found in one manuscript under the title of 
Lancelot. The Mott Artus, however, we know to be the prose 
working over of an earlier and independent poem. Sundry 
manuscripts of the yet more extensive compilation which begins 
with the Grand Saint Graal also refer to Map as having composed 
the cycle in conjunction with Robert de Borron, to whom, as a 
rule, the Grand Saint Graal and Merlin arc exclusively assigned. 
The curious Merlin text, Bibl. Nat. 337 (fonds Fran9ais), refers 
throughout to Map as authority; and the enormous Lancelot 
codex, B. N. 112, a combination of the Lancelot and the Iristan, 
also couples his name with that of Robert de Borron. In fact 
it may safely be said that, with the exception of the prose Tristan, 
always attributed either to Luces de Gast, or Helie de Borron, 
the authority of Map has been invoked for the entire vast mass 
of Arthurian prose romantic literature. Now it is practically 
impossible that one man, and that one an occupier of court and 
public offices, constantly employed in royal and public business, 
very frequently travelling abroad (<r.g. we know he was at 
Limoges in J173; at Rome in j 179; in Anjou in 1183; and 
at Angers in 1199), could have found the necessary leisure. 
On this point we have the testimony of his one undoubted 
work, De nugis curialium, which he tells us he composed “ by 
snatches” during his residence at court. De nugis is a 
comparatively small book ; if it were difficult to find leisure for 
that, much more would it have been difficult to find the time 
requisite for the composition of one only of the many long-winded 
romances which have been fathered on Map. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, with whom he was on most friendly terms, and who 
frequently refers to and quotes him, records a speech in which 
Map contrasted Giraldus’ labours with his own, apparently to the 
disadvantage of the latter, vos scripta dedistis, et nos verba 
—a phrase which has been interpreted as meaning that Map 
himself had produced no literary work. But inasmuch as the 
De nugis is undoubtedly, and certain satirical poems directed 
against the loose life of the clergy of the day most probably, his 
work, the speech must not be taken too literally. It seems 
difficult also to believe that Map’s name should be so constantly 
connected with our Arthurian tradition without any ground 
whatever; though it must be admitted that he himself never 
makes any such claim— the references in the romances are all 
couched in the third person, and bear no sign of being other than 
the record by the copyist of a traditional attribution. 

A different and very interesting piece of evidence is afforded 
by the Ipomedon of Hue de Rotelande; in relating how his hero 
appeared at a tournament three days running, in three different 
suits of armour, red, black and white, the author remarks, 

Sul ne sai pas de mentir Vart 
Walter Map reset hen sa part. 

This apparently indicated that Map, also, had made himself 
responsible for a similar story. Now this incident of the “ Three 
Days’ Tournament ” is found alike in the prose Lancelot and m 
the German Lamdet, this latter translated from a French poem 
which, in 1194, was in the possession of Hugo de Morville. The 
Ipomedon was written somewhere in the decade 1180-1190, and 
there is no evidence of the prose romance having then l^en in 
existence. We have no manuscript of any prose Arthurian 
romance earlier than the 13th century, to which period Gaston 
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Paris assigned them^ they are certainly posterior to the verse 
romances. Chr^ien de Troyes, in his Cligh (the date of which 
falls somewhere in the decade 1160-1170), knew and utilized 
the story of the “Three Days^ Tournament,** and moreover 
makes Lancelot take part in it. Map was, as we have seen, 
frequently in France; Chretien had for patroness Marie, countess 
of Champagne, step-daughter to Henry 11 ., Map's patron ; Map's 
position was distinctly superior to that of Chretien. Taking all 
the evidence into consideration it seems more probable that Map 
had, at a comparatively early date, before he became so impor- 
tant an ofEcial, composed a poem on the subject of Lancelot, 
which was the direct source of the German version, and which 
Chr6tien also knew and followed. 

The form in which certain of the references to him are couched 
favours the above view; the compiler of Guifon le Coriois says in his 
prologue that “ maistre Gautier Map qui fu clers au roi Henry — 
devisa cil Vestoire de monseigneur Lancelot du Lac, que d' autre chose 
ne par la il mie gramment en son livre and in another place he 
refers to Map, “ qui fit lou propre livre de monsoingnour Lancelot dou 
Lac.** Now only during the early part of his career could Map fairly 
be referred to as simple " clers au roi Henry,** and both extracts 
emphasize the fact that his work dealt, almost exclusively, with 
Lancelot. Neither of those passages would fit the prose romance, 
as we know it, but both might well suit the lost French source of the 
Lanzelet ; where we arc in a position to compare the German versions 
of French romances with their originals we find, as a rule, that the 
translators have followed their source faithfully. 

One of tlie references to Map's works in the Merlin manuscript 
above referred to (B.N. 337) has an interesting touch not found else- 
where. After saying how Map translated the romance from the 
Latin at the bidding of King Henry, the usual statement, the scribe 
adds " qui riche loier l*en dona.** It is of course possible that Map's 
rise at court may have been due to his liaving hit the literary tasU* 
of tlie monarch, who, we know, was interested in the Arthurian tradi- 
tion, but it must be admitted that direct evidence on the subject 
is practically nil, and that in the present condition of our knowledge 
we can only advance possible hypotheses. 

Sec art “ Map " in Diet. Nat. Biog. De nueis curialium and the 
Latin Poems attributed to Map have been edited for the Camden 
Society by T. Wright (1841). For discussion of his authorship of the 
Lancelot cf. The Three Days* Tournament, Grimm Library XV. 

(See also under Lancelot.) The passages relating to Map cited above 
have been frequently quoted by scholars, e. g. Hucher, Le Grand 
Saint Graal', Paulin Paris, Romans de la Table Ronde; Alfred Nutt, 
Studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail, (J . L. W.) 

MAP, a representation, on a plane and a reduced scale, of 
part or the whole of the earth’s surface. If specially designed 
to meet the requirements of .seamen it is called a chart, if on an 
exceptionally large scale a plan. The words map and chart are 
derived from mappa and charta, the former being the Latin for 
lapkin or cloth, the latter for papyrus or parchment. Maps 
were thus named after the material upon which they were drawn 
or painted, and it should be noted that even at present maps 
intended for use in the open air, by cyclists, military mp and 
others, are frequently printed on cloth. In Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese the word mappa has retained its place, by the side 
of catia, for marine charts, but in other languages both kinds 
of maps ^ are generally known by a word derived from the Latin 
charta, as carte in French, Karte in German, Kaart in Dutch. 

A chart, in French, is called carte hydrographiqucy marine or des 
cotes; in Spanish or Portuguese carta de marear, in Italian carta 
da navigare, in OmnonSeekarte (to distinguish it homLandkarte), 
in Dutch Zeekaart or Paskaart. A chart on Mercator’s projec- 
tion is called Wassende graadkaart in Dutch, carte reduiU in 
French. Lastly, a collection of maps is called an atlas, after 
the figure of Atlas, the Titan, supporting the heavens, which 
ornamented the title of Lafreri's and Mercator’s atlases in the 
i6th century. 

Classification of Maps.-r-Uwps differ greatly, not only as to 
the scale on which they are drawn, but also with respect to the 
fullness or the character of the information which they convey. 
Broadly speaking, they may be divided into two dasses^ of 
which thefirst indudes tppographical, ^orographical and general 
maps, the second the great variety designed for spedal purposes. 

^ 'The ancient Greeks called a map Pinax, the Romans Tabula 
geogrophica* Mappa mundi was the medieval Latin for a map of 
the world which me ancients called Tabula toHus orbis descriptionem 
continens. 
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Topographical maps and plans are drawn on a scale suffidently 
large to enable the draughtsman to show most objects on a scale 
true to nature.^ Its information should not only be accurate, 
but also conveyed intelligibly and with taste. Exaggeration, 
however, is not always to be avoided, for even on the British 
I in. ordnance map the roads appear as if they were 130 ft. 
in width. 

Chorographical (Gr. country or region) and general 
maps are either reduced from topographical maps or compiled 
from such miscellaneous sources as are available. In the former 
case the cartographer is merely called upon to reduce and general- 
ize the information given by his originals, to make a judicious 
selection of place names, and to take care that the m^ is not 
overcrowded with names and details. Far more difficult is 
his task where no surveys are available, and the map has to 
be compiled from a variety of sources. These materials 
generally include reconnaissance survey of smdl districts, route 
surveys and astronomical obser\’;itions supplied by travellers, 
and information obtained from r.Lilive sources. The compiler, 
in combining these materials, is called upon to examine the 
various sources of information, and to form an estimate of their 
value, which he can only do if he have himself some knowledge 
of surveying and of the methods of determining positions by 
astronomical observation. A knowledge of the languages in 
which the accounts of travellers are written, and even of native 
languages, is almost indispensable. He ought not to be satisfied 
with compiling his map from existing maps, but should subject 
each explorer’s account to an independent examination, when he 
will frequently find that either the explorer himself, or the 
draughtsman employed by him, has failed to introduce into 
his map the whole of the information available. Latitudes from 
the observations of travellers may generally be trusted, but 
longitudes should be accepted with caution; for so competent 
an observer as Captain Speke placed the capital of Uganda in 
longitude 32® 44' E., when its true longitude as determined by 
more trustworthy observations is 32° 26' E., an error of 18'. 
Again, on the map illustrating Livingstone's “ Last Journals " 
the Luapula is shown as issuing from the Bangweulu in the 
north-west, when an examination of the account of the natives 
who carried the great explorer’s remains to the coast would 
have shown that it leaves that lake on the south. 

The second group includes all maps compiled for special 
purposes. Their variety is considerable, for they are designed 
I to illustrate physical and political geography^ travel and naviga- 
I tion, trade and commerce, and, in fact, every subject connected 
with geographical distribution and capable of being illustrated 
' by means of a map. We thus have (i) physical maps in great 
variety, including geological, orographical and hydrographical 
maps," maps illustrative of the geographical distribution of 
meteorological phenomena, of plants and animals, such as are 
to be found in Berghaus’s “ Physical Atlas," of which an enlarged 
English edition is published by J. G. Bartholomew of Edinburgh ; 
(2) political maps, showing political boundaries; (3) ethnological 
maps, illustrating the distribution of the varieties of man, the 
density of population, &c.; (4) travel maps, showing roads or 
railways and ocean-routes (as is done by Philips' “Marine 
Atlas "), or designed for the special use of cyclists or aviators; 
(5) statistical maps, illustrating commerce and industries; (6) 
historical maps; (7) maps specially designed for educational 
purposes. 

Scale of Formerly map-makers contented themselves 

with placing upon their maps a linear scale of miles, deduced 
from the central meridian or the equator. They now add the 
proportion which these units of len^h have to nature, or state 
how many of these units are contained within some local measure 
of length. The former method, usually called the “ natural 
scale," may be described as “international," foi* it is quite 
independent of local measures of length, and depends exclu- 
sively upon the size and figure of the earth. Thus a scale of 
1 : 1,000,000 signifies that each unit of length on the map 

'** Close, “The Ideal , Topographical Map," Geog. Journal /1905), 

voL XXV. 
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repi?esent3 one million of such units in nature. The second 
method is still employed in many cases, and we find thus : — 


1 iav n I statutw mile (of 03,306 iu.) corresponds to 1 : 63,3b( 


bin. 1 „ „ 

I in. — 5 chains (of 858 in.) 

I in. — I nautical mile (of 73,037 in.) 

1 in. — I verst (of 42,000 in.) 

2 Vienna in. = i Austrian mile (of 

288,000 iil) .... 

I cm. ^ 500 metres (of ion cm.) . 


1 ; 10,560 
I : 4,096 

I • 7.^, 637 
I : 42,000 

1 ; 144,000 
I ; 50,000 


In cases where the draughtsman has omitted to indicate the 
scale we can ascertain it by dividing the actual lengtli of a meri- 
dian degree by the length of a degree measure upon the map. 
Thus a degree between 50'’ and 51° measures 111,226,000 mm.; 
on the map it is represented by jii mm. Hence tlic scale is 
i : 1,000,000 approximately. 

The lineiu: scale of maps can obviously be used only in the 
case of maps covering a small area, for in the case of maps of 
greater extension measurements would be vitiated owing to 
the distortion or exaggeration inherent in all projections, not 
to mention the expansion or shrinking of the paper in the process 
of printing. As an extreme instance of the misleading character 
of the scale given on maps embracing a wide area we may refer 
to a map of a hemisphere. The scale of that map, as determined 
by the equator or centre meridian, we will suppose to be 
1 : 125,000,000, wJiile the encircling meridian indicates a scale 
of 1 : 80,000,000; and a “ mean ” scale, equal to the square root 
of the proportion which the area of the map bears to the actual 
area of a hemisphere, is 1 : 112,000,000. In adopting a scale 
for their maps, cartographers will do well to choose a multiple 
of 1000 if possible, for such a scale can claim to be 
international, while in planning an atlas they ought to avoid 
a needless multiplicity of scales. 

Map Projections^ are dealt with separately below. It will 
suffice therefore to point out that the ordinary needs of the 
cartographer can be met by conical projections, and, in the case 
of maps covering a wide urea, by Lambert’s equal area projection. 
The indiscriminate use of Mercator’s projection, for maps of the 
world, is to be deprecated owing to the inordinate exaggeration 
of areas in high latitudes. In the case of topographical maps 
.sheets boupded by meridians and parallels are to be commended. 

The meridian of Greenwich has been universally accepted as 
the initial meridian, but in the case of most topographical 
maps of foreign countries local mcridian.s are still adhered to — 
the more important among which are : — 

Pan.s (Oba. aationalo) . . 2" 20' 14" E. of Greenwich. 

Pulkova (St Pelersburg) . 30'' iq' 39'’ E. ,, 

Stockholm 18® . 3 ' .'16'' E. 

Rome (Collepio Romano) . 12® 28' 40" E. „ 

BrusaeU (Old town) . . 4° 22' ii" E. ,, 

Madrid 3 Ni^iO^W. 

Ferro (assumed) . . . 20° o' o'' W, of Paris. 

The outline includes coast-line, rivers, roads, towns, and in 
fact all objects capable of being shown on a map, with the 
exception of the hills and of woods, swamps, deserts and the 
like, which the draughtsman general^ describes as “ oraament.^^ 
Conventional signs and symbols universally used in depicting 
these objects. 

. Delineation of the Ground, — The mole-hills and serrated ridges 
of medieval maps were still in almost general use at the close of 
the i8th century, and are occasionally met with at the present 
day, being cheaply produced, readily understood by five 
learned, and in reality preferable to the uncouth and misleading 
hiatchings still to be seen on many maps. Far superior are 
those scenographic representations which enable a person con- 
sulting the map to identify prominent landmarks, such as the 
Pic du Midi, which rises like a pillar to the south of Pau, but is 
not readily discovered upon an ordinary map. This advantage 
IS still fully recognized, for such views of distant hills are still 
commonly given on the margm of Ihanne charts for the assistance 
of navigators; military surveyors arc encouraged to introduce 
sketches of prominent landmarks upon their recoi^ssance 
plans, and the general public is enabled to consult “ Picturesque 
Relief Maps*' — such as F. W. Delkeskamp’s Switzerland (1830) 



or his Panorama of the Rhine* Delineatioins such as these do not, 
however, satisfy scientific requkements. All objects on a map 
arc required to be shown as projected horizontally upon a plane. 
This principle must naturally be adhered to when delineating 
the features of the ground. This was recognized by J. Picard 
and other members of the Academy of Science whom Colbert, in 
r668, directed to prepare a new mop of France, for on David 
Vivier’s map of the environs of Paris (1674^ scale 1 : 86,400) 
very crude hachures bounding the rivers hove been substituted 

for the scenographic hills 

of older maps. Little pro- 
gress in the delineation of 
the ground, however, was 
made until towards the 
dose of the i8th century, 
when horizontal contours 
and hachures regulated 
according to the angle of 
inclination of all slopes, 
were adopted. These 
contours intersect the 
ground at a given dis- 
tance above or below the 
level of the sea, and thus 
bound a series of hori- 
zontal planes (sec fig. 1). 

Contours of this kind 
were first utilized by 
M. S. Cruquius in his 
chart of the Merwede 
(1728); Philip Buache 
(1737) introduced such 
contours or isobaths (Gr. 

Tcro9, equal; j 8 a( 9 i’s, deep) 
upon his (hart of the 
Channel, and Intended to introduce similar contours or isohypses 
(v^o^y height) for a rq}resentation of the land. Dupain- 
Triel, acting upon a suggestion of his friend M. Ducarla, 
published his La France consider^ dans les diffSrenles hauteurs 
de ses plaincs (1791), upon which equidistant contours at 
intervals of i6 toises found a place. The scientific value of 
these contoured maps is fully recognized. They not only 
indicate the height of the land, but also enable us to compute 
the declivity of the mountain slopes ; and if minor features of 
ground lying between two contours — such as ravines, as also 
rocky precipices and glaciers— are indicated, as is done on the 
Siegfried atlas of Switzerland, they fully meet the requirements 
of the scientific man, the engineer and the mountain-climber. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that these maps, unles.'. the 
contours are inserted at short inter\'als, lack graphic expression. 
Two methods are employed to attain this : the first distinguishes 
the strata or layers by colours; the second indicates the varying 
slopes by shades or hachures. The first of these methods yields 
a hypsographical, or — if the sea-bottom be included, in which 
case all contours are referred to a common datum line— -a batby- 
hypsographical map. Carl Ritter, in 1806, empteyed graduated 
tints, intTcasing in lightness on proceeding from the lowlands 
to the highlands; while General F. von Hauslab, director of the 
Austrian Surveys, in 1842, advised that the darkest tints should 
be allotted to the highlands, so that they mi^t not obscure 
details in the densely peopled plains. The desired effect may 
be produced by a graduation of the same colour, or by a poly- 
chromatic scale — such as white, pale red, pale brown, various 
shades of green, violet and purple, in ascending order. C. von 
Sonklar, in his map of the Hohe Tatiem (1 : 144, <>00; 1864) 
coloured plains and valleys grew; mountain slopes in five shades 
of brown; glaciers blue or white. E. G. Ravensteiri’s map of 
Ben Nevis (1887) first employed the colours of the spectrum, 
viz. green to brown, in ascending order for the land ; blue, inffigo 
and violet for the sea, incrensmg in intensity with the height 
or the depth. At first cartographers chose their colours rather 
arbitrarily. Thus Horsell, who was the first to introduce tints 
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on his map of Sweden and Norway (i : 600^000; 1835), coioured 
the lowlands up to 300 ft. in green, succeeded by red, vellow and 
white for the higher ground; while A, Papen, on his hypso- 
graphical map of Central Europe (1857) introduced a perplexing 
range of colours. At the present time compilers of strata zxiaps 
generally limit themselves to two or three colours, in various 
shades, with green for the lowlands, brown for the hills and blue 
for the sea. On the international map of the world, planned by 
Professor A. Penck on a scale of i : 1,000,000, which has been 
undertaken by tlic leading governments of the world, the ground 
is shown by contours at intervals of 100 metres (to be increased 
to 200 and 500 metres in mountainous districts); the strata 
are in graded tints, viz. blue for the sea, green for lowlands up 
to 300 metres, yellow between 300 and 500 metres, brown up to 
2000 metres, and reddish tints beyond that height. 

The declivities of the ground are still indicated in most 
topographical maps by a system of strokes or hachures, first 
devised by L. Chr. Miiller {Plan und Karienzeichten, 1788) and 
J. G. Lehmann, who directed a survey of Saxony, 1780-1806, 
and published his Theme der Bergzeichnung in 1799. By this 
method the slopes are indicated by strokes or hachures crossing 
the contour lines at right angles, in the direction of flowing water, 
and varying in thickness according to the degree of declivity 
they represent (cf. for example, the map of Switzerland in 
this work). The light is supposed to descend vertically upon 
the country represented, and in a true scale of shade the intensity 
increases with the inclination from 0° to 90°; but as such a scale 
does not sufliciently differentiate the lesser inclinations which 
are the most important, the author adopted a conventional 
scale, representing a slope of 45® or more, supposed to be inacces- 
sible, as absolutely black, the level surfaces, which reflect all the 
light which falls upon them, as perfectly white, and the inter- 
vening slopes by a proportion between black and white, ^ in 
fig. 2. The main principles of this system have been maintained, 
Slone 
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but its details have been modified frequently to suit special 
cases. Thus the French survey commission of 1828 fixed the 
proportion of black to white at one and a half times the angle of 
slope; while in Austria, where steep mountains constitute an 
important featurfe, solid black has been reserved for a slope of 
80 , the proportion of black to white varying from 80 :o (for 
50°) to 8 ; 72 (for 5®). On the map of Germany (i : 100,000) 
a slope of 50° is shown in solid black while stippled hachures are 
used for gentle slopes up to 10®. Instead of shading lines 
following the greatest slopes, lines following the contours ^d 
varying in their thickness and in their intervals apart, according 
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to the slope of the ground to be rqresented, may be employ^. 
This ittethod affords a ready and jexpeditinus meansiof sketching 
the ground^ if the drau^tsman limits himself to charactcir- 
istioally indicating its features by what have been called “ farm? 
lines.*' This method can be recommended in the case of plottiBg 
the results of an expiorer’s route, or in the cast of coontises 
of which we have no regular survey (cf. the map of Atchamistan 
in this work). 

Instead of supposing the light to fall vertically upon the 
surface it is often supposed to fall obliquely, generally at an 
angle of 45® from the upper left-hand corner. It is claimed for 
this method that it affords a means of giving a graphic repre- 
sentation of Alpine districts where other methods of shading 
fail. The Dufour map of Switzerland (i : looyooo) is one of the 
finest examples of this style of hiU-shading. For.use in the field, 
however, and for scientific work, a contoured map like Siegfried's 
atlas of Switzerland, or, in the case of hilly covmtry, a map 
shaded on the assumption of a vertical light, will prove more 
useful than one of these, notwithstanding that truth to nature 
and artistic beauty are claimed on their behalf. 

Instead of shading by lines, a like effect may be produced by 
mezzotint shading (cf. the map of Italy, or other maps, in this 
work, on a similar method), and if this be combined with contour 
lines very satisfactory results can be achieved. If this tint be 
printed in grey or brown, isohypses, in black or red, show 
distinctly above it. The same combination is possible if hills 
engraved in the ordinary manner are printed in colours, as is 
done in an edition of the i-in. ordnance map, with contours 
in red and hills hachured in brown. 

Efforts have been made of late years to improve the available 
methods of representing ground, especially in Switzerland, but 
the so-called stereoscopic or relief maps produced by F. Becker, 
X. Imfeld, Kiimmerly, F. Leuzinger and other able cartographers, 
however admirable as works of art, do not, from the point of 
utility, supersede the combination of horizontal contours with 
shaded slopes, such as have been long in use. There seems to be 
even less chance for the combination of coloured strato and 
hachures proposed by K. Peucker, whose theoretical disquisitions 
on aerial perspective are of interest, but have not hitherto led to 
satisfactory practical results.^ • 

The above remarks apply more particularly to topographic 
maps. In the case of general maps on a smaller scale, the 
orographic features must be generalized by a skilful draughteman 
and artist. One of the best modern cxamj)les of this kind is 
Vogel’s map of Germany, on a scale of i : 500,000. 

Selection of Names and Orthography —The nomenclature 01 
“ lettering ” of maps is a subject deserving special attention. 
Not only should the names be carefully selected with special 
reference to the objects which the map is intended to serve, and 
to prevent overcrowding by the introduction of names which 
can serve no useful object, but they should also be arranged in 
such a manner as to be read easily by a person consulting the 
map. It is an accepted rule now that the spelling of names in 
countries using the Roman alphabet should be retained, with 
such exceptions os have been famili^ed by long usage. In 
such cases, however, the correct native form should be added 
within brackets, as Florence (Firenze), Leghorn (Livomo), 
Cologne (Coin) and so on. At the same time these corrupted 
forms should be eliminated as far as possible. Names in 
languages not using the Roman alphabet, or having no written 
alphabet should be spelt phonetically, as pronounced on the ^t. 
An elaborate universal alphabet, abounding in diacritical l^am, 
has been devised for the purpose by Profewor Lepsius>aiiid<vaaious 
other systems have been adopted for Oriental languages, and by 
certain missionary societies, adapted to the languaws in lirhich 
they teach, The following simple rules, laid down by a 
Committee of the Royal (^ographical Soaety, will be found 
sufficient as a rule; according to this system tiie vowels are to be 
sounded as in Italian, the consonants as in E^lish, and no 
redundant letters are to be introduced. The di^thong of is 

' K. Peucker, Schattenplastik und FarbSnptdstifiliyieanaf 1898); 
Geograph, Zeitschrift (1902 and 1908). 
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to be pronounced as in aisle \am&ow in km ; 010 as in law, Ch 
is always to be sounded as in churchy g is always hard ; y always 
represents a consonant; whilst kh and gh stand for gutturals. 
One accent only is to be used, the acute, to denote the syllable 
on which stress is laid. This system has in great measure been 
followed throughout the present work, but it is obvious that in 
numerous instances these rules must prove inadequate. The 
introduction of additional diacritical marks, such as ‘ and“, 
used to express quantity, and the diaeresis, as in at, to express 
consecutive vowels, which are to be pronounced separately, 
may prove of service, as also such letters as a, 0 and w, to be 
pronounced as in German, and in lieu of the French ai, eu or u. 

The United States Geographic Board acts upon rules practi- 
cally identical with thosti indicated, and compiles official lists 
of place-names, the use of which is binding upon government 
departments, but which it would hardly be wise to follow 
universally in the case of names of places outside America. 

Measurement on Maps 

Measurement of Distance. — The shortest distance between two 
places on the surface of a globe is represented by the arc of a great 
circle. If the two places arc upon the same meridian or upon the 
equator the exact distance separating them is to be found by 
reference to a table giving the lengths of arcs of a meridian and 
of the equator. In all other cases recourse must be had to a map, 
a globe or mathematical formula. Measurements made on a 
topographical map yield the most satisfactor>* results. Even a 
general map may be trusted, as long as we keep within ten 
degrees of its centre. In the case of more considerable distances, 
however, a globe of suitable size should be consulted, or — and this 
seems preferable — they should be calculated by the rules of 
spherical trigonometry. The problem then resolves itself in the 
solution of a spherical triangle. 

In the formulae which follow wc suppose / and /' to represent the 
latitudes, a and h the co- latitudes (90®—/ or 90*^—/'). ^^-nd / the 
difference in longitude between them or the meridian distance, 
whilst D is the distance required. 

If both places have the same latitude we have to deal with an 
isosceles triangle, of which two sides and the included angle arc 
given. This triangle, for the convenience of calculation, we divide 
into two right-angled tnangles. Then we have sin i 1^ — wn a sin If, 
and since sin a =:- sin (90® — /) cos /, it follows that 
sin HD =e: cos I sin 

If the latitudes differ, we have to solve an oblique-angled spherical 
triangle, of which two sides and the included angle arc given Thus, 

cos I) — cos a CCS h 
cos f — sTn a sm /> 
cos D — cos a cos 6 + sin n sin b cos / 

— sin / sin V -f- cos / cos /' cos t. 

In order to adapt this formula to logarithms, w'c introduce a 
Miksidiary angle /), such tliat cot p -- col I cos /; we then have 

coi- D - sin / cos(/' — p) / sin p, 

> In the above formulae our earth is assumed to be a sphere, but 
when calculating and reducing to the sea-level, a base-line, or the 
side of a primary triangnlation, account must be taken of the 
spheroidal shape of the earth and of the elevation above the sea- 
level. The error due to the neglect of the former would at most 

amouitt to 1 %, while a reduction to the mean level of the sea 

neces^ifitates but a trifling reduction, amounting, in the case of a 
base-line 100,000 metres in length, measured on a plateau of 3700 
lYictres (12,000 ft.) in height, to 57 metres only. 

These orthodromic distances are of course shorter than those 
measured along a loxodromic line, which intersects all parallels 
at the same angle- Thus the distance betw'ccn New York and 
Oporto, following the former (great circle sailing), amounts to 
^000 m., while following the rluimb, as in Mercator sailing, it 
would amount to 3120 m. 

These direct dutanoes may of course differ widely with the 
distance wliich it is necessary to travel between two places along 
a road, down a winding river or a sinuous coast-line. Thus, the 
direct distance, as the crow flies, between Brig and the hospice 
of the Simplon amounts to 4*^ m. (slope nearly g**)* 

while the distance by road ittea<Hirdl't3*85 geogr. m. (slope nearlys^). 
Distances such as tliese can be measured ouly on a topo- 
graphical map of a fairly large scale, for on general maps many of 
the details needed for that purpose can no longer be represented. 
Space runners for facilitating these measurements, variously known 
'LS chartometers, curvimeters, opisomoters, &c., have been devised 


in great variety. Nearly all these instruments rejgistcr the revolution 
of a small wheel of known circumference, which is run along the 
line to be measured. 

The Measurement of Areas is easily effected if the map at our 
dh^sal is drawn on an equal area projection. In that case we 
need simply cover the map with a network of squares — the area of 
each of which has been determined with reference to the scale of 
the map— count the squares, and estimate the contents of those 
only partially enclosed within the boundary, and the result will 
give the area desired. Instead of drawing these squares upon the 
map itself, they may be engraved or etched upon glass, or drawn 
upon transparent celluloid or tracing-paper. Still more expeditions 
is the use of a planimeter. such as Captain Prytz’s "^Hatchet 
Planimeter," which yields fairly accurate results, or G. Coradi's 
“ Polar Planimeter,” one of the most trustworthy instruments of 
the kind.* 

When dealing with maps not drawn on an equal area projection 
we substitute quadrilaterals bounded by mendians and parallels, 
the areas for which arc given in the ” Smithsonian Geograpliical 
Tables ” (1894), in Professor H. Wagner's tables in the geographical 
Jahrbuch, or similar works. 

It IS obvious that the area of a group of mountains projected on 
a horizontal plane, such as is presented by a map, must differ wiclel)' 
from the area of the superticics or physical surface of those mountains 
exposed to the air. Thus, a slope of 45® having a surface of 100 sq.m, 
projected upon a horizontal plane only measures 59 sq. m., whilst 
100 sq. m. of the snowclad Sentis in Appenzell are reducca to 10 sip m. 
A hypsographical map affords the readiest solution of this question. 
Given the area A of tne plane between the two horizontal contours, 
the heit^ht h of the upper above the lower contour, the of 

the upper contour /. and the area of the face presented by the 
tnlge of the upper stratum l.h -s A^. the slope a is found to be 
tan a — kJ / (A — A,) ; hence its superficies A = A, see a. The 
result is an approximat ion, for inequalities of the ground bounded 
by the two contours have not been considered. 

The hypsographical map facilitates likewise the determination 
of the mean height of a country, and this height, combinwl with the 
area, the determination of volume, or cubic contents, is a simple 
matter.*-* 

I Relief Maps are intended to present a representation of the 
ground which shall be absolutely true to nature. 'Ihe objci t, 
however, can be fully attained only if the scale of the map is 
sufficiently large, if the horizontal and vertical scales are identical, 
so that there shall be no exaggeration of the heights, and if 
regard is had, eventually, to the curvature of the earth’s surfac-e. 
Relief maps on a small scale necessitate a generalization of the 
features of the ground, as in the case of ordinary maps, as like- 
wi.se an exaggeration of the heights. Thus on a relief on a scale 
of I : i,ooo,o<x>‘a mountain like Ben Nevis would only rise to a 
height of 1*3 mm. 

The methods of producing reliefs vary according to the sc ale 
and the materials available. A simple plan is as follows — draw 
an outline of the country of which a map is to be produced upon 
a board; mark all points the altitude of which is known or can 
be estimated by pins or wires clipped off so as to denote the 
heights; mark river-courses and suitable profiles by strips of 
vellum and finally finish your model with the aid of a good map, 
in clay or wax. If contoured maps are available it is easy to 
build up a strata-relief, which facilitates the completion of the 
relief so that it shall be a fair representation of nature, \vhich the 
strata-relief cannot claim to be. A pantograph armed with 
cutting-files ^ which carve the relief out of a block of gypsum, was 
employed in 1893-1900 by C. Perron of Geneva, in producing hi: 
relief map of Switzerland on a scale of 1 : 100,000. After copies 
of such reliefs have been taken in gypsum, cement, statuar} , 
pasteboard, fossil dust mixed with vegetable oil, or some other 
suitable material, they are painted. If a number of copies is 
required it may be advisable to print a map of the countr>* 
represented in colours, and either to emboss this map, backed 
with papier m&ch^, or paste it upon a cqpy of the relirf— a task 
of some difficulty. Relief maps are frequently objected to on 

* X»rofossor Hcnrici, Report on Planimeters (64th meeting of Ihn 
British Association, Oxford, 1894); J* Tennant, ^‘Tho Planimeter ” 
(Engineering, xlv. 1903), 

= H. Wagner's Lehrbuch (Hanover, 1908, pp. 241-252) refers to 
numerous authorities who deal fully with the whole question of 
measurement. 

• Kicnzl of Leoben in 1891 had invented a similar apparatus 
which he called a Relief Pantograph (Zeitseprifiy Vienna Geog. 
Soc. i8gi). 
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accoimt of their cost, bulk and weight, but their great use in 
teaching geography is undeniable. 

Globes } — ^It is impossible to represent on a plane the whole of 
the earth’s surface, or even a large extent of it, without a consider- 
able amount of distortion. On the other hand a map drawn 
on the surface of a sphere representing a terrestrial globe will 
prove true to nature, for it possesses, in combination, the 
qualities which the ingenuity of no mathematician has hitherto 
succeeded in imparting to a projection intended for a map of 
some extent, namely, equivalence of areas of distances and angles. 
Nevertheless it should be observed that our globes take no 
account of the oblateness of our sphere; but as the difference in 
length between the circumference of the equator and the 
perimeter of a meridian ellipse only amounts to o‘i6 %, it could 
be shown only on a globe of unusual size. 

The method of manufacturing a globe is much the same as it 
was at the beginning of the i6th century. A matrix of wood or 
iron is covered with successive layers of paper, pasted together 
so as to form pasteboard. The shell thus formed is then cut along 
Uie line of the intended equator into two hemispheres, they are 
then again glued together and made to revolve round an axis the 
ends of which passed through the poles and entered a metal 
meridian circle. I'hc sphere is then coated with plaster or 
whiting, and when it h£^ been smoothed on a lathe and dried, the 
lines representing meridians and parallels are drawn upon it. 
Finally the globe is covered with the paper gores upon which the 
map is drawn. The adaption of these gores to the curvature 
of the sphere calls for great care. Generally from 12 to 24 gores 
and two small segments for the polar regions printed on vellum 
paper are used for each globe. The method of preparing these 
gores was originally found empirically, but since the days of 
Albert Durer it has also engaged the minds of many mathe- 
maticians, foremost among whom was Professor A. G, Kastner of 
Gottingen. One of the best instructions for the manufacture of 
globes we owe to Altmiitter of Vienna.- 

Larger globes are usually on a stand the top of which supports 
an artificial horizon. The globe itself rotates within a metallic 
meridian to which its axis is attached. Other accessories ore an 
hour-circle, around the north pole, a compass placed beneath 
the globe, and a flexible quadrant used for finding the distances 
between places. The.se accessories are indispensable if it be 
proposed to solve the problems usually propounded in books on 
the use of the globes,” but can be dispensed with if the globe 
is to serve only as a map of the world. The size of a globe is 
usually given in terms of its diameter. To find its scale divide 
the mean diameter of the earth (1,273,500 m.) by the diameter 
of the globe; to find its circumference multiply the diameter 
by w (3-1416). 

Map Printing . — ^Maps were first printed in the second half of the 
15th centuty. Those in the Rudimentum noniiarum published 
at Liibeck in 1475 woodcuts, while the maps in the first 

two editions of Ptolemy published in Italy in 1472 are from 
copper plates. Wood engraving kept its ground for a consider- 
able period, especially in Germany, but copper in the end sup- 
planted it, and owing to the beauty and clearness of the maps 
produced by a combination of engraving and etching it still 
maintains its ground. The objection that a copper plate shows 
signs of wear after a thousand impressions have been taken has 
b^n removed, since duplicate plates are readily produced by 
electrotyping, while transfers of copper engravings, on stone, 
zinc or aluminium, make it possible to turn out large editions in 
a printing-machine, which thus supersedes the slow-working 
hand-press.® These impressions from transfers, however, are 
liable to be inferior to impressions taken from an original plate 
or an electrotype. The art of lithography greatly affected the 
production of maps. The work is either engraved upon the 
stone (which yields the most satisfactory result at half the cost 
of oopper^ngravii^), or it is drawn upon the stone by pen, brush 

1 M. Fiorini, and HimmeUgMten, fvei bearbeitet von S. 
OUnther (Leipria, 1895). 

* Jahrb. dss polytechn^ JnsUitUs in IVien, vol. xv. 

® Compare the maps of Europe, Asia, &c., in this work. 


or chalk (after the stone has been ** grained ”), or it is transferred 
from a drawing upon transfer paper in li^ographic ink. In 
chromolithography a stone is required for each colour. Owing 
to the great weight of stones, their cost and their liability of 
being fractured in the press, zinc plates, and more recently 
aluminium plates, have largely taken the place of stone. The 
processes of zincography and of algraphy (aluminium printing) 
are essentially the same as lithography. Zincographs are 
generally u^d for producing surface blocks or plates which may 
be printed in the same way as a wood-cut. Another process of 
producing such blocks is known as cerography (Gr. lo^), wax. 
A copper plate having been coated with wax, outline and orna- 
ment are cut into the wax, the lettering is impressed with type, 
and the intaglio thus produced is electrotyped.^ Movable type.s 
are utilized in several other ways in the production of maps. 
Thus the lettering of the map, having been set up in type, is 
inked in and transferred to a stone or a zinc-plate, or it is 
impressed upon transfer-paper and transferred to the stone. 
Photographic processes have been utilized not only in reducing 
maps to a smaller scale, but also for producing stones and plates 
from which they may be printed. The manuscript maps intended 
to be produced by photographic processes upon stone, zinc or alu- 
minium, are drawn on a scale somewhat larger than the scale on 
which they are to be printed, thus eliminating all those imper- 
fections which are inherent in a pen-drawing. The saving in 
time and cost by adopting this process is considerable, for a plan, 
the engraving of which takes two years, can now be produced in 
two days. Another process, photo- or heliogravure, for obtain- 
ing an engraved ima^ on a copper plate, was for the first time 
employed on a large scale for producing a new topographical 
map of the Austrian Empire in 718 sheets, on a scale of i : 75,000, 
which was completed in seventeen years (1873-1890). The 
original drawings for this map had to be done with exceptional 
neatness, the draughtsman spending twelve months on that 
which he would have completed in four months had it b^n 
intended to engrave the map on copper; yet an average chart, 
measuring 530 by 630 mm., which would have taken two years 
and nine months for drawing and engraving, was completed in 
less than fifteen months — ^fifty days of which were spent in 

retouching ” the copper plate. It only cost £169 a^ compared 
with £360 had the old method been pursued. 

For details of the various methods of reproduction see Litbo- 
graphy; Process, &c. 

History of Cartography 

A capacity to understand the nature of maps is possessed even 
by peoples whom we are in the habit of describing as “ savages.” 
Wandering tribes naturally enjoy a great advantage in this 
respect over sedentary ones. Our arctic voyagers — ^Sir E. W. 
Parry, Sir J. Ross, Sir F. L. MacClintock and other.s— have 
profited fiom rough maps drawn for them by Eskimos. Speci- 
mens of such maps are given in C. F. Hall’s Life with the Esqui- 
maux (London, 1864). Henry Youle Hind, in his work on the 
Labrador Penin.sula (I.x)ndon, 1863) praises the map which the 
Montagnais and Nasquapee Indians drew upon bark. Similar 
essays at map-making are reported in connexion with Australians, 
Maoris and Polynesians. Tupaya, a Tahitian, who accompanied 
Captain Cook in the “ Endeavour ” to Europe, supplied his patron 
with maps; Raraka drew a map in chalk of the Paumotu archi- 
pelago on the deck of Captain Wilkes’s vessel; the Marshall 
islanders, according to Captain Winkler {Marine Rundschau, Oct. 
1893) possess maps upon which the bearings of the islands are 
indicated by small strokes. Far superior were the maps 
found among the .semi-civilized Mexicans when the Spaniards 
first discovered and invaded their country. Among them were 
cadastral plans of villages, maps of the provinces of the empire of 
the Aztecs, of towns and of the coast. Montezuma presented 
Cortes with a map, painted on Nequen cloth, of the Gulf coast. 
Another map did the Conquistador good service on his campaign 
against Honduras (Lorenzana, Historia de nueva Espaha, Mexico, 
1770; W. H. Prescott, History of the Conquest of Afft«Vo, .New 

« The great majority of the maps in this work are made by this 
process. 
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York, *843). Peru, the empire of the Incas, had not only 
ordinary maps, but also maps in relief, for Pedro Sarmiento da 
Gaihboa {History of the Incas, translated by A. R. Markham, 
190^) tells us that the 9th Inca (who died in 1191) ordered such 
r^efs to be produced of certain localities in a district which he 
had recently conquered and intended to colonize. These were 
the first relief maps on record. It is possible that these primitive 
efforts of American Indians might have been further developed, 
but the Spanish conquest put a stop to all progress, and for a 
consecutive history of the and map-making we must turn to 
the Old World, and trace this history from Egypt and Babylon, 
through Greece, to our own age. 

The ancient Egyptians were famed as geometers,** and as 
early as the days of Rame»s II. (Sesostris of the Greeks, 1333- 
rjoo B.c.) there had beeii made a cadastral survey of the countrj’ 
showing the rows of pillars which separated the nomens as well as 
the boundaries of landed estates. It was upon a map based upon 
such a source that Eratosthenes (276^196 b.c.) measured the 
distance between Syene and Alexandria which he required for 
his determination of the length of a degree. Ptolemy, who had 
access to the treasures of the famous library of Alexandria, was 
able, no doubt, to utilize these cadastral plans when compiling 
his geography. It should be noted that he places Syene only two 
degrees to the east of Alexandria instead of three degrees, the 
actual meridian distance between the two places; a difference 
which would result from an error of only 7° is the orientation of 
the map used by Ptolemy. Scarcely any specimens of ancient 
Egyptian cartography have survived. In the Turin Museum are 

t ireserved two papyri with rough drawings of gold mines estab- 
ished by Sesostris in the Nubian Desert.^ These drawings have 
been commented upon by S. Birch, F. Chabas, R. J. Lauth and 
other Egyptologists, and have been referred to as the two most 
ancient maps in existence. They can, however, hardly be 
desbribed as maps, while in age they are surpassed by several 
cartographical clay tablets disoovered in Babylonia. On another 
Mpyrus in the same museum is depicted the victorious return of 
Seti L (1366-1333) from Syria, .showii^ the road from Pelusium 
to Heroopolis, the canal from the Nile with crocodiles, and a 
lake (mod. Lake Timsah) with fish in it. Apollonius of Rhodes, 
who succeeded Eratosthenes as chief librarian at Alexandria 
(196 B.C.), reports in his Atgonaulka (iv. 279) dial the inhabitants 
ii Cdchis, whom, like Herodotus (ii. 104), he looks upon as the 
descendants of Egyptian colonists, preserved, as heirlooms, 
certain graven tablets (icvp^s) on which land and sea, roads 
and towns were accurately indicated.^ Eustathius (since 1160 
archbishop of Thessalonica), in his commentary on Dionysius 
Periegetes, mentions route-maps which Sesostris caused to be 
prepared, while Stoabo (i. i. 5) dwells at length upon the 
wealth of geographical documents to be found in the liWry of 
Alexandria. 

A ca^tral survey for purposes of taxation was already at 
work in Babylonia in -the age of Sargon of Akkad, 3800 b.c. 
Ip the British Museum may be seen a series of day tablets, 
circular in shape and dating back to 2300 or 2100 b.c., which 
contain surveys of lands. One of these depicts in a rough way 
lower Babylonia encircled by a ** salt water river,** Oceamis, 

of Map-making among the Ionian 

mercciiams and traders fimt arrived in Egypt, on the invitation 
of Psammetiohus I. about the middle of the 7th century b.c. 
Among the visitors to Egypt there were, no doubt, some who 
took an inteMKt in the science of the Egyptians, One of 
the most distin^ished among them was Thales of Miletus 
{640-543 B.q,), the founder of the Icaiian school of philosophy, 
whose pupil, Anaximander (611-546 b.c.), is credited by Eratos- 
thenes with haviagdesigned the first map of the world. Anaxi- 
mander looked upon the earth as a section of a cylinder, of 

V Lepsius, Urkundenbuch, ,Pl 

* These Colchians certall^ were not Egyptians. The maps 
Tcfetred to may have been Assyrian. 

* We tie indebted to Strabo for nearly all wc know about Greek 
cartographeni anterior to Ptolemy^ for none of their maps been 
preserved. 
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considemble thickness, suspended in the centre of thewcular 
vault of the heavens, an idea perhaps borrowed from the Baby- 
lonians, for Job (xxvi. 7) alrea^ speaks of the earth as “ hs^ing 
upon nothi^.^* Like Homer, he looked upon the habitable 
world (oUovfji.ivri) as being circular in outline and bounded 
by a circumfluent river. The geographical knowledge of 
Anaximander was naturally more ample than that of Homer, 
for it extended from the C^siterides or Tin Islands in the west 
to the Caspian in the east, which he conceived to open out into 
OceanuB. The Aegean Sea occupied the centre of the map, 
while the line where ocean and firmament seemed to meet 
represented an enlarged horizon. 

Anaximenes, a pupil of Anaximander, was the first to reject 
the view that the earth was a circular plane, but held it to be 
an oblong rectangle, buoyed up in the midst of the heavens by 
the compressed air upon which it rested. Circular maps, however, 
remained in the popular favour long after their erroneousness 
had been recognized by the learned. 

Even Hecataeus of Miletus (549-472 B.c.), tht author of a 
Periodos or description of the earrii, of whom Herodotus borrowed 
the terse saying that Egypt was the gift of the Nile, retained 
this circular shape and circumfluent ocean when producing 
hismap of the world, although he had at his disposal the results 
of the voyage of S^lax of Caryanda from the Indus to the 
Red Sea, of Darius’ campaign in Scythia (513), the information 
to be gathered among the merchants from all parts of the world 
who frequented an emporium like Miletus, and what he had 
learned in the course of his own extensive travels. Hecataeus 
was probably the author of the ‘‘ bronze tablets upon which 
was engraved the whole circuit of the earth, the sea and rivers ** 
(Herod. V.-49), which Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, showed 
to Cleomenes, the king of Sparta, in 504, whose aid he sought 
m vain in a proposed revolt against Darius, which resulted 
disastrously in 494 in the destruction of Miletus. The map 
of the world brought upon the stage m Aristophanes* comedy 
of The Clomds (423 B.C.), whereon a disciple of the Sophists 
points out upon it the position of Athens and of other places 
known to the audience, was probably of the popular circular 
type, which Herodotus (iv. 36) not many years before had 
derided and whibh was discard^ by Greek cartographers ever 
after. Thus Democritus of Abdera (b. c. 450, d. ^ter 360), 
the great philosopher and founder, with Leucippus, of the 
atomic theory, was also the author of a map of the inhabited 
world which he supposed to be half as long again from west 
to east, as it was broad. 

Dicaearcus of Messana in Sicily, a pupil of Aristotle (326-296 
Bjc.), is the aulbhor of a topographical account of Hellas, with 
maps, of which only fragments are preserved; he is credited 
with having estimated the size of the earth, and, as far as known, 
he was the first to draw a paralld across a map.^ Ibis parallel, 
or dividing line, called diaphrapn (partition) by a commentator, 
extendcxl due east from the Pillars of Hercules, through the 
Mediterranean, and along the Taurus and Ixnaus (Himalaya) to 
the eastern ocean. It divided the inhabited world, as then 
known, into a northern and a southern half. In compiling 
his map he was able to avail 'himself of the information obtained 
by the damafititi (surveyors who determined distances by pacing) 
who accompanied Alexander the Great on his campaigns; 
of the results of the voyage of Nearchus from the Indus to the 
Euphrates, and of the “ Periplus** of Scylax of Caryanda, 
which described the coast from between India and the head 
of the Arabian Gulf. On the other Ihond he unwisely rejected 
the results Of the observations for latitude made by ih^heas 
in 326 B.C. at his native town, MosstUa, and during a subsequent 
voyage to northern Europe. In the end the xxu^ of Dicaearcus 
resembled that of Democritus. 

Scientific geography profited largely ’from the labours of 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene, whom Ptolemy Euergetes appointed 

4 The gnomon was known to the Chinese in tiie . 5 thcei]tuty b.c., 
and reached the Greeks (Anaximander) through Babylon. P3^ea8, 
as far as known, was the first to utUize it ior ^ detenBinotiion of a 
latitude. 
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keeper of the famous libran^ of Alexandria in ^47 b.c., and 
died m that city m 195 b.c. He won fame as having been the 
first to determine the si^e of the earth by a -scientific method. 
Having determined the difference of latitude between Alexandria 
and Syene, which he erroneously believed to lie on the same 
meridian, and obtained the distance of those places from each 
other from the surveys made by Egyptian geometers, he 
concluded that a degree of the meridan measured 700 stadia.* 

Eratosthenes is the author of a treatise which deals systema* 
tically with the geographical knowledge of his time, but of 
which only fragments have been preserved by Strabo and others. 
This treatise was intended to illustrate and explain his map of 
the world. In this task he was much helped by the materials 
collected in his library. Among the travellers of whose informa- 
tion he was thus able to avail himself were Pytheas of Massiliaj 
Patroclus, who had visited the Caspian (285-282 b.c.)j Megas- 
thencs, who visited Palibothra on the Ganges, as ambassador 
of Seleucus Nicator (302-291 B.c.); Timo.sthcnus of Rhodes, 
the commander of the fleet of Ptolemy Philadelphus (284-246 
B.C.), who wrote a treatise On harbours,” and Philo, who visited 
Mcroe on the upper Nile. His map formed a parallelogram 
measuring 75,800 stadia from Usisama (Ushant island) or 
Sacrum Promontorium in the west to the mouth of the Ganges 
and the land of the Coniaci (Comorin) in the east, and 46,000 
stadia from Thule in the north to the supposed southern limit 
of Libya. Across it were drawn seven parallels, running 
through Mcroc, Syene, Alexandria, Rhodes, Lysimachia on the 
Hellespont, the mouth of the Borysthenes and Thule, and these 
were ciossed at right angles by seven meridians, drawn at 
irregular intervals, and passing through the Pillars of Hercules, 
Carthage, Alexandria, Thap.sarus on the Euphrates, the Caspian 
gates, the mouth of the Indus and that of the Ganges. The 
position of all the places mentioned was supposed to have been 
determined by trustworthy authorities. The inhabited world 
thus delineated formed an island of irregular shape, surrounded 
on all sides by the ocean, the Erythrean Sea freely communi- 
cating with the western ocean. In his text Eratosthenes ignored 
the popular division of the world into Europe, Asia and 
Libya, and substituted for it a northern and southern division, 
di^^ded by the parallel of Rhodes, each of which he .subdivided 
into sphragides or plinihia — seals or plinths. The principles 
on which these divisions were made remain an enigma to the 
present day. 

This map of Eratosthenes, notwithstanding its many errors, 
such as the assumed connexion of the Caspian with a northern 
ocean and the supposition that Carthage, Sicily and Rome lay 
on the same meridian, enjoyed a high reputation in his day. 
Even Strabo (c. 30 B.c.) adopted its main features, but while 
he improved the European frontier, he rejected the valuable 
information secured by Pytheas and retained the connexion 
between the Caspian and the outer ocean. In the extreme 
east his information extended no further than that of Eratos- 
thenes, viz. to India and Taprobane (Ceylon) and the Sacae 
(Kirghiz). 

Hipparchus, the famous astronomer {c. 1 50 b.c.), on the 
other hand proved a somewhat captious critic. He justly 
objected to the arbitrary network of the map of Eratosthenes^ 
The parallels or climata 2 drawn through places, of which the 
longest day is of equal length and the decimation (distance!) 
from the equator is the same, he maintained, ought to have 
been inserted at equal intervals, say of half an hour, and the 
meridians inserted on a. Iflce principle. In fact, he demanded 
that maps should be based upon a regular projection, several 

J If, with W. Doipfeld, wc assume an Attic stadium of 200 steps 
(500 ft.) to be equal to 164 metres, a degree of 700 stad. would be 
equal to 114,800 metres. Its actual length according to modern 
mcftsnremenl being no, 80S metiVs. 

* Ciimfiia baaed on the length of the longest day were introduced 
by Hippocrates Ic. 400 B.Cv), Zones similar to those already drawn out 
for the celestial s^ere were first ininpduced by the Pythagoreans. 
Parmenides of Elea (544-430 B’C.) distinguishes five of ^cse Zones, 
vis. 4 k torrid gone, between the tropics of summer and winter, which 
was uninhabitable on account of heat; two frigid zones, uninhabitable 
on account of cold, and two intermediate temperate zones. 
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descriptions of which he haid adopted for his star maps. He 
moveovet accuses Eratosthenes (whose determinatiofei of a 
degree he accepts without hesitation) with trustii^ toe sniudn 
to hypothesis in compiling his map instead of having recourse 
to latitudes and longitudes deduced by astronomicad observa- 
tions. Such observations, however, were but rarely available 
at the time. A few latitudes had indeed be^ observed, but 
although Hipparchus had shown how longitudes could be 
determined by the observation of eclipses, this method was in 
reality not available for want of trustworthy itime- 4 ccepers. 
The determination of an ocean surrounding the inhabited earth 
he declared to be based on a mere hypothesis and that it 
would be etqiNdfy allowable to describe the Erythraea as a sea 
surrounded by land. Hipparchus is not known to have compiled 
a map himself. 

About the .same time Crates of Mallus (d. 145 b.c.) embodied 
the views of the Stoic school of philosophy in a globe whidh 
has become typical as one of the insignia of royalty. On this 
globe an equatorial and a meridional ocean divide our earth 



The Globe of Crates of Mallus. 


into four quarters, eacli inhabited, thus anticipating the discovery 
of North and South America and Australia.^ 

The period between Eratosthenes and Marinus of*Tyre was 
one of great political importance. Carthage had been destroyed 

5 146 B.C.), Julius Caesar had carried on his campaign in Gaul 
58-51 B.C.), Egypt hod been occupied (30 b.c.), Britannia 
conquered (a.d. 41-79), and the Roman empire had attained 
its greatest extent and power under the emperor Trajan (a.d, 98- 
II 7). But although military operations added to our knowledge 
of the world, scientific cartography was utterly neglected. 

Among Greek works written during this period there are 
several which either give us an idea of the maps available at 
that time, or furnish information of direct s^ice to the oompiler 
of a map; among the latter a Periplus or coastal guide of the 
Erythrean Sea, >^ich ctearly reveals the peninsu^ shape of 
India (a.d. 90), and Arrian’s Periplus PonU JSuxeHi '(a.d. 131), 
which Festus Avienus translated into Latin; Amohg travellers 
Eudoxus of Cyzicus occupies a foremost rank, sinoe, between 
115-87 b.c. he visited India and the east coast of Africa, which 
subsequently be attempted in vain to dreumnavigate by 

^ Celestial globes were made much earlier than terrestrial ones. 
In the museum of Naples there is a celestial globe, 2 metres in 
diameter, supported upon the shoulders of an Atlas, which E. Heis, 
mdgingby tine constellations engraviftl upon it {Atlas coelesUs navm, 
B(^. 1872), judges to date from the 4th Century It may 
even be toe work of Eudoxus (d. 386 b.c.), the fanoDous astronomer. 
Aratus of Soli in Cilicia, in his poetical ProptosUcs of Stars and the 
World, refers to a globe in his possession. Archimedes, the faihcms 
mathematician, had a celestial globe d! glass, in the centre of ei^hich 
was a smaiU terrestrial globe. Hero of Alexandria («84-24i b.c.), 
the ingenious inventor of " Hero’s Fountain," is believed to have 
possessed a similar apparatus. The celestial globe of Hipparchus 
Still existed in the Alexandrian library in the time of iHolemy, Who 
himself refers to globes in his Almagest, as al 46 in the Geography. 
Leontius, who wrote a book on the mailUfaoture of glribM 
(first published at Basel in 1539) > Is identified .by Fiorini with a 
bishop ^f NcapoUs (Cyprus) of the time of , Constantine HI. 
(042-668). 
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following the route of Hanno, along the west coast. Among 
geographers should be mentioned Posidonius (i 35 " 5 ^)j head 
<4 the Stoic school of Rhodes, who is stated to be responsible for 
having reduced the length of a degree to 500 stadia; Artemidorus 
of Ephesus, whose “ Geographumena ” (c. 100 b.c.) are based 
upon his own travels and a study of itineraries, and above all, 
Strabo, who has already been referred to. Among historians 
who looked upon geography as an important aid in their work 
are numbered Polybius {c, 210-120 b.c.), Diodorus Siculus 
(c. 30 B.C.), and Agathachidus of Cnidus (c. 120 b.c.), to whom 
wc are indebted for a valuable account of the Erythrean Sea 
and the adjoining parts of Arabia and Ethiopia. The Periegesis 
of Dionysius of Alexandria is a popular description of the world 
in hexameters, of no particular scientific vdue {c, a.d. 130). 
He as well as Artemidorus and others accepted a circular or 
ellipsoidal shape of the world and a circumfluent ocean ; Strabo 
atone adhered to the scientific theories of Eratosthenes. 


thus led to assume that the distance from the first meridian 
drawn through the Fortunate islands to Sera (mod. Si-ngan-fu), 
the capital of China, was equal to 225^ which Ptolemy reduwd 
to but which in reality only amount to ia6‘'. A like 
over-estimate of the distances covering the march of Julius 
Maternus to Agisymba, which Marinus places 24“ south of the 
equator, a latitude which Ptolemy reduces to i8% but which is 
probably no farther south than lat. 12® N. The map of Marinus 
was accompanied by a list of places arranged according to latitude 
and longitude. It must have been much in demand, for three 
i editions of it were prepared. Masudi (10th century) saw a copy 
I of it and declared it to be superior to Ptolemy’s map. 

; Ptolemy (q.v,) was the author of a Geography^ (c. a.d. 150) 

: in eight books. “ Geography,” in the sense in which he uses 
! the term, signifies the delineation of the known world, in the 
i shape of a map, while chorography carries out the same objects 
1 in fuller detail, with regard to a particular country . In Book I. 



Fig. 3. — Ptolemy's Map. 


The credit of having returned to the scientific principles 1 
innovated by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus is due to Marinus of ! 
Tyre {c. a.d. 120), which, though no longer occupying the pre- | 
eminent position of former times, was yet an emporium of no 
inconsiderable importance, having extensive connexions by sea 
and land. The map of Marinus and the descriptive accounts 
which accompanied it have perished, but we learn sufficient | 
concerning them from Ptolemy to be able to appreciate their 
* merits and demerits. Marinus was the first who laid down the 
position of places on a projection according to their latitude i 
and longitude, but the projection used by him was of the rudest. ; 
Parallels and meridians were represented by straight lines I 
intersecting each other at right angles, the relative proportions | 
between degrees of longitude and latitude being retained only I 
along the parafiel of Rhodes. The distortion of the countries ! 
represented would thus increa.se w’ith the distance, north and 
south, from this central parallel. The number of places whose 
position had been determined by astronomical observation 
was as yet very small, and thc^j|nap had thus to be compiled 
mainly from itineraries fumisfiSd by travellers or the dead 
reckoning of seamen. The errors due to an exaggeration of 
disunces were still further increased on account of his assuming 
a degree to be equal to 500 stadia, as determined by Posidonius, 
instead of accepting the 700 stadia of Eratosthenes. He was 


he deals with the principles of mathematical geo^phy, map 
projections, and sources of information with special reference 



Fig. 4. 

to his predeces.sor Marinus. Books II. to VII. form an index 
to the maps. They contain about 8000 names, with their 

1 The oldest MS. of Ptolemy's Geography is found in the Vatopedi 
monastery of Mt Athos. It dates from the 12th or 13th century, 
and was published by Victor Langlois in 1867. For the latest 
edition we are indebted to the late Carl Mfliler (Pans, 
to whom we arc likewise indebted for an edition of the Geographt 
graeci minore^ (1855-1861). 
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latitudes and longitudes, and with their aid it is possible to 
reconstruct the maps. These maps existed, as a matter of 
course, before such an index could be compiled, but it is doubtful 
whether the maps in our available manuscript, which are attri- 
buted to Agathodaemon, are copies of Ptolemy’s originals or 
have been compiled, after their loss, from this index. Book 
VIII. gives further details with reference to the principal 
towns of each map, as to geographical position, length of day, 
rlimata, &c. 

I’tolemy’s great merit consists in having accepted the views 
of Hipparchus with respect to a projection suited for a map of 
the world. Of the two projections proposed by him one is a 
modified conical projection with curved parallels and straight 
meridians; in the second projection (see fig. 3) both parallels and 
meridians are curved. The correct relations in the length of 
degrees of latitude and longitude are maintained in the first 
case along the latitude of Thule and the equator, in the second 
along the parallel of Agisymba, the equator and the parallels 
of Meroe, Syene and Thule. Following Hipparchus, he divided 
the equator into 360°, drawing his prime meridian through the 
Fortunate Islands (Canaries). The 26 special maps arc drawn 
on a rectangular projection. As a map compiler Ptolemy does 
not take a high rank. In the main he copied Marinus, whose 
work he revised and supplemented in some points, but he failed 
to realize the peninsular shape of India, erroneously exaggerated 
the size of Taprobane (Ceylon), and suggested tliat the Indian 
Ocean had no connexion with the western ocean, but formed 
Mare Clausum. Ptolemy knew but of a few latitudes which had 
been determined by actual observation, while of three longitudes 
resulting from simultaneous observation of eclipses he unfor- 
tunately accepted the least satisfactory, namely, that which 
placed Arbela 45° to the east of Carthage, while the actual 
meridian distance only amounts to 34®. An even graver source 
of error was Ptolemy’s acceptance of a degree of 500 instead of 
700 stadia. The extent to which the more correct proportion 
would have affected the delineation of the Mediterranean is 
illustrated by fig. 4. But in spite of his errors the scientific 
method pursued by Ptolemy was correct, and though he was 
neglected by the Romans and during the middle ages, once he 
had become known, in the 15th century, he became the teacher 
of the modern world. 

Map-Making among the Romans .— learn from Cicero, 
Vitruvius, Seneca, Suetonius, Pliny and others, that the Romans 
had both general and topographical maps. Thus, Varro {De 
rustici) mentions a map of Italy engraved on marble, in the 
temple of Tellus; Pliny, a map of the seat of war in Armenia, of 
the time of the emperor Nero, and the more famous map of the 
Roman Empire which was ordered to be prepared for Julius 
Caesar (44 B.c.), but only completed in the reign of Augustus, 
who placed a copy of it, engraved in marble, in the Porticus of 
his sister Octavia (7 B.c.). M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the son-in-law 
of Augustus (d. 12 B.C.), who superintended the completion of 
this famous map, also wrote a commentary illustrating it, 
quotations from which of Ammianus Marcellinus of Antioch 
(d. 330), Pliny and others, afford the only means of judging of 
its character. The map is supposed to be based upon actual 
surveys or rather reconnaissances, and if it be borne in mind that 
the Roman Empire at that time was traversed in all directions 
by roads furnished with mile-stones, that the Agrimensores 
employed upon such a duty were skilled surveyors, and that the 
official reports of the commanders of military expeditions and 
of provincial governors were available, this map, as well as the 
provincial maps upon which it was based, must have been a work 
of superior excellence, the loss of which is much to be regretted. 
A copy of it may possibly have been utilized by Marinus and 
Ptolemy in their compilations. The Romans have been re- 
proached for having neglected the scientific methods of map- 
making advocated by Hipparchus. Their maps, however, seem 
to have met the practical requirements of political administration 
and of military undertakings. 

Only two specimens of Roman cartography have come down 
to us, viz. parts of a plan of Rome, of the time of the emperor 


Septimius Severus (a.d. i93-2ii),now intheMuseo Capitolino, 
and an iiinerarium seriptum, or road map of the world, com- 
pressed within a strip 745 mm. in length and 34 nun. broad. 
Of its character the reduced copy of one of its 12 sections (fig. 5) 
conveys an idea. The map, apparently of the 3rd cwitury, 
was copied by a monk at Colmar, in 1265, wiio fortunately 
contented himself with adding a few scriptural names, and 
having been acquired by the learned Conrad Peutinger of 



Fui. 5. — A Section of Peutinger's Tabula. 


Augsburg it became known as Tabula peutingeriana. The 
original is now in the imperial library of Vienna.* 

Map-Making in the Middle Ages . — In scientific matters the 
early middle ages were marked by stagnation and retrogression. 
The fathers of the church did not encourage scientific pursuits, 
which Lactantius (4th century) declared to be unprofitable. The 
doctrine of the sphericity of the earth was still held by the more 
learned, but the heads of the Church held it to be unscriptural. 
Pope Zachary, when in 741 he condemned the views of Virgilius, 
the learned bishop of ^Izburg, an Irishman who had been 
denounced as a heretic by St Boniface, declares it to be perversa 
et inigifta doctrina. Even after Gerbert of Aurillac, better known 
as Pope Sylvester II. (999-1063), Adam of Bremen (1075), 
Albertus Magnus (d. 1286), Roger Bacon (d. 1294), and indeed 
all men ol leading had accepted as a fact and not a mere hypo- 
thesis the geocentric system of the universe and spherici^ of 
the globe, the authors of maps of the world, nearly all of whom 
were monks, still looked in the main to the Holy Scriptures 
for guidance in outlining the inhabited world. We have to 
deal thus with three types of these early maps, viz. ^ oblong 
rectangular, a circular and an oval type, the latter being either 


Th9 Earth beyond th§ Ooaan whtra man dwelt before the Flood 



Fig. 6.— The World according to Cosmas Indicoplcustes ( 535 )- 


a compromise between the two fonner, or an artistic development 
of the circular type. In every instance the inhabited world Is 
surrounded by the ocean. The authors of rectangular maps 
look upon the Tabernacle as an image of the world at large, and 
believe that sucli expressions as the “ four comers of the earth ” 
(Isa. X. 12) could be reconciled only with a rectangular world. 
On the other hand there was the expression ** circuit of the 
earth ” (Isa. xl. 22), and the statement (Ezek. v. 5) that “ God 
had set Jemsalem in the midst of the nations and countries.” In 

1 Facsimiles of it have been published by Besfardins (ib69*i87x), 
by K. Miller (1886), who ascribes it to Castorius, a.d. 36O, and by 
others. 
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nearly eerery case the East occupies the top of the map. Neither 
parallels oor meridians are indicated, nor is there a scale. Other 
featuees frequently met with are the Paradise in the Far East, 
miniatures of towns, plants, animals, human beings and monsters, 
and an indication of the twelve winds around the margin. 

The oldest rectangular map of the world is contained in a 
most valuable work written by Cosmas, an Alexandrian monk, 

Burnamed Indicopleustes, after 
returning from a voyage to 
India (535 A.D.), and entitled 
Christian Topography. Accord- 
ing to Cosmas (fig. 6) the in- 
habited earth 1ms the shape 
of an oblong rectangle sur- 
rounded by an ocean which 
breaks in in four great gulfs— 
the Roman or Mediterranean, 
the Arabian, Persian and 
Caspian Sea. Beyond this 
ocean lies another world, which 
was occupied by man before 
the Deluge, and within which 
Cosmas placed the Terrestrial 
Paradise. Above this rise the walls of the heavens like 
unto the tent of the Tabernacle. Far more simple is a small 
map of the world of the 8th century found in a codex in the 
library of Albi, an archiepiscopal seat in the department of 
'I'am. Its scanty nomenclature is almost wholly derived 
from the ** Historiae adversum paganos of Pauliis Orosius 
(418). Far greater interest attaches to the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon Map of the World in the British Museum (Cotton 
MSS.), where it is bound up in a codex which also contains a 
copy of the Periegesis of Priscianus. Map and Periegesis are 



b'lu. 7.— Muj) of Albi (8th century). 


lor their preseace upon thifi map. The broad features of the 
map were- derived no doubt from an older document, which may 
likewise have served as the ibasis for the m^ of the world 
engraved on silver for Charlemagne, and was also consulted by 
the compilers of the Hereford and Eb&torf maps (sec fig. n). 



Meri- 

dies. 



OooidenB. 

Fig. 0 - — T map from Isidor of Seville's Origines. 

The map or diagram of which Leonardo Dati in his poem on 
the Sphere (Della Spera) wrote in 1422 un T dentre a uno 0 
mostra il disegno (a T within an 0 shows the design) is one of 
the most persistent types among the circular or wheel maps of 
the world. It perpetuates the tripartite division of the world 
by the ancient Greeks and survives in the Royal Orb. A 
diagram of this description will be found in Isidor of Seville’s 
Origines (630), see fig. 9. 

T maps of more elaborate design illustrate the MS. copies of 
Sallust’s Bellum jugurihinum ; one of these, taken from a codex of 
the nth century in the Leipzig town library, is shown in fig. 10. 

The outlines of several medieval maps resemble each other 
to such an extent that there can be no doubt that they arc 
derived from the same original source. This source by some 



Fio. 8.— AnglO'-Saxon Map of the World (gth century), 
copies by the same handi but no other connexion exists between 
them. More than half nompclature of the map is derived 
from Orosius, an annotated Ai^o-Saxon version of which had 
been produced by King AMted (871-901). The Anglo-Saxons 
of the tame were of course well aioquainted with Island (first 
thus named in 870) Slesvic and Norweci (Norway), and there is 
no need to have recourse to Adam of Bremen (1076) to account 


Fig. 10.— Map illuatrating Sallust's B^lwn jugtwihinim (nth 
century, Leipzig). 

authors is assumed to have been the official map of the Roman 
Empire, but if we compare the crude outline given to the 
Mediterranean with the more correct ddineation of Ptolemy, 
who was certainly in a position to avail himself of tliese official 
sources, such an assumption is untenable. The earliest delinea- 
tion of the description has already been rrfored to as the Anglo 
Saxon map of the worid. Next in the order of age; follows the 
oval map which Henry, canon of Mayence Cathedral, dedicated 
to Mathilda, consort of the empenw Henry V. (mo). Of fw 
greater importance is the map seen in Hereford ^Cathedral. It is 
the work of Richard of Haldingham, and has a diameter of 134 
cm. (s3 ins.). The “ survey" ordered by Julius Caesar is referred 
to in the legend, evident^ derived from the Cosmography of 
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latitudes and longitudes, and with their aid it is possible to 
reconstruct the maps. These maps existed, as a matter of 
course, before such an index could be compiled, but it is doubtful 
whether the maps in our available manuscript, which are attri- 
buted to Agathodaemon, are copies of Ptolemy’s originals or 
have been compiled, after their loss, from this index. Book 
VIII. gives further details with reference to the principal 
towns of each map, as to geographical position, length of day, 
rlimata, &c. 

I’tolemy’s great merit consists in having accepted the views 
of Hipparchus with respect to a projection suited for a map of 
the world. Of the two projections proposed by him one is a 
modified conical projection with curved parallels and straight 
meridians; in the second projection (see fig. 3) both parallels and 
meridians are curved. The correct relations in the length of 
degrees of latitude and longitude are maintained in the first 
case along the latitude of Thule and the equator, in the second 
along the parallel of Agisymba, the equator and the parallels 
of Meroe, Syene and Thule. Following Hipparchus, he divided 
the equator into 360°, drawing his prime meridian through the 
Fortunate Islands (Canaries). The 26 special maps arc drawn 
on a rectangular projection. As a map compiler Ptolemy does 
not take a high rank. In the main he copied Marinus, whose 
work he revised and supplemented in some points, but he failed 
to realize the peninsular shape of India, erroneously exaggerated 
the size of Taprobane (Ceylon), and suggested tliat the Indian 
Ocean had no connexion with the western ocean, but formed 
Mare Clausum. Ptolemy knew but of a few latitudes which had 
been determined by actual observation, while of three longitudes 
resulting from simultaneous observation of eclipses he unfor- 
tunately accepted the least satisfactory, namely, that which 
placed Arbela 45° to the east of Carthage, while the actual 
meridian distance only amounts to 34®. An even graver source 
of error was Ptolemy’s acceptance of a degree of 500 instead of 
700 stadia. The extent to which the more correct proportion 
would have affected the delineation of the Mediterranean is 
illustrated by fig. 4. But in spite of his errors the scientific 
method pursued by Ptolemy was correct, and though he was 
neglected by the Romans and during the middle ages, once he 
had become known, in the 15th century, he became the teacher 
of the modern world. 

Map-Making among the Romans .— learn from Cicero, 
Vitruvius, Seneca, Suetonius, Pliny and others, that the Romans 
had both general and topographical maps. Thus, Varro {De 
rustici) mentions a map of Italy engraved on marble, in the 
temple of Tellus; Pliny, a map of the seat of war in Armenia, of 
the time of the emperor Nero, and the more famous map of the 
Roman Empire which was ordered to be prepared for Julius 
Caesar (44 B.c.), but only completed in the reign of Augustus, 
who placed a copy of it, engraved in marble, in the Porticus of 
his sister Octavia (7 B.c.). M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the son-in-law 
of Augustus (d. 12 B.C.), who superintended the completion of 
this famous map, also wrote a commentary illustrating it, 
quotations from which of Ammianus Marcellinus of Antioch 
(d. 330), Pliny and others, afford the only means of judging of 
its character. The map is supposed to be based upon actual 
surveys or rather reconnaissances, and if it be borne in mind that 
the Roman Empire at that time was traversed in all directions 
by roads furnished with mile-stones, that the Agrimensores 
employed upon such a duty were skilled surveyors, and that the 
official reports of the commanders of military expeditions and 
of provincial governors were available, this map, as well as the 
provincial maps upon which it was based, must have been a work 
of superior excellence, the loss of which is much to be regretted. 
A copy of it may possibly have been utilized by Marinus and 
Ptolemy in their compilations. The Romans have been re- 
proached for having neglected the scientific methods of map- 
making advocated by Hipparchus. Their maps, however, seem 
to have met the practical requirements of political administration 
and of military undertakings. 

Only two specimens of Roman cartography have come down 
to us, viz. parts of a plan of Rome, of the time of the emperor 


Septimius Severus (a.d. i93-2ii),now intheMuseo Capitolino, 
and an iiinerarium seriptum, or road map of the world, com- 
pressed within a strip 745 mm. in length and 34 nun. broad. 
Of its character the reduced copy of one of its 12 sections (fig. 5) 
conveys an idea. The map, apparently of the 3rd cwitury, 
was copied by a monk at Colmar, in 1265, wiio fortunately 
contented himself with adding a few scriptural names, and 
having been acquired by the learned Conrad Peutinger of 



Fui. 5. — A Section of Peutinger's Tabula. 


Augsburg it became known as Tabula peutingeriana. The 
original is now in the imperial library of Vienna.* 

Map-Making in the Middle Ages . — In scientific matters the 
early middle ages were marked by stagnation and retrogression. 
The fathers of the church did not encourage scientific pursuits, 
which Lactantius (4th century) declared to be unprofitable. The 
doctrine of the sphericity of the earth was still held by the more 
learned, but the heads of the Church held it to be unscriptural. 
Pope Zachary, when in 741 he condemned the views of Virgilius, 
the learned bishop of ^Izburg, an Irishman who had been 
denounced as a heretic by St Boniface, declares it to be perversa 
et inigifta doctrina. Even after Gerbert of Aurillac, better known 
as Pope Sylvester II. (999-1063), Adam of Bremen (1075), 
Albertus Magnus (d. 1286), Roger Bacon (d. 1294), and indeed 
all men ol leading had accepted as a fact and not a mere hypo- 
thesis the geocentric system of the universe and spherici^ of 
the globe, the authors of maps of the world, nearly all of whom 
were monks, still looked in the main to the Holy Scriptures 
for guidance in outlining the inhabited world. We have to 
deal thus with three types of these early maps, viz. ^ oblong 
rectangular, a circular and an oval type, the latter being either 


Th9 Earth beyond th§ Ooaan whtra man dwelt before the Flood 



Fig. 6.— The World according to Cosmas Indicoplcustes ( 535 )- 


a compromise between the two fonner, or an artistic development 
of the circular type. In every instance the inhabited world Is 
surrounded by the ocean. The authors of rectangular maps 
look upon the Tabernacle as an image of the world at large, and 
believe that sucli expressions as the “ four comers of the earth ” 
(Isa. X. 12) could be reconciled only with a rectangular world. 
On the other hand there was the expression ** circuit of the 
earth ” (Isa. xl. 22), and the statement (Ezek. v. 5) that “ God 
had set Jemsalem in the midst of the nations and countries.” In 

1 Facsimiles of it have been published by Besfardins (ib69*i87x), 
by K. Miller (1886), who ascribes it to Castorius, a.d. 36O, and by 
others. 
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Ptolemy were translated into Arabic, and in 827, in the reign which was engraved for King Roger of Sidly upon a silver 
of the caliph Abdullah al Mamun, an arc of the meridian was plate, or the rectenplar rnap in 70 sheets which Mcom^i&s 
measured m the plain of Mesopotamia. Most famous among his geography (Nushat-ul Mushtat), toke rwk wift 
these Arabian astronomers were Al Batani (d. 998). Ibn Yunis of work. These maps are based upon 

Cairo (d. 1008), Zarkala (Azarchel), who detennined the meridian many years at the instance of ^g Roger. TJe seven chmates 
distance between his observatory in Toledo and Bagdad to adoptedbyldrisiareerToneouslysupposed tobeequalin atitu- 
amount to <;i'‘3o',an error of 3° onlv, as compared with Ptolemy’s dinal extent. The Mediterranean occupies nearly Mf the 
error of 18° and Abul Hassan (1230), who reduced the great inhabited world in longitude, and tire east coast of Afnca is 
axis of the Mediterranean to 44°. shown as if it extended due east. j j ^ *1 

I'urther materials serviceable to the compilers of maps were The Arabians are not known to have produced a tereestnal 
supplied by numerous Arabian travellers and geographers, among globe, but several of their celestial globes are to be found m oui 
^ .. . collections. The oldest of these globes was made at Valentia, 

and is now in the museum of Florence. Another globe (of 1225) 

^ ... is at Velletri ; athirdby Ibn Hula of Mosul (127 5) is the property 

. of the Royal Asiatic Society of London ; a fourth (1289), from the 

observatory of Maragha, in the Dresden Museum; two globes 
\ of uncertain age at Paris (see fig. 17). and another in l.ondon. 

\\ (bronze), or they might not haw. 

^ ^ survived so many years. 

UJ ^ L charts in use of the medieval navigators of the Indian 

V- \ Ocean— Arabs, Persians or Dravidas— were equal in value it 
^ not superior to the charts of the Mediterranean. Marco Polo 

( J li p ' mentions such charts; Vasco da Gama (149^) found them in 

Tif%. W- Ik k Ipa the hands of his Indian pilot, and their nature is fully explained 

V " in the Mohit or encyclopaedia of the sea compiled from ancient 

I sources by the Turkish admiral Sidi Ali Ben Hosein in 1554' 

ii These charts are covered with a close network of lines intersecting 

^ I each other at right angles. The honzontal lines are parallels, 

depending upon the altitude of the pole star, the Calves of the 
I P ^ / Little Bear and the Barrow of the Great Bear above the horizon . 

im/ 'Tt This altitude was expressed in tshas or inches each equivalent 

4 ^' 5 ®""' Lach isba was divided into zams or eights. The 
interval between two parallels thus only amounted to 12' 51". 
These intervals were mistaken by the Portuguese occasionally 
for degrees, which account for Malacca, which is in lat. 2' 13" 
TIT N., being placed on Cantino’s Chart (1502) in lat. 14' S. It may 

have been a map of this kind which accounts for Ptolemy’s 
Fig 15.— Idfisi (1154V moderate exaggerations of the size of Taprobana (Ceylon). A 

...i,-.... Istakhri low). Ibn Haukal (942- first meridian, separating a Irewwd from a windward region. 


maf-W:. 


Fig. 15.— Idfisi (1154V 

whom Masudi (915-940); Istakhri (950), Ibn Haukal (^2 


rvTAlTruniYd^ : brBatu\Y ( ^ 5 - TbLl j pa.ssed through Ras Kumhari (Comorin) and was thus nearly 

?^i( 33.™; oVoSy a foremost plai,Vett4 few maps | identical with the first meridian of the Indmn astronomers 
wWth tave reiched us we crude in the extreme. Masudi, who j which passed through the sacred city oOJjjain (Ozere of Ptolemy ) 
saw Horismos or Rasm el Ard, a desaiption of 1 or the meridian of A^of the Arabs. Additional meridians 



Fig. i6.— Idrisi (1154)- 

the world by Abu Jafar IfalJLned ben Musa of Khiva, the were drawn at intervals of zams, supposed to be equal to three 

librarian of the caliph el Mamun (833), declares them to be hours’ sail. . ™ Wn,,. 

superior to the maps of Ptolemy or Marinus, but maps of a later In China, maps m the olden time were engrav^ on bronze 
date by btahhli (950) or Ibn al Ward! (1349) are certainly of a 1 jj. Bittner, Die topogr. Capital dee iat. Seespiegeb (Vienna, 
most rudinlflrttery type. Nor can Idrisi’s map of the world, 1897). 
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or stone, but after the loth century they were printed from 
wood-blocks. Among the more important productions of more 
recent times may be mentioned a map of the empire, said to be 
based upon actual surveys by Yhang(72i), who also manufactured 



Fig. 17. — Globe in Biblioth^quc Natioiialc, Paris. 


a celestial globe (an older globe by Ho-shing-tien, 4 metres in 
circumference, was produced in 450), and an atlas of the empire on 
a large scale by Thu-sie-pui (1311--1312), of which new enlarged 
editions with many maps were published in the 3 6 th century and 
in 1799. None of these maps was graduated, which is all the 



Fig. 18. — The Indian Ocean according to Mohit, as interpreted 
by Dr Tomaschek. 


more surprising as the Chinese astronomers are credited with 
having made use of the gnomon as early as 1000 B.c. for deter- 
mining latitudes. 

In the case of Japan, the earliest reference to a map is ()f 646, 
in which year the emperor ordered surveys of certain provinces to 
be made. 

Portolano 'During the long period of stagnation in 

cartography, which we have already dealt with, there survived 
among the seamen of the Mediterranean charts of remarkable 
accuracy, illustrating the Portolani dr sailing directories in use 
among them. Charts of this description are first mentioned in 
connexion with the Crusade of Louis XI. in 1270, but they 
originated long before that time, and in the eastern part of the 


Mediterranean they embody materials available even in the days 
before Ptolemy, while the correct delineation of the west seems 
to be of a later date, and may have been due to Catalan seamen* 
These charts are based upon estimated bearings and distances 
between the principal ports or capes, the intervening coast-line 
being filled in from more detailed surveys. The bearings were 



Fig. ly.- The Eastern Mediterranean, by Petrus Vesconte (1311). 
dependent upon the seaman’s observation of the heavens, for 
these charts were in use long before the compass had been 
introduced on board ship (as early as 1205, according to Guiot de 
Provins), although it became fully serviceable only after the needle 
had been attached to the compass card, an improvement prob- 
ably introduced by Flavio Gioja of Amalfi in the beginning of 




Fig. 20, — The Mediterranean. b 


a. According to A. Dulceti, 1339, and 

bf On Mercator’s projection, according to modern maps. 


the 14th century. The compass may of course have been used 
for improving tiiese charts, but they originated without its aid, 
and it is therefore misleading to diescribe them as Compass or 
Loxodromte charts, and they are now known as Portolano charts. 
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None of tihese charts is graduated^ and the horizontal and 
vertical lines which cross many of them repi^ent neither 
parallels nor meridians. Their most characteristic feature, and 



Fig. 21. — Map illustrating Marino Sanuto’s Lihat svcfctorum 
fiUclium cruet <!. 

one by which they can most readily be recognized, is presented 
by groups or systems of rhumb-lines, each group of these line.s 


who first combined the charts of the separate basins of the 
Mediterranean so as to produce a chart of the whole. This 
accounts for Gibraltar and Alexandria being shown as lying 
due east and west of each other, although there is a difference of 
' 5° of latitude between them, a fact known long before Ptolemy, 
j The production of these charts employed numerous licensed 
I draughtsmen in the principal seaports of Italy and Catalonia, 
and among seamen these MS. charts remained popular long 
after the productions of the printing-press had become available. 
The oldest of these maps which have been preserved, the so- 
called “ Pisan chart,*’ which belong*? probably to the middle of 
the T3th century, and a set of eight charts, known by the name 
of its former owner, the Cavaliere Tamar Luxoro, of somewhat 
later date, are both the work of Genoese artists. Amon^ more 
eminent Genoese cartographers are Joannes da Cangnano 
(d. 1344), Petrus Vesconte, who worked m 1311 and 1327. and is 
the draughtsman of the maps illustrating Marino Sanuto’s Lther 
seer dor um fidelitm crucis, which was to have roused (Chris- 
tendom to engage in another crusade (figs. 19 and 21) Battista 
Becrario (1426-1435) and Bartolomeo Pareto (1455). Venice 
ranks next to Genoa as a centre of cartographic activity. Asso- 
ciated with it are J'Vancesco Pizigano (1367-1373), Francesco de 
Cesanis (1421), Giacomo Giroldi (1422-1446), Andrea Bianco 
(i43()- i 448) Giovanni Leardo (1442-1452), Alvise Cadamosto, 
who was associated with the Portuguese explorers on the West 
Coast of Africa (1454-1456) and whose Po) Llano was printed at 
Venice in 1490, and Fra Mauro (1457). 

' Associated with Ancona are Grazioso Benincasa and his son 
: Andreas, whose numerous charts were produced between i46r 
I and 1508, and Count Ortomano Freducci (1497-1538). 

The earliest among Majorcan and Catalonian cartograj)hers 
is Angclino Dulcert (1325- J339) whom A. Managhi claims as a 
Genoese, whose true name according to him was Angelino Dalorto. 


radiating from a conimon centre, 
the central group being generally 
encircled by eight or sixteen satel- 
lite groups. In the course of time 
the centres of radiation of all these 
groups bad imposed upon them 
ornate rose dei venti, or windroses, 
such as may still be seen upon our 
compass-cards. Each chart was fur- 
nished with a scale of miles. These 
miles, however, were not the ordi- 
nary Roman miles of 1000 paces or 
5000 ft., but smaller miles of Greek 
or Oriental origin, of which six were 
equal to five Roman miles, and as 
the latter were equal to 1480 metres, 
the Portolano miles had a length of 
only 1233 metres, and 75-2 of the 
former, and 90 • 3 of the latter were 
equal to a degree. The difference 
between these miles was known, 
however, only to the more learned 
among the map-makers, and when 
the charts wore extended to the 
Atlantic seaboard the two were 
assumed to be identical. 

On these old charts the Mediter- 
ranean is delineated with surprising 
fidelity. The meridian distance be- 
tween the Straits of Gibraltar and 
Beirut in Syria amounts upon them 
to about 3000 Portolano miles, equal 
in lat. 36^ N. to 40*9°, as cornered 
with an actual difference of 41 *2®, 
and a difference of 61® assumed by 
Ptolemy. There exists, however, a 
serious errot of orientation, due, ac- 
cording to Bfiofessor H. Wagner, to 
the inexp^esce of the cartographers 



Fig. 22.— Fra Mauro (1457)* 
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Other Catalans are Jahuda Crcsqucs, a Jew of Barcelona, the 
supposed autlior of the famous Catalan map of the world (1375), 
Guglielmo Solerio (1384)^ Mecia de ViMestes (i 4 i 3 “i 433 ) 
Gabriel de VallescChe (1439-1447) and Pietro 
Roselli, a pupil of Beccario of Genoa (1462). 

These maps were originally intended for the 
use of seamen navigating the Mediterranean and 
the coasts of the Atlantic, but in the course of 
time they were extended to the mainland and 
ultimately developed into maps of the whole 
world as then known. Thus Pizigano’s map of 
1367 extends as far east as the Gulf of Persia, 
whilst the Medicean map of 1356 (at Florence) 
is remarkable on account of a fairly correct 
delineation of the Caspian, the Shari River in 
Africa, and the correct direction given to the 
west coast of India, which had already been 
pointed out in a letter of the friar Giovanni da 
Montecorvino of 1252. Most of the expansions 
of Portolano maps into maps of the world are 
circular in shape, and resemble the wheel maps 
of an earlier period . This is the character of the 
map of Petrus Vesconte of 1320 (fig. 21), of 
Giovanni Lcardo (1448) and of a Catalan map of 
1450. Jerusalem occupies the centre of these 
maps, Aral) sources of information are largely 
drawn upon, while Ptolemy is neglected and con- 
temporary travellers are ignored. Far superior 
to these maps is Fra Mauro’s map (1457), for the 
author has availed himself not only of the information collected 
by Marco Polo and earlier travellers, but was able, by personal 
intercourse, to gather additional information from Nicolo de’ 
Conti, who hud returned from the east in 1440, and more espe- 
cially from Ahyssinians who lived in Italy at that time. His 
delineation of Abyssinia, though unduly spread over a wide area, 
is indeed wonderfully correct. 

Very different in character is the Catalan map of 1375, for its 
author, discarding Ptolemy, shows India as a peninsula. On 


Portolano mileSyoquivalont in 36® N.to 41®, then the longitudinal 
extent of the old world as measured on the Genoese inap of i 4 S 7 
would be 136® instead of 177® or more as given by Ptotemy. 




Fio. 23. — Catalan Map of the World (1375). 

the other hand, an anonymous Genoese would-be reformer of 
maps (1457; fig. 24), still adheres to the erroneous Ptolemaic 


tUme wt vtM Co«fwi|{i«p»)orMm cum 



Fig. 24.— Genoese Map (M 57 )* 


delineation of southern Asia, and the same error is perpetuated 
by Henricus Marvellus Gccmaiius on a rough map showing tht 
Portuguese discoveries up to 1480. None of these maps is 
graduated, but if we give the Mediterranean a length of 3000 


illlllllllBSa 


Fig. 25 . — Claudius Clavtis Swariha (1427). 

The Revival of Ptolemy —Vto]emy*s great work became known 
in western Europe after Jacobus Angelus de Scarparia had 
translated it into Latin in 1410. This version was first printed 
in 1475 Vicenza, but its contents had become known through 
MS. copies before this, and their study influenced the conslrucAioft 
of maps in two respects. They led firstly to the addition of 
degree lines to maps, and secondly to the compilation of new maps 
of those countries which had been inadequately represented by 
Ptolemy. Thus Claudius Clavus Swartha (Niger), who was at 
Rome in 1424, compiled a map of the world, extending westward 
as far as Greenland. The learned Cardinal Nicolaus Krebs, of 
Cusa(Cues) on the Moselle, who died drew a map of Ger- 
many which was first published in 1491 ; D. Njpolaus Germanu.*;, 
a monk of Reichenbach, in 1466 prepared a set of Ptolemy’s 
maps on a new projection with converging meridians; and Paolo 
del Pozzo Toscanelli in 1474 compiled a new chart on a rect- 
angular projection, which was to guide the explorer across the 
western ocean to Cathay and India. 

Of the seven editions of Ptolemy which were published up 
to the close of the 15th century, all except tliat of Vicen^(i475) 
contained Ptolemy’s 27 maps, while Francesco Berlinghierrs 
version (Florence 1478), and two editions published at Ulm 
(1482 and i486), contained four or five modern maps in addition, 
those of Ulm being by Nicolaus Germanus. 

The geographical ideas which prevailed at the time Columbus 
started in search of Cathay may be most readily gathered from 
two contemporary globes, the one known as the l^on globe 
because it was picked up in 1 860 at a curiosity shop in that town, 
the other produced at Nuremberg in 1492 by Martin Behaim.^ 
The Laon globe is of copper gilt, and has a diameter of 170 mm. 
The information which it furnishes, in spite of a legend intended 
to lead us to believe that it presents us with the results of Portu- 
guese explorations up to the year 1493, is of more ancient riate. 
The Nuremberg globe is a work of a more ambitious order. It wais 
undertaken at the suggestion of George Holzschuher, a travelled 
member of the town council. The work was entrusted to Martin 
Behaim, who had resided for six years in Portugal and the Azores, 
and was believed to be a thoroughly qualified cosmographer^ 

I IL G. Ravcoiiteiti, MarHnBskaim, kis LifesutdMs Globs (LcUkloii; 
1908). On the original only equator, ecliptics, tropics, polar circles 
and one mericHm 80® to the west of Lisbon are laid down. 
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The globe is of pasteboard covered with whiting and parch- 
ment, and has a diameter of 507 mm. The author followed 
Ptolemy not only in Asia, but also in the Mediterranean. He 
did not avail himself of the materials available in his day. 
Not even the coasts of western Africa are laid down correctly, 
although the author claimed to have taken part in one of the 
Portuguese expeditions. The ocean separating Europe from 


he was dependent upon dead reckoning, for although various 
methods for determining a longitude were known, the available 
astronomical ephemerides were not trustworthy, and errors of 
30'’ in longitude were by no means rare. It was only after the 
publication of Kepler’s Rudolpkine Tabic (1626) that more exact 
results could be obtained. A further difficulty arose in connexion 
with the V ariation of the compass, which induced Pedro Reinel 



Fig. 26. 


Asia is assumed as being only 126° wide, in accordance with 
Toscanelli’s ideas of 1474. Very inadequate use has been made 
of the travels of Marco Polo, Nicolo de’ Conti, and of others 
in the east.^ On the other hand, the globe is made gay with 
flags and other decorations, the work of George Glockendon, 
a well-known illuminator of the time. 

The maritime discoveries and surveys of that age of great 
discoveries were laid down upon so-called “ plane-charts,” 
that is, charts having merely equidistant parallels indicated 
upon them, together with the equator, the tropics and polar 



circles, or, in a more advanced stage, meridians also. The astro- 
labe quadrant or cross-staff enabled the mariner to determine his 
latitude with a certain amount of accuracy, but for his longitude 

^ See fig. 23, Catalan Map of the World (1375). 


to introduce two scales of latitude on his map of the northern 
Atlantic (1504; fig. 27), 

The chart of the world by Juan de la (osa, the companion of 
[ Columbus, is the earliest extant which depicts the disc'ovcries in 
the new world (1500), Nicolaus de Canerio, a Genoese, and the 
map which Alberto Cantino caused to be drawn at Lisbon foi 
Hercules d*Este of Ferrara (1502), illustrating in addition the 
recent discoveries of the Portuguese in the East. Other eosmo- 
graphers of distinction were Pedro Reinel (1504-1542), Nuno 
Garcia de Toreno (1520), to whom we are indebted for 21 charts, 
illustrating Magellan’s voyage, Diogo Ribero (maps of the world 
1527, 1529)2 Alonzo de Santa Cruz, of Seville, whose 1 solaria 
general includes charts of all parts of the world (1541), John 
Kotz or Rut (1542), Sebastian Cabot (1544), as also Nicolas 
Desliens, Pierre Descclicrs, G. Breton and V. Vallard, all of 
Arques, near Dieppe, whose charts were compiled between 3 541 
and 1554. 

Of the many general maps of the world or of particular 
countries, a large number illustrate such works as G. Reisch’s 
Margarita philosophica (1163), the cosmographies of Peter 
Apianus or Bienowitz (1520, 1522, 1530), Seb. Munster (1544). 
J . Honter (1546) and Guliclmus Postel (1561) or the Geoftraphia of 
Livio Sanuto (1588); others, and these the more numerous and 
important, .supplement the original maps of several editions of 
Ptolemy. Thus the Roman edition of 1507, edited by Marcus 
Benaventura and Joa Cota, contains 6 modern maps, and to 
these was added in 1508 Joh. Ruysch’s famous map of the world 
on a modified conical projection. The next edition published at 
Venice in 1511 contained a heart-shaped world by Bernhard 
Sylvanus. The Strasshurg Ptolemy of 1513 has a supplement 
of as many as 20 modern maps by Martin Waldseerniiller or 
Ilacomilus, several among which are copied from Portuguese 
originals. Waldseerniiller was one of the most distinguished 
cartographers of his day. He was bom at Radolfzell in Baden 
in 1470, was associated with Ringmann at the gymnasium of 

^ J. G. Kohl published facsimiles of the American section of the: 
maps (Weimar, 18O0). 
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St Di 4 , and died in 1521. He published in 1507 a huge map of the 
world, in 12 sheets, together with a small globe of a diameter of 
no mm., the segments for which were printed from wood-blocks. 
On these documents the new world is called America, after 
Amerigo Vespucci, its supposed discoverer. In 1511 Waldsee- 
miiller published a large map of Europe, in 1513 he prepared his 
maps for the Strassburg edition of Ptolemy, and in 1516 he 
engraved a copy of Canerio’s map of the world. The Strassburg 
Ptolemy of 1522 contains Waldseemuller’s maps,i edited on a 
reduced scale by Laurentius Frisius, together with three addi- 
tional ones. The same .set of maps is reprinted in the Strassburg 
edition of 1524, newly translated by W. Pirckheimer with notes 
by Joh. Muller Regiomontanus, and in the Lyon edition of 1535, 
edited by Michael Servetus. The new maps of the Basel edition 
of 1540, twenty-one in number, are by Sebastian Munster; 
Jacob Gastaldo supplied the Venice edition of 1548 with 
34 modem maps, and these with a few additions are repeated in 
Girolamo Ruscelli’s Italian translation of Ptolemy published at 
Venice in 1561. 

Equally interesting with these Ptolemaic supplements are 
collections like that of Anton Lafreri, which contains reprints of 
142 maps of all parts of the world originally published between 
1556 and 1572 (Geografica tavde modernej Rome, n.d.), or that 
of ] . F. Camocio, published at Venice in 1 576, which contains 
88 reprints. 

The number of cartographers throughout Europe was consider- 
able, and we confine ourselves to mentioning a few leading men. 
Among them Germany is then represented by G. Glockedon, 
the author of an interesting road-map of central Europe (1501), 
Sebastian Munster (1489^1552), Elias Camcrarius, whose map 
of the mark of Brandenburg won the praise of Mercator; Wolf- 
gang Latz von Lazius, to whom we are indebted for maps of 
Austria and Hungary (1561), and Philip Apianus, who made 
a survey of Bavaria (1553-1563), which was published 1568 on 
tlie reduced scale of i : 144,000, and is fairly described as the 
topographical masterpiece of the i6th century. For maps of 
Switzerland we are indebted to Konrad Turst (1495-1497), 
Johann Stumpf (1548) and Aegidius Tschudi (1538). A map of 
the Netherlands from actual survey was produced by Jacob of 
Deventer (1536-1 539)* Leonardo da Vinci, the famous artist, 
while in the serv'icc of Cesare Borgia as military engineer, made 
surveys of several districts in central Italy. Other Italian car- 
tographers of merit were Giovanni Battiste Agnese of Venice, 
whose atlases (1517-1564) enjoyed a wide popularity; Benedetto 
Bordone (1528); Giacomo Gastaldo, cosmographer of the Venetian 
Republic (1534-1568), and his successor, Paolo Forlani. New 
maps of Spain and Portugal appeared in 1560, the former being 
due to Pedro de Medina, the latter to Fernando Alvarez Secco 
and Hernando Alvaro. Among the French map-makers of this 
period may be mentioned Oronce Fin^e (Finaeus), who in 1525 
published a map of France, and Jean Jolivet (r. 1 560). Gregorio 
Lilly (1546) and Humphrey Lhuyd of Denbigh (d. 1510) 
furnished maps of the British Isles, Olaus Magnus (1539) of 
Scandinavia, Anton Wied (1542), Sigismund von Herberstein 
(1549) and Anthony Jenkinson (1562) of Muscovy. 

The cylindrical and modified conical projections of Marinus 
and Ptolemy were still widely used, the stereographical projection 
of Hipparchus, was for the first time employed for terrestrial maps 
in the 16th century^ but new projections were introduced in addi- 
tion to these. The earliest of these, a trapeziform projection with 
equidistant parallels, by D. Nicolaus Germanus (1466), naturally 
led to what is generally known as Flamsteed’s projection. Joh. 
Stabius (1502) and his pupil J. Werner (1514) devised three 
heart-shaped projections, one of which was equivalent. Petrus 
Apianus (1524) gave his map an elliptical shape. H. Glareanus 
(1510) was the first to employ an equidistant zenithal polar 
projection. 

No reasonable fault can be found with the marine surveyors 
of this period, but the scientific cartographers allowed themselves 
too frequently to be influenced by Ptolemaic traditions. Thus 

* Facsimiles of the maps of 1507 and 1517 were published by 
J. Fischer and F. M. von wieser (Innsbruck, 1903)* 
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Gastaldo (1548) presents us with a map of Italy, which, except 
as to nomenclature, differs but little from that of Ptolemy, 
although on the Portolano charts the peninsula had long since 
assumed its correct shape. Many of the locai maps, too, were 
excellent .specimens of cartography, but when we follow any 
cartographer of the period into regionr the successful deiineu' 
tion of vhich depended upon an intelligent interpretation of 
itineraries, and of information collected by recent travellers, they 
are generally found to fail utterly. This is illustrated by the 
four sketch maps shown in fig. 284 



Columbus, trusting to Toscanelli’s misleading chart, looked 
upon the countric.s discovered by him as belonging to eastern 
Asia, a view still shared about 1507 by his brother Bartolomeo. 
Waldsccmuller (1507) was the first to separate America and Asia 
by an ocean of considerable width, but J. Ruysch (1508) 
returns to the old idea, and even joins Greenland (Gruenlant) 
to eastern Asia. Bologninus Zalterius on a map of 1566, 
and Mercator on his famous chart of 1569, separates the two 
continents by a narrow strait which they call Streto de Anian, 
thus anticipating the discovery of Bering Strait by more than 
a hundred and fifty years. Anian, however, which they place 
upon the American coast, is no other than Marco Polo’s Anica 
or Anin, our modern Annam. Such an error could never have 
arisen had the old compilers of maps taken the trouble to plan 
Marco Polo’s routes. 

GloheSj both celestial and terrestrial, became popular after 
the discovery of America. They were included among the 
scientific apparatus of ships and of educational establishments. 
Columbus and Magellan had such globes, those of the latter 
produced by P. Reinel (1519), and Conrad Celtes tells us that 
he illustrated his lectures at the university of Vienna with 
the help of globes (1501). Globes were still engraved on 
copper, or painted by hand, bu^ since 1507, in which year 
Waidseerniiller published a small globe of a diameter of no mm., 
covered with printed segments or gores, this cheap and expe- 
ditious method has come into general use. Waldseemuller 
constructed his gores mphically, A. Dtirer (1525) and Hen. 
Loriti Glareanus (1527) were the first who dealt scientificaUy 
with the principles underlying their construction. Globes 
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covered with printed gores were produced by L. Boulenger 
(1514), |oh, Schoner (1515), P. Apianus, Gemma Frisius (1530) 
and G. Mercator (1541). Leonardo da Vinci’s rough map of the 
world in 8 segments {c. 1513) seems likewise to have been in- 
tended for a globe. Of ]. Schoner we know that he produced 
four globes, tliree printed from segments (1515, 1533, i533)> and 



Fig 29 


one of larger size (diam. 822 mm.), which is drawn by hand, and is 
preserved in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg. Among 
engraved globes, one of the most interesting is that which was 
discovered by R. M. Hunt in Paris, and is preserved in the Ixnox 
Library, New York. Its diameter is only 4^ in. (127 mm.). The 
so-called “ Nancy globe ” is of chased silver, richly ornamented, 



and formerly sensed the purpose of a pyx. Its diameter is 
160 mm., its date about 1530. the same date is as.signed 

to a glo^ by Robert de Bailly, engraved on mpper and gilt 
(diam, 440 mm.). Celestial globes were manufactured by 
Remonnyontanus (d. 1476) at Nuremberg, by Job. Stoffier (i499)> 
and by G. Hartmann (1535). 

Mercator.and his Successors.— Of Gerhard ICremer ( J 5 i 2 -'i 594 ) 


the earliest works are a map of Palestine (i 537 )> a map of the 
world on a double heart-shaped projection (1525), and a topo- 
graphical map of Flanders based upon his own surveys (1540)) 
a pair of globes (1541; diam. 120 mm.), and a large map of 
Europe which has been praised deservedly for its accuracy (1554). 
He is best known by his marine chart (1569) and his atlas. The 
projection of the former may have been suggested by a note 
by W. Pirkheimer in his edition of Ptolemy (1525). Mercator 
constructed it graphically, tlie mathematical principles under- 
lying it being first explained by E. Wright ( 1 594). The “ Atlas ” 
was only published after Mercator’s death, in 1595. It con- 
tained nine maps, but after the plates had been sold to Jodocus 
(Jesse) Hondius the number of maps was rapidly increased, 
although Mercator’s name was retained. Mercator’s maps are 
carefully engraved on copper. Latin letters are used through- 
out; the miniatures of older maps are supereeded by symbols, 
and in the better-known countries the maps are fairly correct, 
but they fail lamentably when we follow their author into 
regions — ^tlu' successful delineation of which depends upon a 
critical combination of imperfect information. 

Even before Mercator’s death, Antwerp and Amsterdam had 
become great centres of cartographic activity, and they main- 
tained their pre-eminence until the beginning of the i8th 
century. Abraham Ortelius(i527-i592), of Antwerp, a mun of 
culture and enterprise, but not a scientific cartographer, pub- 
lished the first edition of his Theairum orbis ierrarum in 1570. 
It then contained 53 maps, by various authors. By 1595 the 
number of maps had increased to iiq, including a Parergon or 
supplement of 12 maps illustrating ancient histor>\ In 1578 
was published the Speculum orbis ierrarum of Gerard de Jude 
or de Judaeis. Lucas Jaaszon Waghenaer (Aurigarius) of 
Enkhuizen published the first edition of his Spiegel der Zeevaari 
(Mariners’ Mirror) at Leiden in 1585. It was the first collection 
of marine maps, lived through many editions, w'us issued 
in several language.^, and became knowm as Charetticr ami 
Waggoner. In the same year Adrian Gerritsz publi.>hed a 
valuable Paskaarte of the European Sea. Ion years afterwards, 
in 1595, W. Barentszoon published a marine atlas of the Mediter- 
ranean, the major axis of which he reduced to 4a®. Jodocus 



Globes (1510). 


Hondius has already been referred to as the purchaser of Mer- 
cator’s plates. The business founded by him about 1602 was 
continued by his sons and his son-in law, Jan Jans2on(Jansonius) 
and others. By 1653 this firm had already produced atkses 
including 451 charts. Willem Janszon, the father of Hondius s 
partner, published a collection of charts (1608), to which he 
gave the title of Het Licht der Zeevaari (the seaman’s light). 
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Another cartographic publishing firm was established at Amster- 
dam in 1612 by Willem Janszon Blaeu (1571-1638), a friend of 
'lycho Brahe, from 1633 “ mapmaker of the siates-general, 
and a man of scientific culture. He was suceeded by his son 
Jan (d. 1673) and grandson Cornelius, and before tlie end of 
the century turned out a Zee^Spiegsl of 108 charts (1623), an 
Adas nevus (Nieuwe Atlas), 1642, enlarged in the course of time 
until it consisted of 12 folio volumes containing hundreds of 
maps. J. A. Colom in 1633 published a collection of maps under 
the quaint title of Vurig Colom der Zeevaert (Fiery Column of 


and his heirs, are stated to have published as many aa 6eo 
maps after 1700. . 

In no other country of Europe ym there at the close of the 
i6th century a geographical establishment capable of compet- 
ing with the Dutch towns or with Sanson, but the number 
of those who produced maps, in many instances based upon, 
original surveys, was large. Germany is thus represented^ 
among others, by C, Henneberger (map of Prussia, 1576), by 
M. Oeder (survey of Saxony, 1586-1)607), A. Ranh (fine hill 
features on a map of the environs of Waugen and Lmchui, 1617]^ 



Fig. 31. — ^Mercator's Chart of the World (1569). 


Navigation). Among more recent Dutch map publishers are 
Nicolaus Visrher (Piscator), R. Gons, H. Doncker, F. de Wit, and 
J. and G. van Keulen, whose atlases were published between 
1681 and 1722. These Dutch maps and charts are generally 
accompanied by descriptive notes or sailing directions printed 
on the back of them. A similar work is the Arcano del mare of 
Sir Robert Dudley, duke of Northumberland, the numerous 
sheets of which are on Mercator’s projection (1631) 

In France, in the meantime, an arc of the meridian had been 
measured (1669-1670) by Jean Picard, numerous longitudes had 
been observed between 1672 and 1680 by the .same, and by Phil, 
de Lahire (d. 1719), and these were utilized in a Carte de France 
as corrected from the observations of the members of ihe 
Academy of Sciences ” (1666-1699), in a map of the world (1694) 
by D. Cassini, as also in he Neptune Francois (1693) witli 
contributions by Pene, D. Cassini and others. These corrected 
longitudes were not yet available for the maps produced by a 
Nicolas Sanson of Abbeville since 1627. The cartographical 
establishment founded by him in that year was carried on after 
his death in 1667 by his sons, his son-in-law, P. Duval (d, 1683) 
and his grandson Robert du Vaugondy (d. 1766). Among the 
cartographers whom he employed were M. Tavernier and 
Mariette, and in many instances he mentioned the authors 
whose maps he copied. By 1710 the maps published by the 
firm numbered 466. Nicolas de Fcr, the great rival of Sanson, 


W. Schickhardt (survey of Wtirttemburg, 1624-1635), and G. M. 
Vischer (map of Austria and Styria, 1669-1786); Switzerland 
by H. C. Gyger (Canton of Zurich, a masterpiece 1667); Italy 
by G. A. Magini (1558-1610), and V. Coronelli, appointed 
cosmographer of the Venetian Republic 1685, and founder of 
the Ac. Cosmogr. dei Argonauti, the earliest geographical society, 
and Diogo Homem,a Portuguese settled at Venice (1558-1574); 
Denmark by J. Mejer of Husum (1650); Sweden by A. Buracus, 
the “ father of Swedish cartographers ” (1650-1660); the British 
Islands by Ch. Saxton {County Atlas of England and Wales, 
1575)? J* Speed {Theairum of Great Britain, 1610), Timothy 
Pont and Robert Gordon of Strathloch (map of Scotland, 1608), 
and A. Moll. A Novus adas sinensis, based upon Chinese sur- 
veys, was published in 1655 by Martin Martini, S. J., a missionary 
recently returned from China. Isaac Voss, m his work De 
Nili (1659), published a map of Central Africa, in which he 
anticipated D’Anville by rejecting all the fanciful details 
which found a place upon Filippo Pigafetta’s map of that 
continent. 

The first maps illustrating the variation of the compass were 
published by Chris. Bumis (d. 1632) and Athanasius Kirchcr 
(Magnes, Rome, 1643), and maps of the ocean and tidal currents 
by the latter in his Mundus subterraneus (1665). Edmund 
Halley, the astronomer, compiled the first variation chart of 
scientific value (1683), as also a chart of the winds (1686). 
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Globes manufactured for commercial purposes by Blaeu and 
others have already been mentioned, but several large globes, 
for show rather than for use, were produced in addition to these. 
Thus A. Busch, of Limburg (1656-1664), manufactured a globe 
for Duke Frederick of Holstein, formerly at Gottorp, but since 
1713 at Tsarskoye Zelo. It has a diameter of ii ft. ( 3‘57 metres) 
and is hollow, the inner surface of the shell being covered with 
a star map, and the outer surface with a map of the world. 
Professor Krh. Weigel (1696) produced a hollow celestial globe 
in copper, having a small terrestrial globe in its centre. Its 
diameter is 3*25 metres. Lastly there is a pair of giant globes of 
artistic design, turned out by V. Coronelli (1623), and intended 
as presents to Louis XIV. Their diameter is nearly 5 metres. 
A pair of globes of 1592 by Emeric Molineux (diam. 610 mm.) is 
now in the Temple Library, and is referred to in Blundevilles 
Exercises (1594). 

The Eighteenth Century . — It was no mere accident which 
enabled France to enjoy a pre-eminence in cartographic work 
during the greater part of the i8th century. Not only had 
French men of science and scientific travellers done excellent 
work as explorers in different parts of the world, but France 
could also boast of two men, Guillaume Delisle and J. B. 
Bourguignon d^Anville, able to utilize in the compilation of 
their maps the information they acquired. 

Delisle (1675-1726) published 98 maps, and although as works 
of art they were inferior to the maps of certain contemporaries, 
they were far superior to them in scientific value. On one of 
his earliest maps compiled under advice of his father Claude 
(1700), he gave the Mediterranean its true hmgitudial extension 
of 41°. It was Delisle who assumed the meridian of Ferro, 
which had been imposed upon French navigators by royal order 
(1634), to lie exactly 20° to the west of Paris. The work of 
reform was carried further by B. D’Anville (1607-1782). 
Altogether he published 211 maps, of which 66 are included in 
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his Atlas general (i 737 “i 7 So)i swept away the fanciful lakes 
from off the face of Africa, thus -forcibly bringing home to us 
the poverty of our knowledge (fig. 32), delineated the Chinese 
Empire in accordance with the map based on the surveys con- 
ducted during the reign of the emperor Kanghi, with the aid 
of Jesuit missionaries, and published in 1718; boldly refused to 
believe in the existence of an Antarctic continent covering half 
the southern hemisphere, and always brought a sound judgment 
to bear upon the materials which the ever-increasing number 
of travellers placed at his disposal. Among other French works 
of importance deserving notice are Le Neptune oriental of 
Mannevillette (1745) more especially the Carte geometrigue 
de la France, which is based upon surveys carried on (1744-1783) 
by Cesar Francois Cassini de Thury and his son Dominique de 
Cassini. It is on a transversal cylindrical (rectangular) pro- 
jection devised by Jacques ;8assini (d. 1746). The hills are 
shown in rough hachures. 

England, which had entered upon a career of naval con- 
quest and scientific exploration, had reason to be proud of 
T. F. W, Atlantic Neptune a North- American 

Pilot (1779), which first made known the naval surveys of 


J. Cook and of others; and Tho. Jefferys\s West Indian and 
American Atlases (1775, James Rcnnell (1742-1830), who 

was surveyor-general of India, published the Bengal Atlas (1781), 
and (sagaciously arranged the vast mass of information collected 
by British travellers and others in India and Africa, but it is 
chiefly with the name of Aaron Arrowsmith, who came to London 
in 1778, and his successors, with which the glory of the older 
school of cartographers is most intimately connected. His 
nephew John died in 1873. Among local cartographers may be 
mentioned H. Moll(d. 1732), J. Sencx, whose atlas was published 
in 1725, and Dowet, whose atlas was brought out at the expense 
of the duke of Argyll. 

In Germany J. B. Homann (d. 1724) founded a geographical 
establishment in 1702, ^\liich depended at first upon copies of 
British and French maps, but in course of time published also 
original maps such as J. M. Hose’s Africa (1727) and Tobias 
Meyer's Mappa critica of Germany (1780), J. T. Giissfeld’s map 
of Brandenburg (1773), John Major’s Wurttmburg (1710), 
and J. C. Muller's Bavaria, both based on trigonometrical 
surveys. Colonel Schmettau's excellent survey of the country 
to the west of the Weser (1767-1787) was never published, as 
ITederick the Great feared it might prove of use to his military 
enemies. Switzerland is represented by J . J. Scheuchzer (1712), 
J. Gessner (d. 1790), G. Walser (Atlas navus Helvetiae, 1769), 
and W. R. Moyer, Atlas der Schweiz (1786-1802). Of the 
Austrian Netherlands, Count Joseph de Ferrari published a 
chorographic map on the same scale as Cassini’s Carte de la 
Prance (1777). Of Denmark a fine map was published under 
the auspices of the Academy of Science of Copenhagen (1766- 
1825) of Spain and Portugal; an atlas in 102 sheets by Thomas 
Lopez (1765-1802); of Russia a map by J. N. Delisle in 10 
sheets (1739-1745); charts illustrating the variation of the 
compass and of magnetic “dip” by E. Dunn (1776), J. C. 
Wiffe (1768); a chart of the world by W. Dampier (1789). 
Map projections were dealt \\ith by two eminent mathe- 
maticians, J. 11 . Lambert (1772) and Leonh. Euler (1777). 

On the maps of Delisle and d’Anville the ground is still 
represented by “ molehills.” Hachures of a rude nature first 
made their appearance on David Vi\icr’s map of the environs 
of Paris (1674), and on Cassini’s C arte de la France. Contour lines 
(isobaths) were introduced for the first time on a chart of the 
Merwede by M. S. Cruquius (3728), and on a chart of the 
English Channel by Phil. Buachc (1737). Dupain-Triel, acting 
on a suggestion of Du Carla, compiled a contoured map of France 
(1791), and it only needed the introduction of graduated tints 
between these contours to secure a graphic picture of the features 
of the ground. It was J. G. Lehmann (1783) who based his 
method of hill-shading or hachuring upon these horizontal 
contours. !More than 80 methods of showing the hills have 
found advocates since that time, but all methods must be 
based upon contours to be scientifically sati.sfactory. 

Two relief maps of Central Switzerland deserve lobe mentioned, 
the one by R. L. Pfyffer m wax, now in Lucerne, the other by 
J. R. Meyer of Aarau and Muller of Engelbcrg in papier mache, 
now in Zurich. Globes of the usual commercial type were 
manufactured in France by Deli.sle (1700), Forbin (1710-1731), 
R. and J. de Vaugondy (1752), Lalande (1771); in England by 
E. and G. Adams (1710-1766); Germany by Homann and Scatter 
(1750). A hollow celestial globe 18 ft. in diameter was set up 
by Dr Roger Long at Cambridge; the terrestrial globe which 
Count Ch. Gravie of Vergennes presented to Louis XVI. in 
1787 had a diameter of 26 metres, 01 85 ft. 

Modern Cartography.— Th.t compiler of maps of the present 
day enjoys many advantages not enjoyed by men .similarly 
occupied a hundred years ago. Topographical surveys are 
gradually extending, and explorers of recent years are better 
trained for their work than they were a generation ago, whilst 
technical processes of recent invention — such as lithography, 
photography and heliogravure — facilitate or expedite the 
completion of liis task. This task, however, has grown more 
difficult and exacting. Mere outline maps, such as formerly 
satisfied the public, suffice no longer. He is called upon more 
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especially to give a ^tisfactory delineation of the ground, he 
must meet the requirements of various classes of the public, 
and be prepared to record cartographically all the facts of 
physical or political geography which are" capable of being 
recorded on his maps. The ingenuity of the compiler is 
frequently taxed when called upon to illustrate graphically 
the results of statistical information of every description. 

Germany since the middle of the 19th century has become the 
headqupters of scientific cartography. This is due as much 
to the inspiriting teachings of Ritter and Humboldt as to the 
general culture and scientific training combined with technical 
skill commanded by the men who more especially devote them- 
selves to this branch of geography, which elsewhere is too 
frequently allowed to fall into the hands of mere mechanics. 
Men like H. Berghaus (1797-1884), H. Kiepert (1818-1819), and 
A. Petermann (1822-1878) must always occupy a foremost place 
i n the history of cartography . Among the geographical establish- 
ments of Germany, that founded by Justus Perthes (1785), at 
Gotha, occupies the highest rank. Among its publications are 
A. Stieler’s Hand-Alias (1817-1832), K. von Spruner’s Historical 
Atlas (1438-1488), H. Berghaus’ Physical Atlas (1838-1842), E. 
von Sydow’s Wall Maps for Schools (1838-1840) and School Atlas 
(1847). The titles of these atlases survive, though the authors of 
the original editions are long dead, and the maps have been 
repeatedly superseded by others bringing the information up to 
the date of publication. To the same firm we are indebted for 
Petermann’s Mitteilungen, started in 1855 by A. Petermann, 
after whose death in 1902 they were successively edited by 

E. Behm, A. Supan and P. Langhans, as also the Geographisches 
Jahrhuch (since 1866), at first edited by E. Behm, afterwards by 
Professor H. Wagner. Among other geographical institutes in 
Germany which deserve mention are the Weimar Institut, 
founded in 1791 by F. J. Bertuch, and directed in 1845-1852 
by H. Kiepert; Paul Fleming at Glogau (K. Sohr’s Handatlas, 
1845), A. Ravenstein at Frankfort, D. Reimer at Berlin (H^ 
Kiepert, Handatlas y i860); R. Andree {Hand- Adas y 1880), and E^ 
Debes {Hand-Atla^, 1894) in Leipzig, and E. Holzer in Vienna 
(Vincenz von Haardt’s maps). France is represented by the 
publishing firms of Ch. Delagrave (Levaseur’s maps), Hachette 
(Vivien de St Martin’s Atlas universel, in progress since 1875, 

F. Schrader’s Atlas de geographic modernej 1880), and Armand 
Colin (Vidal de la Blache’s Atlas generaly 1894). In Great 
Britain A. Arrowsmith established himself in London in 1770 
{General Atlas y 1817), but the cartographical business ceased on 
the death of John Airowsmith in 1873. John Walker, to whose 
initiative the charts published by the admiralty are indebted 
for the perspicuous, firm and yet artistic execution, which 
facilitate their use by the mariner, was also the author of the 
maps published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge (1829-1840). Among more recent firms are W. and A. K. 
Johnston (founded 1825; Royal Atlas y 1855); J. Bartholomews: 
Co., now carried on by J. G. Bartholomew (Reduced Survey 
maps. Atlas of the World^s Commerce ^ 1906); Philip & Sons 
{Imperial Atlas y 1890; Systematic Atlas by E. G. Ravenstein, 
1894; Mercantile Marine Atlas, 1904, globes), and E. Stanford 
{London Atlas). 

In 1890 Professor A. Penck proposed to prepare a map of the 
world, including the oceans, on a scale of i : 1,000,000, and his 
scheme was promised the support of a committee which met in 
London in 1909, and upon which were represented the leading 
powers of the world. Maps on that scale of a great part of 
Africa, Asia and America have been published by British, 
French, German and United States authorities. A bathy- 
metrical chart of the oceans, by Professor J. Thoulet was 
published in 1904 at the expense of Prince Albert of Monaco. 

Reliefs from printed maps were first produced by Bauerkeller 
of Darmstadt and Dondorf at Frankfort, from originals furnished 
by A. Ravenstein (1838-1844). The exaggeration in altitude, 
on these maps and on those of a later date and on a larger scale, 
was very considerable. No such exaggeration exists in the case 
of reliefs of parts of the Alps, on a large scale, by P. Keil and 
Pelikan (1890), X. Imfeld (1891), P, Oberlerchner (1891-1895), 


C. Perron (1893-1900), F. Becker (1900), A. Heim (1904) and 
others. A relief globe was first suggested in a letter of 
M. Maestlin to J. Kepler (1596). The first globe of this descrip- 
tion for the use of the blind, was made by A. Zeune in 1810. 
H. Erben is the author of a rough relief on a convex surface 
(1842), but the finest example of this description is a relief of 
Italy, by C6sar Pomba and H. Fritsche, on a scale of i : 1,000,000 
and without exaggeration of heights ( 1880-1884). A map of Italy 
in the baptistery of St Peter at Rome has occasionally been 
described as a relief, though it is merely a rude* outline map of 
Italy, by Carlo Fontana (1698), carved into a convex surface. 

Several globes of unusual dimensions were produced in the 
course of last century. That which Colonel Langlo^s erected in 
the Champs Ely s 4 es ( 1824) had a diameter of 39 metres. J ames 
Wyld’s hollow globe, or “ Georama,” diam. 18 metres, occupied 
Leicester Square until swept away as a nuisance. The giant 
globe proposed by Elis6e Reclus in 1895 never been erected; 
he has, however, produced maps on a concave surface, as 
suggested by J. D. Hauber in 1742. 

Authorities. — The history of maps is dealt with ably in Vivien 
dc Saint Martin's Histoire de la geographie (Paris, 1875), and in 
Peschel's Gesckichte der Erdkunde (2nd ed. by Soph'us Rugc, Ber- 
lin, 1877), as also by W. Wollkenhauer {Leitfaden zur Gesckichte der 
Kartographie, Breslau, 1895), and H. Zondervan {Allgemeine Karten- 
kunde, Leipzig, 1901). J. Lelewel's Geographie du moyen dge, witii 
an atlas (Brussels, 1850-1857), has in part been superseded by 
more recent^ icsearchcs. There are, however, a number of works, 
beautifully illustrated, which deal fully with particular periods of 
the subject. Among these may be mentioned Konrad Miller's 
Die dltesten Weltkarten (Stuttgart, 1895-1897), which only deals 
with maps not influenced by the ideas of Ptolemy. The contents of 
the following collections are more varied in their nature, viz. E. F. 
Jomard's M(nument$ dc la geographie (Paris, 1862), Santarem's 
Adas composi de mappemondes et de portulans, &c. (Paris, 1842-1853, 
78 plates). A. E. Nordenskiold's Facsimile Atlas (Stockholm, 1889), 
Gabriel M^cell, Choix de cartes et de mappemondes XIV* et Xv* 
sidcles (Paris, 1896). C. H. Coote's Remarkable Maps of the XVth, 
XVIth and XVIIlh Centuries reproduced in their Original oize{AmBixx- 
dam, 1894-1897), and Bibliotheca lindesiana (London, 1898) with 
facsimiles of the Harleian and other Dieppese maps of the i6th 
century. Nautical charts are dealt with m A. E. Nordenskibld's 
Periplus (Stockholm, 18O9), and Th. Fischer's Sammlung mittel- 
dlterlicher Welt- und Seekarten (Vienna, 1886), The discovery and 
mapping of America are illustrated by F. Kunstmann's Bntdeckung 
Amerikas (Munich, 1859), K. Kretschmer's Atlas zur Eni^ckung 
Amerikas (Berlin, 1892), G. Marcel's Reproductions de cartes et & 
globes relatives d la d 4 couverte de VAmerique du XVI* au XVIII* 
Slide (Paris, 1893) and E. L. Stevenson's Maps Illustrating the 
Early Discovery and Exploration of America, i^os-isso (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., 1906). In addition to these collections, numerous 
single maps have been published in geograpliical periodicals or 
separately. See also V. Hantzsch and L. Schmidt, Kartog. Denk- 
m&ler zur Entdeckungsgeschichte von Amerika, Asien, Australien und 
Afrika aus dev k. Bibliotheh zu Dresden (Leipzig, 1903), and the 
Crown Collection of photographs of American maps (1600-1800), 
selected and edited Dy A. B. Hulbert (Cleveland, 1^4-1909). 

For reports on the progress of cartography, see Geographisches 
Jakrbuch (Gotha, since 1806); for announcements of new publi- 
cations, Bibliotheca gcographica, published annually by tbo Berlin 
Geographical Society, and to the geographical Journal (London). 

Topographical Surveys. 

The year 1784 marks the beginning of the ordnance survey, 
for in that year Major-General Roy measured a base line of 
27,404 ft. on Hounslow Heath. Six additional base 
lines were measured up to 1849, including the Lough 
Foyle, in 1827-1828, and that on Salisbury Plain, in 
1849. The primary triangulation was only completed in 1858, 
but in the meantime, in 1791, the detail survey had begun. At 
first it was merely intended to produce a map sufficiently accurate 
on a scale of i in. to a mile (i : 63,360). Ireland having bew 
surveyed (1824-1842) on a scale of 6 in. to a mile (i : 10,560), 
it was determined in 1840, after the whole of England and Wales, 
with the exception of Lancashire and Yorkshire, had been 
completed on one-inch scales, to adopt that scale for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. Finally, in 1854, a cadastral survey of 
the whole of the United Kingdom, only excepting uncultivated 
districts, was resolved upon, on a scale of i : 2500, still lai^r 
scales (i : 500 or 1 : 1000) being adopted for town plans. Parish 
boundaries are laid down with the help of local meresmen 
appointed by justices at quarter sessions. The horizontal 
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contours ure based upon instrumental measurement^ and as 
whole these ordnance maps were undoubtedly superior in accu- 
racy, with rare exceptions, to similar maps published by fo-eign 
governments. Even though the hill hachures on the older 
one-inch maps are not quite satisfactory, this deficiency is in a 
large measure compensated for by the presence of absolutely 
U uslworthy contours. Originally the maps were engraved on 
copper, and the progress of publication was slow; but since the 
introduction of modern processes, sucli as electrotvping (in 
1840), photography (in 1855) and zincograpiiy (in 1859), it has 
been rapid. A plan, tl)e engra\ ing of which iormerly took two 
years, can now be produced in two days.' 

The one-inch map for the whole of the United Kingdom was 
completed in 1890. Jt cpvers 697 sheets (or 488 of a “ now 
series ” in large sheets), and is published in three editions, viz. 
(a) in outline, with contours in black, (b) with hills hachured in 
brown or black, and (c) pi inted in five colours, ( arefully revised 
editions of these and of the other maps arc brought out at 
intervals of 15 years at most. Since 1898 the department has 
also publislicd maps on a smaller scale, viz. a map of England 
and Wales, on a scale of 2 m. to j in., in two editions, both 
printed in colour, the one with hills stip])led in brown, the 
other coloured on the “ layer system ” as a strata-relief map; a 
map of the United Kingdom on a scale of 4 m. to i in., also 
in two editions, the one in outline, showing five classes of 
roads and parish boundaries, the other in colours, with stippled 
hills; a map on a scale of 10 m. to i in., also in tw'o editions, 
and finally a map of the United Kingdon on a scale of 
I : 1,000,000. 

The geological surveys of Great Britain and Ireland were con- 
nected from 1832 to 1853 with the ordnance survey, but are 
now carried on independently. The ordnance survey, too, n-i 
longer depends on the war office but upon the board of 
agriculture and fisheries. A Bathymetrical Survey of the Fresh- 
water Lochs oj Scotland^ under the direction of Sir John Murray 
and L. Pullar, was completed in 1908, and the results published 
by the Royal Geographical Society, 

Proposals for a new map of France, to replace the famous 
Cassini map of 1744-1793 were made in 1802 and again by 
^ * R. Bonne in 18^, but owing to the wars then devas- 

tating Europe no steps were taken until 1817, and 
the Carte de France de Vetat major on a scale of i : 80,000 was 
only completed in i88o. It is engraved on copper. 'I'lie hachured 
hills are based upon contours, and arc of admirable commen- 
surabUity, It has served as a basis for a Carte de la France, 
published by the Service Vicinal on a scale of 1 : iOo,ooo, in 
596 sheets, and of a general map prepared by the ministdre des 
travaux publics on a scale of i : 200,000 in 80 sheets. On both 
these maps tlie hills ore printed in grey chalk. A third topo- 
graphical map of France is being published in accordance with 
the recommendation of a committee presided over by General 
de la Noix in 1897. The surveys for this map were begun in 
1905. The maps arc based upon the cadastral plans (i : 1000), 
thoroughly revised and connected with the triangulation of 
France and furnished with contours at intervals of 5 m. by 
precise measurement. These minutes are published on a scale 
of 1 : 10,000 or 1 : 20,000 for mountain districts, while the scale 
of the general is i : 50,000. Each .sheet is bounded by 
parallels and meridians. I'he hills are shown in brown contours 
at intervals of 10 m. and grey shading in chalk (Berthaut, La 
Carte de France ^ Paris, 1899). A geological map of 

France on a scale of 1 : 80,000 is nearly completed, there are also 
a map (i : 500,000) by Carez and Vasseur, and an official Carte 
geolo§ique (i : 1,000,000; 1906). 

By the middle of the 19th century topographical maps of the 
various German states had been completed, and in several 
atnuMor. surveys M a more exact nature had been 

completed or begun, when in j S78 the governments of 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria and Wurttemberg agreed to supersede 
local maps by publishing a map of die empire (Reichskarte) in 
674 sheets 00 a scale of 1 : roo.ooo. The earlier sheets of this 
excellent map were lithographed, but these arc gradually being 


superseded by maps engraved on copper. Colour-printing ih 
employed since 1901. The hills are hachured and in some 
instances contours at intervals of 50 metres are introduced. The 
map was completed in 1909, but is continually undergoing 
renewal. 'I'he MesstischbldUery called Positionsbldtter in Bavaria, 
are on a scale of i : 25,000. The older among them leave 
much to be desired, but those of a later date are satisfactory. 
This applies more especially to the maps of Saxony (since 1879) 
and Wurttemberg (since 1893). The features of the ground on 
most of these maps are shown by contours at intervals ol 
10 metres. The map produced on this large scale numbers over 
5000 sheets, and is used as a basis lor the geological survcy.s 
carried on in several of the states of Germany. A general 
map of the German Empire {Ueberstchtsharie) on a scale of 
] : 200,000, in 196 sheets, is in progress since 1893. ^ 
printed in three colours, and gives contours at intervals of 10 
metres. In addition to these maps there are D. G. Reymann's 
well-known Specialkatie von Miitel Europe (i : 200,000), 
acquired bv the l^russian government in 1874 (it will ulti- 
mately consist of 796 shetts), a government and Liebenow’s 
map of central Europe (1 : 300,000) and C. Vogel’s beautiful 
map of Germany (i : 500,000). 

The Specidkarie of Austria-Hungary on a scale of i : 75,000 
(765 sheets), based upon a triangulation and cadastral surveys 
(1816-1867), was completed in 1889, ®^^1 published in 
heliogravure. 'I'his map was repeatedly revised, 
but as it no longer met modern recjuirements as to 
accuracy the director of the military geographical establishment 
at Vicmia, Field Marshal Chr. von Steeb, in 1896, organized 
what practically amounts to a re* survey of the entire monarchy, 
to be completed in 75 years. At the same time the cadastral 
plans, reduced to a scale of 1 : 25,000, are being published in 
photo-lithography. A general map of central Europe in 283 
.sheets published by the Austrian government (i : 200,000) 
includes nearly the whole of the Balkan Peninsula. 

The famous map of Switzerland, with which is associated the 
name of General H. Dufour (d. 1875), is based upon a triungula- 
tion (1809-1833) and surveys on a scale of 1 ; 25,000 
for the lowlands, 1 : 50,000 for the alpine districts, and 
was published (1843-1865) on a scale of i : 100,000. ” * 

The hills are hachured, the light, in the case of the loftier regions, 
lieing supposed to fall obliquely. The original surveys, carefully 
revised, have been published since 1S70 as a Topographical 
Atlas oj Switzerland— so-called Siegfried Atlas, in 552 sheets. 
They are printed in three colours, contours at intervals "of 10 and 
20 metres being in brown, incidental features (ravines, cliffs, 
glaciers) in blaci or blue. To mountain-climbers tliesc contour 
maps are invaluable, but for ordin^ purposes “ strata maps,” 
such as J. M. Ziegler’s hypsometric maps (1856) or so-called 
“ relief maps,” which attempt to delineate the ground so as to 
give the impression of a relief, are generally preferred. 

The new survey of Belgium w^as completed in 1S72 and there 
have been published 527 plane-table sections or planchetles on 
a scale of t ; 20,000 (1866-1880), a ” Carte topo- 
graphique de la Belgique,” in 72 sheets, on a scale of 
1 : 40,000 (1861- 1883), and a more recent map in 26 sheets 
on a sciile of i ; 100,000 (1903-1912). The last is printed in five 
coloui’s, the ground is shown in contours of 10 metres interval 
and grey stippling. 

The new survey of the Netherlands, based upon General 
Kraycnhoff’.s primary triangulation (1802-1811) was completed 
in 1855. The results have been publislicd on a 
scale of 1 : 25,000 (776 sheets, since 1866), i : 50,000 ® 

(Topographic and Military Map, 62 she^ets, 1850-1864, and a 
Waterstaatskaart, 1864-1892), and 1 : 300,000 (Toppgraphical 
Atlas, 21 sheets, 1868-1871). 

In Denmark, on the proposal of the Academy of Science, 
a survey w^as carried out in 1766-1825, but the maps issued 
by the Danish general staff depend upon more 
recent surv'eys. These include plane-table sections • 

(Maalebordsblade), 1209 sheets on a scale of i : 20,000, with con- 
tours at intervals of 5 or 10 ft., published since 1830; Atiasblade 
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of Jutland and of DcDanske Oer, on a scale of 1 140,000, the 
former in 131 sheets, since 1870, the latter, on the same scale, 
in 94 sheets, since 1890, and still in progress, and a general 
staff map on a scale of i : 100,000, in 68 sheets, since 1890. 

Maps of the Faroer and of Iceland have likewise been issued. 

Modern surveys in Sweden date from the organization of a 
corps of Landematare,” known since 3874 as a topographical 
Scaadh department of the general staff. The maps issued 
navia. ^jy authority include one of southern Sweden, 

1 : 100,000; another of northern Sweden, i : 200,000; and a gene- 
ral map on a scale of i : 1,000,000. In Norway a geographical 
survey {Opinaaling) has been in progress since 1783, but the 
topographical map of the kingdom on a scale of i : 100.000 in 
340 sheets, has not yet been completed. 

Of Russia in Europe only the more densely peopled govern- 
ments have been surveyed, since 1816, in the manner of otlier 
Hustia European countries, while for most regions there 

** are only so-called “ military surveys.” The most 

readily available map of the whole country is the lo-verst 
map (1 : 420,000), known as General J. A. Strelbitzki^s, 
and published 1865-1880. A topographic map (i : 126,000) 
embracing the whole of western Russia, with Poland and the 
country of the Don Cossacks, is designed to be extended 
over the whole empire. Certain governments — Moscow, Kief, 
Volhynia, Bessarabia, the Crimea, &c. — have been published 
on a scale of i : 24,000, while Finland, as far as 61^ N., was 
rc-surveyed in 1870-1895, and a map on a scale of i .*42,000 
is approaching completion. 

Surveys in Asiatic Russia are conducted by the topographical 
departments organized at Orenburg, Tashkent, Omsk, Irkutsk 
and Tiflis, 'lo the latter we are indebted for a valuable map 
of Caucasia, i : 210,000, which since the first publication (1863- 
1885) has undergone careful revision. The Siberian departments 
have published a number of maps on a scale of i : 420,000. In 
addition to these the survey for the Trans-Siberian railway has 
been published on a sc^c of i : 630,000, as also maps of the 
Russo-Chinese frontier districts, 1 : 210,000 and i : 1,168,000. 

A map of Asiatic Russia, i : 420,000, by Bolshef, in 192 sheets, 
is in course of publication. 

Pa.s.sing to southern Europe we find that Portugal has com- 
pleted a Charta chorofiraphica (i : 300,000) since 1856. In 
Spain a plane-table survey on a .scale of 1 : 20,000 
progress since 1870, but of the map of 
Spain in 1078 sheets on a scale of 1 : 50,000 only 
150 had been issued by the deposito de la guerra up to 1910. 
Meanwhile reference may be made to B. F, Cx)ello’s Atlas de la 
Espana (1848-1890), the maps of which are on a scale of 
1 : 200,000. 

In Italy Tavulette nlevata on a scale of i : 25,000 or 1 : 50,000, 
with contours, based on surveys made 1862-1890, arc being 
published, and a Carta del regno d' Italia^ 1 : 100,000, 
is practically complete. 'J'here are a Carta idrologica 
and a Carta geologica on the same scale, and a Carta orografica 
on a scale of i : 500,000. 

Greece is still dependent upon foreigners for its maps, among 
which the Carte de Grice (i : 200,000) from rapid surveys made 
by General PaJet in 1828, was published in a new 
Oraace. edition in 1880. A similar map, mainly based upon 
surveys made by Austrian officers and revised by H. Kiepert 
(i : 300,000), was published by the Military Geographical 
Institute of Vienna in, 1885. Far superior to these maps is 
the Karte von Attika (i : 100,000 and 1 : 25,000) based upon 
(‘areful surveys made by Prussian officers and published by 
E. Curtius and J. H. Kaupert on behalf of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Athens (1878), or A. Philippson's map of 
the Peloponnese (i ; 300,000; 1901). 

For maps of the Bfidkan Peninsula we are still largely indebted 
to the rapid surveys carried on by Austrian and Russian 
officers. The Anstriwi map of central Europe 
embraces the whole of the Balkan Peninsula on a sede 
of 1 : 200,000; the Russian surveys (1877-1879) are 
embodied in a map of the eastern part of the Balk^ on a scale 
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1 : 126,000, and a map of Bulgaria and southern Rumelia^ on a 
scale 1 : 200,000, both published in 1883. A map of Turkey in 
Europe, scale 1 : 210,000, was published by the 'Purkish general 
staff (1899), and another map, scale i ; 250,0^, by the intelli- 
gence division of the British war office is in progress since 
1906. Bosnia and Herzegovina are now included with the 
surveys of the Austrian Empire, the kingdom of Servia has 
been surveyed (1880-1891) and the results published on a 
scale of 1 : 75,000; in eastern Rumania surveys hay« been in 
progress since 1874 and the results have been published on a 
scale of 1 : 50,000; a general map of tlie entire kingdom, scale 
I ; 200,000, was pubhshed in 1906-1907 ; a map of Monte- 
negro (i : 75,000), based on surveys by Austrian and Russian 
officers, was published at Vienna in 1894. 

In Asiatic Turkey several districts of historical interest 
have been surveyed, and surveys have likewise been made in 
the interest of railways, or by boundary commis- 
sions, but there is no such thing as a general survey * 

carried on under tlie direction of government. We are thus, 
to a large extent, still dependent upon compilations, such as 
R. Kiepert’s Asia Minor (i 1400,000; 1904-1908), a map of 
eastern Turkey in Asia, Syria aiid western Persia (i : 2,000,000 ; 
1910), published by tlie Royal Geographical Society, or a 
Russian general map (i ; 630,000, published 1880-1885). 
Among maps based upon actual surveys tliose of Pal^ 
tine, by Lieut. G. R. Conder and H. H. (afterwards Lord) 
Kitchener (i : 63,360, 1880), of the Sinai Pcnmsula by Sir 
C. W. Wilson and H. S. Palmer (i : 126,730, 1870), of Arabia 
Petfaea by Dr A. Musil (i : 300,000, 1907) or of the Aden territory 
(1905) are among the more interesting. Of Cyprus an excellent 
map from surveys by Major (Lord) H. H. Kitchener was 
published in 1884 (1 : 63,360). 

In the case of Persia and Afghanistan we are still dependent 
upon compilations such as a Russian staff map (1 : 840,000, 
published in 1886), Colonel Sir T. H. Holdich’s map of 
Persia (1 : 1,014,000, Simla, 1897-1^9), or a smaller 
(j : 2,028,000 and 1 : 4,056,000), publi^i^ by tlie geographical 
division of the generi staff. The settlement of boundaries 
in northern Afghanistan (1883) and in Seistan (1870) has 
necessitated surveys of some interest. 

A trigonometrical survey of British India was begun in 1800 
and the country can now boast of a survey which in most respects 
is equal to those of most European states. The surveys are 
made on scales varying according to the necessities of the 
case or the nature of the country, and they have been extended 
.since 1862 beyond the boundaries of India proper. Revenue 
surveys for land settlement are published on a sc^e of 1 : 4000, 
but the usual scale for topographical maps is 1 : 63,360. An 
Indian Atlas, on a scale of 1 : 255,660, includes also Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula, but although begun so long ago p 1827 many 
of its sheets are unpublished. There are in addition an officii 
map of India (i : 1,000,000), the first edition of which was 
published in 1903, as also maps of the great provinces of India, 
including Burma, all on a scale of 1 : 2,827,520, and a variety 
of physical and statistical maps. Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements, with the Federal Malay States, have their own 
surveyors-general. The British North Borneo (Company pub- 
lished a Map oj British North Borneo, on a scale of i : 633,600 
(1905). 

In Siam a regular survey was organized by Mr J. McCartliy 
(1881-1883), ^ former official of the Indian survey, which did 
good work in connexion with the determination of the Franoo- 
Siamese frontier (1906). The surveys are made on the acales 
of 1 : 4000, I : 31,680 and i : 63,360. 

In French Indo-China surveys have been in progress ance 
1881. The Bureau of the Indo-Chinese general staff, has 
published a map of Indo-China, including Cambodia, in 45 
sheets (1 : 200,000, 1895), while to the service gdograpluque de 
rindo-Chine, organized in 1899, we owe a Carte de Vlndo-Chine 
(i : 500,000). 

For China we are still largely dependent upon careful compila- 
tions like Baron F. von Richthofens AOas von China (i : 750,000 ; 
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Berlin, i885-'i89o)or Bretschneider's Map of China (i ; 4,600,000) 
a new edition of which appeared at St Petersburg in 1900. 
There are good survey maps of the British colony of Hong-Kong, 
of Wei-hai-Wei and of the. country around Kiao-chou, and the 
establishment of topographical offices at Peking and Ngan-king 
holds out some promise of native surveys. In the meantime 
large scale maps prepared by European authorities are to be 
welcomed, such as maps of Chih-li and Shan-tung (i : 200,000), 
from surveys by Prussian officers, 1Q01-1905, maps of east 
China (i : 1,000,000) and of Yun-nan by British, German 
and Indian officers, of the Indo-Chinese frontier (1 : 200,000, 
Paris 1908), and of the upper Yangtsze-kiang by S. Chevalier 
(Shanghai, 1900). 

Japan has a regular survey department originated by 
Europeans and successfully carried on by natives. 'I'he primary 
triangulation was completed in 1880, a topographical map 
coloured geologically (i : 200,000) was published 1889-1897, and 
in addition to this there are being published an agronomical 
map on a scale of 1 : 100,000 (since 1887) and others. The 
Japanese government has likewise published a map of Korea 
(i ; 1,000,000; 1898). 

The Philippine Islands are represented in a carefully compiled 
map by C. W. Hodgson (i : 1,115,000, New York, 1908). Of 
Java we possess an excellent topographical map based upon 
surveys made 1850-1887 (i : 100,000), A similar map has been 
in progress for Sumatra since 1883, while the maps for the 
remaining Dutch Indies are still based, almost exclusively, upon 
flying surveys. For general purposes the Atlas der Nederlandsche 
Bezittingen in Oost-lndie by J. N. Stemfoort and J. J. Ten 
Siethoff, of which a new edition has been published since 1900, 
may be consulted with confidence. 

In Africa nearly all the international boundaries have been 
carefully surveyed and marked on the ground, since 1880, and 
yield a good basis as a guide for the map compiler. 
A general map of Africa, by Colonel Lannoy de 
Bissy, on a scale of i : 2,000,000 was first published in 1882- 
1888, but is carefully revised from time to time. The geo- 
graphical section of the British general staff is publishing maps 
of all Africa on scales of i : 250,000 and i ; 1,000,000. In 
Egypt excellent work has been done by a survey department 
organized and directed by C.aptain H. G. Lyons up to 1909. 
It has published a topographical map of the Nile valley 
(i ; 50,000), an irrigation map (i : 100,000), a general map 
(i ; 250,000), numerous cadastral plans, &c. Work on simikar 
lines is carried on in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Algeria has 
been in course of survey since 1868, Tunis since 1878, and the 
results have been published on scales of i : 50,000 and i : 250,000, 
Of Morocco there are many maps, among which several compiled 
by the French service g^ographique de I’arm^e, including a 
Carte du Maroc (i : 200,000), in progress since 1909, In the 
British colonies of tropical and of South Africa 1 surveys for 
the most part are carried on actively. Of the Gambia Colony 
there is a map by Major E. L. Cowie (i : 250,000, 1904-^905); 
the survey of the Gold Coast Colony is being published by 
Major F. G. Guggisberg since 1907 (1 : 125,000 and i : 200,000); 
southern and northern Nigeria are adequately represented 
on the maps of the general staff (i : 250,000). The states of 
British South Africa have each their surveyor-general, and a 
reconnaissance survey has been in progress since 1903. It is 
based upon a careful trian^lation, superintended by Sir T). 
GiH, and carried in 1907 within 70 m. of I^ke Tanganyika. 
This survey is rapidly superseding other maps, such as the 
surveyor-general’s map of Cape Colony (i : j 27,000); A. Duncan’s 
map of the Orange River State (i : 148,705; 1902-1904) and 
Jeppe’s map of the Transvaal (i : 476,000; 1899). The results 
of a survey of southern Rhodesia are given on the map of the 
British general staff (i : 500,00^ 1909), while of north-eastern 
Rhodesia we have an excellent map compiled by C. L. Beringer 
in 1907 (1 : 1,000,000). Surveys in British Central Africa were 
taken up in 1894; a survey of Lake Nyasa, by Lieut. E. L. 

* See '^Thc Survey In British Africa** : the Annual Report of tlv 
Colonial Survey Commission. 


Rhoades and W. B. Phillips, was published in 1902. As regards 
British East Africa and Uganda, the surveys in the latter (on 
scales of i : 10,000 and i : 125,000) have made considerable 
progress. The Victoria Nyanza was surveyed by Captain B. 
Whitehouse (1898-1900), and the results have been published 
on a scale of i : 292,000. These British possessions, together 
with the whole of Somaliland and southern Abyssinia, are 
satisfactorily represented on the maps of the British general 
staff. 

Maps of the French Africa Colonies have been published by 
the .service g6ographique de TAfrique occidental and the 
service gdographjque des colonies. A map of Senegal 
(i : 100,000) is in progress since 1905. The official maps of 
the other colonies have been compiled by A. Meunicr between 
1902 and 1909. They include French West Africa, (i : 2,000,000 ; 
2nd ed., 1908), French Guinea (i : 500,000 ; 1902) and the Ivory 
Coast and Dahomey (i : 1,500,000: 1907-1908). A map of the 
French Congo by J. Hansen (i : 1,500,000), was published in 
1907. In Madagascar a topographical bureau was established 
by General J. S. Gallieni in 1896, and the surveys are being 
published since 1900 on a scale of i : 100,000. 

As regards the German colonies we are dependent upon 
compilations by R. Kiepert, P. Sprigade and M. Moisei. Good 
maps of the Portuguese colonies are to be found in an Atlas 
colonial Portuguese a second edition of which was published by 
the Commissito de Cartographia in 1909. Of the Congo State 
we have an official map on a scale of 1 : 1,000,000, published 
in 1907. Of Italian Eritrea we have excellent maps on various 
scales of i : 100,000, i : 200,000 and 3 : 500,000, based upon 
surveys made between 1888 and 1900. 

In the states of Australia cadastral surveys conducted by 
surveyors-geneial have been in progress for many years, as also 
trigonometrical survey5(Westem Australia excepted), xuatrmiia 
and the publication of parish and township or county 
maps keeps pace with the settlement of the country; but with 
the exception of Victoria none of these stales is in possession 
of a topographical map equal in accuracy to similar maps 
published in Europe. In Victoria the so-called geodetic survey 
was begun in 1858; the maps are published on a scale of 
1 : 126,730. There exists also a general map, on a scale of 
1 : 506.930. Maps on the same scale are available of New 
South Wales, South Australia and Tasmania, on a scale of 
I : 560.000 for Western Australia, on a scale of i : 253,460 for 
Queensland. There are likewise maps on smaller scales, which 
undergo frequent revision. The map of British New Guinea 
is on a scale of 1 : 330,200 (1898). New Zealand has a good 
general map on a scale of t : 633,700. A trigonometrical 
survey was given up and only details of immediate practical 
use are required. The “ Lands Department ” of the Fiji Islands 
has published a map on a scale of i : 380,000 (1908). 

The cadastral surveys in Canada are carried on by a com- 
mission of crown lands in the old provinces and by a Dominion 
land office, which lays out townships as in the United 
States, but with greater accuracy. A surveyor- Amwicm. 
general is attached to the department of the interior, 
at Ottawa. He publishes the topographical maps (1 : 63,366) 
since 1906. They are based upon theodolite traverses 15 m. 
apart, and connected with the United States lake and coast 
surveys, the details being filled in by plane-table surveys on a 
scale of 1 : 31,680. The contours, 25 ft. apart, depend upon 
spirit-levelling. In the Rocky Mountains surveys photographic 
apparatus is successfully employed. The surveyor-general 
issues also “ sectional maps ” (i : 190,000 and i : 40,000) and 
so-called “ Standard ” topographical maps for the thinly peopled 
west, on scales of 1 : 250,000 and i : 500,000. He is responsible 
likewise for maps of Yukon and of Labrador, supplied by the 
geological survey, the former on a scale of i : 380,200, the 
latter of i : 1,584,000. The intelligence branch of the Canadian 
department of military defence is publishing since 1904 topo- 
graphical maps on scales of i : 63,366 and i : 126,730, with 
contours. A geodetic survey department, under Dr W. F. King, 
chief astronomer of the Dominion, was established in 1909. 
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Centra! 

America. 


Maps of Newfoundland, orographical as well as geological^ 
scale 1 : 1,584,200, have been published. 

In the United States a “ geological survey ” was organized 
in 1879, under Clarence King as director, whose successor, 
Major J. W. Powell, rightly conceived that it was necessary to 
produce good topographical maps before a geological survey 
could be pursued with advantage. It is under his wise guidance 
that the survey has attained its present efficiency. It is based 
upon a triangulation by the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
The maps of the more densely peopled parts of the Union are 
published on a scale of i : 62,500, and those of the remainder 
of the country on half or a quarter of that scale. The hills 
are shown by contours at intervals of 10 or 100 ft. The details 
given are considered sufficient to admit of the selection of 
general routes for railways or other public works. The survey 
progresses at the rate of about 40,000 sq. m. annually, and in 
course of time it will supersede the map of the separate states, 
based on older surveys. A reconnaissance ” map of Alaska 
(on a scale of i : 250,000) was published in 1908. 

In Mexico the surveys are in charge of a comision geografica- 
exploradora attached to the serretaria de Fomento, but only 
about lijo sheets of a Caria general on a scale of 
1 : 100,000 have been published. There are also a 
map of the state of S. Luis Potosi (i ; 250,000), of 
the environs of Puebla (1 : 50,000) and a Carta general de la 
republica mexicana (i : 250,000). 

A useful map of Central America has been published by the 
topographical section of the British general staff on a scale 
of 1 : 170,300. Of great value for cartographical work is a 
careful survey, carried out b)' American engineers (1897-1898), 
for a continental railway running along the west coast from 
Mexico to Chile. In South America, in proportion to the area 
of the country, only few surveys of a thoroughly .scientific nature 
have been made, and it is therefore satisfactory that the service 
geographique of the French army should be publishing, since 
1900, a map of the entire continent on a scale of i : i, 000.000. 

Colombia is but inadequately represented by rough maps. 
For Colombia we have F. L. Vergara y Velasco’.s Allas de 
geografia colomhiana (1906-1908); Ecuador is fairly well repre- 
sented by Th. Wolf (1892) and Hans Meier (1907); in the case 
of Peru we still largely depend upon Paz Soldan’s Atlas geografica 
(1865-1867) and A. Raimondi’s Mapa del Peru (i : 500,000) 
based upon surveys made before 1869. Sir Martin Conway’s 
“Map of the Andes of La Paz” (i : 600,000; 1900) as well 
as Major P. H. Fawcett’s survey of the Brazilian boundar)’^ 
(1906-1907) are welcome additions to our knowledge of Bolivia. 
In Chile a comision topografico was appointed as long 
ago as 1848, but the map produced under its auspices by 
f^rofessor F. Pissis (i ; 250,000, 1870-1877), leaves much to be 
desired. Since that time, however, valuable maps have been 
published by an Oficina de mensura de tierraSy by a seccion de 
geografia y minas connected with the department of public 
works, by the Oficina hidrograficay and more especially in con- 
nexion with surveys necessitated by the boundary di.sputes with 
Argentina, which were settled by arbitration in 1899 1902. 

The sur\'eys which led to the latter were conducted by Sir 
Thomas Holdich. 

In Venezuela a commission for producing a piano militar or 
military map of the country was appointed by General Castro 
in 1904, but little progress seems to have been made, and mean- 
time we are dependent ypon a revised edition of A. Codazzi’s map 
of 1840 which was published in 1884. In Brazil little or nothing 
is done by the central government, but the progressive states 
of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes have commissaos geographicos 
e geologicos engaged in the production of topographical maps. 
Valuable materials have likewise been acquired by several river 
surveys including those of the Amazonas by Azevedo and Pinto 
(1862-1864) and W. Chandless (1862-1869) and of the Rio 
Madeira by Colonel G. Earl Church and Keller-Leuzinger 
(1869-1875). The proposal of a committee presided over by 
the Marshal H. de Beaurepaire-Rohan (1876) to prepare a map 
of Brazil on a scale of i : 200,000 has never been acted upon, 


and in. the meantime we are dependent upon works like the 
Atlas do imperio do Brazil by Mendes de Almeida (x868) or 
the maps in our general atlases. 

In Argentina an official geographical institute was established 
in 1879, but neither A. Seelstrang’s Atlas (1886-1892) nor 
H. Hosicold’s Mapa topografica (i : 2,000,000; London, 1895), 
which were published by it, nor any of the numerous provincial 
maps are based upon scientific surveys. 

It need hardly be said that hydrographic surveys have been of 
great service to compilers of maps. There are few coast-lines, 
frequented by shipping, which have not yet been surveyed in a 
definite manner. In this work the British hydrographic office 
may justly claim the credit of having contributed the chief share. 
Great Britain has likewise taken tlie lead in those deep-sea explora- 
tions which reveal to us the configuration of the sea-bottom, and 
enable us to construct charts of the ocean bed corresponding to the 
contoured maps of dry land yielded by topographical surveys. 

(E. G. R.) 

Map Projections 

In the construction of maps, one has to consider how a portion 
of spherical surface, or a configuration traced on a sphere, can 
be represented on a plane. If the area to be represented bear 
a very small ratio to the whole surface of the sphere, the matter 
is easy : thus, for instance, there is no difficulty in making a 
map of a parish, for in such cases the curvature of the surface 
does not make itself evident. If the district is larger and reaches 
the size of a county, as Yorkshire for instance, then the curvature 
begins to be sensible, and one requires to consider how it is to 
be dealt with. The sphere cannot be opened out into a plane 
like the cone or cylinder, consequently in a plane representation 
of configurations on a sphere it is impossible to retain the desired 
proportions of lines or areas or equality of angles. But though 
one cannot fulfil all the requirements of the case, we may fulfil 
some by sacrificing others; we may, for instance, have in the 
representation exact similarity to all very small portions of the 
original, but at the expense of the areas, which will be quite 
misrepresented. Or we may retain equality of areas if we give 
up the idea of similarity. It is therefore usual, excepting in 
special ca.ses, to steer a middle course, and, by making com- 
promises, endeavour to obtain a representation which shall not 
involve large errors of scale. 

A globe gives a perfect representation of the surfkce of the 
earth ; but, practically, the necessary limits to its size make it 
impossible to represent in this manner the details of countries. 
A globe of the ordinary dimensions serves scarcely any other 
purpose than to convey a clear conception ok the earth’s surface 
as a whole, exhibiting the figure, extent, position and general 
feature of the continents and islands, with the intervening 
oceans and seas; and for this purpose it is indeed absolutely 
essential and cannot be replaced by any kind of nmp. 

The construction of a map virtually resolves itself into the 
drawing of two sets of lines, one set to represent meridians, the 
other to represent parallels. These being drawn, the filling in 
of the outlines of countries presents no difficulty. The first and 
most natural idea that occurs to one as to the manner of drawing 
the circles of latitude and longitude is to draw them according 
to the laws of perspective. Perhaps the next idea which would 
occur would be to derive the meridians and parallels in some 
other simple geometrical way. 

Cylindrical Equal Area Projection. — Let us suppose a model 
of the earth to be enveloped by a cylinder in such a way that the 
cylinder touches the equator, and let the plane of each parallel 
such as PR be prolonged to intersect the 
cylinder in the circle pr. Now unroll 
the cjdinder and the projection will 
appear as in fig. 2. The whole world is 
now represented as a rectangle, each 
parallel is a straight line, and its total 
length is the same as that of the 
equator, the distance of each parallel 
from the equator is sin Z (where Z is the s 

latitude and the radius of the model Fig. i. 

earth is taken as unity). The meridiaxis are parallel straight 
lines spaced at equal distances. 
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This projection possesses an important property. From the 
elementary geometry of sphere and cylinder it is clear that each 



strip of the projection is ^qual in area to the zone on the model 
which it represents, and that each portion of a strip is equal 
in area to the corresponding portion of a zone. Thus, each 
small four-sided figure (on the model) bounded by meridians 

and parallels ^ | is represented on the projection by a 

rectangle □ which is of exactly the same area, and this 
applies to any such figure however small. It therefore follows 
that any figure, of any shape on the model, is correctly 
represented as regards area by its corresponding figure on 
the projection. Projections having this property are said to 
be equal-area projections or equivalent projections ; the 
name of the projection just described is “ the cylindrical 
equal-area projection.” This projection will serve to ex- 
emplify the remark made in the first paragraph that it is 
possible to select certain qualities of the model which shall 
be represented truthfully, but only at the expense of other 
qualities. For instance, it is clcsar that in this case all meridian 
lengths are too small and all lengths along the parallels, except 
the equator, are too large. Thus although the areas are pre- 
served the shapes are, especially away from the equator, much 
distorted. 

The property of preserving areas is, however, a valuable one 
when the purpose of the map is to exhibit areas. If, for example, 
it is desired to give an idea of the area and distribution of tha 
various states comprising the British Empire, this is a fairly 
good projection. Mercator’s, which is commonly used in atlases, 
preserves local shape at the expense of area, and is valueless for 
the purpose of showing areas. 

Many other projections can be and have been devised, which 
depend for their construction on a purely geometrical relation- 
ship between the imaginary model and the plane. Thus pro- 
jections may be drawn which are derived from cones which touch 
or cut the sphere, the parallels being formed by the intersection 
with the cones of planes parallel to the equator, or by lines drawn 
radially from the centre. It is convenient to describe all pro- 
jections which are derived from the model by a simple and direct 
geometrical construction as geometrical projections.” All 
other projections may be known as ‘‘ non-geometrical projec- 
tions.” Geometrical projections, which include perspective 
projections, are generdly speaking of small practical value. 
Th^ have loomed much more largely on the map-maker’s 
horixon than their importance warrants. It is not going too far 
to say that the expression “ map projection ” conveys to most 
well-informed persons the notion of a geometrical projection; 
and yet by far the greater number of useful projections are non- 
geometrical. The notion referred to is no doubt due to the very 
term projection,” which unfortunately appears to indicate an 
arrangement of the terrestrial parallels and meridians which 
can be arrived at by direct geometrical construction. Especially 
has harm been caused by this idea when dealing with the group 
of conical projections. The most useful conical projections have 
nothing to do with the secant cones, but are simply projections 
in which the meridians as« straMt lines which converge to a 
point which is the centre of the cn^lar parallels. The number 
of really useful geometrical projections may be said to be four : 
the eoual-aria cylindrical just described, and the following per- 
spective projeotNils^the central, the stereographic, and Clarke's 
external. 


Perspective Projections. 

In perspective drawings of the sphere, the plane on which the 
representation is actually made may generally be any plane 
perpendicular to the line joining the centre of the sphere and the 
point of vision. If V be the point of vision, P any point on the 
spherical surface, then p, the point in which the slTaight line VP 
intersects the plane of the representation, is the projection 
of P. 

Orthographic Projection. t^ln this projection the point of vision 
is at an infinite distance and the rays consequently parallel; in 
this case the plane of the drawing may be supposed to pas.s 
through the centre of the sphere. lit the 
circle (fig. 3) represent the plane of the 
equator on which we propose to make an 
orthographic representation of meridians 
and par^lels. The centre of this circle 
is clearly the projection of the pole, and 
the parallels are projected into circles 
having the pole for a common centre. 

The diameters aa\ bb' being at right 
angles, let the semicircle ba¥ be divided 
into the required number of equal parts; 
the diameters drawn through these points are the projections of 
meridians. The distances of c, of d and of e from the diameter 
aa' are the radii of the successive circles representing the parallels. 
It is clear that, when the points of division are very close, the 
parallels will be very much crowded towards the outside of the 
map; so much so, that this projection is not much used. 

For an orthograpliic projection of the globe on a meridian plane 
let qnrs (fig. 4) be the meridian, ns the axis of rotation, then qr is 
tlie projection of the equator. The parallels will be reipresentcd 
by straight lines passing through Uie points ol equal division; these 
lines are, like the equator, perpendicular to ns. The meridians will 
in this case be ellipses described on »5 as a common major axis, the 
distances of c, of d and of e from ns being the minor semiaxes. 




Let us next construct an orthographic projection of the sphere 
on the horizon of any place. 

Set off the angle aop (fig. 5) from the radius oa, equal to the latitude. 
Drop the perpendicular hv on oa, then P is the projection of the pole. 
On 00 produced take ol?=cpP, then 06 is the minor semiaxis 01 the 
ellipse r^resenting the equator, its major axis being qr at right angles 
to ao. The points in which the meriefians meet this elliptic equator 
are determined by lines drawn parallel to aoh through tiie points of 
equal subdivision edefgh. Take two points, as d and t;, which are 
90° apart, and let ift be their projectiona on the equator; then i 
is the pole of the meridian which passes through k. This meridian 
is of course an ellipse, and is described with reference to i exactly 
as the equator was described with reference to P. Produce io to /, 
and make h equal to half the shortest chord that can be drawn 
through then lo is tlie 
semi-axis of the elliptic 
meridian, and the major 
axis is the diameter per- 
pendicular to iol. 

For the parallels: let 
it be required to describe 
the parallel whose co- 
latitucie is w; take pm = 
pn^Uf and let mfn' be 
the projections of m and 
n on oPa; then tnV is the 
minor axis of the ellipse 
representing the parallel. 

Its centre is of course mid- 
way between m' and n\ and 
the greater axis is equal to 
mn. Thus the construction 
is obvious. When pm is 
less than pa the whole of 
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the elhpso is to be drawn. When pm is greater than pA the 
ellipse touches the circle ui two points; tliesc points divide tiie 
ellipse into two parts, one of v/hich, being on the other side of 
the meridian plane aqfy is iiwisible. Fig. 0 shows the complete 
orthographic projection. 

Stereogrupkic Projection. — In this jase tlie point of vision is 
f, on the surface, and the projection is 

made on the plane of the great circle 
/ I aX whose pole is V. Let kplV (%. 7) be a 

1' / / ^ great circle through the point of vision, 

, and ofts the trace of the plane of projec- 

\ / I tion. Let c be the centre of a small 

\ \ / J circle whose radius is f/> - cl\ the straight 

line pi represents this small circle in 
^ orthographic projection. 

We have first to show that the stcreographic projection of the small 
circle pi is itsiill a circle, that is to say, a .straight line Uirough V, 
moving along tlie circumference of pi, traces a circle on the plane 
of projection ors. This line generates an oblique cone standing on a 
<.;i'cular base, its axis being cV (since the angle pVc ^ angle cVl) ; tills 
cone is divided symmetrically by the plane of the great circle kpl, and 
also by the plane which pasatvs through the axis Vt', perpendicular to 
tlu' plane kpl. Now Wr Vp, being --Vo sec hWp-Wk cos /fV/>=Vo*V/f, 

IS cqnal to V.^‘ V/; thcrcioro the triangles V>.9, \lp are similar, and it 
follow;, that the section of the cone by the plane ts is similar to the 
section ny the plane pi. Hut the latter is a circle, hence also tlie 
projection is a circle; and since the representation of every infinitely 
siufUl circle on the surface is itself a circle, it follows that in tliis 
projection tlie represen tal ion of small parts is strictly similar. 
Another inference is that the angle in which two lines on the sphere 
intersect is represented by the same angle in the jirojection. 'rhis 
may otherwise be proved by means of fig X, where Vok is the diameter 

of the Sfihere passing through the 

# point of vision, fgh the plane of | 
projection, ki a great circle, )).'issing j 
of course through V, and om the 
line of intersection of these two 
jilanes. A tangent plane to the 
9 surface at i cuts the jilane of pro- 
jection m tlie line tvs jierpendicular 
to 00 ; tv is a tangent to the circle kt 
at t, tf and U are any two tangents 
to the Hurfact* at f Now the angle 
vlu {it being the projection of t) is 
- otV =390" — 6 Vl = owV 

Fig. 8. tbereiorc tv is equal to uv; and 

since fVA and uu:. are right angles, 
il follows that the angles vts and vus are ccpial. Hence the angle rts 
also Is equal to its projection rus\ that is, any angle formed by two 
intersecting lines on thi- surface is truly represented in the stereo- 
graphic projection. 

In this projection, therefore, angles are correctly represented 
and every small triangle is represented by a similar triangle. 
Frojectionr; having thii; property of similar representation of 
small parts are called orthomorphic, conform or conformable. 
'I'he word orthomorphic, which was introduced by Germain ^ and j 
adopted by Craig,- is perhaps the best to use. 

Since in orthomorphic projections very small figures are cor- 
rectly represented, it follows that the scale is the same in all 
directions round a point in its immediate neighbourhood, and 
orthomorphic projections may be defined as possessing this 
property. There arc many other orthomorphic projections, 
of which the best known is Mercator’s. These are described 
below. 

We have seen that the stereographic projection, of any circle 
of the sphere is itself a circle. But in the case in which the circle 
to be projected passes through V, the projection becomes, for a 
great circle, a line through the centre of the sphere; otherwise, 
a line anywhere. It follows that meridians and parallels are 
represented in a projection on the horizon of any place by two 
systems of orthogonally cutting circles, one system passing 
through two fixed points, namely, the poles; and the projected 
meridians as they pass through the poles show the proper differ- 
ences of longitude. 

To construct a steroographic projection of the sphere on the horiion 
of a given place. Draw the circle vlkr (fig. 9) with the diameters 

I A. Germain, TraitS des Projections (Pans, 1865). 

* T. Citiig. A Treatise on Projections (U.b. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, 1882). 


If at right angles ; the latter is to ropipsent thf central 
moridian. Take koP equal to the 
co-latitude of the given place, say 
u ; draw the diameter PoPS and vF, / A 
r;P' cutting Ir in pp' : ihe.se arc tlie / 
projections of the poles, through whicli / N. \ 

all the circle.s rejiresenting meridians X — 

have to pass. All their centres then y jfsv 

will be in a line smn which crosses pp' W - ^ 

at right angles through its middle 
point m. Now to describe the meridian 
whose west longitude is w, draw pn \ ^ 

making the angle opn~(.)0**—<a, then \ ' 

n is the centre of the required circle, \ 

whose direction as it passes tli^gh ^ \ 

will make an angle opR — w with pp'. 

The lengths of the several lines are Fig. 9. 

o/> = lanjM; o/>' == cot^w; om = coin; m« — coscc m cot w. 

Again, for the jiarallels, take P6 Pc equal to the co-latitudc, say c, 
of" the parallel to be projected ; join vb, vc cutting in c, d. Then cd 
is the diameter of tlie circle which U the required projection; its 
centre is of course the middle point of ed^ and the lengtlis of the lines 
arc 

od ~ tan l{u — c) I oe = tan 1 (m - f c). 

The line sn itself is the projection of a parallel, namely, that of which 
the co-latitudc c = t8o° - u, a parallel which passes tlirougb the 
point of vision. 

Notwithstanding the facility of construction, the stereo- 
graphic projection is not much used in map-making. It is 
sometimes used for maps of the hemi- 
spheres in atlases, and for star charts. ^ 9 ~^^ 

External Perspective Projection . — We / / \ 

now come to the general case in which * y 

the point of vision has any position rs: 5 J 

outside the sphere. Let abed (fig. 10) \ J 

be the great circle section of the sphere \ / / 

by a plane passing through c, the 
central point of the portion of surface ® / 

to be represented, and V the point of / 

vision. Let pj perpendicular to 
be the plane of representation, join 

mV cutting pj in /, then / is the projection of any point m in the 
circle abc, and ej is the representation of cm. 

Let the angle com ==: m, Vc - ft, Vo = A, «/ = p; then, since ef'. 
mg : gV, wc have a — k sin u/(ft -f cos m), which gives the law connect- 
ing a spherical distance u with its rectilinear representation p. The 
relative .scale at any jioint in this system of projection is given by 

or = (Iji/dn, (t' — p/sin u, » 

ff — ft(i -i- ft cos «)/(ft H- COR «)"; 0 =:skf{h + cos «), 

the former applying to measurements made in a direction which 
passes through the centre of the map, the latter to tlie transverse 
direction. Tlie product irir' gives the exaggeration of areas. With 
rc*spect to the alteration of angles wc have 2 = (ft + cob ti)/(i -f ft cos w), 
and the greatest alteration of angle is 

= sin ■i(Jr:i.tan'^«Y 
\ft I 2/ 

This vanishes when ft = i, that is if the projection be stereographic; 
or for U '—o, tliat is at the centre of the map. At a distance of 90® 
from the centre, the greate.st alteration is - 90® - 2 cot Jh. (See 
Phil. Mag. 1862.) 

Clarke's Projection. constants ft and ft can be determined, 
so that the total misrepresentation, viz. : 

M (/r - 1)2 -f- (ir' - 1)2} sin udu, 

shall be a minimum, 0 being the greatest value of u, or the spherical 
radius of the map. On Bulistituting the expressions for e and a 
the integration is effected witliout difficulty. Put 
- cos 0 )l{li 4- cos 0 )] vr^{h- i)\, 

H - (ft -f* 1) log,(A 4- 1), H' = X(2 - 4- 1). 

Then the value of M is 

M r- 4 sin3 \0 4- 2ftH -H A2H^ 

When this is a minimum, 

dMfdh o; M/dk *■ o 
ftH' 4- H « o; zdH/dh 4- hdhH'/dh ^ o. 

Therefore M — 4 sin^ ^0 — and ft must be determined so as to 

make : H' a maximum. In any particular caae this nu t ximuTn 
can only be ascertained by trial, that is to say, log — log H' must 
be calculated for certain equidistant values of ft, and tihen the 
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particular value of h which corresponds to the required maximum 
can be obtained by interpolation. Thus we find that if it be required 
to make the best possible perspective representation of a hemi- 
sphere, the values of h and A are A =: 1*47 and k = 2*034; so that in 
this case. 


2*034 sin u 
1*47 H- cos u 


For a map of Africa or South America, tiie limiting radius $ we 
may take as 40 ; then in this case 


2*543 sin u 
I *^5 "-f cos u 


For Asia, B ~ 54, and the distance h of the point of sight in this case 
is I *61. Fig, II is a map of Asia havmg the meridians and parallels 
laid down on this system. 



Fig. II. 

Fig. 12 }s a perspective representation of more than a hemi- 
sphere, the radius B being 108'', and the distance k of the point of 
vision, 1*40 

The co-ordinates xv of any point in this perspective mav be ex- 
pressed in tennis of latitude and longitude of the corresponding 



point on the sphere in the following manner. The co-ordinates 
originating at the centre take the central meridian for the axis of 
y and a line perpendicular to it for the axis of x. Let the latitude 
of the pomt G, which is to occupy the centre of the map, be 7; if <?», w 


be the latitude and longitude of any point P (the longitude being 
reckoned from the meridian of G), u tlie distance PG, and /u the 
azimuth of P at G, then the spherical triangle whose sides are 
90" — 7, 90'' — and u gives these relations — 

sin u sin fi — cos <f> sin w, 

sin u cos fjL — cos 7 sin — sin 7 cos </> cos 

cos H — sin 7 sin <(> j cos 7 cos ^ cos w* 

Now X = p sm fj., y — f) cos ju, that is, 

X __ c os (p sin w 

lt~ r^sitr7 sin ^ -f cos 7 cos 0 cos w* 
y cos 7 s in ^ — sin 7 cos <> cos u 

k iF-f sin T^in ^ + cos 7 cos ip cos w* 

by which x and r can be computed for any point of Ihe sphere 
If from these equations we eliminate u, we get the equation to the 
parallel whose latitude is it is an ellipse wliose centre is in the 
central meridian, and its greater axis perpendicular to the same. 
The radius of curvature of this ellipse at its intersection with the 
centre meridian is k cos ip/{h sin 7 -f sin ^). 

llie elimination of <p bctw*een x and y ^ives the equation of the 
meridian w*hose longitude is a*, which also is an ellipse whose centre 
and axes may be determined. 

The following table contains the computed co-ordinates for a map 
of Africa, which is included between latitudes 40® north and 40® 
south and 40® of longitude east and west of a central meridian. 


Values of x and v . 





1 « - 0° 1 

0, = 10' 

0® 

X 0 00 

1 y ^ o (K) 

9 69 
0*00 

10^' 1 

A O’O') 1 

y (J*(>0 

[ 9 *60 

9*75 

20'’ 

i 

1 X ^ U ’OO 1 

y = 19-43 

19-54 

3 o<> i 

X = 000 ! 

y -= 2Q-25 ' 

8*84 

29-40 

40® 

X — 0*00 

7 = 39*1 7 

8-15 

39 


, — 20° 1 

a. 30® 

ta — 40' 

i 9-43 

29-25 

3917 

0*00 

0*00 

000 

19-24 

2«’95 

38*70 

9*92 

IO* 2 l 

10 03 

18*07 

2807 

37-53 

19-87 

20-43 

21*25 

17*70 

20-50 

35-44 

29-87 

3007 

31*83 

10*28 

2 < 1’39 

. 32-44 

39-94 

40-9.3 

42-34 


Central or Gnomonic {Perspective) Projection.— Jn this projec- 
tion the eye is imagined to be at the centre of the sphere. It is 
evident that, since the planes of all great circles of the sphere 
pass through the centre, the representations of all great circles 
on this projection will be straight lines, and this is the special 
property of the central projection, that any great circle (i.e. 
shortest line on the spherical surface) is represented by a straight 
line. The plane of projection may be either parallel to the plane 
of the equator, in which case the parallels are represented by 
concentric circles and the meri- 
dians by straight lines radiating 
from the common centre; or 
the plane of projection may be 
parallel to the plane of some 
meridian, in w^hich case the 
meridians are parallel straight 
lines and the parallels are 
hyperbolas; or the plane of 
projection may be inclined to 
the axis of the sphere at any angle X. 



In the latter case, which is the most general, if B is the angle any 
meridian makes (on paper) with the central meridian, a the longitude 
of any point P with reference to the central meridian, I the latitude 
of P, then it is clear that the central meridian is a stiaighl line at 
right angles to the equator, which is also a straight line, also 
tan = sin \ tan a, and the distance of />, the projection of P, from 
the equator along its meridian is (on paper) m sec o sin i / 8'“ + j)) 

where tan cot \ cos a, and w is a constant which defines the scale. 


The three varieties of the central projection are, as is the case 
with other perspective projections, known as polar, meridian 
or horizontal, according to the inclination of the plane of pro- 
jection. 

Fig. 14 is an example of a meridian central projection of part 
of the Atlantic Ocean. The term “ gnomonic ” was applied 
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to this projection because the projection of the meridians is a 
similar problem to that of the graduation of a sun>dial. It is, 

however, better to use the 
term “ central, ” which 
explains itself. The cen- 
tral projection is useful 
for the study of direct 
routes by sea and land. 
The United States Hydro- 
graphic Department has 
published some charts on 
this projection. False 
notions of the direction 
of shortest lines, which 
are engendered by a study 
of maps on Mercator’s 
projection, may be cor- 
rected by an inspection 
of maps drawn on the 
central projection. 

There is no projection 
which accurately possesses 
the property of showing 
shortest paths by straight 
lines when applied to the 
spheroid ; one which very 
nearly does so is that which results from the intersection of 
terrestrial normals with a plane. 

We have briefly reviewed the most important projections 
which arc derived from the sphere by direct geometrical construc- 
tion, and we pass to that more important branch of the subject 
which deals with projections which arc not subject to this 
limitation. 

Conical Projections, 

Conical projections are those in which the parallels are repre- 
sented by concentric circles and the meridians by equally spaced 
radii. There is no necessary connexion between a conical pro- 
jection and any touching or secant cone. Projections for instance 
which are derived by geometrical construction from secant cones 
are very poor projections, exhibiting large errors, and they will 
not be discussfid. 'Fhc name conical is given to the group 
embraced by the above definition, because, as is obvious, a 
projection so drawn can be bent round to form a cone. The 
simplest and, at the same time, one of the most useful forms of 
conical projection is the following : 

Conical Projection with Rectified Meridians and Two Standard 
Parallels. --In some books this has been, most unfortunately, 
termed the “ secant conical,” on account of the fact that there 
are two parallels of the correct length. 
The use of this term in the past has 
caused much confusion. Two selected 
parallels are represented by concentric 
circular arcs of their true lengths; the 
meridians are their radii. The degrees 
along the meridians arc represented by 
their true lengths; and the other parallels 
are circular arcs through points so deter- 
mined and are concentric with the chosen 
parallels. 

Thus in fig. 1 5 two parallels Gn and G'w' arc represented by their 
true lengths on the sphere; all the distances along the meridian 
PGG', pnn' are the true spherical lengths rectified. 

Let «y be the co-latitude of G« ; 7' that of G«'; w be the true differ- 
ence of longitude of PGG' and pnn'\ hta be the angle at O; and OP 
where Vp is the representation of the pole. Then the true length 
of parallel Gn on the sphere is » sin 7, and this is equal to the length 
on the projection, i.e. w sin 7= (i+y) ; similarly u sm 7'=A(» (r-1-7' ). 

The radius of the sphere is assumed to be unity, and z and 7 arc 
expressed in circular measure. Hence h =* sin yl[z -|- 7) ~ 
sin 7' (^4*7') ; from this h an,d z are easily found. 

In the above description it has been assumed that the two 
errorless parallels have been selected. But it is usually desirable 
to impose some condition which itself will hx the errorless 
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paralleb. There are many conditions, any one of which may 
be imposed. In fig. 15 let Cm and Cm' represent the extreme 
parallels of the map, and let the co-latitudes of these parallels 
be c and c\ then any one of the following conditions may be 
fulfilled 

(fl) The errors of scale of the extreme parallels may be made 
equal and may be equated to the error of scale of the parallel 
of maximum error (which is near the mean parallel). 

{)>) Or the errors of scale of the extreme parallels may be 
equated to that of the mean parallel. This is not so good a 
projection as {a). 

(c) Or the absolute errors of the extreme and mean parallels 
may be equated. 

(<i) Or in the last the parallel of maximum error may be 
considered instead of the mean parallel. 

{e) Or the mean length of all the parallels may be made correct. 
This is equivalent to making the total area between the extreme 
parallels correct, and must be combined with another condition, 
for example, that the errors of scale on the extreme parallels 
shall be equal. 

We will now discuss (a) above, viz. a conical projection with recti- 
fied meridians and two standard parallels, the scale errors of the 
extreme parallels and parallel of maximum error being equated. 

Since the scale errors of the extreme parallels are to be equal, 

_ I ^ + f ) _ I, whence ^ = f'- f.' (i.) 

sin c sm c sm c — sm c 

The error of scale along any parallel (near the centre), of which the 
Co-latitude is b is 

I — {A(z -H fr)/sin (ii.) 

This is a maximum when 

tan b - b ^ z^ whence b is found. 

Also I - I, whence h is found. (iii.) 

sm fc sm c 

For the errorless parallels of co-latitudes 7 and 7' we have 
h = {z + 7) /sin 7 k: (.■: H- 7') /sin 7'. 

If this is applied to the case of a map of South Africa between the 
limits is'’ S. and 35® S. (see fig. 16) it will be found that the parallel 
of maximum error is 25® 20'; the errorless parallels, to the nearest 
degree, arc those of 18° and 32®. The greatest scale error in this 
case is about 07 %. ^ 

In the above account the earth has been treated as a sphere. 
Of course its real shape is approximately a spheroid of revolution, 
and the values of the axes most commonly employed are those of 
Qarke or of Bessel. For the spheroid, formulae arrived at 1^ the 
same principles but more cumbrous in shape must be used. But it 
will usually be sufficient for the selection of i^e errorless parallels 
to use the simple spherical formulae given above ; then, having made 
the selection of these parallels, the true spheroidal lengths along the 
meridians between them can be taken out of the ordinary tables 
(such as those published by the Ordnance Survey or by the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey). Thus, if aj, are the lengths of 1“ 
of the errorless parallels (taken from the tables), d the true rectified 
length of the meridian arc between them (taken from the tables), 

h .= |(tfj| 

and the radius on paper of parallel, aj is flid/(fla — aj), and the radius 
of any other parallel — radius of ± the true meridian distance 
between the parallels. 

This class of projection was used for the 1/1,000,000 Ordnance 
map of the British Isles. The three maximum scale errors in this 
case work out to 0*23 %, the range of the projection being from 
50° N. to 0i° N., and the errorless parallels are 59® 31' and 51® 44'. 

Where no great refinement is required it will be sufficient to take 
tlie errorless parallels as those distant from the extreme parallels 
about one-sixth of the total range in latitude. Thus suppose it is 
required to plot a projection for India between latitudes 8® and 40® N. 
By this rough rule the errorless parallels should be distant from the 
extreme parallels about 32®/o, i.c. 5° 20'; they should therefore, 
to the nearest degree, be 13® and 35° N. The maximum scale 
errors will be about 2 %. 

The scale errors vary approximately as tlie square of the range of 
latitude; a rough rule is, largest scale error = L^/50,000, where L is 
the range in the latitude in degrees. Thus a country with a range 
of 7® in latitude (nearly 500 m.) can be plotted on this projection 
with a maximum linear scale error (along a parallel) of about o-i % ; ^ 
there is no error along any meridian. It is immaterial with this 


* This error is much less than that which may be expected from 
contraction and expansion of the paper upon which the projection 
is drawn or printed. 



Fig. 14. — Part of the Atlantic 
Ocean on a Meridian Central Pro- 
jection. The shortest path between 
any two points is shown on this 
projection by a straight line. 


0 
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projection (or with any conical projection) what the extent in longi- 
tude is. It is clear that this clasb oi projection is accurate, sunple 
and useful. 



(From Text Book of Topo, graphical Surveying, by permission of the Controller 
of H.M. Stationery Office.) 

Fig. 16.— South Africa on a conical projection with rectified 
meridians and two standard parallels. Scale 800 m. to 1 in. 


In the projections designated by (c) and (d) above, absolute errors 
of length arc considered in the place of errors of .scale, i.e. between 
any two meridians (c) the absolute errors of length of the extreme 
parallels are equated to the absolute error of length of the middle 
parallel. Using the same notation 

hijs-Vo) sin c — h{z -I- — sin c'— — h{z + “ sin ^ r')* 

L. Euler, in the Ac4a Acad. Imp. Peifop. (1778), first discussed this 
projection. 

If a map of Asia between parallels 10*^ N. and 70” N. is constructed 
on this system, we have c ^ 20®, c/ ^ 80^, whence from the above 
equations z — 667" and h — -hi 38. The absolute errors of length 
along jKsrallels 10*^, 40° and 70*^ between any two meridians are equal, 
but the scale errors arc respectively 3, 07, and 15 %. 

The modification (d) of this projection was selected for the 
1:1,000,000 map of Jndia and Adjacent Countries under publica- 
tion by the Survey of India. An account of tliis is p[iven in a pam- 
phlet produced by that department in 1903. The limiting parallels 
are 8” and 40'’ N., and the parallel of greatest error is 23^’ 40' 51''. 
The errors of scale are 1*8, 2*3, and 1*9 %. 

It is not as a rule desirable to select this form of the projection. 
If the surface of the map is everywhere equally valuable it is clear 
that an arrangement by which errors of scale are larger towards 
the pole than towards the equator is unsound, and it is to be noted 
that in the 'case quoted the great bulk of the land is in the north of 
the map. Projection (a) would for tlie same region have three equal 
maximum scale errors of 2 %. It may be admitted that the prac- 
tical difference between the two forms Is in this case insignificant, 
but linear scale errors should be reduced as much as possible in 
maps intended for general use. 

/. In the fifth form of the projection, the total area of the pr<> 
j action between the extreme parallels and any two meridians is 
equated to the area of the portion of the sphere which it represents, 
and the errors of scale of the extreme parallels are equated. Then 
it is easy to show tliat 

z = [c/ sin c — c sin o') /{sin P - sin c ) ; 
h (cos c — cos c')f{c* — Jr -f- \{c c')|. 


It can also be shown that any other zone of the same range in 
latitude will have the same scale errors along its limiting parallels. 
For instance, a series of projections may be constructed for zones, 
each having a range of 10® of latitude, from the equator to the pole. 
Treating the earth as a sphere ami using the above formulae, the 
series will possess the following properties : the meridians will all be 
true to scale, the area of each zone will be correct, the scale errors 
of the limiting parallels will all be the same, so that the length of 
the upper parallel of any zone will be equal to that of the lower 
I)arallel of the zone above it. But the curvatures of these parallels 
will be different, and two adjacent zones will not fit but will be 
capable of exact rolling contact. Thus a very instructive flat model 
of the globe may be constructed which will show by suitably arrang- 
ing the points of contact of the /ones the paths of great circles on the 
sphere. The flat model w?is devised by Professor J. D. Everett, 
F.K.S., who also pointed out that the projection had the property of 
the equality of scale errors of the limiting parallels for zones of the 
same width. The projection may be termed Everett's Projection. 

Simple Conical Projection.— H in the last group of projections 
the two selected parallels wjiich ajp to be errorless approach each 
other indefinitely closely, we get a projection in which all the 
meridians are, as before, of the true rec tified lengths, in which 
one parallel is errorless, the curvature of that parallel being 
clearly that which would result from the unrolling of a cone 
touching the sphere along the parallel represented. And it waf 


in fact originally by a consideration of the tangent cone that thy 
whole group of conical projections came into being. The quasi- 
geometrical way of regarding conical projccUons i.s legitimate in 
this in.stancc. 

The simple conical projection is therefore arrived at in this won- : 
imagine a cone to touch the sphere along any selected parallel, the 
radius of this parallel on paper (1’^, ng. 17) 
will be r cot where r is the radius of the 
sphere and 0 is the latitude ; or if the spheroidal 
shape is taken into account, the radius of the 
parallel on paper will be v col 0, where y is 
the normal terminated by the minor axis (the 
value y can be found from ordinary geodetic 
tables). The meridians are generators of the 
cone and every parallel such as HH' is a circle, 
concentric with the selected parallel Pp and 
distant from it the true rectified length of the 
meridian arc between them. 

This projection has no merits as compared 
with the group just described. The errors of 
scale along the parallels increase rapidly as the selected parallel is 
departed from, the parallels on paper being always too large. As 
an example we may lake the case of a map of South Africa of the 
same range as that of the example given in (a) above, viz. from 
15® S. to 35® S. I-ct the selected parallel be 25® S. ; the radius of 
this parallel on paper (taking the radius of the sphere as unity) is 
cot 25®; the radius of parallel 33® S t,. radius of 25® — meridian 
distance between 25° and 35® »» cot 25® — ioir/i8o = i-gyo. Also 
h — sin of selected latitude = sin 25°, and length on paper along 
paiallel 35® of w® - wA x 1.970 = w X 1*970 X sin 25®, 
but length on sphere of w ss w cos 35®, 

hence scale error = — i sk !•(> %, 

cos 35® 

an error which is more than twice as great as that obtained by 
method (a). 

Bonne's Projection. — This projection, which is also called the 
“ modified conical projection,’’ is derived from the simple coni- 
cal, jus described, in the following way : a central meridian 
is chosen and drawn as a straight line; degrees of latilucle 
spaced at the true rectified distances are marked along this lin ; 
the parallels are concentric circular arcs drawn through the 
proper points on the central meridian, the centre of the arcs 
being fixed by describing one chosen parallel with a radius of 
V cot as before ; the meridians on each side of the central 
meridian are drawn as follows : along each parallel distances are 
marked equal to the true lengths along the parallels on sphere 
or spheroid, and the curve through corresponding points so fixed 
are the meridians (fig. 18). 

This .system is that which was adopted in 1803 by the “ Depot 
de la Guerre ” for the map of France, and i.s there known by 
the title of Projection de Bonne. It is 
that on which the ordnance survey map of 
Scotland on the scale of i in. to a mile is 
constructed, and it is frequently met with 
in ordinary atlases. It is ill-adapted for 
countries having great extent in longitude, 
as the intersections of the meridians and 
parallels become very oblique — as will be 
seen on examining the map of Asia in most atla.ses. 

If 0 be taken as the latitude of the centre parallel, and co-ordinates 
be measured from the intersection of this parallel with the central 
meridian, then, if p be tlie radius of the p^allel of latitude </», ve 
have p « cot 0.. -f 0^ — Also, if S be a point on thiB parallel whose 
co ordinates are a*, y, so that VS =*= p, and 0 be the angle VS makes 
with the central meridian, then = w cos 0; and x = psin e, y ^ 
cot 0„ — p cos $. 

The projection has the property of equal areas, since each 
small element bounded by two infinitely close parallels is equal 
in length and width to the corresponding element on the sphere 
or spheroid. Also all the meridians cross the chosen parallel 
(but no other) at right angles, since in the immediate neigh^ur- 
hood of that parallel the projection is identical with the sinaple 
conical projection. Where an equal-area projection is required 
for a country having no great extent in lon^tude, such as 
France, Scotland or Madagascar, this projection is a good one to 
select. 

Sinusoidal Equedrwtea PtojecHonr^VM& projection, which ii 
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sometimes known as Sanson’s, and is also sometimes incorrectly 
called Flamsteed’s, is a particular case of Bonne’s in which the 
selected parallel is the equator. The equator is a straight line 
at right angles to the central meridian, which is also a straight 

line. Along the central 
meridian the latitudes are 
marked off at the true 
rectified distances, and 
from points so found the 
parallels are drawn as 
straight Imes parallel to 
the equator, and therefore 
at right angles to the 
central meridian. True 
rectified lengths are 
marked along the parallels 
and through correspond- 
ing points the meridians 
are drawn. If the earth 
is treated as a sphere the 
meridians are clearly sine 
curves, and for this reason 
d’Avezac has given the 
But it is equally easy to plot 



Fig. IQ. — Sinusoidal Equal-area 
Projection, 


projection the name sinusoidal, 
the spheroidal lengths. It is a very suitable projection for an 
equal-area map of Africa. 

Wemer^s Projection. — ^This is another limiting case of Bonne’s 
equal-area projection in which the selected parallel is the pole. 
Tlie parallels on paper then become incomplete circular arcs of 
whi^ the pole is tl\e centre. The central meridian is still a 
straight line which is cut by the parallels at true distances. 
The projection (after Johann Werner, 1468-1528), though 
interesting, is practically useless. 


Polyconic Projections. 

These pseudo-conical projections are valuable not so much 
for their intrinsic merits as for the fact that they lend themselves 
to tabulation. There are two forms, the simple or equidistant 
polyconic, and the rectangular polyconic. 

The Simple Poly conic. — If a cone touches the sphere or 
spheroid along a parallel of latitude and In then unrolled, the 
parallel will on paper have a radius of v rot <p, where v is the 
normal terminated by the minor axis. If we imagine a series 
of cones, each of which touches one of a selected series of 
parallels, the apex of each cone will lie on the prolonged axis 
of the spheroid; the generators of each cone lie in meridian 
planes, and if each cone is unrolled and the generators in any 
one plane are superposed to form a straight central meridian, 
we obtain a projection in which the central meridian is a 
straight line and the parallels are circular arcs each of which 
has a different centre which lies on the prolongation of the 
central meridian, the radius of any parallel being v cot </». 

So far the construction is the same for both forms of polyconic. 
In the simple polyconic the meridians are obtained by measuring 
outwards from the central meridian along each parallel the true 
lengths of tlie degrees of longitude. Through corresponding 
points so found the meridian curves are drawn. The resulting 
projection is accurate near the central meridian, but as this is 
departed from the parallels increasingly separate from each 
other, and the parall^ and meridians (except along the equator) 
intersect at angles which increasingly differ from a right angle, 
'fhe real merit of the projection is that each particular parallel 
has for every map the same absolute radius, and it Is thus easy 
to construct tables which shall be of universal use. This is 
especially valuable for the projection of single sheets on compara- 
tively large scales. A sheet of a dewee square on a scale of 
1 : 250,000 projected in this manner oiffers inappreciably from 
the same sheet projected on a better system, e.g. an orthomorphic 
conical projection or the conical with rectified meridians and two 
standard parallels; there is thus the advantage that the simple 
polyconic when used for stifle sheets and large scales is a 
sufficiently close approximation to the better forms of conical 


projection. The simple polyconic is used by the topograipbiieal 
section of the general staff, by the United States coast and 
geodetic survey, and by the topographical division of the U.S. 
geological survey. Useful tables, b^ed on Clarke’s spheroid 
of 1866, have been published by the war office and by the 
U.S. coast and geodetic survey. 

Rectangular Polyconic.— In this the central meridian and the 
parallels are drawn as in the simple polyconic, but the meridians 
are curves which cut the parallels at right 
angles. 

in this case, let P (fig. 20) bo the north 
pole, CPU the central nwridian, U, U" points 
in that meridian whose co-latitudes are z and 
z 4 - dz, 90 that UU^ = dz. Make PU - z^ 

UC ~ tanr, U'C'= tan {z -j- dz)\ and with 
CC/ as centres describe the arcs UQ, U'Q', 
which represent the parallels of co'latitude z 
and z 4- dz. Let PQQ' be part of a meridian 
curve cutting the parallels at right angles. 

Join CQ, C'Q"; these being perpendicular to 
the circles will be tangents to the curve. 

Let UCQ = 2a, UC'Q' = 2 (a -1- da), thou the 
small angle CQC/, or the angle between the 
tangents at QQ', will = 2da. Now 

CC' = C'V' - CU - UU' = tan (z 4 * dr) - tan r - dr « tan 
The tangents CQ, C/Q' will intersect at q, and in the triangle CC'f 
the perpendicular from C on C'q is (omitting small quantitus of the 
second order) equal to cither side of the equation 
tan ‘-‘rdr sin 2a « — 2 tan zda 
— tan zdz = 2da/sin 2a, 

which is the differential equation of the meridian : the integral is 
tan a=a> cos r, where w, a constant, determines a particular meridian 
curve. The distance of Q from the central mendian, tan M aia aa, 
is equal to 

2 tan z tan a _ 2a> s in r 

“i 4- til V ~i + v^coB »a ’ 

At the equator this becomes simply Let any equatorial point 
whose actual longitude is 2» be represented by a point on the 
developed equator at the distance 2 » 
from the central meridian, then we hav 
the following very simple construc- 
tion (due to O'Parrell of the ordnance 
survey). Let P (fig. 21) be the pole, 

U any point in the central meridian, 

QUQ’ the represented parallel whose 
radius CU=tan z. Draw SUS' per- 
pendicular to the meridian through U; 
then to determine the point Q, whose 
lonritude is, say, 3®, lay ofi US equal 
to half the true length of the arc of 
parallel on the sphere, i.e. 1° 30' to 
radius sin z, and with the centre S and 
radius SU describe a circular arc, which will intersect the parallel in 
the required point Q. For if we suppose 2w to be the longitude of 
the required point Q, US is by construction *=» sin r, and the 
angle subtended by ^ at C is 

and therefore UCQ 2a as it should be. The advantages of this 
method are that with a remarkably simple and convenient mode 
of convStruction we have a map in which tne parallels and meridians 
intersect at right angles. 

Fig. 22 is a representation of this 
system of the continents of Europe 
and Africa, for which it is well 
suited. For Asia this system 
would not do, as in the northern 
latitudes, say along the parallel of 
70°, the representation is much 
cramped. 

With regard to the distortion in 
the map of Africa as thus con- 
structed, consider a small square 
in latitude 40° and in 40° longi- 
tude east or west of the central 
meridian, the square being so placed 
as to be transformed into a 
rectangle. The sides, originally 
unity, became 0*95 and 1*13, and 
the area i’o8, the diagonals inter- 
secting at 9o*±9* 56'. In Qarke’s perspective ptojeotion a 
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square of unit side occupying the same position^ when trans- 
formed to a rectangle, has its sides 1*02 and 1*15, its area 1*17, 
and its diagonals intersect at 90° ± f 6'. The latter projection 
is therefore the best in point of “ similarity,” but the lormer 
represents areas best. This applies, however, only P^-^" 

ticular part of the map ; along the equator towards 30° or 40° 
longitude, the polyconic is certainly inferior, while along the 
meridian it is better than the perspective — except, of course, 
near the centre. Upon the whole the more even distribution 
of distortion gives the advantage to the perspective system. 
For single sheets on large scales there is nothing to choose 
between this projection and the simple polyconic. Both are 
sensibly perfect representations. The rectangular polyconic 
is occasionally used by the topographical section of the general 
staff. 

Zenithal Projections. 

Some point on the earth is selected as the central point of the 
map; great circles radiating from this point are represented 
by straight lines which are inclined at their true angles at the. 
point of intersection. Distances along the radiating lines vary 
according to any law outwards from the centre. It follows (on 
the spherical assumption) that circles of which the selected point 
is the centre are also circles on the projection. It is obvious that 
all perspective projections are zenithal. 

Equidistant Zenithal Projection— \x\ this projection, which is 
commonly called the “ equidistant projection,” any poirit on 
the sphere being taken as the centre of the map, great circles 
through this point are represented by straight lines of the true 
rectified lengths, and intersect eacli other at the true angles. 

In the general case — 

if z. is the co'latitudc of the centre of the map, z the co-latitude of 
any other point, a the difference of longitude of the two points, 
A the azimuth of the line joining them, and c the .spherical length 
of the line joining them, then the position of the intersection of 
any meridian with any parallel is given (on the spherical assumption) 
by the solution of a simple spherical triangle. 

Thus — 

let tan Q = tan z cos a, then cos c — cos z sec 9 cos {z - 9 ), and 
sin A — sin r sin a cosec c. 

The. most useful case is that in which the central point is the 
pole; the nieridians are straight lines inclined to each other at the 
true angular differences of longitude, and the parallels are equi- 
distant circles with the pole as centre. This is the best projection 
to use for maps exhibiting the progress of polar discovery, and is 
called the polar equidistant projection. The errors are smaller 
than might be supposed. There are no scale errors along the 
meridians, and along the parallels the scale error is (s/sin »)— i, 
where z is the co-latitude of the parallel. On a parallel lo'* 
distant from the pole the error of scale is only 0-5 %. 

General Theory of Zenithal Projections. — For the sake of simplicity 
it will be at first assumed that the pole is the centre of the map, 
and that the earth is a sphere. According to what has been said 
above, the meridians are now straight lines diverging from the pole, 
dividing the 360® into equal angles ; and the parallels are represented 
by circles having the pole as centre, thfe radius of the parallel whose 
co-latitude is z being p, a certain function of z. The particular 
function selected determines the nature of the projection. 

Let Ppq, Prs (fig. 23) be two contiguous meridians crossed by 
'parallels rp^ sq, and Op'q\ Or's' the straight lines representing these 
meridians. If the angle at P is dfi, this also is the value of the angle 
at O. Let the co-latitude 

PpmLZf Pq = z + dz] Op' « p, Oq' «= p -f- <fpf 

the circular arcs p'r\ q's' representing the 
parallels pr, qs. If the radius of the sphere 
be unity, 

PY = pY = pdfi, 

pq isidz\ pr =sinrrfpi. 

Put 

or = dpfdz] (Z =: p/sin r, 
then p*q' ^^pq and pY = <r'pr. That is to 
say, <r, (/ ®iy be regarded os the relative 
scales, at co-latitude z, of the representation, 
<r applying to meridional measurements, 
Y to measurements perpendicular to the meridian. A small square 
situated in co-latitude z, having one side in the direction 01 the 
meridian— the length of its side being t— is represent^ by a 
rectangle whose sidw are for and io'; its area consequently is 



If it were possible to make a perfect representation, then we 
should have <r =* i, o-' « i throughout. This, however, is im- 
possible. We may make tr - i throughout by taking p * «. 
This is the Equidistant Projection just described, a very simple 
and effective method of representation. 

Or we may make 0—1 throughout. This gives p — sin z, a 
perspective projection, namely, the Orthographic, 

Or we may require that areas be stri tly represented in the 
development. This will be effected by making 00 =-1, or 
pdp - sin zdzy the integral of which is p — 2 sin which is the 
Zenithal Equal-area Projection of Lambert, sometimes, though 
wrongly, referred to as Lorgna^s Projection after Antonio 
Lorgna (b. 1736). In this system there is misrepresentation 
of form, but no misrepresentation of areas. 

Or we may require a projection in which all small parts are to 
be represented in their true forms, i,e. an orthomorphic projec- 
tion. For instance, a small square on the spherical surface is to 
be represented as a small square in the development. This con- 
dition will tp attained by making o- = er', or dpjp ^ dzjsm z, the 
integral of which is, c being an arbitrary constant, p - tan Js. 
This, again, is a perspective projection, namely, the Stereographic. 
In this, though all small parts of the surface are represented in 
their correct shapes, yet, the scale varying from one part of the 
map to another, the whole is not a similar representation of the 
original. The Scale, rr - itsec^Js, at any point, applies to all 
directions round that point. 

These two last projections are, as it were, at the extremes of the 
scale; each, perfect in its own way, is in other respects objectionable. 
We may avoid both extremes by tlic following considerations. 
Although we cannot make tr = i and it' i, so as to have a perfect 
picture of the spherical surface, yet considering o- — 1 and Y — t as 
the local errors of the represcnbition, we may make (rr — i)- -f 
u* _ i)i 5 a minimum over the whole surface to be represented. 
To effect this we must multiply this expression by “^e clement of 
surface to which it applies, viz. sin zdzdti, and then integrate from 
the cent e to the (circular) limits of the map. Let ^ be the spherical 
radius of the segment to be represented, then tlic total misrepre- 
sentation is to be taken as 

fo {(s - •) + [itz - 0“)“" 
which is to be made a minimum. Putting p — z y, and giving to 
y only a variation subject to the condition = o when z — o, the 
equations of solution — using the ordinary notation of the calculus 
of variations— 'Eure 

N- ^ = o; Pj = o, 

P/B being the valu of 2p sin z when z / 3 . This gives 

„ <Py , dv . I dy\ 

sin 4 -sm^cos-Yi - y = ;r - sm r - o. 

This method of development is due to Sir George Airy, whose 
original paper — the investigation is different in form from the 
above, which is due to Colonel Claike— will be found in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine for 1861. The solution of the differential equation 
leads to this result— 

P ^ 2 cot \z logf sec Iz + C tan ^z, 

C = 2 cot-* log, sec 

The limiting radius of tlic map is R = 2C tan In this system, 
called by Sir George Airy Projection by balance of errors, the 
total misrepresentation is an absolute minimum. For short it may 
be called Airy's Projection. 

Returning to the general case where p is any function of z, let 
us consider the local misrepresentation of direction. Take any 
indefinitely small line, length =t, making an angle a with the meri- 
dian in co-latitude z. Its projections on a meridian and parallel 
arc i cos a, i sin o, which in the map are represented by ie cos a, 
iY sin a. If then Y be the angle in the map corresponding to a, 
tan Y = {Y/o) tan a. 

Put 

YJa = pdzjsin zdp » 2 , 

and the error a' — a of representation » •, then 
( 2 — i) tan g 
I -f 2 tan ' 

Put 2 = cot “C, then t is a maximum when a = f, and the correspond- 
ing value of c is 

• =* 

For simplicity of explanation we have supposed this method 
of development so applied as to have the pole in the centre. 
There is, however, no necessity for this, and any point on the 
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surface of the sphere may be taken as the centre. All that is 
necessary is to calculate by spherical trigonometry the azimuth 
and distance, with reference to the assumed centre, of all the 
points of intersection of meridians and parallels within the space 
which is to be represented in a plane. Then the azimuth is 
represented unaltered, and any spherical distance a is represented 
by p. Thus we get all the points of intersection transferred to 
the representation, and it remains merely to draw continuous 
lines through these points, which lines will be the meridians and 
parallels in the representation. 

^ Thus treating the earth as a sphere and applying the Zenithal 
Equal-area Projection to the case of Africa, the central point 
selected being on the equator, we have, if B be the spherical 
distance of any point from the centre, a the latitude and 
longitude (with reference to the centre) of this point, cos B- 
cos cos a. If A is the azimuth of this point at the centre, tan 
A — sin a cot <f>. On paper a line from the centre is drawn at an 
azimuth A, and the distance B is represented by 2 sin iO, This 
makes a very good projection for a single-sheet equal-area map 
of Africa, 'fhe exaggeration in such systems, it is important to 
remember, whether of linear scale, urea or angle, is the same 
for a given distance from the centre, whatever be the azimuth; 
that is, the exaggeration is a function of the distance from the 
('entre only. 

General Theory of Cmical Projections, 

Meridians are represented by straight lines drawn through 
a point, and a difference of longitude o) is represented by an angle 
/(tw. 'I'he parallels of latitude arc circular arcs, all having 
as centre the point of divergence of the 
meridian lines. It is clear that perspective 
and zenithal projections are particular 
groups of conical projections. 

Let r be the co-latitude of a parallel, and 
a function of 2, the radius of the circle 
representing this parallel. Consider the in- 
liiiitely small space on the sphere contained 
by two consecutive meridians, the difference 
of whose longitude is rf/x, and two con- 
secutive parallels whose co-latitudes are s 
and z -f dz. The sides of this rectangle are pq = dz, pr — sin zdfi] 
in the projection p'q'r's' these become p'g' — dp, and p'r' — phdfi. 

The scales of the projection as compared with the sphere are 
pUflpq == dpjdz = the scale of meridian measurements == tr, say, and 
p'r'/pr — phdulsixi zdp. =■ j)/;/sin z = scale of measurements perpen- 
dicular to the meridian = a' , say. 

Now we may make a rr. i throughout, then p = z -f const. This 
gives either the group of conical projections with rectified meridians, 
or as a particular case the equidi^itant zenithal. 

We may make cr = a' throughout, which is the same as requiring 
that at any point the scale shall be the same in all directions. This 
gives a group of orthomorphic projections. 

In this case dpfdz = p/i/sin z, or dpfp = hdzf^*{x\ z. 

Integrating, p :r= /;(tan (i.) 

where k is a constant. 

Now /; is at our disposal and we may give it such a value that 
two selected parallels are of the correct lengths. Let .Tj, be the 
co-latitudes of these parallels, then it is easy to show that 

h = l”g ^1 - IqR sin x 

log ia.n~^z^ — log tan ^z.^' ^ ' 

This projeotion, given by equations (i.) and (ii.), is Lambert's 
orthotnoqmic proi»*''Hon — commonly called Gauss's projection; 
its descriptive name is tiie orthomorphic conical projection with two 
standard parallels. 

The constant k in (i.) defines the scale and may be used to render 
the scale errors along the selected parallels not nil but the same\ 
and some other parallel, e.q. the central parallel, may then be made 
errorless. 

The value A — as suggested by Sir John Herschel, is admirably 
suited for a map of tho world. 'The representation is fan-shaped, 
with remarkably little distortion (fig. 24). 

If any parallel of co-latitude z is true to scale AA(tan = sin z, 
if this parallel is the equator, so that z. = 90“, kh ^1, then equation 
(i.) becomes p — (tan lz)'^lk, and the radius of the equator = ifh. The 
distance r of any parallel from the equator is ijh — (tan = 
(i/A){i - (tan 

If, instead of taking the radius t>f the earth as unity we call it «, 
r = {a/h)\^t — (tan When h is very small, the angles between 

the meridian lines in the representation are very small; and pro- 
ceeding to the limit, when h is zero the meridians are parallel — that 
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is, the vertex of the cone has removed to infinity. And at the 
li^t when h is zero we have r^a log^ cot y, which is the char- 
acteristic equation of Mercator's projection. 
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Fig. 25.— Elliptical equal-area Projection, showing the whole 
surface of the globe. 


MercatoZs Projection.— Ptom the manner in which we have 
arrived at this projection it is clear that it retains the character- 
istic property of orthomorphic projections — namely, similarity 
of representation of small parts of the surface. In Mercator’s 
chart the equator is represented by a straight line, which is 
crossed at right angles by a system of parallel and equidi.stant 
straight lines representing the meridians. The parallels are 
straight lines parallel to the equator, and the distance of the 
parallel of latitude ff> from the equator is, as we have seen above, 
r^a log^ tan (45° 4 J^). In the vicinity of the equator, or indeed 
within 30® of latitude of the equator, the representation is very 
accurate, but as we proceed northwards or southwards the 
exaggeration of area becomes larger, and eventually excessive — 
the poles being at infinity. This distance of the parallels may be 
expressed in the form r - a (sin -I- J sin 4 - J sin -I- . . .), 
showing that near the equator r is nearly proportional to the 
latitude. As a consequence of the similar representation of 
small parts, a curve drawn on the sphere cutting all meridians 
at the same angle — the loxodromic curve — is projected into a 
straight line, and it is this property which renders .Mercator’s 
chart so valuable to seamen. For instance : join by a straight 
line on the chart Land’s End and Bermuda, and measure the 
angle of intersection of this line with the meridian. We get thus 
the bearing which a ship has to retain during its course between 
lhe.se ports. This is not grcat-circle .sailinj?, and tho ship so 
navigated does not take the shortest path. The projection of a 
great circle (being neither a meridian nor the equator) is a curve 
which cannot be represented by a simple algebraic equation. 

If the true spheroidal shape of the earth is considered, the semi- 
axes being a and h, putting c = ~~ £^nd using common 

logarithms, the distance of any parallel from the equator can be 
shown to be 

(a/M){log tan (45® + sin ^ sin . J, 

where M, the modulus of common logarithms, «= 0*434294. Of 
course Mercator's projection was not originally arrived at in the 
manner above described; the description has Seen given to show 
that Mercator's projection is a particular case of the conical ortho- 
morphic group. The introduction of the projection is due to the 
fact that for navigation it is very desirable to possess charts which 
shall give correct local outlines {ue, in modern phraseology shall be 
orthomorphic) and shall at the same time show as a straight line 
any line which cuts the meridians at a constant angle. The latter 
condition clearly necessitates parallel meridians, and the former 
a continuous increase of scale as the equator is departed from, 
t.e. the scale at any point must be equal to the scale at the equator 
X sec. latitude. In early days the calculations were made by 
assuming that for a small increase of latitude, say i', the scale was 
constant, then summing up the small lengths so obtained. Nowadays 
(for simplicity the earth will be taken as a sphere) we should say 
that a small length of meridian adq) is representea in this projec- 
tion by a sec <pd(p, and the length of the meridian in the projection 
between the equator and latitude 

,/a sec tpdip = a log, tan (45* -h J^)), 

which is the direct way of arriving at the law of the construction 
of this very important projection. 
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Mercator's projection, although indispensalilo at pca, is of little 
value ior land miqis. For topographical sheets it is obviously 
unsuitable; and in cases in which it is required to show large areas 
on small scalc?s on an orthomorphic projection, that form should 
be chosen which gives two standard parallels (Lambert’s conical 
orthomorphic). Mercator’s jnojcction is often used in atlases for 
maps of the world. It is not a good projection to select lor this 
purpose on account of the great exaggeration of scale lu'ar the 
poles. The misconcejhions arising from this exaggeration of .scale 
may, however, be corrected by the juxtaposition of a map of the 
world on an equal-area projection. 

It is now necessary to revert to the general consideration of 
conical projections. 

It has been shown that the scales of the jirojection (fig. 23) as 
compared with the sphere arc p'q'jpq ^ dpjdz ~ a- along a meridian, 
and p'v'lpY' — ^/i/sin j = ff' at right angles to a mendiaii. 

Now il ertr' — i the areas arc correctly represented, then 

hf)dp sin zdz, and integrating — C — cos (1.) 

thir^ gives the whole group of equal-area conical projecHons. 

As a special case let tlie pole be the centre of the projected paral- 
lels, then when 

:; = o, p — o, and const — i, we ha\o p — 2 sin ic/8/i. (ii.) 

Let z^ be the co^latitude of some parallel which is to be correctly 
represented, then 2h sin izJfih — sin z,, and A ~ cos*-^ putting 
this value of /i in equation (ii.) the radius of any jjaraUcl 

p — 2 .sin iz sec (iii.) 

'J'his is Lambert’s corneal equal-area projection with one standard 
parallel^ the pole being the centre ol I he parallels. 

If we j)ul z, - 6 , then A — i, and the meridians are inclined at 
their true angles, also the scale ul the pole becomes correct, and 
equation (iii.) becomes 

2 sin \z) fiv.) 

this is the zenithal equal-area projection, 

Reverling to ilie general cxjiressioii lor equal-area cohhuL pvo- 
jci lions 

p- ^/| 2 (C~C 0 S 2 )//i;, i.) 

we can dispose of C and h so that any two selected j)arallels shall 
be their true lengths; let their co-latitudes be r, and z,y, tlien 

2h{C - co.s .rj — sin*'r,, (v.) 

2 h\C — cos r.j — sin^ z.,, (vi.) 

Irom which C and h are easily found, and the radii are obtained 
from (i.) above. 'Hiis is H. C. Albers’ conical equal-area pro- 
jection with two standard parallels. The jjole is not the centre of 
the parallels. 

Projeciion by Rectan^uiar Spheroidal Co-ordinates. 

If in the simple conical projection the selected parallel is the 
equator, this and the other parallels become parallel straight 
lines and the meridians are straight lines spaced at equatorial 
distances, cutting the parallels at right angle.s; the parallels are 
their true distances apart. This projection is the simple cylin- 
drical. If now we imagine the touching cj^iinder turned through 
a right-angle in such a way as to touch the sphere along any 
meridian, a projection is obtained exactly similar to the last, 
except that in this case we represent, not parallels and meridians, 
but small circles parallel to the given meridian and great circles 
at right angles to it. It is clear that the projection is a special 
case of conical projection. The position of any point on the 
earth’s surface is thus referred, on this projection, to a selected 
meridian as one axis, and any great circle at right angles to it as 
the other. Or, in other words, any point is fixed by the length 
'of the perpendicular from it on to the fixed meridian and the 
distance of the foot of the perpendicular from some fixed point 
on the meridian, these spherical or spheroidal co-ordinates 
being plotted as plane rectangular co-ordinates. 

The perpendicular is really a plane section of ilie surface through 
the nven point at right angles tu the chosen meridian, and may be 
briefly called a great circle. Such a great circle clearly diverges 
from tlic paralld; the exact difference in latitude and longitude 
between tlie point and the foot of the perpendicular can be at once 
obtained by ordinary geodetic formulae, putting the azimuth = 90*". 
Approximately tlie difference of latitude in seconds is X' tan ^ 
cosec where x is the length oi the peiqjcndiculax, p that of 

the radius of curvature to the meril|lan, v that of the normal termin- 
ated by tho minor axis, 0 the latitude of the loot of the perpendicular. 
The differcncf' of longitude in seconds is approximately x sec p 
cosec Pfr. The lesulting error consists principally of an exagger- 
ation of scale north and soutli and is approximately equal to sec x 
(expressing x in arc) ; it Is practically independent of tuc extent in 
latitude. 


It is on this projection that the 1/2500 Ordnance maps and 
the 6-in. Ordnance maps of the United Kingdom are plotted, a 
meridian being chosen for a group of counties. It is also used 
for the i-in., { in. and 1 in. Ordnance maps of England, the cen- 
tral meridian cliosen being that which passes through a point 
in Delamere Forest in Cheshire. This projection should not as a 
rule be used for topographical maps, but is suitable for cadastral 
plans on account of the convenience of plotting the rectangular 
co-ordinates of the very numerous trigonometricn.1 or traverse 
points required in the construction of such plans. As regards 
the errors involved, a range of about 150 miles each side of the 
central meridian will give a maximum error in .scale in a north 
and south direction of about o’l %. 

Elliptical Equal-area Projection, 

In this projection, which is also called Mollweidc’s projection, 
the parallels are parallel straight lines and the meridians are 
ellipses, the central meridian being a straight line at right angles 
to the equator, wdiich is equally divided. If the whole world is 
represented on the spherical assumption, the equator is twice the 
length of the central meridian. Each elliptical meridian has for 
one axis the central meridian, and for the other the intercepted 
portion of the equally divided equator. It follows that the 
meridians 90® cast and west of the central meridian form a circle. 
It is easy to show that to preserve the property of equal areas 
the distance of ’any parallel from the equator must be J2 sin 
where tc sin <^ == 28 + sin 28, tp being the latitude of the parallel. 
The length of the central meridian from pole to pole 2^/2, 
where the radius of the sphere is unity. The length of the equator 
= 4 v/2- 

The following equal-area projections may be used to exhibit 
the entire surface of the globe t Cylindrical equal area, Sinusoidal 
equal area, and Elliptical equal area. 

Conventional or Arbitrary Projections. 

These projections are devised for simplicity of drawing and 
not for any special properties. The most useful projection oi 
this class is the globular projection. This is a conventional 
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Fig. 26. — Globular Projection. 


representation of a hemisphere in which the equator and central 
meridian are two equal straight lines at right angles, their inter- 
section being the ( cn tre of the circular boundary. The merid ians 
divide the equator into equal parts and are arcs of circles passing 
through point.s so determined and the poles. The parallels are 
arcs of circles which divide the central and extreme meridians 
into equal parts. Thus m fig. 26 NS - EW and each is divided 
into equal parts fin this case each division is 10®); the circumfer- 
ence NESW is also divided into 10° spaces and circular arcs are 
drawn through the corresponding points. This is a simple and 
effective projection and one well suited for conveying ideas of the 
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general shape and position of the chief land masses; it is better 
for this purpose than the stercographic, which is commonly 
employed in atlases. 



(From TtJci Book of 1 opORrahhical by permission of tl»e ControUer of 

H.M. Stnliotirry Oliice.) 


Img. ^7. -Plane Table Graticule, dimensions in niche-, for a scale of 
4 in. to T ni. 


Projections jot Field Sheets. 

Field sheets for topographical surveys should be on conical 
projections with rectified meridians; these projections for small 
ai'eas and ordinary topographical scales— not less than 1/500,000 
— are sensibly errorless. Hut to save labour it is customary to 
employ for this purpose either form of polyconic projection, in 
whi('h the errors for such scales are al.so negligible. In some 
surve)'S, to avoid the difficulty of plotting the flat arcs retjuired 
lor the parallels, the arcs are replaced by polygons, each side 
being the length of the portion of the arc it replaces. This 
method is especially suitable for scales of j : 125,000 and larger, 
but it is also sometimes used for smaller .scales. 


Fig. 2-7 shows the mol hod of plotting the iirojecUon for a field 
shoot. Such a ])ro]octiun Is usually called a graticule. In this 
case ABC is the central meridian; the true meridian lengths of 30' 
spaces are marked on this meridian, and to each of these, such as 
AB, the figure (in this case representing a square half degree), such 
as ABED, is applied. Thus the point D is the intersection of a 
circle ol radius AD with a circle of radius BD, these lengths lu*in| 
taken from georh-tic tables. The method has no merit except tint 
of convenience. 

Summary. 


The following projections have b(^?n briefly described : — 


Perspective- 


Conical 


Zenithal 


f 1. Cylindrical eqnal-arca, 

I 2. Orthographic. 

J 3. Stereographic (which is orthomoiphic), 
j 4. General external perspective. 

5. Minimum error „ (Clarke’s). 

0. Central. 

f 7. Conical, with rectified meridians and two 
standard parallels (5 forms). 

8. Simple conical. 

9. Simple cylindrical (a special case of 8) . 

10. Modified conical equal-area (Bonne'sJ. 

11. Sinusoidal „ „ (Sanson s). 

12. Werner's conical „ „ 

13. Simple polyconic. 

1 14. ' Rectangular polyconic. 

1 15. Conical orthomorphic with 2 standard parallels 

(lAmbert's, commonly called Gauss's). 

10, Cylindrical orthomorphic (Mercator’s). 

17. Conical etjual-area with one standard parallel. 

18. „ „ „ „ two „ parallels. 

{19. Projection by rectangular spheroidal co-ordinates, 
/ao. Equidistant’ zenitlial. 

21. Zenithal equabarea. 

22. Zenithal projection by balance of errors (Airy’s), 
y23. Klliptical equal-area (Mollweide's). 

24. Globular (conventional). 

I25. Field sheet graticule. 


Of the above 25 projections, 23 are conical or quasi-conical, 
if zenithal and perspective projections be inclndetl. The projections 
may, if it is preferred, be grouped according to their properties. 


'Thus in the above list 8 are cqual-^rca. 3 are ortliomoqjhic, ,i balaiK^es 
errors, I rc’prcscnts all great circles by straight lines, and in 5 one 
S3rstcm of great circles is represented correctly. 

Among projectiuns whkn have not been described may be men- 
tioned the circular orthomorphic (Dagrange's) and the rectilinear 
equal-area (CoUignon's), and a considerable number of conventional 
projections, which latter are for the most pari of little value. 

The choice of a projection depends on the function which the 
map is mtendod to fnliil. U the map is intended for statistical 
purposes to show areas, density of population, incidence of rainfall, 
of disease, distribution of wealth, &c., an egual-area projection 
should be chosen. In such a case an area .sealc should be given. 
At sea, Mercator's is practically the only projectioii, used except 
when it is desired to determine graphically great circle courses in 
great oceans, when the cmlrat projection must be employed. For 
conveying good general ideas of the shape and distribution of the 
surface features of continents or of a hemisphere Clarke* s perspective 
projection is the best. For exhibiting the progress of polar explora- 
tion the polar equidistant projection should be selected. For special 
maps for general use on scales of 1/1,000,000 and smaller,, and iar a 
series of which the sheets are to fit together, the conical, with rsetthed 
meridians and two standard parallels, is a good projection. For 
topographical Uic'.ps, in which each sheet is plotted independently 
and the scale is not smaller than 1/500,000, citlier form of polycomc 
is very convenient. 

The following are the projections adopted for .some of the principal 
official maps of the British Empire : — 

Conical ^ with Rectified Meridians and 7 wo Standard Parallels . — ^The 
1:1,000,000 Ordnance map of the United Kingdom, special map.5 
of the topographical section. General Staff, e.g. the ()4-mile map of 
Afghanistan and Persia. The 1:1,000,000 Survey 01 India series 
of India and adjacent countries. 

Modified Conical Equai-area (/fonwr's).— The i in., 1 in., [ in. and 
in. Ordnance maps of Scotland and Ireland. 'Hie i : 800,000 
map of the Cape Colony, published by the Surveyor-General. 

Simple Poly conic and Kectangular Poly conic maps on ^scales of 
1:1,000,000, 1:500,000, 1:250,000 and 1:125,000 of the topo- 
graphical suction of the General Staff, including all maps on these 
scales of British Africa. A rectilinear approximation to the simple 
pjlyconic is also used for the topograpnical sheets of the Survey 
of India. The simple polyconic is used for the i In. maps of the 
Militia Department of Canada. 

Zenithal Projection h\ Balance of Errors [Airy's). — The lo-mile to 
I in. Ordnance map of England. 

Projection by Rectangular Spheroidal Co-ordinates. — 'The 1 : 2500 
and tlie 6 in. Ordnance sheets of the United Kingdom, and the I'in., 
J in. and I in. Ordnance maps of England. The cada.stral plans of 
the Survey of India, and canastral plans throughout the empire. 

AuTHORiTiics. — See TraUS des projections des cartes jfQgraphique.s, 
by A. Germain (Paris, i8()5), and A Treatise on J^ojections^ by 
T. Craig, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey (Washinglon, 
1882). Both Germain and Craig (following Germain) make use of 
tlie term projections by development^ a term which is apt to convey 
the impression that the spherical surface is dcvdopable. As this is 
not the case, and since sudi projections are coifical, it is best to avoid 
the use of the term. For the history of the subject see d*Avezac, 
“Coup d’ceil historique .sur la projection des cartes g6ographiquos,’' 
SocidtSde giographie de Paris (1863). 

J. ii. Lambert {Beitrdge zum Gebrauch der MaBiematik^ u,s.w., 
Berlin, 1772) devised the following projections of the above list : i, 
1 5, 1 7, and 2 1 ; his transverse cylindrical orthomorphic and the trans- 
verse cylindrical equal-area have not been described, as they are 
seldom used. Among other contributors we mention Mercator, Euler, 
Gauss, C. B. Molivveide (1774-1825), Lagrange, Cassini, R, Bonne 
(1727-1795), Airy and Colonel A. R. Clarke. {C. F. Cl. ; A. R. C.) 

MAPLE, SIR JOHN BLUNDELL, Bart. (1845-1903), English 
business magnate, was bom on the ist of March 1845. His 
father, John Maple (d. 1900), had a small furniture shop in 
Tottenham Court Road, London, and his business began to 
develop about the time that his son entered it. The practical 
management soon devolved on the younger Maple, under whom 
it attained colossal dimensions. The firm becaoae a limited 
liability company, with a capital of two millions, in 1890, with 
Mr Maple as chairman. He entered parliament as Conservative 
member for Dulwich in 1887, was knighted in 1892, and was 
made a baronet in 1897. He was the owner of a large stud of 
race-horses, and from 1885 onwards won many important races, 
appearing at first under the name of “Mr Childwick.” His 
public benefactions included a hospital and a recreation ground 
to the city of St Albans, near which his residence, Childwickbury, 
was situated, and the rebuilding, at a cost of more than £150,000, 
of University College Hospital, London. He died on the 24th of 
November 1903, His only surviving daughter married in 1896 
Baron von Eckhardstein, of the German Embassy. 
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HAPLE» in botany. The maple ( 0 . E. mapel-ireow, mapulder) 
and sycamore trees are species of Acer^ of the order Acerineae, 
The genus includes about sixty species, natives of Europe, 
North America and Asia, especially the Himalayas, China and 
Japan. Maples are for the most part trees with opposite, long- 
stalked, palmately lobed leaves. The flowers are in fascicles, 
appearing before the leaves as in the Norway maple, or in racemes 
or panicles appearing with, or later than, the leaves as in syca- 
more. Some of the flowers are often imperfect, the stamens or 
pistil being more or less aborted. The fruit is a two-winged 
“ samara.” The genus was represented in the Tertiary flora of 
Europe, when it extended into the polar regions; nineteen 
species have been recorded from the Miocene strata of Oeningen 
in Switzerland. The common maple, A. campesire, is the only 
species indigenous to Great Britain. 'I’his and the .sycamore 
were described by Gerard in 1597 {Herbally p. 1299), the latter 
being “ a stranger to England.” Many species have been intro- 
duced, especially from Japan, for ornamental purposes. The 
following are more especially worthy of notice. 

Acer campesire, the common maple, is common in hedgerows, 
but less often seen as a tree, when it is seldom more than 20 ft. 
high, though in sheltered situations 30 ft. or more is attained. The 
leaves are generally less than 2 in. across, and the five main lobes 
arc blunter than in the sycamore. The clusters of green flowers 
terminate the young shoots and are erect; the two wings of the 
fruit spread almost horizontally, and are smaller than in the syca- 
more. It occurs in northern Europe, the Caucasus, and northern 
Asia. The wood is excellent fuel, and makes the best charcoal. 
It is compact, of a tine grain, sometimes beautifully veined, and 
takes a high polish. Hence it lias been celebrated from antiquity 
for tables, &c. The wood of the roots is frequently knotted, and 
valuable lor small objects of cabinet work. The young .shoots, 
being flexible and tough, are employed in France as whips. 

A. pseudo-platanus, the sycamore or great maple, is a handsome 
tree of quick growth, with a smooth bark. 'J’he leaves are large, 
with finely acute and serrated lobes, afiording abundant shade. 
The flowers are home in long pendulous racemes, and the two wings 
of the fruit are ascending. It lives from 140 to 200 years. 11 is 
found wild chiefly in wooded mountainous situations in central 
Europe. The wood when young is white, but old hcartwood is 
yellow or brownish. Like the common maple it is hard and takes 
a high polish. It is much prized by wheelwrights, cabinet-makers, 
sculptors, &c., ou the O^ntinent; while knotted roots arc used (or 
inlaying. Sugar has been obtained from the sap of this as from 
other species, the most being one ounce from a quart of sap. The 
latter has also been made into wine in the Highlands of Scotland. 
It withstands the sea and mountain breezes better than most other 
timber trees, and is often planted near farm-houses and cottages in 
exposed localities for the sake of its dense foliage. Its wood is 
valued in turnery for cups, bowls and pattern blocks. It produces 
abundance of seeds, and is easily raised, but it requires good and 
tolerably dry soil; it will not thrive on stiff clays nor on dry sands 
or chalks. There are many varieties, the variegated and cut- 
leaved being the most noticeable. The lobcd shape of its leaf 
and its dense foliage caused it to be confused with the true sycamore 
— Ficus sycamorus — of scripture. 

A . platanoides^ the Norway maple, is met with from Norway to 
Italy, Greece , and central and south Russia. It was introduced 
into Britain in 1683. It is a lofty tree (from 40 to 70 ft.), resembling 
the sycamore, but "with yellow flowers, appearing before the leaves, 
and more spreading wings to the fruit. There are several varieties. 
The wood IS used for the same purposes as that of the sycamore. 
Sugar has been made from the sap in Norway and Sweden. 

Many varieties of A. palmatum, generally known as polymorphum, 
with variously laciniated and more or less coloured foliage, have 
lieen introduced from Japan as ornamental shrubs. The branches 
and corolla are purple, the fruit woolly. The foliage of the t3rpical 
form is bright green with very pointed lobes. It occurs in the 
central mountains of Nippon and near Nagasaki. Beautiful 
varieties have been introduced under the varietal names, ampelopsi- 
folium, atropitrpureumy dissectum, &c. They are remarkable for 
the coppery purple tint that pervades the leaves and young growths 
of some of the varieties. Otner Japanese species are A. japonicum, 
the varieties of which are among the most handsome of small 
deciduous shrubs; A, ru/insft/p, with the habit of the sycamore; 
A. distylunty bearing leaves without lobes; A. diaholicum^ with 
large planc-likc leaves; and ^ 4 . cat pini folium, with foliage resembling 
that of the hornbeam. :4fl 

A. saccharinum, a North American species, the sugar, rock, or 
bird's-eye maple, was introduced in 1735. It sometimes attains 
to 70 or even over 100 ft., more commonly 50 to f)o ft. II is remark- 
able for the whiteness of the bark. The wood is white, but acquires 
a rosy tinge after exposure to light. The grain is fine and close, 
and when polished has a silky lustre. The timber is used instead 


of oak where the latter is scarce, and is employed for axle-trees 
and spokes, as well as for Windsor chairs, &c. It exhibits two 
accidental forms in the arrangement of the fibres, an undulated 
one like those of the curled maple {A. rubrum), and one of spots, 
which gives the name bird's-eye to the wood of this species. Like 
the curled maple, it i.s used for inlaying mahogany. It is much 
prized for bedsteads, writing-de.sks, shoe-lasts, &c. The wood 
forms excellent fuel and charcoal, while the ashes are rich in alkaline 
principles, furnishing a large proportion of the potash exported 
from Hoston and New York. Sugar is principally extracted from 
this .species, the sap being boiled and the syrup when reduced to 
a proper consistence run into moulds to form cakes. Trees growing 
in low and moist situations afford the most sap but lea.st sugar. 
A cold nortli-wcst wind, with frosty nights and sunny days in 
alternation, tends to incite the flow, which is more abundant during 
the day than the night. A thawing night is said to promote the 
flow, and it ceases during a south-west wind and at the approach of 
a .storm; and so sensitive arc the trees to aspect and climatic varia- 
tions that the flow of sap on the south and east side has been noticed 
to be eat her tlian on the north and west side of the same tree. 
The average quantity of sap per tree is from 12 to 24 gallons in a 
season. 

A. rubrum, the red-flowering or scarlet maple, is a middle-sized 
tree, and wa.N introduced in Ib5r>. The bright scarlet or dull red 
flowers appear before the leaves in March and April. The wood, 
like that of other species, is applicable to many purposes -as for 
the seats of Windsor chairs, turnery, &c. The grain in very old 
trees is sometimes undulated, which suggested the name of curled 
m.aple, and gives beautiful eftects of light and shade on polished 
surfaces. Tlic most constant use ol curled maple is for the stocks 
of fowling-pieces and rilles, as it affords tougdincss and strength 
combined with lightness and elegance. The inner bark is dusky 
red. On boiling, it yields a purple colour which with sulphate of 
iron affords a black dye. The wood is inferior to that of the pre- 
ceding species in strength and as fuel. Sugar was niadc from the 
sap by the French Canadians, but the production is only half as 
great as that from the sugar maple. In Britain it is cultivaled as 
an ornamental tree, as being conspicuous for its flowers in spring, 
and for its red fruit and foliage in autumn. 

A . macfophyllum, a north-western American species, is a valuable 
timlier tree. 

For a good account of the North American species see C. S. 
Sargent's Silva of Norik America, vol. ii. Sec also under Sugar. 

MAPU, ABRAHAM (1808-1867), Hebrew novelist. His 
works are chiefly historical romances In Hebrew. His most 
famous books were Tkr Lcme oj Zion and the Transgression of 
Samaria, Bc.«ides their intrinsic merits, these novels stand high 
among the works which produced the romanti<" movement in 
modern Hebrew literature. Mapu’s plots were somewhat .sen- 
sational, incident being more prominent than characterization. 
But underlying all was a criticism of contemporary life. His 
novels made a deep impression and became instantly popular. 
Mapu’s Hebrew style is simple and classical. An Engii.sh trans- 
lation of the Love 0] Zion bears the title Amnon, Prince and 
Peasant, by F. Jaffe (1887). Mapu’s stories have been often 
translated into other languages. 

Sec N. Slouschz, The Renascence of Hebrew Literature (igoq), 
ch. V. (I- A.) 

MAQQARI, or Makkai?! [ Abu - 1 -* Abbas Ahmad ibn Mahommed 
ul-Maq(]arI] (r. 1591*1632), Arabian historian, was born at 
Tlemcen in Algeria and studied at Fez and Marrakesh, where he 
remained engaged in literary work until he made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca in 1618. In the following year he .settled in Cairo. 
In 1620 he visited Jeru.salem and Damascus, and during the 
next six years made the pilgrimage five times. In 1628 he 
was again in Damaseus, where he gave a course of lectures on 
Bukhari’s collection of Traditions, spoke much of the glories of 
Moslem Spain, and received the impulse to write his work on this 
subject later. In the same year he returned to Cairo, wher.; 
he spent a year in writing his history. He was just making 
preparations to settle definitely in Damascus when he died in 
1632. 

His great work, The Breath of Perfume from the Branch of Green 
Andalusia, and Memorials of its Vizier Lisdn ud-Din ibn ul-Kkatlb, 
consists of two parts. The first is a compilation from many authors 
on the description and history of Moslem Spain; it was published 
by Wright, Krehl, Dozy and ‘Dugat as Anaiectes sur Vkistoire et la 
Utthature des Arahes d‘Espagne (Leiden, 1855-1861), and in an 
abridged English translation by P. de Gayangos (London, 1840- 
1843). The whole work has been published at Bul^q (1863) and 
Cairo (1885). 
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For other works of Maqqari see C. Brockelxnann's Gesch. der 
arabischen Litteratur (Berlin, 1902), ii. 297. (G. W. T.) 

MAQRlZl, or Makrizi [Taqi ud-DIn Abmad ibn ’All] (1364- 
1442), Arabian historian, known as al-Maqrizi because of his 
ancestral connexion with Maqriz, a suburb of Baalbek, was born 
at Cairo and spent most of his life in Egypt, where Ee was trained 
in the Hanifite school of law, though later he became a Shafi*itc 
with an inclination to Zahirite views. In 1385 he made the 
pilgrimage. For some time he was secretary in a government 
office, and in 1399 ber.ame inspector of markets for Cairo and 
northern Egypt. This post he soon gave up to become preacher 
at the mosque of *Amr, president of the mosque ul-Hakim, and a 
lecturer on tradition. In 1408 he went to Damascus to become 
inspector of the Qalanislyya and lecturer. Later he retired 
into private life at C^iro. In 1430 he made the pilgrimage 
with his family and travelled for some five years. His learning 
was great, his observation accurate and his judgment good, but 
his books are largely compilations, and he does not always 
acknowledge the sources to which he is indebted. Most of his 
works are concerned with Egypt. The most important is the 
Mawaiz wal-rUbdr fi dhikr tU-Hitai wal-Athdr (2 vols., Bulaq, 
1854), translated into French by^ U. Bouriant as Description 
topographique el historique de I'Rgypte (Paris, 1895-1900; cf. 
A. K. Guest, “ A List of Writers, Books and other Authorities 
mentioned by El MaqrIzT in his Khi{ai” in Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1902, pp. 103-125). Of his History of the 
Fatimites an extract was published Ijy J. G. L. Kosegarten in 
his Chrestomathia (Leipzig, 1828), pp. 1 15-123: the History of the 
Ayyuhit and Mameluke Rulers has been translated into French 
by F.. Quatrem^re (2 vols., Paris, 1837-1845). MaqrIzT began 
a large work called the Muqaffd, a cyclopaedia of Egyptian 
biography in alphabetic order. It was intended to be in 80 
volumes, but only 16 were written. Three autograph volumes 
exist in MS. in Leiden, and one in Paris. 

Among smaller works published are the Mahommedan Coinage 
(cd. O. G. Tychsen, Rostock, 1797; French translation by S. deSacy, 
Paris, 1797): Arab Weights and Measures (cJ. Tyciisen, Rostock, 
1800); the Arabian Tribes that migrated to Egypt (ed. F. Wu.stenfeld, 
Gottingen, 1847); the Account of Hadhramaut {cd, P. B. Noskowyj, 
Bonn, the Strife between the Banl Umavva and the Banl 

Hdshim (cd. G. Vos, Leiden, 188S), and the Moslems in Abyssinia 
(ed. F. T. Rink, Leiden, 1790). For Maqrizi's life see tlie quotations 
from contemporary biograpliies in S. do Sary’s Chrestomathie arabe 
(2nd ed., Paris, 1820), ii. 112 scq., and for other works still in MS. 
C, Brockelmann, Gesch, der arabischen Litteratur (Berlin, 1902), 
ii. 3H-41- (Gi. W. T.) 

MAR, EARLDOM OF. Mar, one of the ancient divisions or 
provinces of Scotland, comprised the larger portion of Aberdeen- 
shire, extending from north of the Don southward to the Mounth. 
Like other such distiicts, it was in Celtic times under the rule of a 
mormaer. In the 12th century his place was taken by an earl, 
but no definite succession of earls appears till the T3th century, 
nor is any connexion established between them and the mormaers. 
From the middle of the 13th century the earls were recognized 
as among “ the seven earls of Scotland ” and held a great posi- 
tion. Earl Gratney (fl. c. 1300) married a sister of (King) 
Robert Bruce, who brought him the lordship of Garioch and 
castle of Kildrummy, which she held against the earl of Athole, 
an ally of the English (1335). Their son Donald was made 
regent in July 1332, but v/as disastrously defeated and slain 
at Dupplin next month. His daughter and eventual heir, 
Margaret, brought the earldom to her husband, William, earl of 
Douglas, and on the accession of her daughter Isabel a troublous 
time followed. 

While she was living as a widow at her cd.stle of Kildrummy, 
it was stormed by Alexander Stewart, a bastard, who forced her 
to execute a charter (August 12, 1404) settling the reversion 
to the earldom on himself and his heirs. This act she revoked 
by a charter of the 19th of September 140J, which cannot now 
be found; but on marrying him, on the 9th of December 1404, 
she granted him the earldom for life, the king confirming this 
on the 3ist of June 1405. After her death in 1408 tlic earl 
played a great part, commanding the royal forces at the battle 
of Harlaw, when the Lord of the Isles was defeated in 1411, 
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and afterwards acting as warden of the Marches. In 1426 he 
resigned the earldom to the Crown, the king granting it by a 
fresh creation to him and certain heirs, with reversion to the 
Crown. On the earl’s death in 1435 earldom was claimed by 
Robert, Lord Erskine, as heir of Gratney, earl of Mar, through 
a daughter; but the Crown claimed as rev^sionary under the 
creation of 1426. A long struggle followed, till in 1457 James IL 
obtained from a justiciary court at Aberdeen a recognition 
of the Crown’s right to the earldom and its lands, and shortly 
after bestowed them on his son John as earl of Mar Garioch. 
He died unmarried in 1479, and in 1483 his elder brother 
Alexander duke of Albany received the earldom, but was soon 
forfeited. James III. created his son John earl of Mar and 
Garioch in i486, and after his death unmarried in 1503, James IV. 
alienated to l.ord Elphmstone (1507-15 10) many of the Mar 
lands, including Kildrummy. The title was not revived till 1 562, 
when James Stewart, earl of Murray, held it for a few months. 

In 1565 John, Lord Erskine, succeeded in getting returned 
heir to the earldom, and shortly after (June 23, 1565) Queen 
Margaret restored the charter to him and his heirs “ all and 
hail the said earldom of Mar.” As earl he took part against the 
queen in 1567, and in 1571 was made regent of Scotland, which 
post he retained till his death (1572), His son, earl John (c. 1558- 
1634), played a great part in the history of the family. His 
great achievement was the recovery of the Mar estates alien- 
ated by the Crown during the long period that his family had 
been out of possession, including Kildrummy, the “ head ” of the 
earldom. It wus in his time that the precedence of the earldom 
(see below) was settled. John, the next earl (c. 1585-1654), was 
a Royalist, as was his son John (d. 1668), much to the injury of 
the family fortune, which was further impaired by the attach- 
ment of the family, after the Revolution, to the Stuarts. His son 
Charles (1650-1689) was arrested by the government just before 
his death (1689), and the next earl, John (1675-1732), a promi- 
nent Jacobite (see below), was attainted, the earldom remaining 
under forfeiture for 108 years; by the Old Pretender he was 
created duke of Mar. 

Alloa and other Erskine estates of the attainted earl were re- 
purchased for the family, and descended to John Francis Erskine 
(1741-1825), his heir-male, who was also his heir of line through 
his daughter. To him, in his eighty-third year, as grandson and 
lineal representative of the attainted earl, the earldom was 
restored by act of parliament in 1824. His grandson, who 
succeeded him in 1828, inherited the earldonwof Kellie (1619) and 
other Erskine dignities by decision of 1835. At his death in 1866, 
his earldom of Mar was the subject of rival claims, and the right 
to the succession was not determined till 1875. His estates 
passed to his cousin and heir-male, who succeeded to his earldom 
of Kellie and claimed “ the honour and dignity of earl of Mar.” 
But the latter was also claimed by a Mr Goodeve, whose father 
had married the late earl’s eldest sister, and who assumed the 
title. It was not suggested that the late earl had more than one 
earldom of Mar, but Lord Kellie claimed it as descendible to 
heirs-male under a creation by Queen Mary, and Mr Goodeve as 
descendible to heirs of line under an earlier creation. The House 
of Lords decided (Feb. 25, 1875) ^^at Lord Kellie was entitled 
to the earldom as having been created by Queen Maty in 1565, 
with a limitation which must be presumed to be to heirs-male of 
the body. This decision gave great dissatisfaction, but was 
described as “ final, right or wrong, and not to be questioned ” by 
Lord Selbome and the lord chancellor in 1877, and I-ord Kellie 
was thenceforth recognized as holding the earldom on the Union 
Roll, the only one known, though Mr Goodeve continued to 
assume the title. The Lords’ decision could not be reversed, 
but in 1885, after much agitation, a means was found of evading 
it in practice by the “ Earldom of Mar Restitution Act.” By 
“ an equivocation on the facts of the case,” it was recited that 
“ doubts may exist whether the said ancient honour, dignity, 
and title of peerage of earl of Mar . . . was or was not . . . by 
any lawful means surrendered or merged in the Crown ” before 
1 565, and that the House of Lords had decided that Queen Mary’s 
known charter of 1565 applied only to lands and did not operate 
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or extend to restore ” the peerage dignity, and enacted that 
" Jolin Francis Erskinc Goodeve Erskine ” (which lust name the 
claimant had added) should be “restored to” the ancient earldom. 
His previous assumption of the title was thus rejected as invalid, 
but from the passing of the act two earldoms of Mar were in 
existence, that of Lo.d Kellie being confirmed and allowed the 
precedence of 1565, while the restored earldom was allowed that 
of the dignity on the Union Roll, the only one known till then. 
This precedence had been assigned to it by the Decreet of 
Ranking (1606), end assigns to it an origin in 1404 (or, as some 
say, 1395). It is frequently, but absurdly, stated to have be n 
“ created before 1014,” and wrongly spoken of as the Premier 
Scottish Earldom (see Earl). A barony of Garioch is also 
wrongly said to be annexed to it, but the title is used by the 
earl^S eldest son in default of any other. 

Bibuography. — Minutes of Evidence ^ 1875 and 1885; RiddelFs 
PeetdPe and Consistorial Law] Skene, Celtic Scotland] Lord 
Crawford's Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and Shade] articles by 
G. Burnett (Lyon), Sir H. Barkly, Cornelius Hallen, W. A. Lmdsay 
and J, H. Round in Genealogist (N.S.), vols. 3, 4, 9; Lt)rl 
Redesdalc's The Earldom of Mar, a Letter to the Lord Clerk lieghter 
(reply to Lord Crawford) (1883); J. H. Round’s “ Are there two 
Earls of Mar ? " in Foster’s Collectanea genealogica^ and " The L-itcr 
Earldom of Mar " in Walford’s Antiquarian Magaeine, vol. ii.; also 
liis Studies in Peerage and Family History, (J. H. K.) 

MAR, JOHN ERSKINE, TSt or 6th Earl of (d. 1572), regent 
of Scotland, was a son of John, 5th Lord Erskine (d. 1552), who 
was guardian of King James V., and afterwards of MaryQueei 
of Scots. The younger John, who succeeded his father as 6th 
Lord Erskine in 1552, joined the religious reformers, but he was 
never very ardent in the cause, although he subscribed the letter 
asking Knox to return to Scotland in 1557. The custody of 
Edinburgh Castle was in his hands, and during the stmggle 
between the regent, Mary of Lorraine, and the lords of die 
Congregation he appears to have acted consistently in the 
interests of peace. When M>,ry Stuart returned to Scotland 
in 1561 Lord Erskine was a member of her council, he favoured 
her marriage with Lord Damley, and liis wife, Annabella Murray, 
called by Kjiox a verray Jesabcll,” was a frequent companion 
of the queen. In 1565 Erskine \vas granted the eirlclom of Mar 
(see above).* As guardian of James, afterwards King James VI., 
he prevented the young prince from falling into the hands of 
Bothwell, and when die Scottish nobles rose against Mary and 
Bothwell, Mar was oneof their leaders; he took part in the govern- 
ment of Scotland during Mary’s imprisonment at Lochleven, and 
also after her subsequent abdication. In September 1 57 1 he was 
chosen regent of Scotland, but he was overshadowed and perhaps 
slighted by the earl of Morton, and he died at Stirling on the 29th 
of October 1572. 

MAR, JOHN ERSKINE, 2nd or 7TH Earl of {c. 1558-1634), 
Scottish politician, was the only son of the preceding. Together 
with King James VI. he was educated by George Buchanan- 
After attaining his majority he was nominally the guardian of 
the young king, who was about seven years his junior, and who 
lived with him at Stirling; but he was in reality a puppet in the 
hands of the regent, the earl of Morton; and he lost power and 
position when Morton was imprisoned. He was concerned in the 
seizure of James VI. in 1582 (a plot known as the raid of Ruth- 
ven); but when James escaped from his new custodians the carl 
fled into the west of Scotland. I’hen leaving his hiding-place Mar 
seized Stirling Castle, whereupon James marched against him, 
and he took refuge in England. Queen Elizabeth interceded for 
him, but in vain, and after some futile communications between 
the governments of England and Scotland Mar and his friends 
gathered an army, entered the presence of the king at Stirling, 
and were soon in supreme authority (1585 ). Mar was restored to 
his lands and titles. Henceforward he stood high in the royal 
favour; he became governor of 5 (!*^biirgh Castl; and was made 
tutor to James’s son, Prince Heniy, and for his second wife he 
married Mary, daughter of Esm6 Stewart, duke of Lennox. In 
1601 the earl was sent as envoy to London; here Elizabeth 
assured him that James should be her successor, and his mission 
was conducted with tact and prudence. Having joined the 


English privy council Mar was created Lord Cardross in 1610; 
he was a member of the Court of High Commission and was lord 
high treasurer of Scotland from i6i 5 to .1 630. H c died at Stirling 
on the 14th of December 1634. John {c. 1585-1654), his only 
son by his first, wife, succeeded to his earldom; by his second wife 
he had five sons, among them being James (d. 1640), earl of 
Buchan; Henry (d. 1628), whose son David (d. 1671) succeeded 
to the barony of Cardross; and Charles, the ancestor of the carls 
of Rosslyn. 

MAR, JOHN ERSKINE, 6tii or iith Earl of (1675-1732), 
Scottish Jacobite, was the eldest son of Charles, the 5th earl 
(1650-1689), from whom he inherited estates which were heavily 
loaded with debt. He was associated with the party favourable 
to the English government; he was one of the commissioners for 
the Union, and was made a Scottish secretary of state, becoming 
after the Union of 1707 a representative peer for Scotland, 
keeper of the signet and a pri'^/y councillor. In 1713 Mar was 
made an English secretary of state by the Tories, but he seems 
to have been e qually ready to side witli the Whigs, and in 1714 he 
assured the new king, George 1 ., of his loyalty. However, like 
the other 7 ories, he was deprived of his office, and in August 1715 
he went in disguise to Scotland and placed himself at the head 
of the adherents of James Edward, the Old Pretender. Meeting 
many Highland chieftains at Aboyne he avowed an earnest 
desire for the independence of Scotland, and at Braemar on the 
6th of September 1715 he proclaimed James VIII. king of Scot- 
land, England, France and Ireland. Gradually the forces under 
his command were augmented, but as a general he was a complete 
failure. JrTecious time was wasted at I’ertb, a feigned attack on 
Stirling was resultlcss, and he could give little assistance to the 
English Jacobites. At Sheriffmnir, where a battle was fought 
in November 1715, Mar’s forces largely outnuml ered those of his 
opponent, Archibald Campbell, afterwards 3rd duke of Arg>dl; 
but no braver}' could atone for the signal incompetence displayed 
by the earl, and the fight was virtually a decisive defeat for the 
Jacobites. Mar then met James Edward at Fetteresso; the 
cause however was lost, and the prince and the earl fled to France, 
Mar sought to interest foreign powers in the c .use of the Stuarts; 
but in the course of time he became thoroughly distrusted 
by the Jacobites. In 3 721 he accepted a pension of ;£35oo a year 
from George I., pind in the following year his name was freely 
mentioned in connexion with the trial of Bishop Atterbury, 
whom it was asserted that Mar had betrayed. This charge may 
perhaps be summarized as not proven. At the best his conduct 
was highly imprudent, and in 1724 he left the Pretender’s 
service. His later years were spent in Paris and at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he died in May 1732. 

Mar, who 3vas known as “ bobbing John,” married for his 
second wife Frances (d. 1761), daughter of the 1st duke of 
Kingston, and was thus a brother-in-law of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. He had been attainted in 1716, and his only son, 
Thomas, Lord Erskine, died childless in March 1766. 

Mar’s brother, James Erskine (1679-1754), was educated as a 
lawyer and became lord justice clerk of the Court of Session and 
Lord Grange in 1710. He took no part in the rising of 1715, 
although there is little doubt that at times he was in communi- 
cation with the Jacobites; but was rather known for his piety and 
for his S}mipathy with the Prcsb}^terians. He is more famous, 
however, owing to the story of his wife’s disappearance. This 
lady, Rachel Chicely, was a woman of disorcered intellect; 
probably with reason she suspected her husband of infidelity, 
and after some years of unhappiness Grange arranged a plan 
for her seizure. In January 1732 she was conveyed with 
great secrecy from Edinburgh to the island of Hc.sker, thence 
to St Kilda, where she remained for about ten years, thence 
she was taken to Assynt in Sutherland, and finally to Skye. 
To complete the idea that she was dead her funeral was 
publicly celebrated, but she survived until May 1745. Mean- 
while in 1734 Grange had resigned his judgeship and had become 
an English member of parliament ; here he was a bitter opponent 
of Sir Robert Walpole. He died in London on the 20th of 
January 1754. 
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Soe the Journal of (he Earl of Mar (1716); R. Patten, History of 
the late Rebellion (1717); imd A. Lang, History of ScoUandt vol. iv. 
(1907). 

MARA, GERTRUD ELISABETH (1740-1833), Gem^ 
singer, was born at Cassel, the daughter of a poor musician 
named Sclimeling. From him she learnt the violin, and while 
still a child her playing at the fair at Frankfort was so remarkable 
that money was collected to provide for her. She was helped by 
influential friends, and studied under Hillel at Leipzig for five 
years, proving to be endowed with a wonderful soprano voice. 
She began to sing in public in 1771, and was soon recognized as 
the greatest singer that Germany had produced. She was 
permanently engaged for the Prussian Court, but her marriage 
to a debauched violinist named Mara created difficulties, and 
in 1780 she was released. After singing at Vienna, Munich and 
elsewhere, she appeared in Paris in 1782, where her rivalry with 
the singer Todi developed into a regular faction. In 1784 she 
went to London, and continued to appear there with great 
success, with visits at intervals to Italy and to Paris till 1802, 
when for some years she retired to Russia. She visited England 
again in 1819, but then abandoned the stage. She went to 
Livonia, and died on the 20th of Jiuiuary 1833 at Revel. 

MARABOUT (the French form of the Arab, murdbil, “ one 
who pickets his horse on a hostile frontier ” ; cf. Portug. marabuie; 
Span, morabiiu), in Mahommedan religdon a hermit or devotee. 
The word is derived from ribal, a fortified frontier station. To 
such stations pious men betook them to win religious merit in 
war against the infidel; their leisure was spent in devotion, and 
the habits of the convent superseded those of the camp (see 
M‘G. De Shine in Jour. . 4 s., 1842, i. 168; Dozy, Suppl. i. 502V 
Thus ribdi came to mean a religious house or hospice (zdwiya). 
The great sphere of the marabouts is North Africa. There it 
was that the community formed by Yahya b. Ibrahim and the 
doctor Abdullah developed into the conquering empire of the 
Murabits, or, as Christian writers call them, the Almoravides 
(q.v.), and there still, among the Berbers, the marabouts enjoy 
extraordinary influence, being esteemed as living saints and 
mediators. They are liberally supported by alms, direct all 
popular assemblies, and have a decisive voice in intertribal 
quarrels and all matters of consequence. On their death their 
.sanctity is transferred to their tombs (also called marabouts), 
where chapels are erected and gifts and prayers offered. The 
marabouts took a prominent part in the resistance offered to the 
French by the Algerian Moslems; and they have been similarly 
active in politico-religious movements in Tunisia and Tripoli. 

See L. Kinn, Marabouts et Khouan (Algiers, 1884); and the article 
Dervish. 

MARACAIBO^ a large lake of western Venezuela, extending 
southward from the Gulf of Venezuela, into which it opens 
through a long neck, or strait, obstructed at its mouth by islands 
and bars, and having a large drainage basin bounded on the 
W. by the Eastern Cordillera, on the S.E. by the Cordillera de 
Merida, and on the E. by a low range of mountains extending 
N. by W. from Trujillo to the coast. The lake is roughly quad- 
rangular in shape, and extends from the 9th to the iith parallel 
of S. lat. and from the 71st to the 72nd meridian. It opens into 
the Gulf through 13 channels, the depth on tlie bar in the main 
channel ranging from 7 ft. at low water to 12 ft. at high water. 
Inside the bar die depth is about 30 ft., and the lake Is navigable 
for vessels of large size. It receives the waters of many rivers, 
principally on its west and south sides, the large.st of wliich are 
the Catatumbo and Zulia> Escalante, Clianudo, Ceniza, Sant’ Ana, 
Negro, Apan and Palmar. The first tliree have navigable chan- 
nels for river steamers. There are a number of small lakes near 
Lake Maracaibo’s southern and western margins, the largest of 
which is die Laguna de Zulia, The heavy rainfall on the eastern 
slopes of the Eastern Cordillera, which is said to exceed 86 in. 
per annum, is responsible for the great volume of water dis- 
('liarged into the lake. The average annual precipitation over 
the whole basin is said to be 70 in. In the upper half of the lake 
the water is sweet, but below that, where the tidal influence is 
stronger, it becomes brackish^ The only port of consequence 


on the lake is Maracaibo, but there are small poi^ at its upper 
end which are in direct communication with the inland cities of 
Trujillo, Merida and San Cristobal. The Catatumbo River, 
which enters from the west near the north end of the lake, and 
its principal tributary, the Zulia, are navigable as far as Villa- 
mizar, in Colombia, and afford an excellent transportation 
route for the coffee and other products of Santander. 

MARACAIBO (sometimes Maracaybo), a city and seaport of 
Venezuela and capital of the state of Zulia (formerly Maracaibo), 
on the west shore of the broad channel or neck which connects 
Lake Maracaibo with the Gulf of Venezuela, or Maracaibo, 
about 25 m. from the mouth of the channel opening into the ktter. 
Pop. (1889), 34,284; (1905), 49,817; there is a considerable 
German element in the vicinity. The best residential suburb, 
Haticos, extends along the lake shore toward the south. The 
city is provided with tramways, telephone service and electric 
lighting, but the water supply and drainage are inferior. The 
most important buildings are the executive’s residence, the 
legislative chambers, the municipal hall, the Baralt theatre, the 
prison, the market, a hospital and six churches. The city also 
lias a school of arts, a public librar)^ and a public garden. In 
colonial times Maracaibo Irnd a famous Jesuits’ college (now 
gone) and was one of the educational centres of Spanish America; 
the city now has a national college and a nautical school. 
The industries include shipbuilding, and the manufacture of 
saddlery and other leather products, bricks and tile, rum, beer, 
chocolate and coco-nut oil. Maracaibo is chiefly known, 
however, as one of the principal commercial centres and shipping 
ports on the northern coast of South America. 'I'lic bar at the 
entrance to Maracaibo channel does not admit vessels drawing 
more than 12 ft., but there is a depth ot 30 ft. inside and near the 
city. Steam communication is maintained on the Catatumbo 
and Zulia rivers to Villamizar, and on the Escalante to Santa 
Cruz. The principal exports from Maracaibo are coffee, hides 
and skins, cabinet and dye-woods, cocoa and mangrove bark, 
to which may be added dividivi, sugar, copaiba, gamela and hemp 
straw for paper-making, and fruits. In 1906, 26 % of the coffee 
exports was of Colombian origin. 

Maracaibo was founded in 1571 by Alonso Pacheco, who gave 
it the name Nueva Zamora. Up to 1668 the cnirefot for the 
inland settlements was a station named Gibraltar at the head of 
the lake, but the destruction of tliat station by pirates in that 
year transferred this valuable trade to Maracaibo. The city did 
not figure actively in the W ar of Indcpendcnoc until 1821 (Jan. 
28), when the province declared its independence and sought an 
alliance with Colombia. This brought to an end the armistice 
between Bolivar and Morillo, and thenceforward the city ex- 
perienced all the changing fortunes of war until its final capture 
by the revolutionists in 1823. 

MARAGHA, a town of Persia in tlie province of Azerbaijan, 
on the Safi River, in 37° 23' N., 46“ 16' E,, 80 m, from Tabriz. 
Pop. about 16,000. It is pleasantly situated in a narrow valley 
running nearly north and soutli at the eastern extremity of a 
well-cultivated plain opening towards Lake Urmia, which lies 
18 m. to the west. The tov^m is encompassed by a hig^i wall 
ruined in many places, and has four gates. Two stone bridges in 
good condition, said to have been constructed during the reign 
of Hulaku Khan (1256-1265), and since then several times 
repaired, lead over tlie Safi River on the western side of the town. 
The place is surrounded by extensive vineyards and orchards, 
aJl well watered by canals led from the river, a.nd producii^ 
great quantities of fruit for exportation to Russia. On a hill 
west of the town are the remains of a famous observatory {rasad) 
constructed under the direction of the great astronomer Nasr-ud- 
din of Tus. The hills west of the town consist of horizontal 
.strata of sandstone covered with irregular pieces of basalt and 
the top of the hill on which the observatory stood was made level 
by talung away the basalt. The building, which no doubt served 
as a citadel as well, enclosed a space of 3te yds. by 150, and the 
foundations of the walls were 4 J to 5 ft. in thickness. The 
marble, which is known throughout Persia as Marftgha marble, 
is a travertine obtained at the village of Dashkesen (Turldah for 
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‘‘stone-breakers ” (about 30 m. north-west from Maragha. It 
is deposited from water, which bubbles up from a number of 
springs in the form of horizontal layers, which at first are thin 
crusts and can easily be .broken, but gradually solidify and 
harden into blocks with a thickness of 7 to 8 in. It is a sin^- 
larly beautiful substance, being of pink, greenish, or milk-white 
colour, streaked with reddish, copper-coloured veins. An 
analysis of the marble gave the following result : calcium 
carbonate, 90*93; magnesium, 75; iron, 1-37: manganese, 4*34; 
calcium sulphate, 2*30; calcium phosphate, *24 (R. T. Gunther, 
Geog. Journ. xiv. 517). 

MARANHAO, or Maranham (Span. Maranon, the name given 
to the upper Amazon), a northern state of Brazil, bounded 
M. by the Atlantic, E. and S.E. by Piauhy, S.W. and W. by 
Goyaz and Pard. Area. 177,569 sq. m.; pop. (1890), 430,854; 
(1900), 499,308. The coastal zone and the north-west comer of 
the state belong to the ^\mazon valley region, being a heavily 
forested plain traversed by numerous rivers. The eastern and 
southern parts, however, belong to the lower terraces of the great 
Brazilian plateau, broken by eroded river-courses between which 
are high open plains. There are no true mountain ranges in 
Maranhfio, those indicated on the maps being only plateau 
escarpments marking either its northern margin or the outlines 
of river valleys. The climate is hot, and the year is divided into 
a wet and dry season, extreme humidity being characteristic 
of the former. The heat, however, is greatly modified on the 
coast by the south-east trade winds, and the climate is generally 
considered healthy, though beri-beri and eruptive diseases are 
. common on the coast. The coast itself is broken and dangerous, 
there being many small indentations, which are usually masked 
by islands or shoals. The largest of these are the Bay of Tury- 
assd, facing which is the island of Sfto ]oao, and several others of 
small size, and the contiguous bays of Sao Marcos and Sao Jos6, 
between which is the large island of Maranh^o. The rivers of 
the state all flow northward to the Atlantic and a majority 
of them have navigable channels. The Pamahyba forms the 
eastern boundary of Muranhao, but it has one large tributary,, 
the Balsas, entirely within the state. A part of the western 
boundary is formed by the Tocantins, and another part by the 
Gurupy, tvhich separates the state from Pard. The principal 
rivers of the state are the Maracassum^ and 'I’ury-assu, the 
Mearim and its larger tributaries (the Pindar^, Grajahu, Flores 
and Corda) which discharge into the Bay of Sao Marcos, and the 
Itapicuni and Monim which discharge into the Bay of SSlo Jose. 
Like the Amazon, the Mearim has a pororoca or bore in its lower 
channel, which greatly interferes with navigation. There are a 
number of small lakes in the state, some of which are, apparently , 
merely reservoirs for the annual floods of the rainy season. 

The principal industries of Maranhfto are agricultural, the 
river valleys and coastal zone being highly fertile; they are 
devoted to the cultivation of sugar-cane, cotton, rice, coffee, 
tobacco, mandioca and a great variety of fruits. The southern 
highlands, however, are given up to stock-raising, which was once 
an important industry. Troublesome insects, vampire bats, 
and the failure to introduce new blood into the degenerated 
herds, are responsible for its decline. Agriculture has also 
' greatly declined, the state producing for export only a compara- 
tively small quantity of cotton, rice, sugar and aguardiente. 
Desides Sfto Luiz, the capital of the state, the principal towns, 
with the population of their municipal districts m 1890, are : 
Caxias (19,443), Alcantara (4730), Carolina (7266), Grajahu 
(11,704), Tury-assti (8983) and Viana (9965)- 

Tlie coast of Maranhfto wiis first discovered by Pinzon in 1500, 
but it was included in the Portuguese grant of captaincies in 
1534. The first European settlement, however, was made by a 
French trading expedition under Jacques Riffault, of Dieppe, in 
1594, who lost two of his threjj^ vessels in the vicinity of the 
island of Maranli&o, and kft a part of his men on that island 
when he returned home. Subsequently Daniel de la Rivardi^re 
was sent to report on the place, and was then commissioned by 
the French crown to found a colony on the island ; this was done 
in 1612. The French were expelled by the Portuguese in 1615, 


and the Dutch held the island from 1641 to 1644. In 1621 
Ceard, Maranhfto and Pard were united and called the “ Estado 
do Maranhfto,” which was made independent of the southern 
captaincies. Ceard was subsequently detached, but the “ state” 
of Maranhfto remained independent until 1774, when it again 
became subject to the colonial administration of Brazil. Maran- 
hao did not join in the declaration of independence of 1822, but 
in the following yeai* the Portuguese were driven out by Admiral 
Lord Cochrane and the province became a part of the new empire 
of Brazil. 

MARANO (accursed or banned), a term applied to Jewish 
Christians in Spain. Converted to Roman Catholicism under 
compulsion, these “New Christians ” often continued to ob- 
serve Jewish rites in their homes, as the Inquisition records 
attest. It was in fact largely due to the Maranos that the Spanish 
Inquisition was founded. The Maranos made rapid strides in 
prosperity, and “ accumulated honours, wealth and popular 
hatred ” (Lea, History of the Spanish Inquisition^ i. 125). This 
was one of Mie causes that led to the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492. Maranos emigrated to various countries, but 
many remained in the Peninsula. Subsequently distinguished 
individuals left home for more tolerant lands. 'J'he Jewish 
community in London was refounded by Maranos in the first 
half of the 17th century. Hamburg commerce, too, owed 
much to the enterprise of Portuguese Maranos. In Amsterdam 
many Maranos found asylum; Spinoza w’as descended from 
.such a family. There are still remnants of Marano families in 
Portugal. 

See Lea, loc. cit. and elsewhere; see index s.v. *' New Christian 
Graetz, History oj the Jews, Eng. trans, see index s.t» ' Marranos 
M. Kayserling, in Jewish Encyclopedia, viii. 318 seq.; and lor the 
present day Jewish Quarterly Review, xv, 251 seq. (I A.) 

MARASH (anr. Gmnanicia-Marasion), the chief town of a 
sanjak of the same name in the Aleppo vilayet, altitude 2600 ft. 
situated E. of the Jilian river, at the foot of Mt Taurus. The 
sanjak lies almost wholly in Mt Taurus, and includes the Arme- 
nian town of Zeitun. Marash is prosperous, and hw a large trade 
in Kurd carpets and embroideries. The climate is good, except 
in .summer. Of the population (50,000) about half are Turkish- 
speaking Armenians. There are a college, church and schools 
belonging to the American mission, a native Protestant church 
and a Jesuit establishment. The site, which lies near the 
mouths of the three main passes over the eastern Taurus — ^viz. 
those descending from Geuksun (Cocysus), Albistan-Yarpuz 
(Arabissus), and Malatia (MeliteneJ— is shown to have had early 
importance, not only by the occurrence of Marasi in Assyrian 
inscriptions, but by the discovery of several “ Hittite ” monu- 
ments on the spot. I'hcse, said to have been unearthed, for the 
most part, near the Kirk Geuz spring above the modem town, 
are now in Constantinople and America, and include an inscribed 
lion, once built into the wall of the citadel known in the middle 
ages as al-Marwani, and everal stelae. No more is known of the 
place until it appears as Germanicia-Caesarea, striking imperial 
coins with the head of L. Verus (middle of 2nd cent. a.d.). The 
identification of Marash with Germanicia has been disputed, but 
succes.sfully defended by Sir W. M. Ramsay; and it is borne out 
by the Armenian name Kermanig, which has been given to the 
place since at least the 12th century. Before the Roman period 
Marash doubtless shared the fortunes of the Seleucid kingdom of 
Commagene. Germanicia-Marasion played a great part in 
Byzantine border warfare : Heraclius was there in a.d. 640 ; but 
before 700 it had passed into Saracen hands and been rebuilt by 
the caliph Moawiya. During the 8th and 9th centuries, when 
the direct pass from Cocysus came into military use, Marasion 
(the older name had returned into general use) was often the 
Byzantine objective and was more than once retaken; but after 
770, when Mansur incorporated it in “ Palestine ” it remained 
definitely in Moslem power and was refortified by Harun-al- 
Rashid. It was seized by the crusaders after their march across 
Mt Taurus, a.d. 1097, became an important town of Lesser 
Armenia and was taken by the Sdjuks in 1147. ^ 
century it was added to the Osmanli Empire by Selim L Marash 
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passed with the rest of Syria into Egyptian hands in 1832, and in 
1839 received fugitives from the defeat of Nizib, among whom 
was Moltke. Ibrahim Pasha was encamped near it when directed 
by his father, at the bidding of the powers, to stay his further 
advance. Since its reversion to Ottoman power (1840) the history 
of Marash as been varied only by Armenian troubles, largely 
connected with the fortunes of Zeitun, for the reduction of whidi 
place it has more than once been used as a base. There was 
less disturbance there in i895'-i896 than in other north Syrian 
towns. (D. G. H.) 

MARAT, JEAN PAUL (i743-“i793), French revolutionary 
leader, eldest child of Jean Paul Marat, a native of Cagliari 
in Sardinia, and Louise Cabrol of Geneva, was born at Boudry, 
in the principality of Neuchatel, on the 24th of May 1743. His 
father was a designer, who had abandoned his country and his 
religion, and married a Swiss Protestant. On his mother’s death 
in 1759 Marat set out on his travels, and spent two years at 
Bordeaux in the study of medicine, whence he moved to Paris, 
where he made use of his knowledge of his two favourite sciences, 
optics and electricity, to subdue an obstinate disease of tlic eyes. 
After some years in Paris he went to Holland, and then on to 
London, where he practised his profession. In 1773 he made 
his first appearance as an author with a Philosophical Essay 
on Man. The book shows a wonderful knowledge of English, 
French, German, Italian and Spanish philosophers, and directly 
attacks Helvetius, who had in his De I 'esprit declared a know- 
ledge of science unnecessary for a philosopher. Marat declares 
that physiology alone r.an solve the problems of the connexion 
between soul and body, and proposes the existence of a nervous 
fluid as the true solution. In 1774 he published The Chains oj 
Slavery^ which was intended to influence constituencies to return 
popular members, and reject the king’s friends. Its author 
declared later that it procured him an honorary membership of 
the patriotic societies of Carlisle, Berwick and Newcastle. He 
remained devoted to his profession, and in 1775 published in 
London a little Essay on Gleets, and in Amsterdam a French 
translation of the first two volumes of his Essay on Man. In 
this year he visited Edinburgh, and on the recommendation of 
certain Edinburgh physicians was made an M.D. of St Andrews. 
On his return to London he published an Enquiry into the feature, 
Cause, and Cure of a Singular Disease of the Eyes, with a dedica- 
tion to the Royal Society. In the same year there appeared the 
third volume of the French edition of the Essay on Man, which 
reached Femcy, and exaspeiated Voltaire, by its onslaught on 
Helvetius, into a sharp attack which only made the young author 
more conspicuous. His fame as a clever doctor was now great, 
and on the 24th of June 1777, the comte d’Artois, afterwards 
Charles X. of France, made him by brevet physician to his guards 
with 2000 livres a year and allowances. 

Marat was soon in great request as a court doctor among the 
aristocracy ; and even Brissot, in his Memoires, admits his influ- 
ence in the scientific world of Paris. The next years were much 
occupied with scientific work, especially the study of heat, light 
and electricity, on which he presented memoirs to the Academic 
des Sciences, but the academicians were horrified at his temerity 
in differing from Newton, and, though acknowledging his in- 
dustry, would not receive him among them. His experiments 
greatly interested Benjamin Franklin, who used to visit him, 
and Goethe always regarded his rejection by the academy as 
a glaring instance of scientific de.spotism. In 1780 he had 
published at Neuchatel a Plan de Ughlation criminelle, founded 
on the principles of fieccaria. In April 1786 he resigned his 
court appointment. The results of his lei.sure were in 1787 a 
new translation of Newton’s Optics, and in 1788 his Memoires 
academiques, ou nouvelles decomertes sur la lumiere. 

His scientific life was now over, his political life was to begin; 
in the notoriety of that political life his great scientific and 
philosophical knowledge was to be forgotten, the high position 
he had given up denied,- and he himself scoffed at as an 
ignorant charlatan, who had sold quack medicines about the 
streets of Paris, and been glad to earn a few sous in the stables of 
the comte d^Artois. In 1788 the notables had met, and advised 


the asembling of the states<^eneral. The elections were the 
cause of a flood of pamphlets, of which one, Offrande & la patrie, 
was by Marat, and, though now forgotten, dwelt on much the 
same points as the famous brochure of the Abb^ Si6y^ : Qu'est- 
ce que le tiers etat? When the states-general met, Marat’s 
interest was as great as ever, and in June 1789 he published a 
supplement to his Offrande, followed in July by Im Constitution, m 
which he embodic.s' his idea of a constitution for France, and in 
September by his Tableau des vices de la constitution d^ Angleterre^ 
which he presented to the Assembly. The latter alone deserves 
remark. The Assembly was at this time full of anlglomaniacs, 
who desired to establish in France a constitution similar to that 
of England. Marat had seen that England was at this time 
being ruled by an oligarchy using the forms of liberty, which, 
while pretending to represent the country, was really being 
gradually mastered by the royal power. His heart was now all 
in politics; and he decided to start a paper. At first appeared 
a single number of the Moniteur patriote, followed on Hie 12th 
of September by the first number of the Publiciste parisien, 
which on the i6th of September took tine title of V Ami du 
pcuple and which he edited, with some interruptions, until the 
21st of September 1792. 

The life of Marat now becomes part of the history of the French 
Revolution. I'Vom the beginning to the end he stood alone. 
He was never attached to any party ; the tone of his mind was 
to suspect whoever was in power. About his paper, the incarna- 
tion of himself, the first thing to be said is that the m^ always 
meant what he .said; no poverty, no misery or persecution, could 
keep him quiet; he was perpetually crying, “Nous sommes 
trahis.” Whoever suspected any one had only to denounce 
him to the Ami du peuple, and the denounced was never let 
alone till he was proved innocent or guilty. Marat began by 
attacking the most powerful bodies in Paris — the Constituent 
Assembly, the ministers, the corps municipal, and the court of 
the Chatelet. Denounced and arrested, he was imprisoned 
from the 8th of October to the 5th of November 1789. A second 
time, owing to his violent campaign against Lafayette, he 
narrowly escaped arrest and had to flee to London (Jan. 1790). 
There he wrote his Denonciation. contre Nccker, and in May dared 
to return to Paris and continue the Ami du peuple. He was 
embittered by persecution, and continued his vehement attacks 
against all in power, and at last, after the day of the Champs 
du Mars (July 17, 1790), against the king himself. All this time 
he was in hiding in cellars and sewers, where^he was attached by 
a horrible skin disease, tended only by the woman Simonne 
Evrard, who remained true to him. The end of the Constituent 
Assembly he heard of with joy and with bright hopes for the 
future, soon dashed by the behaviour of the Legislative Assembly. 
When almost despairing, in December 1791, he fled once more 
to London, where he wrote his Ecole du citoyen. In April 1792, 
summoned again by the Cordeliers’ Club, he returned to Paris, 
and published No. 627 of the Ami. The war was now the 
question, and Marat saw clearly that it was to serve the purposes 
of the Royalists and the Girondins, who thought of themselves 
alone. Again denounced, Marat had to remain in hiding until 
the loth of August. The early days of the war being unsuccess- 
ful, the proclamation of the duke of Brunswick excited all 
hearts; who could go to save France on the frontiers and leave 
Paris in the hands of his enemies ? Marat, like Danton, foresaw 
the massacres of September. After the events of the loth of 
August he took his seat at the commune, and demanded a 
tribunal to try the Royalists in pri.son. No tribunal was formed, 
and the massacres in the prisons were the inevitable result. In 
the elections to the Convention, Marat was elected seventh out 
of the twenty-four deputies for Pari.s, and for the first time took 
his seat in an assembly of the nation. At the declaration of the 
republic, he closed his Ami du peuple, and commenced, on the 
25th, a new paper, the Journal de la republique franfaise, which 
was to contain his sentiments as its predecessor had done, and 
to be always on the watch. In the Assembly Marat had no party ; 
he would always suspect and oppose the powerful and refuse 
power for himself. After the battle of Valmy, Dumouriez Was 
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the greatest man in France; he could almost have restored the 
monarchy; yet Marat did not fear to denounce him in placards 
as a traitor. 

His unpopularity in the Assembly was extreme, yet he insisted 
on speaking on the question of the king’s trial, declared it unfair 
to accuse Louis for anything anterior to his acceptance of the 
Constitution, and though implacable towards the king, as the 
one man who must die for the pt'ople’s good, he would not allow 
Malesherbes, the king’s counsel, to be attacked in his paper, and 
speaks of him as a “ sage et respectable vieillard.” The king 
dead, the months from January to May 1793 were spent in an 
unrelenting struggle between Marat and the Girondins. Marat 
despised the ruling party becau.ie they had suffered nothing for 
the republic, because they talked too much of their feelings and 
their antique virtue, because they had for their own virtues 
plunged the country into war; while the Girondins hated Marat 
as representative of that rough red republicanism which would 
not yield itself to a Roman republic, with themselves for tribunes, 
orators and generals. The Girondins conquered at first in the 
Convention, and ordered that Marat should be tried before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. But their victory ruined them, for on 
the 24th of April Marat was acquitted, and returned to the Con- 
vention with the people at his back. The fall of the Girondins on 
the 31st of May was a triumph fer Marat. But it was his last. 
The skin disease he had contracted in the subterranean haunts 
was rapidly closing his life; he could only ease his pain by sitting 
in a warm bath, where he wrote his journal, and accu.sed the 
Girondins, who were trying to ra!.se France against Paris. Sitting 
•thus on the 13th of July he heard in the evening a young woman 
begging to be admitted to see him, saying that she brought news 
from Caen, where the escaped Girondins were trying to rouse 
Normandy. He ordered her to be admitted, asked her the names 
of the deputies then at Caen, and, after writing their names, 
said, They shall be soon guillotined,” when the young girl, 
whose name was Charlotte Corday stabbed him to the 
heart. 

His death caused a great commotion at Paris. The Convention 
attended his funeral, and placed his bust in the hall where it 
held its sessions. Louis David painted “ Marat Assassinated,” 
and a veritable cult was rendered to the Friend of the People, 
whose ashes were transferred to the Pantheon with great pomp 
on the 2 1 St of September 1794 — to be cast out again in virtue 
of the decree of the 8th of February 1795. 

Marat’s name was long an object of execration on account 
of his insistence on the death penalty. He stands in history as 
a bloodthirsty monster, yet in judging him one must remember 
the persecutions he endured and the terrible disease from which 
he suffered. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Marat wrote : Recherches 
phystffues sur I'&UdvictU, &c, (1782); Recheniies suv I'ikctvictU 
mSdicale (1783); Notions dUmantaires d'opUque (17O4); LeUrcs de 
Vobservateur Bon bens d M. de M. . - . st 4 r la fatale catastrophe 
des infoYtunh Pilatre de Rozier et Romain, fes adronautes et aerostation 
(1783) ; Observations de M. I' amateur Avec a M. VabbS Saae . . . 
(1785) ; hlo^c de Montesquieu (1785), published 1883 by M. do Breaetz; 
Les Charlatans modernes, oh leitres sur le charlatanisms acaddmique 
(1791); Les Aventures du cumte Potowski (published in 18.17 by Paul 
. Lacroix, the ‘ bibliopliilc Jacob binpublishefb. 

Marat's works were published by A. Vermorel, (Euvres de J, P. 
Marat, 1 ‘ami du people, recueiUies et annoties (1869). Two of his 
tracts, (1) On Gleets, (2) A Disease of Me Eyes, were reprinted, ed. 
J. B. Bailey, in 1891. 

See A. Vermorel, Jean Paul Marat (1880); Fran<^ois Ch^vremont, 
Marat : esprit politique, accomp. de sa vie (2 vols., 1880); Auguste 
CabancB, Marat inconnu (1891): A. Bougoart, Marat, Vami du 
people (2 vols., 18O5); M. Tourneux, Bibltographie de Vhistoire de 
Paris pendant la rivolution francaise (vol. ii., 1894; vol. iv., 1906), 
and E. B. Bax, J. P. Marat (1900). The Correspondance de Marat 
kaa been edited with notes by C. Villay (1908). (R. A.*) 

MARATHI (properly Mafdiht^ the name of an important 
Indo-Aryan language spoken ih^westem and central India. In 

^ The name is sometimes spelt Mahr&tki, with an h before the r, 
but, according to a phonetic law of the Aryan languages of Western 
India, this ift incorrect The original h in M&hftr&f^/' from which 
the wo^ is derived, is liable to dieion on coming between two 
vowdfi. 


1901 the number of speakers was 18,237,899, or about the same 
as the population of Spain. Marathi occupies an irregular trian- 
gular area of approx:imately 100,000 $q. m., having its apex about 
the district of Balaghat in the Central Provinces, and for its base 
(he western coast of the peninsula from Daman on the Gulf of 
Cambay in the north to Karwar on the open Arabian Sea in the 
.south. It covers parts of two Provinces of British India — Bom- 
bay and the Central Province^ (including Bcrar) — with numerous 
settlers in Central India and Madras, and is also the principal 
language of Portuguese India and of the north-western portion 
of His Highness the Nizam’s dominions. The standard form 
of speech is that of Poona in Bombay, and in its various dialects 
it covers the larger part of that province, in which it is the 
vernacular of more than eight and a half millions of people. 

As explained in the article Indo-Aryan Languages, there were 
in ancient times two main groups of these forms of specch‘~onc, 
the language of the Midland, spoken in the coun^ near the 
Gangetic lioab, and the other, the languages of the so-called 
“ Outer Band,” containing the Midland on three sides, west, 
east and south. The country to the south of the Midland, in 
which rnembers of this Outer group of languages were formerly 
spoken, included the modern Rajputana and Gujarat, and 
extended to the basin of the river Nerbudda, being bounded 
on the south by the Vindhya hills. In the course of time the 
population of the Midland expanded, and gradually occupied 
this tract, reaching the sea in Gujarat. The language of the 
Outer Band was thus forced farther afield. Its speakers crossed 
the Vindhyas and settled in the central plateau of the Deccan 
and on the Konkan coast. Here they came into contact with 
speakers of tlie Dravidian languages of southern India. As 
happened elsewhere in India, they retained their own Aryan 
tongue, and gradually through the influence of their superior 
civilization impo.sed it upon the aborigines, so that a<l the 
inhabitantc of this tract became the ancestors of the speakers 
of modern Marathi. 

In Rajputana and Gujarat the language (see Gujarat) is to 
a certain extent mixed. Near the origmal Midland there are 
few traces of the Outer language, but as we go farther and farther 
away from that centre we find, as might be expected, the influ- 
ence of the Midland language becoming weaker and weaker, and 
traces of the Outer language becoming more and more evident, 
until in Gujarati we recognize several important survivals of the 
old language once spoken by the earlier Arj^an inhabitants. 

Dialects.-— the standard form of speech, there is only 
one real dialect of Marathi, viz. Konkani (Konkciji), spoken in 
the country near Goa. There are also several local varieties, 
and we may conveniently distinguish between the Marathi of 
the Deccan, that of the Central Provinces (including Berar), and 
that of the northern and central Konkan. In the southern part 
of the district of Ratnagii i this latter Konkani variety of Marathi 
gradually merges into the true Konkani dialect through a number 
of intermediate forms of speech. There are also several broken 
jargones, based upon Marathi, employed by aboriginal tribes 
surviving in the hill country. 

Relations with other Indo-Aryan Marathi has 

to its north, in order from west to east, Gujarati, Rajasthani, 
Western Hindi and Eastern Hindi. To its east and south it 
has the Dravidian language.s, Gondi, Telugu and Kanorese. 
Elsewhere in India Aryan languages gradually fade away into 
each other, so that it is impossible to fix any definite boundary 
line between them. But this is not the case with Marathi. It 
does not merge into any of the cognate neighbouring forms of 
speech, but possesses a distinct linguistic frontier. A native 
writer 2 says : “ The Gujarati language agrees very closely with 
the languages of the countries lying to the north of it, because 
the Gujarati people came from the north. If a native of Delhi, 
Ajmere, Marwar, Mewar, Jaipur, &c., comes into (^jarat, the 
Gujarati people find no difficulty in understanding his language. 
But it is very wonderful that when people from , countries border- 
ing Gujarat on the south, as the Konkan, Maharashtra, &c. 

a Shastri Vrajlal KftUdas, quoted by Beanies in ComparaHva 
Grammar, i. 10a. 
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{i.e, people speaking Marathi) come to Gujarat, the Gujarati 
people do not in the least comprehend what they say.** This 
isolated character of Marathi is partly due to the barrier of the 
Vindhya range which lies to its north, and partly to the fact that 
none of the northern languages belongs now to the Outer Band, 
but are in more or less close relationship to the language of the 
Midland. There was no common ground either physical or 
linguistic, upon which the colliding forms of speech could meet 
on equal terms. Eastern Hindi is more closely related to Marathi 
than the others, and in its case, in its bordering dialects, we 
do find a few traces of the influence of Marathi — traces which 
are part of the essence of the language, and not mere borrowed 
wails floating on the top of a sea of alien speech and not 
absorbed by it. 

Written Character, — Marathi books are generally printed in 
the well-known Nagari character (see Sanskrit), and this is also 
used to a great extent in private transactions and correspon- 
dence. In the Maratha country it is known as the Bdlbadh 
(“ teachable to children,*’ i.e, “ easy ”) character. A cursive 
form of Nagari called Mddi, or “ twisted,” is also employed as 
a handwriting. It is said to have been invented in the 
17th century by Balaji Avaji, the secretary of the celebrated 
Sivaji. Its chief merit is that each word can be written as a 
whole without lifting the pen from the paper, a feat which is 
impossible in the case of Nagari.^ 

Origin of the Language. — 'fhe word “ Marathi ** signifies (the 
language) of the Maratha country. It is the modem form of 
the Sanskrit Mdhdrd^iri, just as “ Maratha ” rcprc.sents the old 
Mdhd-rdstra, or Great Kingdom. Mdhdrds(ri was the name 
given by Sanskrit writers to the particular form of Prakrit 
spoken in Maharastra, the great Aryan kingdom extending south- 
wards from the Vindhya range to the Kistna, broadly corre- 
sponding to the southern part of the Bombay Presidency and to 
the state of Hyderabad. As pointed out in the article ftiAKRiT 
this Maharastr! early obtained literary pre-eminence in India, 
and became the form of Prakrit employed as the language not 
only of lyric poetry but also of the formal epic (kdvya). Dramatic 
works were composed in it, and it was the vehicle of the 
non-canonical scriptures of the Jaina religion. The oldest work 
in the language of which we have any knowledge is the Sattasaly 
or Seven Centuries of verses, compiled at Prati^thana, on the 
Godavari, the capital of King H^a, at some time between the 
3rd and 7th centuries a.d. Pratisthana is the modem Paithan 
in the Aurangabad district of Hyderabad, and that city was for 
long famous as a centre of literary composition. In later time.s 
the political centre of gravity was changed to Poona, the language 
of which district is now accepted as the standard of the best 
Marathi. 

General Character of the Language. — In the following account 
of the main features ol Marathi, the reader is presumed to be 
familiar with the leading facts stated in the articles Indo- Aryan 
Languages and Prakrit. In the Prakrit .stage of the Indo- 
Aryan languages we can divide the Prakrits into two well- 
defined groups, an Inner, Saurasenl and its connected dialects 
on the one hand, and an Outer, Maharusp-T, ArdhamagadhT, 
and MagadhI with their connected dialects on the other. These 
two groups differed in their phonetic laws, in their systems of 
declension and conjugation, in vocabulary, and in general char- 
acter.2 In regard to the last point reference may be made 
to the frequent use of meaningless suffixes, such as ‘alia, -ilia, 
-uUa, &c., which can ^ added, almost ad libitum to any noun, 
adjective or particle in Maharastr! and ArdhamagadhT, but 
which are hardly ever met in ^auraseni. These give rise to 
numerous secondary forms of words, used, it might be said, in 
a spirit of playfulness, which give a distinct flavour to the whole 
language. Similarly the late Mr Beames {Comparative Grammar, 
i. 103) well describes Marathi as possessing “ a very decided 
individuality, a type quite its own, arising from its comparative 

» Sac B. A. Gapte In Indian Antiquary (1905), xxxiv. 27. 

* For details see Dr Sten Konow's arnde on and 

Marath! in Indian Antiquary (1903), xxxii. 180 seq. 


isolation for so many centuries.** Elsewhere (p. 38) he usw 
language which would easily well apply to Mahfirfistrl Prakrit 
when he says, ** Marathi is one of those languages which we 
may call playful— it delights in all sorts of jingling formations, 
and has struck out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiaiy' 
words, diminutives, and the like, than any of the cognate 
tongues,** and again (p. 52) : — 

** In Marathi we see the results of the Pandit's file ap^ad to a 
form of speech originally possessed of much natural wu^ess wd 
licence. The hedgerows have been pruned and the wild briars 
and roses trained into order. It is a copious and beautiful lanraage, 
second only to Hindi. It has three genders, and the same elaoorate 
preparation of the base as Sindhi, and, owing to the great corruption 
whicli has taken place in its terminations, the difljculty of determin- 
ing tlie gender of nouns is as great in Marathi as in German. In 
fact, if we were to institute a parallel in this respect, we might 
appropriately describe Hindi as the English, Marathi as the German 
of the Indian group— Hindi having cast aside whatever could 
possibly be dispensed with, Marathi having retained whatever has 
been spared by the action of time. To an Englishman Hindi 
commends itselt by its absence of form, and the positional structm 
of its sentences resulting therefrom; to our High-German cousins 
the Marathi, with its fuller array of genders, terminations, and 
inflexions, would probably seem the completer and finer language." 

In the article Prakrit it is explained that the literary Prakrits 
were not the direct parents of the modern Indo-Aryan ver- 
naculars. Each Prakrit had first to pass through an intermediate 
.stage— that of the Apabhram^a— before it took the form current 
at the present day. While we know a good deal about Mah&- 
rastrl and very little about Saurasenl Prakrit, the ca.se is reversed 
in regard to their respective Apabhramras. The Saurasenfi 
ApabhramiSa is the only one concerning which we have definite 
information. Although it would be quite possible to reason 
from analog)^ and thus to obtain what would be the corre- 
sponding forms of Maharfistra Apabhramfe, we should often be 
travelling upon insecure ground, and it is therefore advisable 
to compare Marathi, not with the Apabhramsa from which it 
is immediately derived, but with its grandmother, MfiMraspri 
Pralcrit. We shall adopt this course, so far as possible, in the 
following pages. 

Vocabulary . the article Indo-Aryan Languages it is ex- 
plained that, allowing for phonetic development, the vocabulary 
of SaurasCnl Prakrit was the same as that of Sanskrit, but that the 
farther we go from the Midland, the more examples we meet of a new 
cla.ss of words, the so-called dHyas, descendants of tlie old Prima^ 
Prakrits spoken outside the Midland, and strange to Sanskrit 
M&hclra. *ri Prakrit, the most indepondenl of the OutCT languages, 
was distinguished by the large proportion of these desyas found in 
its vocabulary, and the same is consequently the case in Marathi. 
The Brahmins of the Maratha country have always had a great 
reputation for learning, and their eftorts to create a literary langu^e 
out of their vernacular took, as in other parts of India, the direction 
of borrowing tatsamas from Sanskrit, to lend what they considerwl 
to be dignity to their sentences. But the richness of the language in 
dUya words lias often rendered such borrowing unnecessaiy , and has 
saved Marathi, although the proportion of tatsamas to tadbhavas ^ in 
the language is more than sufiftciently high, from the fate of the 
Pandit-ridden literary Bengali, m which 80 to 90 % of the vocabulary 
is pure Sanskrit There is indeed a tradition of stylistic chastity 
in the Maratha country from the earliest times, and even Sanskrit 
writers contrasted the simple elegance of the Deccan (or Vaidarbhl) 
style with the flowery complexity of eastern India. 

The proportion of Persian and, through Persian, of Arabic words 
in the Marathi vocabulary is comparatively low, when compared 
with, say, Hindostani. The reason is, firstly, the predominance 
in the Jiteraiy world of these learned Brahmims, and, secondly, the 
fact that the Maratha country was not conquered by the Musaulmaiis 
till a fairly late period, nor was it so thoroughly occupied by them 
as were Sind, the Punjab, and the Gangetic valley. 

Phonetics.'^— In the standard dialect the vowels are the same as 
in Sanskrit, but r and I only appear in words borrowed directly from 
tW language Filial short vowels (a, i and «) have all 

disappeared in prose pronunciation, except in a few local dialects, 
and final i and u are not even written. On the other hand, in the 
Nagari character, the non-pronunciation of a final a is not indicated. 
After an accented syllable a medial a is pronounced very lightly, even 
when the accent is not the main accent of the word. Thus, if we 
indicate the main accent by ^ and subsidiary accents (equivalent 


• For the explanation of thest^ terms see Indo-Aryan Languaoks. 

* Abbreviations : Skr. == Sanskrit Pr. ~ M&h&rft^jn Prakrit 
M. Marathi. 
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to the Hebrew mcthegh) by \ then the word kdrawat, a saw, is pro- 
nounced kdr^wat\ and hdlalidiane, to be agitated, is pronounced 
kdl''kdV*ne. In Konkani the vowel a assumes the sound of o in “ hot,** 
a sound which is also heard in the language of Bengal. In dialectic 
speech e is often interchangeable witli short or long «, so that the 
standard i>dngti"le, it was said, may appear as sangitHd or &dngifHu, 
The vowels e and d arc apparently always long in the standard dia- 
lect, tlius following Sanskrit; but in Konkani there is a short and a 
long lorm of each vowel. Very probably, although the distinction is 
not observed in writing, and has not been noticed by native scholars, 
these vowels are also pronounced short in the standard dialect under 
the circumstances to be now dt:acribed. When a long «, i or « 
precedes an accented syllable it is usually shortened. In the case 
of & tlie shortening is not indicated by the spelling, but the written 
long d IS pronounced short like the d in the Italian hallo. Thus, the 
dative of pik, a ripe crop, is pikd-^ and that of hat, a hand, is hdtds, 
pronounced hdtus. Almost tl»e only compound consonants which 
survived in the Prakrit stage were double letters, and in M. these arc 
usually Bimplilied, the preceding vowel being lengtliened m compen- 
sation. llius, the Prakrit kannb becomes kdn, an ear; Pr. hhikkhd 
becomes bhlk, alms; and Pr. puito becomes pui, a son. In the 
Piskea (see Indo-Auyan Languages) and otuer languages of north- 
western India it is not usual to lengtlicn the vowel iu compensation, 
and the same tenrlcncy is observable in Konkani, which, it may 
be remarked, appears to contain many relics of the old Prakrit 
(Saurastri) spoken in the Gujarat country before the invasion from 
the Mitllvind. 'I'hu.s, in Konkani, we liave put as well as put, 
while the word corresponding to the Pr. ekko, one, is ek as well as 
the standard ek. 

On the whole, the consonantal system is much the same as in other 
Indian languages. Nasalization of long vowels is very common, 
especially in Konkani. In this article it is indicated by the .sign- 
placed over the aftecled vowel. 1'he ]\ilatals are jironounced as in 
Skr. in words borrowed from that language or from liindostani, and 
also in Marathi tadbhavas before i, i, c or y. Thus, cavd {iatsania), 
.fierce; jama (Hindostani), collected; vikfial (M. tadbllava), mud. 
In other cases they are pronounced ts, hh, dz, dzh respectively. 
Thus ts^dkav (for cdkar), a servant; dzdne (for iane)y to go. There are 
two s-sounds in the standard dialect which are very similarly dis- 
tinguished. 5, pronounced like an English shy is used before », i. < 
or y; and i, as in English " sin,” ejlsewhere. Thus, simpht, a casle- 
name; idf, a .stone; a afield; dark blue; but .<;«/>, a snake; 

sumdr (Persian shumdr), an estimate; stri, a woman. In the dialects 
s is practically the only sibilant u.sed, and that is changed by the 
vulgar speakers of Konkani to h (again as in north-western India). 
Aspirated letters show a tendency to lose their aspiration, especially 
in Konkani. Thus, bhik (for bhikh), alms, quoted above; hat (Pr. 
hatth6)y a hand. In Konkani we have words such as boif^y a sister, 
against standard bhain ; ger, standard ghariy in a house; dmty 
standard we. Here again we have agreement with north- 

western India. Generally speaking Marathi closely lollows MMia- 
riisfri when tint differs from the Prakrits of other parts of India. 
Thus we have Skr. vyajait, Maharfistrl vaccai (instead of vajjai), ho 
goes; Konkani votsu, to go; Saurasfihi genlndum, Maharastri ghdtum, 
to take; Marathi ghet‘He. taken. There is similarly both in Marathi 
and MAharastri a laxne.ss in distinguishing between cerebral and 
dental letters (which again reminds us of north-wr stem India). Thus, 
Skr. dasati, Mkhara.stri dasaiy he biles; M. das^'nl, to bite; Skr. 
dahati, MahSrastri dahai] he bums; M. ddd:^ne,'to be hot; Skr. 
gardahhas'y Saurasfini gaddaho ; Hindostani gadhd\ but Mahara-tri 
gaddaho’y M. gddhav, an ass; and so many others. In Maharastri 
every n become.s «, but in Jaina MSS. when the n was initial or 
doubled it remained unchanged. A similar rule is followed regarding 
I and the cerebral I common’ in Vedic Sanskrit, in MSS. coming from 
southern India, and, according to the grammarians, also in the 
Pisaca dialects of the north-west. In M. a Pr. double nn or ll Is 
simplified, according to the usual rule, to w or / respectively, with 
lengthening of the preceding vowel in compensation. Both n and 
/ are of frequent occurrence in M., but only as medial letters, and 
then only when they represent fj or I in the Pr. stage. Wlien 
the letter is initial or represents a double nn or ll of Pr. it is 
always n or I respectively, thus offering a striking testimony to 
the accuracy of the Jaina and southern MSS. Thus, ordinary 
Mahara<*ri nay but Jama /Viaharastri wa, M. na, not; Maharastri 
(both kinds) ghano, M. ghan, dense; Maharastri sonnaath, Jaina 
sonnaam, M. sdnl, gold; Mahfira<tri kdlo, tim®! southern MSS. of 
the same kdld^ M. kdly time; Maharastri callaiy M. tsdUy he goes or 
used to go. In some of the 'ocal dialects, following the Vedic practice, 
we find I where d is employed elsewhere, as in (Berar) ghold for 
ghdddy a horse; and there arc instances of this change occurring 
oven in Maharastri; e.g. Skr. tadagam, Maharkstri ia^damy M. tall, 
a pond. 

The Slo:. compound consonaM jn is pronounced dny in the 
standard dialect, but gy in the vtonkan. Thus, Skr, jfidnam be- 
comes dny&n or gydn according to locality. 

Marathi and Gujarati arc the only Indo- Aryan 
langp^es which have rctainea the three genders, masculine, 
feminine and neuter, of Sanskrit and Prakrit. In rural dialects of 
Western Hindi and of Rajasthani sporadic instances of the neuter 


gender have survived, but elsewhere the only example opeurs in the 
interrogative pronoun. In Marathi tlie neuter ‘denotes not onh- 
inanimate things bul also animate beings when both sexes are 
includL‘d, or when tiie sex is left undecided. Thus, ghode^ neut, a 
horse, witliout regard to sex. In the*lConkan the neuter gender i.s 
further employed to denote females below llie age of puberty, as in 
ci^Uy a girl. Numerous masculine and feminine words, however, 
denote inanimate objects. The rules for distinguishing the gcnd(M 
of such nouns arc as complicated as in German, and nuiBt be 
learned from the grammars. For the most part, but not always, 
words follow the genders of their Skr. originals the abrasion 
of terminations in the modern language renders it impossible to la\ 
down any complete set of rules on the subject. We may, however, 
say that strong bases (see below) in d — and these do not include 
tatsamas — are mascuhne, and^that the corresponding feminine and 
neuter words end in i and^ i' respectively. Thus, ntul^gd, a son, 
mub‘gi, a daughter; muP'giy a child of so and so. As a further 
guide we may say that sex is usually distinguished by the use 
of the masculine and feminine genders, and that large and 
powerful inanimate objects are generplly masculine, while small, 
delicate things are generally feminine. In the case of some 
animals (as in our ” horse *' and " man- *’) sex is distinguished by the 
use of difterent words; e.g. hdkad, he-goat, and it /I, a nanny-goal. 

Ihc nominative form of a tadbhava word is derived from the 
nominative form in Sanskrit and Prakrit, but tatsama words are 
generally borrowed in the form of the San.skrit crude base. Thus, 
Skr. crude base malm, nom. .sing. mdl\\ Pr. nom. mdlio {mdhd)\ 
M. malji (tadbhava), a gardener; Skr. base matt- ; nom. matis\ M. 
maii (tatsama). Some tatsamas are, however, borrowed in the nomi- 
natwe form, as in Skr. dhanin, nom. dhani; M. dhani, a rich man. 
In Prakrit the nominative singular of many masculine tatsamas 
ended in d. In the Apabhramsa stage this d was weakened to m. and 
in modem Marathi, under the general rule, this final short u was 
dropped, the noun thus reverting as stated above to the form of the 
Sanskrit crude base. But in old Marathi, the short u was still 
retained. Thus, the Sanskrit tsvaras, lord, became, as a Prakrit 
tetsania, isvard, which in Apabhramsa took the form Uvaru. The old 
Marathi form was also isvaru. but m modern Marathi we have tilvar. 
1 adbhavas derived from Sanskrit Vmscs in a are treated very similarly, 
the termination being dropped in the modem language. Thus, 
Skr. nom. masc. karnas, Pr. kantid, M. kdn ; Skr. nom. sing. fem. 
khatyd, Pr. khatiyy M. hhdt, a bed; Skr. nom. sing. neut. grhamy Pr 
gharam, M. ghar. a house. Sometimes the Skr. nom. sing. fem. of 
these nouns ends in i, but this makes no difference, as in Skr. and 
Pr. cuUly M. cm/, a fireplace. There is one important .set of exceptions 
to this rule. In the article Prakrit attention is drawn to the fre- 
quent useof pleonastic suffixes, especially of -(tf)Aa- (masc. and neut.), 
-(i)kd (fem.). This could in Sanskrit be added to any noun, w-hatever 
the termination of the base might be. In Prakrit the k of this suffix, 
being medial, was elided, so that we get forms like Skr. nom. sing, 
masc. ghdta-fMs, Pr. ghdda-d, M. ghodu, a horse; Skr. nom. sing. fem. 
ghdti’kd, Pr.‘gJiddi-dy M. ghodx, a mare; Skr. ghvta~kam,VT. ghdda- 
(y)a’ , M. ghddey a horse (without distinction of sex). Such modern 
forms made with this pleonastic suffix, and ending m d, 1 or c are 
called ” strong forms,” while all tho.se made without it are called 
“ weak forms.” As a rule the fact that a noun is in a wealc or a 
strong form does not affect its moaning, but sometimes the use 
of a masculine strong form indicates clumsiness or hugeness. 
Thus hhdkar (weak form) means " bread,” while bhdk"Yd (strong 
form) means ” a huge loaf of bread.” The other pleonastic 
suffixes mentioned under Prakrit are also employed in Marathi, 
but usually with specific senses. Thus the suffix -j//a- generally 
forms adjectives, while -da-ku’ (in M. -da, fem. -dl, neut. -c/f) iinjilies 
eon tempt. 

The synthetic declension of Sanskrit and Prakrit has been pre- 
served in Marathi more completely than in any other Indo- Aryan 
language. While Maharastri Prakrit, like all others, passed through 
the Apabhramsa stage in the course of its development, the con- 
servative character of the language retained even in that stage somi* 
of the old ]>ure MkharasTi forms. In the article Prakrit we have 
seen how there gradually arose a laxity in distinguishing the cases. 
In MaharaMri the Sanskrit dative fell into almost entire disuse, the* 
genitive being used in its place, while in Apabhramsa the cast* 
terminations become worn down to -hu, -ho, -hi, -hi and -hd, of which 
-hi and -hi were employed for several cases, both singular and plural. 
There was also a marked tendency for these terminations to become 
confused, so that in the earliest stages of most of the modem Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars we find -hi freely employed for any oblique cas<* 
of the singular, and -ht for any oblique case of the plural. Another 
feature of Prakrit was the simplification of the complicated det.len- 
sional system of Sanskrit by assimilating it in all ca.ses to the declen- 
sion of a-bascs, cOriresponding to the first and second declensions in 
Latin. 

In the formation of the plural the Prakrit declensions are very 
closely followed by Marathi. We shall confine our remarks to 
fl-bases, which may be either weak or strong forms, and of which the 
feminine ends sometimes in d, and sometimes in ?. In Prakrit the 
nom. plur. of these nouns ends masc. d, fem. 45, to, neut dim We 
thus get the following : — 



MARATHI 


673 


*■ 

1 ^ 

Masculine. , { Feminine. 


Nom. Sing. 

Nom. Hur. 1 Nom. Sing. 

Nom. Plur. j Nom. Sing. 

Nom. Plur. 

Nom. Sm^ 

Weak form. 

Pzaknt .... 

Mmtbi .... 
Strong form. 

Prakrit .... 

Marathi .... 

hannd, 
an car. 
kdn 

ghddad, 
a horse. 
ghddd 

hannd 

' 

kdn 

ghodayd 

ghdde 

hhatld, 

abed. 

khd{ 

ghddid, 
a mare. 
ghddi 

hhaJtXS^ 

hhdtd 

ghddido 

1 ghddyd 

cuin, 

a fireplace. 
cut 

oullio 

cull 

gharaih] 
a house 
ghar 

*ghddaya^, 
a horse.. 
ghddi 



ghOs 

^ghddaydi** 
fkd^ 1 


Several of the old synthetic cases have survived in Marathi^ 
especially in the antioue form of the language preserved in poetry. 
Most of them have fallen into disuse in tne moaem prose language. 
V/is may note the following, some of wWch have preserved the 
MahftrlK’ri forms, while otliers are directly derived from the Apa« 
bhramsa stage of the language. We content ourselves with givmg 
some of the synthetic cases of one noun, a weak neuter a-base, ghat. 
a house. 


Sing. 

Nominative. . 
Dative . 
Locative 
General oblique 
Plur. 

Nominative 
Locative 
General oblique 


Mahftrastrl Prakrit. Apabhraih^. 


gharam 

gkarassa (genitive) 
gkare 

gkarassa (genitive) 

ghardim 

gharesu 

ghardna (genitive) 


I gharu 

gharaho (genitive) 
gharahi {-hi) 
gharaho (genitive) 

gharal 

gharahi {-hi) 
gharahd (genitive) 


The accusative is usually the same as the nominativ|% but when 
dehniteiiess is required the dative is employed instead. The tennina- 
tion n?, with its plural ttt, is, as explained in the article Gvjaratx, 
reallv the oblique form, by origm a locative, of the nd or nd, 
employed in Gujarati to form the genitive. The suffix nd of the 
dative plural is derived from the same word. Here it is probably 
a corruption of the Apabhraihda ndu or naho. The postposition Id 
is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit Idbhi, ApabhraihSa lahi, for 
the benefit (of). As regards the ablative, we have 
in old Marathi pewtry a form corresponding to 
ghardhu-myd, which explains the derivation* 
Ghardhu is a by >form of the Prakrit synthetic ablative 
ghardu, to which Miyd, another oblique form of ndf 
is added to define the meaning. The locative 
termination is a contraction of the Pr. antd, Skr. 
antar, within. 

The genitive gAordfsd is really an adjective mean- 
ing “belonging to the house,'* and agrees in 
gender, number and case with the noun which is 
possessed. Thus ; 

mdlydtsd ghdda^ the gardener's horse, mdlydei 


Maratlii. 


ghar 

ghards (dative) 
gharl, ghard 
ghards, ghard 

ghare 

gha 4 

ghara 


As already stated, in Prakrit the genitive is employed instead of 
the dative, and thus forms the basis of the Marathi dative singular. 
The genitive plural is not used as a dative plural in Marathi, but it 
is the basis of the plural general oblique case. The Marathi singular 
general oblique case is really the same as the Marathi dative singular, 
but in the standard form of speech w'hen so used the final s is dropped, 
^ardb, as a general oblique case, being only found in dialects. 
Th s general oblique case is the result of the confusion of the 
various oblique cases oiiginally distinguished in Sanskrit and in 
literary Prakrit, . In Apabbramsa the genitive began to usurp the 
function of all the other cases. It is obvious that if it were regularly 
employed in so indeterminate a sense, it would give rise to great 
confusion. Hence when it was intended to show clearly what parti- 
cular case was meant, it became usual to add, to this indeterminate 
genitive, defining particles corresponding to the English *' of," 
" to,” " from," " by," &c., which, as in all Indo-Aryan languages 
they follow the main word, are called " postpositions." Before 
dealing with these, it will be convenient to give the modern Marathi 
synthetic declension of tlie commoner forms of nouns. The only 
synthetic case which is now employed in prose is the dative, and this 
can always be formed from the general oblique case by adding an s to 
the end of the word. It is therefore not given in the following table. 


ghddL the wdener's horses, 
gardener^ mare, mdlydcyd 


mdlydei ghodi, the gari 
gardener's mares. 
mdfydce ghodi, the gardener's horse (neut). 
gardener’s horses (neut). 


ghodyd, iho 
ghddi, .tht 


The suffix tsd, cl, ci, is derived from the Sanskrit suffix tyakas, 
Pr. cao, which is used in much the same sense. In Sanskrit it may 
be added either to the locative or to the unmodified base of the word 
to which it is attached, thus, ghotake^tvahas or ghdtaha^iyahas» 
Simil^ly in Marathi, while it is usually added to the gen^ oblique 
base, it may also be added to the unmodified noun, in which case it 
has a more distinctly adjectival force. The use of isi has been 
influenced by the fact that the Sanskrit word hrlyas, Pr. kiecad, also 
takes the same form in Marathi. As explained in ^e article 
Hindostani, synonyms of this word arc used in other Indo-Aryan 
languages to form suffixes of the genitive. > 

Strong adjectives, including genitives, can be declined like sub- 
stantives, and agree with the qualified noun in gender, number and 
case. When the substantive is in an oblique case, the adjective is 
put into the general oblique form without any defining postposition, 
which is added to the suDstantive alone. Weak adjectives are not 
inflected in modern prose, but are inflected in poetry. As in other 



Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 1 

1 

Meaning. 

Kar. 

Horse. 

Gardener. 

Bed. 

Fireplace. 

Mare. 

House. 

Horse. 

Pearl. 

Sing. 

Nom 

Gen. obi 

Plur. 

Nom 

Gen. obi 

hdn 

kdnd 

hdn 

kdnd 

ghddd 

ghddyd 

ghddl 

ghddyd 

ma(! 

mSlyi 

ma\ 

mily! 

khdt 

khm 

hhdtd 

khdid 

cul 

efili 

culi 

can 

ghddi 

ghddi 

ghddyd 

ghddyd 

ghar 

ghard 

ghare 

ghard 

ghddi 

ghddyd 

gMit 

ghddyS 

moit 1 

mdtyd 

mdtyl 

mdiyd 


The usual postposition.^ are : — 

Instrumenml : nl, plural nl, by. Dative : Id, plural also nd, to 
or for. Ablative : hdn, dn, from. Genitive : tsd, of. Locative : 
in. We thus get the following complete modem declension of ghar, a 
house (neut.) : — 


Nom. 

Acc. 


Instr. 


Dat 


Abl. 

Gen. 

Loc* 


gkar 

ghardnt 
ghards, ghardld 
ghardhdn. ghardn 
ghar^d 

ghmW 


Plur, 

gdatpt ghardld, ghardnd 


ghart 


Indo-Aryan langua^^es, comparison is effected by putting the noun 
with which comparison is made in the ablative case. 

The pronouns closely follow the Prakrit originals. The origin 
of all these is discussed in the article Hindostani, and the account 
need not be repeated here. As usual in these languages, riiere 
is no pronoun of the third person, its place being suppli^ by the 
demonstratives. The following are the principal pronominal 
forms : — 


^ Fuller Information regarding all the above postpositions will 
be found in G. A. Grierson's article " Op Gtttpul Suffixes in the 
Modem Indo-Aryan Vernaculars," on pp. 4/3 leq. of the ZrUs^kriH 
fdr vargkichmdr Sprachtorsekung for 1903* 

V Xfth ai 


simply the unmodified participle. We thus get the present and the 
past conjugated as follows^ with a masculine subject : — » 


mf r I ^ ; imhi, we, instr. dwAI, 

ih th * ^at. tulS, obi. tudz ; tupihl, you, iustr 


tumhi thy, of thee ' your, of you. 

gen.- dp^la. Vfhis is also employed aa an 
honorihV''^((i second person, and, in addition, to mean 

n hi, ncut. he: tH, he, that, fcm. tl, neut te : (ho, who, 

fem 

? kdy, what ? obi. kS&a ; konl, any one; kahl, anything, 
these the plural is employed lionorifically instead of the 

^igular. 

Conjugation . — In Prakrit (g.v.) the complicated system of Sanskrit 
conjugation had already disappeared, and all verbs fell into two 
classes, the first, or a-, conjugation, and the second, or I-, conjugation, 
in which the h represents the aya of the Sanskrit tenth conjugation 
8Ad causal and denominative verbs. Marathi follows Ih-akrii 
in this reject and has two conjugations. The first, corresponding 
to the Prakrit a-class, as a rule consists of intransitive verbs, and the 
MQoiul, corresponding to the a- or causal class, of transitive verl^ 
but there are numerous exceptions. Verbs whose roots end in vowels 
or in A belong partly to one and partly to the other conjugation. 
These conjugatiems differ only in the presenl and past participles and 
ia the tenses formed imm them. Here, in the first conjugation 
an a, and in the second conjugation an t, is inserted between the base 
and the termination. 

The only original Prakrit tenses which have survived in Marathi 
are the present and the imperative. The present lias lout its original 
maaning and is now a habitual past. It is also the base of the 
Marathi fufnire. These three tenses, the habitual past, the im- 
perative and the future, are conjugated as follows. They should 
m compared with the corresponding forms in the article Puakrit. 
The verb selected is the root utji, rise, of the first conjugation. 


Person. 

Habitual pas.! 
(old present), 
i used to rise. 

Imperative. 
Let me rise. 

- — ^ 

Fufiirc-. 

I s!A.all rise. 

i ' 

Sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

i Plural. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

T 

uthc 


uthii 

u^hti 

id hen 

itthu 

' 7 , 

uthe^i 

u'lui 

u{h 

! ulhd 

utk'idl 

u[hdl 

! 3 

uthe 

u{h’M 

utho 

1 uthot 

n\hel 

uih^’tll 


As in Rajasthani, Bihari and the Indo-Aryan language of Nepal 
Isee Pahari), the future is formed by adding /, or in the first person 
singular n, to the old preaeni. In the second person singidar the / 
has been added to a form derived from the Pr. utthasi, which is also 
the origin of the old present u^hes. Some scholars, however, see 
in nthaii a derivation of the Prakrit future lUthihi&i, thou shalt 
arise, and a confusion of the Prakrit present and future is quite 
possible. 

The remaining tenses are modern forms derived from the par 
tkiples. The verbal nouns, participles and infinitives are as 
follow. — 



Prakrit 

Marathi 

Marathi 


(First 

First 

Second 


Conjugation). 

Conjugation. 

Conjugation. 

Verbal Noun . . 

ut^Jtaniam 

wM"«c, the act 
of rising. 

mdr*ne, the act 
of killing. 

Infinitive . . . 

uVkium 

utjm, to rile. 

mdrd, to kill. 

Present Participle 

ufthanto, 

utthantad 

uthat, uth^td, 

fudrlt, mdritd. 

rising. 

killing. 

Past Participle . 

uHhiallad 

uih^ld, risen 

mdyild, killed. 

Future Participle 

uithanaof^ 

uth'mdr, about 

mar^ndr, about 

Active 

to rise. 

to kUl. . 

mdrSwd, about! 

Future Participle 

uithiawad | 

nthdwM, about 

Peusivo 


to be risen. 

to be killed. 1 

Conjunctive Par- 

uithiu 1 

uthun, having 

j mdriin, having ; 

ticiple 

* ’ 1 

risen. 

killed. 1 


The only form, that nequirts notice is that of tlui conjmnctive 
participle. It is cterived.fcom the Apabhraihhfc focm: mtkiuy. to which* 
the datWe suffix n (old Marathi at, n/va) has boon addedl 
Various teases are formed by adding personal suffioocs tD the 
Resent,, past or future passive participle. When the Bvbjfectt at the* 
verb is in the nominative the texUlhso formed agrees with it in gender, 
num^jer and peison. Wo may note four such tenses ; a present, 
I liae; a past, uttv^lay I lose; , past conditional, had I 

risen * and a subjjoncldve, I should rise. In the present,, tba 

termiiufion«itre relics of the verb substantive, and in tbootto^ tea^ 
of the persdUiAl pronouns. In these Utter,, as there is no pronoun 
of the third. p«|K>&, the third persons have no termination, but are 



Present, 1 rise. 

Past, I rose. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. | 

Fhmd. 

1 

ufh^io 

ulk^id 

uth**ld 

utk^’l^ 

2 

uth^tds 

i^h<^ta 

iimSs 

* 

3 

tdh“id 

u{h"tdt 

uih^'ld 

u,irih 


The feminine and neuter forms differ from the above : thus, 
uihHea, thou (fern.) risest; uth^Us, thou (fern.) didst rise; and so on 
for the other persons and for the neuter. 

It will be observed that, in the case of transiti\'e verbs, while the 
presenl participle is active, the past and future passive participles 
are passive in meaning. The same is the case with the future passivs 
participle of the intransitive verb. In tenses, therefore, formed from 
these participlos the sentence must be construed passively. The 
subject must be put into the instrumental case, and the participle 
inflected to agree with the object. If the object is not expressed, 
or, as Is sometimes the case, is expressed in the guise of a kind of ethic 
dative, the participle is construed impersonally, and is employed in 
the neuter form. Thus Ipreserit tense) muhgd (nom. masc.) potM 
vdeiib, the boy reads a book, but (post tense) mu/ 'gyjwl (instrumental 
'Dothi (nom. fern.) vacili (fcm.) the boy read a book, literally, by-the- 
boy a- book was- read; or mul<*gvdne poihlla (dative) v&Lile (neuter), 
tlie boy read the book, literally, Iw- 1 he- boy, with-reference-to- 
tlie book, it- (impersonal) -was-read. Similarly in tlie subjunctive 
formed from the future passive participle, mul^^gydne pbthi vdcdwi, 
tlie boy should read a book (by-the-boy a-book is- to-be-read) or 
muhgydne pothVd vdcdwi. the boy should read the book [f>y-tlie-boy, 
with-refcrence-to-lhe-book, it (impersonal) is-lo-be-read]. As an 
example of the aubjuncti''e of an intransitive verb, we have twd 
uthdwe, by-thee it-is-to-be-riaeu, thou sbouldst rise As in intransi- 
tive verbs the passive .sense i.s not so strong, in thdr case the tense 
may also be used actively, as in id uthdwds, thou shouldst rise, lit., 
thou (art) to-be-risen. It wnll be noted that when a participle is 
used passively it takes no personal suffix. 

We have seen that the present tense fe formed by compounding 
the present participle witn the verb substantive. Further tenses 
are similarly ma>ie by suffixing, without compounding, various tenses 
of the verb substantive to the various participles. Thus ml^vthat 
dhe, J am rising; mi uthat holt, 1 was rising; myd vlhdvc hote (im- 
personal construction),' I should have risen. In the case of tenses 
formed from the past participle, the auxiliary is appended, not to 
the participle, but to the past tense, as in w* utk^'ld dhe,, I have risen; 
myd mdrild She (personal passive construction) or myd mdfill dhc 
impersonal passive construction), I have killed. Similarly mi ulh^lo 
halo (active ^Qonstnictioa)-, I had risen. The usual forms of the 
present and past of the verb substantive are : — 



Present, I am. 

Past, I was (masc). 


Singular., 

Plural. 

Singular. 

1 lural. 

I 

She 

dhr 

hdtb 

hots 

2 

She^ 

dhli 

hoids 

hdti 

3 1 

dhe j 

dhet 

1 hold 

hole 


The past changes for gender, but the present is immutable 
in this respect. A he is usually considered to lie a descendant of 
the Sanskrit asmi, T am,* while koto is derived from the Fr. homtao, 
the present participle of what corresponds to the Shr. root bhii, 
become. 

A potential passive and a caiwal are formed by adding av to the 
root of a simple verb. The former follows the first, or intransitive, 
and the kittor the second or transitive conjugation. The potential 
passive of a neuter verb is necessarily construed impersonally. The 
causal verb denotes indirect agency; thus, kar'^ne, to do, kamfnSy 
to cause a person to do ; tydoyd’hadun myd te karaotU, I Gausod him 
to do that, literally, by-meaus-of-him by-me that was-caused-to-be- 
done. The potential, being passive, has the subject in the dative 
(cf. I-atin mihi est ludendum) or in the instrumental of the. genitiitre, 
as in ffuUd (dative)., or m&iMyltne (instr. of mSdzhS^ of me>, 1 

can rise, litemllyr for-me, or by-my-(antion)> rlsing^canrbe^dono. So,, 
RSmSld, or RSmS/cydn*, pdthl vde^vaU,^ RAm could read a book (by 
R. a Ixiok could be read). 

Several verbs are irregular. These must be leamt from the 
grammars. Here we may mention to become, ra.st participle 
dzhdld ; yene, to come, past participle did ; and dzdne, to go,, past 
participle gild. Them are also numeroue compound verbs. One 
of these, making a pawilve, is formed by con'fugating the verb dz&nl, 
to go, with the pant f^ciplc of the pTindWaj verb. Thus, mdrild 
dzdtdf he is being kjttttf, tMteraUy, hc goes kiBfeA 


* See. however, floernlo, Comparative Grammar, p. 364. 
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LmtATURiit— A8«taewhmin ladlia^ the modem venMcukur litera- 
ture of the Mamtha county asoso under the in£uence of religious 
reformation inaugurated oy ll&m&nuja early in the Z2th century. 
He atttd his followers taught devotion to a personal deity instead of 
die pantheism hitiiorto prevalent The earliest writer of whom we 
hftve any record is NAzh^v (15th century), whose hymaB in- honour 
Af Vithobai a personal form of Vishnu, have travelled far beyond 
the home of their writer, and are even found in the Sikh Adi Grantiu 
DnyanCfea, a younger contemporary, wrote a paraphrase of the 
Sluiakrit BhaguvMd uiftl, which tt stUi much admired. Passing over 
s^/end intermediate writers we come to the period of the warrior 
Sivau, the opponent of Aurangzeb. He was a disciple of RAmd&s 
^Co8~i68i), who exercised great ^uence over him, and whose 
DdsbMhf a work on religious duty, is- a classic. Contemporary with 
KAmdAs and Siva^ was TukAsAm (1^08*1649), a &dca by caste, 
and yet toe greatest writer in toe language. He began Itle as a petty 
sho^iLkcepor, and being unsuccessful tx)m in his business and m Ins 
family relations, he abandoned the world and became a wandering 
ascetic. His Abhangs or " unbroken " hymns, probably so called 
from their indefinite length and loose, fiowing metre, axe famous in 
the country of his burth. They are fervent, but -tliough abounding 
in excellent morality, do not rise to any great height as poetiy. 
Other Marathi poets who may be mentioned are Sridhar (1678-1728). 
the most copious of all, who translated the Bh&f^avata Pnrdna, and 
toe learned Mayfica or M0r5panl (1729-1794), whose woiics smell 
too much of the lamp to satisfy European standards of critictsm. 
Mahipati (1715-1790) was an imitator of Tuk&rElm, but his chief 
importance rests on the fact that he collected the popular traditions 
about national saints, and was thus the author of -the Acia sanctorum 
of the Marathas. LAvarilSy or erotic lyrics, by various writers, are 
popular, but are often more passionate than decent Another 
branch of Maratlii hterature is composed of Paw&das or war-baUads, 
mostly by nameless poets, which are sung everywhere throughout 
the country There is a small prose literature, consisting of nar- 
ratives of historical events (the so-called Bakhars)^ moral maxims 
and popular tales. 

In the 1 9 to century the facilities of toe printing press arc respon- 
sible for a great mass of published matter. Most of tlic best works 
have been written in English by learned natives, upon whom the 
methods of European scholarsliip have exercised more influence than 
elsewhere in India, and have given rise to a happy combination 
of western science with Orientol lore. No vernacular authors of 
outstanding merit have appeared during the last centuir. 

Konkani once had a literature of its own^hich is said to have been 
destroyed by the Inquisition at Goa. XeKmles and manuscripts 
were burnt wholesale. Under Koman Cati^lk auspices a now 
literature arose, the earliest writer being an Englishman, Thomas 
Stephens (Thomas Estevao), who came to Goa in 1579, wrote the 
first Konkani grammar, and died there in 1619. Amongst other 
works, he wajj the author of a Konkani paraphrase of the New 
Testament in metrical form, which has been several times rcurialcd 
and is still a favourite work with the native Christians. Smcc his 
time there has grown up a considerable body of Christian literature 
ftom the pens of Portuguese missionaries and native converts. 

Authorities. — Mara-toi is fortunate in posMsesmg the best 
dictionary of any modem Indian language, J. T. Molcsworth's 
(2nd ed., Bombay, 1857). Navalkar's (3rd ed., Bombay, 1894) is 
toe best grammar. The earliest students of Mamthi were the 
Portuguese, who were familiar only with the language as spoken 
on the coast, ue. with toe standard diaieotof the noraem Konkani 
and -with Konkani They have since devoted toemsdves to these 
two forms of speech. For the former, reference may be made to 
the Orammakica da lingua Concani no dialecto do norU, by J. F. da 
Citnha Rivara (Goa, 1858). For Konkani proper, see A. F. X. 
MafM's GvAmfMur (Mangalore, i88a) and Dtctianamf ^bid. 1883,). 
These are in Euglisn. Monsenhor S. R. Dalgado s toe author of 
a Konkan- Portuguese Dichonary (Bombay, 1893). 

For further information regarding Marathi in general, see the list 
of anthonties tmder Inx>o»-Arvan Languages. For accounts ^ 
Blarathi literatiore, see the preface to Molesworth's Dictionary; also 
Ji. Murray Mitchell's " The Chief Marathi Poets ** i& TraneaGhom 
af the Confess of OrientaHsts, London, /^gjr, x. 282 sqq., and ch. viii. 
of M. G. Ranade's Rise of (he Maratha Power (&mbay. 1900). 
For Konkani literatfrre. see J. Gerson da Ctmha's “ Materials ibr toe 
History of Oriental Studies among tot ^^nrtuguese," in toe JFW 
uedietgoof the Fomih hikmaticmal Course of (menialiett^y^, 170 sqq. 
(,Hlo]:ence| 1881). A full 'account of Maratm, given in neat detail, 
win be fbund in vol. Vu. of the Linguistic Survey of Xnd%a (Calcutta, 
t9dS). A. Gr.) 

iij|iBA!IHD]li^ • fArin m toe N.B. com I ef Atticfti. divided 
lroim»lte phdikOf'iitoeiB byi toenuegfi ef PiMitelieas; itcontoiiMKi 
four vill^es— Marathon, ftobalinthos^TncorythiOi a^ 
wfaicber^ibMly fioilifldAn independent and m 

nphtld pemdun' mfiet; itod legendary aseociatiensk 
cdMAf aoHieoted vritoHeEft^ andTIieBetta, In the:6toheei£to3r 
mo. tosemdfisr ft baac for Pditistmtus who owned nmek 
geopeityrin tont dirtricki^lor secuiiiig ton rest el Attica^ the 


pifiift derives its tune mfua|r ftom ton^hattle in which the 
Atheniana and; PlistaeaasdefeilMlte Persians 
Persian kupce had been sent 1 ^ King Darius to ptmish ^ 
Athenians for previous intierferences in Aaist ajsd to restore toeb 
tyrant It was probably by adviec cd ^ 

the generfi^ Datis and Artaphprnc&l^ded their trc^^aiinaber- 
ing periiaps 50^000, at Marathon. The Athezuans^ oft the 
recommrodatM of thrir strategy Mikiades, resolved to meet 
this i&tot in the open field, and sent ont ^ir iuU levy of 90QO 
heavy inlBiitty the polemarch Cahiinacben. They were 
joined on the way by 1000 Phtaeons, but were disappointod 
of toe assistance whidi they expected froi» Sparta. From their 
station at the head of toe Viana vidley, which sloM dowft to 
Marathon plain, the Atoemans for some days oroerved the 
Persian asmy,, which ^ve no sign of proceexhng to attack. Alter 
some waiting, Miltiades,. who seems through^t to have played 
a more prominent part than his superior Callunachus,, dww up 
the Athenian army for battle and ch^ged down upon the enemy, 
whose line was iasmtd on the level about a mile distant. The 
Athenian wings, whose formation had been made specially deq>, 
broke the opposing divisions l:^ their impact; the centre was at 
first overborne by the superior weight of the. native Persians, but 
ultimately was relieved by the victorious wings, \riuQh closed 
in upon the Persian centre. The Persians were thereupon driven 
back into the sea all along the line, and, although the majority 
regained their ships, no less than 6400 were left dead, as against 
192 Atheniajns. The Persian fleet, of which perhaps a detachr 
ment had been sent on before tbe Itottle, now sailed round Cape 
Sunium in order to effect a kmdipg at Phalerum, close 1 :^ Athens), 
and with the help of traitors witlw the walls to take the city by 
surprise. But Miltiades, who had suspected some plot all alo^ 
and had lately been warned by a signal on Mt Pentelicus which 
he interpreted as a message to the Persians, marched back the 
victorious army in time to defend Athens. Tbe enemy, upon 
noticing his presence, did not venture a second disembarcation 
and retired straightway out of Greek waters. The details of 
the battle, and the Persian plan of campugn, are net made clear 
by our ancient sources, but reconstructions have been attempted 
by numerous modem authorities. O. B. u) 

The tumulus or “ Soros was excavated by M. St^ in 1891 
and 1892. A slight previous excavation had brought to light 
some prehistoric implements, and it was supposed that the 
mound had no connexion with the battle; but it has now been 
discovered that the presence of those prelffstoric objects was 
accidental. Underlying the mound was found a stratum abonat 
85 ft. long by 20 broad, consisting of a layer of sand, above which 
lay the ashes and bones of many corpses; together with these 
were the remains of many lecythi and other vases, some of them 
contemporary with the Persian wars, some of ihem of much 
earlier style, and probably taken in the emergency from nei^* 
bouring cemeteries. It is conjectured with some probability 
that a large vase containing ashes may have been used as the 
burial um of one of the Athenian generals who feh. There was 
also, in the middle of the stratum, a trench for funerd offerings 
about 30 ft. by g; it contained bones of beasts, with ashes and 
fragments of vases. There can tlierefore be no doubt that the 
tumulus was piled up to commemorate toe Athenkns who fell 
in the battle, and that it marks the place where the carnage was 
thickest. A selection from the contents of the tumulus has been 
placed in the NoriooBl Museum at Athens. (£« Or.) 

See Herodotus vL 102-117 ; VV. M. Leake, the Topography <4 
Athens (London, 1841), li. 203-227* R. w. Macai^ ir#f0d0lto, 
iv,-vl. (I^indbn, 1895) ii 149^4®; G. B. Gttindy, The Grlwf 
War (London, ivot), pp* 145-^194'; I- A. Muxtro in Joumai of tieUtmiz 
Stttdies, tSqg, pp^ 180^97. For toe tulniiluil, *Apx^to\eyuihp Aiift ri w 
1891, pp. 67 sqq. See akb Mzltxades. 

MASAZIOK, a small seaport in toe St Ives miriuutoQntaiy 
division of CoznwaH,. Bng^d,. on toe sboto of Mount’s fiayn 
9 m* £. of Fenaance, served by the Great Western taslway. 

(1901),. 1251. A canseitoy of boddhes and pebbles, thrown 4 
by the sea and passabb at low tide^mutoa Mkrasion Rife tS 
insulmr St Midh^’s liount dmrdi of* St 

destroyed by fire in 1853, had a very me spire,, which has been 
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fai^ully reproduced in the Mitorisd building. Unusual archaeo- 
logical interest attaches to the churchyard. Its inscribed stones 
date from the 4th century, one'btfing in honour of Constantine 
the Great. Another has Cdmish lettering, which can no longer 
be deciphered ; and there are British and Roman crosses. Market 
gardening and fishing are the main industries. 

The clSurter attributed to Robert count of Mortain, granting 
lands and liberties to St Micbaers Mount, opposite Marazion, 
Included a market on Thursdays. This ap{:^ars to have been 
held from the first on the mainland. From it is probably derived 
the Marghosbigan (Parvum Foi'um) of the earlier and the 
Marghasyewe or Marketjew {Forum Jovis) of the later charters. 
It may 1 ^ added that a Jewish origin has been ascribed to the 
place from the name Marketjew. It is certain that Richard king 
of the Romans provided that the three fairs, on the two feasts 
of St Michael and at Mid-Lent, and the three markets which had 
hitherto been held by the priors of St Michael's Mount on land 
not their own at Marghasbighan, should in future be held on 
their own land at Marchadyou. He transferred in fact the fairs 
and markets from the demesne lands of the Bloyous in Marazion 
to those of the prior. To remedy the loss incurred by this 
measure Ralph Bloyou in 1331 procured for himself and his heirs 
a market on Mondays and a fair on the vigil, feast and morrow 
of St Andrew at Marghasyon. In Leland's time the market 
was held at Marhasdeythyow {Forum Jovis), and both Norden 
(1582) and Carew (1^2) tell us that Marcajewc signifies the 
Thursday's market, which, whether etymologically sound or 
not, shows that the prior’s market had prevailed over its rival. 

*595 Queen Elizabeth granted to Marazion a charter of in- 
corporation. This ratified the grant of St Andrew's fair, pro- 
vided for another on the Feast of St Barnabas, and established 
a market on Saturdays. The corporation was to consist of a 
mayor, 8 aldermen and 12 capital burgesses. This corpo- 
ration continued to administer the affairs of the borough until 
it was dissolved under the Municipal Corporations Act in 1835, 
when the property belonging to it was vested in charity com- 
missioners. The chairman of the commissioners retains pos- 
session of the regalia. Of the fairs only the Michaelmas fair 
has survived and all the markets have gone. It is frequently 
stated that Marazion had formerly the right of returning two 
members to parliament, but that owing to its inability to pay 
the members’ expenses the right was lost. Under the Common- 
wealth an attempt was made to secure or recover the right, and 
two members are said to have been returned, but they were not 
allowed to take their seats. Remains of an ancient bronze 
furnace, discovered near the town, tend to prove that tin- 
smelting was practised here at an early period. Marazion was 
once a flourishing town, and owed its prosperity to the throng 
of pilgrims who came to visit St Michael’s Mount. During the 
first half of the 16th century it was twice plundered; first by the 
French, and later by the Cornish rebels. The rise and progress 
of the neighbouring borough of Penzance in the 17th century 
was the undoing of Marazion. 

MARBLE (from Lat. marmor, Gr. shining stone), 

a term applied to any limestone or dolomite which is sufficiently 
close in texture to admit of being polished. Many other orna- 
mental stones— such as serpentine, alabaster and even granite — 
are sometimes loosely designated marble, but by accurate writers 
the term is invariably restricted to those crystdline and compact 
varieties of carbonate of lime (occasionally with carbonate of 
magnesia) which, when polished, are applicable to purposes of 
decoration. The crystalline structure is typically shown in 
statuary marble. A fractured surface of this stone displa3rs a 
multitude of sparkling facets, which are the rhombohedral 
deavajge-planes of the cwnponent grains. The beautiful lustre 
of polish^ statuary marWe isflllae to the light penetrating for a 
dunt distance into the rock and then suffering reflection at the 
surfaces of the deeper-lying crystals. The durability of marble 
in a dry atmosphere or when protected from rain renders it a 
valuable buildi^ stone (9.0.); on the other hand, when exposed 
to the weathsr or the aad atmos|diere of large cities, its surface 
readily crumt^es^ 


Statuary and Economic Among statuary marbles the 

first place may be assigned to the famous Pentelic marble, the 
material in wluch Pheidias, Praxiteles, and other Greek sculptors 
executed their principal works. The characteristics of this 
stone are well seen in the Elgin Marbles, which were removed 
from the Parthenon at Athens, and are now at the British 
I Museum. The marble was derived from the quarries of Mount 
Pentelicus in Attica. Several large buildings have recently 
been constructed with this marble in London. The neighbour- 
ing mountain of Hymettus likewise yielded marbles, but these 
were neither so pure in colour nor so fine in texture as those of 
Pentelicus. Parian marble, another stone much used by Greek 
sculptors and architects, was quarried in the isle of Paros, 
chiefly at Mount Marpessa. It is called ancient writers 
lycknites (from the Gr. A.vxi'oc, a lamp), in allusion to the fact 
that the quarries were worked by the light of lamps. The Venus 
de’ Medici is a notable example of work in this material. Carrara 
marble is better known than any of the Greek marbles, inasmuch 
as it constitutes the stone mvariably employed by the best 
sculptors of the present day. This marble occurs abundantly 
in the Apuan Alps, an offshoot of the Apennines, and is largely 
worked in the neighbourhood of Carrara, Massa and Serravezza. 
Stone from this district was employed in Rome for architectural 
purposes in the time of Augustus, but the finer varieties, adapted 
to the needs of the sculptor, were not discovered until some 
time later. It is in Carrara marble that the finest works of 
Michelangelo and of Canova are executed. The purest varieties 
of this stone are of snow-white colour and of fine saccharoidal 
texture. Silica is disseminated through some of the marble, 
becoming a source of annoyance to the workman; while occa- 
I sionally it separates as beautifully pellucid crystals of quartz 
known as Carrara diamonds.” The geological age of the 
marbles of the Apuan Alps has been a subject of much dispute 
some geologists regarding them as metamorphosed Triassic, 
Liassic or Rhaetic rocks. Much of the common marble is of a 
bluish colour, and therefore unfit for statuary purposes; when 
I streaked with blue and grey veins the stone is known as bardiglio, 

I Curiously enough, the common white marble of Tuscany comes 
to England as Sicilian marble — a name probably due to its 
having been formerly re-shipped from some port in Sicily, 

Although ‘crystalline marbles fit for statuary work are not 
found to any extent in Great Britain, the limestones of the 
Palaeozoic formations yield a great variety of marbles well 
suited for architectural purposes. The Devonian rocks of south 
Devon are rich in handsome marbles, presenting great diversity 
of tint and pattern. Plymouth, Torquay, Ipplepen, Babba- 
combe and Chudleigh may be named as the principal localities. 
Many of these limestones owe their beauty to the fossil corals which 
they contain, and are hence known as “ madrepore marbles.” 

Of far greater importance than the marbles of the Devonian 
system are those of Carboniferous age. It is from the Carboni- 
ferous or Mountain Limestone that British marbles are mainly 
derived. Marbles of this age are worked in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, in North Wales, 
in the Isle of Man, and in various parts of Ireland. One of 
the most beautiful of these stones is the ” encrinital marble,” a 
material which owes its peculiarities to the presence of numerous 
encrinites, or stone-lHies. These fossils, when cut in various 
directions, give a characteristic pattern to the stone, llie 
joints of the stems and arms are known from their shape as 
“ wheel-stones,” and the rock itself lias been called “ entrochal 
marble.” The most beautiful varieties are those in which the 
calcareous fossils appear as white markings on a ground of grey 
limestone. In Belgium a black marble with small sectio^ of 
crinoid stexM is known as p$Ht granite while in Derbyshire a 
Mmiiar tock, CTOwded With fingEocntB of minute enorinites, is 
termed “ Wrd’s-eye marble.” 

Perhaps the most generally useful marbles yielded by the 
Carboniferous system are the black varieties, which are largely 
employed for dbimney-pieces, vases, und othw ornamental 
objects. Tlie colour of most black limestone is due to the 
presence of bituminous matter. Such limestone commonly 
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emits a fetid odour when 8tru(^; cmd the colour^ being of organic 
origin^ is discharged on calcination. Black marbles^ more or 
less dense in colour, are quarried in various parts of Ireland, 
especially at Kilkenny and near Galway, but the finest kind is 
obtained from near Ashford in Derbyshire. From Ashford is also 
derived a very beautiful stone known as ** rosewood marble.** 
This is a dense brown laminated limestone, displaying when 
polished a handsome pattern somewhat resembhng the grain 
of rosewood; it occurs m veiy limited quantity, and is used 
chiefly for inlaid work. The black marble of Frosterley, York- 
shire, is another Carboniferous example which owes its figure ** 
or pattern to the presence of large corals. 

With the rosewood marble may be compared the well-known 
** landscape marble ** or Gotham stone, an aigillaceous limestone 
with peculiar dendritic markings, due probably to the infiltration 
of water containing oxide of manganese. This limestone occurs 
in irregular masses near the base of the White Lias, or upper- 
most division of the Rhaetic series. It is found principally in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol. The arborescent forms depicted 
in bluish-grey upon this landscape marble form a marked con- 
trast to the angular markings of warm brown colour which are 
seen on slabs of min marble ** from Florence — a stone occa- 
sionally known also as landscape stone, or pietra paesina, 

British limestones of Secondary and Tertiary age are not 
generally compact enough to be used as marbles, but some of 
the shelly beds are employed to a limited extent for decorative 
purposes. “ Ammonite marble ** is a dark brown limestone 
from the Lower Lias of Somersetshire, crowded with ammonites, 
principally A, planicostata. Under the name of Forest marble, 
geologists recognize a local division of the Lower Oolitic series, 
so named by W. Smith from Wychwood Forest in Oxfordshire, 
where shelly limestones occur; and these, though of little 
economic value, are capable of being used as rough marbles. 
But the most important marbles of the Secondary series are 
the shelly limestones of the Purbeck formation. Purbeck 
marble was a favourite material with medieval architects, who 
used it freely for slender clustered columns and for sepulchral 
monuments. It consists of a mass of the shells of a fresh-water 
snaU, Paludina carinifera, embedded in a blue, grey or greenish 
limestone, and is found in the Upper Purbeck beds of Swanage 
in Dorsetshire. Excellent examples of its use may be seen in 
Westminster Abbey and in the Temple Church, as well as in 
the cathedrals of Salisbury, Winchester, Worcester and Lincohi. 
Sussex marble is a very similar stone, occurring in thin beds in 
the Weald day, and consisting largely of the shells of Paludina, 
principally P,sussexiensis sjidP. fluviorum. Thealtarstonesand 
the episcopal chair in Canterbury Cathedral are of this material. 

Certain calcareous metamorphic rocks frequently form stones 
which are sufficiently beautiful to be used for ornamental 
purposes, and are generally classed as marbles. Such ser- 
pentinous limestones are included by petrologists under the 
term “ ophicalcite.** The famous verde aniico is a rock of this 
character. Mona marble is an ophicaldte from tlie metamorphic 
series of the Ide of Anglesey, while the “ Irish green ** of archi- 
tects is a similar rock from Connemara in western Galway. It 
is notable that some of the white marble ** of Connemara has 
been found by W, King and T. H. Rowney to consist almost 
wholly of malacolite, a silicate of calcium and magnesium. 

A ^autiful marble has been worked to a limited extent in 
the island of Tiree, one of the Hebrides, but the quarry appears 
to be now exhausted. This Tiree marble is a limestone having 
a delicate camelian colour diffused through it in irregular 
patches, and containing rounded ^stals of sahlite, a green 
augitic mineral resembling malacolite in composition. 

Many marbles which are prized for the variegated patterns 
they display owe these patterns to their formation in concentric 
Bones-Hsuen marbles ^ii^ in fact stalagmitic deposits of 
carbonate of lime, sometimes consisting of aragonite. One 
of tbb most beautiful stalagmitic rocks is the so-called onyx 
marM of Algeria. This stone was largely used in the buildings 
of Carthage and Rome, but the quarries which yielded it were 
not known to modem sculptors until 1849, when it was redis- 


covered near Oued-Abdallah. The stone is a beautifully tn» 
lucent material, delicately clouded with yellow and brown, and 
is greatly prized by French workmen. Large deposits of a very 
^ onyx-like marble, similar to the Algerian stone, have been 
worked at T6cali, about 35 miles from the city of Mexico. Among 
other stalagmitic marbles, mention may be made of the well- 
known Gibraltar stone, which is often worked into models of 
cannon and other ornamental objects. This stalagmite is much 
deeper in colour and less translucent than the onyx marbles 
of Algeria and Mexico. A richly tinted stalagmitic i^one worked 
in Cadifomia is known as Californian marble. It is worth noting 
that the '' alabaster ** of the ancients was stalagmitic cax;bonAte 
of lime, and that this stone is therefore called by mineralogists 
** Oriental alabaster ** in order to distinguish it from our modem 
** alabaster,** which is a sulphate, and not a carbonate, of lime. 
G}^sum capable of taking a polish is found at Fauld in Stafford- 
sffire and in Italy and Spain. 

The brown and yellow colours which stalagmitic marbles 
usually present are due to the presence of oxide of iron. This 
colouring matter gives special characters to certain stones, such 
as the giallo aniico, or antique yellow marble of the Itdian 
antiquaries. Siena marble is a reddish mottled stone obtained 
from the neighbourhood of Siena in Tuscany; and a somewhat 
similar stone is found in King’s County, Ireland. Tme red 
marble is by no means common, but it does occur, of bright 
and uniform colour, though in very small quantity, in the 
Carboniferous limestone of Derbyshire and north-east Stafford- 
shire. The red marble called rosso aniico is often confounded 
with the porfiro rosso aniico, which is really a mica-hornblende 
porphyrite owing its red colour to the mineral withamite. 

Fire marble is the name given to a brown shelly limestone 
containing ammonites and other fossil shells, which present a 
brilliant display of iridescent colours, like those of precious 
opal. It occurs in rocks of Liassic age at the lead-mines of 
Bleiberg in Carinthia, and is worked into snuff-boxes and other 
small objects. By mineralogists it is often termed lumacheUa, 
an Italian name which majr, however, be appropriately applied 
to any marble which contains small shells. 

The quarries of France, Belgium, Italy and Spain, not to 
mention less important localities, yield a great diversity of 
marbles, and almost each stone bears a distinctive name, often 
of trivial meaning; but in this article it is impossible to enumerate 
the local names used by marble-workers in different countries 
to distinguish the various stones which pass«under their hands. 

America possesses some valuable deposits of marble, which 
in the eastern States have been extensively worked. The 
crystalline limestones of western New England furnish an abun- 
dance of white and grey marble, while a beautiful material fit 
for statuary work has been quarried near Rutland in Vermont. 
A grey bird’s-eye marble is obtained from central New York, 
ana the greyish clouded limestones of Thomaston in Maine have 
I been extensively quarried. Of the variegated and coloured 
marbles, perhaps the most beautiful are those from the northern 
part of Vermont, in the neighbourhood of Lake Champlain. 
A fine brecciated marble is found on the Maryland side of the 
Potomac, below Point of Rocks. Among the principal localities 
for black marble may be mentioned Shoreham m Vermont 
and Glen Falls in New York. In 1908 the American States 
producing marble were, in order of value, Vermont, Georgia, 
Tennessee, New York, Massachusetts, Alabama, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, California, Colorado, Alaska, N. Carolina, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, Utah, Missouri and Idaho. In Canada the 
crystalline limestones of the pre-Cambrian series yield beautiful 
marbles. 

In India we find important quarries at Makrana in Rajputana 
^ looility which is said to have yielded the marble for the 
famous Taj Mahal at Agra. In the valley of the Nerbudda, near 
Jabalpur, there is a Imrge development of marUe. The white 
marble which is used for the delicately ffieroed screens called 
jalee work is obtained from near Raialo, in Ulwar. (F« w. R.*^ 

Marbles are uniformly crystalline, and hence have 
no bedding or schiitoeity which would tend to make thto fiaalle, 
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\mt m «iitiitly mafishre sod fuec from mja. Tlw miorostimcture 
of pure marh^ is comparativaly simp^. In tiliin sections they 
are seen to be built up of somewhat rounded grains of calcite, fitting 
sAosely together in a mosaic; very rarely do any grains show traces 
of crystalline form. They .arc oolourless and tnansparect, and 
am visually traversed by a iatttoe<work of sharply defined cleavage 
cracks, which correapond to the ihombohodral faces. In polarized 
light the colours arc pinkish or greenish white, or in veiy thin sections 
iride.scent because the mineral has a very strong double refraction, 
niey may also be crossed by bars or stri^, each of which Indicates 
a twin .plate, for the crystals arc usually polys3mthetic. This tuinning 
may be produced by pressure acting either during the crystallizatioh 
of the rock or at a later period. 

The purest marbles generaDy contain some accessory minerals, 
and in many of these rocks they form a ccmsiderable proportion of 
the whole mass. The commonest are quartz in small rounded 
grains, soaks of colourless or pale yellow mica (muscovite and 
phlogopitg), dark shining flakes of graphite and small crystals of 
pyrites or iron oxides. ven fine Carrara marble leaves a residue 
ox this sort when dissolved in acid. Many marbles contain other 
minerals which are usually silicates of lime or magnesia. The list 
of these accessories is a very large one. Augite is very frequent and 
may be white (maJacolite) or pale green (coccolitc, sahlite, aiopside) ; 
hornblende occurs as white bladed tremolite or pale green actinolite; 
feldspars may be present also, such as orthoclase, or more frequently 
some plagioclase such as albite, labradoritc and anorthitc; scapolite 
(or wemerite) ; various kinds of garnet; vesnvianite, spinel, forsteritc, 
periclase;, brucite, talc, zoisite and cpidote, chondroditc, biotite, 
datolite, aphene and apatite may be mentioned as typical accessory 
minerals. The presence of melliferous minerals such as galena, 
grey or red silver ores, zinc blende, antimonite, chalcopyritc, 
molybdenite, oassiterite, usually indicates impregnation by ore- 
bearing solutions, c.spocia]ly if these substances occur in workable 
quantities. The rubies of Burma are found in crystalline lime- 
stones and are constantly accompanied by precious .spinel (or balas- 
ru^). 

These minerals represent impurities iu the original limestone which 
c^ataUized at the time that the marble became crystallino The 
silicates derive their silica mainly from sand or infiltrated siliceous 
deposits; the alumina represents an admixture of clay; the iron canii 
from Ixmonite or hematite in the original stale of the rock. Where 
fihe silicates bulk largely because the original limestone was highly 
impure, all the carbonic acid may be driven out and replaced by 
silica during the process of recrystallization. The rock is then a 
calc sificate rock, hard, tough, flinty and no longer readily soluble 
in acids. They ate sometimes fine-grained hornstones (known as 
calc-silicate homfelses). Where white minerals predominate (woUas- 
tonito, tremolite, feldspar) these rocks may have a close resemblance 
to marbles,^ but often they are green from the abundance of green 
aug-tes and amphibolcs, or brown (when garnet and vesuvmnite 
are present in quantity) or yellow (with epidote, oliondrodite or 
sphenf^. Decomposition induces further changes in colour owing to 
the formation of (^een or yellow serpentine, pale green talc, red hema- 
tite, and btown limonite, ' Most of tlie coloured or variegated crystal- 
line marbles have originated in this manner. Often bands of calc- 
siUoate rock alternate with bands of marble, and they may bo folded 
or bent; in other cases, nodules and patches of wilicates occur in a 
matrix of pure marble. Earth movements may shatter the rocks, 
producing fissures afterwards filled with veins of calcite; in this way 
the beautiful brccciated or veined marbles are produced. Sometimes 
the broken fragments are rolled and rounded by the flow of the 
marble under pressure and pseudo-conglomerates or crush con- 
glomerates result. In other cases the banding of the marble 
indicates the original bedding; of the calcareous sediments. Crystal- 
fine limestones which contain much mica may be called cipollins; 
hi them quartz, garnet and hortibtende often also occur. The 
Qphioaloites are marbles containing much uetj^en tine, which has been 
iortnad by the decoxnpoiitian of fiarsterite, olivine or au^te. The 
much discussed Eogoon, at one time supposed to be the earliest known 
fosflfi and found in Archaean limestones m Canada, is now known 
to be laorrganic and to belong to the ophicaJdftes. 

Many marbles, probably sh of them, are metamoiphoeed iime- 
stone|. The passage of limestones rich in fossils into true marbles 
as they approach great crystalline intrusions of CTanite is a phe- 
nomenon seen in many parts erf the world; occasionally theTucryetal- 
lization of the rock has not compAetdly obkitsrated the organic 
structures (s.g. at Carrara and at Bergen in Norway). Tbe agencies 
which have induced the metamorphism are heat and pressure, the 
heat arising from the granite and the pressure from overlying masses 
rf rock, for these changes took place before the granite cooled and 
while it was sitfll dmimy buried beneath the surface, in z8o6 
9 ir James Hall descriwd a eeries of experiments proving this. 
He enolosad chalk in a .gim»har}r|LnecuTely plugged and heated it 
to a high temperature in a lurnm. Carbonic acid was given oS 
by the chalk and produced a great pressure in the mterior of the 
tuhe. After slow cooling 'tile maos was found to have become 
converted into gramxlaT crysialfine marble. As rodks vihkh hove 
undergone ^ihaiiges of this kind ase commonest in the oldest und 
deepest layel^ m the earth's crust, moift marbles are Palaeozoic or 
pre-Cambnan. They occur very often until xxfica achists, pbyl- 


Ktes, which were beds of clay alternating with the nrigiaal 
limestone. Formerly it was eupgposed that some of these marbles 
were crystalline sediments or even igneous rocks, but tlie tendency 
of modern geology is to assume that they were ordinary limestones, 
many of which may have been fossUlferuus. In regions where tlw 
sedimentary rocks have been converted into schists, gneisses und 
granuliteu, the limestones are represented by calc schists^ dpoUins 
and marbles. Often no granite or other intrusive rock is juresent 
which may bo regarded as the cause of the mctamoiphism. The 
marbles are often banded or schistose, and under the microscope 
show cruBfaiag and deformation of the component crystals, such 
as wonld have been prodiiced by the earth pressures which accom- 
pany rock-folding. These crush structures have been obtained 
experimcaitally in marbles subjected to great pressures tn steel 
cylinders. In the recrystallizs-titm of these limestones the direet 
heating action of igneous intrusions may have played no part, but 
the rise of temperature and increase of pressure due to folding 
of great rock masses have probably l^n the operating causes. 
This type of metamorphism has been distinguished by the name 
mat-mairasis (Sir A. Geikie, Ttxf Book of Gtol^y, i 80 i). 

For deaerations of ancient marbles see ¥. Corsi, Delle pietm 
anHche (Romci, 1845); M. W. Porter, What Rome u'as built with 
(Oxford, 1907); and for marbles in general consult E. Hull, Building 
and Ornamental Stones (1872) ; G. P. Merrill, Stonos for Building ana 
Decoration (3rd ed., 1905, New York). (J. S. F.) 

MARBLEHEAD, a township of Essex county, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., occupying a rocky promontory on Massachusetts Bay, 
about 16 m. N. of Boston. Pqp. (1890), 8202; (1900), 7582; 
(1905, state census), 720Q. Area, about 4 sq. m, Marbl^ead 
is served by the Boston & Maine railroad, and by electric 
railways connecting with Salem, Lynn ind Boston. It is a 
quaint old town, with a number of houses dating back to the 
17th and i8th centuries. Among the older buildings arc the Lee 
mansion (1768), St Michael’s church (P. E., 1714), and the old 
town haH (1727), sometimes called Marblehead’s “ Cradle of 
Liberty.” Abbot Hall (1877), the municipal building, also 
contains the public library and several noteworthy paintings, 
including ** The Spirit of ’76 ” or Yankee Doodle ” by 
Archibald M, Willard. The post office and custom-house was 
completed in 1904. There are several parks (Crocker, Fort 
Sewall, Seaside, and Fountain), and an old burying-ground, in 
which many of the early settlers and a number of soldiers of 
the War of Independence (including General John Glover) are 
buried; and a granite monument near the railway station 
commemorates the taking of the British supply and powder 
ship “ Hope ’’ off Marblehead in 1776 by Captain James MugforeJ, 
who was killed during the fight. The commodious harbour, 
nearly landlocked, is formed by a rocky peninsula known as 
Marblehead Neck. On this are the club houses of the Eastern 
and Corinthian Yacht clubs; and Marblehead is a popular 
yachting centre. The manufacture of children’s shoes is the 
principal industry. Shipbuilding, once important, has been 
superseded by yacht and launch construction. 

Marblehead, originally .a part of Salem, known as Marble 
Harbor, was settled about 1629 by English emigrants (probs!.bly 
mostly from Lincolnshire and I^vonshire); later (alter about 
1700) many emi^ants from the Ciiannel Islands settled here, 
and to them the dialectical peculiarities of Marblehead have 
often {perhaps mistakenly) been attributed. Marblehead was 
separat^y incorporated as a town in 1649. In the colonial 
period M^blehead was an important commercial port, and at 
one time was one erf the most populous places in Massa^usetts. 
Alter the passage of the Boston Port Bill <1773) it was made 
the port of entry instead of Boston, but Ats merchants refused 
to take advantage of this opportunity and patriotically invited 
the Boston merchants to use their wharves and warehouses* 
During the War of Independence many ‘‘state cruisers” 
(chartered at the Continent^ expense) set out from this port, 
the most famous being the “ Lee,”oommaaided by John Mas^ ^ 
(1733-93); in November J775 this cruiser captured the “Nancy” 
with military stores valued at £00,541,, which were taken to i^e 
American army at Cambridge. “ Lee ” was monned by 
fifty men of the “ ^amphibious regiment,” which under ■Gcnerid 
Johoa Glover (1732-^797) rendered invaluable services to 

> See ICobert £. Poahody, *^Navid Careerirf Captadm fohn Manley 
of Marblehead,^' in Bssea HishrM CoUeckotu (Saleai, 

Maas.’) for January 1909,^ 
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Wftediington in conveying bis troops across the East River after 
the battle of Long Isiand, and later in feirying them across 
Delaware before the battle of Trenton. Ma^leheed inmished 
more than 2000 men to the Continental army. During the 
war of iBrs the sea fight between the Chesapeake ’’ and the 

Shannon” took place (June 1813) ofi the adjacent coast. 
Marblehead was the scene of Benjarom (nicknam^ flood ”) 
Xreson-s ride^ immortalized by J. G. Whittier. 

See Samuel Hoads, jun., The HietofyimA Traditions of Mofblehead 
(IBoston, 1880; 3rd «a., Marblehead, 1897). 

MARBLES, a children’s game of great antiquity, wide dis- 
tribution, and uncertain origin, played with hmall spheres of 
stone, glass, baked clay or other material, from one-third of an 
inch to two inches in diameter. The game was once popular with 
all classes. Tradition, both at Oxford and Cambridge, attests 
that the game was formerly prohibited anzong undergraduates 
on the steps of the Bodleian or the Senate House. There is 
a similar tradition at Westminster School that the boys were 
forbidden to play marbles in Westminster HaH on account of 
the complaints made by members of parliament and lawyers. 
An anonymous poem of the 17 th century speaks of a boy about 
to leave Eton as 

" A dunce at syntax, but a dab at taw.” 

Rogers, in The Pleasures of Memory, recalls how 

” On ynn grey stone that fronts the chancel-door, 

Worn smooth by busy feet, now seen no more, 

Each eve we shot the mai bie through the ring.” 

Defoe (1720) writes of the seer Duncan Campbell : ” Marbles, 
which he used to call children’s playing at bowls, yielded him 
mighty diversion; and he was so dexterous an artist at shooting 
that little alabaster globe from between the end of his forefinger 
and the knuckle of his thumb, that he seldom missed hittingplurab, 
as the boys call it, the marble he aimed at, though at the distance 
of two or three yards.” The locus class icus on marbles in the 
19th century is in the trial in Pickwick, where Serjeant Buzfuz 
pathetically says of Master Bardell that “ his ‘ alley tors * and 
his * commemeys ’ are alike neglected ; he forgets the long familiar 
cry of * knuckle down,’ and at tip-cheese, or odd and even, his 
hand is out.” Many similar passages might be adduced to 
prove the former popularity of marbles with the young of all 
classes. In some rural parts of Sussex Good Friday was known 
as marble-day ” till late in the 19th century, since on that 
day both old and young, including many who would never have 
thought of playing marbles at other times, took part in the 
game. There was some traditional reason for regarding marbles 
as a Lenten sport— perhaps, as the Rev. W. D. Parish sug- 
gests, to keep people from more boisterous and mischievous 
enjoyments.” 

The origin of the game is concealed in the mists of antiquity. 
Marbles used by Egyptian and Roman children before the 
Christian era are to bd seen in the British Museum. Probat^ 
some of the small stone spheres found among neolithic remains, 
which Evans {Ancient Stone Implements, znd ed. p. 420) admits 
to be too small for projectiles, arc prehistoric marbles. It is 
commonly assumed that the game which the youthful Augustus, 
lik« other Roman children, played with nuts was a form of 
marbles, and that the Latin phrase of telinguere nuces, in the 
sense of putting away childish things, referred to this game. 
Sttutt believed that nuts of the roundest sort were the original 
” marbles.” The eaa'Jiest unmistakable referenoe to znarhles 
in literature seems to be in a French poem of the rath century, 
quoted by Littr^, 5.0. hille, 

Ttic mafbles with which various gomes are nowadays piayefl 
are small spheres of stone, glass or baked clay, in the t8th 
century they were mostly made from chips of nmrble i( whence 
.the name) or other stone, which were jrround into a roughly 
spherical shape by attrition in a special iron milL Nuremberg 
was riien the centre Of the trade in marbtes, though some were 
made in Def*byshire, and indeed wherever there was a stone- 
mason’s yard to afford raw material. The •*«Uey taw,” as its 
flame indicates, was made of alabaster. In the first decade 
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of the. doth century Endish maaides wm nil imported ffom 
centrid Germany, and me alleys, or most valuable maiUK^ 
used for shooting, were mostly made of cobured glass, rola 
retail from ten a penny to a peony each. Cobured stone marbles 
and so-called marbles—really of baioed clay-— were soil 
at prices varying from forty to a hundred a penny, thou^ even 
the cheapest of these were pinted by hand with concentric 
rings. The well-made asid laghly Vtalui^ alleys of earlier times 
were no longer procurable, owing to the decline in pOjMkrity 
of the sport. In the United States, however, much more 
expensive and accurately rounded marbles were still manu- 
facturedv the latest being of hoUow steel. 

There has -never been any recogidsed anthority on the game of 
marbles, and it is probable that, in the past as in ttie -present, efvciy 
parish and school and set of b<^ made its own rules. There are. 
however, three or four distinct ^ames which are traditwmal, and 
may be found, with triflme variations, wherever the game is played. 
Strutt, writing at the end of the i 8 th century, describes tnese as 
follows: (i) " Taw, wherein a number of boj^ put each of them 
one or two marbles in a nng and Shoot at them alternately with 
other marbles, and he who obtains the most of theia by beating 
them out of the ring is the conqueror.” The marbles placed m 
the ring—iwhcnce the game is often known as “ ring-taw **— ate 
usually of the Cheaper kind known as ” commone3r8,” *' stoneys" 
or “ potleys,” and the marble with which the player shoots is a 
more valuable one, known as an ” aUey,"*or " alley taw,” -semotiaies 
spelt ” tor,” as by Dickens. Usually it is necessary that the aUey 
should emerge from the ring as well as drive out another nutride; 
under other rules the nng is smaller, not more than a foot in diaametter, 
and the player must be skUiul enough to leave his alley mside ilt;, 
whilst driving the object marble outside. {2) ” Nineiiolcs: which 
consists in bowling of marbles at a wooden bridge with nine arches.” 
Each arcli bears a number, and the owner of the bridge pays that 
number of marbles to the player who shoots through it, making 
his proht from the missing marbles, which he 'conhsca-tes; or the 
game may simply be played so many up — usually 100. (3) ” There 

IS also another game of marbles where four, five or six holes, and 
sometimes more, are made in the ground at a distance from eadh 
other; and the business of every one of the players is to bowl a 
marble by a regular succession into all the Imles, which he who 
completes in the fewest bowls obtains tlie victory.” This primitive 
form of golf is played by Zulu adults with ^eat enthusiasm, and 
is still popular among the car-drivers of BeHast. (4) ” Boss out, 
or boss and span, also caBed hit and spa-n, wherein erne bowls a 
marble to any distance that he pleases, wl^ch serves as a mark 
for his antagonist to bowl at, whose business it is to hit Jhe marble 
first bowled, or lay his own near enough to it for him to span the 
space between them and touch both marbles; in either case ne wins, 
ii not, his marble remains where it lay and becomes a mark for the 
first ^aycr, and bo alternately until the igame be won.” In rural 
parts of England this was known as a ” goyig-to^school game,” 
because it helped the players along the road. 

Mr F. W. Hackwood states that, in the middle of the XQth century, 
taverns in the Black Country had re^lar marbls alleys, consistiiw 
of a cement bed ao ft. long by 12 ft. wide and 18 m. from the ^ouna, 
with a raised wooden rim tio prevent tlie marbles .from runniag off. 
Players knelt down to shoot, and had to ” knuckle down ” fairly — 
i,e. to place the knuckle of the shooting hand on the ground* RO 
that the fiip of the thumb was not aided by a jerk of the wrist 
The game was uBually ring- taw. But marbles is now obsolate ia 
England as a game for .adults {Old English Sports, London, 

A writer in Notes and Quenes (IX. ii. 3x4) thus describes the 
marbles used by English boys in the middle of the XQth century : 
•' In ring-taw the player put oifly commemeys in the ring, and 
shot with the taws, which included stoneys, zdley« and blood- 
alleys. Commoneys were unglazed; potteys ■gOased in the kiln. 
Stoneys were made from common pebbles such as were used for 
road-mending ; alleys and blood-alleys out of marble. The blood- 
alleys were highly prized, and were called by this name because of 
(the spots or streaks of red in them. In Derby*ire, wbe-e ila^ 
numbers were made, they had relative values. Ibe stoney WM 
worth three commoneys or two potteys. An alley was worth six 
commoneys or four potteys. Blood-alleys were worth more, accord- 
ing to the depth and arrangement ot colour— from twehre la ftfty 
•commoneys and stoneys in proportion.” '* A taw with a history 
was prized above rubies,” another correspondent obaerves (i: 3 Lh. 76). 
” All the best-made marbles were taws, and no commoneys or 
potteys were used for shooting with, either in ring- taw ^r the various 
hole-games.” In Belfast, 1854-1858, the marble season extended 
from Easter to June, when the ground vns usnally dry and hand. 
The marbles were stoneys, of compasition painted; crockeries, of 
slightly glazed stone-ware, dark brown aad yellow; cla3wys, ot 
red brick clay baked in the fire; marbles, of white marble; china 
alleys, with white glaze and painted tings; and glass inarblCs, 
The two chief games were nng-taw and hole and taw; in the laMar 
three kolas were made in a ‘hne, )6 dhto xa ft apart, jmdtte playaf 
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had to go throe times up and down according to somewhat elaborate 
rules {NoU$ and Queries, IX. iii. 65). The stoneys and crockeries 
were sold at twenty a penny; the clayeys were cheaper and were 
not used as stakes; the marbles proper and china alleys, used as 
taws for shooting, cost a lialfpenny and a farthing respectively. 
In other parts of the country the phraseology of marbles afiords 
some interesting problems for the pmlologist. We hear of “ alleys, 
barios, poppos and stoneys"; of " marididdles," home-made 
marbles of rolled and baked clay; in Scotland of " bools, whinnies, 
glassies, jauries "; of " Dutch alleys," and so forth. " Dubs, trebs 
and fobs," stand for twos, threes and fours. To be " mucked " 
is to lose all one's " mivvies " or marbles. When the taw stayed 
in the ring it was a " chuck." " Phobbo slips " was a phrase used 
to forbid the correction of an error. 

The iullest account of the various games of marbles played by 
English cliildren is to be found in Mrs Gomme’s Traditional Games 
of England, Scotland and Ireland (London, 1898), under the headings 
Boss-out, Bridgeboard, Bua-hole, Cob, Ho-go, Holy Bang, Hundreds, 
Lag, Long-Tawl, Marbles, Nine-Holes, Ring-taw, Three-Holes. 
Other games are known as Plum-pudding, or Picking the Plums, 
in which one shoots at marbles in a row; Pyramids, in which the 
marbles are arranged in a pyramid; Bounce About, Bounce Eye, 
Conqueror, Die Shot, Fortifications, Handers, Increase Pound, 
Knock Out, Rising Taw, Spanners, Tip-shears- Strutt’s Sporis 
and Pastimes, ed. T. C. Cox (London, 1902). Much information 
will also be found in Notes and Queries, /)a5St«t— especially the 9th 
series. For marbles in France see Larousse, s.v. Billes. See also 
Solitaire. (W. E. G. 1 -.) 

MARBOT, JEAN BAPTISTE ANTOINE MARCELIN, Baron 
DE (1782-1854), French soldier, son of General Jean Antoine de 
Marbot (1754-1800), who died in the defence of Genoa under 
Mass^na, was bom at La Riviere (Corr^ze) on the i8th of 
August 1782. He joined the republican army as a volunteer in 
1799, rose rapidly to commissioned rank, and was aide-de-camp 
to Marshal Augereau, commanding the VII. corps, in the war 
against Prussia and Ru.ssia in 1806-7. After this he served 
with great distinction in the Peninsular War under Lannes 
and Mass 4 na, and showed himself to be a dashing leader of 
light cavalry in the Russian War of 1812 and the German cam- 
paign of the following year. After a slow recovery from the 
wounds he had received at Leipzig and Hanau, he was promoted 
general of brigade by Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and 
took part in, and was wounded at, the battle of Waterloo. He 
was exiled at the second restoration and only returned to France 
in 1819, after which, however, his intimacy with the duke of 
Orleans secured him important military positions. After the 
July restoration he was made marechal’-de’’camp, and in this 
rank he was present at the siege of Antwerp in 1832. He was 
promoted lieutenant-general in 1836. From 1835 to 1840 he 
served in various Algerian expeditions, and in 1845 he was 
made a member of the Chamber of Peers. Three years later, 
at the fall of Louis Philippe, he retired into private life. He 
died at Paris on the i6th of November 1854. Marbot wrote 
two pamphlets, Remarques critiques sur Vouvrage de M, le 
general Roguet, intitule Considerations sur V art de la guerre (1820), 
and La Necessity dfaugmenter les forces militaires de la France 
(1825), but his fame rests chiefly, if not indeed wholly, on 
the fascinating Memoirs of his Life and Campaigns which were 
published in Paris in 1891 (^. trans., 1902). To ordinary 
readers and to students of history alike these give a picture 
of the Napoleonic age of warfare which for vividness and 
romantic interest has never been surpassed. 

His elder brother, Antoine Adolphe Marcelin de Marbot 
(1781-1844), was bom at La Riviere on the 22nd of March 1781, 
entered the army at an early age, obtained commissioned rank 
in the revolutionary wars and became aide-de-camp to Bema- 
dotte. In 1802 he was arrested on the ground of being concerned 
in a plot of the Republicans against the Consulate, but he was 
released, though Napoleon continued to regard him as an 
opponent of the established regime. After a term of duty with 
army in Santo Domingo he participated in the campaigns of 
1806-7, and from 1808 to x8i|[jhe was employed in the Penin- 
sular War. In the Russian War of 1812 he was wounded and 
made prisoner. At the end of two years of captivity he returned 
to France at the general peace, was aide-de-camp to Marshal 
Davout during the Hundred Days, and thereafter passed into 
retirement, horn which he did not emerge till 1830. He attained 


the rank of marichcd-de^camp under Louis Philippe, and died at 
Bra, near Tulle, on the 2nd of June 1844. 

MARBURG, a town of Austria, in Styria, 41 m. S. of Graz 
by rail. Pop. (1900), 24,501. It is very picturesquely situated 
on the left bank of the river Drave, on a plain called the Pettauer- 
Feld, at the base of the well-wooded Bachergebirge. To the 
north of the town the train passes through the Leitersberg 
tunnel (725 yds. long), opened in 1846, while the Drave, which 
has here a width of 200 yds., is spanned by a magnificent iron 
bridge, built in 1845. The principal buildings are the cathedral, 
dating from the i6th century, the tower of which, erected in 
1623, is 136 ft. high, and the old castle. Its situation in the 
midst of a fertile vine and fruit-growing district, connected by 
the navigable Drave with Hungary, and by railway with Vienna, 
Trieste, Tirol and Carinthia, makes it the centre of a considerable 
traffic in wine and grain. Its industrial products are leather, 
boots and shoes, iron and tin wares, liqueurs and sparkling wine, 
and it also contains the extensive workshops of the South 
Austrian railway. Marburg is the seat of the bishop of Lavanl, 
and is the native town of the famous Austrian admiral, Baron 
Wilhelm of Tegetthoff (1827-1871). Near Marburg is the 
village of Mariarast, the church of which is a popular place of 
pilgrimage. 

MARBURG, an ancient university town of Germany, jn the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, situated on the slope of a hill 
on the right bank of the Lahn, 60 m. by rail N. of Frankfort-on- 
Main, on the main line to Cassel. Pop. (1905), 20,137. On the 
opposite bank of the river, here spanned by two bridges, lie 
the suburb of Weidenhausen and the railway station of the 
Prussian state railway. The hill on which the town lies is 
crowned by the extensive old Schloss, a fine Gothic building, 
the most noteworthy parts of which are the Rittersaal, dating 
from 1 2 77-1 31 2, and the beautiful little chapel. This Schloss 
was formerly the residence of the landgraves of Hesse, served 
afterwards as a prison, and is now the repository of the histori- 
cally interesting and valuable archives of Hesse. The chief 
architectural ornament of Marburg is, however, the Elisabethen- 
kirche, a veritable gem of the purest Early Gothic style, erected 
by the grand master of the Teutonic Order in 1235-1283, to 
contain the tomb of St Elizabeth of Hungary. The remains 
of the saii^, were deposited in a rich silver-gilt sarcopha^s, 
which may still be seen, and were afterwards visited by myriads 
of pilgrims, until the Protestant zeal of Landgrave Philip the 
Generous caused him to remove the body to some unknown spot 
in the church. The church also contains the tombs of numerous 
Hessian landgraves and knights of the Teutonic Order. The 
Lutheran church is another good Gothic edifice, dating mainly 
from the 15th century. The town hall, built in 1512, and 
.several fine houses in the Renaissance style, also deserve mention. 
The university of Marburg, founded by Philip the Magnanimous 
in 1527, was the first university established without papal 
privileges, and speedily acquired a great reputation throughout 
Protestant Europe. It has a library of 140,000 volumes, is 
admirably equipped wdth medical and other institutes, which 
form some of the finest modem buildings in the town, and was 
attended in 1905 by 1576 students. Marburg also possesses 
a gymnasium, a “ Realschule,” an agricultural school, a society 
of naturalists, a hospital, and an extensive lunatic asylum. It 
is the seat of a district court, and of superintendents of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. Marburg pottery is re- 
nowned; and leather, iron wares and surgical instruments are 
also manufactured there. The environs are very picturesque. 

Marburg is first historically mentioned in a document of the 
beginning of the 13th century, and received its municipal charter 
from the landgrave Louis of Thuringia in 1227. On his death 
it became the residence of his wife, Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
built a hospital there, and died in 1231, at the age of twenty-four, 
worn out with works of religion and charity. She was canonized 
in 1235 at the instance of the Teutonic Knights, who had settled 
in Marburg in 1233 and were zealous in promoting her cult. By 
1247 Marburg had already become the second town of Hesse, 
and in the 15th and i6th centuries it alternated with Cassel as 
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the seat of the laiidgraves. In 1529 the famous conference 
between Luther and Zwingli on the subject of Transubstantiation 
took place there in the Rittersaal of the Schloss (see Marburo, 
CoLLOQtJY of). Doring the Thirty Years’ and Seven Years’ 
Wars Marburg suffered considerably from sieges and famine. 
In 1806, and again in 1810^ it was the centre of an abortive 
rising against the French^ in consequence of which the fortiii- 
cations of the castle were destroyed. 

See Kolbe, Marburg itn Mitielalier (Maxb., 1879); PuckinR, MU- 
theilungen aus Marburgs Vorzeit (Marb.^ 1886) ; School, Marburg 
die Perle des Hessenlames (2nd ed., 1903). 

MARBURG, COLLOQUY OF {Marhmger Heliponsgesprdch), 
the name given to a conference of divines held m 1529 in the 
interests of the unity of Protestant Germany. Tlie circumstances 
in which it was held, the influence of the men who conducted its 
deliberations, and the result of its proceedings, combine to render 
it of no small importarice for the history of the Reformation in 
Germany. 

After the Imperial Diet of Spires in 1526 had decreed that all 
states of the empire should observe the Edict of Worms (1521), 
banning Luther and his adherents, in such a manner that they 
should not be afraid to answer it before God and the emperor, 
the reform movement had received such an access of strong^ 
that the Catholic party felt itself menaced in earnest, and in 
1529 again passed a resolution at Spires, designed not merely 
to preclude any further expansion of the Reformation, but 
even to prevent it from maintaining the ground already won. 
This decision was at once challenged, on the 19th of April, by 
the protest of the Evangelical states (whence the name Protes- 
tants); and the effect of this disclaimer was not small. Still, 
it was devoid of political significance, unless backed by the 
united force of all the princes and states sub^ribrng to the 
Evangelical teacliing : and this unity was wanting. The feud 
whicli raged round the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper had already 
broken out before the first Diet of Spires, and had aroused great 
and immediate excitement. At a very early period, however, 
efforts were made to allay the dissension. Strassburg pro- 
nounced for conciliation: but the most powerful and zealous 
champion of peace was to be found in the landgrave Philip 
of Hesse, who recognized the absolute necessity — from a politicjd 
standpoint — of the union of all German Protestants. It is 
probable that he had invited Luther to a religious conference 
as early as the year 1527; but on that occasion he met with a 
refusal. True, the impression conveyed by the attitude of the 
Catliolic party at the second Diet of Spires had served to awaken 
the feeling for solidarity among tlie Evangelicals there assembled ; 
and on the 22nd of April they had even secured the basis for a 
provisional alliance in the shape of a formula drawn up by 
Bucer and dealing with the Lord’s Supper. But it was obvious 
that a permanent coalition could not be expected unless some 
definite understanding on the debated point could be attained; 
and on the very same day the landgrave despatched to Zwingli 
an invitation to a colloquy, and received his prompt acquiescence. 
Melanchthon, who in the tension which prevailed at the synod 
had shown himself inclined to negotiation, became suspicious 
on his return, and endeavoured to influence the elector of Saxony 
and Luther in accordance with his views. The landgrave, 
however, was so far successful that the beginning of October 
(1529) saw the colloquy opened in the castle at Marburg. With 
Zwingli, who had arrived on the 27th of September, he had 
several interviews of considerable political importance before 
the Wittenberg divines made their appearance. These inter- 
views settled the preliminaries of an alliance; but they rested 
on the assumption that the theolo^cal feud between Wittenberg 
and Zurich could be removed, or its violence at least abated. 

Ihe proceedings opened on the ist of October with conferences 
between Luther and Oecolampadius, and Melanchthon and 
Zwingli : then on the two following days the discussion proper— 
conflped almost entirely to Luther and Zwingli— was held before 
the landgrave and his guest Duke Ulrich of Wiirttemberg, in 
the presence of more than fifty persons. As regards the main 
point of contention, i,e, the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 


no agreement was found practicable; and the private conyman- 
tions on the 4th of Octobjsr, which formed the sequel of the 
debate, carried matters, no farther. “ You have another spirit,” 
said Luther. Since the landgrave, however, ww rductant to 
see the colloquy brought to on absolutely fruitless close, he 
requested Luther to draw up a list of the nwst important points 
of doctrine on which it might yet be possible to arrive at some 
degree of unanimity. This was done on the 4th of^C^tober; 
and a few alterations were introduced to meet the wishes pf 
tlie Swiss deputies. The Articles of Marbugg, ^hkh thus came 
into being, contain the doctrine of the Trinity, of the personality 
of Christ, of faith and justification, of the Scriptures, of ^tism, 
of good works, of confession, of government, of tiadition, and 
of infant baptism. The fifteenth article, treating of the Lord’s 
Supper, defines the ground common to both parties ev^ in this 
debateable region, recognizing the necessity of participation in 
both kinds, and rejecting the sacrifice of the Mass. It then 
proceeds to fix the point of difference in the fact that no apee- 
ment had been reached on the question ” whether the true body 
and blood of Christ are corporeally present in the bre^ and 
wine ” (” Nit vergleicht haben wir uns, ob dei* war leib und 
plut Christi leiblich im brot und wein sey ”). Nevertheless, ^ 
adherents of each doctrine are recommended to display Christian 
charity to those of the other. These articles were signed by 
the ten official members of the colloquy: Luth^, Jonas, 
Melanchthon, Osiander, Agricola, Brenz, Oecolampadius, Bucer, 
Hedio and Zwingli. The personal contact between Luther and 
Zwingli led to no mental rapprochement between the two; but in 
the following year the Articles of Marburg did good service m 
one of the preliminaries to the Augsburg Confession, and remain 
a valuable document for the fundamental principles common 
to the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 

See T. Kolde, s,v, “ Morburger Reli^onsgesprftch,” inReofeweyWe- 
pddie /. Protestant Theologie, 3rd ed. xii. 248 seq. (C. M.) 

MARCA, PIERRE DE (1594-1662), French prelate and 
Mstorian, was bom at Gan, near Pau, on the 24th of J^uary 
1594. His family was known among judicial circles in the 
16^ century, and maintained the Roman Catholic faith after 
tlw official introduction of the Reformed religion into Navarre* 
After having studied law at the university of Toulouse he 
practised successfully at Pau. But he was ambitious, and 
turned to a larger sphere. He ardently called for the armed 
intervention of King Louis XIIl. in B6arn, and on this occasion 
published his first writing, Discours d'un TBearnais, iris fidile 
sujet du rot, sur Vedit du retablissement de Vexercece de la religion 
catholique dans tout le Biam (1618). After the easy campaign 
of 1620, the possessions which had been taken by the ^testants 
were given uack to the Roman Catholic Chur^; this task was 
performed, under his supervision, with judgment and modera- 
tion. During the siege of La Rochelle he performed a mission 
which brought him in touch with Richelieu, who shortly after- 
wards nommated him intendant de justice in B^om (1631), 
and in 1639 summoned him to Paris with the title of couns^or 
of state. The following ye^, the question of the intervention 
of kings in the election of bishops having been raised in a pam- 
phlet by Charles Hersent {Optatus GaUus de cavendo schismate, 
1640), Marca defended what were then called the liberties 
of the Galilean Church in his celebrated treatise De cmmidia 
sacerdotii et imperii^ seu de libertaUbus ecclesiae gaUicanae (164^). 
He was soon rewarded for this service. Although he had not 
yet taken even the minor holy orders, he was nominated bishop 
of Couscrans by the king on the 28th of December 1641^ bqt 
the pope refused to give his sanction. It was only after Marca 
bad formaUy denied those propositions contained in De Con- 
cordia which were displeasing to Rome that he was procUumed 
in the consistory (jan. 13, 1648). During this time, and 
until 1651, he was governor of the province of Catalonia, then 
occupied by the French. After the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 
he was sent to direct the conference which had been formed 
to fix the limits of Roussillon, which had just been ceded to 
France (1660). Marca now interested himself in the fortunes 
of Mazarin, and remained faithful to him even during the 
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had to go throe times up and down according to somewhat elaborate 
rules {NoU$ and Queries, IX. iii. 65). The stoneys and crockeries 
were sold at twenty a penny; the clayeys were cheaper and were 
not used as stakes; the marbles proper and china alleys, used as 
taws for shooting, cost a lialfpenny and a farthing respectively. 
In other parts of the country the phraseology of marbles afiords 
some interesting problems for the pmlologist. We hear of “ alleys, 
barios, poppos and stoneys"; of " marididdles," home-made 
marbles of rolled and baked clay; in Scotland of " bools, whinnies, 
glassies, jauries "; of " Dutch alleys," and so forth. " Dubs, trebs 
and fobs," stand for twos, threes and fours. To be " mucked " 
is to lose all one's " mivvies " or marbles. When the taw stayed 
in the ring it was a " chuck." " Phobbo slips " was a phrase used 
to forbid the correction of an error. 

The iullest account of the various games of marbles played by 
English cliildren is to be found in Mrs Gomme’s Traditional Games 
of England, Scotland and Ireland (London, 1898), under the headings 
Boss-out, Bridgeboard, Bua-hole, Cob, Ho-go, Holy Bang, Hundreds, 
Lag, Long-Tawl, Marbles, Nine-Holes, Ring-taw, Three-Holes. 
Other games are known as Plum-pudding, or Picking the Plums, 
in which one shoots at marbles in a row; Pyramids, in which the 
marbles are arranged in a pyramid; Bounce About, Bounce Eye, 
Conqueror, Die Shot, Fortifications, Handers, Increase Pound, 
Knock Out, Rising Taw, Spanners, Tip-shears- Strutt’s Sporis 
and Pastimes, ed. T. C. Cox (London, 1902). Much information 
will also be found in Notes and Queries, /)a5St«t— especially the 9th 
series. For marbles in France see Larousse, s.v. Billes. See also 
Solitaire. (W. E. G. 1 -.) 

MARBOT, JEAN BAPTISTE ANTOINE MARCELIN, Baron 
DE (1782-1854), French soldier, son of General Jean Antoine de 
Marbot (1754-1800), who died in the defence of Genoa under 
Mass^na, was bom at La Riviere (Corr^ze) on the i8th of 
August 1782. He joined the republican army as a volunteer in 
1799, rose rapidly to commissioned rank, and was aide-de-camp 
to Marshal Augereau, commanding the VII. corps, in the war 
against Prussia and Ru.ssia in 1806-7. After this he served 
with great distinction in the Peninsular War under Lannes 
and Mass 4 na, and showed himself to be a dashing leader of 
light cavalry in the Russian War of 1812 and the German cam- 
paign of the following year. After a slow recovery from the 
wounds he had received at Leipzig and Hanau, he was promoted 
general of brigade by Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and 
took part in, and was wounded at, the battle of Waterloo. He 
was exiled at the second restoration and only returned to France 
in 1819, after which, however, his intimacy with the duke of 
Orleans secured him important military positions. After the 
July restoration he was made marechal’-de’’camp, and in this 
rank he was present at the siege of Antwerp in 1832. He was 
promoted lieutenant-general in 1836. From 1835 to 1840 he 
served in various Algerian expeditions, and in 1845 he was 
made a member of the Chamber of Peers. Three years later, 
at the fall of Louis Philippe, he retired into private life. He 
died at Paris on the i6th of November 1854. Marbot wrote 
two pamphlets, Remarques critiques sur Vouvrage de M, le 
general Roguet, intitule Considerations sur V art de la guerre (1820), 
and La Necessity dfaugmenter les forces militaires de la France 
(1825), but his fame rests chiefly, if not indeed wholly, on 
the fascinating Memoirs of his Life and Campaigns which were 
published in Paris in 1891 (^. trans., 1902). To ordinary 
readers and to students of history alike these give a picture 
of the Napoleonic age of warfare which for vividness and 
romantic interest has never been surpassed. 

His elder brother, Antoine Adolphe Marcelin de Marbot 
(1781-1844), was bom at La Riviere on the 22nd of March 1781, 
entered the army at an early age, obtained commissioned rank 
in the revolutionary wars and became aide-de-camp to Bema- 
dotte. In 1802 he was arrested on the ground of being concerned 
in a plot of the Republicans against the Consulate, but he was 
released, though Napoleon continued to regard him as an 
opponent of the established regime. After a term of duty with 
army in Santo Domingo he participated in the campaigns of 
1806-7, and from 1808 to x8i|[jhe was employed in the Penin- 
sular War. In the Russian War of 1812 he was wounded and 
made prisoner. At the end of two years of captivity he returned 
to France at the general peace, was aide-de-camp to Marshal 
Davout during the Hundred Days, and thereafter passed into 
retirement, horn which he did not emerge till 1830. He attained 


the rank of marichcd-de^camp under Louis Philippe, and died at 
Bra, near Tulle, on the 2nd of June 1844. 

MARBURG, a town of Austria, in Styria, 41 m. S. of Graz 
by rail. Pop. (1900), 24,501. It is very picturesquely situated 
on the left bank of the river Drave, on a plain called the Pettauer- 
Feld, at the base of the well-wooded Bachergebirge. To the 
north of the town the train passes through the Leitersberg 
tunnel (725 yds. long), opened in 1846, while the Drave, which 
has here a width of 200 yds., is spanned by a magnificent iron 
bridge, built in 1845. The principal buildings are the cathedral, 
dating from the i6th century, the tower of which, erected in 
1623, is 136 ft. high, and the old castle. Its situation in the 
midst of a fertile vine and fruit-growing district, connected by 
the navigable Drave with Hungary, and by railway with Vienna, 
Trieste, Tirol and Carinthia, makes it the centre of a considerable 
traffic in wine and grain. Its industrial products are leather, 
boots and shoes, iron and tin wares, liqueurs and sparkling wine, 
and it also contains the extensive workshops of the South 
Austrian railway. Marburg is the seat of the bishop of Lavanl, 
and is the native town of the famous Austrian admiral, Baron 
Wilhelm of Tegetthoff (1827-1871). Near Marburg is the 
village of Mariarast, the church of which is a popular place of 
pilgrimage. 

MARBURG, an ancient university town of Germany, jn the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, situated on the slope of a hill 
on the right bank of the Lahn, 60 m. by rail N. of Frankfort-on- 
Main, on the main line to Cassel. Pop. (1905), 20,137. On the 
opposite bank of the river, here spanned by two bridges, lie 
the suburb of Weidenhausen and the railway station of the 
Prussian state railway. The hill on which the town lies is 
crowned by the extensive old Schloss, a fine Gothic building, 
the most noteworthy parts of which are the Rittersaal, dating 
from 1 2 77-1 31 2, and the beautiful little chapel. This Schloss 
was formerly the residence of the landgraves of Hesse, served 
afterwards as a prison, and is now the repository of the histori- 
cally interesting and valuable archives of Hesse. The chief 
architectural ornament of Marburg is, however, the Elisabethen- 
kirche, a veritable gem of the purest Early Gothic style, erected 
by the grand master of the Teutonic Order in 1235-1283, to 
contain the tomb of St Elizabeth of Hungary. The remains 
of the saii^, were deposited in a rich silver-gilt sarcopha^s, 
which may still be seen, and were afterwards visited by myriads 
of pilgrims, until the Protestant zeal of Landgrave Philip the 
Generous caused him to remove the body to some unknown spot 
in the church. The church also contains the tombs of numerous 
Hessian landgraves and knights of the Teutonic Order. The 
Lutheran church is another good Gothic edifice, dating mainly 
from the 15th century. The town hall, built in 1512, and 
.several fine houses in the Renaissance style, also deserve mention. 
The university of Marburg, founded by Philip the Magnanimous 
in 1527, was the first university established without papal 
privileges, and speedily acquired a great reputation throughout 
Protestant Europe. It has a library of 140,000 volumes, is 
admirably equipped wdth medical and other institutes, which 
form some of the finest modem buildings in the town, and was 
attended in 1905 by 1576 students. Marburg also possesses 
a gymnasium, a “ Realschule,” an agricultural school, a society 
of naturalists, a hospital, and an extensive lunatic asylum. It 
is the seat of a district court, and of superintendents of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. Marburg pottery is re- 
nowned; and leather, iron wares and surgical instruments are 
also manufactured there. The environs are very picturesque. 

Marburg is first historically mentioned in a document of the 
beginning of the 13th century, and received its municipal charter 
from the landgrave Louis of Thuringia in 1227. On his death 
it became the residence of his wife, Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
built a hospital there, and died in 1231, at the age of twenty-four, 
worn out with works of religion and charity. She was canonized 
in 1235 at the instance of the Teutonic Knights, who had settled 
in Marburg in 1233 and were zealous in promoting her cult. By 
1247 Marburg had already become the second town of Hesse, 
and in the 15th and i6th centuries it alternated with Cassel as 
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woric in imitatixig in a finer material the energetic characters 
of these northern woodcuts. He was soon to come under 
a totally different influence, and to turn the experience he 
had gained to account in interpreting the work of a master 
of a quite other stamp. Up tUl the year 15x0 Morcantonio 
had lired entirely at Bologna, with the exception, it would 
app^, of a visit or visits to Venice. (A few of his early en- 
gravings are from drawings of the school of Giorgione.) Very 
soon afterwards he was attracted, for good and all, into the 
circle which surrounded Raphael at Rome. Where or when 
he had first made Raphael’s acquaintance is uncertain. His 
passage to Rome by way of Florence has been supposed to 
be marked by an engraving, dated 1510, and known as “The 
Climbers,” Les Grimpeurs (Bartsch, 487), in which he has re- 
produced a portion of the design of Michelangelo’s cartoon 
of the Soldiers surprised bathing, and has added behind the 
figures a landscape imitated from the then young Dutch 
engraver Lucas of Leiden. Contemporary or somewhat earlier 
than this is a large engraving done by him from a design by 
Baldassare Peruzzi, a Sienese artist drawn about the same 
time into the Raphael circle. The piece in which he is recorded 
to have first tried his hand after Raphael himself is the Lucretia 
(Bartsch, 192). From that time until he disappears in the 
catastrophe of 1527, Marcantonio was almost exclusively 
engaged in reproducing by means of engraving the designs of 
Rapliael or of his immediate pupils. Raphael, the story goes, 
was so delighted with the print of the Lucretia that he per- 
sonally trained and helped Marcantonio afterwards. A printing 
establishment was set up under the charge of Raphael’s colour- 
grinder, II Baviera, and the profits, in the early stage of the 
business, were shared between the engraver and the printer. 
The sale soon became very great; pupils gathered round about 
Marcantonio, of whom the two most distinguished were Marco 
Dente, known as Marco da Ravenna, and Agostino de^ Musi, 
known as Agostino Veneziano; and he and they, during the 
hst ten years of Raphael’s life, and for several years following 
his death, gave forth a great profusion of engravings after the 
master’s work— not copying, in most instances, his finished 
paintings, but working up, with the addition of simple back- 
grounds and accessories, his first sketches and trials, which 
often give the composition in a different form from the finished 
work, and are all the more interesting on that account. 

The best of these engravings produced in the workshop 
of Marcantonio— those, namely, done by his own hand, and 
especially tho.se done during the first few years after he had 
attached himself to Raphael — count among the most prized 
and coveted examples of the art. In them he enters into the 
genius of his master, and loses little of the chastened science 
and rhythmical purity of Raphael’s contours, or of the inspired 
and winning sentiment of his faces; while in the parts where 
he is left to himself — the rounding and shading, the back- 
ground and landscape— he manages his burin with all the 
skill and freedom which he had gained by the imitation of 
northern models, but puts away the northern emphasis and 
redundance of detail. His work, however, does not long remain 
at the height marked by pieces like the Lucretia, the Dido, 
the Judgment of Paris, the Poetry, the Philosophy, or the 
first Massacre of the Innocents. Marcantonio's engravings 
after the works of Raphael’s later years are cold, ostentatious, 
and soulless by comparison. Still more so, as is natural, were 
those which he and his pupils produced ^ter the designs of 
the degenerate scholars of Raphael and Michelangelo, of a 
Giulio Romano, a Poiidoro, or a Bandinelli. Marcantonio’s 
association with Giulio Romano was the cause of his first great 
disaster in life. He engraved a series of obscene desi^s 
by that painter in illustration of the Sonnetti lussurmi 
of Pietro Aretino, and thereby incurred the anger of pope 
Clement VIL, at whose order he was thrown into prison. 
Marcantonio’s ruin was completed by the calamities attendant 
on the sack of Rome in 1527. He had to pay a heavy ransom 
in order to escape from the hands of the Spaniards, and fled 
from Rozoe, in the words of Vasari, “ ail Imt a be^ar.” It 
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is said that he took refuge in his native city, Bologna; but he 
never again emerges from obscunty, and we know with 
certainty is that in 1534 he was dead. (S. C) 

MARCASirs, a mineral with the same chemical compositioa 
as pyrites, being iron disulphide FeS^,, but crystallizing in the 
orthorhombic instead of in the cubic system. The naine is of 
Arabic origin and was long applied to i^stallized pyrites 
it was restricted to the present species by W. Haidinger in 
1845. mineral was Imown to G. Agricola in 1546 under 
the names Wasser/nes or Weiss^rkies and Lttb^rMtBS, and it 
has been variously known as white pyrites, hepatic pwitesi 
lamellar pyrites, radiated pyrites (German SUtaMkie^ and 
prismatic pyrites. The orthorhombic form of the cryatalSi 
as distinct from the cubic form of pyrites, was recognized by 
Romi^ de I’lsle in 1773, though later R. J. Haiiy considered 
the crystals to be only distorted cubic forms. 

The crystals are isomorphous with mispickel (q.vX but only 
rarely are they distinctly developed and simple (fig.). Usually 
they are twinned on a prism plane, M, pro- 
ducing pentagonal stellate groups of five 
crystals; twiiuiing on the plain g, in which 
the crystals intercross at angles of nearly 
60°, is less common. This frequent twinning 
gives rise to characteristic forms, with many 
re-entrant angles, to which the names “ spear 
pyrites ” and “ cockscomb pyrites ” are applied. 

The commonest state of aggregation is of radially arranged 
fibres, the external surface of the mass being globular, nodular 
or stalactitic in form. 

Apart from crystalline form, the external characters of 
marcasite are very similar to those of pyrites, and wlien distinct 
crystals are not available the two species cannot always be 
easily distinguished. The colour is usually pale bron2e-3^11oWj 
often rather lighter than that of pyrites; on freshly fractured 
surfaces of pure marcasite the colour is tin-white, but this 
rapidly tarnishes on exposure to air. The lustre is metallic 
and brilliant. The strei^ is greyish or brownish-black. The 
hardness (6-6}) is the same as that of pyrites, and the spedfic 
gravity (4‘8-4‘9) as a rule rather less. Arsenical varieties 
I of marcasite, containing up to 5 % of arsenic, are known as 
lonchidite and kyrosite. 

Marcasite readily oxidizes on expoenxe to moist ak, with the 
production of sulphuric acid and a white fibrous effiorescence of 
ferrous sulphate, and in course of time specimens in collections 
often became completely disintegrated. In nature it is frequently 
altered to Hmonite with the separation of native sulphur. Marcasite 
is thus the leas stable of the two modifications 01 iron disuJ^uiet 
Many experiments have been made with a view to determining the 
difference in chemical constitution of marcasite and pyrites, but 
with no very definite results. It is a noteworthy fact mat whilst 
pyrites has been prepared artificially, marcasite has not. 

Marcasite occurs under the same conditions as pyrites, but is 
much less common. Whilst pyrites is found abundantly in the 
older crystalline rocks and slates, marcasite is more abundant in 
clays, and has often been formed as a concretion around organic 
remains. It is abundant, for example, in the plastic day of the 
Brown Coal formation at Littmitz, near Cmlsbad, in Bohemia^ at 
which place it has been extensively nUned for the manuiheture of 
sulphur and ferrous sulphate. In the Chalk of the south-east of 
England nodules of marcasite with a fibrous radiated structure 
are abundant, and in the Chalk Marl between Dover and Folkestone 
fine twinned groups of spear pyrites '' are common. The minenl 
is also met with in metalluerous veina though much less irequefitly 
than pyrites; for example the "cockscomb pyrites" of the lead 
mines of Derbyshire and Cumberland. (L. J. S.) 

MASCEAU-DESOBAVIES8. IBAN( 0 I 8 S^VBRDI (1769- 

1796), French general, was bom at Chartres on the ift o|f]|iMrch 
X769. His father was a law officer, and he was ^ncat^ for 
a legal career, but at the age of sixteen he enlisted in redimeat 
of Savoy-Carignan. Whilst on furlough in Paris Ilwceau 
joined in the attack cm the Bastille (July 14, X7B9); after 
that event he took his discharge from the r^lar anny ami 
returned to Chartres, but the embairassments of his lamHy 
soon compelled him to seek fresh military employment. 
became drill instructor, and afterwards captam in the ,4^pfirt- 
mental (Eure-et-Loire) regiment of the National Guard. £^ly 
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had to go throe times up and down according to somewhat elaborate 
rules {NoU$ and Queries, IX. iii. 65). The stoneys and crockeries 
were sold at twenty a penny; the clayeys were cheaper and were 
not used as stakes; the marbles proper and china alleys, used as 
taws for shooting, cost a lialfpenny and a farthing respectively. 
In other parts of the country the phraseology of marbles afiords 
some interesting problems for the pmlologist. We hear of “ alleys, 
barios, poppos and stoneys"; of " marididdles," home-made 
marbles of rolled and baked clay; in Scotland of " bools, whinnies, 
glassies, jauries "; of " Dutch alleys," and so forth. " Dubs, trebs 
and fobs," stand for twos, threes and fours. To be " mucked " 
is to lose all one's " mivvies " or marbles. When the taw stayed 
in the ring it was a " chuck." " Phobbo slips " was a phrase used 
to forbid the correction of an error. 

The iullest account of the various games of marbles played by 
English cliildren is to be found in Mrs Gomme’s Traditional Games 
of England, Scotland and Ireland (London, 1898), under the headings 
Boss-out, Bridgeboard, Bua-hole, Cob, Ho-go, Holy Bang, Hundreds, 
Lag, Long-Tawl, Marbles, Nine-Holes, Ring-taw, Three-Holes. 
Other games are known as Plum-pudding, or Picking the Plums, 
in which one shoots at marbles in a row; Pyramids, in which the 
marbles are arranged in a pyramid; Bounce About, Bounce Eye, 
Conqueror, Die Shot, Fortifications, Handers, Increase Pound, 
Knock Out, Rising Taw, Spanners, Tip-shears- Strutt’s Sporis 
and Pastimes, ed. T. C. Cox (London, 1902). Much information 
will also be found in Notes and Queries, /)a5St«t— especially the 9th 
series. For marbles in France see Larousse, s.v. Billes. See also 
Solitaire. (W. E. G. 1 -.) 

MARBOT, JEAN BAPTISTE ANTOINE MARCELIN, Baron 
DE (1782-1854), French soldier, son of General Jean Antoine de 
Marbot (1754-1800), who died in the defence of Genoa under 
Mass^na, was bom at La Riviere (Corr^ze) on the i8th of 
August 1782. He joined the republican army as a volunteer in 
1799, rose rapidly to commissioned rank, and was aide-de-camp 
to Marshal Augereau, commanding the VII. corps, in the war 
against Prussia and Ru.ssia in 1806-7. After this he served 
with great distinction in the Peninsular War under Lannes 
and Mass 4 na, and showed himself to be a dashing leader of 
light cavalry in the Russian War of 1812 and the German cam- 
paign of the following year. After a slow recovery from the 
wounds he had received at Leipzig and Hanau, he was promoted 
general of brigade by Napoleon during the Hundred Days, and 
took part in, and was wounded at, the battle of Waterloo. He 
was exiled at the second restoration and only returned to France 
in 1819, after which, however, his intimacy with the duke of 
Orleans secured him important military positions. After the 
July restoration he was made marechal’-de’’camp, and in this 
rank he was present at the siege of Antwerp in 1832. He was 
promoted lieutenant-general in 1836. From 1835 to 1840 he 
served in various Algerian expeditions, and in 1845 he was 
made a member of the Chamber of Peers. Three years later, 
at the fall of Louis Philippe, he retired into private life. He 
died at Paris on the i6th of November 1854. Marbot wrote 
two pamphlets, Remarques critiques sur Vouvrage de M, le 
general Roguet, intitule Considerations sur V art de la guerre (1820), 
and La Necessity dfaugmenter les forces militaires de la France 
(1825), but his fame rests chiefly, if not indeed wholly, on 
the fascinating Memoirs of his Life and Campaigns which were 
published in Paris in 1891 (^. trans., 1902). To ordinary 
readers and to students of history alike these give a picture 
of the Napoleonic age of warfare which for vividness and 
romantic interest has never been surpassed. 

His elder brother, Antoine Adolphe Marcelin de Marbot 
(1781-1844), was bom at La Riviere on the 22nd of March 1781, 
entered the army at an early age, obtained commissioned rank 
in the revolutionary wars and became aide-de-camp to Bema- 
dotte. In 1802 he was arrested on the ground of being concerned 
in a plot of the Republicans against the Consulate, but he was 
released, though Napoleon continued to regard him as an 
opponent of the established regime. After a term of duty with 
army in Santo Domingo he participated in the campaigns of 
1806-7, and from 1808 to x8i|[jhe was employed in the Penin- 
sular War. In the Russian War of 1812 he was wounded and 
made prisoner. At the end of two years of captivity he returned 
to France at the general peace, was aide-de-camp to Marshal 
Davout during the Hundred Days, and thereafter passed into 
retirement, horn which he did not emerge till 1830. He attained 


the rank of marichcd-de^camp under Louis Philippe, and died at 
Bra, near Tulle, on the 2nd of June 1844. 

MARBURG, a town of Austria, in Styria, 41 m. S. of Graz 
by rail. Pop. (1900), 24,501. It is very picturesquely situated 
on the left bank of the river Drave, on a plain called the Pettauer- 
Feld, at the base of the well-wooded Bachergebirge. To the 
north of the town the train passes through the Leitersberg 
tunnel (725 yds. long), opened in 1846, while the Drave, which 
has here a width of 200 yds., is spanned by a magnificent iron 
bridge, built in 1845. The principal buildings are the cathedral, 
dating from the i6th century, the tower of which, erected in 
1623, is 136 ft. high, and the old castle. Its situation in the 
midst of a fertile vine and fruit-growing district, connected by 
the navigable Drave with Hungary, and by railway with Vienna, 
Trieste, Tirol and Carinthia, makes it the centre of a considerable 
traffic in wine and grain. Its industrial products are leather, 
boots and shoes, iron and tin wares, liqueurs and sparkling wine, 
and it also contains the extensive workshops of the South 
Austrian railway. Marburg is the seat of the bishop of Lavanl, 
and is the native town of the famous Austrian admiral, Baron 
Wilhelm of Tegetthoff (1827-1871). Near Marburg is the 
village of Mariarast, the church of which is a popular place of 
pilgrimage. 

MARBURG, an ancient university town of Germany, jn the 
Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau, situated on the slope of a hill 
on the right bank of the Lahn, 60 m. by rail N. of Frankfort-on- 
Main, on the main line to Cassel. Pop. (1905), 20,137. On the 
opposite bank of the river, here spanned by two bridges, lie 
the suburb of Weidenhausen and the railway station of the 
Prussian state railway. The hill on which the town lies is 
crowned by the extensive old Schloss, a fine Gothic building, 
the most noteworthy parts of which are the Rittersaal, dating 
from 1 2 77-1 31 2, and the beautiful little chapel. This Schloss 
was formerly the residence of the landgraves of Hesse, served 
afterwards as a prison, and is now the repository of the histori- 
cally interesting and valuable archives of Hesse. The chief 
architectural ornament of Marburg is, however, the Elisabethen- 
kirche, a veritable gem of the purest Early Gothic style, erected 
by the grand master of the Teutonic Order in 1235-1283, to 
contain the tomb of St Elizabeth of Hungary. The remains 
of the saii^, were deposited in a rich silver-gilt sarcopha^s, 
which may still be seen, and were afterwards visited by myriads 
of pilgrims, until the Protestant zeal of Landgrave Philip the 
Generous caused him to remove the body to some unknown spot 
in the church. The church also contains the tombs of numerous 
Hessian landgraves and knights of the Teutonic Order. The 
Lutheran church is another good Gothic edifice, dating mainly 
from the 15th century. The town hall, built in 1512, and 
.several fine houses in the Renaissance style, also deserve mention. 
The university of Marburg, founded by Philip the Magnanimous 
in 1527, was the first university established without papal 
privileges, and speedily acquired a great reputation throughout 
Protestant Europe. It has a library of 140,000 volumes, is 
admirably equipped wdth medical and other institutes, which 
form some of the finest modem buildings in the town, and was 
attended in 1905 by 1576 students. Marburg also possesses 
a gymnasium, a “ Realschule,” an agricultural school, a society 
of naturalists, a hospital, and an extensive lunatic asylum. It 
is the seat of a district court, and of superintendents of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches. Marburg pottery is re- 
nowned; and leather, iron wares and surgical instruments are 
also manufactured there. The environs are very picturesque. 

Marburg is first historically mentioned in a document of the 
beginning of the 13th century, and received its municipal charter 
from the landgrave Louis of Thuringia in 1227. On his death 
it became the residence of his wife, Elizabeth of Hungary, who 
built a hospital there, and died in 1231, at the age of twenty-four, 
worn out with works of religion and charity. She was canonized 
in 1235 at the instance of the Teutonic Knights, who had settled 
in Marburg in 1233 and were zealous in promoting her cult. By 
1247 Marburg had already become the second town of Hesse, 
and in the 15th and i6th centuries it alternated with Cassel as 
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of the first fifty Psalms, as paraphrased in Italian by G. Gius* 
tiniani. They were much admired by Charles Avison, who 
with John Garth tn-ought out an edition with English words 
(London, 1757)* Some extracts are to be found in Hawkins’s 
History of Music. His other works are chiefly cantatas, either 
for one voice or several; the library of the Brussels conser- 
vatoire possesses some interesting volumes of chamber-cantatas 
composed for his mistress. Although he produced an opera, 
La Fede riconosciutaf at Vicenza in 170a, he had little syn^thy 
with this form of composition, and vented his opinions on tho 
state of musical drama at the time in the satirical pamphlet 
II Teatro alia moda^ published anon3anously in Venice in 1720. 
This little work, which was frequently reprinted, is not only 
extremely amusing, but is also most valuable as a contribution 
to the history of opera. 

A catalogue of his works is given in MonaUhefte fits Musih* 
gssckichte^ vol. xxiii. (x8^). 

MARCELLUS, the name of two popes. 

Marcellus I. succeeded Marcellinus, after a considerable 
interval, most probably in May 308, under Maxentius. He was 
banished from Rome in 309 on account of the tumult caused by 
the severity of the penances he had imposed on Christians who 
had lapsed under the recent persecution. He died the same year, 
being succeeded by Eusebius. He is commemorated on the x6th 
of January. 

MARCET.nrs TI. (Marcello Cervini), the successor of Julius III., 
was born on the 6th of May 1501, and was elected pope on the 
9th of April 1555. He had long been identified with the rigorist 
party in the church, and as president of the Council of Trent 
had incurred the anger of the emperor by his jealous defence 
of papal prerogative. His motives were lofty, his life blame- 
less, his plans for reform nobly conceived. But death removed 
him (April 30, i S5S) before he could do more than give an earnest 
of his intentions. He was followed by Paul IV. 

Coatexnporary lives are to be found in Panvinio, enntinuator of 
Batina, vitis pontiff, tom.] and Ciaconius, Vitae $t res gestae 
summorum pontiff, rom. (Rome, 1601 -1602). P. Polidoro, De gestis^ 
vita et morious Mavcelli IJ. (Rome, 1744), makes use of an unpub- 
lished biography of the pope by his brother, Alessandro Cervini. 
See also BrilU, Jntomo alia vita e alle asioni di Marcello U. (Monte- 
pulciano, X84O) ; Ranke, Po/>S5 (Eng. trans., Austin), i.28^ seq.j Avon 
Koumont, Gesch. der Stadt Rom), hi. 2, 512 seq. (T. F. C.) 

MARCELLUS, a Roman plebeian family belonging to the 
Claudian gens. Its most distinguished members were the 
following 

I. Marcus Claudius Marcellus (c. 368-208 b.g.), one of the 
Roman generals during the Second Funic War and conqueror of 
Syracuse. He first served against Hamilcar in Sicily. In his 
first consulship (222) he was engaged, with Cn. Cornelius Scipb 
as colleague, in war against the Insubrian Gauls, and won the 
spolia opima for the third and last time in Roman histoi^ by 
slaying their chief Viridomarus or Virdumanis (Polybius ii. 34; 
Propertius v. 10, 39). In 216, after the defeat at Cannae, he 
took command of the remnant of the army at Canusium, and 
although he was unable to prevent Capua going over to Hannibal, 
he saved Nola and southern Campania. In 214 he was in Sicily 
as consul at the time of the revolt of Syracuse; he stormed 
Leontini and besieged Syracuse, but the skill of Archimedes 
repelled his attacks. After a two ye^’ si^ he gradually forced 
his way into Hie dty and took it in the face of strong Punic 
reinforcements. He spared the lives of the inhabitants, but 
carried their art treasures to Rome, the fipt instance of a 
practice afterwards common. Consul again in 210, he took 
Sdwia in Apulia, which had revolted to Hannibal, by help of 
the Roman party there, and put to death the Numidian garrison. 
Proconsul in 209,. he attacked Hannibal near Venusia, and after 
a desperate battle retired to that town; he was accused of bad 
generalship, and had to leave the army to defend himself in 
Roma^ In his last consulship (208), he and his colleague, vdiile 
reco^oitring negr Venus^ wm unexpectedly attacked, and 
Marcellus was killed. His successes have bUn exaggerated 
by li vy . but 1^ omo often given to the " sword of Rome,” 

was w^deserved^ 
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Livy xxiii. 14-17, 41^^* 27*3** 33-*59; *??y‘ 3-7* *3-3*; 

xxvi 26, 29-32; xxvii. 1-5, 21-28; P^bius vm. 5-9, x. 32; 
Appian, Hanntb. 50; Florus 11. 6. 

2. M. Claudius Marcellus, an inveterate opponent of 
Julius Cac^. During his considship (51 b*c.) he propos^ to 
remove Caesar from his army in Mardi 49, but Inis decision 
was delayed by Pompey’s irresolution and the skilfiil opposition 
of the tribune C. Curio (see Caesar, Julius). In January 49 
he tried to put off dedcuing war a^inst Caesar till an army 
could be got ready, but his i^vice was not taken. TOiai Fom- 
pey left Italy, Marcus and his brother Gaius followed, while bis 
cousin withdrew to Litemum. After Pharsalus M. M^cellus 
retired to Mytilene, where he practised rhetoric and i^tudied 
philosophy. In 46 his cousin and the senate successfully appealed 
to Caesar to pardon him, and Marcellus reluctantly consulted 
to return. On this occasion Cicero’s ^ speech Pro Marcdlo was 
delivered. Marcellus left for Italy, but was murdered ip May 
by one of his own attendants, P. Magius Chilo, in the Peiraeusv 
Marcellus was a thorough aristocrat. He was an eloquent 
speedeer (Cicero, Brutus, 71), and a man of firm character, 
although not free from avarice. 

See Cicero, Ad jam. iv. 4, 7, xo, aad Ad Att. v. ii (od. Tyrrell 
and Purser); Caesar, B. C. i. 2; Suetonius, Caesar, 29; G. Boissier, 
Cicero and his Friends (Eng. trans., 1897). 

3. M. Claudius Marcellus (r. 43-23 b.c.), son of C. Marcellus 
and Octavia, sister of Augustus. In 25 he was adopted by the 
emperor and married to his daughter Julia. This seemed to 
mark him out as the heir to the throne, but Aumistus, when 
attacked by a serious illness, gave his signet to M. Vipsanius 
Apippa. In 23 Marcellus/ then curule aedile, died at Baiae. 
Livia was suspected of having poisoned him to get the empire 
for her son Tiberius. Great hopes had been built on the youth, 
and he was celebrated by many writers, especially by Virgil 
in a famous passage (Aeneid, vi, 860). He was buried in the 
Campus Martius, and Augustus himself pronounced the funeral 
oration. The Theatrum Marcelli (remains of which can still be 
seen) was afterwards dedicated in his honour. 

Horace, Odes, i. 12; Propertius iii. 18; Dio Cassius liii. 28, 30; 
Tacitus, Annals, ii. 41; Suetonius, Augustus, 63; VeU. Pat. li. 93. 

MARCESCENT (Lat. marcescens, withering), a botanical term 
for withering without falling off. 

MARCH, EARLS OF, title derived from the *' marches ” or 
boundaries (i) between England and Wales, and (2) England 
and Scotland, and held severally by great feudal families pos- 
sessed of luids in those border districts. The earls of March on 
the Welsh borders were descended from Roger de Mortemer (so 
called from his castle of Mortemer in Normandy), who was 
connected by marriage with the dukes of Normandy. His son 
Ralph (d. c. 1104) figures in Domesday as the holder of vast 
estates m Shropshire, Herefordshire and other parts of England, 
especially in the west; and his grandson Hugh de Mmtimer, 
founder of Hie prioiy of Wigmore in Herefordshire, was one 
of the most powerful of the barons reduc^ to submission by 
Henry II., who compelled him to surrender his casHes of Cleobuiy 
and Wigmore. The Mortimers, however, continued to exercise 
almost undisputed sway, as lords of Wigmore, over the western 
counties and the Welsh marches. 

I. Wdsh Marches.— Roger de Mortimer {c. 1286-1330), Bth 
baron of Wigmore and ist earl of March, being an infant at the 
death of his fa^er, Edmund, was placed by Edward I. under the 
guardianship of Piers Gaveston, and was knighted by Edward in 
1306— Mortimer’s mother beinR a relative of Edward’s consort, 
Eleanor of Castile. Through marriage with Joan de Join- 
vUle, or Genevill, Roger not only acquired increased poss^ions 
on the Welsh marches, including the important CAStk of IaicUow, 
which became the chief stronghold of the Mortimers, but also 
extensive estates and influence in Ireland, whither he went in 
1308 to enforce his authority. This broi^ him into conflict 
with the De Lacys, who turned for support, to Edward Bruce, 
brother of Rob^ Bruce, king of Sc^lahd. Mortimer 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland by Edward IL in 
^ The aaihorshxp of this speech has been disputed* 
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and at the head of a large amy drove Bruce to Carrickfergus^ 
and the De Larys into Connaught, ^TtaKing vengeance on their 
adherents whenever they were to be found. He was then occu- 
pied for some years with baronial disputes on the Welsh border 
until about 1 318, when he began to interest hhnself in the growing 
opposition to Edward II. and his favourites^ the Despensersj 
and he supported Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Heretord, in 
refusing to obey the king’s summons to appear before him in 
1321* Farced to surrender to the king at Shrewsbury in January 
13:22, Mortimer was consigned to the Tower of London, whence 
he escaped to France in August 1324. In the following year 
Isabella, wife of Edward II., anxious to escape from her husband, 
obtained his consent to her going to France to use her influence 
with her brother, Charles IV., in favour of peace. At the French 
court the queen found Roger Mortimer; she became his mistress 
soon afterwards, and at his instigation refused to return to Eng- 
land so long as the Despenser: retained power as the king’s 
favourites. The scandal of Isabefla’s relations with Mort.mer 
compelled them both to withdraw from the French court to 
Flanders, where they obtained assistance for an invasion of 
England. Landing in England in September 1326, they were 
joined by Henry, earl of Lancaster; London rose in .support of 
the queen ; and Edward took flight to the west, whither he was 
pursued by Mortimer and Isabella. After wandering helplessly 
for some weeks in Wales, the king was taken on the 16th of 
November, and was compelled to abdicate in favour of his son. 
But though the latter was crowned as Edward III. in January 
1327, the country was ruled by Mortimer and Isabella, who pro- 
cured the murder of Edward II. in the foflowing September. 
Rich estates and offices of profit and power were now heaped cn 
Mortimer, and in September 1328 he was created earl of March. 
Greedy and grasping, he was no more competent than the De- 
spensers to conduct the government of the country. The jealousy 
and anger of Lancaster Imving been excited by March’s arrogance, 
Lancaster prev-ailed upon the young king, Edward III., to throw 
off the yoke of his mother’s paramour. At a parliament held 
at Nottingham in October 1330 a plot was successfully carried 
out by which March was arre.sted in the castle, and, in spite 
of Isabella’s entreaty to her son to ** have pity on the gentle 
Mortimer,*’ was conveyed to the Tower. Accused of assuming 
royal power and of various other high misdemeanours, he was 
condemned without trial and hanged at Tyburn on the 29th of 
November 1330, his vast estates being forfeited to the Crown. 
March’s wife, by whom he had four sons and eleven daughters, 
survived till 1356. The daughters all married into powerful 
families, chiefly of Marcher houses. His eldest son, Edmund, 
was father of Roger Mortimer (c. 1328-1360), who was knighted 
by Edward III. in 1346, and restored to his grandfather’s title 
as 2nd earl of March. 

EDMtmD DE MoRTniER (1351-1381), 3rd earl of March, was 
son of Roger, 2nd earl of March, by his wife Philippa, daughter 
of William Montacute, ist earl of Salisbury. Being an infant 
at the death of his father, Edmund; as a ward of the Crown, was 
placed by Edward III. under the care of William of Wykeham 
and Richard Fitzalan, earl of Arundel. The position of the 
young earl, powerful on account of his possessions and hereditary 
influence in the Welsh marches, was rendered still more impor- 
tant by' his marriage in 1368 to Philippa, only daughter of 
Lionel, duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III. Lioner.s 
wife was Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William de Burgh, 
6th Lord of Connaught and 3rd earl of Ulster, and Lionel had 
himself been created earl of Ulster before his marriage. The 
earl of March, therefern, not only became the representative 
of one oF the chief Anglo-Norman lordships in Ireland in right 
of his wife Philippa, but the latter, on the death of her faliier 
shortly after her marria^ stood next in succession to the 
crown after the Black Brmce his sickly son Richard, after- 
wariJs king Richard II. This marriage had, therefore, far-reach- 
ing^ consequences in the history of England, giving rise to the 
daim of tro house of York to the crown of England, contested 
in the Warirof the Roses; Edward IV. being descended from the 
third son of Bdward III. as great^great^grandson of Philippa, 


countess of March, and in the male line from Edmund, duke of 
York, fifth son of Edward IIL 

Mortimer, now styled earl of March and Ulster, became 
marshal of England in 1369, and was employed in various 
diplomatic missions during the next following years. He was a 
member of the committee appointed by the Peers to confer with 
the Commons in 1373— the first instance of such a joint con- 
ference since the institution of representative parliamentsr-^on 
the qnestioh of granting supplies for J(^n of Gaunt’s war in 
France; and in the opposition to Edward HI. and the court 
party, which grew in strength towards the end of the reign, 
Mar^ took the populaor ride, being prominent in the Good Farlia- 
ment of 1376 among the lords who, encouraged by the prince of 
Wales, concerted an attack upon the court party led by John d 
Gaunt. The Speaker of the Commons in this parliament was 
March’s steward, Peter de la Mare; he firmly withstood John 
of Gaunt in stating the grievances of the Commons, in supporting 
the impeachment of several high court officials, and in procuring 
the ba!^hment of the king’s mistress, Alice Ferrers. March 
was a member of the administrative council appointed by the 
same parliament after the death of the Black Ptince to attend 
the king and advise him in all public affairs. On the accession 
of Rich^d II., a minor, in 1377, the earl became a member of 
the standing council of government; though as father ol the 
heir-presumptive to the crown he wisely abstained from clakning 
any actually administrative office. The most powerful person 
in tlie realm was, however, John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, 
whose jealousy of March led to the acceptance by the latter of 
the lieutenancy of Ireland in 1379. March succeeded in asserting 
his authority in eastern Ulster, h\it failed to subdue the O’Neilfi 
farther west. Proceeding to Munster to put down the turbu- 
lency of the chieftains of the south, March died at Cork on the 
27th of December 1381. He was buried in Wigmore Abbey, of 
which he had been a benefactor, and where his wife Philippa 
who died about the same time was also interred. The earl had 
two sons and two daughters, the elder of whom, Elizabeth, 
married Henry Percy (Hotspur), son of the earl of Northumber- 
land. His eldest son Roger succeeded him as 4th earl of March 
and Ulster. His second son Edmund (i376>i409) played an 
important part in conjunction with his brother-in-law Hotspur 
against Owen Glendower; but afterwards joined the latter, whose 
daughter he married about 1402. 

Roger de Mortimer, 4th earl of March and Ulster (1374- 
1398), son of the 3rd earl, succeeded to the titles and estates of 
his family w^hen a child of seven, and a month afterwards he was 
appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland, his uncle Sir Thomas 
Mortimer acting as his deputy. Being a ward of the Crown, 
his guardian was the carl of Kent, half-brothet to R ichard II. ; and 
in 1388 he married Kent’s daughter, Eleanor. The importance 
which he owed to his hereditary influence and possess ons, and 
especially to his descent from Edwrard III., was immensely 
increased when Richard II. publicly acknowledged him as heir- 
presumptive to the crown in 1385. In 1394 he accompanied 
Richard to Ireland, but notwithstanding a commission from the 
king as lieutenant of the districts over which he exercised nominal 
authority by hereditary right, he made little headway against 
the native Irish chieftains. March enjoyed great popularity 
in England though he took no active part in opposing the des- 
potic measures of the king; in Ireland he illegally assumed the 
native Iririi costume. In August 1398 he was killed in fight 
with an Irish clan, and was buried in Wignrore Abb^. 
March’s daughter Aime married Richard earl of Cambridge, 
son of Edmund duke of York, fifth sen of Edward III.; their 
son Richard, duke of York, was father of King Edward IV., who 
thus derived his title to the crown and acquired the estates of the 
house of Mortimer. 

Edmund de Mortimer (i 391-14^5), 5th earl of March and 
Ulster, son of the 4th earl, succeeded to his father’s claim to the 
crown as well as to his title and estaites on the diftath of the latter 
in Ireland in 1398. In the following year Richard II. was de- 
posed and the crown seized by Henry of limcaster. The young 
earl of March and his brother Roger were then kept in custody 
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by Henry W., Who, however, treated tihem honourably, tnrtil 
Mardi 1405, when they were carried off from Windsor Castle by 
the opponentB of the Lancastrian dynasty, of whom their uncle 
Sir Edmund Mortimer (see above) and his brother-in-law Henry 
Percy (Hotspur) were leaders in league with Owen Glendower. 
The boys were recaptured, and in 1409 were committed to the 
care of the prince of Wales. On the accession of the latter as 
Henry V., in 1413, the earl of March was set at liberty and 
restored to his estates, his brother Roger having died some years 
previously; and he continued to enjoy the favour of the king 
m spite of a conspiracy in 1415 to place him on the throne, m 
which his brother-in-law, the earl of Cambridge, played the 
leading part March accompanied Henry V. throughout his 
wars in France, and on the king’s death in 1422 became a member 
of the council of regency. He died in Ireland in 1425, and as he 
teft no issue the earldom of March in the house of Mortimer 
became extinct, the estates passing to the last earl’s nephew 
Richard, who in 1435 was officially styled duke of York, earl of 
March and Ulster, and baron of Wigmore. Richard’s son Edward 
having ascended the throne in 1461 as Edward IV., the earldom 
of March became merged in the crown. 

See Thomas Rymer, Foedera, &c. (London, 1704-1732); T. F, 
Tout, TAf Political History of England, vol. iii., ed. by William Hunt 
and K, L. Pool© (London, 1905) ; Sir William DuRdale, Monastioon 
anglicamm (3 vols.. London^ 1055-1673); William Stubbs, Carr* 
stitutional History of England, vol. ii. 

11 . Scottish Marches , — ^The Scottish earls of March were 
descended from Crinan, whose son Maldred married Algitha, 
daughter of Ughtred, earl of Northumberland, by Elgiva, 
daughter of the Saxon king ^thelred. Maldred’s son C^spatrick, 
or Gospatrkk, was made earl of Northumberland by WiUiam 
the Conqueror; but being soon afterwards deprived of this 
position he fled to Scotia]^, where Malcolm Canmore, king of 
Gotland, welcomed him and granted him Dunbar and the ad- 
joining lands. Two generations of Cospatricks followed in lineal 
succession, bearing the title of earl, but without territorial desig- 
nation. Cospatrick II. witnessed the charter of Alexander I. 
founding the abbey of Scone in x 115. The 3rd ear], also named 
Cospatrick, a liberal benefactor of Melrose Abbey, died in 7.1C6, 
leaving two suns, the younger of whom was the ancestor of the 
earls of Home. The elder son, Walthcof, was the first of 
the family to be styled Comes de Dunbar,” about the year 
1174. His importance is proved by the fact that he was one 
of the hostages for the performance of the Treaty of Falaiae 
for the liberation of William the Lion in 1175. Waltheof’s sen 
Patrick Dunbar (the name Dunbar, derived from the family 
estates, now becoming an hereditary surname), styled 5th earl of 
Dunbar, although his father had been die first to adopt the terri^ 
torial designation, was keeper of Berwick Cestle, and married Ada, 
natural daughter of William the Lion. His grandson Patrick, 
7th earl, headed the party that liberated King Alexander III. 
in 1255 from the Comyns, and in the same year was nominated 
guardian of the king and queen by the Treaty of Roxburgh. 
Resigned the Treaty of Perth (July6, 1 266) by which Magnus VJ. 
of Norway ceded the Isle of Man and the Hebrides to Soot> 
land. His wife was Christian, daughter of Robert Bruce, the 
competitor for the crown of Scotland. 

Patrick Dunbar, Sth earl of Dunbar and ist earl of March, 
daimed the crown of Scotland in 1291 as descendant of Ada, 
daughter of William the Lion. He was one of the ” seven earls 
of Gotland,” a distinct .body separate from the other estates of 
the realm, who claimed the right to elect a king in cases of dis- 
puted succession, and whose authority was, perhaps, to be traced 
to the seven provmces of the Pictish king<km. He was the first 
of the earls of Dunbar to appear in the records as ** comes de 
Marchia,” or earl of March. Like most of his family in later 
tinns, he was favourable to the English interest in Scottish 
affairs, and he did hosnaK tp Edward I. of England. Hia wife 
Marjory, daughter of Alexander Comyn, earl of Buchan, took 
the other side and hekl the castle of Dunbar for Baliol, but was 
forced to surrender it to Edward in 1296. In 1298 he was 
appointed the English king’s lieutenant m Scotland. 


IPjrnucK Dunbar (1985-1369), 9th earl of Buidlwr and end 
earl of March, son of the preceffing, gave refuge to Edward IL 
of England after Bannockburn, and contnved hia escape Igi! 
sea to England. Later, be made peace with Robert Brucev 
by him was appoint^ governor of Berwick Castle, whi^ he 
held against Edward 111 . until the defeat of the Soots at Hakdon 
Hill (July 19, 1333) made it no longer tenable. His countess^ 
known in Scottish history and romance as Black Agnes,” 
daughter of Thomas Randolph, earl of Moray (Murray), and 
grandniece of Robert Bruce, is famous for her de'ftsnde of Dunba) 
tastle against the English under the earl of Salisbury in 1338 
Salisbury being forced to abandon the attempt after a toe 
siege lasting nineteen weeks. This lady succeeded to tha estate' 
and titles of her brother, John Randolph, 3rd carl of Mora>. 
The earldom of Moray passed after her dec^ to her second son, 
John Dunbar, who married Marjory, daughterof King Robert IL 
Mack Agnes also bore to the earl of March two douj^ters,. 
tlKC elder of whom, Agnes, after being the mistress of King 
David IL, married Sir James Douglas, lord of Dalkeith, £rom 
whom were descended the first three earls of Morton; the 
younger, Elizabeth, married John Maitland of Lethix^gton, 
ancestor of tl^ duke of Lauderdale, whose second title was 
marquess of March. 

George Dunbar (d. 1420), 10th earl of Dunbar and 3rd earl 
of March, great-nephew of the 8th earl arkd warden of the 
inarches, accompanied Douglas in his foray into England in 
1388, and commanded the Scots after Otterbum. He after- 
wards quarrelled with the Douglases, because his daughter was 
passed over in favour of a daughter of Archibald, '' the Grim 
Eari of Douglas,” as wife for David, duke of Rothesay, aon of 
Robtft Hi. When Douglas seized March’s lands the latter fied 
to fezjgland, where he was welcomed by Henry IV., to whom he 
was. related. He fought on the English side at Homildon Hilli 
and, having revealed to Henry the defection of the Percies, who 
were in league with Douglas and Owen Glendower,, he fought 
against those allies at the battle of Shrewsbury (July 23, 1403). 
^coming reconciled with Douglas, he returned to Scotland m 
1409, and was restored to his earldom by the regent Albany. 
He died in 1420. 

George Dunbar, 11th earl of Dunbar and 4th earl* of March, 
was one of the negotiators for the release of James I. oi Scotland 
m 1423 from his captivity in England, and was knighted «t that 
king’s coronation. In 1434, however, on ground that the 
regent had had no power to reverse his father’s forfeiture for 
treaooA, March was imprisoned and his castle of Dunbar seized 
by the king; and the parliament at Perth declared his lands and 
titles forfeited to the crown. The earl, being released, retired to 
England with his son Patr ck, wh(^ daughter and heiress 
Margaret was ancestress of Patrick, 5th earl of Dumfries, now 
represented by the marquess of Bute. 

earldom of March in the bouse of Dunbar having thus 
been forfeited to the crown, James II. in 1455 conferred the title, 
together with that of warden of the marches, on his second 
son Alexander, duke of Albany; but this prince entered into 
treasonable correspondence with Edward IV. of England, and in 
^4^7 the earldom of March and the barony and castle of Dunbar 
were again declared forfeited and annexed to' the crown of 
Spqtlaud. 

The , title of earl of March was next held by the bouse of 
Lennox. In 1576 tlie earldom of Lennox became extinct on the 
death without male issue of Charles (father of Lady Arabella 
Stuart), 5th earl of Lennox ; and it was then revived in favour of 
Robert Stuart, a grand-un^ of King James VL, second son of 
John, ,3rd earl of Lennox. But in 1579 £$m6 Stuart, a member 
pf a qpilateral branch which in 1508 had inherited the lordship 
of Aubigny in France, came to Scotland and obtained much 
favour with James VI . The earldom of Lennox (soon afterwards 
rai^d to a dukedom) was taken from Rpbext aha conferred upon 
and Robert wag compensated by being created carl of 
and baron of Dunbar (1582). Robert di^ without legiri- 
mato in 1586, when the earldom of March again reverted 
tp .tba Cxnwn. In 1619 £sm^, 3rd duke of Lennox, was created 
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earl of March; and his son James was created duke of Richmond 
in 1641. On the death without issue of Charles, 6th duke of 
Lennox and 3rd duke of Richmond, in 1672, his titles devolved 
upon King Charles II. as nearest collateral heir-male. In 1675 
CWles conferred the titles of duke of Richmond and Lennox 
and carl of March on Charles Lennox, his natural son by Louise 
de Keroualle, duchess of Portsmouth, from whom the earldom 
of March has descended to its present holder the duke of 
Richmond and Gordon. (See Richmond, Earls and Dukes 
of; and Lennox.) 

The title of earl of March in the peerage of Scotland, by 
another creation, was conferred in 1697 William Douglas, 
second son of William, i.st duke of Queensberry. His grandson 
William, 3rd earl of Maxch,>becaine 4th duke of Queensberry on 
the death without surviving male issue of his cousin Charles, 3rd 
duke of Queensberry, in 1778. Dying unmarried in 1810, the 
several titles of the duke passed to different branches of the house 
of Douglas. The earldom of March is stated by Sir Bernard 
Burke and other authorities to have devolved upon Francis, 
8th carl of Wemyss, great-great-grandson of David, 3rd oarl of 
Wemyss, whose wife was Anne, daughter of the jst duke of 
Queensberry and sister of the ist earl of March; and the title 
is now assumed by the earl of Wemyss. On the other hand, 
Francis, 8th earl of Wemyss, not having been an heir of the 
body of the ist earl of March, Sir Robert Douglas says in The 
Peerage of Scotland that on the death of the 4th duke of 
Queensberry in 1810 the earldom of March, it is supposed, 
became extinct.” 

See Andrew Lang, History of Scotland (4 vols., London, 1900- 
1907) ; Sir Bernard Burke, A GenealogitMl History of Dormant 
and Extinct Peerages (Lonaon, i86b); Sir Robert Douglsw, 'I he 
Peerage of Scotiat^ (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1813); Lady Elizabeth 
Gust, Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny in France (London, 
1891). (E- J- M.) 

MARCH, AUZIA8 {c. 1395-1458), Catalan poet, was born at 
Valencia towards the end of the 14th century. Little is known 
of his career except that he was twice married— first to Na 
Ysabel Martorell, and second to Na Johanna Scorna — that he 
died on t^ic 4th of Niivcmber 1458, and that he left several 
natural children. Inheriting an easy fortune from his father, 
the treasurer to the duke of Gandia, and enjoying the powerful 
patronage of Prince Carlos de Viana of Aragon, March was 
enabled to devote himself to poetical composition. He is an 
undisguised follower of Petrarch, carrying the imitation to .such 
a point that he addresses his Cants d'amor to a lady whom he 
professes to have seen first in church on Good Friday ; so far as 
the difference of language allows, he reproduces the rhythmical 
cadences of his model, and in the Cants de mart touchy a note 
of brooding sentiment peculiar to himself. Though his poems 
are disfigured by obscurity and a monotonous morbidity, he 
was fully entitled to the supremacy which Iw enjoyed among 
his contemporaries, and the success of his innovation no 
doubt encouraged BoscAn to introduce the Italian metres into 
Castilian. 

His verses were first printed in Catalan in i543» they had 
already become known trough the Castilian translation published 
by B^tasar de Komani in 1539' 

MARCH, FRANCIS ANDREW (1825- ), American philo- 

logist and educationalist, was born on the 25th of October 1825 
in Millbury, Massachusetts. He graduated in 1845 at Amherst, 
where his attehtion Was turned to the study Anglo-Saxon by 
Noah Webster. JSe was a teacher at Swanzey, New Hampshire, 
and at the Leicester Academy, Massachusetts, in 1845-1847, 
and attempted the phitobgical method of teaching Er^lish like 
Latin and Greek,** described in his Method of Philological 
Study of the En^ish Language Amherst in 2847-f849; 

at 'Fredericksburg, Virginia, ih iSSS-iSss; and in 1855 became a 
tutor at Lafayette CoHege, where he became adjunct professor 
of bellcs-iettres and English literature in 1856, and professor of 
English language and comparative philology-^the mst chair of 
the kind esttbushed—in 1857. He Icctur^ on constitutional 
and public law and Roman law in 1875-1877, and also taught 


subjects as diverse as botany and political economy. In 1907 
he became professor emeritus. At Lafayette he introduced the 
first carefully scientific study of English in any American college, 
and in 1870 published A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Langmge, in which its Forms are Illustrated by Those of 
the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse and Old High German, and An Anglo-Saxon Reader ; he 
was editor of the “ Douglass Series of Christian Greek and Latin 
Classics,” to which he contributed Latin Hymns (1874); he was 
chairman of the Commission of the State of Pennsylvania on 
Amended Orthograplty; and was consulting editor of the Stan- 
dard Dictionary, and in 1879-1882 was director of the American 
readers for the Philological Society’s (New Oxford) Dkti^ry. 
He was president of the American Philological Association m 
1873-1874 and in 1895-1896, of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion after 1876, and of the Modern Language Association in 
1891- 1 893. Among American linguistic scholars March ranks 
with Whitney, Child and Gildersleeve ; and his studies in English, 
though practically pioneer work in America, are of undoubted 
value. His article “ On Recent Discussions of Grimm’s Law ” 
in the Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philobgical 
Association for 1873 in large part anticipated Vemer’s law. 
With his son, Francis Andrew March, jun. (b. 1863), adjunct- 
professor of modem languages in 1884-1891 and subsequently 
professor of English literature at Lafayette, he edited A 
Thesaurus Dictionary of the English Language (1903)* 

See Addresses in Honor of Professor Francis A. March, LL.D., 
LMM., delivered at Eaflton, Pennsylvania, on the 24th of October 
1895. 

MARCH, a market town in the Wisbech parliamentary 
division of Cambridgeshire, England, 30 m. N. by W. of Cam- 
bridge. Pop. of urban district (i9oi)> 15 ^$‘ 
midst of the flat fen country, on the old course of the river Nene. 
It is an important junction on the Great Eastern railway and 
the starting-point of a line worked by that company jointly with 
the Great Northern to Lincoln and Doncaster. The church of 
St Wendreda, in Early English and later styles, is remarkable 
for a magnificent Perpendicular timber roof, beautifully carved. 
There are agricultural implement and engineering works, and 
corn mills. 

MARCH, the third month of the modem calendar, containing 
thirty-one days. It was the Romans’ first month until the 
adoption of the Julian calendar, 4^ b.c., and it continued to be 
the beginning of the legal year in England until the i8th century. 
In France it was reckoned the first month of the year until 1564, 
when, by an edict of Charles IX., January was decreed to be 
thenceforth the finst month. Scotland followed the example 
of France in 1 599 ; but in England the change did not take place 
before 175a. The Romans called the month Martius, a name 
supposed to have been conferred on it by Romulus in honour 
of his putative father, Mars, the god of war; but Ovid declares 
the month to have existed before the time of Romulus, though 
in a different position in the calendar. The Anglo-Saxons called 
March Hlyd-monath,'' loud or stormy month,” or Lencten-monath, 
“ lengthening month,** in allusion to the fact that the days then 
rapidly become longer. There is an old saying, common to both 
England and Scotland— which has its equivalent among the 
Basques and many European peoples— repre.sentmg March as 
borrowing three days from April; the last three days of March 
being called the ” borrowing ’* or the ” borrowed days.*’ As 
late as the end of the i8th century the first three days of March 
were known in Devonshire as Blind Days, and were deemed 
so unlucky that no farmer would sow seed then. 

The chief festival days of March are the 1st, St David; the 
12th, St Gregory; the 17th, St Patrick; and the 25th, Lady Day, 
one of the quarter days in England. 

MARCH (i) (from Fr. marcher, to walk; the earliest sense in 
French appears to be to trample,” and the origin has usually 
been found in the Lat. mofcus, hammer ; I-ow Lat. marcare, to 
hammer; hence to beat the road with the regular tread of a 
soldier : ci. *‘ beat,” of a policeman’s round), the movement of 
military troops with regular rhythmical steps, often with the 
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time marked by the beat of drum, the sound of pipes or bugles 
or the music of a military band ; hence the advance or movement 
of a body of troops from one point to another, and the distance 
covered in so doing. The word is also naturally applied to the 
music composed for marching to, and to the steady regular 
advance or progress of non-mjlitary bodies or persons, or of 
events, &c. In the military sense, “ marching ” is walking in 
formed bodies of troops, cither during drill cvolations on parade 
or on the “ line of march ” from one place to anotkeri In both 
senses tho word is used with mounted troops as weU as with 
dismounted men. Formerly all evolutions were carried out at 
the so-called parade-march pace of about 75-80 paces to the 
minute, and in one or two armies of the 18th century the parade 
step cadence was as slow as 60. These cadences are now, how- 
ever, reserved in all armies for ceremonial occasions, and the 
usual manoeuvre and marching pace ('* quick march ”) is about 
120, the “ double ” march pace (pas gymnastique) about 180. 
The “ quick ” march, translated into miles and hours, is about 
3i or 3^ miles an hour in all armies, though a few special bodies 
of light troops such as the Italian Birsaglim are trained to move 
at a much faster rate for hours together, either by alternate 
“ quick ” and “ double marching or by an unvarying “ jc^- 
trot.” The paces recognized for cavalry are the walk, the trot, 
the canter and the gallop ; the usual practice on the line of march 
being to alternate the walk and the trot, which combination 
gives a speed of about 5 miles an hour for many hours together. 
A “day's march,” or more simply a “ march,” is usually reckoned 
to be 15-16 miles for a large body of troops, a “ forced ” march 
being one of 20 miles or over, or one in which, from whatever 
cause, the troops are on foot for more than about seven hours. 
For large bodies of troops the rate of movement on the line of 
march rarely exceeds 3 miles an hour. The immense assistance 
afforded by music to marching troops has been recognized fr(^ 
the earliest times of organized armies, and a great deal of special 
march-music has been written for military bands, formerly 
often in t or ^ time (one bar representing one pace with the foot), 
but now almost invariably in common or | time, which is more 
suitable for the “ quick march.” The music itself is asually a | 
combination of simple, lively melody and well-marked accents 
for the drums, with little attempt at contrapuntal writing. The 
fife or piccolo, the natural bugle (in Italy and elsewhere the chro- 
matic key-bugle is used), and the drum are the principal instru- 
ments, the “ band,” as distinct from the “ drums ” and “ bugles,” 
having in addition to drums and fifes clarinets (saxophones in 
France and Belgium) and saxhorns of all types. In Scottish 
regiments, and in a few isolated cases elsewhere, bagpipes provide 
the marching music. The importance of music on the march 
is attested further by the almost universal practice of singing or 
whistling marching songs, and even playing them on concertinas, 
&c., in the absence of the band and drums. 

2. From marchej the French form of a common Teutonic word 
represented in English by “ mark ”(y.w.) a boundary or frontier 
region between two countries or districts. The word appears to 
have been first used in this sense in the 8th century, and the 
earliest “ mark ” or “ march ” districts were tracts of land on 
the borders of the Carolingian Empire. Wherever Charlemagne 
pushed forward the frontiers of the Frankish realm he provided 
for the security of his lands, new and old alike, by establishing 
mark districts on the borders. The defence and oversight of these 
were entrusted to special officers, afterwards called margraves, 
or counts of the mark, who usually enjoyed more extensive 
powers than fell to the Idt of an ordinary count. It is at this 
time that wne hear first of the Spanish mark (marca hispanica) 
and the Bavarian mark {marca bajoariae). These mark districts 
Were practically obliterated during the reigns of the feeble 
sovereigns who succeeded Charlemagne, but the system was 
revived with the accession of Henry the Fowler to the German 
thrbne early in the loth century and with a renewal of the work 
d conquering and colohizing the regions east of the Elbe, and 
in <ia?tcm Germany generally. Under Henry and his son, Otto 
the ‘Great, marks were again set upon the borders of Germany, 
arid this tirric the or^ization was more lasting. The mark 


districts increased in size and strength, especially those which 
fell under the dominion of an able and energetic ruler, and some 
of them became powerful states, retaining the name mark long 
after the original significance of the word Imd been forgottaa« It 
is interesting to note that the two most important of the modem 
German states, Austria and Prussia, both had their origin in 
mark districts, the mark of Brandenburg, the nucleus of the 
kingdom of Prussia, being at first a border district to the east 
of the duchy of Saxony, and the east mark, or mark qf Austria, 
being a border district of the duchy of Bavaria. ^ Italy march 
districts made their appearance al^ut the same time as in other 
parts of the Frankish Empire. The best known of these^is the 
march of Ancona, which with other marches and adjoining 
districts, was known later as the Marches, a province ly^ about 
the centre of Italy between the Apennines and the Adriatic Sea. 
After forming part of the states of the Church the Marches 
were united with the kingdom of Italy in i860 ^see Makches, 
The). 

In England in the same connexion the plural word “ marches ” 
was the form commonly adopted, and soon after the Norman 
Conquest the disturbed districts on Ihe borders of Wales l^egan 
to be known as the Welsh marches. Lands therein were granted 
to powerful nobles on condition that they undertook the defence 
of the neighbouring counties of England. These lords of the 
marches, or lords marcher, as they were often call^, had special 
privileges, but they were generally so fully occupied in fighting 
against each other and in seeking to increase their own wealth 
and power that the original object of their appointment was 
entirely forgotten. The condition of the marches grew wwseand 
worse, and during disturbed reigns, like those of Henry III, and 
Edward II., lawlessness was rampant and rebellion was centred 
therein. A more satisfactory condition of affairs, however, 
prevailed after the conclusion of the Wars of the Roses; and the 
establishment by Henry VIII. in 1543 of a council of Wales and 
the marches was followed by a notable diminution of disorder in 
this region. About the time of Elizabeth the Welsh marches 
ceased to have any but an historical importance. z'328 
Roger Mortimer, a member of one of tJie most powerful of the 
marcher families, was created earl of March (comes de marchia 
Waltae), and in the reign of Edward III. (1354) the marches were 
declared to be no part of the principality, but directly subject 
to the English crown. It is difficult to define the boundaries 
of the Welsh marches, as their extent varied considerably from 
time to time, but under Edward I. and again under the Lancastrian 
kings the marcher lordships included more than half of the area 
of Wales; they embraced practically the whole of the principality 
except the counties of Anglesea, Carnarvon and Merioneth in the 
north and Carmarthen and Cardig^ in the south, together with 
parts of the English border counties, Monmouth, Heneford'and 
Shropshire. 

The debateable ground between England and ^tland was 
also known as the marches, although its condition began to 
attract the attention of the southern kingdom somewhat later 
than was the case with Wales. Arrangements were made for 
garrisoning them and at one time they were divided into tlu^ 
sections : the east, the west, and the middle marches, the over- 
sight of each being entrusted to a warden. Roughly speaking, 
they embraced the modem counties of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, together with a tract on the Scottish side of the 
border. The need for protecting them ceased soon after the 
accession of James VI. of Scothuad to the English thnme, and 
they have now only an historical and legendary signifi^oe. 
About 1290 Patrick de Dunbar, carl of Dunbar, called himself 
earl of March, taking the name from the merse, or march^ a 
tract of land in Berwickshire. 

In France under the ancien tigime there was a county of La 
Marche, and in north-ea^t Germany there w the county of 
La Marck, now part of the kingdom of Prussia j 

If ARCHE, or La Marcrx, one of the former provinces of 
France. It owes its name to its pwition, it having been in the 
loth century a marc^ or border district between the duchy of 
Aquitaine and the domains of the Frankish kings ih central 
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France. Sometimes it was called the Marche Limousine, and 
originally it was a small district cut partly from Limousin and 
partly from Poitou. Its area was increased during tlie 13th 
century, after which, however, it remained unaltered until the 
time of the Revolution. It was bounded on the N. by Berry ; on 
the E. by Bourbonnais and Auvergne; on the S. by Limousin; 
and on the W. by Poitou, it embraced the greater part of the 
modern department of Creuse, a considerable part of Haute 
Vienne, and a fragment of Indre. Its area was about 1900 
m.; its capital was Charroux and later Gu6ret, and among 
its other principal towns were Dorat, Bellac and Confolens. 

Marche first appears as a separate hef about the middle of the 
loth century when William III., duke of Aquitaine, gave it to 
one of his vassals named Boso, who took the title of count. In 
the xsth century it passed to the counts of Limousin, and this 
house retained it until the death of the childless Count Hugh in 
1303, when it was seized by the French king, Philip IV. In 1316 
it was made a duchy for Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles 
IV., and a few years later (1327) it passed into the hands of the 
family of Bourbon. The family of Armagnac held it from 1435 
to 1477, when it reverted to the Bourbons, and in 1527 it was 
seized by Francis I. and became part of the domains of the 
French crown. It was divided into Haute Marche and Basse 
Marche, the estates of the former being in existence until the 17th 
century. From 1470 until the Revolution the province was 
under the jurisdiction of the parlement of Paris. 

See A. Thomas, L«s EtcUs pvovinciaux de la France ccntrale 
(x87?>)‘ 

• MARCHE, a town of Belgium in the province of Luxemburg, 
33 m. S.W. of Li6ge and about 28 m. S.E. of Namur. Pop. 
(1^4), 3540. It dates from the 7th century, when it was tlic 
chief town of the pagus falmiensis, as it still is of the same 
district now called P'ami^ne. Formerly it was fortified, and a 
treaty was signed there in 1577 between Philip II. and the 
United Provinces. In 1792 Lafayette was taken prisoner by 
the Austrians in a skirmish near it. 

MARCHENA, a town of southern ^in, in the province of 
Seville, on the Cordova-Utrera and Marchena-La Roda railways. 
Pop. (1900), 12468. Marchena occupies a sandy valley near 
the river Corbones, a left-hand territory of the Guadalquivir. 
Formerly it was surrounded with walls and towers, a large 
portion of which still remains. Amonjj the principal buildings 
is the palace of the dukes of Arcos, within the enclosure of which 
is an ancient Moorish building, now the church of Santa Maria 
de la Mota. At the eastern «id of the town is a sulphur spring. 
There is some trade in wheat, barley, olives, oil and wine. 
Marchena (perhaps the Castra Gemina of Pliny) was taken from 
the Moors 1 ^ St Ferdinand in 1240. 

MAHCHENA RUIZ DE CASTRO, JOS£ (1768-1821?), Spanish 
author, was born at Utrera on the i8th of November 1768 and 
studied with distinction at the university of Seville. He took 
minor orders and was for some time professor at the seminary 
of Vergara, but he became a convert to the doctrines of the 
French philosophes, scandalizing his acquaintances by his pro- 
fessions of materuUism and his denunciations of celibacy. His 
writings being teought before the Inquisition in 179a, Marchena 
escaped to Paris, where he is said to have collaborated with 
Marat in VAmi du peuple; at a later date he organized a revolu- 
tionary movement at Bayonne, returned to Paris, avowed his 
sympathies with the Girondists, and refused the advances of 
Robespierre. He acted as editor of LAmi des lots and other 
French journals till 17^, when he was expelled from France; 
he succeeded, however, in obtaining employment under Moreau, 
upon whose fall in 1804 he declared himself a Bonapartist. In 
1808 he accompanied Murat to Spain as private secretary; in 
this same year he was imprisoned by the Inquisition, but was 
released by Joseph Bonaparte, vijfio appointed him editor of the 
official Gaceta . In 1 81 3 Marchenaretired to Valencia, and thence 
to Ftance, where he supported himself by translating into Spanish 
the woricB of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire and Vdney . The 
Liberal triumph of 1820 opened Spain to him once more, but he 
was coldly recrived by the revolutionary party. He died at 


Madrid shortly before the 26th of February 1821. The intereH 
of his voluminous writings is almost wholly ephemeral, but th^ 
are excellent specimens of trenchant journalism. His Frag-* 
mentum Petronii (Basel, 1802), which purports to reconstruct 
missing passages in the current text of Petronius, is a testimony 
to Mari^ena^s fine scholarship; but, by the irony of fate, 
Marchena is best known by his Ode to Christ Crucified/^ which 
breathes a ^irit of profound and tender piety. 

MARCHEI^ THE (It. Le Marche), a territorial division of 
Italy, embracing the provinces of Pesaro and Urbino, Ancona, 
Macerata, and Asculi Piceno, with an area of 3763 sq. m., and a 
population of 1,088,763 in 1901 . It is bounded by the Emilia on 
the N., the Adriatic on the £., the^Abruzzi on the S., and Umbria 
and Tuscany on the W. The four provinces follow one another m 
the order given from north to south and have a certain amount of 
coast-line. The chief rivers, allof which run into the Adriatic east- 
wards and north-eastwards, are the Metauro (anc. Metaurus, gjv.) 
and the Tronto (anc. Truentus), the latter forming the southern 
boundary of the compartimenio for some distance. Except for 
the river valleys and the often very narrow coast-strip, the general 
level is more than 500 ft. above the sea. The lower hills are very 
largely composed of loose, clayey, unstable earth, while the 
Apennines are of limestone. The province of Pesaro and Urbixm 
fails within the boundaries of the ancient Umbria {q.v.), while 
the territory of the other three belonged to Picenum (^.S'.). 
The railway from Bologna to Brindisi runs along the coast-line 
of the entire territory. At Ancona it is joined by the main line 
from Foligno and Rome; at Porto Civitanova is a branch to 
Macerata, San Severino and Fabriano (a station on the line from 
Ancona to Rome and the junction for Urbino); at Porto S. 
Giorgk) is a branch to Fermo and, at Porto d’ Ascoli, a branch to 
Ascoli Piceno. But, with the exception of the railway along the 
coast, there is no communication north and south, owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country, except by somewhat devious 
roads. 

Owing largely to the tnestadria or metayer system, under which 
products are equally divided between the owners and the culti- 
vators of the land, the soil is fairly highly cultivated, though 
naturally poor in quality. The silk industries, making of straw- 
plait and straw Imts, rearing of sillcworms and cocoons, with 
some sugar-refining, tobacco, terra-cotta manufacture, brick- 
works and ironworlu, furnish the chief occupations of the people 
next after agriculture and pastoral pursuits. Another important 
branch of activity is the paper industry, especially at Fabriano. 
Chiaravalle possesses one of the largest tobacco factories of the 
Italian regie. Limestone quarries and sulphur mines supply 
building stone and sulphur to the regions of central Italy ; chalk 
and petroleum are also found. As regards maritime trade the pro- 
vince possesses facilities in the port of Ancona (the only re2dlv 
good harbour, where are also important sliipbuilding works)i 
the canal ports of Senegallia (SinigagUa), Pesaro, Fano and other 
smaller h^bours chiefly used by fishing boats. Fishing is 
carried on by the entire coast population, which furnishes a 
large contingent of sailors to the Italian navy. 

For tlie early history of the territory of the Marches see 
Picenum. From the Carolingian period onwards the name Marca 
begins to appear — first tlie Marca Fermana for the nxountainous 
part of Picenum, the Marca Camerinese for the district farther 
north, including a part of Umbria, and the Marca Anconitana 
for the former Fentapolis. In 1080 the Marca Ancomcana was 
given in investiture to Robert Guiscard by Gregory VII., to 
whom the countess Matilda (!cded the Marches of Camerinc 
and of Fermo. In H05 we find the emperor Henry IV. investing 
Werner with the whole territory of the three marches under 
the name of March of Ancona. It was afterwards once more 
recovered by the Church and governed by papal legates. It 
became part of the kingdom of Italy in i860. 

The pictorial art of the Marches from the 13th century onwards 
has become the object of considerable interest since the important 
exhibition held at Macerata in 1905, when many interesting 
works, scattered all over the district in small towns and villa^es^ 
were brought together. The result was something of a revelation, 
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for, though the influence of UiTibna wae i^^ays considerable, 
there were many independent elements (see F. M. Perkins in 
Rassepia (f ipo6, 49 sqq.). (T. As.) 

MABOHlIOlfr, EARLS OF. The ist earl of Marchmont was 
l^!r Patrick Hume or Home ( 1641-1 714), son of Sir Patrick Hume, 
hart. (d. 164S), of Polwarth, BerwkkshAPe, and a descendant of 
another Sir Patrick Hume, a supporter of the Reformation in 
Scotland. A member of the same family was Alexander Hume 
{c. 1560-1609), the Scottish poet, whose Hymns and SMcnd Senp 
\^ere published m 1599 (new ed. 1832). Polwarth, as Patrick 
Hume was usually called, became a member of the Scottish 
parliament in 1665. Here he was active m opposing the harsh 
policy of the earl of Lauderdale towards the Covenanters, and 
for his contumacy he was imprisoned. After his release he went 
to London, where he associated himself with the duke of 
Monmouth. Suspected of complicity in the Rye House plot, he 
remained for a time in hiding and then crossed over to the Nether- 
lands, where he took part in the deliberations of Monmouth, 
the earl of Argyll and other exiles about the projected invasion 
of Great Britain, Although he appeared to distrust Argyll, 
Polwarth sailed to Scotland with him in 1685, and after the 
failure of the rising he escaped to Utrecht, where he lived in great 
poverty until 1688. He accompanied William of Orange to 
England, and in 1689 he was ogam a member of the Scottish 
parliament. In 1690 he was made a peer as Lord Polwarth ; in 
1696 he became lord high chanceDor of Scotland, and in 1697 
was created carl of Marchmont. When Anne became queen in 
1702 he was deprived of the chancellorship. He died on the 2nd 
of August 1724. His son Alexander, the 2nd earl (1676-1740), 
took the name of Campbell instead of Hume after his marriage 
in 1697 with Margaret, daughter and heiress of Sir George 
Campbell of Cessnock, Ayrshire. He was a lord of session from 
1704 to 1714; ambassador to Denmark from 1715 to 1721, and 
lord clerk register from 1716 to 1733, His son Hugh Hume, 3rd 
earl (1708-1794), who entered parliament in 1734 at the same 
time as his twin brother Alexander (d. 1756), afterwards lord 
clerk register of Scotland, was keeper of the great seal of Scotland, 
one of Bolingbroke’s most intimate friends and one of Pope's 
executors. His two sens having predeceased their father, the 
earldom became dormant, Marchmont House, Berwickshire, and 
the estates passing to Sir Hugh Purves, bart., a descendant of 
the 2nd earl, who took the name of Hume-Campbcll. The 3rd 
earl had, however, three daughters, one of whom, Diana 
(d. 1827), married Walter Scott of Harden, Berwickshire; and in 
1835 her son Hugh Hepburne-Scott (1758-1841) successfully 
claimed the Scottish barony of Polwarth. In 1867 his grandson, 
Walter Hugh (b. 1838), became 6th Lord Polwarth, 

See The Marchmont Papers j ed. Sir G. H. Rose (1831). 

MARCHPANE, or Marzipan, a sweetmeat made of sweet 
almonds and sugar pounded and worked into a paste, and moulded 
into various shapes, or used in the icing of cakes, &c. The best 
marchpane comes from Germany, that from Konigsberg being 
celebrated. The origin of the word has been much discussed. 
It is common in various forms in most European languages, 
Romanic orleutonic; Italian has mar2a//an«, French massepain^ 
and German marzipan, which ha.s in English to some extent 
superseded the true English form marchpane.'' Italian seems 
to have been the source from which the word passed into other 
languages. In Johann BurchaFcrs Diarium curiae romanae 
(1483-1492) the Latin form appears as martiapanis (Du Cange, 
Glossarium sjv.), and Minahseu explains the word as Martins 
panis, bread of Mars, from the “ towers, castles and such like " 
that appeared on elaborate works of the confectioner’s art made 
of this sweetmeat. Another derivation is that from Gr. 
barley cake, and Lat. panis, A connexion has been sought 
with the name of a Venetian coin, matapanus (Du Cange, r.o.), 
on which was a figure of Christ enthroned, struck by Enrico 
Disuioio, doge of Venice (1x92-1205). From the coin the word 
was applied to a small box, and hence apparently to the sweet- 
meat contained in it. 

MARCIAN {c. 390-457), emperor of the East (45^457)# was 
bom in Thrace or Illyna, and spent his early life as an obscure 


soldier. He subsequently served for nineteen years tinder 
Ardftburiui and As^, took part in the wars against the 
Persians and yand£^. Through the influence of these generals 
he became a captain of the guards, and was later raised to tSbc 
rank of tribune and senator. On the death of Theodosius IL 
he was chosen aa consort by the latter’s sister and successor, 
Pulcheria, and called upon to govern an empire greatly humbled 
and impoverished by the ravages of the Huns. Marciai^ repudi- 
ated the payment of tribute to Attila; he reformed the finances, 
checked extravagance, and repeopled the devastated districts. 
He repelled attacks upon Syna and Eg)^ (453X quetted 
disturbances on the Armenian frontier (456^ The other notable 
event of his reign is the Council of Chalcedon (451), in which 
Marcian endeavoured to mediate between t^ rival schools of 
theology. 

See Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. 
Bury, London, 1896), ill. 384, iv. 444-445 1 J- Bury, The Later Roman 
Empire (London, 1889), i. 135-136. 

MARClAimS (£. A.D. 400), Greek geographer, was bom «t 
Heraclea in Pontus. Two of his works have been preserved in a 
more or less mutilated condition. In the first, the Periplus of the 
Outer Sea, in two books, in which he proposed to give a complete 
description of the coasts of the eastern and western oceans, 
chief authority is Ptolemy; the distances from one point to 
another are given in stades, with the object of rendering the work 
easier for the ordinary student. In this he follows Protagoras, 
who, according to Photius (cod. 188), wrote a sketch of geography 
in six books. The work contains nothing that cannot be learned 
from Ptolemy, whom he follows in calling the promontory of the 
Novantae {Mull of Galloway) the most northern point of Britain. 
Improving on Ptolemy, he makes the island of Taprobane 
(C eylot. ) twenty times as large as it is in reality. The second, the 
Periplus of the Inner Sea (the Mediterranean), is a meagre epitome 
of a similar work by Menippus of Pergamum, who lived during 
the times of Augustus and Tiberius. It contains a description 
of the southern coast of the Euxine from the Thracian Bosporus 
to the river Iris in Pontus. A few fragments remain of an epi- 
tome by Marcianus of the eleven books of the Geographumena of 
Artemidorus of Ephesus. 

See J. Hudson, Geographiae veteris scriptores graeci minores, 
vol. i. (xC^8), with Dodwell^s dissertation; C. W. MOlIer, Geographici 
graeci minores, vol. i. pp. cxxix., 515-^3; E. Miller, Piripie de 
Morcien d^Hiraclie (1839); S. F. G. Hoffmann, Marciani Paripus 
(1841); E. H. Bunbury, Hist, of Ancient Geography (1879), U. 660; 
A. Forbiger, Handhuch der alien Geographie, vdl. i. (1842). 

MARCION AND THE MARCEOMITE CHURCHES. In the 

period between 130 and 180 a.d. the varied and complicated Chris- 
tian fellowships in the Roman Empire crystallized into close and 
mutually exclusive societies — churches with fixed constitutions 
and creeds, schools with distinctive esoteric doctrines, associa- 
tiens for worship with peculiar mysteries, and ascetic sects with 
special rules of conduct. Of ecclesiastical organizations the most 
important, next to Catholicism, was the Marcionite community. 
Like the Catholic Church, this body professed to comprehend 
everything belonging to Christianity. It admitted all believers 
without distinction of age, sex, rank or culture. It was no mere 
school for the learned, disclosed no mysteries for the privileged, 
but sought to lay the foundation of the Christian community 
on the pure gospel, the authentic institutes of Christ. The pure 
gospel, however, Marcion found to be eveiywhere more or less 
corrupted and mutilated in the Christian circles of his time. His 
undertaking thus resolved itself into a reformation of Qiristen- 
dom. This reformation was to deliver Christendom from fete 
Jewish doctrines by restoringthePauLne conception of the gospel, 
— Paul be.ng, according to Marcion, the cnly apostle who 
rightly understood the new message of salvation as delivened 
by Christ. In Marcion’s own view, therefore, the found hg of 
his Church— to which he was first driven by opposition— amounts 
to a reformation of Christendom through a return to the gospel 
of Christ and to Paul; nothing was to be accepted beyond that. 
This of itself shows that it is a mistake to reckon Marcion among 
the Gnostics. A dualist he certainly was, but he was not a 
Gnostic; for he ascribed salvation, not to “ knowledge *’ but to 
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“ faith ” j he appealed openly to the whole Christian world; 
he nowhere consciously added foreign elements to the revelation 
given through Christ. It is true that in many features his 
Christian system— if we may. use the expression— resembles the 
so-adled Gnostic systems; but the first duty of the historian 
is to point out what Marcion plainly aimed at ; only in the second 
place have we to inquire how far the result corresponded with 
those purposes. 

The doctrines of Marcion and the history of his churches from 
the 2nd to the 7th century are Icnown to us from the controversial 
works of the Catholic fathers. From Justin onwards, almost every 
eminent Church teacher takes some notice of Marcion, while very 
many write extensive treatises against him. The most important 
of those which have come down to us arc the controversial pieces 
of Irenaeus (in his great work against heretics), Tcrtullian {Adv. 
Marc, i.-v.), Hippolytus, l^seudo-Origen Adamantius, lipiphanius, 
and the Armenian Esnik.> From these works the contents of the 
Marcionite Gospel, and also the text of Paul’s epistles in Marcion’s 
recension, can be settled with tolerable accuracy. His opponents, 
moreover, have preserved some expressions of his, with extracts 
from his principal work; so that our knowledge of Marcion’s views 
is in part derived from tlie be-st sources. 

Marcion was a wealthy shipowner, belonging to Sinope in 
Pontus. He appears to have been a convert from Paganism to 
Christianity, although it was asserted in later times that his 
father had been a bishop. That report is probably a.*? untrust- 
worthy as another, that he was excommunicated from the 
Church for seducing a virgin. What we know for certain is that 
after the death of Hyginus, bishop of Rome (or c. 139 a.d.), he 
arrived, in the course of his travels, at Rome, and made a hand- 
some donation of money to the local church. Even then, how- 
ever, the leading features of liis peculiar system must have been 
already thought out. At Rome he tried to gain acceptance for 
them m the college of presbyters and in the church; indeed he 
had previously made similar attempts in Asia Minor. But he 
now encountered such determined opposition from the majority 
of the congregation that he found it necessary to witlidraw from 
the great church and establish in Rome a community of his ovm. 
This was about the year 144. The new society increased in the 
two following decades; and very soon numerous sister-churchcs 
were flourishing in the east and west of the empire. Marcion 
took up hi 5 residence permanently in Rome, but still undertook 
journeys for tlie propagation of his opinions. In Rome he 
became acquainted with the Syrian Gnostic Cerdo, whose specu- 
lations influenced the development of the Marcionite theolop. 
Still Marcion seems never to have abandoned his design of gain- 
ing over the whole Churdi to his gospel. The proof of this is 
found, partly in the fact that he tried to establish relations 
with Polycarp of Smyrna, from whom he got a sharp rebuff, 
partly in a legend to the ^ect that towards the end of his life 
he sought readmission to the Church. Such, presumably, was 
the construction put in after times on his earnest endeavour to 
unite Christians on the footing of the “ pure gospel.'* When he 
died is not known, but his death can scarcely have been much 
later than the year 165. 

The distinctive teaching of Marcion originated in a comparison 
of the Old Testament with the gospel of Christ and the theology 
of the apostle Paul. Its motive was not cosmological or meta- 
physical, but religious and historical. In the gospel he found 
a God revealed who i.s goodness and love, and who desires faith 
and love from men. This God he could not discover in the Old 
Testament; Oil the contrary, he saw there the revelation of a 
just, stem, jealous; wrathful and variable God, who requires 
from his servants blind obedience, fear and outward righteous- 
ness. Overpowered by the majesty and novelty of the Christian 
message of salvation, too conscientious to rest satisfied with the 
or^nary attempts at the solution of difficulties, while prevented 
by ihB limitations of his time from reaching an historical insight 
into the relation of Christianity the Old Testament and to 
Jndaism, he believed that he expressed Paul’s view by the 

1 Esnik's presentation of the Marcionite system is a late pro- 
duction ana .^ntains many speculations that cannot be charged 
upon Marcion hiinself. 


hypothesb of two Gods ; the just God of the law (the God of the 
Jews, who is also the Creator of the world), and the good God, 
the Father of Jesus Christ. Paradoxes in the history of relijgion 
and revelation which Paul draws out, and whi^ Marcion’s 
contemporaries passed by as utterly incomprehensible, are here 
made the foundation of an ethico-dualistic conception of history 
and of religion. It may be said that in the 2nd century only one 
Christian— Marcion— took the trouble to understand Paul; but 
it must be added that he misunderstood him. The profound 
reflections of the apostle on the radied antithesis of law and 
gospel, works and faitii, were not ^predated in 2nd century. 
Marcion alone perceived their decisive religious importance, and 
with them confronted the legalizing, and in this sense judaizing, 
tendencies of his Christian contemporaries. But the Pauline 
ideas lost their truth under his treatment; for, when it is 
denied tliat the God of redemption is at the same time the 
almighty Lord of heaven and eaptii, the gospel is turned upside 
down. 

The assumption of two Gods necessarily led to cosmological 
speculations. Under the influence of Cido, Marcion carried 
out his ethical dualism in the sphere of cosmology; but the fact 
that his system is nut free from contradictions is the best proof 
that all along religious knowledge, and not pliilosophical, had 
the chief value in his eyes. The main outlines of his teaching 
are as follows. Man is, in spirit, soul and body, a creature of the 
just and wrathful god. This god created man from vX.rf (matter),* 
and imposed on him a strict law. Since no one could keep this 
law, the whole human race fell under the curse, temporal and 
eternal, of the Demiurge. Then a higher God, hitherto unknown, 
and concealed even from the Demiurge, took pity on the wretched, 
condemned race of men. He sent his Son (whom Marcion 
probably regarded as a manifestation of the supreme God Him- 
self) ^ down to this earth in order to redeem men. Clothed in 
a visionary body, in the likeness of u man of thirty yei^s old, 
tlie Son made his appearance in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, 
and preached in tlie synagogue at Capernaum. But none of 
the Jewish people understood him. Even the disciples whom 
he ciiosc did not recognize his true nature, but mistook him for 
the Messiah promised by the Demiurge through the prophets, 
who as warrior and king was to come and set up the Jewish 
empire. The Demiurge himself did not suspect who the stranger 
was; nevertheless he became angry with him, and, although 
I Jesus had punctually fulfilled his law, caused him to be nailed 
j to the cross. By that act, however, he pronounced his own 
I doom. For the risen Christ appeared before him in his glory, 
and charged him with having acted contrary to his own law. 
To make amends for this crime, tlie Demiurge had now to deliver 
up to the good God the souls of those who were to be redeemed ; 
they are, as it were, purchased from him by the death of Christ. 
Christ then proceeded to the underworld to deliver the spirits 
of the departed. It was not the Old Testament saints, however, 
but only sinners and malefactors like Oin, Esau and Saul, who 
obeyed his summons. The prophets and patriarchs, having been 
often deceived by the Demiurge, suspected a trick and would not 
avail themselves of the promised salvation, remaining content 
with the bibs of being in Abraham’s bosom. Then, to gain the 
living, Christ raised up Paul as his apostle. He alone under- 
stood the gospel, and recognized the difference between the just 
God and the good. Accordingly, he opposed the original apostles 
with their Judaistic doctrmes, and founded small congregations 
of true Christians. But the preaching of the false Jewish 
Christians gained the upper hand; nay, they even falsified the 
evangelical oracles and the letters of Paul. Marcion himself 
was the next raised up by the good God, to proclaim once more 
the true gospel. This he did by setting aside the spurious 
gospels, purging the real gospel (the Gospel of Luke) from sup- 
posed judaizing interpolations, and restoring the true text of 

^ On the relatibn of matter to the Creator, Marcion himself seem* 
not to have speculated, though his foUowers may have done so. 

^ Marcion 's teaching at mis point forestalls the patripassiao 
christology of Noetus and Praxeas (see Neander, Chureft 
ii. I43 ).-[F-d.] 
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the Pauline epistles J He likewise composed a book^ called the 
AnHtheseSy^ in which he proved the disparity of the two Gods, 
from a comparison of the Old Testament with the evai^Hcal 
writings. 

On the basis of these writings Marcion proclaimed the true 
Christianity, and founded churches. He taught that all who 
put their trust in the good God, and his crucified Son, renounce 
their allegiance to the Demiurge, and approve themselves by 
good works of love, shall be saved. But he taught further— and 
here we trace the influence of the current gnosticism on Marcion 
—that only the spirit of man is saved by the good God ; the body, 
because material, perishes. Accordingly his ethics also were 
thoroughly dualistic. By the worics of the Demiurge,’’ which 
the Christian is to flee, he meant the whole “ service of the 
perishable.” The Christian must shun everything sensual, and 
especially marriage, and free himself from the body by strict 
asceticism. The original ethical contrast of ” good ” and ” just ” 
is thus transformed into the cosmological contrast of “ spirit ” 
and “ matter,” The good God appears as the god of spirit, the 
Old Testament God as the god of matter. That is Gnosticism; 
but it is at the same time illogical. For, since, according to 
Marcion, the spirit of man is derived, not from the good, but 
from the just God, it is impossible to see why the spiritual should 
yet be more closely related to the good God than the material. 
'Ihere is yet another direction in which the system ends with a 
contradiction. According to Marcion, the good God never 
judges, but everywhere manifests His goodness — is, therefore, 
not to be feared, but simply to be loved, as a father. But here 
the question occurs, What becomes of the men who do not believe 
the gospel ? Marcion answers, The good God does not judge 
them, but merely removes them from his presence. Then they 
fall under the power of the Demiurge, who — rewards them for 
their fidelity ? No, says Marcion, but on the contrary— 
punishes them in his hell I The contradiction here is palpable; 
and at the same time the antithesis of “ just ” and “ good ” 
ultimately vanishes. For the Demiurge now appears as an 
inferior being, who in reality executes the purposes of the good 
God. It is plain that dualism here terminates in the idea 
of the sole supremacy of the good God. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that even in the 2nd century the 
disciples of Marcion diverged in several directions. Rigorous 
asceticism, the rejection of the Old Testament, and the recogni- 
tion of the ” new God ” remained common to all Marcionites, 
who, moreover, like the Catholics, lived together in close com- 
munities ruled by bishops and presbyters (although their con- 
.stitution was originaUy very loose, and sought to avoid every 
appearance of “ legality ”). Some, however, accepted three 
first principles (the evil, the just, the good); others held by two, 
but regarded the Demiurge as the god of i.e, the devil; while 
a third party, like Apelles, the most distinguished of Marcion^s 
pupils, .saw in the Demiurge only an apostate angel of the good 
God — ^thus returning to monotheism. The golden age of the 
Marcionite churches falls between the years 1.50 and 2 50. During 
that time they were really dangerous to the great Church; for 
in fact they maintained certain genuine Christian ideas, which 
the Catholic Church had forgotten. The earliest inscription 
(a.d. 318) on a Christian place of worship is Marcionite, and was 
found on a stone which had stood over the doorway of a house 
in a Syrian village* From the beginning of the 4th century they 
began to die out in the West, or rather they fell a prey to Mani- 
chaeism. In the East also many Marcionites went over to the 
Manichaeans; but there they survived much longo*. They can 
be traced down to the 7th century, and then they seem to vanish. 
But it was unquestionably from Marcionite impulses that the 
new sects of the Paulidans and B^mils arose; and in so far as 
the western Cathari, and the antinomian and anticlerical sects 

1 Marcion was the earliest critical student of the New Testament 
canon and text. It is noteworthy that he refused to admit the 
genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles and said that the letter to tlie 
Ei^esians was really addressed to the ILaodiceans (TertulUan, 
Aiv. Marc. v. ii, at;.— fHn.) 

® SPmc have seen a reference to this work in i Tim. vi. 20.— (Ed.) 


of the J3th centuiy ftre connected with these, they also may be 
included in the history of Marcionitism. 

See A. Hamack, History of Dagma, i. 166, 286; F, Loofs, Dogmsth 
gsschickUfjpp. iii~xx4 ; G. Kruger, Ear/y Christian LiioriiwSt and 
art. in Hauck-Herzog’s RealencyklopOdie fUr f^tit. Theol, ntid 
Kirche. xii.; F. J. Foakes Jackson's Christian Difficulties Of the 
Second and Twentieth Centuries is a study of Mturdon and bis 
relation to modem thought. <A. Ha.) , 

MARCOMAHNI (ue. men of the mark, or border), the name 
of a Suevic tribe. With kindred peoples they were ofbe^ in 
conflict with the Roman Empire, and gave tbeir name to the 
Marcomannic War, a struggle waged by the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius against them and the Quadi. The Marcomami dis- 
appeared from history during the 4th century, being prob{d>ly 
merged in the Baiouarii, the later Ivorians. 

See SuBBi ; also F. M. Wittmaain, Die OUeste Gesckichte der Marho- 
mannefi (Munich, 1655), and £. Devrient, “ Hermunduren und 
Markomannen " in Neuesjahrb. f. das hlassische Altertum (190X), 51. 

MARCOS DE KIZA (c. 1495-1558), a Franciscan friar bom 
in Nice about 1495. He went to America in 1531, and after 
serving his order zealously in Peru, Guatemala and Mexico, was 
chosen to explore the country north of Sonora, whose wealth was 
pictured in the hearsay stories of Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca. 
Preceded by Estevanico, the negro companion of Cabeza de Voca 
in bis wanderings and the ” Black Mexican ” of Zuni traditions, 
Fray Marcos left Culiacan in March 1539, crossed south-eastern 
Arizona, penetrated to Zuiii or the ” Seven Cities of Cibola,” and 
in September returned to Culiacan. He saw Zuni only ^om a 
distance, and his description of it as equaX in size to the city of 
Mexico was probably exact; but he embodied much mere hearsay 
in his report, the Descubrimento de las siete ciudades^ which 
led F. V. de Coronado to make his famous expedition next year 
to Zuni, of which Fray Marcos was the guide; and the realities 
proved a great disappointment. Fray Marcos was made 
Provincial of his order for Mexico before the second trip to 
Zuni, and returned in 1541 to the capital, where he died on 
the 25th of March 1558, 

The Descubrimiento is one of the world's famous narratives of 
travel. It may be found in J. F. Pacheco's Documentos (vol. in.) 
and Hakluyt's Voyages (vol. iii.) ; also in G. Ramusio, Navigazioftt 
(vol. iii.), and H. Temaux-Conmans, Voyages (vol. iii.). See A. F. A. 
Bandelier, The Gilded Man [El Dorado) ^ (New York, ^893); H. H. 
Bancroft, Arisona and New Mexico (San Francisco, t 888), and, for 
critical opinions, G. P. Winship, “ The Coronado Expedition," in 
U.S, Bureau of Ethnology ^ Pourteenih Annual Report (for 1892- 
1893) (Washington, 1896). ^ 

MARCOU, JUICES BELKNAP (1824-1898), Swiss-American 
geologist, was born at Salins, in the department of Jura, in France, 
on the 20th of April 1824. He was educated at Besan^on and 
at the college of St Louis, Paris. He worked in early years with 
J. Thurmann (1804-1855) on the geology of the Jura mountains. 
In 1847 went to North America as travelling geologist for the 
Jardin des Plantes ^ and in the following year in Boston he joined 
Agassiz, whom he had met in Switzerland, and accompanied 
him to the Lake Superior region. Marcou spent two years in 
studying the geology of various paits of the United States and 
(Canada, and returned to Europe for a short time in 1850, In 
1853 he published a Geological Map of the United States, and the 
British Provinces of North America. In 1855 became pro- 
fessor of geology and palaeontology at the polytechnic school 
of Zurich, but relinquished this office in 1859, and in 1861 again 
returned to the United States, when he assisted Agassiz in 
founding the Museum of Comparative Zoology. In 1861 he 
published his Geological Map of the World (2nd ed., 1875). Of 
his published papers the more noteworthy are those on the Jura- 
Cretaceous formations of the Jura, on the ” Dyas ” (Permian) 
of Nebraska, and on the Taconic rocks of Vermont and Canada. 
His other works include Lctires sur les roches du Jura et leur 
distribution geographique dans les deux fUmispf^es (1857-1860) 
and Geology of North America ( t 858). Marcou died at Cambridge, 
Mass., on the 17th of April 1898. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONDfUS (121-180), Roman emperor 
and Stoic philosopher, was born in Rome a.d. 121, the date of his 
birth being variously stated as the 6th, 21st and 26th of April. 
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Hib original name was Marcus Annius Venis.^ His mother 
Domitia Calvilla (or Lucilla) was a lady of consular rank^ and 
the family of his father Annius Verus (prefect of the city and 
thrice consul), originally Spanish, had received patrician rank 
from Vespasian. Marcus was three months old when his father 
died, and was thereupon adopted by his grandfather. The 
moral training which he received from his grandfather and his 
mother mu^ have been all but perfect. The noble qualities of 
the child attracted the attention of Hadrian, who, playing upon 
the name “ Verus,” said that it should be changed to Verissi- 
imas ” (BHPICCIMOC on medals). Hadrian adopted, as his 
successor, Titus Antoninus Pius (uncle -of Marcus), on condition 
that he in turn adopted both Marcus (then seventeen) and Lucius 
Ceionius Commodus, the son of Aelius Caesar, who had originally 
been intended 1 ^ Hadrian as his successor, but had died before 
him. Marcus had been, at the age of fifteen, betrothed to Fabia, 
the sister of Commodus; the engagement was broken off by 
Antoninus Pius, and he was betrothed to Faustina, the daughter 
of the latter. In 130 the title of Caesar was conferred upon him 
and be dropped the name of Verus. The full name he then bore 
was Marcus Aelius Aurelius Antoninus, Aelius coming from 
Hadrian's family, and Aurelius being the original name of 
Antoninus Pius. In 140 he was made consul. 

The education of Aurelius in his youth was minute (see MedU. 
i. 1-16). A better guardian than Antoninus Pius could not be 
conceived. Marcus himself says, To the gods I am indebted 
for having good grandfathers, good parents, a good sist-er, good 
teachers, good associates, good kinsmen and friends, nearly 
everything good.” He was educated, not at school, but by 
tutors, Hcrodes Atticus and M. Cornelius Fronto(^.v.), in the usual 
curriculum of rhetoric and poetry; but at the age of eleven 
he became acquainted with Diognetus the painter and Stoic 
philosopher {Hist, script, aug. i. 305, notes), was fascinated by 
the philosophy he taught, assumed the dress of his sect, and 
ultimately abandoned rhetoric and poetry for philosophy and 
law, having among his teachers of the one Sextus of Chaeronea, 
grandson of Plutarch, and later Q. Junius Rusticus, and of the 
other L. Volusius Maecianus (or Metianus), a distinguished jurist. 
He went thoroughly into the pactice as well as the theory of 
Stoicism, arid lived so abstemious and laborious a Hfe that he 
injured has health. From his Stoic teachers he learned to work 
hard, to deny himself, to avoid listening to slander, to esndure 
misfortunes, never to deviate from his purpose, to be grave with- 
out affectation, delicate in correcting others^, “ not frequently 
to say to any one, nor to write in a letter, that I have no leisure,” 
nor to excuse the neglect of duties by alleging urgent occupa- 
tions. Through all his Stoical training Aurelius preserved the 
natural sweetness of his nature. 

During the reign of Antoninus Pius (138 to 161) the concord 
between him and Aurelius was complete ; Capitolinus {c, 7^ says 
“nec praeter duas noctes per tot annos mansit diversjs vicibus.” 
The two were associated in the administration and in the simple 
country occupations of the seaside villa of Lorium, the birth- 
place of Pius, to whidh he loved to retire. It has been assumed 
on the strength of a passage in Capitolinus that Aurelius married 
Faustina in 146, but the passage is not clear, and other evidence 
points strongly to 140; at all events it seems certain that a 
dauj;hter was bom to him in 140. Antoninus I^s died in i6j, 
havmg recommended as his successor Aurelius, then forty years 
of age, without mentioning Commodus, his other adopted son, 
commonly called Lucins Verus. It is believed that the senate 
urged Aurelius to take the sole administration. But he showed 
the magnammity of his nature by at once admitting Verus as 
his partner, giving him the tribunician and proconsular powers, 
and the titles Caesar and Augustus. This was the first time that 
Rome had t^vo emperors as coUeapjes. Verus, a weak, self- 
indulgent man, had a hi^h respect^Kr his adoptive brother, and 
deferred uniformly to ms judgment. In the first year of his 
reign Faustina gave birth to twins, one of whom became Ae 
emperor Commodus. 

1 Capitoliiitts Btatos that he was originally called Catilius Severus 
after his mother’s grandfather ; if so tne name was early discarded. 


The early part of the reign of Aurelius was clouded by national 
misfortunes. An inundation of the Tiber swept away a iaige 
part of Rome, destroying fields, drowning cattle, and causing a 
kmine (162); then came earthquakes, fires and plagues of insectB; 
the soldiers in Britain tried to induce their general Statius 
PriscuB to proclaim himself emperor; finally, the Parthians 
under Vologaeses III. resumed hostilities, annihilated the Roman 
forces under Severianus at Elegia in Cappadocia, and devastated 
Syria. Verus, originally a man of considerable courage and 
abOity, was sent to oppose the Parthians, but gave himself up 
to sensual excesses, and the Roman cause in Armenia would 
have been lost, and the empire itself perhaps imperilled, had 
not Verus had under him able generals,^ the chief of whom was 
AvidiusCossms (see CAsems, AvjdiusV By them the Parthian 
War was brought to a conclusion in (65, but Verus and ^his army 
brought back ^vtth them a terrible pestilence, which spread 
through the Whole empire. The people seem to have thought 
that the last days of empire had come. The Parthians had 
at the best been beaten, not subdued ; the Britons threatened 
revolt; there were signs that various tribes beyond the Alps 
intended to break into Italy. Indeed, tlie bulk of the reign of 
Aurelius was spent in efforts to ward off the attacks of the 
barbarians. He went himself to the wars with Verus >in 167. 
first to Aquileia and tlien on into Pannonia and Noricum, 
wintering at Sirmium in Pannonia. Ultimately tlie Marco- 
manni, the fiercest of the tribes that inhabited the country 
between Illyria and the sources of the Danube, sued for peace 
in x68. In January or February 169 Verus died at Altinum, 
apparently -of apoplexy, though some ventured to say that he 
was poisoned by Aurelius. 

Aurelius was thenceforth undisputed master of the empire, 
during one of the most troubled periods of its history. His reign 
is wefl described by F. W. Farrar {Seekers after Gad): “ He 
r^arded himself as being, in facLthe servant of alL The registry 
of the citizens, the suppression cf litigation, the elevation 
public morals, the care of minors, the retFencbment of public 
expenses, the limitatkm of gladiatorial games and shows, the 
care of roads, the restoration of senatorml privileges, the ap- 
pointment of none but worthy magistrates, even the regulation 
of street traffic, these and nax:^eri^ other duties so completely 
absorbed his Mention that, in spite of mdifferent health, they 
often kept him at severe labour from early morning till long after 
midni^t. His position, indeed, often necessitated his presence 
at games and shows, but on these occasions he occupied himself 
either in reading, in being read to, or m writing notes. He was 
one of those who held that nothing should be done hastily, and 
that few crimes were worse than the waste of time.” The com- 
prehensiveness of bis legal and judicial reforms is very striking. 
Slaves, heirs, woiaoen and dhildren were benefited, and he made 
Borious atten^rts to deal with the steady faff in Ihe birth-rate of 
legitimate children. 

In the autumn of 169 two of the (krman tribes, the Quadi and 
the Maroomanni, with their allies the Vandals, lazyges and 
Sarmatians, renewed hostilities, and for tibiee years Erebus 
resided almost constantly at Camuntum. In the end the 
Maroomanni were driven out of Pannonia, and were sdmost 
destroyed in their retreat across the Danube. In 174 Aurelius 
gained over the Quadi a decisive victory, which is cammemorated 
by one of the sculptures on the coluxnn of Antonine. The story 
is that the Romans, entangled in a defile, were suffering from 
thirst. A sudden storm gave abundance of rain, while Im and 
thunder conffmnded their enemies, and ecnbled the Romans 
to gain an easy and complete victory. This triumidi was 
universally considered at the time, and for king afterwards, to 
have been a miracle, and bore the title of The Miracle of the 
Thundering L^on.” The pagan writers (^.g. Dio CassiuB, 
ixx. 8-10) ascribed the victory to the magic arts of an Egyptian 
named Ainuphis, who prevailed on Mercury and other gods to 

‘ Aurehus has been severely criticised for sending Verus. Amox^ 
various reasons, the most convincing Is that the presence of Anreffus 
was required in Rome; moreover, the real leader was evidently 
Cassius. 
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give relief, while the Christians attributed it to the prayers of 
their brethren in a legion to which, they affirmed, the emperor 
then gave the name of The Thundering/’ Dacier, however, 
and others who adhere to the Christian view of the miracle, 
admit that the appellation of “ Thundering ” or “ Lightning ” 
(#{epai-voj8JA.o«, or Ktpavt^po^) was given to the legion because 
there was a figure of lightning on their shields. It has also 
been virtually proved that it had the title even in the reign of 
Augustus. 

Aurelius next marched to Germany. There news reached 
him that Avidius Cassius, the commander of the Roman troops 
in Asia, had revolted and proclaimed himself emperor (i 75 )« 
But after three months Cassius was assassinated, and his head 
was brought to Aurelius, who with characteristic ma^^nanimity, 
persuaded the senate to pardon all the family of Cassius. It is 
a proof of the wisdom of Aurelius’s clemency that he had little 
or no trouble in pacifying the provinces which had been the scene 
of rebellion. He treated them all with forbearance, and it is 
said that when the correspondence of Cassius was brought him 
he burnt it without reading it. During his journey of pacifi- 
cation, Faustina, who had borne him eleven children, died. 
Dio Cassius and Capilolinus charge Faustina with the most 
shameless infidelity to her husband, who is even blamed for 
not paying heed to her crimes. But none of these stories 
rests on trustworthy evidence; on the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that Aurelius trusted her while she lived, and 
mourned her loss. 

After the death of Faustina and the pacification of Syria, 
Aurelius proceeded, on his return to Italy, through Athens, and 
was initiated in the Eleiusinian mysteries, the reason assigned 
for his doing so being that it was his custom to conform to the 
established rites of the countries he visited. He gave large sums 
of money for the eaidowment of chairs in philosophy and rhetoric, 
with a view to making the schools the resort of students from 
all parts of the empire. Along with his son Commodus he 
entered Rome in 176, and obtained a triumph for victories in 
Germany. In 177 occurred that persecution of Christians, the 
shane of AureKus in which has been tlie subject of so much con- 
troversy. Meanwhile the German War continued, and the two 
Quintilii, who had been left in command, begged Aurelius once 
more to take the field. In this campaign Aurelius, after a series 
of successes,, was attacked, according to some authorities, by an 
infectious disease, of which he died after a seven days' illness, 
either in his camp at Sirmium (Mitrovitz), on the Save, in Lower 
Pannonia, or at Vindobona (Vienna), on the 17th of March 180, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. Other accounts are : (i) that 
he was poisoned in the interests of Commodus (Dio. Cass. Ixxi. 
33, 4)^ (2) that he died of a chronic stomachic disease ; the latter 
is perhaps the most likely. His ashes (according to some 
authorities, his body) were taken to Rome. By common consent 
he was deified and all those who could afford the cost obtained 
his statue or bust.; <for a lopg time his statues held a place among 
the penates of the Romans. Commodus, who was with his father 
when he died, erected to his memory the Antonine column (now 
in the Piazza Colonna at Rome^ round the shaft of whidi are 
sculptures in relief commemorating the miracle of the Thunder- 
ing Legion and the various victories of Aurehus over the <Juadi 
and the Marcomanni. A bronze equestrian statue was set up 
in the Forum, now on the Capitol. 

Aurelius throu^oout his rei^ was hostile to Qirfstiatifity . The 
Christians suffered from j^rstematic persecution, and many 
historians, with a strange lack of historical insight, have poured 
denunciation upon him for an atritude which was the naturd 
outcome >01 his convictions. During his ceign ithe atmosphere 
of Roman society was heavily charged with the popular Greek 
phfiosQplQr to which, ethics a^tt,*ChristianiV was diametrically 
opposed. Under Antoninus the pursuit of Christians was 
unknown.; under Trajan and Hadrian it wm forbidden (of. 
Keim, Aus dm UrchHst, p. ^gp). But Aurelius was an eager 
pattridt and a man df logicd mind. Prom his earliest youth he 
had learned to identify the ritual o! the Roman religion with the 
very iessenee of the imperial idea. He became a Salian priest 


at the age of eight, and soon knew by heart all the forms and 
liturgical order of the official worship, and even the sacred music. 
In the earliest statue we have he is a youth ofiering incense; he 
is a priest at the .sacrificial altar in the latest triumphal rt^s. 
Naturally he felt that the prevalence of Christianity was in- 
compatible with his ideal of Roman prosperity, and therefore 
that the policy of the Flavian emperors was the only logical 
solution of an impottant problem. Neumann argued that the 
recrudescence of active persecution was initiated by a deliberate 
ad hoc rescript issued probably in a.d. 176. Sir W* M. Ramsay^ 
however, doubts this (The Church in the Roman Empire, London, 
1B93), and argues that it was due to a long series of instru(;||ions 
to provincial governors (mandato, not decreta), who interpreted 
their duty largely in conformity with the attitude of the reigning 
emperor. In other words the governors were ordered merely 
to punish sacrilege, and, under Aurelius, Christianity was re- 
garded as such. In the second place, though it is true that the 
persecutions indicated by Celsus (Origen, Cdsus, viiL 69), Justin, 
Melito (in Eusebius, H.E. iv. 26), Athenagoras {LibeUus pro 
Chrisiianis) and the Acts of Martyrs, were greatly in excess of 
those recorded in previous reigns, it must not be forgotten that 
it was only in this period that the Christians began to keep 
records. Thirdly, there can l.>c no doubt that the Christians 
had recently assumed a much bolder attitude, and thus segre- 
gated themselves from tlic mass of those unorthodox sects which 
the Roman could afford to despise. Like the Druids in Gaul 
(cf. T. Mommsen, Proo. Rom. Emp., Eng. trans. i. 105, and 
V. Duruy,/?«/.(7friMfo/.,Apr.i88o), the Christians were particulariy 
dangerous, inasmucli as they taught a unity which transcended 
that of the Roman Empire, ai^ must, therefore, have been 
regarded as antagonistic to the existing political and social 
organism. 

When, therefore, we remember that Aurelius knew little of 
the Christians, that the only mention of them in the MeditaUons 
is a contemptuous reference to certain fanatics of their number 
whom even Clement of Alexandria compares for their thirst for 
martyrdom to the Indian gymnosophists, and finally that the 
least a'orthy of them were doubtless the most prominent, we 
cannot doubt that Aurelius was acting unquestionably in the 
best mterests of a perfect intelligible ideal. He wa^‘‘ Roman 
in resolution and repression, Roman in civic nobility and pride, 
Roman in tenacity of imperial aim, Roman in respect for law, 
Roman in self-^Saoement for the service of the ” ^G. H, 
Rendall). » 

Philosophy . — ^Thc book whitih containB tbe philosophy of Aurstios 
is known by the title of his PefhetionSf or MtdUation$f aHhougfa 
.that is not the name which he gave to it limself {rh ds 4wrM. 

* Of tbe gomiineness ’ed the work no doubts are now entertained. 
It is believed that he wrote also an autobiograpaiy, whidh has 
perished. Tlie MeditaUons were written, ilt is evident, as ocesp^n 
offered--in the midst of public business, and on the eve of battl» 
on whidh tlie fate of the empire depended — hence their fragmentary 
appearance, but hence also much of their practical value and even 
of their cham. It is believed by many critics that they ^^ere 
intended for the gnidanco of AurehaS's son, Commodus {q.vj)\ 
at all events they are generally considered as oneof the mostinreoious 
of the legacies of antiquity. Renan .even called them ihe most 
human of d\\ books," and they are described by J. Mill in his 
Utility of i?r/»giott.asalmost equal in ettaicall elevation to Secnion 
on the Motmt. 

Aarehos (throughout his life adhered to the Stoical philosophy. 
But, as Tenneman says, he imparted to it " a character of gentleiwM 
and benevolence, by making it subordinate to a love of mankind, 
allied to religion." His thoughts lupreaent a transitional move- 
ment, and it is difficult to discover in them anything like a systenr- 
atic philosophy. From the manneg, however, in which he seeks 
to distinguish between matter and cause or reason, and from the 
earnestnees with which he advises men to eaimti&e -aM the-impres- 
sions on their minds, it may tbe inferred that he hold tthe view of 
Anaxagoras— rthat God and matter exist independently, but that 
God governs mailer. There can be no doubt that Aurelius believed 
in a deity, although Schultz is prdbablv right in maintalrting that 
alPhiR theology amounts to thi8--d:he soul of man is most intimately 
united ito hh body, and together they make one animal which we 
call man; and so the dei^ is most intimately united to the world 
or the material universe, and together they form one whole. We 
find in the MeditaUons no speculations on the absolnte nature of 
the deity, and no clear expressions -df ^^piriion as to a future stafte. 
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We may also observe here that, like Epictetus, he is by no means 
80 decided on the subject of suicide as the older Stoics. Aurelius 
is. above all things, a practical moralist. Ihc goal in lite to be 
aimed at, according to him, is not happiness, but tranquillity, or 
equanimity. This condition of mind can be obtained only by 
*' living conformably to nature,*’ that is to say, one’s whole nature, 
and as a means to that man must cultivate the four chief virtues, 
each of which has its distinct sphere-wisdom, or the knowledge 
of good and evil; justice, or the giving to every man his due; 
fortitude, or the enduring of labour and pain; and temperance, or 
moderarion in all things. It is no “ fugitive and cloistered virtue ” 
that Aurelius seeks to encourage; on the contrary, man must lead the 
*' life of the social animal,'* must ” Jive as on a mountain *’; and 

he is an abBce.ss on the universe who withdraws and separates 
himself from the reason of our common nature through being 
displeased with the things which happen.’* While the prime 
principle in man is the social, " the next in order is not to yield to 
the persuasions of the body,rWhen they are not cotdormable to the 
rational principle which must govern.*’ This di\unity " within 
a man,** this legislating faculty,** which, looked at from one 
point of view, is conscience, and from another is reason, must be 
implicitly obeyed. Ho who thus obeys it will attain tranquillity 
of mind; nothing can irritate liim, for everything is according to 
nature, and death itself “ is such as generation is, a mystery of 
nature, a composition out of the same elements, and a decom- 
position into tne same, and altogether not a tiling of which any 
man should be a.shamed, for it is not contrary to the nature of 
a reasonable animal, and not contrary to the reason of our 
constitution.*’ 

’The morality of Marcus Aurelius cannot be said to have been 
new when it was given to the world. Its charm lies in its exquisite 
accent and its infinite tenderness. But above all, what gives the 
sentences of Marcus Aurelius their enduring value and fascination, 
and renders them superior to the utterances of Epictetus and Seneca, 
is that they are the gospel of his life. His precepts are simply 
the records of his practice. To the saintliness of the cloister he 
added the wisdom of the man of the world; he was constant 
in misfortune, not elated by prosperity, ne^-er “ carrying things 
to the sweating-point,** but preserving, in a time of universal 
corruption, unreality and self-indulgence, a nature sweet, pure, 
self-denying, unaffected. 

Bibtjooraphy — P. B. Watson's Af, A urelita Antoninus (1884) 
contains a general account — ^life, character, philosophy, relations 
with Christianity — as well as a bibliography: see also art. in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realsncyclopddie, s.v. “ Anmus ’* (No. 94), col. 2279. 
For special points see ! (1) Historical : Authorities under Rome : 
Ancient History; S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to M. Aurelius 
(London, 1904). (2) Relations to Christianity \ Sir W. M. Ramsay, 

op, cit.; W. Moeller, History of the Christian Church, A.D. i-boo 
(Eng. traitii., A. Rutherford, 18^2) ; W. E. Addis, Christianitv and 
the Roman Empire (1893); E. G. Hardy, Christianity and the Roman 
Government (1^4), pp. 145 sqq., which criticizes Ix^th Neumann and 
Ramsay; Leonard Alston, Stoic and Christian of the 2nd century 
(1906); Dartiguc-Peyrou, Marc-AurUle dans ses rapports avec le 
chrisHanisme (Paris, 1897). (3) Philosophical : Besides article 

Stoics, E. Renan, Marc. Antoninus et la f*n du monde antique 
(Paris, 1882 ; Eng. trans., W. Hutchinson. 1904) ; W. Pater, Marius 
the R^curean (London, 1888); Matthew Arnold’s Essays; C. H. W. 
Davis, Greek and Roman Stoicism (1903) ; editions of the Meditations 
(5, below). (4) Military : E. Napp, De rebus imperat. M, Aurcl. 
Anton, in orienie gestis (Bonn, 1879V, Conrad, Mark Aurels Marho- 
mannenhrieg (18^); Th. Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire 
(Eng. trans., W. P. Dickson, London, 1886); for the Aurelius 
column, E. I^ters^ A. von Domaszewski, and G, C^lderini, Die 
Marcussdnle (Muniem 18^), with historical introduction by Th. 
Mommsen. (5) The MeditaHons were published by Xylander in 
1558: the best critical edition is that of }. Stich in the Teubner 
series (Leipzig, 1882; 2nd ed., 1903); textual emendations also in 
Journal of Philology, xxiii. 116-160 (G. H. Rendall); Classical 
Mmiim, xix. (1905), pp. z8 sqq. (Herbert Richards), ibid. pp. 301 sqq. 
(A. J. KronenbeVg). Translations exist in almost every language; 
that of Goorge I^ng (London, 1862, re-edited 1900) has been 
superseded by those of G. H. Rendall (London, 1898, with valuable 
introduction) and J. Jackson (Oxford, 1906, with introduction by 
Charles Bigg). (6) For a full account of the correspondence of 
Aurelius OM Pronto, see Robinson Ellis, Correspondence of Pronto 
and M, Aurelius (Oidord, 1904). (J. M. M.) 

MARCY, WttUAM LE^fiD (1786-1857), American states- 
man, wa.s bom in Southbridge (then part of Sturbridge), Massa- 
chusetts, on the r^th of December 1786. He gr^uated at 
Brown University in t8o8, stu^d law, was admitted to the 
bar in Troy, New York, and wan practice there in iSio. 
During the War of 1812 he served nrst as a lieutenant and after*- 
wards as a captain of volunteers, and on the 22nd of October 
1812 took part in the storming of the British post at St Regis, 
Canada. In 1826 he became recorder of Trqy, but as he sided 


with the Anti-Clinton faction of the Democratic-Republican 
Part>% known as the Bucktails,*’ he was removed from office 
in 1818 by his political opponents. As editor of the Troy Budget 
(daily) he was u vigorous supporter of Martin Van Buren, and 
when Van Buren’s followers acquired control of the legislature 
in 1821 Marcy was made adjutant-general of the New York 
militia. From 1823 to 1829 Marcy was comptroller of the state, 
an office then especially important on account of the large ex- 
penditures for internal improvements, and during this period he 
became the leading member of the famous ** Alliny Regency,” 
a group of able Democratic politicians who exerted a powerful 
influence throughout the state by their control of the party 
patronage and machinery. He was one of the associate justices 
of the New York Supreme Court from 1829 to 1831, presiding over 
the trial of the alleged murderers of William Morgan and in other 
important oases ; and was a member of the United States Senate 
from December 1831 to July 1832, when he resigned to become 
governor of Nw York. In a speech in the Senate defending 
Van Buren against an attack by Henry Clay, Marcy made the 
unfortunate remark tliat “ to the victors belong the spoils of the 
enemy,” and thereby became widely known as a campion of 
the proscription of political opponents. He served as governor 
of New York for six years (Jan. i, 1833 to Dec. 31, 1838), but 
was defeated in 1838 by the Wiig candidate, William H. 
Seward. As governor he checked the issue of bank charters by 
the legislature and secured the enactment, in 1838, of a general 
banking law, which abolished the monopoly features incident 
to the old bilking system. In 1839-1842 Marcy was a member 
of a commission appointed by President Van Buren, in accordance 
with the treaty of 1839 between the United States and Mexico 
to ** examine and decide upon ” certain claims of citizens of the 
United States against Mexico. In 2843 he presided over the 
Democratic state convention at Syracuse, and in 1844-1845 he 
was recognized as one of the leaders of the “ Hunkers,” or regular 
Democrats in New York, and an active opponent of the “ Barn- 
burners.” He was secretary of war under President Polk from 
1845 to 1849, and as such discharged with ability the especially 
onerous duties incident to the conduct of the Mexican War; 
he became involved, however, in controversies with Generals 
Scott and Taylor, who accused him, it seems very unjustly, of 
seeking to emto^s their operations in the field because they 
were political opponents of the administration. In the Demo- 
cratic convention at Baltimore, in 1852, Marcy was a prominent 
candidate for the presidential nomination, and from 1853 to 
1857 he was secretaiy of state in the cabinet of President Pierce. 
Few cabinet officers in time of peace have had more engrossing 
duties. His circular of the ist of June 1853 to American diplo- 
matic agents abroad, recommending that, whenever practicable, 
they should ** appear in the simple dress of an American citizen,” 
created much discussion in Europe; in 1867 his recommendation 
was enacted into a law of Congress. One of the most important 
matters with which he was called upon to deal was the ” Koszta 
Affair”;* his “Hiilsemann letter” (1853) is an important 
1 The *' Koszta Affair ** involved an interesting auostion of inter- 
national law — i.e. the right of an alien domiciled in any country 
to the protection of that country— and has served as a precedent 
for the American government in somewhat similar cases that have 
arisen. Martin Koszta, a Hungarian revolutionist of 1848, had 
emigrated to the United States and had there taken the preliminsxy 
step for naturalization by formally declaring his intention to become 
a citizen of the United States. In 1853 he went on personal business 
to Smyrna, where he secured a passport from the American consul: 
the Austrian consul, however, caused him to be seized and detained 
on an Austrian brig-of-war. Soon afterward Captain Duncan N. 
Ingraham (1802-1891), in command of a United States sloop-of-war, 
arrived at Sra5nma, and threatened to attack the Austrian vessel 
unless Koszta were released; and as a compromise Koszta was 
placed in the custody of the French consul. To Chevalier Hfilse- 
mann, then representing Austria at Washington, who had demanded 
from the Unit^ States the disavowal of the acts of its agents, the 
complete surrender of Koszta, and ” 8atis&u:tion proportionate to 
the magnitude of the outrage,” Marcy wrote on the 26th of Septem- 
I ber 1853 that Koszta *’ when seized and imprisoned was invested 
with the nationality of the United States ” and had a right to the 
rotcction of the United States government, and added : *' Whenever 
y the law of nations an individual becomes clothed with our national 
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State paper, and the pmciples it enunciates have been approved 
by leading authorities on international law. In the same year 
he secured the negotiation of the Gadsden Treaty (see Gadsden, 
James), by which the boundary dispute between Mexico and 
the United States was adjusted and a large area was added to 
the Federal domain; and in June 1854 he concluded with Lord 
Elgin, governor-general of Ca^da, acting for the British Govern- 
ment, a treaty designed to settle the fisheries question and 
providing for tarifi reciprocity (as regards certain enumerated 
commodities) between Canada and the United States. In 1S54 
Marcy had to deal with the complications growing out of the 
boml^dment of San Juan del Norte (Greytown), Nicaragua, 
by the United States sloop-of-war Cyane ” for insults offered 
the American minister by its inhabitants and for their refusal 
to make restitution for damages to American property. The 
expedition of William Walker (g.v.) to Nicaragua in 1855 further 
complicated the Central American question. The Crimean War, 
on account of the extensive recruiting therefor by British consuls 
in several American cities, in violation of American neutrality, 
led to a diplomatic controversy with Great Britain, and in May 
1856 the British minister, John F. T. Crampton (1805-1886), 
received his passports, and the exequaturs of the British consuls 
at New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati were revoked. The 
mcident created great excitement in England, but in 1857 the 
British government sent Sir Francis Napier to Washington to 
take Crampton’s place. To the Declaration of Paris of 1856, 
prescribing certain rules of naval warfare, Marcy on behalf of 
his government refused to subscribe, because Great Britain had 
rejected his proposed amendment exempting from seizure in time 
of war all private property not contraband. The diplomatic 
relations of the United States and Spain furnished, perhaps, the 
most perplexing of Marcy’s problems. Upon the seizure (on 
Feb. 28, 1854) of the American vessel “ Black Warrior,*^ the 
confiscation of her cargo, and the fining of her captain by the 
Cuban authorities, on the ground that this vessel had violated 
the customs regulations of the port of Havana, slavery propa- 
gandists sought to force the administration into an attitude that 
would lead to war with Spain and make possible the seizure of 
Cuba ; and it was largely due to Marcy’s influence that war was 
averted, Spain restoring the confiscated cargo and remitting the 
captain’s fine.* The secretary, however, was not averse to 
increasing his popularity and his chances for the presidency by 
obtaining Cuba in an honourable manner, and it was at Im 
suggestion that James Buchanan, J. Y. Mason and Pierre 
Soul6, the ministers respectively to Great Britain, France and 
Spain, met at Ostend and Aix-la-Chapelle in October 1854 to 
discuss the Cuban question. But the remarkable ^'Ostend 
Manifesto ” (see Buchanan, James), the outcome of their con- 
ference, was quite unexpected, and Marcy promptly disavowed 
the document. Marq’ died at Ballston Spa, New York, on the 
4th of July 1857, a short time after the close of Pierce’s adminis- 
tration. In domestic affairs Marcy was a shrewd, but honest 
partisan; in diplomacy he exhibit(^ the qualities of a broad- 
minded, patriotic statesman, endowed, however, with vigour, 
rather than brilliancy, of intellect. 

For his early career, consult J. S. Jenkins, Lives of the Governors 
of New York (Auburn, New York, 1851), and for his work as secretary 
of state, see James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (vols. J. 
and ii.. New York, 1892), and an article by Sidney Webster, " Mr 
Marcy, the Cuban Question, and the Ostend Manifesto,” in vol. viii. 
of the Political Science Quarterly (New York, 1893). 

MARDIN, the chief town of a sanjak of the Diarbekr vilayet 
of Asiatic Turkey. It is a military station on the Diarbekr- 
Mosul road. It occupies a remarkable site on the south side of a 
conical hill of soft limestone, and the houses rise tier above tier, 

character~* 4 ie can claim the protection of this government, and it 
may respond io that claim without being obliged to explain its 
coxionct to any foreign power; for it is its duty to make its nationality 
respected by olher nations and req)ectable in every quarter of the 
^oe/’ Eventually Kossta was released and returned to the United 
States* *^0 Hhlsemann letter was published and greatly increased 
popularity. 

^ See Henry L. James, The Black Warrior Afiair ” in the 
American Hietorieai Review (1907), vol. xii. 
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The streets are narrow and paved in steps, while often the road- 
way runs along the roof of the house in the tier below. The 
hill is almost surrounded by old walls, while on the summit are 
the remains of the famous castle of the Kaleh Shubha (Lat. 
Maride or Marde,) which from Roman times has played an 
important part in history. The Arab geographers considered it 
impregnable, and from its steep approaches and weU-arranged 
defences it was able to offer a protracted resistance to thp Mon- 
golian conqueror Hulagu and to the armies of Timur. It was 
also for several centuries the residence of more or less indepen- 
dent princes of the Ortokid Turkoman dynasty. The climate is 
healthy and dry, and fruit grows well, but water is sometimes 
scanty in the summer, Mardin is the centre of a good corn- 
growing district, and is important chiefly as a border town for 
the Kurds on the north and the Arab tribes to the south. It is 
the chief centre of the Jacobite Christians, who have many 
villages in the Tor Abdin hills to the north-east, and whose 
patriarch lives at Deir Zaferan, a Syrian monastery of the 9th 
century not far off in the same direction. The population is 
estimated at 27,000, of whom about one-half are Christians of 
the Armenian, Chaldean, Jacobite, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic communities. Besides many mosques and churches 
there are three monasteries (Syrian, Franciscan and Capuchin), 
and an important American Mission station, with church, 
schools and a medical officer. 

MARDUK (Bibl. Merodach % the name of the patron deity 
of the city of Babylon, who, when Babylon permanently became 
the political centre of the united states of the Euphrates valley 
under Khammurabi {c. 2250 b.c.), rose to the position of the 
head of the Babylonian pantheon. His original cliaracter 
was that of a solar deity, and he personifies more specifically the 
sun of the spring time who conquers the storms of the winter 
season. He was thus fitted to become the god who triumphs 
over chaos that reigned in the beginning of time. This earlier 
Marduk, however, was cfiaced by the reflex of the political 
development through which the Euphrates valley passed and 
which led to imbuing him with traits belonging to gods who at 
an earlier period were recognized as the heads of the pantheon. 
There are more particularly two gods — ^Ea and Bel — whose 
powers and attributes pass over to Marduk. In the Ka&e of Ea 
the transfer proceeds pacifically and without involving the efface- 
ment of the older ^od. Marduk is viewed as the son of Ea. 
The father voluntarily recognizes the superiority of the son and 
hands over to him the control of humanity^ This association 
of Marduk and Ea, while indicating primarily the passing of the 
supremacy once enjoyed by Eridu to Babylon as a religious and 
political centre, may also reflect an early dependence of Babylon 
upon Eridu, not necessarily of a poUtical c^racter but, in view 
of the spread of culture in the Euplirates valley from the south 
to the north, the recognition of Eridu as the older centre on the 
part of the younger one. At all events, traces of a cult of Marduk 
at Eridu are to be noted in the religious literature, and the most 
reasonable explanation for the existence of a god Marduk in 
Eridu is to assume that Babylon in this way paid its homage to 
the old settlement at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

While the relationship between Ea (g,v.) and Marduk is thus 
marked by harmony and an amicable abdication on the part of the 
father in favour of his son,Marduk’s absorption of the power and 
prerogatives of Bel of Nippur was at the expense of the latter’s 
prestige. After the days of Khammurabi, the cult of Marduk 
eclipses tliat of Bel (^.v.), and although during the five centuries 
of Cassite control in Babylonia {c. 1750-1200 b.c.), Nippur and 
the cult of the older Bel enjoy a period of renaissance, when 
the reaction ensued it marked the definite and permanent 
triumph of Marduk over Bel until the end of the Babylonian 
Empire. The only serious rival to Marduk after 1200 B.c. is 
Assur {g,v.) in Assyria. In the south Marduk reigns supreme, 
and his supremacy is indicated most significantly by m a k i ng 
him the Bri, “ the lord,” par excellence. 

The old myths in which Bel of Nippur was celebrated as the 
hero were transformed by the priests of Babylon in the interest 
* The name Mordecai denotes belonging to Maduk.” 
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of the Mavdiik tnilt with the chief r 61 e assif?ncd to their favourite. 
The hy«an8 on(?e sung in the temple of Bel were re-edited and 
adapted to the cult of Babylon. In this process the older Bel 
was deliberately set aside, and the climax was reached when the 
conquest of the monster Tiamat , symbolizing the chaos prevailing 
in primeval days, was ascribed to Marduk instead of, as in the 
older form of the epic, to Bel. With this stroke Marduk became 
the creator of the world, including mankind— again setting aside 
the far older claims of Bel to this distinction. 

Besides absorbing the prerogatives of Ea and Bel, Marduk 
was also imbued with the attributes of other of the great gods, 
such as Adad, Shamash, Nergul and Ninib, bo that, more 
particularly as we approach the days of the Neo-Babylonian 
Empire, the impression is created that Marduk was the only real 
deity recognized, and that the other gods were merely the various 
forms under which he manifested himself. So far as one can 
^ealk of a monotheistic tendency in Babylonia it connects 
itself with this conception that was gradually crystallized in 
regard to the old solar deity of Babylon. 

The history of the city of Babylon can now be traced back to 
the days of Sargon of Agade (before 3000 b.c.) who appears to 
have given the city its name. There is every reason to assume, 
therefore, that the cult of Marduk existed already at this early 
period, though it must always be borne in mind that, until the 
days of Khammurabi, his jurisdiction was limited to the city 
of which he was the patron and that he was viewed solely as a 
solar deity. 

On monuments and cylinders he is represented as armed with 
the weapon with Which he despatched the monster I’iamat. 
At times this monster is also depicted lying vanquished at his 
feet, and occasionally the monster with the lance or the lance 
alone is reproduced instead of the god himself. 

In the astral-theological system, Marduk is identified with the 
planet Jupiter. As the creator of the world, the New Yearns 
festival, known as Zagmuk and celebrated at the time of the 
vernal equinox, was sacred to him. The festival, which lasted 
for eleven days, symbolized the new birth of nature — a repro- 
duction therefore of the creation of the world. The arbiter of 
all fates, Marduk, was pictured as holding an assembly of the 
gods during the New Year’s festival for the purpose of deciding 
the lot of each individual for the year to come. The epic reciting 
his wonderful deed in despatching the monster Tiamat and in 
establishing law and order in the world in the place of chaos 
was recited in his temple at Babvdon known as E-Saggila, 
** the lofty house,” and there are some reasons for believing 
that the recital was accompanied by a dramatical representa- 
tion of the epic. 

Hie meaning of the name Marduk is unknown. By a species 
of word-play the name was interpreted as “ the son of the 
chamber,” with reference perhaps to the sacred chamber of fate 
in which he sat in judgment on the New Year’s festival. Ideo- 
graphically he is represented by two signs signifying “ child of 
the day ” (or " of the sun ”) which is a distinct allusion to his 
origmd solar character. Other ideographic signs describe him 
as the strong and universal ruler.” The name of his consort 
‘was Sarpanit, t.g, the shining or brilliant one — ^again an allusion 
to Marduk’s solar traits — ^and this name was playfully twisted 
by the Bal^lonian priests to mean ‘‘the seed-producing ” (as 
though compounded of 2^, seed, and ^anr 7 , producing, which 
was regarded as an appropriate appellation for the female 
counterpart of the creator of mankind and of life in general. 
The punning etymolog}’' betrays the evident desire of the priests 
to see in Marduk’s consort, a form or manifestation of the great 
mother-goddess Ishtar (^.».), just as in Assyria Ishtar frequently 
appears as the consort of the chief god of Assyria, known as 
Assur fe.i;.). ^ (M. Ja.) 

MME, the English term for me female of any animal of the 
family Equidac, of the ass, or zebra, but particularly of the 
horse. It is also used of thexjamel. To find a “ mare’s nest” is 
an oH proverbial saying for a purely imaginary discovery. In 
night-mslre,’* an oppressive or terrifying dream, the termination 
is a word appeuihg as war, waer and mara in various Teutonic 


' languages for a goblin, supposed to sit on a sleeper’s chest 
, and cause these dreams : d. elf. This Teutonic wood 
I appears in the Frendi emukemar, the first part tdng from 
caucher, to tread or trample upon; Lat. calcar e, 

MARS CLAmiJM and MARE LI8fiRUM(Lat.for “closed. sea*” 
and “ free sea in international law^ terms associated with the 
historic controversy which arose out of demands on the part of 
different states to assert exclusive dominion over areas of the 
open or high sea. Thu.s Spain laid claim to exclusive dominion 
over whole oceans, Great Britain to all her environing narrow 
seas and so on. These claims gave rise to vigorous opposition 
by other powers and led to the publication of Grotius’s work 
{1609) called Mare liberwn. In Mare clausum (1635) John 
Selden endeavoured to prove that the sea was pracrically as 
capable of appropriation as territory. Owing to die conflict of 
claims which grew out of the controversy, maritime states had 
to moderate their demands and base their pretensions to mari- 
time dominion on the principle that it extended seawards 
from land. 

A formula was found by Bynkershoek in his De dominie 
mans (1702) for the restric tion (of dominion over the sea to the 
actual distance to which cannon range could protect it. This 
became universally adopted and developed into the three-mile 
belt (see Territorial Waters). In recent times controversies 
have arisen in connexion with the Baltic, the Black Sea and 
more especially the Bering Sea. In the latter case the United 
States, after the purchase of Alaska, vainly attempted to assert 
dominion beyond the three-mile limit. Still more recently the 
hardship of treating the greater part of Moray Firth as open sea 
to the exclusion of British and to the advantage of foreign fislier- 
men has been raised (see North Sea Fisheries Convention; 
Territorial Waters). 

Conventions for the suppression of the slave trade, includmg 
the Brussels General Act of 1885, and the North Sea Fisheries 
Convention, have placed restrictions on the freedom of the high 
sea, and possibly, in the general interest, other agreements will 
bring it further under control, on the principle that what is the 
property of all nations must be used without detriment to its 
use by others (.see High Seas). (T. Ba.) 

MAREE, LOCH, a fresh-water lake in the county of Ross and 
Cromarty, Scotland. Its name— of which Maroy and Mourie 
are older variants— does not, as is often supposed, commemorate 
the Virgin, but St Maelrubha, who came from Bangor in Ireland 
in 671 and founded a monaster>^ at Applecross and a chapel (now 
m ruins) on Isle Maree. Trending in a south-easterly to north- 
westerly direction, the lake has a tegth of 13! m. from Kinloch- 
ewe at the head of the dam erected in the i6th century (or earlier) 
by the iron-smclters of the Cheardach Ruardh, or Red Smiddy, 
on the short but impetuous river Ewe by whi^ it drains to the 
sea. It lies at a height of 32 it, above sea-lcvel; the greatest 
I breadth is just over 2 m. at Slattodale, the mean bread& being 
I of a mile ; and the greatest depth, 367 ft., occurs in the upper 
basin, the mean depth being 125 ft. Its waters cover an am 
of fully II sq. m., and its "islands nearly i sq. m., while ithe 
drainage area is 171 sq. m. A remarkable feature is the large 
number (more than 30) and considerable araa of the islands. 
Excepting Loch Crbcaoh, a small lake in the Assynt district of 
Sutherlandshire, its insularity (i,e. the ratio of the total area of 
the islands to that of the water surface) is higher than that of 
any other lake in Great Britain, Loch Lomond coming next 
Nearly all the islands lie north and east of Slattadale, theiai^st 
being Eilean .Subhainn, or St Swi thin’s Isle, which contains a 
small lake 750 ft. long, 300 it. broad and 64 ft. deep. For two- 
thirds of its length the loch is flanked by ma^ificent mountains. 
On the north-east the principal heigfhts are Ben Slioch (3217 ft.), 
whose sugar-loaf form dominates the landscape, Ben Lair(2Bi7) 
and Ben Airidh-a-Char ([2593), and, on the south-west, the peaks 
of Ben Eay, four of which exceed 3000 ft, 

MAREBIMA (a corruption of MariUima, “ situated on the 
sea ”), a marshy region of Tuscany, Italy, extending from the 
mouth of the Cecina to Orbetello and varying in breadth from 
15 to 20 m. In Etrusoan and Roman times Maremma was a 
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poptdouseni tortile t^oast plain^inUi comidomble towns litciatsd 
on the hiile--(Popctlonia^ Russellae^ Cosa, Sbc,, and was drained 
by a compHete system of subterranean oanals which were brougM^ 
to lig^t l^the excavations made in connexion with the railways 
passing through ^ ihstrict. But the decline of agriculture at 
the end'd the Repubhc led to a-oonversion of the land to pasture, 
and later the unsettled state of affairs consequent on the iall 
of ^ Roman SSinpire resoilted in neglect of the watercourses. 
Leopold n. of Tuscany (1822-1844) made the first suooesshsl 
dEoits to counteract the mailana wdudi has affected the district, 
oy ^draonage, the filling up of swamps, and the establishment of 
sew ‘farms, and since his time continuous efioru haive been 
made with considerable success. 

HAffEffCK), a village of north Italy, on the load bettween 
Alessandria and Tortona, and 4} m. !E.S.£. of the gates of the 
former. It is situated on the Fcmtanone brook, a small affluent 
of the Tanaro which marks the western edge of the plain of 
Marengo, the scene of the great victory won by Napoleon over 
the Austrians under Baron Melas (1729-1806) on the 14th of 
June rdoo. The antecedents of the ^ttle are described under 
French Revolutionary Wars, 

The French army, in ignorance of its opponent’s position, had 
advanced westward from the Scrivia towards Alessandria on the 



rath, and its outposts had reached the Bormida on the evening 
of the 13th. But contact with the main Austrian army was 
not obtained, and on the assumption that it was moving towards 
either Valenza or Genoa Napoleon weakened his army by con- 
siderable detachments sent out right and left to find the enemy 
and to delay his proCTess. Unknown, however, to Napoleon 
HeWs army was still at Alessandria, and on the morning of 
the 14th of June it filed out of the fortress and began its 
advance into the great plain of Marengo, one of the few 
favourable cavalry battle-grounds in north Italy. 

The dispersion of the French army allowed only a fragmentary, 
though most energetic, resistance to be offered to the Austrian 
onset. The latter, considerably delayed at first by the crossing 
of the river Bormida, broke up into two columns,* which ad- 
vanced, the right by the main road on Marengo, the left on Castel 
Ceriolo. The former, .personally commanded by Melas, was 
20,000 strong, and General Victor, its immediate o|^onent, 
about 10, OOP, or including some 5000 of Lannes’ corps who 
fought on lus right, about 15,000 strong; the Austrians were, 
moreover, greatly superior in «ins and cavalry. The French 
disputed every yard of ground, holding their first line until they 
had by fire and counter-attack forced practically the whole of 
the Austrian right to deploy, and two hours passed before the 
Austrians mana^ to reach the Fontanone brook. But Victor’s 
troop^ beiqg disorganized and short of ammunition, had then 
to retire more raplffly across the plain. The retreat was orderly, 
acconling to Victor’s report, andmade in ^helon from the centre, 

* AthtfdHMftttmawae senttnit to the extreme right (3000 wider 
(STRei^y), Tliia destroyed a mnaH Frenoh dotadnnent on the 
extreme Mt, but took little or no part in the main battle. 


and it is certain that at any rate the reguneott held togeiffifir, 
for the 6000 Austrian sabres found no ap^ortunity to charge 
home. Many guns and wagons were, however, abandoned. 

On the French right, opposed to the column of Lieut.-Field- 
Marshal Ott, was Laimes, with some 4000 men (excluding 
Watsin’s divisioii which was with Victor) against ygoou He 
too was after a itime forced to retire, with heavy losses. Ihus^ 
about 11 a.m. the First Consul, who was at some distance from 
the field, was at last convinced that he had to deal with Melas’s 
army. At once he sent out his staff officers to ibring back his 
detachments, and pushed forward his only reserve, Monnier’s 
division, to support Lannes and Victor. @ut before help 
arrived Lannes had been driven out of Castel Ceriolo, aiad Victor 
and Watrin forced back almost to San Giulimio. A little after 
2 pjn. Mormier’s division (3500) came into action, and its 
impetuous advance drove the Austrians nut of Castel Ceriolo. 
But after an hour it was forced back in its turn, and by 3 p.mv 
therefore, the 20,000 FreneJh troops, disurdered and exhausted^ 
and in one line without reserves,^ held a ragged line of battle 
to the right and left of San Giuliano. The best that could be 
expected was a prolongation of the struggle till nightfall .and 
a fairly orderly retreat. The Austrian general, believing that 
the battle was won, returned to Alessan^ia, leaving a younger 
man, his chief of staff Zach, to organize the pursuit 

Then followed one of the most dramatic events in milita^ 
history. Of the two detachments sent away by Napoleon in 
search of the enemy, one only received its orders of recall. 
This was Boudet’s division of Desaix’s corps, away to the south 
at PJvalta and at noon heading for Pozzolo-Fonnigaro on the 
Alessandria-Genoa road. At i p.m. a brief message, Revenei, 
au nom de Bieu 1 ” altered the direction of the column, and 
between 4 and 5, after a forced march, the division, headed by 
Desaix, came on to the battle -field. It was deployed as a unit and 
moved forward at the word of command along the main road 
Aiessandria-Tortona, the sight of their closed line giving fresh 
courage to the men of Lannes and Victor. Then, while on the 
other side Zach was arraying a deep column of troops to pursue 
along the main road, Napoleon and Desaix, themselves under 
fire, hastily framed a plan of attack. All arms were combined. 
First, Marmont with eight of Boudet’s guns and ten others (the 
rest had been abandoned in the retirement) came into action 
on the right of the road, replying to the fire of the Austrian 
guns and checking their advanced infantry; close in rear of 
the artillery was Desaix’s infantry with the remnants of Lannes’ 
and Victor’s troops tallying on its right and left; on Lannes’ 
right, still facing Ott’s column, was Monnicr, supported by 
the Consular Guard of horse and foot; lastly 400 sabres of 
Kellermann’s cavalry brigade, which had already been engaged 
several times and had lost heavily, formed up on the right of 
Desaix. About 5 pmi. Desaix advanced against the head of the 
Austrian main column formed by Zach. He himself fell in the 
attack, but the onset of his intact troops drove back the leading 
Austrians upon their supports, and at the critical moment when 
theatta^ of Boudet’s sii^le weak division had almost spent its 
force, Kellermann with his 400 sabres sallied out of the French 
line. Marmont had brought up two guns to assist the infantry, 
and as he fired his last round lof case-shot the cavalry raced 
him to the front, wheeled inwards against the flank of the great 
column, and rode through and through it. Zach was t^en 
prisoner with more than sooo men, and Kellermann, rallying 
some of his troopers, flung himself upon the astonished Austrian 
cavalry and with the assistance of the Consular Guard cavaliy 
defeated it. The “ will to conquer ” spread along the whole 
French line, while the surprise of the Austrians suddenly 
strangely became mere pwiic. Lannes, Victor and Monnier 
advanced afresh, pushing the Austrians back on Marengo. A 
few Austrian battalions made a gallant stand at that pl^, 
while Melas himsdf, as night came on, rallied the fugitives 
beyond. Next day the completely exhausted, but 

» The Austrians, too, fighting in •'Rnear " formatiem had few 
reserves. Aboirt one-third only of the imperial forces fa Italy 
was actually engaged ia the battle. 
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French army extorted from the dazed Austrians a convention 
by which all Italy up to the Mincio was evacuated by them. 
The respective losses were ; French about 4000, Austrians 9500. 

See the French official Campagne de Vavmie de yisene, vol. ii., 
by C. de Cugnac. 

MAREOTIS (Arabic Mariut), the most westerly of the lakes 
in the Delta of Egypt. On the narrow strip of land separating 
the lake from the Mediterranean the city of Alexandria is built. 
(See Egypt and Alexandria.) 

MARE’S-TAIL, in botany, the popular name for an aquatic 
herb known botanically as Hippuris vulgaris (natural order 
Haloragaceae). It grows on margins of lakes, ponds and 
similar localities, and has a submerged stout creeping rootstock 
from which .spring mnny-jointed ^lindriral stems bearing 
numerous narrow leaves close-set in whorls. The minute 
greenish flowers are borne in the leaf -axils. Like many fresh- 
water plants it has a wide distribution, occurring in arctic and 
temperate regions in the northern hemisphere and reappear- 
ing in antarctic South America. 

MARET, HUGUES-BERNARD, Due de Bassano (1763-1839), 
French statesman and publicist, was born at Dijon. After 
receiving a sound education, he entered the legal profession 
and became advocate at the King’s Council at Paris. The 
ideas of the French Revolution profoundly influenced him, 
and wholly altered his career. The interest aroused by the 
debates of the first National Assembly suggested to him the 
idea of publishing them, conjointly with M6jean, in the Bulletin 
de VAssmhlee. The publicist Charles Joseph Panckoucke 
(1736-1798), owner of the Mercure de France and publisher 
of the famous Encyclopedie (1781), persuaded him to merge 
this in a larger paper, the Moniteur univcrsel, which gained a 
wide repute for correctness and impartiality. He was a member 
of the moderate club, the Fcuillants; but after the overthrow 
of the monarchy on the loth of August 1792 he accepted an 
office in the ministry of foreign affairs, where he sometimes 
exercised a steadying influence. On the withdrawal of the 
British legation from Pari.s Maret went on a mission to London, 
where he had a favourable interview with Pitt on the 2nd of 
December 1792. All hope of an accommodation was, however, 
in vain. After the execution of Louis XVI. (]an. 21, i 793 )» 
the chief French diplomatic agent, Chauvelin, was ordered 
to leave England, while the French Convention declared war 
(Feb. 1, 1793). These events precluded the possibility of success 
attending a second mission of Maret to London in January. 
After a space, in which he held no diplomatic post, he became 
ambassador of the French Republic at Naples; but, while 
repairing thither with De Stoonville he was captured by 
the Austrians and was kept in durance by them for soine thirty 
months, until, at the close of 1795, the two were set free in return 
for the liberation of the daughter of Louis XVI. For a time 
Maret betook himself to journalism ; but he played a useful 
part in the negotiations for a peace with Great Britain which 
went on at Lille during the summer of 1797, until the victory 
of the Jacobins at Paris in the coup d^etat of Fructidor (Sept. 
1797) frustrated the hopes of Pitt for peace and inflicted on 
Maret another reverse of fortune. On the return of Bonaparte 
from Egypt in 1799 Maret joined the general’s party which came 
to power with the coup d'etat of Brumaire (Nov. 9-10, 1799). 

Maret now became one of the First Consul’s secretaries, and 
shortly afterwards secretary of state. In this position his 
moderation, industry, good sense, knowledge of men and of 
affairs, made his services of great value. The Mnniieur, which 
became the official journal of the state in 1800, was placed 
under bis control. He sometimes succeeded in toning down 
the hard, abrupt language of Napoleon’s communications, 
and in every way proved a usM^l intermediary. It is known 
that he had a share in the drawng up of the new constitutions 
for the Batavian and Italian republics. In 1804 he became 
Minister; in 1807 he was named count, and in 1809 he received 
the title of due de Bassano, an honour which marked the sense 
entertained % Napoleon of his strenuous toil, especia,lly in 
connexion with the diplomatic negotiations and treaties of 


this period. His personal devotion to the emperor was of 
that absolute unwavering kind which Napoleon highly valued; 
it is seen in the attempt to defend the unworthy artifices adopted 
by the great man in April-May 1808 in order to make himself 
master of the destinies of Spain. Maret also assisted in drawing 
up the constitution destined for Spain, which the Spaniards 
at once rejected. 

Maret accompanied Napoleon through most of his campaigns, 
including that of 1809; and at its close he expressed himself in 
favour of the marriage alliance with the archduchess Marie Louise 
of Austria, which took place in 1810. In the spring of 1811, the 
due de Bassano replaced Champagny, due de Cadore, as minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In this capacity he showed his usual industry 
and devotion, concluding the treaties between France and 
Austria and France and Prussia, which preceded the French 
invasion of Russia in 1812. He was with Napoleon through the 
greater part of that campaign; and after its disastrous conclu- 
sion helped to prepare the new forces with which Napoleon waged 
the equally disastrous campaign of 1813. But in November 
1813 Napoleon replaced him by Caulaincourt, due de Vicence, 
who was thought to be more devoted to the cause of peace 
and personally grateful to the emperor Alexander I. of Russia. 
Maret, however, as private secretary of the emperor, remained 
with his master through the campaign of 1814, as also during 
that of 1815. After the second restoration of the Bourbons 
he was exiled, and retired to Gratz where he occupied himself 
with literary work. In 1820 he was allowed to return to France, 
and after the Revolution of 1830, Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, made him a peer of France; he also held two high offices 
for a few days. He died at Paris in 1839. He shares with 
Daru the honour of being the hardest worker and most devoted 
supporter in Napoleon’s service; but it has generally been 
considered that he carried devotion to the length of servility, 
and thus often compromised the real interests of France. This 
view has been contested by Baron Emouf in his work Maret, 
due de Bassano, which is the best biography. 

For Marul's mission to England in 1792 and his work at Lille in 
1797, see Augustus W. Miles, Letters vn the French Revolution; 
J. H. Rose, The Life and Times of William Pitt; and for other in- 
cidents of Marct's career the memoirs of Bourrienne, Pasquier, 
M6neval and Savary (due de RovigoL may be consulted. Thiers's 
account of Maret is in general hostile to him. (J. HlR.) 

MARGARET (Fr. Marguerite, It. Margherita, Ger. Margareta, 
and Margarete, with dim. Grete, Gretchen, Meta, fr. Lat. margarita, 
Gr. fMapyapiTTf^, a pearl), a female proper name, which 
became very popular in all Christian countries, as that of the 
saint noticed below. Biographies of some who have borne 
it are arranged below in the following order : saints, queens of 
Scotland, queens of other countries, princesses and duchesses. 

MARGARET, ST (Sancta Margarita), virgin and martyr, 
is celebrated by the Church of Rome on the 20th of July. 
According to the legend, she was a native of Antioch, daughter 
of a pagan priest named Aedesius. She was scorned by her father 
for her Christian faith, and lived in the country with a foster- 
mother keeping sheep. Olybrius, the praeses orientis,*’ offered 
her marriage as the price of her renunciation of Christianity, 
Her refusal led to her being cruelly tortured, and after 
various miraculous incidents, she was put to death. Among the 
Greeks she is known as Marina, and her festival is on the 17th 
of July. She has been identified with St Pelagia (^.tf.)---Marina 
being the Latin equivalent of Pelagia— who, according to a 
legend, was also called Margarito. We possess no historical 
documents on St Margaret as distinct from St Pelagia. An 
attempt has been made, but without success, to prove that the 
group of legends with which that of St Margaret is connected 
is derived from a transformation of the pagan divinity Aphrodite 
into a Christian saint. The problem of her identity is a purely 
literary question. The cult of St Margaret was very wide- 
spread in England, where more than 250 churches are dedicated 
to her. 

Soo Acta sanctorum, July, v. 24-45; Bibliotheca hagiographicaf 
Latina (Brussels, 1899), n. 5303-3313; Frances Amold-Forster 
Studies in Church Dedications (London, 1899), i. 131-133 and 
iii. 19. (H. Db.) 
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BIAHOARET9 ST {c, 1045-1093); the queen of Malcolm 111 . 
Canmore, king of Scotland, was ^e daughter of the English 
prince Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, and sister of Edgar 
iEtheling, and was probably bom in Hungary. In 1067 the 
widow and children of Edward fled from Northumberland 
with a large number of followra and sought the protection of 
the Scottish king. The marria^ of Malcolm and Margaret soon 
took place and was followed by several invasions of Northum- 
berland by the Scottish king, probably in support of the 
claims of his brother-in-law Edgar. These, however, liad little 
result beyond the devastation of the province. Fw more 
important were the effects of this alliance upon the history of 
Scotland. A considerable portion of the old Northumbrian 
kingdom had been reduced by the Scottish kings in the previous 
century, but up to this time the English population had little 
influence upon the ruling element of the kingdom. Malcolm’s 
marriage undoubtedly improved the condition of the English 
to a great extent, and under Margaret’s sons, Edgar, Alexander I. 
and David I., the Scottish court practically became anglicized. 
Margaret died on the 17th of November 1093, four days after 
her husband and her eldest son Edward, who were slain in 
an invasion of Northumberland. She rebuilt the monastery 
of lor^a, and was canonized in 1251 on account of her great 
benefactions to the Church. 

See Chvonicles of the Piets and Scots (Edinburgh, 1867), edited 
by W, F. Skene; and W. F. Skene, Cektc Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1876). 

MARGARET (1489-1541), queen of Scotland, eldest daughter 
of Henry VIL, king of England, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV., was bom at Westminster on the 29th of November 
1489. Before she was six years old negotiations were oj^ned, 
which dragged on for several years, for marrying the princess 
to James IV. of Scotland, whose support of the pretender 
Perkin Warbeck it was hoped to avert by such an alliance. 
Eventually the marriage was celebrated in Edinburgh on the 
8th of August 1503. The avaricious Henry VII. gave his 
daughter a scanty dowry and quarrels on this head embittered 
the relations between the two kingdoms, which the marriage, 
although accompanied by a treaty of perpetual peace, did 
nothing to heal. The whole of Margaret’s life after her marriage 
with James IV. was an unending series of intrigues, first with 
one political faction then with another; at one time in favour 
of her native country, at another in hostility to it, her conduct 
being mainly influenced at all times by considerations affecting 
her pocket. 

Margaret was crowned at Edinburgh in March 1504. Until 
1507 she had no cliildren; between that date and 1510 two 
sons and a daughter were bora, all of whom died in infancy; 
in 1512 she gave birth to a son who succeeded his father as 
James V.; in 1514 she bore a posthumous son, Alexander, | 
created duke of Roas, who died in the following year. A dispute ! 
with her brother Henry VIII. over a legacy claimed by Margaret 
was a contributory cause of the war which ended at Flodden, 
where James IV. was killed on the 9th of September 1513, having 
by his will appointed Margaret sole guardian of her infant son, 
now King James V. Scotland was divided mainly into two 
parties, one in favour of alliance with England, and the other 
with France. The leader of the latter was John Stewart, duke 
of Albany, next heir to the crown of Scotland after Margaret’s 
sons; Margaret herself for the most part inclined to the English 
faction; and when Albany returned to Scotland from France 
on the invitation of thfe Scottish parliament, in the spring of 
1514, the conflict grew ahnost to civil war. Various p^rojects 
for Margaret’s remarriage had alrea^ been started, Louis XII. 
of France and the emperor Maximilian being proposed as 
suitable husbands for the young widow, when the queen privately 
married Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus, on the 6th of August 
1514. The consequences of this marriage were to alienate 
many of the most powerful of the nobility, especially the carls 
of Arran and Home, and to make Margaret entirely dependent on 
the house of Douglas ; while it furnished the council with a pretext 
for remmrisig her from the regency and guardianship of the 
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king in favour of Albany in July 1515. Albany had to blockade 
Margaret in Stirling Castle before she would surrender her sonsw 
After being obliged to capitulate, Margaret returned to Edin- 
burgh, and being no longer responsible for the custody of the 
king she fled to England in September, where a month later 
she bore to Angus a (kiughter, Margaret, who afterwards became 
countess of Lennox, mother of Lord Damley and grandmother 
of James I. of England. 

In the summer of 1516 Margaret went to her broth's court 
in London, while Angus, much to his wife’s displeasure, returned 
to Scotland, where he made his peace with Albaiw and was 
restored to his estates. The rivalry between the rrencji and 
English factions in Scotland was complicated by private feuds 
of the Hamiltons and Douglases, the respective heads of which 
houses, Arran and Angus, were contending for the supreme 
power in the absence of Albany in France, where at the instance 
of Henry VIII. he was detained by Francis I. Margaret, quarrel- 
ling with her husband over money matters, sided at first with 
Arran and began to agitate for a divorce from Angus. In this 
she was probably aided by Albany, who had been in Rome, 
and who found an une:Nq)ected ally in the queen-mother, Margaret 
being temporarily alienated from the English party by her 
brother Henr>'’s opposition to her divorce. When Albany 
returned to Scotland in 1521 his association with Margaret gave 
rise to the accusation that it was with the intention of marryinjg 
her himself that he favoured her divorce from Angus, and it 
was even suggested that she was Albany’s mistrei». As Albany 
was strongly supported by the Scottish p^liament, Angus 
found it necessary to withdraw to France till 1524. During 
these years there was constant warfare between the English 
and the Scots on the border, but in May 1524 Albany was 
obliged to retire to France. Henry VIII. continually aimed 
at securing the person of his nephew, the king of Scots; while 
Margaret veered from faction to faction without any settled 
policy, unless it were the “erection” of her son, ue. his 
proclamation as a reigning sovereign, which she successfully 
brought about in July 1524. The queen-mother had at this 
time fallen in love vith Henry Stewart, second son of Lord 
Avondale, whom she married immediately after obtaining 
her divorce from Angus in 1527. Margaret and her new 
husband, who was created Lord Methven, now became for a 
time the ruling influence in the counsels of James V. But 
when her desire to arrange a meeting between James and Henry 
VIII. in 1534 was fnistrated by the opposition of the clergy 
and the council, Margaret in her disappointment revealed certain 
secrets to Hcnr>^ which led to her being accused by her son 
of betraying him for money and of actii^ as an English spy. 
In 1537 she was anxious to obtain a divorce from Methven, 
and her desire was on the point of being realized when it was 
defeated by the intervention of James. Two years later she 
was reconciled to her husband, by whom she had no children; 
and, continuing to the end to intrigue both in Scotland and 
England, she died at Methven Castle on the iSth of October 
154T- 

See Andrew Lang, History of Scoiland^ vol. i. (London, i 9 <^)i 
Mary A. E. Green, Lives of the Piincesses of England (6 vola., London, 
i849>x855) ; The Hamilton Papers, cd. by J. Bam (2 yols., Edinburgh, 
18^) ; John Leshe, History of Scotland, ed. by T. Thompson (4 vow., 
Edinburgh, 1830) ; Sir H. Ellis, Origintd Letters lllustraitve of English 
History (London, 1825-1846). R. J. M.) 

MARGARET (1283-1290), titular queen of Scotland, and 
generally known as the “ maid of Norway,” was the daughter 
of Eric II. king of Norway, and Margaret, daughter of Alexander 
III. king of Scotland. Her mother died soon after Margaret’s 
birth, and in 1284 the estates of Scotland decided that if Alex- 
ander died childless the crown should pass to his granddaughter. 
In March 1286 Alexander was killed and Margaret became queen. 
The Englbh king Edward 1 . was closely watching affairs in 
Scotland, and in 1289 a marriage was arranged between the 
infant queen and Edw^’s son, afterwards Edward II. Margai^ 
sailed from Norway and reached the Orkneys, where she died 
about the end of S^tember 1290. The news of this occurrence 
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French army extorted from the dazed Austrians a convention 
by which all Italy up to the Mincio was evacuated by them. 
The respective losses were ; French about 4000, Austrians 9500. 

See the French official Campagne de Vavmie de yisene, vol. ii., 
by C. de Cugnac. 

MAREOTIS (Arabic Mariut), the most westerly of the lakes 
in the Delta of Egypt. On the narrow strip of land separating 
the lake from the Mediterranean the city of Alexandria is built. 
(See Egypt and Alexandria.) 

MARE’S-TAIL, in botany, the popular name for an aquatic 
herb known botanically as Hippuris vulgaris (natural order 
Haloragaceae). It grows on margins of lakes, ponds and 
similar localities, and has a submerged stout creeping rootstock 
from which .spring mnny-jointed ^lindriral stems bearing 
numerous narrow leaves close-set in whorls. The minute 
greenish flowers are borne in the leaf -axils. Like many fresh- 
water plants it has a wide distribution, occurring in arctic and 
temperate regions in the northern hemisphere and reappear- 
ing in antarctic South America. 

MARET, HUGUES-BERNARD, Due de Bassano (1763-1839), 
French statesman and publicist, was born at Dijon. After 
receiving a sound education, he entered the legal profession 
and became advocate at the King’s Council at Paris. The 
ideas of the French Revolution profoundly influenced him, 
and wholly altered his career. The interest aroused by the 
debates of the first National Assembly suggested to him the 
idea of publishing them, conjointly with M6jean, in the Bulletin 
de VAssmhlee. The publicist Charles Joseph Panckoucke 
(1736-1798), owner of the Mercure de France and publisher 
of the famous Encyclopedie (1781), persuaded him to merge 
this in a larger paper, the Moniteur univcrsel, which gained a 
wide repute for correctness and impartiality. He was a member 
of the moderate club, the Fcuillants; but after the overthrow 
of the monarchy on the loth of August 1792 he accepted an 
office in the ministry of foreign affairs, where he sometimes 
exercised a steadying influence. On the withdrawal of the 
British legation from Pari.s Maret went on a mission to London, 
where he had a favourable interview with Pitt on the 2nd of 
December 1792. All hope of an accommodation was, however, 
in vain. After the execution of Louis XVI. (]an. 21, i 793 )» 
the chief French diplomatic agent, Chauvelin, was ordered 
to leave England, while the French Convention declared war 
(Feb. 1, 1793). These events precluded the possibility of success 
attending a second mission of Maret to London in January. 
After a space, in which he held no diplomatic post, he became 
ambassador of the French Republic at Naples; but, while 
repairing thither with De Stoonville he was captured by 
the Austrians and was kept in durance by them for soine thirty 
months, until, at the close of 1795, the two were set free in return 
for the liberation of the daughter of Louis XVI. For a time 
Maret betook himself to journalism ; but he played a useful 
part in the negotiations for a peace with Great Britain which 
went on at Lille during the summer of 1797, until the victory 
of the Jacobins at Paris in the coup d^etat of Fructidor (Sept. 
1797) frustrated the hopes of Pitt for peace and inflicted on 
Maret another reverse of fortune. On the return of Bonaparte 
from Egypt in 1799 Maret joined the general’s party which came 
to power with the coup d'etat of Brumaire (Nov. 9-10, 1799). 

Maret now became one of the First Consul’s secretaries, and 
shortly afterwards secretary of state. In this position his 
moderation, industry, good sense, knowledge of men and of 
affairs, made his services of great value. The Mnniieur, which 
became the official journal of the state in 1800, was placed 
under bis control. He sometimes succeeded in toning down 
the hard, abrupt language of Napoleon’s communications, 
and in every way proved a usM^l intermediary. It is known 
that he had a share in the drawng up of the new constitutions 
for the Batavian and Italian republics. In 1804 he became 
Minister; in 1807 he was named count, and in 1809 he received 
the title of due de Bassano, an honour which marked the sense 
entertained % Napoleon of his strenuous toil, especia,lly in 
connexion with the diplomatic negotiations and treaties of 


this period. His personal devotion to the emperor was of 
that absolute unwavering kind which Napoleon highly valued; 
it is seen in the attempt to defend the unworthy artifices adopted 
by the great man in April-May 1808 in order to make himself 
master of the destinies of Spain. Maret also assisted in drawing 
up the constitution destined for Spain, which the Spaniards 
at once rejected. 

Maret accompanied Napoleon through most of his campaigns, 
including that of 1809; and at its close he expressed himself in 
favour of the marriage alliance with the archduchess Marie Louise 
of Austria, which took place in 1810. In the spring of 1811, the 
due de Bassano replaced Champagny, due de Cadore, as minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In this capacity he showed his usual industry 
and devotion, concluding the treaties between France and 
Austria and France and Prussia, which preceded the French 
invasion of Russia in 1812. He was with Napoleon through the 
greater part of that campaign; and after its disastrous conclu- 
sion helped to prepare the new forces with which Napoleon waged 
the equally disastrous campaign of 1813. But in November 
1813 Napoleon replaced him by Caulaincourt, due de Vicence, 
who was thought to be more devoted to the cause of peace 
and personally grateful to the emperor Alexander I. of Russia. 
Maret, however, as private secretary of the emperor, remained 
with his master through the campaign of 1814, as also during 
that of 1815. After the second restoration of the Bourbons 
he was exiled, and retired to Gratz where he occupied himself 
with literary work. In 1820 he was allowed to return to France, 
and after the Revolution of 1830, Louis Philippe, king of the 
French, made him a peer of France; he also held two high offices 
for a few days. He died at Paris in 1839. He shares with 
Daru the honour of being the hardest worker and most devoted 
supporter in Napoleon’s service; but it has generally been 
considered that he carried devotion to the length of servility, 
and thus often compromised the real interests of France. This 
view has been contested by Baron Emouf in his work Maret, 
due de Bassano, which is the best biography. 

For Marul's mission to England in 1792 and his work at Lille in 
1797, see Augustus W. Miles, Letters vn the French Revolution; 
J. H. Rose, The Life and Times of William Pitt; and for other in- 
cidents of Marct's career the memoirs of Bourrienne, Pasquier, 
M6neval and Savary (due de RovigoL may be consulted. Thiers's 
account of Maret is in general hostile to him. (J. HlR.) 

MARGARET (Fr. Marguerite, It. Margherita, Ger. Margareta, 
and Margarete, with dim. Grete, Gretchen, Meta, fr. Lat. margarita, 
Gr. fMapyapiTTf^, a pearl), a female proper name, which 
became very popular in all Christian countries, as that of the 
saint noticed below. Biographies of some who have borne 
it are arranged below in the following order : saints, queens of 
Scotland, queens of other countries, princesses and duchesses. 

MARGARET, ST (Sancta Margarita), virgin and martyr, 
is celebrated by the Church of Rome on the 20th of July. 
According to the legend, she was a native of Antioch, daughter 
of a pagan priest named Aedesius. She was scorned by her father 
for her Christian faith, and lived in the country with a foster- 
mother keeping sheep. Olybrius, the praeses orientis,*’ offered 
her marriage as the price of her renunciation of Christianity, 
Her refusal led to her being cruelly tortured, and after 
various miraculous incidents, she was put to death. Among the 
Greeks she is known as Marina, and her festival is on the 17th 
of July. She has been identified with St Pelagia (^.tf.)---Marina 
being the Latin equivalent of Pelagia— who, according to a 
legend, was also called Margarito. We possess no historical 
documents on St Margaret as distinct from St Pelagia. An 
attempt has been made, but without success, to prove that the 
group of legends with which that of St Margaret is connected 
is derived from a transformation of the pagan divinity Aphrodite 
into a Christian saint. The problem of her identity is a purely 
literary question. The cult of St Margaret was very wide- 
spread in England, where more than 250 churches are dedicated 
to her. 

Soo Acta sanctorum, July, v. 24-45; Bibliotheca hagiographicaf 
Latina (Brussels, 1899), n. 5303-3313; Frances Amold-Forster 
Studies in Church Dedications (London, 1899), i. 131-133 and 
iii. 19. (H. Db.) 



aiequieisM ii* Yorkf*s power. Yet at this time oiie wrote of her: 

The queeii' is a great and strong laboured womon^ for she 
spareth no pain to sue her things to an intent and conclusion 
to her poww ” (Ptutbn LeUm, i. 378). M tise while she was 
organizing hei* pcurtf; and ultimately ^ m October 1456 at Coven- 
tty, procured some change in the govemment. Though 
formally reconciled to Yoiic in March 1458, she continued to 
inttigiie with her partisans in England, and even with friends 
in Fiance, like Pierre de Brea6, the seneschal of Nonnandy. 
Alter the Yorkist failure at Ludlow in 1459, it was Margaret’s 
vindictiveness that embittered the strug^e by a wholesale 
proscription of her opponents in the parliament at Coventry. 
She was not present wkh^ her husband at Northampton 
noth of July 1460. After romantic adventures, in which she 
owed her safety to the loyahy of a boy of fourteen, her only 
companion^ she escaped with her little son to Harlech. Thence 
after a while she made her way to Scotland. From of 
Geldisrland, the queen regent, she purchased the promise of 
help at the price of surrendering Berwick. Margaret was still 
in Scotland at the date of Wakefield, so was not, as alleged by 
hostile writers, responsible for the barbarous tteatmentof York’s 
body. But she at once joined her friends, and was with the 
northern army which defeated Warwick at St Albans on the 
ryth of February 1461 ; for the executions which followed she 
must bear the blame. After Towton Margaret with her husband 
and son once more took refuge m Scotland. 

A year later she went to France, and with help from her father 
and Louis XI. equipped an expedition under Pierre de Brez 4 . 
She landed in Northumberland in October, and achieved some 
^ight success; but when on the way to seek further help from 
Scotland the fleet was overwhelmed in a storm, and Margaret 
herself barely escaped in an open boat to Berwick. In the 
spring she was again trying to raid Northumberland, meeting i 
with many hardships and adventures. Once slue owed her 
escape from capture to the generosity of a Yorkist squire, 
who carried her ol! on his own horse; finally she and her son 
were brought to Baraburgh through the compassionate help 
of a robber, whom they had encountered in the forest. Thence 
in August 1463 she crossed to Sluys in Flanders. She was 
almost destitute, but was courteously treated by Charles the 
Bold, then count of Charolais, and so made her way to her 
father in France, For seven years sl)e lived s-t Saint-Michel-en^ 
Barrois, educating her son with the help of Sir John Fortescue, 
who wrote at this time : “ We be all in great poverty, but yet 
\ht queen sustaineth us in meat and drink. Her highness 
may do no more than she doth ” (WarkSj ii. 72, ed. Clermont). 
Margaret never lost her hopes of her son’s restoration. But 
when at last the quarrel between Warwick and Edward IV. 
brought her the opportunity, it was with difficulty that she 
could consent to be reconciled to so old and bitter an enemy. 
After Warwid»:’s success and Henry’s restoration Margaret 
still remained in France. When at last she was ready to sail 
^ was delayed by contrary winds. So it was only on the 
very day of Warwick’s defeat at Barnet (14th of April) that 
Meffgarct and Edward landed at Weymouth. Three weeks 
kter the Lancaistrians were defeated at Tewkesbury, atnd 
Edward was killed. Meugaret was not at the battle ; she was 
captured a few days after, and brought to London on the arist 
of May. For five years she remained a prisoner, but was treated 
honourably and for pant at least of the time was in charge 
ef her old friend the duchess of Suffolk. Finally Louis XL 
mnsomed her under Jtbe Treaty of Pccquigny, and she re- 
turned to France on like a^th of Januanry 1476. Margaret 
lived for six years at different plaices in Bar and Anjou-, in 
poverty and dependent for a pension on Louis, who made her 
surrender in return* her dloims to her father’s inheritance, 
ate died on the 05th of April' 148a and was buried at Angers 
Cathedrali Rett6, whom she probably never saw after 1470, 
had dfed in the prions yeaor. During her last years- Chastdihin 
Wrote fbr hiN’ cone^tion bis de Bkfeaee dealing widi 

the misfoieunes of contempmry priiVies. 

An ^ oouaragcoua champfen ol the rights of her son and 


her husband, Margaret must command a oeitain sympahhta 
But sbp was politii^y unwise, and injured teetr cause fay bu 
seadinsH' to punchase foreign he 4 > at tiie pitice of Englidi 
interesta Comines wztfte wflB of bur that she would haum dene 
more prudently if she badendeKvoumd to ac^nst the diiputes of 
the rival factions instead^ of saying 1 am of this, pasty, and wfil 
maintain it ” {Mmoim, vi. oh. i(3). Her fieroe penrtisanship 
embittered her enemies, and the Yoddsts did not hesitate to 
allege that her son was a bastard. This, Ifice the seamM 
concerning Margaret and Suffolk, is basele^; the tfaditian, 
however, continued and found expression in, ^ Mirror /or 
Magistrates and in Drayton’s Eermcd EpisiUSr aa well as. in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VL 

BiBUOGfiATHY. — For Contemporary English authorities see und« 
HfeNRY VI. French authorities and es^cially the Chronipies of 
George de Chastellain, and the Minrnrer of PniHi^res de Comiiies 
contain much that is of value. The Utttrs 0/ Margmet of Afigeu 
(Camden Soc., 1863) have small bLstocical impootance. There have 
been numerous biographies, the chief is Mrs Hookham's Life of 
Margaret of Anjou (1872). But the best modhm accounts arc to 
be round in G. du Freanc de Beaucourt's Histovre de Charles VIF., 
Dr Gairdner's Introductions to the Pasitm Letters, Sir James 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York (1892), and I'he Political History of 
England, vol. iv. (loob), by Prolessor C. Oman. Dr Karl Schmidt’s 
Margar^a von Anjou, vor und bet Shakespeare (POlaestera, liv., 
Berim, 1906) is a useful digest ef authorities. (C. L. K.) 

BUtROARET OF AUSTRIA (1480-1530), duchess of Savoy 
and regent of the Netherlands from 1507 to 1530, daughter 
of the archduke Maximilian of Austria, afterwards the emperor 
Maximilian L, was bom at Bmssels on the loth of Januaiy 
1480. At two years of age she was betrotiied to the dauphin 
Charles, son of Louis XI. of France, and was brought up at 
the French court. In 1489, however, Charles, now king as 
Charles VIIL, to prevent Maximilian taking as his second wife 
the duchess Anne of Brittany, threw over Margaret and married 
the Breton heiress himself. Her ambitious father now sought 
for Margaret another throne, and in April 1497 she was married 
at Burgos to the Infant John, heir to the throne of Castile 
and Aragon. She was left a widow, however, a few months later. 
In 1501 Margaret became the wife of Philibert II., duke of 
Savoy, who only survived until 1504, The sudden death of 
her brother the archduke, Phifip the Handsome^ (Sept. 2r5, 
1506), opened out to her a new career. In 1507 she was 
appointed by her father regent of the Netherlands and guardian 
of her nephew Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles V. 
Cliarles came of age in 1515, but he entrusted Margaret with 
the regency, as the vast extent of his dQirunkms permitted 
him but seldom to visit the Netherlands, and she coirtinued 
ro hold the post until her death in 1530. She was a wise and 
prudent ruler, of masculine temper and intrepidity, and very 
capable in affairs. 

See E. Miinch, Margaretha von O^erreich (Leipsig, 1883); Th. 
Juste, Charlos-Qwint et MarguSrite d’Autriehe (Birassels, 1858) ; A. Le 
Glay, MaximiUen I. et Margutrite d^Auiriche (,with correspondr 
ence, Paris, 1839); De Qumsonas, Mattnaux pour servir 4 I’histoire 
de Marguerite d*Autrichc (Paris, 1855), and E. E. Tremayne, The 
First Governors of the Netherlands : Margaret of Austria (19^)* 

MARGARET OP AUSTRIA (1522-1586), duchess of Parma 
and regent of the Netherlands from 1559 to 1567, was a natural 
dai^hter of Charles V. Her mother, Margaret van Ghent, was 
a Fleming. She was brought up by her aunts Margaret of 
Austria and Maria of Hungary, ^0 were successfully regents 
of the Netherlands from 1507 to 1530 and from 15;^ to 1555. 
In 1533 she was married to Alexander de’ Mjedid, duke of 
Florence, who was assassinated in 1537, after which she beemne 
the wffe of Ottavio Famese, duke of Pornxa, in I54;2. The 
union proved an unhappy one. Like her aunts, who had teamed 
her, sne was a woman of mascuiine abilities, and Phffip I!., 
when he left the Netherlands in 1559 for Spain, acted wisely in 
appointing her regent. In ordinary times she would probably 
have proved as successful a ruler as her two predecessors in fhol 
post, but her task was veiy cHffbrent ftem theirs. She^ had to 
face the rising storm of discontent against the Ihquiintion and 
SpamBhr d^oftism, and Philip left Ike but noxamiri^ auGUifily. 
He was determined to punue Imb (modbifrary 
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iHue was the revolt of the Netherlands. In 1567 Margaret 
resigned her post into the hands of the duke of Alva and 
retired to Italy. She had the satisfaction of seeing her 
son Alexander Famese appointed to the office she had laid 
down, and to watch his successful career as governor-general 
of the Netherlands. She died at Ortona in 1586. 

See L. P. Gachard, Corresfxmdance de MarpUrite d^AtUriche avec 
Phillippe II. (Brussels, 1867-1887); R. Het 

voofspd van den tachttg jangen vorlog (Amsterdam, 1856); £. Kacli- 
fahl, Matgavetha von Parmaf StaUnalterin der Niederlande, 
ijSt (Munich, 1895); also bibliography in Cambridge Modern 
History ^ iii. 795-809 (1904). 

MARGARET OF PROVENCE (1221-1295), queen of France, 
was the daughter of Raymond Berenger V., count of Provence. 
She was married to Saint Louis at Sens on the 27th of May 
1234, and was crowned the next day. Blanche cf Castile, 
the queen-mother, arranged the marriage to win over to the 
cause of France the powerful count of Provence, but treated 
her daughter-in-law most unkindly, and her jealousy of the 
energetic young queen was naturally shared by Louis, whose 
coldness towards and suspicion of his wife are well known, 
Margaret did not lack courage, she followed the king on his 
crusade, and bore herself heroically at Damietta. But her 
ambition and strong personal prejudices often led her to actions 
injurious to the realm. This is most noticeable in her hostility 
to her brother-in-law Charles of Anjou, who had married her 
sister Beatrice, and her devotion to Henry III. of England, 
who had married her other sister Eleanor. Aspiring during 
the rtigp. of her son to the same role which she had seen Blanche 
of Castile play, she induced, in 1263, the young Philip, heir to 
the throne, to promise to obey her in everything up to tlie age 
of thirty; and Saint Louis was obliged to ask for a bull from 
Urban IV. which would release the prince from his oath. After 
Saint Louis’ death, Margaret continued obstmately to claim 
her rights on the county of Provence against Charles of Anjou. 
She sought to employ force of arms, calling upon her son, 
her nephew Edward 11 . of England, and the German king 
Rudolph of Habsburg. She did not give up her claim until 
after the death of Charles of Anjou (1285), when Philip the 
Bold succeeded in getting her to accept an income from the 
county of Anjou in exchange for her rights in Provence. She 
died on the 31st of December 1295. 

Sen E. Boutaric, MarguMe de Provence^ in Revue des questions 
kistoriques (1807), pp. 417-458. 

MARGARET MAULTASCH (1318-1369), countess of Tirol, 
who received the name of Maultasch (pocket-mouth) on 
account of the shape of her mouth, was the daughter and heiress 
of Henry, duke of Carinthia and count of Tirol. When Henry 
died in 1335 Carinthia passed to Albert II., duke of Austria; 
but Tirol was inherited by Margaret and her young husband, John 
Henry, son of John, king of Bohemia, whom she had married in 
1330. This union was not a happy one, and the Tirolese disliked 
the government of Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles IV., 
who ruled the county for his brotner. The result was that 
John Henry was driven from Tirol, and Margaret’s cause was 
espoused by the emperor Louis IV., who was anxious to add 
the county to his possessions. Declaring her marriage dis- 
'Solved on the ground that it had not been consummated, Louis 
married Margaret in 1342 to his own son Louis, margrave of 
Brandenburg. But as this action on the emperor’s part en- 
trenched on the privileges of the Church, Pope Clement VI. 
placed father and son under the ban, from which they were 
not released until 1359. In 1361 Margaret’s husband died, 
followed two years later by her only son, Meinhard, when she 
handed over Tirol to Rudolph IV., duke of Austria, and retired 
to Vienna, where she died on the 3rd of October 1369. She 
lived long in the memory of the people of Carinthia, who re- 
garded her as an amazon, and ouled her the Wicked GreU, 

See A. Haber, Gesckichie der l9iinigung Tirols mit Oesterreich 
(Xnnsbrndi:, X864). 

MAROATOE, the name, first given by Chevreul, to an 
artificial mbatitute for butter, made from beef and other animal 


fats, and sometimes mixed with real butter. The name of 

butterine ” has also been used. Artificial butter, or mar- 
garine-mouries,” was for some years manufactured in Paris 
according to a method made public by the eminent chemist 
M^ge-Mouries. Having surmised that the formation of butter 
contained in milk was due to the absorption of fat contained 
in the animal tissues, he was led to experiment on the splitting 
up of animal fat. The process he ultimately adopted consisted 
in heating finely minced beef suet with water, carbonate of 
potash, and fresh sheep’s stomach cut up into small fragments. 
The mixture he raised to a temperature of 45® C. (113° F.). 
The influence of the pepsine of toe sheep’s stomach with toe 
heat separated the fat from the cellular tissue; he removed 
the fatty matter, and submitted it when cool to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, separating it into stearin and oleomargarin, 
which last alone he used for butter-making. Of this fat about 
the proportions of 10 lb with 4 pints of milk, and 3 puits 
of water were placed in a clmm, to which a small quantity 
of anatto was added for colour!^, and the whole churned 
together. The compound so obtained when well washed was 
in general appearance, taste and consistency like ordinary 
butter, and when well freed from water it was found to keep 
a loiter time. Margarine is a perfectly wnolesome butter- 
substitute, and is now largely used, but the ease with which 
it may be passed off as red butter has led to much discussion 
and legislative action. (See Adulteration.) 

BIARGARITA, an island in the Caribbean Sea belonging 
to Venezuela, about 12 m. N. of the peninsula of Araya, and 
constituting— with the neighbouring small islands of I’ortuga, 
Cubagua and Coche — a political division called the Eastern 
Federal District. The island is about 40 m. long from east 
to west, has an area of 400 sq. m., and consists of two moun- 
tainous extremities, nearly separated by the Laguna Grande 
on the south, but connected by a low, narrow isthmus. The 
highest elevation on the island is the peak of Macanao, 4484 ft., 
in the western part, the highest point in the eastern part 
being the peak of Copei, 4170 ft. The higher valleys of the 
interior are highly fertile and are well adapted to grazing and 
stock-raising. The principal industries arc fishing and the making 
of salt. The pearl fisheries, which were so productive in the 
1 6th and 17th centuries, are no longer important. A domestic 
industry of the women is that of making coarse straw hats, 
which are sold On the mainland. The products of Margarita, 
however, are insufficient to support its population, and large 
numbers periodically emigrate to the mainland, preventing 
the increase in population which its healthful climate favours. 
The population was estimated in 1904 at 40,000, composed 
in great part of half-caste Guayqueri Indians. The capital 
is Asuncion (pop. about 3000), on the cast side of the island, 
and its principal port is Pompatar on the south coast. The 
two small ports of Puebla de la Mar {Porlamar) and Puebla 
del Norte are merely open roadsteads. 

The island of Margarita (from Span. Margarita, pearl) was 
discovered by Columbus in 1498, and was bestowed in 1524 upon 
Marceto Villalobos by Charles V. In 1561 the freebooter 
Lop)e de Aguirre ravaged the island, and in 1662 the town of 
Pompatar was destroyed by the Dutch. For a long time 
Margarita was attached to Cumana, but in the eighteenth 
century it was made administratively independent. Its traders 
and sailors rendered invaluable assistance to the revolutionists 
in the war of independence, and the Spanish general, Morillo, 
was driven from its shores in 1817; in recognition of this it was 
made a separate state and was renamed Nueva Esparta (New 
Sparta). In 1904 it became a part of the Federal District 
with Asuncidn as its capital. The first Spanish settlement 
in South America was Nueva Cadiz, founded in 1515 on the 
barren island of Cubagua; but the place was abandoned wW 
pearl-fishiitf and slave-trading ceased to be profitable. 

MARGATE, a municipal though and seaside resort in the 
Isle of Thanet parliamentary division of Kent, Engkmd, 74 m, 
£. by S. of London by the South Eastern A Chatli^ railway. 
Fop. (1891), x8,66s; (1901), 23,11^ It lies on the north coast 
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of TTianet, and is practically contiguous with Westgate on 
the west and with Broadstairs on the south-east, owing to the 
modem extension of these popular watering-places. An elec- 
tric tramway connects Marble with Broadstairs and Rams- 
gate, and during the season it is served by numerous pleasure 
steamers from London. An esplanade faces the sea along 
nearly the entire front of the town, and is lined with hotels, 
shops and dwelling-houses. A jetty exceeding a quarter of 
a mile in len^h permits the approach of vessels at all tides. 
It was built in 1854 and subsequently enlarged, but a pier 
was constructed by John Rennie in 1815, and is now chiefly 
used by fishermen and colliers. The church of St John the 
Baptist, founded in 1050, contains some portions of Norman 
architecture, the remainder being Decorated and Perpendicular. 
It is rich in ancient brasses and monuments, including a brass 
to Sir John Daundelyon (1443), whose family occupied a manor 
in the neighbourhood as early as the 13th century. The manor 
house of Daundelyon, or Dent de Lion, with its gateway of 
the early part of the 15th century, remains between Margate 
and Westgate. Charitable institutions include a deaf and dumb 
asylum (1875-1886), the Metropolitan infirmary for children 
(1841), and the royal sea-bathing infirmary, established in 1791 
and enlarged through the munificence of Sir Erasmus Wilson 
in 1882. Dane Park (33 acres) was opened in 1898. 

Margate (Meregate, Mergate), formerly a small fishing village, 
was an ancient and senior non-corporate member of Dover. 
In 1347 it contributed 15 ships of small tonnage at the time 
of the siege of Calais. Throughout the 14th century references 
are made to Margate in Crown regulations regarding fisheries 
and shipping. A pier existed before 1500, but by the reign 
of Heniy VIII. it was in a decayed condition. The amount of 
com shipped was evidently small, the droits being insufficient 
to keep the pier in repair. Under Elizabeth Margate was 
still an obscure fishing village employing about 20 small vessels 
(“ hoys ”) in the coasting and river trades, mostly in the con- 
veyance of grain, on which in 1791 it chiefly subsisted. The 
droits increased, but were not properly collected until 1724. 
In 1777 the pier was rebuilt. It was about this time that 
Margate first began to be known as a bathing-place owing to 
its fme stretch of firm sand. In 1835 Margate was still a liberty 
of Dover and no right of citizenship could be acquired. In 
1857 it was incorporated. In 1 777 a weekly market was granted 
on Wednesday and Saturday. It is now held daily, but prin- 
cipally on those two days. 

MMGGRAF, ANDREAS SIGISMUND (1709-1782), German 
chemist, was bom at Berlin on the 3rd of March 1709, After 
studying chemistry at Berlin and Strassburg, medicine at 
Halle, and mineralogy and metallurgy at Freiberg, he returned 
to his native city in 1735 as assistant to his father, Henning 
Christian Marggraf, chief apothecary at the court. Three 
years later he was elected to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
which in 1754 put him in charge of its chemical laboratory 
and in 1760 appointed him director of its physics class. He 
died in Berliri on the 7th of August 1782. His name is especially 
associated with the discovery of sugar in beetroot. In 1747 
he published an account of experiments undertaken with the 
definite view of obtaining true sugar from indigenous plants, 
and found that for this purpose the first place is taken by 
beetroot and carrot, that in those plants sugar like that of 
cane exists ready formed, and that it may be extracted by 
boiling the dried roots in alcohol, from which it is deposited 
on cooling. This investigation is also memorable because he 
detected the minute sugar-crystals in the roots by the help 
of the microscope, which was thus introduced as an adjunct 
to chemical inquiry. In another research dealing with the 
nature of alum he showed that one of the constituents of that 
substance, alumina, is contained in common clay, and further 
that the salt cannot be prepmd by the action of sulphuric 
acid on alumina alone, the addition of an alkali being necessary. 
He explained and simplified the process of obtaining phos- 
phorus from urine, and made some admirable obsemtions 
on phosfflioric acid; but though he noted the increase in weight 
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that attends the conversion of phosphorus into phosphoric 
acid he was content to remain an adherent of the phlogistic 
doctrine. For his time he was a skilful chemical analyst; 
he knew how to distinguish potash and soda by the different 
colorations they produce in flame, and how to test for iron 
with prussiate of potash : he was aware that sulphate of potash, 
gypsum and heavy spar, in spite of their different appearances, 
all contain sulphuric acid; and he recognized that there are 
different varieties of urinary calculi. In metallurgy he devised 
improved methods for the manufacture of zinc a^ the purifi- 
cation of silver, tin and other metals.! 

Hifl papers, mostly written in French, were presented to the 
Berlin Academy, and with the exertion of a few of the latest were 
collected in two volumes of Chymische Schriften in 1761-1767. 

MARGHELAK, or Marghilan, a town of Asiatic Russia, 
situated in 40® 28' N. and 71® 45' E., the administrative centre 
of the province of Ferghana. Pop. (1900), 42,855, mosUy 
Sarts, with Tajiks and Jews. It is a very old town, with high 
earthen walls and twelve gates, commanded by a fort. It 
li^ in a beautiful, extraordinarily fertile and well irrigated 
district. The heat in summer is excessive. The principal 
industry is the manufacture of silk; camels’ hair and woollen 
fabrics are also made. The new Russian town, founded in 
1877, is 10 m. distant to the south-east, and has a population 
(1897) of 8977. 

MARGRAVE (Ger. Markgraf), a German title meaning 
literally “ count of the March ” (Lat. marchio, comes marchae, 
marchisus). The margraves liad their origin in the counts 
established by Charlemagne and his successors to guard the 
frontier districts of the empire, and for centuries the title 
was always associated with this function. The margraves 
had within their own jurisdiction the authority of dukes, but 
at the outset they were subordinate to the dukes in the feudal 
army of the empire. In the 12th century, however, the mar- 
graves of Br^denburg and Austria (the north and east marks) 
asserted their position as tenants-in-chief of the empire; with 
the break-up of the great duchies the others did the same; 
and the margraves henceforward took rank with the great 
German princes. The title of margrave very early lost its 
original significance, and was borne by princes wllo.se terri- 
tories were in no sense frontier districts, e,g, by Hermann, a 
son of Hermann, margrave of Verona, who assumed in 1112 
the title of margrave of Baden. Thus, too, when the elector 
Albert Achilles of Brandenburg in 1473 gave Ba3n'euth and 
Ansbach as apanages to his sons and their descendants these 
styled themselves margraves. The title, however, retained 
in Germany its sovereign significance, and has not, like '* mar- 
quis ” in France and marchese ” in Italy, sunk into a mere 
title of nobility; it is not, therefore, in its present sense the 
equivalent of the English title ** marquess.” The German mar- 
graviates have now all been absorbed into other soverei^ties, 
and the title margrave is borne only as a subsidiary title in 
the full style of l^eir sovereigns. 

MARGUERITE, the popular name fpr the plant known 
botanically as Pyrethrum (or Chrysanthemum) frutescens (natural 
order Compositae), a shrubby perennial with smooth leaves 
cut pinnately into narrow segments and flower-heads two to 
three inches across produced singly m summer' and autumn 
on slender erect stalks. The white ray-florets surround a 
yellow disk. It is a native of the Canary Isles, and a favourite 
for decoration and for greenhouse cultivation, window-boxes 
and open ground in the summer. The yellow marguerite 
{itoile d'or) has somewhat larger pale yellow flowers and 
glaucous leaves. The plant is propagated from cuttings taken 
m autumn from old plants and placed in sandy loamy soil in 
cold frames. By pruning the shoots in autumn the plants may 
be grown into very large specimens in the course of a few 
seasons. 

MARGUSRITB DE VAIDUL The name Marguerite was 
common in tlie Valois dynasty, and during the i6th century 
there were three princesses, all of whom figure in the political 
as wdl as in the literary history of the tune, and who have 

XVII. 23 
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been not unfrcquently confounded. The first and last are 
the most important, but all deserve some account. 

I. Marguerite d'Anooul^me (1493-1549). This, the most 
celebrated of the Marpierites, bore no less than four surnames. 
By family she was entitled to the name of Marguerite de Valois; 
as the daughter of Charles d' 0 rl 6 ans, count d’Angoul6me, she is 
more pr^riy, and by careful writers almost invariably, called 
Marguerite d'Angoullme. FVom her first husband she took, 
during no small part of her life, the appellation Marguerite 
d’AleB9on, and from her second, Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre, 
that of Marguerite de Navarre. She was born at Angoulfime 
on the iith of April 1492, and was two years older than her 
brother FVancis I. was betrothed early to Charles, duke 
d’Alen^on, and married him in 1509. She was not very fortu- 
nate in this first marriage, but her brother's accession to the 
throne made her, next to their mother I^uise of Savoy, the 
most powerful woman of the kingdom. She became a widow 
in 1525, ^d was sought in marriage hy many persons of dis- 
tinction, including, it is said, Charles V. and Henry VIII. In 
1527 she married Henri d’Albret, titular king of Navarre, 
who was considerably younger than herself, and whose character 
was not faultless, but who seems on the whole, despite slander, 
to have both loved and valued his wife. Navarre was not 
reconquered for the couple as Francis had promised, but ample 
apanages were assigned to Marguerite, and at Nerac and Pau 
miniature courts were kept up, which yielded to none in Europe 
in the intellectual brilliancy of their frequenters. Mai^uerite 
was at once one of the chief patronesses of letters that France 
possessed, and the chief refuge and defender of advocates 
of the Reformed doctrines. Round her gathered C. Marot, 
Bona venture Des P6riers, N. Denisot, J. Peletier, V. Brodeau, 
and many other men of letters, while she protected Rabelais. 
E. Dolet, &c. For a time her influence with her brother, to whom 
she was entirely devoted, and whom she visited when he was 
imprisoned in Spain, was effectual, but latterly political rather 
than religious consikierations made him discourage Luther- 
anism, and a fierce persecution was begun against both Protes- 
tants and freethinkers, a persecution which drove Des Pdriers 
to suicide and brought Dolet to the stake. Marguerite herself, 
however, was protected by her brother, and her personal inclina- 
tions seem to have been rather towards a mystical pietism than 
towards dogmatic Protestant sentiments. Nevertheless bigotry 
and the desire to tarnish the reputation of women of letters 
have led to the bringing of odious accusations against her 
character, for which there is not the smallest foundation. 
Marguerite died at Odot-en-Bigorre on the 21st of September 
1549. By her first husband she had no children, by her second 
a son who died in infancy, and a daughter, Jeanne d’AIbret, 
who became the mother of Henry IV. Although the poets 
of the time are unwearied in celelwating her charms, she does 
not, from the portraits which exist, appear to have been regu- 
larly ^autiful, but as to her sweetnc.ss of disposition and 
strength of mind there is universal consent. 

Her literary work consists of the Hepiamefotiy of poems entitled 
Lm Marguerites de ta marguerite des princesses, and of Letters. Ihe 
Heptamerm, constructed, as its name indicates, on the fines of the 
Decameron of Boccaecio, consists of seventy-two short stories told 
to each other by a company of ladies and gentlemen who are stopped 
in the journey homewards from Cauterets by the swelling of a river. 
It was not printed till 1558, ten years after the author's death, and 
then under the title of Les Amants fortunis. Internal ev^ence is 
strongly in favour of its having been a joint yfotk, in which more 
than one of the men of letters who compo^d Marguerite’s household 
took part. It is a delightful book, and strongly characteristic of 
the French Renaissance. The sensuality which characterized the 
period appears in it, but in aless coarse form than in the great wesk 
of Rabelais; and there is a> poetical spirit which, exc^t in rpo 
instances, is absent from Pmtagruel. The Letters ars interesting 
and good. The Marguerites consist of a very miscellaneous collec- 
tion of poems, mysteries, farcdljlttevotienal poems of considerable 
length, spiritual and misoellanecms songs, &c. The Demiires 
pome$t not printed till 1896 Cby areiintBiesthigrand 

obarantaxisitiA, consisting of verse-epistles, eomidies (pieces in 
dramatic lotm on the death of Fmneis t., &c.L Les Prisons, a long 
allegorical tkidm of amorous-religiou»-hiBtorical tenor; tbme ttasr 
celUmeoutt vei^ oblefly in diiaim, and a later and remarkable 


piece, Le Navire, expressing bar de^Mir at her brother^ death. 
Of the other works, never yet conmletely edited, the best editions 
are, for the Heptameron, I^roiix de Lincy (1855); for the Lettres, 
G6nin (1841-1842); and for the Marguerites, &c., Frank (1873), 
English translations of the Heptameron are rather numerous : one 
appeared in 1887 by A. Madien, with an introduction by Miss 
A. M. F. Robinson (Mme Darmesteter) and another (anonymous) 
in 1894, with an essay by G. Saintsbury. The religious poem, 
Le Miroir de Vdme pdcheresse was translated by Queen Elizabeth. 
Books on Marguerite and her court are also many. There may be 
noted Durand's Mar^erite de Valois et la coue de Francois 
(1848); La Ferrite's Marguerite d*Angoul4me (1891); Lotheissen'i 
Konigin Margareta von Navarra (1885); Miss Edith Sichel’s Women 
and Men of the French Renaissance (1901), and P. Courtaull’s 
Marguerite de Navarre (1904). 

II. The second Marguerite (1523-'! 574), daughter of Fran- 
cis L, was bom on the 5th of June 1523 at St Gennain-en-Laye, 
and, at an age the lateness of which caused lampoons, married 
Emmanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, in 1559, Like her aunt 
and her niece she was a good scholar and strongly interested in 
men of letters, She is noteworthy as having given the chief 
impulse at the court of her brother Henry II. to the first efforts 
of the PUiade (see Ronsar^^ and as having continued her 
patronage of literature at Turin. The poet Marc Antonio 
Flaminio, for instance, congratulates himself in pretty Latin 
verses on her singing his poems. 

Her Letters have been published by A. G. Spinelli. 

III. The third Marguerite (2553-1615), called more par- 
ticularly Marguerite de Valois, was great-niece of ^e first and 
niece of the second, being daughter of Henry II. by Catherine de’ 
Medici. She was born on the 14th of May 1553. When very 
young she became famous for her beauty, her learning, and the 
looseness of her conduct. She was married, after a liaison with 
the duke of Guise, to Henry of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV., 
on the eve of St Bartholomew’s Day. Both husband and wife 
were extreme examples of the licentious manners of the time, 
but they not unfrequently lived together for considerable periods, 
and nearly always on good terms. Later, however, Marguerite 
was established in the castle of Usson in Auvergne, and after the 
accession of Henry the marriage was dissolved by the pope. But 
Henry and Marguerite still continued friends; she bore the 
title of queen; she visited Marie dc’ Medici on equal terms; and 
the king frequently consulted her on important affairs, though 
his somewhfi^.parsimonious spirit was grieved by her extrava- 
gance. Marguerite exhibited during the rest of her life, which 
was not a short one, the strai^ Vabis mixture of licentiousness, 
pious exercises, and the cultivation of art and letters, and, died 
in Paris on the 27th of March 1615. She left letters and memoirs, 
the latter of which are admirably written and rank among the 
best of the i6th century. She was the idol of Pierre dc Bourdeille 
Brantome, and is the “ Reine Margot ” of anecdotic history and 
romance. 

The M&moires are contained in the collection of Michaud and 
Poujoulat, and have been published separately by Gucssard (the 
best, 1842), Lalanne, Caboche, Ac. An English tran^ation with 
introduction by Violet Fane appeared in 1892. Her diaracter, 
and s1^ more her circumstances, made rite pen very unamiably 
busy with her in her lifetime, the chief of many lampoons being 
the famous Divorce satirique, variously attributed to Agrippa 
d'Aubign6, Palma Cayet, and others. The chief recent book on 
her is Saint Poucy's Histoire de Marguerite de Valois (1887). 

(G. Sa.) 

MARGUSRITTE, PAUL (i860- ) and VICTOR (1866- }, 

French novelists, both born in Algeria, were the sons of General 
Jean Auguste Margueritte (1823-1870)^ who after an honourable 
career in Algeria was mortally wdunM in the great cavalry 
charge at Sedan, and died in Belgium on the 6th of September 
1870. An account of his life was pubhshed by Paul Mai^eritte 
os Mon pire (t884; enlarged ed., 1897). The names of the 
two brothers are generally assodated, on acoount of their col- 
laboration. Paul Margueritte, who has given a picture of his 
home in Algiers -in Le Jaeiin du fmsS '(1895), sent to -the 
iniHtary echool of La Fjiikhe lor the sons of officers, and became 
in xSSo cles^krtp the minister of pubUc instruction. He desi^d 
two pantomimes, Pkmt assassin de saiemtne (Th^tre 
2^882), mdC^omhme ^Genile iunai^ r888), 
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m which tih# teaditional Pierrot, played by Margucritte himself, 
beoame a aervwss, tragk creature. He resigned his derhship 
in 1889 to devote hin^lf entirely to literature, producing in 
rapid sueoession a series of novels, among which were Tom 
^1885), Lo Conftssim posthume (ifiS6), Maison ouverie 
^r887X Posed Gifosst (1887), Jowrs iHpmm (1889), Amams 
^rBpo), La Forco des choses (1891), Sur le retour {t%g2), La Tom* 
meftte (1893), Ma grande (ikgo), Arne d^ enfant (iS^) and L*Eau 
quir dwt (18^). Paul Margueritte had begun as a realistic 
novelist, but he was one of the five writers who signed a manifesto 
against Zdla’s La Terre, and he made his reputation by delicate, 
sober studies of the hy-ways of sentiment. His brother Victor 
entered his father’s regiment, the ist chasseurs d’Aftique, in 1888, 
and served in the army until 1896, when he resigned hts com- 
mission. He was already known by some volumes of poetry, 
and by a translation from Qdderon {La Double meprise, played at 
the Od^on, 1898), when he began to collaborate with his brother. 
From the time of this collaboration Paul Margueritte’s work 
gained in colour and force. 

Among the books written in common by the brothers, the most 
famous is the series known under the collective title, Vne Epogue, 
dealing with the events of 1870-1871, and including the novels 
Le Disastre (1898), Les Tron^onsdu glaive (1900), Les Braves gens 
( 1901), La Commune (1904). They also collaborated in an Histoire 
de la guerre de i 8 yo^i 8 yt ( T903). These books were founded on a 
mass of documentary and vertol information, amassed with great 
care and arranged wth admirable art; the authors are historians 
rather than novelists. The disasters and humiliations of the 
campaigns arc faithfully described, but are traced to defects of 
organization pd leadership; while the courage and patriotism 
of the army itself is made the basis of an assured confidence 
in the destinies of France. La Commune is a bold indictment 
of the methods adopted by the victorious party. The novelists 
also attacked the laws governing marriage and divorce and 
the abuses entailed by the dowry demanded from the bride, 
in pamphlets and in the novels, Femmes nouvelles (1899), Les 
Deux vies (1902), and Le Prisme (1905). Their literary partner- 
ship was dissolved in 1907. Paul Margueritte was one of the 
original members of the Academic de Goncourt. 

See P. et V. Margueritte (1905) by E. Pilon, in the series of CSli* 
bviUs d*aujourd*hm, and A. France, La Vie liitiraire (4th series, 
1892). 


MASHEINEKE, PHILIP KONRAD (1780-1846), German 
Protestant divine, was bom at Hildesheim, Hanover, on the ist 
of May 1780. He studied at Gottingen, and in 1805 was appointed 
professor extraordinarius of philosophy at Erlangen; in 1807 he 
moved to Heidelberg. In 1811 he became professor ordinarius 
at Berlin, where from 1820 he was also preacher at Trinity 
Qiurch and worked with Schleiermachcr. When he died, on the 
31st of May 1846, he was a member of the supreme consistorial 
council. At first influenced by Schelling, Marheineke found a 
new master in Hegel, and came to be regarded as the leader of the 
Hegelian Right. He sought to defend and explain all the ortho- 
dox doctrines of the Church in an orthodox way in the terms of 
Hegel’s philosophy. The dogmatic system that resulted from 
this procedure was inevitably more Hegelian than Christian; 
it was in fact an essentially new form of Christianity. Mar- 
heineke’s developed views on dogmatics are pven in the third 
edition (1847) of his Die Grundlehren der chrisUichen Dogmatik 
ds WissenschafL When he published the first edition (1819) he 
was still under the influence of Schefling ; the second edition (1827) 
marked his change of view. His works on symbolics show 
profound scholarship, keen critical insight, and rare impartiality. 
The ChrisUiche Syimdik (1810-1814) has been pronounced his 
masterpiece. 

His other works include InstituUones symholicae (1812; 3rd ed., 
1S30), Geschichte dev deutsek&n Beformatton (1816; 2nd ed» 1831- 
18347 ; Die RefovmoHon^ ihire Bntetehmg und vn%reitung in oeutsch* 
/sfia'(i846; and «d., 1838), ctnd the posthnmous Tked, Vorteeungen 
(i847-»840); . 

Lifihtenherger, Hiiiory of German Theology (jS8q) ; A. Weber, 
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I do Marheinehe (1857) ; and cf. 6. Ffleiderer, 
bgy in (krmany (1890). 


MARlANAi JUAN DE (1536.^624), Spanish historian, wan 
bom at Xalavera. He studied at the universiw of Alcald, and 
was admitted at the age of sevent^n into the &ciety of Jesus* 
In 1561 he went to teach theology in Rome,, reckoning among his 
pupils Robert Bellarmine, afterwards cardinal; then passed mto 
Sicily ; and in 1569 he was sent to Paris, where his eimositions ol 
the writings of Thomas Aquinas attracted large aumences. In 
1574, owing to ill health, he obtained: permission to return to 
Sj^n; the rest of his life being passed at the Jesuits’ house in 
Toledo in vigorous literary activity. He died at Madrid on the. 
r7th of February 1624. 

Mariana's great work, Historiae de rebus Hispaniae, first appeared 
in twenty bc^s at Toledo in 1592; ten books were subseqvKndy 
added (1005), bringing the work down to the accesrion of Charles V. 
in 1319, and in a still later abstract Of events the an^or completed 
it to tile accession of Philip IV. in 1621. It was ao well received 
that Mariana was induced to translate it into Spanirii (the first 
part in 1601 ; completed, 1609; Eng. trans., by ], Stevens, 1699). 
Mariana's Historiae^ though in many parts nncrltical, is 
esteemed for its research, accuracy, sagacity and style. Of hfs 
other works the most interesting is the treatise De rege et regie 
institutione (Toledo, 1398). In its sixth chapter tiie questhm 
whether it is lawful to overthrow a tyrant is freely discusscxl and 
answered in the affirmative, a circumstance which brought much 
odium upon the Jesuits, especially after the assassination of 
Henry Iv. of France, in z6io. A volume entitled Tractatus VIL 
theologici et historici (published by Mariana at Cologne, in 1609, 
containing in particular a tract, “ De morte et immothlitate'* and 
another, De mutations monetae ") was put upon the ind^ ex- 
purgatorius, and led to the confinement of its author by the In- 
quisitioni During his confinement there was found among 1 ^ 
papers a criticism upon the Jesuits, which was printed after his 
death as Discursus as erroribus qui in forma gubemoHonis societatis 
Jesu occurrunt (Bordeaux^ 1623), and was reprinted by order cd 
Charics III. when he bamShed the Jesuits from Spain. 

See L. von Ranke, Zur Kritik neuerer Geschichtschreiber (Leipsig, 
1874), and Cirot, Budes sur les Historiographes espagnols; Manana, 
historien (Bordeaux, 1903). 

MARIANAO, a city of the province of Havana, Cuba, 6 m. W. 
by S. of the city of Havana, with which it is connected by the 
Marianao railway. Pop. (1899), 5416; (1907), 93^. Marranao 
is on a range of hills about 1 500 ft. above the sea, is noted Ux its 
salubrious climate, and is mainly a place of residence for the 
families of prosperous business men of Havana. Cb the neigh* 
bouring coast is Marianao Beach, a popular bathing resort. The 
city dates from about 1830. 

MARIAN^ Mariannes, or Ladrqnes (Ger« Marianin\ an 
archipelago in the north-western Pacific Ocean, in about 12^ 
to 21^ N. and 145*’ £. With the exception of the island of Guam 
(United States) it belongs to Germany, an(f administratively 
forms part of the New Guinea protectorate. It consists ol two 
group»-ia northern of ten volcank main islands^ of which only 
four (Agrigan, Anatahan, Alamagon and I^an) are inhabited; 
and a southern of five coralline limestone islands (Rota, Guam, 
Aguijan, Tinian and Saypan), all inhabited save Aguijan. In 
the volcanic group an extreme elevation of about 2700 ft. is 
reached, and there are craters showing signs of activity, while 
earthquakes are not uncommon. Co^ reefs imgt the coasts 
of the southern isles, which are of slight elevation. The total 
area, excluding Guai^ is about 245 sq. m. and the population 
2500, mostly descendants of the Tagal immigrants from the 
i^lippines. All the islands except Farallon de Meritnilla find 
Urraoas or M«Dgs (in the northern group) are more or less densely 
wooded, and Uw vegetation is hixuiiant, much resembling that 
of the (Carolines, find also of the Philippines, whence many species 
of plants have been introduced. Owing to the humidity of the 
soil cryptogams are numerous, as also most kinds of grasses. 
Coco-nut and areca palms, yams, sweet potatoes, manioc, coffee, 
cocoa, sugar, cotton, tobaco) and mother-of-pearl are t^ chief 
products, and copra is the principal export. Agriculture is 
neglected, m sprite of the exc^onal advantages ottered by the 
climate and soil. On most of the islands ttoe is a plentiful 
suppty of water. The native population known to the early 
SjMnish colonists as Chamorros has died out as ai^dnct people, 
though their descendants have intennarnfid witij the immign^t 
Tagi^ asid natives of tfae CandiiMi* ' At die Splash occupstion 
in r66S the Chamottos were esthaatod at 40,000 to 60,000, but 
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IcK than a centuiy latw only 1800 remained. They were typical 
Micronesians^ with a considerable civilization. In the island 
of Tinian arc some remarkable remains attributed to them, 
consisting of two rows of massive square stone columns, about 
5 ft. 4 in. broad and 14 ft. high, with heavy round capitals. 
According to early Spanish accounts cinerary urns were found 
imbedded in the capitals. 

The fauna of the Marianas, though inferior in number and 
variety, is similar in character to that of the Carolines, and 
certain species arc indigenous to both colonies. Swine and oxen 
run wild, and are hunted when req uired : the former were known 
to the earlier inhabitants; the latter with most other domestic 
animals were introduced by the Spaniards. The climate though 
damp is healthy, while the heat, being tempered by the trade 
winds, is milder than that of the Philippines; the variations of 
temperature are not great. 

The discovery of this archipelago is due to Magellan, who on the 
6th of March 1521 observed the two southernmost islands, and sailed 
between them (O. Peschel, Gesckichie des ZcitalUrs dev EfUdeckungen, 
Stuttgart, 1877). The name Islas de los Ladrones (or ** Islands of 
Thieves was given them by the ship’s crow of Magellan on account 
of the thieving propensity of the inhabitants; and the islands arc 
still commonly called the Ladrones. Magellan liiinself styled them 
Islas de las Velas Latinas (“ Islands of the T^tecn Sails ”). San 
Lazarus archipelago, Jardines and Prazeres are among the names 
applied to them by later navigators. They received the name Las 
Marianas in 1668 in honour of Maria Anna of Austria, widow of 
Philip IV. of Spain. Research in the archipelago was carried out by 
Commodore Anson, who in August 1742 landed upon the island of 
Tinian (George, Lord Anson, Voyage round the World, bk. iii., 7748). 
The Ljdrones were visited by Byron in 1765, Wallis in 1767, and 
-Crozet in 1772. The entire archipelago (except Guam) together with 
the Caroline and Polew Islands was sold by Spain to Germany for 
£^7^00 in 1899. 

Sec Anson, op. cit\ L. de Freycinet, Voyage autour du mondc 
(Paris, 1826-18^4); *' Tlic Marianas Islands’* in Nautical Magazine, 
xxxiv., XXXV. (London, 1865-1866); O. Finsch, KaroUnm und 
Marianen (Hamburg, 1900) ; Costenoble, “ Die Marianen in Globus, 
Ixxxviii. (1905). 

MARINAS, or Maranhas, a tribe of South American Indians 
on the river Jutaihy, north-western Brazil. They wear smaU 
pieces of wood in their ears and lips, but are not tattooed. 
Marianas are also found 0:1 the upper reaches of the Putumayo 
across to the Yapurd. 

MARIANUS SCOTUS (1028-1082 or 1083), chronicler (who 
must be distinguished from his namesake Marianus Scotus, d. 
1088, abbot of St Peter’s, Regensburg), was an Irishman by 
birth, and called Moelbrigte, or servant of Bridget. He was 
educated by a certain Tij^mach, and having become a monk he 
crossed over to the continent of Europe in 1056, and his subse- 
quent life was passed in the abbeys of St Martin at Cologne and 
of Fulda, and at Mainz. He died at Mainz on the 22nd of 
December 1082 or 1083. 

Marianus wrote a Chronicon, which purports to be a universal 
history from the creation of the world to 1082. The Chronicon was I 
very popular during the middle ages, and in England was extensively 
used by Florence of Worcester and other writers. It was first 
printed at Ba«el in 1559, and has been edited with an introduction by 
G. Waitz for tiie Monumanta Germaniae hisiorica Scriptoves (^. 
^ Wattenbach, DztUschlands Geschichtsqusilen 

MARIA STELLA, the self-styled legitimate daughter of Philip, 
duke of Means. According to her, Louis Philippe was not the 
son of Philip duke of Orleans, but a supposititious child, his father 
l)eing one Lorenzo Chiappini, constable at the village of Modigliana 
in Tuscany. The stoiy is that the duke and dudiess of Orleans, 
travelling under the incognito of Comte and Comtesse de Join- 
ville, were at this village in April 1773, when the duchess gave 
birth to a daughter; and ttiat the duke, desiring a son in order to 
prevent the rich Penthi^vre inheritance from reverting to his 
wife’s relations in the eveat of her death, bribed the Chiappinis to 
substitute their ncwly-bom m^ child for lus own. 

Maria Stella, the supposed dwfi^iter of Chiappini, went on the 
stage at Florence, where her putative parents had settled, and 
there at the age of thirteen became the wife of the first Lord 
Newbonmi^i, after whose death ^e married the Russian Count 
Ungem-Steraberg. On the death of her putative father in 1821 


she received a letter, written by him shortly before his death, 
in which he confessed that she was not his daughter, adding 
** Heaven lias repaired my fault, since you are in a letter position 
than your real father, though he was of almost similar rank ” 
(t.e. a French nobleman). Maria Stella henceforward devoted 
her time and fortune to establishing her identity. Her first 
success was the judgment of the episcopal court at Faenza, which 
in 1824 declared that the Comte Louis de Joinvilk exchanged his 
daughter for the son of Lorenzo Chiappini, and that Ibe Demoiselle 
de Joinidlle had been baptized as Maria Stella, with the false 
statement that she was the daughter of L. Chiappini and his 
wife.” The discovery that Joinville was a countship of the 
Orleans family, and a real or fancied resemblance of Louis 
Philippe to Chiappini, convinced her that the duke of Orleans was 
the person for whose sake she had been cheated of her birthright, 
a conviction strengthened by the striking resemblance which 
many people discovered in her to the princesses of the Orleans 
family. In 1830 she published her proofs under the title Maria 
Stella ou m khange d'une demoiselle du plus haul rang centre un 
gar f on de plus vik condition (reprinted 1839 and 1849). This 
coincided with the advent of Louis Philippe to the throne, and 
her claim became a weapon for those who wished to throw di.s- 
credit and ridicule on the “ bourgeois monarch.” He for his 
part treated the whole thing with amused contempt, and Barones.s 
Newborough-Stemburg de Joinville, or Marie fitoile d’Orkans, 
as she called herself, was sufiered to live in Paris until on the 23rd 
of December 1843 she died m poverty and obscurity^ 

In spite of much discussion and investigation, the case of Maria 
Stella remains one of the unsolved problems of history. Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallwey’s Mystery of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough (I-ondon, 
1907), is founded on her own accounts and argues in favour of her 

? 3int of view. More convincing, however, is Maurice Vitrac's 
hilippe-Egaliiif ei M. Chiappini (Paris, 1907), which is based on un- 
published material in the Archives nationaUs. M. Vitrac seeks to 
overthrow Maria Stella’s case by an alibi. The duke and duchess 
of Cliartrcs could not have been at Modigliana in April 1773, for the 
simple reason that they can be proved at that time to have been in 
Pans. On the 8tli of April the duke, according to the ofiicial 
Gazette de France, took part in the Maundy Thursday ceremonies at 
Versailles; from the 7th to the 14th he was in constant attendance 
at the lodge of Freemasons of which he had just been elected grand 
master. Moreover, it was impossible for the first prince of the blood 
royal to leave France without the royal permission, and his absence 
would certainly have been remarked. Lastly, tlie duchess’s accouche- 
ment, a senu-public function in the case of royal princesses, did not 
take place till the 6th of October. M. Vitrac identifies the real father 
of Maria Stella with Count Carlo Battaglini of Rimini, w)jo dicfl 
in i79f) without issue; the case being not one of substitution, but of 
ordinary " farming out ” to avoid a scandal. 

MARIA THERESA (1717-1780), archduchess of Austria, queen 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and wife of the Holy Roman emperor 
Francis I., was bom at Vienna on the 1 3th of May 1717. She was 
the eldest daughter of the Emperor Charles VI. {q.v.) and his wife 
Elizabeth of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. On the 1 2th of Februarj^ 
1736 she was married to her cousin Francis of Lorraine (q.v.), 
then grand duke of Tuscany, and afterwards emperor. Five sons 
and eleven daughters were bom of this marriage. From the 
date of her father’s death on the 20th of October 1740 till her 
own death in 1780, Maria Theresa was one of the central fibres 
in the wars and politics of Europe. But unlike some sovereigns, 
whose reigns have been agitated, but whose personal character 
has left little trace, Maria Theresa had a strong and in the main 
a noble individuality. Her great qualities were relieved by 
human traits which make her more sympathetic. It must be 
allowed that she was fairly open to the criticism implied in a 
husbandly jest attributed to Francis I. While they were return- 
ing from the opera-house at Vienna she said to him that the singer 
they had just heard was the greatest actress who had ever lived, 
and he answered ” Next to you, Madam.” Maria Theresa had 
undoubtedly an instinctive histrionic sense of the perspective of 
the theatre, and could adopt the appropriateattitude and gesture, 
p^onate, dignified or pathetic, required to impress those she 
wished to influence. But there was no affectation in her assump- 
tion of a becoming bearing or in her picturesque words, llie 
common story, that she appeared befonethe Hungarian magnates 
in the diet at Pressbtirg in 1741 with her infant son, afterwards 
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Joseph II., in her arms, and so worked on their feelings that they 
shouted Mvriamur pro rege nostro Maria Theresia^ is only 
mythically true. But during the delicate negotiations which 
were required to secure the support of the Hungarian nobles 
she undoubtedly did appeal to them with passionate eloquence, 
and, we may believe, with a very pardonable sense of the 
advantage she obtained from her youth, her beauty, and her sex. 
Her beauty, inherited from her mother, was of an open and noble 
German type. The official portrait by Muytens, en^ved by 
Petit, gives a less convincing impression than an excellent chalk 
drawing of the head by Gabriel Mattel. In the conflict between 
her sense of what was morally just and her sense of duty to the 
state she laid herself open to the scoffing taunt of Frederick of 
Prussia, who said that in the first partition of Poland eUe pleurait 
et prenait ioujours. But the king of Prussia’s taunt is deprived 
of its sting by the almost incredible candour of her own words 
to Kaunitz, that if she was to lose her reputation before God and 
man for respecting the rights of others it must not be for a small 
advantage— if, in fact, Austria was to share in the plunder of 
Poland, she was to be consoled for the distress caused to her 
feelings by the magnitude of her share of the booty. There was 
no hypocrisy in the tears of the empress. Her intellectual 
honesty was as perfect as Frederick’s own, and she was as in- 
capable as he was of endeavouring to blind herself to the quality 
of her own acts. No ruler was ever more loyal to a conception of 
duty. Maria Theresa considered herself first and foremost as the 
heiress of the rights of the house of Austria. Therefore, when her 
inheritance was assailed at the beginning of her reign, she fought 
for it with every weapon an honest woman could employ, and 
for years she cherished the hope of recovering the lost province 
of Silesia, conquered by Frederick. Her practical sense showed 
her the necessity of submitting to spoliation when she was over- 
powered. She accepted the peace of Berlin in 1742 in order to 
have a free hand against her Bavarian enemy, the emperor 
Charles VII. {q.v,). When Frederick renewed the war she accepted 
the struggle cheerfully, because she hoped to recover her own. 
Down to the peace of Aix-la-Chapellc in 1748 she went on fighting 
for Silesia or its equivalent. In the years following the peace 
she applied henself to finding allies in France and Russia who 
would help her to recover Silesia. Here, as later in the case of 
Poland, she subordinated her feelings to her duty to the state. 
Though she denied that she had ever written directly to Madame 
de Pompadour, it is certain that she allowed her ministers to 
make use of the favourite’s influence over the French king. 
When fate decided against her in the Seven Years’ War she bowed 
to the inevitable, and was thenceforward a resolute advocate of 
peace. 

In her internal government she showed herself anxious to 
promote the prosperity of her people, and to give more unity to 
an administration made up by the juxtaposition of many states 
and races with different characters and constitutions. Her 
instincts, like those of her enemy Frederick and her son Joseph 
II., were emphatically absolutist. She suspended the meetings 
of the estates in most parts of her dominions. She was able to 
do so because the mass of her subjects found her hand much 
lighter than that of the privileged classes who composed these 
bodies. Education, trade, religious toleration, the emancipation 
of the agricultural population from feudal burdens — all had her 
approval up to a certain point. She would favour them, but on 
the distinct condition that nothing was to be done to weaken the 
bonds of authority. She took part in the suppression of the 
Jesuits^ and she resisted' the pope in the interest of the state. 
Her methods were those of her cautious younger son, Leopold II., 
and not of her eldest son and immediate successor, Joseph II. 
She did not give her consent even to the suppression of torture 
in legal procedure without hesitation, lest the authority of the 
law should be ^yeakened. Her caution had its reward, for what- 
ever she did was permanently gained, whereas her successor in 
his boundless zeal for reform brought his empire to the verge of a 
general rebellion. 

In her private life Maria Theresa was equally the servant of 
the state and the sovereign of all about her. She was an 


affectionate wife to her husband Francis I.; but she was alwavs 
the queen of Hungary and Bohemia and archduchess of Austrm, 
like her ancestress, Isabella the Catholic, who never forgot, 
nor allowed her husband to forget, that she was ** proprietary 
queen ” of Castile and Leon. She married her daughters in 
the interest of Austria, and taught them not to forget their 
people and their father’s house. In the case of Marie Antoinette 
{q.v,\ who married the dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI., she 
gave an extraordinary proof of her readiness to subordinate 
everything to the reason of state. She instructed her daughter 
to show a proper respect to her husband’s grandfather, Louis XV., 
by behaving with politeness to his mistresses, in order that the 
alliance between the two courts might run no risk. The signing 
of the peace of Teschen, which averted a great war with Prussia, 
on the 13th of May 177^ was the last ^eat act of her reign, 
and so Maria Theresa judged it to be in a letter to Prince 
Kaunitz; she said that she had now finished her life’s journey 
and could sing a Te Deum^ for she had secured the repose of her 
people at whatever cost to herself. The rest, she said, would 
not last long. Her fatal illness developed in the autumn of 
the following year, and she died on the 28th of November 1780. 
When she lay painfully on her death-bed her son Joseph said to 
her, “ You are not at ease,” and her last words were the answer, 
“ I am sufficiently at my ease to die.” 

Sec A. von Amcth, Geschichte Maria Theresas (Vienna, 1863- 
1879), and J. F. Bright, Maria Theresa (London, 1897); also the 
article Austria. 

MARIAZELL, a village of Austria, in Styria, 89 m. N. of Graz. 
Pop. (1900), 1499. It is picturesquely situated in the valley 
of the Salza, amid the north Styrian Alps. Its entire claim to 
notice lies in the fact that it is the most frequented sanctuary 
in Austria, being visited annually by about 200,000 pilgrims. 
The object of veneration is a miracle-working image of the Virgin, 
carved in lime-tree wood, and about 18 m. high. This was 
presented to the place in 1157, and is now enshrined in a chapel 
lavishly adorned with objects of silver and other costly materials. 
The large church of which the chapel forms part was erected in 
1644 as an expansion of a smaller church built by Louis I., king 
of Hungary, after a victory over the Turks in 1363. In the 
vicinity of Mariazell is the pretty Alpine lake of Erlafsee. 

SeeM. M. Rabenlehrer. Mariatell, 6 sterreichs Loreto (Vienna, 1891); 
and O. Eigner, Geschichte des oufgeshobenen BenedictinerstifUs 
Mariazell (Vienna, 1900). 

MARIE AHiUE THJlltiSE (1782-1866); queen of Louis 
Philippe, king of the French, was the daughter of Ferdinand IV., 
king of Naples, and the archduchess Maria Carolina, daughter of 
the empress Maria Theresa, and belonged to the house of Bourbon. 
She was bom at Caserta on the 26th of April 1782, and received 
a careful education which developed the naturally pious and 
honourable disposition that earned for her in the family circle 
the nickname of La Santa. Driven from Naples in 1798, the 
Neapolitan royal family fled to Palermo, and the years from 1800 
to 1802 were spent by Marie Amelie with her mother at the 
Austrian court. In 1806 they were again in flight before the 
armies of Mass^na, and it was during the second residence 
of her father’s court at Palermo that she met the exiled 
Louis Philippe, then duke of Orleans, whom she married in 
November 1809. Returning to France in 1814, the duke and 
duchess of Orleans had barely established themselves in the 
Palais Royal in Paris when the Hundred Days drove them into 
exile. Marie Am 61 ie took refuge with her four children in Eng- 
land, where she spent two years at Orleans House, Twickenham. 
Again in France in X817, her life at Neuilly until 1828 was the 
happiest period of her existence. Neither then nor at any other 
time did she take any active share in politics ; but she was not 
without indirect influence on affairs, because her strong royalist 
and legitimist traditions prevented the court from including her 
in the suspicion with which her husband’s liberal views were 
regarded. Her attention was absorbed by the care and educa- 
tion of her numerous family, even after the revolution of 1830 
had made her queen of the French, a position accepted by her 
with forebodings of disaster justified by her early experience of 
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rovolutioQB. During her second exile, from 1S48 to the end of 
her life, she lived at Claremont, where her charity and piety 
endeared her to the many English friends of the Orleans family, 
lllfarie Amdie died at Claremont on the 24th of March 1866. 

Sec A. Trognon, Vie de Marie Amlie (1872) ; A. L. Baron Imbcrt de 
St Amand, La Jeunesse de Marie Amiiie (1891), Marie Amalie au 
Palais Royal (1893), Marie Amtlie et la cour de Palerme (*891), 
Marie Amilie el la cour das Tuileries (1^2), Marie AmiJie el 1‘ apogee 
da^igne de Louis Philippe (1893). Marie Antblie el la socUti frangaise 
en (1894), and Marie Am^lte el la duchesse d'Orlians (1893). 

MARIE ANTOINETTE (J755~i793)) queen of France, ninth 
child of Maria Theresa and the en^ror Francis 1 ., was bom at 
Vienna on the 2nd of November 1755. She was brought up 
under a simple and austere, i^me and educated with a view to 
the French marriage arranged by Maria Theresa, the abb^ 
Vermond being appointed as her tutor in 1769. Her marriage 
with the dauphin, which look place at Versailles on the i6th of 
May 1770, was intended to crown the poluy of Choiscul and con- 
firm the alliance between Austria and France. This fact, com- 
bined with her youth and the extreme corruption (rf the French 
court, made her position very difficult. Madame du Barry, 
whose influence over Louis XV. was at that time supreme, formed 
the centre of a powerful anti-Choiseul cabal, which succeeded in 
less than a year after the dauphin’s marriage in bringing about 
the fall of Choiseul and seriously threatening the stability of the 
Austrian alliance. Thus the young princess was surrounded by 
enemies both at court and in the dauphin’s household, and came 
to rely almost entirely upon the Austrian ambassador, the comte 
de Mercy-Argenteau, whom Maria Theresa had instructed to act 
as her mentor, at the same time arranging that she herself should 
be kept informed of all that concerned her daughter, so that she 
might at once advise her and safeguard the alliance. Hence arose 
the famous secret correspondence of Mercy-Argenteau, an in- 
valuable record of all the details of Marie Antoinette’s life from 
her marriage in 1770 till the death of Mari«a Theresa in 1780, 

Marie Antoinette soon won the affection and confidence of the 
dauphin and endeared herself to the king, but her position was 
precarious, and both Mercy and Maria Thwesa had continually 
to urge hey to conquer her violent dislike for the favourite and 
try to conciliate her. 

The accession of the young king and queen on the death of 
Louis XV, (May 10, 1774) was hailed with great popular enthu- 
siasm. But her first steps brought Marie Antoinette into open 
hostility with the anti- Austrian party. She was urgent in obtain- 
ing the dismissal of d’ Aiguillon, and did all in her power to secure 
the recall of Choiseul, though without success. Thus from the 
very first she appeared in light of a partisan, having against 
her all the enemies of Choiseul and of the Austrian alliance, and 
was already given the nickname of “I’autrichienne” by mesdames 
the king’s aunts. At the same time her undisguised impatience 
of the cumbrous court etiquette shocked many people, and 
her taste for pleasure led her to seek the society eff the comte 
d’Artois and his young and dissolute circle. But the greatest 
weakness in her position lay in her unsatisfactory relations 
with her husband. The k^, though affectionate, was cold and 
apathetic, and it was not till seven years after her marriage that 
there was any possibility of her bearing him an heir. This fact 
natural]]^ decreased her popularity, and as early as September 
1774 was made the subject of offensive pamphlets and the like, 
as in the case of the affaire Beaw}tarchais. (See Beaumarchais.) 

The end of the period of mourning for the late king was the 
signal for a succession of gaieties, during which the queen dis- 
played a passkm for amusement and excitement which led to 
unfortunate results. Being childless, and with a husband who 
could not command her resjpect, her longing for affection led her 
to form various intimate fifeadshlps, above aU with the princesse 
de Lamballe and the comteMih Jules de Polignac, who socm 
obtained such an empire erver her affections that no favour wu 
too great for them to ask, and often to obtain. Thus for the 
benefit of Madame de Lamballe the queen revived the super- 
fluous and expensive office of supermtendent of hmr household, 
which led to ooaitaiit disagreements and jealousies among her 


ladies and offended many important families. In frequenting 
the salons of her friends the queen not only came in contact with 
a number of the younger and more dissipated oourtitrs, w^hese 
high play and unseemly amusements she countenanced, but she 
feu under the influence of various ambitious intriguers, such as 
the baron de Bdsenval, the comte de Vaudreuil, the due de Lauaun 
and the comte d’Adh^mar, whose interested manoeuvres she was 
induced to further by her affection for her favourites. Thus she 
was often led to interfere for frivolous reasons in pnblic affairs, 
sometimes with serious results, as in the case of the trial of the 
comte de Guines (1776), when her interference was responsible 
for the faU of Turgot. At the same time her extravagance in 
dress, jewelry and amusements (including the gardens and 
theatricals at Trianon, of the cost of which such exaggerated 
reports were spread about), and her presence at horse-races and 
masked balls in Paris without the king, gave rise to gteat scandal, 
which was seized upon by her enemies, among whom were 
Mesdames, the count of Provence, and the duke oi Orleans and 
the Palais Royd clique. 

At this critical period her brother, the emperor Joseph II., 
decided to visit France. As the result of his visit he left 
with the queen a memorandum in which he pointed out to her 
in plain terms the dangers of her conduct.* also took advan- 

ta^ of his visit to advise the king, with such success that at last, 
in 1778, the queen had the hope of becoming a mother. For a 
time the emperor’s remonstrances had some effect, and after the 
birth of her daughter, Marie Th^r^se Qiarlotte (afterwards 
duchesse d’A^oullme), in December 1778, the queen lived a 
more quiet life. The death of Maria Theresa (Nov. 29, 1780) 
deprived her of a wise and devoted friend, and by removing all 
restraint on the rashness of Joseph II. was bound to increase 
the dislike of the Austrian alliance and cause embarrassment to 
Marie Antoinette. Her position was very much strengthened 
by the birth (Oct. 22, 1781) of a dauphin, Louis Joseph Xavier 
Francois, and on the death of Maurepas, which left the king 
without a chief minister, she might have exerted a considerable 
influence in public affairs had she taken a consistent interest in 
them; but her repugnance to serious matters triumphed, and 
she preferred to occupy herself with the education of her children, 
to whom she was a wise and devoted mother,^ and wiri\ her 
friends and ^amusements at Trianon. Personal motives alone 
would lead her to interfere in public affairs, especially when 
it was a question of obtaining ptos or favours for her favourites 
and their friends. The influence of the Polignacs was now at 
its height, and they obtained large sums of money, a dukedom, 
and many nominations to places. It was Madame de Polignac 
who obtained the appointment of Calonne as controller-general 
of the finances,^ and who succeeded Idadame de Gu 4 m 4 n 4 e as 
“ governess of the children of France ” after the bankruptcy 
of the prince de Gu 4 m 6 n 4 e in 1782.^ Again, in response to 
Mercy and Joseph ll.’s urgent representations, Marie Antoinette 
exerted herself on behalf of Austria in the affairs of the opening 
of the Scheldt (1783-1784) and the exchange of Bavaria (1785), in 
which, though she failed to provoke active interference on the 
part of France, she succeeded in obtaining the payment of 
considerable indemnities to Austria, a foct whidi led to the 
popular legend of her having sent millions to Austria, and aroused 
much indention against her. Later, on the recommendation 
of Mercy ax^ Vermond, she supported riie nomination of Lom 4 nie 
de Brienne in 1787, an ^pointment which, though widely 
approved at the time, was laid to the queen’s blame when it 
ended in failure. 

Two more children were bom to her : Louis Charles, duke of 
Normandy, afterwards dauphin, on the 27th of March 1785, 
and Sophie H 414 ne Beatrix (d. June 19, 1787), on the 9th of July 
1786. In 1785-17S6 the affair of the Diamond Neddace (fe.) 

1 See Ameth» Marie Anioinelte, Joseph II, and Leopold IL, pp. 1-18. 

s V. the Instructions dontUes d la marquise de Toursel, governess of 
the children of France, dated the 24th oi July i;<89i iu la Rpoheterie 
and Beaucourt, Lettres de Marie Antoinette, il. 131. 

” But see Ametb and Flammermont, L aaS, foot-note. 

* This had reflected discredit on the queen, Madame deGa 4 m 6 nfo 
having been one of her intimate friends. 
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revealed tibe depth hatred ^diidi her own lollies and the 
calumnies of her enexmes had aroused against her. The public 
held her responsible for the bankrupt state of the country; and 
thou^ in 1786, following the popular outoy, she prevail^ upon 
the Jong to recall Necker^ it was impossible for him to avert the 
Revolution. The year 1789 was one of disaster for Mark Antoin- 
ette; on the 10th of Mai^ her brother Joseph 11 . died» and on 
the 4th of June her eldest son. The same year saw the assem- 
bling of the States^general, which she had dreaded ^ the taking of 
the Bastille> and the events leading to the terrible days of the 
5th and 6th of October at Versailles and die removal of the 
royal family to the Tuilerks. Then began the n^otiations with 
Mirabeau, whose high estimate of the queen is will known (e.g. 
his famous remark, The king has only one man on his side, 
and that is his wife ’’). But the queen was violently prejudiced 
against him, believing him among other things to be responsible 
for the events of the 5th and 6th of October, and he never gained 
her full confidence. She was naturally incapable of seeing the full 
import of the Revolution, and merely temporised with Mirabeau. 
She dreaded the thought of civil war; and even when she had 
realized the necessity for decisive action the king’s apathy and 
indecision mide it impossible for her to persuade him to carry 
into effect Mirabeau’s plan of leaving Paris and appealing to 
the provinces. Her difficulties were increased by the departure 
of Mercy for the H^ue in September 1790, for Montmorin, who 
now toc^ his place in the negotiations, h^ not her confidence to 
the same extent. Feeling herself helpless and almost isolated 
in Paris, she now relied chiefly on her friends outside France— 
Mercy, Count Axel Fersen, and the baron de Breteuil; and it 
was by their help and that of Bouilk that after the death of 
Mirab^u, on the 8th of April 1791, the plan was arranged of 
escaping to Montm6dy, which ended in the flight to Varennes 
(June 31, 1791). 

After the return from Varennes the royal family were closely 
guarded, but in spite of this they still found channels of com- 
munication with the outside world. The king being sunk in 
apathy, the task of negotiation devolved upon the queen; but 
in her inexperience and ignorance of affairs, and the uncertainty 
of information from abroad, it was hard for her to follow any 
clear policy. Her courageous bearing during the return from 
Varennes had greatly impressed Bamave, and he now approached 
her on behalf of the Feuillants and the constitutional party. 
For about a year she continued to negotiate with them, forward- 
iiig to Mercy and the emperor Leopold II. letters and memoranda 
dictated by them, while at the same time secretly warning her 
friends not to accept these letters as her oym opinions, but to 
realize that she was dependent on the Constitutionals.^ She 
agreed with their plan of an armed congress, and on this idea 
both she and Fersen insisted with all their might, Fersen leaving 
Brussels and going on a mission to the emperor to try and gain 
support and checkmate the ^migris, whose desertion the queen 
bitterly resented, and whose rashness threatened to frustrate her 
plans and endanger the lives of her family. 

As to the acceptance of the constitution (Sept. 1791), “ tissue 
of absurdities ” though the queen thought it, and mu(± as she 
would have preferred a bolder coin'se, she considered that in the 
circumstances the king was bound to accept it in order to inspire 
confidence.* Mercy was also in correspondence with the Consti- 
tutionals, and in letter after letter to him and the emperor, the 
queen, strongly sup^rted by Fersen, insisted that the congress 
should be formed as soon as possible, her appeals increasing in 
urgency as she saw that Bamave’s party would soon be powerless 
against the extremists. But owing to the lengthy negotiations 
of the powers the congress was continudly postponed. On 
the ist of March 1792 Leopold 11 . died, and was succeeded by 
the young Francis 11 . l£uie Antoinette's actions were now 
directed entirely by Fersen, for she suspected Mercy and the 
emperor of saenfidng her to the interests of Austria {Fersen, i. 
251; Ameth, pp. 254, 256, &c.). The declaration of war which 

> I^etteM of 3iit July 279X to Morey. Ameth, pp. X93 and X94, 
and latter of set Angust 

* Ameth, pp. 196, 203; KlinckowstrOm, Ferssn, L 192. 


the king was forced to make (April ao) threw her definitely into 
opposition to the Revolution, and she betrayed to Mercy and 
Fersen the plans of the French generals (Ameth, p. 259; Fersen^n. 
220, 289, 308, 325, 327). She was now certain that the life 
of the king was threatened, and the events of the 20th of Tune 
added to her terrors. She considered their onjy hope to Be in 
the intervention of the powers end in fhe app^ to force, and 
endorsed the suggestion 0! a threatraing manifesto* windi 
should hold the National Assembly and Paris responsHale' fotthe 
safety of the king and royal family. Immediatriy/a^t'er Bimiis- 
wick’s manifesto followed the storming of the Tuileries and the 
removal of the royal family to the Temple (Aug. zo). I)nrixig 
all these events and the captivity in the Temple Marie Antoinette 
showed an unvarying courage and dignity, in spite of her falling 
health and the illness of her son. After the execution of the king 
(Jan. 17, 1793) several unsuccessful attempts were made by her 
friends to rescue her and her children, among others by Jarjayes, 
Toulan and Lepitre, and the “ baron de Batz,” and negotia- 
tions for her release or exchange were even opened with Danton; 
but as the allied armies approached her trial and condemnation 
became a certainty. She had already been separated from her 
^n, the sight of whose ill-treatment added terribly to her suffer- 
ings; she was now parted from her daughter and Madame 
Eli^beth, and remov^ on the 1st of August 1793 to the Conder- 
gerk. Even here, where she was under the closest guard and 
subjected to the most offensive espionage, attempts were made 
to rescue her, among others Michonis’ “ Conspiration de roeiUet.” 

On the 14th of October began her trial, her defence being 
entrusted to Chauveau-Lagarde and Tronson-Ducourdray. Her 
noble attitude, even in the face of the atrodous accusations 
of Fouqukr-Tinville, commanded the admiration even of her 
enemies, and her answers during her long examination were dear 
and skilful. The following were the questions finally put to the 
jury:— 

(i) Is it established that manoeuvres and communications have 
existed with foreign powers and other external enemies of the re- 
public, the said manoeuvres, Ac., tending to furnish them with 
assistance in money, give them an entry into French territory, and 
facilitate the progress of their armies ? 

(a) Is Marie Antoinette of Austria, the widow Capet^ convicted 
of having co-operated in these manoeuvres and mamtamed these 
communications ? 

(3) Is it established that a plot and conspiracy has existed tending 
to lundlo civil war within the republic, by arming the dtkent 
against one another ? 

(4) Is Marie Antoinette, the widow Capet, convicted of having 
participated in this plot and conspiracy ? 

The jury decided unanimously in the affirmative, and on the 
16th of October 1793 Marie Antoinette was led to the guiUotine, 
leaving behind her a touching letter to Madame Elizabeth, known 
as her “ Testament,^’ 

As to the justice of these charges, we have seen how the epaoen 
was actually guilty of betraying her country, though it was only 
natural for her to identify cause of the monarchy with that 
of France. To civil war she was consistently opposed, and never 
ceased to dissociate herself from the plans of the hugiis, but 
here again her very position made her an enemy of the republic. 
In any case, ail her actions had as then aim---^lirs%, the safe- 
guarding of the mcmard^ and the king’s position, and latrir, 
when she saw this to be impossibk, that of secuiing the safety 
of her husband and her son. 

* H. Belloc, Mwii’’ Antoinette, pp. 311-312, states that dause VllL 
of Brunswick’s maaufesto was draited ** by Marie Antoinetfe^ id, 
that the idea of holding Paris responsible for tiie safety of the royal 
family was first suggested by her. He bases this statement entimy 

r n the queen’s letters of July 3rd to Fersen, of July 4tii to Mercy, 
reception of which Feraen notes in his Joumm on July 8lh 
(Fersen, ii. 2x). But these letters were obviously the answer 
to Fersen 's letter of June 30th to the queen (Fersen, ii 415) , in wMch 
he tells her the terms of the manifesto. Moreover, the suggestion 
of holding the Assembly responsible is to be found aa early as in the 
memo, of the Constitutioiials of September the 8th, 1791, and is 
included in the Instructions of Mallet du Pan (Mems. ed. Sayous, 
i 281, and appendix 445). Fersen {Fene§n,iL 329, 337, r8th July 
and 28th July to the queen, and p. 338, 29th July to Taube) states 
that it was he who drew up the mtaamaUt by means of the oiitqfiia 
de Limon. 
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For a biUiographical study see ; M. Toumeux, Mane AntoineUe 
devatU Vkistoire. Essai bibliographi^ue (2nd od., Paris, 1901); id. 
Bibliogf, de laville de Paris . . . (vol. iv. 190O), nos. 20980-2x338; also 
Bibiuir, de femmes ciUbves (Turin and Paris^ 1892, &c.). The most 
important material ior her life is to be found in her letters and in the 
correspondcnco of Mercy- Argenteau, but a large number of forgeries 
have found their way into certain of the collections, such as those of 
Paul Vogt d'Hunolstein (Correspondance inSdite de Marie AittoineUe^ 
(3rd ed., Paris, 1864), and F. Feuillet des Conches Louis XVI.^ Marie 
AntoineUe et Madame Elisabeth ^ lettres et documents inddits (6 vols., 
Puis, 1 864-1873). while most of the works on Marie Antoinette 
published t^fore the appearance of Ameth’s publications (1865, &c.) 
are based partly on these forgeries. For a detailed examination of 
the question of the authenticity of the letters see the introduction 
to LeUres de Marie Antoinette. Recueil des lettres authentiques de la 
reinCf publii pour la socUii d'kisioire contemporaine, par M. de la 
Rocheterie et le marquis de Beaucourt (2 vols., Paris, 1895-18^); 
also A. Geffroy, Gustave III. ei la cour de France (2 vols., Paris, 1869), 
vol. ii., appendix. Of the highest importance are the letters from 
the archives of Vienna published by Alfred von Ameth and others : 
A. von Amotli, Maria Theresia und Marie AntoineUe ^ ihr Briefwechsel 
1770-1780 (Paris and Vienna, 1865) ; id. Marie AntoineUe ^ Joseph 11 . 
und Leopold II. ihr Briefwechsel (Leipzig, Paris and Vienna, 1866); 
id. and A. Geffroy, Correspondance seerdte de Marie-Thirtse et du 
comte de Mercy-Argenteau (3 vols., Paris, 1874); id. and J. Flammer- 
mont, Corresjf>ondance seerdte du comte de Mercy-Argenteau avec 
Joseph II. et le prince de Kaunitz (2 vols., Paris, 1889-1891); for 
further letters sec Comte de Reiset, LeUres de la reine Marie Antoin- 
eUe d la landgrave Louise de Hesse-Darmstadt (1865); id. LeUres 
inidites de Marie Antoinette et de Marie-Clotildey reine de Sardaigne 
(1877). See also Correspondance entre le comte de Miraheau et le 
comte de la March, recueillie . . . par F. de Bacourt (3 vols., 

Paris, 1857), Baron R. M. de Klinckowstrom, Le Comte de Fersen 
et la cour m France (2 vols., Paris, 1877-1878). Memoirs : See most 
contempora^ memoirs, e.g. those of the prince de Ligne, Choisenl, 
S^gur, Bouilli, Dumouriez, &c. Some, such as those of Madame 
Campan, Weber, C16ry, Mme dc Tourzel, are prejudiced in her favour; 
others, such as those of Besenval, Lauzun, i^ulavie, are equally 
prejudiced against her. M. Toumeux {op. cit.) discusses the authen- 
ticity of the memoirs of Tilly, C16ry, Lauzun, &c. The chief of these 
memoirs are : Mme Campan, Mtmoires sur la vie privde de Mane 
AntoineUe (5th ed., 2 vols., Paris, 1823; Eng. trans. 1887), the in- 
^curacy of which is clearly demonstrated by J. Flammcrmont in 
Etudes critiques sur les sources de Vhistoire du xviii* sticle : Les 
Mimoires de Mme Campan, in the Bulletin de la FaculU des leUres 
de Poitiers (4th year, 1886, pp. 50, 109) ; J. Weber, Mimoires concern- 
ant Marie Antoinette (3 vols., London, 1804-1809; Eng. trans., 
3 vols., London, 1 805-1 80O); Mimoires de M. le baron de Besenval 
(3 vols,, Paris, 1805) ; Mimoires de M. le due de Lauzun (2nd ed., 
2 vols.^ Paris, 1822); E. Bavoux, M 6 ms. secrets de J. M. Augeard, 
secritaire des commandements de la reine M. AntoineUe (Paris, 1866); 
Mme Vig6e-Le-Brun, Mes souvenirs (2 vols., Paris, 1867) ; Mimoires 
de Mme la duchesse de Tourzel, ed. by the due de Cars (2 vols., Paris, 
1883) ; Mimoires de la baronne d'Oberkirch (2 vols., Paris, 1853). 

General Works : — Sec the general works on the period and on 
Louis XVI., and biblioCTaphies to articles Louis XVI. and French 
Revolution. A. Sorel, VEurc^e et la Riv. fr. (ii. passim) contains 
a good estimate of Marie Antoinette. See also £. and J. de Gon- 
court, Histoire de Marie AntoineUe (Paris, 1859); P. de Nolhac, 
Marie AntoineUe, dauphine (Paris, 1897) ; id. La Reine Marie Antoin- 
eUe (8th ed., 1^8), which gives good descriptions of Versailles, 
Trianon, &c. ; M. de la Rocheterie, Histoire de Marie AntoineUe (2 
vols., Paris, 1890); A. L. Bickndl, The Story of Marie Antoinette; 
R. Ptfilss, Koniein Marie AntoineUe, Bilder aus ihrem Leben (Leipzig, 
1894); G. Desjardins, Le Petit-Trianon (Versailles, 1885). For 
her txw and death, see £. Campardon, Marie AntoineUe h la Coif- 
dergerie (1863). H. Belloc's Marie Antoinette (London, 1909) is 
vexy biased and .sometimes misleading. (C. B. P.) 

HARIE DE FRANCE (fl. c. 1175-1190), French poet and 
fabulist. In the introduction {c, X240) to Im Vie Seint Edmund 
U Rey ^ Denis Pyramus says she was one of the most popular of 
authors with counts, baroas and knights, but especially with 
ladies. She is also mentioned by the anonymous author of 
the Pouronnement Renart. Her lays were translated into Nor- 
wegian * by order of Haakon IV. ; and Thomas Giestre, who is 
generally supposed to have lived m the reign of Henry VI., gave 
a version of Lanvd.^ Very little is known about her history, 
and until comparatively recently the very century in which she 
lived remained a matter of dispute. In spite of her own state- 
ment in the epilogue to her faUp : Marie ai num, si suis de 

t Cotton MS. Domit. A xi. (BritiSl Museum), edited for the Rolls 
Series by Thomas Arnold in 1892. 

• EdiM by R. Keyser and C. R, Unger as Strengleikar efSa LiofSabok 

(Christianfa, tB$o). 

* Chestrels Sir Launfal was printed by J. Ritson in Ancient English 
Metrical Romantu {1802) ; and by L. Erling (Kempten, 1883). 


France,’’ generally interpreted to mean that Marie was a native 
of the lie de France, she seems to have been of Norman origin, 
and certainly spent most of her life in England. Her lan^[uage, 
howevery shows little trace of Anglo-Norman provinc^ism. 
Like Wace, she used a literary dialect which probably differed 
very widely from common Norman speech. The manuscripts 
in which Marie’s poems are preserved date from the late X3th or 
even the 14th century, but the language fixes the date of the 
poems in the second half of the 12th century. The Lais are 
dedicated to an unknown king, who is identified as Henry II. of 
England; and the fables, her Ysapet, were written according to 
the Epilogus for a Count William, generally recognized to be 
William I^ngsword, earl of Salisbury. The author of Couronne- 
ment Renart, says that Marie had dedicated her poem to the 
count William to whom the unknown noet addresses himself. 
This is William of Dampierre (d. 1251), the husband of the 
countess Margaret of Flanders, and his identification with Marie’s 
count William is almost certainly an error. Marie lived and 
wrote at tlie court of Henry II., which was very literary and purely 
French. Queen Eleanor was a Froven9al, and belonged to a 
family in which the patronage of poetry was a tradition. There 
is no evidence to show whether Marie was of noble origin or 
simply pursued the profession of a trouoire for her living. 

The origin of the lais has been the subject of much discussion^ 
Marie herself says that she had heard them sung by Breton min- 
strels. It seems probable that it is the lesser or French Brittany 
from which the stories were derived, though something may be due 
to Welsh and Cornish sources. Gaston Paris {Romania, vol, xv.) 
maintained that Marie had heard the stories from English 
minstrels, who had assimilated the Celtic legends. In any case 
the Breton lays offer abundant evidence of traditions from 
Scandinavian and Oriental sources. The Guigemar of Marie 
de France presents marked analogies with the ordinary Oriental 
romance of escape from a harem, for instance, with details 
superadded from classical mythology’. Marie seems to have 
contented herself with giving new literary form to the stories 
she heard by turning them into Norman octosyllabic verse, and 
apparently made few radical changes from her originals. Joseph 
B^dier thinks that the lays of the Breton minstrels were prose 
recitals interspersed with short lyrics something after the maimer 
of the cante-fable of Aucassin et Nicolette. Marie’s task was to 
give these cante-fablcs a narrative form destined to be read 
rather than sung or recited. 

The Lais which may be definitely attributed to Marie are : 
Guigemar, Equitan, Le I'rSne, Le Bisclavret (the werewolf), Les Deux 
amants, Laustic, Chaitivel, Lanval, Le Chtvrefeuillc, Milan, Yonec 
and EHduc. The other similar lays are anonymous except the Lai 
d'Ignaure by Renant and the Lai du cor of Robert Biket, two authors 
otherwise unknown. They vary in length from some twelve 
thousand lines to about a hundred. Le Chivrefeuille, a short episode 
of the Tristan story, telling how Tristan makes known his presence 
in the wood to Iseult, is the best known of them all. Laustic ^ 
{Le Rossignol) is almost as short and simple. In Yonec a mysterious 
bird visits the lady kept in durance by an old husband, and is 
turned mto a valiant knight. The lover is killed by the husband, 
but in due time is avenged by his son. The scene of the story is 
partly laid in Chester, but the fable in slightly different forms occurs 
in the folk-lore of many countries.® Lanval ® is a fairy story, and the 
hero vanishes eventually with his fairy princess to the island of 
Avallou or Avilion. Eltduc is more elaborately planned than any 
of these, and the action is divided between Exeter and Brittany. 
Here again the story of the man with two brides is not new, but the 
three characters of the story are so dealt with that each wins the 
reader's sympathy. The resignation of the wife of Eliduc and her 
reception of the new bride find a parallel in another ot the lays, 

® The soi-disant Breton folk-song *' Ann Eostik *' on the same 
subject translated by La Villemarque in his Barzaz-Breu (1840) is 
rejected by competent authorities. Similar stories in widen the 
nightingale is slain by an angry husband occur in Renaed contrefait 
and in the Gesta Romanorum, 

® Cf. the Oiseau bleu of Mme d'Aulnoy. 

® Sir Lambewell in Bishop Percy's Folio MS, (ed. Hales and Fumi- 
vall, vol ii., 1867), is another version of Lanval, and differs from 
Chestre's. For the relations between Lanval and the Lai de Graelent, 
wrongly ascribed to Marie by Roquefort, see W. H. Schofield, ** The 
Lays of Graelent and Lanval, and the storv of Wayland," in the 
Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, of AmeiiGa, voi. xv. (l^timore, 
1900). 
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Le I'rine. The story is in both cases more human and less repugnant 
than t^e, in some respects, similar story of Grisclda. 

Marie's Ysopei is translated from an English original which she 
erroneously attributed to Alfred the Great, who had, she said, 
translated ft from the l^tin. The collection includes nilCny fables 
that have come down from Phaedrus, some Oriental stories derived 
from Jewish sources, with many popular apologues that belong to 
the Renard cycle, and difier from those of older origin in that^ey 
are intended to amuse rather thAn to instruct. Marie describes the 
misery of the poor under the feudal r6gime, but she preaches resigna- 
tion rather than revolt. The popularity of this collection is attested 
by the twenty-three MSS. of it that have been preserved. 

Another poem attributed to Marie dc Franceis V Espurgatoife 
Seint Pairiz^ a translation from the TractaSus de purgatorio S. 
Patricii (e. 1185) of Henri de Salterey, which brings her activity down 
almost to the close of the century. 

Sec Die Fabeln der Marie de France (1898), edited by Karl Wamke 
with the help of materials left by Eauard Mali* and Die Lais der 
Marie de France (2nd ed., X900), edited by Karl Wamke, with 
comparative notes by Reinhold Kdhlcr; the two works being vols. 
vi. and iih of the Bibliotheca Normannica of Hermann Sucliier; 
also an extremely interesting article by Joseph B6dier in the Revt4e 
des deux vmndes (Oct. 1891); another by Alice Kemp- Welch in the 
Nineteenth Century (Dec. 1907). For' an analysis of the Lais 
see Revue de philologie francaise^ viii. 161 seq,; Karl Wamke, IHe 
QuelUn der Esope der Marie de France (1900). The Lais were first 
published in 1819 by B. de Roquefort. L Espurgatoire Seint Pairiz 
was edited by T. A. Jenkins (Pliiladclphia, 1894). Some of the Lays 
were paraphrased by Arthur O'Shaughnessy in his Lays of France 
(r872). 

MARIE DE* MEDICI (1573-1642), queen consort and queen 
regent of France, daughter of Francis de’ Medici, grand duke of 
Tuscany, and Joanna, an Austrian archduchess, was bom in 
Florence on the 26th of April 1573. After Joanna’s death in 
1578 duke Francis married the notorious Bianca Capello, and 
the grand ducal children were brought up away from their father 
at the Pitti Palace in Florence, where after the death of her 
brotlier and sister and the marriage of her elder sister Eleonora, 
duchess of Mantua, a companion was chosen for Marie, tliis being 
J.conora Dori, afterwards known as Leonora GaJigai. She 
received a good education in company with her half-brother 
Antonio. After many projects of marriage for Marie had failed 
Henry IV. of France, who was under great monetary obligations 
to the house of Medici, offered himself as a suitor although his 
marriage with Marguerite de Valois was not yet dissolved; but 
the marriage was not celebrated until October 1600. Her eldest 
son, the future Louis XIIL, was born at Fontainebleau in Sep- 
tember of the next year; the other children who survived were 
Gaston duke of Orleans; Elizabeth queen of Spain; Christine 
duchess of Savoy; and Henrietta Maria queen of England. 
During her husband’s lifetime Marie de’ Medici showed little sign 
of political taste or ability; but after his murder in 1610 when 
she became regent, she devoted herself to affairs with unfailing 
regularity and developed an inherited passion for power. She 
gave her confidence chiefly to Concini, the husband of Leonora 
Galigai, who squiuidered the public money and secured a series 
of important charges with the title of Marechal d’Ancre. Under 
the regent’s lax and capricious rule the princes of the blood and 
the great nobles of the kingdom revolted; and the queen, too 
weak to assert her authority, consented at Sainte Menehould 
(May 15, 1614) to buy off the discontented princes. In i6i6 her 
policy was strengthened by the accession to her councils of 
Richelieu, who had come to the front at the meeting of the states^* 
general in 1614; but Louis XIIL, who was now sixteen years old, 
was determined to throw off the tutelage of hb mother and Con- 
cini. By hb orders Concini was murdered, Leonora Galigai was 
tried for sorcery and beheaded, Richelieu was banished to hb 
bbhopric, wd the queexi was exiled to Blois. After two years 
of virtuid imprbonment escaped in 1619 and became the 
centre of a new revolt. Loub XIIL easily dbpersed the rebels, 
but thronf^ the mediatibn of Richelieu was reconciled wi^ hb 
mother, wno was allowed to hold a small court at Angers, and 
resumed her place in the royal council in 1621. But differences 
between her and the card^ arose, and the queen mo^er 
intrigued to drive Richelieu again from court. For a single day 
the des dupes, the lath of November 1630, she seemed 

to have succeeded; but the triumph of Richelieu was followed 


by her exile to Compile, whence she eK»ped in 1631 to 
Brusseb. From that time till her death at Colo^ on the ^ of 
July 1642 she intrigued in vain against the cardinal. 

Among contemporary authorities for the history of Marie de* 
Medici, see tothieu de Argues, Deuxjeces delavieetdeiamortde 
Marte <U Midicis (Antwerp, 164^ ; J. B. Matthieu, &lt>ge historial de 
Mane de Midicis (Paris, 1626): Florentin du Ruau, Le Tableau de la 
rigence de Marie de Midicis (Poitiers, i6«5); F. E. MSzeray, Histoire 
de la mire et du fils, ou de Marie de Midicis et de Louis XIII. (Amster- 
dam, 1730); and A. P. Lord. The Regency of Marie de Midicis 
(London, 1904). For the ^litical hbt^ sec the bibliographies to 
Henry IV. and Louis xfil. ^ 

Thwc are lives by Thiroux d’Arconvillc (3 vob., Paris, 1774); 
by Miss J. S. H. Pardoe (London, 1852, and again 1890); and by 
B. Zeller, Henri IV. et Marie de Midicis (Paris, 1877). Th^e is a 
technical discussion of the causes of her death in A. Masson’s La 
Sorcellerie et la science des poisons au xvii« sidcle (Paris, 1904), and the 
minutest details of her private life are in L. Batiffol’s La Vic intime 
d'une reine de France (Paris, 1906; Eng. trans., 1908). 

MARIE GALANTEy an bland in the French West Indies. It 
lie.s in 15“ 55' N. and 61° 17' W., 16 m. S.E. of Guadeloupe, of 
which it b a dependency. It is nearly circular in shape and 55 
sq. m. in area. A rocky limestone plateau, rising in the east to 
a height of 675 ft., occupies the centre of the bland, and from it 
the land descends m a series of well-wooded terraces to the sea. 
The shores are rocky, there are no harbours, and the roadstead 
off Grand Bourg is difficult of access, owing to the surrounding 
reefs. The climate b healthy and the soil rich; sugar, coffee and 
cotton being the chief products. The largest town b Grand 
Bourg (pop. 6901) on the south-west coast. The bland was dis- 
covered by Columbus in 1493, received its name from the 
vessel on which he was sailing. The French who settled here 
in 1648 suffered numerous attaclcs both from the Dutch and 
the British, but since 1766, except for a short period of Britbh 
rule in the early part of the 19th century, they have held 
undbturbed possession. 

MARIE 1^2SCZYNSKA (1703-1768), queen consort of 
France, was bom at Breslau on the 23rd of June 1703, being 
the daughter of Stanislas Leszczynski (who in 1704 became 
king of Poland) and of Catherine Opalinska. During a tem- 
porary flight from Warsaw the child was lost, and eventu- 
ally discovered in a stable ; on another occasion she was 
for safety’s sake hidden in an oven. In hb exile Stanislas 
found hb chief consolation in superintending the education 
of his daughter. Madame de Prie first suggested the Polish 
princess as a bride for Loub duke of Bourbon, but she 
was soon betrothed not to him but to Bbub XV,, a step 
which was the outcome of the jealousies of the houses of Cond6 
and Orleans, and was everywhere regarded as a misalliance for 
the French king. The marriage took place at Fontainebleau on 
the 5th of September 1725. Marie’s one attempt to interfere 
in politics, an effort to prevent the disgrace of the duke of 
Bourbon, was the beginning of her husband’s alienation from her ; 
and after the birth of her seventh child Louise, Marie was 
practically deserted by Louis, who openly avowed his liaison 
with Louise de Nesle, comtesse de Mailly, who was replaced in 
turn by her sbters Pauline marquise de Vmtimille, and Marie 
Anne, duchess de Ch&teauroux, and these by Madame de 
Pompadour. In the meantime the queen saw her father 
Stanislas establbhed in Lorraine, and the affectionate intimacy 
which she maintained with him was the chief consolation 
of her harassed life. After a momentary reconciliation with 
Loub during hb illness at Metz in 1744, Marie shut herself 
up more closely with her own circle of friends until her dea^ at 
Versailles on the 24th of June 1768. 

Sec V. des Diguidres, Lettres inidites de la reine Marie Lecsinska et 
de la duchesse de Luynes au Prisident Hinault (1886) ; Marquise des 
RAaux, Le Rot Stanislas et Marie Lecsinska (1895); P. de Raynal, 
Le Mariaee d*un rot (Paris, 1887) ; H. Gauthier VUlars, Le Manage 
de Louis XV. d'apris des documents nouveaux (1900) ; P. de Nolhac, 
La Reine Marie Lecsinska (1900) and Louis XV. et Marie Leesynska 
(1900)* P. Boy6, Lettres du rot Stanislas h Marie Lestezynsha 1754- 
1766 (Paris asid Nancy, 1901) : and C. Stryienskl’s book on Marie 
Jos^hs de Saxe (La Mire des trots demiers Bourbons, Paris, 1902). 
See also the memoirs of President H6naalt and of the due de Luynes 
fed. Dussieux and SouUA, i860), &c. 
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BIAJUB LOUISE (i79i-zS47)i second wife of Napoleon L, 
was the dau^ter of Francis 1 .; emperor of Austria, and of the 
princess Theresa of Naples, and was born on the 12th of Decem- 
ber 1791. Her disposition, fresh and natural but lackii^ the 
qualities that make for distinction, gave no promise of eminence 
until reasons of state brought Napoleon shortly after his divorce 
of Josephine to sue for her hand (see Napoleon and Josephine). 
It IS probable, though not quite certain, that the hrst suggestions 
as tp this marriage alliance emanated secretly from the Austrian 
chancellor, Mettemich. The prince de Ligne claimed to have 
been instrumental in arranging it. In any case the proposal was 
well received at Paris both by Napoleon and by his ministers; 
and though there were difficahies respecting the divorce of 
Josephine, yet these were surmounted in a way satisfactory to 
the emperor and the prelatfcs of Austria. The marriage took 
place by proxy in the church of St Augustine, Vienna, on the nth 
of March i8zo. The new empress was escorted into France by 
Queen Caroline Murat, for whom she soon conceived a feeling 
of distrust. The civil and religious contracts took place at 
Paris early in April, and during the honeymoon, spent at the 
palace of Compilgne, the emperor showed the greatest regard 
for liis wife. **He is so evidently in love with her,” wrote 
Mettemich that he cannot conceal hk feelings, and all liis 
customary ways of life are subordinate to her wishes.’’ His joy 
was compete when on the 20th of March 1811 she bore him a 
son who was destined to bear the empty titles of king of Rome ** 
and ** Napoleon II.” The regard of Napoleon for his consort 
was evidenced shortly before the birth of this prince, when he 
bade the physicians, if the lives of the mother and of the child 
could not both be saved, to spare her life. Under Marie Louise 
the etiquette of the court of France became more stately and 
the ritual of religious ceremonies more elaborate. Before the 
campaign of 1812 she accompanied the emperor to Dresden; 
but after that scene of splendour misfortunes aowded upon 
Napoleon. In January 1814 he appointed her to act as regent 
of France (with Joseph Bonaparte as lieutenant-general) during 
his absence in the held. 

At the time of Napoleon’s first abdication (April ii, 1814), 
Joseph and Jerome Bonaparte tried to keep the empress under 
some measure of restraint at Blois ; but she succeeded in reaching 
her father the emperor Francis while Napoleon was on his way 
to Elba. She, along with her son, was escorted into Austria by 
Count von Neipperg, and refused to comply with the entreaties 
and commands of Napoleon to proceed to Elba; and her aliena- 
tion from him was completed when he ventured to threaten her 
with a forcible abduction if she did not obey. During the 
Hundred Days she remained in Austria and manifested no desire 
for the success of Napoleon in France. At the Congress of Vienna 
the Powers awarded to her and her son the duemes of Parma, 
Piacenza and Guastalla, in conformity with the terms of the 
Treaty of Fontainebleau (March, 1814) ; in spite of the determined 
opposition of Louis XVIll. she gained this right for herself owing 
largely to the support of the emperor Alexander, but she failed 
to make good the claims of her son to the inheritance (see 
Napoleon II.). She proceeded alone to Parma, where she fell 
more and more under the influence of the count von Neipperg, 
and had to acquiesce in the title ” duke of Reichstadt ” accorded 
to her son. l^ng before the tidings of the death of Napoleon 
at St Helena reached her she was living in intimate relations 
with Neipperg at Parma, and bore a son to him not long after 
that event. Napoleon on the other hand s[ppke of her in his 
will with markea tenderness, and both excused and forgave her 
infidelity to him. Thereaftef^ Neipperg became her morganatic 
husband; and they had other children. In 1832, at the time 
0! last illness of the duke of Reichstadt, she visited him at 
Viei^ and was there at the time of hb death; but in other 
resjj^ts she shook off all a8socif||ion with Napoleon. Her rule 
in risma, conjointly with Neipperg, was characterized by a 
clemenqy and moderation which were lacking in the other Italian 
states in that time of reaction. She preserved some of the 
Napoleonic faWii and institutions; in 1817 she established the 
equality of wospen in heritage, and ordered the compilation of 
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a civil code which was promulgated in January 1820. Tlie 
penal code of November 1821 abolished many odious customs 
and punishments of the old code, and allowed publicity in 
criminal trials. On the death of Neipperg in 1829 his place was 
taken by Baron Werklein, whose influence was hostile to popular 
liberty. During the popular movements of 1831 Marie Louise 
had to take refuge with the Austrian garrison at Piacenza; 
on the restoration of her rule by the Austrians its character 
deteriorated, Parma becoming an outwork of the Austrian 
Empire. She died at Vienna on the i8th of December 1847. 

See Coftespondance de Marie Louise (Vienna, 1887); 

L A. Baron von Helfert, Marie Louise (Vienna, 1873) ; fi. Wertheimer, 
Die Heirath der Erzherzoein Marie Louise mit NajpoUon I. (Vienna, 
1882); and The Duke of Reichstadt (Eng. ed., London. 1905). See 
also the Memoirs of Bausaet, Mme Durand Mtoeval ana Mettemich; 
and Max BiUard, The Marriage Ventures of Marie Louise^ English 
version by Evelyn, duchess of Wellington (1910). 

BIARIEMBAD, a town of Bohemia, Austria, 115 m. W. of 
Prague by rail. Pop. (1900), 4588. It is one of Ae most fre- 
quented watering-places of Europe, lying on the outskirts of 
the Kaiserwaid at on altitude of 2093 ft., and is 40 m. S.W. 
of Carlsbad by rail. Marienbad is enclosed on all sides except 
the south by gently sloping hills dad with fragrant pine forests, 
which are intersected by lovely walks. The principal buildings 
are : the Roman Catholic church, which was completed in 1851 ; 
the English church, the theatre, the Kurhaus, built in 1901, 
and several bathing establishments and hospitals. The mineral 
springs, which belong to the adjoining abbey of Tepl, are eight 
In number, and are used both for bathing and drinking, except 
the Marienquelle, which is used only for bathing. Some of them, 
like the Kreuzbrunnen and the Ferdinandsbrunnen, contain 
alkaline-saline waters which resemble those of Carlsbad, except 
that they are cold and contain nearly twice the quantity of 
purgative salts. Others, like the Ambrosiusbrunnen and the 
Karolinenbrunnen, arc among the strongest iron waters in the 
world, wliile the Rudolfsbrunnen is on earthy-alkaline spring. 
The waters are used in cases of liver affections, gout, diabetes 
and obesity ; and the patients must conform during the cure to 
a strictly regulated diet. Besides the mineral water baths there 
are also moor or mud-baths, and the peat used for these baths 
is the richest in iron in the world. About 1,000,000 bottles of 
mineral water are exported annually. 

Amongst the places of interest round Marienbad is the basaltic 
rock of Podhorn (2776 ft.), situated about 3 m. to the east, from 
which an extensive view of the Bohmcrwald, Fichtelgebirge and 
Erzgebirge is obtained. About 7 m. in the same direction lies 
the old and wealthy abbey of Tepl, founded in 1 193. The actual 
building dates from the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th century, and contains a fine library with a collection of 
rare manuscripts and incunabula; near it is the small and old 
town of Tepl (pop. 2789). To the north-east of Marienbad 
lies the small watering-place of Konigswart; near it is a castle 
belonging since 1618 to the princes of Mettemich, which contains 
an interesting museum, created by the famous Austrian states- 
man in the first part of the 19th century. It contains, besides 
a fine library, a collection of the presents he received during his 
long career; numerous autographs, and other historical relics, 
a collection of rare coins, armour, portraits and various minerals. 

Marienbad is among the youngest of the Bohemian watering- 
places, although its spring were known from of old. They 
appear in a document datmg from 1341, where they are called 
” the Auschowitzer springs belonging to the abbey of Tepl; ” 
but it was only through the efforts of Dr Josef Nehr, the doctor 
of the abbey, who from 1779 until his death in 1820 worked hard 
to demonstrate the curative properties of the springs, that the 
waters began to be used for medicinal purposes. The place 
obtained its actual name of Marienbad in iSeS; became a water- 
ing-place in 1818, and received its charter as a town in 1868. 

taQg» Fiihrer durch Marienbad md Umgehung (Marienbad, 
1902); and Kisch, Marienbad, seine Unxgeibung tmd HeUxnittel 
(Marienbad, 1895). 

M ARIElIBBltGt a town of Germai^. k tte kingdom of Saxony 
16 m. S.E. of Chemnitz on the Flfiha-Reitzenhain railway. 
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Pop, (1905), 7603. . It has an Evangelical church, a Rwnan 
Catholic church, a non-commissioned officers’ school and a pre- 
paratory school; and the industries comprise wool-spinning, flax- 
dressing, the making of lace, toys and cigars, and silver-mining. 

UARIENBURO (Polish, Malborg), a town of Germany, in 
the Prussian province of West Prussia, 30 m. by rail to the S.E. 
of Danzig in a fertile plain on the right bank of the No^t, a 
channel of the Vistula, here spanned by a handsome railway 
bridge and by a bridge of boats. Pop. (1905), 13,095. Marien- 
burg contains large chemical wool-cleaning works and several 
other factories, carries on a considerable trade in grain, wood, 
linen, feathers and brushes, and is the seat of important cattle, 
horse and wool markets. Its educational institutions include 
a gymnasium and a Protestant normal school. In the old 
market-place, many of the houses in which are built with 
arcades, stands a Gothic town-hall, dating from the end of the 
14th century. The town is also embellished with a fine statue 
of Frederick the Great, who added this district to Prussia, and a 
moniunent commemorating the war of 1870-71. Marienburg 
is chiefly interesting from its having been for a century and a 
half the residence of the grand masters of the Teutonic order. 
The large castle of the order here was originally founded in 1274 
as the seat of a simple commandery against the pagan Prussians, 
but in 1^09 the headquarters of the grand master were trans- 
ferred hither from Venice, and the ** Marienburger Schloss ” 
soon became one of the largest and most strongly fortified 
buildings in Germany. On the decline of the order in the middle 
of the 15th century, the ca.stle passed into the hands of the Poles, 
by whom it was allowed to fall into neglect and decay. It came 
into the possession of Prussia in 1772, and was carefully restored 
at the begi^ing of the 19th century. This interesting and 
curious building consists of three parts, the Alt- or Hochschloss, 
the Mittelschloss, and the Vorburg. It is built of brick, in a 
style of architecture peculiar to the Baltic provinces, and is 
undoubtedly one of the most important secular buildings of the 
middle ages in Germany 

Of the numerous monographs published in Germany on the castle 
of Marienburg, it will suffice to mention here Btiscliing^s Schtoss 
dev dmtschen Ritter zu Marienburg (Berlin, 1828) ; Voigt's Geschickte 
von Marienburg (Kdnigsbcrg, 1824); Bergau‘s Ordenshauptkaus 
Marienburg (Berlin, 1871) ; and Steinbrocht, Schloss Marienburg in 
Preussen (8th ed., Berhn, 1905). 

MARlENWERDERy a town of Germany, in the Prussian 
province of West Prussia, 3 m. E. of the Vistula, 23 m. S. of 
Marienburg by rail. Pop. (1905), 10,258. The town was founded 
in the year 1233 by the Teutonic order. It has a cathedral of 
the same century, a triple Gothic edifice, restored in 1874 and 
containing the tombs of several grand masters of the Teutonic 
order; a (Gothic) town hall (1880); a Roman Catholic basilica 
(1858); a non-commissioned officers’ school; a monument of the 
war of 1870-71 (1897); on archaeological collection; and a 
semina^ for female teachers. The industries include iron- 
foundries, saw-mills, sugar-refineries, breweries and printing- 
works. 

MARIE TH^RilSE (1638-1683), queen consort of France, was 
bom on the 10th of September 1638 at the Escurial, being the 
daughter of Philip IV. of Spain and Elizabeth of France. By 
pretending to seek a bride fpr his master in Margaret of Savoy, 
Mazarin had induced the king of Spain to make proposals for the 
marriage of his daughter with Louis XIV., and the treaty of the 
Pyrenees in 1659 stipulated for her marriage with the French 
king, Marie renouncing liny claim to the Spanish succession. 
As the treaty, however, fauii^ed on the payment of her dowry, 
whid) was practically impomle for Spain, Mazarin could evade 
the other terms of the ccintract. Mtrie Th6r^ was married 
in June 1660, when TV. with his whole court accompanied 
the bride to the Isle tA Pheasstnts in the Bidassoa, where she 
was met 1 ^ Louis. The new queen’s amiability and her un- 
doubted virtues failed to secure her husband’s regard and affec- 
tion. She iaw hersMf Mledied in tutu for Louise de la Valli^re, 
Mme de Mnntei|kan ana others; but Marie Th6r^se ivas too 
pious too humble opeidy to reisent the position in which she 


was placed by the king’s avowed infidelities. Widi the growing 
influence of Madame de Maintaion over bis mind and affections 
he bestowed more attention on his wife, whkh she repaid by 
lavishing kindness on the mistress* She ^d no part in politiccd 
affairs except in 1672, when she acted as regent dnrixm Louis 
XI V.’s campaign in Holland. She died <m the 30th of July 1683 
at Versailles, not without suaincion of.ioul play cm the part of 
her doctors. Of her six children only one survived her, the 
dauphin Ix)uis, who died in 1711. , 

See the funeral oration of Bossuet (Paris, 1684), DueSrS, L$ 
Manage de Louis XIV. d'apris les contemporains et des documents 
irUdits (Bayonne, 1905); Dr Cabanas, Les Morts mysiirieuses de 
Vhistoire (1900), and the literature dealing with her rivals Idbise de 
la Valli^re, Madame de Montespan and Madame de MaiUtsiiOii. 

MARIETTA, a city and the county-seat of Cobb county, 
Georgia, U.S.A,, in the N.W. of the state, about 17 m. N.W. 
of Atlanta. Pop. (1890), 3384 ; (1900^ 4446 (1928 being of 
negro descent); (1910), 5949* The city is served the Louisville 
k Nashville, the Nashvffie Chattanooga & St Louis, and the 
Western k Atlantic railways, and is connected with Atlimta by 
an electric line. Marietta is situated about 1118 ft. above the 
sea, has a good climate, and is both a summer and a winter resort. 
The principal industries are the manufacture of chairs and paper, 
and the preparation of marble for the markets; there are also 
lo^motive works, planing mills, a canning factory, a knitting 
mill, &c. At Marietta there is a national cemetery, in which 
more than 10,000 Federal soldiers are buried, and at Kenesaw 
Mountain (1809 itX about 2) m. west of the city, one of the 
fiercest battles of the Civil War was fought. After the Confed- 
erate retreat from Dalton in May 1864, General William T. 
german, the Feckral commander, made Marietta his next 
intermediate point in his Atlanta campaign, and tiie Confederate 
commander, General Joseph E. Johnston, established a line of 
defence west of the town. After severed preliminary engage- 
ments Sherman on the 36th and 27th of June made repeated 
unsuccessful attempts to drive the Confederates from licir 
defences at Kenesaw Mountain; he then resorted to a flanking 
movement which forced the Confederate general to retire 
(July 2) toward Atlanta. Marietta was settied about 1840, 
and w as cha rtered as a city in 1852. • 

MARIETTA, a city and tlie county-seat of Washipgtoh county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on the Ohio River, at the mouth of theMuskingum, 
about 1J5 m. S.E, of Columbus. Pop. (1890), 8273; (* 9 oo)> 
^3f34^ (679 being foreign-born and 361 nejgrqjes); (1910), 12,923. 
It is served by the Pennsylvania (Marietta Division), the Balti- 
more k Ohio (Marietta k Parkersburg, Marietta k Zanesville, 
and Ohio River divisions) and the Marietta Columbus k Qeveland 
railways, and by steamboat lines to several river ports; a bridge 
across the Ohio connects it with Williamstown, West Viiginia. 
The city is in a hilly country of much natural beauty, and is of 
considerable historic interest On the banks of the Muskingum 
is a public park, facing which stood the oldest church in the state ; 
this was burned in 1905, but was subsequently rebuilt in the old 
style. Near by are some 18th-century buildings, some interest- 
ing earthworks of the “ mound-builders,” and a cemetery in 
which are buried many soldiers who fought in the War of 
Independence. Marietta is the seat of Marietta College, dating 
from 1830, which in 1908 bad more than 500 students. It 
possesses a library of 60^000 volumes, including some rare 
collections, especially the Stimson collection of books bearing 
on the history of the North-West Territory. Petroleum, coal, 
iron-ore abound in the neighbouring region, and t^ dty has 
a considerable trade in these and in its manufactures of chairs, 
leather, flour, carriages, wagons, boats, boilers, bridmand glass. 
In 190^ the factory products were valued at $2,599,287. 

Manetta, named m honour of Marie Antoinette, 19 the oldest 
settlement in the state and in the North-west Terrifriry. It was 
founded in 1788 by a company of Revolutioiiary officers from 
New England under the leaderahip of General Rufus Putnam, 
and in the same yew the North-West Territory wasfonnafiy 
organized here. Tli^ peehdtH^lasridtetf^ 
foundation is indioated by tbe fot otn of 
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the public squares^ Sacra Via for one of the principal streets^ and 
Campus MarHus for the fortification. The settlement was 
incorporated as a town in 1800 and chartered as a city in 1852. 
In 1890 the village of Harmarj including the site on which Fort 
Harmar was built in 1785^ was annexed. 

See Henry Howe^ Historical Collections of Ohio (ColumbuB, 1801). 

MARIEm, AUGUSTE FERDDIAND FRANCOIS (18211881), 
French Egyptologist, was bom on the nth of February 1821 at 
Boulogne, where his father was town clerk. Educated at the 
Boulogne municipal college, where he distinguished himself and 
showed much artistic talent, he went to England in 1839 when 
eighteen as professor of French and drawmg at a boys* school 
at Stratford-on-Avon. In 1840 be became pattern-designer to 
a ribbon manufacturer at Coventry; but weary of ill-paid exile 
he returned the same year to Boulogne, and in 1841 took his 
degree at Douai. He now became a professor at his old college, 
and for some j^ears supplemented his salary by giving private 
lessons and writing on historical and archaeological subjects for 
local periodicals. Meanwhile his cousin Nestor L’Hote, the 
friend and fellow-traveller of Champollion, died, and upon 
Mariette devolved the task of sorting the papers of the deceased 
savant. He thenceforth became, passionately interested in 
Egyptology, devoted himself to the study of hieroglyphs and 
Coptic, and in 1847 published a Catalogue analyiique of the 
Egyptian Gallery of the Boulogne Museum; in 1849, 
appointed to a subordinate position in the Louvre, he left 
Boulogne for Paris. Entrusted with a government mission for 
the purpose of seeking and purchasing Coptic, Syriac, Arabic 
and Ethiopic MSS. for the national collection, he started for 
Egypt in 1850; and soon after his arrival he made his celebrated 
discovery of the ruins of the Serapeum and the subterraneous 
catacombs of the ApisbuHs. His original mission being aban- 
doned, funds were now advanced for the prosecution of his 
researches, and he remained in Egypt for four years, excavating, 
discovering and despatching archaeological treasures to the 
Louvr^ of which museum he was on his return appointed an 
assistant conservator. In 1858 he accepted the position of 
conservator of Egyptian monuments to the ex-khedive, Ismail 
Pasha, an 4 removed with his family to Cairo. His history 
thenceforth becomes a chronicle of unwearied exploration and 
brilliant success. The museum at Bula was founded immedi- 
ately. The pyramid-fields of Memphis and Sakkara, and the 
necropolis of Meydum, and those of Abydos and I'hebes were 
exammed; the great temples of Dendera and Edfu were dis- 
interred; important excavations were carried out at Kamak, 
Medinet-Habu and Deir el-Bahri; Tanis (the Zoan of the Bible) 
was partially explored in the Delta; and even Gebel Barkal in 
the Sudan. The Sphinx was bared to the rock-level, and the 
famous granite and alabaster monument miscalled the “ Temple 
of the Sphinx ** was discovered, Mariette was raised successively 
to the rank of hesy and pasha in his own service. Honours and 
orders were showered on him : the Legion of Honour and the 
Medjidie in 1852; the Red Eagle (first dass) of Prussia in 1855; 
the Italian order of SS. Maurice and Lazarus in 1857; and 
the Austrian order of Francis-Joseph in 1858. In 1873 
Academy of Inscriptions decreed to him the biennial prize 
of 20,000 firancs, and in 1878 he was elected a member of the 
Institute. He was also an honorary member of most of the 
learned societies of Europe. In 1877 his health broke down 
through overwork. He lingered for a few years, working to the 
last, and died at Cairo on the 19th of January x88i. 

His chief published -works arc : Le S 6 rap 6 um de Memphis (1857 
and following years) ; Dendirah, five folios and one 4to (1873-1875); 
Abydos, two folios and one 410 (1870-1880) ; Kamak, folio and 4b 
(1875) ; Deir el-Bakari, folio and 4to (1877) ; Listes aiogfaphiq^s d§s 
pylAes de Kamak, iodo (1875J; Catalogue duMusie de Boulaq, 
(six editions 1864-1876) ; Apercu di VMstoire d’Kgyfte, four editions, 
x864«z674, ftc) ; Les Mastdbasde empire (edited by Maspero) 

(rSSs)* See *' Notice biographique.^by Maspero m Augudte Mariette. 
(Euvres diperses, (tome i Paris, 1904), and art. Egypt; Exploration 
arti Research* 

MABIOHAA JEAN CHARLES QkimkBD DE (X817-X894X 
Swiss chemisf^ was bom at Geneva on the a4th of April 1817. 


When sixteen years old he began to attend the Ecole Poly- 
technique in Paris, and from 1837 to 1839 studied at the Ecole 
des Mines. Then, after a short time in Liebig’s laboratory at 
Giessen, and in the Sevres porcelain factory, he became in 1841 
professor of chemistry in the academy of Geneva. In 1845 he 
was appointed professor of mineralo^ also, and held both diairs 
till 1878, when ill-health obliged him to resign. He died at 
Geneva on the 15th of April 1894. Marignac’s name is well 
known for the careful and exact determinations of atomic 
weights which he carried out for twenty-eight of the elements. 
In undertaking this work he had, like J. S. Stas, the purpose of 
testing Front’s hypothesis, but he remained more disposed than 
the Belgian chemist to consider the possibility that it may have 
some degree of viilidity. Throughout his life he paid great 
attention to the “ rare earths ” and the problem of separating 
and distinguishing them; in 1878 he extracted ytterbia from 
what was supposed to be pure erbia, and two years later found 
gadolinia and samaria in the samarskite earths. In 1858 he 
pointed out ll\e isomorphism of the fiuostannates and the 
fluosilicates, thus settling the then vexed question of the 
composition of silicic acid; and subsequently he studied the 
fluosalts of zirconium, boron, tungsten, &c., and prepared 
silicotungstic acid, one of tlie first examples of the complex 
inorganic acids. In physical chemistry he carried out memy 
researches on the nature and process of solution, investi^ting 
in particular the thermal effects produced by the dilution of 
saline solutions, the variation of the specific heat of saline 
solutions with temperature and concentration, and the pheno- 
mena of liquid diffusion. 

A memorial lecture by P. T. Clevc, printed in the Journal of the 
London Chemical Society tor 1895, contains a lust of Marignac's papers. 

HARIGNAN, BATTLE OF, fought on the 13th and 14th of 
September 1515 between the French army under Francis 1 . and 
the Swiss. The scene of the battle— whidi was also that of a 
hard fought engagement in 1859 (see Italian Wars) — was the 
northern outskirts of the village of Melegnano, on the river 
Lambro, 10 m. S.E. of Milan. The circumstances out of which 
the battle of Marignan arose, almost inconceivable to the modern 
mind, were not abnormal in the conditions of Italian warfare 
and politics then prevailing. The young king of France had 
gathered an army about Lyons, wherewith to overrun the 
Milanese ; his allies were the republics of Venice and Genoa. The 
duke of Milan, Maximilian Sforza, had secured the support of 
the emperor, the king of Spain, and the pope, and also that of 
the Swiss cantons, which then supplied the best and most 
numerous mercenary soldiers in Europe. The practicable passes 
of the Alps and the Apennines were held by Swiss and papal 
troops. Francis however boldly crossed the Ck)l de I’Argenti^re 
(Aug. 1515) by paths that no army had hitherto used, and 
Marshal de La Palisse surprised and captured a papal corps at 
Villafranca near Pinerolo, whereupon the whole of the enemy ’.s 
troops fell back on Milan. The king then marening by Vercelli, 
Novara and Pavia, joined hands with Alviano, the Venetian 
commander, and secured a foothold in the Milanese. But in 
order to avoid the necessity of besieging Milan itself, he offered 
the Swiss a large sum to retire into their own country. They 
were about to accept his offer, not having received their sub- 
sidies from the pope and tdie king of Spain, when a fresh corps 
of mercenaries descended into Italy, desirous both of gaining 
booty and of showing their prowess against their new rivals the 
French and Lower Rhine “ lansquenets ” (Landsknechts) and 
against the French gendarmerie, whom (alluding to the Battle 
of the Spurs ” at Guinegatte in 1513) they called “ hares in 
armour.” The French took position at Melegnano to face the 
Swiss, the Venetians at Lodi to hold in check the Spanish army 
at Piacenza. Alviano, who was visiting the king wto the Swiss 
appeared before Melegnano, hurried off to bring thither his own 
army. Meantime the French and the Swiss engaged in an 
incredibly fierce struggle. 

The king’s army was grouped in front of the viQ^, facing 
in the direction of Milan, with a small sbream separating it from 
the oncoming Swiss* On either side of tho Milan roM was a 
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large body of landsknechts, a third bei^ in reserve. The Frendi 
and Gascon infantry {[largely armed with arquebuses) was on the 
extreme right, the various bodies of gendarmerie in the centre. 
In front of all was the French artillery. The battle opened in 
the afternoon of the 13th of September. As the Swiss advanced 
in three huge columns, the P'rench guns fired into them with 
teirible effect, but the assailants reached the intersected ground 
bordering the stream, and thus protected from the rush of the 
French gendarmerie, they debouched on the other side, and fell 
upon the landsknechts. The crowd of combatants, the gathering 
darkness, and the dust, prevented any general direction being 
given to the battle by the leaders of either side. Francis 
himself at the head of two hundred gendarmes charged and 
drove back two large bodies of Swiss which were pressing the 
landsknechts hard. The battle went on by moonlight till close 
on midnight, when the Swiss retired a short distance. Both 
sides spent the rest of the night on the battlefield, reorganizing 
their broken corps. Francis and his gendarmes were the outpost 
line of the French army, and remained all night mounted, lance 
in hand and helmet on head. Next morning at sunrise, the battle 
was renewed. The Swiss now left their centre inactive opposite 
the king and with two strong corps attempted to work round 
his flanks. That on the left made for the French baggage, but 
found it strongly guarded by landsknechts, who drove them 
back. The nearest French gendarmerie joined in the pursuit, 
but a detachment from the Swiss centre fell upon these and 
destroyed them. This detachment in turn followed up its 
advantage until as Francis himself expressed it, “ the whole camp 
turned out ” to aid the landsknechts and “ hunted out ** the 
Swiss. Meantime the Swiss left attack had closed with the 
French infantry bands and the “ aventuriers (afterwards the 
famous corps of Picardie and Piedmont), who were commanded 
on this day by the famous engineer Pedro Navarro. It was in 
the main struggle of arquebus against pike, but it was not the 
arquebus alone, or even principally, that gave the victory to the 
French. When the Swiss ranks had been disordered, the short 
pike and the sword came into play, and aided by the constable 
de Bourbon with a handful of the gendarmerie, the French right 
more than held its own until Alviano with the cavalry from Lodi 
rode on to the field and completed the rout of the Swiss. In the 
centre meanwhile the two infantries stood fast for eight hours, 
separated by the brook, while the artillery on both sides fired 
into it at short range. But the landsknechts, animated by the 
king, endured it as well as the Swiss; and at the last, Francis 
leading a final advance of his exhausted troops, the Swiss gave 
way and fled. Only 3000 Swiss escaped out of some 25,000 who 
fought. On the French side probably 8000 were killed or died 
of wounds. The battle lasted twenty-eight hours. Its tactical 
lesson was the efficac}^ of combining two arms against one. The 
French gendarmerie, burning to avenge the in.sult of “ hares in 
armour,’ ' made more than thirty charges by squadrons, and 
they were admirably supported by their light artillery. The 
landsknechts retrieved their first day’s defeat by their conduct 
on the second day. Nevertheless Marignan was in the main 
the work of the gendarmerie, the last and greatest triumph of 
the armoured lancer; and as a fitting close to the battle the 
young, king was knighted by Bayard on the field. 

MARIGNOLLI, GIOVANNI DE’, a notable traveller to the Far 
East in the 14th century, bom probably before 1290, and sprung 
from a noble family in Florence. The family is long extinct, 
but a street near the cathedral (Via dc’ Cerretani) formerly bore 
the name of the Marignolli. In 1338 there arrived at Avignon, 
where Benedict XII. held his court, an embassy from the great 
khan of Cathay (the Mongol-Chinese emperor), bearing letters 
to the pontiff from the khan himself, and from certain Christian 
nobles of the Alan race in his service. These latter represented 
that they had been eight years (since Monte Corvino’s death) 
without a spiritual guide, and earnestly desired one. The pope 
replied to the letters, and appointed four ecclesiastics as his 
legates to the Idian’s court.' The name of John of Florence, 
i,e, Marignolli, appear third on the letters of commission. A 
large party was associated with the four chief envoys; when in 


Peking the embassy still numbered thirty-two, out of an original 
fifty. 

The mission left Avignon in December^ 133S; picked up the 
Tatar envoys at Naples; stayed nearly two months in Constanti- 
nople (Pera, May i— June 24, 1339) ; and soiled across the 
Black Sea to Kaffa, whence they travelled to the court of Midiom- 
med Uzbeg, khan of the Golden Horde, at Sm-ai on the Volga. 
The khan entertained them hospitably during the winter of 
I339-I340, «nd then sent them across the steppes to Armalec, 
Almalig or Almaligh (Kulja), the northern seat of the house 
of Chaghatai, in what is now the province of Hi: “ There,** 
says Marignolli, “ we built a church, brought a piece of ground 
. • . sung masses, and baptized several persons, notwithstanding 
that only the year before the bishop and six other minor friars 
had there undergone glorious martyrdom for Christ*s salvation.** 
Quitting Almaligh in 1341, they seem to have reached Peking 
(by way of Kamul or Hami) in May or June 1342. They were 
well received by the reigning khan, the last of the Mongol 
dynasty in China. An entiy in the Chinese annals fixes the 
year of Marignolli *s presentation by its mention of the arrival 
of the great horses from the kingdom of Fulang (Farang or 
Europe), one of which was ii ft. 6 in. in length, and 6 ft. 8 in. 
high, and black all over. 

Marignolli stayed at Peking or Cambalec three or four years, 
after which he travelled through eastern China to Zayton or 
Amoy Harbour, quitting China apparently in December 1347, 
and reaching Columbum (Kaulam or Quilon in Malabar) in 
Easter week of 1348. At this place he found a church of the 
Latin communion, probably founded by Jordanus of S^verac, 
who had been appointed bishop of Columbum by Pope John 
XXII. in 1330. Here Marignolli remained sixteen months, 
after which he proceeded on what seems a most devious voyage. 
First he visited the shrine of St Thomas near the modem Madras, 
and then proceeded to what he calls the kingdom of Saba, and 
identifies with the Sheba of Scripture, but which seems from 
various particulars to have been Java. Taking ship again for 
Malabar on his way to Europe, he encountered great storms. 
They found shelter in the little port of Pervily or Pervilis 
(Beruwala or Berbery n) in the south-west of Ceylon; but here 
the legate fell into the hands of “ a certain tyrant* Coy a Jaan 
(Khoja Jahan), a eunuch and an accursed Saracen,** who pro- 
fessed to treat him with all deference, but detained him four 
months, and plundered all the gifts and Eastern rarities that he 
was carrying home. This detention in SeyUan enables Marig- 
nolli to give a variety of curious particular.? regarding Adam’s 
Peak, Buddhist monastici.sm, the aboriginal races of Ceylon, and 
other marvels. After this we have only fragmentary notices, 
showing that his route to Europe lay by Ormuz, the ruins of 
Babel, Bagdad, Mosul, Aleppo and thence to Damascus and 
Jerusalem. In 1353 he arrived at Avignon, and delivered a letter 
from the great khan to Pope Innocent VI. In the following year 
the emperor Charles IV., on a visit to Italy, made Marignolli 
one of his chaplains. Soon after, the pope made him bishop of 
Bisignano; but he seems to have been in no hurry to reside there. 
He appears to have accompanied the emperor to Prague in 
1354-1355; in 1356 he is found acting as envoy to the Pope from 
Florence; and in 1357 he is at Bologna. We know not when he 
died. I'he last trace of Marignolli is a letter addressed to him, 
which was found in the iSth century among the records in the 
Chapter Libraiy at Prague. The writer is an unnamed bishop 
of Armagh, easily identified with Richard Fitz Ralph, a strenuous 
foe of the Franciscans, who had broken lances in controversy 
with Ockham and Burley. The letter implies that some inten- 
tion had been intimated from Avignon of sending Marignolli 
to Ireland in connexion with matters then in debate — a project 
which stirs Fitz Ralph’s wrath. 

The fragmentary notes of Marignolli 's Eastern travels often con- 
tain vivid remembrance and graphic description, but combined with 
an incontinent vanity, and an mcoherent lapse from one thing to 
another. They have no claim to be called a narrative, and it is 
with no small pains that anything like a narrative can be pieced out 
of them. Indeed the mode in which they were elicited ciuriottdy 
illustrates how little medieval travellers thought of pnbUcation 
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The emperor Charles, instead of urging his chaplain to write a history 
of his vast Journeys, set him to the repugnant task of recasting the 
annals of ^hernia | and he consoled himself by salting the insipid 
stuff by Interpolations, d propos de hottest of his recollections of 
Asiatic travel. 

Nobody seems to have noticed the work till 1768, when the 
chronicle was published in vol. ii. of the Manumenta htst, Bohemiae 
nusquam antehac edita by Father Gelasius Dobner. But, though 
MauignoUi was thus at last in type, no one seems to have read 
him till 1820, when an interesting paper on his travels was published 
by J. G. Meinert. Professor Friedrich Kunstmann of Munich also 
devoted to the subject one of his admirable series of papers on the 
ecclesiastical travellers of the middle ages. 

See Fontes rerum bohemicarum^ iii. 49 -604 {1882, best text); G. 
Dobner's Monumenta hist, boh.^ vol. ii. (Prague, 1768) ; J. G. Mcinert, 
in Abhandl. der k. bbhm, Gesellsch. der Wissenschafien^ vol. vii.; 
F. Kunstmann, in Htstorisch-polittschc BlMter von Phillips und Gorres, 
xxxviii. 701-719, 793-813 (Munich, 1859); Luke Wadding, 
minorum, a.d, /y(P, vii. 210-219 (ed. of 1733, &c.)‘ Sbaralea, 
Supplsm&ntum ei castigatio ad scriptores trium ordinum S. Francisci 
a Wadding, p. 436 (Rome, 1806^; John of Winterthur, in Kccord, 
Corpus hhioricum medii aevi (1852), vol. i.; Mosheim, Historia 
Tartarorum ecclcsiastica^ pt. i., p. 115; Henry Yule, Cathay and 
the Way Thither, ii. 309-394 (Hak. Soc., 1866) ; C. Raymond Beazley, 
Dawn of Modem Geography, iii. 142, 180-181, 184-185, 215, 231, 
236, 288-309 (1906). (J€. Y.; C. R. B.j 

MARIGNY, ENGUERRAND DE (1260-1315), French cham- 
berlain, and minister of Philip IV. tlie Fair, w'as born at Lyons- 
la-Foret in Normandy, of an old Norman family of the smaller 
baronage called Le Portier, which took the name of Marigny 
about 1200. Enguerrand entered the service of Hugues de 
Bonville, chamberlain and secretary of Philip IV., as a squire, 
and then was attached to the household of Queen Jeanne, who 
made him one of the executors of her will. He married her god- 
daughter, Jeanne de St Martin. In 1298 he received the custody 
of the castle of Lssoudun. After the death of Pierre Flotte and 
Hugues dc Bonville at the battle of Mons-en-Pev^le in 1304, he 
became Philip’s grand chamberlain and chief minister. In 1306 
he was sent to preside over the exchequer of Normandy. He 
received numerous gifts of land and money from Philip as 
well as a pension from Edward II. of England. Possessed 
of an ingratiating manner, politic, learned and astute, he acted 
as an able instrument in carrying out Philip’s plans, and 
received corresponding confidence. He shared the popular 
odium which Philip incurred by debasing the coinage. He acted 
as the agent of Philip in his conte.st with Louis de Nevers, the 
son of Robert, count of Flanders, imprisoning Louis and forcing 
Robert to surrender Lille, Douay and Bethune. He obtained 
for his half-brother Philip de Marigny in 1301 the bishopric of 
Cambray, and in 1309 the archbishopric of Sens, and for his 
brother Jean in 1312 the bishopric of Beauvais. Still another 
relative, Nicolas de Fr^auville, became the king’s confessor and 
a cardinal. He addressed the states-general in 1314 and suc- 
ceeded in getting further taxes for the Flemish war, incurring 
at the same time much ill-will. This soon came to a head when 
the princes of the blood, eager to fight the Flemings, were disap- 
pointed by his negotiating a peace in September. He was accused 
of receiving bribes, and Charles of Valois denounced him to the 
king himself; but Philip stood by him and the attack was of no 
avem. The death of Philip IV, on the 29th of November 1314 
was a signal for a reaction against his policy. The feudal party, 
whose power the king had tried to limit, turned on his ministers 
and chiefly on his chamberlain. Enguerrand was arrested by 
Louis X. at the instigation of Charles of- Valois, and twenty-eight 
articles of accusation including charges of receiving bribes were 
brought against him. He was refused a hearing ; but his accounts 
were correct, and Louis was inclined to spare him anything 
more than banishment to the island of Cyprus. Charles then 
brought forward a charge of sorcery which was more effectual. 
He was condemned at once and hanged on the public gallows at 
Montfaucon, protesting that in all his acts he had only been 
casing out Philip’s cominand| (April 30, 131^). Louis X. 
seems to have repented of his watment of Man^y, and left 
legacies to his children. When his chief enemy, Charles of 
Vaknfi, lay 4 )^ in 1325, he was stricken with remorse and 
ordered alms to be distributed among tbe poor of Paris with 
a request to ** pmy for the souls of Enguerrand and Charles.” 
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Marigny founded the collegiate church of Notre Dame d’EscoSs 
near Rouen in 1313. He was twice married, first to Jeanne de 
St Martin, by whom he had three children, Louis, Marie and 
Isabelle (who married Robert, son of Robert de Tancorville); 
and the second time to Alips de Mons. 

See contemporary chroniclers in vols. xx. to xxiii. of D. Bouquet^ 
Historiens de la France ; P. Cldment, Trots dvames historiques (Paris, 
1^57) ; Ch. Dufayard, La Reaction f 6 odalc sous les fils de Philippe 
le Bel,'* in the Pevue historique (1894, liv. 24X-272) and Iv. 241-290. 

MARIGNY, JEAN DE (d. 1350), French bishop, was a younger 
brother of the preceding. Entering the church at an early age, 
he was rapidly advanced until in 1313 he was made bishop of 
Beauvais. During the next twenty years he was one of the most 
notable of the members of the French episcopate, and was par- 
ticularly in favour with King Philip VI. He devoted himself in 
1335 completion of the choir of Beauvais Cathedral, the 
enormous windows of which were filled with the richest ^ass. 
But this building activity, which has left one of the most notable 
Gothic monuments in Europe, was broken into by the Hundred 
Years’ War. Jean de Marigny, a successful administrator and 
man of affairs rather than a saintly churchman, was made one of 
the king’s lieutenants in southern France in 1341 against the 
English invasion. His most important military operation, how- 
ever, was when in 1346 he successfully held out in Beauvais 
against a siege by the English, who had overrun the countrj^ up 
to the walls of the city. Created archbishop of Rouen in t 347 as 
a reward for this defence, he enjoyed his new honours only three 
years; he died on the 26th of December 1350. 

MARIGOLD. This name has been given to several plants, 
of which the following are the best known : Calendula officinalis, 
the pot-marigold ; Tagetes erecta, the African marigold ; T. patula, 
the French marigold; and Chrysanthemum segetum, the corn 
marigold. All these belong to the order Compositae; but 
Caltha palustris, the marsh marigold, belongs to the order 
Ranunculaceae. 

The first-mentioned is the familiar garden plant with large 
orange-coloured blossoms, and is probably not known in a wild 
state. There are now many fine garden varieties of it. The 
florets are unisexual, the ” ray ” florets being female, the “ disk ” 
florets male. This and the double variety have been in cultiva- 
tion for at least three hundred years, as well as a proliferous form, 
C. prolifer a, Xu- the “ fruitful marigoldc ” of Gerard {Hcrball, 
p. 602), in which small flower-heads proceed from beneath the 
circumference of the flower. The figure of “ the greatest double 
marigold,” C. mtdti flora maxima, given by Gerard (loc.cit. p. 600) 
is larger than most specimens now seen, being 3 in. in diameter. 
He remarks of ” the marigolde ” that it is called Calendula “ as 
it is to be scene to flower in the calends of almost euerie moneth.” 
It was supposed to have several specific virtues, but the>^ are 
non-existent. ** The marigold, that goes to bed wi’ the sun,” is 
mentioned by Shakespeare, W interns Tale, iv. 3. 

Tagetes patula, and T. erecta, the French and African mari- 
golds, are natives of Mexico, and are equally familiar garden 
plants, having been long in ailtivation. Gerard figures five 
varieties of Flos africanus, of the single and double kind 
(lo€» cit. p. 609). Besides the above species the following have 
been introduced later, T. lucida, T. signata, also from Mexico, 
and T. tenui folia from Peru. 

Chrysanthemum segetum, the yellow com marigold, is indi- 
genous to Great Britain, and is frequent in cornfields in most 
parts of England. When dried it has been employed as hay. 
It is also used in Germany for dyeing yellow. Gerard observes 
that in his day the stalke and leaucs of Come Marigolde, as 
Dioscoridcs saith, are eaten as other potherbes are.” 

Caltha palustris, the marsh marigold, or king-cups, the 
” winking Mary-buds ” of Shakespeare (Cymb. li. 3), is a 
common British plant in marshy meadows t nd beside water,* 
It bears smooth heart-shaped leaves, and flowers with a golden 
yellow calyx but no corolla, blossoming in March and April, 
The flower-buds preserved in salted vinegar are a good substi- 
tute for capers. A double-flowered variety Js often cultivated, 
and is occasionally found wild. 
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MARIINSK, a town of Russia, in West Siberia and the govem> 
ment of Tomsk, on the bank of the Kiya river and on the 
Siberian railway, 147 E.S.E. of Tomsk. Pop. (1897), 8300. 
It is built of timber, but has a stately cathedral. There are 
tanneries and soap works; and Mariinsk b an entrepdt for the 
gold-mines. 

MARILLAC, CHARLES DB (c. iao-1560), French prelate 
and diplomatist, came of a good family of Auvergne, and at the 
age of twenty-two was advocate at the parlement of Paris. 
Suspected, however, of sympathizing with the Reformers, he 
deemed it prudent to leave Paris, and in 1535 went to the East 
with his cousin Jean de la For8t, the first French ambassador 
at Constantinople. Cunning and ambitious, he soon made his 
mark, and his cousin having died during his embassy, Marillac 
was appointed his successor. He did not return from the East 
until 1538, when he was sent almost immediately to England, 
where he remained ambassador until 1543. He retained his 
influence during the reign of Henry II., fulfilling important 
missions in Switzerland and at the imperial court (1547-1551), 
and at the courts of the German princes (i553“i554)* In 
1555 he was one of the French deputies at the conferences held 
at Mark near Ardres to discuss peace with England. His two 
last missions were at Rome (1557) and at the Diet of Augsburg 
(1559). In 1550 he was given the bishopric of Vannes, and in 
1557 the archbishopric of Vienne; he also became a member of 
the privy council. He distinguished himself as a statesman at 
the Assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau in 1560, when he 
delivered an exceedingly brilliant discourse, in which he opposed 
the pohey of violence and demanded a national council and the 
assembly of the states-general. Irritated by his opposition, 
the Guises compelled him to leave the court, and he died on the 
2nd ol December of the same year. 

His works incluclu : Discours sur la roupiurc de la Trefve en I* an 
(Paris, 155O), and “ Sommairc dc I'ambasaadc en AUemagne dc 
feu ry.rch6vesque de Vienne en Tan 1550," pubhshed in Ranke's 
Deutsche Geschtekte im ZexUiUev dev Reformation^ vol. vi. (Leipzig, 
1 882) . See J . Kaulek, Correspondance politique de Castillon et Marillac 
(I^ris, 1885); P. de Vassiere, Charles de Marillac 
(Paris, 1896). 

MARINES (from Lat. mare^ sea), the technical term for sea- 
soldiers, i.e. troops appropriated and specially adapted to the 
requirements of maritime war. This force — formerly (1694) 
styled “ mariners ” — is in origin, use and application peculiarly 
British. 'Die only other nation possessing a special force dis- 
charging exactly similar functions is the United States (see 
below). In the armed forces of the great European Powers 
marines and marine artillery are mentioned, but these troops 
have little in common with British and American marines. In 
France their duties are to garrison mihtary forts and colonies 
and take part in marine and other wars. In Germany they are 
used for coast defence. In Holland, Austria and Italy they have a 
military organization, but not as complements of sea-going ships. 

The origin of the British marine force was an order in council 
1664, directing “1200 Land souldgers to be forthwith ray zed 
to be in readiness to be distributed in His Majesty’s fleete pre- 
pared for sea service.” This body was named the Admiral’s 
regiment.” At this period land warfare had developed a system 
and was waged by men organized, disciplined and trained. 
Sea warfare was left “ to every man’s own conceit.” War-ships 
were built to be manned in a hurry, by ” the press,” when needed. 
Men were thus obtained by force and grouped without organiza- 
tion or previous toiining in ships. When no longer required 
they were turned adrift. The administration of England’s 
fleet was a prodigy of wastefulness, corruption and indolence; 
no estimate could be trusted, no contract was performed, no 
check was enforced.” Such (^cers as had been bred to the 
sea seemed a strange and savage race.” They robbed the king 
and cheated the seamen. As regards land force, it was a viola- 
tion of the law to keep at home in the king’s pay ** any other 
body of armed men, save as a guard for the royal person.” On 
the other hand it was “ illegal to land press men ” in a foreign 
country, but soldiers ** only required a little persuasion to land.” 
Thus by thrusting into naval chaos and confusion a nudeus of 


disciplined, trained and organized land troops, an expedient was 
found whidi offered a solution of the many {^tical and adminis- 
trative difficulties of the time. This “Admiral’s regiment” 
was the germ which by a constant process of evolution during a 
period of over 235 years has produced not merely the marine 
forces, but the royal navy, org^ized, disciplined and trained as 
it is to-day. In 1668 the experiment of the Admiral’s regiment 
was extended. At a council held ” to discourse about the 
fitness for entering men presently for manning tlie fieete,” King 
Charles II. “ cried very civilly, ‘ If ever you intend to maa'the 
fleet without being cheated by ihe captains and pursers, you ma>' 
go to bed and resolve never to havj it manned.’ ” This seems 
to throw some light on the council’s order a few days later “ to 
draw out and furnish such numbers of His Majesty’s Foot 
Guards for His Majesty’s .service at sea this summer, as H JI.H. 
the duke of York, lord high admiral of England, shall from time 
to time desire.” The men were to be paid and accounted for by 
their own officers. This maritime force subsequently disap- 
peared, but two new regiments of “ marines ” were raised in 1694, 
the House of Commons directing they “ were to be employed in 
the service of the navy only.” One regiment only was to be on 
shore at a time, and to be employed in the dockyards with 
extra pay. None of the officers were to be sea commanders, 
save two colonels. I'he intention was to make these regiments 
feeders for the navy, captains being ordered to report periodi- 
cally “ the names of such soldiers as sliall in any measure be 
made seamen, and how far each of them is qualified toward being 
an able seaman.” In 1697 these regiments were disbanded, but 
early in the reign of Queen Anne a number of regiments of marines 
were raised, and independent companies of marines were also 
enlisted in the West Indies. At the peace of Utrecht (1713) 
the marines were disbanded, but reappeared in 1739 as purl of 
the army; and in 1740 three regiments of marines were raised 
in America, the colonels being appointed by the Crown, the 
captains by the provinces. In 1747 the marine regiments were 
transferred from the control of the secretary at war to that of the 
admiralty, and the next year once more wholly disappeared on 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748). 

During the preceding period of fifty-four years the marine 
force appeared and disappeared with war. It wa» a military 
body, applied to naval purposes. Its main functions were three- 
fold-^ i) for fighting in ships; (2) for seizing and holding laxxi 
positions necessary or advantageous to the naval operations of 
war; (3) for maintaining discipline of the shijjs, and by “ experl- 
ness in handling arms to incite our seamen to the imitation of 
them.” Incidentally the force came to be regarded as so good 
a feeder for the navy that Admiral Vernon (1739) urged ” the 
necessity of converting most of our marching regiments into 
marines, and if, as they became seamen they were admitted to 
be discharged as such, that would make a good nursery for the 
breeding of them.” 

The organization of the force was purely military. Regiments 
were embarked in fleets, and distributed in the ships. The 
officers were interchangeable with those of the guards and line. 
John Churchill (afterwards duke of Marlborough) and George 
Rooke (afterwards Admiral Sir George Rooke) were together at 
one time ensigns of marines. During this period the marines 
were never regarded as a reserve for the fleet. The navy in 
peace did without them. The necessities of maritime war 
demanded a mobile military force adapted to naval conditions 
and ai naval disposal, and so in all nav^ operations during these 
eighty -four years the marines played a conspicuous part. The 
navy had been slowly groping towards a system. For example, 
sea officers had been granted a uniform, and a naval academy 
(1729) had been established for the education of young gentlemen 
for the sea service. But in its main features the navy remained 
in 174S as it was in 1664. The sailor was kidnapped and forced 
into ships, to become an outcast when no longer wanted. Hie 
marine when not in a ship was comfortably housed and looked 
after his officers in barracks on shore. 

In 1755 the marine force once more reappeared under the 
Admiralty, and from that date hs history has been continuous. 
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But the regimental system was abandoned, and an entirely new 
principle of organization was applied. Companies were raised, 
and these companies were grouped into great depots, called 
divisions, at Portsmouth, Plymouth and Chatham. At these 
divisions this force could be increased and reduced at pleasure, 
without disturbing the basis of organization, and from them could 
be supplied as many or as few sea-soldiers as fleets or ships 
needed, while preserving in the varying units so provided all 
the essentials of uniformity of system, drill, training, ties of 
comradeship and esprit de corps. This force then and for ninety- 
eight years afterwards was the only continuously trained, 
disciplined and organized fighting force placed by the country at 
the disposal of naval officers. On the establishment of this new 
marine force the purchase of commissions was abolished, but 
interchange with the army was for a time permitted. When 
embarked, marines were under the naval code of discipline; 
when on shore, under the marine Mutiny Act, identical with that 
of the army . When the seamen of the fleet mutinied at the Nore, 
at the close of the i8th centur)^, and turned their officers out of 
the ships, the marines, undaunted, stood firm by theirs. 

Mutiny lurked beneatli the deck of many a ship before and 
long years after that event. The control of admirals and 
captains over their own men was precarious in the extreme. 
This was the natural result of the country's neglect of its sea- 
men. The discipline of the fleet in those clays rested on the 
firm bayonets of the marines. What England owes to them 
may be gathered from Lord St Vincent’s recorded testimony : 
“ There never was an appeal made to them for honour, courage 
or loyalty, that they did not more than realize my highest 
expectation. If ever real danger should come to England, the 
marines will be found the country’s sheet-anchor.” At his 
earnest solicitation the murines were made a royal corps in 1802. 
It is worthy of note that in those days of masts, yards, sails 
and pure seamanship, this greatest of naval sUitesmen, this 
matchless naval strategist, whose practical experience of mari- 
time war was unrivalled, strenuously advocated as the true 
policy for England what in these days of steam and mastless 
ships would b(‘ scoutesd and ridiculed. It was to make service 
afloat as marines a part of the duty of every regiment of the 
line in rotation. 

Down to 1804 the marines were an infantry force ; the improve- 
ment in artillery towards the close of the century had necessitated 
the occasional putting into the fleet of detachments of Royal 
Artillery. This, as regards gunnery duties in the fleet, was 
repeating on a smaller scale the expedient adopted in the time 
of Charles II. So much friction arose between the naval and the 
artillery officers that a special corps of Royal Marine Artillery 
was raised in 1804, on the recommendation of Nelson. This 
special corps fulfilled the expectations of its founders. It was 
charged with the care, equipment and working of the larger 
ordnance afloat and field-guns ashore, and was employed also as 
a body of gunnery instructors to the fleet. In 
1831, a certain number of naval officers being 
thought to be sufficiently trained in gunnery, 
this corp.s, of which Napier wrote, ” Never in 
my life have I seen soldiers like the Royal 
' Marine Artillery,” was, without warning, 
abolished. Then the marine force ceased to 
be composed of two corps, artillery and 
infantry, and it reverted to a single one of 
iniantry. Very soon afterwards, however, the 
Admiralty began to build up what they liad 
so .suddenly and ruthlessly destroyed, by ordering the conver- 
sion of one company of each infantry marine division into 
artillery. The number of these artillery companies gradually 
increased, and were grouped in a separate d^pot. Just as the 
wars from C'harles II. to Ge<^ III. had demanded marines, 
so ^e Crimean War led to theF increase. Thus in 1859 the 
artillery companies of marines were formed into a separate 
division, and m 1862 the old name of Royal Marine Artillery 
was restored. 

The marines thus became once more and still remain two corps, 


the official designation of the whole being Royal Marine Forces. 
In 1855 the marine infantry corps became light infantry, and in 
1869 the Woolwich division (added in 1805) was abolished; and 
more recently a marine depot, as a feeder of the other divisions, 
was established at Walmer, The headquarters of the R.M.A. 
are at Eastney, Southsea. The divisions R.M.L.I. are at 
Gosport, Chatham and Devonport. The uniform of the R.M.A. 
is blue with red facings, that of R.M.L.I. red with blue facings. 
The badge of both corps is the globe surrounded with the laurel 
wreath, with the motto “ Per mare per terram.” The Royal 
Marine Forces share with the 3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
the East Kent Regiment (formerly the Buffs), and the Royal 
London Militia the privilege of marching through the city of 
London with colours ffying, bands playing and Imyonets fixed. 
This is due to a common original association with the London 
train bands. 

War Services . — To describe these would be to review the wars 
waged by England by sea and by land for over 200 years. In every 
seu fight, great or small, marines have taken part, and on every 
continent they have served in big and little wars, sometimes as part 
of the army, sometimes with naval contingents, sometimes alone. 

Throughout the Napoleonic war the marines took part in every 
sort of operation afloat and ashore. During the Crimean War, 
mortar-boat flotillas in the Baltic and Black Sea. were commanded 
and manned by R.M.A., while comrades in the same corps served 
with the Royal Artillery in the trenches before Sebastopol — a marine 
infantry brigade occupying the heights of Balaclava. During the 
Indian Mutiny, marines (artillery and infantry) served with the 
Naval Brigade under Peel. In the China wars batteries and brigades 
of the marine force played a prominent part, and likewise were 
represented in all ihe Egyptian and Sudan campaigns, 1881 to 1898. 
In one action the K.M.A. gunners came to the relief of the Royal 
Hor.se Artillciy when exhausted, and fought their guns; in another 
the R.M.A., out of the debris of the enemy's Krum) guns captured, 
built up one complete gun and fought it with effect; in the final 
campaign gunboats were brought up in pieces, put together and 
fought by a detachment of the R.M.A. 

In 1899 in the Boer W'ar the marine artillery and infantry took 
part with the Naval Brigade, maintaining their historic reputation, 
and at tlie battle of Enslin their losses were exceptionally severe. 

Cfmracteristics of Marine System . — The recruit first goes to the 
d6p6t at Wa^er, and is trained as a soldier before joimng his division 
to complete instruction as a marine. His division is his permanent 
miUtary home, from wliich he goes 011 service and to wliich ne returns 
at its conclusion. Restrictions on marriage, necessary under the 
army system, are not necessary in the marine forces. The permanent 
home of the wife and family is not broken up by the marine going 
abroad ; the wife thus can continue any local goodwill in any business 
her industry may secure. This fixed home enables a. marine to learn 
a trade in the workshops of his division whicli supply the clothing, 
&c., to the corp.s. Marines are enlisted for 12 years, and if of good 
character they can re-engage to complete 21 yckrs, entitling to pen- 
sion. The periods of service abroad for marines are shorter (generally 
3 years), but more constantly recurrent than for the army. The 
administrative, as distinct from the instructional, staff necessary for 
a marine division is more simple and less expensive than that of a 
numerical army equivalent expressed in regiments. The system of 
pay and accounts is also less complex. The following table shows the 
relative proportions of marine forces to the whole navy at different 
periods up tf> the South African War of 1899 : — 


Year. 

Navy 
proper. 
Officers, 
and Men 

Marine.s. 
Officers 
and Men. 

Grand 

Total. 

Maritime. 
Peace or 
War. 

Percent . 
Marines 
to Total 
Forces. 

Nature of Ships. 

1805 

90,000 

30,000 

120,000 

War 

(Trafalgar) 

25 

Sailing. 



9,000 

32,if>5 

28 

Sailing. 

1858 

40,219 

14,919 

55,13® 

1 

27 

Sailing with auxiliary steam. 

1878 

42,046 

13,727 

55,773 

r Peace 

24 

Steam with auxiliary sail. 

1898 

78.44,' 

17,099 

95,540 

) 

17 

Steam and ma.stle8S ships. 


The above table indicates a gradual change in naval policy and 
practice as regards marines. It will be observed that, concurrently 
with the gradual disappearance of masts, sails and yards, the propor- 
tion of marines has steadily declined. Down to very recent times 
the marine spent more time ashore than afloat. Now the reverse 
is the case. 

By the introduction of the Continuous Service Act 1853, the blue- 
jacket was placed on exactly the same footing as the marine in respect 

^ Including 22,289 of the engineer branch providing the locomotion 
of modem ships — ^just as seamen from 1805-1858 provided it for 
ships of the past. 
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of conditions of service and pension, and now the blue- jacket when 
not afloat is quartered in barracks. The main difference TOtween 
bluo-jacket and marine is the dress and the pay. The blue- jacket 
is better paid than the marine. As regards opportunity of discipline, 
there is now no difference ; and in short, all the reasons for tiie exist- 
ence of a marine force have disappeared except as regards duties 
on shore incidental to naval operations of war, e.g, the holding of 
ports and the seizing of minor positions neces^y to prosecution 
of maritime war. The facts that modern ships cannot now as 
formerly carry a supernumerary force sufficient for such purposes, 
and are more dependent on hxed bases of supply and repair limn in 
old days, point to a different method of usmg and applying the 
marine force to the sole purpose for which they arc now necessary 
as a distinct branch of the naval service. If employed at the 
headquarters of a naval station, their efficiency as marine.s could be 
preserved Iw occasional embarcation of the officers and men in 
rotation. The substitution of marine for army garrisons at coaling 
stations would also relieve the army of a class of duties incidental 
to naval warfare which the marine force formerly performed, and 
which prejudicially affects the organization and arrangement of the 
army as a mobile field force. 

Marine Corps, United States, — ^This dates from the establish- 
ment of the American navy. It is a wholly separate military 
body, though under the control of the Navy Department. It 
was formed in 1775, and it has a history of brilliant services 
rendered by land and sea in all the wars of America since that 
date. The headquarters of the corps are at Washington, and the 
strength of the corps was fixed by Act of Congress (March 3, 1899) 
at 21 1 officers and 5920 non-commi.ssioned officers and men. Its 
organization and system are based on the British model, and the 
dress corresponds to that of the United States army. The corps 
is commanded by a brigadier-general who bears to the secretary 
a relation similar to that of a chief of bureau. Although 
the organization closely follows the army system, regimental 
or even permanent battalion organizations are impracticable, 
owing to their numerous and widely-separated stations. 
Practically all shore stations have barracks where marines 
are enlisted and drilled. At these places they also do sentry, 
police and orderly duties. From such stations they are sent to 
ships for sea duty. Nearly all ships carry a body of marines 
known as the guard, varying in size from a few men commanded 
by a sergeant, on small ships, to eighty or more, with one or more 
commissioned officers, on large vessels. It is customary to cause 
all marines to serve at sea three of the four years of each enlist- 
ment. On board ship they perform sentry and orderly duty, 
and assist in police duties. They are also instructed in many 
exercises pertaining to the navy, as rowing, naval signalling, 
gun drill, &c. In action they act as riflemen, and on many 
ships serve a portion of the guns. When circumstances require 
a force to be landed from ships present to guard American 
interests in foreign countries, legations, &c., the marine guard is 
usually sent, though, if numerically insufficient, sailors are 
landed also. Marines also garrison places beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the United States which are under navy 
control. Candidates for first enlistment must be between 
the ages of 21 and 35 and unmarried, must be citizens of the 
United States, be able to read, write and speak English, 
and pass a physical examination. Second lieutenants are 
appointed from civil life after examination or from the graduates 
of the Naval Academy. Promotion is by seniority as in the 
navy. 

Admiral Farragut’s opinion that “ the marine guard i.s one of the 
great essentials of a man-of-war " is corroborated by that of Admiral 
Wilkes, who considered that ** marines constituted the great differ- 
ence between a man-of-war and a privateer.” In the famous battles 
between the " Bonhomme Richard ” and " Serapis ” In 1777, and 
in that between tlie " Chesapeake ” and ” Shannon,” the American 
marines displayed brilliant gallantry; and while on the one hand 
they at Derne in 1803 first planted the American flag on a fortress of 
the Old World, for which exploit ” Tripoli ” is inscribed on their 
colours, they on the other shared in the hard flgbting of the Mexican 
War a.s well as all the important coast actions of the Civil War of 
1861-65. A proposal to incorporate them with the army after the 
struggle met mxh universal condemnation from the authorities 
best qualified to judge of their value. A brigade of three battalions 
served in the Phfllppnes in 1899. Their device is a globe resting on 
an anchor and surmounted by an eagle. ” Ever faithful ” is the 
title which Captain Luce, the historian of the force, appropriately 
applies to them. (J* C. R. C.) 


MARWBTTE, a dty and the county^seat of Marinette county^ 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., 162 m. N. of Milwaukee, on the W. sbate of 
Green Bay, at the mouth of the Menominee River. Pop. (1890), 
11,523; (1900), 16,195, of whom 5542 were foreign-bom; (19^, 
state census), 15,354. It is served directly by the Wisconsin 
& Michigan, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul, and the Chi(^o 
& North-Western raUways, and by several steamboat lines 
connecting with lake ports; and is connected by ferry with 
Frankfort, Michigan (served by the Ann Arbor railroad)* The 
city has a fine harbour and a considerable commerce in iron And 
lumber products. Five bridges connect Marinette with Menomi- 
nee, Michigan, on the other side of the river. Marinette has a 
Federal building; the Stephenson public library, founded by 
Senator Isaac Stephenson (b. 1829), a local “ lumber king a 
county agricultural school and training school for rural teachers, 
and three public parks. The Northern Chautauqua Assembly 
holds its annual summer session in Chautauqua Park, on the shore 
of Green Bay. The growth of Marinette began with the develop- 
ment cf the neighbouring pine forests; and the manufacture of 
lumber and lumber products has always been its principal 
industry. The water-power of the Menominee River is largely 
utilized for the manufacture of paper and flour. Other manufac- 
tures are boxes, furniture and woodware, boats, boilers and agri- 
cultural machinery. In 1905 the factory products were valued 
Rt $3,633,399. The first white settlement was made here on the 
site of a Menominee Indian village in 1830, and the city was 
named in honour of the daughter of an Indian chief, Marinette 
(Jacobs), whose name was a composite of Marie and Antoinette. 
A city cliartcr was granted in 1887. 

MARINI (or Marino), GIAMBATTISTA (1569-1625), Italian 
poet, was bom at Naples on the i8th of October 1569. After 
a somewhat disreputable youth, during which he became known 
for his Canzone de' bad, he secured the powerful patronage of 
Cardinal Aldobrandini, whom he accompanied from Rome to 
Ravenna and Turin. An edition of his poems. La Lira, was 
published at Venice in 1602-1614. His ungoverned pen and dis- 
ordered life compelled him to leave Turin and take refuge from 
1615 to 1622 in Paris, where he was favourably recognized by 
Marie de’ Medici. There his long poem Adone was published in 
1623. He died at Naples on the 25th of March 1625. The 
licence, extravagance and conceits of Marini, the chief of the 
school of “ Secentisti ’’ (see Italy : Literature), were character- 
istic of a period of literary decadence. 

See M, Menghini, G. B. Marini (Rome, 1888).^ 

MARINO, a town of Italy, in the province of Rome, 15 m. 
S.E. of it by rail, and also accessible by electric tramway. 
Pop. (1901), 7307, It is picturesquely situated on a spur of the 
Alban Hills, 1165 ft. above sea level, and occupies the site of 
the ancient Castrimoenium, a munidpium of no great importance, 
though the surrounding district, which now produces much 
wine, is full of remains of ancient villas. The origin of the 
name is uncertain; perhaps it is derived from the medieval 
Morena (itself derived from the Latin Murena, from one of the 
Roman owners of the district), a name originally given to the 
lower ground between the 9th and nth mile of the Via Latina. 
In the early 13th century it belonged to the Frangipani family, 
but passed into the hands of the Orsini in 1266. In 1378 a 
battle took place here between the partisans of Urban VI. and 
those of the anti-pope Clement VII. of Geneva (the Orsini 
having taken the side of the latter), who were, however, defeated ; 
and in 1399 Marino was appwently under the Papacy. In 1408 
it passed to the Colonna family, to whom it still belongs. There 
are some remains of the medieval fortifications. 

See G. Tomassetti, La Via laHna net medio euo (Rome, 1886), p. 96 
seq.: T. Ashby, in Papers of the British School at Pome, voT. iv. 
(1907). (T. As.) 

MARDfUS, the name of two popes. Marinus L, sometimes 
called Martin II., pope from 882 to 884, was the son of a Tuscan 
priest, and entered the church at an early age, becoming a 
deacon about 862. Three successive popes sent him as legate 
to Constantinople, his mission in each case having reference to 
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the ooQtrovecsy excited by Fhotius (qjv,)] and having become an 
archdeacon and a bishop^ he also negotiated on behalf of pope 
John VIII. with the emperor Charles the Fat. About the end 
of December 882 he succeeded John VIII. as pope, but his elec- 
tion did not pass unchallenged either in eastern or in western 
Europe. However, having secured his position, Marmus 
restored Formosus, cardinal-bishop of Porto, and anathematized 
Photius. This pope was on friendly terms with the English 
king, Alfred the Great. He died in May 884, and was succeeded 
by* Adrian III. 

Marinus II., sometimes called Martin III., pope from 942 
to 946, was merely the puppet of Alberic (d. 954), prince and 
senator of the Romans. He died in May 946, and was succeeded 
by Agapetus II. 

MARINUS, Neoplatonist philosopher, was bom in Palestine 
and was early converted to the old Greek religion. He came to 
Athens at a time when, with the exception of Proclus, there was 
a great dearth of eminent men in the Neoplatonic school. It 
was for this reason rather than for any striking ability of his 
own that he succeeded to the headship of the school on the 
death of Proclus. During this period the professors of the old 
Greek religion suffered severe persecution at the hands of the 
Christians, and Marinus was compelled to seek refuge at 
Epidaurus. His chief work was a biography of Proclus, which 
is extant. It was first published with the works of Marcus 
Antoninus in 1559; it was republished separately by Fabricius 
at Hamburg in 1700, and re-edited in 1814 by Boissonade with 
emendations and notes. Other philosophical works are attri- 
buted to him, including commentaries on Aristotle and on the 
Philebus, It is said that he destroyed the latter becau.se Isidore, 
his successor, expressed disapproval of it. 

MARINUS OF TYRE, geographer and mathematician, the 
founder of mathematical geography, flourished in the 2nd cen- 
tury A.D. He lived before Ptolemy, who acknowledges his great 
obligations to him. His chief merits were that he assigned to 
each place its proper latitude and longitude, and introduced 
improvements in the construction of his maps. He also care- 
fully studied the works of his predecessors and the diaries of 
travellers. His geographical treatise is lost. 

Sec A. Forbiger, Handbuch dev alien Geographic^ vol. i. (1842) ; E. H. 
Bunhury, Hist, of Ancient Geography {iSjg), ii. 519; and especially 
E. H. Berger, Geschichtc des wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen 

(1903). 

MARIO, GIUSEPPE, Count of Candia (1810-1883), Italian 
singer, the most famous tenor of the 19th century, son of General 
di Candia, was bom at Cagliari in 1810. His career as a singer 
was the result of accidental circumstances. While serving as an 
officer in the Sardinian army he was imprisoned at Cagliari for 
some trifling offence. When his period of confinement was over, 
he resigned his commission. His resignation was refused, and 
he fled to Paris. There his success as an amateur vocalist 
produced an offer of an engagement at the Op^ra. He studied 
singing for two years under M. Ponchard and Signor Bordogni, 
and made his d6but in 1838 as the hero of Meyerbeer's Robert le 
Diable. His success was immediate and complete, but he did 
not stay long at the 0 p 6 ra. In 1839 he joined the company of 
-the Tli^tre Italien, which then included Malibran, Sontag, 
Persian! and Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache. His 
first appearance here was made in the character of Nemorino 
in Donizetti’s Elisir d*Amore. He sang in London for the first 
time in the same year. His success in Italian opera far surpassed 
that which he had won in French, and in a short time he acquired 
a European reputation. He had a handsome face and u graceful 
figure, and his voice, though less powerful than that of Rubini 
or that of Tamberlik, had a velvety softness and richness which 
have never been equalled. Experience gave him ease as an 
actor, but he never excelled in tragic parts. He was an ideal 
stage lover, and he retained the fhice and charm of youth long 
after Ws voice had begun to show signs of decay. He created 
very few hew parts, that of Ernesto in Don Pasquale (1843) being 
perhaps the cmly one deserving of mention. Among the most 
successful of 1ms other parts were Otello in Rossini's opera of that 


name, Gennaro in Lucrenin Borgia, Almaviva in II Barhiere it 
Sivigdia, Fernando in La Favorita, and Manrico in 11 Trovatore^ 
Mario made occasional appearances in oratorio, singing at the 
Birmingham Festival of 1849 and at the Hereford Festival of 
1855, and undertook various concert tours in the United King- 
dom, but his name is principally associated with triumphs m 
the theatre. In 1856 he married Giulia Grisi, the famous 
soprano, by whom he had five daughters. Mario bade farewell 
to the stage in 1871. He died at Rome in reduced circumstances 
on the nth of December 1883. 

MARION, FRANCIS (1732-1795), American soldier, was 
bom in 1732, probably at Winyah, near Georgetown, South 
Carolina, of Huguenot ancestry. In 1759 he settled on Pond 
Bluff plantation near Eutaw Springs, in St John’s parish, 
Berkeley county. In 1761 he served as a lieutenant under 
William Moultrie in a campaign against the Cherokees. In 1775 
he was a member of the South Carolina Provincial Congress ; and 
on the 2ist oF June was commissioned captain in the 2nd South 
Carolina regiment imder W. Moultrie, with whom he served in 
June 1776 in the defence of Fort Sullivan (Fort Moultrie), in 
Charleston Harbour. In September 1776 the Continental Congress 
commissioned him a lieutenant-colonel. In the autumn of 1779 he 
took part in the siege of Savannah, and early in 1780, under 
General Benjamin Lincoln, was engaged in drilling militia- 
After the capture of Charleston (May 12, 1780) and the defeats of 
General Isaac Huger at Monk’s Corner (Berkeley county, South 
Carolina) and Lieut.-Colonel Abraham Buford at the Waxhaws 
(near the North Carolina line, in what is now Lancaster county), 
Marion organized a small troop — ^which usually consisted of 
between 20 and 70 men — the only force then opposing the 
British in the state. Governor John Rutledge made him a 
brigadier-general of state troops, and in August 1780 Marion 
took command of the scanty militia, ill equipped and ill fed. 
With this force he was identified for almost all the remainder of 
the war in a partisan warfare in which he showed himself a 
singularly able leader of irregular troops. On the 20th of August 
he captured 150 Maryland prisoners, and about a score of their 
British guard; and in September and October repeatedly sur- 
prised larger bodies of Loyalists or British regulars. Colonel 
Banastre Tarleton, sent out to capture liim, despaired of finding 
the “ old swamp fox,” who eluded him by following swamp paths. 
When General Nathanael Greene took command in the south, 
Marion and Colonel Henry Lee were ordered in January 1781 to 
attack Georgetown, but they were unsuccessful. In April, 
however, they took Fort Watson and in May Fort Motte, and 
they succeeded in breaking communications between the British 
posts in the Carolinas. On the 31st of August Marion rescued 
a small American force hemmed in by Major C. Fraser with 500 
British; and for this he received the thanks of Congress. He 
commanded the right wing under General Greene at Eutaw 
Springs. In 1782, during his absence as state senator at Jack- 
sonborough, his brigade deteriorated and there was a conspiracy 
to turn him over to the British. In June of the same year he 
put down a Loyalist uprising on the banks of the Pedee river; 
and in August he left his brigade and returned to his pl^tation. 
He served several terms in the state senate, and in 1784, in recog- 
nition of his services, was made commander of Fort Johnson, 
practically a courtesy title with a salary of £500 per annum. 
He died on his estate on the 27th of February 1795. Marion 
was small, slight and sickly-looking. As a soldier he was quick, 
watchful, resourceful and calm, the greatest of partisan leaders 
in the bitter struggle in the Carolinas. 

See the Life (New York, 1844) by W. G. Simms ; Edward McCrady, 
South Carolina in the Revolution (New York, 1901-1902); and a 
careful study of Marion's ancestry and early life by " R. Y." in 
vols. i. and ii. of the SotUhern and Western Monthly Magazine and 
Review (Charleston, 1845). 

MARION, HENRI FRANCOIS (184^1896)^ French philosopher 
and educationalist, was bom at Saint-Parize-en-Viry (Ni^vre) 
on the 9th of September 1846. He studied at Nevers, and at the 
icole Normale, where he graduated in i8<^. After occupying 
several minor positions, he returned to Pari.s in 187 s as professor 
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of the Lyc6e Henri IV., and in 1880 he became docteur^is-lettres. 
In the same year he was elected a member of ^e Council of 
Public Instruction, and devoted himself to improving the scheme 
of French education, especially in girls' schools. He was lately 
instrumental in the foundation of holes nortndes in provincial 
towns, and himself gave courses of lectures on psychology and 
practical ethics in their early days. He died in Paris on the 5th 
of April 1896. 

His chief philosophical works were an edition of the Thiodicie of 
Leibnitz (1874), a monograph on Locke (1878), Devoirs et droits de 
Vhomme (1880), Glissonius %Urum Leibnitio de natura substantiae 
cogitantiquidquam iribuerit (i860) ; De La solidariU morale (4th ed., 

1 893) . His lectures at Fontenoy have been published in two volumes 
entitled Logons de psychologie applimtSe d Viducaiion^ and Legons 
de morale ; those delivered at the 5 k)rl)onne are collected in L 'Educa- 
tion dans I'universitl (1892). 

MARION, a city and the county-seat of Grant county, ^diana, 
U.S.A., about 60 m. N.E. of Indianapolis, on the Mississinewa j 
River. Pop. (1900X 17,337. It is served by the Chicago Cincin- 
nati & Louisville, the Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St I^uis, 
the Pittsburgh Cincinnati Chicago & St Louis, and the Toledo 
St Louis & Western railways, and by interurban electric lines 
connecting with Indianapolis, Muncie, Fort Wayne, Kokomo 
and many other towns and cities. The city is the seat of the 
Marion Normal College and Busine.ss University, and has a 
Carnegie library. Marion lies in a good farrning country and 
in the centre of the state’s natural gas region. Among the 
manufactures are glass, stoves, iron bedsteads, foundry and 
machine-shop products, steel, planing-mill products, paper and 
pulp, and leather. The total value of the factory products in 
T90t; was $4,290,166, the value of the glass product alone being 
.i;i,042,057, or 24-3 % of the total. Marion was settled in 1832, 
and was named in honour of General Francis Marion. 

MARION, a city and the county-scat of Marion county, 
Ohio, U.S.A., 44 m. N. by W. of Columbus. Pop. (1900), 11,862 
(7S2 fcieing loreign-born and 1 12 negroes); (1010), 18,232. Marion 
is served by the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago & St Louis, and the Hocking Valley railways, and by 
interurban electric railway to Columbus. It is the trade centre 
ol a rich farming district. Limestone is abundant, and the 
city has various manufactures, including lime, foundry and 
machine-shop products, agricultural implements, planing-mill 
products, engines, steam shovels, dredges, pianos and si^s. 
In 1905 the value of factory products was 83,227,712, being 
33-1 % greater than in 1900. Marion was laid out in 1821, and 
was chartered as a city in 1890. 

MARIONETTES (probably from Ital, morio, a fool or buffoon, 
but also said to be derived from the mariolettes, or little figures of 
the Virgin Maiy ), Fantoccini (from fantino, a child) or Puppets 
(Fr. poupScj Lat. pupa, a baby or doll), the names given to 
figures, generally below life-size, suspended by threads or wii*es 
and imitating with their limbs and heads the movements of 
living persons. 

The high antiquity of puppets appears from the fact that 
figures with movable limbs have been discovered in the tombs 
of Egypt and among the remains of Etruria; they were also 
common among the Greeks, from whom they were imported to 
Rome. Plays in which the characters are represented by puppets 
or by the shadows of moving figures, worked by concealed 
performers who deliver the dialogue, are not only popular in 
India and China, but during several centuries past mamtained 
an important position among the amusements of the people 
m most European countries. Goethe and Lessing deemed them 
worthy of attention; and in 1721 Le Sage wrote plays for puppets 
to perform. 

The earliest performances in English were drawn or founded 
upon Bible narratives and the lives of the saints, in the same 
vein as the “ morality ” plays which they succeeded. Popular 
subjects in the i6th century were The Prodigal Son and Nineveh, 
with Jonah and the Whale, .And in a pamphlet of 1641, de- 
scribing Bartholomew Fair, we read, ** Here a knave in a fooTs 
coat, with a trumpet sounding or a drum beating, invites you 
to flee his puppets. Here a rogue like a wild woodman, or in an 


antic shape like an incubus, desires your company to view his 
motion.” In 1667 Pepys recorded how at Bart&)lomew Fair 
he found ^*my Lady Qistlemame at a puppet play, Patient 
Grizill.” Besides The Sorrows of Griselda, oUier jmppet plays 
of the period were Dick Whittington, The Vagaries of Merry 
Andrew, and The Humours of Bartholomew Fair, Powell’s 
noted marionette show was the subject of an article in The 
Toiler, 1709, and again in The Spectator, 1711. The latter refers 
also to Pi^ethman, a ” motion-maker,” in whose scenes the 
divinities of Olympus ascended and descended to the strains 
of music. An idea of the class of representation niay be gathered 
from an advertisement of Crawley, a rival of Pinkethman, which 
sets forth—** The Old Creation of the World, with the addition 
of Noah’.s Flood,” also several fountains playing water during 
the time of the play. The best scene represented ** Noah and 
his family coining out of the ark, with all the animals two by 
two, and all the fowls of the air seen in a prospect sitting upon 
trees ; likewise over the ark is the sun rising in a gorgeous manner; 
moreover a multitude of angels in a double rank,” the angels 
ringing bells. ** Likewise machines descending from above, 
double, with Dives rising out of hell and Lazarus seen in 
Abraham’s bosom; besides several figures dancing jiggs, sara- 
bands, and country dances, with the merry conceits of Squire 
Punch and Sir John Spendall.” Yates showed a moving picture 
of a city, with an artificial cascade, and a temple — with mechani- 
cal bir^ in which attention was called to the exact imitation 
of living birds, the quick motion of the bills, just swelling of 
the throat, and fluttering of the wings. The puppets were 
wax figures 5 ft. in stature. Ibward the end of the i8th century, 
Flockton’s show presented five hundred figures at work at 
various trades. Brown’s Theatre of Arts showed at country 
fairs, from 1830 to 1840, the battle of Trafalgar, Napoleon’s 
army crossing the Alps, and the marble palace of St Petersburg; 
and at a stiU later date Clapton’s similar exhibition presented 
Grace Darling rescuing the crew of the “ Pbrfarshire ” steamer 
wrecked on the Fame Islands, with many ingenious moving 
figures of quadrupeds, and, in particular, a swan which dipped 
its head into imitation water, opened its wings, and with flexible 
neck preened and trimmed its plumage. In these mechanical 
scenes the figures, painted upon a &t surface and cut out, 
commonly of pasteboard, are slid along grooves arranged trans- 
versely in front of the set scenery, the actions of legs and arms 
being worked by wires from the Jiands of persons below the 
stage, though sometimes use is made of clocjcwork. In recent 
days the literature for the marionette stage has had an important 
literary recruit in the person of the Belgian author Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


Marionettes proper, and the dolls exhibited in puppet shows (not 
induding Punch and nis companion actors), are constructed of wood 
or of pasteboard, with faces of composition, sometimes of wax; and 
each ngure is suspended by a number of threads to a short bar of 
wood which is commonly held in one hand of the hidden performer 
while the finger of his other hand poses the figure or gives action 
to it by means of the threads. In the mode of conscructing the 
joints, and the greater elaboration with which the several parts of 
the limbs are supported and moved, and especially in the fine degrees 
of movement given to the heads, marionettes have been so improved 
as to present very exact imitations of the gestures of actors and 
actresses, and the postures and evolutions of acrobats; and, in 
addition, ingenious exhibitors such as Theodon, who introduced 
many novelties in the 'sixties of the 19th century, have employed 
mechanical arrangements for accomplishing the tricks of pantomime 
harlequinade. Among the puppet personages presented m the si^ 
street shows are generally induded a sailor who dances a hornpipe, 
a hoop-dancer, a dancer of the Highland fling, a wcwden-l^ged 
pensioner, a vaulter on a pole also balancing two chairs, a clown 
playing with a butterfly, a dancing figure without head until the 
head nses out of the body, gradually displaying an enormously long 
neck and a skeleton, seen at first in scattered parts lying about the 
stage, but piece successively flying to piece, the body first sitting 
up, then standing, and finally capped by the skull, when the com- 
pleted figure begins to dance. , , . . 

Ombres Chinoises are performances by means of the shadows of 
figures projected upon a stretched sheet of thin calico or a gauze 
scene painted as a transparency. The cardboard flat figures are 
hrfd behind Ibis screen, ilinmitiated from behind--^e perfcMnner 
suppor^g each figure by along wke held hi one hand while wires 
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from all the movable parts terminate in rings in which are inserted 
the fingers of his other hand. 

See also C. Magnin, Histoire des marionettes (1852; 2nd ed., 1862); 
L. de Neuville, Histoire des marionettes (1892). 

MARIOnE, EDME {c, 1620-1684), French physicist, spent 
most of his life at Dijon, where he was prior pf St Martin sous 
B^une. He was one of the first members of the Academy of 
Sciences founded at Paris in 1666. He died at Paris on the 
12th of May 1684. The first volume of the Histoire et memoires 
deSAcademie (1733) contains many original papers by him upon 
a great variety of physical subjects, such as the motion of fluids, 
the nature of colour, the notes of the trumpet, the barometer, 
the fall of bodies, the recoil of guns, the freezing of water, &c. 

His Essais de physique, four in number, of which the first three 
were published at Paris between 1O76 and i 6 yg, are his most im- 
portant works, and form, together with a TraitS de la percussion 
des corps, the first volume of tbe CEuvres de Mariotte (2 vols., Leiden, 
1717). The second of these essays {Dc la nature de I’atr) contains 
the statement of the law that the volume of a gas varies inversely 
as the pressure, which, though very generally called by the name 
of Manotte, had been discovered in lOOo by Robert Boyle. The 
fourth essay is a systematic treatment of the nature of colour, with 
a description of many curious experiments and a discussion of the 
rainbow, halos, parhelia, diflraction, and the more purely ph3rsio- 
logical phenomena of colour. The discovery of the blind spot is 
noted in a short paper in the second volume of his collected works. 

HARIPOSAN, a linguistic stock of North American Indians, 
including some 40 small tribes (Yokuts). Its former territory 
was in southern California, around Tulare lake. The Mari- 
posans were fishers and hunters. Their villages consisted of a 
single row of wedge-shaped huts, with an awning of brush along 
the front. In 1850 they numbered some 3000; in 1905 there 
were 154 on the Tule river reservation. 

MARIS, JACOB (1837-1899), Dutch painter, first studied at 
the Antwerp Academy, and subsequently in Hebert’s studio 
during a stay in Paris from 1865 till 1871. He returned to 
Holland when the Franco-Prussian War broke out, and died 
there in August 1899. Though he painted, especially in early 
life, domestic scenes and interiors invested with deeply sym- 
pathetic feeling, it is as a landscape painter that Maris mW be 
famous. He was the painter of bridges and windmills, of old 
quays, massive towers, and level banks ; even more was he the 
painter of water, and misty .skies, and chasing clouds. In al) 
his works, whether in water or oil colour, and in his etchings, the 
subject is always subordinate to the effect. His art is suggestive 
rather than decorative, and his force does not seem to depend 
on any preconceived method, such as a synthetical treatment 
of form or gradations of tone. And yet, though his means 
appear so simple, the artist’s mind seems to communicate with 
the spectator’s by directness of pictorial instinct, and we have 
only to observe the admirable balance of composition and 
tru^ful perspective to understand the sure knowledge of his 
business that underlies such purely impressionist handling. 
Maris has shown all that is gravest or brightest in the landscape 
of Holland, all that is heaviest or clearest in its atmosphere — 
for instance, in the “ Grey Tower, Old Amsterdam,” in the 

Landscape near Dordrecht,” in the “.Sea-weed Carts, Scheven- 
ingen,” in “ A Village Scene,” and in the numerous other 
pictures which have been exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
London, in Edinburgh (1885), Paris, Brussels and Holland, 
and in various private collections. “ No painter,” says M. 
Philippe Zileken, “ ha.s so well expressed the ethereal effects, 
bathed in air and hght through floating silvery mist, in which 
painters delight, and the characteristic remote horizons blurred 
by haze; or again, the grey yet luminous weather of Holland, 
unlike the dead grey rain of England or the heavy sky of Paris.” 

See Max Rooses, Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century (London, 
1899) ; R. A. M. Stevenson, "Jacob Maris," Magazine of Art (1900) ; 
Ph. Zileken, Peintres Hollanaais modemes (Amsterdam, 1893); Jan 
Veth, " Een Studie over Jacob Maris," Onze Kunst (Antwerp, 1902). 

BLOUTIME PROVINCE (Rus% Primorskaya Oblast), a 
province of Russia, in East Siberau It consists of a strip of 
territory along the coast of the Pacific from Korea to the Arctic 
Ocean, includSng also the peninsula of Kamchatka, part of the 
island of Sakhalin, and several small islands along the coast. 


Its western boundary stretches northwards from a point S.Ww 
of Peter the Great Bay (42® 40' N.) by Lake Hanka or Khanka 
and along the Usuri, then goes due north from the mouth of 
the Usun as far as 52° N., runs along the Stanovoi watershed, 
crosses the spurs of this plateau through barren tundras, and 
finally reaches the Arctic Ocean at Chaun Bay (70® N.). Area, 
715.735 sq. m. 

The northern part lies between the Arctic Ocean and the Seas 
of Bering and Okhotsk, and has the character of a barren plateau 
1000 to 2000 ft. high, deeply indented by the rivers of the Anadyr 
basin and by long fiords, such as Kolyuchin Bay (the wintering-place 
of Nordenskj Old's " Vega"), the Gulf of Anadyr, and the Bays of 
Penzhina and Ghizhiga. To the north this plateau is bordered by 
a chain of mountains, several summits of which reach 8000 ft. 
(Makachinga peak), while the promontories by which the Asiatic 
continent tormiaate.s towards Bering Strait run up to 1000 to 2000 
ft. Only lichen.s and niosses, with a few dwarf species of Siberian 
trees, grow in this district. The fauna, however, is far richer than 
might be expected. A few American birds and mammals cross the 
strait when it is frozen. This country, and the seas which surround 
it, liave for the last two centuries supplied Siberian trade with its 
best furs. The blue fox and black .saDle have been nearly extermi- 
nated, and the whale has become verv rare. The sea-otter is rapidly 
becoming extinct, as well as the sea-lion [Otaria stelleri) ; while the 
sea-cow [Rhytina stelleri) was completely extirpated in the course 
of forty years, llie sea-bear {Otaria ursina), which at one time 
seemed likely to meet with the same fate, i.s now nearly domesticated, 
and multiplies rapidly. The middle part of the province is a narrow 
strip (40 to Oo m. wide) along the Sea of Okhotsk, including the basin 
of the Uda in tlie south. This area is occupied by rugged mountains, 
4000 to 7000 ft. high, forming the ea.steni border of the high plateau 
of East Siberia. Tliick forests of laixh clothe the mountains half- 
way up, as well as the deep valleys. The undulating hills of the 
basin of the Uda, which is a continuation to the south-west, between 
the Stanovoi and Bureya mountains, of the deep indentation of the 
Sea of Okhotsk, are covered with forests and marshes. 

The .southern part of the province includes two distinct regions. 
From the north-eastern extremity of the Bureya, or Little IGiingan 
range, of which the gtoup of the Shantar Islands is a continuation, 
a wide, deep depression runs south- we.st to the confluence of the 
Amur and the Usuri, and thence to the lowlands of the lower Sungari. 
Tliis is for the most part less than 500 ft. above sea-level. The 
region on the right banks of the Amur and the Usuri, between the.se 
rivers and the coast, is occupied by several systems of mountains, 
usually represented as a single range, the Sikhota-alin. The summits 
reach 5150 ft. (Golaya Gora), and the average elevation of the few 
passes is about 2500 ft. There is, however, one depression occupied 
by Lake Kidzi, wliich may have been at one time an outflow of the 
Amur to the sea. The Sikhota-alin mountains are covered with 
impenetrable forests. The flora and fauna of this region (especially 
in the Usuri district) exhibit a striking combination of species of 
warm climates with those of subarctic regions; the wild vine clings 
to the larch and the cedar-pine, and the tiger meets the bear and 
the sable. The quantity of fi.sh in the rivers is immense, and in 
August the Amur and the Usuri swarm with salmon. 

The best part of the Maritime Province is at its southern extremity 
in the valley of the Suifeng River, which enters the Pacific in the 
Gulf of Peter the Great, and on the shores of the bays of the southern 
coast. But even there the climate is very harsh. The warm sea- 
current of the Kuro-Siwo does not reach the coasts of Siberia, while 
a cold current originating in the Sea of Okliotsk brings its icy water 
and cliilling fogs to the coasts of Sakhalin, and flows along the Pacific 
snore to the eastern coast of Korea. The high mountains of the 
sea-coast and the mqn.soons of the Chinese Sea produce in the southern 
parts of the Maritime Province cold winters and wet summers. 
Accordingly, at Vladivostok (on the Gulf of Peter the Great), although 
it has the same latitude as Marseilles, the average yearly temperature 
is only 39*5® F., and the harbour is frozen for nearly three months 
in the year; the Amur and the Usuri are frozen in November. To- 
wards the end of summer the moist monsoons bring heavy rains, 
which destroy the harvests and give rise to serious inundations of 
the Amur. The sea-coasl farther north has a continental and arctic 
cUmate. At Nikolayevsk, temperatures as low as— 41*5'’ F. are 
observed in winter, and as liigh as 94*6® in summer, the average 
yearly temperature being below zero (—0*9®). At Ayan (56® 27' N.) 
the average temperature of the year is 25-5® (—0-4® in winter and 
50*5® in summer), and at Okhotsk (59° 21' N.) it is 23® (—6® in winter 
and 52 ‘5® in summer). 

Russian settlements occur throughout the whole of the province, 
but, with the exception of those on the banks of the Amur and the 
Usuri, and the southern ports of the sea-coast, they are mere centres 
of administration. 

Okhotsk is one of the oldest towns of East Siberia, having been 
founded in 1649. Nikolayevsk, on the left bank of the Amur, was 
formerly the capital of the Maritime Province; but fte difficulties 
of navigation and of communication with flie interior, and the 
complete failure of the governmental colonization of the Amur, 
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catised the seat of goverament to be transferred to Khabarovsk. 
Since the loss (1905) of Port Arthur to the Japanese, Vladivostok 
on Peter the Great Bay has again become the chief naval station 
of Russia on the Pacific. The trade is in the hands of the Chinese, 
who export stags* horns, sea-weed and mushrooms, and of the 
Germans, who import groceries and spirits. 

The total population was 209,5i(> in 1897, of whom 577 % were 
Russians, the others being Tunguses. Golds, Orochons, L^uts, 
Chuvantses, Chukchls, Koryaks, Ghilyaks and Kamchadales. 
Their chief occupations are hunting and fishing; the Russians car^ 
on agriculture and trade in furs. Active measures were taken in 
1883-1897 for increasing tlie Russian population in the South Usuri 
district, the result being tnat over 29.000 immigrants, chiefly Little 
Russian peasants, settled there ; while Cossacks from the Don and 
Orenburg came to settle among the Usuri Cossacks. Agriculture is 
gradually developing in the South Usuri region. Gold-mining has 
been started on the Amgufi, a tributary of the Amur. Coal is found 
near Vladivostok, as well as in Kamchatka. Roads exist only in 
the South Usuri district. A railway runs from Vladivostok to 
Nikolnk (09 m.), and thence to Khabarovsk along the right bank 
of the Usuri (412 m.). At Nikolsk the Manchurian railway begins. 

(P.A.K.; J.T.Be.) 

MARITIME TERRITORY, a term used in international law 
to denote coastal waters which are not Territorial Waters though 
in immediate contact with the sea. In the case of TLerritorial 
Waters (q,v.) the dominion of the adjacent state is subject to 
a limitation. Dominion over maritime territory is not subject 
to any limitation. Thus any strait through which the right of 
passage of foreign vessels can be forbidden (as the Solent or 
the Inland Sea of Japan), or bays so land-locked that they cannot 
be held to form part of any ocean-highway, are maritime territory. 

MARIUPOL, a seaport of Russia, on the north shore of the 
Sea of Azov, at the mouth of the Kalmius, in the government 
of Ekaterinoslav, 67 m. W. of Taganrog. Pop. (1900), 52,770, 
including the inhabitants of two suburbs, Mariinsk and Kara-su. 
'Fhc place is said to have been inhabited in remote times under 
the name of Adamakha; the present town was built only in 
1779, by Greek emigrants from the Crimea. Its inhabitants 
are engaged in agriculture, cattle-breeding, fishing, and the 
manufacture of leather, agricultural implements, iron goods 
and bricks. In export trade Mariupol ranks next to Taganrog 
among the ports of the Sea of Azov; but its harbour is open 
to the south-east and shallow, though it is being gradually 
deepened by systematic dredging. The principal articles of 
export are cereals, with some oilcake, phosphate and coal; but 
the total value is only about £2,000,000 annually. The imports 
do not reach a quarter of a million sterling. 

MARIUS OF AVENCHES (or Aventicum) (d. 593 or 594), 
chronicler and ecclesiastic, was bom in the neighbourhood of 
Autun probably in 530, and became bishop of Avenches about 
573. In addition to being a good bishop, Marius was a clever 
goldsmith; he was present at the council of Macon in 585, and 
transferred the seat of his bishopric from Avenches to Lausanne. 
He died on the 31st of December 593 or 594. As a continuation 
of the Chronicon of Prosper of Aquitaine, Marius wrote a short 
Chtonicon dealing, with the period from 455 to 581 ; and although 
he borrowed from various sources his work has some importance 
for the history of Burgundy. Regarding himself and his land 
as still under the authority of the Roman Empire, he dates his 
Chronicon according to the years of the Roman consuls and of 
the East Roman emperors. 

The only extant manuscript of the Chronicon is in the British 
Museum. Among several editions may be mentioned the one in 
the Monufnonta Gormaniae historica, chronica minora, Band II. 
(1^3), with introduction by T. Mommsen. See also W. Arndt, 
Bischof Marius von AvcnHcum (Leipzig, 1875) ; and W. Wattenbach, 
Deutschlands GoschichtsqmUen, I. (1904). 

MARIUS, GAIU8 (155-^6 B.C.), Roman general, of plebeian 
descent, the son of a small farmer of Cereatae (mod. Casamarc, 

home of Marius ”) near Arpinum. He served first in Spain 
under the great Scipio Afriewus, and rose from the ranks to 
be an ofiicer. In 119 as tribune he proposed a law intended 
to limit the influence of the nobles at elections. This brought 
him into conflict with the i^toctatic party, who prevented 
him horn obtaining the aedileship. When about forty years 
of age he married a lady of patrician rank, Julia, the aunt of 


Julius Caesar. This gave him a new social status, and bemg 
at the same time a popular favourite and a brave, eneigetic 
soldier, he was in 115 elected praetor, in which capacity he 
effected the subjugation of the troublesome province of Further 
Spain. In the war with Jugurtha (109-106) he came to the 
front as lieutenant of the consul Quintus Caecilius Metellus 
Numidicus. When he had already achieved some important 
successes over Jugurtha {q.v.), in 107 he was elected consul for 
the first time (an almost unheard-of honour for a ‘‘ new man **), 
his popularity with the army and people being sufficient to 
bear down all opposition. In the following year; m conjunction 
vrith Sulla, he brought the war to a triumphant issue, and passed 
two years in his province of Numidia, which he thoroug^y 
subdued and annexed. The surrender of the person of Jugurtha 
to Sulla gave rise to the view that he, not Marius, had really 
ended the war, and so laid the foundation of the subsequent 
enmity between the two leaders. 

By this time Marius was generally recognized as the ablest 
general of the day, and was appointed to the chief command 
against the Cimbri and Teutones. Two Roman armies had 
been destroyed near the Lake of Geneva, and it seemed as if a 
repetition of the disaster of the Allia and the capture of Rome 
itself might not be impossible. Marius, out of unpromising 
materials and a demoralized soldiery, organized a well-disciplined 
army, with which he inflicted on the invaders two decisive 
defeats, the first in 102 at Aquae Sextiae {Aix), 18 m. north of 
Marseilles, and the second in the following year on the Raudian 
plain near Vercellae {VerceUi), about midway between Turin 
and Milan. For some centuries afterwards Rome remained 
unmolested by northern barbarians. In loi Marius was elected 
consul a fifth time (previously in 107, 104, 103, 102), hailed as 
the “ saviour of his country,’’ and honoured with a triumph of 
unprecedented splendour. 

The glorious part of his career was now over. Though a 
very able soldier, he was without the intellectual culture which 
the Gracchi, his political ancestors, possessed. As a politician 
he on the whole failed, though he retained the confidence of 
the popular party almost to the last. But he unfortunately 
associated himself with the demagogues Satuminus (g.v.) md 
Glaucia, in order to secure the consulship for the sixth time 
(100). The maimer in which he turned against his former 
associates (although he probably had no choice in the matter) 
alienated the sympathies of the plebs; and Marius, feeling that 
his only chance of rehabilitation lay in war, left Rome for Asia, 
where he endeavoured to provoke Mithradktes to hostilities. 
On his return lie served as legate in the Social War (90), and 
defeated the Marsi on two occasions. In 88 war broke out with 
Mithradates, and Sulla was appointed by the senate to the 
chief command, which was eagerly desired by Marius. This 
led to a rupture. With the assistance of the tribune Sulpicius 
Rufus, Marius succeeded in getting the command transkrred 
to himself. Sulla marched upon Rome and defeated Marius, 
who fled to the marshes of Mintumae in Latium. He was 
discovered and taken prisoner; and the local magistrates, in 
accordance with Sulla’s proclamation, resolved to put him to 
death. The Gallic trooper sent to strike ofi the old man’s head 
quailed, it is said, before the fire of his eyes, and fled exclaiming, 
** 1 cannot kill Gaius Marius.” The .inhabitants out of com- 
passion then allowed Marius to depart, and put him on board 
a ship which conveyed him to Cf^th^e. When forbidden to 
land, he told the messenger to inform the governor that he had 
seen Marius sitting as a fugitive among the ruins of Carthage. 
Having been joined by his son, he took refuge in the island 
of Cercina. Meantime, Sulla havi^ left Italy for the 
Mithradatic war, Cinna’s sudden and violent revolution put the 
senate at the mercy of the popular leaders, and Marius greedily 
caught at the opportunity of a bloody vengeance, which became 
in fact a reign of terror in which senators and nobles were 
slaughtered wholesale. He had himself elected consul for the 
seventh time, in fulfilment of a prophecy given to him in early 
maiffiood. Less than three weeks afterwards he died of fever, 
on the X3th of January 86^, 
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Marius was not only a great general, but also a great military 
reformer. From his time a citizen militia was replaced by a 
professional soldiery, which had hitherto been little liked by the 
Roman people. He further made the cohort the military unit 
instead of the maniple, and his cavalry and light-armed troops 
were drawn from foreign countries, so that it may be said that 
Marius was the originator of the mercenary army. The Roman 
soldier was henceforth a man who had no trade but war. A great 
general could hardly fail to become the foremost man in the 
state. Marius, however, unlike Caesar, did not attempt to 
overturn the oligarchy by means of the army; he used rather 
such expedients as the constitution seemed to allow, though 
they had to be backed up by riot and violence. He failed as 
a political reformer because the merchants and the moneyed 
classes, whom the Gracchi had tried to conciliate, feared that 
they would themselves be swept away by a revolution of which 
the mob and its leaders would be the ultimate controllers, 
Marius had a decided tinge of fanaticism and superstition. In 
canvassing for the consulship he was guided by the counsels of an 
Etruscan soothsayer, and was accompanied in his campaigns 
by a Syrian prophetess. The fashionable accomplishments of 
the day, and the new Greek culture, were wholly alien to his 
taste. 

For the life of Marius the original sources are numerous passages 
in Cicero’s works, Sallust’s Jugurtha, the epitomes of the lost books 
of Livy, Plutarch's Lives of Sulla and Marius, Velleius Paterculus, 
Florus, and Appian's Bellum civile. Sec F. D. Gerlach, Marius und 
Sulla (Basel, 1856); I. Gilles, Campagne de Marius dans la Gaulc 
(1870); W. Votsch, Marius als Reformator des rdmischen Heerwesens 
(with notes and references to ancient authorities, 1886); A. H. J. 
Greenidge, of Rome, vol. i. (1904); also Rome i History ^ 

II. “ The Republic." 

BIARIVAUX, PIERRE CARLET DE GHAMBLAIN DE (i68g- 
1763), French novelist and dramatist, was bom at Paris on the 
4th of February i688. His father was a financier of Norman 
extraction whose real name was Carlet, but who assumed the 
surname of Chamberlain, and then superadded that of Marivaux. 
M. Carlet de Marivaux was a man of good reputation, and he 
received the appointment of director of the mint at Riom in 
Auvergne, where and at Limoges the young Pierre was brought 
up. It is said that he developed literary tastes early, and 
wrote his first play, the Pere prudent et equitable^ when he 
was only eighteen; it was not, however, published till 1712, 
when he was twenty-four. His chief attention in those early 
days was paid to novel writing, not the drama. In the three 
years from 1713 to 1715 he produced three novels— 
surpremtUs de la sympathie ] La Voiture emhourhee, and a book 
which had three titles — Phar&atnon, Les Folies rmnanesques, and 
Le Don Quichotte moderne. All these books were in a curious 
strain, not in the least resembling the pieces which long after- 
wards were to make his reputation, but following partly the 
Spanish romances and p^ly the heroic novels of the preceding 
century, with a certain intermixture of the marvellous. Then 
Marivaux’s literary ardour took a new phase. He fell under 
the influence of .^toine Hondarjd] ^de La Motte, and tliought 
to serve the cause of that ingenious paradoxer by travestying 
Homer, an ignoble task, whi(^ he followed up (perhaps, for it 
is not certain) by performing the same office in regard to F 4 nelon. 
llis friendship fpr La Motte, however, introduced him to the 
M enure f the chief newspaper of France, where in 1717 he 
produced various articles of the Spectator ” kind, whidi were 
distinguished by much keenness of observation and not a little 
literary skill. It was at this time that the peculiar style called 
Marivaudage first made its appearance in him. The year 1720 
and those immediately following were very important ones for 
Marivaux; not only did he produce a comedy, now lost except 
in small part, entitled V Amour ot la vSritSf and another and 
better one entitled AfUquin fcH pa^ Vamour, but he wrote a 
tri^gedy> Annibal (printed 1737), gl^ch was and deserved to be 
unsucc^ul. Meanwhile his worl^y affairs underwent a sudden 
revolution. His father had left him a comfortable subsistence, 
but he was persuaded by friends to risk it in the Mississippi 
scheme, and after vastly increasing it lor a time lost all that 


he had. His prosperity had enabled him to marry (perhaps 
in 1721) a certain Mile Martin, of whom much good is said, 
and to whom he was deeply attached, but who died very shortly. 
His pen now became almost his sole resource. He had a con- 
nexion with both the fashionable theatres, for his Annibal had 
been played at the Com6die Fran9aise and his Arlequin poli at 
the Comedie Italicnne, where at the time a company who were 
extremely popular, despite their imperfect command of French, 
were established. He endeavoured too to turn his newspaper 
practice in the Mercure to more account by starting a weekly 
Spectateur Fran fats (1722-1723), to which he was the sole 
contributor. But his habits were the reverse of methodical; 
the paper appeared at the most irregular intervals; and, though 
it contained some excellent work, its irregularity killed it. For 
nearly twenty years the theatre, and especially the Italian 
theatre, was Marivaux’s chief support, for his pieces, though 
they were not ill received by the actors at the Fran9ais, were 
rarely successful there. The best of a very large number of 
plays (Marivaux’s theatre numbers between thirty and forty 
items) were the Surprise de V amour (1722), the Triomphe de 
Plutus (1728), the Jeu de V amour et du hasard (1730), Les Fausses 
confidences (1737), all produced at the Italian theatre, and Le 
Legs (1736), produced at the French. Meanwhile he had at 
intervals returned to both his other lines of composition. A 
periodical publication called V Indigent philosopke appeared in 
1727, and another c^led Le Cabinet du pkiLosophe 'm 1734, but 
the same causes which had proved fatal to the Spectateur pre- 
vented these later efforts from succeeding. In 1731 lilarivaux 
published the first two parts of his best and greatest work, 
Marianne, a novel of a new and remarkable kind. The eleven 
parts appeared in batches at intervals during a period of exactly 
the same number of years, and after all it was left unfinished. 
In 1735 another novel, Le Paysan petrvenu, was begun, but this 
also was left unfinished. He was elected a member of the Academy 
in 1742. He survived for more than twenty years, and was 
not idle, again contributing occasionally to the Mercure, writing 
plays, reflections ” (which were seldom of much worth), and 
so forth. He died on the i2lh February 1763, aged seventy-five 
years. 

The personal character of Marivaux was curious and somewhat 
contradictory, though not without analogies, one of the closest of 
which is to M found in Goldsmith. He was, however, unlike Gold- 
smith, at leaMt as brilliant in conversation as with the pen. He 
was extremely good-natured, but fond of saying very severe things, 
unliesitating in his acceptance of favours (he drew a regular annuity 
from Helvetius) , but exceedingly touchy if he tliought mmself in any 
way Blighted. He was, though a great cultivator of sensibilitd, on the 
whole decent and moral in his writings, and was unsparing in his 
criticism of the rising Philosophes. This last circumstance, and 
pcrliaus jealousy as well, made him a dangerous enemy m Voltaire, 
who lost but few opportunities of speakmg disparagingly of him. 
He had good friends, not merely in the rich, generous and amiable 
Helvetius, but in Mroe de Tencin, in Fontenelle. and even in Mmc 
de Pompadour, who gave him, it is said, a considerable pension, of 
the source of which he was ignorant. His extreme sensitiveness is 
shown by many stories. He had one daughter, who took the veil, 
the duke of Orleans, the regent’s successor, furnishing her with her 
dowry. 

The so-called Marivaudage is the main point of importance about 
Marivaux's literary work, though the best of the comedies have great 
merits, and Marianne is an extremely important step in the legiti- 
mate development of the French novel— legitimate, that is, in 
opposition to the brilliant but episodic pioductionR of Le Sage. 
Its connexion, and that of Le Paysan parvenu, with the work not 
only of Richardson but of Fielding is also an interesting though a 
difficult subject The subject matter of Marivaux's peculiar style 
has been generally and with tolerable exactness described as the 
metaphysic of love-making. His characters, in a happy phrase of 
Claude ^Prosper Jolyot Cr6billon's, not only tell each other and the 
reader everything they have thought, but everything that they 
would like to persuade themselves that they have thought The 
style chosen for this is fustly regarded as derived mainly from 
FonteneDe, and throng him from the Pr^cieuses, though there are 
traces of H even in La Bruyire. It abuses metaphor somewhat, and 
delights to turn off a metaphor itself in some unexpected and bizarre 
fasmon. Now it is a familiar phrase which is usra where di^;Dified 
language would be expected; now the reverse. In the critiosm of 
Cr6billon's already quoted occurs another happy description of 
Marivaux's style as b^g " an introduction to each other of words 
which have never made acquaintance, and which think that they 
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will not get on together a phrase as happy in its imitation as in its 
satire of the stylo itself. This kind of writing, of course, recurs at 
several periods of literature, and did so remarkably at the end of 
the 19th century in more countries than one. Yet this fantastic 
embroidery of language has a certain charm, and suits perhaps better 
than any other style the somewhat unreal gallantry and &en&ihiliU 
which it describes and exhibits. The author possessed, moreover, 
both thought and observation, besides considerable command of 
pathos. 

The best and most complete edition of Marivaux is that of 1781 
in 12 vols. reprinted witli additions 1825-1830. The plays had been 
published during the author's lifetime in 1740 and 1748. There are 
modem editions by Paul dc Saint Heylli Victor (1863), by G. d'Heyili 
(18^6), and by £. Fournier (1878), while issues ot selections and 
separate plays and novels are numerous. Of works couceming l\ira 
J. Fleury s Marivaux et le Manvaudage (Paris, 1881), G. Larroumet's 
marivmx, sa vis et ses ceuvres (X6S2; new ed., 1^4), the standard 
work on the subject, and G. Deschamps's Marivaux (1897), in the 
Grands icrivains franfaiSt the most important. Separate articles 
on him will be found in the collected essays of the chief modern 
French critics from Salnte-Beuve onwards. (G. Sa.) 

MARJORAM ( 0 . Fr. majoraney Med. Lat. majorana; not 
connected with major, greater, nor with amaracus), in botany, 
the common name for some aromatic herbs or undershrubs, 
belonging to the genus Origanum (natural order Labiatae). 
Wild marjoram is 0. vulgare, a perennial common in England 
in dry copses and on hedge-banks, with many stout stems i to 
3 ft. high, bearing short-stalked somcwliat ovate leaves and 
clusters of purple flowers. Sweet or knotted marjoram, 0. 
Marjorana, and pot marjoram, 0. Onites, are cultivated for the 
use of their aromatic leaves, either green or dry, for culinary 
purposes ; the tops are cut as the plants begin to flower and are 
dried slowly in the shade. 

MARK, ST, the traditional author of the second Gospel. 
His name occurs in several books of the New Testament, and 
doubtless refers in all cases to the same person, though this 
has been questioned. In the Acts of the Apostles (xii. 12) 
we read of “ John, whose surname was Mark,” and gather 
that Peter was a familiar visitor at the house of his mother 
Mary, which was a centre of Christian life in Jerusalem. That 
he was, as his Roman surname would suggest, a Hellenist, 
follows from the fact that he was also cousin (“ nephew ” is 
a later sense of see J. B. Lightfoot on Col. iv. 10) 

of Barnabas, who belonged to Cyprus. When Barnabas and 
Paul returned from their relief visit to Judaea {c, a.d. 46), 
Mark accompanied them (xii. 25). Possibly he had shown 
in connexion with their relief work that practical capacity 
which seems to have been his distinctive excellence (cf. 2 Tim. 
iv. n). When, not long after, they started on a joint mission 
beyond Syria, Mark went as their assistant, undertaking the 
minor personal duties connected with travel, as well as with 
their work proper (xiii. 5). As soon, however, as their plans 
developed, after leaving Cyprus and on arrival at Perga in 
Pamphylia (see Paul), Mark withdrew, probably on some 
matter of principle, and returned to Jerusalem (xiii, 13). When, 
then, Paul proposed, after the Jerusalem council of Acts xv., 
to revisit with Barnabas the scenes of their joint labours, he 
naturally demurred to taking Mark with them again, feeling 
that he could not be relied on should fresh openings demand 
a new’ policy. But Barnabas stood by his younger kin.sman 
and ** took Mark and sailed uway to Cyprus ”(xv. 38 seq.). Barna- 
bas does not reappear, unless we trust the tradition which makes 
him an evangelist in Alexandria (Clem. Horn. i. 9 seq., cf. the 
attribution to him of the Alexandrine Epistle of Barnabas), 

When Mark appears once more, it is in Paul’s company at 
Rome, as a fellow-wotker joining in salutations to Cliristians 
at Colossae (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24). We gather, too, that 
his restoration to Paul’s confldence took place some time earlier, 
as the Colpssians had already been bidden by oral message 
or letter to welcome him if he should visit them. This points 
to a reconciliation during Paul’s last sojourn in Jerusalem 
or Caesarea. Not long after Col. iv. lo Mark seems to have 
been sent by Paul to some place in the province of Asia, lying 
oh the route between Ephesus and Rome. For in 2 Tim. iv. ii 
Paul bids Timothy, ” Pick up Mark and bring him with thee, 
for he is useful to me for ministering.” 


Once more Mark’s name occurs in the New Testament, 
this time with yet another leader, Peter, the friend of his earliest 
Christian years in Jerusalem, to whom he attached hims^ 
after the deaths of Barnabas and Paul. Peter’s words, ” Mark, 
my son,” show how close was the spiritual tie between the 
older and the younger man (i Pet. v. 13); and as he is writing 
from Rome (“ Babylon,” since Paul’s death and the change 
of policy it implied), this forms a link between the New Testa- 
ment and early tradition, wliich speaks of Mark as an Evangqjbst 
\mting his Gospel under the influence of Peter’s preaching 
(in Rome). This is the essence of the tradition preserved 
tpm “ the elders of former days ” by Clement of Alexandria 
(in Eus. ii. 15, vi. 14), a tradition probably based on Papias’s 
record (cf . Eus. iii. 39) of the explanation given by ** the Elder ” 
(John) as to the contrast in form between Mark’s memoirs 
of Peter’s discourses and the Gospel of Matthew (see Gospels; 
Papias), but defining the place where these memoirs were 
written as Rome. That he acted to some degree as Peter’s 
interpreter or dragoman Upfx/fvev^), owing to the apostle’s 
imperfect mastery of Greek, is held by some but denied by 
others {e.g, by 2 ^ahn). His role throughout his career was 
servus servorum dei ; and the fact that he was this successively 
to Barnabas, Paul and Peter, helps to show the essential 
harmony of their message. 

The identification of the author of the second Gospel with 
Mark, which we owe to tradition, enables us to fill in our picture 
of him a little further. Thus it is possible that Mark was 
himself the youth {vsovlo-ko^) to whom his Gospel refers as 
present at Jesus’s arrest (xiv. 51 seq.; cf . his detailed knowledge 
as to the place of the last supper, 13 seq.). It is probably as 
evangelist, and not in his own person, that he became known 
as “he of the stunted extremities” (koXo/JoSoktuXos. “curt- 
fingcred ”), a title first found in Hippolytus (Haer, vii. 30), 
in a context which makes its metaphorical reference to his 
Gospel pretty evident.' It was too as evangelist that he 
became personally a subject of later interest, and of speculative 
legends due to this, e.g. he was one of the ^venty (&st found 
in Adamantius, Dial, de recta fide, 4th century), he was the 
founder of the Alexandrine Church (recorded as a tradition 
by Eusebius, ii. 16) and its first bishop (id. ii. 2), and was 
author of the local type of liturgy (cf. the Acts of Marh, ch. vii., 
not earlier than the end of the 4th century). 

As to his last days and death nothing is really known. It 
is possible — even probable, if we accept ^he theory that he 
had already ^ been there with Barnabas— that Alexandria 
was his final sphere of work, as the earliest tradition on the 
point implies (the Latin Prologue, and Eusebiils as above, 
probably after Julius Africanus in the early 3rd century), 
and as was widely assumed in the 4th century. That he died 
and was buried there is first stated by Jerome {De vir, ill, 8), 
to which his Acts adds the glory of martyrdom (cf . Ps.-Hippofy- 
tus, De LXX Apostolis), 

Literature. — H. B. Swete, The Gospel acc. to St Mark (1898), 
Introduction, § 1 ., whore the authorities are fully cited; also the 
art in Hastings's Diet, Bible, The Patristic and other legends are 
discussed at lengtli by R. A. Lipsius, Die apokr, AposUlgesch, 
U.S.W, (1884), ii. 2, and T. Schermann, Prophsten- una AposteUe^ 
genden (1907), 285 s^. (with special reference to Ps. -Hippolytus and 
Ps.-Dorotiieus). (J- V. B.) 

Medieval Legends. 

The majority of medieval writers on the subject state that Mark 
was a Levite; but this is probably no more than an inference from 
his supposed relationship to Barnabas. The Alexandrian tradition 
seems to have been that he was of Cyrenaean origin; and Sevems, 
a writer of the loth century, adds to this the statement that his 
father's name was Aristobulus, who, with his wife Mary, was driven 
from the Pentapolis lo Jerusalem by an invasion of barbarians 


J The divergent lines of the later attempts at a literal mterpreta- 
tion— he amputated his thumb ir. order to escape the Lcvitical 
priesthood (Latin Prologue), or it was a natural defect (Cod, Tolet ,) — 
suggest that all they had to start from was the epithet itself. 

” Nicephorus Callistus, Hist. Eccl. ii. 43, assumes this in his pictur- 
esque account of Mark’s preaching in a quarter of the city which 
seems to have contained the tomb.iu the early bishops of Aleicandxia 
(cf. 4 cts\. 
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(Severus Ascshimoti in Renaudot, Hist, patriarch, alex., p. 2). In 
the apocryplial Acts of Barnabas, which profess to be written by 
him. ne speaks of himself as having been formerly a servant of 
Cyrulus, the high priest of Zeus, and as having been baptized at 
Iconium. The presbyter John, whom Papias quotes, says distinctly 
that he neither heard the Ix)rd nor accompanied Him '' (Eusebius, 
loc. cit.) ; and this positive statement is fatal to the tradition, which 
does not appear until about two hundred and fifty years afterwards, 
tiuit he was one of the seventy disciples (Epiphanius, pseudo-Origen, 
Lh‘ recta in Deum fide, and the author of the Paschal Chronicle). 
Various other results of the tendency to fill up blank names in the 
gospel history must be set aside on the same ground; it was, for 
example, believed that Mark was one of the disciples who went 
back because of the “ hard saying ” (pseudo-Hijipolyt., De LXX 
Apostolis in Cod. Barocc. Migne, Patrol, grace, x. 955); there was 
an Alexandrian tradition that he was one of the servants at the 
miracle of Cana of Galilee, that he was the “ man bearing a pitcher 
of water " in whose house- the la.st supper was prepared, and that 
he was also the owner of the house in which the disciples met on 
the evening of the resurrection (Henaudot, loc, cit.) ; and even in 
modern times there has been Ihc conjecture that he was the 
■' certain young man who “ lied naked " from Gethsemane, 
Mark xiv. 51, 52 (Olshausen). 

A tradition which was widely diffused, and which is not in itself 
imjirobable, was that he afterwards preached the gosi>el and presided 
over the church at Alexandria (the earliest extant testimony is that 
of Eusebius, H.E. ii. lO, i; ii. 24; for the fully -developed legend of 
later times see Symeon Metaphrastes, Vita S. Marci, and Eutychius, 
Origines ecclesiae Alexandrinae). There was another, though perhaps 
not incomnatible, tradition that he preached the gospel and presided 
over the church at Aquileia in North Italy. The earliest testimony 
in favour of this tradition is the vague statement of Gregory of 
Nazianzus that Mark preached in Italy, but its existence in the 7th 
century is shown by the fact that in a.u. 629 Heraclius .sent the 
patriarchal chair from Alexandria to Grade, to which city the 
patriarchate of Aquileia had been then transferred {Chron. patriarch. 
Gradens., in Ughclli, Itaha sacra, tom. v. p. 1086; for other references 
to the general tradition sec De Kubeis, Monum. cedes, aquileien., 
c, I ; Acta sanctorum, ad April, xxv.). It was through this tradition 
that Mark became connected with Venice, whither the patriarchate 
was further transferred from Grado; an early Venetian legend, which 
is represented in the Cappella Zen in the basilica of St Mark, antedates 
this connexion by picturing the evangelist as having been stranded 
on the Rialto, while it was still an uninhabited island, and as having 
had the future greatness of the city revealed to him (Danduli, Chron. 
iv. I, ap. Muratori, Rer. ital. script, xii. 14). 

The earliest traditions appear to imply that he died a natural 
death (Eu-sebius, Jerome, and even Isidoroof Seville) ; but tlic Martyr- 
ologies claim him as a martyr, though they do not agree us to the 
manner of his martyrdom. According to the pscudo-Hippolytus 
he was burned; but Symeon Metaphra.stes and the Paschal Chronicle 
represent him to have been dragged over rough stones until he died. 
But, however that may be, his tomb app^ra to have been venerated 
at Alexandria, and there was a firm belief at Venice in the middle 
ages that hi.s remains had been translated thither in the 9th century 
(the fact of the translation is denied even by Tillemont; the weakness 
of the evidence in support of the tradition is apparent even in Molini’s 
vigorous defence of it, lib. ii. c. 2; the minute account which the 
same writer gives, Ub. ii. c. ii, of the discovery of the supposed 
actual bones of the evangelist in a.d. 1811, is interesting). There 
was another though less widely accepted tradition, that the remains 
soon after their translation to Venice were retranslated to the abbey 
of Reichenau on Lake Constance; a circumstantial account of this 
retranslation is given in the treatise Ex miraculis S. Marci, in Pertz, 
Mon. hist, german, script., tom. iv. p. 449. It may be added that 
the Venetians prided themselves on possessing, not only the body 
of St Mark, but also the autograph of his Gospel; this autograph, 
however, proved on examination to be only part of a Oth-century 
book of the Gospels, the remainder of which was published by 
Bianchtni as the Evangeliarium forojtUiense ; the Venetian part of 
this MS. was found some years ago to have been wholly destroyed 
by damp. 

It has been at various times supposed tliat Mark wrote other 
works besides the Gospel. Several ixx)k.s of tlie New Testament 
have been attributed to him : viz. the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Spanheim, Op. misceU. ii. 240), the Epistle of Jude (cf. Holtzmann, 
Dte synoptischen Evangelien, p. 373), the Apocalypse (Hitzig, Ueber 
Johannes Marcus, Zurich, 1843). The apocryphal Acta Barnabae 
purport to have been written by him. There is a liturgy which boars 
^ name, and which exists in two forms; the one form was found in 
a MS. of tlio 1 2th century in Calabria, and is, according to Renaudot, 
the foundation of the three liturgies of St Basil, St Gregory Nazianzen 
and St C3rril; the other is that which is used by the Maronite and 
Jacobite Syrians. Both forms haVilbecn published by Renaudot, 
Litwg. oriental, collect, i. 127, and u. 176, and in Neale's History 
of the Holy Eastern Church; but neither has any substantial claim to 
belong to the ante-Niccnc period of Christian literature. 

The symbol by which Mark is designated in Christian art Is usually 
that of a lion. Bach of the " four living creatures *' of Ezekiel and 
the Apocalypse has been attributed to each of the four evangelists 


in turn ; Augustine and Bode think that Mark is designated by the 
" man Theophylact and others think that he is designated by 
the eagle ; Ana.stasiu8 Sinaita makes his symbol the ox; but medievM 
art acquiesced in the opinion of Jerome that he was indicated by 
the lion. Most of the martyrologies and calendars assign April 25 
as the day on wliich he should be commemorated; but the Martyr. 
Hieron. gives the 23rd of September, and some Greek martyrologies 
give the nth of January. This unusual variation probably arises 
irom early differences of opinion as to whether there was one Mark 
or more than one. 

See Canon Molini of Venice. De vita et lipsanis S. Marci Evange- 
listae, edited, after the aulhor*s death, by S. Picralisi, the librarian 
of the Barbcrini library (1864); R. A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen 
Apostelgesch. und Apostellegenaen (1883 foil.), vol. ii. part 2, pp. 
321 - 353 * 

BIARK> a word of which the principal meanings are in their 
probable order of development— boundary, an object set 
up to indicate a boundary or position ; hence a sign or token, 
impression or trace. The word in O. Eng. is mearc, and appears 
in all Teutonic languages, cf. Du. merk, Ger. Mark, boundary, 
marke, sign, impression; Romanic languages Imve borrowed 
the word, cf. Fr. marque, Ital. marca. Cognate forms outside 
Teutonic have been found in I^at. margo, “ margin,” and Pers. 
ntarz, boundary. Others would refer to the Lith. margas, 
striped, parti-coloured, and Sanskrit marga, trace, especially 
of hunted game. In the sense of boundary, or a tract of country 
on or near a boundary or frontier, “ mark ” in English usage 
proper is obsolete, and “ march ” {q.v.) has established itself. 
It still remains, however, to represent the German mark, a 
tract of land held in common by a village community (see Mark 
System), and also historically the name of certain principalities, 
such as the mark of Brandenburg. The Italian marca is also 
sometimes rendered by “ mark,” as in the mark of Ancona. 

Mark is also the name of a modem .silver coin of the German 
empire. This is apparently a distinct word and not of Teutonic 
origin; it is found in all Teutonic and Romanic languages, 
Latinized as marca or marcus. The mark was originally a 
measure of weight only for gold and silver, and was common 
throughout western Europe and was equivalent to 8 oz. The 
variations, however, throughout the middle ages were con- 
siderable (see Du Cange, Gloss, med. et infim. Lat., s.v. Marca, 
for a full list). In England the “ mark ” was never a coin, 
but a money of account only, and apparently came into use 
in the loth century through the Danes. It first was taken 
as equal to ibo pennies, but after the Norman Conquest was 
equal to 160 pennies (20 pennies to the oz.) - 5 of the pound 
sterling, or 13s. 4d., and therefore in Scotland 13 Jd. English; 
the mark (merk) Scots was a silver coin of this value, issued 
first in 1570 and afterguards in 1663. The modem German 
mark was adopted in 1873 as the standard of value and the 
money of account. It is of the value of 6*146 grams of gold, 
900 fine, and is equal to English standard gold of the value of 
11*747 pence. The modern silver coin, nearly equal in value to 
the English shilling, was first issued in 1875. (See Numismatics, 
§ iv.) 

HARK, GOSPEL OF ST, the second of the four canonical 
Gospels of the Christian Church. Till quite recent times this 
Gospel, though nominally equal to the others in authority, 
has unquestionably not aroused the same interest or feelings 
of attachment as they have, partly from its not bearing the 
name of an apostle for its author, as the first and fourth do, 
partly, also, owing to the fact that the first and third, while 
they include most of what is found in it, contain much additional 
matter, which is of the highest value. Of late, however, it 
has acquired new importance through the critical inquiries 
which have led to the conclusion that the two other synoptic 
Gospels are based upon it, or upon a document which is upon 
the whole most truly represented in it (see Gosi>el), so that 
it possesses the advant^ of being an earlier source of informa- 
tion, or at least of bringing us more fully into contact with 
such a source. The significance of all that we can learn as to 
the history of the composition of Mark’s Gospel is clearly 
enhanced by this consideration. 

(i) Early Account of a Writing by Mark. — ^According to a 
fragment of Papias (ap. Eus. Hist. Eccl. III. 39) taken from 
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a work probably written c, a.d. 140, Mark, who was the follower 
and interpreter of Peter, recorded after the latter's decease 
the words of Christ and the narratives of His deeds which he 
had heard the Apostle deliver, but he could not arrange the 
matter in order," because he had not himself bem a personal 
follower of Jesus. This account Papias had derived, he tells 
us, from an informant who had heard it repeatedly given by 

the elder," a Christian of the first generation. 

There can be little doubt that the work to which Papias 
himself supposed this story to apply was the Gospel of Mark 
virtually as we know it. The tradition in regard to this work 
must have been continuous between his time and that of Irenaeus, 
who (c. A.D. 180) gives a similar account of its composition. 
It may be noted also that the same view of the origin of the 
Gospel of Mark appears to have been held by a contemporary 
of Papias, Justin Martyr. In his Dialogue with Trypho (c. 106) 
he cites a fact about the name of Peter from " his Memoirs," 
and adds also another similar fact about the name given to 
the sons of Zebedee, just as they are stated in Mark iii. 16, 17, 
and nowhere else so far as we know. He may well have been 
ready to call the work " Peter’s," though he believed that 
Mark actually composed it, on the ground that the latter 
recorded what the Apostle said (cf. ibid. c. 103). 

But is our Gospel of Mark also to be identified with the 
writing by Mark spoken of by " the elder " whose account had 
been reported to Papias ? Some confusion is here more con- 
ceivable ; while, if it is supposed that such a writing was worked 
up in our second Gospel, this may seem sufficient to explain 
the connexion of Mark's name with the latter. 

In support of this view it is urged, though it is so much less 
often now than it used to be, that the description " not in order " 
does not fit our Gospel of Mark, the order in which is from an 
historical point of view as good as, if not better than, in the 
other Gospels. But from whomsoever the expression proceeds 
—whether from Papias, or his informant, or " the elder "— 
we may feel sure that considerations such as apped to us from 
our training in historical criticism are not those which suggested 
it, but rather the want of agreement between this Gospel and 
some standard which on altogether different pounds was 
applied to it. This argument, then, for supposing that the 
original writing by Mark differed widely in form and contents 
from the Gospel which now bears his name appears to be without 
force. The question whether the two differed to any, and if 
so to what, extent can be decided only from an examination 
of the Gospel itself. 

(2) The Question of the Integrity of the Gospel of Mark,— Thtrt 
are in a good many parts of this Gospel indications that the 
narrative has been derived from Simon Peter, or some one 
else who was a personal follower of Jesus in the days of His 
earthly ministry. It has been widely felt that the account 
of the call of the first four disciples and of the events which 
immediately followed (i. 1 5-39) at the opening of the Galilean 
ministry, bears strong marks of proceeding from Siinon Peter. 
Other passages might be pointed out in which it is suitable 
to suppose that th^ disciple in particular was the informant. 
But we will content ourselves with noticing signs that the 
reminiscences of some eyewitness are recorded, (a) Traits 
appear which are wholly without importance, and upon which 
no stress is laid in the context, but which it was natural for 
a narrator who was actually present, and only for such a one 
to introduce, because be remembered them as associated with 
the principal events. The following are instances and others 
might be cited: the mention of "other boats," iv. 36; the 
half-foo^h remark made by Peter when in a dazed condition 
at the Transfi^ration, ix. 6; the young man who, when 
Jesns was arrested, fdlowed, having a linen cloth cast about 
hhn," xhr. 51, 5a; the fact that Simon of Cyrene was " coming 
from the country," xv. ai. {h) There is great truth of local 
colouring. The xiferences to f^hiees and the descriptions of 
natural tetures (the lake-shore, i. x6j ii. 13; iii. 7; the hills 
near at hand, iii. 13; v. 5, 13; vi. 46; the desert places among 
the hffls « by the shore, i. 35, 45; vi. 31, 3*) appear to be 
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accurate; the routes indicated in the joume3r8 ^t are taken 
arc probable (vii. 24, 31; viii, 37; x. 17, 3a, 46; xi. i). Again, 
the term " village-towns " (i. 38) is a remaikably appropriate 
one ^cf. Josephus, B. 1 . III. iii. a). There would, indeed, 
be an exception to the general correctness of the topography 
if we were compelled to suppose that " country of Ae Gera- 
senes " (which is the best reading according to existing MS. 
evidence at Mark v. i) must mean the territory of the city of 
Gerasa. But it is easy to imagine that some confusion may 
have arisen in the transliteration of the name into Greek, and 
that the place really indicated is Khersa, near the middle of 
the eastern shore of the lake. The pair of references (vi. 4g, 53), 
which might also be adduced as an exception, will be noticed 
below. Further, the conditions of life and thought in Palestine 
at the time in question are faithfully represented, Aramaic 
words spoken on some important occasions are preserved 
(iii. 17; V. 41; XV. 34). And, to mention a point of a different 
kind, the parts played by different sections among the Jewish 
people are such as might be expected. The point of view of 
speakers and actors is throughout that belonging to the time 
of the ministry of Jesus, not to that when the Christian Church 
had come into existence, (c) The good order in this Gospel, 
ue, the natural development of the narrative, will be indicated 
below. It has without good reason, as we have seen, been 
supposed to show that it cannot be the record by Mark referred 
to by Papias. And in reality it would be difficult to account 
for this feature except on the supposition that one who had 
lived through the events had been accustomed, when required 
to give a comprehensive sketch of the history of the ministry 
and sufferings of Jesus, to relate the facts in the main as they 
happened; and that a hearer of his has to a considerable extent 
reproduced them in the same order. 

The last consideration seems to show that the general form 
and structure of the Gospel, and not merely certain portions 
of it, are original. In point of style, also, there is a large amount 
of uniformity. The chief exceptions are that, whereas some 
incidents are related in a very concise maimer (f.g. i. 23-28, 
and 40-45), there is in other cases considerable amplitude 
of description (see esp. v. 1-20, 35 ~ 43 > i** i 4 ” 27 ). But 

Mark's own writing might exhibit this variety, according to 
what he had been told or could remember. Moreover, a ten- 
dency to amplitude of language may be noticed here and there 
in some of the more concise narratives. Further, it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that Mark, even^if he relied chiefly 
on what he had heard Peter teach, would refrain from using 
any other sources of information which he possessed. Some 
have supposed that the same Logian document in Greek which 
was used by the first and third evangelists was also used by 
Mark. This is highly improbable, but he may have derived 
particular sayings from the Aramaic source itself of that docu- 
ment by independent translation; and may also have learned 
both sayings and narratives in other ways. It would seem 
also that the Discourse on the Last Things in ch. xiii., differing 
as it does both in its greater length and in its systematic struc- 
ture from other discourses recorded by him, must have come 
to his hands in a written form. In it some genuine sayings 
of Christ appear to have been worked up along with matter 
taken from Jewish Apocalypses and in accordance with an 
Apocalyptic model. , , 

There does not, then, seem to be good reason for thinking 
that the work which proceeded from the hands of Mark differed 
widely in character and contents from the Gospel which now 
bears his name. But there are indications that some pcuHsages 
have been interpolated in it : e,g, in Mark iv. 10 there is some 
want of fitness in the inquiry of the disciples as to liie meaning 
of ** the parables " after only one has been given, and again a 
want of agreement between that inquiry and the words of 
Jesus at 13, " Know ye not this parable, and how shall 
ye know all the parables ? " We notice farther that the two 
parables in tw, 26-32 are somewhat loosely append^. It 
looks as if they were insertions m the passage as it originally 
stood, and that the references to parables in the plural, together 
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with the statement at w, $$, 34, had been introduced in order 
to adapt the context to these additions. This view is confirmed 
fay the fact that in Luke viii. 4 seq. only one parable ^ that of the 
80 Wtr> is given or referred to. This evangelist has probably 
here followed the original form of Mark. Similarly the collec- 
tion of sayings after Mark ix. 40 (w, 41-50) has probably been 
interpolated. They are thrown together in a way unusual 
with Mark, who is accustomed to place each important saying 
in-a setting of its own. Here a^m we note that they do not 
appear at the corresponding point in Luke, though some of 
them are given by liim in other contexts. The account of the 
crossing of the lake (vi. 45-53) after the feeding of the five 
thousand furnishes an instance of a different kind. The diffi- 
culty as to the position of Bethsaida, or (if €« to 
'^unto the other side,” at't/. 45 is taken to refer only to the 
crossing of a bay a‘ the north-eastern corner of the lake) the 
discrepancy between crossing ” in this sense and in that of v. 53 
would be explained if the narrative (which is not in Luke) 
may be held to be an interpolation by one not familiar with 
the localities. Once more, the account of the feeding of the 
four thousand (viii. 1-9) resembles that of the feeding of the 
five thousand (vi. 35-44) closely in all respects except that 
of the numbers given, about which differences might easily 
arise in tradition, and it looks therefore as if it imght be a 
“doublet,” t\e, another form of the same nji^tive derived 
through a different channel. And it is not so likely that Mark 
should have mistaken it for a distinct incident as that an editor 
of his Gospel should have done so. Some other instances, of 
greater or less probability, might be mentioned. 

In addition to such larger insertions, the text of the original 
document seems to have undergone a certain amount of revision. 
Some of the cases in which the first and third evangelist agree 
against Mark in a word or clause may be best accounted for 
by their both having reproduced the common source (an example 
may be seen under 4 below). 

As we have found it necessary to distinguish between the 
original composition by Mark, to whom in the main the work 
appears to be due, and scmie enlargement and alteration which 
it subsequently underwent whereby it reached its present form, 
these stages must be borne in mind in considering dates that 
may be assigned in connexion with this Gospel. According to 
Papias, Mark wrote after the death of Peter, i\e, after a.d. 64, 
if we suppose, as it is usual to do, that Peter was martyred 
in the massacre by Nero after the burning of Nome. It would 
be natural for Mark to set himself to make his record soon 
after the Apostle’s death; and in confirmation of the view that 
he did so it may be pointed out that in the form of the prophecy 
in ch. xiii. of the calamities that were to come upon Jerusalem, 
no details occur of a kind to suggest that it had actually taken 
place. Further, Mark’s work may very probably have been 
used by Luke in its original form. On the other hand, it was 
known to our first evangelist very nearly in the form in which 
we have it. The chief revision of Mark would seem, then, to 
have taken place between the times of the composition of 
the first and third Gospels, which cannot be far removed from 
one another (see Matthew, Gospel of St). The last twelve 
verses were added later still, probably early in the and century, 
probably to take the place of the ending which had been lost, 
or which was regarded as defective. (On the evidence that 
the last la verses are not by the same hand as the rest of the 
Gospels see Wcstcott and Hort’s Niw Testament in Greek, append., 
p. 29 seq., and Swete’s St Mark in he, and p. xevi. seq. of his 
introduction.) 

(3) The Gospel History as represented in Mark. — After a (i) pre- 
fatory passage, i. 1-13, the Gospel deals with (ii) Christ's mimstry 
in Ga/tlee and other parts of northern Palestine, i. 14- ix. 50. This 
portioa of the history may suitably be divided into three periods : 
W Sarly period. From the openill|^ the work of Jesus to the first 
plot to destroy Him (i. 14-iiL 6). (ft) Middle period. From ffw 
gathering of crowds from all parti and appointmeut of tlie Twelve 
to the gendtog forth of the Twelve to extend Christ's work and t^ie 
alarm of Herod (ill. 7-vi. 29). {c) Closing period. From Christ’s 
withdrawal with His disciples after their return from tlicir mission 
to His final departure from Galilee (vl. 30^hc. 30). Throughout 


we can trace a development as to (a) the stir created and the attitude 
of men towards Jesus : i. 32-34, 37 (excitement at Capernaum); 
38, 45 (fame spreads through a wide district) ; iii, 7, 8 (people from 
distant parts appear in the crowds) ; iv. 2 sen. (the word of the King- 
dom is received in very various ways) ; viii. 28 (great diversity of 
opinions as to the claims of Jesus); (ft) the opposition to Him, 
ii. i-iiL 6-iii. 22 (scribes come from Jerusalem and a more heinous 
charge is preferred) ; {c) the fonnation of a baud of disciples and 
the position accorded to them ; i. i()-20 (four arc called to follow 
Him); ii. 14 (yet another); iii. 14 (He " makes twelve " including 
those before called) ; vi. 7 seq. (He sends them out to preach and work 
cures); (d) the methods wli^h he adopts : i. 21, 39- iii. i (preaches 
in tlie synagogues, later more commonly by the lake-shore or on 
the mountain sides; or He teaches in a house where He happens 
to be) ; at iv. x seq. he adopts a new mode of address because a 
siftingrpoccBS was required; from vi. 45 onwards He mainly devotes 
Himself to the training of the Twelve, while seeking retirement from 
the multitude; {e) in the districts which he visits : i. 38 (tour in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum) ; v. i (crosses to eastern shore of the 
lake); vi. 6b (a tour which includes Wazareth); vi. 45 (Bethsaida); 

vii, 31 (journey to Tyre and Sidon and back through Decapdia); 

viii. 22. 27 (is at Bethsaida and visits neighbourhood of Caesarea 
Philippi); (/) His self-revelation, viii. 27 seq. (first unambiguous 
declaration of His Messiahship). 

(iii) The journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, the Last Days, Passion 
and ResurrecHon, x. i to end. He goes first to *' the borders of 
Judaea and beyond Jordan " (Pcraca), and exercises His ministry 
tliere, x. 1-16. In connexion with the journey from this region to 
Jerusalem three striking incidents arc recorded, x. 17-52. The 
account of the time in Jerusalem includes a series of conflicts with 
opponents, xi. 27-xii. 40^ and the discourse on the Last Things, 
xUi. The only notes of time in the Gospel occur in coxuiexion witli 
the conspiracy to kill Jesus (xiv. i) and the Last Supper (verse 12). 

(4) The Leading Ideas of St Matk,—Qx, i. i, which stands as a 
title, was probably, even according to the short form of it 
which is supported by MS. evidence, due to a reviser of the 
original. Both Matthew and Luke show signs of having had 
a somewhat different beginning before them. Nevertlxeless, 
that title fitly describes the work. It is emphatically “ the 
Gospel,” because it sets forth the person and work of the Christ. 
The evangelist is conscious of this aim. It appears not only 
at great moments of the history such as the Baptism (i. ii), tlie 
confession of Peter (viii. 39), the Transfiguration (ix. 7); nor 
again merely in the prominence given to the miracles of Jesus 
and in particular to the casting out of devils, but also in many 
of the sayings recorded in it, as in the great series contained 
in the narratives in ch. ii. 5, 10, 17, 19; and again in the 
reply of Jesus to those who charged Hun with being in collusion 
with Satan (iii. 27). The character of the genuine disciples 
of the Christ and the demands that are made of them form, 
as it were, the complement to the representation of what He 
Himself is, and are set forth in other striking sayings, related 
along with the memorable occasions on which they were spoken 
(iii- 34. 35; viiu 34-36; ix. *3, 29, 35-37; I 4 , iS, 42 - 4 S)- 

See Swete, Commentary on St Mark (and cd., 1902); A. Mcnzics, 
The Earliest Gospel (1901); D. W. Wred^ Das Messia.sgeheimniss 
in den Evangelien, zugleich ein Beitragsum Verstdndniss des Markus- 
evangeliums (1901); E. J. Weiss, Das dUeste Evangelium (1903). 
Also bibliography to the article Gosfkl. (V. H. S.) 

MARKBY, SIR WILUAM (1829- ), English jurist, 

Hie fourth son of the Rev. William Henry Markby, rector 
of Duxford St Peter’s, was bom at Duxford, Cambridge, in 
1829. He was educated at Bury St Edmunds and Merton 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1850. In 1856 
he was called to the bar, and in 1865 he became recorder of 
Buckingham. In 1866 he went to India as judp of the High 
(^urt of Calcutta. This post he held for twelve years, and 
on his retirement was appointed Reader in Indian law at 
Oxford. In 1892 he was a member of the Commismon to 
inquire into the administration of justice at Trinidad and 
Tobago. Besides Lectures on Indian Law, he wrote Elements 
of Law considered with reference to the General Principles of 
Jurisprudence. The latter, being intended in the first place 
for Indian students, calls attention to many difficulties in the 
definition and application of legal conceptions which are usually 
passed over in textbooks, and it ranks as one of the few books 
on the philosophy of law which are both useful to begaaners 
and profitable to teachers and thinkers. In 1897 appeared 
The Ifsdian Evidence AcC with Notes. Sir William Markby 
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liAQ oojatributed to t^e law magazines, articles on Lm and 
iost^ Gemm Jurists and Romm Law, Legal Fictions^ kc., 
several of which ajre embodied in the later editions of the 
Elements, He was made D.CL of Oxford in 1879^ and 
KXij.£. in 1889. 

MARKET (Lat mercalus, trade or place of trade). This 
term is used in two well-deh^d senses, (i) It means a definite 
place where (d) traders who are retail sellers of a specific class 
of commodity or commodities are in the habit of awaiting buyers 
every day in shops or stalls; or whither {h) they are in the habit 
of proceeding on specified days at more or less frequent regular 
intervals. Covent Garden market for fruit and flowerS; and 
Leadenhall market for meat and poultry, are good examples 
in London of the kind of institution included in c^ss (a). They 
are a very ancient economic phenomenon, dating from the 
earliest period of the development of organized communities 
of human beings, and in general characteristics have changed 
little since they began to exist. Markets of the type of class 
(ff) are also of very ancient origin (see Fairs), but inasmuch 
as they are constituted essentially by the presence of persons, 
many of whom assemble from various places outside the place 
of meeting, they were capable of a little more develojment 
Chan those belonging to class (a), owing to increased facilities 
i&r locomotion. The nature of an ancient market of class 
(a), whither a citizen, say of Athens, or his chief dave, pro- 
ceeded daily to make household purchases, differs little from 
the group of shops visited by the wives of the less wealtfiy 
citizens of modem states. In many places abroad, and not 
a few in England, actual markets still exist. It may be said 
that the huge collections of shops, such as the various co- 
operative stores, are only a revival of the old “ market-place,” 
with its shops or booths gathered round a central area, adapted 
to the needs of modem big cities. (2) The term “ marlmt” 
has come to be used in another and more general sense in modem 
times. According to Jevons, a market is “ any body of persons 
who are in intimate business relations, and carry on extensive 
transactions in any commodity.” He adds that “ these markets 
may or may not be localized,” and he instances the money 
market as a case in which the terra “ market ” denotes no 
special locality. As a rule, however, most of the business 
of a market is transacted at some particular place, such as 
the London Stock Exchange, the Baltic, the Bourse of Paris, 
the Chicago “ Wheat-pit.” Even in the case of the London 
money market, merchants still meet twice a week at the Royal 
Exchange to deal in foreign bills, although a considerable part 
of the dealings in these securities is arranged daily at o^es 
and counting-houses by personal visits or by telegraphic or 
telephonic communication. The markets in any important 
luticle are all closely interconnected. The submarine cable 
has long ago made Chicago as important an influence on the 
London com market as Liverpool, or rather both London and 
Liverpool affect and are simultaneously affected by Chicago 
and other foreign markets. In like maimer the Liverpool 
cotton market is ixffluenced by the markets in New Orleans 
and other American cities separated from it widely in space. 
In a minor degree the dealers in all places where a cotton market 
exists affect the bigger markets to some extent. What is 
true of the cotton market is also true to some extent of all 
markets, though few markets are so highly organized or show 
such large transactions as that for cotton. Among other 
markets of the first class may be mentioned those for pig-iron, 
wheat, copper, coffee, 'and sugar. There are many articles 
the markets for which are of considerable dimensions at times, 
but are of an intermittent character, such as the I^^ndon Wool 
Sales, which take place now in five ” series ” during the year. 
Formerly the number of ” series” was four. (For “market 
overt ” see Sal* or Ck)ox>s and Stolen Goods.) 

CharaetmUics of iMarkste.—The conditions required in order 
that ^ operations of a trading body may display the fully- 
devflopefi features of a modem market, whether for com- 
modities or securities, are 

(1) A large number of parties dealing. 


<a) A large amount of the commodities or securities to ho 
dealt With. 

(3) An organu^tion by which all persons interested in the 
commodity or security can rapic^y conummicate with one 
another. 

(4) Existence and frequent publication of statistical andofher 
information as to the present and probable future supply of the 
commodity or security. 

The movements which take place in prices in any marifet, 
whether fully orgamaed or not, depend largely on changes 

of opinion among buyers and sellers. The chai^ 

of opinion may be caused by erroneous as well 
as by correct information. They may also be 
the result of wrong inferences drawn from correct information. 
In markets for commodities of the first importance, such as 
wheat, cotton, iron, and other articles winch are dealt in daily, 
the state of opinion may vary much during a few ^urs. The 
broad characteristics of markets of this class are similar. There 
is a tendency in til of them to show phenomena of annuti 
periodicity, due partly to the seasons, the activity of cei^in 
months being in normal years greater in the case of any given 
market tiian that of other months. This tendency was always 
liable to be interfered with by the special forces at work in 
particular years; and the great increase in the facilities of 
communication between dealers by telegraph, and of trans- 
portation of commodities between widely distant points, which 
was one of the marked features of the development of ^ 
economic organism in all actively commercial countries during 
the last thirty years of the 19th century, has still further inter- 
fered with it. Nevertheless, a tendency to annual periodicity 
is still perceptible, especially in markets for produce of the 
soil, the supply of which largely depends on the meteorologkti 
conditions of the areas where they are grown on a scale suffi- 
cient to furnish an appreciable proportion of the total produce. 

Periodicity of another kind known as ” cyclic,” and due 
to a different set of causes, is believed to exist by many persons 
competent to form a judgment; but although the cyeha, 
evidence for this view is very stroi^, the theory 
expounding it is not yet in a sufficiently advanced state to 
admit of its being regarded as established. 

Phenomena of Markets . — Bagehot said of the money market 
that it is ” often very dull and sometimes extremely excited.” 
This classical descriptbn of the market for “ money ” applies 
to a large extent to all markets. ^ 

Every market is at every moment tending to an equilibrium 
between the quantity of commodities offered and that of com- 
modities desired; supposing equilibrium to have 
been attained in a given market, and that for some JJ'TiSSlw. 
appreciable period it is not disturbed, the pice 
for the commodity dealt in, in the market, will remain prac- 
tically unchanged during that period. Not that there will be no 
I transactions going on, but that the amounts offered daily will 
! be approximately equal to the amounts demanded daily. 

We have briefly described the statical condition of a market; 
we must now briefly examine its dynamics. Dis- oMwbamm 
turbance may take place through a change in— •#Af«ur- 

(1) Supply, or opinion as to future probable hriam. 
supply. 

(2) Demand, or opinion as to future probable demand. 

(3) In both simultaneously, but such a change that demand 
is increased or decreased more than the supply, or vice versa. 

A moderate disturbance caused by one of the above changes, 
or a combination of them, will produce an immediate effect 
on the price of the commodity, which again will tend to react 
on both the supply and the demand by titering the opinions 
of sellers and buyers. If no further change tend^ to disturb 
the market takes place, the market will gradually settle down 
again to a state of equilibrium. But if the disturbance has 
been considerable, a relatively long time may elapse before 
the market becomes quiet; and very likely the level of price 
at which the new equiltoium is established will be very different 
from that ruling before the disturbance set in. Further scientific 
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with the statement at w, $$, 34, had been introduced in order 
to adapt the context to these additions. This view is confirmed 
fay the fact that in Luke viii. 4 seq. only one parable ^ that of the 
80 Wtr> is given or referred to. This evangelist has probably 
here followed the original form of Mark. Similarly the collec- 
tion of sayings after Mark ix. 40 (w, 41-50) has probably been 
interpolated. They are thrown together in a way unusual 
with Mark, who is accustomed to place each important saying 
in-a setting of its own. Here a^m we note that they do not 
appear at the corresponding point in Luke, though some of 
them are given by liim in other contexts. The account of the 
crossing of the lake (vi. 45-53) after the feeding of the five 
thousand furnishes an instance of a different kind. The diffi- 
culty as to the position of Bethsaida, or (if €« to 
'^unto the other side,” at't/. 45 is taken to refer only to the 
crossing of a bay a‘ the north-eastern corner of the lake) the 
discrepancy between crossing ” in this sense and in that of v. 53 
would be explained if the narrative (which is not in Luke) 
may be held to be an interpolation by one not familiar with 
the localities. Once more, the account of the feeding of the 
four thousand (viii. 1-9) resembles that of the feeding of the 
five thousand (vi. 35-44) closely in all respects except that 
of the numbers given, about which differences might easily 
arise in tradition, and it looks therefore as if it imght be a 
“doublet,” t\e, another form of the same nji^tive derived 
through a different channel. And it is not so likely that Mark 
should have mistaken it for a distinct incident as that an editor 
of his Gospel should have done so. Some other instances, of 
greater or less probability, might be mentioned. 

In addition to such larger insertions, the text of the original 
document seems to have undergone a certain amount of revision. 
Some of the cases in which the first and third evangelist agree 
against Mark in a word or clause may be best accounted for 
by their both having reproduced the common source (an example 
may be seen under 4 below). 

As we have found it necessary to distinguish between the 
original composition by Mark, to whom in the main the work 
appears to be due, and scmie enlargement and alteration which 
it subsequently underwent whereby it reached its present form, 
these stages must be borne in mind in considering dates that 
may be assigned in connexion with this Gospel. According to 
Papias, Mark wrote after the death of Peter, i\e, after a.d. 64, 
if we suppose, as it is usual to do, that Peter was martyred 
in the massacre by Nero after the burning of Nome. It would 
be natural for Mark to set himself to make his record soon 
after the Apostle’s death; and in confirmation of the view that 
he did so it may be pointed out that in the form of the prophecy 
in ch. xiii. of the calamities that were to come upon Jerusalem, 
no details occur of a kind to suggest that it had actually taken 
place. Further, Mark’s work may very probably have been 
used by Luke in its original form. On the other hand, it was 
known to our first evangelist very nearly in the form in which 
we have it. The chief revision of Mark would seem, then, to 
have taken place between the times of the composition of 
the first and third Gospels, which cannot be far removed from 
one another (see Matthew, Gospel of St). The last twelve 
verses were added later still, probably early in the and century, 
probably to take the place of the ending which had been lost, 
or which was regarded as defective. (On the evidence that 
the last la verses are not by the same hand as the rest of the 
Gospels see Wcstcott and Hort’s Niw Testament in Greek, append., 
p. 29 seq., and Swete’s St Mark in he, and p. xevi. seq. of his 
introduction.) 

(3) The Gospel History as represented in Mark. — After a (i) pre- 
fatory passage, i. 1-13, the Gospel deals with (ii) Christ's mimstry 
in Ga/tlee and other parts of northern Palestine, i. 14- ix. 50. This 
portioa of the history may suitably be divided into three periods : 
W Sarly period. From the openill|^ the work of Jesus to the first 
plot to destroy Him (i. 14-iiL 6). (ft) Middle period. From ffw 
gathering of crowds from all parti and appointmeut of tlie Twelve 
to the gendtog forth of the Twelve to extend Christ's work and t^ie 
alarm of Herod (ill. 7-vi. 29). {c) Closing period. From Christ’s 
withdrawal with His disciples after their return from tlicir mission 
to His final departure from Galilee (vl. 30^hc. 30). Throughout 


we can trace a development as to (a) the stir created and the attitude 
of men towards Jesus : i. 32-34, 37 (excitement at Capernaum); 
38, 45 (fame spreads through a wide district) ; iii, 7, 8 (people from 
distant parts appear in the crowds) ; iv. 2 sen. (the word of the King- 
dom is received in very various ways) ; viii. 28 (great diversity of 
opinions as to the claims of Jesus); (ft) the opposition to Him, 
ii. i-iiL 6-iii. 22 (scribes come from Jerusalem and a more heinous 
charge is preferred) ; {c) the fonnation of a baud of disciples and 
the position accorded to them ; i. i()-20 (four arc called to follow 
Him); ii. 14 (yet another); iii. 14 (He " makes twelve " including 
those before called) ; vi. 7 seq. (He sends them out to preach and work 
cures); (d) the methods wli^h he adopts : i. 21, 39- iii. i (preaches 
in tlie synagogues, later more commonly by the lake-shore or on 
the mountain sides; or He teaches in a house where He happens 
to be) ; at iv. x seq. he adopts a new mode of address because a 
siftingrpoccBS was required; from vi. 45 onwards He mainly devotes 
Himself to the training of the Twelve, while seeking retirement from 
the multitude; {e) in the districts which he visits : i. 38 (tour in the 
neighborhood of Capernaum) ; v. i (crosses to eastern shore of the 
lake); vi. 6b (a tour which includes Wazareth); vi. 45 (Bethsaida); 

vii, 31 (journey to Tyre and Sidon and back through Decapdia); 

viii. 22. 27 (is at Bethsaida and visits neighbourhood of Caesarea 
Philippi); (/) His self-revelation, viii. 27 seq. (first unambiguous 
declaration of His Messiahship). 

(iii) The journey from Galilee to Jerusalem, the Last Days, Passion 
and ResurrecHon, x. i to end. He goes first to *' the borders of 
Judaea and beyond Jordan " (Pcraca), and exercises His ministry 
tliere, x. 1-16. In connexion with the journey from this region to 
Jerusalem three striking incidents arc recorded, x. 17-52. The 
account of the time in Jerusalem includes a series of conflicts with 
opponents, xi. 27-xii. 40^ and the discourse on the Last Things, 
xUi. The only notes of time in the Gospel occur in coxuiexion witli 
the conspiracy to kill Jesus (xiv. i) and the Last Supper (verse 12). 

(4) The Leading Ideas of St Matk,—Qx, i. i, which stands as a 
title, was probably, even according to the short form of it 
which is supported by MS. evidence, due to a reviser of the 
original. Both Matthew and Luke show signs of having had 
a somewhat different beginning before them. Nevertlxeless, 
that title fitly describes the work. It is emphatically “ the 
Gospel,” because it sets forth the person and work of the Christ. 
The evangelist is conscious of this aim. It appears not only 
at great moments of the history such as the Baptism (i. ii), tlie 
confession of Peter (viii. 39), the Transfiguration (ix. 7); nor 
again merely in the prominence given to the miracles of Jesus 
and in particular to the casting out of devils, but also in many 
of the sayings recorded in it, as in the great series contained 
in the narratives in ch. ii. 5, 10, 17, 19; and again in the 
reply of Jesus to those who charged Hun with being in collusion 
with Satan (iii. 27). The character of the genuine disciples 
of the Christ and the demands that are made of them form, 
as it were, the complement to the representation of what He 
Himself is, and are set forth in other striking sayings, related 
along with the memorable occasions on which they were spoken 
(iii- 34. 35; viiu 34-36; ix. *3, 29, 35-37; I 4 , iS, 42 - 4 S)- 

See Swete, Commentary on St Mark (and cd., 1902); A. Mcnzics, 
The Earliest Gospel (1901); D. W. Wred^ Das Messia.sgeheimniss 
in den Evangelien, zugleich ein Beitragsum Verstdndniss des Markus- 
evangeliums (1901); E. J. Weiss, Das dUeste Evangelium (1903). 
Also bibliography to the article Gosfkl. (V. H. S.) 

MARKBY, SIR WILUAM (1829- ), English jurist, 

Hie fourth son of the Rev. William Henry Markby, rector 
of Duxford St Peter’s, was bom at Duxford, Cambridge, in 
1829. He was educated at Bury St Edmunds and Merton 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1850. In 1856 
he was called to the bar, and in 1865 he became recorder of 
Buckingham. In 1866 he went to India as judp of the High 
(^urt of Calcutta. This post he held for twelve years, and 
on his retirement was appointed Reader in Indian law at 
Oxford. In 1892 he was a member of the Commismon to 
inquire into the administration of justice at Trinidad and 
Tobago. Besides Lectures on Indian Law, he wrote Elements 
of Law considered with reference to the General Principles of 
Jurisprudence. The latter, being intended in the first place 
for Indian students, calls attention to many difficulties in the 
definition and application of legal conceptions which are usually 
passed over in textbooks, and it ranks as one of the few books 
on the philosophy of law which are both useful to begaaners 
and profitable to teachers and thinkers. In 1897 appeared 
The Ifsdian Evidence AcC with Notes. Sir William Markby 
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existence in many cities of Europe by the middle of the Z7th 
century. (See Banks and Banking.) 

In the i8th century the money market ” consisted of the 
Bank of England and various bai^ and merchants, the dis- 
tinction between the two being still not complete. Towards 
the end of that century arose an important class of dealers in 
credit, the bill brokers, and with their appearance the modem 
money market of London may be said to have assumed its present 
form, for though the process of development has 
n^Btriy ceased, the changes have been of the nature 
growth and not of the acquisition of new organs. 
The formation of joint-stock banks and discount 
companies, however, and the reconstitution of the Bank of 
England by the Act of 1844, exercised an important influence 
on the way in which the money market of London has developed. 
It must be explained that in the every-day talk of the City *^the 
niarket ” has a special meaning, by which only the bonks and 
discount houses, or even only the latter in some cases, are denoted, 
^ in the phrases constantly seen in the daily reports published 
in the newspapers towards the end of a quarter, ** the market 
has to-day borrowed largely from the Bank of England,*' or, 
** the market was obliged to renew part of the loans which fell 
due to the Bank to-day.” But this use of the term in a special 
sense, thoroughly understood by those to whom it is habitual, 
Tt9Mo^0n resulting in no ambiguity in practice, is not in 
MoMy accord with the requirements of economic analysis. 
MMrk»t9i The working organs of the money market of 
Laadoa* London at the beginning of the 20th century were : — 

A. (i^ The Bank of England. 

(2) Banks, joint-stock and private, including several great 
foreign banks. 

h) Discount houses and bill-brokers. 

B. (4) Certain members of the Stock Exchange. 

(5) Certain great merchants and finance houses. 

The institutions included in group A are the most constantly 
active organs of the money market; those included in group B 
are intermittently active, but in the case of section (4), though 
their activity is greater at some times than others, they arc 
never wholly outside the market. Even in the case of (5) a 
certain amount of qualification is needed, which is indicated by 
the fact that most of the great merchant houses are “ registered ” 
as bankers, though they do not perform the functions usually 
associated with that term in the United Kingdom. Several of tiie 
great houses were originally and still are nominally merchants, 
but arc largely concerned with finance business—that is, with 
the making of loans to foreign governments and the issue of 
capital on behalf of companies. These powerful capitalists often 
have large amounts of money temporarily in their hands, and 
lend it in the money market or on the Stock Exchange ; one or two 
of them are large buyers of bills from time to time, and generally 
the mcxnbcrs of this group may be said to be in sufficiently close 
touch with the active organs of the money market to form part 
of it^ 

The actual working of the money market has been described 
by Walter Bagjehot m his Lombard Streetf a work which has 
Tho Wwk^ of a classic. Most of what he said 

ingottto in 1873 is true now, but in certain minor respects 
Moaoy developments have taken place, the most important 
Morkou Leing the greater extent to which money is “used up ” 
every day, or rather every night. In Bagrfwt’s time the discount 
houses only quoted “ allowance ” rates for “ loans at coll and 
short notice,” based on' the rate “ allowed ” by the banks for 
loans at seven days* notice; but since then the bill-brokers have 
been obliged-— (i) occasionaJly to fbc their terms independ^Iy 
of the ba^, and (2) to “ allow ” a rate for “ money for the 
night.” This latter practice became usual about 1888 or 1889. 
The change it introduced was not a vital one, but has some 
importance from the point of view of the historian. A good 
deal of the “ mone^ ” thus dealt with is derived from the group 
ctf traders included in class (5)* It is (0) money which is temper^ 
arily in the hands of hduses or institutions which have just 
deceived subscriptums to loans or other capital oSered to the 


public;, {h) balances left temporarily with finance houses or 
banks on behalf of foreign governments or other parties who have 
payments to make in Lemdon. Intheformer case the “ money ” 
is almost invariably only available for a short time, probably 
only for a few days; in the latter case also it probably will be 
only available for a few days, but may be available for months. 
Money derived from either of these sources b usuidly to be had 
cheap, but b not, in the slang of the Gty, “ good,” because it b 
uncertain how long loans at call obt^ed from , either* of 
them will remain undbturbed. Nevertheless, there hfo bam at 
times so much “ money ” of this fugitive character, fdttl derived 
from such varied sources since about 1888, that its choipness 
has been an attraction to the less wealthy bill-brokers, svho have 
occasionally been able to go on using it profitabty for many 
continuous weeks, or even months, in their business. Tbb risk 
run by employing it b, of course, the certainty that it will be 
“ called ” from the borrower sooner or later, and prolMbly at a 
time when it is very inconvenient to repay it. The more wealthy 
bouses take money of thb kind when it suits them, but never rely 
on it as a basis for business. 

Since Bagehot wrote the growth of the big joint-etock banks 
has been enormous, not so much through the increased business 
done by banks generally, though the expansion in 
banking has been considerable, as by the absorption 
of a great number of small bwks by three or four 
large institutions (see Banks and Banking). The growth of 
these large institutions tends to facilitate combination for 
purposes of common concern among banks generally— e.g. to 
support the Bank of England in maintaining its reserve, which 
b the sole reserve of all the banks, at a proper level, and thus 
render the money market more stable. Two or three of the 
banks have for a long time, owing to their large holding of bUb, 
had much more influence than the Bank of Ei^land over the 
foreign exchanges, on which the foreign bullion movements 
chiefly depend; and since 1890 persons of weight in ^e joint- 
stock banking body have implicitly, though not explicitly, 
admitted a certam degree of responsibility in the matter on ^half 
of ^eir institutions. It is, however, characteristic of Britbh 
business arrangements that the question of the responsibility 
for the reserve of the Bank of England, the ultimate reserve of the 
whole country, b still in as nebulous a condition, so far as explicit 
acceptance of responsibility by any institution b concerned, as 
it was ill 1870. There has been no improvement in theory, 
though in practice there has been real improvement, since 
Bagehot’s time. The tendency is, indeed, decidedly in the direc- 
tion of closer combination between the Bank and the banks. 
On more than one occasion the Bank has, not merely by borrow- 
ing “ in the market,** but by more or less private negotiations 
with the big banks, obtained temporary control of large sums 
belonging to the banks in order to take cash ofi the market. 
Thb proceeding, and its concomitants, did not meet with univer- 
sal approval; but the results weie satbfactory on the whole, 
and on the later occasions when the measure was carried out 
there was little or no friction. 

The enormous war loans rabed by Japan in 1904, 1905, 1906 
exemplified aptly the more modem methods of dealing with the 
dbturbance to the. money market which such oper- 
ations produce. The loans were bsued by three «f 
banks, one of which was a Japanese institution and 
represented the Japanese government in the oper- 
ations connected with the various loans. Of the other two, one 
was a leading London bank and the other the principal British 
bank doing business in China. These large loans were bsued 
with the minimum of dbturbance to the London mon^ market. 
The very large amounts of cash which were suddenly wiUwirawn 
from other biwks, and deposited with the institutions issuing the 
loan as “ application money,** were lent out again in the short 
loan market as soon as po^ible, usually cm the afternoon of the 
day of bsue. The work involved was ytxy heavy, as a great 
number of cheques had to be cleared in a brief space of time, but 
by skilful organization this was done. Similar prmnpritude 
was displayed when the successive instalments on tte loans 
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becmt (due and were paid, most of the caish being avdlabk 
for bowfowers a few hours after it was paid in by the holden of 
theacrip which represented the loans until the definitive bonds 
were ready. The task of dealing with cash forming instahnents 
of the loans was not, however, the only proMem before the banks 
which issued them. As the scrip of each loan gradually became 
“ fully paid the proceeds of the loan in the hands of the banks 
became a very large sum. The Japanese government held the 
whole of it at its disposal, and might hlive seriously embar- 
rassed* the London money market if it had not dealt with its 
huge .balances considerately. The Japanese government had 
promised not to withdraw any portiem of the loans raised in 
London in gold) but it was under no restrictions as to how it 
should employ the money lying to its account. It might have 
kept it locked up until it hhd a bill for ships or clothing to pay. 
As might be expected, the government from the outset trans- 
ferred a portion of what was deposited with the banks to the 
Bank of England, finding it advantageous on various grounds 
to do so. The remainder was lent for short periods by the banks, 
but for some time no means were available for lending for any 
considerable length of time, though the Japanese government 
had no immediate use for the whole of it. It was suggested to 
the government by its advisers that it would be a convenience 
to the money market, and no inconvenience to Japanese policy, 
if any balances which were not likely to be wanted for some 
months were invested in British treasury bills, and the govern- 
ment, after fully acquainting itself with the nature of the opera^ 
tion, agreed to it. The plan was found to work well; it released 
for definite periods money that would otherwise have been of 
little use to the money market, and it was of pecuniary benefit 
to the Japanese exchequer to the extent of the interest earned 
by the portion of the balances so employed. Incidentally it 
suited the British treasury ; the Japanese demand, which became 
a constant feature in connexion with treasury bill issues, lowered 
the discount rates at which “ sixes were placed. The Japanese 
not only applied for treasury bills and bought them in the market, 
but th^ also took up some of the exchequer bonds issued in 
connexion with the South African war towards the end of their 
currency, thus relieving the money market of a further part of 
the weight of British government paper which it would otherwise 
have had to take on itself. A further important development 
of Japanese management of its London balances took place in 
1906, when a portion of these balances was placed under the 
control of agents of the Bank of England, to be lent, or not lent, 
in the market as suited the Bank’s policy, which was at that 
time directed to raising the value of money in order to protect 
and increase its reserve. The plan worked very well on the whole. 
It was merely an adaptation of a practice initiated some years 
before, whereby the Bank sometimes obtained temporary control 
of moneys belonging to the India Council. The same idea, that 
of ** intercepting ” market funds, which were beating down the 
discount rate, depressing the foreign exchanges and depleting 
the Bank’s reserve, has been employed in regard to the clearing 
banks themselves, the banks having on more than one occasion 
agreed to lend the Bank of Englai^ a certain portion of their 
balances. 

' The discount houses, though an important body of institutions, 
are not of so much importance as they were before r866, when 
they suffered a serious blow through the failure of 
“^^*rend’s,” from which as a body they have never 
nmSu recovered. The five large concerns which still 

exist are, however, very powerful and exercise con- 1 
sideroble influence on the marl^t. They hold considerable 
quantities of bills at atll times; occasionally their holdmgs are 
very large, but they turn out the contents of their bill cases 
readi^ if they think fit; 'Ibeir business is different in practice 
fnoA thait of the smaller “ bifi*4)M|cers,” who uswdly are what 
t^ name suggests, namely^ peaSom who do not hold many 
bills, but find them for ban^ vdio need them, charging a smiA 
Qomxninnon. The small bill-brokem borrow from the Baidc of 
England much more freely than the disoount houses. The 
krtter only ** goto the ba^ ” in ordiiuury times perhaps oxu:e or 


twice a year. During tb^ South African War, Ttiikh disturbed 
the money market very much, they obtained accommodation 
from the Bank more frequently than usual. The small brokers 
almost always have to borrow from the Bank at the end of 
every quarter, when money is scarce owing to the regular 
quarterly requirements of busmess, and also, to some extent, 
l^cause certain of the banks make it a practice to call in loams 
at the end of each month* in order to show a satisfactory cosh 
reserve in their monthly balance-sheet. This practice is not 
approved by the best authorities, for although it does no great 
harm in quiet times, the banks who follow it might find it 
difficult, or even impossible, to call in their loans in times of 
severe stringency. 

Authorities.— Waller Bagehot, Lombard S&eet (1873); Arthur 
Ellis, Rationale of Market FlutUUitms', Bobert Giffen, Stock Exchange 
Securities (r879) ; W. Stanley Tevons, Theory of Political Economy 
(2Bd ed., 1879), pp. 91 aitc^.,aiiAtiiveitigaHoms in Currency and Finana; 
Ilvury Prmctiiks of PoUHcal Economy^ Book II. ch. iL; 

Augustin Couroo.L Theory of Wealth (1838), translated by Nathaniel 
T. Bacon; George Clare, A Money Market Primer ana Key to the 
Exchanges ; John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Book 
III. chs. i.-%a. ; John Shield Nichol^n, Bankers* Money ; Hartley 
Withers, The Meaning of Money (1909). (W. Ho.) 

MAmCET BOSWORTH, a market town in the Bosworth 
parliamentary division of I^diccstershire, England; 105 m. 
N.N.W. from London on a branch from Nuneaton of the Ixmdon 
& North Western and Midland railways, near the Ashby-^dcs 
la-Zouch Canal. Pop. (1901), 659. The church oi St Peter is 
Perpendicular, with a lofty tower and spire. At the grammar 
school, founded in 1528, Dr Samuel Johnson was a master about 
1732, but found the work unbearable. The trade of Market 
Bosworth is princ'ipally agricultural, and there are brickworks. 
Two miles south is the scene of the battle of Bosworth, in 1485, 
where Richard III. fell before Henry earl of Richmond, who 
thereupon assumed the crown as Henry VII. 

MARKET DRAYTON, a market town in the Newport division 
of Shropshire, England, on the river Tern and the Shropshire 
Union Canal, 178 m. N.W, from London. Pop. (civil parish of 
Drayton-in-Hales, 1901), 5167. The Wellington-Crewe line of 
the Great Western railway is here joined by a branch into 
Staffordshire of the North Staffordshire railway. The church of 
St Mary has IJorman remains but is modernized by restoration. 
The town is a centre of agricultural trade, and there are large 
iron foundries. It is in the parish of Drayton-in-Hales, a name 
sometimes applied to it; and it is also known as Drayton Magna^ 
It is an ancient town, of which the manor was held successively 
by the abbots of St Ebrulph in Normandy and Combermere in 
Cheshire. On Blore Heath, 3 m. cast in Staffordshire, Audl^ 
Cross marks a great battle in the Wars of the Roses fi459), hi 
which the Yorkists were successful and Lord Audley fell. 

MARKET HArBOROUGH, a market town in the Harborough 
parliamentary division of Leicestershire, England; on the rivtt* 
Welland and the Grand Union Canal. Pop. of urban district 
(1901), 7735. It is 81 m. N.N.W. from London by the Mid- 
land railway, and is served by branches of the London & 
North Western and Great Northern railways. The church 
of St Dionysius is Decorated and Perpendicular, with a fine 
tower and spire. The grammar school was founded in 
1614; it occupies modem bufidings, but the original house 
remains, a picturesque half-timbered building, raised upon 
pillars of wood. Both British and Roman remains hi^re 
been found in the vicinity. There ore malt-houses and boot, 
shoe and stay factories. The town is also an important 
fox-hunting centre. 

MARKHAM, SIR CLEMENTS ROBERT {1830-^ ), English 

traveller, geographer and author, son of the Rev. David F. Mark- 
ham, canon of Windsor, and of Catherine, daughter of Sir W*- 
Milner, bart., of Nunappleton, Yorkshire, was bom on the sotii 
of July 1830 at Stfilin^eet, near York, and edacated at West- 
minster School. He entered the navy iii 1S44, became midship- 
man in 1846, and passed lor a tieutsnant in 1851. In 1850-1851 
he served on the Franklin seoirch expedition in tiie Arctic rqgion8> 
under Ciq)taih Austin. Heretiredlimtheiiavy ms852f,iu^ 
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i852-*t854 travelled in Peru and the forests of the eastern Andes. 
He visited South America again in 1860-1861^ in order to arrange 
for the introduction of the cindiona plant into India^ a service 
of the highest value to humanity. In 1865-1866 he visited 
Ceylon and India^ to inspect and report upon the Tinnevelly 
peiurl-fishery and the cinchona plantations. On the Abys- 
sinian expedition of 1867-68 he served as geographer, and 
was present at ^he storming of Magdala. In 1874 he 
accompanied the Arctic expedition under Sir George Nares 
as far as Greenland. In later years Sir Gements Markham 
travelled extensively in western Asia and the United States. 
In 1855 he became a derk in the Board of Control. From 
1867-1^7 he was in charge of the geographical department 
of the Indian Office. He was secretary to the Hakluyt 
Society from 1858-1887, and became its president in 1890. 
From 1863-1888 he acted as secretary to the Royal G^ 
graphical ^dety, and on his retirement received the sodety’s 
gold medal for his distii^ished services to geography. He 
was elected president of the same sodety in 1893, and retained 
office for the unprecedented period of twelve years, taking an 
active share in the work of the sodety and in increasing its useful- 
ness in various directions. It was almost entirely due to his 
exertions that funds were obtained for the National Antarctic 
Expedition under Captain Robert Scott, which left England in 
the summer of 190Z. Sir Clements Markham was elected F.R.S. 
in 1873; created C.B. in 1871, and K.C.B. in 1896; became 
an honorary member of the principal geographical societies; 
and was president of the International Geographical Congress 
which met in London in 1895. 

Sir Clements Markham conducted the Geogfaphical Magasim ' 
irom 1873-1878, when it became merged in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geoiraphtcal Society. Among his other publications may be 
ihcntioned the following : Franklin’s Footsteps (1852); Cuxco and 
Lima (1856) ; Travels in Peru and India (18O2) : A Quichua Grammar 
and Dictionary (1863); Spanish Irrigation (1867); A History of the 
Abyssinian Eft^dition (1869); A Life of the Great Lord Fairfax 
(1870): OUanta, a Quichua Drama (1871) ; Memoir on the Indian 
Surveys (1871 ; 2nd ed., 1878) ; Generk Sketch of the History of Persia 
(1873); The Threshold of the Unknown Region (1874, 4 editions); 

A Memoir of the Countess of Chinchon (1875); Missions to Thibet^ 
(1877; 2nd ed. 1879); Memoir of the Indian Surveys \ Peruvian 
Bark (1880); Peru (1880); The War Between Chili and Peru (1879- 
81: 3rd ed. 1883); The Sea Fathers (1885); The Fighting Veres 
(1888); Paladins of King Edwin (1896); Life of John Davis the 
Navigator (1889); a Life of Richard III. (1906), in which ho main- 
tained that the king was not guilty of the murder of the two princes 
in the Tower; also lives of Admiral Fairfax Admiral John Markham, 
Columbus and Major Rennel ; a History of Peru ; editions with 
introductions of tiventy works for the Hakluyt Society, of which 
fourteen were also translations ; about seventy papers in the Royal 
Geographical Society's Journal ; tiie Reports on the Moral and 
Material Process of India for 1871-1872 and 1872-1873; Memoir 
of Sir John liarington for the Roxburghe'Club (i8m) ; the Peruvian 
chapters for J. Winsor's History of America, and tne chapters on 
discovery and surveying for Clowes’s History of the Navy. 

MARKHAM, 0ERVA8R (or Jervis) (15^ ?-i 637 )» English 
poet and miscellaneous writer, third son of Sir Robert Markham 
of Cotham, Nottinghamshire, was born probably in 1568. He 
was a soldier of fortune in the Low Countries, and later was a 
captain under the earl of Essex’s command in Ireland. He was 
acquainted with Latin and several modern languages, and had 
an exhaustive practical acquaintance with the arts of forest^ 
and agriculture. He was a noted horse-breeder, and is said 
to have imported the first Arab. Very little is known of the 
events of h^ life. The story of the murderous quarrel between 
Gervase Markham and Sir John Holies related in the Biographia 
Britannica (s.v. Holies) has been generally connected with him, 
but in the Dictionary of Nation^, Biography, Sir Clements R. 
Markham, a descendant from the same family, refers it to another 
contemporwy name^ Whose monument is still to be 

seen in thur^ Ge^ase Markham was buried at 

St Giles’s, Cripplegate, London, on the 3rd of February 1637. 
He was a volumin^s writer on many subjects, but he repeated 
himself ih Ws works, sdnietimes repiintii^ the saxne 

books unw o^jer gtles. ^ booksellers procured a declaration 
froffihtm in 2617 that he would prodnoe no more on certain topics. 
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Markham's w r itin gs incliide fl Ta^at Pf Ap Bglavpd 
and Marie Jhfogdaleine^s Teares (x6oi) long and epmmonplacci 
poems on the Passion and Resurrection of Christ, ' both rmrmted 
oy Dr A. B. Grosart hi tiie Miscellames of the Fuil&r Worthies Library 
(1871) ; The Most Honorable Tragedy of Sir Richard CriemileJ^sg^), 
printed (1871) by Professor £. Arber,«pro]ix and euphutstic poem 
in eight-lined stansas, which was no doixbt in Tennyson's mind wh^ 
he wrote his strirring ballad; The Poem of poems, or '^on*s Male 
(1595), dedicated to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir IPhifip Sldhey; 
Deooreux, Vertms T^es ( 1397 )* Herod and AnHpater, a Tragedy 
(1622) was written in conjunction with William Sampson^ a^d wip 
Henry Machin he wrote a comedy called The Dumbe 
A Discourse of Horsemanshippe (1593) was followed by oti^populaif 
treatises on norsemanship and farnery. Honour in his PerfijMon 
(1624) is in praise of the earls of Oxford, Southampton and J^saex, 
and the Souldier’s Accidence (i62;0 turns his mffitary expeheaces 
to account. He edited Juliana Berners's Boke of Sadrd dibans 
under the title of The G^/dieman’s dcademie (i595), .and jpppd^d 
numerous books on husbandry, many of which are catalogued in 
Lowndes's Bibliographer’s Manual (Bohn's ed., 1857-1 864). 

MARKHAM, BIRS, the pseudonym of Elizabeth Penrose 
(1780-1837), English writer, daughter of Edmund Cartwright 
the inventor of the power-loom. She was bom at her father’s 
rectory at Goadby Marwood, Leicestershire, on the 3rd of August 
1780. In 1804 she married the Rev. John Penrose, a country 
clergyman in Lincolnshire and a voluminous theological writer. 
During her girlhood Mrs Penrose had frequently stayed with 
relatives at Markham, a village in Nottinghamshire, and from 
this place she took the nom de plume of " Mrs Markham,’* under 
which she gained celebrity as a writer of history and other books 
for the young. The best known of her books ’wmm A HisibPy of 
England from the First Invasion by ike Romans to tfu End of the 
Reign of George III. (1823), which went through numerous 
editions. In 1828 she published a History of France. BoA 
these works enjoyed a wide popularity in America as well as in 
England. The distinctive characteristic of “ Mrs Markham’s *’ 
histories was the elimination of all the horrors ” of history, 
and of the complications of modem party politics, as being un- 
suitable for the youthful mind; and the addition to each chapter 
of ‘"Conversations” between a fictitious group consisting of 
teacher and pupils bearing upon the subject matter. Her less 
well-known works were Amusements of Westemheatk, or Moral 
Stories for Children (a vols., 1834); A Visit to the Zoological 
Gardens (1829); two volumes of stories entitled The Now Chil- 
dren's Friend (1832); Historical Conversations for Young People 
(1836); Sermons for Children (1837). Mrs M a rkh a m died at 
Lincoln on the 24th of January 1837. 

See Samuel Smiles, A Publisher and his Friends (2 vols., London, 
1891) ; G. C. B^e and W. P. Courtney, Bibliotheca Comubiensis 
(3 vols., Loudon, 1874-1882). 

MARKHAM, WILLIAM (1719-1807), archbishop of York^ was 
educated at Westminster and at Christ Chur^, Oxford He 
was one of the best scholars of his day, and attained to the head- 
ship of his old school and college in 1753 and 1767 respectively. 
He held from time to time a number of livings, and in 1771 was 
made bishop of Chester and tutor to George prince of Wales. 
In 1777 he became archbishop of York, and also lord high 
almoner and privy councillor. He was for some time a close 
friend of Edmund Burke, but his strong championship of Warren 
Hastings caused a breach. He was accused by Lord Chatham of 
preaching pernicious doctrines, and was a victim of the Gordon 
riots in 1780. He died in 1807. 

MARKHOR (” snake-e|U:er ”), the Pushtu name of a large 
Himalayan wild goat {Capra fakonert), characterized by its 
spirally twisted horns, and long shaggy winter coat. From the 
Pir-Panjal range of Kashmir the markhor extends westwards 
into Baltistan, Astor, Hunza, Afghanistan and the trans-Indus 
ranges of: the Punjab. The twist of the horns varies to a great 
extent locally, the spiral being most open and corkscrew-like 
in the typical Astor animal, and closest and most screw-like 
in the race <C. fakoneri jerdoni) inhabiting tl^ Suleiman and 
adjacent xangas. 

MARKIBOH (French,, Ste-Mme^au»-Mines), a town of 
Germany, in Uwer ^sace, prettily situated in the valley of 
the L^, m affiuent of the Rhine^ near the French frpntlier. 
Pop. <1900)1 xa,37a« Theonce prod^crivorilver, copper 
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mines of the neighbourhood were practically unworked during 
the whple of the 19th century, but have recently been reopened. 
The xhain industries of the place are, however, weaving and 
dyeing, and it is estimated that there are about 40,000 work- 
people in the industrial district of which Markirch is the centre, 
^e small river Leber, which intersects the town, was at one 
time the boundary between the German and French languages, 
and traces of this separation still exist. The German-speal^g 
inhabitants on the right bank were Protestants, and subject to 
the counts of Rappoltstein, while the French inhabitants were 
Roman Catholics, and under the rule of the dukes of Lorraine. 

See Muhlenbeck, Documents historigues concemant Ste^Marie 
aux Mines (Markirch, 1876-187/); Hauser, Das Bergbaugebiet von 
Markirch (Strass, 1900). 

MARKLAND* JEREMIAH (1693--1776), English classical 
scholar, was bom at Childwall in Lancashire on the 29th (or 
i8th) of October 1693. He was educated at Clirist’s Hospital 
and Peterhouse, Cambridge. He died at Milton, near Dormg, 
on the 7th of July 1776, 

His most important works are Episiola critica (1723), the Sylvan 
of Statius (1^8), notes to the editions of Lysias byTaylor, of Maximus 
of “^re by Davies, of Euripides’ Hifpolytus by Musgrave, editions 
of Euripides' Supplices, Iphigenia in Tauride and in Aulide (ed. 
T. Gaisford, 1811); and Remarks on the Epistles of Cicero to Brutus 
( 1745 )* 

See J. Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes (1812), iv. 272; also biography 
by F. A. Wolf, Literartsche Analehten, ii. 370 (1818). 

MARKO KRALYEVICH, Servian hero, was a son of the 
Servian king or prince, Vukashin (d. 1371). Chagrined at not 
himself becoming king after his father's death, he headed a revolt 
against the new ruler of the Servians. Later he passed into the 
service of the sultan of Turkey, and was killed in battle about 
1394. Marko, however, is more celebrated in legend than in 
history. He is regarded as the personification of the Servian 
race, and stories of strength and wonder have gathered round his 
name. He is supposed to have lived for 300 years, to have 
ridden a horse 150 years old, and to have used his enormous 
physical strength against oppressors, especially against the 
Turks. He is a great figure in Servian poetry, and his deeds are 
also told in the epic poems of the Rumanians and the Bulgarians. 
One tradition relates how he retired from the world owing to the 
advent of firearms, which, he held, made strength and valour 
of no account in battle. *Goethe regards Marko as the counter- 
part of Hercules and of the Persian Rustem. 

The Servian poems about him were published in 1878; a German 
translation by Gruber {Marko ^ der Konigssohn) appealed at Vienna 
in 1883. 

HARK SYSTEM, the name given to a social organization which 
rests on the common tenure and common cultivation of the land 
by small groups of freemen. Both politically and economically 
the mark was an independent community, and its earliest 
members were doubtless blood relatives. In its origin the word 
is the same as mark or march a boundary. First used in 
this sense, it was then applied to the land cleared by the settlers 
in the forest areas of Germany, and later it was used for the system 
which prevailed — to what extent or for how long is uncertain- 
in that country. It is generally assumed that the lands of the 
mark were divided into three portions, forest, meadow and arable, 
and as in the manorial system which was later in vogue elsewhere, 
a system of rotation of crops in two, three or even six fields was 
adopted, each member of the community having rights of pasture 
in the forest and the meadow, and a certain share of the arable. 
The mark was a self-governing community. Its affairs were 
ordered by the markmen who met together at stated times in 
the markmoot. Soon, however, their freedom was encroached 
upon, and in the course of a very short time it disappeared 
altogether^ 

The extent and nature of thefBiark system has been, and still 
is, a subject of controversy among historians. Om school 
holds that it was almost universal in Germany; that it wa«, in 
fact, the typical Teutonic method of holding and cultivating 
the land. JVom Germany, it is argued, it was introduced by 
the Angle and Saxon invaders into England, where it was 


extensively adopted, being, .the foundation upon which the pre- 
vailing land system in early England was built. An opposing 
school denies entirely the existence of the mark system, and a 
French writer, Fustel de Coulanges, refers to it contemptuously 
as '' a figment of the Teutonic imagination.’’ This view is based 
largely upon the supposition that common ownership of the land 
was practically unknown among the early Germaifo, and was 
by no means general among the early English. The 'truth will 
doubtless be found to lie somewhere between the two extremes. 
The complete mark .system was certainly not prevalent in 
Anglo-Saxon England, nor did it exist very widely, or for any 
very long period in Germany, but the system which did prevail 
in these two countries contained elements which are also found 
in the mark system. 

The chief authority on the mark system is G. L. von Maurer, who 
has written Einleitung Mur Geschichte der Mark- Hof- Dorf- und 
Stadtverfassung und der dffentlicken Gewali (Munich, 1854; new ed., 
Vienna, 1896), and Geschtekie der Markenverfassung in Deutschland 
(Erlang, 1856). See also N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, Rechercbes sur 
quelques problimes de Vhisioire (1885); and a translation from 
the same writer's works called The Origin of Property in Land^ by 
M. Aslilcy. This contains an introductory chapter by Professor 
W. J. Ashley. Other authorities are K. Lam^echt, Deutsches Wirt- 
schaftsleben im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1886); K. Schrbder, Lehrhuch 
der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1902); and W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England ^ vol. i. (1891). 

MARL (from 0 . Fr. marUy Late Lat. margila, dim. of marga ; 
cf. Du. and Ger. Mergel), a calcareous clay, or a mixture of 
carbonate of lime with argillaceous matter. It is impossible 
to give a strict definition of a marl, for the term is applied to a 
great variety of rocks and soils with a considerable range of 
composition. On the one hand, the marls graduate into clays 
by diminution in the amount of lime that they contain, and on 
the other hand they pass into argillaceous limestones (see Lime- 
stone). From 25-75 % carl^nate of lime may be regarded 
as characteristic of the marls. But in popular usage many 
substances are called marls which would not be included under 
the definition given here. The practice formerly much in 
vogue of top-dressing land with marls, and the use of many 
different kinds of earth and clay for that purpose, has led to 
a very general misapplication of the term; for all sorts of rotted 
rock, some being of igneous origin while others are rain-wash, 
loams, and various superficial deposits, have been called “ marls ” 
in different parts of Britain, if only it was believed that an 
application of them to the surface of the fields would result in 
increased fertility. 

The typical marls are soft, earthy, and of a white, grey or 
brownish colour. Many of them disintegiate in water; and they 
are readily attacked by dilute hydrochloric acid, which dissolves 
the carbonate of lime rapidly, giving off bubbles of carbon 
dioxide. The lime of some marls is present in the form of shells, 
whole or broken; in others it is a fine impalpable powder mixed 
with the clay. In many marls there is organic matter (plant 
fragments or humus). Sand is usually not abundant but is 
rarely absent. Gypsum occurs in some marls, occasionally 
in large simple crystals with the form of lozenge-shaped plates 
or in twinned groups resembling an arrow-head ; fine examples of 
these are obtained in the marls of Montmartre near Paris, where 
celestine (strontium sulphate) occurs also in nodular or concre- 
tionary masses. Large crystals of calcite or of dolomite, lumps 
of iron pyrites or radiate nodules of marcasite, and small crystals 
of quartz are found in certain marl deposits; and in Westphalia 
the marls of the Senonian (part of the Cretaceous system) at 
Hamm yield masses of strontianite up to two feet in length. A 
very large variety of accessory minerals may be proved to exist in 
marls by microscopic examination. 

The rocks known as shell marls are found In many parts of Britain 
and other northern countries, and are much valued by farmers as 
a source of carbonate of lime, though rarely burned to produce 
quicklime. They are generally obtai^ by digging pits in marshy 
spots or meadows, ana often occur below considerable thicknesses 
of p^t Large numbers of shells of fresli-water mollusca are scattered 
through a matrix of clay; usually retaining their shap^ Ihough they 
are in a friable and semi-deoomposed state. The sp^ies represented 
are very few, and from their unbroken state It is obvious that they 
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have not been tralfsported but lived In -the place where their remains 
arc found * As moUusca of tliis kind thrive best in open stretches 
of clear water, the sites of the marl deposits must have been shallow 
lakes and open pools. 

Among the older strata it is not uncommon to find beds which 
have the same composition and in many cases the same origin as 
shell marl. While some of them are fresh<watcr .deposits, others 
are of marine ori^. The “ crag beds " of the Pliocene forma tton 
in Norfolk, Suflofk and Essex are essentially sand and gravel, which 
arc often rich in shells; with them occur clays such as the Chillesford 
clay; and many of these beds have actually been used as marls for 
dressing the surface of agricultural land. Better examples occur 
among the Oligoccne beds of the Hampshire basin and the Isle of 
Wight, where the Stcadon, Bcmbridgc and Hempstead marls are 
clays, more or less sandy, containing fresh-water shells. In the 
Cretaceous rocks of the south of England soft argillaceous limestones 
of marine origin, which may be described as marls, occur on several 
horizons. At its base the white chalk is often mixed with clay, and 
tlie " chalk marl " is a rock of this kind; it is known in Cambridge- 
shire, at Folkestone, in the Isle of Wight, &c. The chloritic marl, 
which underlies the chalk and is well developed in the Isle of Wight, 
is a greenish argillaceous limestone, the colour being due to the 
presence of glauconite, not of chlorite; it is often very fossiliferous. 
The Gault, an argillaceous type of the Upper Greensand, is a stiff 
greyish calcareous clay, beneath the white chalk, well known for the 
excellent preservation of its fossils. It outcrops along the base of 
the escarpment of the North and South Downs; the original name 
given to it by William Smith was " the blue marl.” In the Jurassic 
rocks of England there are marls or shelly fresh-water clays in the 
Purbeck series and also in the estuarine beds of the Great Oolite, 
but the name " marlstone " has long been reserved for the argilla- 
ceous limestone of the Middle Lias. It ranges from the Dorset coast, 
through Edge Hill in Warwickshire and Lincolnshire, and thence 
to the sea in the north of Yorksliire, presenting many variations 
in this long extent of country and often accompanied by, or con- 
verted into, beds of clay ironstone. The marlstone is typically a 
firm, greyish limestone weathering to a ru.sty brown colour, and is 
always more or less argillaceous. 

In' the Triassic rocks of Britain there is a very important series 
of red, green and mottled clays, over a thousand feet thick in some 
places, which have been called the Now Red marls. They belong 
to the Keuper or uppermost division of the sj/stem, and in Cheshire 
contain valuable deposits of rock salt, the principal sources of that 
mineral iif Great Britain. In the strict sense these rocks are not 
marls, being ferruginous clays rather than calcareous clays. Most 
of them appear to have been laid down in saline lakes in desert 
regions. As a rule they contain very few fossils, and often they 
have little or no carbonate of lime, but beds and veins of fibrous 
gypsum occur in them in considerable profusion. These rocks cover 
a wide area in the midland counties extending to the south coeist 
near Exmouth, and reappear in the north in the Vale of Eden and 
• a few places in southern Scotland. The clays are used for brick- 
making, and yield a stiff soil, mostly devoted to pasture and dairy 
farming. In the Rhaetic beds which immedmtely overlie the 
Triassic rocks there are three seams of calcareous clay, often only 
a few feet thick, which have been called the *' grey marls " and the 
" tea-green marls." 

To rocks older than these the name marl lias not often been given, 
I'robably because, though argillaceous limestones are often common 
ill the Carboniferous and Silurian rocks, they are generally firm and 
compact, while marls usually comprise rocks which arc more or less 
soft and friable. In other countries, and especially in Germany, 
many different kinds of marl and of marl-slate are described. Two 
of these are of especial importance — the dark copper-bearing marl 
sUite of the Permian rocks near Mansfeld in Germany, which has 
been long anri extensively worked as sources of copper, and the white 
or creamy Solcnhofen limestone, much quarried in Bavaria, and 
used as a lithographic stone. (J. S, F.) 

MARLBOROUGH, EARLS AND DUKES OF. The earldom 
of Marlborough was held by the family of Ley from 1626 to 1679. 
James Ley, the ist earl (c. 1550-1629), was lord chief justice of 
the king’s bench in Ireland and then in England ; he was an 
English member of parliament and was lord high treasurer from 
1624 to 1628. In 1624 he was created Baron Ley and in 1626 
earl of Marlborough. The 3rd earl was his grandson James 
(1618-1665), a naval officer who was killed in action with the 
Dutch. James was succeeded by his uncle William, a younger 
son of the ist carl, on whos? death in 1679 the earldom became 
extinct. 

In 1689 John Churchill was created earl and in 1702 duke of 
Marlborough (see below). After the death of his only son Charles 
in 1703 an act of parliament was passed in 1706 settling the duke’s 
titles upon his daughters and their issue. Consequently when he 
died in June 1722 his eldest daughter Henrietta (1681-1733), 
wife of Francis Godolphixr, 2nd earl of Godolphin, became duchess 


of Marlborough. She died without sons and was succeedeefty 
her nephew Charles Spencer, 5th earl of Sunderland ( 1706-1 7 5 ®X 
a son of the great duke’s second daughter Anne (d. 1716). Al- 
though at this time Charles handed over the Sunderland estates 
to his younger brother John, the ancestor of the earls Spencer, 
he did not obtain Blenheim until Sarah, the dowager duchess, 
died in 1 744. His eldest son George Spencer, the 4th duke ( i 739 ~ 
1817), left three sons. The eldest, George ^ncer, the 5th 
duke (1766-1840), was summoned to the House of Lords ai Barpn 
Spencer of Wormleighton in 1806, and in 1-817, after succeeding 
to the dukedom, he took the name of Spencer-Churchill. The 4th 
duke's second son was Lord Henry John Spencer (i 77 o~X 795 )» 
envoy to Sweden and to Prus.sia ; and his third son, was Lord 
Francis Almeric Spencer (1779-1845), who was created a peer 
as Baron Churchill of Whichwood in 1815. His grandson 
Victor Albert Francis Charles Spencer (b. 1864) succeeded his 
father as 3rd Baron Churchill in 1886, and was raised to the 
rank of a viscount in 1902. 

The 7th duke of Marlborough, John Winston Spencer-Churchill 
(1822-1883), a prominent Conservative politician, was lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland 1876-1880, and when marquess of 
Blandford (the courtesy title borne by the duke’s eldest son in 
his father’s lifetime) was responsible for the act of 1856 called 
the “ Blandford Act,” enabling populous parishes to be divided 
for purposes of Church work. In 1892 his grandson Charles 
Richard John Spencer-Churchill (b. 1871) became 9th duke of 
Marlborough. 

MARLBOROUGH, JOHN CHURCHILL, isr Duke of (1650- 
1722), English soldier, was bom in the small manor-house of Ash, 
in Musbury, Devonshire, near Axminster, in May or June 1650. 
Arabella Churchill, his eldest sister, and the mother of the 
duke of Berwick, was born in the same house on the 28th of 
February 1648. They were the children of Winston Churchill 
of Glanville Wotton in Dorset and Elizabeth the fourth daughter 
of Sir John Drake, who died in 1636; his widow, after the close 
of the civil war, received her son-in-law into her own house. 
From 1663 to 1665 John Churchill went to St Paul’s School, and 
there is a tradition that during this period he showed the bent 
of his taste by reading and re-reading Vqgetius De re militari. 
When fifteen years old he became page of honour to the duke of 
York, and about the same time his sister Arabella became maid 
of honour to the duchess, two events which contributed greatly 
to the advancement of the Churchills. On the 14th of September 
1667 he received through the influence of his master a commission 
in the Guards, and left England for service at Tangier but returned 
home in the winter of 1670-167 1 . For a short interval Churchill 
remained in attendance at the court, and it was during this 
period that the natural carefulness of his disposition was shown 
by his investing in an annuity a present of £5000 given him by 
the duchess of Cleveland. 

In June 1672, when England to her shame sent six thousand 
troops to aid Louis XIV. in his attempt to subdue the Dutch, 
Churchill was made a captain in the company of which the duke 
of York was colonel, and soon attracted the attention of Turenne, 
by whose profound military genius the whole army was directed. 
At the siege of Nimeguen Churchill acquitted himself with such 
success that the French commander predicted his ultimate rise 
to distinction. When Maestricht was besieged in June 1673 he 
saved the life of the duke of Monmouth, and received the thanks 
of Louis XIV. for his services. In 1678 he was married to 
Sarah Jennings (b. June 5, t66o), the favourite attendant on 
the princess Anne, younger daughter of the duke of York. Her 
father, Richard Jennings of Sandridge, near St Albans, had 
twenty-two brothers and sisters; one of the latter married a 
London tradesman named Francis Hill, and their daughter 
Abigail Hill, afterwards succeeded her cousin the ^duchess of 
Marlborough as favourite to Queen Anne. * 

On the accession of James II. the Churchills received a great 
increELse in fortune. Colonel Churchill had been created a 
Scotch peer as Lord Qiurohill of Eyemouth on the 31st of 
December 1682 ; and as a reward for his services in going on a 
special mission from the new monarch to Louis XIV. was 
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advanced on the 14th of May 1685 to the English peerage under 
the title of Baron Churchill of Sandrid^e in Hertfordshire. 
When the duke of Monmouth attempted his ill-fated enterprise 
in the western counties, the second position in command of the 
king’s army was bestowed on Lord Churchill, and on the 3rd of 
July 1685 he was raised to the rank of major-general. Through 
his vigilance and energy at the battle of Sedgemoor (July 6) 
victory declared itself on the king’s side. After the death of 
Monmouth he withdrew as far as possible from the administra- 
tion of public business, but both he and his wife remained the 
favourite attendants of the princess Anne. Whilst on his 
embiissy to the French court he had declared with emphasis 
that if the king of England should change the religion of the 
state he should at once leave his service, and it was not long 
before the design of James became apparent to the world. 
Churchill was one of the first to send overtures of obedience to 
the prince of Orange, to whom he had gone on a commission 
in 1678. Although he continued in a high position under James 
and drew the emoluments of his places, he promised William of 
Orange to use every exertion to bring over the troojis to his side. 
James had been warned against putting any trust in the loyalty 
of the man on whom he had showered so many favours, but the 
warnings were in vain, and on the landing of the Dutch prince 
at Brixharn Churchill was promoted to be lieutenant-general 
(Nov. 7, 1688) and was sent against him with five thousand 
men. When the royal army had advanced to the downs of 
Wiltshire and a battle seemed imminent, James was dismayed at 
finding that in the dead of night his general had stolen away like 
a thief into the opposite camp. 

Churchill was sworn as a privy councillor on the 14th of 
February 1688/9 and on the 9th of April became earl of Marl- 
borough. William felt, however, that he could not place implicit 
reliance in his friend’s integrity ; and, with a clear sense of the 
manner in which Marlborough’s talents might be employed 
without any detriment to the stability of his throne, he sent him 
in June 1689 wuth the army into the Netherlands, luid in the 
autumn of 1690 into Ireland, wlicre owing to his generalship 
Cork and Kinsale fell into his hands after short sieges. For 
some time there was no open avowal of any distrust in Marl- 
borough’s loyalty, but in May 1692 he was thrown into the 
Tower on an accusation of treason. 'J'hough the evidence 
which could be brought against him was slight, and he was 
soon set at liberty, there is no doubt that Marlborough was in 
close relations with the exiled king at St Germains, and that he 
even went so far as to disi.losc, in May 1694, to bis late master 
the intention of the English to attack the town of Brest. The 
talents of the statesmen of this reign were chiefly displayed in 
their attempts to convince both the exiled and the reigning 
king of England of their attachment to his fortunes. The sin of 
Marlborough lay in the fact that he had been favoured above 
his fellows by each in turn, and that he betrayed both alike 
apparently Avithout scruple or without shame. Once again 
during the Fenwick plot of 1696 he was charged with treason, but 
William, knowing tliat if he pushed Marlborough and his friends 
to extremities there were no other statesmen on whom he could 
rely, contented himself with ignoring the aocusation of Sir John 
Fenwick, and with executing that conspirator himself. In 1698 
the forgiven traitor was made governor to the young duke of 
Gloucester, the only one of Anne’s numerous children who gave 
promise of attaining to manhood. During the last years of 
William’s rei^ Marlborough once more was placed in positions 
of responsibility. His daughters were married into the rac\st 
prominent families of the land ; Henrietta, the eldest, became the 
wife of Francis, the eldest son of Lord Godolphin; the second, 
the loveliest woman at the court, with her father’s tact and tem- 
per and her mother’s beauty, married Charles, Lard Spencer, 
the only Surviving son of the^earl of Sunderland. Higher 
honours came on tdie accession ft Queen Anne in March 1702. 
He was at once appointed a knight of tlie Garter, captain-general 
of the English troops both at home and abroad, and master- 
general of the ordnance. The new queen did not forget the life- 
fang service of his wife : three positions at the court by which she 


was enabled to continue by the side of the sovereign were 
united in her person. The queen showed her devotion to her 
friend by another signal mark of favour. The rangership of 
Windsor Park was granted her for life, with the especial object 
of enabling Lady Marlborough to live in the Great Lodge. These 
were the opening days of many years of fame and power. A week 
or two after the death of William it was agreed by the three 
great powers, England, Holland and Austria, which formed the 
grand alliance, that war should be declared against France on 
the same day, and on the 4th of May 1 702 the War of the Spanish 
Succession was declared by the three countries. Marlborough 
was mafie commander-in-chief of the united armies of England 
and Holland, but throughout the war his plans were impeded by 
the jealousy of the commanders who were nominally his inferiors, 
and by the opposite aims of the various countries that were 
striving to break the power of France. He liimself wished to 
penetrate into the French lines; the anxiety of the Dutch was 
for the maintenance of their frontier and for an augmentation 
of their territory; the desire of the Austrian emperor was to 
secure that his son the Archduke Charles should rule over Spain. 
To secure concerted action by these different powers taxed all 
the diplomacy of Marlborough, but he succeeded for the most 
part in his desires. In the first year of the campaign it was shown 
that the armies of the French were not invincible. Several 
fortresses which Louis XIV. had seized upon surrendered to the 
allies. Kaiserswerth on the Rhine surrendered on the 15th of 
June, and Venlo on the Meuse on the 23rd of September. The 
prosperous commercial town of Liege with its commanding 
citadel capitulated on the 29th of October. The successes of 
Marlborough caused much rejoicing in his own country, and 
jor these brilliant exploits he was raised (Dec. 14, 1702) 
to be duke of Marlborough, and received a grant of £5000 per 
annum for the queen's life. In the spring of the following year a 
crushing blow fell upon the duke and duchess. Their eldest and 
only surviving son, the marquess of Blandford, was seized whilst 
at King’s College, Cambridge (under the care of Francis Hare, 
afterwards bishop of Chichester), wdth the small-pox, and died 
on the 20th of February 1703, in his seventeenth year. His 
talents had already justified the prediction that he would rise 
to the highest position in the .state. 

The result of the campaign of 1703 iaspirccl the French king 
with fresh hopes of ultimate victory. The dashing plans of 
Marlborough were frustrated by the opposition of his Dutch 
colleagues. When he wished to invade the French territory 
they urged him to besiege Bonn, and he was compelled to accede 
to their wishes. It surrendered on tlie 15th of May, whereupon 
he relumed to his original plan of attacking Antwerp; but, in 
consequence of the incapacity of the Dutch leaders, the generals 
(Villeroi and Boufflers) of the French army surprised the Dutch 
division on the 30th of June and inflicted on it a loss of many 
thousands of men. Marlbororigh was forced to abandon his 
enterprise, and all the compensation which he received was the 
capture of the insignificant forts of Huy and Limburg, After 
a year of comparative failure for the allies, Louis XIV. was em- 
boldened to enter upon an offensive movement against Austria ; 
and Marlborough, smarting under the misadventures of 1703, 
was eager to meet him. A magnificent army was sent by the 
French king, under the command of Marshal Tallard, to join the 
forces of the elector of Bavaria and to march by the Danube 
so as to seize Vienna itself. Marlborough divined the intention 
of the expedition, and while making a feint of marching into 
Alsace led his troops into Bavaria. The two armies (that under 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene numbering more than fifty 
thousand men, whilst Tallard’s forces were nearly four thousand 
stronger) met in battle near the village of Blenheim on the left 
bank of the Danube. The French commander made the mistake 
of supposing that the enemy’s attack would be directed against 
his position in the village, and he concentrated an excessive 
number of his troops at that point. The early part of the fight 
was in favour of the French. Three times were the troops led by 
Prince Eugene, which were attacking the Bavarians, the enemy’s 
left wing, driven back in confusion; Marlborough’s cavaliy 
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failed on their first attack in breaking the line of the enemy ^s 
centre. But in the end the victory of the allies was conclusive. 
Nearly thirty thousand of the French and Bavarians were killed 
and wounded, and eleven thousand of the French who had been 
driven down to the Danube were forced to surrender. Bavaria 
fell into the hands of the allies. Never was a victory more 
eagerly welcomed than this, and never was a conquering leader 
more rewarded than Marlbwough. Poets and prose writers 
were employed to do him honour, and the lines of Addison com- 
paring the English commander to the angel who passed over 
“ pale Britannia ” in the storm of 1703 have been famous for over 
two centuries. The manor of Woodstock, which was transferred 
by act of parliament from the Crown to the duke, was a reward 
more after his own heart. The gift even in that form was noble, 
but the queen heightened it by instructing Sir John Vanbrugh 
to build a palace in the park at the royal expense, and £240,000 
of public money was spent on the buildings. He was also created 
a prince of the empire and the principality of Mindelheim was 
formed in his honour. 

The following year was not marked by any stirring incident. 
Marlborough was hampered by tedious formalities at the Hague 
and by jealousies at the German courts. The armies of the 
French were again brought up to their full standard, but the 
generals of l..ouls were instructed to entrench themselves behind 
earthworks and to act on the defensive. In the darkness of a 
July night these lines were broken through near Tirlemont, 
and the J^'rench were forced to take shelter under the walls of 
Louvain. Marlborough in vain urged an attack upon them in 
their new position, and when 1705 had passed away the forces 
<)1 the French king had suffered no diminution. I’his immunity 
from disaster tempted Villeroi in the next spring into meeting 
the allied forces in an open fight, but his assurance proved liis 
ruin. Through the superior tactics of Marlborough the battle of 
Kamillies (May 23, 1706) ended in the total rout of the French, 
and caused the trails terence of nearly the whole of Brabant 
and Flanders to the allies. Five days afterwards the victor 
entered Brussels in state, and the inhabitants acknowledged 
the rule of the archduke. Antwerp and Ostend surrendered 
themselves with slight loss. Menin held out until tluee thousand 
of the soldiers of the allies were laid low around its walls, but 
Dendermonde, which Louis had forty years previously besieged 
ill vain, quickly gave itself up to the resistless Marlborough. 
Again a year of activity and triumph was succeeded by a period 
of languor and depression. During the whole of 1707 fortune 
inclined to the other side, with the re.sult that in July 1708 
Ghent and Bruges returned to the allegiance of the French, and 
Marlborough, fearing that their example might be followed by 
the other cities, advanced with his whole army towards Ouden- 
arde. Had the couasels of Vendome, one of the ablest of the 
French generals, prevailed, the fight might have had a different 
issue, but his suggestions were disregarded by the duke of 
Burgundy, the grandson of Louis, and the battle, which raged 
on the high ground above Oudenarde, ended in their defeat 
( July II, 1708). After this victory Marlborough, ever anxious for 
decisive measures, wished to advance on Pans, but he was over- 
ruled. The allied army invested the town of Lille, on the forti- 
fications of which Vauban had expended an immensity of thought; 
and after a struggle of nearly four months, and the loss to the 
combatants of thirty thousand men, the citadel was surrendered 
by Marshal Boufflers on the 9th of December. By the end of the 
year Brabant was again subject to the rule of the allies. The 
suffering in France at ' this time weighed so heavily upon the 
people liiat its proud king humbled himself to sue for peace. 
Each of the allies in turn did he supplicate, and Torcy his minister 
endeavoured by promises of large sums of money to obtain the 
support of Marlborough to his proposals. These attempts were 
in vain, and when the winter passed away a French army of one 
hundred and ten thousand, under the command of Villars, took 
the field. On the 3rd of September 1709 Toumay capitulated, 
and the two leaders, Marlborough and Eugene, 1 ^ their forces 
to liions, in spite of the attempt of Villars to prevent them. 
For the iaat time during the protracted war the two armies met 


in fair fight at Malplaquet, on the south of Mens (Sept, ii, 

1709) , where the French leader had strengthened his position 
by extensive earthworks. The fight was long and doubtful, 
and although the French ultimately retreated under the direction 
of Boufflers, for Villars had been wounded on the knee, it was in 
good order, and their losses were less than those of their oppo- 
nents. The campaign lasted for a year or two after tins indecisive 
contest, but it was not signalized by any such “ glorious victory” 
as Blenheim. All that the English could plume themsj^ves on 
was the acquisition of a few such fortresses as Douai and Bethufte, 
and all that the French had to fear was the gradual tightening 
of the enemy’s chain until it reached the walls of Pans. The 
energies of the French were concentrated in the construction of 
fresh lines of defence, until their commander boasted that his 
position was impregnable. In this way the war dragged on until 
the conclusion of the Peace of Utrecht in June 1712. 

These victorious campaigns had not prevented the position of 
Marlborough from being undermined by party intrigues at home. 
In the early part of Queen Anne’s reign his political friends were 
to be found among the Tories, and the ministry under Sidney 
Godolphin was chiefly composed of members of that party. 
After a year or two, however, the more ardent Tories withdrew, 
and two younger adherents of the same cause, Harley and 
St John, were introduced in May 1704 into the ministry. The 
duchess, partly through the influence of her son-in-law, the earl 
of Sunderland, who came into office against the queen’s wish on 
the 3rd of December 1706, and partly through the opposition 
of the Tories to the French war, hud gone over to the Whig 
cause, and she pressed her views on the sovereign with more 
vehemence than discretion. She had obtained for her indigent 
cousin, Abigail Hill, a small position at court, and the poor 
relation very soon began to injure the benefactor who had 
befriended her. With Hill’s assistance Harley and St John 
widened the breach with the queen which was commenced by 
the imperious manner of the duchess. The love of the two 
friends changed into hate, and no opportunity for humiliating 
the family of Marlborough was allowed to pass neglected. 
Sunderland and Godolphin were tlie first to fall (July-Aug. 

1710) ; a few months later the duchess was dismissed from her 
offices; and, although Marlborough himself was permitted to 
continue in his position a short time longer, his fall was only 
delayed until the last day of 171 1. Life in England had become 
so unpleasant that he went to the Continent in November 1712 
and remained abroad until the death of Anne (Aug. i, 1714). 

Then he once more returned to England aiid resumed his old 
military posts, but he took little part in public affairs. Even if 
he had wished to regain his commanding position in the country, 
ill health would have prevented him from obtaining his desires. 
Johnson indeed says, in the Vanity of Human WisheSy that “ the 
streams of dotage ” flowed from his eyes; but this is a poetical 
exaggeration. It is certain that at the time of his death he was 
able to understand the remarks of others and to express his own 
wishes. At four o’clock on the morning of the 16th of June 
1722 he died at Cran bourn Lodge, near Windsor. HLs remains 
were at first deposited in Westminster Abbey, in the vault at 
the east end of King Henry VII. ’s Chapel, but they now rest 
in a mausoleum in the chapel at Blenheim. 

His widow, to whom must be assigned a considerable .share both 
in his rise and in his fall, survived till the i8th of October 1744. 
Those years were spent in bitter animosity with many within 
and without her own family. Left by her husband with the 
command of boundless wealth, she used it for the vindication 
of his memory and for the justification of her own resentment. 
Two of the leading opponents of the Whig ministry. Chesterfield 
and Pitt, were especially honoured by her attentions. To Pitt 
she left ten thousand pounds, to the other statesman twice that 
sum and a reversionary interest in her landed property at 
Wimbledon. Whilst a widow she received numerous offers of 
marr^e from titled suitors. She refused them all : from her 
marriage to her death her heart had no other inmate than 
the man as whose wife she had become almost a rival to 
royalty. 
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The rapid rise of Marlborough to the highest position in the 
State was due to his singular tact and his diplomatic skill in the 
management of men. In an age remarkable for grace of manner 
and for adroitness of compliment, his courteous demeanour and 
the art with which he refused or granted a favour extorted the 
admiration of every one with whom he came in contact. Through 
his consideration for tlie welfare of his soldiers he held together 
for years an army drawn from every nation in Christendom. 
His talents may not have been profound (he possessed “ an 
excellent plain understanding and sound judgment is the 
opinion of Lord Chesterfield), but they were such as Englishmen 
love. Alike in planning and in executing, he took infinite pains 
in all points of detail. Nothing escaped his observation, and in 
the hottest moment of the fight the coolness of his intellect 
shone conspicuous. His^ enemies indeed affected to attribute 
his uniform success in the field to fortune, and they magnified 
his love of money by drawing up balance sheets which included 
every penny which he had received, but omitted the pounds 
which he had spent in the cause he had sincerely at heart. All 
that can be alleged in excuse of his attempts to serve two masters, 
the king whom he had deserted and the king who had received 
him into favour, is that not one of his associates was without sin 
in this respect. 

The books on Marlborough are very numerous. Under his name 
in the catalogue of the British Museum there are 165 entries, and 
44 under that of his wife. The chief works are Lediard's, Arch- 
deacon William Coxe’s (1818-1819), Sir Archibald Alison's (1855), 
and Viscount Wolseley's (1894) Lives, but Wolseley stops with tlic 
accession of Queen Anne; a French memoir in three volumes, 1808; 
Marlborough’s Letters and Despatches, edited by Sir George Murray 
(5 vols., 1845); and the interesting summaries of Mrs Creighton 
(1879) and George Saintsbury (1885). The descriptions in John 
Hill Burton's Reign of Queen Anne of the battle scenes of Marlborough 
are from personal observation. A good account of his birthplace 
and country will be found in G. P. R. Pulman’s Booh of the A^e 
District (4th ed., 1875); and for the home of the duchess the reader 
can refer to the History of Hertfordshire, by J. E. Cussans. A memoir 
of her, by one of her descendants, Mrs Arthur Colville, appeared in 
1904. The pamphlets written on her conduct at court relate to 
matters of little interest at the present time. (W. P. C.) 

MARLBOROUGH, a market town and municipal borough in 
the Devizes parliamentary division of Wiltshire, England, 75 J m. 
W. of London, on the Great Western and the Midland and South 
Western Junction railways. Pop. (1901), 3887. Jt is an old- 
fashioned place on the skirts of Savemake Forest, lying in a 
valley of the chalk uplands known as Marlborough Downs, and 
traversed by the river Kennet. It consists mainly of one broad 
street, in which a majority of the houses are Jacobean; those on 
the north side, which have projecting upper storeys, forming the 
colonnade commended in the Diary of Samuel l^cpys for 1668. 
St Peter’s church, a Perpendicular building, is said to have been 
the scene of the ordination of Cardinal Wolsey in 1498. The 
church of Preshute, largely rebuilt, but preserving its Norman 
pillars, has a curious piscina, and a black basalt font of great 
size dating from 1100-1150, in which according to a very old 
tradition King John was baptized. Other noteworthy buildings 
are the town hall, i6th century ^ammar school and Marlborough 
College. This important public school was opened in 1843, 
originally for the sons of clergymen, by whom alone certain 
scholarships are tenable. The number of boys is about 600. 
Marlborough possesses little trade other than agricultural; 
but there are breweries, tanneries and roperies. The town is 
governed by a mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Area, 
598 acres. 

The antiquity of Marlborough is shown by the Castle Mound, 
a British earthwork, which local legend makes the grave of 
Merlin; and the name of Marlborough has been regarded as a 
corrupt form of Merlin’s Berg or Rock. 

Near the site of the modem Marlborough (Merleberge, Marle- 
herge) was originally a Roman m$trum called Cunetio, and later 
there was a Norman fortress iirwhich William 1 . established a 
mint. In Domesday it was royal demesne and during the 
following centuries figures in numerous grants generally as the 
dowry of queens. The castle, built under Henry I., by Roger, 
bishop of Salisbury, was held for Matilda against Stephen, and 


became a favourite residence of Henry IL, Savemake being a 
royal deer-park. In 1267 Henry 111 . held his last parliament 
here, at which the Statute of Marlborough was passed. The 
castle ceased to be an important stronghold after the Wars of 
the Roses, but was garrisoned for Charles I. by its owners, the 
Seymour family. Marlborough itself, however, is mentioned by 
Clarendon as “ the most notoriously disaffected |town] in Wilt- 
shire,” and was captured by the royal forces in 1642, and partly 
burnt. At the Restoration Charles II. was received and mag- 
nificently entertained by Lord Seymour, whose mansion forms 
the oldest part of Marlborough College. The town was consti- 
tuted a suffragan see by Henry 11 . Sacheverell, the politician 
and divine, was born here in 1674, and educated at the grammar 
school. In 1653 the town was nearly destroyed by fire, and it 
again suffered in 1679 and 1690; after which an act was passed 
forbidding the use of thatch. Marlborough, from its position 
on the Great Bath Road, was a famous coaching centre. 

The first charter was granted by John in 1204, and conferred 
a gild merchant, together with freedom from all pleas except 
picas of the Crown and from all secular exactions by sea and land. 
This was confirmed by subsequent sovereigns from Henry III . 
to Henry VIIL Later charters were obtained from Henry IV . 
in 1407 and from Elizabeth in 1576. The former granted some 
additional exemptions whilst the latter incorporated the town 
under the title of mayor and burgesses of Marlborough. The 
corporation was finally reconstructed in 1835 under the title of a 
mayor, 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Marlborough returned 
two members to parliament until 1867 when the number wa.s 
reduced to one, and in 1885 the representation was merged in 
that of the county. A yearly fair was granted by John in 1204. 
for eight days from August 14, and two more by Henry IJ 1 . 
for three days from November 11 and June 29 respectively. 
In 1204 John also granted a weekly market on W’ednesday and 
Saturday. In Tudor times the com trade prospered here. 

Sec Victoria County History : Wilts] James Waglen, History of 
Marlboro (Loudon, 1854). 

MARLBOROUGH, a city of Middlesex county, Massachusetts. 
U.S.A., about 28 m. W. of Boston. Pop. (1900), 13,609, of 
whom 3311 were foreign-bom; it is served by the Boston & 
Maine and the New York New Haven & Hartford railways, and 
by inter-urban electric lines. The city, with a total area oi 
21 *08 sq. m\, lies in a fertile hilly country, and contains several 
ponds, including the beautiful Williams Pond, which covers 
J sq. m. A public librar>^ was established here in 1792; it was 
housed in a new building in 1904. Other public buildings are 
the city hall, the Federal building and a state armoury. There 
is a boarding school for girls, St Ann’s Academy (1887), under 
the direction of the Sisters of St Ann. The city’s importanc'e 
is industrial; in 1905 its factory product was valued at $7,468, 84(; 
(an increase of 66 % since 1900), of which 88*6 % was the value 
of boots and shoes. Whether the city is named from Marl- 
borough in Wiltshire, or, as seems more probable, because oi 
early spellings ” Marlbcrg ” and “ Marlbridge,” from the presence 
of marl in the neighbourhood, is uncertain. Settlers from Sud- 
bury in 1665 took possession of a hill called by the Indians 
Whipsuffenicke and gradually hemmed in the Christian Indian 
village of Ockoocangansett (or Ognoikonguamescitt), on an 
adjoining hill still bearing this name. The town was incor- 
porated in 1660. In was destroyed by Indians in March 1676, 
during King Philip’s war, and was abandoned for a year. West- 
borough was separated from it in 1717, Southborough in 1727, 
and a part of Berlin in 1784; parts of it were annexed to North- 
borough in 1807, to Bolton in 1829, and to Hudson in 1866; and 
it annexed parts of Framingham in 1791, and of Southborough 
in 1843. was incorporated as a city. 

See S. A. Drake, History of Middlesex County, ii. 137 sqq., 
'* Marlborough " by Rev. R. S. Griffin and E. L. Bigelow (Boston, 
1880). 

MARLITT, E., the pseudonym of Eugenie John (1825--1887), 
German novelist, who was bom at Arastadt in Thuringia, the 
daughter of a merchant, on the 5th of December 1825. By her 
musical talent she attracted the notice of the reigning jM'incess 
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of Schwarzburg-Sondershauscn, who provided for her training 
iis a singer at the Vienna Conservatoire. After three years’ 
study she made a successful stage d^but, but was compelled in 
consequence of deafness to abandon this career* She then 
became reader and travelling companion to her patroness, and 
her life at the court and on her many travels furnished her with 
material for her novels. In 1863 she resigned her post, and then 
lived with her brother at Amstadt until her death on the 22nd 
of June 1887. 

Her first novel, Die xwdlf Apostel, was published in the Garten^ 
laube in 1865, and this was followed in 1866 by Goldelse (23rd ed., 
1890), with which she established her literary reputation. Among 
others of her novels may be mentioned Blaubart (1866); Das Ge- 
heimnis der alien Mamsell (1807; 13th cd., 1888); Reichsgrdfin Gisela 
(1869; 9th ed., 1900); Das Heideprinzessehen {1871; 8th ed., 1888), 
and Im Hause des Kommerzienrats (1877; 5th ed., 1891). All these 
work.s are directed against social prejudices, but, although attrac- 
tively written, are deficient in hignor literary qualities and appeal 
mostly to juvenile readers. 

E. Marlitt’s Gesammelie Romane und Novellen were published in 
10 volumes (1888-1890; 2nd cd., 1891-1894), to which is appended 
a biographical memoir. 

MARLOW (Great Marlow), a market town in the Wycombe 
parliamentary division of Huckingham.shire, England, 314 m. 
W. of London on a branch of the Great Western railway. Pop. 
of urban district (1901), 4526. It is beautifully situated on the 
north (left) bank of the Thames, which is here confined closely 
between low wooded hills. A weir and lock, near which rise the 
liigh tower and spire of the modern church of All Saints, .separate 
two fine reaches of the river, and the town is a favourite resort 
for boating and fishing. The village of Little Marlow, where the 
foundations of a Benedictine nunnery of the time of Henry III. 
have been revealed by excavation, lies near the river two miles 
below. The town is, as a whole, modern in appearance, but a few 
old houses remain, such as the grammar school, founded as a 
bluecoat school in 1624, adjoining which is a hou.se occupied by 
the poet Shelley in 1817. The town has manufactures of chairs, 
lace and embroidery, paper mills and breweries. 

Great Marlow {Merlaue, Merlawe, MarlowCy Marlow) appears 
as a manor in Domesday Book, but its “ borough and liberties.-” 
are not mentioned before 1261. It was then held by the carls 
of Gloucester, and its importance was probably due to the bridge 
across the Thames, first built, according to tradition, by the 
'I’emplars at Bisham. No charter of incorporation was ever 
granted to the town, but there are faint traces of its constitution 
in the 14th century. In 1342 the mayor and burgesses presented 
to a chantry and continued to be the patrons till 1394. I^ter 
writs addressed to the town only mention two bailiffs as officers 
of the borough, nor were the pontage rights and dues held by it 
until the i5tn century. Two burgesses sat in parliament from 
1300 to 1309, but the representation of the borough lapsed until 
1621, when the right to return members was re-established. 
After the Reform Bill of 1832 the boundaries of the parliamen- 
tary borough were enlarged, but in 1867 its representotion was 
reduced to one member, and in 1885 was merged in that of 
the county. No grant of a market in the borough has been 
found, but a market was held by the Despensers, who had suc- 
ceeded the De Clares as lords of the manor in the 14th century. 
In the 1 6th century the market seems to have been given up, but 
it was revived and held in the i8th century, only to disappear 
again before 1862. Fairs were mentioned in 1306 on the death 
of Gilbert de Clare, when they were held on St Luke’s Day and on 
the Wednesday in Whit-week by the earl of Gloucester, and Hugh 
le Despenser was granted a fair in his manor of Marlow in 1324. 
In 1792 there were two fairs, one of which, for horses and cattle, 
is still held on the 29th of October. Lace and satin-stitch work 
used to be made to a con.si(krable extent. 

MARLOWE, GHRlSTOraSR (1564-1593), English dramatist, 
the father of English tragedy, and instaurator of dramatic 
blank verse, the eldest son of a shoemaker at Canterbury, was 
bom in that city on the 6th of February 1564. He was chris- 
tened atSt George’s Church, Canterbury, on the 26th of Febmary 
1563/4, some two months before Shakespeare’s baptism at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. His father, John Marlowe, is said to have been 


the grandson of John Morley or Marlowe, a substantial tanner of 
Canteibuiy. The father, who survived by a dozen years or so 
his illustrious son, marri^ on the 22nd of May 1561 Catherine, 
daughter of Christopher Arthur, at one time rector of St Peter’s, 
Canterbury, who had been ejected by Queen Mary as a married 
minister. The dramatist received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the King’s School, Canterbury, which he entered at 
Michaelmas 1578, and where he had as his fellow-pupils Richard 
Boyle, afterwards known as the great earl of Cork, and Will 
Lyly, the brother of the dramatist. Stephen Goss, on entered 
the same school a little before, and William Harvey, the famous 
physician, a little after Marlowe. He went to Cambridge as 
one of Archbishop Parker’s scholars from the King’s School, and 
matriculated at Benet (Corpus Christi) College on the 17th of 
March 1571, taking his B.A. degree in 1584, and that of M.A, 
three or four years later. 

Francis Kett, the mystic, burnt in 1589 for heresy, was a 
fellow and tutor of his college, ma^ ^ve had some share in 
developing Marlowe’s opinions in reli^ous matters. Marlowe’s 
classical acquirements were of a kind which was then extremely 
common, being ba.sed for the most part upon a minute acquain- 
tance with Roman mythology, as revealed in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. His spirited translation of Ovid’s Amores (printed 
1596), which was at any rate commenced at Cambridge, does not 
seem to point to any very intimate acquaintance with the gram- 
mar and syntax of the Latin tongue. Before 1587 he seems to 
have quitted Cambridge for London, where he attached himself 
to the Lord Admiral’s Company of Players, under the leadership 
of the famed actor Edward Alleyn, and almost at once began 
writing for the stage. Of Marlowe’s career in London, apart 
from his four great theatrical successes, we know hardly anything; 
but he evidently knew Thomas Kyd, who shared Ills unorthodox 
opinions. Nash criticized his verse, Greene affected to shudder 
at his atheism; Gabriel Harvey maligned his memoiy. On the 
other hand Marlowe was intimate with the Walsinghams of 
Scadbury, Chiselhurst, kinsmen of Sir Francis Walsingham : he 
was also the personal friend of Sir Walter Raleigh, and perhaps 
of the poetical earl of Oxford, with both of whom, and with such 
men as Walter Warner and Robert Hughes the mathemati- 
cians, Thomas Harriott the notable astronomer, and Matthew 
Royden, the dramatist is said to have met in free converse. 
Either this free converse or the licentious character of some of 
the young dramatist’s tirades seems to have sown a suspicion 
among the strait-laced that his morals left ♦everything to be 
desired. It is probable enough that this attitude of reprobation 
drove a man of so exalted a disposition as Marlowe into a more in- 
surgent attitude than he would have otherwise adopted. He seems 
at any rate to have been associated with what was denounced as 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s school of atheism, and to have dallied with 
opinions which were then regarded as putting a man outside the 
pale of civilized humanity. As the result of some depositions 
made by Thomas Kyd under the influence of torture, the Privy 
Council were upon the eve of investigating some serious charges 
against Marlowe when his career was abruptly and somewhat scan- 
dalously terminated. The order had already been issued for his 
arrest, when he was slain in a quarrel by a man variously named 
(Archer and Ingram) at Deptford, at the end of May 1 593, and he 
was buried on the ist of J une in the churchyard of St Nicholas at 
Deptford. The following September Gabriel Harvey referred 
to him as dead of the pla^e.” The disgraceful particulars 
attached to the tragedy of Marlowe in the popular mind would 
not seem to have appeared until four years later (1597) when 
Thomas Beard, the Puritan author of The Theatre of God^s 
Judgements, used the death of this playmaker and atheist as 
one of his warning examples of the vengeance oi God. Upon 
the embellishments of this story, such as that of Francis Meres 
the critic, in 1598, that Marlowe came to be “ stabbed to death 
by a bawdy servingman, a rival of his in his lewde love,” or that 
of William Vaughan in the Gdden Grove of 1600, m which the 
unfortunate poet’s dagger is thrust into his own eye in prevention 
of his fdonious assault upon an innocent man, his guest, it is 
impossible now to pronounce. We really do not know the 
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circumstances of Marlowe’s death. The probability is he was 
killed in a brawl, and his atheism must be interpreted not accord- 
ing to the ex parte acccusation of one Richard Baines, a profes- 
sional informer (among the Privy Council records), but as a species 
of rationalistic antinomianism, dialectic in character, and closely 
related to the deflection from conventional orthodoxy for which 
Kelt was burnt at Norwich in 1589. A few months before the 
end of his life there is reason to believe that he transferred his 
services from the Lord Admiral’s to Lord Strange’s Company, 
and may have thus been brought into communication with 
Shakespeare, who in such plays as Richard 11 . and Richard 111 . 
owed not a little to the influence of his romantic predecessor. 

Marlowe’s career as a dramatist lies between the years 1587 
and 1593, and the four groat plays to which reference has been 
made wcTe Tamburlaine the Great, a heroic epic in dramatic 
form divided into two parts of five acts each {1587, printed in 
J590); Dr Faustus (1588, entered at Stationers’ Hall 1601); 
The Famous Tragedy of the Rich Jew of Malta (dating perhaps 
from 1589, acted in 1592, printed in 1633); and Edward the 
Second (printed 1594). The very first words of Tamburlaine 
sound the trumpet note of attack in the older order of things 
dramatic : — 

** From jigging veins of riming mother wits 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of war, 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 
Threatening the world with high astounding terms 
And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword." 

It leapt with a bound to a place beside Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, 
and few plays have been more imitated by rivals (Greene's 
Alphonsus of Aragon, Peele’s Battle of Alcazar, Selimus^ Scander- 
beg) or more keenly satirized by the jealousy and prejudice of 
out-distanced competitors. (T. Sr.) 

The majestic and exquisite excellence of various lines and 
passages in Marlowe’s first play must be admitted to relieve, if 
it cannot be allowed to redeem, the stormy monotony of Titanic 
truculence which blusters like a simoom through the noisy course 
of its ten fierce acts. With many and heavy faults, there is some- 
thing of genuine greatness in Tamburlaine the Great ; and for two 
grave reasons it must always be remembered with distinction 
and mentioned with honour. It is the first poem ever written in 
English blank verse, as distinguished from mere rhymeless deca- 
syllabics; and it contains one of the noblest passages, perhaps 
indeed the noblest, in the literature of the world ever written by 
one of the greatest masters of poetry in loving praise of the 
glorious delights and sublime submission to the everlasting limits 
of his art. In its highest and most distinctive qualities, in 
unfaltering and infallible command of the right note of music 
and the proper tone of colour for the finest touches of poetic 
execution, no poet of the most elaborate modern school, working 
at ease upon every consummate resource of luxurious learning 
and leisurely refinement, has ever excelled the best and most 
representative work of a man who had literally no models before 
him and probably or evidently was often if not always com- 
pelled to write against time for his living. 

The just and generous judgment passed by Goethe on the 
Faustus of his English predecessor in tragic treatment of the 
same subject is somewhat more than sufficient to counterbalance 
the slighting or the sneering references to that magnificent poem 
which might have been expected from the ignorance of Byron 
or the incompetence of Hallam. And the particular note of 
merit observed, the special point of the jjraise conferred, by 
the great German poet should be no less sufficient to dispose of 
the vulgar misconception yet lingering among sciolists and pre- 
tenders to criticism, which regards a writer than whom no man 
was ever bom with a finer or a stronger instinct for perfection 
of excellence in execution as a mere noble savage of letters, a 
rough self-taught sketcher or «bbler of crude and rude genius, 
whose unhewn blocks of verse had in them some veins of rare 
enough metal to be quarried and polished by Shakespeare. What 
most impressed the author of Fatwl in the work of Marlowe was a 
quality the want of which in the author of Manfred is proof 
enough to consign his best work to the second or third class at 


most. “ How greatly it is all planned I ” the first requisite of 
all great work, and one of which the highest genius possible to a 
greatly gifted barbarian could by no possibility understand the 
nature or conceive the existence. That Goethe “ had thought 
of translating it ” is perhaps hardly less precious a tribute to its 
greatness than the fact that it has been actually and admirably 
translated by the matchless translator of Shakespeare — ^the son 
of Victor Hugo; whose labour of love may thus be said to have 
made another point in common, and forged as it were another 
link of union, between Shakespeare and the young master of 
Shakespeare’s youth. Of all great poems in dramatic form 
it is perhaps the most remarkable for absolute singleness of aim 
and simplicity of construction; yet is it wholly free from all 
possible imputation of monotony or aridity. Tamburlaine is 
monotonous in the general roll and flow of its stately and sonorous 
verse tlirough a noisy wilderness of perpetual bluster and slaugh- 
ter ; but the unity of tone and purpose in Doctor Faustus is not 
unrelieved by change of manner and variety of incident. The 
comic scenes, written evidently with as little of labour as of relish, 
are for the most part scarcely more than transcripts, thrown into 
the form of dialogue, from a popular prose History of Dr Faustus, 
and therefore should be set down as little to the discredit as to 
the credit of the poet. Few masterpieces of any age in any 
language can stand beside this tragic poem — it has hardly the 
structure of a play — for the qualities of terror and splendour, 
for intensity of purpose and sublimity of note. In the vision 
of Helen, for example, the intense perception of loveliness gives 
actual sublimity to the sweetness and radiance of mere beauty 
in the passionate and spontaneous selection of words the most 
choice and perfect ; and in like manner the sublimity of simplicity 
in Marlowe's conception and expression of the agonies endured 
by Faustus under the immediate imminence of his doom gives 
the highest note of beauty, the quality of absolute fitness and 
propriety, to the sheer straightforwardness of speech in which 
his agonizing horror finds vent ever more and more terrible from 
the first to the last equally beautiful and fearful verse of that 
tremendous monologue which has no parallel in all the range of 
tragedy. 

It is now a commonplace of criticism to observe and regret the 
decline of power and interest after the openuig acts of The Jew 
of Malta. This decline is undeniable, though even the latter part 
of the play (the text of which is very ccirrupt) is not wanting 
in rough energy; but the first two acts would be sufficient 
foundation for the durable fame of a dramatic poet. In the blank 
verse of Milton alone — ^who perhaps was hardly less indebted 
than Shakespeare was before him to Marlowe as the first English 
master of word-music in its grander forms-— has the glory or the 
melody of passages in the opening soliloquy of Barabbas been 
possibly surpassed, 'fhe figure of the hero before it degenerates 
into caricature is as finely touched as the poetic execution is excel- 
lent; and the rude and rapid sketches of the minor characters 
show at least some vigour and vivacity of touch. 

In Edward the Second the interest rises and the execution 
improves as visibly and as greatly with the course of the advanc- 
ing story as they decline in The Jew of Malta. The scene of the 
king’s deposition at Kenilworth is almost as much finer in tragic 
effect and poetic quality as it is shorter and less elaborate than 
the corresponding scene in Shakespeare’s King Richard 11 . The 
terror of the death-scene undoubtedly rises into horror; but this 
horror is with skilful simplicity of treatment preserved from 
passing into disgust. In pure poetry, in sublime and splendid 
imagination, this tragedy is excelled by Doctor Faustus \ in 
dramatic power and positive impression of natursd effect it is 
certainly the masterpiece of Marlowe. It was almost inevitable, 
in the hands of any poet but Shakespeare, that none of the 
characters represented should be capable of securing or even 
exciting any finer sympathy or more serious interest than 
attends on the mere evolution of successive events or the mere 
display of emotions (except always in the great scene of the 
deposition) rather animal than spiritual in their expression 
of rage or tenderness or suffering. The exact balance of 
mutual effect, the final note of scenic harmony, between ideal 
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conception and realistic execution is not yet stnick with perfect 
accuracy of touch and security of hand ; but on- this point also 
Marlowe has here come nearer by many degrees to Shake- 
speare than any of his other predecessors have ever come near 
to Marlowe. 

Of The Massacre at Paris (acted in 1593, printed 1600 ?) it is 
impossible to judge fairly from the garbled fragment of its 
genuine text which is all that has come down to us. To Mr 
Collier, among numberless other obligations, we owe the discovery 
of a noble passage excised in the piratical edition which gives 
us the only version extant of this unluclcy play, and which, it 
must be allowed, contains nothing of quite equal value. This 
is obviously an occasional and polemical work, and being as it 
is overcharged with the anti-Catholic passion of the time has a 
typical quality which gives it some empirical significance and 
interest. That antipapal ardour is indeed the only note of unity 
in a rough and ragged chronicle which shambles and stumbles 
onward from the death of Queen j anne of Navarre to the murder 
of the last Valois. It is possible to conjecture, what it would 
be fruitless to affirm, that it gave a hint in the next century to 
Nathaniel Lee for his far superior and really admirable tragedy 
on the same subject, issued ninety-seven years after the death 
of Marlowe. 

In the tragedy of Dido Queen of Carthage (completed by 
Thomas Nash, produced and printed 1594), a servile fidelity to 
the text of Virgil’s narrative has naturally resulted in the failure 
which might have been expected from an attempt at once to 
transcribe what is essentially inimitable and to reproduce it 
under the hopelessly alien conditions of dramatic adaptation. 
The one realK' noble passage in a generally feeble and incomposite 
piece of work is, however, uninspired by the unattainable model 
to which the dramatists have been only too obsequious in their 
subservience. It is as nearly certiiin as anything can be which 
depends chiefly upon cumulative and collateral evidence that 
the better part of what is best in the serious scenes of King Henry 
VI. is mainly the work of Marlowe. That he is at any rate the 
principal author of the second and third plays passing under that 
name among the works of Shakespeare, but first and imperfectly 
printed as The Contention between the two Famous Houses of York 
and Lancaster, can hardly be now a matter of debate among 
competent judges. The crucial difficulty of criticism in this 
matter is to determine, if indeed we should not rather say to 
conjecture, the authorship of the humorous scenes in prose, 
showing as they generally do a power of comparatively high and 
pure comic realism to which nothing in the acknowledged works 
of any pre-Shake.spearian dramatist is even remotely compar- 
able. Yet, especially in the original text of these .scenes as they 
stand unpurified by the ultimate revision of Shakespeare or his 
editors, there are tones and touches which recall rather the 
clownish horseplay and homely ribaldry of his predecessors than 
anything in the lighter interludes of his very earliest plays. We 
find the same sort of thing which we find in their writings, only 
better done than they usually do it, rather than such work as 
Shakespeare’s a little worse done than usual. And even in the 
final text of the tragic or metrical scenes the highest note struck 
is always, with one magnificent and unquestionable exception, 
rather in the key of Marlowe at his best than of Shakespeare 
while yet in great measure his disciple, 

A Taming of a SArew, the play on which Shakespeare’s comedy 
was founded, has been attributed, without good reason, to 
Marlowe. The passages in the play borrowed from Marlowe’s 
works provide an argument against, rather than for his author- 
ship; while the humorous character of the play is not in keeping 
with his other work. He may have had a share in The Trouble^ 
some Raigne of King John (1591), and Fleay conjectured that the 
plays Edward 11 L arid Richard III. usually included in editions 
of Shakespeare are at least based on plays by Marlowe. Lusfs 
printed in 1657, was incorrectly ascribed to him, and 
a play no longer extant, The True History of George Scanderbage, 
was assumed by Fleay on the authority of an obscure passage 
of Gabriel Harvey to be his work. The Maiden s Holiday^ 
assigned to Day and Marlowe, was destroyed by Warburton’s 
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cook. Day was considerably Marlowe’s junior, and collaboration 
between the two is not probable. 

Had every copy of Marlowe’s boyish version or perversion 
of Ovid’s Fdepes (P. Ovidii Nasonis Amofum compressed into 
three books) deservedly perished in the flames to which it was 
judicially condemned by the sentence of a brace of prelates, it 
is possible that an occasional bookworm, it is certam that no 
poetical student, would have deplored its destruction, if its 
demerits could in that case have been imagined. His translation 
of the first book of Lucan alternately rises above the original 
and falls short of it,— often inferior to the Latin in point and 
weight of expressive rhetoric, now and then brightened by a 
clearer note of poetry and lifted into a higher mood of verse. Its 
terseness, vigour and purity of style would in any case have been 
praiseworthy, but are nothing less than admirable, if not wonder- 
ful. when we consider how close the translator has on the whole 
(in spite of occasional slips into inaccuracy) kept himself to the 
most rigid limit of literal representation, phrase by phrase and 
often line by line. The really startling force and felicity of 
occasional verses are worthier of remark than the inevitable 
.stiffness and heaviness of others, when the technical difficulty 
of such a task is duly taken into account. 

One of tlic most faultless lyrics and one of the loveliest frag- 
ments in the whole range of descriptive and fanciful poetry would 
have secured a place for Marlowe among the memorable men of 
his epoch, even if his plays had perished with himself. His 
Passionate Shepherd remains ever since unrivalled in its way-*- 
a way of pure fancy and radiant melody without break or lapses 
The untitled fragment, on the other hand, has been very closely 
rivalled, perhaps very happily imitated, but only by the greatest 
lyric poet of England — by Shelley alone. Marlowe's poem of 
Hero and Leander (entered at Stationers’ Hall in September 
1593; completed and brought out by George Chapman, who 
divided Marlowe’s work into two sestiads and added four of his 
own, 1598), closing with the sunrise which closes the night of 
the lovers’ union, stands alone in its age, and far ahead of the 
work of any possible competitor between the death of Spenser 
and the dawn of Milton. In clear mastery of narrative and 
presentation, in melodious ease and simplicity of strength, it 
is not less pre-eminent than in the adorable beauty and impec- 
cable perfection of separate lines or passages. It is doubtful 
whether the heroic couplet has ever been mcare finely handled. 

The place and the value of Christopher Marlowe as a leader 
among English poets it would be almost impossible for historical 
criticism to over-estimate. To none of them all, perhaps, have 
so many of the greatest among them been so deeply and so 
directly indebted. Nor was ever any great writer’s influence 
upon his fellows more utterly and unmixedly an influence for 
good. He first, and he alone, guided Shakespeare into the right 
way of work; his music, in which there is no echo of any man’s 
Ixsfore him, found its own echo in the more prolonged but hardly 
more exalted harmony of Milton’s. He is the greatest discoverer, 
the most daring and inspired pioneer, in all our poetic literature. 
Before him there was neither genuine blank verse nor a genuine 
tragedy in our language. After his arrival the way was prepared, 
the paths were made straight, for Shakespeare. (A. C. S.) 

Marlowe's fame, so finely appreciated by Shakespeare and 
Drayton, was in obscuration from the fall of the theatres until the 
generation of Lamb and Hazlitt. A collected edition was brought 
out by Pickering in 1826. This was greatly improved upon by 
A. Dyce (18 <>8, 1865, 1876). A one-volume edition was prepared 
by Colonel i^rancis Cunningham in 1871. The standard edition 
of Mr A. H. Bullen in 3 vols. appeared in 1884-1885 and is now 
under revision. The Best Plays ” were edited for the Mermaid 
series by Havelock Ellis with an Introduction by J, A. Symonds 
(1887-1889). The best modem text is that edited by C. F. Tucker 
Brooke (Oxf. Univ. Press, 1910). A sketch in outline of Marlowe’s 
Life was essayed by ]. G. Lewis (Canterbury, 1891). A not very 
conclusive monograph on Christopher Marlowe and his Associates 
by J. H. Ingram, followed in 1904. For further information the 
reader should consult the histories of the stage by Collier, Ward, 
Fleay, Schelling, and the studies of Shakespeare's Predecessors by 
Symonds, Meziferos, Boas, Manley, Churton Collins, Feuillorat and 
J. M. Robertson. See also Verity's Essay on Marlowe's Influence 
{1886); Mod. Lang. Rev. iv. 167 (M. at Cambridge); Swinhume, 
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Study of Shake^eare (1880); Elze, Notes, a.nd Hazlitt, Dramatic Lit. 
of the Age of Elizabeth', Fortniehtly Review, xiii., Ixxi., and Scpt.- 
Oct. 1905; Jusscrand, Hist, of English LU.; the Cambridge Hist, 
of Enelish Lit.; Seccombe and Allen, Age of Shakespeare (vol. ii., 
3rd ed., 1909). and the separate editions of Dr Faustus, Edward 11 ., 
&c. The main sources of Marlowe were as follows : for Tamburlaine, 
Pedro Mexia’s Life of Timur in his Silva (Madrid, 1543), anglicized 
by Fortescue in his Foreste (1571)*, and PetTUS PCTondinus, Vita 
Magni Tamerlanis (1551); for Faustus : a contemporary English 
version of the Faust-huch or Htstona von D. Johann Fausten 
(Frankfort, 1587), and for Edward II , the Chronicles of Fabyan 
(15^0), Hoiinshed (1577) and Slow (1580). (T. Se.) 

MARLOWE, JULIA [Sarah Frances Frost] (1870- ), 

American actress, was born near Keswick, England, on the 17111 
of August 1870, and went with her family to America in 1875. 
Her first formal appearance on the stage was in New York in 
1887, although she had before that travelled with a juvenile opera 
company in H.M,S. Pinajorty and afterwards was given such parts 
as Maria in Twelfth Night in Miss Josephine Riley’s travelling 
company. Her first great success was as Parthenia in Ingomaty 
and her subsequent presentations of Rosalind, Viola, and Julia 
in The Hunchback confirmed her position as a “ star.” In 1894- 
she married Robert Taber, an actor, with whom she played until 
their divorce in 1900. Subsequently she had great success as 
Barbara Frietchie in Clyde Fitch’s play of that name, and other 
dramas; and from 1904 to 1907 she acted with E. H. Sothern 
in a notable series of Shakespeare plays, as well as in modem 
drama. 

MARLY-LE-ROL a village of northern France in the depart- 
ment of Seine-et-Oise, 5 m. N. by W. of Versailles by road. 
Pop. (1906), 1409. Notwithstanding some fine country houses. 
Marly is dull and unattractive, and owes all its celebrity to the 
sumptuous chateau built towards the end of the 17th century 
bv Louis XIV., and now destroyed. It was originally designed 
as a simple hermitage to whic'h the king could occasionally 
retire with a few of his more intimate friends from the pomp of 
Versailles, but gradually it grew until it became one of the most 
ruinous extravagances of the Grand Monarque. 'J'he central 
pavilion (inhabited by the king himself) and its twelve subsidiary 
pavilions were intended to suggest the sun surrounded by the 
signs of the zodiac. Seldom visited by Louis XV., and wholly 
abandoned by Louis XVI., it was demolished after the Revolu- 
tion, its art treasures having previously been dispersed, and 
the remains now consist of a large basin, the Abreuvoir, a few 
mouldering ivy-grown walls, some traces of parterres with magni- 
ficent tree.s, the park, and the forest of 8^ sq. m., one of the most 
pleasant promenades of the neighbourhood of Paris, containing 
the shooting preserves of the President of the Republic. 

Close to the Seine, half-way between Marly-le-Roi and St 
Germain, is the village of Port-Marly, and one mile farther up 
is the hamlet of Marly-la-Machine. Here, in 1684, an immense 
hydraulic engine, driven by the current of the river, was erected ; 
it raised the water to a high tower, where the aqueduct of Marly 
began (700 yds. in length, 75 in height, with 36 arches, still 
well-preserved), carrying the waters of the Seine to Versailles. 

MARMALADE (adopted from Fr, marmelade, from marmelo, 
a quince, derived through the Lat, melimelum, from Gr. ftcAx, 
honey, and fijjXov, an apple, an apple grafted on a quince), a 
preserve originally made of quinces, but now commonly of 
Seville oranges. The “ marmalade-tree ” (Lucuma mammosa) 
bears a fruit whose thick pulp resen^bles marmalade and is 
called natural marmalade. “ Marmalade box ” is the name 
of the fruit of the Genipa Americana y which opens in the 
same manner as a walnut, the nut being replaced by a soft 
pulp. 

MARMAJfDE, a town of south-western France, capital of 
an arrondissement in the department of Lot-et-Garonne, 35 m. 
N.W. of Agen, on the Southern railway from Bordeaux to Cette. 
Pop. (1906), town 6373; commune^748. Marmande is situated 
at the confluence of the Tree with ffie Garonne on the right bank 
of the latter river, which is here crossed by a suspension bridge. 
Public institutions include the sub-prefecture, the tribunals of 
first instance and commerce, the communal college and schools 
of commerce and industry and of agriculture. Apart from 


the administrative offices, the only building of importance is 
the church of Notre-Dame, which dates from the 13th, 14th and 
15th centuries. The graceful windows of the nave, the altar- 
piece of the 18th century, and in particular, the Renaissance 
cloister adjoining the south side, are its most interesting features. 
Among the industries are iron-founding, steam sawing, the 
manufacture of woollens, carriage-making, cooperage and 
brandy-distilling. There is a large trade in wine, plums, cattle, 
grain and other agricultural produce. 

Marmande was a bastide founded about 1195 on the site of a 
more ancient town by Richard Coeur de Lion, who granted it 
a liberal measure of self-government. Its position on the banks 
of the Garonne made it an important place of toll. It soon 
passed into the hands of the counts of Toulouse, and was three 
times besieged and taken during the Albigensian crusade, its 
capture by Amaury de Montfort in 1219 being followed by a 
massacre of the inhabitants. It was united to the French crov n 
under Louis IX. A short occupation by the English in J447, 
an unsuccessful siege by Henry IV. in 1577 and its resistance of 
a month to a division of Wellington’s army in 1814, are the chief 
events in its subsequent history, 

MARMIER, XAVIER (1809“ 1892), French author, was born 
at i*ontarlier, in Doubs, on the 24th of June 1809. He had a 
passion for travelling, and this he combined throughout his life 
with the production of literature. After journeying in .Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Holland, he was attached in 1835 to the Arctic 
expedition of the “Recherche ” ; and after a couple of years at 
Rennes as professor of foreign literature, he visited (1842) Russia, 
(J845) Syria, (1846) Algeria, (1848-1849) North and South 
America, and numerous volumes from his pen were the result. In 
1870 he was elected to the Academy, and he was for many years 
prominently identified with the Saintc-Genevi^ve library. He 
did much to encourage the study of Scandinavian literature in 
France, publishing translations of Holberg, Oehlenschlager and 
others. He died in i^aris on the nth of October 1892. 

MARMONT» AUGUSTE FR£d£R1C LOUIS VIESSE DE, Duke 
OF RAGijSA(i 774-1 852),marshal of France, was born at (Mtillon- 
sur-Seine on the 20th of July 1774. He was the son of an ex- 
officer in the army who belonged to the petite noblesse and adopted 
the principles of the Revolution. His love of soldiering soon 
showing itself, his father took him to Dijon to learn mathematics 
prior to entering the artillery, and there he made the acquain- 
tance of Bonaparte, which he renewed after obtaining his (om- 
mission when he served in I'oulon. I’he acquaintance ripened 
into intimacy; Marmont became General Bonaparte’s aide-de- 
camp, remained with him during his disgrace and accompanied 
him to Italy and Egypt, winning distinction and promotion to 
general of brigade. In 1799 he returned to Europe with his 
chief; he was present at the coup d'etat of the i8th Brumaire, and 
organized the artillery for the expedition to Italy, which he 
commanded with great effect at Marengo. For this he was at 
once made general of division. In 1801 he became inspector- 
general of artillery, and in 1804 grand officer of the Legion of 
Honour, but was greatly disappointed at being omitted from 
the list of officers who were made marshals. In 1805 he received 
the command of a corps, with which he did good service at Ulm. 
He was then directed to take possession of Dalmatia with his 
army, and occupied Ragu.sa. For the next five years he was 
military and civil governor of Dalmatia, and traces of his bene- 
ficent r6gime still survive both in great public works and in the 
memories of the people. In 1808 he was made duke of Ragusa, 
and in 1809, being summoned by Napoleon to take part in the 
Austrian War, he marched to Vienna and bore a share in the 
closing operations of the campaign. Napoleon now made him 
a marshd and governor-general of all the Illyrian provinces 
of the empire. In July i8io Marmont was hastily summoned 
to succeed Mass6na in the command of the PYench army in the 
north of Spain. The skill with which he manoeuvred his army 
during the year he commanded it has been always acknowledged. 
His relief of Ciudad Rodrigo in the autumn of i8ii in spite of the 
presence of the English army was a great feat, and in the 
manoeuvring which preceded the battle of Salamanca he had 
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th() best of it. But ^Wellington more than retrieved his position 
in the battle (sec Salamanca), and inflicted a severe defeat 
on the French, Marmont himself being gravely wounded in the 
right arm and side. He retired to France to recover, and was 
still hardly cured when in April 1813 Napoleon, who soon forgot 
his fleeting resentment for the defeat, gave him the command 
of a corps. With it he served at the battles of Liitzen, Bautzen 
and Dresden, and throughout the great defensive campaign of 
1814 until the last battle before Paris, from which he drew back 
his forces to the commanding position of Essonne. Here he had 
20,000 men in hand, and was the pivot of all thoughts. Napoleon 
said of this camp of Essonne, “ C’est la que viendront s'addresser 
toutes les intrigues, toutes les trahisons; aussi y ai-je plac^ 
Marmont, mon enfant clev^ sous ma tentc. ’ ’ Marmont then took 
upon himself a political role which has, no doubt justly, been 
stigmatized as ungrateful and treasonable. A secret convention 
was concluded, and Marmont ’s corps was surrounded by the 
pemy. Napoleon, who still hoped to retain the crown for his 
infant son, was prostrated, and said with a sadness deeper than 
violent words, “ Marmont me porte le dernier coup.” 

This net was never forgiven by Marmont’s countrymen. On 
the restoration of the Bourbons he was indeed made a peer of 
France and a major-general of the royal guard, and in jSzo 
a knight of the Saint Esprit and a grand officer of the order of 
St Louis; but he was never tru.sted. He was the major-general 
of the guard on duty in July 1830, and was ordered to put down 
with a strong hand any opposition to the ordinances(see France). 
Himself opposed to the court policy, he yet tried to do his duty, 
and only gave up the attempt to suppress the revolution when 
it became clear that his troops were outmatched. This brought 
more obloquy upon him, and the due d’Angoul6me even ordered 
him under arrest, saying, “ Will you betray us, as you betrayed 
him ? ” Marmont did not betray them ; he accompanied the 
king into exile and forfeited his marshalate thereby. His desire 
to return to France was never gratified and he wandered in 
central and eastern Europe, settling finally in Vienna, where he 
was well received by the Austrian government, and strange to 
say made tutor to the duke of Reichstadt, the young man who 
had once for a few weeks been styled Napoleon 11. He died 
at Venice on the 22nd of March 1852. 

Much of his time in his last years was spent Upon his Memoires, 
which are of great value for the military history of his time, 
though they must be read as a personal defence of himself in 
various junctures rather than os an unbiased account of his 
times. They show Marmont, as he really was, an embittered 
man, who never thought his services sufficiently requited, and 
above all, a man too much in Ioa c with himself and his own glory 
to be a true friend or a faithful servant. His strategy indeed 
tended to twcome pure virtuosity, and his tactics, though neat, 
appear frigid and antiquated when contra.sted with those of the 
instinctive leaders, tne fighting generals whom the theorists 
affect to despise. But his military genius is undeniable, and he 
was as far superior to the mere theorist as Lannes and Davout 
were to the pure divisionnaire or “ fighting ” general. 

His works arc Voyage en Hongrie, &c. (4 vols., 1837); Voyage en 
Sidle (1838); Esprit des institutions militaires (1845); C 6 sar\ 
Xenophon) and Mimoires (8 vols., published after his death in 
1856). See the long and careful notice by Sainte-Beuve, Causeries 
du Lundi^ vol. vi. 

HARMONTEL, jean FBAN90IS (1723-1799). French writer, 
was bom of poor parents at Sort, in Cantal, on the nth of July 
1723. After studying with Uie Jesuits at Mauriac, he taught 
in their colleges at Clermont and Toulouse; and in 1745, acting 
on the advice of Voltaire, he set out for Paris to try for literary 
honours. From 1748 to 1753 he wrote a succession of tragedies 
which,^ though only moderately successful on the stage, secured 
the admission of the author to liter^ and fashionable circles. 
He wrote for the Eneyclopidie a series of articles evincing con^ 
siderable critical power and insight,, which in their collected form, 
under the title iUnrnts deLiaSroture, still rank among the French 

1 Denys fe Tyran (1748); Aristomine (1749); CUopdtre (1750); 
Htraclides (173a); (1753). 


classics. He also wrote several comic operas, the two best of 
which probably are Sylvain (1770) and Aimte et Aaare (1771). 
In the Gluck-Piccini contioversy he was an eager partisan of 
Piccini with whom he collaborate in Didan (1783) and Pinilope 
(1785). In 1758 he gained the patronage of Madame de Pom- 
padour, who obtained for him a place as a civil servant, and the 
management of the official journal Le Mercure, in which he had 
already begun the famous series of Contes moram. The merit 
of these tales lies partly in the delicate finish of the style, <but 
mainly in the graphic and charming pictures of French society 
under Louis XV . The author was elected to the French Academy 
in 1 763. In 1 767 he published a romance, Belisaire, now remark- 
able only on account of a chapter on religious toleration which 
incurred the censure of the Sorbonne and the archbishop of 
Paris. Marmontel retorted in Les Incas (1778) by tracing the 
cruelties in Spanish America to the religious fanaticism of the 
invaders. 

He was appointed historiographer of France (1771), secretary 
to the Academy (1783), and professor of history in the Lyc^ 
(1786). In his character of historiographer Marmontel wrote 
a history of the regency ( \ 788) which is of little value. Reduced 
to poverty by the Revolution, Marmontel in 1792 retired during 
the I'error to Evreux, and soon after to a cottage at Abloville 
in the department of Eure. To that retreat we owe his Mimoires 
d'lm pere (4 vols., 1804) giving a picturesque review of his whole 
life, a literary history of two important reigns, a great gallery 
of portraits extending from the venerable Massillon, whom more 
than half a century previously he had seen at Clermont, to 
Mirabeau. The book was nominally written for the instruction 
of hi.s children. It contains an exquisitely drawn picture of his 
own childhood in the Limousin; its value for the literary historian 
is very great. Marmontel lived for some time under the roof of 
Mmc Geoffrin, and was present at her famous dinners given to 
arti.sts; he was, indeed, an habitui of most of the houses where 
the encyclopaedists met. He had thus at his command the best 
material for his portraits, and made good use of his opportunities. 
After a short stay in Paris when elected in 1797 to the Conscil 
des Anciens, he died on the 31st of December 1799 at Abloville. 

See Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi^ iv. ; Morellet, &loge (1805). 

MARMORA (anc. Proconnesus)y an island in the sea of the 
same name. Originally settled by Greeks from Miletus in the 
8th century B.C., Proconnesus was annexed by its powerful 
neighbour Cyzicus in 362. The island has at all times been noted 
for its quarries of white marble which supplied the material 
for several famous buildings of antiquity (e,g. the palace of 
Mausolus at Halicarna.s.sus). 

See C. Texier, Asie mineure (Paris, 1839-1849); M. I, Gedeon, 
n/)oi»frf»'>'T?airoi(Constantinople, 1895); an exhaustive monograph by 
F. W. Hasluck in Joum. Hell. Stud, xxix., 1909. 

MARMORA, SEA OF (anc. Propontis) Turk. Mermer Denisi), 
the small inland sea which (in part) separates the Turkish 
dominions in Europe from those in Asia, and is connected through 
the Bosporus with the Black Sea {q.v.) and through the Darda- 
nelles with the Aegean. It is 170 m. long (E. to W.) and nearly 
50 m. in extreme width, and has an area of 4500 sq. m. Its 
greatest depth is about 700 fathoms, the deepest parts (over 500 
fathoms) occurring in three depressions in the norfiiem portion — 
one close under the European shore to the south of Rodosto, 
another near the centre of the sea, and a third at the mouth of 
Hie Gulf of Ismid. There are several considerable iHands, of 
which the largest, Marmora, lies in the west, off the peninsula 
of Kapu Dagh, along with Afsia, Aloni and smaller islands. In 
the east, off the Asiatic shore between the Bosporus and the Gulf 
of Ismid, are the Princes’ Islands. 

MARMOSET, a name derived from Fr. marmotiset (meaning 
“ of a gross figure ”), and used to desigMte the small tropical 
American monkeys classed by naturalists in the family Hapdidae 
(or Chrysotkricidae). Marmosets are not larger than squirrels, 
and present great variation in colour; all have long tails, and 
many have the ears tufted. They differ from the other American 
monkeys in having ehe pair less of molar teeth in each jaw. The 
common marmoset, Hapale (or Chrysothrix) jacchus, is locally 

xvii. J^a 
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known as the wstiti^ while the name pirich 4 is applied to another 
species (see Primates). 

MARMOT, the vernacular name of a large, thickly built, 
burrowing Alpine rodent mammal, allied to the squirrels, and 
typifying the genus Arctomys^ of which there are numerous 
species ranging from the Alps through Asia north of (but in- 
cluding the inner ranges of) the Himalaya, and recurring in North 
America. All these may be included under the name marmot. 
In addition to their stout build and long thickly haired tails, 
marmots are characterized by the absence of cheek-pouches, and 
the rudimentary first front-toe, which is furnished with a flat 
nail, as well as by certain features of the skull and cheek-teeth. 
Europe possesses two species, the Alpine or true marmot 
{A, marmoita), and the more eastern bobac {A. bohac ) ; and there 
are numerous kinds in Central Asia, one of which, the red marmot 
{A. caudata), is a much larger animal, with a longer tail. Marmots 
inhabit open country, either among mountains, or, more to the 
north, in the plains; and associate in large colonies, forming 
burrows, each tenanted by a single family. During the day- 
time the hillock at the entrance to the burrow is frequently 
occupied by one or more members of the family, which at the 
approach of strangers sit up on their hind-legs in order to get a 
better view. If alarmed they utter a shrill loud whistle, and 
rush down the burrow, but reappear after a few minutes to see if 
the danger is past. In the winter when the ground is deep in 
snow, marmots retire to the depths of their burrows, where as 
many as ten or fifteen may occupy the same chamber. No 
store of food is accumulated, and the winter sleep is probably 
unbroken. From two to four is the usual numljer of young in a 
litter. In America marmots are known as “ wood-chucks ” 
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{q.v.), the commone.st species being A, mtmax. The so-called 
prairie-dogs, which are smaller and more slender North American 
rodents with small cheek-pouches, form a separate genus, 
Cynomys; while the term pouched-marmots denotes the 
various species of souslik {q.v.), Spertnophilus (or CiHUtes), 
which are common to both hemispheres, and distinguished by 
the presence of large check-pouches (see Rodentia). (R. l.*) 
MARKE, a river of northern France, rising on the Plateau of 
Langres, 3 m. S. by £. of Langres, and uniting with the Seine at 
Giarenton, an eastern suburb of Paris. Living Langres on 
the left the river flows northward, passing Chaumont, as far as 
a point a little above St Dizier. Here it turns west and enters 
the department of Marne, where it waters the Perthois and the 
wide plain of Champagne-Pouilleuse. Soon after its entrance 
into this department it receives the Blaise; and turning north- 
west passes Vitry-le-Frangois where it receives the Saulx, 
Ch&lons, below which it resumes a westerly course, and Epemay, 
where it enters picturesque and undulating coimtry. Its sub- 
sequent course lies through the^kpartments of Aisne, where it 
flows through Chateau-Thieny ; ^kme-et-Mame, where it drives 
the picturesque mills of Meaux ; Seine-et-Oise and Seine. Its 
chief tributaries in those departments are the Petk-Morin^ the 
Oureq and the Grand-Morin. The length of the Mame is 328 m*, 
The area of iti$ basin 4894 sq. m. It is joined a maie from 


its source by the Mame-Sadne canal wiiich is continued at 
Rouvroy by the Haute-Marne canal as far as Vitry-le-Fran9ois. 
Fh>m that town, which is the starting-point of the canal between 
the Marne and the Rhine, it is accompanied by the lateral canal 
of the Marne to Dizy where its own channel is canalized. At 
Cond^, above Epernay, the river is joined by the canal connecting 
it with the Aisne. From Lizy, above Meaux, it is accompanied 
on the right bank, though at some distance, 1 ^ the Oureq canal. 

MARNE, a department of north-eastern France, made up from 
Champagne-Pouilleuse, R 4 mois, Haute-Champagne, Perthois, 
Tardenois, Bocage and Brie-Pouilleuse, districts formerly belong- 
injg to Champagne, and bounded W. by Seine-et-Marne and 
Aisne, N. by Aisne and Ardennes, E. by Meuse, and S. by Haute- 
Mame and Aube. Pop. (1906), 434,157. Area, 3167 sq. m. 

About ofte-half consists of Champagne-Pouilleuse, a mono- 
tonous and barren plain covering a bed of chalk 1300 it. in thick- 
ness. On the west and on the east it is commanded by two 
ranges of hills. The highest point in the department (920 ft.) is 
in the hill district of Reims, which rises to the south-west of the 
town of the same name, between the Vesle and the Marne. The 
lowest level (164 ft.) where the Aisne leaves the department, is 
not far distant. To the south of the Marne the hills of Reims are 
continued by the heights of Brie (700 to 800 ft.). All these belong 
geologically to the basin of Paris. They slope gently towards 
the west, but command the plain of Champagne-Pouilleuse by a 
steep descent on the east. On the farther side of the plain are 
the heights of Argonne (860 ft.) formed of beds of the Lower 
Chalk, and covered by forests; they unite the calcareous forma- 
tions of Langres to the schists of Ardennes, and a continuation of 
them stretches .southward into Perthois and the marshy Bocage. 
The department belongs entirely to the Seine basin, but includes 
only 13 miles of that river, in the south-west; it there receive.s the 
Aube, which flows for 10 miles within the department. The 
principal river is the Marne, which runs through the department 
for 105 miles in a great sweep concave to the south-west. The 
Aisne enters the department at a point 12 miles from its source, 
and traverses it for 37 miles. 'I’wo of its affluents on the left, 
the Suippes and the Vesle, on which stands Reims, have a longer 
course from south-east to north-west across the department. 

Marne has the temperate climate of the region of the Seine ; 
the annual mean temperature is 50° F., the rainfall about 
24 in. Oats, wheat, rye and barley among the cereals, lucerne, 
sainfoin and clover, and potatoes, mangold-wurzels and sugar- 
beet are the principal agricultural crops. The raising of sheep 
of a mixed merino breed and of other stock together with bee- 
farming are profitable. The vineyards, concentrated chiefly 
round Reims and Epernay, are of high value; the manufacture 
of the sparkling Champagne wines being a highly important 
industry, of which Epernay, Reims and Gialons arc the chief 
centres. Several communes supply the more valuable vegetables, 
such as asparagus, onions, &c. The principal orchard fruits are 
the apple, plum and cherry. Pine woods are largely planted 
in Champagne-Pouilleuse. The department produces peat, 
millstones and chalk. 

The woollen industry has brought together in the nei^ibour- 
hood of Reims establishments for spinning, carding, dyeing and 
weaving. The materials wrought are flannels, merinoes, 
tartans, shawls, rugs and fancy articles; the manufacture of 
woollen and cotton hosiery must also be mentioned. The 
manufacture of wine-cases, corks, casks and other goods for 
the wine trade is actively carried on. Marne contains blast- 
furnaces, iron and copper foundries, and manufactories of 
agricultural implements. Besides these there are tan^yards, 
currying and leather-dressing estabiishments and glassworks, 
whk^, with sugar, chemical, whiting and oil works, potteries, 
flour-mills and breweries, complete the list of the awwt important 
industries. Biscuits and gingerbread are a speciality of Reims. 
The chief imports arc wool and coal ; the exports are wine, 
grain, live-stock, stone, whiting, pit-props and woollen stuffs. 
Communication is afforded chiefly by the river Marne with 
its canal connepcians, and by -the Eastern railway. There are 
five arrondissements—those of (Mlons (the capital), Epernay, 
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Reims, Ste Minehould and Vitry-ie-Fraii9ois— with 33 cantons 
and 6612 communes. The department Mongs partly to the 
archbishopric of Reims and partly to the see of Chalons. 
Chilons is the headquarters of the VI. army cx}rps Its educa- 
tional centre and court of appeal are at Paris. Theprincipal towns 
— CMlons-sur-Mame, Reims, Epernay and Vitry-le-Francois — 
are separately treated. The towns next in population are 
Ay (4094) and S6zanne (4504). Other places of interest are 
Ste M6nehould (334B), formerly an important fortress and 
capital of the Argonne ; Montmort with a Renaissance diateau 
once the property of SuUy ; Trois-Fontaines with a ruined churdi 
of the 1 2 th century nnd the remains of a Cistercian abbey 
founded in 1115; and Orbais with an abbey church dating from 
about 1200. 

MARNIAN fiPOCH, the name given by G. de Mortillet to 
the period usually called in France the Gallic, which extends 
from about five centuries before the Christian era to the conquest 
of Gaul by Caesar. M, de Mortillet objects to the term “ Gallic,” 
as the civilization characteristic of the epoch was not peculiar 
to the ancient Gauls, but was common to nearly all Europe at 
the same date. The name is derived from the fact that the 
French department of Marne has afforded the richest “ finds.” 

MAROCHETn, CARLO, IUron (1805-1867), Italian sculptor, 
was bom at Turin, Most of his early life was spent in 
France, his first systematic instruction being given him by 
liosio and Gros in Paris. Here his statue of “ A Young Girl 
playing with a Dog ” won a medal in 1829. liut between 
1822 and 1830 he studied chiefly in Rome, From 1832 to 1848 
he lived in France. His “ Fallen Angel ” was exhibit^ in 1831. 
In 1848 Marochetti removed to London, and there he lived 
for the greater part of his time till his death in 1867. Among 
his chief works were statues of Queen Victoria, l^rd Clyde 
(the obelisk in Waterloo Place), Richard Cocur-de-Lion (West- 
minster), Emmanuel PhililHjrt (1833, Turin), the tomb of Bellini 
(P6rc-la-Chaise), and the altar in the Madeleine, llis style 
was vigorous and effective, but rather popular than artistic. 
Marochetti, who was created a baron by the king of Sardinia, 
was also a chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

MARONITES (Arab. Mawarina), a Christian people of the 
Ottoman Empire in communion with the Papal Church, but 
forming a distinct denomination. The original seat and present 
home of the nucleus of the Maronites is Mt Lebanon; but they 
are also to be found in considerable force in Anti-Lebanon 
and Hermon, and more sporadically in and near Antioch, in 
Galilee, and on the Syrian coast. Colonies exist in Cyprus 
(with a large convent near Cape Kormakiti), in Alexandria, 
and in the United States of America. These began to be formed 
during the troubles of 1860. The Lebanon community numbers 
about 300,000, and the total of the whole denomination cannot 
be much under half a million. 

The origin of Maronism has been much obscured by the 
efforts of learned Maronites like Yusuf as-Simoni (Assemanus), 
Vatican librarian under Clement XIL, Faustus Nairon, Gabri^ 
Sionita and Abraham Ecchellensis to clear its history from 
all taint of heresy. Wc are told of an early Antiochene, Mar 
Marun or Maro, who died about ajd. 400 in the odour of sanctity 
in a convent at Ribla on the Orontes, whence orthodoxy spread 
over mid-Syria, But nothing sure is known of him, and not much 
more about a more historical personage, Yuhanna Marun (John 
Siiimensis of Suedia), said to have been patriarch of Antiodi, to 
have converted Lebanon from Monothwsm, and to have died 
in A.D. 707. It is, however, certain that the Lebanon Christians 
as a whole were not orthodox in the time of Justinian II., 
against whose supporters, the Melkites, they ranged themselves 
after having co-operated awhile with the emperor against the 
Moslems. They were then called Mardaites or rebels, and 
were mainly Monothelite in the 12th century, and remained 
largely so even a century later. The last two facts are attested 
by William of Tyre and Barhebraeus. It seems most probable 
that the Lebanon offered refuge to AntiochcneMonothelites flying 
from the ban Of the Constantinopolitan Council of a.d. 68o; 
that these converted part of the old mountain folk, who already 


held some kind of Incamationist creed; and that iSbmx £at 
patriarch and his successors, for about 500 years at any 
were Monothelite, and perhaps also Monophysite. It is 'worth 
noting that even as late as the close of the i6th centuiy the 
Maronite patriarch found it necessary to prote^ by anathema 
against imputations of heresy. In 1182 it is said that Amanvy^ 
patriarch of Antioch, induced some Maronite bishops, who had 
fallen under crusading influences, to rally to Rome; and a 
definite acceptance of the Maronite Church into the Ronum 
communion took place at the Council of Fk>repce in 1445 • 
But it is evident that the local particularism of the Lebsu^OA 
was adverse to this union, and that even Gregory XIIL, who sent 
the fallium to the patriarch Michael, and Clement VII. who 
in 1596 despatched a mission to a synod convoked at Xaimobin, 
the old patriarchal residence, did not prevail on the loWiCr 
clergy or the mass of the Maronites. A centuxy taad a hajl 
later Clement Xll. was more successfuL He sent to Syrhi, 
Assemanus, a Maronite educated at the Roman ooUege of 
Gregory Xlll. ; and at last, at a councH held at the monastery 
of Lowaizi on the 30th of September 1736, the Marcxnite Church 
Lccepted from Rome a constitution which is still in force, and 
agreed to abandon some of its more incongruous usages such 
as mixed convents of monks and nuns. It retained^ however, 
its Syriac litury and a non-celibatc priesthood. TEe former 
still persists unchanged, while the Bible is read and exhortations- 
are given in Arabic; and priests may still be ordained after 
marriage. But marriage is not permitted subsequent to ordina- 
tion, nor does it any longer usually precede it. The tendency 
to a celibate clergy increases, together with other romaiiizii^ 
usages, promoted by the papal legate in Beirut, the Catholic 
missioners, and the higher native clergy who ore usu^y educated 
in Rome or at St Sulpioe. The legate exercises growing 
influence on patriarchal and other elections, and on Church 
government and discipline. The patriarch receives confirmation 
from Rome, and the political representation of the Maronites 
at Constantinople is in the hands of the \icBX ayostolk, Rome 
has incorporated most of the Maronite saints m her calendar, 
while refusing (despite their apologists) to canonize either of the 
reputed eponymous founders of Maronism. 

While retaining many local usages, the Maronite Church 
does not differ now in anything essential from the Papal, 
either in dogma or practice. It has, like the Greek Church, 
two kinds of clergy — parochial and monastic. The former 
are supported by tLeir parishes; the lattenby the revenues of 
tlie monasteries, which own about one-sixth of the Lebanon 
lands. There are some 1400 monks in about 120 monastic 
establishments (many of these being mere farms in charge of 
one or two monks). All are of the order of St Anthony, but 
divided into three congregations, the Ishuya, the Halebiyeh 
(Aleppine) and the &ladiyeh or Libnaniyeh (local). The 
distinction of the last named dates only from the early i8th 
century. The lower clergy are educated at the theological 
coDege of Ain Warka. There are five archbishoprics and five 
bishoprics under the patriarch, who alone can consecrate. The 
sees are Aleppo, Baalbek, Tripoli, Ehden, Damascus, Beirut, 
Tyre, Cyprus and Jebeil(held by the patriarch himself ex officio). 
There are also four prelates in partibus. 

The Maronites are most numerous and unmixed in the north 
of Lebanon (districts of Bsherreh and Kesrawan). Formerly 
they were wholly organized on a clan system under feudal chxefs, 
of whom those of the house of Khazin were the most powerhff; 
and these fought among themadves tather than with the Dnxsee 
or other denonflaations down to the i8th centaty, when the Arab 
l^ily of Shehab for its own purposes began to stir up strife between 
Maronites and Druses (see Dkusbs). Feudalism died hard, but 
since i860 has been practically extinct; and so far as the Maronites 
own a chief of their own people it is the " Patriindh of Antioch and 
toe whde East/* who remdes at Blrarkeh near Beirut in winter, 
and at a hill station (Bdiman or Raifum) in summer. The latter, 
however, has no recognized jurisdiction except over his clergy. 
Tbc Maronites have four members on the provincial counefl, two 
of whom are the solo representatives of the two mudirais of Kem-. 
wan; and they have derived benefit from the fact that so far the 
governor of the privUe^ province has always been a Catholic 
(see Lebanon), The EVench protection of them, which dates 
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from Louis XIV., is no longer operative but to French official 
r^ressntatives is still accorded a courteous precedence. The 
Iwonite population has greatly increased at the expense of the 
DruBes, and is now obliged to emigrate in considerable numbers. 
Increase of wealth and the influence of returned emigrants tend to 
■often Maronite character, and the last remnants ol the barbarous 
state of the community— even the obstinate blood-feud -arc 
disappearing. 

See C. F. Schnurrer, De ccclesia Maronitica (i8to); F. J. Bliss 
in Pal. Expl. Fund QuaHerly Statement (1892); and authorities for 
Drvsss and Leuanon. (D. G. H.) 

MAROONS, knigre tnarron is defined by Littr6 as a fugitive 
slave who betakes himself to the woods; a similar definition 
of Cimarron (apparently from cima, a mountain top) is given 
in the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy. The old English 
form of the word is symaron (see Hawkins’s Voyage , § 68). 
The term “ Maroons ” is applied almost as a proper name to 
the descendants of those negroes in Jamaica who at the first 
English occupation in the t7th century fled to the mountains. 
(See Jamaica.) 

maros-vAsArhely, a town of Hungary in Transylvania,, 
capital of the county of Muros-Torda, 79 m. E. of Kolozsvar 
by rail. Pop. (1900), 19,522. It is situated on the left bank 
of the Maros, and is a well-built town, once the capital of the 
territory of the Szcklcrs. On a hill dominating the town 
stands the old fortress, which contains a beautiful church in 
Gothic style built about 1446, where in 1571 the Diet was held 
which proclaimed the equality of the Unitarian Church with 
the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and Calvini.stic Churches. 
The Teleki Palace contains the Teleki collections, which include 
a library of 70,000 volumes and several valuable manuscripts 
(e.g. the Teleki Codex), a collection of old Hungarian poems, 
and a manuscript of Tacitus, besides a collection of antiquities 
and another of minerals. Maros- VAsdrhely has also an interest 
ing Szekler industrial museum. The trade is chiefly in timber, 
grain, wine, tobacco, fruit and other products of the neighbour- 
hood. There are manufactures of sugar, spirits and beer. 

HAROT, CLEMENT (1496-1544), French poet, was born 
at Cahors, the capital of the province of Quercy, some time 
during the winter of the year 1496-1497. His father, Jean Marot 
(c, 1463-1523), whose more correct name appears to have been 
des Mares, Marais or Marets, was a Norman of the neighbourhood 
of Caen. Jean was himself a poet of considerable merit, and 
held the post of escripvain (apparently uniting the duties of 
poet laureate and historiographer) to Anne of Brittany. He 
had however resided in Cahors for a considerable time, and was 
twice married there, his second wife being the mother of C 16 mcnt. 
The boy was “ brought into France ” — it is his o\mi expression, 
and is not unnoteworthy as showing the strict sens? in which 
that term w'as still used at the beginning of the 16th century — 
in 1506, and he appears to have been educated at the university 
of Paris, and to have then begun the study of law. But, 
whereas most other poets have had to cultivate poetry against 
their father’s will, Jean Marot took great pains to instruct his 
son in the fashionable forms of vterse-making, which indeed 
required not a little instruction. It was the palmy time of the 
fheiorigueurs, poets who combined stilted and pedantic language 
with an obstinate adherence to the allegorical manner of the 
15th century and to the most complicated and artificial forms 
of the ballade SLTid the rondeau. Clement himself practised 
with diligence this poetry (which he was to do more than any 
other man to overthrow), and he has left panegyrics of its 
coryphaeus Guillaume Cretin, the supposed original of the 
Raminagrobis of Rabelais, while he translated Virgil’s first 
eclogue in 1512. Nor did he long continue even a nominal 
devotion to law. He became page to Nicolas de Neuville, 
seigneur de Villeroy, and this opened to him the way to court 
life. Besides this, his father’s interest must have been not 
inconsiderable, and the house <#' Valois, which wa.s about to 
hold the throne of France for the greater part of a century, 
was devoted to letters. 

As early as 1514, before the accession of Francis I., G 4 mcnt 
presented to him his Judgment of Minos ^ and shortly afterwards 
he was cither styled or styled himself facteur (poet) de la reine 


to Queen Claude. In 1519 he was attached to the suite of 
Marguerite d’Angouleme, the king’s sister, who was for many 
years to l^e the mainstay not only of him but of almost all* 
French men of letters. He was also a great favourite of Francis 
himself, attended the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520, and 
duly celebrated it in verse. Next year he was at the camp 
in Flanders, and writes of the horrors of war. It is certain 
that Marot, like most of Marguerite’s literary court, and perhaps 
more than most of them, was greatly attracted by her gracious 
ways, her unfailing kindness, and her admirable intellectual 
accomplishments, but there is not the .slightest ground for 
thinking that his attachment was other than platonic. It is, 
however, evident that at this time either sentiment or matured 
critical judgment eflerted a great change in his style, a 
change which was wholly for the better. At the same time he 
celebrate s a certain Diane, whom it has been sought to identify 
with Diane de Poitiers. There is nothing to support this idea 
and much again.st it, for it was an almo.st invariable habit of 
the poets of the i6th century, when the mistresses whom they 
celebrated were flesh and blood at all (which was not always 
the case), to celebrate them under pseudonyms. In the same 
year, 1524, Marot accompanied Francis cn his disastrous Italian 
campaign. He was wounded and taken at Pavia, but soon 
released, and he was back again at Paris by the beginn ng of 1 525. 
His luck had. however, turned. Marguerite for intellectual 
reasons, and her brother for political, had hitherto favoured 
the double movement of Aufkldrung, partly humanist, partly 
Reforming, which distingui.shed the beginiiing of the century. 
Formidable opposition to both forms of ini.ovation, however, now 
began to be manifested, and Marot, who was at no time par- 
ticularly prudent, was arrested on a charge of here.sy and lodged 
in the Chatelct, February 1 526. But this was only a foretaste of 
the coming troubl(‘, and a friendly prelate, acting for M^guerite, 
extricated him from his durance before Easter. The imprison- 
ment gave him occasion to write a vigorous poem on it entitled 
Enfer^ which was afterwards imitated by his luckless friend 
lUienne Dolet. His father died about this time, and Marot 
seems to have been appointed to the place which Jean had 
latterly enjoyed, that of valet de chambre to the king. He 
was certainly a member of the royal household in 1528 with a 
stipend of 250 livres, bc.sides which he had inherited property in 
Quercy. In 1 530, probably, he married. Next year he was again 
in trouble, not it is said for heresy, but for attempting to rescue 
a prisoner, and was again delivered; this time the king and 
queen of Navarre seem to have bailed him themselves. 

In 1532 he publi.shed (it had perhaps appeared three years 
earlier), under the title of Adolescence Clementine y a title the 
cbaractcri.stic grace of which excuses its slight savour of affecta- 
tion, the first printed collection of his works, which was very 
popular and was frequently reprinted with additions. Dolct’s 
edition of 1538 is believed to be the most authoritative. Un- 
fortunately, however, the poet’s enemies were by no mewis 
discouraged by their previous ill -success, and the political 
situation was very unfavourable to the Reforming party. 
In 1535 Marot was implicated in the affair of “ The Placards,”* 
and this time he was advised or thought it best to fly. He 
passed through Bearn, and then made his way to Ren6e, duchess 
of Ferrara, a supporter of the French reformers as steadfast 
as her aunt Marguerite, and even more efficacious, because 
her dominions were out of France. At Ferrara he wrote a 
good deal, his work there including his celebrated Blas^ (a 
descriptive poem, improved upon medieval models **), which set 
all the verse-writers of France imitating them. But the 
duchess Rert^e was not able to persuade her husband, Ercole 
d’Este, to share her views, and Marot had to quit the city. 

1 These " placards '' were the work of the extreme Protestants. 
Pasted up in the principal streets of Paris on the night of the 17th 
of October 1534, they vilified the Mass and its celebrants, and thus 
led to a renewal of the religious persecution. 

* The hlason was defined bv Thomas Sibilet as a perpetual praise 
or continuous vituperation of its subject. The hla&ons of Marol’s 
foUowers were printed in 1543 with the title of Blasons cmatomiqitn 
du corps fiminin. 
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He then went to Venice, but before very long the pope Paul III. 
remonstrated with hrancis I. on the severity with which the 
Protestants were treated, and they were allowed to return to 
Paris on condition of recanting their errors. Marot returned 
with the rest, and abjured his heresy at Lyons. In 1539 
Francis gave him a house and grounds in the suburbs. 

It was at this time that his famous translations of the Psalms 
appeared. The merit of these has been sometimes denied, 
it is, however, considerable, and the powerful influence which 
the book exercised on contemporaries is not denied by anyone. 
The great persons of the court chose different pieces, each as 
his or her favourite. They were sung in court and city, 
and they are said, with exaggeration doubtless, but still with a 
basis of truth, to have done more than anything else to advance 
the cause of the Reformation in France. Indeed, the vernacular 
prose translations of the Scriptures were in tliat country of little 
merit or power, and the form of poetry was still preferred 
to prose, even for the most incongruous subjects. At the same 
time Marot engaged in a curious literary quarrel characteristic 
of the time, with a bad poet named Sagon, who represented 
the reactionary Sorbonne. Half the verse-writers of France 
ranged themselves among the Marotiques or the Saguntiqucs, 
and a great deal of versified abuse was exchanged. The victory, 
as far as wit was concerned, naturally rested with Marot, but his 
biographers are probably not fanciful in supposing that a certain 
amount of odium was created against him by the squabble, 
and that, as in Dolet’s case, his subsequent misfortunes were 
not altogether uni'onnected with a too little governed tongue 
and pen. 

The publication of the Psalms gave the Sorbonne a handle, 
and the book was condemned by that body. In 1543 it was 
evident that he could not rely on the protection of Francis. 
Marot accordingly fled to Geneva; but the stars were now 
decidedly against him. He had, like most of his friends, been 
at least as much of a freetliinker as of a Protestant, imd this 
was fatal to his reputation in the austere city of Calvin. He 
had again to fly, and made his way into Piedmont, and he died 
at Turin in the autumn of 1544. 

In cliaracter Marot wems to have been a typical Frencliman of 
the old stamp, cheerful, good-humoured and amiable enough, but 
probably not very much disposed to elaborately moral life and 
conversation or to serious reflection. He has sometimes been charged 
with u want of indepetuh iice of character; but it is fair to remember 
that in the middle ages men of letters naturally attached them- 
selves as dependants' to the groat. Such scanty knowledge as wc 
have of his relations with his equals is favourable to him. He 
certainly at one time quarrelled with Dolet, or at least wrote a 
violent epigram against him, for which there is no known cause. 
But, as Dolet quarrelled with almost every friend he ever had, and 
in two or three cases played them the shabbiest of tricks, the pre- 
sumption is not against Marot in this matter. With other poets 
like Mcllin de Saint Gelais and Brodeau, with prose writers like 
Rabelais and Bonaventure l)esi>ericrs, he was always on excellent 
terms. And whatever may have been his personal weaknesses, 
his importance in the history of French literature is very great, 
and was long rather under than over-valued. Coming immediately 
before a great literary reform — that of the P16iade — Marot suffered 
the drawbacks of his position ; he was both eclipsed and decried by 
the partakers in that reform. In the reaction against the P16iade 
he recovered honour; but its restoration to virtual favour, a per- 
fectly just restoration, again unjustly depressed him. Vet Marot 
is in no sense one of tliose writers of transition who are rightly 
obscured by those who come after them. He himself was a reformer, 
and a reformer on .perfectly independent lines, and he carried his 
own reform as far as it would go. His early work was couched in 
the rhitoriqueur style, the distinguishing characteristics of which 
are elaborate metre and rhyme, allegoric matter and pedantic 
language. In his second stage he entirely emancipated himself 
from this, and became one of the easiest, least affected and most 
vernacular poets of France. In these points indeed he has, with 
the exception of La Fontaine, no rival, and the lighter verse- wTiters 
ever since have taken one or the other or both as model. In his 
third period he lost a little of this flowing grace and ease, but ac- 
quired something in 8tateline8.s, while he certainly lost nothing in 
wit. Marot is the first poet who strikes readers of French as being 
distinctively modem. He is, not. so great a poet bs Villon nor as 
some of his successors of the P16iade, but he is much less antiquated 
than the first (whose works, as w'ell as the Roman de la rose, it may 
he well to mention that he edited) and not so Maborately artificial 
as the second. Indeed if there be a fault to find with Marot, it is 


undoubtedly that in his gallant and wccessful effort to break ur 
supple,- and liquefy the btiif forms and stiffer language of the «th 
century, he made his poetry almost too vernacular and pedestniML 
He has passion, and picturesqueness, but rarely; in his hands, atid 
while the style Marotique was supr<^e, French poetry ran some 
risk of finding itself unequal to anything but graceful vers de sociHk 
Bui it is only fair to remember that for a century and more ite 
best achievements, with rare exceptions, had been vers de soUHe 
which were not graceful. 

The most importsmt early editions of Marot’ s (Euvres are those 
published at Lyons in 1538 and 1344. In the second of toeM the 
arrangement of his poems which has been accepted in later isfoes 
was first adopted. In isgfl an enlarged edition was edited by 
Francois Miai^re. Others of later date are those of N. .Lenglet da 
Fresnoy (the Hague, 17.31) and P. Jannet (1868-1872; new ed., 
1873-1876), on the whole the best, but there is a very good sdlection 
with a still better introduction by Charles d'H6ricault, the joint 
editor of the lannet edition in the la^er Collection Gamier (no 
date). An elaborate edition by G. Guiffrey remained incomplete, 
only vols. ii. and iii. (1875-1881) having been issued. For infor- 
mation about Marot himself see Notices btographiques des Ufois 
Marot, edited from the MS. of Guillaume Collctet by G. Guiffrey 
(1871); 11. Morley, CUment Marot, a study of Marot as a reformer; 
O. Douen, CUment Marot et le psautier huguenot; the section con- 
cerning him in G. Saintsbury s The Early Renaissance (1901); 
and A. Tilley, Literature of the french Renaissance, vol. i., ch. iv* 
(1904) (G. Sa.) 

MAROT, DANIEL (seventeenth century), French architect, 
furniture designer and engraver, and pupil of Jean le Pautre 
was the son of Jean Marot (1620-1679), who was also an 
architect and engraver. He was a Huguenot, and was compelled 
by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 to settle in 
Holland. His earlier work is characteristic of the second period 
of Louis XIV., but eventually it became tinged with Dutch 
influence, and in the end the English style which is loosely 
called “ Queen Anne ’’ owed much to his manner. In Holland 
he was taken almost immediately into the service of the Stadt- 
holder, who, when he shortly afterwards became William 111 . 
of England, appointed him one of his architects and master 
of the works. Comparatively little is known of his architectural 
achievements, and his name cannot be attached to any English 
building, although we know from his own engraving that he 
designed the great hall of audience for the states-general at 
the Hague. He also decorated many Dutch country-houses. 
In England his activities appear to have been concentrated 
upon the adornment of Hampton Court Palace. Among his plans 
for gardens is one inscribed : “Parterre d’ Am ton-court invent^ 
par D. Marot.’’ Much of the furniture— -especially the mirrors, 
gii6ridons and beds — ^at Hampton Court l)ears unmistakable 
traces of his authorship; the tall and monumental beds, with 
their plumes of ostrich feathers, their elaborate valances and 
chantoumes in crimson velvet or other rich stuffs agree very 
closely with his published de.signs. As befits an artist of the 
time of Louis XIV. splendour and elaboration are the out- 
standing characteristics of Marot ’s style, and he appears even 
to have been respon.siblc for some of the curious and rather 
barbaric silver furniture which was introduced into England 
from France in the latter part of the 17th century. At Windsor 
Castle there is a silver table, attributed to him, supported by 
caryatid legs and gadrooned feet, with a foot-rail supportii^ 
the pine-apple which is so familiar a motive in work of this 
type. The slab is engraved with the arms of William IIL 
and with the British national emblems with crowhs and cherubs. 
Unquestionably it is an exceedingly fine example of its type. 
During his life in France Marot made many designs for Andri 
Charles Boulle (q.v.), more especially for long case and brack^ 
clocks. The bracket clocks were intended to be mounted in 
chased and gilded bronze, and with their garlands and mosque- 
rons and elegant dials are far superior artistically to those of 
the “ grandfather ” variety. It is impossible to examine the 
designs for Marot’s long clocks without su.specting that ChippCT- 
dale derived from them some at least of the inspiration which 
made him a master of diat kind of furniture. Marot’s ran^^ 
wa.s extraordinarily wide. He designed practically every detwl 
in the internal ornamentation of the house— -carved chimney- 
pieces, ceiling.s, panels for walls, girandoles and wall brwcki^, 
and even tea urns and cream jugs— he was indeed a prolific 

\ 
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designer of and silver plate. Many of his interiors are 
very rich and harmonious although commonly over-elaborated. 
The craze for collecting china which was at its height in his time 
b iUustrated in his lavbh designs for receptacles for porcelain — 
in one of hb plates there are more than 300 pieces of china on 
the chimney-piece alone. Marot was still living in 1718, and 
the date of his death is unknown. 

We owe much of our knowledge (rf his work to the volume of 
his designs published at Amsterdam in 1712 : (Euvres du Sieuf 
D. fdafot^ afchitecU de Guillaume III. Rot da la Grande Bretagne, 
and to Reeeuil des planches des sieurs Marot, pire et fils. In addition 
to decorative work these books contain prints of scenes in Dutch 
history, and engravings of the statues and vases, produced by 
Maiot, at the Pmace of Loo. 

HARPLEi an urban district in the Hyde parliamentary 
division of Cheshire, England, 12 m. S.£. of Manchester, 
served by the Great Central, Midland & Sheffield and Midland 
railways, and the Cheshire fines. Pop. (1901), 5595. It lies 
on and above the valley of the Goyt, and its situation has 
brought the town into favour as a residential centre for those 
whose business lies in Manchester, Stockport, and the great 
manufacturing district to the west, Marple Hall, a beautiful 
Elizabethan mansion, is connected with the youth, and some- 
times stated to be the birthplace, of John Bradshaw the 
regicide (1602-1659). 

MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY, a war of pamphlets waged 
in 1588 and 1589 between a puritan writer who employed 
the pseudonym “ Martin Marprelate and defenders of the 
Established Church. Martin’s tracts are characterized by 
violent and personal invective against the Anglican dignitaries, 
by the assumption that the writer had numerous and powerful 
a^erents and was able to enforce his demands for reform, and 
by a plain and homely style combined with pungent wit. While 
he maintained the puritan doctrines as a whole, the special 
point of his attack was the Episcopacy. The pamphlets were 
printed at a secret press established by John Penry, a Welsh 
puritan, with the help of the printer Robert Waldegravc, about 
midsummer 1588, for the issue of puritan literature forbidden 
by the authorities. The first tract by Martin Marprelate,” 
known as the Epistle, appeared at Molesey in November 1588. 
It is in answer to A Defence of the Government established in the 
Church of EnglafiAe, by Dr. John Bridges, dean of Salisbury, 
itself a reply to earlier puritan works, and besides attacking 
the episcopal office in general assails certain prelates with much 
personal abuse. The Epistle attracted considerable notice, and 
a reply was written by Thomas Cooper, bishop of Winchester, 
under the title An Admonition to the People of England, but this 
was too long and too dull to appeal to the same class of readers 
a.s the Marprelate pamphlets, and produced little effect. Penry’s 
press, now removed to Fawsley, near Northampton, produced 
a .second tract by Martin, the Epitome, which contains more 
serious argument than the Epistle but is otherwise similar, 
and shortly afterwards, at Coventry, Martin’s reply to the 
Admonition, entitled Hay any Worke for Cooper (March 1589). 
It now appeared to some of the ecclesiastical authorities that 
the only way to silence Martin was to have him attacked in 
his own railing style, and accordingly certain writers of ready 
wit, among them John Lyly, Thomas Nashe and Robert 
Greene, were secretly commissioned to answer the pamphlets. 
Among the productions of this group were Ptippe with an 
Hatchet (Sept. 1589), probably by Lyly, and An Almond for a 
Parr at (1590), which, with certain tracts under the pseudonym 
of Pasquil, has been attributed to Nashe {q.v). Some anti- 
Martinist plays or shows (now lost) performed in 1589 were 
perhaps also their work. Meanwhile, in July 1589, Penry ’s 
press, now at Wolston, near Coventry, produced two tracts 
putporting to be by sons ” of Martin, but probably by Martin 
Wmself, namely, Theses Mariinia^ by Martin Junior, and The 
Just Censure of Martin Junior b^artin Senior. Shortly after 
this, More Work for Cooper, a sequel to Hay any Worke, was 
begun at Manchester, but while it was in progress the press was 
seized. Peilry however was not found, and in September 
issued from IVblston or Haseley The Protestation of Martin 


Marprdate, the last work of the series, though several of the 
anti-Martinist pamphlets appeared after this date. He then 
fled to Scotland, but was later apprehended in London, charged 
with inciting rebellion, and hanged (May 1 593). The author- 
ship of the tracts has been attributed to several persons: 
to Penry himself, who however emplxatically denied it and 
whose acknowledged works have little resemblance in style to 
those of Martin, to Job Throckmorton, and to Henry Barrow. 

See, for list and full titles of the tracts, related documents, and 
discussion of the authorship, £. Arber's Introductory Sketch to the 
Martin Marprelate Controversy (1880), which, however, gives no 
connected account of the matter. A good summary, with quota- 
tions from the pamphlets, will be found in H. M. Dexter's Con- 
gregationalism (New York, 1880), pp. 129-202. See also articles 
on John Penry and Job Throckmorton in Diet, of N(U. Biography \ 
and for the history of the press, Bibliographica, ii. t 72-1 80. Maskelrs 
Martin Marprelate Controversy (1845) is of little service. The 
more important tracts have been reprinted by Petheram in his 
series of Puritan Discipline Tracts (i 842-1 8Q0), in Arber's English 
Scholar’s Library (1879-1880), in R. W. Bond’s edition of Lyly 
and in the editions of Nashe. (R. B. McK.) 

MARQUAND* HENRY OURDON (1819-1902), Amencan 
philanthropist and collector, was bom in New York city on the 
nth of April 1819. In 1839, upon the retirement from the 
jewelry business of his brother Frederick (1799-1882), who was 
a liberal benefactor of Yale College and of the Union Theological 
Seminary, he became his brother’s agent. He was one of the 
purchasers in 1868 of the Iron Mountain railroad, afterwaj:d.s its 
president, and a director of the Missouri-Pacific system. He 
was the first honorary member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and president (1889-1902) of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, to which he made valuable presents and loans from his 
collection of paintings. He died in New York city, on the 26th 
of February 1902. His varied and valuable art collection and 
rare books were sold in 1903, He was a benefactor of Princeton 
University and other institutions. His son, Allan Marquand 
(b. 1853), graduated at Princeton in 1874, and in 1883 became 
professor of archaeology and art. 

MARQUARDT, JOACHIM (1812-1882), German historian and 
writer on Roman antiquities, was born at Danzig on the 19th 
of April 1812. He studied at Berlin and Leipzig, held various 
educational appointments from 1833 onwards at Berlin, Danzig 
and Posen, and became in 1859 head of the gymnasium in Gotha, 
where he died* on the 30th of November 1882. The dedication of 
his treatise Historiae equitum romanorum libri quatuor (1841) to 
l^chmann led to his being recommended to the publisher of 
W. A. Becker’s Handbuch der rbmischen AllerthUmer to continue 
the work on the death of the author in 1846. It took twenty 
years to complete, and met with such success that a new edition 
was soon called for. Finding himself unequal to the task 
single-handed, Marquardt left the preparation of the first three 
volumes {Rbmisches Siaatsreckt) to Theodor Mommsen, while he 
himself contributed vols. iv.-vi. {Romische Siaatsverwaltung, 
1873-1878; 2nd ed., 1881-1885, vol. V. by H. Dessau and A. von 
Domaszewski,vol. vi.byG. WisRowa)and vol.vii.(Da^ Privatleben 
der Romer, 1879-1882; 2nd ed., by A. Mau, 1886). Its clearness 
of style, systematic arrangement and abundant references to 
authorities ancient and modern, will always render it valuable to 
the student. 

See E. FOrstemann in Allgemeine deutsche Biographic, Bd. KX; 
R. Ehwald, Geddehtnisrede (progr. Gotha, 1883). 

MARQUESAS (or MendaKia) ISLANDS (Fr. Les Marquises), 
an archipelago of the Pacific Ocean lying between 7® 50' and 
10® 35' S. and 1 38“ 50' and 140® 50' W., and belonging to France. It 
extends over 250 m. from S.E. to N.W., and has a total area of 
490 sq. m. The southern or Mendana group consists of the islands 
Fatuhiva or Magdalena, Motane or San Pedro, Tahuata or Santa 
Christina and Hivaoa or Dominica, the last with a coast-line of 
more than 60 m. With these is often included the rocky islet of 
Fatuhuku or Hood, lying in mid-channel to the north of Hivaoa. 
The north-western or Washington group is formed of seven 
islands, the four largest being Huapu or Adams, Huahuna or 
Washington, Nukuhiva(7o m. in circiiinference)and Eiao.^ Along 

^ Most of the islands have each three or four alternative names. 
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the centre of each bland is a ridge of mountains^ attaining an 
altitude of 4042 ft. in Huapu, whence rugged spurs fonning deep 
valleys stretch towards the sea. The volcanic origin of the whole 
archipelago is proved by the principal rocks being of basalt, 
trachyte and lava. Vegetation is luxuriant in valleys, 
which are well watered with streams and, from their seaward 
termination in smaD bays, are themselves known as ** bays.** The 
flora includes about four hundred known species, many of them 
identical with those belonging to the S^iety I^ands. The 
vegetable products comprbe bananas, bread-fruit, yams, plan- 
tains, wild cotton, bamboos, sugar-cane, coco-nut and dwarf 
palms, and several kinds of timber trees. The land fauna how- 
ever is very poor; there are few mammals with the exception of 
dogs, rats and pigs; and amphibia and insects are also generally 
scarce. Of twenty species of birds more than half belong to the 
sea, where animal life is as abundant as about other sub-tropical 
Polynesian groups. The climate, although hot and damp, is 
not unhealthy. During the greater part of the year moderate 
easterly trade-winds prevail, and at the larger islands there are 
often both land and sea breezes. The rainy season accompanied 
by variable winds sets in at the end of November, and lasts for 
about six months. During this period the thermometer varies 
from 84“ to 91® F. ; in the dry season its average range is from 77® 
to 86°. The archipelago, which has some small trade in copra, 
cotton and cotton seeds, is administered by a French resident, 
and has a total population of about 4300, nearly all natives. 

The natives, a pure Polynesian race, are usually described as 
physically the finest of all South Sea Islanders, 'flieir traditions 
point to Samoa as the colonizing centre from which they sprang. 
Their complexion is a healthy bronze. Until the introduction 
of civilization they were remarkable for their elaborate tattooing. 
Their cannibalism seems to have been dictated by taste, for it 
was never associated with their religion, the sacrifices to their 
gods being always swine. Of these and fowls they rear a great 
quantity. Their native drink is kava. Their houses are unlike | 
those usual in Polynesia in being built on platforms raised from 
the ground. In disposition the islanders are friendly and hos- 
pitable, brave and somewhat bloodthirsty; and, although natur- 
ally indolent and morose, they have proved industrious and keen 
traders. As among their kinsfolk the Tahitian.*?, debauchery was 
systematized and infanticide an organized institution. A popu- 
lation which at the time of the annexation by France (1842) 
was 20,000 has been reduced to little over 4000, Latterly the 
natives have for the most part outwardly adopted Christianity. 

The Marquesas Islands were discovered on the 2 tsI of July 
1595 by Alvaro Meiidaila, who, however, only know of the south- 
eastern group, to which he gave the name by which they are gener- 
ally known (although they al.so bear his own), in honour of Don 
Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, marquis of Caflctc, viceroy of Peru, 
and patron of the voyage. Captain Cook pursuing the same track 
rediscovered this group, with the addition of Fatuhuku, in 1774. 
The north-westeni islands were first sighted by the American 
Captain Ingraham in 1791, and given the name of Washington by 
him; the French Captain Marcliand followed in the same year, 
and Lieutenant Hergest in 1792. The Russian explorer, Adam 
Ivan Krusenstern, made an extensive investigation of the archi- 
pelago in 1804. In 1813 the American Commodore David Porter 
failed to establish a colony here; and in May 1842, after French 
Roman Catholic missionaries had prepared the way. Rear-admiral 
Dupetit-Thouars took formal possession of the archipelago for 
France, A complete settlement was not effected without bloodshed 
and about 1860-1870 the colony was practically abandoned. 

See Vincendon-Dumoulin lies Marquises (Paris, 1843); E. Jardin, 
Essai suY Vhistoire naiurelle de Varchifel de Mendaila (Paris, i860) ; 
Clavel, Les Marquisiens (Paris, 1885); DordiU^, Gtemmaire et 
dicHonnaire de la langue des ties Mavquisgs (Paris, 1904). 

MARQUBSS, or Marquis (Fr. marquis, Ital. marchess; from 
med. Lat. marchio, marchisusy i.e. comes marchiaey “ count of the 
March **), a title and rank of nobility. In the British peera^ 
it is the second in order and therefore next to duke. In this 
tense the word was a reintroduction from abroad; but lords of 
the Welsh and Scottish “ marches ** are occasionally termed 
marckitmes from an early date. The first marquess in Inland 
was Robert de Vere, the 9th earl of Oxford, who was created 
marquess of Dublin by Richard II. on the ist of December 1385 
onA assigned precedence between dukes and earls. On the 13th 


of Ootober following tlie patent tdthitmavqaesiatewafr^^ 
Robert de Vere then having been raised to a dukedom. Johii 
de Beaufort, ewi of Somerset, the second legitimate son of Jete 
of Gaunt, was raised to the second marquessate as raarquw of 
Dorset on the eqth of September 1397, but degraded again to 
earl in 1399. The Commons petitioned for the restoratioii of 
his marquessate in 1402, but he himself objected because “ le 
noun de Marquys feust estraunge noun en cest Roialme.*’ From 
that period this title appears to have been dormant till the 
of Henry VL, when it was revived (1442 )j thenceforwaro^it 

maintained its place in the British peerage. AnneBoleyn was 
created marchioness of Pembroke in 1532. A marquess is 
“ most honourable,” and is styled my lord marquess.** H» 
wife, who is also “ most honourable,’* is a mwchioness, and is 
styled “ my lady marchioness.** The coronet is a circlet of gold 
on which rest four leaves and as many large pe^ls, all of them 
of equal height and connected. The cap and lining, if worn, are 
the same as in the other coronets (sec Crown and Coronet). 
The mantle of parliament is scarlet, and has three and a half 
doublings of ermine. 

In France, so early as the 9th century, counts who held several 
counties and had .succeeded in making themselves quasi-indepen- 
dent began to describe themselves as marchiones, this use of the 
word being due to the fact that originally none but the margraves, 
or counts of the marches, had been allowed to hold more than 
one county. The marckio or marquess thus came to be no more 
than a count of exceptional power and dignity, the original signi- 
ficance of the title being lost. In course of time the title was 
recognized as ranking between those of duke and count; but 
with the decay of feudalism it lost much of its dignity, and by the 
17th century the savour of pretentiousness attached to it had 
made it a favourite subject of satire for Molidre and other drama- 
tists of the cla.ssical comedy. Abolished at the Revolution, the 
title of marquess was not restored by Napoleon, but it was 
again revived by l.ouis XVIII., who created many of Napoleon’s 
counts marquesses. This again tended to cheapen the tiUe, 
a process hastened under the republic by its frequent assumption 
on very slender grounds in the absence of any authority to 
prevent its abuse. In Italy too the title of marchesCy once borne 
only by the powerful margraves of Verona, has shared the fate 
of most other titles of nobility in becoming common and of no 
great social significance. (See also Margrave.) (].H. R.) 

MARQUETRY (Fr. tnarqueterie, from marquetery to inlay, 
literally to mark, marquer), an inlay of pmamental woods, 
ivory, bone, brass and other metals, tortoise-shell, mother-of- 
pearl, &c., in which shaped pieces of different materials or tints 
are combined to form a design. It is a later development of the 
ornamental inlays of wood Imown by the name of Intarsia, and 
though in the main the latter was a true inlay of one or more 
colours upon a darker or lighter ground, while marquetry is 
composed of pieces of quite thin wood or other material of equal 
thickneas laid down upon a matrix with glue, there are examples 
of Intorsia in which this mode of manufacture was evidently 
followed. For instance, the backs of the stalls in the cathedral 
of Ferrara show the perspective lines of some of the subjects 
traced upon the ground where the marquetry has fallen off, but 
none of the sinkings in the surface which would be there if the 
panels had been executed as true inlays. In the eiRieavour to gain 
greater relief, shading and tinting the wood were resorted to, the 
shading being generally produced scorching, either with a hot 
iron or hot sand, and the tinting by chemical washes and even by 
the use of actual colour, but the result is usually l^dly comimm- 
surate with the labour expended. A combination of tortoise- 
shell and metal, the one forming the ground and the other the 
pattern upon it, which may be classed as nuu^e^ also appears 
in the 17th century. The subjects of the iniarsiatori are gener- 
ally arabesques or panels with elaborate perspectives, either of 
buildings or cupbo^s with different art^les upon the shdves 
seen thremgh half-open doors, which themselves are frequently 
of lattice-work delineated with extraordinary perfection, thouj^ 
figure subjects occur also. The later marqueteurs used a frm 
form of design for the most part, and scrolls and bunches of 
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flowers appear in profusion, while if ardiitectural forms occur 
they are generally in the shape of ruins amid landscape. The 
greater portion of the examples in England are importations, 
either from Holland (in which country very fine work was pro- 
duced during the latter half of the i6th and 17th centuries) or 
from France. The reputation of the Dutch marqueteurs was so 
great that Colbert engaged two, named Pierre Gole and Vordt, 
for the Gobelins at the beginning of the 17th century. Jean 
Mac6 of Blois, the first Frenchman known to have practised the 
arf, who was at work in Paris from 1644 (when he was lodged in 
the Louvre), or earlier, till 1672, as a sculptor and painter, learnt 
it in the Netherlands. His title was menuisier et faiseur de 
cabinets et tableaux en marqueteric de bois ; but as early as 
1576 a certain Hans Kraus had been culled “marqueteur du 
roi.’^ Jean Mack’s daughter married Pierre Boulle, and the 
greatest of the family, Andr6 Charles Boulle (^r.v.), succeeded to 
his lodging in the Louvre on his death in 1672. The members of 
this family are perhaps the best known of the French marqueteurs. 
Their greatest triumphs were gained in the marquetry of metal 
and tortoise-shell combined wdth beautifully chiselled ormolu 
mountings; but many foreign workmen found employment in 
France from the time of Colbert, and some of them rose to the 
highest eminence. The names of Roentgen, under whom ho 
later German marquetry perhaps reached its highest point, 
Riesener and Oeben, testify to their nationality. A good deal of 
marquetry was executed in England in the later Stuart period, 
mainly upon long* case clocks, cabinets and chests of drawers, 
and it is often of real excellence. Marquetry in a shallower form 
was also extensively used in the latter part of the 18th century. 
The most beautiful examples of the art in Italy are mainly panels 
of choir stalls or sacristy cupboards, though marriage cuiTers 
were also often sumptuously decorated in this manner. With 
the increase in luxury and display in the 17 th and 18th centuries 
in France and Germany cabinets and escritoires became objects 
upon which extraordinary talent and expenditure were lavished. 
In South Germany musical instruments, weapons and bride 
chests were often lavishly decorated with marquetr)'. The 
cabinets are of elaborate architectural design w'ith inlays of 
ebony and ivory or with veneers of black and white, the design 
counterchanging so that one cutting produced several repeats 
of the same pattern in one colour or the other. In modem 
practice as many as four or even six thicknesses are put together 
and so cut. When all the parts have been cut and fitted to- 
gether face downwards paper is glued over them to keep them 
in place and the ground and the veneer are carefully levelled 
and toothed so as to obtain a freshly worked surface. 'I'lie 
ground is tlien well wetted witli glue at a high temperature and 
the surfaces squeezed tightly together between frames called 
“ cauls ” till the glue is hard. There are several modes of 
ensuring the accurate fitting of the various parts, which is a 
matter of the first importance. 

MABQUETTE, JACQUES (1637-1675), French Jesuit mission- 
ary and explorer, re-discoverer (with Louis Joliet) of tlie Missis- 
sippi. He was bom at Laon, went to ('anada in 1666, and was 
sent in 1668 to the upper lakes of the St Lawrena*. Here he 
worked at Sault Ste Marie, St Esprit (near the western extremity 
of Lake Superior) and St lgna(*e (near Michilimackinac or 
Mackinaw, on the strait between Huron and Michigan). In 1673 
he was chosen with Joliet for the exploration of the Mississippi, 
of which the Frendi had begun to gain knowledge from Indians 
of the central prairies. The route taken lay up the north-west 
side of Lake Michigan, up Green Bay and Fox River, across 
Lake Winnebago, over the portage to the Wisconsin River, and 
down the latter into the Mississippi, which was descended to 
within 700 m. of the sea, at the confluence of the Arkansas River. 
Entering the Mississippi cm the 17th of May, Joliet and his 
companion turned ba^ on the 17 th of Jul>^ and returned to 
Green Bay and Michigan (by wa3%f the llUnois River) at the end 
of September 1673. ^ journey Marquette fell ill of dys- 
entery ; and a fresh excursion which he undertook to plant a 
mission among the Indians of the Illinois River in the wmter of 
1674-167 5 proved fatal. He died on his way home to St 1 gnace on 


the banks of a small stream (tiie lesser and older Marquette River) 
which enters the east side of Lake Michigan in Marquette Bay 
(May 18, 1675). His name is now borne by a larg^ watercourse 
which flows some distance from the scene of his death. 

See Marquette’s Journal, first published in Melchissddech ThSve- 
not’s liecueil de Voyages (Paris, and fully given in Martin's 

Relations inddiles, and in Shea's Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley (New York, 1852); cf. also Pierre Margry’s 
Ddeouvertes . . . des Franpais dans Vouest et dans le sud deVAmSrique 
sepienHonale Mdmoires it docununts originaux (Paris, 

1875), containing JoUot's Ddtails and Relations ; Francis Parkman, 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (Boston 1869-1878), 
esp. pp. X., 20, 32- 33, 49 72. 

MARQUETTE, a city, a port of entry and the county-seat of 
Marquette county, Michigan, U.S.A., on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. Pop. (1900), 10,058, of whom 3460 were foreign-bom. 
It is served by the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic, the Marquette 
& South-Eastern, the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago 
& North-Western, and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming railways. 
The city, which is situated on a bluff loo ft. above the lake, in 
a region characterized by rounded hills and picturesque irregu- 
larities, has a delightful climate, and i.s a popular summer resort. 
Presque Isle park (400 acres), a headland north of the city, is 
one of its principal attractions. Marquette is the seat of the 
Northern State Normal School (established 1899) and of the 
state house of correction and branch prison (established 1885). 
A county-court-house, the Peter White library, and the f ederal 
building are the most prominent public buildings. Marquette is 
the seat of Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bishoprics. 
The city is best known as a shipping centre of one of the richest 
iron-ore districts in the world, and its large and well-equipped 
ore docks are among its most prominent features. Marquette Ls 
the port of entry of the customs district of Superior. In 1896 its 
imports were valued at $358,505 and its exports at $4,708,302 ; 
in 1908, imports $1,845,724 and exports $7,040,473. Foundries, 
railway machine-shops, lumber and planing-mills, brewery and 
bottling works, and quarries of brownish-red sandstone contri- 
bute hugely to the city’s economic importance. The charcoal 
iron blast-furnaces of the city manufacture pig-iron, and, as 
by-products, wood alcohol and acetic acid, recovered from the 
smoke of the charcoal pits. The value of the city’s factory 
products increased from $1,585,083 in 1900 to $2,364,081 in 
1905, or 49*r %. The first settlement was made about 1845, 
and in 1849 named Worcester; but “ Marquette ” was 

soon substituted in honour of Jacques Marquette. It was 
incorporated as a village in 1859, and chartered as a city in 
1871. 

MARR, CARL (1858- ), American artist, was bom at 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the 14th of February 1858, the son of 
im engraver. He was a pupil of Henry Vianden in Milwaukee, 
of Schauss in Weimar, of Gussow in Berlin, and subsequently ol 
Otto Seitz, Gabriel and Max Lindenschmitt in Munich. His 
first work, “ Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew,” received a medal 
in Munich. One of his pictures, Episode of 1813,” is in the 
Royal Hanover Gallery, and his “ Germany in 1806 ” received 
a gold medal in Munich and is in the Royal Academy of Koenigs- 
berg. A large canvas “ The Flagellants,” now in the Milwaukee 
public library, received a gold medal at the Munich Exposition 
m 1889. Another canvas, “ Summer Afternoon,” in the Phoebe 
Hearst collection, receiv^ a gold medal in Berlin, in 1892. 
Man* became a professor in the Munich Academy in 1893, and 
in 1895 a member of the Berlin Academy of Arts. 

MARRADL GIOVANNI (1852- ), Italian poet, was bom 

at Leghorn, and educated at Pisa and Florence. At the latter 
place he started with others a short-lived review, the Nuovi 
Goliardiy which made some literary sensation. He became a 
teacher at various colleges, and eventually an educational 
inspector in Massa Carrara. He was much influenced by 
Carducci, and became known not only as a critic but as a 
charming descriptive poet, his principal volumes of verse being 
Canzone modeme (1870), Fantasie mamie (1881), Canzoni e 
fantasie (1853), Ricordi Urid (1884), Poesie (1887), Nuovi 
cavil and Ballate moderne 
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MARRAKB8H (erroneously Morocco or Marocco CiTv)^one of 
the quasi-capitals of the sultanate of Morocco^ Fez and Mequinez 
being the other two. It lies in a spacious plain— Blad el Hamra^ 
“ The Red about 15 m. from the northern underfalls of the 
Atlas, and 96 m. E.S.E. of Safh, at a height variously estimated 
at 1639 ft. (Hooker and Ball) and 1410 ft. (Beaumier). Rank- 
ing during the early centuries of its existence as one of the greatest 
cities of Isl&m, MarrRkesh has long been in a state of grievous 
decay, but it is rendered attractive by the exceptional beauty of 
its situation, the luxuriant groves and gardens by which it is 
encompassed and interspersed, and the magnificent outlook 
which it enjoys towards the mountains. The wall, 25 or 30 ft. 
high, and relieved at intervals of 360 ft. by square towers, is so 
dilapidated that foot-passengers, and in places even horsemen, 
can find their way through the breaches. Open spaces of great 
extent are numerous within the walls, but for the most part they 
are defaced by mounds of rubbish and putrid refuse. With the 
exception of the tower of the Kutubia Mosque and a certain 
arcliway which was brought in pieces from Spain, there is not, it 
is asserted, a single stone building in the city ; and even bricks 
(although the lo'cal manufacture is of excellent quality) are 
sparingly employed. Tahiya or rammed concrete of red earth 
and stone is the almost universal building material, and the 
houses are consequently seldom more than two storeys in height. 
The palace of the sultan rovers an extensive area, and beyond 
it lie the imperial parks of Agudal, the inner one reserved for 
the sultan’s exclusive use. The tower of the Kutubia is a 
memorial of the constructive genius of the early Moors ; both it 
and the similar Hasan tower at Rabat are after the type of the 
contemporary Giralda at Seville, and if tradition may be trusted, 
all three were designed by the same architect, Jabir. The mosque 
to which the tower belongs is a large brick building erected by 
*Abd el Mumin; the interior is adorned with marble pillars, and 
the whole of the crypt is occupied by a vast cistern excavated 
by Yakub el Mansur. Other mosques of some note are those of 
Ibn Yusef, El Mansur and El Mo’izz; the chapel of Sidi Bel 
Abbas, in the extreme north of the city, possesses property of 
great value, and serves as an almshouse and asylum. There is 
a special Jews’ quarter walled off from the rest. The general 
population is of a very mixed and turbulent kind; crimes of 
violence are common, and there are many professional thieves. 
I’he murder of a Frenchman, Dr Mauchamp, in March 1907, by 
the rabble of MarrSkesh was the immediate cause of the occupa- 
tion of Udja by France (see Morocco : History), Almost the 
only manufacture extensively prosecuted is that of Morocco 
leather, mainly red and yellow, about 1,500 men being employed 
as tanners and shoemakers. Scottish missionaries and a few 
European traders have become established here. The city was 
founded in 1062 by Yusef bin Tashfin. Before it was a hundred 
years old it is said to have had 700,000 inhabitants, but the 
population in 1906 probably did not exceed 50,000 to 60,000. 

See Leo Africanus, and Paul Lambert '.s detailed description in 
Notice sur la vtlle de Maroc (Paris, 1868). Lambert's plan of 
Marrakesh is reproduced with some additions by Dr A. Leared, 
and another may be found in Gatell. 

MARRI, a Baluch tribe on the Dera Ghazi Khan border of 
Baluchistan. In the census of 1901 they numbered 19,161 and 
their fighting strength is about 3000. Their relations with the 
British commenced jn 1840 with attacks made on the communica- 
tions of Sir John Keane’s army, after it had passed through the 
Bolan. An attempt was made to punish the tribe, which ended 
in disastrous failure. Major Clibbom was repulsed in an attempt 
to storm the Naffusak Pass, losing 179 killed and 92 wounded 
out of 650. Many of his force died of heat and thirst. The fort 
of Kahan, which he was trying to relieve at the time, was forced 
to capitulate with the honours of war. The Marris, however, 
joined the British against the Bugtis in 1845. After the annexa- 
tion of Sind in 1843 the Marris gave much trouble, but were 
pacified by the policy of General John Jacob and Sir Robert 
Sandeman. In 1880 during the second Afghan War they made 
frequent raids on the British line of communications, ending with 
th? plunder of a treasure convoy. A force of 3070 British 


troops under Brigadier-General Maegregor marched through 
the country, and the tribe submitted a^ paid ik lakh (£12,500) 
out of a fine of 2 lakhs (£20,000) ; they also gave hostages for their 
future good behaviour. Since then they have given little trouble. 

The Marri-Bugti countiy is classed as a tribal area in Baluchi- 
stan, politically controlled from Sibi, but enjoying a large measure 
of autonomy under its own chieftains. Totd area, 7129 sq. m.; 
total pop. (1901), 38,919, almost equally divided between the two 
tribes of Marris and Bugtis. ^ 

MARRIAGE. Marriage (Fr. mariage, from m(trier, to many; 
I.At. maritart, from mas^ marts y a male), or matrimony ” 
(Lat. matrimoniimy from mattfy a mother), may be defined 
either (a) as the act, ceremony, or process by which the legal 
relationship of husband and wife is constituted; or {^) as a 
physical, legal and moral union between man and woman in 
complete community of life for the establishment of a family.*^ 
It is possible to discriminate between three stages, taking mar- 
riage in the latter sense as an institution — the animal or physical 
stage, the proprietary or legal stage, and the personal or nK>ral 
stage. In the first or physical stage the relation of the sexes was 
unregulated, and in many cases of brief duration. In the second 
or legal stage greater permanence was secured in marriage by 
assigning the husband a property right in his wife or wives. In 
the last stage the proprietary relation falls more and more into 
the background, and the relation of husband and wife approxi- 
mates that of two individuals entirely equal before the law. 
Although in the history of marriage these three stages have been 
roughly succe.s.sive, the order of their entering the conscious 
experience of the individual is usually the reverse of their order 
in the development of the race; and in the solemnization of a 
marriage based upon affection and choice the growth of the 
relation begins with the moral, advances to the legal and cul- 
minates in the physical union, each one of these deriving its 
meaning and its worth from the preceding. In most liBgal 
systems marriage, in the sense of a ceremony, takes the form of a 
contract — the mutual assent of the parties being the prominent 
and indispensable feature. Whether it is really a contract or 
not, and if so to what class of contracts it belongs, are ques- 
tions which have been much discussed, but into which it is 
not necessary to enter. While the consent of parties is uni- 
versally deemed one of the conditions of a legal marriage, all 
the incidents of the relationship constituted by the act are abso- 
lutely fixed by law. The jurist has to deal with marriage m so 
far as it creates the legal status of husband and wife. It should 
be added that, while marriage is generally spoken of by lawyers 
as a contract, its complete isolation from all other contracts is 
invariably recognized. Its peculiar position may be seen at 
once by comparing it with other contracts giving rise to continu- 
ous relationships with more or less indefinite obligations, like 
those of landlord and tenant, master and servant, &c. In these 
the parties may in general make their rights and duties what they 
please, the law only intervening when they are silent. In 
marriage every resulting right and duty is fixed by the law. 

Besides true marriage, inferior forms of union have from time 
to time been recognized, and may be briefly noticed here. These 
have all but disappeared from modern society, depending as they 
do on matrimonial restrictions now obsolete. 

The institution of slavery is a fruitful source of .this kind of de- 
based matrimony. In Homan law no slave could contract maxnaxe 
whether witli another slave or a free person. The union of msue 
and female slaves (contubernium) was recognized for various purposes; 
a free woman entering into a union with a slave incurred under the 
S.C. Claudianum the forfeiture of her own liberty; but the bond- 
woman might be the concubine of a freeman. In the United States, 
where . slavery was said to be regulated by the principle of the 
civil law, the marriage of slaves was so far recognized that on 
emancipation complete matrimony took effect and the children 
became legitimate without any new ceremony. 


1 It is doubtless true, as anthropologists have pointed out, that in 
the history of the race “ marriage is rooted in the family rather 
than the family in marriage (Wrstbrmarck : History of Human 
Marriage, p- 22) ; but in that conscious experience of the individual 
with which law and ethics are especially concerned, this relationship 
is reversed, and the family originates in marriage (see Family, and 
allied headings). 
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flowers appear in profusion, while if ardiitectural forms occur 
they are generally in the shape of ruins amid landscape. The 
greater portion of the examples in England are importations, 
either from Holland (in which country very fine work was pro- 
duced during the latter half of the i6th and 17th centuries) or 
from France. The reputation of the Dutch marqueteurs was so 
great that Colbert engaged two, named Pierre Gole and Vordt, 
for the Gobelins at the beginning of the 17th century. Jean 
Mac6 of Blois, the first Frenchman known to have practised the 
arf, who was at work in Paris from 1644 (when he was lodged in 
the Louvre), or earlier, till 1672, as a sculptor and painter, learnt 
it in the Netherlands. His title was menuisier et faiseur de 
cabinets et tableaux en marqueteric de bois ; but as early as 
1576 a certain Hans Kraus had been culled “marqueteur du 
roi.’^ Jean Mack’s daughter married Pierre Boulle, and the 
greatest of the family, Andr6 Charles Boulle (^r.v.), succeeded to 
his lodging in the Louvre on his death in 1672. The members of 
this family are perhaps the best known of the French marqueteurs. 
Their greatest triumphs were gained in the marquetry of metal 
and tortoise-shell combined wdth beautifully chiselled ormolu 
mountings; but many foreign workmen found employment in 
France from the time of Colbert, and some of them rose to the 
highest eminence. The names of Roentgen, under whom ho 
later German marquetry perhaps reached its highest point, 
Riesener and Oeben, testify to their nationality. A good deal of 
marquetry was executed in England in the later Stuart period, 
mainly upon long* case clocks, cabinets and chests of drawers, 
and it is often of real excellence. Marquetry in a shallower form 
was also extensively used in the latter part of the 18th century. 
The most beautiful examples of the art in Italy are mainly panels 
of choir stalls or sacristy cupboards, though marriage cuiTers 
were also often sumptuously decorated in this manner. With 
the increase in luxury and display in the 17 th and 18th centuries 
in France and Germany cabinets and escritoires became objects 
upon which extraordinary talent and expenditure were lavished. 
In South Germany musical instruments, weapons and bride 
chests were often lavishly decorated with marquetr)'. The 
cabinets are of elaborate architectural design w'ith inlays of 
ebony and ivory or with veneers of black and white, the design 
counterchanging so that one cutting produced several repeats 
of the same pattern in one colour or the other. In modem 
practice as many as four or even six thicknesses are put together 
and so cut. When all the parts have been cut and fitted to- 
gether face downwards paper is glued over them to keep them 
in place and the ground and the veneer are carefully levelled 
and toothed so as to obtain a freshly worked surface. 'I'lie 
ground is tlien well wetted witli glue at a high temperature and 
the surfaces squeezed tightly together between frames called 
“ cauls ” till the glue is hard. There are several modes of 
ensuring the accurate fitting of the various parts, which is a 
matter of the first importance. 

MABQUETTE, JACQUES (1637-1675), French Jesuit mission- 
ary and explorer, re-discoverer (with Louis Joliet) of tlie Missis- 
sippi. He was bom at Laon, went to ('anada in 1666, and was 
sent in 1668 to the upper lakes of the St Lawrena*. Here he 
worked at Sault Ste Marie, St Esprit (near the western extremity 
of Lake Superior) and St lgna(*e (near Michilimackinac or 
Mackinaw, on the strait between Huron and Michigan). In 1673 
he was chosen with Joliet for the exploration of the Mississippi, 
of which the Frendi had begun to gain knowledge from Indians 
of the central prairies. The route taken lay up the north-west 
side of Lake Michigan, up Green Bay and Fox River, across 
Lake Winnebago, over the portage to the Wisconsin River, and 
down the latter into the Mississippi, which was descended to 
within 700 m. of the sea, at the confluence of the Arkansas River. 
Entering the Mississippi cm the 17th of May, Joliet and his 
companion turned ba^ on the 17 th of Jul>^ and returned to 
Green Bay and Michigan (by wa3%f the llUnois River) at the end 
of September 1673. ^ journey Marquette fell ill of dys- 
entery ; and a fresh excursion which he undertook to plant a 
mission among the Indians of the Illinois River in the wmter of 
1674-167 5 proved fatal. He died on his way home to St 1 gnace on 


the banks of a small stream (tiie lesser and older Marquette River) 
which enters the east side of Lake Michigan in Marquette Bay 
(May 18, 1675). His name is now borne by a larg^ watercourse 
which flows some distance from the scene of his death. 

See Marquette’s Journal, first published in Melchissddech ThSve- 
not’s liecueil de Voyages (Paris, and fully given in Martin's 

Relations inddiles, and in Shea's Discovery and Exploration of the 
Mississippi Valley (New York, 1852); cf. also Pierre Margry’s 
Ddeouvertes . . . des Franpais dans Vouest et dans le sud deVAmSrique 
sepienHonale Mdmoires it docununts originaux (Paris, 

1875), containing JoUot's Ddtails and Relations ; Francis Parkman, 
La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West (Boston 1869-1878), 
esp. pp. X., 20, 32- 33, 49 72. 

MARQUETTE, a city, a port of entry and the county-seat of 
Marquette county, Michigan, U.S.A., on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. Pop. (1900), 10,058, of whom 3460 were foreign-bom. 
It is served by the Duluth South Shore & Atlantic, the Marquette 
& South-Eastern, the Chicago Milwaukee & St Paul, the Chicago 
& North-Western, and the Lake Superior & Ishpeming railways. 
The city, which is situated on a bluff loo ft. above the lake, in 
a region characterized by rounded hills and picturesque irregu- 
larities, has a delightful climate, and i.s a popular summer resort. 
Presque Isle park (400 acres), a headland north of the city, is 
one of its principal attractions. Marquette is the seat of the 
Northern State Normal School (established 1899) and of the 
state house of correction and branch prison (established 1885). 
A county-court-house, the Peter White library, and the f ederal 
building are the most prominent public buildings. Marquette is 
the seat of Roman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal bishoprics. 
The city is best known as a shipping centre of one of the richest 
iron-ore districts in the world, and its large and well-equipped 
ore docks are among its most prominent features. Marquette Ls 
the port of entry of the customs district of Superior. In 1896 its 
imports were valued at $358,505 and its exports at $4,708,302 ; 
in 1908, imports $1,845,724 and exports $7,040,473. Foundries, 
railway machine-shops, lumber and planing-mills, brewery and 
bottling works, and quarries of brownish-red sandstone contri- 
bute hugely to the city’s economic importance. The charcoal 
iron blast-furnaces of the city manufacture pig-iron, and, as 
by-products, wood alcohol and acetic acid, recovered from the 
smoke of the charcoal pits. The value of the city’s factory 
products increased from $1,585,083 in 1900 to $2,364,081 in 
1905, or 49*r %. The first settlement was made about 1845, 
and in 1849 named Worcester; but “ Marquette ” was 

soon substituted in honour of Jacques Marquette. It was 
incorporated as a village in 1859, and chartered as a city in 
1871. 

MARR, CARL (1858- ), American artist, was bom at 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the 14th of February 1858, the son of 
im engraver. He was a pupil of Henry Vianden in Milwaukee, 
of Schauss in Weimar, of Gussow in Berlin, and subsequently ol 
Otto Seitz, Gabriel and Max Lindenschmitt in Munich. His 
first work, “ Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew,” received a medal 
in Munich. One of his pictures, Episode of 1813,” is in the 
Royal Hanover Gallery, and his “ Germany in 1806 ” received 
a gold medal in Munich and is in the Royal Academy of Koenigs- 
berg. A large canvas “ The Flagellants,” now in the Milwaukee 
public library, received a gold medal at the Munich Exposition 
m 1889. Another canvas, “ Summer Afternoon,” in the Phoebe 
Hearst collection, receiv^ a gold medal in Berlin, in 1892. 
Man* became a professor in the Munich Academy in 1893, and 
in 1895 a member of the Berlin Academy of Arts. 

MARRADL GIOVANNI (1852- ), Italian poet, was bom 

at Leghorn, and educated at Pisa and Florence. At the latter 
place he started with others a short-lived review, the Nuovi 
Goliardiy which made some literary sensation. He became a 
teacher at various colleges, and eventually an educational 
inspector in Massa Carrara. He was much influenced by 
Carducci, and became known not only as a critic but as a 
charming descriptive poet, his principal volumes of verse being 
Canzone modeme (1870), Fantasie mamie (1881), Canzoni e 
fantasie (1853), Ricordi Urid (1884), Poesie (1887), Nuovi 
cavil and Ballate moderne 
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uncertainty, and it was early found necessary to modify it. This 
was done by Pope Cregory I., who limited the impediment to 
the 7th degree of relationship inclusive (civil computation)^ 
which was afterwards made the law of the empire by Charle- 
magne. Later still Innocent 111 . found it necessary again to 
issue a decree (4th Lateran Council) permitting marriages be- 
tween a husband and the relations of his wife, and vice versa, 
beyond the 4th de^ee inclusive (canonical computation).*-* This 
remains the canonical rule of the Roman Catholic Church. As 
regards impediments due to spiritual affinity, these were limited 
by the Council of Trent to the relation of the baptizer and 
b^tized; the baptizer and the parents of the baptized; the bap- 
tizer and the godfather and godmother; the godparents and the 
baptized and its parents : a godfather may not marry the 

mother of the child he has held at the font, nor the godmother 
the father of such child. 

In the fully developed canon law impediments to marriage 
are of two kinds, public and private {impedimenta publica and 
privata), i.e, according as the objection arises out of the very 
nature of marriage itself or from consideration for the rights of 
particular persons; near relationship, for instance, is a public 
impediment, impotence (impotentia) and force {vis et metus) are 
private impediments. Impediments are further divided into 
separating {impedimenta dirimentia) or merely suspensive 
{impedimenta tantum impedientia); to the first class belongs, 
e,g. a previous marriage not dissolved by death, which involves 
the nullification of the marriage even where through ignorance 
the crime of bigamy is not involved ; to the second belongs the 
case of one or both of the contracting parties being under 
the age of puberty.® Impediments, moreover, are absolute or 
relative, according as they are of universal application or only 
affect certain persons; near relationship, for instance, is an 
absolute impediment, difference of religion between the parties 
a relative impediment. In addition to consanguinity and 
affinity, impuberty and existing marriage, the canon law lays 
down as public and absolute impediments to marriage the taking 
of holy orders and the vows of chastity made on entering 
any of the religious orders approved by the Holy See. In these 
impediments the canon law further distinguishes between those 
which are based on the law of nature {jus naturae) and those 
which are based on the law of the Church {jus ecclesiae). From 
impediments based on the law of nature, or of God, there is no 
power even in the pope to dispense; e.^, marriage of father and 
daughter, brother and sister, or remarriage of husband or wife 
during the lifetime of the wife or husband of another marriage, 
which is held to be a violation of the very nature of marriage as 

^ The civil law counts, in the direct line, as many degrees as 
there are generations between the parties; e'g, the son is in regard 
to his father in the ist degree, the grandson in the 2nd, and vice 
versa. In the collateral Ime it computes degrees by generations, 
i,e, from one of the relations to the common ancestor, without 
including him or her, and from him or her back to the other relation; 
tf.g. two brothers are in the 2nd degree of relationship to one another, 
uncle and nephew in the 3rd, cousins-german in the 4th. 

The canon law, which in this case derives from the old Germanic 
law, has the same computation as regards the direct line. In the 
case of collateral relations, however, it differs, having two rules: 
(i) In the case of equal line — i.e, when the collaterals are equally 
removed from the common progenitor, it reckons the same number 
of degrees between the collaterals as ^tween one of them and the 
progenitor; e.g. brothers are related in the xst degree, while cousins- 
german are related in the 2nd degree because they are two genera- 
tions from the common grandfather. (2) In the case of unequal 
lins — i.e. when the collaterals are unequally removed from the 
common ancestor, the degree of their relationship is that of the 
most remote from the commnu progenitor; e.g. uncle and niece are 
related in the and degree — i.e. that of the niece to the grandfather. 

The civil computation was furiously attacked by canonists as 
tending to laxity (see Peter Damianus, “ De parentelae gradibus," 
in Migne, Patrol, IM. cxlv. 191, Ac.). 

B Innocent III. also decided that the husband's relations were 
not related to those of the wife, and vice versa, thus establishing 
the rule that " affinity does not breed affinity " {affinUas non parit 
affimtatem). 

* This is fixed by the canon law at 14 for a male, 12 for a female. 
If, however, owing to the precocious physical development of a 
girl, ffie marriage has been consummated b^re she has reached this 
age, it cannotM nuUffied. 


an indissoluble union.^ From impediments arising out of die 
law of the Church dispensations are granted, more or^leis readih^, 
either by the pope or by the bishop of the diocese -in virtue of 
powers delegated by the pope (see Dispensation). Thus dis- 
pensations may be granted for marriage between persons related 
by consanguinity in any beyond the and degree an^ not in the 
direct line of ascent or descent; e.g. between unc& and niece 
(confined by the Council of Trent to the case of royal marriages 
for reasons of state) and between cousins-german, or in the case 
of marriage with a heretic. In this latter case a dispensat^ 
IS now {i.e. since l^e papal decrees ne temere of the and of August 
1^7, which came into force at Easter 190S) only panted on con- 
dirion that the parties are married by a (^thohe bishop, or a 
priest accredited by him, that no religious ceremony shah take 
place except in a Catholic church, and that all the children 
shall be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith.*^ 

In the absence of any impediment a marriage is according 
to the canon law completed between baptized persons by the 
facts of consent and consummation; the principle is still main- 
tained that the parties to the marriage, not the priest, are the 
“ ministers of the sacrament ” {ministri sacramenti).^ From 
the first, however, the Church, while recognizing the validity of 
private contracts, enjoined the addition of a public religious 
ceremony, so that they might be “ sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer ” (i Tim. iv. 5)J Tertullian {De pudicitia, cap. iv.) 
says that clandestine marriages, not professed in the Church, 
were reckoned among Christians as all but fornication, and he 
speaks of the custom of seeking permission to marry from the 
bishop, priests and deacons {De monogamia, cap. xi.). This latter 
precaution became increa.singly necessary as impediments were 
multiplied, and Charlemagne, in a capitulary of 802, forbade the 
celebration of a marriage until “ the bishops, priests and elders 
of the people ’’ had m^e diligent inquiry into the question of 
the consanguinity of the parties, llris was the origin of the 
publication of banns which, long customary in France, was made 
obligatory on the whole Church by Pope Innocent III. In the 
Eastern Church the primitive practice survives in the ceremonial 
blessing by the priest of the betrothal, as distinguished from the 
marriage ceremony . The ecclesiastical recognition of clandestine 
marriages, however, survived until the crying evil was remedied 

* It IS maintained that no pope has ever given a dispensation for 

such a marriage. Such a case seems, however, to be narrated by 
Ordericus Vilalis {Hist, eccles. viii. 23 ; ed. A. le Prevost, Paris, 
1838-1855, t. iii. p, 408; ed. A, Duchesne, 1619, 704 B). Robert 
Mowbray, earl of Northumberland, had only been married to Maud 
de Laigle three months when he was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment for rebellion against William Rufus. Alter 

describing her forlorn state Ordoric continues : “ Nec ipsa eo vivente, 
secundum legem Dei, alteri nubere legitime valebat. Tandum, 
permissu Paschalis Papac (TI.), cui res, a curiosis enucleata, patnit, 
post multos dies Nigellus de Albineo ipsam uxorem accepit." This 
may mean no more, of course, than that the curiosi “ untied the 
knot " by discovering an impediment — the usual expedient in such 
cases. In any case the fact that Nigel de Albini, in his turn, 
soon afterwaids obtained a *' divorce " from her on the mund 
that her first husband was his relative by consanguinity, hardly 
points to a strict view of the sanctity of the marriage tie. 

* The customary rule for more than three centuries after the 
Council of Trent was that male children followed the religion of 
the father, female children that of the mother. On the general 
subject of the attitude of the Church towards mixed marriages 
see O. D. Watkins, Holy Matrimony, pp. ^68 et seq. For the Roman 
Catholic view see “ An Instruction on Mixed Marnages " in Bishop 
Ullathome’s Eccl. Discourses (London, 1876). 

® Among the " errors ” denounced by Pope Pius IX. in the Sylla- 
bus of 1864 is Ixvi. : Matrimonii sacramentum non est, nisi quid 
contractui accessorium ab eoque separabile, ipsumque sacramentum 
in una tantum nuptiali benraictione si turn est." This condemns 
the attempts of certain canonists {e.g. Melchior Cano) to distinguish 
between the contractus naturalis and sacramentalts. This view, 
which was first advanced by the jurist and theologian Johann 
Cropper (1502-1559) at the Council cJf Coltognc (1526), and gained 
support especially in Ftance, makes the " matter " of the sacrament 
the consent of the parties, the " form " the prayers and benedic^ns, 
the " minister " the priests (see e.g. " Du sacrament de xnariage " 
in vol. V. of the Dissertationes selectae of Petrus de Maroa, d. 1662, 
archbishop of Paris, Bamberg, 1789, p. 148). 

V See the list of quotations from the early fathers given by 
Watldns, Holy Matrimony, p. 93. 
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by a decree of the council of Trent (Sess. xiv. de mairttn.y which 
laid it down that for a valid mamage it was at least necessary 
that consent should be declared before a priest and in the pres- 
ence of three witnesses. According to the actual law of the 
Roman Catholic Church, then, a civil marriage is only valid 
when the Tridentine decree has not been published; where this 
has been published, or has been in practice without publication, 
such a marriage can only become valid if followed by a religious 
ceremony in the prescril)ed form. Where such form has not 
followed the ecclesiastical courts must treat the marriage as 
voidable through the impedimentwn clandestinitatis. 

Divorce, ue. the annulment of marriage for any cause but an 
impediment which makes the marriage ipsn facto void, is un- 
known to the Roman Catholic Church. Separation a vincido 
matrimonii is only possible under the canon law by a judicial 
decree of nullity (annuliuHo matnmonii), which implies, not the 
severing of the ties of a r^al marriage, but the solemn declaration 
that such marriage has net'cr existed. There may, however, 
be a “ separation from bed and board ” (a thoro el mensa\ even 
perpetual, which does not however give* either party the right 
to remarry during the lifetime of the other. Rut, marriage 
not being regarded as a sacrament until cimsummated, it may 
be dissolved, if non-consummation be proved, by one or both 
parties taking the religious vows, or by papal disi^ensalion. 
The Church claims exclusive control over marriage, and the 
council of Trent anathematized the opinion held by Luther 
and other Reformers, that it was properly a subject for the 
civil courts (« quis dixerit causas matrimoniales non spectate ad 
judices ecclesiasticos anathema sit, Sess. xxiv. cap. 2). This 
attitude became of extreme political im])ortan('e when even in 
Catholic countries the codes established civil marriage as the 
only legally binding form. 

England, — Marriage may be the subject of an ordinary contract 
on which an action may be brought by either party. It is not 
necessary that the promise should be in writing, or that any 
particular time should be named. Promises to marry are not 
within the meaning of “agreement made in consideration of 
marriage ” in the statute of frauds, which requires such a^ee- 
ments to be in writing. Contracts in restraint of marriage, 
i,e. whose object is to prevent a person from marrying anybody 
whatever, are void, as are also contracts undertaking for reward 
to procure a marriage between two persons. These latter are 
termed marriage brocage contracts. 

Any man and woman are capable of marrying, subject to 
certain disabilities, some of which are said to be canonical as 
having been former v under the cognisance of the ecclesiastical 
courts, others civil. The effect of a canonical disability as such 
was to make the marriage not void but voidable. The marriage 
must be set aside by regular process, and sentence pronounced 
during the lifetime of the parties. Natural inability at the 
time of the marriage to procreate children is a canonical dis- 
ability. So was relationship within the prohibited degrees, 
which has been made an absolute avoidance of marriage by 
the Marriage Act 1835. Civil disabilities are (i) the fart that 
either party is already married and has a spouse still living; 
(a) the fact that either person is a party of unsound mind; 

' (3) want of full age, which for this purpose is fixed at the age 
of puberty as defined in the Roman law, viz. fourteen for males 
and twelve for females ; * (4) relationship within the prohibited 
degrees. 

The statute which lawyers regard as establishing the rule on 

^ The later teaching of the Elastem Church is laid down in the 
Orthodox Confession of Peter Mogilas, patriarch of Kiev (1640). 
There are three essentials for a Cluristian marriage : (i) suitable 
matter (vAi? k(>fjL6hios), i.e. a man and woman whose union no 
im|>cdiment bars, (2) a duly ordained bishop or priest, (3) the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, and the solemnity of the formularies 
(r^ 0l9os rAy \oyl<i>y}. M 

- A divorce msi does not enable the parties to marry until it is 
made absolute. 

^ A marriage in which either of the parties is below the age of 
consent is, bovver, said to be not absolutely void; if the parties 
agree to conttnue together at the aKe of consent no new marriage 
is necessary, but either of them may disagree and avoid the marriage. 
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this last point is the 32 Hen. VIll. c. 38 (repealed in part 
by 2 & 3 Kdw. VI. c. 23, in whole by i & 2 P. and M. c. 8, but 
revived by i Eliz. c. i, and so left os under the Act of Edward), 
which enacts that “ no prohibition, God’s law except, shall 
trouble or impeach any marriage without the Levitical degrees.” 
The forbidden marriages, as more particularly specified in 
previous statutes, are those between persons in the ascending 
and descending line in infinitum, and those between collaterals 
to the third degree inclusive, according to the computation of 
the civil law. The prohibitions extend not only to consanguinet 
(related by blood) but to affines (related by marriage), now altered 
so far as a deceased wifc’.s sister is concerned (see below). The 
act of 1835 enacted that “ all marriages which shall hereafter 
be celebrated between persons within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity or affinity shall be absolutely null and void 
to all intents and purposes whatsoevei They had previously 
been only voidable. 1’lie act at the same time legalized 
marriages within the prohibited degrees of affinity (but not con- 
sanguinity) actually celebrated before the 31st of August 1835. 

For many years an active and ceaseless agitation was carried on 
on behalf of the legalization in England of marriage with a deceo-sed 
wife's sister. In all the self-governing colonics, with the 
exception of Newfoundland, the restriction had ceased to 
exist. The iirst act legalizing marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was adopted by S^uth Australia. The 
royal assent, however, was not given till the parliament simter 
of that state had five times passed the bill. In quick 
succession similar statutes followed in Victoria, 7 ‘asmania, New South 
Wales. Queensland, New Zealand, W^est Au.stralia, Barbados, Canada, 
Mauritius, Natal and Cape Colony. As regards the Channel 
Islands, marriages of the kind in question were made legal in 1899, 
j and in 1907 in the Isle of Man, 

i In England the bill to render marriage with a deceased wife's 
1 sister valid was first adopted by the House of Commons in 1850, 

■ and rejected by the House of Lords in 1851. It was subsequently 
brought before the legislature in 1855, 1856, 1858, 1859, jSbi, 1802, 
1866, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, X875, 1877 and 1878 (Colonial 
bills), 1879 (6ih May, when in the House of Ixirds the prince of 
Wales and the duke of Edinburgh voted in favour of it), 1880, 1882, 
1883, 1884, 1886, 1888, 1889, i89o» 1^98 and 1900 

(Colonial bills). In most cases it passed the House of Commons 
but was rejected in the House of I.^rds. The bill of i89(>, however, 
which was judiciously drafted to avoid the compulsory celebration 
by clergymen of marriages against winch they had conscientious 
8cruple.s, was carried in the I.ords. Both the prince of Wales and the 
duke of York were among the “ contents." The prime minister and 
[ eighteen bishops, including the two archbi.shops, voted against the 
bill, the earl of Rosebery and Lord Kimberley for it. At the third 
reading the bill was carried by 142 to 104 voles. Its promoters, 
however, did not succeed in getting an opportuiiit>’ of bringing it 
liefore the House of Commons. 

From 1896 to 1901 no further direct .steps were taken, but in 1898 
and again in igot) (May 28) the subject was brought forward in the 
House of Lords by Lord Strathcona m the form of a bill under which 
marriages with a deceased wife's sister contracted in any British 
colony should be deemed valid for all purposes within the United 
Kingdom. In 1898, and again in 1900, the bill was carried on the 
third reading without a dissentient vote. The House of Commons 
look no action on cither occfjision. An imi>erial bill reached a second 
reading in the House of Commons in i«>oi and again in 1902, but it 
was blocked by the High Church opponents of the measure when 
attempts were made to get it to the committee stage (Feb. 5 and June 
0). The reform was, however, finally adonted in 1906 under the 
title of the Colonial Marriages (I)ecea.sed Wife’s Sister) Act. The 
effect of the act was to make such marriages legal in all respect.s, 
including the right of succession to real properly and to honours 
and dignities within the United Kingdom. The natural .sequence 
of the passing of the act of igoO was the reintroduction in 1907 of 
the bill relating to England. Introduced by a private member, it 
was adopted by the government, passed the House of Commons, and 
finally the House of Lords (on the second reading by 111 votes to 
70) , and became law as the Deceased Wife's Sister Mairiagc Act, 1 907 
The act contains a proviso justifying clergymen in refusing to 
solemnize marriages with a deceas^ wife’s sister, and it preserve.^ 
the peculiar status of the wife’s sister under the Matrimpnial Causes 
Act 1857, under which adultery with her by the husband is incestuous 
adultery. 

The celebration of marriages is now regulated wholly by statutory- 
legislation. The most important acts in force are the Marriage 
Acts 1823, 1830, 1880 and i898.-‘ The former regnlcrios marriages 

* A complete list of the acts regulating the solemnization of mar- 
riage or confirming marriages, which through some defect mi^ifht be 
void, will be found in PhiUimore’s Ecclesiii&tical Law (2nd ed., 1805). 
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within the Church of England, but was intended to be of universal 
application, Jews and Quakers only being excepted by section 31. 
It requires nther ^e previous publication of oanns, or a licence 
from the proper ecclesiastical authority. As to banns, the rule of 
the rubric, so far as not altered by the statute, is required to be 
observed. They must be published on three successive Sunda3rs 
at morning service after the second lesson, in the church of the parish 
in which the parties dwell; the bishop may. however, authorize the 
publication of banns in a public chapel. Seven days' notice must 
be given to the clergyman of the names of the parties, their place 
of abode, and the time during which they have lived there. If 
either party Is under age, the dissent of the parents or guardian^ 
expressed at the time of publication of baims renders such publication 
null and void. Licence in lieu of banns may only be granted by the 
archbishop, bishop or other authority, for the solemnization of a 
marriage within the church of the parish in which one of the parties 
shall have resided for fifteen days before. Before a licence can be 
granted an oath must be taken as to the fact of residence and that 
the necessary consent has been obtained in the case of persons under 
age. The father, or lawful guardian, is the proper person to consent 
to the marriage of a minor, and the place of any such person incapaci- 
tated mentally is taken by the lord chancellor. The absence of 
such consent does not, however, avoid a marriage once solemnized. 
But if persons wilfully intermarry (unless by special licence) in a 
place not being a church or public chapel, or without due publication 
of banns or proper licence, or before a person not in holy orders, 
the marriage is null and void to all purposes. Marriage must be 
celebrated within three months after ^nns or licence, and between 
the hours of eight in the morning and three in the afternoon. 

For the relief of the great body of Dissenters the act of 1836 was 
passed. It permits marriage to be solemnized in two additional 
ways — viz. (1) by certificate of the superintendent re^trar of a 
district without licence, and (2) by such certificate with licence. 
In the first case, notice must be given to the registrar of the district 
or districts within which the parties have resided for seven days 
previous, which notice is insenbed in a marriage-notice book, open 
to public inspection at all reasonable times, and thereafter suspended 
for twenty-one days in some conspicuous place in the registrar's 
office. Any person whose consent is neces.saTy to an ecclesiastical 
licence may wrbid the issue of a certificate, but in default of such 
prohibition the certificate will issue at the end of the twenty-one 
days. The marriage may then take place on any day within three 
months of the entry of notice, and in one of the following ways : 
(i) in a certified place of religious worship, registered for the solemni- 
zation of marriage; in that case a registrar of the district with two 
witnesses must be present, and the ceremony must include a mutusd 
declaration of assent by the parties and a disavowal of any impedi- 
ment; (2) at the superintendent registrar's office, with the same 
declaration, but with no religious service; (3) in a church according 
to the usual form, the consent of the minister thereof having been 
previously obtained ; (4) according to the usages of Jews and Quakers. 
The place of marriage in all cases must have been specified in the 
notice and certificate. 

In the second case, when it is desired to proceed by licence, notice 
must be given to the registrar of the district in which one of the 
persons resides, together with a declaration that he or she has resided 
for fifteen da3rs therein, that there is no impediment, and that the 
necessary consents if any have been obtained. The notice is not 
exhibited in the registraris office, and the certificate may be obtained 
at the expiration of one whole day after entry, together with the 
licence. No registrar's licence can be granted for a marriage in 
church or according to the forms of the Church of England—the 
ecclesiastical authorities retaining their jurisdiction in that respect. 
It is also provided that in the case of persons wilfully intermarrying 
in a place other than that mentioned in the notice and certificate, 
or without notice or certificate, &c., the marriage shall be null and 
void. 

The various rules as to consent of parents, to the marriages 
of minors are regulations of procedure only. The absence of the 
necessary consent is not a disaoility invalidating a marriage actually 
solenmized. 

The Act 26 Geo. II. c. 33, commonly known as Lord Hardwicke's 
Act, which forbids the solemnization of marriage without banns or 
licence, also enacts that " in no case whatsoever shall any suit or 
proceeding be had in any ecclesiastical court in order to compel a 
celebration in facie eccletfoBy by reason of any contract of matrimony 
whatsoever whether per verba de pretenti or per verba de futuro. 
Blackstone observes that previous to this act " any contract made 
per verba de preeenti, or in words of the present tense, and in case of 
cohabitation per verba de fuHtro also, was deemed valid marriage to 
many purposes; and the parties mi|[ht be compelled in the spfritoal 
courts to celebrate it in fade eedestae" 

Royal marrhm in Skgland have been subject to spedel laws. 
The Royal Marriage Act of 1772 (t« Geo. III. c. 11), passed in con- 
sequence of the marriages of the dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, 
enacted that " no descendant' of his late majesty George II. (other 
than the issue of princesses married or who may marry into fiorein 
fancies) *hMl be capaMe of contmoting matrimony without 
pravioua consent of ma majesty, bia heirs and succeaaors, signified 
under the Great Seal. But in case any descendant of George II., 


being above twenty-five years old, shall persist to amtract^ntgrriage 
disapproved of by his majesty, such descendant, after giving twelve 
months' notice to the privy coundl, may contract ai^ mkfriage, 
and the same may be duly aolemnim without the edhsent of his 
majesty, Ac., and shall be good except both Houses of Paiiiament 
shall declare their disapprobation thereto." 

In 1886 an act was passed in the British parliament to remove 
doubts which had been entertained as to the validity of certain 
marriages solemnized in England when one of the parties was 
resident in Scotland. * The Summary Jurisdiction (Mamed Women) 
Act of 1895 enabled a wife whose husband is convicted of an jpuuault 
on her, or who has been deserted by him. or been obliged oydng ip 
his cruelty to live apart from him, to apply to the justice, who are 
empowers by the act to make an order for se^ratiM and for 
payment by the husband to his wife of such weekly sum, not ex- 
ceeding two pounds, as they may consider reasonable. The Manriage 
Act 1898 authorized the celebration of marriages in .places of 
worship duly registered for the solemnization of marriages under 
the Marriage Act of 1836 without the presence of the registrar, on 
condition of their being solemnized in tne presence of a person duly 
authorized by the governing body of the place of worship m question. 
It also made further provirion for due recording of all marriages 
in the general registers. The Ll.rriages Validi^ Act of 
removed doubts as to the validity of marriages in ^mgland on Irisli 
banns and in Ireland on English banns. Lastly, the Marriage 
with Foreigners Act 1906 enabled a British subject desirous of 
marrying a foreigner in a for^n country to comifiy with the foreign 
law by obtaining from a registrar a certificate t^t no legal impem- 
ment to the marriage has been shown. Similar certificates, by 
arrangement between His Majesty and foreign countries, are issued 
in the case of a foreigner desirous of marrying a British subject in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Foreign Marriage Act 1892 has consolidated the English 
law relating to marriages celebrated abroad, and brings it into nar- 
mony with the current tendencies of marriage law reform generally. 
Under it a marriage between British subjects abroad is as valid as 
a marriage duly solemnized in England (as heretofore), if celebrated 
in accordance with the local law or in the presence of diplomatic 
or consular agents who are appointed to act as " marriage officers." 
The old fiction of assimilation of a British embassy to British soil 
can no longer be relied upon to uphold a marriage at a British 
embassy solemnized by an ordained clergyman. An order in 
council of the iSib of October 1892, moreover, provides that in the 
case of any marriage under the act, if it appears to the marriage 
officer that the woman about to be married is a British subject, and 
that the man is an alien, he must be satisfied that the marriage will 
be recognized by the law of the foreign country to which the alien 
belongs. 

A marriage may be solenmized on board one of His Majesty's 
ships at a foreign station, provided a warrant of a Bccretaiy of 
state has authorized the commanding officer to be a marriage officer. 
At sea, marriages on British public or private ships seem itiU valid 
at common law, if performed by an episcopally ordained minister. 
The Merchant Shipping Act 1^4 (sect. 240) provides that the 
master of a ship for which an official log is required shall enter in 
it every marriage taking place on board, with ue names and ages 
of the parties. 

Agmn, under the Foreign Marriage Act all marriages solemnized 
within the Briti^ lines by a chaplain or officer or other peison 
officiating under the orders of the commanding officer of a British 
army serving abroad, are as valid in law as if they had been 6(dem- 
nized within the United Kingdom subject to due observance of all 
forms required by law. The Naval Marriages Act 1908 authorizes, 
for the purpose of marriages in the United Kingdom, the publica- 
tion of banns and the issue of certificates on board His Majesty's 
ships in certain cases, or when one of the parties to a mactiage 
intended to be solemnized in the United lungdom is an officer, 
seaman or marine, borne on the books of one of His Majesty's ships 
at sea. 

The principle of the English law of marriage, that a marriage 
contracted abroad is valid if it hets been solemnized according to 
the lea lod, may be now taken to apply just as much to a marr^e 
in a heathen as in a Christian country. Whe^er the marriage 
has or has not been celebrated according to Christian lawi has no 
bearing upon the question, providing it is a mdnogamous marriage 
-—a marruige which prevents the man who ent^ into it from 
marrying any other woman while his wife continues alive^ 

Scotland,— -The chief point of distinction, as mmpared with 
English law, is riie recognition of irregular mwrikges. (i) *^ A 
public or regular marriage,” skys Fraser, “ is one celebiAted, 
after due proclamation of banns, by a minister of religion; 
and it may be celebrated either in a church or in„a private house, 
and on any day of the week at any hour of the day.” 'The 
ministers of the Nation^ Church at first alone could perform the 
ceremony; but the privilege was extended to Episoopalialfik lay 
10 Anne c. 7 (1711), and to other ministers by 4 and 5 Wifl, IV. 
c. 28 (1834). (2) A marriage may also “be constituted by 
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declaratians made by the man and the woman that they presently 
do t^e each other ior husband and wife.” These declarations 
”inay be emitted on any day at any tiw md without the 
pretence of witnesses/' and either by writing or orally or by 
signs, and in any form which is clearly expressive of intention. 
Such a marriage is as effectual to all intents and purposes as a 
public marriage. The children of it would be legitimate; and 
the parties to it would have all the rights in the property of 
each other, given by the law of Scotland to husband and wife. 
(3) A promise followed by copula does not constitute marriage, 
unless followed either by solemnization in facie ecclesiae or 
declarator. Lord Moncreifi’s opinion in the case of Brawn v. 
Burns is admitted to be good law, viz. that declarator is essential 
to the constitution of a marriage of this kind, so that, if no such 
declarator be brought in the lifetime of both parties, the marriage 
can never be established afterwards. The copula is presum^ 
to have reference to the promise, but evidence may be adduced 
to show that such was not the case. 

By the Marriage (Scotland) Act 1856 it is enacted that no 
irregular marriage aha-li be valid in Scotland, unless one of the 
parties has lived in Scotland for the twenty-one days next prooed- 
ing the marriage, or has his or her usual residence there at the time 

“ Habit and repute ** has sometimes been spoken of as constituting 
marriage in the law of Scotland, but it is more correctly described as 
evidence from which marriage may be inferred. The repute must be 
the general, constant, and unvarying belief of friends and neighbours, 
not merely the controverted opinion of a section of them. The 
cohabitation must be in Gotland, but in one proof of cohabita- 
tion in another country was allowed, as tending to throw light on 
the nature ai the cohabitation in Scotland. 

The consent of parents is not necessary to the validity of the 
marriage, even of minors, but marriage under the age of puberty 
with or without such consent is void. 

Untied The absence of ecclesiastical courts has sug- 

gc.sted difficulties as to the extent to which the law of England 
on this subject continued to prevail after the revolution. Bishop 
holds it to be the universal fact running through all the c^es 
that everywhere in the country the English decisions on marriage 
and divorce are referred to with the same apparent deference 
which is shown on other subjects to the decisions of the English 
common law and equity tribunals. The same author observes 
that “ all our marriage and divorce laws, and of course all our 
statutes on the subject, in so far as they pertain to localities 
embraced within the limits of particular states, are state laws 
and state statutes, the national power with us not having legis- 
lative or judicial cognisance of the matter within those localities,” 
Some of the states have extended the ages below which marriage 
cannot take place. The common law of the states is assumed 
to be that ” a contract per verba de presenti, or per verba de ftUuro 
cum copula^ constitutes a complete marriage.” Conditions, 
however, may be imposed by the various state legislatures, and 
to these the rule has established itself in American juris- 
prudence that ” a marriage good at eonunon law is good not- 
vdthstanding the existence of any statute on the subject, unless 
the statute contains express wor<B of nullity.” Thus m Penn.syl- 
vania, where a statute provided that all marriages ” should be 
solemnized before twelve witnesses,” marriages not so celebra.ted 
were nevertheless held to be good. In New Hampshire justices 
' and ministers of the gospel are authorized to solemnize marrii^e, 
and all other persons are forbidden to do so under penalti^; 
yet a marriage by consent, as at common law, without justice 
or minister, has been held valid. On the other hand, under 
a very similar statute in Massachusetts, it was hdd that ” parties 
could not sblemn^ their own marriage,” and that a marriage 
by mutual agreement, not in accordance with the statute, was 
void. Bishi^ regards this as an isolated exception to the 
general oourse of the decisions. So when state legislation 
reqmres any particular form to be used the want thereof ott|y 
inv^dates the act if the sta^te expressly so enacts. Many 
of the state codes inflict penaffies on ministers or justices for 
celebrating the marriage m minors without the consent of the 
parents or guardians. The origml law as to prohibited degrees 
has been considerably modifled in the states. The prohibition 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister has been abolished in 
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the United States. But New Hampshire, Ohio, Indiana, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Nevada, Washington, Dakota and Montana have for 
long forbidden marriages ^tween first cousins by blood, and 
Louisiana, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Nebraska, Ut^ ^ 
Wisconsin have since adopted the same principle. Virginia 
prohibits the marriage of a woman with the husband of her 
brother's or sister's daughter. 

Attention is also being paid to the question of marriage from a 
physical pint of view. New Jersey prohibits the marriage of any 
person who has been confined m any public asylum as an epileptic, 
insane or feeble-minded patient, without a medical certificate 
from two physicians of complete recovery, and that there is no 
probability of the transmission of such defects. This prohibits 
the granting of a marriage licence where either party is an^bitual 
drumcard, epileptic, imbecile or insane, or where the applicant at 
the time of m^dng application is under the iilfiuence of any in- 
toxicant or narcotic drug. In Micl^an, Minnesota, Kansas and 
Oregon, marriage is prohibited to epfieptics, Ac., except when the 
woman is over ioriy-five. In I^Iichigan, also, marriage is forbidden 
to any one who has suffered from a venereal disease and has not 
been cured. The equality of property rights belween husband 
and wife is fully established in America. Indeed, in many states 
the movement has pne so far as to give the wife in matters of 
property and in reference to divorce greater privileges than the 
nusoand. Thus a husband is often liable for a wife's debts where 
a wife would not be, mulatis mutemdis^ for a husband's ; and a wife 
may usually obtain a decree of divorce for any ground on which 
one may be awarded to the husband, and, in addition, for neglect 
to provide sustenance or support. Emphasis on the per^nal or 
moral relation of the parties m marriage lends to throw into the 
background the legal aspects and requirements ; and it tends also 
to minimize, so far as the state is concerned, the religious and 
sacramental aspect of mai’riage. Marriage lends to become a 
relation established by parties between themselves, and one in 
which the consent of the parties becomes tlic only constitutiye 
element. In the theory of American law no ceremony is essential 
to create the marriage relation. But this position has never been 
endorsed by any considerable proportion of the community, and 
in fact probably /oths and perhaps ^f ^ke marriages in the 

United States are contracted through some ceremony. 

France , — Articles 144-226 of the Code Napoleon, as amended 
by an act of 1907, prescribe the qualifications and conditions 
of marriage. The man must be eighteen and the woman fifteen 
years of age. A son and daughter under twenty-one cannot 
marry without consent of the father and mother, or of the father 
only if they disagree, or of the survivor if one be dead. If 
both are dead grandfather and grandmother take their place. 
Between the ages of twenty-one and thirty the parties must still 
obtain the consent of their parents, but if this be refused it 
can be regulated by means of a “ respectful and formal act " 
before a notary. If the consent is not given within thirty days 
the marriage may take place without it. If neither parents nor 
grandparents be alive, parties under twenty-one require the 
consent of the family council. These rules apply to natural 
children when affiliated; those not affiliated require the cogent 
of a specially appointed guardian. Marriage is prohibited 
between all ascendants and descendants in the dir^t line, and 
between persons related by marriage in the some line, between 
brother and sister, between uncle and niece, and brother-in-law 
and sister-in-law. 

Before the solemnization of marriage banns are required to be 
publiriied for a period of ten days, which must include two Sundays, 
^ntaining the names, occupatioiis, and domiciles of the parties and 
their parents. There must be an interval of three days before the 
marriage can t^e place, and if a year is allowed to elapse fresh 
banns must be put up. On the day appointed by the pomes, and 
in the parish to which one of them Mongs, the mamage is cele- 
brated by the civil officer or registrar reading over to them ^ 
various necessary documents, with the chapter of the code relating 
to husband and wife, receiving from each a declaration that they 
take each other for husband and wife, and drawing np the act of 
marriage. All this has to be done in the presence of four witnesses. 

Marnages contracted abroad between French subjects or between 
French subjects and foroignem are valid in France if celebreted 
according to the forms of the foreign law, provided the French 
conditioae as to consent of parents have been observed. (See also 
Marriage with Foreigners Act, eupra.) 

Germany .’— code of 1900 fays down tufas npplicabfa^ to 
the celebration of all marriages within the German Empire. 
Civil marriage alone is recognized by the, code. It is effected 
by the declaration of the parties before a registrar b the presencre 
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of each other of their intention to be married. Two witnesaei 
of full age must be present. The registrar asks each of the 
parties whether he or she will many the other, and on their 
answer in the affirmative declares them duly married and enters 
the marriage in the register. The marriage must be preceded 
by a public notice. Marriages are void between descendants and 
ascendants ; relatives by marriage in the ascending or descending 
line; brother and sister of the whole or half blood. 

Other Countries , — In the great majority of the other European 
countries civil marriage is obligatory, in Roman Catholic 
countries the parties usually supplement the obligatory civil 
marriage by a religious ceremony, more especially since the 
papal decree Ne temere of the 2nd of August 1907 (which came 
into force at Easter 1908), which requires marriages between 
Roman Catholics, or between Roman Catholics and those not 
professing that faith, to be celebrated before a bishop or priest 
duly authorized for the celebration thereof. 

Authorities. — Eversley, The Law of Domestic Relations (3rd ed., 
London, 1906); Lush, The Law of Husband and Wife (London, 
X909); Crawley, The Law of Husband and Wife (London, 1892); 
Geaiy, Marriage and Family Relations (London, 1892); Griffiths, 
Married Women's Property Acts (London, 1891); Vaizley, Law of 
Settlements of Property made on Marriage (London, 1887); Bishop, 
(Ainerica) Marriage^ Divorce and Separation (Chicago, 1892); 
David Murray, (Scotland) The Law relating to the Pi^erty of Married 
Persons (Glasgow, 1892); E. A. Westermarck, History of Human 
Marriage (3r(r ed., 1901), with other works cited in the article 
Family, M. Neustadt, Kritische Studien zum Familienrecht des 
bUrgerlichen Gesetzbuchs (Berlin, 1907); O. D. Watkins, Holy Matri- 
mony (London, 1895), a comprehensive study of the history and 
theory of Christian marriage, from the High Anglican pomt of 
view, with special reference to missions dealing with heathen 
converts; J. Wickham Lcgg, '* Notes on the Marriage Service in 
the Book of Common Prayer of 1549/' in Ecclesiological Essays 
(London, 1905), a valuable comparative study of Christian marriage 
rites, with numerous references; the articles “ Elic, Chrlstlichc," 
by Gottschick, and “ Eherccht " (many references), by Sehling, 
in Herzog'Hauck, Realencyklopddie (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1898, vol. v.); 
Abb6 Andr^, Cours de droit canon (3rd ed., Wagner, Paris, 1901), 
art. Mariage," " Affinit6,'' &c. 

See also Age; Divorce ; Family; Husband and Wife; Legi- 
timacy AND Legitimation ; Morganatic Marriage. 

BIARRUCINI, an ancient tribe which occupied a small strip 
of territory round about Teate (mod. Chieti), on the east coast 
of Italy. It is first mentioned in history as a member of a 
confederacy with which the Romans came into conflict in the 
second Samnite War, 525 B.C., and it entered the Roman Alliance 
as a separate unit at the end of that war (see further Paeligni). 
Wc know something of the language of the Marrucini from an 
inscription known as the “ Bronze of Rapino,” which belongs to 
about the middle of the 3rd century B.c. It is written in Latin 
alphabet, but in a dialect which belongs to the North Oscan 
group (see Paeligni). The name of the city or tril^ which it 
gives us is touta marouca, and it mentions also a citadel with 
the epithet tarincris. Several of its linguistic features, both in 
vocabulary and in syntax, are of considerable interest to the 
student of Latin or Italic grammar {e.g, the use of the subjunc- 
tive, without any conjunction, to express purpose, a clause 
prescribing a sacrifice to Ceres being followed immediately by 
pact si ut propitia sit). The earliest Latin inscriptions are of 
Ciceronian date. 

The form of the name is of considerable interest, as it shows 
the suffix -NO- superimposed upon the suffix -CO-, a change 
which probably indicates some conquest of an earlier tribe by 
the invading Safini (or Sabini, q,v.). 

For further details as to Matrucine inscriptions and place-names 
see R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, p. 253 seq. (R, S. C.) 

MARRUVlUNi the chief town of the Marsi^ on the E. bank 
of the Lacus Fuemus, 4 S. of Cerfennia, on the Via Valeria. 
Though no doubt of great antiquity, nothing is known of its 
history ^fore the imperial period ; and none of the remains 
visible there (city walls, various buildings within them, an 
amphitheatre, &c.), from which it seems to have been a place 
of some importance, can be attributed to an earlier date. On 
the site is the insignificant village of St Bencdetta 


MABRYAT, FRRDBRICK (1791-1848), English aaiikr and 
novelist, was born at Westminster on the loth of J idy 179** He 
was the grandson of Thomas Marryat (physician, author of Tht 
Philosophy of Masons, and writer of verse), and son of Joseph 
Marryat, agent for the island of Grenada, who wrote pamphlets 
in defence of the Slave Trade. His mother was a Bostonian 
of German extraction. Young Manyat distinguished himself m 
a boy by frequently running away to go to sea; and ait ks^ 
at the age of fourteen, he was allowed to enter the navy* Hiis 
first service was under Lord Cochrane (afterwards tenth eacriirf 
Dundonald) in the famous “ Irap6rieuse," and no imdshipman 
ever had a livelier apprenticeship to tihe sea. During two 
and a half years of service under Cochrane, the young midship- 
man witnessed more than fifty engagements, and had much 
experience of service on the coast of Spain in the early stage 
of the Peninsular War, in the attack on the French squadron in 
the Roads (April 1809) and in the Walcheren expedition. Before 
the general peace of 1815 he had served in North America and 
the West Indies and gained a wide knowledge of conditions of 
life on board ship under various commanders. In 1815 he was 
promoted to the rank of commandear. After holding varmus 
commands he commissioned the “ Lame,” 20, for the East Indies 
and was senior naval officer at Rangoon during the Burmese 
War from May to September 1824-, In the early part of the 
next year he commanded an expedition up the Bassein River, 
in which Bassein was occupied and the Burmese stores seized. 
His services were acknowledged by a nommation as C 3 . in 1826. 
He frequently received honourable mention for Jiis behaviour 
in action, and in 1818 he received the medal of the Humane 
Society for “at least a dozen” gallant rescues. Marryat’s 
honours were not confined to gallant expbits. He adapted 
Sir Home Popham’s code of signals to a code for the Mercantile 
Marine, for which he was made F.R.S. in 1819, and received 
the Legion of Honour from Louis Philippe in 1833. A pamphlet 
written to propose a substitute for the system of impressment 
in 1822 is said to have offended King William IV. 

Marryat brought ripe experience and unimpaired vivacity to 
his work when he began to write novels. Frank Mildmay, 
or the Naval Officer, was published in 1829, and The King's Own 
followed in 1830. The novels of the sea captain at once won 
public favour. The freshness of the new field which was opened 
up to the imagination— so full of vivid lights and shadows, 
light-hearted fun, grinding Imrdship, stirring adventure, heroic 
action, warm friendships, bitter hatreds — was in exhilararing 
contrast to the world of the historical romancer and tlie fashion- 
able novelist, to which the mind of the general reader wm at 
that date given over. He had an admirable gift of lucid, •direct 
narrative, and an unfailing fund of incident, and of humour, 
sometimes bordering on farce, Of all his portraits of adven- 
turous sailors, “ Gentleman Chucks ” in Peter Simple and 
“ Equality Jaii ” in Midshipman Easy art the most famous, 
but he created many other types which take rank among the 
characteristic figures in English fiction. Marryat’s first attempt 
was somewhat severely criticized from an artistic point of view, 
and he was accused of gratifying private grudges by introducing 
real personages too thinly disguised; and as he attributed some 
of his own adventures to Frank Mildmay he was rather shocked 
to learn that readers identified him with that disa^eeable 
character. The King's Own was a vast improvement, m point 
of construction, upon Fronk Mildmay ; and he went on, through 
a quick succession of tales, NtwUm Forster (183a), Peter SimpU 
(1834), Jacob Faithful (1834), The Pacha of Many Tales 
Ja^t in Search of a Father (1836), Mr Midshipman Easv (1836), 
The Pirate and the Three CuUers (1836), thl he reached tus high- 
water mark of constructive skill in Snarley-ym, or the Dog. Fiend 
(1837). The beat of his books after this date are those written 
expressly for boys, the favourites being Masterman Reedy (184^^), 
The Settlers in Canada (1844), and The Children of the New Forest 
(1847). Among his other works are The Phantom Ship (*839) : 
A Diary in America (1839); OUa Podrida (1840), a collection of 
miscellaneous papers; Poor Jack (18410); Joseph Rushbroekii^dfi); 
Percml Keene (i84a)j Mensim Violet (184a); The Ptivateer's 
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Man (1844); The Mission^ or Scenes in Africa (1845); The LMe 
Savage (i848“i849), published posthumously; and Valerie y not 
completed (1849). His novels form an important link between 
Smollett and Fielding and Charles Dickens. 

Captain Marryat had retired from the naval service in 1830, 
becoming equerry to the duke of Sussex. He edited the Metro- 
politan Magazine from 1832 to 1835, and some of his best stories 
appeared in that paper. He spent a great part of his time in 
Brussels, where he was very popular. He visited Canada during 
Papincau’s revolt and the United States in 1837, and gave a 
disparaging account of American institutions in a Diary published 
on his return to England. While at New York he wrote a play, 
The Ocean Waify or Channel OuilaWy which was acted, and 
is forgotten. His versatility is further shown by the fact that 
he drew rough caricatures and other sketches with some spirit. 
Some capital snatches of verse are scattered throughout his 
novels, the best being “ Poll put her arms akimbo ** in Snarley- 
yoWy and the “ Hunter and the Maid ” in Poor Jack, In 1843 
he settled at Langham Manor, Norfolk. He indulged in costly 
experiments in farming, so that in spite of the large income 
earned by his books he was not a rich man. He died at Langham 
on the 9th of August 1848, his death being hastened by news 
of the loss of his son by shipwreck. 

His daughter, Florence Marryat, herself a novelist, published his 
Life and Letters in 1872. See ^so David Hannay, Life of Marryat 
(1889). (D. H.) 

MARS, BILLE [ANNE FRAN9OISE HYPPOLYTE BOUTET] 

(1779-1847), French actress, was bom in Paris on the 9th of 
February 1779, the natural daughter of the actor-author 
named Monvel [Jacques Marie Boutet, 1745-1812], and Mile 
Mars Salvetat, an actress whose southern accent had made 
her Paris d6but a failure. Mile Mars began her stage career 
in children’s parts, and by 1799, after the rehabilitation of 
the Com^die Fran9aise, she and her sister (Mars ainee) joined 
that company, of which she remained an active member for 
thirty-three years. Her beauty and talents soon placed her 
at the top of her profe.ssion. She was incomparable in inginue 
parts, and equally charming os the coquette. Moli^re, Mari- 
vaux, Sedaine, and Beaumarchais had no more accomplished 
interpreter, and in her career of half a century, besides many 
comedy roles of the older repertoircy she created fully a hundred 
parts in plays which owed success largely to her. For her 
farewell performance she selected Elmire in Tartuffcy and 
Silvia in Jeu de V amour et du hasard, two of her most popular 
r 61 es; and for her benefit, a few days after, C 61 imdne in Le Mis- 
anthrope and Araminthe in Les Femmes savantes. She retired 
in 1841, and died in Paris on the 20th of March 1847. 

MARS (Mavors, Marmar, Marspitkr or Maspiter), after 
Jupiter the most important deity of the Roman .state, and 
one who, unlike most Roman deities, was never so much affected 
by foreign influences as to lose his essentially Roman and 
Italian character. Traces of his worship are found in all parts 
of central and southern Italy, in Umbria, Picenum, Samnium, 
and in one or two Etruscan cities, as well as in Latium; and 
in several communities, as we leam from Ovid {Fastiy 3. 93 seq.), 
he gave his name to a month, as at Rome to the first month 
•of the old Roman year. We know little of the character of 
his cult except at Rome, and even at Rome it has been variously 
interpreted. He has been explained as a sun-god, a god of 
wind and storm, a god of the year and a god of vegetation; 
and he has been compared with Apollo by Roscher {Apollo 
and MarSy 1873, and in the article “ Mars ** in his Lexicon of 
Mythology). But in historical times his chief function at Rome 
was to protect the state in war, and it is as a god of war that he 
is Jmown to all readers of Roman literature. So entirely did 
this characteristic get the better of all others, that his name 
came to be used as a synonym^r helium ; and in the latest 
and most careful of all accounts of the Roman religion he i.s 

! pronounced to have been from first to last a god of war only 
see Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romery p. 129 seq.). 

Until the time of Augustus Mars had but two temples at 
Rome, and both are connected with warlike operations. One of 


these was originally only an altar; it was in the Campus Martius, 
the exercising-ground of the army. The other was outside 
the Porta Capena, the gate through which the army marched 
on its way to campaigns to the south : here too each year the 
Equites met in order to start in procession through the city 
(Dion. Hal. 6. 1 3). Each of the.se sites was outside the pomerium, 
and this has been explained to mean that the war-god must 
be kept at a distance ” (Carter, Religion of Numoy p. 19). But 
in the heart of the cily there was a sacrarium of Mars in the 
regia, originally the king’s house, in which the sacred spears 
of Mars were kept, and the fact that on the outbreak of war 
the con.sul had to shake these spears, saying as he did it. Mars 
vigila (*' Mars, wake up ! ”), shows that the god was believed 
to reside here in some spiritual sense. If the spears moved of 
themselves, the omen was bad and called for expiation. The 
ancilia, or sacred shields, also formed part of this symbolic 
armoury of the Roman state ; they were carried in procession by 
the Salii {q.v.) or dancing warrior-priests of Mars on several occa- 
sions during the month of March up to the 23rd (tubilusirium), 
when the military trumpets (tubae) were lustrated : and again 
in October to the 19th (armilustrium), when both the ancilia 
and the arms of the exercitus were purified and put away for 
the winter. During the four months of the Italian winter the 
worship of Mars seems at a standstill; we have no trace of 
it in the calendar or in Roman literature. His activity is 
all in the warm season, i.e. in the season of warfare. It is 
only at the end of Februaiy that we find indications of the 
coming force of the Mars cult in the month which bears his 
name : Quirinus, who was probably the Mars of the community 
settled on the Quirinal Hill, and had his twelve Salii corre- 
sponding to those of the Palatine Mars, held his festival on the 
17th of February, and on the 27th was the first festival called 
Equirria, the second being on the 14th of March. The name 
indicates horse-racing; horses were bred and used at Rome 
chiefly for military purposes, and it is possible to see here, 
as in the Equirria of the 14th of March, which we know was a 
festival of Mars (W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 44), an 
exercise of the war-horses, accompanied with sacrifice to Mars, 
preparatory to the opening of the season of arms. 

There is thus abundant evidence, based on the ancient calen- 
dars and the features of the cult, that Mars was all along a 
deity especially connected with warfare; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to add proof of a less convincing kind, e.g. that the wolf, 
his special animal, is a warlike beast, or that Nerio, a female 
deity who may anciently have been coupled with him, seems 
to be etymologically ** the strong one,” or that he is in legend 
the father of Romulus the warlike king and founder of the 
Roman army, as compared with Numa, who instituted the 
Roman law and religion. Enough has been said to show why 
Mars should have become exclusively a god of war, even if 
the Roman state in its advance in the conquest of other peoples 
had not given a continual impulse to this aspect of the cult. 
In founding his famous temple of Mars Ultor (the avenger 
of Caesar) in the Forum August!, Augustus gave a new 
turn to this worship, and for a time it seems to have been a 
rival of that of the Capitoline Jupiter (see Carter, Religion 
of Numa, p. 174 seq.), and late in the period of the empire 
Mars became the most prominent of the di militares worshipped 
by the Roman legions. 

There are however certain features in the Mars cult which 
make it probable that this god was not entirely warlike in 
character. He seems, in early times, at least, to have been 
also associated with agriculture; and this is in harmony with 
the facts; (i) that the season of arms is also the season of the 
growth, ripening and harvesting of the crops; (i)'that the early 
Roman community was an agricultural as well as a military 
one, os is indicated in its reSgious calendar (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, p. 334). Thus Mars was invoked in the ancient hymn 
of the AiVal Brothers, whose religious duti€fe had as their object 
to keep off enemies of all kinds from crops and herds (Henaen, 
Acta Fratr. Arv. p. 26, 1874; Wordsworth, Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin, p. 385 seq.); and his association here 
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with the Lares (q.v.) proves that he is not regarded as a war- 
god who could avert the raid of an enemy. Still more striking 
is the invocation of Mars (with the cult-title Silvanus) in the 
yearly lustration of his land by the Roman farmer (Cato, De 
rerustica, 141), where it is not a human enemy, but disease, 
and all unwholesome influences, which the god is besought to 
avert from the farm and land, plantations and flocks. Three 
times the procession went round the land, reciting prayers 
and driving the victims to be sacrificed, viz. ox, sheep and 
pig {suovetaurilia)f representing the farmer’s most valuable 
stock. We can hardly doubt that in the state ceremony of 
the Ambarvalia, i,e, the lustratio of the ager romanus in its 
earliest form, the same god was invoked and the same ritual 
used (Fowler, op. cit. p. 124 seq.). Again in the curious ritual 
of the sacrifice to Mars of the October horse (Oct. 15 ; Fowler 
op, cit, 241), though the animal was undoubtedly a war-horse, 
the head was cut off and decked v/ith cakes, as we are told 
(Paul. Diac. 220) oh jrugum eventum. Even Quirinus, the 
form of Mars worshipped in the Quirinal community, is not 
without an association with agricultural perils, for it was his 
ilamen who sacrificed the victims at the Robigalia on the 25th 
of April, when the spirit of the mildew (robigus) was invoked 
to spare the com (Ovid, Fasti^ 4. 901 seq.). 

War and agriculture are thus the two factors of human life 
and experience which are unquestionably prominent in the 
cult of Mars, and explain his importance in a community like 
that of Rome : and there is no need, in a short account of this 
religious conception, to determine whether he was by origin 
a solar deity, a .storm-god, or a vegetation-spirit. His name 
gives us no help, its etymology is uncertain (Roscher in Mytho- 
logical Lexicon, s.v, “ Mars,” p. 2436). But we are safe in con- 
jecturing that Mars first came into prominence among the 
Latins and kindred peoples in the course of their long struggle 
for settlements among the mountains and forests of Italy, 
The clearing of primeval woodland, the perils of agriculture 
from the raids of enemies and of wild beasts, and from the 
ravages of disease, are all indicated in the later Mars cult. 
The wolf and the woodpecker, denizens of the forest, always 
remained his .sacred animals, and were believed in Italian 
legend to have led the Piceni and Hirpini to their places of 
settlement. Mars is specially associated with the early founda- 
tion legends of Italy, as was the case at Rome : and it was to 
him that the ver sacrum was dedicated, i,e. the entire produce 
of a spring, including the children born then, who were eventually 
driven forth from their homes to form new settlements else- 
where (Roscher in Lex, Myth. 2411). The fierce character of 
the god, gained no doubt in this period of struggle and danger, 
never entirely left him. Even in the hymn of the Fratres 
Arvales he is the ” fierce Mars ” {fere Mars), and in the prayer 
of Cato’s farmer, though he has become ‘‘ Father Mars,” he is 
Silvanus {q,v.), the dweller in the woodland which surrounded 
the agricultural clearing. 

See Roscher in Myth. Lex. s.v. 2385 seq. ; Wisaowa, Jieligion und 
Kultus der Rdmer, p. 129 seq.; pVeller, Romische Mythologie, ed. 
Jordan, i. 332 seq. ; Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 33 seq. (W. W. F.*) 

MARS, in astronomy, the fourth planet in the order of distance 
from the sun, and the next outside the earth. To the naked 
eye it appears as a bright star of a decidedly reddisih or lurid 
tint, which contrasts strongly with the whiteness of Venus 
and Jupiter. At opposition it is brighter than a first magnitude 
star, sometimes outshining even Sirius. It is by virtue of 
its position the most favourably situated of all the planets 
for observation from the earth. The eccentricity of its orbit, 
0*0933, is greater than that of any other major planet except 
Mercury, The result is that at an opposition near perihelion 
Mars is markedly nearer to the earth than at an opposition 
near aphelion, the one distance being about 35 millioii miles; 
the other 63 million. These numbers express only the minimum 
distances at or near opposition, and not the distance at other 
times. The time of revolution of Mars is 686*98 days. The 
mean interval between oppositions is 2 years 49J days, but, 
owing to the eccentricity of the orbit, the actual excess over 


two years ranges from 36 days to more than 2\ months. Its 
period of rotation is 24 h. 37 m. 22*66 s. (H. G. Bakhuyzen). 

Motions , — The accompanying diagram will convey a notion 
of the varied aspects pre.sented by the planet, of the cycles of 
change through which they go, and of the order in which the 
oppositions follow each other. The outer circle represents 
the orbit of Mars, the inner one that of the earth. A£ is the 
line of the equinoxes from which longitudes are counted. The 
perihelion of Mars is in longitude 335^ at the point ir. The as- 
cending node G is in longitude 47°, The line of nodes makes 



Fig. I. — Orbits of Mars and the Earth, showing aspects of the 
planet relative to the earth and sun. 


an angle of 74® with the major axis, so that Mars is south of 
the ecliptic near perihelion, but north of it near aphelion. 
Around the inner circle, representing the earth’s orbit, are marked 
the months during wMch the earth passes through the different 
parts of the orbit. It will be seen that the distance of Mars 
at the time of any opposition depends upon the month in which 
opposition occurs. The least possible distance would occur 
in an opposition about the end of August, adittle before Mars 
reached the perihelion, because the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit throws our planet a little farther from the sun and nearer 
the orbit of Mars in July than it dues in August. The opposition 
of 1909 occurred on the 24th of September, at a point marked 
by the year near the equinox, and the month and years of the 
oppositions following, up to 1941, are also shown in the same 
way. Tracing them around, it will be seen that the points 
of opposition travel around tlie orbit in about 16 years, so 
that oppositions near perihelion, when Mars is therefore nearest 
the earth, occur at intervals of 15 or 17 years. 

The axis of rotation of the planet is inclined between 23® 
and 24® to the orbit, and the equator of the planet has the same 
inclination to the plane of the orbit. The north pole is directed 
toward a point in longitude 355®, in consequence of which the 
projection of the planet’s axis upon the plane of the ecliptic 
is nearly parallel to the line of our equinoxes. This projection 
is shown by the dotted line SP-NP, which corresponds closely 
to the line of the Martian solstices. It will be seen that at a 
September opposition the north pole of the planet is turned 
away from the sun, so that only the southern hemisphere is 
presented to us, and only the south pole can be seen from the 
earth. The Martian vernal equinox is near Q and the northern 
solstice near A. Here at the point S.P. the northern hemisphere 
is turned toward the sun. It will be seen that the aspect of 
the planet at opposition, especially the hemisphere which is 
visible, varies with the month of opposition, the general rule 
being that the northern hemisphere of the planet is entirely 
seen only near aphelion oppositions, and therefore when farthest 
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from us, while the southern hemisphere is best seen near 
perihelion oppositions. The distances of the planet from the 
sun at aphelion and at perihelion are nearly in the ratio 6 : 5. 
The intensity of the sun^s radiation on the planet is as the 
inverse square of this ratio. It is therefore more than 40% 
greater near perihelion than near aphelion. It follows from 
all this that the southern hemisphere is subjected to a more 
intense solar heat than the northern, and must therefore have 
a warmer summer season. But the length of the seasons is the 
inverse of this, the summer of the northern hemisphere being 
longer and the heat of the southern hemisphere shorter in 
proportion. 

Surface Features , — ^The surface features of the planet will 
be better understood by first considering what is known of 
its atmosphere and of ihe temperature which probably prevails 
on its surface. One method of detecting an atmosphere is 
through its absorption of the different rays in the spectrum 
of the sunlight reflected from the planet. Several observers 
have thought that they saw fairly distinct evidence of such 
absorption when the planet was examined with the spectroscope. 
But the observations were not conclusive; and with the view 
of setting the question at rest if possible, W. W. Campbell 
at the Lick Observatory instituted a very careful series of 
spectroscopic observations.^ To reduce the chances of error 
to a minimum the spectrum of Mars was compared with that 
of the moon when the two bodies were near each other. Not 
the slightest difference could be seen between any of the lines 
in the two spectra. It being certain that the spectrum of 
. the moon is not affected by absorption, it followed that any 
absorption produced by the atmosphere of Mars is below the 
limit of perception. It was considered by Campbell that if 
the atmosphere of Mars were J that of the earth in densit\’- 
the absorption would have been visible. Consequently the 
atmo.sphere of Mars would be of a density less than i that of 
the earth. 2 

Closely related to the question of an atmosphere is that 
of possible clouds above the surface of the planet, the existence 
of which, if real, would necessarily imply an atmosphere of a 
density approaching the limit set by Campbell’s observations. 
The most favourable opportunity for seeing clouds would be 
when they are formed above a region of the planet upon which 
the sun is about to rise, or from which it has just been setting. 
The cloud will then be illuminated by the sun’s rays while the 
surface below it is in darkness, and will appear to an observer on 
the earth as a spot of light outside the terminator, or visible edge 
of the illuminated part of the disk. It is noticeable that phe- 
nomena more or less of this character, though by no means 
common, have been noted by observers on several occasions. 
Among these have been the Mt Hamilton and Lowell observers, 
and W. H. Pickering at Arequipa. Campbell has shown that 
many of them may be accounted for by supposing the presence 
of mountains not more than two miles in height, which may 
well exist on the planet. While this hypothesis will serve 
to explain several of these appearances, this can scarcely be 
said of a detached spot observed on the evening of the 26th 
of May 1903, at the Lowell Observatory.® Dr Slipher, who 
first saw it, was so struck by the appearance of the projection 
from the terminator upon the dark side of the disk that he 
called the other observers to witness it. Micrometric measures 
showed that it was some 300 miles in length, and that its highest 

’ Astronomy and Astrophysics^ iii. 752, and Asiron. Soc. of the 
Pacific, Publications, vi. 273 and ix. log. 

* According to Porcival Lowell these results were, however, 
inconclusive because the strong atmospheric lines lie redwards 
beyond the part of the spectrum then possible to observe. Sub- 
sequently, by experimentmg with sensitizing dyes. Dr Slipher of 
the Lowell Observatory succeeded in 1908 in photographing the 
spectrum far into the red. Conwilison spectrograms of Mars and 
Moon, taken by him at equal altitudes on such plates, eight in 
all, show the “a" band,, the great band of water- vaTOur was 
distinctly stronger in the spectrum of Mars, thus affording what 
appearea decisive evidence of water vapour in the atmospnere of 
the planet. 

» Lowell, Manns and its Canals, p. 101. 
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point stood some 17 miles above the surface of the planet. 
That a cloud should be formed at such a height in so rare an 
atmosphere seems difficult to account for except on the principle 
that the rate of diminution of the density of an atmosphere 
with its height is proportional to the intensity of gravity, 
which is smdlcr on Mars than on the earth. The colour was 
not white, but tawny, of the tint exhibited by a cloud of dust. 
Percival Lowell therefore suggests that this and other appear- 
ances of the same kind seen from time to time are probably 
dust clouds, travelling over the desert, as they sometimes do on 
the earth, and settling slowly again to the ground. 

Temperature , — Up to a recent time all that could be said 
of the probable temperature of Mars was that, being more 
distant from the sun than the earth, and liaving a rarer atmo- 
sphere, it had a general mean temperature probably below that 
of the earth. Greater precision can now be given to this 
theoretical conclusion by recent determination of tlic law of 
radiation of beat by bodies at different temperatures. Regard- 
ing it as tairty well established that at ordinary temperatures 
the radiation varies directly as the fourth power of the absolute 
temperature, it is possible when the “ solar constant ” is known 
to c.ompute the temperature of a non-coloured body at the 
distance of Mars which presents every part of its surface in 
rapid succession to the sun’s rays in the absence of atmosphere 
only. ’Plus has been elaborately done for the major pknels 
by J . H. Poynting,** who computes that the mean temperature 
of Mars is far below the freezing point of water. On the other 
hand an investigation made by Lowell in 1907,^ taking into 
account the effect of the rare atmosphere on the heat lost by 
reflection, and of several other factors in the problem hitherto 
overlooked, led him to the conclusion that the mean temper- 
ature is about 48“ Fahr.^’* But the temperature may rise much 
above the mean on those regions of the surface exposed to a 
nearly vertical noon-day sun. The diurnal changes of temper- 
ature, being diminished by an atmosphere, must be greater 
on Mars than on the earth, so that the vicissitudes of temperature 
are there very great, but cannot be exactly determined, because 
they must depend upon the conductivity and thermal capacity 
of the matter composing the surface of the planet. What we 
can say with confidence is that, during the Martian winter of 
between eight and twelve of our months, the regions around 
either pole must fall to a temperature nearer the absolute zero 
than any known on this planet. In fact the climatic conditions 
in all but the equatorial regions are probably of the same nature 
as those which prevail on the tops of our highest mountains, 
except that the cold is more intense."^ 

Having these preliminary considerations in mind, we may 
now study the features presented to our view by the surface 
of the planet. These have a permanence and invariability 
which markedly differentiate them from the ever varying 
surfaces of Jupiter and Saturn, and show that what we see is 
a solid surface, like that of our earth. They were observed 
and delineated by the leading astronomers of the 16th century, 
especially Huygens, Cassini and Hooke. These observers 
could only distinguish the different regions upon the planet 
as bright or dark. Reasoning as they did in tlie case of the 
moon, it was naturally supposed that the brighter regions 
were land and the darker ones seas. The observers of our time 
find that the darker regions have a slightly blue-green aspect, 
which might suggest the idea of water, but are variegated in 
a way to show that they must be composed of a solid crust, 
like the brighter regions. The latter have a decidedly warm 
red or ochre tint, which gives the characteristic colour to the 
planet as seen by the naked eye. The regions in equatorial 
and middle latitudes, which are those best seen from our planet^ 
show a surface of which the general aspect is not dissimilar 
to that which would be presented by the deserts of our earth 

< Phil. Trans., vol. 202 A, p. 525. 

® Proc. Amer. Acad, Arts and Sciences, vol. xlH. No. 25. 

® Professor F. W. Very concurs with Lowell {Phil, Mag., 1908). 

^ According to I^well, the climatic conditions are proportionally 
warm in summer. 
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when seen from the moon. With each improvement in the 
telescope the numerous drawings of the planet show more 
definiteness and certainty in details. About 1830 a fairly 
good map was made by W, Beer and J. H. M&dler, a work 
which has been repeated by a number of observers since that 
time. The volume of literature on the subject, illustrated by 
drawings and maps, has become so great that it is impossible 
here to present even an abstract of it; and it would not be 
practicable, even were it instructive, to enter upon any detailed 
description of Martian topography. A few groat and well- 
marked features were depicted by the earliest carvers, who 
siw them so plainly that they may be recogeiaed by their 
drawings at the present time. There is also a general agreement 
among nearly all observers with good instruments as to the 
general features of the planet, but even in the latest drawings 
there is a marked divergence as to the minuter details. This 
is especially true of the boundaries of the more ill-defined 
regions, and of the faint and difficult markings of various kinds 
which are very numerous on every part of the planet. There 
is not even a close agreement between the drawings by the 
s.ime observer at different oppositions; but this may be largely 
due to seasonal and other changes. 

The most striking feature, and one which shows the greatest 
resemblance to a familiar terrestrial process, is that when 
either polar region comes into view after being turned nearly 
a year away from the sun, it is found to be covered with a white 
cap. This gradually contracts in extent as the sun shines 
upon it during the remaining half of the Martian year, sometimes 
nearly disappearing. That this change is due to the pre- 
cipitation of watery vapour in the form of ice, snow or frost 
during the winter, and its melting or evaporation when exposed 
10 the sun’s rays, is so obvious a conclusion that it has never 
been seriously questioned. It has indeed been suggested that 
the deposit may be frozen carbonic acid. While we cannot 
pronounce this out of the question, the probabilities seem in 
favour of the deposit being due to the precipitation of aqueous 
vapK)ur in a frozen form. At a temperature of -50° C., which 
is far above what we can suppose to prevail in the polar regions 
during the winter, the tension of aqueous vapour is o'034 mm. 
On the other hand Faraday found the tension of carbonic acid 
to be still an entire atmosphere at as low a temperature as 
-80® C. Numerically exact statements are impossible owing 
to our want of knowledge of the actual temperature, which 
must depend partly upon air currents between the equator 
and the poles of Mars. It can, however, be said, in a general 
way, that a proportion of aqueous vapour in the rare atmosphere 
of Mars, far smaller than that which prevails on the earth, 
would suffice to explain the observed formation and disappear- 
ances of the polar caps. Since every improvement in the 
telescope and in the conditions of observation must enable 
modem observers to see all that their predecessors did and yet 
more, we shall confine our statements to the latest results. 
These may be derived from the work of Profcs.sor Lowell of 
Boston, who in 1894 founded an observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, 7250 ft. above sea-level, and supplied it with a 24'’ 
telescope, of which the main purpose was the study of Mars. 
This work has been continued with such care and assiduity 
that its results must take precedence of all others in everything 
that relates to our- present subject.^ 

Among the more probable conclusions to be drawn from 
Lowell's observations, the following are of most interest. The 
darker areas are all seamed by lines and dots darker tlian them- 
selves, which are permanent in position, so that there can be 
no bodies of water on the planet. On the other hand, their 
colour, blue-green, is that of vegetation. This fades out as 
vegetation would at certain seasons to faint blue-green, but 
in some places to a tawny brown. Each hemisphere undergoes 
these changes in its turn, the changes being opposite in opposite 
1 The great space penetration of the Lowell Olwervatory is 
shown In the case of star.s. More stars have been mapped there 
in a given space than at the Lickj and Mr Ritchey of the Yerkes 
Observatory found stars easily visible there which were only just 
ptTcepfible a.t Yerkes. 


hemispheres. The changes in the dark areas follow some 
time after the melting of the polar caps. The aspect of these 
areas suggests old sea bottoms, and when on the terminator 
appear as depressions, though this may be only apparent and 
due to the dark colour. The smoothness and soft outline 
of the terminator shows that there are no mountains on Mars 
comparable with ours, but that the surface is surprisingly flat. 
White spots arc occasionally visible in the tropical and temperate 
regions, which are perhaps due to the condensation of frpst 
or snow, or to saline exudation such as seasonally occurs in 
India (Lowell). Moreover, in winter the temperate zones 
are more or less covered by a whitish veil, which may be either 
hoar frost or cloud. A spring haze seems to surround the 
north polar rap during its most extensive melting; otherwise 
the Martian sky is quite clear, like that of a dry desert land. 
When either polar cap is melting it is bordered by a bluish 
area, which Lowell attributes to the water produced by the 
melting. But the obliquity at which the sun’s rays strike 
the surface as the cap is melting away is so great that it would 
seem to preclude the possibility of a temperature high enough 
to melt the snow into water. Under the low barometric pressure 
prevailing on the planet, snow would evaporate under the 
influence of the sun’s rays without changing into water. It 
is also contended that what looks like such a bluish border 
may be formed around a bright area by the secondary aberration 
of a refracting telescope.- 

The modern studies of Mars which have aroused so much 
public interest began with the work of Schiaparelli in 1877. 
Accepting the term “ ocean,” used by the older observers, 
to designate the widely extended darker regions on the planet, 
and holding that they were really bodies of water, he found 
that they were connected by comparatively narrow streaks. 
(Schiaparelli considered them really water until after the Lowell 
observations.) In accordance with the adopted system of 
nomenclature, he termed these streaks canale, a word of which 
the proper rendering into English would be channels. But 
the word was actually translated into both English and French 
as candy thus connoting artificiality in the supposed waterways, 
which were attributed to the inhabitants of the planet. The 
fact that they were many miles in breadth, and that it was 
therefore absurd to call them canals, did not prevent this term 
from being so extensively used that it is now scarcely possible 
to do away with it. A second series of ob.scrvations was made 
by Schiaparelli at the opposition of 1879, wiien the planet was 
farther away, but was better situated as to altitude above 
the horizon. He now found a number of additional channels, 
which were much finer than those he had previously drawn. 
The great interest attaching to their seemingly artificial dharacter 
gave an impetus to telescopic study of the planet which has 
continued to the present time. New canals were added, especi- 
ally at the Lowell Observatory, until the entire number listed 
in 1908 amounted to more than 585. The general character 
of this complex system of lines is described by Lowell as a 
network covering the whole face of the planet, light and dark 
regions alike, and connecting at either end with the respective 
polar caps there. At their junctions are small dark pinheads 
of spots. The lines vary in size between themselves, but each 
maintains its own width throughout. But the more difficult 
of these objects are only seen occasionally and are variable 
in definiteness. Of two canals equally well situated for seeing, 
only one may be visible at one time and only the other at 
other times. If this variability of aspect among different 
canals is true as they arc seen from the Lowell Observatory, 
we find it true to a much greater extent when wc compare 
descriptions by different observers. At Flagstaff, the most 
favourably situated of all the points of observation, they are 
seen as fine sharp lines, sometimes as well marked as if drawn 
with a pencil. But other observers see them with varying 
degrees of breadth and diffuseness. 

One remarkable feature of these objects is their occasional 

8 As against this, Lowell’s answer Is that the effe.ct is not optical; 
for the belt surrounds the meltings, not the making cap. 
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“gemination/’ some of the canals appearing as if doubled. 
This was first noticed by Schiaparelli, and has been confirmed, 
so far as observations can confirm it, by other observers. Dif- 
ferent explanations of this phenomenon have been suggested, 
but the descriptions of it are not sufficiently definite to render 
any explanation worthy of entire confidence possible. Indeed 
the more cautious astronomers, who have not specially devoted 
themselves to the particular phenomena, reserve a doubt 
as to how far the apparent phenomena of the finer canals are 
real, and what the markings which give rise to their appearance 
might prove to be if a better and nearer view of the planet 
th^ is now possible could be obtained. Of the reality of the 
better marked ones there can be no doubt, as they have been 
seen repeatedly by many observers, including those at the 
Lick Observatory, and have actually been photographed at 
the Lowell Observatory. The doubt is therefore confined 
to the vast network of lines so fine that they never certainly 
have been seen elsewhere than at Flagstaff, 'fhe difficulty 
of pronouncing upon their reality arises from the fact that 
we have to do mainly with objects not plainly visible (01, as 
Lowell contends, not plainly visible elsewhere). The question 
therefore becomes one of psychological optics rather than of 
astronomy. When the question is considered from this point 
of view it is found that combinations of light and shaded areas 
very different from continuous lines, will, under certain con- 
ditions, be interpreted by the eye as such lines; and when such 
is the case, long practice by an observer, however carefully 
conducted, may confirm him in this interpretation. To give 
a single example of the principles involved; it is found by 
experiment that if, through a long line so fine as to approach 
the limit of visibility, segments not too near each other, or so 
short that they would not be visible by themselves, be talien 
out, their absence from the line will not be noticed, and the 
latter will still seem continuous.^ In other words we do not 
change the aspect of the line by taking away from it a part 
which by itself would be invisible. This act of the eye, in 
interpreting a discontinuous series of very faint patches as a 
continuous line, is not, properly speaking, an optical illusion, 
but rather a habit. The arguments for the reality of all the 
phenomena associated with the canals, while cogent, have not 
sufficed to bring about a general consensus of opinion among 
critics beyond the limit already mentioned. 

Accepting the view that the dark lines on Mars are objectively 
real and continuous, and are features as definite in reality as 
they appear in the telescope, Professor Lowell has put forth an 
explanation of sufficient interest to be mentioned here. His 
first proposition is that lines frequently thousands of miles long, 
each following closely a great circle, must be the product of 
design rather than of natural causes. His explanation is that 
they indicate the existence of irrigating canals which carry the 
water produced annually by the melting of the polar snows to 
every part of the planet. The actual canals are too minute to 
be visible to us. What we really see as dark lines are broad 
strips of vegetation, produced by artificial cultivation extending 
along each border of the irrigating streams. On the other hand, 
in the view of his critics, the quantity of ice or snow which the 
sun’s rays could melt around the poles of Mars, the rate of flow 
and evaporation as the water is carried toward the equator, 
and several other of the conditions involved, require investigation 
before the theory can be established/^ 

The accompanying illustrations of Mars and its canals are 

1 For limits of this theory and Lowell’s view of its inapplicability 
to Mars, see Astrophys. Jour.f Sept. TQ07. 

“ Prof. Lowell’s theory is supported by so much evidence of diffor- 
ent kinds that his own exjx)sition should be read in extenso in Mars 
and its canals and Mars as the abode of life. In order, however, 
that his views may be adequately^ presen ted here, he has kindly 
supplied the following summary uMiis own words : — 

" Owing to inadequate atmospheric advantages generally, much 
misapprehension exists as to the definiteness with which tfie surface 
of Mars is seen under good conditions. In steady air the canals 
are perfectly distinct lines, not unlike the Fraunhofer ones of the 
Spectrum, pencil jines or gossamer filaments according to .size. All 
Hhc observers at Flagstaff concur in this. Hie photographs of them 
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those of Lowell, and represent the planet as seen by the Flagstaff 
observers. 

Satellites and Pole of Mars , — ^At the opposition of Mars which 
occurred in August 1877 planet was unusually near the earth. 
Asaph Hall, then in charge of the 26" telescope at the Naval 
Observatory in Washington, took advantage of this favourable 
circumstance to make a careful search for a visible satellite of 
the planet. On the night of the nth of August he found a 
faint object near the planet. Cloudy weather intervened, and 
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the object was not again seen until the 16th, when it was found 
to be moving with the planet, leaving no doubt as to its being 
a satellite. On the night following an inner satellite much nearer 
the planet was observed. This discovery, apart from its intrinsic 

taken there allso confirm it up to the limit of their ability. Careful 
experimonts by the same observer.? on artificial lines show that if 
the canals had breaks amounting to lO m. across, such breaks would 
be visible. None are; wliile the lines Uiemselves arc thousands of 
miles long and perfectly straight {Astrophys, Journ., Sept. 1907). 
Between expert observers representing the planet at the same epoch 
the accordance is striking; differences in drawings are differences 
of time and arc due to seasonal and secular changes in the planet 
itself. These seasonal changes have been carefully followed at 
Flagstaff, and the law governing them detected. They are found to 
depend upon the melting of the polar caps. After the melting is 
under way the canals next the cap proceed to darken, and tiie darken- 
ing thence progresses regularly down the latitudes. Twice tins 
liappens every Martian year, first from one cap and then six Martian 
months later from the other. The action reminds one of the quicken- 
ing of the Nile valley after the melting of the snows in Abyssinia ; 
only with planet-wide rhythm. Some of the canals are paired. 
The phenomenon is peculiar to certain canals, for only about one- 
tenth of the whole number, 5O out of 585, ever show double and these 
do so regularly. Each double has its special width; this width 
between the pair being 400 m. in some cases, only 75 in others. Care- 
ful plotting has disclosed the fact that the doubles cluster round the 
planet’s equator, rarely pass 40° Lat., and never occur at the poles, 
though the planet’s axial tilt reveals all its latitudes to us in turn. 
They are thus features of those latitudes where the surface is greatest 
compared with lie area of the polar cap, which is suggestive. Space 
precludes mention of many other equally striking peculiarities of 
the canal's positioning and development. At the junctions of the 
canals are small, dark round spots, which also wax and wane with 
the seasons. These facts and a host of others of like significance have 
led Lowell to the conclusion that tlie whole canal system is of artifi- 
cial origin, first because of each appearance and secondly because of 
the laws governing its development. Every opposition has added 
to the assurance that the canals are artificial; both by disclosing 
their peculiarities better and better and by removing generic doubts 
as to the planet’s habitability. The wanner temperature disclosed 
from I^woU’s investigation on the subject, and the spectrographic 
detection by Slipher of water-vapour in the Martian air, are among 
the latest of these confirmations.” — [E d.] 
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interest, is also noteworthy as the first of a series of discoveries 
of satellites of the outer planets. The satellites of Mars are 
difficult to observe, on account not merely of their faintness, but 
of their proximity to the planet, the light of which is so bright 
as to nearly blot out that of the satellite. Intrinsically the inner 
satellite is brighter than the outer one, but for the reason just 
mentioned it is more difficult to observe. The names given them 
by Hall were Deimos for the outer satellite and Phobos for the 
inner one, derived from the mythological horses that drew the 
chariot of the god Mars. A remarkable feature of the orbit 
of Phobos is that it is so near the planet as to perform a revolu- 
tion in less than one-third that of the diurnal rotation of Mars. 
The result is that to an inhabitant of Mars this satellite would 
rise in the west and set in the east, making two apparent diurnal 
revolutions every day. The period of Deimos is only six days 
greater than that of a Martian day j consequently its apparent 
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motion around the planet would be so slow that more than two 
days elapse between rising and setting, and again between 
setting and rising. 

Owing to the minuteness of these bodies it is impossible to 
make any measures of their diameters. The.se can be inferred 
only from their brightness. Assuming them to be of the same 
colour as Mars, Lowell estimates them to be about ten miles for 
Deimos and somewhat more for Phobos. But these estimates 
are uncertain, not only from the somewhat hypothetical character 
of the data on which t^hey rest, but from the difficulty of accu- 
rately estimating the brightness of such an object in the glare 
of the planet. 

A long and careful series of observations was made upon these 
bodies by other observers. I^ter, especially at the very favour- 
able oppositions of 1892 and 1894, observations were made by 
Hermann Struve at Poulkova, who subjected all the obser- 
vations up to 1898 to a very careful discussion. He showed that 
the inclination of the planes of the orbits to the equator of the 
planet is quite small, thus making it certain that these two planes 
can never wander far from each other. In the following state- 
ment of the numerical elements of the entire system-, Struve’s 
results are given for the satellites, while those of Lowell are 
adopted for the position of the plane of the equator. 

The relations of the several planes can be ^st conceived by 
considering the points at which lines perpendicular to them, or 
their poles, meet the celestial ^here. By theory, the pole of 
the orbitd plsuie of each satellite revolves round the pole of a 
certaSn fixed plane, difiering less from the plane of the equator 
of Mars the nearer the satellite is to Mars. Lowell from a combi- 


nation of his own observations with those of Schiaparelli, Lohse 
and Cenilli, found for the pole of the axis of rotation of Mars':— 
R.A. ^ 317-5“; Dec. * 4- 54'5‘’; Epoch, 1905. 

Tilt 2 of Martian Equator to Martian ecliptic, 23°. 59'. Her- 
mann Struve, from the observations of the satellites, found 
theoretically the following positions of this pole, and of those of 
the fixed planes of the satellite orbits for 1900 ; — 

Pole of Mara :R. A. =317*25'’ Dec. =52*03" 

Pole of fixed plane for Phobos = 3 1 7*24“ = 52’04^ , 

Pole of fixed plane for Deimos = 316-20* =- 53*37“ 

Lowell’s position of the pole is that now adopted by the 
British Nautical Almanac. 

The actual positions of the poles of the satellite — orbits revolve 
around these poles of the two fixed planes in circles. Putting N 
for the right-ascensions of their nodes on the plane of the terres- 
trial equator, and ] for their angular distance from the north 
terrestrial pole, N, and J, for the corresponding poles of the fixed 
planes, and t for the time in years after 1900, Struve’s results 


Deimos. 

Nj = 46®. 12' 0-463' f; J = 3b®- 42' — 0-24' t 
(N - Ni) sin J = 97*b' sin (35b*8® - (>‘375° 0 
J - Ji = 97‘b cos (356*8® - 6-375'’ t) 
Phobos. 

Ni = 47® M* 3 ' + o' 4 b' t ) h = 37 ®- 21*9' - 0*24' < 
(N - Ni) sin J = 53-1' sm (257®. i' - 158-0* t) 

J ~ Ji = 53*1 cos (257®. i'- 158-0 f) 


The other elements are : — 

Deimos. 

Mean long. 1894, Oct. 0.0. G.M.T. 186-25* 
Mean daily motion (tropical) 285*16198® 

Mean distance (A = 1) 32*373"' 

Long, of pcriccntre, (ir-FN) 264*4- 6*375® f 
Eccentricity of orbit 0*0031 

Epoch for t 1900*0 


Phobos. 

296*13® 

1128*84396® 
12-938" 
®-f 158-0'^ f 
0*0217 
1900-0 
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connexion with his work may be mentioned Mars and its Mystery, 
by Edward S. Morse (Boston, I9o0),the work of a naturalist who 
made studies of the planet at the Lowell Observatory in 1905. 
Brief discussions and notices will also be found in the Lowell Observa- 
tory Bulletins, The optical principles involved in the interpreta- 
tions of the canals are discussed in recent volumes of the Monthly 
Notices, R.A.S., and in the Astrophysical Journal. In 1907 
veteran A. R. Wallace disputed Lowell's views vigorously m his 
Is Mars Habitable ? and was briefly answered by Lowell in Nature, 
who contended that Wallace's theory was not in accord with celestial 
mechanics. (^- ^*) 

MARSALA, a seaport of Sicily, in the province of Trapani, 
19 m. by rail S. of Trapani. Pop. (1881), 19,732; (1901), 57,567. 
The low coast on which it is situated is the westernmost point of 
the island. The town is the seat of a bishop, and the cathedral 
contains 16 grey marble columns, which are said to have been 
intended for Canterbury Cathedral in England, the vessel 
conveying them having been wrecked here. The town owes its 
importance mainly to the trade in Marsala wine. 

Marsala occupies the site of Lilybaeum, the principal strong- 
hold of the Carthaginians in Sicily, founded by Himilco after the 
abandonment of Motya. Neither Pyrrhus nor the Romans were 
able to reduce it by siege, but it was surrendered to the latter in 
241 B.c. at the end of the First Punic War. In the later wars it 
was a starting-point for the Roman expeditions against Carthage ; 


i Bulletin Lowell Ohsy., Monthly Notices, R.A.S. (1905), 66, p. 

^ St Petersburg Memoirs, series viii., Phys. Mars-classe, vcl. viii 
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and under Roman rule it enjoyed considerable prosperity (CJ,L. 
X. p. 742). It obtained municipal rights from Augustus and 
became a colony under Pertinax or Septimus Scverus. The 
Samcens gave it its present name, Marsa AH, port of All. The 
harbour, which lay on the north-east, w'as destroyed by Charles 
V. to prevent its occupation by pirates. The modern harbour 
lies to the south-east. In i860 Garibaldi landed at Marsala 
with 1000 men and began his campaign in Sicily, Scanty 
remains of the ancient Lilybamm (fragments of the city walls, 
of ‘squared stones, and some foundations of buildings between 
the walls and the sea) are visible; and the so-called grotto and 
spring of the Sibyl may be mentioned. To the east of the town 
is a great fosse which defended it on the land side, and beyond 
this again are quarries like those of Syracuse on a small scale. 
The modem town takes the shape of the Roman camp within 
the earlier city, one of the gates of which still existed in 1887. 
The main street (the Cassaro) perpetuates the name castrum. 

MARSDEN,, WILLIAM (1754-1836), Enghsh orientalist, the 
son of a Dublin merchant, was born at Verval, Co. Wicklow, on 
the i6th of November 1754. He was educated in Dublin, and 
having obtained an appointment in the civil service of the East 
India Company arrived at Benkulen, Sumatra, in 1771. There 
he soon rose to the office of principal secTetary to the government, 
and acquired a knowledge of the Malay language and country. 
Returning to England in 1779 with a pension, he wrote his 
History of Sumatra, published in 1783. Marsden was appointed 
in 1795 second secretary and afterwards first secretary to the 
admiralty. In 1807 he retired and published in 1812 his Gram^ 
mar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, and in 1818 his 
translation of the Travels of Marco Polo, He was a member of 
many learned societies, and treasurer and vice-president of the 
Royal Society. In 1834 he presented his collection of Oriental 
coins to the British Museum, and his library of books and 
Oriental MSS. to King’s College, London. He died on the 6th 
of October 1836. 

Marsden 's other works are ; Numismata ortentalia (London, 
1823-1825); Catalogue of Dictionaries, Vocabularies, Grammars and 
Alphabets (1796); and several papers on Eastern topics in the 
Philosophical Transactions and tne Archaeologia. 

MARSEILLES, a city of southern France, chief seaport of 
France and of the Mediterranean, 219 m. S. by E. of Lyons and 
534 m. S.S.E. of Paris, by the Paris-Lyon-Mediterrande railway. 
Pop. (1906), commune 517,^8; town 421,116. Marseilles is 
situated on the Golfe du lion on the eastern shore of a bay 
protected to the south by Cape Croisette but open towards the 
west; to the east the horizon is bounded by an amphitheatre 
of hills, those in the foreground clothed with vegetation while 
the more distant eminences are bare and rugged. The city Ls 
built on undulating ground and the south-western and most 
aristocratic quarter covers the slopes of the ridge crowned by a 
fort and the church of Notre-Dame de la Garde and projecting 
westward into the bay to form a protection for the harbour. 
The newest and most pleasant portion lies on the south-eastern 
slope of the ridge, between the southern end of the Rue Paradis 
and the Prado avenues, which is better protected than most 
other quarters from the mistral that blows down the Rhone 
‘ valley, and where in summer the temperature is always a little 
lower than in the centre of the town. The old harbour of 
Marseilles opens on the west to tlie Golfe du Lion, tlie famous 
Rue Cannebi^re ^ prolonged by the Rue Noailles leading E.N.E. 
from its inner end. These two streets are the centre of the life 
of the city. Continued in the Allies de Meilhan and the Boule- 
vard de lia Madeleine, they form one of its main arteries. The 
other, at right angles with the first, connects the Place d’Aix 
with the spacious and fashionable Promenade du Prado, by 
way of the Cours Belsunce and the Rue de Rome. Other fine 
streets— the Rue St Ferr^ol, die Rue Paradis and the Rue 
Breteuil are to the south of the Sumebi^rc running parallel with 
the Rue de Rome. To these nnist be added the neighbouring 
avenue of Pierre Puget named after tlie sculptor whose statue 

^ From the Latin cannabis, Provcn9al eannibe, “ hemp,*^ in allusion 
to the ro|)e-wailU formerly occupying its site. 


stands in the Bor 61 y Park. The Prado, with its avenues of 
trees and fine houses, runs to within a quarter of a mile of the 
Huveaune, a stream that borders the city on the south-ewt, 
then turns off at right angles and extends to the sea, coming 
to an end close to the Borely Park and the race-course. From 
its extremity the Chemin dc la Corniche runs northwards along 
the coast, fringed by villas and bathing establishments, to the 
Anse dcs Catalans, a distance of 4i miles. 

The old town of Marseilles is bounded W. by the Joliette basin 
and the sea, E. by the Cours Belsunce, S. by the northern quay 
of the old port, and N. by the Boulevard des Dames. It consists 
of a labyrinth of steep, dark and narrow streets inhabited by 
a seafaring population. Tlirough its centre runs the broad Rue 
de la Repubhque, extending from the Cannebi^re to the Place 
de la Joliette. The entrance to the old harbour is defended by 
Fort. St Jean on the north and Fart St Nicolas on the south. 
Behind the latter is the Anse ^Creek) de la R6serve. Beyond 
this agam, in succession along the shore, come the 

Ch&teau du Haaro, given the empress Eug^ie to the town, 
the Anse du Pharo, the military exercising ground, and the 
des Catalans. To the old harbour, which covers only 70 acres 
with a mean depth of 194 ft. and Ls now used by sailing vessels, 
the basin of La Joliette (55 acres) with an entrance harbour was 
added in 1853. Communicating with the old harbour by a 
channel which passes behind Fort St Jean, this dock opens on 
the south into the outer harbour, opposite the palace and the 
Anse du Pharo. A series of similar basins separated from the 
roadstead by a jetty 2I m. long was subsequently added along 
the shore to the north, viz. the basins of Lazaret and Arenc, 
bordered by the harbour railway station and the extensive ware- 
houses of the Compagnie des Docks et Entrepots, the Bassin 
de la Gare Maritime with the warehouses of the chamber of 
commerce; the Bassin National with the refitting basin, com- 
prising six dry docks behind it; and the Bassin de la Pindde 
entered from the northern outer harbour. These new docks 
liave a water area of 414 acres and over ii m. of quays, and 
are commodious and deep enough for the largest vessels to 
manoeuvre easily. 

In the roads to the south-west of the port lie the islands of 
Ratonaeau and Pom^gue, united by a jetty forming a miarantme 
port. Between them and the ma^and is the islet of Chiteau 
dTf, in whkb the scene of part of Dumas* M<mie Cristo is 
laid. 

Marseilles possesses few remains of either the Greek or Roman 
periods of occupation, and is poor in medieval buildings. The 
old cathedral of la Major (Sainte-Marie-Majeure), dating chiefly 
from the j 2th century and built on the ruins of a temple of Diana, 
is in bad preservation. The chapel of St Lazare (late 15th 
century) in the left aisle is in the earliest Renaissance style, and a 
bas-relief of white porcelain by Lucca della Robbia is of artistic 
value. Beside this church and alongside the Joliette basin is a 
modem building begun in 1852, opened for worship in 1893 and 
recognized as the &est modern cathedral in France, It is a 
Byzantine basilica, in the form of a I.atin cross, 460 ft. long, 
built in green Florentine stone blended with white stone from the 
neighbourhood of Arles. The four towers which surmount it— 
two at the west front, one over the crossing, one at the east end 
—are roofed with cupolas. Near the cathedral stands the bishop’s 
palace, and the Place de la Major, which they overlook, is em- 
bellished with the statue of Bishop Belsunce, who displayed great 
devotion during the plague of 1 720-1 72 1 . The celebrated Notre- 
Dame dc la Garde, the steeple of which, surmounted by a gilded 
statue of the Virgin, 30 ft. in height, rises 150 ft. above the 
summit of the hill on which it stan^, commands a view of the 
whde port and town, as well as of t^ surrounding mountains 
and the neighbouring sea. The present chapel is modem and 
occupies the site of one built in 1214. 

On the south side of the old harbour near the Fort St Nkolas 
stands the church of St Victor, built in the 13th century and once 
attached to an abbey founded early in the 4th century. With 
its lofty crenellated walls and square towers built of blocks 
of uncemented stone, it resembles a fortress. St Victor is built 


/ 
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above crypts dating mainly from the nth century but also 
embodying architecture of the Carolingian period and of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. Tradition relates that St 
Lazarus inhabited the catacombs under St Victor ; and the black 
image of the Virgin, still preserved there, is popularly attributed 
to St Luke. The spire, which is the only relic of the ancient 
church of Accoules, marks the centre of Old Marseilles. At its 
foot are a “ calvary ’’ and a curious underground chapel in rock 
work, both modem. Notre-Dame du Mont Carmel, also in the 
old town, occupies the place of what was the citadel of the 
Massadiots when they were besieged by Julius Caesar. 

Of the civil buildings of the city, the prefecture, one of the 
finest in France, the Palais de Justice, in front of which is the 
statue of the advocate Antoine Berryer (1790-1868) and the 
Exchange, all date from the latter half of the 19th century. The 
Exchange, built at the expense of the Chamber of Commerce, 
includes the spacious hall of that institution with its fine mural 
paintings and gilding. The hotel-de-ville (17th century) stamds 
on the northern quay of the old harbour. All these buildings 
are surpassed by the Palais Longchamp (1862-1870), situated 
in the north-east of the town at the end of the Boulevard Long- 
champ. The centre of the building is occupied by a monumentel 
chateau d'eau (reservoir). Colonnades branch off from tliis, 
uniting it on the left to the picture gallery, with a fine collection 
of ancient and modem works, and on the right to the natural 
history museum, remarkable for its conchological department 
and collection of ammonites. In front are ornamental grounds; 
behind are extensive zoological gardens, with the astronomical 
observatory. The museum of antiquities is established in the 
Chateau Bor 61 y (1766-1778) in a fine park at the end of 
the Prado. It includes a Phoenician collection (containing the 
remains that support the hypothesis of the Phoenician origin 
of Marseilles), an Egyptian collect! t)n, numerous Greek, Latin, 
and Christian inscriptions in stone, &c. A special building 
within the city contains the school of art with a valuable library 
and a collection of medals and coins annexed to it. The city 
also has a colonial museum and a laboratory of marine zoology. 
The triumphal arch of Aix, originally dedicated to the victors 
of the Trocad6ro, was in 1830 appropriated to the conquests of 
I he empire. 

The canal de Marseille, constructed from 1837 to 1848, which 
has metamorphosed the town and its arid surroundings by bring- 
ing to them the waters of the Durance, leaves the river opposite 
Pertuis. It has a length of 97 miles (including its four main 
branches) of which 13 are underground, and irrigates some 7500 
acres. After crossing the valley of the Arc, between Aix and 
Rognac, by the magnificent aqueduct of Roquefavour, it purifies 
its waters, charged with ooze, in the basins of R6altort. It 
draws about 2200 gallons of water per second from the Durance, 
supplies 2450 horse-power to works in the vicinity of Marseilles, 
and ensures a good water-supply and efficient sanitation to the 
citv. 

Marseilles is the headquarters of the XV. army corps and the 
seat of a bishop and a prefect. It has tribunals of first instance 
and of commerce, a chamber of commerce, a board of trade 
arbitration, and a branch of the Bank of France. The educa- 
tional institutions include a faculty of science, a school of 
medicine and pharmacy, and a faculty {faculti litre) of law, 
these three forming part of the university of Aix-Marseille; 
lyc6es for boys and girls, a conservatoire of music, a school of 
fine art, a higher school of commerce, a school for ships’ boys, a 
school of navigation and .industrial schools for both sexes. 

Trade and Marseilles is ttie western emporium for the 

Levant trade and the French gate of the Far East. It suffeni, 
however, from the competition of Genoa, which is linked with the 
Rhine basm by the Simplon and St Gothard railway routes, and from 
lack of communication with the inland waterways of France. In 
Tanuary 1002 the chamber of deputies voted A ,656,000 for the in- 
struction of a canal from Marshes to the Rhone at Arles. This 
scheme was designed to overcome the difficulties of egress from the 
Rhone and to make the city the natural outlet of the rich Rhone 
basin. Much of the activity of the port is due to tte d«nwid^ 
raw material created by the indusiries of Marseilles itself, pe 
imports Indude raw silk, sesame, ground-nuts and other oil-producing 


fruits and seeds largely used in the soap manufacture, cereals and 
flour, wool, hides and skins, olive and other oils, raw cotton, sheep 
and other livestock, woven goods, table fruit, wine, potatoes and 
dry vegetables, lead, cocoon silk, coffee, coal, timber. The total 
value of imports was /64, 189,000 in 1907, an increase of ; 4 j 8 , 000,000 
in the preceding decaue. The exports, of which the total v^ue was 
^52,901,000 (an increase of 1,000, 000 in the decade), included 
cotton fabrics, silk fabrics, cereals and flour, hides and skins, wool 
fabrics, worked skins, olive and other oils, chemical products, wine, 
refined sugar, raw cotton, wool, coal, building-material, machinery 
and pottery. 

The port is the centre for numerous lines of steamers, of whsch 
the chief are the Messageries Maritimes, which ply to the eastern 
Mediterranean, the east coast of Africa, Australia, India, Indo-Ctoa, 
Havre and London, and the Compagnie G^nirale Transatlantique, 
whose vessels run to Algiers, Tunis, Malta, Corsica, Morocco and the 
Antilles. In addition many important foreign lines call at the port, 
among them being the P. and O., the Orient, the North German 
Lloyd, and the German East Africa lines. 

Marseilles has five cliief railway stations, two of whi^ serve the 
new harbours, while one is alongside the old port; the city is on the 
main line of tlie Paris-Lyon-M6diteiTan6e railway from the Riviera 
and Toulon to Paris via Aries. Avignon and Lyons, another less 
important line connecting it with Aix. 

soap-making, introduced in antiquity from Savona and Genoa, 
is carried on in upwards of fifty factories. These utilize the products 
of the oil-distilleries and of tlie chemical works, the latter being 
an important adjunct to the manufacture of candles, another leading 
industry. A large quantity of iron, copper and other ores is smelted 
in the blast-furnaces of Saint Louis in the vicinity and in other 
foundries, and the Mediterranean Engineering Company and other 
companies have large workshops for the construction or repair of 
marme steam-engines and every branch of iron ship-building. To 
toese industries must be added flour-milling, the manufa^ure of 
semolina and other farinaceous foods and of biscuits, bricks ^d 
tiles, rope, casks, capsules for bottles and other tin-goods, tanning, 
distilling, brewing and sulphur- and sugar-refining. There are state 
tobacco and match factories. 

History.— The Greek colony of Massalia (Lat. Massilia) was 
founded by the mariner.s of Phocaea in Asia Minor, about 600 b.c. 
The settlement of the Greeks in waters which the Carthaginians 
reserved for their own commerce was not effected without a naval 
conflict; it is not improbable that the Phoenicians were settled 
at Marseilles before the Greek period, and that the name of the 
town is the Phoenician for “ settlement.” Whether the judges 
(sophetim, suffetes ”) of the Phoenician sacrificial tablet of 
Marseilles were the rulers of a city existing before the advent of 
the Phocaeans, or were consuls for Punic residents in the Greek 
period, is disputed. In 542 B.c. the fall of the Phocaean cities 
before the Persians probably sent new settlers to the Ligurian 
coast and cut off the remote city of Massalia frpm close connexion 
with the mother country. Isolated amid alien populations, the 
Massaliots made their way by prudence in dealing with the 
inland tribes, by vigilant administration of their oligarchical 
government, and by frugality united to remarkable commercial 
and naval enterprise. Their colonies spread east md west 
along the coast from Monaco to Cape St Martin in Spain, 
carrying with them the worship of Artemis ; the inland trade, in 
which wine was an important element, can be traced by finds of 
Massalian coins across Gaul and through the Alps as far as Tirol. 
In the 4th century b.c. the Massaliot Py theas visited the coasts 
of Gaul, Britain and Germany, and Euthymenes is said to have 
sailed down the west coast of Africa as far as Senegal. The great 
rival of Massalian trade was Carthage, and in the Punic Wps the 
city took the side of Rome, and was rewarded by Roman assistance 
in the subjugation of the native tribes of Liguria. In the war 
between Caesar and Pompey Massilia took Pompey’s side and in 
A.D. 49 offered a vain resistance to Caesar’s lieutenant Trebonius. 
In memory of its ancient ser\nces the city, ” without which,” 
as Cicero says, ” Rome had never triumphed over the Transalpine 
nations,” was left as a civitas libera, but her power was broken 
and most of her dependencies taken from her. From this time 
Massilia has little place in Roman history ; it became for a time 
an important school of letters and medicine, but its commercial 
and inteUectual importance declined. iThe town appears to 
have been christianized before the end nf the 3rd century, and 
at the beginning of the 4th century was the scene of the martyr- 
dom of St Victor. Its reputation partly revived through the 
names of Gennadiiia and Cassian, whi^ give it prominence 
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in the history of Semi-Pelagianism and the foundation of western 
znonachism. 

After the ravages of successive invaders, Marseilles was re- 
peopled in the loth century under the protection of its viscounts. 
The town gradually bought up their rights, and at the beginning 
of the 13th century was formed into a republic, governed by a 
podesiat, who was appointed for life, and exercised his office in 
conjunction with 3 notables, and a municipal council, composed of 
80 citizens, 3 clerics, and 6 principal tradesmen. During the rest 
o{ the middle ages, however, the higher town was governed by 
the bishop, and had its harbour at the creek of La Joliette which 
at that period ran inland to the north of the old town. The 
southern suburb was governed by the abbot of St Victor, and 
owned the Port des Catalans. Situated between the two, the 
lower town, the republ* , retained the old harbour, and was the 
most powerful of the three divisions. The period of the cru.sades 
brought prosperity to Marseilles, though throughout the middle 
ages it suffered from the competition of Pi.sa, Genoa and Venice. 
In 1245 and 1256 Charles of Anjou, count of Provence, whose 
predecessors had left the citizens a large measure of independence, 
established his authority above that of the republic. In 1423 
Alphonso V. of Aragon sacked the town. King Ren6, who had 
made it his winter residence, however, caused trade, arts and 
manufactures again to flourish. On the embodiment of Provence 
in the kingdom of France in 1481, Marseilles preserved a separate 
administration directed by royal officials. Under Francis I. 
the disaffected constable Charles de Bourbon vainly besieged the 
town with the imperial forces in 1524. During the wars of 
religion, Marseilles took part against the Protestants, and long 
refused to acknowledge Henry IV. The loss of the ancient 
liberties of the town brought new disturbances under the Fronde, 
which Louis XIV. came in person to suppress. He entered the 
town by a breach in the walls and afterwards had Fort St Nicolas 
constructed. Marseilles repeatedly suffered from the plague, 
notably from May 1720 to May 1721. 

During the Revolution the people rose against the aristocracy, 
who up to that time had governed the commune. In the Terror 
they rebelled against the Convention, but were promptly subdued 
by General Carteaux. The wars of the empire, by dealing a 
blow to their maritime commerce, excited the hatred of the 
inhabitants against Napoleon, and they hailed the return of the 
Bourbons and the defeat of Waterloo. The news of the latter 
provoked a bloody reaction in the town against those suspected 
of imperialism . The prosperity of the city received a considerable 
impulse from the conquest of Algeria and from the opening of 
the Suez Canal. 

See P. Gastanier, Histotre de la Provence dans I’antwnit^, vol. ii. 
(Paris, 1896); F,. Caman, Marseille an XX”** sUcle (Paris, 1905); 
P. Joanne, Marseille et ses environs. 

MARSH, ADAM (Adam de Marisco) (d. r. 1258), English 
Franciscan, scholar and theologian, was born about 1200 in the 
diocese of Bath, and educated at Oxford under the famous 
Grosseteste. Before 1226 Adam received the benefice of Wear- 
mouth from his uncle, Richard Marsh, bishop of Durham; but 
between that year and 1230 he entered the Franciscan order. 
About 1238 he became the lecturer of the Franciscan house at 
Oxford, and within a few years was regarded by the English 
province of that order as an intellectual and spiritual leader. 
Roger Bacon, his pupil, speaks highly of his attainments in 
theology and mathematics. His fame, however, rests upon the 
influence which he exercised over the .statc.smen of his day. 
Consulted as a friend by Grosseteste, as a spiritual director by 
Simon de Montfort, the countess of Leicester and the queen, 
as an expert lawyer and theologian by the primate, Boniface 
of Savoy, he did much to guide the policy both of the opposition 
and of the court party in all matters affecting the interests of 
the Church. He shrank from o^e, and never became provincial 
minister of the English Franciscans, though constantly charged 
with responsible commissions. Henry III. and Archbishop 
Boniface unsuccessfully endeavoured to secure for him the see of 
El/ in 1256. In 1257 Adam’s health was failing, and he appears 
to have died in the following year. To judge from his corre- 
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spondence he took no interest in secular politics. He sympathized 
with Montfort as with a friend of the Church and an unjustly 
treated man; but on the eve of the baronial revolution he was 
on friendly terms with the king. Faithful to the traditions of his 
order, he made it his ambition to be a mediator. He rebuked 
both parties in the state for their shortcomings, but he did not 
break with either. 

See his correspondence, with J. S. Brewer’s introduction, in 
Monumenta franciscana, vol. i. (Rolls ser., 1858); the biographical 
notice in A. G. Little's Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892), where 
all the references are collected. On Marsh's relations with Grosse- 
teste, see Roberti Grosseteste epistolae, cd. H. R. Luard (Rolls cd., 
1861), and F. S. Stevenson, Robert Grosseteste (London, 1899). 

(H. W. C. D.) 

MARSH, GEORGE PERKINS (1801-1882), American diplo- 
matist and philologist, was born at Woodstock, Vermont, on 
the 15th of March t8oi. He graduated at Dartmouth College 
in 1820, was admitted to the bar in 1825, and practised law 
at Burlington, Vermont, devoting himself also with ardour to 
philological studies. In 1835 he was a member of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Vermont, and from 1843 to 1849 ^ Whig 
representative in Congress. In 1849 he was appointed United 
States minister resident in Turkey, and in 1852-1853 di.scharged 
a mission to Greece in connexion with the imprisonment by 
the authorities of that country of an American missionary, 
Dr Jonas King (1792-1869). He returned to Vermont in 1854, 
and in 1857 was a member of the state railway commission. 
In 1861 he became the first United States minister to the kingdom 
of Italy, and died in that office at Vallombrosa on the 23rd of 
July 1882. He was buried in a Protestant cemetery in Rome. 
Marsh was an able linguist, writing and speaking with ease the 
Scandinavian and half a dozen other European languages, a 
remarkable philologi.st for his day, and a scholar of great breadth, 
knowing much of military science, engraving and physics, as 
well as of Icelandic, which was his .specialty. He wrote many 
articles for John.son’s Universal Cyclopaedia, and contributed 
many reviews and letters to the Nation. His chief published 
works are : A Compendious Grammar of the Old Northern 0^ 
Icelandic Language (1838), compiled and translated from the 
grammars of Rask ; The Camel ^ his Organization ^ Habits, and Uses, 
with Reference to his Introduction into the United States (1856); 
Lectures on the English Language (1860); The Origin and History 
of the Engtish Language (1862; revised ed., 1885); and Man 
and Nature (1865). The last-named work was translated into 
Italian in 1872, and, largely rewritten, was issued in 1874 under 
the title The Earth as Modified by Human Action; a revised 
edition was published in 1885. He also published a work on 
Mediaeval and Modern Saints and Miracles (1876). His valuable 
library was presented in 1883 by Frederick Billings to the 
university of Vermont. His second wife, Caroline (Crane) 
Marsh (1816-1901), whom he married in 1839, published Wolfe 
of the Knoll and other Poems (i860), and the Life and Letters of 
George Perkins Marsh (New York, 1888). This last work was 
left incomplete, the second volume never having been pub- 
lished. She also tran.slated from the German of Johann C. 
Biernatzki (1795-1840), The Hallig; or, the Sheepfold in the 
Waters (1856) 

MARSH, HERBERT (1757-1839), English divine, was born at 
Faversham, Kent, on the loth of December 1757, and was 
educated at St John’s College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
fellow in 1782, having been second wrangler and second Smith’s 
prizeman. For some years he studied at Leipzig, and between 
1793 and 1801 published in four volumes a translation of 
J. D. Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, with 
notes of his own, in which he may be said to have intro- 
duced German methods of research into English biblical 
scholarship. His History of the Politics of Great Britain and 
France (1799) brought him much notice and a pension 
from William Pitt. In 1807 he was appointed Lady Margaret 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, and lectured to large 
audiences on biblical criticism, substituting English for the 
traditional Latin. Both here, and afterwards as bishop of 
Llandaff (1816) and of Peterborough (1819), he stoutly opposed 
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hymn-sinp;in^, Calvinism, Roman Catholicism, and the Evangel- 
ical movement as represented by Charles Simeon and the Bible 
Society. Among his writings are Lectures on the Criticism and 
Interpretation of the Bible (1828), A Comparative View of the 
Churches of England and Rome (1814), and Horae Pelasgicae 
(1815). He died at Peterborough on the ist of May 1839. 

BIARSH, NARCISSUS (i638-r7i3), archbishop of Dublin and 
Armagh, was bom at Hannington, Wiltshire, and educated at 
Oxford. He became a fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, in 1658. 
in 1662 he was ordained, and presented to the living of Swindon, 
which he resigned in the following year. After acting as chaplain 
to Seth Ward, bishop of Exeter and Salisbury, and Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, he was elected principal of St Alban Hall, 
Oxford, in 1673. In 1679 he was appointed provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he did much to encourage the study of the 
Irish language. He helped to found the Royal Dublin Society, 
and contributed to it a paper entitled “ Introductory* Essay to 
the Doctrine of Sounds ” (printed in Philosophical Transactions y 
No. 156, Oxford, 1684). In 1683 he was consecrated bishop of 
Ferns and Leighlin, but after the accession of James II. he was 
compelled by the turbulent soldiery to flee to England (1689), 
where he became vicar of Gresford, Flint, and canon of St Asaph. 
Returning to Ireland in 1691 after the battle of the Boyne, he 
was made archbishop of Cashel, and three years later he became 
archbishop of Dublin. About this time he founded the Marsh 
Library in Dublin. He became archbishop of Armagh in 1703. 
Between 1699 and 1711 he was six times a lord justice of Ireland. 
He died on the 2nd of November 1713. 

MARSH, OTHNIEL CHARLES (1831^1899), American 
palaeontologist, was born in Lockporl, New York, on the 29th 
of October 1831, He graduated at Yale College in i860, and 
studied geology and mineralogy in the Sheffield scientific school, 
New Haven, and afterwards palaeontology and anatomy in 
Berlin, Heidelberg and Breslau. Returning to America in 1866 
he was appointed professor of vertebrate palaeontology at Yale 
College, and there began the researches of the fossil vertebrata 
of the western states, whereby he established his reputation. He 
was aided by a private fortune from his uncle, George Peabody, 
whom he induced to establish the Peabody Museum of Natural 
History (especially devoted to zoology, geology and mineralogy) 
in the college. In May 1871 he discovered the first pterodactyl 
remains found in America, and in subsequent years he brought to 
light from Wyoming and other regions many new genera and 
families, and some entirely new orders of extinct vertebrata, 
which he described in monographs or periodical articles. These 
included remains of the Cretaceous toothed birds Hesperornis 
and IchthyorniSy the Cretaceous flying-reptiles {Pteranodm). 
the swimming reptiles or Mosasauria, and the Cretaceous and 
Jurassic land reptiles {Dinosauria) among which were the Bronio- 
saurus and Atlantosaurus. The remarkable mammals which he 
termed Brontotheria (now groupied as Titanotheriidae), and the 
huge Dinocerata, one being the Uintatherium, were also brought 
to light by him. Among his later discoveries were remains of 
early ancestors of horses in America. On becoming vice- 
president of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science in 1875 he gave an address on the “ Introduction and 
Succession of Vertebrate Life in America,” summarizing his 
conclusions to that date. He repeatedly organized and often 
accompanied scientific exploring expeditioas in the Rocky 
Mountains, and their results tended in an important degree to 
support the doctrines of natural selection and evolution. He 
published many papers op these, and found time— besides that 
necessarily given to the accumulation and care of the most 
extensive collection of fossils in the world — to write Odont- 
omithes : A Monograph on the Extinct Toothed Birds of North 
Amkca (1880); Dinocerata : A Monograph of an Extinct Order 
of Gigantic Manmuds (1884); and The Dinosaurs of North America 
(1896). His work is full of accurately recorded facts of perma- 
nent value. He was long in charge of the division of vertebrate 
palaeontology in the United States Geological Survey, and 
received saany scientific honours, medals and degrees, American 
and foreigm He died in New Haven on the iSth of March 1899. 
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Sec obituary by Dr Henry Woodward (with portrait) in Geoi, 
Mag. (1899), p. 237* 

MARSH (O.E. mersc, for merisCy a place full of “ meres ” or 
pools; cf. Ger, Meery sea, Lat. mare)y an area of low-lying 
watery land. The significance of a marsh area is not so much 
in the manner of its formation as in the peculiar chemical and 
physical results that accompany it, and its relation to the ecology 
of plant and animal life. Chemically it is productive of su(^ 
gases as arise from decomposing vegetation and are transitory 
in their effects, and in the production of hydrated iron oxide, 
which may be seen floating as an iridescent scum at the edge of 
rusty, marshy pools. This sinks into the soil and forms a 
powerful iron cement to many sandstones, binding them into a 
hard local mass, while the surrounding sandstones are loose and 
friable. A curious morphological inversion follows in a later 
geological period, the marsh area forming the hard cap of a hill 
(see Mesa) while the surrounding sandstones a.re weathered 
away. Salt marshes are a feature of many low-lying sea-coasts 
and areas of inland drainage. 

BIARSHAL (med. Lat. marescalcus, from O.H.Ger. maraky 
horse, and scalcy servant), a title given in various countries 
to certain military and civil officers, usually of high rank. The 
origin and development of the meaning of the designation is 
clo.sely analogous with that of constable (^.v.). Just as the title 
of constable, in all its medieval and modem uses, is traceable to 
the style and functions of the Byzantine count of the stable, so 
that of marshal was evolved from the title of the marescatciy 
or masters of the horse, of the early Frankish kings. In this 
original sense the word survived down to the close of the Holy 
Roman Empire in the titular office of Erz-Marschalk (arch- 
marshal). borne by the electors of Saxony. Elsewhere the 
meaning of office and title was modified. The importance of 
cavalry in medieval warfare led to the marshalship being associ- 
ated with military command ; this again led to the duty of keeping 
order in court and camp, of deciding questions of chivalry, and 
to the assumption of judicial and executive functions. The 
marshal, as a military leader, was originally a subordinate officer, 
the chief command under the king being held by the constable ; 
but in the 12th century, though still nominally second to the 
constable, the marslial has come to the forefront as commander 
of the royal forces and a great officer of state. In England after 
the Conquest the marshalship was hereditary in the family which 
derived its surname from the office, and the hereditarj^ title of 
earl-marshal originated in the marriage of ^William Marshal 
with the heiress of the earldom of Pembroke (see Earl Marshal). 
Similarly, in Scotland, the office of marischal (from the French 
fnarechd)y probably introduced under David L, became in the 14th 
century hereditary in the house of Keith, In 1485 the Scottish 
marischal became an earl under the designation of earl-marischal, 
the dignity coming to an end by the attainder of George, loth 
earl-marischal, in 1716. In France, on the other hand, though 
under Philip Augustus the marshal of France (marescal^s 
Franciae) appears as commander-in-chief of the forces, care was 
taken not to allow the office to become descendible; under 
Francis I. the number of marshals of France was raised to two, 
under Henry III. to four, and under Louis XIV. to twenty. 
Revived by Napoleon, the title fell into abeyance with the 
downfall of the Second Empire. 

In England the use of the word marshal in the sense of com- 
mander of an army appears ve^ early ; so Matthew Paris records 
that in 1214 King John constituted William, earl of Salisbury, 
marescalcus of his forces. The modem military title of field 
marshal, imported from Germany by King George II. in 1736, 
is derived from the high dignity of the marescalcus in a round- 
about way. The marescalcus campiy or marechal des' champs, was 
orig nally one of a number of officials to whom the name, with 
certain of the functions, of the marshal was given. The manhal, 
being responsible for order in court and camp, had to employ 
subordinates, who developed into officials often, but nominilly 
dependent upon him. On military expeditions it was* usual 
for two such marshals to precede the army, select the site of the 
compand assign to the lords and knights their places. in ijt.i '&i 
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time of peace they preceded the king on a journey and arranged 
for his lodging and maintenance. In France marcchal des logis 
is the ^tle of superior non-commissioned officers in the cavalry. 

Similarly at the king’s court the maresccdcus atdae or intrin- 
S8CUS was responsible for order, the admission or exclusion of 
those seeking access, ceremonial arrangements, &c. Such 
" marshals ” were maintained, not only by the king, but by great 
lords and ^lesiastics. The more dignified of their functions, 
together with the title, survive in the various German courts, 
the court marshal {Hofmarschall) is equivalent to the 
English lord chamberlain. Just as the mares^cus irUrinsecus 
acted as the vicar of the marshal for duties “ within ” the court, 
so the maresccdcus forinstcus was deputed to perform those acts 
of serjeanty due from the marshal to the Crown “ without.” 
Similarly there appears in the statute 5 Edw. HI. cap. 8, a 
marescalctts band regii {marechal du Banc du Roy\ or marshal 
of the king’s bench, who presided over the Marshalsea Court, 
and was responsible for the safe custody of prisoners, who were 
bestowed in the mareschalcia, or Marshalsea prison. The office 
of marshal of the queen’s bench survived till 1849 (sec Lord 
Steward and Marshalsea). The official known as a judge’s 
marslial, whose office is of considerable antiquity, and whose 
duties consisted of making abstracts of indictments and pleadings 
for the use of the judge, still survives, but no longer exercises the 
above functions. He accompanies a judge of assize on circuit 
and is appointed by him at the beginning of each circuit. His 
travelling and other expenses are paid by the judge, and he 
receives an allowance of two guineas a day, which is paid through 
the Treasury. He introduces the high sheriff of the county to 
the judge of assize on his arrival, and swears in the grand 
jury. For the French marechaussee see France : § Law and 
Institutions. 

In the sense of executive legal officer the title marshal survives 
in the United States of America in two senses. The United 
States marshal is the executive officer of the Federal courts, one 
being appointed for each district, or exceptionally, one for two 
districts. His duties are to open and close the sessions of the 
district and circuit courts, serve warrants, and execute through- 
out the district the orders of the court. There are United States 
marshals also in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
They are appointed by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for a term of four years, and, besides their duties 
in connexion with the courts, are employed in the service of the 
internal revenue, public lands, post office, &c. The temporary 
police sworn in to maintain order in times of disturbance, known 
in England as special constables, are also termed marshals in the 
United States. In some of the southern and western states of the 
Union the title marshal has sunk to that of the village policeman, 
at distinct from the county officers known as sheriffs and those 
of the justices' courts called constables. 

In England the title of marshal, as applied to an executive 
officer, survives only in the army, where the provost marshal 
is chief of the military police in large garrisons and in field forces. 
Office and title were borrowed from the French prhot des 
mccrichauxy the modem equivalent of the medieval ^aepositus 
marescalcofum or guerrarum. 

HARSHALL) ALFRED (1849- ), English economist, was 

bom in London on the 26th of July 1842. He was educated at 
the Merchant Taylors’ School and St John’s College, Cambridge, 
being second wrangler in 1865, and in the same year becoming 
fellow of his college. He became principal of University College, 
Bristol, in 18771 *^<1 lecturer and fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford in 1883-1884. He was professor of political economy 
at Cambridge University from 1885 to 1908, and was a rnemb^ 
of the Commission on Lal^ur in 1891. He became a 
ItiBow of the British Academy in 1902. He wrote (in conjunction 
with his wife) Economics of In^try (1879), whilst his Prtndfks 
0} Economies (1st ed., 1890) is4t standard English treatise. 

VAUHAl^ JOHR (1755-1835), American jurist, chief- 
justice wf the UB. Supreme Court, was bom on the a4th of Sep- 
tember 1755 At Germantown (now Midland), in what four yevs 
later became FklK)uier county, Virginia. He was of EagUsh 
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descent, the son of Thomas Marshall (173^1806) and his wife 
Mary Isham Keith. Marshall served first as lieutenant and after 
July 1778 as captain in the Continental Army during the War 
of Independence. He resigned his commission early in 1781; 
was admitted to the bar after a brief course of study, first 
practised in Fauquier county; and after two years began to 
practise in Richmond. In 1786 we find him counsel in a case 
of great importance, Hite v. Fairfax, involving the original title 
of Lord Fairfax to that large tract of country between the head- 
waters of the Potomac and Rappahannock, known as the north- 
ern neck of Virginia. Marshall represented tenants of Lord 
Fairfax and won his case. From this time, as is shown by 
an examination of Call’s Virginia Reports which cover the period, 
he maintained the leadership of the bar of Virginia. He was a 
member of the Virginia Assembly in 1782-1791 and again in 1795'- 
1797; and in 1788, he took a leading part in the Virginia Con- 
vention called to act on the proposed constitution for the United 
States, with Madison ably urging the ratification of that instru- 
ment. In 1 795 Washington offered him the attorney-generalship, 
and in 1796, after the retirement of James Monroe, the position 
of minister to France. Marshall declined both offers because 
his situation at the bar appeared to him “ to be more indepen- 
dent and not less honourable than any other,” and his “ prefer- 
ence for it was decided.” He spent the autumn and winter of 
1797-1798 in France as one of the three commissioners appointed 
by President John Adams to adjust the differences between 
the young republic and the directory. The commission failed, 
but the course pursued by Marshall was approved in America, 
and with the resentment felt because of the way in which the 
commission had been treated in France, made him, on his return, 
exceedingly popular. To this popularity, as well as to the earnest 
advocacy of Patrick Henry, he owed his election as a Federalist 
to the National House of Representatives in the spring of 1799, 
though the feeling in Richmond was overwhelmingly in favour 
of the opposition or Republican party. His most notable service 
in Congress was his speech on the case of Thomas Nash, alias 
Jonathan Robbins, in which he showed that there is nothing 
in the constitution of the United States which prevents the 
Federal government from carrying out an extradition treaty. 
He was secretary of state under President Adams from the 6th 
of June 1800 to the 4th of March 1801. In the meantime he 
had been Appointed chief-justice of the Supreme Court, his 
commission bearing date the 31st of January, Thus while still 
secretary he presided as chief -justice. 

At the time of Marshall’s appointment it was generally con- 
sidered that the Supreme Court was the one department of the 
new government which had failed in its purpose. John Jay, the 
first chief- justice, who had resigned in 1795, had just declined 
a reappointment to the chief-justiceship on the ground that he 
had left the bench perfectly convinced that the court would never 
acquire proper weight and dignity, its organization being fatally 
defective. The advent of the new chief-justice was marked by a 
change in the conduct of business in the court. Since its organi- 
zation, following the prevailing English custom, the judges had 
pronounced their opinions seriatim. But beginning with the 
December term 1801, the chief- justice became practically the 
sole mouthpiece of the court. For eleven years the opinions 
are almost exclusively his, and there are few recorded dissents. 
The change was admirably adapted to strengthen the power and 
dignity of the court. The chief-justice embodied the majesty 
of the judicial department of the government almost as fully as 
the president stood for the power of the executive. That this 
change was acquiesced in by his associates without diminishing 
their goodwill towards their new chief is testimony to the per- 
suasive force of Marshall’s personality; for his associates were 
not men of mediocre ability. After the advent of Mr Justice 
Joseph Story the practice was abandoned. Marshall, however, 
still delivered the opinion in the great majority of cases, and in 
practically all cases of any importance involving the inter- 
pretation of the constitution. During the course of his judidii 
life his associates were as a rule men of learning and ability. 
During most of the time the snajority were the appointees of 
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Demoaatic pcesidenta^ and before their eteration to the bench 
supposed to be out of sympathy with the federalistic ideas of the 
chief-justice. Yet in matters pertaining to constitutional con- 
struction,. they seem to have had hardly any other function than 
to add the weight of their silent concurrence to the decision of 
their great chief. Thus the task of expounding the constitution 
during the most critical period of its history was his, and it 
was given to him to preside over the Supreme Court when it was 
caUed upon to decide four cases of vital importance : Marbury 
V* Madison, M^CuUoch v. Maryland, Cohens v. Virginia and 
Gibbons v. Ogden, In each of these cases it is Marshall who 
writes the opinion of the court; in each the continued existence 
of the peculiar Federal system established by the constitution 
depended on the action of the court, and in each the court 
adopted a principle which is now generally perceived to be 
essential to the preservation of the United States as a. federal 
state. 

In Marbury v. Madison, which was decided two years after his 
elevation to the bench, he decided that it was the duty of the court 
to disregard any act of Congress, and, therefore, a fortiori any act 
of a legislature of one of the ^ates, which the court thought contrary 
to the Federal Constitution. 

In Cohens v. Virginia, in spite of the contention of Jefferson and 
the then prevalent school of political tliought that it waj contrary 
to the Constitution for a person to bring one of the states of tlie 
United States, though only as an appellee, into a court of justice, 
he held tliat Congress could lawfully pass an act which permitted a 
person who was convicted in a state court, to appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the Uaitefl Stites, if he alleged that the state act under which 
he was convicted conflicted with the Federal Constitution or with an 
act of Congress. 

In McCulloch v. Maryland, though admitting that the Federal 
government is one of delegated powers and cannot exercise any power 
not expressly given in the Constitution, he laid down the rule that 
Congress in the exercise of a delegated power has a wide latitude in 
the choice of means, not being confined in its choice of means to 
those which must be used if the power is to be exercised at all. 

Lastly, in Gibbons v. Ogden, he held that when the power to r<^u- 
latf* interstate and foreign commerce was conferred by the Constitu- 
tion on the Federal government, the word “ commerce ** included 
not only the exchange of commodities, but the means by which 
interstate and foreign intercourse was carried on, and tiiorefore 
that Congress had the power to license vessels to carry goods and 
passengers between the states, and an act of one of the states making 
a regu&tion which interfered with such regulation of Congress was, 
fro (onto, of no effect It will be seen that in the first two cases 
ne established the Supreme Court as the final interpreter of the 
Constitution. 

The decision in McCulloch v. Maryland, by leaving Congress 
unhampered in the choice of means to execute its delegated powers, 
made it possible for the Federal government to accomplish the ends 
of its existence. Let the end be l^itimatc/* said Marshall in the 
course of his opinion, " let it be within the scope of the Constitutioii, 
and all means which are appropriate, which are pi inly adapted 
to tliat end, which are not prohibited, but consist with the letter 
and spirit of the Constitution, are constitutional." 

If the decision in McCulloch v. Maryland gave vigour to all 
Federal power, the decision in Gibbons v. Ogden, by giving the Federal 
government control over the means by which interstate and foreign 
commerce is carried on, preserved the material prosperity of the 
conntry. The decision recognizes what the framers of the Consti- 
tution recognized, namely, that the United States is an economic 
union, and tiiut business which is national should be undor national, 
not state, control. 

Though for the reasons stated, the four cases mentioned 
are the most imoortant of his decisions, the value of his work 
as an expounder of the constitution of the United States is not 
to be measured by tnese cases alone. In all he decided for^-four 
cases involving oonsiitutional questions. Nearly eveiy impor- 
tant part of the constitution of the United States as it existed 
before the amendments which were adopted after the Civil 
War, is treated in one or more of them. The constitution in its 
most important aspects is the constitution as he intaerpreted it. 
He did not work out completely the position of the states in 
the Federal system, but he did grasp and establish the positicua 
of the Federal legislature and the Federal judiciary. To 
appreciate his work, however, it is necessary to see that k was 
the wprk «ot of a statesman but of a judge. Had Mardiall 
been mesfly a far^eeing sUtesxnap, wtule most of his import^ 
cases would have been decided, as he decided them, his life- 
work wonid hava a f^ure* It was not only necessary 


that he should decide great constitutional questions pafO|)e idy^ 
but also that the people of the United States should be oonyinoed 
of the correctness of his interpretation of the Conetitution. 
His opinions, therefore, had to carry to those who studied them 
a conviction that the oonstitution as written had been interpeeted 
according to its evident meanii^. They fulfilled this prime 
requisite. Their chief characteristic is the cumulative force 
of the argument The ground for the premiss is caselolly 
prepared, the premiss itself is clearly stated; nearly every 
possible objection is examined and answered; and then oomfis 
the conclusion. There is little or no repetition, but there is a 
weahh of illustration, a completeness of analysis^, that convinces 
the reader, not only that the subject has been adequately 
treated, but that it has been exhausted. His style, reflecting 
his character, suits perfectly the subject matter^ Simple in 
the best sense of the word, his intellectual prOoesses were lo 
clear tliat he never doubted the correctness of the conclusion 
to which they led him. Apparently from his own point of 
view, he merely indicated the question at issue, and the inexor- 
able rules of logic did tlie rest. Thus his opinions are simple, 
clear, dignified. Intensely interesting, the interest is in the 
argument, not in its expression. He Imd, in a wonderful degree, 
the power of phrase. He expressed important principles of 
law in language which tersely yet clearly conveyed his exact 
meaning. Not only is the constitution interpreted largely 
as he taught the people of the United States to interpret it, 
but when tliey wish to express important constitution^ prin- 
ciples which he enunciated they use his exact words. Again, 
his opinions show that he adhered closely to the words of the 
constitution; indeed no one who has attempted to expound 
that instrument has confined himself more strictly to an 
examination of the text. In the proper, though not in the 
historical, sense he wa:s the strictest of strict constructionalists, 
and as a result his opinions are practically devoid of theories 
of government, sovereignty and the rights of man. 

A single iUustratiem of his avoidance of all theory and his adher- 
ence to the words of the Constitution will suffice. In the case of the 
United Skdes v. Fisher the constitutional question involved was the 
power of Congress to dve to the United States a preference over all 
other creditors in the distribution of the assets of a bankrupt. Such 
an act can be upheld on the ground that all governments have 
necessarily the right to give themselves priority. Not so Marshall. 
To him the act must be supported, if support^ at all, not oil any 
theory of the innate nature of the government, national or otherwise, 
but as a reasonable means of carrying out one of Ihe express powers 
conferred by the Constitution on the Federal go v ern m en t . Ihtis, 
he upholds the act in question because of the power expOeSSty 
conferred on tlie Federal government to pay the debts of the union, 
and as a necessary consequence of this power the right tq make 
remittances by bills or otherwise and to take precautions which will 
render the transactions safe. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that Marshall adhered 
in his opinions to the constitution as written, not only because 
it is a fact which must be recognized if we are to understand 
the correct value of his work in the field of constitutional law, 
but also because there exists to-day a popular impression 
by implication he stretched to the utmost the powers of the 
Federal government. This impression is due primarily to the 
ignorance of many of those who have undertaken to praise 
him. During his life he was charged by followers of the 
States Rights School of political Ifiiou^t with uphiddiitg Federal 
power in cases not warranted by the constitution. Lately 
however, those who admired a strong national government; 
without taking the trouble to ascertain whether the old critioism 
by members of the States Ri^ts Party was just, regarded 
the assumption on which it was founded as Marshall’s best 
to bis country’s ^atitude. 

As a constitutional la^^er, MarshaH stands without a rival. 
His work on international law and admiral^ is of first rttsk. 
But though a good, he was not a great, common law or equity 
lawyer. In these fields he did not make new law nor chuify 
what was obscure, and his constitutional opmions which toHlay 
are found least satisfactory aretho^ m which '^eqhesliQjhlj^^ 
solved necessarily involves the discusrion of some commcm^Idw 
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conception, especially those cases in which he was required 
to construe the restriction imposed by the constitution on any 
state impairing the obligation of contracts. His decision in 
the celebrated case of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, in which 
he held that a state could not repeal a charter of a private 
corporation, because a charter is a contract which a subsequent 
act of the state repealing the charter impairs, though of great 
economic importance, does not touch any fundamental question 
of constitutional law. The argument which he advances lacks 
the clearness and finality for which most of his opinions are 
celebrated. It is not certain with whom he thought the contract 
was made: with the corporation created by the charter, with the 
trustees of the corporation, or with those who had contributed 
money to its objects. 

Of the wonderful persuasive force of Marshall’s personality 
there is abundant evidence. His influence over his associates, 
already referred to, is but one example though a most impressive 
one. From the moment he delivered the opinion in Marbury 
v. Madison the legal profession knew that he was a great judge. 
Each year added to his reputation and made for a better 
appreciation of his intellectual and moral qualities. The bar 
of the Supreme Court during his chief-justiceship was the most 
brilliant which the United States has ever known. Leaders, 
not only of legal, but political thought were among its members; 
one, Webster, was a man of genius and commanding position. 
To a very great degree Marshall impressed on the members 
of this bar and on the profession generally his own ideas of 
the correct interpretation of the constitution and his own love 
for the union. He did this, not merely by his arguments but 
by the influence which was his by right of his strong, sweet 
nature. Statesmen and politicians, great and small, were at 
this time, almost without exception, members of the bar. To 
influence the political thought of the bar was to a great extent 
to influence the political thought of the people. 

In 1782 he marned Mary Willis Ambler, the daughter of 
the then treasurer of Virginia. They had ten chili'en, six 
of whom grew to full age. For the greater part of the forty- 
eight years of their married life Mrs Marshall suffered in- 
tensely from a nervous affliction. Her condition called out the 
love and sympathy of her husband’s deep and affectionate 
nature. Judge Story tells us : “ That which, in a just sense, 
was his highest glory, was the purity, affectionateness, liberality 
and devotedness of his domestic life.” For the first thirty 
years of his chief-justiceship his life was a singularly happy one. 
He never had to remain in Washington for more than three 
months. During the rest of the year, with the exception of 
a visit to Raleigh, which his duties as circuit judge required 
him to make, and a visit to his old home in Fauquier county, 
he lived in Richmond. His hou.se on Shockhoe Hill is still 
standing. 

On Christmas Day 1831 his wife died. He never was quite 
the same again. On returning from Washington in the spring 
of 1835 he suffered severe contusions, from an accident to the 
stage coach in which he was riding. His health, which had not 
been good, now rapidly declined and in June he returned to 
Philadelphia for medical attendance. There he died on the 
6th of July. His body, which was taken to Richmond, lies 
Cl Shockhoe Hill Cemetery under a plain marble slab, on which 
is a simple inscription written by himself. In addition to his 
decisioas Marshall wrote a famous biography of (Jeorge Washing- 
ton (5 vols., 1804-1807 ; 2nd ed., 2 vols., 1832), which though 
prepared hastily contains much material of value. 


The principal sources of information are : an e.ssay by James B. 
Thayer (Boston and New York, 1-904); Great American Lawyers 


(Philadelphia, 1908), ii. 313-408, an essay by Wm. Draper Lewis; 
and Allan B. Magruder, John Marshall (Boston, 1885), in the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can, Statesmen Series.” The addresses delivered on Marshall Day, the 
4® of February 190X, are coUectifl by John F. Dillon (Chicago, iw). 
In Uie ” Appendix " to Dillon's collection will be found Ihe Ira- 
coame ” by Joseph Story and the ” Eulo^ " by Horace Binney, 
both delivers soon after Marshall's death. For a study of Marshall's 
decisidas, ^ Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall, edited 
by Joseph F. Collon, Jr. (New York and London, 1905), is of value. 


MARSHALL, JOHN (1818-1891), British surgeon and physiolo- 
gist, was bom at Ely, on the nth of September 1818, his father 
being a lawyer of that city. He entered University College, 
London, in 1838, and in 1847 he was appointed assistant-surgeon 
at the hospital, becoming in 1866 surgeon and professor of 
surgery. He was professor of anatomy at the Royal Academy 
from 1873 till his death. In 1883 he was president of the 
College of Surgeons, also Bradshaw lecturer (on “ Nerve- 
stretching for the relief or cure of pain ”), Hunterian orator in 
1885, Morton lecturer in 1889. In 1867 he published hi.s 
well-known textbook The Outlines of Physiology in two volumes. 
He died on the 1st of January 1891. ” Marshall’s fame,” 
wrote Sir W. MacCormac in his volume on the Centenary of the 
College of Surgeons (1900), ” rests on the great ability with which 
he taught anatomy in relation to art, on the introduction into 
modem surgery of the galvano-cautery, and on the operation 
for the excision of varicose veins. He was one of the first to 
show that cholera might be spread by meams of drinking water, 
and issued a report on the outbreak of cholera in Broad Street, 
St James's, 1854. He also invented the system of circular 
wards for hospitals, and to him are largely owing the details 
of the modern medical student’s education.” 

MARSHALL, STEPHEN (c. j 594-1655), Englisih Nonconformist 
divine, was born at Godmanchester in Huntingdonshire, and 
was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge (M.A. 1622. 
B.D. 1629). After holding the living of Wethersfield in Essex 
he became vicar of Finchingfield in the same county, and in 
1636 was reported for “want of conformity.” He was a 
preacher of great power, and influenced the elections for the 
Short Parliament of 1640. Clarendon esteemed his influence 
on the parliamentary side greater than that of Laud on the 
royalist. In 1642 he was appointed lecturer at St Margaret \s, 
Westminster, and delivered a series of addres.ses to the Commoms 
in which he advocated episcopal and liturgical reform. He had 
a share in writing Smectymnuus, was appointed chaplain to the 
earl of Essex’s regiment in 1642, and a member of the Westminster 
Assembly in 1643. He represented the English Parliament in 
Scotland in 1643, and attended the parliamentary commissions 
at the Uxbridge Conference in 1645. waited on Archbishop 
Laud before his execution, and was chaplain to Charles 1 . at 
Holmby House and at Orisbrooke. A moderate and judiciou.s 
presbyterian, he prepared with others the “ Shorter ('.atechism ” 
in 1647, and was one of the “ Triers,” 1654. He died in November 
1655 and was buried in Westminster Abbey, but his body wa.s 
exhumed and maltreated at the Restoration. His sermons, 
especially that on the death of John Pym in 1643, reveal eloquence 
and fervour. The only “ systematic ” work he published was 
A Defence of Infant Baptism, against John Tombes (London, 
1646). 

MARSHALL, a city and the county-seat of Saline county, 
Missouri, U.S.A., situated a little W. of the centre of the state, 
near the Salt Fork of the La Mine River. Pop. (1890), 4297 ; 
(1900), 5086 (208 being foreign-born and 98 negroes) ; (1910), 
4869. It is served by the Missouri Pacific and the Chicago 
& Alton railways. The city is laid out regularly on a high, 
undulating prairie. It is the seat of Missouri Valley College 
(opened 1889; coeducational), which was established by the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church, and includes a preparatory 
department and a conservatory of music. The court-house 
(1883), a Roman Catholic convent and a high school (1907) 
are the principal buildings. The Mi.ssouri colony for the 
feeble-minded and epileptic (1899) is at Marshall. The 
principal trade is with the surrounding farming country. 
The municipality owns and operates the waterworks. Marshal 
was first settled and was made the county seat in 18^9; it 
became a town in 1866 (re-incorporated 1870) and a city in 
1878. 

MARSHALL, a city and the county-seat of Harrison county, 
Texas, U.S.A., about 145 m. E. by S. of Dallas. Pop. (1890), 
7207; (1900), 7855,0! whom 3769 were negroes. Marshall is 
served by the Texas & Pacific and the Marshall & East Texas 
railwavs, which have large shops hei^. Wiley University was 
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founded in 1873 by the Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Bishop ^llege, was founded in 1881 
by the American Baptist Home Mission l^ciety and incorporated 
in 1885. Marshall is situated in a region growing cotton and 
Indian com, vegetables, small fruits and sugar-cane; in the 
surrounding country there are valuable forests of pine, oak and 
gum. In the vicinity of the city there are several lakes (including 
Caddo Lake) and springs (including Hynson and Rosborough 
springs). The city has a cotton compress, and among its manu- 
factures are cotton-seed oil, lumber, ice, foundry products 
and canned goods. The municipality owns and operates the 
waterworks. Marshall was first settled in 1842, was incorporated 
in 1843, received a city charter in 1848; in 1909 it adopted 
the commission form of government. 

MARSHALL ISLANDS, an island group in the western Pacific 
Ocean (Micronesia) belonging to Germany. The group consists 
of a number of atolls ranged in two almost parallel lines, which 
run from N.W. to S.E. between 4° and 15° N. and 161® and 
174° E. The north-east line, with fifteen islands, is called 
Ratak, the other, numbering eighteen, Ralik. These atolls 
are of coralline formation and of irregular shape. They rise 
but little above high-water mark. Tlie highest elevation occurs 
on the island of Likieb, but is only 33 ft. The lagoon is scarcely 
more than 150 ft. deep and is accessible through numerous 
breaks in the reef. On the outward side the shore sinks rapidly 
to a great depth. The surface of the atolls is covered with 
sand, except in a few places where it has been turned into soil 
through the admixture of decayed vegetation. The reef in 
scarcely any instance exceeds 600 ft. in width. 

The climate is moist and hot, the mean temperature being 
80*50® F. Easterly winds prevail all the year round. There 
is no difference between the seasons, which, though the islands 
belong to the northern hemisphere, have the highest temperature 
in January and the lowest in July. Vegetation, on the whole, 
is very poor. There are many coco-nut palms, bread-fruit 
trees {Artocarpus incisa), various kinds of bananas, yams and 
taro, and pandanus, of which the natives eat the seeds. From 
the bark of another plant they manufacture mats. There are 
few animals. Cattle do not thrive, and even poultry are scarce. 
Pigs, cats, dogs and rats have been imported. There are a few 
pigeons and aquatic birds, butterflies and beetles. Crustacea 
and fish abound on the reefs. 

The natives are Micronesians of a dark brown colour, though 
lighter shades occur. Their hair is not woolly but straight and 
long. They practise tattooing, and show Papuan influence 
by distending the ear-lobes by the insertion of wooden disks. 
They are expert navigators, and construct curious charts of 
thin strips of wood tied together with fibres, some giving the 
position of the islands and some the direction of the prevailing 
winds. Their canoes carry sails and are made of the trunk 
of the bread-fruit tree. The people are divided into four classes, 
of which only two are allowed to own land. The islands lie 
entirely within the German sphere of interest, and the boundaries 
were agreed upon between Great Britain and Germany on the 
loth of April 1889. Their area is estimated at 160 sq. m., 
with 15,000 inhabitants, who are apparently increasing, though 
the contrary was long believed. All but about 250 are natives. 
The administrator of the islands is the governor of German 
New Guinea, but a number of officials reside on the islands. 
There is no military force, the natives being of peaceful disposi- 
tion. The chief island and seat of government is Jaluit. The 
most populous island is Majeru, with 1600 inhabitants. The 
natives are generally pagans, but a Roman Catholic mission 
has been established, and the American Mission Board maintains 
coloured teachers on many of the islands. There is com- 
munication with Sydney by private steamer, and a steamer 
sails between Jaluit and Ponape to connect with the French 
boats for Singapore. The chief products for export are copra, 
tortoise-shell, mother-of-pewl, sharks’ fins and trepang. The 
natives are clever boat-ouilders, and find a market for their 
canoes on neighbouring islands. They have made such progress 
in their art that they have even built seaworthy little schooners 
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of 30 to 40 tons. The only other articles they make are a few 
sh^ ornaments. 

The Marshall Islands may have been visited by Alvaro de 
Saavedra in 1529, Captain Wallis touched at the group in 1767, 
and in 1788 Qiptains Marshall and Gilbert explored it. The 
Germans made a treaty with the chieftains of Jaluit in 1878 
and annexr^d the group in 1885-1886. 

See C. Hager, Die MarshalUlnseln (Leipzig, z886); Steinbach and 
Grosasr, Wdftevbuch der MarshaU-Sprache (Hamburg, 1902). 

MARSHALLTOWN, a city and the county-seat of Marshall 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., near the Iowa River and about 60 m. 
N.E. of Des Moines. Pop. (1890), 8914; (1900), 11,544, of 
whom 1590 were foreign-born; (1906 estimate), 12,100. Mar- 
shalltown is served by the Chicago & North-Western, the 
Chicago Great Western and the Iowa Central railways, the 
last of which has machine shops here. At Marshalltown are 
the Iowa soldiers’ home, supported in part by the Federal 
Government, and St. Mary’s institute, a Roman Catholic 
commercial and business school. The ciiy is situated in a 
rich agricultural region, and is a market for grain, neat cattle, 
horses and swine. There are miscellaneous manufactures, 
and in 1905 the factory product was valued at $3,090,312. 
The municipality owns and operates its waterworks and its 
electric-lighting plant. Marshalltown, named in honour of 
Chief Justice John Marshall, was laid out in 1853, and became 
the county-seat in i860. It was incorporated as a town in 
1863, and was chartered as a city in 1868. 

MARSHALSEA, a prison formerly existing in Southwark, 
London. It was attached to the court of that name held by 
the steward and marshal of the king’s house (see Lord Steward 
and Marshal). The date of its first establishment Is unknown, 
but it existed as early as the reign of Edward III. It was 
consolidated in 1842 with the queen’s bench and the Fleet, 
and was then described as** a, prison for debtors and for persons 
charged with contempt of Her Majesty’s courts of the Marshalsea, 
the court of the queen’s palace of Westminster, and the high 
court of admiralty, and also for admiralty prisoners uncter 
sentence of courts martial.” It was abolished in 1849. The 
Marshalsea Prison is described in Charles Dickens’ LitUe Dorrit. 

MARSHBUCK, a book-name proposed for such of the African 
bushbucks or harnessed antelopes as have abnormally long 
hoofs to support them in walking on marshy or swampy ^ound. 
(See Bushbuck and Antelope.) 

MARSHFIELD, a city of Wood county, Wisconsin, about 165 
m. N.W. of Milwaukee. Pop. (1890), 3450; (1900L 5240, of 
whom 1 1 61 were foreign-bom; (1905, state census), ^36. It 
is served by the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, St 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and the Minneapolis, St Paul & 
Sault Ste Marie railways. It contains the mother-house of 
the Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother. Lumbering is the most 
important industry, and there are various manufactures. The 
city is situated in a clover region, in which dairying is important, 
and Guernsey and Holstein-Friesland cattle are raised. The 
municipality owns and operates the waterworks and the 
electric-lighting plant. The site of Marshfield was part of a 
tract granted by the Federal government to the Fox River 
Improvement Company, organized to construct, a waterway 
between the Mississippi river and Green Bay, and among the 
original owners of the town site were Samuel Marsh of Massachu- 
setts (in whose honour the place was named) and Horatio 
Seymour, Ezra Cornell, Erastus Coming, and William A. Butler 
of New York. Marshfield was settled about 1870, and was first 
chartered as a city in 1883. 

MARSH GAS (methane), CH4, the first member of the series 
of paraffin hydrocarbons. It occurs as a constituent of the 
“ fire-damp ” of coal-mines, in the gases evolved from volcanoes, 
and in the gases which arise in marshy districts (due to the 
decomposition of vegetable matter under the surface of water). 
It is found associated with petroleum and also in human intes- 
tinal Gfases. It is a product of the destructive distillation of 
complex organic matter (wood, coal, bituminous shale, &c,), 
forming in this way from 30 to 40 % of ordinary illuminating 
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g»s. It may be synthetically obtained by passing a mixture of 
the vapour of carbon bisulphide with sulphuretted hydrogen over 
red'hot copper (M. Berthelot, rendus, 1856, 43, p. 236), 

C62 + aHjS + 8 Cu»4Cu 2S + CH^; by passing a mixture of 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide over reduced nickel at 200-250® 
C., or hydrogen and carbon dioxide at 230-300® C. (P. Sabatier 
and J. B. Scndcrens, Comptes reftdus, 1902, 134, pp. 514, 689); 
by the decomposition of aluminium carbide with water [H. 
Moissan, Btdl. Soc. Chim., 1894, (3) n, p. 1012]; and by heating 
phosphonium iodide with carbon bisulphide in a sealed tube 
to iao-140® C. (H, John, Ber,, 1880, 13, p. 127). It is also 
obtained by the reduction of many inethyl compounds with 
nascent hydrog^; thus methyl iodide dissolved in methyl 
alcohol readily yields methane when acted on by the zinc-copper 
couple (J, H. Gladstone and A. Tribe, Jour, Chem. Soc,, 
1884, 45, p. 156) or by the aluminium-mercury couple. It may 
be obtained in an indirect manner from methyl iodide by 
conversion of this compound into zinc methyl, or into magne- 
siuiia methyl iodide (formed by the action of magnesium on 
methyl iodide dissolved in anhydrous ether), and decomposmg 
these latter substances with water (£. Frankland, 1856; V. 
Grignard, 1900), 

Zn(CH,)o+HBO-2CH4+ZnO;aCH8MgI+H20«2CH4+MgIg+MgO. 

In the laboratory it is usually prepared by J. B. A. Dumas’ 
method (Ann,, 1840,33, p. 181), which consists in heating an- 
hydrous sodium acetate with soda lime, ClljjCO.^Na + NaOH «= 
NajjCO| + CH4. The product obtained by this method is not 
pure, contaming generally more or less ethylene and hydrogen. 

Methane is a colourles.s gas of specific gravity 0*559 (air 1). 
It may be condensed to a colourless liquid at - 155® to -160® u 
under atmospheric pressure (S. Wroblewsky, Comptes rendus, 
1884, 99, p. 136). It boils at -162® C. and freezes at -186® C. Its 
aitical temperature is - 99*5® C. ( J. Dewar). The gas is almost 
insoluble in water, but is slightly soluble in alcohol. It decom- 
poses into its constituents when passed through a red-hot tube, 
sjnaJl quantities of other hydrocarbons (ethane, ethylene, 
acetylene, benzene, &c,) being formed at the same time. It 
bums with a pale flame, and when mixed with air or oxygen 
forms a highly expbsive mixture. W. A. Bone (Jow, CJiem, 
Soc,, 1902, 81, p. 535; 1903, 83, p. 1074) has shown that in the 
oxidation of methane by ojprgen at 450-500® C. formaldehyde 
(or possibly methyl alcohol) is formed as an intermediate product, 
and is ultimatelv oxidized to carbon dioxide. Methane is an 
exceedingly stable gas, beii^ unaffected by the action of chromic 
acid, nitric acid, or a mixture of nitric and sulphuric acids. 
Chlorine and bromine, however, react with methane, gradually 
replacing hydrogen aui forming chlor- and brom- substitution 
products. 

MABSHMAN, JOSHUA (1768-1837), English Baptist mission- 
ary and orient^^ was bom on the 20th of April 1768 at 
Westbury Leigl^ in Wiltshire. He followed the occupation 
of a weaver until 1794, but having meanwhile devoted himself 
to study he rexnov^ to Broadmead, Bristol, to take charge of 
a saiall school In 2799 he was sent by the Baptist Missionary 
Society to join their mission at Serampur. Here, in addition 
to his more i^ecial duties, he studied Bengali and Sanskrit, and 
afterwards Chinese. He translated the Bible into various 
dialects, and, aided by his son, established newspapers and 
founded Serampur College. He received the degree of D.D, 
from Brown University, U.SAi,, in 1810. He died at Serampur 
on the 5th of Deoemb^ 1837. His son, John Clark Marshxnan 
(1794-1877), was official Bengali translator; he published a 
Guide to the Civil Law which, i^fore the work of Macaulay, was 
the civil code of India, and wrote a HisJUtry of India (1842). 

Marshxnan translated into Chinese the bodk of Genesis, the Gospds, 
and the Epistles of Paul td the Hlhnans and the Corinthians; in i8xx 
he published The WoHts of Confucius^ containing the Original Teat, 
with 0 Translation, and in 1814 his Clavis Sinica. He was also the 
author of Elements of Chinese Grammar, with Preliminary Dissertation 
on ihie Characters and Colloquial Mediums of the Chinese, and was 
associated With W. Carey in the preparation of a Sanskrit grammar 
and of a Btngeli^EngliKh dictionary. 

/ 


See T. C. Marshman, Life and Times of Carey, Marshman and 
Ward (2 vols., 1859). 

MARSl, an ancient people of Italy, whose chief centre was 
Mamivium, on the eastern shore of Lake Fucinus. Th^ arc 
first mentioned as members of a confederacy with the Vestini, 
Paeligni and Marrucini (Liv. viii. 29, cf. viii. 6, and Folyb. ii. 24, 
12). They joined the Samnites in 308 b.c. (Liv, ix. 41), and (m their 
submission became allies of Rome in 304 b.c. (Liv. ix. 45). After 
a short-lived revolt two years later, for which they were punished 
by loss of territory (Liv. x. 3), they were readmitted to the Roman 
alliance and remained faithful down to the social war, their 
contingent (e.g. Liv. xliv. 46) being always regarded as the flower 
of the Italian forces (e.g. Hor. Od. ii. 20, 18). In this war, 
which, owing to the prominence of the Marsian rebels is often 
known as the Marsic War, they fought bravely against odds 
under their leader Q. Pompaedius Silo, and, though they were 
frequently defeated, the result of the war was the. enfranchisement 
of Uie allies (see Rome : History, The Republic ”). The Marsi 
were a hardy mountain people, famed for their simple habits 
and indomitable courage. It was said that the Romans liad 
never triumphed over them or without them (Appian). They 
were also renowned for their magicians, wIk> had strange 
remedies for various diseases. 

The Latin colony of Alba Fucens near the north-west comer 
of the lake was founded in the adjoining Aequian territory in 
303, so that from the beginning of the 3ra century the Marsians 
were in touch with a Latin-speaking community, to say nothing 
of the l^tin colony of Carsioli (298 B.c.) farther west. The 
earliest pure Latin inscriptions of the district seem to be C.I.L. 
ix. 3827 and 3848 from the neighbourhood of Supinum; its 
character generally is of the Gracchan period, though it might 
be somewliat earlier. 

Mommsen (Unteritalische Dialekien, p. 345) pointed out that 
in the social war all the coins of Pompaedius Silo have the Latin 
legend Italia,” while the other leaders in all but one cose used 
Oscan. 

The chief record of the dialect or patois we owe to the goddess 
Angitia, whose chief temple and grove stood at the south-west 
comer of Lake Pucinus, near the inlet to the emissarius of 
Claudius (restored by Prince Torlonia), and the modern village 
of Luco. She (or they, for the name is in the plural in the Latin 
inscription next cited) was widely worshipped in the central 
highlands (Sulmo, C, 2 .L. ix. 3074, Furfo Vestinorum, ibid. 3515) 
as a goddess of healing, especially skilled to cure serpent bites by 
charms and the herbs of the Marsian woods. Her worshippers 
naturally practised the same arts— *-a8 their descendants do (see 
A. de Nino’s charming collection of Usi e costumi ahruzzesi), 
their country being in Rome counted the home of witclicraf t ; see 
Hor. Sal, i, 9, 29, Epod, 17, 28, &c. 

The earliest local inscriptions date from about 300 to 150 b.c. 
and include the interesting and difficult bronze of Lake Fucinus, 
which seems to record a votive offering to Angitia, if A(n)ctia, 
as is probable, was the local form of her name. Their language 
differs very slightly from Roman Latin of that date; for ^par- 
ently contract^ forms like Fougno instead of Fucino may really 
only be a matter of spdliiig. In final syllables the diphthongs ai, 
ei, oi, all appear as e. On the other band, the older form of the 
name of tribe (dat, plur. MartsesM^l^U Martiis) shows its 
derivation and exhibits the assibilation of -tUh into -ts(h proper 
to many Oscan dialect8<s0e Osca Lingua) but strange to classical 
Latin. 

See R. S. Conway, The Italio Dialects, pp. 290 seq. (from which some 
portions of this article are taken by pwmission of the syndics of the 
fcamb. Univ. Press); on the Fuclno-Bronze, ib. p. 294. (R. S. C.) 

MARSIGU [latinized Marsimus], LUIGI FERUIHANUOt 
Count (1658-1730), Italian soldier and scientific writCT, was 
bom at Bolog^ on the loth of July 1658. After a cour.se ut 
scientific studies in his native city he travelled through Turkey 
collecting data on the military organization of that empire. 4s 
well as on its natural history. On Ips return he entered the ser- 
vice of the emperor Leopold (1682) and fought with, distinction 
against the Turks, by whom he was wounded and captured in an 
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action on the river Raiab^ and sold to a pasha whom he accom- 
panied to the siege of V ienna. His release was purchased in 1684, 
and he afterwards took part in the war of the Spanish succession. 
In 1703 he was appointed second in command under Count 
Arco in the defence of Alt-Breisach. The fortress surrendered 
to the duke of Burgundy, and both Arco and Marsigli were 
court martialled j the former was condemned to death and the 
latter cashiered, although acquitted of blame by public opinion. 
Having thus been forced to give up soldiering, he devoted the 
rest of his life to scientific investigations, in the pursuit of which 
he made many journeys through Europe, spending a considerable 
time at Marseilles to study the nature of the sea. In 1712 he 
presented his collections to his native city, where they formed the 
nucleus of the Bologna Institute ef Science and Art. He died 
at Bologna on the ist of November 1730. Marsigli was a fellow 
of the London Royal Society and a member of the Paris Academy 
of Science. 

Bibuography. — A list of his works, over twenty in number, is 
given in Niceron’s Memoirs' his Breve ristreUo del saggio fisico intorno 
alia storia del mare was published at Venice in 1711, and again at 
Amsterdam (in French) in 1725; the State militare delV impero 
Gttomano was published at Amsterdam and the Hague in Italian and 
French (1732), the Onf^ervaeioni intorno al Bosforo Tracio in Rorne 
(1681) and the Danubius pannonico-mysicus^ a large work in six 
volumes containing much valuable historic and scientific information 
on the Danuhian countries, at the Hague (1725). See Fontenelle, 

itloge " in the Mdm. de I’acad. des sciences (Paris, 1730); Quincy, 
Mimoires sur la vie de M. le comte Marsigli (Zurich, 1741), and 
Fantuzzi's biography of Marsigli (Bologna, 1770). 

MARSILIUB OF PADUA [Marsiglto Mainardino] (1270- 
1342), Italian medieval scholar, was born at Padua, and at first 
.studied medicine in his own country. After practising various 
professions, among others that of a soldier, he went to Paris 
about 1311. The reputation which he had gained in the physical 
sciences soon caused him to be raised to the position of rector 
of the university (for the first term of the year 1313). While 
still practising medicine he entered into relations with another 
master of Paris, the philosopher John of Jandun, who collabo- 
rated with him in the composition of the famous Defensor pacts 
(1324), one of the most extraordinary political and religious works 
which appeared during the 14th century. A violent struggle 
had just broken out between pope John XXII. and Louis of 
Bavaria, king of the Romans, and the latter, on being excom- 
municated and called upon to give up the empire, only replied 
to the pope^s threats with fresh provocations. Marsilius of 
Padua and John of Jandun, though they had both reason to be 
grateful for the benefits of John XXIL, chose this moment to 
demonstrate, by plausible arguments, the supremacy of the 
Empire, its independence of the Holy See, and the emptiness 
of the prerogatives “ usurped by the sovereign pontiffs — a 
demonstration naturally calculated to give them a claim on the 
gratitude of the German sovereign. 

The Defensor pads, as its name implies, is a work intended to 
restore peace, as the most indispensable benefit of human society. 
The author of the law is the people, i.e, the whole body, or at 
least the most important poxt {valentior) of the citizens; the 
people should themselves elect, or at least appoint, the head of 
the government, who, lest he should be tempted to put himself 
above the scope of the laws, should have at his disposal only a 
limited armed force. This chief is responsible to the people for 
his breaches of the law, and in serious cases they can condemn 
him to death. The real cause of the trouble which prevails 
among men is the papficv, a “ fictitious power, the develop- 
ment of which is the result of a series of usurpations, Marsilius 
denies, not only to the pope, but to the bishops and clergy, any 
coercive jurisdiction or any right to pronounce on their own 
authority excommunications and interdicts, or in any wt^ to 
impose the observation of the divine law. He is not opposed to 
pities agairisrti heretics, but he would have them pronounced 
only by tribunals. Desiring to see the clergy practise a holy 
poverty, he proposes the suppression of tithes and the seizure 
by the ^secular power of the greato part of the property of the 
church. The clergy, thus deprived of its wealth, privileges 
and jurisdiction, is further to be deprived of independence, for 
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the dvil power is to have the right of appointing to b e n efte w , 
&c. TIm supreme authority in the church is to be the oouncii, 
but a council summoned by the emperor. The pope, no lo^er 
possessing any more power than other bishops (though Marrilmi 
recognizes that the supremacy of the Church of Rome goes hack 
to the earliest times of Christianity), is to content himself with a 
pre-eminence mainly of an honorary kind, without claiming 
to interpret the Holy Scriptures, de^e dogmas or distribute 
benefices; moreover, he is to be elected by the Christia^i people, 
or by the delegates of the people, i,e, the prii^^esy or by the 
council, and these are also to have the power to punish, suspmd 
or depose him. Such is this famous work, full of obscunties, 
redundancies and contradictions, in which the thread oi the 
argument is sometimes lost in a labyrinth of reasonings and 
citations, both sacred and profane, but which nevertheless 
expresses, both in religion and politics, such audacious and novel 
ideas that it has been possible to trace in it, as it weta, a rough 
sketch of the doctrines developed during the periods of the 
Reformation and of the French Revolution. The theory was 
purely democratic, but was all ready to be transformed, by means 
of a scries of fictions and implications, into an imperialist doctrine ; 
and in like manner it contained a visionary pl^ of reformation 
which ended, not in the separation of the church from the state, 
but in the subjection of the church to the state. To overthrow 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, to deprive the clergy of all their 
privileges, to reduce the pope to the rank of a Jd^ of president 
of a Christian republic, which governs itself, or rather submitt 
to the government of Caesar — such is the dream formed in 1324 
by two masters of the university of Paris. 

When in 1326 Louis of Bavaria saw the arrival in Nuremberg 
of the two authors of the book dedicated to him, startled by 
the boldness of their political and religious theories, he was at 
first inclined to treat them as heretics. He soon changed his 
mind, however, and, admitting them to the circle of h s intimates, 
loaded them with favours. Having become one of the chief 
inspirers of the imperial policy, Marsilius accompanied Loub 
of Bavaria to Italy, where he preached or circulated written 
attacks against the pope, especially at Milan, and where he came 
within the sight of the realization of his wildest utopias. To see 
a king of the Romans crowned emperor at Rome, not by tiae 
pope, but by those who claimed to be the delegates of the people 
(Jan. 17, 1328), to see John XXIL deposed by the 
of the Empire (April 18), and a mendicant friar, Pietro de 
Corbara, raised by an imperial decree to the 4:hrone of St Peter 
(as Nicholas V.) after a sham of a popular election (May la), 
ail this was merely the application of principles laid down in the 
Defensor pads. The two authors of this book played a. most 
active pstrt in the Roman Revolution. Marsilius, appointed 
imperial vicar, abused his power to persecute the clergy who had 
remained faithful to J ohn XXI I . In recompense for has services, 
he seems to have been appointed archbishop of Milan, while his 
collaborator, John of Jandun, obtamed from Louis of Bavaria 
the bishopric of Ferrara. 

Marsilius of Padua also composed a treatise De translatiom 
imperii romani^ which is merely a rearrangement of a work of 
Landolfo Colonna, De jurisdietione imperaioris in causa main* 
numiali, intended to prove the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
emperor in matrimonial affairs, or rather, to jurtify the inter- 
vention of Louis of Bavaria, who, in the interests of his policy, 
had just annulled the marriage of the son of the king of Bohemia 
and the countess of Tirol. But, above all, in an unpublished 
work preserved at Oxford, the Defensor minor y Marsrlius' cbm- 
pleted and elaborated in a curious manner certain points in the 
doctrine laid down in the Defensor pads. In it he deals with 
ecdesiastical jurisdiction, penances, indulgences, crusades and 
pilgrimages, vows, excommunication, the pope and the council, 
marriage and divorce. Here his democratic theory still more 
clearly leads up to a proclamation of the imperial omn%>otence. 

MarsiHus of Padua does not seem to have, lived long after 1^2. 
But the scandal provedeed by his Defensor’ pads y condemned by 
the court of Avignon in 1326, last^ mach longer. Benedict 
XII. and Clement VI. censured it in turn; Louis of Bavaria 
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disowned it. Translated into French, then into Italian (14th 
century) and into English (i6th century), it was known by 
Wycliffe and Luther, and was not without an influence on the 
R^orm movement. 

See J. Sullivan, American Historical Review^ vol. ii. (i89()-i897), 
and English Historical Review for April 1905 ; Histoire htUraire 
de la France (190O), xxxiii. 528-023; Sigmund Riezler, Die Itterart- 
schen Widersacher der Pdpste zur Zeit Ludwig des Raters (Leipzig, 
1874). 

There arc numerous manuscripts of the Defensor pacts extant. 
W% win here mention only one edition, that given by Goldast, in 
1614, in vol. i. of his Monorchia sacri tmpeni ; an unpublished 
last chapter was published by Karl Muller, in 1883, in the Gdttin- 
gische gAehrte Anzeigen, pp, 923-925. 

Count Lutzow in The Life and Times of Master John Hus (London 
and New York, 1909), pp. 5-9, gives a good abstract of the Defensor 
pads and the relations of Marsilius to other precursors of the 
Reformation. (N. V.) 

MARSIVAN, or Merztfun (anc. Pkasmon ?), a town in the 
Amasia sanjak of the Sivas vilayet of Asia Minor, situated at 
the foot of the Tavshan Dagh. Pop. about 20,000, two-thirds 
Mussulman. It is a centre of American missionary and educa- 
tional enterprise, and the seat of Anatolia College, a theological 
seminary, and schools which were partly destroyed in the anti- 
Armenian riots of 1893 and 1895. There is also a Jesuit school. 
Marsivan is an unusudly European place both in its aspect and 
the commodities procurable in the bazaar. 

MARS-LA«T0UR| a village of Lorraine, between Metz and the 
French frontier, which formed part of the battlefield of the ifith 
of August 1870. The battle is often called the battle of Mars- 
la-Tour, though it is more usually named after Vionville. (See 
Metz; and Franco-German War.) At Mars-la-Tour occurred 
the destruction of the German 38th brigade. 

MARSTON, JOHN {c. 1575-1^34), English dramatist and 
satirist, eldest son of John Marston of Coventry, at one time 
lecturer of the Middle Temple, was bom in 1575, or early in 1576. 
Swinburne notes his affinities with Italian literature, which may 
be partially explained by his parentage, for his mother was the 
daughter of an Italian physician, Andrew Guarsi. He entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1592, taking his B.A. degree in 
1594. The elder Marston in his will expres.ses regret that his 
son, to whom he left his law-books and the furniture of his rooms 
in the Temple, had not been willing to follow his profession. 
John Marston married Mary Wilkes, daughter of one of the 
royal chaplains, and Ben Jonson said that “ Marston wrote his 
father-in-law’s preachings, and his father-in-law his sermons.” 
His first work was The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions ImagOy 
and certaine Satyres (1598). “ Pigmalion ” is an erotic poem 
in the metre of Venus and Adonis ^ and Joseph Hall attached a 
rather clumsy epigram to every copy that was exposed for sale 
in Cambridge. In the some year Marston published, under the 
pseudonym of W. Kinsayder, already employed in the earlier 
volume, his Scourge of Villaniey eleven .satires, in the sixth of 
which he asserted that Pigmalion was intended to parody the 
amorous poetry of the time. Both this volume and its predeces- 
sor were burnt by order of the archbishop of Canterbuiy. The 
satires, in which Marston avowedly took Persius as his model, 
are coarse and vigorous. In addition to a general attack on the 
■ vices of his age he avenges himself on Joseph Hall who had 
assailed him in Virgidemiae, He had a great reputation among 
his contemporaries. John Weever couples his name with Ben 
Jonson’s in an epigram ; Francis Meres in Palladis tamia (1598) 
mentions him among the satirists; a long passage is devoted to 
^‘Monsieur Kinsayder” in the Return from Parnassus (1606), 
and Dr Brinsley Nicholson has suggested that Furor poeHcus 
in that piece may be a satirical portrait of him. But his invective 
by its general tone, goes far to justify Mr W. J. Courthope’s ^ 
judgment that ‘Mt is likelpr enough that in seeming to satirize 
the world without him, he is us^Uy holding up the mirror to his 
own prurient mind.” 

On the 28th of September 1599 Henslowe notices in his diary 
that he lent ** unto Mr Moxton, the new poete, the sum of forty 
riiillings,” as an advance on a play which is not named. Another 
^ Hist, of Eng. Poetry y iii. 70. 


hand has amended “ Maxton ” to Mastone.” The earlie.st 
plays to which Marston ’s name is attached are The History of 
Antonio and Mellida, The First Part ; and Antonio's Revenge. 
The Second Part (both entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1601 and 
printed 1602). The second port is preceded by a prologue which, 
in its gloomy forecast of the play, moved the admiration of 
Charles Lamb, who also compares the situation of Andrugio and 
Lucia to Lear and Kent, but the seme which he quotes gives a 
misleading idea of the play and of the general tenor of Marston ’s 
work. 

The melodrama and the exaggerated expression of these two 
plays offered an opportunity lo Ben Jonson, who had already 
twice ridiculed Marston, and now pilloried him as Crispinus in 
The Poetaster (1601). The quarrel was patched up, for Marston 
dedicated his Malcontent (1^4) to Jonson, and in the next year 
he prefixed commendatory verses to Sejanus. Far greater 
restraint is shown in The Malcontent than in the earlier plays. 
It was printed twice in 1604, the second time with additions hx 
John Webster. The Dutch Courtezan (1605) and Parasitaster, 
or the Fawne (1606) followed. In 1605 Eastward HoeJ^ a gay 
comedy of London life, which gave offence to the king’s Scottish 
friends, caused the playwrights concerned in its production— 
Marston, Chapman and Jonson — to be imprisoned kt the instance 
of Sir James Murray. The Wonder of Women, or the Tragedie of 
Sophonisha (1606), seems to have been put forward by Marston 
as a model of what could be accomplished in tragedy. In the 
preface he mocks at those authors who make a parade of their 
authorities and their learning, and the next play, What you Will 
(printed 1607 ; but probably written much earlier), contains a 
lurthcr attack on Jonson, The tragedy of the The Insatiate 
Countesse was printed in 1613, and again, this time anonymously, 
in 1616. It was not included in the collected edition of Marston’s 
plays in 1633, and in the Duke of Devonshire’s library there is 
a copy bearing the name of William Barksteed, the author of 
the poems, Myrrha, the Mother of Adonis (1607), and Hiren and 
the Fair Greek (1611). The piece contains many passages 
superior to anything to be found in Marston’s well-authenticated 
plays, and Mr A. H. Bullen suggests that it may be Barksteed ’s 
version of an earlier one drafted by Marston. The character 
and history of Isabella are taken chiefly from “ The Disordered 
Lyfe of the Countess of Celant ” in William Paynter’s Palace 
of Pleasure, derived eventually from Bandello. There is no 
certain evidence of Marston’s authorship in Histriomastix 
(printed i6io, but probably produced before 1599), or in Jacke 
Drums Enter tainement, or the Comedie of Pasquil and Katherine 
(1616), though he probably had a hand in both. Mr R. Hoyle 
{Englische Siudien, vol. xxx., 1901), in a critical study of Shake- 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida, assigns to Marston’s hand the 
whole of the action dealing with Hector, with the prologue and 
epilogue, and attributes to him the bombast and coarseness in 
the last scenes of the play. It will be seen that his undoubted 
dramatic work was completed in 1607. It is uncertain at 
what time he exchanged professions, but in 1616 he was presented 
to the living of Christchurch, Hampshire. He formally resigned 
his charge in 1631, and when his works were collected in 1633 
the publisher, William Sheares, stated that the author “ m his 
autumn and declining age ” was living ” far distant from this 
place.” Nevertheless he died in London, in the parish of Alder- 
manbury, on the 25th of June 1634. He was buried in the 
Temple Church. 

Marston’s works were first published in 1633, once anonymously 
as Tragedies and Comedies, and then in the same year as JVorkes 
of Mr John Marston. The Works of John Marston (3 vols.) were 
reprinted by Mr J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps) in 1856, and again by 
Mr. A. H. Bullen (3 vols.) in 1887. His Poems (2 vols.) were edited by 
Dr A B. Grosart in 1879. The British Museum Catalogue tenta- 
tively assigns to Marston The Whipper of the Satyre his pennance in a 
white sheets; or, the Beadle^s Confutation (1601), a panaphlet in answer 
to The Whipping of the Satyre. For an account of the quarrel of 
Dckker and Marston with Ben Jonson see Dr R. A. Small, The 

^» Revived at Drury Lane (17151) M “ *775 « 

Citv Manners, and said to have suggested Hogarth s Industrious 
and Idle FTentices.” 
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Sta^e Qmrfel between Ben Jonson and the so-called Poetasters', in 
£. Koelbing, Forschwnien zuv engliscken Sfrache und LiUeraluft 
pt. i. (1899). See also three articles John Marsion als Dramatiher. 
by Ph. Aronstein in Englische Studien (vols. xx. and xxi., 1893), and 
** Quellen studien zu den Dramen Ben Jonsons, John Marstons , . . 
by Emil Koeppel {MUnchener Beitrdge Mur roman, und engl, 
Philologie, pt. xi. 1895). 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE (1850-1887), English poet, was 
born in London on the 13th of August 1850. His father, John 
Westland Marston (1819-1890), of Lincolnshire origin, the 
friend of Dickens, Macready and Charles Kean, was the author of 
a scries of metrical dramas which held the stage in succession 
to the ambitious efforts of John Tobin, Talfourd, Bulwer and 
Sheridan Knowles. His chief plays were The Patrician's 
Daughter (1841), Strathmore (1849), ^ Struggle (1858) and 
Donna Diana (1863). He was looked up to as the upholder of 
the outworn tradition of the acted poetic drama, but his plays 
showed little vitality, and Marston's reviews for the Athenaeum, 
including one of Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, and his 
dramatic criticisms embodied in Our Recent Actors (1888) will 
probably claim a more enduring reputation. His Dramatic and 
Poetical Works were collected in 1876. The son, Philip Bourke, 
was born in a literary atmosphere. His sponsors were Philip 
James Bailey and Dinah Mulock (Mrs Craik). At his father’s 
house near Chalk Farm he met authors and actors of his father’s 
generation, and subsequently the Rossettis, Swinburne, Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy and Irving. From his earliest years his literary 
precocity was overshadowed by misfortunes. J n his fourth year, 
in part owing to an accident, his sight began to decay, and he 
gradually became almost totally blind. His mother died in 1870. 
His fiancSe, Mary Nesbit, died in 1871; his closest friend, Oliver 
Madox Brown, in 1874; his sister (’icely, his amanuensis, in 
1878 ; in 1879 his remaining sister, Eleanor, who was followed 
to the grave after a brief interval by her husband, the 
poet O’Shaughnessy, and her two children. In 1882 the death 
of his chief poetic ally and inspirer, Rossetti, was followed 
closely by the tragedy of another kindred spirit, the sympa- 
thetic pessimist, James Thomson (*‘ B. V.”), who was carried 
dying from his blind friend’s rooms, where he had sought 
refuge from his latest miseries early in June of the same year. 
It is said that Marston cAme to dread making new friendships, 
for fear of evil coming to the recipients of his afTection. In the 
face of such calamities it is not surprising that Marston’s verse 
became more and more sorrowful and melancholy. The idylls 
(»f flower-life, such as the early and very beautiful “ The Rose 
and the Wind ” were succeeded by dreams of sleep and the repose 
of death. These qualities and gradations of feeling, reflecting 
the poet’s successive ideals of action and quiescence, are traceable 
through hi.s three published collections, Songtide (1871), AU in 
All (1875) and Wind Voices (1883). The first and third, con- 
taining his best work, went out of print, but Marston’s verse was 
collected in 1892 by Mrs Louise Chandler Moulton, a loyal and 
devoted friend, and herself a poet. Marston read little else but 
poetry; and of poetic values, especially of the intenser order, 
his judgment could not be surpassed in sensitiveness. He was 
saturated with Rossetti and Swinburne, and his imitative power 
was remarkable. In his later years he endeavoured to make 
money by writing short stories in Home Chimes and other 
American magazines, through the agency of Mrs Ch^dler 
Moulton. His popularity in America far exceeded that in his 
own country. His health showed signs of collapse from 1883; 
in January 1887 he lost his voice, and suffered intensely from the 
failure to make himselE understood. He died on the 13th of 
February 1887. 

He was commemorated in Dr Gordon Hake's ** Blind Boy," and 
in a fine sonnet by Swinburne, beginning “ The days of a man are 
threescore years and ten." There is an intimate sketch of the blind 
poet by a mend, Mr Coulson Kemahan, in Sorrow and Som (1894)1 
p. 127. (T. Se.) 

MARSTON MOOR, BATTLE OF, was fought on the 2nd of July 
1644 on a moor (now enclosed) seven miles west of York, between 
the Royalist army under Prince Rupert and the Parliamentary 
and Scottish armies under the earl of Manchester, Lord Fairfax 


and Lord Leven. (For operatiems that preceded the battle see 
Great Rebellion.) Rupert had relieved York and joined 
forces with the marquess of Newcastle’s anny that had def^ided 
that city, and the Parliamentarians and Scots who had besieged 
it had drawn off south-westward followed by the Royalists. On 
the morning of the 2nd of July, however, Rupert^s attack on 
their rearguard forced them to ^It and deploy on rising ground 
on the south edge of the moor, their position being defin^ on the 
right and left by Long Marston and Tockwith and divided from 
the Royalist army on the moor by a lane connecting these ^o 
villages. The respective forces were — Royalists about 18,000, 
Parliamentarians and Scots about 27,000. The armies stood 
front to front. On the Royalist right was half the cavalry under 
Rupert; the infantry was in the centre in two lines and the left 
wing of cavalry was under General (Lord) Goring. The lane 
along the front was held by skirmishers. On the other side the 
cavadry of the Eastern Association under Lieut.-General Cromwell 
and that of the Scots under Major-General Leslie (Lord Newark) 
formed the left, the infantry of the Eastern Association under 
Major-General Crawford, of the Scots under Lord Leven, and of 
the Yorkshire Parliamentarians under Lord Fairfax was in the 
centre and the Yorkshire cavalry under Sir Thomas Fairfax was 
on the right wing. 

During the afternoon there was a desultory cannonade, but 
neither side advanced. At last, concluding from movements in 
the enemy’s lines that there would be no fighting that day, 
Rupert and Newcastle strolled away to their coaches and their 
.solders dismounted and lay down to rest. But seeing this 
(Iromwell instantly advanced his wing to the attack (5 p.m.). 
His dragoons drove away the skirmishers along the lane, and the 
line cavalry crossed into the moor. The general forward move- 
ment spread along the Parliamentary line from left to right, the 
Eastern Association infantry being the first to cross the road. 
In Rupert’s momentary absence, the surprised Royalist cavalry 
could make no head against Cromwell’s charge, although the 
latter was only made piecemeal as each unit crossed the lane 
and formed to the front. Rupert soon galloped up with his 
fresh second line and drove back Cromwell’s men, Cromwell him- 
self being wounded, but Leslie and the Scots (Cavalry, taking 
ground to their left, swung in upon Rupert’s flank, and after a 
hard struggle the hitherto unconqnered cavalry of the prince 
was broken and routed. Then, being unlike other cavalry of the 
time, a thoroughly disciplined force, the Eastern Association 
cavalry rallied, leaving the pursuit to the Scots light horse. On 
the Parliamentary right, Goring had swept away the Yorkshhe 
horse, and although most of lus troopers had followed in dis- 
orderly pursuit, Sir Charles Lucas with some squadrons was 
attacking the exposed right of Leven’s infantry. At the same 
time the Parliamentary infantry had mostly crossed the lane 
and was fighting at close quarters and suffering severely, New- 
castle’s north-country “ White-Coat ” brigade driving back and 
finally penetrating their centre. Lord Leven gave up the battle 
as lost and rode away to Tadcaster. But the Scots on the right 
I of the foot held firm against Lucas’s attacks, and Cromwell and 
Leslie with their cavalry passed along the rear of the Royal army, 
guided by Sir Thomas Fairfax (who though wound^ in the 
rout of his Yorkshire horse had made his way to the other 
flank). Then, on the ground where Goring had routed Fairfax, 
Cornwell and Leslie won an easy victory over Goring’s scattered 
and disordered horsemen. The Eastern Association infantry 
had followed the horse and was now in rear of the Royahsts. 
The original Parliamentary centre of foot, a remnant, but one 
containing only the bravest and steadiest men, held fast, and 
soon the Royalist mfantry was broken up into isolated regiments 
and surrounded by the victorious horse and foot of the enemy^ 
The White-Coats retreated into an enclosure and there ddfend^ 
themselves to the last man. The rest were cut down on the field 
or scattered in the pursuit and at nightfall the Royalist army had 
ceased to exist. Some of Rupert’s foot regiments made their 
wav to York, but the dispirited garrison only held out for a fort- 
I night. Rupert rallied some six thousand of the men and escaped 
j over the hills into Lancashire, thence rejoining King Charles in 
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the south. But the Northern army, the main hope of the 
Royalist cause, was destroyed. 

MARSUPIALIA (from l^t. marsupiunif a pouch, or bag), the 
group of mammals in which the young are usually carried for 
some time after birth in a pouch on the under-surface of the 
body of the female. The group, which has also the alternative 
title of Didelphia, is by some authorities regarded as a sub-class 
of the mammalia of equal rank with the Monotremata, while by 
others it is brigaded with the placentals, so that the two to- 
gether form a sub-class of equal grade with the one represented 
by the monotremes. There is much to be urged in favour of either 
view; and in adopting the former alternative, it must be borne in 
mind that the difference between monotremes and marsupials is 
vastly greater than that which separates the latter from placen- 
tals. In elevating the marsupials to the rank of a sub-class the 
name Metatheria has been suggested as the title for the higher 
grade, with Marsupialia as the designation for the single order 
by which they are now represented. It is, however, less liable 
to cause confusion, and in many other ways more convenient tp 
employ the better known term Marsupialia in both senses. 

Marsupials may be defined as viviparous (that is non-egg- 
laying) mammals, in which the young are in an imperfect 
condition, and almost immediately attached to the teats of 
the mammary glands; the latter being generally enclosed in a 
pouch, and the front edge of the pelvis being always furnished 
with epipubic or “ marsupial ” bones. As a rule there is no 
allantoic placenta forming the means of communication between 
the blood of the parent and the foetus, and when such a structure 
does occur its development is incomplete. In ;dl rases a more or 
less full series of teeth is developed, these being differentiated into 
incisors, canines, premolars and molars, when all are present; 
but only a single pair of teeth in each jaw has deciduous 
predecessors. 

The pouch from which the marsupials take their name is 
supported by the two epipubic bones, but does not correspond to 
the temporary breeding-^uch of the monotremes. It may open 
either forward or backwards ; and although present in the great 
majority of the species, and enclosing the teats, it may, as in 
many of the opossums, be completely absent, when the teats 
extend in two rows along the whole length of the under-surface of 
the body. Whether a pouch is present or not, the young are 
bom in an exceedingly imperfect state of development, after 
a very short period of gestation, and are immedialely tninsferrcd 
b>^ the female parent to the teats, where they remain firmly 
attached for a considerable time; the milk being injected into 
their mouths at intervals by means of a special muscle which 
compresses the glands. In the case of the great grey kangaroo, 
for instance, the period of gestation is less than forty days, and 
the newly-bom embryo, which is blind, naked, and unable to use 
its bud-like limbs, is little more than an inch in length. 

As additional features of the subclass may be mentioned the 
absence of a corpus callosum connecting the right and left hemi- 
apheres of the brain, i and of a fossa in the septum between the two 
luiicles of the heart. In the skull there are always vacuities, or 
unoBsified spaces in the bones of the palate, while angle,'* or 
lower hind extremity of each half of the lower jaw is strongly bent 
- inwards so as to form a kind of shelf, and the alisphenoid bone takes 
a share In the formation of the t3rmpanum, or auditory bladder, or 
buUa. Didelphia, the alternative name of the group was given in 
allusion to the circumstance that the uterus has two separate open- 
ings; while other features are the inclusion of the openings of the 
jUimentary canal and the urino-genital sinns in a common sphincter 
muscle, and the position of the scrotum iu advance of the penis. 
The bimdioootB alone possess a placenta. Lastly the number of 
trunk-vertebrae is alwa^ nineteen, while there are generally thirteen 
pairs of ribs. 

As regards the teeth, in all cases except the wombats the number 
of upper incisors diffeiu from that of the corresponding lower teeth. 
As luready stated, there is no vertical displacement and sucoession 
of the functional teeth except in ^ case of a single tooth on each 
side of each jaw, which is the third of the premolar series, and Is 
preceded by a tooth having more or less of the characters of a molar 
fsee hg. t). In some cases (as in rat-kangaroos) this tooth retains 
its place and function until the animal has nearly, ii not quite, 

1 The presence or absence of tbe corpus callosum has been much 
disputed ; the lateet researches, however, Indicate its absence. 


attained its full stature, and is not shed and replaced by its successor 
until after all the other teeth, including the molars, are in place and 
use. In others, as the thyl^ine, it is rudimentary, being shed or 
absorbed before any of the other teeth have cut the gum, and there- 
fore functionless. It may be added that tliere arc some marsupials, 
such as the wombat, koala, marsupial ant-eater and Ihe dasyures, 



Fig. 1. — ^Teeth of Upper Jaw of Opossum [Didelphys ntofsupialis), 
all of which are unchanged, except the third premolar, the place oi 
which IS occupied in the young animal by a molariform tooth, repre- 
sented in the figure below the line of the other teeth. 

in which no such deciduous tooth, even in a rudimentary state, has 
been discovered. In addition to this replacement of a single pair 
of functional teeth in each jaw, it has been discovered that marsupial-, 
possess rudimentary tooth-germs wliich never cut the gum. Accord- 
ing to one theory, these rudimentary teeth, together with the one 
pair of functional teeth in each jaw that has vertical successors, 
represent the milk-teeth of placental mammals. On the other hand, 
there a, re those who believe that the functional dentition (otlier 
than the replacing ])rcmolar and the molars) correspond to the 
milk-dentition of placentals, and that the rudimentary tooth-germs 
represent a * prelactcal " dentition. The question, however, is of 
academic rather than of practical interest, and whichever way it is 
answered does not affect our general conception of the nature and 
relationships of the group. 

Unfortunately the homology of the functional series does not by 
any means end the uncertainty connected with the marsupial denti- 
tion ; as there is also a difference of opinion with regard to the serial 
homology of some of the cheek-teeth, h'or instance, according to 
the older view, the dental formula in the thvlacine or Tasmanian wolf 
is i. c. U p* !h m. I = 40. On the other hand, in the opinion of the 
present writer, this formula, so far as the cheek-teeth are concerned, 
should be altered to p. U m* !»» thus bringing it in accord, so far as 
those teeth are concerned, with the placental formula, and making 
the single pair of replacing teeth the third premolars. It may be 
added that the formula given above shows that the marsupial denti- 
tion may comprise more teeth than the 44 wliich fonn the normal 
full placental complement. 

As regards geographical distribution, existing marsupials, 
with the exception of two families, Didelphyidae and Epanorth- 
idaCf are mainly limited to the Australian region, forming the 
chief mammalian fauna of Australia, New Guinea, and some of 
the adjacent islands. The Didelphyidae are almost exclusively 
Central and South American, only one or two species ranging 
into North America. Fossil remains of members of this family 
have also been found in Europe in strata of the Oligocene 
period. 

History . — Theorigin and evolution of the Australian marsupials 
have been discussed by Mr B. A. Bensley. In broad contrast 
to the views of Dr A. R. Wallace, this author is of opinion that 
marsupials did not effect an entrance into Australia till about 
the middle of the Tertiary period, their ancestors being probablx' 
opossums of the American type. They were then arboreal ; but 
they speedily entered upon a rapid, although short-lived, course 
of evolution, during which leaping terrestrial forms like the 
kangaroos were developed. The short period of this evolution 
is at least one factor in the primitive grade of even the most 
specialized members of the group. In the advance of their molar 
teeth from a tritubercular to a grinding type, the author traces a 
curious parallelism between marsupials and placentals. Taking 
opossums to have been the ancestors of the group, the author 
considers that the present writer may be right in his view that 
marsupials entered Australia from Asia by way of New Guinea. 

the other hand there is nothing absolutely decisive against 
their origin being southern. 

Again, taking as a text Mr L. DoUo’s view that marsupials 
were originally arboreal, that, on account of their footHrtructwre, 
they could not have been the ancestors of placentals, and that 
they themselves are degenerate placentals, Mr Bensley contrasts 
this with Huxley's scheme of raammalian evolution. According 
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to the latter, the eariy monotremes which became specialized 
into modem monotremes, gave rise to the ancestors of the modem 
marsupials; while the modern placentals are likewise an offshoot 
from the ancestral marsupial stock. This phylogeny, the author 
thinks, is the most probable of all. It is urged that the imperfect 
placenta of the bandicoots instead of being vestigial, may be an 
mstance of parallelism, and that in marsupials generally the 
allantois failed to form a placental connexion. Owing to the 
antiquity of both placentals and marsupials, the arboreal 
character of the feet of the modern forms of the latter is of little 
importance. Further, it is considered that too much weight has 
been assigned to the characters distinguishing monotremes from 
other mammals, foetal marsupials showing a monotreme type 
of coracoid, while it is probable that in the long run it will be 
found impossible to maintain the essential dissimilarity between 
the milk-glands of monotremes and other mammals. 

Another view is to regard both marsupials and placentals as 
dcrivates from implacental ancestors more or less nearly related 
to the creodont carnivora, or possibly as independently descended 
from anomodont reptiles (see Creodonta). Finally, there is the 
hypothesis that marsupials are the descendants of placentals, 
in which ctisc, as was suggested by its discoverer, the placenta 
of the bandicoots would be a true vestigial structure. 

Classification. 

Existing marsupials may be divided into three main divisions 
or sub-orders, of which the first, or Polyprotodontia, is common 
to America and Australasia; the second, or Paucitnberculata, is 
exclusively South American; while the third, or Diprotodonts, 
is as solely Australasian inclusive of a few in the eastern 
Austro-Malayan islands. 

T. Polyproiodonts — The Polyprotodonts are characterized by 
their numerous, small, sub-equal ineisors, of which there are either 
five or four pairs in tlie upper arvl always three in the lower jriw, 
(fig. 2) and the generally strong and large canines, as well as by the 
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Fig. 2. — Front View of Skull of the Tasmanian Devil {Sarcophtlus 
ursinus) to exhibit polyprotodont type of dentition. 

jiresence of from four to five sharp cusjjs or tubercles on the crown of 
tlie molars. The pouch is often absent, and may o]ien backwards. 
For the most part the species are carnivorous or ’insectivorou.s. 

The first family is that of the true or American opossums — 
Didelphyidae , in which tliere are five pairs of upper incisors, while 
the feet are of the presumed primitive arboreal type, the hind foot 
having the four outer toes subequal and separate, with the first 
op osabb to them all. With the exception of the water-opossum, 
forming tlie genus Chtronectes, all the living members of the family 
may be included in the gefius Didelphys. The latter may, howevei’, 
be aplit up into several sub-generic groups, such as Metachirus, Philan- 
der, Marmosa {Miooureus or Grymaeomys), Peramys, Dromiciop.s, &c. 
The small South American forms included in Marmosa, which lack 
the pouch, and have numoroiis teats, and molar tectli of a primitive 
type, are doubtless the most generalized representatives of flie 
group (see Opossum; and Water-Opossum). 

Nearly allied is the Australian family Daswndae, characterized 
l>y the jpresence of only four pairs of upper incisors, the gentsrally 
small and rudimentary condition of the first hind toe, which can but 
seldom be opposed to the rest, and the absence of prehensile power 
in the tail; tne pouch being either present or absent, and tlie fore 
feet always five- toed. The stomach is simple, and there is no caecum 
to the intestine, although this is present in the opossums. 


The largest vepreseatafive of the family is ^ TaMnanian wolf, 
or thylacine, alone representing the genus Thyladnus^ in which the 
dentition numbers i. c. p. m. fi «=46; with the indsois small and 
vertical, the outer one in fhe upper jaw bring larger than others. 
Summits of the lower incisors, before they are worn, with a deep 
transverse groove, dividing it into an anterior and a posterior cusp. 
Canines long, strong and conical Premolars wim compressed 
crowns, increasing in size from before backwards. Molars in general 
charactc'N resembling those of Sarcophilus^ but of more simple form, 
the cusps being bss distinct and not so sharply pointed. Imduous 



Fig. 3. — The Tasmanian Wolf, or Thylacine {Tkylacinus 
cynocephalus). 

molar very small, and shed before the animal leaves the mother's 
pouch. General form dog-Hke, with the head elongated, the muzzle 
Iiointed, and the ears moderate, erect and triangular. Fur short 
and closely applied to the skin. Tail of moderate length, tliick at 
the base and tapering towards the apex, clothed with short liair. 
hirst iiind toe (including the metacarpal bone) abs nt. Vertebrae : 
C. 7, 1 ). 13, L. 6, S. 2, Ca. 23. Marsupial bones unossified. The gradual 
passage of the thick root of the tail into the body is a character com- 
mon to the Tasmanian wolf and the aard-vark, and may be directly 
inherited from reptilian ance.stors (fee Thylactni^. 

The next genus is represented solely by the Tasmanian devil, 
Sarcophtlus (or Diaholus) ursinus, a medium-sized animal wi^ a 
dental formula similar to that of the dasyures, but with teeth (fig. 2) 
approximating to those of the thylacine, though markedly different 
in del lils. The first hind toe is absent. 

In the " native cats,” or dasyures, constituting ‘die genus Dasyu- 
rus, the dental formula is p. f, m. f : total 42. The upper 

incisors are nearly equal and vertical, with the first sl^tfy longer, 
narrower, and scjiarated from the rest. Lower incniQa sloping 
forward and upw..rJ. Canines large and sluirjdy pointed. First 
t\yo premolars witn compressed and sharp-pointed etomBB, and 
slightly developed anterior and posterior acces.sory hand cusps. 
A^olars with numerous sharji-pointe J cusps. In the upper jaw the 
first two with crowns l aving a triangular free rurface: the last 
small, simple, na’.ow and placed transversely. In the lower jaw 
the molars morecompre ,sed, with longer cu.sps; the last not notably 
small.-r than tlie others. Ears of moderate size, prominent 
obtusely pointe:!. I'lrst hind toe rudimentarv, clawlcss or absent: 
its metatarsal bone r.hva*-s prer.cnt. Tail generally long and well 
clothed with hair. Vertebrae ; C. 7, D, 13, L. 6, S. 2, Ca, 18-20 (see 
Dasyure). 

The genus Phascologale comprises a number of small marsupials, 
none exceeding a rat in size, differing from the dasyures in possessing 
an additional premolar— the dentition being i. ji, c. p. m. 
total 46 — and in having the teeth generally developed upon an insecti- 
vorous rather than a carnivorous pattern, the upper middle incisors 
being larger and inclined forward, the canines relatively smaHer, 
and the molars with broad crowns, armed with prickly tuberdes. 
The muzzle is pointed. Ears moderately rounded, and nearly naked 
Fore feet with five sub-equal toes, with compressed, slightly curved 
pointed claws. Hind feet with the four outer toes sub-equal, with 
claws similar to those in the fore feet; the first too almost ahsuys 
distinct and partially opposable, though small and nailless, mib- 
times absent. 

In some re.spect& intermediate between the preceding and Ihe 
next genus is Dasvuroides bymei, of Central Australia, an animal of 
the size of a rat, witli one lower premolar less than in Phasoohgaia, 
without the first hind toe, and with a somewhat thktened tail. 
The pouch is incomplete, with two lateral folds, and the number of 
teats six. 

Sminthopsis includes several very small species, wiUi the same 
dental formula as Phascologale, but distinguished fro m that genus 
by the narrowness of the hind foot, in which the first toe is preient. 
and the gcanulated or hairy (in place of broad, smooth and naked) 

\ 
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■oles. A pouch is present, and there are eight or ten teats. Nearly 
allied is the jumping Antechinomys laniger, of East Central Australia, 
an elegant mouse-like creature, with large oval ears, elongated limbs, 
a long and tufted tail and no first hind toe. In connexion with the 
large size of the ears is the excessive inflation of the auditory bulla 
of the skull. 

From all other members of the family the marsupial, or banded, 
ant-eater (Myrmecobtus fasciatus) diflers by the presence of more 
than seven pairs of cheek-teeth in each jaw, as well as by the 
exceedingly long and protrusile tongue. Hence it is made the type 
of a distinct subfamily, the Myrniecobiinae, as distinct from the 
Dusyufinae, which includes all the other members of the family. 
From the number of its cheek-teeth, the banded ant-eater has been 
regarded as related to some of the prinutive Jurassic mammals; 
but tliis view is disputed by Mr Hensley, who regards this multiplicity 
of teeth as a degenerate feature. On the other mnd , it Is noteworthy 
that this marsujiial retains in its lower jaw the so-called mylo-hyoid 
groove, which is found in the aforesaid Jurassic mammals. Myrmeto- 
bius h^ a total of 52 or 54 teeth, which may be classed as i. c. j , 
p. -f m. The teeth are all small and (except the four pos- 

terior inferior molars) separated from each other by an interval. 
Head elongated, but broad behind; muzzle long and pointed; ears 
of moderate size, ovate and rather pointed. Fore-feet with five toes, 
all having strong pointed, compressed claws, the second, third and 
fourth nearly equ^, the fifth somewhat and the first considerably 
shorter. Hind-teet with no trace of first toe externally, but thf 
metatarsal bone is present. Tail long, clothed with long hairs. 
Fur rather harsh and bristly. Female without pouch, the young 
when attached to the nipples being concealed by the long hair ol the 
abdomen. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, L. 6, S. 3, Ca. 23. 



(From Gould.) 

Fig. 4. — The Marsupial or Banded Ant-eater {Myrmecobtus fasciatus). 

The single species, which is a native of western and southern 
Australia, is about the size of an English squirrel, to which its long 
bushy tail gives it some re.scmblance ; but it lives entirely on tlie 
giound^ especially in sterile sandy districts, feeding on ants. Its 
prevaihng colour is chestnut-red, but the hinder part of the back 
IS marked with broad, white, transverse bands on a dark ground. 

With the bandicoots, or Peramelidae, we come to a family of poly- 
protodonts which resemble the diprotodonts in the ^cuUarly 
specialized structure of their hind limbs; an adaptation which we 
must apparently regwd as having? been independently acquired 
in the two groups. The dentition is i. (i, c. 1, p. m. # ; total, 48 ; 
the upper incisors being small, with short, broad crowns; the lower 
incisors moderate, narrow, proclivous; canines well developed. 
Premolars compressed, pointed; and the molars with quadrate 
tuberculatcd crowns. Deciduous premolar preceded by a minute 
molanform tooth, which remains in place until the animal is nearly 
full grown. Fore feet with two or three of the middle toes of nearly 
equu size, and provided with strong, sharp, slightly curved claws, 
the other toes rudimentary. feet long and narrow; the first 

toe rudimentary or absent; the^Kond and third very slender and 
united in a common integument; the fourth very large, with a stout 
elongated conical claw; the fifth smaller than the fourth (see fig. 61. 
The terminal phalanges of the large toes of both feet cleft at their 
extremities. Head elongated, with, the muzzle long, narrow and 
pointed. Stomach simple. Caecum of moderate size. Pouch 
complete, generally opening backwards. Alone among marsupials 


bandicoots have no clavicles. More remarkable still is the 
development of a small allantoic placenta. 

In the true bandicoots of the genus Perameles (fig. 5) the fore-feet 
have the three middle toes well dcveloijed, the third slightly larger 
than the second, the fourth somewhat shorter, provided with long, 
strong, shghtly curved, pointed claws. First and fifth toes very 
short and without claws. Hind feet with one or two phalanges, 
in the first toe forming a distinct tubercle visible externally; the 
second and third toes very slender, of equal length, joined as far 



(From CiouM.) 

Fig. 5. — Gunn's Bandicoot (Perameles gunnij. 


, HS the terminal phalange, but with distinct claws; the fifth intcr- 
' mediate in length between these and the largely developed fourth 
toe. Ears of moderate or small size, ovate, pointed. Tail rather 
short, clothed with short depressed hairs. Fur short and harsh. 
Pouch opening backwards, vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, L. 6, S. i, Ca, 17. 
(See Bandicoot.) 

The rabbit-bandicoot, Peragale (or Thylacomys), represents a genus 
in which the cheek-teeth are curved, with longer crowns and shorter 
roots than in the last. Hind extremities proportion- 
ally longer with inner toe represented only liy a 
small metatarsal bone. Muzzle much elongated and 
narrow. Fur soft and silky. Ears very large, long 
and pointed. Tail long, its apical half- clothed on 
the dorsal surface with long liairs. Poucli opening 
forwards. Vertebrae : C, 7, D. 13, L. 6, S. 2, Ca. 23. 

The one species, from Western Australia, is tlie 
largest member of the family, being about the size 
of a rabbit, ‘to which it bears sufficient superficial 
resemblance to have acquired the name of " native 
rabbit ” from the colonists. It burrows in the 
ground, but in other respects resembles bandicoots 
in habits. 

In the pig-footed bandicoot (Choeropus castanotis) 
the dentition generally resembles that of Perameles, 
but the canines are less developed, and in the upper 
jaw tw’o-rooted. Limbs very slender ; posterior 
nearly twice the length of the anterior. Fore feet 
with the functional toes reduced to two, the second 
and third, of equal length, with closely united 
metacarpals and short, shaq>, slightly curved, com- 
pressed claws. First toe represented by a minute 
rudiment of a metacarpal bone; the fourth by a 
nictacarpal-and two small phalanges without a claw, 
and not reaching the middle of the metacarpal of of 

the third; fifth entirely absent. Hind foot long and choerojhu casta^ 
narrow, mainly composed of the strongly developed notis. 
fourth toe, terminating in a conical pointed nail, ^ 
with a strong pad behind it ; the first toe repre- oubS?** «, navi- 
sented by a rudimentary metatarsal; the remaining cular ; e^, cctocu- 
toes completely developed, with claws, but exceed- 
ingly slender; the united second and third reaching Jicoml anTTw 
a little way beyond the mctatarso-phalangeal arlicu- digits ; iv., the 
lation of the fourth; the fifth somewhat shorter, largf ai^pniyfunc- 
Tail not quite so long as the body, and covered ’’fifth 

with short hairs. Ekrs large and pointed, and 
folded down when the animal is at rest. Fur soft 
and loose. Pouch opening backwards. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, L. 6, 



calcaniutn ; 


S. I, Ca. 20, 

The only species of this genus is about the size of a small rat, 
found in the interior of Australia. Its general habits and food appear 
to resemble those of other bandicoots. A separate family, Notoryc- 
iidae, is represented by the marsupial mole (Notoryctes tyhhlops) 
of the deserts of south Central Australia, a silky, golden-haired, 
burrowing creature, with a curious leathery muzzle, and a short, 
naked stumpy tail. The limbs are five-toed, with the third and 
fourth toes of the front pair armed with enormous digging claws; 
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there are no external ear-conchs; and the dentition includes four pairs 
of upper, and three of lower, incisors, and distinctly tritubercular 
cheek-teeth. The small pouch, supported by the usual epipubic 
bones, opens backwards. In correlation with its burrowing habits, 
some of the vertebrae of the neck and of the loins are respectively 
welded together. The eyes have degenerated to a greater extent than 



(Frutu Ctuuld.) 

Fig. 7.— The I'ig-footcd Bandicoot {Choerofius casianotis). 

those of any other burrowing mammal, the retina being reduced to a 
mass of simple cells, and the cornea and sclerotic (“ white ") to a pear- 
sha|.>cd fibrous capsule enclosing a ball of pigment. The reason for 
this extreme degeneration is probably to be found in the sandy nature 
of the soil in wnich the creature burrows, a substance which would 
evidently irritate and inflame any functional remnant of an eye. 
The portion of the lachrymal duct communicating with the cavity 
of the nose has, on the other hand, been abnormally developed, 
apparently for the purpose of cleansing that chamber from particles 
of sand which may obtain an entrance while the animal is burrowing. 
(See Marsupial Mole.) . 

2. PaucUuberculates. — The second sub-order of marsupials, the 
Paucituberculata, is exclusively South American, and typically 
represented by the family Epanorthidae, the majority of the members 
of which arc extinct, their remains being found in the probably 
Miocene Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia, al&ough one existing genus 
{Caenolestes) survives in Ecuador and Colombia. One of the two 
living sixicies was, indeed, described so long ago as the year 1803, 
under the preoccupied name of Hyracodon, but attracted little or 
no attention, as its affinities were not fully recomiized. Externally 
Caenolestes has a shrew-like appearance. The elongated skull 
(hg. S] has four pairs of upper incisors and long upper canines, 
while in the lower jaw there is a single pair of procumbent incisors, 



(After Thomas.) 

Fig. 8. — Skull of Caenolestes obsc%mis. 


followed by several small teeth representing the canine and earlier 
premolars. The three pairs of molars in each jaw arc, like the last 
premolar, qnadritubercular oblong teeth. The five-toed feet arc 
of normal structure, and the rat-like tail is prehensile towards the 
tip. The female has a small pouch. The extinct members of the 
family are represented by the genera Epanorihus, Aedestis, Garionia, 
&c. In a second family— also froni the Patagonian 
Miocene, the penultimate preiUolar is developed into an enormous 
tooth, with a tall, secant and grooved crown, somewhat after the 
fashion of the enlarged premolar of Ploftiaulax, From the struo 
tore of toe skull, it is toought probable that AbderiUs had an elon- 
gated snout, like that of many Inscctivora. As a sub-order, the 


Paucituberculata are characterized by the presence of four pain of 
upper and three of lower incisor teeth; the enlargement and forward 
inclination of the first pair of lower incisors, and the presence of four 
or five sharp cusps on the check-teeth, coupled with the absence of 
“ syndactylism "^in the hind limbs. 

3. Diprotodonts. — The third and last sub-order of manupials is 
the Diprotodontia, which is exclusively Australasian and includes 
the wombats, koala, cuscuses, kangaroos and their relatives. 'Hiere 
are never more than three pairs of upper and one of lower incisors, 
of which the middle upper and the single lower pair are latge and 
chisel like (fig. 0); the canines are small or absent; the che^-teetb 
have bluntly tubcrculate or transversely-ridged crowds in mOst 
cases; and the hind-feel are syndactylous. With one exception, 
tlic intestine has a caecum, and the |xmch is large and opens for- 
wards. It should be added that Professor Elliot Smith has pofinted 
out a certain peculiarity in its commissures whereby the brain of 
the diprotodonts difiers markedly from that of the ^lyprotodonts 



and approximates to the placental ^pe. Dr Einar Ldimberg has 
also recorded certain adaptive peculiarities in the stomach. Most 
of the species, particularly the specialized types, are more or less 
completely herbivorous. 

The first family, Phascolomyidae, is typified by the wombats; 
but according to the view adopted by Mr H. Winge, and endorsed 
by Professor Max Weber, is also taken to include tlie koala. In this 
wider sense the family may be characterized as follows. The tym- 
panic process of the alisphenoid bone of the skull ^s short, not cover- 
ing the cavity of the tympanum, nor reaching the paroccipital 
process. The tail is rudimentary, the first hind-toe opt)Osable, the 
first pair of upper incisors very huge, but the second and third cither 
absent or small and placed partially behind the larger pair; and only 
five pairs of cheek-teeth in each jaw. The stomach has a cardiac 
gland, and the number of teats is two. 

In the wombats {Phascolomys) the dentition is i. c. H, p. -f m. 
total 24; all the teeth growing from persistent pulps, and the incisors 
large and chisel-like, with enamel only on the front surface. The 
cheek-teeth strongly curved, forming from the base to the summit 
about a quarter of a circle, the concavity beii^ directed outwards 
in the upper and inwards in the lower teeth. The first of the series 
(which appears to have no predecessor) single-loted ; the other four 
com|x>sed of two lobes, each subtriangular in section. Limbs equal, 
stout and short. Fore-feet with five distinct toes, each furnished 
with a long, strong and slightly curved nail, the first and fifth consider- 
ably shorter than the other toree. Hind-feet with a very short nail- 
less first toe, the second, third and fourth toes partially united by 
integument, of nearly equal length, the fifth oistinct and rather 
shorter; all four with long and curved nails. In the skeleton the 
second and third toes are distinctly more slender than the fourth, 
showing a tendency towards the character so marked in the following 
families. Tail rudimentary. Caecum very short and wide, with a 
vermiform appendage (see wombat). 

In addition to remains referable to the existing genus, the Pleisto- 
cene deposits of Australia have yielded evidence of an extinct giant 
wombat constituting the genus Phascolonus {Sapamodon). 

The koala, or native l^r " (Phascolarctus ciner$us)f which dififem 
widely from the wombats in its arboreal habits, is less specialized 
as regards its dentition, of which the formula is 1, f>, c. p. -f m. f , 
total 30. Upper incisors crowded together, cylindroidal, the first 
much larger than the others, with a bevelled cutting edge (fig. 9). 
Canine very small; a considerable interval betweenn and the first 
premolar, which is as long from before baiblewards but not so brottd 
as the molars, and has a cutting edge, with a smaller paralldi inner 
ridge. The molar-like teeth slightly diminishing in size irom toe 
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first to th« fourth, with square crowns, each bearing four pyramidal 
cusps. The lower incisors are partially inclined forwards, com] pressed 
and tapering, bevelled at the ends. Cheek-teeth in continuous 
series, as in the upper jaw. Forc'leet with the two inner toes slightly 
separated from and op])OStil)lf’‘ to the remaining three, all with strong 
enrved and much compressed claws. Hind-foot (fig. 10) with the 
first toe i)laced far back, large 
and broad, the second and third 
(united) toes considerably smaller 
than the other two; tlie fourth the 
largest. No external tail. Fur dense 
and woolly Ears of moderate size, 
thickly clothed with long hair. 
Caecum very long and dilated, with 
numerous folds. Vertebrae : C. 7, 
1). II, X.. 8, S. 2, Ca. 8. Ribs eleven 
pairs (see Koala). 

Here may be noticed three genera 
of large extinct marsupials Irom 
the Pleistocene of Australia whose 
aifanities appear to ally tliem to 
the wombat-group on the one hand 
and to the ]jhalangers on the other. 
The longest known is JJiprotodon^ 
an animal of the size of a rhinoceros, 
with a dental formula of i. ^ c. JI, 
I). H m. X, total 28. The first upper 
Fig. 10. — Skeleton of Right mdsor very large and chisel like, 
Hind- Foot of Koala {FHas- molars with prominent transverse 
colarctus cinereus), showing ridges, as in Macropus , but with- ml 
stout opposable hallux, fol- the longitudinal connecting ridge, 
lowed by two slender toes, Com])letc skeletons disinterred by 
which in the living animal are Dr E. C. Stirling indicate that in the 
enclosed as far as the nails in structure of the fett this creature 
a common integument. presents resemblances botli to the 

worn bn ts and the phalangors, but 
is nearer to the former than to tlie latter. On the other hand, 
the considerably smaller Nototherium, characterized by its sharp 
and broad skull and smaller incisors, seems to have been much mop' 
wombat-like, and may perhaps have possessed similar burrowing 
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The last of the three is Thylacoho carmfex, so named on account 
df its supposed carnivorous habits. In the adult the dentition 
(fig 1 1) is i. ^ c. , p. 4- m. total 24. The first upper incisor is much 
larger than the others; canine and first two premolars rudimentary. 
In the lower jaw there are also one or two small and eirly deciduous 
premolars; third premolars of both jaws Wmed on the same tv|K‘ 
as that of tlie r.at-kangaroos, but rrlativel/ much larger; molars 
rudimentary, tubercular. The functional tj-tli arc reduced to one 



fFrom Flower Quart, Jaum. Ctol. Hoc,') 

Fig. II. — Front view of Skull of Thylacoleo eamifex, restored. 

pair of large cutting inoisors situated close to the middle line, and 
one great, cutting, compressed premolar, on each side above and 
below. As already mentioned, Thylacoleo was originally r^arded 
as a carnivorous creature, but thmview was subsequently disputed, 
and its diet supposed to consist ox aoft roots, bulbs and fruits, with 
na occasional small bird or mammal. Recently, however, the 
pendulum ol opinion has swung back towards the original view : 
and Dr E. Broom believes Thylacoiio to have been " a purely carni- 
vorous animal, and one which would be quite able to, and pro^bly 
did, kill animals aa large or larger than itself." The affinities of 
tlie creature aro'Cleady with the phalangers. 


By means of the little musk-kangaroo, the cuscuses and phalangers, 
constituting tiic family Phalangendae, are so closely connected with 
the kangaroos, or Macro podidae , that in the opinion of some natural- 
ists they ought aU to bo included in a single family, with tixm 
sub- families. Theoretically, no doubt, this is correct, but the typical 
members of the two groups are so diilerent from one another that, 
as a matter of convenience, the retention of tlie two families seems 
advisable. From the Phascolomyidae, the two families, which may 
be collcctivelv designated PliaUngeroidca, differ by the circum- 
stance the 1 in the skull the tympanic process of the alisphcnoid covers 
the tympanic cavity and rtaches.the paroccipital process. The tail 
is long and in some caaes pl^hexWile; the first hind- toe may be either 
large, small or abaent; the dentitkm usually includes three pairs 
of upper and one of lower incisors, and six or seven pairs of cheek- 
teeth in each jaw; the stomach Is eltber simple or sacculated, with- 
out a cardiac gland; and there are four teats. 

With the exception of the aberrant long-snouted phalangcr, the 
members of the family Pkalangeridae have the normal number of 
functional incisors, in addition to which them may be one or two 
rudimentary pairs in Ihe lower jaw. The first in the upper jaw is 
strong curved and cutting, the other two generally somewhat 
smaller; the single lower functional inciior large, more or less 

inclined fonvards; caStinee upper small or moderate, conical 

and sharp-pointed; lower absent or rudimentary; premolars 
variable; molars or^, with Jour obtuse tubercles, sometimes 
forming crescents. Limbs subequal. Fore-feet with five distinct 
siibequal toes with claws. Hind-feet fi^ort and broad, with five well- 
developed toes ; the first large, nailess and opposable ; the second 
and third slender and united bv 0 common integument as far as 
the claws. Caecum present (except in Tarstpes), and usually large. 



(From Gould.) 

Fig. 12. — The I.ong-snoutcd Phalanger {I'arsipes rostratus). 

The lower jaw has no pocket on the outer side. All are animals of 
small or modenae size and arboreal habits, feeding on a vegc table 
or mixed diet, and inhabiting Australia, Pai)ua and the Moluccan 

As the first example of the group may bo taken the elegant little 
long-snouted ])halangpr {Tarsipes rostratus, fig. 12), a west Australian 
creature of the size of a mouse, which may be regarded as rep resent- 
ing by itself a sub family {Tarsipediinae), characterized by the rudi- 
mentary teeth, the long and extensile tongue, and absence of a 
caecum. The head is elongated, with a slender muzzle and the 
mouth-OTicning small. The two lower incisors are long, very slender, 
sharp-pointed and horizontally placed. All t!w other teeth are 
simple, conical, minute and placed at considerable and irregular 
intervals apart in the jaws, the number appearing to m diflertmt 
individuals and even on different sides of the jaw of the same indi 

.2 — 2 ^ I — I, 

iriduals. The formula in one speennen was 1. 


p .f m toUl 20. The lower jaw is slender, nearly straight, 

and without a coronoid process or infleoted aaiglc. Fore-ioet With 
five well-developed tees, carrying small, <fia^, scale-like nails, not 
reaching the extitsmity of the digits. Hind f rt rather long and 
slender, with a well-developed opposaWe and naiUess tot toes 
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silUCQiid tmd tiiird digfits united, with sharp, compressed curved 
claws; the fourtu and nfth Iree^ with small Hat nails, luirs ol 
moderate size and rounded. Tail longer than the body and head, 
acaivtily clothed with short hairs, prehensile. Vertebrae : C. 7, D. 13, 
U 3, 3i ^9,, 24. 

As. indicated in the accompanying illustration, tlic long-snouted 
phalanger is arboreal in liabits, extracting iioney and probably 
small insects from lung-tubed flowers by means of its extensile 
tonw. 

I'no remaining members of the family may be included in the 
sub* family i'kalangmnae, characterized by the normal nature of the 
dentition (which shows rudimentary lower canines) and tongue. 
Cuscuscs and phalangors form a numerous group, all the members 
of which are arboreal, and some of which are provided with lateral 
expansions of skin enabling them to glide from tree to tree like 
tlying-squirrels. The typical members ol tlie group arc the cuscuscs 
^Phalanpr), ranging from the Moluccas and Celebes to Kew Guinea, 
m which the males are often different in colour from the females. 
The true phalangers, or opossums of the colonists, constitute the 
genus J richofsurus, while the ring-tailed species are known as tseudo- 
chirus\ the latter ranging to New Guinea. JJactylopsila is easily 
recognized by its attcnualod fourth linger and parti-coloured fur; 
the flying species are classed as Petauroides, P$taurus, Gymnohe- 
tidem and Acrobatss, the last no larger than a mouse; while Dfnmicia, 
Dtsiaechurus and Aarobates are allied types without parachutes (see 
Phalanorr). 

An cqu \lly brief notice must suffice of die kangaroo tribe or Macro- 
podidaCf .since these receive a special notice elsewhere. The dentition 

isi. ^,c. — , p. m. the incisors being sharp and cutting, 

and tiiosc of tl\e lower jaw frequently having a scissor-like action 
against one another. The broad molars are either bluntly tuber- 
culatcd or transversely ridged; the outer side of the hind part of 
the lower jaw has a deep pocket; and the hind-limbs arc generally 
very long, with the structure of the foot similar to that of the bandi- 
coots. The family is connected with the PkcUangeridae by means 
of the musk’kangaroo {Hypsiprymnodon moschaius); forming tlic 
sub-familv Hypsiprymnodontinae, Then come the rat-kangaroos, 
or kangaroo-rats, constituting the sub-family Potoroinae ; while the 
treo-kangi.nx>s (Dendrolagus) , rock- wallabies {PetrogaU), and wal- 
labies and kangaroos {Macropus) fonn the Macropodinae (see 
Kangaroo). 


Extinct Marsupials. 

Keference has been made to the Australasian Pleistocene genera 
Phascohnus, Diprotodon, Nototherium and Thylacoleo, whose affinities 
are with the wombats and phalangers. The same deposits have also 
yielded remains of extinct types of kangaroo, some of gigantic size, 
constituting the geticra Stlienurus, Prucoptudon and Pa'orchesies. 
Numerous types more or less nearly allied to the j)halangers, such 
as Burramvs and Triclis have also been described, as well as a flying 
form, Palaeopetaurus. It is also interesting to note that fossil 
remains indicate the former occurrence of thylacines and Tasmanian 
devils on the Australian mainland. Of more interest is the im- 
perfectly known Wynvardia, from older Tertiary beds in Tasmania, 
which apparently presents points of affinity both to phalangers 
and dasyures. From the Oligocene deposits of France and southern 
England have been obtained numerous remains of opossums refer- 
able to the American family Didelphyidae. These ancient opoasums 
have been separated generically from Didelphvs (in its wdde^t sense) 
on account of certain differences in the relative sizes of the lower 
premolars, but as nearly the whole of the species have been formed 
on lower jay.'s, of which some hundreds have been found, it is im- 
possible to ju !ge bow far tiiese differences are correlated with other 
dentil or osteological charact'TS. In the opinion of Dr H. Filhol, 
the fossils themselves represent two genera, Peratherium, containing 
ths greater part of the species, about twenty in number, and Ampki- 
paratherium, with three species only. All are comparatively small 
animals, few of them exceeding the size of a rat. 

I 3 csides these interesting European fossils, a certain number of 
didelphian bones have been found in the caves of Brazil, but these 
are either closely allied to or identical with the species now living 
in the same region. 

The occurrence in the Santa Cruz beds of Patagonia of fossil 
marsupials allied to the living Caenolestes has been mentioned al c e. 
The alle'^cd occurrence in the same beds of marsupials allied to the 
thylacine is based on remains now more generally regarded as refer- 
able to the creodont carnivores (see Crrodonta). 

Mesozoic Mammals ,— the heading of Multituberculata 
win be found a brief account of certain extinct mammals from the 
Mesozoic formations of Europe and North America which have been 
regarded as more or less nearly related to the monotremes. The 
same deposits ^ve yielded remains of small mammals whose denti- 
tion approximates mo^o nearly to that of either polyprotodont 
marsupials or insectivores; and these may be conveiflently noticed 
here without prejudice to their tnid- affinities. Before proceeding 
further It may be mentioned that the remains of many cd these 
mammals are very scarce, even in formations apparently in every 
way to the preservation of such fossils, and it hence seems 


probable that these creatures are stragglers firom a ^nntnr when; 
primitive small mammals were abundant. Not improbaoly rtt^ 
country was either " Gondwana^land,"' connecting Mesozoic Xndia 
with Africa, or perhaps Africa itself. At any rate, there seems little 
doubt that it was the region where creodonts and other primitive 
mammals were ffrst differentiated from their reptilian ancest^s. 

Of the Old World forms, the family 
TviconodontiUae is typiiied by the genus 
Trtconodon, from the English A’^urbeck, an 
which the cheek-teeth carry three cut- 
ting cusps arranged longitudinally. 

There seems to have been a replace- 
ment of some of these teeth; and it ^ . 

has been suggested that this was of ) 

the marsupial type. To the same family Fig. 13. — Lower Jaw of 

are referr^ Phascolotherium (fig. 14), of Triconodon mordax (nat 
the Lower Jurassic Stonesffeld slate of size). 

England, and Sf>alacotherium iffg. 15), 

of the Dopsetsluro Purbeck; the Tatter having the three cusps qf 
the cheek-teeth rotated so as to assume a tritubcurcular type. Other 




(From Owen.) 

Fig. 1 4.— Lower Jaw and Teeth of Phascolotharium buckJandi (nat. 

size in outlnie). 


genera are Menacodnn and Frtacodony the former American, and the 
latter common to Europe and North America. By one authority 



Amphtlestes (fig. 16), of the 
Stonesffeld Slate, is i 


(From Owen.) 

Fig. 15 . — Spalacotherium tricuspidens 
(twice nat. size), Purbeck beds. 


included 

in the same group, while by 
a second it is regarded aa 
representing a family by it- 
self. Amphithtriumy of the 
Stonesffeld Slate, typifies the 
family AmphitheriidaZy which 
inolttdes the American Dfyo- 
lestesy and in which some 
would class the European Purbeck genus Amblotherxumy although 
Professor H. F. Osborn has made the last the type of a distinct 
family. Yet another family, according to the palaeontologist 
last named, is typified by the genus StylacodoHy of the English 
Purbeck. To mention the other forms which have received names 
will be unnecessary on this occasion. 

It will be observed from the figures of the lower jaws, which are 
in most cases the only parts known, that in many instances the 
number of cheek-teeth exceeds that found in modern marsupials 
except Myrmecobius, The latter has indeed been regarded as the 
direct descendant of these Mesozoic forms; but as already stated, 
in the o|union of Mr B. A. Benslcv, this is incorrect. It may bo 
added that the division of these teeth into premolars and molar 
in figs. 14 and 16 is based upon the view of Sir R. Owen, and is not 
altogether trustworthy while the restoration of some of the missing 



(From Owen.) 

Fig. iO. — ^L ower Jaw and Teeth of Amphilostes bfoimdfpd 
(twice nat. size). 

teeth is more or less conjectural. As regards the affinities of the 
creatures to which these jaws belonged, Pr^essor Osborn has referred 
the Triconodontidae and AmphithmidaSy together witii the Certo- 
dontidae (as represented by the English Purbeck Cuftoion)^ to a 
primitive group of marsupials, while he has assigned the AmUothm- 
idae and Siylacodontidae to an ancestral assemblage of Inseotivora. 
On the other hand, in the opinion of Professor H. Winge, a large 
number of these creatures are primirive monotremes. !^ides tte 
above, in the Trias of North America we have Dromotkerium and 
MicroconodoHy extremely primitive lonns, representing the ItoUy 
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Dromotheriidaej and apparently showing decided traces of reptilian 
affinity. It may be added that a few traces of mammals have been 
obtained from the English Wealden, among which an incisor tooth 
foreshadows the rodent type. 

Authorities. — The alx)ve article is partly based on that by Sir 
W. H. Rower in the gth edition of this work. See also O. Thomas, 
Catalogue of Monotremata and Marsupialia in the British Museum 
(1888)' ‘*On CaenolesteSy a Survivor of the Epanorthidae” Proc. 
Zool. Soc. London (1895); J. 1 ). Ogilby, Catalogue of Australian 
Mammals (Sydney, 1895); B. A. Bensley, ♦‘A Theory of the Origin 
and Evolution of the Australian Marsupialia,*’ Amevican Natur(dtst 
(iV>i) ; “On the Evolution of the Australian Marsupialia, d:c.,'' Tfam. 
Linn, vSoc., vol. ix. (1903) ; L. Dollo, “Arboreal Ancestry of Marsupials," 
MiscelL Biolo^iques (l^aris, 1899); B. Spencer, “Mammalia of the 
Horn Expedition ’’ (1896) ; “ Wynyardia, a Fossil Marsupial from Tas- 
mania,” Proc. Zool. Soc. London (1900) ; J. P. Hill, “ Contributions to 
the Morphology of the Female Urino-genital Organs in Marsupialia,” 
Pfoc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Walss, vols. xxiv. and xxv.; “Contributions 
to the Embryology of the Marsupialia,” Quart. Journ. Micr. Science, 
vol. xliii. ; E. C. Stirling, “ On Notorveies typhlops,*‘ Proc. Zool. Soc. 
London (1891); “ P'ossil Remains of Lake Cadibona,” Part ]. Dipro- 
todon, Mem. R. Soc. S. Australia^ vol. i. (1889); R. Broom, “On the 
Affinities of Thylacoleo/' Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales (1898); H. V. 
Osborn, “ Mesozoic Mammalia,” Journ. Arad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 
vol. ix. (t838) ; E. S. Goodrich, “ On the Fossil Mammalia from the 
Stonesfield Slate,” Quart. Journ. Micr. Science, vol. xxxv. (1H94). 



Marsupial Mole {Notary ctes 
typhlops). 


MARSUPIAL MOLE (Notoryctes typhlops), the “ Ur-quamata ” 
of the natives, an aberrant polyprotodont from central South 

Australia, constituting a 
family {Notoryctidae). This 
is a small burrowing animal, 
of a pale golden-yellow colour, 
with long silky hair, a homy 
.shield on the nose, and a 
stumpy leathery tail. The 
feet are five-toed, and the 
third and fourth toes of the 
front pair armed with enor- 
mous claws adapted for digging. Neither car-ronches nor 
eyes are visible externally. There are but three pjains of im oric 
teeth in each jaw, and the upper molars are tricuspid. This 
animal spends most of its time burrowing in the sand in 
search of inserts and their larvae, but occasionally makes its 
appearance on the surface. 

MARSUS, DOMITIUS, Latin poet, the friend of Virgil and 
Tibullus, and contemporary of Horace. He survived Tibullus 
(d. 19 B.c.)i but was no longer alive when Ovid wrote (c. a.X). 12) 
the epistle from Pontus {Ex Ponio, iv. t6) containing a list of 
poets. He was the author of a collection of epigrams called 
Cicuta (hemlock) 1 from their bitter sarcasm, and of a beautiful 
epitaph on the death of Tibullus; of elegiac poems, probably of 
an erotic character; of an epic poem Amazonis; and of a prose 
work on wit (De urbanitate). Martial often alludes to Marsus 
as one of his predecessors, but he is never mentioned by Horace, 
although a passage in the Odes (iv. 4, 19) is .supposed to be an 
indirect allusion to the Amazonis (M. Haupt, OpusculaAil 332). 

See J. A. Weichert, Poetarum latinorum vitae et reliquiae (1830); 
R. Unger, De Dom. Marsi cicuta (Friedland, 1861). 


MARSYAS, in Greek mythology, a Phrygian god or Silenus, 
son of Hyagnis. He was originally the god of the .small river 
of the same name near Celaenae, an old Phrygian town. He 
represents the art of playing the flute as opposed to the lyre— the 
one the accompaniment of the worship of Cybele, the other that 
of the worship of Apollo. According to the legend, Athena, who 
had invented the flute, threw it away in di.sgust, because it 
distorted the features. Mar.syas found it, and having acquired 
great skill in playing it, challenged Apollo to a contest with his 
lyre. Midas, king of Phrygia, who had been appointed judge, 
declared in favour of Marsyas, and Apollo punished Midas by 
chanmng his ears into ass’s ears. In another version, the Muses 
were judges and awarded the vidbry to Apollo, who tied Marsyas 
to a tree and flayed him alive. Musyas, as well as Midas and 
Silenus, are associated in legend with Dionysus and belong to 
the cycle of legends of Cyb«le. A statue of Marsyas was set 
1 According to others, a reed-pipe made of the stalks of hemlock; 
the reading scutica (whip) has also been proposed. 


up in the Roman forum and colonies as a sjrmbol of liberty. 
The contest and punishment of Marsyas were favourite subjects 
in Greek art, both painting and sculpture. In Florence there 
are several statues of Marsyas hanging on the tree as he is going 
to be flayed (see Greek Art, fig. 54, PI. II.); Apollo and the 
executioner complete the group. In the Luteran museum at 
Rome there is a statue representing Marsyas in the act of 
picking up the flute, a copy of a masterpiece by Myron (Hyginus, 
Fab. 167, 191; Apollodorus i. 4, 2; Ovid, Metam. vi. 382-400, 
xi. 1 45-1 93), for which see Greek Art, fig. 64 (PI. III.). 

MARTABAN, a town in the Thaton district of Lower Burma, 
on the right bank of the Salween, opposite Moulmein. It is 
said to have been founded in a.d. 573, by the first king of Pegu, 
and was once the capital of a powerful Talaing kingdom; but 
it is now little more than a village. Martaban is frequently 
mentioned by European voyagers of the i6th century; and 
it has given the name of “ Martavans ” to a class of large vessels 
of glazed pottery, also known in India as “ Pegu jars.” It was 
twice captured by the British, in 1824 and 1852. The Bay of 
Martaban receives the rivers Irrawaddy and Salween. 

MARTELLO TOWER, a kind of lower formerly used in 
English coast defence. The name is a corruption of Mortella. 
The Martello tower was introduced in consequence of an incident 
of the French revolutionary wars. In September 1793 a 
British squadron of three ships of the line and two frigates wa.^ 
ordered to support the Cor ican insurgents. It was determined 
in the first place to take a tower on Cape Mortella which com- 
manded the only .secure anchorage in the Gulf of San Fiorenzo. 
This tower, according to James, was named “ after its inventor ” ; 
but the real derivation appears to be the name of a wild myrtle 
which grew thickly around. The tower, which mounted one 
24-pounder and two 1 8-pounders on its top, was bombarded 
for a short time by the frigates, was then deserted by its little 
garrison, and occupied by a landing party. The tower was 
afterwards retaken by the French from the Corsicans. So far 
it had done nothing to justify its subsequent reputation. In 
1794, however, a fresh attempt was made to support the insur- 
gents. On the 7th of February 1400 troops were landed, and 
the tower was attacked by land and sea on the 8th. The 
“ Fortitude ” and “ Juno ” kept up a cannonade for 2J hours 
and then hauled off, the former being on fire and having sixty- 
two men killed and wounded. The fire from the batteries on 
shore produced no impression until a hot shot set fire to the 
“ bass junk with which, to the depth of 5 ft., the immensely 
thick parapet was lined.” The garrison of thirty-three men 
then surrendered. The armament was found to consist only 
of two i8-pounders and one 6-poimder. The strong resistance 
offered by these three guns seems to have led to the conclusion 
that towers of this description were specially formidable, and 
Martello towers were built in large numbers, and at heavy 
expense, along the shores of England, especially on the southern 
and eastern coasts, which in certain parts are lined with these 
towers at short intervals. They are structures of solid masonry, 
containing vaulted rooms for the garrison, and providing a 
platform at the top for two or three guns, which fire over a 
low masonry parapet. Access is provided by a ladder, communi- 
cating with a door about 20 ft. above the ground. In some cases 
a deep ditch is provided around the base. The chief defect of 
the tower was its weakness against vertical fire; its masonry 
was further liable to be cut through by breaching batteries. 
The French lours modeles were somewhat similar to the Martello 
towers; their chief use was to serve as keeps to unrevetted 
works. While the Martello tower owes its reputation and its 
widespread adoption in Great Britain to a single incident of 
modem warfare, the round masonry structure entered by a door 
raised high above the base is to be found in many lands, and is 
one of the earliest types of masonry fortification. 

MARTEN, HENRY (1602-1680), English regicide, was the 
elder son of Sir Henry Marten, and was educated at Univ^sity 
College, Oxford. As a public man he first became prominent 
in 1639 when he refused to contribute to a general loan, and 
in 1640 he entered parliament as one of the members for 
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Berkshire. In the Hoilse of Commons he joined the popular party , 
spoke in favour of the proposed bill of attainder against Strafford, 
and in 1642 was a mem^r of the committee of safety. Some 
of his language about the king was so frank that Charles 
demanded his arrest and his trial for high treason. When the 
Great Rebellion broke out Marten did not take the field, although 
he was appointed governor of Reading, but in parliament he 
was very active. On one occasion his zeal in the parliamentary 
cause led him to open a letter from the earl of Northumberland 
to his countess, an impertinence for which, says Clarendon, he 
was “ cudgelled by the earl; and in 1643, on account of some 
remark about extirpating the royal family, he was cxpeLed 
from parliament and was imprisoned for a few days. In the 
following year, however, he was made governor of Aylesbury, 
and about this time took some small part in the war. Allowed 
to return to parliament in January 1646, Marten again advocated 
extreme views. He spoke of his desire to prepare the king for 
heaven; he attacked the Presbyterians, and, supporting the 
army against the parliament, he signed the agreement of August 
1647. He was closely associated with John Lilburne and the 
Levellers, and was one of those who suspected the sincerity of 
Cromwell, whose murder he is said personally to have contem- 
plated. However, he acted with Cromwell in bringing Charles I. 
to trial; he was one of the most prominent of the king’s judges 
and signed the death warrant. He was then energetic in 
establishing the republic and in destroying the remaining vestiges 
of the monarchical .system. He was chosen a member of the 
council of state in 1649, and as compensation for his losses and 
reward for his .services during the war, lands valued at £1000 
a year were settled upon him. In parliament he spoke often 
and with effect, but he took no part in public life during the 
Protectorate, passing part of this time in prison, where he was 
placed on account of his debts. Having .sat among the restored 
members of the Long Parliament in 1659, Marten surrendered 
himself to the authorities as a regicide in June 1660, and with 
some others he was excepted from the Act of Indemnity, but 
with a saving clause. He behaved courageously at his trial, 
which took place in October 1660, but he was found guilty of 
taking part in the king’s death. Through the action, or rather 
the inaction of the House of Lords, he was spared the death 


penalty, but he remained a captive, and was in prison at 
Chepstow Castle when he died on the 9th of September 1680. 
Although a leading Puritan, Marten was a man of loose morals. 
He wrote and published several pamphlets, and in 1662 there 
appeared Henry Marten's Familiar Letters to his Lady of Delight, 
which contained letters to his mistress, Mary Ward. 

Marten’s father, Sir Henry Marten (r. 1562-1641), was bom 
in London and was educated at Winchester School and at New 
College, Oxford, becoming a fellow of the college in 1 582. Having 
become a barrister, he secured a large practice and soon came to 
the front in public life. He was sent abroad on some royal 
business, was made chancellor of the diocese of London, was 
knighted, and in 1617 became a judge of the admiralty court. 
Later he was appointed a member of the court of high commission 
and dean of the arches. He became a member of parliament 
in 1625, and in 1628 represented the university of Oxford, taking 
part in the debates on the Petition of Right. 

See J. Forster, Statesmen of the Commonwealth (1840); M. Noble, 
Lives of the English Regicides (1798); the article by C. H. Firth in 
Diet. Nat. Biog. (1893); and S. R. Gardiner, History of the Great 
Civil War and History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 

MARTEN/ a name priginally belonging to the p'ne-marten 
{Mustela martes), but now applied to all members of the same 

1 By all old authors, as Ray, Pennant, Shaw and Fleming, the 
word i written “ Martin,” but this form of spelling is now gener^y 
reserved for the bird (see Martin). The word, m applied to the 
animal here described, occurs in most Germanic and Romans 
languages: German, marder\ Dutch, matter; Swedish, mard- 
Danish, rnaar; English, marteron, martern, marten, martm anc 
marttett' French, marte and mftrtre; Italian, martora and m^orella; 
Spanish add Portuguese, marta. Its ea^-liest known use is in the 
form martes (Martial, Ep. x. 37), hut it can scarcely be an old Latin 
word, as it Is not found in Plinv or other classical writers, and Martial 
often introduced foreign words into his Latin. Its etymology has 




genus of carnivorous mammals (see Carnivora). Martens am 
limited to the northern hemisphere, ranging throughout the 
greater part of the northern temperate regions of both Old and 
New Worlds, and southwards in America to 35° N. lat., while in 
Asia one species is met with in Java. 

The species appear to be similar in their habits. They live 
in woods and rocky places, and spend most of their time in trees, 
although descending to the ground in quest of prey. They 
climb with great facility, and are agile and graceful in their 
movements. Some are said occasionally to resorf to bersies 
and other fruit for food, but as a rule they are carnivorous, 
feeding chiefly on birds and their eggs, small mammals, as 
squirrels, hares, rabbits and moles, but chiefly mice of various 
kinds, and occasionally snakes, lizards and frogs. In proportion 
to their size they are among the most bloodthirsty of animals, 
though less so than the weasels. The female m^es her nest 
of moss, dried leaves and grass in the hollow of a tree, but 
sometimes in a hole among rocks or ruined buiMings, and pro- 
duces several young at a birth, usually from four to six. Though 
wild and untameable to a great degree if captured when fully 
grown, if taken young they are docile, and have frequently 
been made pets, not having the strong unpleasant odour of the 
smaller Mustelidae. The pine-marten appears to have been 
partially domesticated by the Greeks and Romans, and used to 
keep houses clear from rats and mice. In the same wa,y, accord- 
ing to Brian Hodgson, the yellow-bellied weasel (Putorius kathia) 

“ is exceedingly prized by the Nepalese for its service in ridding 
houses of rats. It is easily tamed ; and such is the dread of it 
common to all murine animals that not one will approach a 
house where it is domiciled.” It is, however, to the great value 
attached to the pelts of these animals that their importance 
to man is chiefly due. Though all yield fur of serviceable 
quality, the commercial value varies immensely, not only accord- 
ing to the species from which it is obtained, bpt according to 
individual variation, depending upon age, sex, season, and other 
circumstances. The skins from northern regions are more 
full and of a finer colour and gloss tlian those from more tem- 
perate climates, as are those of animals killed in winter compared 
to the same individuals in summer. Fashion has, moreover, 
set fictitious values upon slight shades of colour. Enormous 
numbers of animals are caught, chiefly in traps, to supply the 
demand of the fur trade, Siberia and North .^erica being the 
principal localities from which they are obtained. 

Witli the exception of the pekan [M. pennanti), the martens are 
much alike in size, general colouring and cranial and dental char- 
acters. The following description by Dr Elliott Coues of the American 
marten [M. amerioana) will apply almost equally well to most of the 
others. ” It is almost impossible to describe the colour of the 
marten, except in general terms, without going into the details of 
the endless diversities occasioned by age, sex, season, or other inci- 
dents. The animal is ‘ brown,' of a shade from orange or tawny 
to quite blackish; the tail and feet arc ordinarily the darkest, the 
head lightest, often quite whitish; the ears usually have a whitish 
rirn, wmle on the throat there is usually a large tawny-yellowish or 
orange-brown patch, from the chin to the fore legs, sometimes entire, 
sometimes broken into a number of smaller, irregular blotches, 
sometimes wanting, sometimes prolonged on the whole under surface, 
when the animal is bicolor like a stoat in summer. The general 
‘ brown ' has a greyish cast, as far as the under fur is concerned, 
and is overlaid with rich lustrous blackish-brown in places where 
the long bristly hairs prevail. The claws arc whitish; the naked 
nose pad and whiskers are black. The tail occasionally shows 
interspersed white hairs, or a white tip." 

The following are the best-known species 

Mustela /oino.— The beech-martcn, stone-marten or white-breasted 
marten. Distinguished from the following by the greater breadth 
of the skull, and some minute but constant dental characters, by 
the dull greyish-brown colour of the fur of the upper parts and the 
pure white of the throat and breast. It inhabits the greater part 
of the continent of Europe, but is more southern than the neoti in 
its distribution, not being found in Sweden or Norway. 

M, martes. -The pine-marten (see figure). Fur rich dark brown; 
under fur reddish-grey, with clear yellow tips; breast spot usually 
yellow, varying from bright orange to pale cream-colour or yellowish- 
white. Len^h of head and body 16 to 18 in., of t ai l (inci nding 

been connected with the German " martem," to torment. A second 
Romanic pame for the same animal is fuina, in French fouine. 
The term " Martdn Cat " is also used. 
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the hair) g to 12 in. This species is extensively distributed 
throughout northern Europe and Asia, iind ^vas formerly common 
in most parts of Great Britain and Ireland. It is still found in the 
northern counties of England and North Wales, but in decreasing 
numbers. In Scotland it is rare, but in Ireland mav bo fonnd in 
almost every county occasionally. Though commonly called 



The Pine-Marten (Mustela tnarirs). 


** pine-marten," it does not appear to have any special preference 
for coniferous trees. 

Next comes M. zibellina, the sable (German, Zobel and Jl^ebel ; 
Svredish, sabel ; Russian, ftobel, a word probably of Turanian origin), 
which closely resembles tlic List, if indeed it differs oxcc]>t in the* ; 
quality of the fur— the most hi.dily valued of that of all the group. 
The sable is found cliicily in eastern Sil)cria. 

Very distinct is the brilliantly coloured orange-and-black Indian 
marten (A/, flavigula), found from the Himalaya and Ceylon to 
Java. 

The North American M. ammeana is closely allied to the pine- 
marten and Asiatic sable. The importance of the fur of this animal 
as an article of commerce may be judged of from the fact that 15,000 
stos were soli in one year by the Hudson Bay Company as long ago 
as 1743. It is otvlinarily caught in wooden traps of .simple con- 
struction, being little enclosures of stakes or brush in which the bait 
is placed upon a tri,?ger, with a short upright slick supporting a log 
of wood, which falls upon its victim on the slightast di >turbance. 
A line of such traps, sevcnal to a mile, often extends many miles. 
The bait is any kinJ of meat, a mouse, .squirrel, piece of fish or bird’s 
head. It is principally trapped during tfic colder montlis, from 
October to April, when the fur is in good condition, as it is nearly 
valueless during the shedding in summer. It maintiins its numbers 
partly in consequence of its shyness, which keeps it away from the 
abodes of men, and partly because it is so prolific, bringing forth 
six to eight young at a litlor. Its home is sometimes a den under 
ground or beneath rocks, but oftener the hollow of a tree, and it is 
said to take possession of a squirrel's nest, driving off or devouring 
the rightful proprietor. 

The pekan or Pennant's marten, also called fisher marten, though 
there appears to be nothing in its liabits to justify the appellation, 
is the largest of the ^oup, the head and body measuring from 2 1 
to 30 in., and the taU 14 to 18 in. It is also more robust in 
form than the others, its general aspect being more that of a fox 
than a weasel; in fact it^ usual name among the American hunters 
is " black fox." Its general colour is blackish, lighter by mixture 
of brown or grey on the head and upjjcr fore part of the body, with 
no light patch on the throat, and unlike other martens generally 
darker below than above. It was generally distributed in woorled 
districts throughout the greater part of North America, as far north 
os Great Slave I-ake, lat. 63® N., and Alaska, and extending south 
to the parallel of 35°: but at t’lc present time is almost exterminated 
in the settled parts of the United States east of the Mississippi. 

(W. if. F.) 

MARTENS, mtntmo FROMMHOLD DE (1845-1Q09), 
Russian jurist, wa^ bom at Pemau in Livonia. In 1868 he 
entered the Russian ministry of f^eign affairs, was admitted in 
1871 as a Dozent in internationir law in the university of St 
Petersburg, and in 1871 became lecturer and then (1^72) pro- 
fessor of public law in the Imperial School of Law and the 
Imperial Alexander Lyceum. In 1874 when Prince Gorchakov, 
then imperial chancellor, needed assistance for certain kinds of 
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special work, Martens was chosen to afford it. His on 
The Right of Private Property in War had appeared in 1869, 
and had been followed in 1873 by that upon The Office of Consid 
and Considar Jurisdiction in the East, which had been translated 
into German and republished at Berlin, These were the first 
of a long series of studies which won for their author a world-wide 
r.putation, and raised the character of the Russian school of 
international jurisprudence in all civilized countriei;. Firiit 
amongst them must be placed the great Recueil des traites ct 
conventions conclus par la Russie avec les puissances Hrangcres 
(13 vols., 1874-1902). This collection, published in Russian and 
French in parallel columns, contains not only the texts of the 
treaties but valuable introductions dealing with the diplomatic 
conditions of which the trcatie.s were the outcome. These 
introductions are based largely on unpublished documents from 
tlie Rus.sian arcliives. Of Martens’, original works his Inter- 
national Lmv of Civilized Nations is perhaps the best known; 
it wa.s written in Russmn, a German edition appearing in 1884- 
1885, and a French edition in 1887-1888, It displays much 
judgment and acumen, though some of the doctrines which it 
defends by no means command universal assent. More openly 
“ tendencious in character are such treatises as Russia and 
England in Central Asia (1879); Russia's Conflict with China 
(1881), The Egyptian Question (1882), and The African Con- 
ference of Berlin and the Colonial Policy of Modern Stales (1887). 
In the delicate questions raised in some of tliese works Martens 
stated his case with learning and ability, even when it was 
obvious that he was arguing as a special pleader. Martens was 
repeatedly chosen to act in international arbitrations. Among 
the controversies which he helped to adjust were that between 
Mexico and the United States — the first case determined by 
the permanent tribunal of the Hague — and the difference 
between Great Britain and France in regard to Newfoundland 
in 1891. lie played an important part in the negotiations 
between hi.s own country and Japan, which led to the pcac.e of 
Portsmouth (Aug. 1905) and prepared the way for the 
Russo-Japanese convention. He was employed in laying the 
foundations for the Hague Conferences. He was one of the 
Russian plenipotentiaries at the first conference and president 
of the fourth committee — that on maritime law — at the second 
conference. His visits to the chief capitals of Europe in the 
early part of 1907 were an important preliminary in the pre- 
paration of tlie programme. He was judge of the Russian 
supreme prize court established to determine cases arising during 
the war with Japan. He received honorary degrees from the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Yale; he was also awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1902. In April 1907 he addressed a 
remarkable letter to The Times on the position of the second 
Duma, in which he argued that the best remedy f^r tlie ills of 
Russia would be the dissolution of that assembly and the election 
of another on a narrower franchise. He died suddenly on the 
20th of j unc 1909. 

Soc T. E. Holland, in Journal of tlie Society of Comparative iJigisla- 
tion for October 1909, wliere a list of the writings of Martens appears. 

MARTENS, GEORG FRIEDRICH VON (1756-1821), German 
jurist and diplomatist, was born at Hamburg on the 22nd of 
February 1756. Educated at the universities of Gottingen, 
Regensburg and Vienna, he became professor of jurisprudence at 
Gottingen in 1783 and was ennobled in 1789. He was made 
a counsellor of state by the elector of Hanover in 1808 and in 
1810 was president of the financial i ection of the council of 
state of the kingdom of Westphalia. In 1814 he was appmn'ed 
privy cabinet-councillor {Gekeimer Kabinetsrat) by the king of 
Hanover, and in 1816 went as representative of the king to the 
diet of the new German Confederation at Frankfort, where he 
died on the 21st of February 1821. 

Of his works the most important is the great collection of treaties 
(Recueil des traiUsx S^c,) from 1761 onwards. Of this the first seven 
volumes were published at Gdttingen (1791-1801), followed by fovu: 
supplementary volumes partly edited by his nephew I^arl von 
Martens (see below). Xh^e were follow^ by Ncmeau recueil ^ of 
treaties subsequent to x8o8, in x6 vols. (Gottingen, z8i7<-iS4a), of 
which G. F. von Martens edited the first four, the fifth beiiW the 
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work of K. von Martens, the others (6-9) by F. Saalield and (10-16) 
F. Mnrhard. A Nouveau suppUmeni^ in 3 vols.. Ailing gaps in 
the previous collection, was also jpublished by Murnard (Gottingen, 
1839- 1842). This was followed by Nouveau recueil . . . continua- 
tion du grand recueil de Martens^ in 20 vols. (G6ttingen, 1843-1875), 
edited in turn by F. Murhard, C. Murhard, J. Pinhaa, C. Samwer 
and J. Hopf, with a general index of treaties from 1494 to 1874 (1876). 
This was followed by Nouveau recueil^ sirie ^ottingen, 1876- 
1896: vols. xxii.-xxxv., Leipzig, 1897-1908). From vol. xi. on 
this scries was edited by Felix St6rk, professor of public law at 
GrcifBwald. In 1909 appeared vol. i. of a further Continuation 
[troisiAme sArie) under the editorship of Professor Heinrich Tricpel 
of Kiel University. 

Of Martens’ other works the most important are the PrScis du 
droit des gens modernes de V Europe (1789; 3rd ed., Gottingen, 1821; 
new ed., G. S. Pinheiro-Ferreira, 2 vols., 1858, 1864); Erzdhlungen 
merkwurdiger Fdlle des neuren europdischen Vdlkerrechts (2 vols., 
Gottingen, 1800-1802); Cours diplomatique ou tableau des relations 
des puissances de VEurope (3 vols., Berlin, 1801); Grundriss einer 
(iiplomatischcn Gesch. der europ. Staatshdndel u. FriedenssihlUsse 
seit dem Undo des /j. Jahrhunderts (ibid. 1807). 

His nephew Kari. von Martens (1790-1863), who at liis death 
was minister resident of the grand-duk.' of Weimar at Dresden, 
published a Manuel diplomatique (Leipzig, 1823), re-issued as Guide 
diplomatique in two vols. in 1832 (5tii cd. by Geffcken, i86()), a 
valuable textbook of the rules and customs of tlie diplomatic 
service; Causes calibres du droit des gens (2 vols., ibid., 1827) and 
Nouvelles causes cdUbres (2 vols., ibid., 1843), both republished, in 
5 vols. (1858-1861) ; Recueil manuel et pratique de iraiUs (7 vols., ibid., 
1846-1857); continued by Geficken in 3 vols., 1885-1888). 

MARTENSEN, HANS LASSEN (1808-1884), Danish divine, 
was bom at Flensbtirg on the 19th of August 1808. He studied 
in Ctipenhagen, and was ordained in the Danish Church. At 
Copenhagen he was lektor in theology in 1838, professor extra- 
ordinarius in 1840, court preacher also in 1845, and professor 
ordinarius in 1850. In 1854 he was made bishop of Seeland. 
In his studies he had come under the influence of Schleiermacher, 
Hegel and Franz Baader; but he was a man of independent 
mind, and developed a peculiar speculative theology which 
showed a di.sposition towards mysticism and theosophy. His 
contributions to theological literature included treatises 0x1 
Christian ethics and dogmatics, on moral philosophy, on baptism, 
and a sketch of the life of Jakob Boehme, who exercised so 
marked an influence on the mind of the great English theologian 
of the i8th century, William Law. Martensen was a distin- 
guished preacher, and his works were translated into various 
languages. The “ official eulogy he pronounced upon Bishop 
Jakob P. Mynster (1775-1854) in 1C54 brought down upon 
his head the invectives of the philo.sopher Sbren Kierkegaard. 
He died at Copenhagen on the 3rd of February 1884. 

Amongst bis works are : Grundriss des Systems der Moral- 
philosophte (1841 ; 3rd ed., 1879; German, 1845), christl, Taufeund 
die bapUsthche Frage (2nd ed., 1847; German, 2nd cd., i860), Den 
Christelige Dogmatik (^tli cd., 1883; Eng. trans., 1866; German by 
bimself, 4th ed., 1897) ; Chrisiliche Eihik (1871; Eng. trans., Parti. 
1S73; Pprt IT. 1881 seq); Hirtenspiegel (1870-1872): Katholixismus 
und Proiestantismus (1874); Jacob Bbhme (1882; Eng. trans., 1885). 
An autobiography, Aus tneinem Leben, appeared in 1883, and after 
his deatli the hriefwahsel xwischen Martensen und Dorner (i888). 

MARTHA^S VINEYARD, an island including the greater 
part of Dukes county, Massachusetts, U.S.A., lying about 
3 m. off the southern coast of that state. Its extreme length 
(east to west) is about ao m., and its extreme width (north 
to south) about 9J m. Along its north-west and a portion of its 
north-east shore lies Vineyard Sound. Its principal bays are 
Vineyard Haven Harbor, a deep indentation at the northernmost 
angle of the island; and, on the eastern coast, Edgartown 
Harbor and Katama Bay, both formed by the juxtaposition 
of Chappaquiddick Island. The surface is mainly flat, excepting 
a strip about 2 m. broad along the north-western coast, and 
the itwo western townships (Chilmark and Clay Head), which 
arc hilly, with several eminences of 200 to 300 ft.-— ’the highest, 
Prospect Beak, in Chilmark township, 308 ft. Gay Head 
Light, a beacon near the western extremity, stands among 
picturesque cliffs, 145 ft. above the sea. Along the southern 
coast are many ponds, all shut off from the ocean by a narrow 
strip of land, excepting Tisbury Great Pemd, which has a small 
outlet to the sea. Others are Sengdkontarket Pond on the 
eastern coast ; Lagoon Pond, which is practically an arm of 


Vineyard Haven Harbor; and, about a mile east of the Harbor, 
Chappaquonsett Pond. Martha’s Vineyard is divided into 
the following townships (from east to west): Edgartown (in 
the south-east of the island), pop. (1905, state census), 1175; 
area, 29*7 sq. m.; Oak Bluf& (norU^eastem portion), pop. 
(1905), 1138; area, 7-9 sq. nu; Tisbury, pop. (1905), 1120; 
area, 7.1 sq. in. ; West Tisbury, pop. (1905), 457 ;area, 30*5 sq. m. ; 
Chilmark, pop. (1905), 322; area, 19*4 sq. m.; and Gay Head, 
pop. (1905), 178; area, 5*2 sq. m. The popuktion of the entire 
county, which includes the Elizabeth Islands, • north-westr of 
Martha’s Vineyard; Chappaquiddick Island (Edgartown town- 
ship), and No Man’s Land (a small island south-west of Martha’s 
Vineyard), was 4561 in 1900 (of whom 645 were foreign-born, 
including 79 Portuguese and 72 English-Canadians, and 154 
Indians), and in 1905, 4551. The principal vilU^s are Oak 
Bluffs on the north-east coast, facing Vineyard Sound ; Vineyard 
Haven, in Tisbury township, beautifully situated on the west 
shore of Vineyard Haven Harbor, and Edgartown on Edgar- 
town Harbor— -all summer resorts. No Man’s Land, included 
politically in Chilmark township, lies about 6^ m. south of 
Gay Htad. It is about ij m. long (east and west) and about 
I m. wide, is composed of treeless swamps, and is used mainly 
for sheep-grazing; the neighbouring waters are excellent Ashing 
ground. Martha’s Vineyard is served by steamship lines from 
Wood’s Hole and New Bedford to Vineyard Haven, Oak Bluffs^ 
and Edgartown. The Martha’s Vineyard railway (from Oak 
Bluffs to the south-east extremit)' of the island, by way of 
Fxigartown), opened in 1874, was not a financial success, and 
had been practically abandoned in 1909, but an electric line 
from Oak Bluffs to Vineyard Haven provides transit {acilitie.s 
for that part of the island. 

For more than a century whale fishing was practically the 
sole industry of Martha’s Vineyard. It was carried on at 
first from the shore in small boats; but by the first decade 
of the 18th century vessels especially built for the purptvse 
were being used, and by 1760 shore fishing had been practically 
abandoned. The industry, seriously crippled by invasions 
of British troops during the War of American Indep^dence 
— especially by a force which landed at Holmes’s Hole (Vineyard 
Haven) in September 1778— -and again during the war of 
1812, revived and was at its height in 1840-1850, only to receive 
another set-back during the Civil Wax. In the last part of 
the 19th century its decline was rapid, not only because of the 
increasing scarcity of whales, but because of the mtroduction 
of the mineral oils, and by the end of the century whaling had 
ceased to be of any economic importance. Herring fishing, 
on both the north anid the south shore, occupies a small percent- 
age of the inhabitants, and there is also some deep-sea fishing. 
Sheep-raising, especially for wool, is an industry of considerable 
importance, and Dukes county is one of the three most important 
counties of the state in this industry. 

Martha’s Vineyard was discovered in 1602 by Captain Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, who landed (May 21) on the island now 
called No Man’s Land, and named it Martha’s Vineyard,^ 
which name was subsequently applied to the larger island. 
Captain Gosnold rounded Gay Head, which he named Dover 
Cliff, and established on what is now Cuttyhunk Island, which 
he called Elizabeth Island, the first (though, as it proved, 
a temporary) English settlement in New England. The entire 
line of sixteen is^ds, of which Cuttyhunk is the westernmost 
of the larger ones, have since been called the Elizabeth Islands; 
they form the dividing line between Buzzards Bay and Vineyard 
Sound, and in 1864 were incorporated as Gosnold township 
(pop, in 1905, i6i) of Dukes county. 

The territory within the jurisdiction of the Council for New 
England was parcelled in 1635 among the patentees in such 

‘ In the 17th century both ** Martha’s Vineyar(i and " Martin’s 
Vineyard " were used, and the latter appears in a book as early as 
1638 and in another as late as 1699, ana on a map as late as 1670. 
It seems probable that the original form was Martin, the name of 
one of Gosnold ’s crew; according to some authorities the name 
Martha’s Vineyard was adopted by Maybew fix honour of tiis wife 
or daughter. 
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terms— owing to insufficient knowledge of the geography of 
the coast— that both William Alexander, earl of Stirling, and 
Sir Fcrdinando Gorges, proprietor of Maine, claimed Martlm’s 
Vineyard. In 1641 Stirlingis agent, Forrett, sold to Thomas 
Mayhew (1592-1682),! of Watertown, Massachusetts, for $200, 
the island of Nantucket, with several smaller neighbouring 
islands, and also Martha’s Vineyard. It seems probable that 
Forrett acted without authority, and his successor, Forrester, 
war. arrested by the Dutch in New Amsterdam and sent to 
Holland before he could confirm the transfer. In 1644 the 
Commissioners of the United Colonies, apparently at the request 
of the inhabitants of Martha’s Vineyard, annexed the island to 
Massachusetts, but ten years later the islanders declared their 
independence of that colony, and apparently for the next 
decade managed their own affairs. Meanwhile Mayhew had 
recognized the jurisdiction of Maine ; ^ and though the officials 
of that province showed no disposition to press their claim, 
it seems that this technical suzerainty continued until 1664, 
when the duke of York received from his brother, Charles II., 
the charter for governing New York, New Jersey, and other 
territory, including Martha’s Vineyard. In 1671 Governor 
Francis Lovelace, of New York, appointed Mayhew governor 
for life of Martha’s Vineyard; in 1683, the island, with Nantucket, 
the Elizabeth Islands, No Man’s Land, and Chappaquiddick 
Island were erected into Dukes county, and in 1695 the county 
was re-incorporated by Massachusetts with Nantucket excluded. 
Under the new charter of Massachusetts Bay (1691), after 
some dispute between Massachusetts and New York, Martha’s 
Vineyard became a part of Massachusetts. 

There is a tradition that the first settlement of Martha’s 
Vineyard was made in 1632, at or near the present site of Edgar- 
town village, by several English families forming part of a 
company bound for Virginia, their ship having put in at this 
harbour on account of heavy weather. It is certain, however, 
that in 1642, the year after Thomas Mayhew bought the island, 
his son, also named Thomas Mayhew (r. 1616-1657), and several 
other persons established a plantation on the site of what is 
now Edgartown village. This settlement was at ‘first called 
“ Great Harbor,” but soon after Mayhew was appointed 
governor of the island it was named Edgartown, probably 
in honour of the only surviving son of the duke of York. The 
younger Mayhew, soon after removing to Martha’s Vineyard, 
devoted himself to missionary work among the Indians, his 
work beginning at about the same time as that of John Eliot; 
he was lost at sea in 1657 while on his way to secure financial 
assistance in England, and his work was continued successfully 
by his father.^ The township of Edgartown was incorporated 
in 1671, and is the county-seat of Dukes county. In 1783 
several Edgartown families joined the association made up of 
Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, Providence and Newport 
whalers, who founded Hudson, on the Hudson River, in Columbia 
county. New York. Oak Bluffs had its origin as a .settlement 
in the camp meetings, which were begun here in 1835, and by 
i860 had grown to krge proportions. As the village expanded 

! Mayhew was born at Tisbury, Wiltshire, was a merchant in 
Southampton, emigrated to Massachusetts al^ut 1633, settled at 
Watertown, Mass., in 1O35; was a member of the M^sachusetts 
Gene^ Court in 1636-1 044, and after 1644 or 1645 lived on 
Martha’s Vineyard. 

It appears from a letter from Mayhew to Governor Andros in 
1675 that about 1641 Mayhew obtained a conveyance to Martlia's 
Vineyard from Richard Vines, agent of Gorges. See F, B. Hough, 
Papers Relaiin^ to the Island of Nantucket, with Documents Relating 
to the Original Settlement of that Island, Martha's Vineyard, &c. 
(Albany, N.Y., 1856). 

“ In 1901 , a boulder memorial was erected to the younger Mayhew 
on the West Tisbury road, between the village of that name and 
I^artown, marking the spot where the missionary bade farewell 
to several hundred Indians. The Martha's Vineyard Indians were 
subject to the Wampanoag tribe, Sn the mainland, were expert 
watermen, and were very numerous when the whites first came. 
Nearly all of them were converted to Christianity by the Mayhews, 
and they were friendly to the settlers during King Philip's war. 
By 1698 their numbers had been reduced to about 1000, and by 
1764 10 about 300. Soon after this they began to intermarry with 
negroes, and now only faint traces of them remain. 


it took the name of Cottage City. In 1880 the township was 
incorporated under that name, which it retained until January 
1907, when the name (and that of the village also) was changed 
to Oak Bluffs. Tisbury township was bought from the Indians 
in 1669 and was incorporated in 1671. Its principal village, 
Vineyard Haven, was called “ Holmes’s Hole ” (in honour 
of one of the early settlers) until 1871, when the present name 
was adopted. West Tisbury town.ship was set off from Tisbury, 
and incorporated in 1892. Chilmark township was incorporated 
in 1694. Gay Head township was set off from Chilmark, 
and incorporated in 1870. 

See C. Gilbert Hine, The Story of Martha's Vineyard (New York, 
1908) ; Charles E. Banks, “ Martha's Vineyard and the Province of 
Maine " in Collections and Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society, 
2nd series, voi. ix. p. 123 (Portl^d, Maine, 1898); and Walter 
S. Tower, A History of the American Whale Fishery (Philadelphia, 
1907). ^ (G. G.*) 

MARTI, JUAN JOBE (i57o?-i6o4), Span*sh novelist, was 
born at Orihuela (Valencia) about 1570. He graduated as 
bachelor of -anon law at Valencia in 1591, and in 1598 took 
his degree as doctor of canon law ; in the latter year he was 
appointed co-examiner in canon law at Valencia University, 
and held the post for six years. He died at Valencia, and 
was buried in the cathedral of that city on the 22nd of December 
1604. Marti joined the Valencian Academia de los nociurnos, 
under the name of “ Atrevimiento,” but is best known by 
another pseudonym, Mateo Lujan de Sayavedra, under which 
he issued an apocryphal continuation (1602) of Alemkn’s Guzmdn 
de Alfarache (1599). Marti obtained access to AlemAn’s un- 
finished manuscript, and .stole some of his ideas; this dishonesty 
lends point to the sarcastic congratulations which Aleman, 
in the genuine sequel (1604) pays to his rival’s sallies: “I 
greatly envy them, and should be proud that they were mine.” 
Marti’s book is clever, but the circumstances in which it was 
produced account for its cold reception and afford presumption 
that the best scenes are not original. 

It has been suggested tliat Marti is identical with Avellaneda, the 
writer of a spurious continuation (1614) to Don Quixote; but he 
died before the first part of Don Quixote was published (1605). 

MARTIAL (Marcus Valerius Martialis), Latin epigram- 
matist, was born in one of the years a.d. 38-41, for in 
book x., of which the poems were composed in the years 95-98, 
he is found celebrating his fifty-seventh birthday (x. 24). Our 
knowledge of his career is derived almost entirely from himself. 
Reference to public events enables us approximately to fix the 
date of the publication of the different books of epigrams, and 
from these dates to determine those of various important events 
in his life. The place of his birth was Bilbilis, officially Augusta 
Bilbilis, in Spain. His name seems to imply that he was born 
a Roman citizen, but he speaks of him.self as ” sprung from the 
Celts and Iberians, and a countryman of the Tagus;” and, 
in contrasting his own masculine appearance with that of an 
effem nate Greek, he draws especial attention to “ his stiff 
Spanish hair ” (x. 65, 7). His parents, Fronto and Flaccilla, 
appear to have died in his youth (v, 34). His home was evidently 
one of rude comfort and plenty, sufficiently in the country 
to afford him the amusements of hunting and fishing, which 
he often recalls with keen pleasure, and sufficiently near the 
town to afford him the companionship of many comrades, 
the few survivors of whom he looks forward to meeting again 
after his four-and-thirty years’ absence (x. 104). The memories 
of this old home, and of other spots, the rough names and 
local associations which he delights to introduce into his 
verse, attest the enjoyment which he had in his early life, and 
were among the influences which kept his spirit alive in the 
routine of social life in Rome. But his Spanit h home could 
impart, not only the vigorous vitality which was one condition 
of his success as a wit and poet, but the education which made 
him so accomplished a writer. The literary distinction obtained 
by the Senecas, by Lucan, by Quintilian, who belonged to a 
somewhat older generation, and by his friends and contem- 
poraries, Licinkniisof Bilbilis, Decianusof Emerita, and Canius 
of Gadcs, proves how eagerly the novel impulse of letters v/cis 
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received in Spain in the first century of the empire, '^e 
success of his countrymen may have been the motive which 
induced Martial to remove to Rome when he had completed 
his education. This he did in a.d. 64, one year before the fall 
of Seneca and Lucan, who were probably his earliest patrons. 

Of the details of his life for the first twenty years or so after 
he came to Rome we do not know much. He published some 
juvenile poems of which he thought very httle in his maturer 
years, and he laughs at a fooli^ bool^ller who would not 
allow them to die a natural death (i. 113). Martial had neither 
youthful passion nor youthful enthusiasm to make him pre- 
cociously a poet. His faculty ripened with experience and 
with the knowledge of that social life which was both his theme 
and his inspiration; and many of his best epigrams are among 
those written in his last years. From many answers which he 
makes to the remonstrances of friends— -among others to those 
of Quintilian — it may be mferred that he was urged to practise 
at the bar, but that he preferred his own lazy Bohemian kind 
of life. He made many influential friends and patrons, and 
secured the favour both of Titus and Domitian. From them 
he obtained various privileges, among others the semestris 
tribunati4Sy which conferred on him equestrian rank. He failed, 
however, in his application to the latter for more substantial 
advantages, although he commemorates the glory of having 
been invited to dinner by him, and also the fact that he procured 
the privilege of citizenship for many persons in whose behalf 
he appealed to him. The earliest of his extant works, that 
known by the name of Liber spectaeulorum, was first published 
at the opening of the Colosseum in the reign of Titus, and relates 
to the theatrical performances given by him; but the book 
as it now stands was given to the world in or about the first 
year of Domitian, i.e. about A.n. Hi . The favour of the emperor 
procured him the countenance of some of the worst creatures 
at the imperial court— among them of the notorious Crispinus, 
and probably of Paris, the supposed author of Juvenalis exile, 
for whose monument Martial afterwards wrote a eulogistic 
epitaph. The two Ixioks, numbered by editors xiii. and xiv., 
and known by the names of Xenia and Apopkoreta — inscrip- 
tions in two lines each for presents,— were published at the 
Saturnalia of 84. In 86 he gave to the world the first two 
of the twelve books on which his reputation rests. From 
that time till his return to Spain in a.p, 98 he published a volume 
almost every year. The first nine books and the first edition 
of book X. appeared in the reign of Domitian; and Ixiok xi. 
at the end of a.d. 96, shortly after the accession of Nerva. 
A revised edition of book x., that which we now possess, appeared 
in A.D. 98, about the time of the entrance of Trajan into Rome. 
The last Iwok was written after three years’ absence in Spain, 
shortly before his death, which happened about the year a.d. 102 
or 103. 

These twelve books bring Martial’s ordinary mode of life 
between the age of five-and-forty and sixty very fully before 
us. His regular home for five-and-thirty years was Rome. 
He lived at first up three pairs of stairs, and his “ garret ” 
overlooked the laurels in front of the portico of Agrippa. 
He had a small villa and unproductive farm near Nomentum, in 
the Sabine territory, to which he occasionally retired from the 
bores and noises of the city (ii. 38, xii. 57). In his later years 
he had also a small house on the Quirinal, near the temple 
of Quirinus. At the time when his third book was brought 
out he had retired for a short time to Cisalpine Gaul, in weariness, 
as he tells us, of his unrfcmunerative attendance on the levies 
of the great. For a time he seems to have felt the charm of 
the new scenes which he visited, and in a later book (iv. 25) 
he contemplates the prospect of retiring to the neighbourhood 
of Aquileia and the Timavus. But the spell exercised over him 
by Rome and Roman society was too great; even the epigrams 
sent from Forum Comeli and the Aemilian Way ring much more 
of the Roman forum, and of the streets, baths, porticos and 
clubs of Rome, than of the places from which they are dated. 
So too his motive for his find departure from Rome in a.d. 98 
was a weariness of the burdens imposed on him by his social 


position, and apparently the difficulties of meeting the ordinary 
expenses of living in the metropolis (x. 96); and he looks forward 
to a return to the scenes familiar to his youth. The well-known 
epigram addressed to Juvenal (xii. 18) shows that for a time 
his ideal was realized; but the more trustworthy evidence 
of the prose epistle prefixed to book xii. proves that his con- 
tentment was of short duration, and that he could not live 
happily away from the literary and social pleasures of Rome. 
The one consolation of his exile was the society of a lady, Mar- 
cella, of whom he writes rather as if she were his patroness — 
and it seems to have been a necessity of his being to have always 
a patron or patroness— than his wife or mistress. 

During his life at Rome, although he never rose to a position 
of real independence, and had always a hard struggle with 
poverty, he seems to have known everybody, especially every 
one of any eminence at the bar or in literature. In addition 
to Lucan and Quintilian, he numbered among his friends or 
more intimate acquaintanc^es Silius Italicus, Juvenal, the younger 
Pliny; and there were many others of high position whose 
society and patronage he enjoyed. The silence which he and 
Statius, although authors writing at the same time, having 
common friends and treating often of the same subjects, main- 
tain in regard to one another may be explained by mutual 
dislike or want of sympathy. Martial in many places shows 
an undisguised contempt for the artificial kind of epic on which 
Statius’s reputation chiefly rests; and it seems quite natural 
that the respectable author of the Thebaid and the Silvae should 
feel little admiration for either the life or the works of the 
Bohemian epigrammatist. 

Martial’s faults are of the most glaring kind, and are exhibited 
without the least concealment. Living under perhaps the 
worst of the many bad emperors who ruled the world in the 
ist century, he addresses him and his favourites with the most 
servile flattery in his lifetime, censures him in>mediately after 
his death (xii. 6), and offers incense at the shrine of his successor. 
He is not ashamed to be dependent on his wealthy friends and 
patrons for gifts of money, for his dinner, and even for his dress. 
We cannot feel sure that even what seem his sincerest tributes 
of regard may not be prompted by the hop)e of payment. Further, 
there are in every tJook epigrams which cannot be read with 
any other feelings than those of extreme distaste. 

'riiese faults arc so unmistakable and undeniable that many 
have formed their whole estimate of Martial from them, and 
have declined to make any further acquaintance with him. 
Even those who greatly admire his genius, and find the freshest 
interest in his representation of Roman life and his sketches 
of manners and character, do not attempt to palliate his faults, 
though they may partially account for them by reference to 
the morals of his age and the circumstances of his life. The 
age was one when literature had either to be silent or to be 
servile. Martial was essentially a man of letters : he was bound 
either to gain favour by his writings or to starve. Even Statius, 
whose writings are in other respects irreproachable, is nearly 
as fulsome in his adulation. The relation of client to patron 
had been recognized as an honourable one by the best Roman 
traditions. No blame had attached to Virgil or Horace on 
account of the favours which they received from Augustus and 
Maecenas, or of the return which they made for these favours 
in their verse. That old honourable relationship had, however, 
greatly changed between Augustus and Domitian. Men of 
good birth and education, and sometimes even of high official 
position (Juv. i. 117), accepted the dole (sportula). Martial 
was merely following a general fashion in paying his court 
to “ a lord,” and he made the best of the custom. In his earlier 
career he used to accompany his patrons to their villas at Baiae 
or Tibur, and to attend their morning levies. Later on he 
went to his own small country house, near Nomentum, and 
sent a poem, or a small volume of his poems, as his representotive 
at the early visit. The fault of grossness Martial shares with 
nearly all ancient and many modem writers who treat of life 
from the baser or more ridiculous side. That he offends more 
than perhaps any of ^em is not, apparently, to be explained on 
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the ground that he had to amuse a peculiarly corrupt public. 
Although there is the mos cynical e^ontery and want of self- 
respect in Miiriial’s use of l.mguage, there is not much trace of the 
satyr in him— much less, many i eaders will think, than in J uvenal. 

It remains to ask, What were those qualities of nature and 
intellect which enable u i to read his best work — even the great 
body of his work— with the freshest sense of pleasur • in the 
present day ? He had the keenest capacity for enjoyment, 
the keenest curiosity and power of observation. He liad also 
a \^ry just discernment It is rare to find any one endowed 
with so quick a perception of the ridiculous who is so little 
of a caricaturist. He was himself singularly free from cant, 
pedantry or affectation of any kind. Though tolerant of most 
vices, he had a hearty scorn of hypocrisy. There are few better 
satirists of social and literary pretenders in ancient or modern 
times. Living in a very artificial age, he was quite natural, 
hating pomp and show, and d^’siring to secure in li^e only what 
really gave him pleasure. To live one’s own life heartily from 
day to day witliout looking before or after, and to be one’s 
self without trying to be that for which natu’‘e did not 
intend him, is the sum of hii philosophy. Further, while 
tolerant of much that is bad and base — the characters of 
Crispinus and Regulus, for instance — he shows himself genuinely 
grateful for kindness and appreciative of excellence. He ha!s 
no bitterness, mahee or envy in his composition. He professes 
to avoid personahties in his satire; — “ Ludimus innocui ” 
is the character he claims for it. Phny, in the short tribute 
which he pays to him on hearing of his death, says, “He had 
as much good-nature as wit and pungency in his writings “ 
{Ep, iii. 2i). 

Honour and sincerity {fides and sitnpliciias) are the qualities 
which he most admires in his friends. Though many of his 
epigrams indicate a cynical disbelief in the character of women, 
yet others prove that he could respect and almost reverence 
a refined and courteous lady. His own life in Rome afforded 
him no experience of domestic virtue; but his epigrams show 
that, even in the age which is known to modern readers chiefly 
from the Satires of Juvenal, virtue was recognized as the purest 
source of happiness. The tenclerest element in Martial’s nature 
seems, however, to have been his affection for children and for 
his dependents. 

The permanent literary interest of Martial’s epigrams arises 
not so much from their verbal brilliancy, though in this they 
are unsurpassed, as from the amount of human life and character 
which they contain. He, better than any other writer, enables 
us to revive the outward spectacle of the imperial Rome. If 
Juvenal enforces the lesson of that time, and has penetrated 
more deeply into the heart of society. Martial has sketched 
its external aspect with a much fairer pencil and from a much 
more intimate contact with it. Martial was to Rome in the 
decay of its ancient virtue and patriotism what Menander 
was to Athens in its decline. They were both men of cosmo- 
politan rather than of a national type, and had a closer affinity 
to the life of Paris or London in the i8th century than to that 
of Rome in the days of the Scipios or of Athens in the age 
of Pericles. The form of epigram was fitted to the critical 
temper of Rome as the comedy of manners was fitted to the 
dramatic genius of Greece. Martial professes to be of the school 
of Catullus, Pedo, and Marsus, and admits his inferiority only 
to the first. But, though he is a poet of a less pure and genuine 
inspiration he is a greater epigrammatist even than his master. 
Indeed the epigram bears to this day the form impressed upon 
it by his unrivalled .'•kill. 

Authorities.— The MSS. of Martial are divided by editors into 
three families according to the recension of the t“xt which they offer. 
Of these the oldest and best is represented by three MSS. which 
contain only selected extracts. Tb^second family is derived from 
an inferior source, a MS. which was^ited in a.d. 401 by Torquatos 
Gennadius; it comprises four MSS. and contains the whole of the 
text The third family, of which the MSS. are very numerous, also 
contains the whole df the text in a recension slightly different from 
that of the other two; the best representative of this family is the 
MS. preserved in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. 


The best separate edition of the text is that of Lindsay (Oxford, 
1902); earlier editions of importance are those of Schneidewin 
(1842 and 1853), and of Gilbert (Leipzig, 1886). The best commen- 
tary is that of L. Friedlhnder (Leipzig, 1886) in two volumes with 
German notes, and in the same scholar's Sittengeschichte Roms much 
will be found that explains and illustrates MartLl's epigrama 
There is a large selection from the epigrams with Ln^ilish notes by 
Palcy and Stone (1875), a smaller selection with notes by Stephenson 
(1880); see also Edwin Post, Selected Epigrams of Martial (1908), 
with introduction and notes. The translation into English verse 
by Elphmston (London, 1782) is famous for its absurdity, which 
drew an epigram from Bums. (W. Y. S.) 

MARTIAUS, QUINTUS GARGILIUS. a Latin writer on 
horticultural subjert.s. He has been identified by some with 
the military commander of the same name, mentioned in a 
Latin inscription of a.d. 260 (C. 1 . L. viii. 9047) as having 
lost his life in the colony of Auzia {Aumale) in Mauretania 
Cacsarien.us. Considerable fragments of his work (probably 
called Oe hortis), which treated of the cultivation of trees and 
vegetables, and also of their medicinal properties, have survived, 
cliicfly m the body of and as an appendix to the Medirina 
Plinii (an anonymous 4tli-century handbook of medical recipes 
based upon Pliny, Nai, Hist, xx.-xxxii.). Extant sections 
treat of apples, peaches, quinces, almonds and chestnuts. 
Gargilius also wrote a treatise on the tending of cattle (De curis 
bourn), and a biography of the emperor Alexander Severus is 
attributed by two of the Scriptores historiae Augustae (Aelius 
Lampridius and Flavius Vopiscus) to a Gargilius Martialis, 
who may be the same person. 

Bim-ioGRAiTiY.— -Gargihi Martiolis . . . fragmenta^ ed. A. Mai 
(1840); Pltnii secundi guie fertur medicina, ed. V. Rose (1876); 
De curis bourn, ed. E. Lommatzsch (1903) w’ilh Vegetius Renatus's 
Mulomedicina ; " Gargilius Martialis und die Maurenkriege,' 
C. Cichonus in G. Curtius, Leipsiger Studten, x. (1887), where the 
inscription referred to above is fully di.scus.sed ; see also Teullel- 
Schwabc, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng. trans.), § 380. 

MARTIAL LAW. “ Martial law “ is an unfortunate term 
and in a .sen.se a rnksnomer. It describes a suspension of ordinari- 
law, rendered necessary by circumstances of war or rebellion. 
The confusion aro.se from the fact that the marshal’s court 
administered military law before the introduction of articles 
of war, which were in their turn merged in the Army Act. 
But martial law is not a law in the proper sense of the term. 
It is the exercise of the will of the military commander, who 
takes upon himself the responsibility of suspending ordinary- 
law in order to ensure the safety of the state. It is declared, 
by a proclamation issued by the executive, that ordinary law 
is inadequate to cope with the circumstances, and provides 
exceptional means of arrest and punishment of persons who 
resist the government or aid the enemy. But such a proclama- 
tion, while invariably Issued in order to give publicity to the 
suspension of ordinary law, dues not invest the step with the 
force of law. It is simply military authority exercised in 
accordance with the laws und usages of war, and is limited 
by military necessity. Yd in reality it is part of common law 
which justifies acts done by necessity for the defence of the 
commonwealth when there is war. H. W. Hallcck in his work 
on International Law (i. 544), says, “ Martial law originates 
either in the prerogative of the Crown, as in Great Britain, or 
from the exigency of the occasion, as in other states : it is one 
of the rights of sovereignty, and is essential to the existence 
of a state, as is the right to declare or to carry on war.” 

This opinion, however, must be read, as regards the British 
Empire, with the passage in the Petition of Right which is 
reproduced in the preamble of each annual Army Act, and 
asserts the illegality of martial law in tinu' of peace in the 
following terms : “No man shall be fore-judged or subjected 
in time of peace to any kind of punislunent within this realm 
by martial law.” Therefore, whilst martial law is declared 
illegal in time of peace, it is indirectly declared lawful in time 
of war and intestinal commotion when the. 'Courts are dosed, 
or when there is no time for their cumbrous action. C. M. 
Qode, in Military Farces of the Crown^ argues that the words 
of the Petition of Right and of the Military Act since the reign 
of Anne are plain in this respect “ that ... the Crown possesses 
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the right of issuing commissions in war and rebellion.” But 
he rightly adds that the military commander may permit the 
usual courts to continue their jurisdiction upon such subjects 
as he thinks proper. Legislative enactments have also sanc- 
tioned this special jurisdiction at various times, notably in 
1798, 1799, 1801, and in 1803. These enactments lay down 
that exceptional powers may be exercised “ whether the ordinary 
courts shall or shall not be open.” As an invariable rule 
an act of indemnity has been passed on the withdrawal of 
martial law, but only to protect any person in charge of the 
execution of martial law who has exceeded his powers in good 
faith. 

There has been much discussion as to whether, in districts 
where martial law has not been proclaimed, a person can be 
sent for trial from such district into a district where martial 
law was in operation. It is argued that if the ordinary courts 
were open and at work in the non-proclaimed district recourse 
should be had to them. The Priv)^ Council in 7902 (ft Marais) 
refused leave to appeal where the Supreme ("ourt of Cape Colony 
had declined to i.ssuc a writ of Habeas Corpus in these circinn- 
stanres. Mr Justice Blackburn in his charge in /?. v. Eyre 
says, ” I have come to the conclusion that, looking at what 
martial law was, the bringing of a person into the proclaimed 
district to be tried might, in a proper case, be justified.” The 
learned judge admits that there should be a power of summar>» 
trial, observin ' all the substiintials of justice, in order to stamp 
out an insurrect on by speedy trial. 

Whilst martial law is the will of the commanders, and is 
only limited by the customs of war and the discretion of those 
who administer it, still, as far tis practicable, the procedure 
of military law is iollowed, and a military court is held on the 
same lines as a court-martial. Charges are .simply framed 
without technicalities. The prisoner is present, the evidence 
of prosecution and prisoner i.s taken on oath, the proceedings 
are recorded, and the sentence of the court must be confirmed 
according to the rules of the Army Act. Sentences of death 
and penal servitude must be referred to headquarters for con- 
firmation. In the South African War (189^1902) these limits 
of procedure were observed, and when possible will always be. 

Entering more into detail, the term martial law has been 
employed in several scnsc.s : (1) As applied to the military 
Difhrtai ^^rccs of the Crown, apart from the military law 
AppUcmtloawUtidtr the old Mutiny Acts, and the present annual 
ofMmrtiat Army Acts. (2) As applied to the enemy. (3) 
As applied to rebels. (4) As applied to civilian 
subjects who are not in rebellion, but in a di-strict where the 
ordinary course of civil life cannot be maintained owing to 
war or rebellion. 

1. In regard to the military forcesof the Crown, the superseding 
of justice as administered under the Army Act could only occur 
in a time of great need ; e.g. mutiny of five or six regiments in 
the field, with no time to take the opinion of any executive 
authority. The officer in command would then be bound to 
take measures for the purpose of suppressing such mutiny, 
even to putting soldiers to death if necessary. It would be 
a case where necessity forced immediate action. 

2. Martial law as applied to the enemy or the population of 
the enemy’s country, is in the words of the duke of Welling- 
ton, “ the will of the general of the army, though it must be 
administered in accordance with the customs of war,” 

3, 4. But it is as affecting the subjects of the Crown in rebellion 
that the subject of martial law really obtains its chief importance; 
and it is in this sen.se that the term is generally used; i,e, the 
suspension of ordinary law and the temporary government of 
the country, or parts of it, or all of it, by military tribunals. 
It has often been laid down that martial law in this sense is 
unl^wn to the law of England. A. V. Dicey, for instance, 
restricts martial law to only another esqiression for ” the common 
right of the Crown and its servants to repel force by force, 
in the case of invasion, insurrection, or riot, or generally of 
any violent resistance.” But more than this is understood 
by the term martial law. 


When the propositHHi was laid down that martial law in 
this sense is unknown to the kw of England, it is to be remem^ 
bered that fortunately in England there never had been a 
state at all similiar to that prevailing m Cape Colony in 1900- 
1902, and it may perhaps be questioned whether the statement 
would have been made with such certainty if similar events 
had been present to the writers’ minds. 

In the charge delivered by Mr Justice Blackburn in the 
Jamaica case the law as affecting the general question of martial 
law is well set out. * 

** By the laws of this country,'* said Mr Justice Blackburn, “ be- 
ginning at Magna Carta and getting more and moi« established, 
down to the time of the Revolution, when it was finally and com- 
pletely established, the general rule was that a subject was not to 
be tried or punished except by due course of law ; all crimes are to be 
determinea by juries subject to the guidance of the judge; that is 
the general rule, and i.s established law. But from the earliest 
times there was this also which was the law, and is the law still, that 
when there was a foreign invasion or on insurrection, it was the duty 
of every good subject, in obedience to tlie officers and magistrates, 
to resist the rebels, ... in such a case as that of insurrection pre- 
vailing so far that the courts of law cannot sit, there must really be 
anarchy unless there is some power to keep the people in order, . . . 
before that principle the Crown claimed tiie prerogative to exercise 
sunnuaty proceedings by martial law . . . m time of war when this 
disturbance was going on, over others than the army. And further 
than that, the Crown made this further claim ag^nst the insurgents, 
that whilst it cxi.9ted, pending the insurrection and lor a short time 
afterwards, the crown had . . . the power to proclaim martial law 
in the sense of using summary proceedings, to punish the insurgents 
and to check and stop the spread of the rebellion by summary pro- 
ceedings against the insurgents, so as ... to stamp out the rebellion. 
Now no doubt the extent to which the Crown had power to do that 
has never been yet decided. Our law has been declared from time 
to time and has always been a practical science, that is, the judges 
have decided so much as was necessary for the particular case, and 
that has become part of the law. But it never has come to be decided 
what this precise power is." 

So far us the United Kingdom is concerned the need has 
never arisen. It has always been found possible to employ 
the ordinary courts directly the rebels have been defeated in 
the field and have been made prisoners or surrendered. ” Fortu- 
nately in England only three occasions have arisen since the 
Revolution when the authority of the civil power was for a time, 
and then only partially, suspended,” 1715, 1745 and 1780. 
Clode Military Forces, ii. 163, says : ” Upon the threat of 
invasion followed by rebellion in 1715, the first action of the 
government was to issue a proclamation authorising all officers, 
civil and military, by foice of arms (if neces.kry) to suppress 
the rebellion.” This, therefore would only seem to fall within 
the limited sense in which Dicey understands martial law to be 
legal, the right of the Crown and its servants to repel force 
by force.” There was no attempt to bring persons before 
courts-martial who ought to be tried by the common law, and 
all the extraordinary acts of the Crown were sanctioned by 
parliament. After the rebellion had been suppressed two 
statutes were passed, one for indemnity and the other for 
pardon. Before the revolution of 1745 similar action was 
adopted, a proclamation charging civil magistrates to do their 
utmost to prevent and suppress all riots, and acts of parliament 
suspending Habeas Corpus, providing for speedy tr.'al^; and 
of indemnity. In the Gordon Riots of 1780 a very similar 
course was pursued, and nothing was done which would not 
fall within Dicey’s limitation. No prisoners were tried by 
martial law. 

In Ireland the ordinary law was suspended in 1798-1801 
and in 1803. In 1798 an order in Council was issued to all 
general officers commanding H.M. forces to punish all persons 
acting in, aiding, or in any way assi.sting the rebellion, according 
to martial law, either by death or otherwise, as to them should 
seem expedient for the suppression and punishment of all 
rebels; but the order was communicated to the Irish houses of 
parliament, who expressed their approval by addresses to the 
viceroy. It was during the operation of this order that Wolfe 
Tone’s case arose. Tone, a subject of the king, was captured 
on board a French man-of-war, and condemned to death by 
a court-martial. Curran, his counsel, applied to the king^s 
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bench at Dublin for a Habeas Corpus^ on the grounds that 
only when war was raging could courts martial be endured^ 
not while the court of king’s bench sat. The court granted 
his application; but no ultimate decision was ever given, as 
Tone died before it could be arrived at. 

In 1799 application was made to parliament for express 
sanction to martial law. The preamble of the act declared 
that “ The Rebellion still continues . . . and stopped the 
ordinary course of justicj and of the common law; and that 
many persons . . . who had been taken by H.M. forces . . . 
had availed themselves of such partial restoration of the ordinary 
course of the common law to evade the punishment of their 
crimes, whereby it had become necessary for parliament to 
interfere.*’ The act declared that martial law should prevail 
and be put in force whether the ordinary courts were or were 
not open, &c. And nothing in the act could be held to take 
away, abridge or eliminate the acknowledged prerogative of 
war, for the public safety to resort to the exercise of martial 
law against open enemies or traitors, &c. 

After the suppression of the rebellion an act of indemnity 
was passed in 1801. 

In 1803 a similar act was passed by the parliament of the 
United Kingdom as it was after the Act of Union. In intro- 
ducing it Mr. Pitt stated: “The bill is not one to enable 
the government in Ireland to declare martial law in districts 
where insurrection exists, for that is a power which His 
Majesty already possesses— the object will be to enable 
the lord-lieutenant, when any persons shall be taken in 
rebellion, to order them to be tried immediately by a court 
martial.” 

During the igth century martial law was proclaimed by the 
British government in the following places : — 

1. Barbados, 1805-1810. (>. Cephalouia, 1848. 

2. Demcrara, 1823 7. Cape of Good Hope, 1834; 

3. Jamaica, f83i-i832; 1865. 1849-1851. 

4. Canada, 1837-1838. 8. St Vincent, 1863. 

5. Ceylon, 1817 and 1848. 9. South Africa, 1899-1901. 

The proclamation was always ba.scd on the grounds of necessity, 
and where any local body of a representative character existed it 
would seem that its a.ssent was given, and an act of indemnity 
obtained after the suppression of the rebellion. (Jno. S.) 

MARTIGNAC, JEAN BAPTISTE SYLVERE GAY, Vicomte 
DE (1778-1832), French statesman, was born at Bordeaux on 
the 20th of June 1778. In 1798 he acted as secretary to Sieyes; 
then after serving for a while in the army he turned to literature, 
producing severd light plays. Under the Empire he practised 
with success as an advocate at Bordeaux, where in 1818 he 
became advocate-general of the cour royale. In 1819 he was 
appointed procureur^gcneral at Limoges, and in 1821 was returned 
for Marmandc to the Chamber of Deputies, where he supported 
the policy of Villde. In 1822 he was appointed councillor 
of state; in 1823 he accompanied the due d’Angouleme to Spain 
as civil commissary; in 1824 he was created a viscount and 
appointed director-general of registration. In contact with 
practical politics his ultra-royalist views were gradually modified 
m the direction of the Doctrinaires, and on the fall of Vill^le 
he was .selected by Charles X. to carry out the new policy of 
'compromise. On the 4th of January 1828 h- was appointed 
minister of the interior, and, though not bearing the title of 
president, became the virtual head of the cabinet. He succeeded 
in passing the act abolishing the press censorship, and in persuad- 
ing.the king to sign the ordinances of the i6th of June 1828 on 
the Jesuits and the little seminaries. He was exposed to attack 
from both the extreme Left and the extreme Right, and when 
in April 1829 a coalition of these groups defeated him in the 
chamber, Charles X., who had never believed in the policy 
he represented, replaced him by the prince de Pol gnac. In 
March 1830 Martignac voted widi the majority for the address 
protesting against the famous^dinances ; but during the 
revolution that followed he remained true to his legitimist 
principles . His last public ap^arance was in defence of Polignac 
in the Chamber of Peers in December 1830, He died on the 
3rd of April 183a, 


Martignac published Bordeaux au mots de Mars iBiS (Faria, 1830), 
and an Essai historique sur les revolutions d'Espapte et Vintervention 
fran^aise de 1893 (Paris, 1832). See also £. Daudet, Le MinisUre de 
M. de Martignac (Paris, 1875). 

MART 16 UBS, a port of south-eastern France in the depart- 
ment of Bouches-du-Rhone, on he southern shore of the lagoon 
of Berre, and at the eastern extremity of that of Caronte, by 
which the former is connected with the Mediterranean. Pop. 
(1^6), 4178. Martigues is 23 m. W.N.W. of Marseilles by 
rail. Divided into three quarters by canals, the place has 
been called the Venice of Provence. It has a harbour (used 
by coasting and fishing vessels), marine workshops, oil and 
soap manufactures and cod-drying works. A special industry 
consists in the preparation of botUargue from the roes of the 
grey mullet caught in the salt lagoons, which rivals Russian 
caviare. 

Built in 1232 by Raymond B6renger, count of Provence, Martigues 
was made a viscountship by Joanna 1 ., queen of Naples. Henry IV. 
made it a principality, in favour of a princess of the house of Luxem- 
bourg. It afterwards passed into the hands of the duke of Villars. 

MARTIN, ST (c. 316-400), bishop of Tours, was bom of 
heathen parents at Sabaria (Stein am Agger) in Pannonia, about 
the year 316. When ten tears old he became a catechumen, 
and at fifteen he reluctantly entered the army. While stationed 
at Amiens he divided his cloak with a beggar, and on the following 
night had the vision of Christ making known to his angels 
this act of charity to Himself on the part of “ Martinus, still 
a catechumen.” Soon afterwards he received baptism, and 
two years later, having left the army, he joined Hilary of Poitiers, 
who wished to make him a deacon, but at his own request 
ordained him to the humbler office of an exorcist. On a visit 
home he convert d his mother, but his zeal against the Arians 
roused persecution against him and for some time he lived 
an ascetic life on the desert island of Gallinaria near Genoa. 
Between 360 and 370 he was again with Hilary at Poitiers, and 
founded in the neighbourhood the monasterium locociagense 
(Licuge). In 371-372 the people of Tours chose him for their 
bishop. He did much to extirpate idolatry from his diocese 
and from France, and to extend tlie monastic system. To 
obtain privacy for the maintenance of his personal religion, he 
established the monastery of Marmoutier-les-Tours (Martini 
monasterium) on the banks of the Loire. At 'Wves, in 385, 
he entreated that the lives of the Priscillianist heretics should 
be spared, and he ever afterwards refused to hold ecclesiastical 
fellowship with those bishops who had sanctioned their execution. 
He died at Candcs in the year 400, and is commemorated by 
the Roman Church on the nth of November (duplex). He left 
no writings, the so-called Conjessio being spurious. He is the 
patron saint of France and of the cities of Mainz and Wurzburg. 
The L^fe by Iv's disciple Sulpicius wSeverus is practically the 
only source for his biography, but it is full of legendary matter 
and chronological errors. Gregory of Tours gives a list of 206 
miracles wrought by him after his death ; Sidonius Apollinaris 
composed a metrical biography of him. The Feast of St Martin 
(Martinmas) took the place of an old pagan festival, and inherited 
some of its usages (such as the Martinsmdnnchen, Martinsfeuer, 
Martinshorn and the like, in various parts of Germany); by 
this circumstance is probably to be explained the fact that 
Martin is regarded as the patron of drinking and jovial meetings, 
as well as of reformed drunkards. 

Sec A. Dupuy, Geschichte des heili^en Martins (Schaffhausen, 1855) ; 
J. G. Cazenovc in Diet. chr. hiog. iii. 838. 

MARTIN (Martinus). the name of several popes. 

Martin I. succeeded Theodore I. in June or July 649. He 
had previously acted as papal apocrisiarius at Constantinople, 
and was held in high repute for learning and virtue. Almost 
his first official act was to summon a synod (the first Lateran) 
for dealing with the Monothelite heresy. It met in the Lateran 
church, was attended by one hundred and five bishops (chiefly 
from Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, a few being from Africa and 
other quarters), held five sessions or “secretarii” from the 
5th to the 31st of October 649, and in twenty canons condemned 
the Monothelite heresy, its authors, and the writings by which 
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it had been promulgated. In this eondemnation were indudedi 
not only the Ecthesis or exposition of faith of the patriarch 
Sergius for which the emperor Heraclius had stood sponsor, 
but also the Typus of Paul, the successor of Sergius, which 
had the support of the reigning emperor (Constans 11 .). Martin 
published the decrees of his Lateran synod in an encyclical, 
and Constans replied by enjoining his exarch to seize the pope 
and send him prisoner to Constantinople. Martin was arrested 
in the Lateran (June 15, 653), hurried out of Rome, and 
conveyed first to Naxos and subsequently to Constantinople 
(Sept. 17, 654). He was ultimately banished to Cherson, where 
he arrived on the 26th of March 655, and died on the i6th of 
September following. His successor was Eugenius I. L. I>.*) 

A full account of the events of his pontificate will be found in 
Hefele*s Conciliengeschichte, vol. iii. {1877). 

Martin II., the name commonly given in error to Marinus I. 
(?•»•)• 

Martin III., see Marinus II. 

Martin IV. (Simon Mompitie de Brion), pope from the 22nd 
of February 1281 to the 28th of March 1285, should have been 
named Martin II He was born about 1210 in Touraine. He 
became a priest at Rouen and canon of St Martin’s at Tours, 
and was made chancellor of France by Louis IX. in 1260 and 
cardinal-priest of Sta Cecilia by Urban IV. in 1261. As papal 
legate in France he held several synods for the reformation of 
the clergy and conducted the negotiations for the assumption 
of the crown of Sicily by (Charles of Anjou. It was through 
the latter’s influence that he succeeded Nicholas IIL, after a 
six-months’ struggle between the French and Italian cardinals. 
The Romans at first declined to receive him, and he was con- 
secrated at Orvieto on the 23rd of March 1281. Peaceful 
and unassuming, he relied completely on Charles of Anjou, 
and showed little ability as pope. His excommunication of 
the emperor Michael Palaeologus (Nov. 1281), who .stood 
in the way of the French projects against Greece, weakened 
the union with the Eastern Christians, dating from the Lyons 
Council of 1274. He unduly favoured his own countrymen, 
and for three years after the Sicilian Vespers (Mar. 31, 1282) 
he employed all the spiritual and material resources at his com- 
mand on behalf of his patron against Peter of Aragon. He 
was driven from Rome by a popular uprising and died at Perugia. 
His successor was Honorius IV. (C. H. Ha.) 

His registers have been published in the Bibliothique des Holes 
fran^aises d'Athines et de Rome (Paris, 1901). 

See A. Potthaat, Regesta pontif, roman, vol, 2 (Berlin, 1875); 
K. J. von Hefele, ConciliengeschicMe, Bd. 6, 2nd ed. ; F. Gregorovius, 
Rome in the Middie Ages, vol. 5, trails, by Mrs G. W. Hamilton 
(London, 1900-1902); H. H. Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. 6 
(Londom 1899); W. Norden, Das Papsttum «, By sans (Berlin. 
1903) ; E. Choullier, " Rechcrches sur la vie du pape Martin IV.,'* 
in Revue de Champagne, vol. 4 (1878); Processo tstorico dell* tnsur- 
rezione di Sicilia delV anno uSg, ed. by G. di Marzo (Palermo, 1882). 

Martin V. (Otto Colonna) (1417-1431) was elected at Con- 
.stance on St Martin’s Day, in a conclave composed of twenty- 
three cardinals and thirty delegates from the five different 

nations ” of the council. Son of Agapito Colonna, who had 
himself become a bishop and cardinal, the new pope belonged to 
one of the greatest Roman families; to Urban VI. had been 
due his entry, as referendartus, upon an ecclesiastical career. 
Having become a cardinal under Innocent VII., he had 
.seceded from Gregory XIL in 1408, and together with the other 
cardinals at Pisa, had taken part in the election of Alexander V. 
and afterwards of John XXIll. At Constance, his role had 
been chiefly that of an arbiter; he was a good and gentle man, 
leading a simple life, free from intrigue. While refraining 
from making any pronouncement as to the validity of the decrees 
of the fourth and fifth sessions, which had seemed to proclaim the 
superiority of the council, over the pope, Martin V. nevertheless 
soon revealed his personal feelings by having a constitution 
read in consistory which forbade any appeal from the judgment 
of the soveareigB pontiff in matters of faith (May 10, 1418). 
As to Ae reform, of which everybody felt Ae necessity, Ae 
faAers in council hod not succeeded in arriving at any agreement. 


Martin V« himself settled a great number of points, and Aen 
passed a series of special concordats wiA Germany, France, 
Italy, Spain and England. Though this was not Ae Aorough 
reform of which need was felt, the council itself gave the pope 
a satisfecit. When the council was dissolved Martin V. made it 
his task to regain Italy. After staying for long periods at 
Mantua and Florence, where the deposed pope, Baldassare 
Cossa (John XXIII.), came and made submission to him, Martin 
V. was enabled to enter Rome (Sept. 30, 1420) and measure 
the extent of the ruins left there by the Great Schism of the 
West. He set to work to restore some of these mins, to recon- 
stitute and pacify the Papal State, to put an end to the Schism, 
which showed signs of continuing in Aragon and certain parts 
of southern France ; to enter into negotiations, unfortunately 
unfruitful, with the Greek Church also with a view to a return 
to unity, to organize the struggle against heresy in Bohemia; 
to interpose his pacific mediation between France and England, 
as well as between the parties which were rending France; 
and, finally, to welcome and act as patron to saintly re- 
formers like Bernardino of Siena and Francesca Romana, 
foundress of the nursing sisterhood of the Oblate di Tor de’ 
Specchi (1425). 

In accordance with the decree Frequens, and the promises 
which he had made, Martin V., after an interval of five years, 
summoned a new council, which was almost immediately 
transferred from Pavia to Siena, in consequence of an epidemic 
(1423). But the small number of fathers who attended at the 
latter town, and above all, the disquieting tendencies which 
began to make themselves felt there, induced the pope to force 
on a dissolution of the synod. Pending the reunion of the new 
council which had been summoned at Basel for the end of a 
period of seven years, Martin V. himself endeavoured to effect a 
reformation in certain points, but he was carried off by apoplexy 
(Feb. 20, 1431), just as he had designated the young and brilliant 
Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini to preside in his place over Ae council 
of Basel. 

See L. Pastor, Geschichte der Pdpste (1901), i. 205-279; J, Guiraud, 
VEtat pontifical apris le Grand Schisme (iSo^^t); Muntz, Les Arts h 
la cour des papes pendant ie xv et le xvv siicle (1878) ; N. Valois, 
La Crise religieuse du xv* siHle ; le pape et le concile (1909), vol. i. 
p. i.-xxix., 1-93. ‘ (N. V.) 

MARTIN, BON LOUIS HENRI (1810-18S3), FrenA historian, 
was born on the 20th of February 1810 at St Quentin (Aisne), 
where his father was a judge. Trained as a notary, he followed 
this profes.sion for some time but having achieved success wiA 
an historical romance, Wolfthurm (1830), he applied himself 
to historical research. Becoming associated wiA Paul Lacroix 
(“le Bibliophile Jacob”), he planned with him a history of 
France, to consist of excerpts from the chief Aroniclers and 
historians, wiA original matter filling up gaps in Ae contmuity. 
The first volume, which appeared in 1833, encouraged the 
auAor to make the work his own, and his Histoire de France, 
in fifteen volumes (1833-1836), was the result. This magnum 
opus, rewritten and further elaborated (4th ed., 16 vols. and 
index, 1861-1865^ gained for the author in 1856 t^ first prize of 
the Academy, and in 1869 the grand biennial prize of 20,000 
francs. A popular abridgment in seven volumes was published 
in 1867. This, together with the continuation, Histoire de 
France depuis 178^ jusqu'd nos jours (6 vols., 1878-1883), gives 
a complete history of France, and superseded Sismondi’s Histoire 
des Francois, 

This work is in parts defective; Martin’s descriptions of the 
Gauls are based rather on romance than on history, and in 
this respect he was too much under the influence of J can Reynaud 
and his cosmogonic philosophy. However, he gjave a great 
impetus to Celtic and anthropological studies. His knowledge 
of the middle ages is inadequate, and his criticisms are not 
discriminating. As a free-thinking republican, his prejudices 
often biased his judgment on the political and religious history 
of the ancien regime. The last six volumes, devoted to the 
17A and 18A centuries, are superior to the earlier ones. Martin 
sat in the assembUc nationde as deputy for Aisne in 1871, 
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snd was elected life, senator in 1878, but he left no marie as a 
politician. He died in Paris on the 14th of December 1883. 

Among hi3 minor works may be mentioned : Dg la Ftanccy dg 
son ^nis et ds ses dj^tiniss (1847) ; Daniel Manin (i860) ; La jRussie 
ett Europe (18GC) ; Eludes d‘ archdologte celtique (1872) ; Les NapoUon 
et les frontidrcs de U France (1874). See his biography by Gabriel 
Hanotaux, Henri Martin ; $a vie, ses oeuvres, son temps (1885). 

MARTIN, CLAUD (1735-1800), French adventurer and officer 
in the army of the English East India Company, was bom at 
Lypns on the 4th of January 1735, the son of a cooper. He 
went out to India in 1751 to serve under Dupleix and Lally 
in the Carnatic wars. When Pondicherry. fell in 1761, he seems, 
like others of his countrymen, to have accepted service in the 
Bengal army of the English, obtaining an ensign’s commission 
in 1763, and steadily rising to the rank of major-general. He was 
employed on the building of the new I'ort William at Calcutta, 
and afterwards on the survey of Bengal under Rennell. In 
1776 he was allowed to accept the appointment of superintendent 
of the arsenal cf the nawab of Oudh at Lucknow, retaining his 
rank but being ultimately placed on half pay. He acquired- 
a large fortune, and on his death (Sept. 13, 1800) he bequeathed 
his residuary estate to found institutions for the education 
of European children at Lucknow, Calcutta and Lyons, all 
known by the name of “ La Martini^re.” That at Lucknow 
is the best known. It was housed in the palace that he had 
built called Constantia, which, though damaged during the 
Mutiny, retains many personal memorials of its founder. 

See S. C. Hill, T/te Life of Claud Martin (Calcutta, igoi). 

. MARTIN, FRArgOIS XAVIER (1762-1846), American jurist 
and author, was born in Marseilles, France, on the 17th of March 
1762, of Provencal descent. In 1780 he went to Martinique, 
and before the close of the American War of Independence 
went to North Carolina, where (!n New Bern) he taught French 
and learnt English, and set up as a printer. Ho studied law, 
and was admitted to the North Carolina bar in 1789. He 
published various legal books, and edited Acts of the North 
Carolina Assembly from ///^ to jSoj (2nd ed., 1809). He 
was a member of the lower house of the General Assembly 
in 1806-1807. In 1809 he was commissioned a judge of the 
superior court of the territory of Mississippi, and in March 
1810 became judge of the superior court of the territory of 
Orleans. Here the law was in a chaotic condition, what with 
French law, before O’Reilly’s rule, then a Spanish code, and in 
1808 the Digest of the Civil Laws, an adaptation by James 
Brown and Moreau Lislct of the code of Napoleon, which 
repealed the Spanish fueros, partidas, recopilationcs and 
laws of the Indies only as they conflicted with its provisions. 
Martin published in 1811 and 1813 reports of cases decided by 
the superior court of the territory of Orleans. For two years 
from February 1813 Martin was attorney-general of the 
newly established state of Louisiana, and then until March 1846 
was a judge and (from 1836 to 1846) presiding judge of the 
supreme court of the state. For the period until 1830 he 
published reports of the decisions of the supreme court; and in 
1816 he published two volumes, one French and one English, of 
A General Digest cf the Acts of Legislatures of the Late Territory 
of Orleans and of the State of Louisiana, He won the name of 
the “ father of Louisiana jurisprudence ” and his work was of 
great assistance to Edward Livingston, Pierre Derbigny and 
Moreau Lislet in the Louisiana codification of 1821-1826. 
Martin’s eyesight had begun to fail when he was seventy, and 
after 1836 he could no longer write opinions with his own hand.^ 
He died in New Orleans on the iith of December 1846. 

Martin translated Robert J. Pothier On Ohlip^ations (1802), and 
wrote The History of Louisiana from the Earliest Period (2 voU., 
1827-1829) and The History of North Carolina (2 vols., 1829). There 

1 His holo Taphic will in favonr% his brother (written in 1844 
and devisin'r property worth nearly $400,000) was unsuccessfully 
contested by the state of Louisiana on the iiround that the will was 
void as being, a legal and physical impossibility, or as being an 
attempted fraud state, as under it the state would not 

receive a 10 XPtX If the property went to the heirs of Martin 
(as intestate) m Ftimee. 


is a memoir by Henry A. Bullard in part ii. of B. F. French’s 
Historical Collections of Louisiana (Philadelphia, 1830), and one by 
W. W. Howe in John F. Condon’s edition of Martin’s History of 
Louisiana (New Orleans, 1882). 

MARTIN, HOMER DODGE (1836-1897), American artist, was 
born at Albany, New York, on the 28th of October 1836. A 
pupil for a short time of William Hart, his earlier work followed 
the lines of the Hudson River School. He was elected as 
associate of the National Academy of Design, New York, in 
1868, and a full academician in 1874. During a trip to Europe 
in 1876 he was captivated by the Barbizon school, and from 
1882 to 1886 he lived in France spending much of the time 
in Normandy. At Villervilie he painted his “ Harp of the 
Winds,” now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Among his important canvases are “ Westchester Hills,” 
“ Adirondack Scenery,” “ The Cinquebauf Church,” ” Sand 
Dune.s,” and “ A Newport Landscape.” Martin is generally 
spoken of as one of the great trio of American landscapists, 
the other two being Inness and Wyant, and examples of his 
work are in most of the important American collections. He 
died at St Paul, Minnesota, on the 2nd of February 1897. 

MARTIN, JOHN (1789-1854), English painter, was bom 
at Haydon Bridge, near Ilexliam, on the 19th of July 1789. 
He was apprenticed by his father to a coachbuilder to learn 
heraldic painting, but owing to a quarrel the indentures were 
cancelled, and he was placed under Bonifacio Musso, an Italian 
artist, father of the enamel painter Charles Musso. With his 
master Martin removed to London in 1806, where he married 
at the age of nineteen, and supported himself by giving draw- 
ing lessons, and by painting in water colours, and on china and 
glass. His leisure was occupied in the study of perspective and 
architecture. His first picture, " Sadak in Search of the Waters 
of Oblivion,” was cxliibited in the Royal Academy of 1812, and 
sold for fifty guineas. It was followed by the Expulsion” (181 3), 
‘Taradisc” (1813), ‘‘Clytie” (1814), and ‘‘Joshua” (1815). In 1821 
appeared h‘s “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” which excited much favour- 
able and hostile comment, and was awarded a prize of £200 at the 
British Institution, where the Joshua had previously carried off a 
premium of £100. Then came the “Destruction of Herculaneum ” 
(1822), the “ Creation ” (1824), the “ Eve of the Deluge ” (1841), 
an 1 a series oCother Biblical and imaginative subjects. In 1832- 
1833 Martin received £2000 for drawing and engraving a fine 
series of designs to Milton, and with Weslall he produced a set of 
Bible illustrations. He was also occupied with schemes for 
the improvement of London, and published various pamphlets 
and plans dealing with the metropolitan water supply, sewage, 
dock and railway systems. During the last four years of his 
life he was engaged upon his large subjects of “ The Judgment,” 
the Day of Wrath,” and the “ Plains of Heaven.” He was 
attacked with paralysis while painting, and died in the Isle of 
Man on the 17th of February 1854. 

MARTIN, LUTHER (1748-1826), American lawyer, was 
bom in New Brunswick, New Jersey, on the 9th of February 
1748. He graduated at the college of New Jersey (now Princeton 
University) at the head of a class of thirty-five in 1766, and 
immediately afterwards removed to Maryland, teaching at 
Queenstown in that colony until 1770, and being a.dmitted to 
the bar in 1771. He practised law for a short time in Virginia, 
then returned to Maryland, and became recognized as the leader 
of the Maryland bar and as one of the ablest lawyers in the United 
States^ From 1778 to 1805 he was attorney-general of Maryland ; 
in 1814-1816 he was chief judge of the court of Oyer and 
Terminer for the city of Baltimore; and in 1818-1822 he was 
attorney-general of Maryland. He was one of Maryland’s 
representatives in the Continental Congress in 1784-1785 and 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 at Philadelphia, but 
opposed the constitution and refused to affix his signature. He 
subsequently allied himself with the Federalists, and was an 
ontionent of Thomas Jefferson, who in 1807 spoke of him as the 
“Federal Bull-Dog.” His ability was shown in his famous defence 
of Judge Samuel Chase {q,v.) in the impeachment trial before the 
United States Senate in 1804^1805, and in his defence 6f Aaron 
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Burr {q,v,) against the charge of treason in 1807, He has been 
described by the historian Henry Adams, writing of the Chase 
trial, as at that time the ^^most formidable of American advo- 
cates.” Though he received a large income, he was so impro- 
vident that he was frequently in want, and on the 22nd of 
February 1822 the legislature of M^land passed a remarkable 
resolution — the only one of the kind in American history — 
requiring every lawyer in the state to pay an annual licence 
fee of five dollars, to be handed over to trustees appointed “ for 
the appropriation of the proceeds raised by virtue of this re- 
solution to the use of Luther Martin.” This resolution was 
rescinded on the 6th of February 1823. Martin died at the 
home of Aaron Burr in New York on the loth of July 1826. 
In 1783 he had married a daughter of the Captain Michael 
Cresap (1742-1775), who was unjustly charged by Jefferson, 
in his Notes on Virginia, with the murder of the family of 
the Indian chief, John Logan, and whom Martin defended in 
a pamphlet long out of print. 

See the biographical sketch by Henry P. Goddard, Luther Martin^ 
the Federal Bull-Dog (Baltimore, 1887), No. 24 of the “ Peabody 
Fund Publications,*^ of tlie Maryland Historical Society. 

MARTIN, SIR THEODORE (1816-1909), British author and 
translator, the son of a solicitor, was bom at Edinburgh on the 
1 6th of September 1816, and educated at the Royal High School 
and the University, from which he subsequently received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. lie practi.sed for some time as a 
solicitor in Edinburgh, but in 1846 went to London, where he 
became senior partner in the firm of Martin & Leslie, parlia- 
mentary agents. He early contributed to Fraser^ s Magazine 
and Tail's Magazine, under the signature of “ Bon Gaultier,” 
and in 1856, in conjunction with Professor Aytoun, he published 
the Book of Ballads under the same pseudonym. This work at 
once obtained popular favour. In 1858 he published a volume of 
translations of the Poems and Ballads of Goethe, and this was 
followed by a rendering of the D*uiish poet Henrik Hertz’s 
lyric drama. King Reni's Daughter. The principal character in 
this drama, lolanthe, was sustained by Helena Faucit (q.v.), 
who in 1851 became the author’s wife. Martin’s translations of 
Ohienschlager’s dramas, Correggio (1854) and Aladdin, or the 
Wonderful Lamp (1857), widened the fame of the Danish poet in 
England. In i860 appeared Martin’s metrical translation of the 
Odes of Horace] and in 1870 he wrote a volume on Horace for the 
series of " Ancient Classics for English Readers.” In 1882 his 
Horatian labours were concluded by a translation of the poet’s 
whole works, with a life and notes, in two volumes. A poetical 
translation of Catullus was published in 1861, followed by a 
privately printed volume of Poems, Original and lyanslated, in 
1863. Then came translations of the Vita Nuova of Dante, and 
the first part of Goethe’s Faust. A metrical translation of the 
second part of Faust appeared in 1866. Martin wrote a memoir 
of his friend Aytoun in 1867, and while engaged upon this work 
he was requested by Queen Victoria, to whom he was introduced 
by his friend Sir Arthur Helps, to undertake the Life of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. The first volume of this 
well known work was publijhed in 1874. In 1878 Martin’s 
translation of Heine’s Poems and Ballads appeared. Two years 
later the Life of the Prince Consort was brought to a successful 
conclusion by the publication of the fifth volume. A knighthood 
was then conferred Upon him. In the following November he was 
elected lord rector of the university of St Andrews. Martin’s 
Life of Lord Lyndhurst, b;iscd on papers furnished by the family, 
was publi.">hed in 1883. In 1889 appeared The Song of the Bell, 
and other Translations from Schiller, Goethe, Uhland, and Others] 
in 1894 Madonna Pia, a Tragedy, and three Other Dramas] a 
translation of Leopardi’s poems in 1905; and in 1901 he published 
a biography of his wife. The kindly relations which subsisted 
between Queen Victoria and Sir Theodore Martin were continued 
after the completion of tht Life of the prince consort up to 
the queen’s death. Sir Theodore’s account of these relations 
was privately printed in 1902, and, with King Edward’s ooasent, 
for general publication in 1908. This little book, Queen Victoria 
as / ifenwe het, throws a good deal of light on the Queen’s 
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character and private life. Sir Theodore Martin (Bed on the 
i8th of August 1909. 

MARTIN, WILLIAM (1767-1810), English natur^t, the son 
of a hosier, was bom at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, in 1767 ^ 
He studied drawing at an early age from James Bolton at 
Halifax, and gained from him a taste for the study of natural 
history. In 1805 he was appointed drawing master in the gram- 
mar school at Macclesfield. Meanwhile he cultivated his taste 
for natural history, and was in 1796 elected a fellow of the 
Linnaean Society. He is best known for his carljr work^ on 
British fossils, entitled Petrifacta derbiensia, or Figures and 
Descriptions of Petrifactions collected in Derbyshire (1809); and 
Outlines of an Attempt to establish a Knowledge of Extraneous 
Fossils on Scientific Principles (1809). He died at Macclesfield on 
the 31st of May 1810. 

MARTIN, SIR WILUAM FANSHAWE (1801-1895), British 
admiral, son of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Thomas Byam Martin, 
comptroller of the navy, and grandson, on the mother’s side, of 
Captain Robert Fanshawe, who commanded the “ Namur ” (90) 
in Rodney’s victory of the 12th of April 1782, was bom on the sth 
of December 1801. Entering the navy at the age of twelve, 
his father’s interest secured his rapid promotion : he was made 
a lieutenant on the i5tli of December 1820; on the 8th of 
February 1823 he was promoted to be commander of the 
“ Fly ” sloop, his good service in which in support of the inter- 
ests of British merchants at Callao secured his promotion 
as captain on the sth of June 1824. He afterwards served 
in the Mediterranean and cn the home station. In 1849- 
1852 he was commodore commanding the Channel squadron, 
t.nd gave evidence of a remarkable aptitude for command. 
He wa.s made rear-admiral in May 1853, and for the next four 
years was superintendent of Portsmouth dockyard. He was 
made vice-admiral in February 1858, and after a year as a lord 
of the admiralty, was appointed commandef-in*chief in the 
Mediterranean. The discipline of the navy was then bad. It 
was a tradition sprung from the wholesale shipment of gaol-birds 
during the old war, that the men were to be treated without 
consideration; moreover, the ships had been largely filled up with 
“ bounty men ” bought into the service with a £10 note without 
training. Out of this unpromising material Martin formed the 
fleet which was at Uiat time the ideal of excellence. He had no 
war service, and, beyond the Italian disturbance of 1860-61, no 
opportunity for showing diplomatic ability. But his memory 
lives as that of the reformer of discipline and Ihe originator of it 
comprehensive system of steam manoeuvres. He became an 
admiral in November 1863, and on the 4th of December succeeded 
to the baronetcy which had been conferred on his grandfather. 
His last appointment was the command at Plymouth, 1866-1869, 
and in 1870 he was put on the retired list. In 1873 the G.C.B. 
was conferred on him, and in 1878 he was made rear^miral. 
He died at Upton Grey, near Winchfield, on the 24th of March 
1S95. He was twice married, and left, besides daughters, one 
son, who succeeded to the baronetcy. 

BIARTIN OP TROPPAU, or Martin the Pole (d. 1278), chron- 
icler, was born at Troppau, and entered the order of St Dominic 
at Prague. Afterwards he went to Rome and became papal 
chaplain under Clement IV. and other popes, in 1278 Pope 
Nicholas III. appointed him archbishop of Gnesen, but he died 
at Bologna whilst proceeding to Poland to take up his new duties. 
Martin \vrote some sermons and some commentaries on the 
canon law; but more important is his Chronicon poniificum et 
imperatorum, a history of the popes and emperors to 1277. 
Written at the request of Clement IV. the Chronicon is jejune 
and untrustworthy, and was mainly respomuble for the currency 
of the legend of Pope Joan, and the one about the institution of 
seven electors by the pope. Nevertheless it enjoyed an extra- 
ordinary popularity and found many continuators; but its value 
to students arises solely from the fact that it was used by 
numerous chroniclers during the 14th, 15th and i6th centuries. 
In the 15th century it was translated into French, and as port of 
the Chronique martiniane was often quoted by controversialists. 
It has also been translated into German, Italian and Bohemian. 
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The Latin text is printed, with introduction by L. Wciland, in 
Band XXII. of the Monumcnta Gertnaniae historica (Hanover and 
Berlin, 1820 seq.). See G. Waitz, II. Brosicn and others in the 
Net$es Archiv aer Grsellschaft fUr dltere deutsche Geschtchisftunde 
(Hanover, i87r» seq.); W. Wattenbach, Deutschlands Geschichts- 
wllefiy Band 11. (Ilerlin, 1894); and A. Molinier, Les Sources de 
histotre de Vrancey Tome 111. (Paris, 1903). 

MARTIN * (Fr. Martinet), the Hirundo urhica of Liiinaeu.s and 
Chelidon urbica of modern ornithologists, a bird well known 
throughout Europe, including even I upland, where it is abun- 
danl, retiring in winter to the south of Africa. It also inhabits 
the western part of Asia, and appears from .time to time in large 
flocks in India. The martin (or house-martin, as it is often 
called, to distinguish it from the sand-martin) commonly reaches 
its summer quarters a few days later than the swallow {q.v,\ 
with which it is often c'jnfused in spite of the differences 
between them, the martin’s white rump and lower parts being 
conspicuous as it flies or clings to its nest attached to houses. 
This nest, made of the same material as the swallow’s, is, how- 
ever, a more difficult structure to rear, and a week or more is 
often occupied in laying its foundations — the builders clinging 
to the wall while depositing the mud of which it is composed. 
The base once fixed, the superstructure is often quickly added, 
till the whole takes the shape of the half or quarter of a hemi- 
sphere, and is finished with a lining of feathers mixed with a few 
bents or straws. The martin builds soon after its return, and a 
nest that has outlasted the winter is almost at once re-occupied. 
The bird usually in the cour.se of the summer raises a .second, or 
rarely a third, brood of offspring — though the latest broods 
often die in the nest, apparently through failure of food. 
What seem to be adults are observed in England everj^ year so 
late as November, and sometimes within a few days of the 
winter solstice, but these late birds are almost certainly 
strangers. 

The sand-maftin, Hirundo riparia of Linnaeus and Cotile 
riparia of modem writers, differs much in appearance and habits 
from the former. Its smaller size, mouse-coloured upper surface 
and jerking flight distinguish it from the other British Hirun- 
dinidae; but it is seldom discriminated, and, being the first of 
the family to return to its northern home, the so-called “ early 
swallow ” is nearly always of this species. Instead of the clay- 
built nest of the hou.se-martin, this bird bores horizontal galleries 
in an escarpment. When beginning its excavation, it clings to 
the face of the bank, and with its bill loosens the earth, working 
from the centre outwards, and often hanging head downwards. 
The tunnel may extend to 4, 6, or even 9 ft. The gallery .seems 
intended to be straight, but inequalities of the ground, and espe- 
cially the meeting with stones, often causes it to take a sinuous 
course. At the end is formed a nest lined with a few grass-stalks 
and feathers. The sand-martin has several broods in the year, 
and is more regular than other Hirundinidae in its departure for 
the south. The kind of soil needed for its nesting habits makes 
it somewhat local, but no species of the order Passeres has a 
geographical range that can compare with this. In Europe it is 
found nearly to the North Cape, and thence to the Sea of Oldiotsk. 
In winter it visits many parts of India and South Africa to the 
Transvaal. In America its range extends (having due regard 
to the season) from Melville Island to Cai^ara in Brazil, and 
from Newfoundland to Alaska. 

The purple martin of America, Progne purpurea, is a favourite 
in Canada and the United States. Naturally breeding in hollow 
trees, it readily adapts itself to the nest-boxes which are com- 
monly set up for it; but its numbers are in some years and places 
diminished in a manner unexplained. The limits of its range in 
winter are not determined, chiefly owing to the differences of 
opinion as to the validity of certain supposed kindred species 
found in South America; but according to some authorities it 
reaches the border of Patagonia, Wftile in summer it is known to 
inhabit lands within the Arctic Circle. The male is almost 

‘ The older English form, martlet (French, Martelet), is, except in 
heralds* language, almost obsolete, and when used i.s now »plied 
in some places to the swift (g.v.). The bird called martin by French 
colonists in the Old World is a mynah {Acridotheres ) . (See Gkackx^.) 


wholly of a glossy steel-blue, while the female is duller in colour 
above, and beneath of a brownish-grey. 

Birds that may be called martins occur almost all over the 
world except in New Zealand, which is not regularly inhabited 
by any member of the family. The ordinary martin of Australia 
is the Petrochelidon nigricans of most ornithologists, and another 
and more beautiful form is the ariel or fairy-martin of the same 
country, Petrochelidon ariel. This last builds a bottle-shaped 
nest of mud, as does also the rock-martin of Europe, Cotile 
rupestris. 'I'he eggs of martins are from four to seven in number, 
and generally white, while tho.se of swallows usually have 
brown, grey or lilac markings. (A. N.) 

MARTINEAU, HARRIET (1802-1876), English writer, was 
born at Norwich, where her father was a manufacturer, on the 
12th of June 1802. The family was of Huguenot extraction 
(see Mafttneau, James) and professed Unitarian views. The 
atmosphere of her home was industrious, intellectual and austere ; 
she her.sclf was clever, but weakly and unhappy ; she had no sense 
of taste or smell, and moreover early grew deaf. At the age of 
fifteen the state of her health and nerves led to a prolonged visit 
to her father’s sister, Mrs Kentish, who kept a school at Bristol. 
Here, in the companionship of amiable and talented people, her 
life became happier. Here, also, she fell under the influence of 
the Unitarian minister. Dr Lant Carpenter, from whose instruc- 
tions, she says, she derived ‘‘ an abominable spiritual rigidity 
and a truly respectable force of conscience strangely mingled 
together.” From 1819 to 1830 she again resided chiefly at 
Norwich. About her twentieth year her deafness became con- 
firmed. In 1821 .she began to write anonymously for the Monthly 
Repository, a Unitarian periodical, and in 1823 she published 
Devotiond Exercises and Addresses, Prayers and Hymns. 

In 1826 her father died, leaving a bare maintenance to his 
wife and daughters. His death had been preceded by that of 
his eldest .son, and was shortly followed by that of a man to 
whom Harriet was engaged. Mrs Martineau and her daughters 
soon after lost all their means by the failure of the house where 
their money was placed. Harriet had to earn her living, and, 
being precluded by deafness from teaching, took up authorship 
in earnest. Besides reviewing for the Repository she wrote 
stories (afterwards collected as Traditions of Palestine), gained 
in one year (1830) three e.ssay-prizes of the Unitarian Association, 
and eked out her income by needlework. In 1831 she was 
seeking a publisher for a series of tales designed as Illustrations 
of Political Economy. After many failures she accepted disad- 
vantageous terms from Charles Fox, to whom .she was introduced 
by his brother, the editor of the Repository. The sale of the first 
of the series was immediate and enormous, the demand increased 
with each new number, and from that time her literary success 
was secured. In 1832 she moved to London, where she numbered 
among her acquaintance Hallam, Milman, Malthus, Monckton 
Milnes, Sydney Smith, Bulwer, and later Carlyle. Till 1834 
she continued to be occupied with her political economy series 
and with a supplemental series of Illustrations of Taxation. 
Four stories dealing with the poor-law came out about the same 
time. These tales, direct, lucid, written without any appearance 
of effort, and yet practically effective, display the character- 
istics of their author’s style. In 1834, when the series was com- 
plete, Miss Martineau paid a long visit to America. Here her 
open adhesion to the Abolitionist party, then small and very 
unpopular, gave great offence, which was deepened by the pub- 
lication, soon after her return, of Society in America (1837) and 
a Retrospect of Western Travel (1838). An article in the West- 
minster Review, “ The Martyr Age of the United States,” intro- 
duced English readers to the struggles of the Abolitionists. The 
American books were followed by a novel, Deerbrook (1839) 
—a story of middle-class country life. To the same period 
belong a few little handbooks, forming parts of a Guide to 
Service. The veracity of her Maid of All Work led to a wide- 
spread belief, which she regarded with some complacency, that 
she had once been a maid of all work herself. 

In 1839, during a visit to the Continent, Miss Martineau’s 
health broke down. She retired to solitary lodgings in 
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mouth, and remained an invalid till 1844. Besides a novel, The 
Hour and the Man (1840), Lije in the Sickroom (1844), and the 
Playfellow (1841), she published a series of tales for children 
containing some of her most popular work : Settlers at Home, 
The Peasant and the Prince, Feats on the Fiord, &c. During this 
illness she for a second time declined a pension on the civil list, 
fearing to compromise her political independence. Her letter 
on the subject was published, and some of her friends raised a 
small annuity for her soon after. 

In 1844 Miss Martineau underwent a course of mesmerism, 
and in a few months was restored to health. She eventually 
published an account of her case, which had caused much dis- 
cussion, in sixteen Letters on Mesmerism. On her recovery she 
removed to Ambleside, where she built herself “ The Knoll,’* the 
house in which the greater part of her after-life was spent. In 
1845 she published three volumes of Forest and Game Law Tales. 
In 1846 she made a tour with some friends in Egypt, Palestine 
and Syria, and on her return published Eastern Life, Present 
and Past (1848). This work showed that as humanity passed 
through one after another of the world’s historic religions, the 
conception of the Deity and of Divine government became at 
each step more and more abstract and indefinite. The ultimate 
goal Miss Martineau believed to be philosophic atheism, but this 
belief she did not expres.sly declare. She published about this 
time Household Education, expounding the theory that freedom 
and rationality, rather than command and obedience, are the 
most effectual instruments of education. Her interest in 
schemes of instruction led her to start a series of lectures, 
addressed at first to the school children of Ambleside, but after- 
wards extended, at their own desire, to their elders. The 
subjects were sanitary principles and practice, the histories of 
England and North America, and the scenes of her Eastern 
travels. At the request of Charles Knight she wrote, in 
1849, The History of the Thirty Years^ Peace, 1S16-1846 — 
an excellent popular history vTitten from the point of 
view of a “philosophical Radical,’’ completed in twelve 
months. 

In 1851 Miss Martineau edited a volume of Letters on the Laws 
of Mans Nature and Development. Its form is that of a corre- 
spondence between herself and H. G. Atkinson, and it expounds 
that doctrine of philosophical atheism to which Miss Martineau 
in Eastern Life had depicted the course of human belief as 
tending. The existence of a first cause is not denied, but is 
declared unknowable, and the authors, while regarded by others 
as denying it, certainly considered themselves to be affirming 
the doctrine of man’s moral obligation. Atkin.son was a zealous 
exponent of mesmerism, and the prominence given to the topics 
of mesmerism and clairvoyance heightened the general dis- 
approbation of the book, which caused a lasting division between 
Miss Martineau and some of her friends. 

She published a condensed English version of the Philosophic 
Positive (1853). To the Daily News she contributed regularly 
from 1852 to 1866. Her Letters from Ireland, written during a 
visit to that country in the summer of 1852, appeared in that 
paper. She was for many years a contributor to the Westminster 
Review, and was one of the little band of supporters whose 
pecuniary assistance in 1854 prevented its extinction or forced 
sale. In the early part oif 1855 Miss Martineau found herself 
suffering from heart disease. She now began to write her auto- 
biography, but her life, which she supposed to be so near its 
close, was prolonged for twenty years. She died at “ The Knoll ” 
on the 27th of June 1876.' 

She cultivated a tiny farm at Ambleside with success, and her 
poorer neighbours owed much to her. Her busy life bears the 
consistent impress of two leading characteristics— industry and 
sincerity. Tht verdict which she records on herself in the 
autobio^aphical sketch left to be published by the Daily News 
has bwn endcxrsed by posterity. She says— “ Her original power 
was nothing more thim was due to earnestness and intellectual 
clearness within a certain range. With small im^native and 
suggestive powers, and therefore nothing approaching to genius, 
she could see clearly what she did see, and give a clear expression 
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to what, she had to say. In short, she could popularize while 
she could neither discover nor invent.” Her judgin^t on large 
questions was clear and sound, and was always the judgment of 
a mind naturally progressive and Protestant. 

See her Autobio f;raphy, with Memorials by Maria Weston Chapman 
(1877), and Mrs Fenwick Miller, Harriet Martineau Eminent 

Women Series "). 

MARTINEAU, JAMES (1805-1900), English philosopher and 
divine, was bom at Norwich on the 21st of April 1805, the 
seventh child of Thomas Martineau and Elizabeth Rankin,pthe 
sixth, his senior by almost three years, being his sister Harriet 
(see above). He was descended from Gaston Martineau, a 
Huguenot surgeon and refugee, who married in 1693 Marife Pierre, 
and settled soon afterwards in Norwich. His son and grandson 
— respectively the great-grandfather and grandfather of James 
Martineau — were surgeons in the same city, while his father was 
a manufacturer and merchant. James was educated at Norwich 
Grammar School under Edward Valpy, as good a scholar as his 
better-known brother Richard. But the boy proving too sensi- 
tive for the life of a public day school, was sent to Bri.stol to the 
private academy of Dr Lant Carpenter, under whom he studied 
for two years. On leaving he was apprenticed to a civil engineer 
at Derby, where he acquired “ a store of exclusively scientific 
conceptions,” * but also experienced the hunger of mind which 
forced him to look to religion for satisfaction. Hence came his 
“ conversion,” and the sense of vocation for the ministry which 
impelled him in 1822 to enter Manchester College, then lodged 
at York. Here he “ woke up to the interest of moral and 
metaphysical speculations.” Of his teachers, one, the Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, was, Martineau said, “ a master of the true 
Lardner type, candid and catholic, simple and thorough, humanly 
fond indeed of the counsels of peace, but piously serving every 
bidding of sacred truth.’’ “ He never justified a prejudice; he 
n.‘ver misdirected our admiration; he never hurt an innocent 
feeling or overbore a serious judgment; and he set up within us a 
standard of Christian scholarship to which it must ever exalt us 
to aspire.”^ The other, the Rev. John Kenrick, he described as 
a man so learned as to be placed by Dean Stanley “ in the same 
line with Blomfield and Thirlwall,”^ and as “ so far above the 
level of either vanity or dogmatism, that cynicism itself could 
not think of them in his presence.” ^ 

On leaving the college in 1827 Martineau returned to Bristol 
to teach in the school of Lant Carpenter ; but in the following year 
he was ordained for a Unitarian church in Difblin, whose senior 
minister was a relative of his own. But his career there was in 
1832 suddenly cut short by difficulties growing out of the 
“ regium donum,” which had on the death of the senior minister 
fallen to him. He conceived it as ** a religious monopoly ” to 
which “ the nation at large contributes,” while “ Presbyterians 
alone receive,” and which placed him in “ a relation to the state ” 
so “ seriously objectionable ” as to be “ impossible to hold.” ^ 
The invidious distinction it drew between Presbyterians on th(‘ 
one hand, and Catholics, Friends, freethinking Christians, unbe- 
lievers and Jews on the other, who were compelled to support a 
ministry they “ conscientiously disapproved,” offended his always 
delicate conscience; while possibly the intellectual and ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere of the city proved uncongenial, to his liberal 
magnanimity. From Dublin he was called to Liverpool, and 
there for a quarter of a century he exercised extraordinary 
influence as a preacher, and achieved a high reputation as a 
writer in religious philosophy. In 1840 he was appointed 
professor of mental and moral philosophy and political economy 
in Manchester New College, the seminary in which he had himself 
been educated, and which had now removed from York to the 
city after which it was named. This position he held for forty- 
five years. In 1853 the college removed to London, and four 
years later he followed it thither. In 1858 he was called to 

* Types of Ethical Theory, i. 8. 

* Essays, Reviews and Addresses, iv. 54. 

» Ibid. i. 397. * Ibid. i. 4x9. 

I B Martineau's Letter to tho Dis<«entinp[ Congregation of Eustace 
I Street ” (Dublin). 
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occupy the pulpit of Little Portland Street chapel in London, 
which he did at first for two years in conjunction with the Kev, 
J. J. Tayler, who was also his colleague in the college, and then 
for twelve years alone. In 1866 the chair of the philosophy of 
mind and logic in University College, London, fell vacant, and 
Martineau became a candidate. But potent opposition was 
offered to the appointment of a minister of religion, and the 
chair went to George Croom Robertson-— then an untried man — 
between whom and Martineau a cordial friendship came to exist. 
In 1S85 he retired, full of years and honours, from the prin- 
cipalship of the college he had so long served and adorned. 
Martineau, who was in his youtli denied the benefit of a 
university education, yet in his age found famous universities 
eager to confer upon him their highest distinctions. He was 
made LL.D. of Harvard in 1873, S.T.D. of Leiden in 1874, 
D.D. of Edinburgh in 1884, D.C.L. of Oxford in 188S, and 
D.Litt. of Dublin in 1891. lie died in London on the nth of 
January 1900. 

The life of Martineau was so essentially the life of the thinker, 
and was so tyjiical of the century in which he lived and the society 
within which he moved, that he can be better understood through 
his spoken mind than through his outward history. He was a 
man happy in his anc'estry ; he inherited the dignity, the reserve, 
the keen and vivid intellect, and the picturesque imagination of 
the French Huguenot, though they came to him (‘hastened and 
purified by generations of Puritan discipline exercisecJ under the 
gravest ecclcsiasticiil disabilities, and of culture maintained in 
the lace of exclusion from academic privileges. He had the 
sweet and patient temper which knew how to live, unrepining 
and unsoured, in the midst of the most watchful persecution, 
publie and private ; and it is wonderful how rarely he used his 
splendid rhetoric for the purposes of invective against the 
spirit and policy from which he must have suffered deeply, 
while, it may l^e added, he never hid an innuendo under a 
metaphor or a trope. He was fundamentally too much a man 
of strong convictions to be correctly des(:ribed as open-minded, 
for if nature ever determined any man’s faith, it was his ; the root 
of his whole intellectual life, which was too deep to be disturbed 
by any superficial change in his philosophy, being the feeling for 
God. He has, indeed, described in graphic terms the greatest of 
the more superficial changes he underwent; how he had “ carried 
into logical and ethical problems the maxims and postulates of 
physical knowledge,” and liad moved within the narrow lines 
drawn by the philosophical instructions of the class-room 
“interpreting human phenomena by the analogy of external 
nature ” ; how he served in willing captivity “ the ‘ empirical ’ 
and * necessarian ’ mode of thought,” even though “ shocked ” 
by the dogmatism and acrid humours “ of certain distinguished 
representatives ” ; ^ and how in a period of ” second education ” 
at Berlin, “ mainly under the admirable guidance of Professor 
Trendelenburg,” he exp^erienced “a new intellectual birth” which 

ivas essentially the gift of fresh conceptions, the unsealing of 
hidden openings of self-consciousness, with unmeasured corridors 
and sacred halls behind ; and, once gained, was more or less avail- 
able throughout the history of philosophy, and lifted the darkness 
from, the pages of Kant and even He^el” ^ But though this 
momentous change of view illuminated his old beliefs and helped 
him to re-interpret and re-articulate them, yet it made him no 
more of a theist than he had been before. And as his theism 
was, so was Ms religion and his philosophy. Certainly it was 
true of him, in a far higher degree than of John Henry Newman, 
that the being of God and himself were to his mind two abso- 
lutely self-luminous truths — though both his God and his self 
were almost infinitely remote from Newman’s. And as these truths 
were self evident, so the religion he deduced from them was 
sufficient, not only for his own moral and intellectual nature, 
but also for man as he conceived for history as he knew it, 
and for society as he saw it. ^ 

We may, alternatively, describe Martfaaau’s religion as bis applied 
philosophy or his philosophy as hie explicated religion, and both as 
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the expression of his singularly fine ethical and reverent nature. 
Bui to understand these in their mutual and explanatory relations 
it will be necessary to exhibit the conditions under which biS 
thought grew into consistency and system. His main function 
made him In his early life a preacher even more emphatically than 
a teacher. In all he said and all ho thought he had the preacher's 
end in view. He was, indeed, no mere orator or speaker to mul- 
titudes. He addressed a comparatively small ancl select circle, 
a congregation of thoughtful and devout men, who cultivated 
reverence and loved religion all the more that their own beliefs 
were limited to the simplest and sublimest truBis. He felt the 
majesty of tliesc truths to be the greater tliat they so represented 
to him not only the most fundamental of human beliefs, but also all 
that man could be reasonably expected to believe, though to believe 
with his whole reason. Hence the beliefs he preached were never 
to him mere speculative ideas, but rather the ultimate realities of 
being and thought, the final truths as to tlie character and ways of 
God interpreted into a law for the government of conscience and 
the regulation of life. And so he became a positive religious teacher 
by virtue of the very ideas that made the words of the Hebrew 
prophets so potent and sublime. But he did more tlian interpret 
to his age the significance of man's ultimate theistic belielDs, he gave 
them vitality by reading them through the consciousness of Jesus 
Christ. His religion was what he conceived the personal religion 
of Jesus to have been ; and He was to him more a person to be 
imitated than an authority to be obeyed, rather an ideal to be 
revered than a being to be worshipped. 

Martineau 's mental qualities fiUctl him to fulfil these high inter- 
pretative functions. He had the imagination that invested with 
personal being and ethical qualities tlie most abstruse notions. To 
him space became a mode of divine activity, alive with the presence 
and illuniinated by the vision of God ; time was an arena where the 
divine hand guided and the divine will reigned. And though he did 
not believe in the Incaniation, yet he held deity to be in a sense 
manifest in humanity; ib* saints and heroes became, in spite of 
innumerable frailties, after a .sort divine; man underwent an 
apotheo.sis, and all life was touched wiUi the dignity and the grace 
which it owed to its source. The 19th century had no more reverent 
thinker than Martineau; the awe of the Eternal was the very 
atmosphere tliat he breathed, and he looked at man with the 
compassion of one whose thoughts were full of God. 

'To his function as a preacher we owe some of his most character- 
istic and stimulating works, especially the discourses by which it 
may be said he won his way to wide and influential recognition* 
Endeavours after the Christian Life, ibt series, 1843; 2nd series, 1847; 
Hours of Thought, ist series, 1870; 2nd scries, 1879; the various 
hymn-books he issued at Dublin in 1831, at Liverpool in 1840, in 
London in 1873; and the Home Prayers in 1891. But besides the 
vocation he had freely selected and assiduously laboured to fulfil, 
two more external infioenees helped to shape Martinoau's mind and 
define his problem and his work; the awakening of English thought 
to the problems which underlie both philosophy and religion, and 
the new and higher opportunities offered for their discussion in the 
periodical press. The questions which lived in the earlier and more 
formative period of his life concerned mainly the idea of the church, 
the historical interpretation of the documents which described the 
persons who had created the Christian religion, especially the person 
and work of its founder; but those most alive in his later and 
maturer time chiefly related to the philosophy of religion and ethics. 
In one respect Martineau was singularly happy : he j-ust escaped 
the active and, on the whole, belittling ^riod of the old Unitarian 
controversy. When his ministry began its fires were slowly dying 
down, though the embers still glowed. We feel its presence in his 
earliest notable work, The Rationale of Religious Enauiry, 1836; 
and may there see the rigour with which it applied audacious logic 
to narrow premisses, the tenacity with which it clung to a limited 
literal supematuralism which it had no philosophy to justify, and 
so could not believe without historical and verbal authority. This 
traditional conservatism survived in the statement, which, while 
it caused vehement discussion when the book appeared, was yet 
not so much characteristic of the man as of the school m which he 
had been trained, that "in no intelligible sense can any one who 
denies the supernatural origin of the religion of Christ be termed 
a Christian,” which term, he explained, was use 1 not as " a name 
of praise,*' but simply as " a designation of belief ” ® He censured 
the German rationalists "for having preferred, by convulsive 
efforts of interpretation, to compress the memoirs of Christ and His 
apostles into the dimensions of ordinary life, rather tlian admit the 
operation of miracle on the one hand, or proclaim their abandon- 
ment of Christianity on the other." ^ The echoes of the dying 
controversy are thus distinct and not very di.stant in this book,, 
though it also offers in its larger outlook, in the author's evident 
uneasiness under the burden of inherited beliefs, and his inability 
to reconcile them with his new standpoint and accepted principles, 
a curious forecast of his later development, While in ito positive 
premisses it presents a still more instructive contrast to the oon^ 
fusions of his later dialectic. Nor did the sound of the anoietft 
controversy ever cease to be a udible to him. In 1 83 9 he sprang 
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to the defence of Unitarian doctrine, which had been assailed by 
cer^in Liverpool clergymen, of whom Fielding Quid was the most 
active and Hu^ McNeill the most famous. As his share in the 
controversy, Martineau published five discourses, in which he 
discu^d the Bible as great autobiography of human nature 
from its infancy to its perfection," " the Deity of Clirist," “ Vicarious 
Redemption," " Evil," and " Chri.stianity without Priest and 
without Ritual."^ He remained to the end a keen and vigilant 
apologist of the school in which he had been nursed. But the 
questions proper to the new day came swiftly upon his quick and 
susceptible mind — enlarged, deepened and developed it. Within 
his own fold new light was breaking. To W. E. Channing (^.v.), 
whom Martineau had called " the inspirer of his youth," Theodore 
Parker had succeeded, introducing more radical ideas as to religion 
and a more drastic criticism of sacred history. Blanco White, " the 
rationalut A'Kempis," who had dared to appear as " a religious 
sceptic in God’s presence," had found a biographer and interpreter 
in Martineau's friend and colleague, John Hamilton Thom. Within 
the English Church men with whom he had both personal and 
religious sympathy rose— Whately, of whom he said, " We know 
no living writer who has proved so little and disproved so much * 
and Thomas Arnold, "a man who could be a hero without romance"; ® 
F. D. Maurice, whose character, marked by " religious realism," 
sought in the past " the witness to eternal truths, the manifestation 
by time-samples of infinite realities and unchanging relations * 
and Charles Kingsley, " a great teicher," though one " certain to 
go astray the moment he becomes didactic."" Beside these may 
he placed men like E. B. Pusev and J. H. Newman, whose mind 
Martineau said was " critical, not prophetic, since without immedi- 
atoncss of religious vision," and whose faith is " an escape from an 
alternative scepticism, wliich receives the veto not of his reason but 
of his will," “ as msn for whose teachings and methods he had a 
potent and stimulating antipathy. The philosophic principles and 
religious deductions of Dean Mansel he disliked as much as tliose of 
Newman, but he respected his arguments more. Apart from the 
Churches, men like Carlyle and Matthew Arnold — with whom he 
had much in common — influenced him; while Herbert Spencer in 
England and Comte in France afforded the antithesis needful to 
the dialectical development of his own views. He came to know 
Gemaan philosphy and criticism, especially the criticism of Baur 
and the Tubingen school, which aliccted profoundly is construction 
of Christian history. And these were strengthened by French 
influences, notably those of Kenan and the Strassburg theologians. 
The rise of evolution, and the new scientific way of looking at nature 
and her creative methods, compelled him to retliink and reformulate 
his theistic principles and conclusions, especially as to the forms 
under which the rdation of God to the world and His action witliin 
it could be conceived. Under the impulses which came from these 
various sides Martineaii’s mind lived and moved, and as they 
successively rose he promptly, by appreciation or criticism, responded 
to the dialectical issues whi^ tliey raised. 

In the discussion of these questions the periodical press supplied 
him with the opfiortunity of taking an cficctive part. At first his 
literary activity was limited to sectional publications, and he ad- 
dressed his public, now as editor and now as leading contributor, 
in the Monthly Repository, the CkrisHon Reformer, the Prospective, 
the Westminster and the National Review. Later, especially when 
scientific speculation had made the theistic problem urgent, he was a 
frequent contributor to the literary monthlies. And when in i8qo 
he began to gather together the miscellaneous essays and papers 
written during a period of sixty years, he expressed the hope that, 
though " they could lay no claim to logical consistency," they might 
yet show " beneath the varying complexion of their thought some 
mtclligible moral continuity," " leading in the end to a view of life 
more coherent and less defective than was presented at the b^in- 
nine." ^ And though it is a proud as well as a modest hope, no one 
could call it unjustified For his essays are fine examples of per- 
manent literature appearing in an ephemeral medium, and represent 
work which has solid worth for later thought as well as for lie specu- 
lation of their own time. There is hardly a name or a movement 
in the religious history of the century which he did not touch and 
illuminate. It was in this form that he criticized the " atheistic 
mesmerism " to which his sister Harriet had committed herself, 
and she never forgave his criticism. But his course was always 
singularly independent, and, though one of the most affectionate 
and most sensitive of men, yet it was his fortune to be so fas- 
tidious in thought and so conscientious in judgment as often to give 
offence or create alarm in those he deeply respected or tenderly 
loved. 

The theological and philosophical discuMions which thus appeared 
he later described as " the tentatives which gradually prmred 
the way for the more syetema'Iie expositions of the Types of Ethical 


1 They stand aa Lsetnres ii, v., vi, xL, xai. in the volume Une- 
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Theory and The Study of Relipon. and, in some measure, of The 
Seat of Authority in Religion.'* ® These books expressed his mature 
thought, and may be said to contain, in what he conceived as a final 
form, the speculative achievements of his life. They appeared re- 
spectively in 1885, 1888 and 1890, and were without doubt remarkable 
feats to be performed by a man who had passed his eightieth year. 
Their literary and speculative qualities arc indeed exceptionally 
brilliant; they are splendid in diction, elaborate in argument, cogent 
yet reverent, keen while fearless in criticism. But they have also 
most obvious defects : they are unquestionably the books of an old 
man who had thought much as well as spoken and written pften on 
the themes he discusses, yet who had finally put his material together 
in haste at a time when his mind had lost, if not its dialectic vigoftr, 
yet its freshness and its sense of proportion; and who had b^n so 
accustomed to amplify the single stages oi his argument that he had 
forgotten how much they noedeo to be reduced to scale ontl to ba 
built into an organic whole. In the first of these books his nometn- 
clature is unfortunate; his division of ethical theories into the 
" unpsychological," " idionsychological," and the " hetero-^psyebo- 
Iqgical," is incapable of historical justification; his exposttioii Off 
single ethical systems is, though always interesting and suggestive, 
often arbitrary and inadequate, being governed by dudectical 
exigencies rather than historical order and perspective. In the 
second of the above books his idea of religion is somewhat of ak 
anachronism; as he himself confessed, he " used the word in th« 
sense wliich it invariably bore half a century ago," aa denoting 
" belief in an ever- living God, a divine mind and will ruling the 
universe and holding moral relations with mankind." As thus 
used, it was a term which governed the problems of speculative 
theism ra^er than those cunnected with the historical origin, 
tlie evolution and the organization of religion. And th^se are the 
questions wliich are now to the front These criticisms mean that 
his most elaborate discussions came forty years too late, for they were 
concerned with problems which agitated the middle rather than the 
und of the 19th century. But if we pass from this criticism of form 
to the actual contents of the two books, we are bound to confess 
that they constitute a wonderfully cogent and persuasive tlieistic 
argument. That argument may be described as a criticism of man 
and his world used as a basis for the construction of a reasoned idea 
of nature and being. Man and nature, thought and being, fitted 
each other. What was implicit in nature had become explicit in 
man; the problem of the mdividual was one with the problem of 
universal experience. The interpretation of maif was therefore 
the interpretation of hi.s universe. Emphasis was made to fall on 
the reason, the conscience and the will of the finite personality; 
and just as these were found to be native in him they were held to be 
immanent in the cause of his universe. What lived in time belonged 
to eternity; the microcosm was the epitome of the macrocosm; 
the reason which reigned in man intCTprcted the law that was 
revealed in conscience and the power whicn governed human destiny, 
while the freedom which man realized was the direct negation both 
of necessity and of the operation of any fortuitous cause in the 
cosmos. 

It was not possible, however, that the theistic idea could be dis- 
cussed in relation to nature only. It was necessaVy that it should 
^ applied to history and to the forces and personalities active within 
it. And of these the greatest was of course Person that had 
created the Christian religion. What did Jesus signify ? What 
authority belonged to Him and to the books that contain His 
histoty and interpret His person ? This was the problem which 
Martineau attempted to deal with in The Seat of Authority in Religion* 
The workmanship of the book is unequal : historical and literary 
criticism had never been Martineau 's strongest point, although he 
had almost continuously maintained an amount of New Testament 
study, OB his note-books show. In its speculative parts the boi^ is 
quite equal to- those that had gone before, but in its literary and 
historical parts there are indications of a mind in which a^tlqng- 
practised lo^ic liad become a rooted habit. While a compa^n 
of his expositions of the Pauline and Johannine Cbristologiee with 
the earlier Unitarian exegesis in which ho had been trained show.s 
how wide is the interval, the work does not represent a mind that had 
throuffhout its history lived and worked in the delicate and judicial 
investigations he here tried to conduct 

Martineau^s theory of the religious society or church was 
that of an idealist rather than of a statesman or practical politi- 
cian. He stood equally remote from the old Voluntary principle, 
that ** the State had nothing to do with religion,’^ and from the 
sacerdotal position that the clergy stood in an apostolic suc- 
cession, and either constituted the Church or were the persons 
into whose hands its guidance had been committed. He hated 
two things intensely, a sacrosanct priesthood and an enforced 
uniformity. He may be said to have believed in the sanity and 
sanctity ^ the state rather than of the Church. Statesmen 
he could trust as he would not trust ecclesiastics. And so he 
even propounded a scheme, which fell still-bom, that would have 
* ill, pr«L p. vL 
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repealed uniformity, taken the church out of the hands of a 
clerical order, and allowed the coordination of sects or churches 
under the state. Not that he would have allowed the state to 
touch doctrine, to determine polity or discipline; but he would 
have had it to recognize historical achievement, religious char- 
acter and capacity, and endow out of its ample resources those 
societies which had vindicated their right to be regarded as 
making for religion. His ideal may have been academic, but 
it was the dream of a mind that thought nobly both of religion 
and of the state. 

See Life and Letters by J, Drummond and C. B. Upton (2 vols., 
>901); J* £* Carpenter, James MarhneaUf Theologian and Teacher 

S 1905); J. Crawford, Recollections of James Martineau (1903); A. W. 
lackson, James Martineau^ a Biography and a Study' (Boston, | 
1900) ; H. Sidgwick, Lectures on the Ethics of Green ^ Spencer and 
Martineau (1902) ; and J. Hunt, Religious Thought in England in the 
igth Century. (A. M. F.) 

MARTINET* a military term (more generally used in a 
disparaging than in a complimentary .sense) implying a strict 
disciplinarian or drill-master. The term originated in the French 
army about the middle of Louis XIV.’s reign, and was derived 
from Jean Martinet (d. 1672), who as lieutenant-colonel of the 
King’s regiment of foot and inspector-general of infantry drilled 
and trained that arm in the model regular army created by Louis 
and Louvois between 1660 and 1670. Martinet seems also to have 
introduced the copper pontoons with which Louis bridged the 
Rhine in 1672. He was killed, as a mareched de camp, at the 
siege of Duisburg in the same year, being accidentally shot by 
his own artillery while leading the infantry assault. His death, 
and that of the Swiss captain Sour}* by the same discharge gave 
rise to a bon mot, typical of the polite ingratitude of the age, 
that Duisburg had only cost the king a martin and a mouse. 
The “ martin ” as a matter of fact shares with Vauban and other 
profes.sional soldiers of Ix)uis XIV. the glory of having made the 
French army ^hc first and best regular army in Europe. Great 
nobles, such as Turenne, Cond6 and Luxemburg, led this army 
and inspired it, but their fame has obscured that of the men who 
made it manageable and efficient. It was about this time that 
the soldier of fortune, who joined a regiment with his own arms 
and equipment and had learned his trade by varied experience, 
began to give place to the soldier regularly enlisted as a recruit in 
permanent regiments and trained by his own officers. The 
consequence of this was the introduction of a uniform, or nearly 
uniform system of drill and training, which in all essentials has 
endured to the present day. Thus Martinet was the forerunner 
of Leopold of Des.sau and Frederick William, just as Jean 

i facques de Fourilles, the organizer of the cavalry, who was 
orced into an untimely charge at Seneffe (1674) by a brutal 
taunt of Cond6, and there met his death, was the forerunner 
of Zieten and Seydlitz. These men, while differing from the 
creators of the Prussian army in that they contributed nothing 
to the tactics of their arms, at least made tactics possible by the 
thorough drilling and organization they imparted to the formerly 
heterogeneous and hardly coherent elements of an army. 

MARTINEZ DE LA ROSA* FRANCISCO DE PAULA (1789- 
1862), Spanish statesman and dramatist, was bom on the loth 
of March 1789 at Granada, and educated at the university there. 

' He won popularity with a series of epigrams on local celebrities 
published under the title of El Cementerio de menno. During 
the struggle against Napoleon he took the patriotic side, was 
elected deputy, and at Cadiz produced his first play, Lo que puedc 
un mpleOy a prose comedy in the manner of the younger Moratin. 
La Viuda de Padilla (1814), a tragedy modelled upon Alfieri, was 
less acceptable to the Sp^ish public. Meanwhile the author 
became more and more engulfed in politics, and in 1814 was 
banished to Africa, where he remained till 1820, when he was 
suddenly recalled and appointed prime minister. During the 
next tlvee years he was the i]^t unpopular man in Spain; 
denounced as a revolutionist 1 ^ the Conservatives and as a 
reactionary by the Liberals, he alienated the sympathies of all 
parties* and his rhetoric earned for him the contemptuous nick- 
name of PoHta la Pastelera. Exiled in 1823, he took refuge in 
Paris, where b© issued his Ohras 182 7), including his 


Arte poeiica, in which he exaggerated the literary theories 
already promulgated by Luzin. Returning to Spain in 1831, 
he became prime minister on the death of Ferdinand VIL, but 
proved incapable of coping with the insurrectionary movement 
and resigned in 1834. He was ambassador at Paris in 1 839-1840 
and at Rome in 1842-1843, joined the Conservative party, held 
many important offices, and was president of congress and 
director of the Spanish academy at the time of his death, which 
took place at Madrid on the 7th of February 1862. As a states- 
man, Martinez de la Rosa never rose above mediocrity. It was 
his misfortune to be in place without real power, to struggle 
against a turbulent pseudo-democratic movement promoted by 
unscrupulous soldiers, and to contend with the intrigues of the 
king, the court camarilla and the clergy. But circumstances 
which Immpercd him in politics favoured his career in literature. 
He was not a great natural force; his early plays and poems are 
influenced by Moratin or by Mel6ndez Vald6s; his Espiritu del 
siglo (183s) is an elegant summary of all the commonplaces con- 
cerning the philosophy of history ; his Doha Isabel de Solis (1837- 
1846) is a weak imitation of Walter Scott’s historical novels. 
Still his place in the history of Spanish literature is secure, if not 
eminent. Through the happy accident of his exile at Paris he 
was thrown into relations with the leaders of the French romantic 
movement, and was so far impressed with the innovations of the 
new school as to write in French a romantic piece entitled Aben- 
Humeya (1830), which was played at the Porte Saint-Martin. 
The experiment was not unsuccessful, and on his return to Madrid 
Martinez de la Rosa produced La Conjuracidn de Venecia 
(April 23, 1834), which entitles him to be culled the pioneer of the 
romantic drama in Spain. The play is more reminiscent of 
Gisimir Delavigne than of Victor Hugo; but it was unquestion- 
ably effective, and smoothed the way for the bolder essays ol 
Rivas, Garcia Gutierrez and Hartzenbusch. 

MARTINI, GIOVANNI BATTISTA (1706-1784), Italian musi- 
cian, was born at Bologna on the 24th of April 1 706. Ilis father, 
Antonio Maria Martini, a violinist, taught him the elements 
of music and the violin ; later he learned singing and harpsichord 
playing from Padre Pradieri, and counterpoint from Antonio 
Riccieri. Having received his education in classics from 
the fathers of the oratory of San Filippo Neri, he afterwards 
entered upon a noviciate at the Franciscan monastery at Lago, 
at the close ot which he was received as a Minorite on the nth of 
September 1722. In 1725, though only nineteen years old, he 
received the appointment of chapel-master in the Franciscan 
church at Bologna, where his compositions attracted attention. 
At the invitation of amateurs and professional friends he opened 
a school of composition at which several celebrated musicians 
were trained ; as a teacher he consistently declared his preference 
for the traditions of the old Roman school of composition. 
Padre Martini was a zealous collector of musical literature, and 
pos.scs.sed an extensive musical library. Burney estimated it at 
17,000 volumes; after Martini’s death a portion of it passed 
to the Imperial library at Vienna, the rest remaining in Bologna, 
now in the Liceo Rossini. Most contemporary mu.sicians speak 
of Martini with admiration, and Mozart’s father consulted him 
with regard to the talents of his son. Abt Vogler, however, 
makes reservations in his praise, condemning his philosophical 
principles as too much in sympathy with those of Fox, which 
had already been expressed by P. Vallotti. He died at Bologna 
on the 4th of August 1784. His Elogio was published by Pietro 
della Valle at Bologna in the same year. 

The greater number of Martini’s sacred compositions remain 
unprinted. The Liceo of Bologna possesses the MSS. of two ora- 
torios; and a requiem, with some other pieces of church music, are 
now in Vienna. Litaniae atque antiphonae finales B. V. Mariae were 
published at Bologna in 1734, as abo twelve Sonate dintavolaiuvai 
six Sonate per I organa ed il cembalo in 1747; and Duetti da camera 
in 17O3. Martini's most important works are his Storia della musica 
(Bologna, 17^-1781) and his Saggio di eontrapunto (Bologna, 
1774-1775). The former, of which the three published volumes 
relate wholly to ancient music, and thus represent a mere fragment 
of the author’s vast plan, exhibits immense reading and indu»tr\', 
but is w'ritten in a dry and unattractive style^ and is ovwloaaed ^1^ 
matter which cannot be regarded as historical. At the beginning 
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and end of each chapter occur puzzle-canons, wherein the primary 
part or parts alone are given, and the reader has to discover the 
canon that fixes the period and the interval at which the response 
is to enter. Some of these are exceedingly difficult, but Cherubini 
solved the whole of them. The Sagpo is a learned and valuable 
work, containing an important collection of examples from the best 
masters of the old 1 ‘^ian and Spanish schools, with excellent 
explanatory notes. It treats chiefly of the tonalities of the plain 
chant, and of counterpoints constructed upon them. Besides being 
the author of several controversial works, Martini drew up a Diction- 
ary of Ancient Musical Terms, which appeared in the second volume 
of G. B. Doni's Works) he also published a treatise on The Theory 
of Numbers as applied to Music. His celebrated canons, published 
in London about 1800, edited by Pio Cianchettini, show him to have 
had a strong sense of musical humour. 

MARTINI^ SIMONE (1283-^1344), Sienese painter, called also 
Simone di Martino, and more commonly, but not correctly, 
Simon Memmi,’ was born in 1283. He followed the manner 
of painting proper to his native Siena, as improved by Duccio, 
which is essentially different from the style of Giotto and his 
school, and the idea that Simone was himself a pupil of Giotto 
is therefore wide of the mark. The Sienese style is less natural, 
dignified and reserved tlian the Florentine ; it has less unity of 
impression, has more tendency to pietism, and is marked by 
exaggerations which arc partly related to the obsolescent 
Byzantine manner, and partly seem to forebode certain pecu- 
liarities of the fully developed art which we find prevalent in 
Michelangelo. Simone, in especial, tended to an excessive and 
rather affected tenderness in his female figures; he was more 
successful in single figures and in portraits than in large com- 
positions of incident. He finished with scrupulous minuteness, 
;ui(i was elaborate in decorations of patterning, gilding, &c. 

The first known fresco of Simone is the vast one which he 
executed in the hall of the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena — the 
“ Madonna Enthroned, with the Infant,” and a number of angels 
and saints; its date is 13x5, at which period he was already an 
artist of repute throughout Italy. In S. Lorenzo Maggiore of 
Naples he painted a life-sized picture of King Robert crowned 
by his brother Lewis, bishop of Toulouse; this also is extant, 
but much damaged. In 1320 he painted for tfie high altar of 
the church of S. Caterina in Pisa the Virgin and Child between 
six saints; above arc archangels, apostles and other figures, 
'rhe compartmented portions of this work arc now dispersed, 
some of them being in the academy of Siena. Towards 1321 
be executed for the church of S. Domenico in Orvieto a picture 
of the bishop of Savona kneeling before the Madonna attended 
by saints, now in the Fabriceria of the cathedral. Certain 
frescoes in Assisi in the chapel of San Martino, representing the 
life of that saint, ascribed by Vasari to Puccio Capanna, are 
now, upon internal evidence, assigned to Simone. He painted 
also, in the .south transept of the lower church of the same 
edifice, figures of the Virgin and eight .saints. In 1328 he 
produced for the sala del consilio in Siena a striking eques- 
trian portrait of the victorious general Guidoriccio Fogliani 
dc’ Ricci. 

Simone had married in 1324 Giovanna, the daughter of 
Memmo (Guglielmo) di Filippuccio. Her brother, named Lippo 
Memmi, was also a painter, and wa.s frequently associated with 
Simone in his work; and this is the only reason why Simone 
has come down to us with the family-name Memmi. They 
painted together in 1333 ** Annunciation which is now in 

the Uffizi gallery. Simone kept a bottega (or shop), undertaking 
any ornamental work, and his gains were large. In 1339 he 
settled at the papal court in Avignon, where he made the 
acquaintance of Petrarch and Laura; and he painted for the 
poet a portrait of his lady, which gave occasion for two of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, in wmeh Simone is eulogized. He also 
illuminated for th'c poet a copy of the commentary of Servius 
upon Virgil, now preserved in the Ambrosian Library of Milan. 
He was li^ly employed in thie decq^ions of the papd buildings 

' The ordiiiary aooovnt of Simone is that gWen by Vasari, and sinoe 
repeated in a variety of forms. Modem research shows that it is 
far from correct, the incidents being erroneous, and the paintings 
attiibnt^ to .Siinone In Vanons principal instances not nis. We 
follow the authority of Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
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in Avignon, and several of his works still remain — in the cathe- 
dral, in the liall of the consistory, and, in the two chapels of 
the palace, the stories of the Baptist, azid of Stephen and other 
saints. Ctoe of bis latest productions (1342) is the picture of 
” Christ Found by his Parents in the Temple,” now in the 
Liverpool Gallery. Simone died in Avignon m July 1344. 

Some of the works with which Simone's name and fame have been 
generally identifled are not now regarded as his. Such are the com- 
positions, in the Campo Santo of Pisa, from the legend oiS. Ilanieri, 
and the Assumption of the Virgin '4 and the ^eat frescoes ih the 
Cappellonc degli Spagnuoli, in S. Maria Novella, Florence, represent- 
ing the Triumph of Religion through the work of the Dominican 
order, &c. (W. M. R.) 

MARTINIQUE, an island of the West Indies, belonmng to 
the chain of the Lesser Antilles, and constituting a French 
colony, between the British islands of Dominica and St Lucia, 
25 m. S. of the one and 20 m. N. of the other, about 14° 40’ N., 
61® W. Its length is 40 m., its greatest width 21m.; and the area 
comprises 380 sq. m. A cluster of volcanic mountains in the 
north, a .similar group in the south, and a line of lower heights 
between them, form the backbone of the island. Its deep 
ravines and precipitous escarpments are reduced in appearance 
to gentle undulations by the drapery of the forests. The massif 
of Mont Pel6 in the north is the culminating point of the island 
(4430 ft.); that of Carbet is little inferior (3963 ft.), but the 
mountains in the south are much lower. Mont Pel6 is notorious 
for an appalling eruption in May 1902. 

Of the numerous streams which traverse the few miles of country 
lietween the watershed and the sea (the longest radiating from Mount 
Carbet), about seventy-five are of considerable size, and in the rainy 
season become deep and often destructive torrents. On the north- 
west and north the coast is elevated and bold; and similarly on the 
south, where a lateral range, branching from the backbone of the 
island, forms a blunt peninsula bounding the low-shored western 
bay oz Fort de France on the south. Another peninsula, called 
CaravcUe, projects from the middle part of the east toast, and south 
of this the coast is low and fretted, with many islets and cays l3ring 
olT it. Coral reefs occur especially in this locality. Plains, most 
numerous and extensive in tne south, occupy about one-third of the 
total area of the island. 

The mean annual temperature is So** F. in the coast region, 
the monthly mean for June being 83®, and that for January 77®. 
Of the annual rainfall of 87 in., August has the heaviest share 
(ii'3 in.), though the rainy season extends from June to October; 
March, the driest month, has 37. Martinique enjoys a marked 
immunity trom hurricanes. The low coastal districts are not very 
healthy for Europeans in the hotter montlis, but there arc numerous 
sanatoria in the forest region at an elevation of about 1500 ft., 
where the average temperature is some 10® F. lower than that 
already quoted. The north winds which prevail from November to 
February are comparatively fresh and dry; those from the south 
( J uly to October) are damp and warm. From March to J une easterly 
winds are prevalent. 

The population increased from 162,861 in 1878 to 175,863 in 
1888 and 203,781 in 1901. In 1902 the great eruption of Mont 
Pel6 occurred, and in 1905 the population was only 182,024. 
The bulk of the population consists of Creole negroes and half- 
castes of various grades, ranging from the Saccatra,” who has 
retained hardly any trace of Caucasian blood, to the so-called 
” Sanm8l6,” with only a suspicion of negro commixture. The 
capitid of the island is Fort de France, on the west-rcoast bay of 
the same name, with a fine harbour defended by three forts, and 
a population of 18,000. The other principal centres of popula- 
tion are, on the west coast Lamentin, on the same bay as the 
capital, and on the east coast Le Fran9ois and Le Robert. The 
colony is administered by a governor and a general council, and 
returns a senator and two deputies. There are elective municipal 
councils. The chief product is sugar, and some coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco and cotton are grown. The island is served by British, 
French and American steamship lines, and local commumcations 
are carried on by small coasting steamers and by subsidized 
mail coaches, as there are excellent roads. In 1905 the total 
value of the exports, consisting mainly of sugar, rum and cocoa, 
was £735,460, France taking by far^the greater w^iile 
imports were vdued at £596,294, of which rather more 
one-half by value came from France, the United States of 
America being the next principal imputing country. Ip 1903, 

YVI^ 
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the year following the eruption of Mont Pel6, exports were 
valued at £604,163. 

Martinique, the name of which may be derived from a native 
form Madiana or Mantinino, was probably discovered by Colum- 
bus on the 15th of June 1502; although by some authorities 
its discovery is placed in 1493. It was at that time inhabited 
by Caribs who had expelled or incorporated an older stock. 
It was not until the 25th of June 1635 that possession was taken 
of^the island in the name of the French Compapiie des lies 
d’ktnerigue. Actual settlement was carried out in the same 
year by Pierre Belain, Sieur d’lisnambuc, captain-general of 
the island of St Christopher- In 1637 his nephew Dyel Dupar- 
quet (d. 1658) became CAptain-general of the colony, now 
numbering seven hundred men, and subsequently obtained the 
seigneurie of the island by purchase from the company under 
the authority of the king of France. In 1654 welcome was 
given to three hundred Jews expelled from Brazil, and by 1658 



there were at least five thousand people exclusive of the Caribs, 
who were soon after exterminated. Purchased by the French 
government from DuparqueCs children for 120,000 livres, 
Martinique was assigned to the West India Company, but in 
1674 it became part of the royal domain. The habitants (French 
landholders) at first devoted themselves to the cultivation of 
cotton and tobacco; but in 1650 sugar plantations were begun, 
and in 1723 the coffee plant was introduced. Slave labour 
having been introduced at an early period of the occupation, 
there were 60,000 blacks in the island by 173^* slavery 
was abolii^hed in j86o. Martinique had a full share of wars. 
In early days the Caribs were not brought under subjection 
without severe struggles. In 1666 and 1667 the island was 
attacked by the British without success, and hostilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Breda. The Dutch made similar 
attempts in 1674, and the British again attacked the island in 
16913. Captured by Rodney in 1762, Martinique was next year 
restored to the French; but after the conquest by Sir John 
Jervis and Sir Charles Grey in ^93 it was retained for eight 
yearif; and, seized again in 1609, “was not surrendered till 1814, 
Thc'ftlktW was the bnth-plaee of th6 empress Josephine. 

Martinkjiue suffered from occasional severe storms, as in 
1767, whAi ^fdob persons perished, and M. de la Pagerie, father 
of the ‘!^pt«sg Josephine, was practically ruined, and in 1839, 
18^1 8(nd i 03 f;'#f!en much damage was dtone to the sugar crop. 


Earthquakes have also been frequent, but the most terrible 
natural disaster was the eruption of Mont Pel6 in 1902, by which 
the town of St Pierre, formerly the chief commercial centre of 
the island, was destroyed. During the earlier months of the 
year various manifestations of volcanic activity had occurred; 
on the 25th of April there was a heavy fall of ashes, and on the 
2nd and 3rd of May a severe eruption destroyed extensive sugar 
plantations north of St Pierre, and caused a loss of some 150 
lives. A few days later the news that the Souffri^re in St Vincent 
was in eruption reassured the inhabitants of St Pierre, as it was 
supposed that this outbreak might relieve the volcano of Pel6. 
But on the 8th of May the final catastrophe came without 
warning; a mass of fire, compared to a flaming whirlwind, swept 
over St Pierre, destroying the ships in the hariiouf, among which, 
however, one, the “ Roddam ” of Scnitton, escaped. A fall 
of molten la\'a and ashes followed the flames, accompanied by 
dense gases which asphyxiated those who had thus far escaped. 
The total loss of life was estimated at 40,000. Consternation 
was caused not only in the West Indies, but in France and 
throughout the world, and at first it was seriously suggested 
that the island should be evacuated, but no countenance was 
lent to this proposal by the French government. Relief 
measures were undertaken and voluntary subscriptions raised. 
The material losses were estimated at £4,000,000 ; but, besides 
St Pierre, only one-tenth of the island had been devastated, 
and although during July there was further volcanic activity, 
Ciiusing more destruction, the economic situation recovered more 
rapidly than was expected. 

See Annuaire de la Martinique (Fort de l*‘rance) ; H. Mouet, La 
Martinique (Paris, 1892) ; M. ]. Gufet, Ongines de la Martinique 
(Valines, 1893) > G. I-andes, I^oiioe sur la Martinique (with full 
bibliography), (Paris, tqoo); M. Duinoret, Au pays du sucre 
(Paris, iQoi); and on the eruption of 1902, A. Heilprin, Mont 
FeUe and the Tragedy of Martinique (Philadelphia and London, 1003) ; 
A. Lacroix, La Montague PeUe et ses Eruptions (Paris, 1904) ; and the 
report of Drs J. S. Flett and T. Anderson (November 20, 1902), 
who investigated the eruptions on behalf of the Royal Society; 
cf. T. Anderson,/' Recent Volcanic Eruptions in the West Indies,' 
in Geographical Journal, vol. xxi. (1903). 

MARTINSBURG, a town and the county-seat of Berkeley 
county. West Virginia, U.S.A., about 74 m. W.N.W. of Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pbp. (1890), 7226; (1900), 7564, of whom 678 were 
negroes. It is served by the Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Cumberland Valley railways; the former has repair shops here. 
It lies in the Lower Shenandoah Valley at the foot of Little North 
mountain, in the midst of a fruit-growing region, peaches and 
apples being the principal crops. Slate and limestone also 
abound in the vicinity. The town has a fine Federal Building 
and a King’s Daughters’ hospital. Tliere are grain elevators, 
and various manufactures, including hosiery, woollen goods, 
dressed lumber, &c. Martinsburg owns its waterworks, the 
supply being derived from a neighbouring spring. A town was 
laid out here a short time before the War of Independence and 
was named Martinstown in honour of Colonel Thomas Bryan 
Martin, a nephew of Thomas, Lord Fairfax (1692-1782); in 
1778 it was incorporated under its pre.sent name. During the 
Civil War Martinsburg was occupied by several different Union 
and Confederate forces. 

MARTINS FERRY, a city of Belmont county, Ohio, U.S.A., 
on the Ohio River, nearly opposite Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Pop. (1890), 6250 ; (lyoo), 7760 (1033 being foreign-born anu 
252 negroes) ; (1910), 9133. It is served by the Peimsylvania 
(Cleveland & Pittsburg Division), the Baltimore & Ohio, and the 
Wheehng & Lake Erie (Wabash System) railways, and by several 
steamboat lines. The city is situated on two plateaus; the 
lower is occupied chiefly by factories, the upper by dwellirigs. 
Coal mining and manufacturing are the principal industries; 
among factory products are iron, steel, tin, stoves, machinery 
and glassware. The municipality owns and operates the water- 
works and an electric*iightingplant. A aettteinent was attempted 
here in 1785, blit was abandoned bnjawolftlt of trouble with 
the Indians. fo(i795 a tow was laiq Oj^t l?y Abi^omA^M^n 
and was called Jeffer^on^ but this, too, was abandoned on 
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account of its not being made the countynseat. The town was 
laid out again in 1835 by Ebenezer Martin (son of Absalom 
Martin) and was called Martinsville; the present name was 
substituted a few years later. The Martins and other pioneers 
are buried in Walnut Grove Cemetery within the city limits. 
Martins Ferry was incorporated as a town in 1865 and chartered 
as a city in 1885. 

MARTINUZZI, GEORGE [Gyorgy Utie§enovi6 ] (1482-1 551), 
Hungarian statesman, who, since he usually signed himself 
“ Frater Georgius,’^ is known in Hungarian history as Frater 
Gyorgy or simply The Frater, was born at KamiCic in Croatia, 
the son of Gregory Utitj 5 enovi( 5 , a Croatian gentleman. His 
mother was a Martinuzzi, a Venetian patrician family. From 
his eighth to his twentieth year he was attached to the court 
of John Corvinus; subsequently, entering the service of the 
Zapolya family, he saw something of warfare under John Zapolya 
but, tiring of a military life, he entered the Paulician Order in 
his twenty-eighth year. His historical career began when his 
old patron Zapolya — now king of Hungary, forced to fly before 
his successful rival Ferdinand, afterwards the emperor Ferdi- 
nand I. — sent him on a diplomatic mission to Hungary. It was 
due to his tact and ability that John recovered Buda (1529), 
and henceforth Frater Gyorgy became his treasurer and chief 
counsellor. In 1534 he became bishop of Gro.sswardein ; in 1538 
he concluded with Austria the peace of Grosswardein, whereby 
the royal title and the greater part of Hungary were conceded 
to Zapolya. King John left the Frater the guardian of his 
infant son John Sigismund, who was proclaimed and crowned 
king of Hungary, the Frater acting as regent. He frustrated 
fill the attempts of the queen mother, Isabella, to bring in the 
Austrians, and when, in 1541, an Austrian army appeared 
beneath the walls of Buda, he arrested the queen and applied 
to the Porte for help. On the 28th of Augu.st 1541, the Frater 
did homage to the sultan, but during his absence with the baby 
king in the Turkish camp, the grand vizier took Buda by subtlety, 
t hen only the Frater recognized the necessity of a composition 
with both Austria and Turkey. He attained k by the treaty 
of Gyalu (Dec. 29, 1541), whereby western Hungary fell to 
Ferdinand, while Transylvania, as an independent principality 
under Turkish suzerainty, reverted to John Sigismund, It 
included, besides Transylvania proper, many Hungarian counties 
on both sides of the Theiss, and the important city of Kassa. 
It was the Frater’s policy to preserve Transylvania neutral and 
intact by cultivating amicable relations with Austria without 
offending the Porte. It was a difficult policy, but succeeded 
brilliantly for a time. In 1545, encouraged by the growing 
unpopularity of Ferdinand, owing to his incapacity to defend 
Hungary against the Turks, the Frater was tempted to unite 
Austrian Hungary to Transylvania and procure the election of 
John Sigismund as the national king. But recognizing that this 
was impossible, he aimed at an alliance with Ferdinand on 
terms of relative equality, and to this system he adhered till his 
death. Queen Isabella, who hated the Frater and constantly 
opposed him, complained of him to the sultan, who commanded 
that either the traitor himself or his head should be sent to 
Constantinople (1550). A combination was then formed against 
him of the queen, the hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia and 
the Turks; but the Frater shut the queen up in Gyula-Fehdrvdr, 
drove the hospodars out of Transylvania, defeated the Turks at 
D6va, and finally compelled Isabella to accept a composition 
with Austria very profitalfle to her family and to Transylvania, 
at the same time soothing the ra^e of the sultan by flatteries and 
gifts. This compact, a masterpiece of statesmanship, was con- 
firmed by the Diet of Kotozs^r in August 1551. The Frater 
retained the governorship of Transylvania, and was subsequently 
I’onsecrated archbishop of Esztergom and received the red hat. 
Thus Hungary was once more reunited, but the inability of 
Ferdinand to defend it against the Turks, as promised, forced 
the Frater, for the common safety, to resume the payment of 
tribute to the Porte in December 1551. Unlortunately, the 
Tu^and longer trusted a diploHiatist they could not understand, 
whife Ferdinand suspected him of an intention to secure Hungari’ 


for himself. When the Turks (in 1551) took Csanid and other 
places, the Frater and the imperial generals Castaldo and 
Pallavicini combined their forces against the common foe; but 
when the Frater privately endeavoured to mediate between the 
Turks and the Hungarians, Castaldo represented him to Ferdinand 
as a traitor, and a^ed permission to kill him if necessary. The 
Frater’s secretary Marco Aurelio Ferrari was hired, and stabbed 
his master from behind at the castle of Alvinczy while reading 
a letter, on the i8th of December 1551; but the cardinal, though 
in his sixty-ninth year, fought for his life, and was only 
despatched with the aid of Pallavicini and a band of bravos. 
Ferdinand took the responsibility of the murder on himself. 
He sent to Julius III. an accusation of treason against the Frater 
in eighty-seven articles, and after long hesitation, and hear- 
ing one hundred and sixteen witnesses, the pope exonerated 
Ferdinand of blame. 

See A. Bechet, Histoire du minisUve du cardinal Martinusius 
(Paris, 1715); O. M. Utiesenovi£, Lebensgeschichte ies CofdinaU 
Georg UheienovU (Vienna, 1881); Codex e^stolaris Fratris Georgii 
cd. A. KArolyi (Budapest, 1S81). But the most vivid 
presentation of Frater is to be found in M. Jdkai's hxie historical 
romance, Brother George (Hung.) (Budapest, 1893). N. B.) 

MARTIUS, CARL FRIEDRICH PHILIPP VOK (1794-1868), 
German botanist and traveller, was bom on the 17th of April 
1794 at Erlangen, where he graduated M.D. in 1814, publishing 
as his thesis a critical catalogue of plants in the botanic garden 
of the university. He afterwards devoted himself to botanical 
study, and in 1817 he and J. B. von Spix were sent to Brazil 
by the king of Bavaria. They travelled from Rio de Janeiro 
though several of the southern and eastern provinces of Brazil, 
and ascended the river Amazon to Tabatinga, as well as some of 
its larger affluents. On liis return to Europe in 1820 he was 
appointed conservator of the botanic garden at^Munich, and in 
1826 professor of botany in the university there, and hdd both 
offices till 1864. He devoted his chief attention to the flora of 
Brazil, and in addition to numerous short papers he published 
the Nova Genera et Species Planlarum Brasiliensium (1823-1832, 
3 vols.) and leones selectae Plantarum Cryptogamicarum Brasil’- 
iensium (1827), both works being finely illustrated. An account 
of his travels in Brazil appeared in 3 vols. 4to, 1823-1831, with 
an atlas of plates, but probably tlie work by which he is best 
known is his Historia Palmarum (1823-1850) in 3 large folio 
volumes, of which one describes the palms disedvered by himself 
in Brazil. In 1840 he began the Flora BraszUmsis, witA-the 
assistance of the most distinguished European botanists, who 
undertook monographs of the various orders. Its publication 
was continued after his death under the editorship of A. W. 
Eichler (1839-1887) until 1887, and subsequently of Ignaz von 
Urban. He also edited several works on the zoological collec- 
tions made in Brazil by Spix, after the death of the latter in 
1826. On the outbreak of potato disease in Europe he investi- 
gated it and published his observations in 1842. He also 
published works and short papers on the aborigines of Brazil, 
on their civil and social condition, on their past and probable 
future, on their diseases and medicines, and on the languages 
of the various tribes, especially the Tupi. He died at Munich 
on the 13th of December 1868. 

HABTOSi GHRISTINO (1830-1893), Spanish politician, was 
bom at Granada on the 13th of September 1830. He was 
educated there and at Madrid University, where his Radicalism 
soon got him into trouble, and he narrowly escaped being 
expelled for his share in student riots and other demonstrations 
against the govemments of Queen Isabella. He distinguished 
himself as a journalist on El Ttibuno. He join^ O’Donnell and 
Ei^artero in 1854 against a revolutionary cabinet, and shortly 
afterwards turned against O’Donnell to assist the Demaasats 
and Progressists under Prim, Rivero, Castelar, and Sagasta in 
the unsuccessful movements of 1866, and was obliged ^to go 
abroad. His political career had not prevented Miwtoi firom 
rising into note at the bar, where he was successful for kwty 
years. After remaining abroad three years, he returned to 
Spain to take his seat in the Cortes of 1869 after/ the revolution 
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of 1868, Throughout the revolutionary period he represented 
in cabinets with Prim, Serrano and Ruiz Zorilla, and lastly under 
King Amadeus, the advanced Radical tendencies of the men 
who wanted to give Spain a democratic monarchy. After the 
abdication of Amadeus of Savoy, Martos played a prominent 
part in the proclamation of the federal republic, in the struggle 
between the executive of that republic and the permanent 
committee of the Cortes, backed by the generals and militia, 
who nearly put an end to the executive and republic in April 
1873. When the republicans triumphed Martos retired into 
exile, and soon afterwards into private life. He reappeared for 
a few months after General Pavia’s coup d'etat in January 1874, to 
join a coalition cabinet formed by Marshal Serrano, with Sagasta 
and Ulloa. Martos returned to the bar in May 1874, and quietly 
looked on when the restoration took place at the end of that 
year. He stuck to his democratic ideals for some years, even 
going to Biarritz in 1881 to be present at a republican congress 
presided over by Ruiz Zorilla. Shortly afterwards Martos joined 
the dynastic Left organized by Marshal Serrano, General Lopez 
Dominguez, and Moret, Becerra, Balaguer, and other quondam 
revolutionaries. He sat in .several parliaments of the reign 
of Alphonso XII. and of the regency of Queen Christina, joined 
the dynastic Liberals under Sagasta, and gave Sagasta not a 
little trouble when the latter allowed him to preside over the 
House of Deputies. Having failed to form a rival party against 
Sagasta, Martos subsided into political insignificance, despite 
his great talent as an orator and debater, and died in Madrid on 
the 1 6th of January 1893. 

MARTOS, a town of southern Spain, in the province of Jaen, 
16 m. W.S.W. of Jaen, by the Jaen-Lucena railway. Pop. 
(1900), 17,078. Martos is situated on an outlying western peak 
of the Jabalcuz mountains, which is surmounted by a ruined 
castle and overlooks the plain of Andalusia. In the neighbour- 
hood are two sulphurous springs with bathing establishments. 
The local trade is almost exclusively agricultural. 

Martos perhaps stands on or near the site of the Tucci of Ptolemy, 
which was fortified and renamed Colonia Augusta Gemella by the 
Homans. By Ferdinand III. it was taken from the Moors in 1225, 
and given to the knights of Calatrava; it was here that the brothers 
Carvajal, commanders of the order, were in 1312 executed by 
command of Ferdinand IV. Before their death they summoned 
Ferdinand to meet them within thirty days at the judgment-seal of 
God. F^erdinand died a month later and thus received the popular 
name of el Etnplasado — “ the Summoned.” 

HARTYN, HENRY (1781 -1812), English missionary' to India, 
was born on the i8th of February 1781, at Truro, Cornwall. 
His father, John Martyn, was a “ captain ” or mine-agent at 
Gwennap. The lad was educated at Truro grammar school 
under Dr Cardew, entered St John’s College, Cambridge, in 
the autumn of 1797, and was senior wrangler and first Smith’s 
prizeman in 1801. In 1802 he was cho.sen a fellow of his college. 
He had intended to go to the bar, but in the October term of 1802 
he chanced to hear Charle.s Simeon speaking of the good done 
in India by a single missionary, William Carey, and some time 
afterwards he read the life of David Brainerd, the apostle of the 
Indians of North America. He resolved, accordingly, to become 
a Christian missionary. On the 22nd of October 1803 I'® was 
ordained deacon at Ely, and afterwards priest, and served as 
Simeon’s curate at the church of Holy Trinity, taking charge of 
the neighbouring parish of Lolworth. He was about to offer 
his* services to the Church Missionary Society, when a disaster in 
Cornwall deprived him and his unmarried sister of the provision 
their father had made for them, and rendered it necessary that 
he should obtain a salary that would support her as well as 
himself. He accordingly obtained a chaplaincy under the East 
India Company and left for India on the 5th of July 1805, For 
some months he was statione^t Aldeen, near Serampur; in 
October 1806 he proceeded to I^apur, where he was soon able 
to conduct worship among the natives in the vernacular, and 
established schools. In April 1809 he was transferred to 
Cawnporc, where he preached in his own compound, in spite of 
interruptions, and threats. He occupied himself in linguistic 
study, and had already, during his residence at Dinapur, been 


engaged in revising the sheets of his llindostani version of the 
New Testament. He now translated the whole. of the New 
Testament into Hindi also, and into Persian twice, He trans- 
lated the Psalms into Persian, the Gospels into Judaeo-Persic, 
and the Prayer-book into Hindostani, in spite of ill health and 
“ the pride, pedantry and fury of his chief munshi Sabat.” 
Ordered by the doctors to take a sea voyage, he obtained leave 
to go to Persia and correct his Persian New Testament, whence 
he wished to go to Arabia, and there compose an Arabic version. 
Accordingly, on the ist of October 1810, having seen his work 
at Cawnpore crowned on the previous day by the opening of 
a church, he left for Calcutta, whence he sailed on the 7th of 
January 1811 for Bombay, which he reached on his thirtieth 
birthday. From Bombay he set out for Bushire, bearing letters 
from Sir John Malcolm to men of position there, as also at Shiraz 
and Isfahan. After an exhausting journey from the coast lie 
reached Shiraz, and was soon plunged into discussion with the 
dksputants of all classes, “ Sufi, Mahommedan, Jew, and Jewish- 
Mahommedan, even Armenian, all anxious to test their powers 
of argument with the first English priest who had visited them.” 
Having made an unsuccessful journey to Tabriz to present the 
shah with his translation of the New Testament, he was .seized 
with fever, and after a temporary recovery, had to seek a change 
of climate. On the 12th of September 1812 he started with 
two Armenian servants, crossed the Araxes, rode from Tabriz to 
Erivan, from Erivan to Kars, from Kars to Erzerum, from 
Erzerum to Chiflik, urged on from place to place by a thoughtless 
Tatar guide, and, though the plague was raging at Tokat (near 
Eski-Shehr in Asia Minor), he was compelled by prostration 
to stop there. On the 6th of October he died. Macaulay’s 
youthful lines, written early in 1813, testify to the impression 
made by his c^ireer. 

His Journals ami Letters were published by Samuel Wilberforce 
in 1837. Set* also Lives by John Sargent (1819; new eel., 1885) and 
G. Smith (1892); and The Church Quarterly Review (Oct. 1881). 

MARTYN^ JOHN (1699-1768), English botanist, was bom in 
London on the 12th of September 1699. Originally intended for 
a business career, he abandoned it in favour of medical and 
botanical studies. He was one of the founders (with J. J. Dillen 
and others) and the secretary of a botanical society which met for 
a few years iri the Rainbow Coffee-house, Watling Street ; he also 
started the Gruh Street Journal, a weekly satirical review, which 
lasted from 1730 to 1737. In 1732 he was appointed professor 
of botany in Cambridge University, but, finding little encourage- 
ment and hampered by lack of appliances, he soon discontinued 
lecturing, He retained his professorship, however, till 1762, 
when he resigned in favour of his son Thomas (1735-1825), 
author of Flora rustica (1792-1794). Although he had not 
taken a medical degree, he long practised as a physician at 
Chelsea, where he died on the 29th of January 1768. His 
reputation chiefly rests upon his Historia plantarum rariorum 
(1728-1737), and his translation, with valuable agricultural and 
botanical note.s, of the Eclogues (1749) and Georgies (1741) of 
Virgil. On resigning the botanical chair at Cambridge he pre- 
sented the university with a number of his botanical specimens 
and books. 

See memoir by Thomas Martyn in Memoirs of John Martyn and 
Thomas Martyn ^ by G. C. Gorham (1830). 

MARTYR (Gr. ftopnip or fidfrrvi), a word meaning literally 
“witness” and often used in that sense in the New Testament, 
e.g. Matt, xviii. 16 ; Mark xiv. 63. During the conflict between 
Paganism and Christianity, when many Christians “ testified ” 
to the truth of their convictions by sacrificing their lives, the 
word assumed its modem technical sense. The bepnnings of 
this use are to be seen in such passages as Acts xxii. 20; Rev. 
ii. 13, xiii. 6. During the first three centuries the fortitude of 
these “ witnesses ” won the admiration 0! their brethren. 
Ardent spiritji craved the martyr’s crown, and to confess Christ 
in persecution was to attain a glory inferior only to that won by 
those who actually died. Confesi^rs were visited in prison, 
martyrs’ graves were scenes of pilgrimage, and the day on which 
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they suffered was celebrated as the birthday of their glory. 
Martyrology was the most popular literature in the early Church. 
While the honour paid to martyrdom was a great support to early 
champions of the faith, it was attended by serious evils. It was 
thought that martyrdom would atone for sin, and imprisoned 
confessors not only issued to the Churches commands which 
were regarded almost as inspired utterances, but granted pardons 
in rash profusion to those who had been excommunicated by the 
regular clergy, a practice which caused Cyprian and his fellow 
bishops much difficulty. The zeal of Ignatius (c. 115), who begs 
the Roman Church to do nothing to avert from him the martyr’s 
death, was natural enough in a spiritual knight-errant, but with 
others in later days, especially in Phrygia and North Africa, the 
passion became artificial. Fanatics sought death by insulting 
the magistrates or by breaking idols, and in their enthusiasm 
for martyrdom became self-centred and forgetful of their normal 
duty . None the less it is true that these men and women endured 
torments, often unthinkable in their cruelty, and death rather 
than abandon their faith. 'I'he same phenomena have been 
witnessed, not only in the conflicts within the Church that 
marked the T3th to the i6th centuries, but in the different 
mission fields, and particularly in Madagascar and China. 

See A. J. Mason, T/ir Historic Martvrs of the Primitive Church 
ILcmdon, 1905); H. B. Workman, Persecution in the Early Church 
(London, igo(>) ; Paul Allard, Ten Lectures on the Martyrs (London, 
Kjo?); John Foxe, The l3ooA of Martyrs] Mary 1. Bryson, Cross and 
Crown (London, 1904). 

MARTYROLOGY, a catalogue or list of martyrs^ or, more 
exactly, of saints, arranged in the order of their anniversaries, 
rhis is the now accepted meaning in the Latin Church. In the 
(ireek (!hurch the nearest equivalent to the martyrology is the 
Synaxarium {q.v). As regards form, we should distinguish 
between simple martyrologies, which consist merely of an 
enumeration of names, and historical martyrologies, which also 
include stories or biographical details. As regards documents, 
the most important distinction is between local and general 
martyrologies?. The former give a list of the festivals of some 
particular Church ; the latter are the result of a combination of 
several local martyrologies. We may add certain compilations 
of a factitious character, to which the name of martyrology is 
given by analogy, the Martyroloffe universel of Chatelain 
(1709), As types of local martyrologies we may quote that ot 
Rome, formed from the Deposiiio martyrum and the Depositio 
episcoporum of the chronograph of 354 ; the Gothic calendar of 
Ulfila’s Bible, the calendar of Carthage published by Mabillon, 
the calendar of fasts and vigils of the Church of Tours, going 
back as far as Bishop Perpetuus (d. 490), and preserved in the 
Historia francorum (xi. 31) of Gregory of Tours. The Syriac 
martyrology discovered by Wright (journal of Sacred Literature, 
1 866) gives the idea of a general martyrology. The mo.st 
important ancient martyrology preserved to the present day is 
the compilation falsely attributed to St Jerome, which in its 
present form goes back to the end of the 6th century. It is the 
result of the combination of a general martyrology of the Eastern 
Churches, a local martyrology of the Church of Rome, some 
general martyrologies of Italy and Africa, and a series of local 
martyrologies of Gaul. The task of critics is to distinguish 
between its various constituent elements. Unfortunately, this 
document has reached us in a lamentable condition. The proper 
names are distorted, repeated or misplaced, and in many places 
the text is so corrupt that it is impossible to understand it. 
With the exception of a few traces of borrowings from the 
Passions of the martyrs, the compilation is in the form of a 
simple martyrology. Of the best-known historical martyrologies 
the oldest are those which go under the name of Bede and of 
Florus (Acta sanctorum Martii, vol. ii.); of Wandelbert, a 
monk of Priim (842); of Rhalmnus Maurus (c. 845); of Ado 
(d. 875); of Notker (896); and of Wolfhard (c. 896 v. Analecta 
boUandiana, xvii. ii). The most famous is that of Usuard 
(c. Sjs)f on which the Roman martyrology was based. 'Die first 
edition of the Roman martyrology appeared at Rome in 1583. 
Hie third edition, which appeared in 1584, was approved by 


Gregory XIII., who imposed the Roman martyrology upon the 
whole Church. In 1586 Baronius published his annotated 
edition, which in spite of its omissions and inaccuracies is a 
mine of valuable information. 

The chief works on the martyrologies axe those of Roawe3rdc, who 
in 1613 published at Antwerp the martyrology of Ado (also edition 
of Giorgi, Rome, 1745); of SoUerius, to whom we owe a learned 
edition of Usuard ^Acta sanctorum Junii, vols. vi. and vii.) ; and of 
Fioreiitini, who puDlished in 1688 an annotated edition of the Maftyr- 
ology of St Jerome. The critical edition of the latter by J. B. de 
Rossi and Mgr L. Duchesne, was published in 1894, in vol. 11. o{ the 
Acta sanctorum Novembris. The historical martyrologies taken as 
a whole have been studied by Dom Quentin (1908). There are also 
numerous editions of calendars or martyrolo^es of less Universal 
interest, and commentaries upon them. Mention ought to be made 
of the famous calendar of Naples, commented on by Mazocchi 
(Naples, 1744) and Sabbatini (Naples, X744I. 

See C. de Smedt, Introductio generalis aa historiam ecclesiasficam 
(Gandavi, 1876), pp. 127-156; Ii. Matagne and V. de Buck in De 
Backer, Bibliothique des dcrivains de la Compagnie de Jisus, 2nd ed., 
vol. iii. pp. 369-387; De Rossi-Duchesne, Les Sources du martyrologe 
hUronymien (Rome, 1885); H. Achelis, Die Martyr ologien, ihre 
GeschirMe und ihr Wert (Berlin, igoo) ; H. Delehaye, Le T&ioignagc 
des martyrobges," in Analecta boUandiana, xxvi. 78-99 (1907); 
11. Quentin, Les Martyrobges historiques du moyen dge (Paris, 
1908). (H. De.) 

MARULLUS, MICHAEL TARCHANIOTA (d. 1^00), Greek 
scholar, poet and soldier, was born at Constantinople. In 
1453, when the Turks captured Constantinople, he was taken 
to Ancona in Italy, where he became the friend and pupil of 
J. J. Pontanus, with whom his name is associated by Ariosto 
(OrL Fur. xxxvii. 8). He received his education at Florence, 
where he obtained the patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici. He was 
the author of epigrams and hymni naturales, in which he happily 
imitated Lucretius. He took no part in the work of translation, 
then the favourite exercise of scholars, but he was understood 
to be planning some great work when he wa.s drowned, on the 
loth of April 1 500, in the river Cecina near VoRerra. He was a 
bitter enemy of Politian, whose successful rival he had been in the 
affections of the beautiful and learned Alessandra Scala. He is 
remembered chiefly for the brilliimt emendations on Lucretius 
which he left unpubli.shed ; these were used for the Juntine 
edition (Munro’s Lucretius, Introduction). 

The hymns, some of the epigrams, and a fragment, De Principum 
institutione, were reprinted in Paris by C. M. Sathas in Docu- 
ments inidits relatifs d Vhistoire de la GrSce au moyen dge, vol. vii. 
(1888). 

MARUM, MARTIN VAN (i750“i837), Dutch man of science, 
was born on the 20th of March 1750 at Groningen, where he 
graduated in medicine and philosophy. He began to practise 
medicine at Haarlem, but devoted himself mainly to lecturing 
on physical subjects. He became secretary of the scientific 
society of that city, and under his management the society was 
advanced to the position of one of the most noted in Europe. 
He was also entrusted with the care of the collection left to 
Haarlem by P. Teyler van der Hulst (1702-1778). His name 
is not as.sociated with any discovery of the first order, but his 
researches (especially in connexion with electricity) were remark- 
able for their number and variety. He died at Haarlem on the 
26th of December 1837. 

MARUTS, in Hindu mythology, storm-gods. . Their numbers 
vary in the different scriptures, usually thrice seven or thrice 
sixty. In the Vedas they are called the sons of Rudra. They 
are the companions of Indra, and associated with him in the 
wielding of thunderbolts, sometimes as his equals, sometimes 
as his servants^ They are armed with golden weapons and 
lightnings. They split drought (Vritra) and bring rain, and 
cause earthquakes. Various myths surround their birth. A 
derivative word, Maruti or Maroti, is the popular name through- 
out the Deccan for Hanuman (q.v.). 

MARVELL* ANDREW (1621-1678), English poet and satirist, 
son of Andrew Marvell and his wife Anne Pease, was bom at the 
rectory house, Winestead, in the Holdemess division of York- 
shire, on the 31st of March 1621. In 1624 his father exchanged 
the living of Winestead for the mastership of Hull grammar 
school. He also became lecturer at Holy Trinity Church and 
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master of the Charterhouse in the same town. Thomas Fuller 
(Worthies of England, ed. j8ii, i. 165) describes him as “ a most 
excellent preacher.” The your^er Marvell was educated at 
Hull grammar school until his thirteenth year, when he matricu- 
lated on the 14th of December 1633 (according to a doubtful 
statement in Wood’s Athen. oxon.) at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It is related by his early biographer, Thomas Cooke, that he was 
induced by some Jesuit priests to leave the university. After 
some months he was discovered by his father in a bookseller’s 
shop in London, and returned to Cambridge. ^ He contributed 
two poems to the Mma cantabrigiensis in 1637, and in the 
following year he received a scholarship at Trinity College, and 
took his B.A. degree in 1639. His father was drowned in ^640 
while crossing the Humber in company witli the daughter of 
a Mrs Skinner, almost certainly connected with the Cyriack 
Skinner to whom two of Milton’s sonnets are addressed. It is 
said that Mrs Skinner adopted Marvell and provided for him at 
her death. The Conclusion Book of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
registers the decision (Sept. 24, 1641) that he with others should 
be excluded from further advantages from the college either 
because they were married, or did not attend their “ days ” or 
“ acts.” He travelled for four years on the C()ntincnt, visiting 
Holland, France, Italy and Spain. In Rome he met Richard 
Flecknoe, whom he satirized in the amusing ver.scs on “ Flecnoe, 
an English priest at Rome.” 

Although Marvell ranks as a great Puritan poet his sympathies 
were at first with (Charles 1 ., and in the lines on ‘‘ Ibm May’s 
Death ” he found no words too strong to express his scorn for the 
historian of the Long Parliament. He himself was no partisiin, 
but had a passion for law and order. He acquiesced, accordingly, 
in the strong rule of Cromwell, but in his famous “ Iloratian Ode 
upon Cromwell’s Return from Ireland” (1650)- he inserts a 
tribute to the courage and dignity of Charles I., which forms the 
best-known sectipn of the poem. In 1650 he became tutor to 
Lord Fairfax’s daughter Mary, afterwards duchess of Bucking- 
ham, then in her twelfth year. During his life with the Fair- 
faxes at Nunappleton, Yorkshire, he wrote the poems Upon 
the Hill and Grove at Billborow ” and “ On Appleton House.” 
Doubtless the other poems on country life and his exquisite 
“ garden poetry ” may be referred to this period. “ Clorinda 
and Damon ” and The Nymph complaining for the Death of her 
Faun ” are good examples of the beauty and simplicity of much 
of this early verse. But he had affinities with John Donne and 
the metaphysical poets, and could be obscure on occasion. 

Marvell was acquainted with Milton probably through their 
common friends, the Skinners, and in February 1653 Milton sent 
him with a letter to the lord president of the a)uncil, John 
Bradshaw, recommending him as “ a man of singular desert for 
the state to make use of,” and suggesting his appointment as 
assistant to himself in his duties as foreign secretary. The 
appointment was, however, given at the time to Philip Meadows, 
and Marvell became tutor to Cromwell’s ward, William Dutton. 
In 1653 he was established with his pupil at Eton in the house of 
John Oxenbridge, then a fellow of the college, but formerly a 
minister in the Bermudas. No doubt the well-known verses, 
“ Bermudas,” were inspired by intercourse with the Oxenbridges. 
At Eton he enjoyed the society of John Hales, then living in 
retirement. He was employed by Milton in 1654 to convey to 
Bradshaw a copy of the Defmsio secufida, and the letter to 
Milton in which he describes the reception of the gift is preserved. 
When the secretaryship again fell vacant in 1657 Marvell was 
appointed, and retained the appointment until the accession of 
Charles II. During this period he wrote many political poems, 

1 There is an aUusion to this escapade addressed by another 
anxious parent to the elder Marvell in the Hull Corporation Records 
(No. 498) [see Grosart, i. xxviii.]. The document is without address 
or signature, but the identification seems safe. 

« TOsjioem has been highly praiWd by GoldWin Smith (T, H. 
Ward’s English Poets, ii. 38;^ (1880)). It was first printed, so far as 
we know, m 1776, and the only external testimony to Marvell's 
authorship is the statement of Captain Thompson, who had included 
many podxns by other writers in his edition of Marvell, that this ode 
waa In the poet's own handwriting. The internal evidence in favour 
of Marvell may, however, be accepted as conclusive. 
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all of them displayii^ admiration for Cromwell. His “ Poem 
upon the Deatli of his late Highness the Lord Protector ” has 
been unfavourably compared to Edmund Waller’s ” Panegyric,” 
but Mar\Tirs poem is inspired with affection. 

Marvell’s connexion with Hull had been strengthened by the 
marriages of his sisters with persons of local importance, and in 
January 1659 he was elected to represent the borough in parlia- 
ment. He was re-elected in 1660, again in 1661, and continued 
to represent the town until his death. According to Milton’s 
nephew, Edward Phillips, the poet owed his safety at the 
Restoration largely to the efforts of Marvell, who “ made a 
considerable party for him ” in the House of Commons. From 
1663 to 1665 he acted as secretary to Charles Howard, 1st earl 
of Carlisle, on his difficult and unsuccessful embassy to Muscovy, 
Sweden, and Denmark; and this is the only ofladal post he filled 
during the reign of Charles. With the exception of this absence, 
for which he had leave from his constituents, and of shorter 
intervals of travel on private business which took him to Holland, 
Marvell was constant in his parhamentary attendance to the day 
of his death. He seldom spoke in the House, but his parliamentary 
influence is established by other evidence. He was an excellent 
man of affairs, and looked after the special interests of the port 
of Hull. He was a member of the corporation of Trinity House, 
both in London and Hull, and became a younger warden ol 
the London Trinity House. His correspondence with his con- 
stituents, from 1660 to 1678, .some 400 letters in all, printed by 
Dr Grosart (Complete Works, vol. ii.), forms a source of informa- 
tion all the more valuable because by a resolution passed at 
the Restoration the publication of the proceedings of the house 
without leave was forbidden. He made it a point of duty to 
write at each post — that is, every two or three days — both on 
local interests and on all matters of public interest. The discreet 
reserve of these letters, natural at a time when the post office 
was a favourite source of information to the government, 
contrasts curioussly with the freedom of the few private letters 
which state opinions as well as facts. Marvell’s constituents, 
in their turn, were not unmindful of their member. He makes 
frequent references to their presents, usually of Hull ale and 
of salmon, and he regularly drew from them the wages of a 
member, six-and-eightpence a day during session. 

The development of Marvell’s political opinions may be traced 
in the satirical verse he published during the reign of Charles II., 
and in his private letters. With all his admiration for Cromwell 
he had retained his sympathies with the royal house, and had 
loyally accepted the Restoration. In 1667 the Dutch fleet sailed 
up the Thames, and Marvell expressed his wrath at the gross 
mismanagement of public affairs in Last Instructions to a 
Painter,” a satire which was published as a broadside and of 
course remained anonymous. Edmund Waller had published 
in 1665 a gratulatory poem on the duke of York’s victory in that 
year over the Dutch as ^instructions to a Painter for the drawing 
up and posture of his Majesty’s forces at sea. . A similar form 
was adopted in Sir John Denham’s four satirical Directions to 
a Painter,” and Marvell writes on the same model. His indigna- 
tion was well grounded, but he had no scruples in the choice of 
the weapons he employed in his warfare against the corruption of 
the court, which he paints even blacker than do contemporary 
memoir writers, and his satire often descends to the level of the 
lampoon. The most inexcusable of his scandalous verses are 
perhaps those on the duchess of York. In the same year he 
attacked Lord Clarendon, evidently hoping that with the removal 
of the “ betrayer of England and Flanders ” matters would 
improve. But in 1672 when he wrote his Poem on the Statue 
in the Stocks-Market ” he had no illusions left about Charles, 
whom he describes as too often “ purchased and sold,” though 
he concludes with “ Yet we’d rather have him than his bigoted 
brother.” ” An Historical Poem,” ” Advice to a Painter,” and 
** Britannia and Raleigh ” urge the same advice in grave 
language. In the last-named poem, probably written early in 
1674, Raleigh pleads ttiat “ ’tis god-like good to save a fallen 
king,” but Britannia has at length decided that the tyrant cannot 
be divided from the Stuart, and proposes to reform the state 
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on the republican model of Venice. These and other equally 
bold satires were probably handed round in MS., or secretly 
printed, and it was not until after the Revolution that they were 
collected with those of other writers in Poems on Affairs of State 
(3 pts., 1689; 4 pts., 1703-1707). Marvell’s controversial prose 
writings are wittier than his verse satires, and are free from tlie 
scurrility which defaces the “ Last Instructions to a Painter.” 
A short and brilliant example of his irony is “ His Majesty’s 
Most Gracious Speech to both Houses of Parliament ” (printed 
in Grosart, ii. 431 seq,), in which Charles is made to take the 
house into the friendliest confidence on liis domestic afiairs. 

Marvell was among the masters of Jonathan Swift, who, in the 
“ Apology ” prefixed to the Tale of a Tub, wrote that his answer 
to Samuel Parker could be still read witli pleasure, although the 
pamphlets that provoked it were long since forgotten. Parker 
had written a Discourse of Ecclesiastical PolUye (1670) and other 
polemics against Di.s.senters, to which Marvell replied in The 
Rehearsal Transposed (2 pts., 1672 and 1673). The book contains 
some passages of dignified eloquence, and some coarse vitupera- 
tion, but the prevailing tone is that of grave and ironical banter 
of Parker as “Mr Bayes.” Parker was attacked, says Bishop 
Burnet {Hist, of His Own Time, ed. 1823, i. 451), ‘‘ by the 
liveliest droll of the age, who writ in a burlesque strain, but with 
so peculiar and entertaining a conduct, that, from the king down 
to the tradesman, his books were read with great pleasure.” 
He certainly humbled Parker, but whether this effect extended, 
as Burnet asserts, to the whole party, is doubtful. Parker had 
intimated that Milton had a share in the first part of Marvell’s 
reply. This Marvell emphatically denied (Grosart, iii. 498). 
He points out that Parker had, like Milton, profited by the royal 
clemency, and that he had first met him at Milton’s house. He 
takes the opportunity to praise Milton ’.s “ great learning and 
sharpness of wit,” and to the second edition of Paradise 
Lost (1674) he contributed some verses of just and eloquent 
praise. 

His Mr Smirke, or the Divine in Mode . . . (1676) was a defence 
of Herbert Croft, bishop of Hereford, against the critiedsms of 
Dr Francis Turner, master of St John’s College, Cambridge. A 
far more important work was An Account of the Growth of Popery 
and Arbitrary Government in England, more particularly from 
the Long Prorogation of Parliament . . . (1677). This pamphlet 
was written in the same outspoken tone as the verse satires, 
and brought against the court the indictment of nursing designs 
to establish absolute monarchy and the Roman Catholic religion 
at the same time. A reward was offered for the author, whose 
identity was evidently suspected, and it is said that Marvell was 
in danger of assassination. He died on the 16th of August 1678 
in consequence of an overdose of an opiate taken during an 
attack of ague. He was buried in the church of St Giles-in-the 
Fields, London. Joint administration of his estate was granted 
to one of his creditors, and to his widow, Mary Marvell, of whom 
we have no previous mention. 

As a humorist, and as a great “ parliament man,” no name is 
of more interest to a student of the reign of Charles II. than that 
of Marvell. He had friends among the republican thinkers of 
the times. Aubrey says that he was intimate with James 
Harrington, the author of Oceana, and he was probably a member 
of the “ Rota ” club. In the heyday of political infamy, he, a 
needy man, obliged to accept wages from his constituents, kept 
his political virtue unspotted, and he stood throughout his career 
as the champion of moderate and tolerant measures. There is 
a story that his old schoolfellow, Danby, was sent by the king to 
offer the incorruptible poet a place at court and a gift of £1000, 
which Marvell refused with the words : “ I live here to serve 
my constituents ; the ministiy may seek men for their purpose; 
I am not one.” When self-indulgence was the ordinary habit 
of town life, Marvell was a temperate man. His personal 
appearance is described by John Aubrey : “ He was of a middling 
stature, pretty strong set, roundish faced, cherry cheeked, hazel 
eyed, brown haired. In his conversation he was mode.st and of 
very few words.” (“ Lives of Eminent Persons,” printed in 
Letters in the ijth and i8th Centuries, 1813). 


Among Marveirs works is also a Defense of John Howe on God’s 
Prescience . . . (1678), and among the spurious works fathered on 
him are : A Seasonable Argument ... for a new Parliament (1677), 
A Seasonable Question and a Useful Answer . . . (1670), A Letter 
from a Parliament Man . . . (X675), and a translation 01 Suetonius 
(1072). Marvell's satires were no doubt first printed as broadsides, 
but very few are still extant in that form. Such of hw poems as 
were printed during his lifetime appeared in collections of other 
men's works. The earliest edition of his non>political verse is 
Miscellaneous Poems (i68i), edited by his wife, Mary Marvell. The 

g olitkal satires were printed as A Collection of Poems on Affairs of 

tote, by A — -• M Esq. and other Eminent Wits (1689), w(pi 

second and third parts in the same year. The works of Andrew 
Marvell contained in these two publications were also edited by 
Thomas Cooke (2 vols., 1726), who added some letters. Cboke^s 
edition was reprinted by Thomas Davies in 1772. Marvell's next 
editor was Captain Thompson of Hull, who was connected with the 
poet's family, and made further additions from a commonplace 
book since lost. Other editions followed, but were 8up>erBeded by 
Dr A. B. Grosart's laborious work, which, in spite of many defecte 
of style, remains indispensable to the student. The Complete Works 
in Verse and Prose of Andrew Marvell, M.P. (4 vols., 1872-1875) 
forms part of his “ Fuller Worthies Library . ’ ' See also the admirable 
edition of the Poems and Satires of Andrew Marvell. . . (2 vols., 
1892) in the " Muses' Library," where a full bibliography of his worla 
and of the commentaries on them is provided; also The Poems and 
some Satires of Andrew Marvell (ed. Edward 1904), and 

Andrew Marvell (1905), by Augustine Birrell, in the " EngUsn Men 
ol Letters Series." 

MARX, HEINRICH KARL (1818-1883), German socialist, and 
head of the International Working Men’s Association, was bom 
on the 5th of May 1818 in Treves (Rhenish Prussia). His father, 
a Jewish lawyer, in 1824 went over to Christianity, and he and 
his whole family were baptized as Christian Protestants. The 
son went to the high grammar school at Treves, and from 1835 
to the universities of Bonn and Berlin. He studied first law, 
tlien liistory and philosophy, and in 1841 took the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. In Berlin he had close intimacy with the 
most prominent representatives of the young Hegelians — the 
brothers Bruno and Edgar Bauer and their circle, the so-called 
“ Freien.” He at first intended to settle as a lecturer at Bonn 
University, but his Radical views made a university career out 
of the question, and he accepted work on a Radical paper, the 
Rheinische Zeilung, which expounded the ideas of the most 
advanced section of the Rhenish Radical bourgeoisie. In October 
1842 he became one of the editors of this paper, which, however, 
after an incessant struggle with press censors, was suppressed 
in the beginning of 1843. In the summer of this year Marx 
married Jenny von Westphalcn, the daughter bf a high govern- 
ment official. Through her mother Jenny von Westphalen was 
a lineal descendant of the earl of Argyle, who was beheaded under 
James II. She was a most faithful companion to Marx during 
all the vicissitudes of his career, and died on the 2nd of December 
i88j; he outliving her only fifteen months. 

Already in the Rheinische Zeilung some socialist voices had 
been audible, couched in a somewhat philosophical strain. Marx, 
though not accepting these views, refused to criticize them 
until he had studied the question thoroughly. For this purpose 
he went in the autumn of 1843 to Paris, where the socialist 
movement was then at its intellectual zenith, and where he, 
together with Arnold Ruge, the well-known literary leader ef 
R^ical Hegelianism, was to edit a review, the Deutsch-framo- 
sische Jahrbucher, of which, however, only one number appeared. 
It contained two articles by Marx — a criticism of Bruno Bauer’s 
treatment of the Jewish question, and an introduction to a 
criticism of Hegel’s philosophy of the law. The first concluded 
that the social emancipation of the Jews could only be achieved 
together with the emancipation of society from Judaism, i,e, 
commercialism . The second declared that in Germany no partial 
political emancipation was possible ; there was now only one class 
from which a real and reckless fight against authority was to 
be expected— -namely, the proletariate. But the proletariate 
could not emancipate itself except by breaking all the chains, 
by dissolving the whole constituted society, by recreating man 
as a member of the human society in the place of established 
states and classes. “ Then the day of German resurrection will 
be announced by the crowing of the Gallican cock.” Both 
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articles thus relegated the solution of the questions then promi- 
nent in Germany to the advent of socialism, and so far 
resembled in principle other socialist publications of the time. 
But the way of reasoning was different, and the final words 
of the last quoted sentence pointed to a political revolution, 
to begin in France as soon as the industrial evolution ^d 
created a sufficiently strong proletariate. In contradistinc- 
tion to most of the socialists of the day, Marx laid stress 
upon the political struggle as the lever of social emancipa- 
tion. In some letters which formed part of a correspondence 
between Marx, Ruge, Ludwig Feuerbach, and Mikhail Bakunin, 
published as an introduction to the review, this opposition 
of Marx to socialistic “ dogmatism ” was enunciated in a still 
more pronounced form : “ Nothing prevents us,*’ he said, “ from 
combining our criticism with the criticism of politics, from 
participating in politics, and consequently in real struggles. We 
will not, then, oppose the world like doctrinarians with a new 
principle : here is truth, kneel down here ! We expose new prin- 
ciples to the world out of the principles of the world itself. \Ve 
don’t tell it : ‘ Give up your struggles, they are rubbish, we will 
show you the true war-cry.’ We explain to it only the real 
object for which it struggles, and consciousness is a thing it must 
acquire even if it objects to it.” 

In Paris Marx met Friedrich Enoels (1820-1895), from whom 
the Deutsch-fnmsosische Jahrhucher had two articles— a power- 
fully written outline of a criticism of political economy, and a 
letter on Carlyle’s Past and Present. Engels, the son of a wealthy 
cotton-spinner, was born in 1820 at Barmen. Although destined 
by his father for a commercial career, he attended a classical 
school, and during his apprenticeship and whilst undergoing in 
Berlin his one year’s military service, he had given up part of his 
free hours to philosophical studies. In Berlin he had frequented 
the society of the “ Freien,” and had written letters to the 
Rheinische Zefitung. In 1 842 he had gone to England, his father’s 
firm having a factory near Manchester, and had entered into con- 
nexion with the Owenite and Chartist movements, as well as 
with German communists. He contributed to Owen’s New Moral 
World and to the Chartist Northern Star, gave up much of his 
abstract speculative reasoning for a more positivist conception of 
things, and took to economic studies. Now, in September 1844, 
on a short stay in Paris, he visited Marx, and the two found that 
in regard to all theoretical points there was perfect agreement 
between them. From that visit dates the close friendship and 
uninterrupted collaboration and exchange of ideas which lasted 
during their lives, so that even some of Marx’s subsequent works, 
which he published under his own name, are more or less also the 
work of Engels. The first result of their collaboration was the 
book Die heilige Familie oder Kritik der kntischen Kritik, gegen 
Bruno Bauer und Konsorten, a scathing exposition of the per- 
verseness of the high-sounding speculative radicalism of Bauer 
and the other Berlin “ Freie.” By aid of an analysis, which, 
though not free from exaggeration and a certain diffuseness, 
bears testimony to the great learning of Marx and t he vigorous 
discerning faculty of both the authors, it is shown that the 
supposed superior criticism— the “ critical criticism ” of the 
Bauer school, based upon the doctrine of a “ self-conscious ” 
idea, represented by or incarnated in the critic — was in fact 
inferior to the older Hegelian idealism. The socialist and 
working-class movements in Great Britain, France and Germany 
are defended against the superior criticism of the “holy” 
Bauer family. 

In Paris, where he had very intimate intercourse with Heinrich 
Heine, who always speaks of him with the greatest respect, 
and some of whose poems were suggested by Marx, the latter 
contributed to a Radical magazine, the Vorwdrts ; but in conse- 
quence of a request by the Prussian government, nearly the whole 
staff of the magazine soon got^brders to leave France. Marx 
now went to Brussels, where he shortly afterwards was joined 
by Engels. In Brussels he published his second great work. 
La Mishe de la philosophic, a sharp rejoinder to the Philosophie 
de la misire ou contradictions economiques of J. P. Proudhon. In 
this he deals’ with Proudhon, whom in the former work he had 


defended against the Bauers, not less severely thp with the 
latter. It is shown that in many points Proudhon is inferior to 
both the middle-class economists and the socialists, that his 
somewhat noisily proclaimed discoveries in regard to political 
economy were made long before by English socialists, and that 
his main remedies, the “ constitution of the labour-value ” and 
the establishment of exchange bazaars, were but a repetition of 
what English socialists had already worked out much more 
thoroughly and more consistently. Altogether the book shows 
remarkable knowledge of political economy. In justice to 
Proudhon, it must be added that it is more often his mode of 
speaking than the thought underlying the attacked sentences 
that is hit by Marx’s criticism. In Brussels Marx and Engels 
also wrote a number of essays, wherein they criticized the 
German literary representatives of that kind of socialism and 
philosophic radicalism which was mainly influenced by the 
writings of Ludwig Feuerbach, und deduced its theorems or 
postulates from speculations on the “ nature of man.” They 
mockingly nicknamed this kind of socialism “ German or 'lYue 
Socialism',” and ridiculed the idea that by disregarding historical 
and class distinctions a conception of society and socialism 
superior to that of the English and French workers and theorists 
could be obtained. Some of these essays were publi.shed at the 
time, two or three, curiously enough, by one of the attacked 
writers in his own magazine; one, a criticism of Feuerbach 
himself, was in a modified form published by Engels in 1885, but 
others have remained in manuscript. They were at first intended 
for publication in two volumes as a criticism of post-Hegelian 
German philosophy, but the Revolution of 1848 postponed for a 
time all interest in theoretical di.scussions. 

In Brussels Marx and Engels came into .still closer contact 
with the socialist working-class movement. They founded a 
German workers' society, acquired a local German weekly, the 
Briisseller deutsche Zeitung, and finally joined a communistic 
society of German workers, the “ League of the Just,” a secret 
society which had its main branches in London, Paris, Brus.scls 
and several Swiss towns. For this league, which till then had 
adhered to the rough-and-ready communism of the gifted German 
workman Wilhelm Weitling, but which now called itself “ League 
of the Communists,” and gave up its leanings towards conspiracy 
and became, an educational and propagandistic body, Marx and 
Engels at the end of 1847 wrote their famous pamphlet. Manifest 
der Kommunisten. It was a concise exposition of the histor\' 
of the working-class movement in modem society according to 
their views, to which was added a critical survey of the existing 
socialist and communist literature, and an explanation of the 
attitude of the Communists towards the advanced opposition 
parties in the different countries. Scarcely was the manifesto 
printed when, in February 1848, the Revolution broke out in 
France, and “ the crowing of the Gallican cock ” gave the signal 
for an upheaval in Germany such as Marx had prophesied. After 
a short stay in France, Marx and Engels went to Cologne in 
May 1848, and there with some friends they founded the Neitc 
rheinische with the sub-title “An Organ of Democracy,” 

a political daily paper on a large scale, of which Marx was the 
chief editor. They took a frankly revolutionary attitude, and 
directed their criticism to a great extent against the middle-class 
democratic parties, who, by evading all decisive issues, delayed 
the achievement of the upheaval. When in November 1848 the 
king of Prussia dissolved the National Assembly, Marx ^d his 
friends advocated the non-payment of taxes and the organization 
of armed resistance. Then the state of siege was declared in 
Cologne, the Neue rheinische Zeitung was suspended, and Marx 
was put on trial for high treason. He was unanimously acquitted 
by a middle-class jury, but in May 1849 he was cxpelltd from 
Prussian territory. He went to Paris, but was soon given the 
option of either leaving France or settling at a small provincial 
place. He preferred the former, and went to England. He 
settled in London, and remained there for the rest of his life. 

At first he tried to reorganize the Communist League; but 
soon a conflict broke out in its ranks, and after some of its 
members had been tried in Germany and condemned for high 
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treason, Marx, who had done everything to save the accused, 
dissolved the Communist League altogether. Nor was a literary 
enterprise, a review, also called the Neue rheinische Zeitung^ 
more successful ; only six numbers of it were issued. It contained, 
however, some very remarkable contributions; and a series of 
articles on the career of the French Revolution of 1848, which 
first appeared there, was in 1895 published by Engels in lx)ok 
form under the title of Die Klassenkdmpje in Frankreich von 
J84S “ by Karl Marx.*’ Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets^ pub- 
lished at that time, met with a very vehement criticism in the 
Neue rheinische Zeitung, The endeavours of Ernest Jones and 
others to revive the Chartist movement were heartily supported 
by Marx, who contributed to several of the Chartist journals of 
the period, mostly, if not wholly, without getting or asking pay- 
ment. lie lived at this time in great financial straits, occupied 
a few small rooms in Dean Street, Soho, and all his clxiidren 
then bom died very young. At length he was invited to 
^vTite letters for the Neto York Tribune j whose staff consisted 
of advanced democrats and socialists of the Fourierist school. 
For these letters he was paid at the rate of a guinea each. 
Part of them, dealing with the Eastern Question and the 
Crimean War, were republished in 1897 (London, Sonncnschein). 
Some were even at the time reprinted in pamphlet form, 
'rhe co-operation of Marx, who was determinedly anti- 
Russian, since Russia was the leading reactionary power in 
Europe, was obtained by David Urquhart and his followers. 
A number of Marx’s articles were issued as pamphlets by the 
Urquhartite committees, and Marx wrote a series of articles 
on the diplomatic history of the i8th century for the Urquhar- 
lite Free Press (Sheffield and London, 1856-1857). When in 
J859 the Franco- Austrian War about Italy broke out, Marx 
denounced it as a Franco-Russian intrigue, directed against 
(icrmany on the one hand and the revolutionary movement in 
France on the other. He opposed those democrats who sup- 
ported a war which in their eyes aimed at the independence of 
the Itahan nation and promised to weaken Austria, whose 
superiority in Germany was the hindrance to German unity. 
\*ioIunt derogatory remarks directed against him by the well- 
known naturalist Karl Vogt gave occiision to a not less violent 
rejoinder, Herr Vogt, a book full of interesting material for the 
student of modem history, Marx’s contention, that Vogt acted 
us an agent of the Bonapartist clique, seems to have been well 
founded, whilst it must be an open cjuestion how far Vogt acted 
from dishonourable motives. The discussions raised by the war 
also resulted in a great estrangement between Marx and Ferdi- 
nand I^s.salle. Lassalle had taken a similar view of the war to 
that advocated by Vogt, and fought tooth and nail for it in 
letters to Marx. In the same year, 1859, Marx published as a 
first result of his renewed economic studies the book Zur Kritik 
der polilischen Gkonomic, It was the first part of a much larger 
work planned to cover the whole ground of political economy. 
But Marx found that the arrangement of his materials did not 
fully answer his purpose, and that many details had still to be 
worked out. He consequently altered the whole plan and sat 
down to rewrite the book, of which in 1867 he published the first 
volume under the title Das KapitaL 
In the meantime, in 1864, the International Working Men’s 
Association was founded in London, and Marx became in fact 
though not in name, the head of its general council. All its 
addresses and proclamtions were penn^ by him and explained 
in lectures to the member^ of the council. The first years of the 
International went smoothly enough. Marx was then at his 
best. He displayed in tht International a political sagacity and 
toleration which compare most favourably with the spirit of 
some of the publications ef the Communist League. He was 
more of its teacher than ten agitator, and his ej^ositions of such 
subjects as education, trade unions, the working day, and co- 
operetion were highly instructive.-. He did not hurry on extreme 
resolutions, but put hk proposals in such a form that they could 
be adopted by even the more backward sections, and yet 
contained no concessions to reactionary tendencies. But this 
conditiqn of things was not permitted to go on. The anarchist 


agitation of Bakunin, the Franco-German War, and the Paris 
Commune created a state of things before which the International 
succumbed. Passions and prejudices ran so high that it proved 
impossible to maintain any sort of centralized federation. At 
the Congress of the Hague, September 1872, the general council 
was removed from London to New York. But this was only 
a makeshift, and in July 1876 the rest of the old International 
was formally dissolved at a conference held in Philadelphia. 
That its spirit had not passed away was shown, by subsequent 
international congresses, and by the growth and chaiacter'* of 
socialist labour parties in different countries. They have mostly 
founded their programmes on the basis of its prinomles, but 
are not always in their details quite in accordance with Marx’s 
views. Thus the programme which the German socialist party 
accepted at its congress in 1875 very severely criticized by 
Marx. This criticism, reprinted in 1891 in the review Die neue 
Zeit, is of great importance for the analysis of Marx’s conception 
of socialism. 

The dissolution of the International gave Marx an opportunity 
of returning to his scientific work. He did not, however, 
succeed in publishing further volumes of Das Kapiial. In order 
to make it — and especially the part dealing with property in 
land— as complete as pssible, he took up, as Engels tells us, a 
number of new studies, but repeated illness interrupted his 
researches, and on the 14th of March 1883 he passed quietly 
away. 

From the manuscripts he left Engels compiled a second and a 
third volume of Das Kapital by judiciously and elaborately using 
coinplete and incomplete chapters, rough copies and excerpts, 
which Marx had at different times written down. Much of me copy 
used dates back to the 'sixties, i,e. represents the work as at first 
conceived by Marx, so that, e.g., the matter published as the third 
volume was in the main written much earlier than the matter which 
was used for compiling the second volume. The same applies to 
the fourth volume. Although the work thus comprises tM four 
volumes promised in the preface to the book, it can only in a very 
restricted sense be regarded as complete. In substance and demons 
stration it must be regarded as a torso. And it is perhaps not quite 
accidental that it should be so. Marx, if he had lived longer and 
had enjoyed better health, would have given the world a much 
greater amount of scientific work of high value than is now the case. 
But it seems doubtful whether he would have brought Das Kapital 
his main work, to a satisfactory conclusion. * 

Das Kapital proposes to show up historically and critically the 
whole mechanism of capitalist economy. The first volume deals 
with the processes of producing capital, the second with the circula- 
tion of capital, the third with the movements of'capital as a whole 
whilst the fourth gives the history of the theories concerning capital! 
Capital is, according to Marx, the means of appropriating sue- 
plus-value as distinguished from ground rent (rent on everySnd of 
terrestrial property, such as land, mines, rivers, &c., based upon the 
monopolist nature of such property). Surplus-value is created in the 
process of production only, it is this part of the value of the newly 
created product which is not given to the workman as a return — the 
wag9—oi the labour-force he eiroended in working. If at first taken 
by the employer, it is in the different phases of economic intercourse 
split up into the profit of industrial enterprise, commercial or 
merchants' profit, interest and ground rent. The value of every 
commodity consists in the labour expended on it, and is measured 
according to the time occupied by the labour employed on its produc- 
tion. Labour in itself has no value, being only ^e measure of value, 
but the labour-force of the workman has a value, the value of the 
means required to maintain the worker in normal conditions of social 
existence. Thus, in distinction to other commodities, in the deter- 
mination of the vidue of labour-force, besides the purely economical 
a moral and historical element enter. If to-day me worker receives 
a wage which covers the bare necessaries of life, he is underpaid— 
he does not receive the real value of his labour-force. For the value 
of any commodity is determined by its socially necessary costs of 
production (or in this case, maintenance). " Socially necessary ** 
means, further, that no more labour is embodied in a commomty 
than is required by applying labour-force, tools, &c., of average or 
normal efficiency, and that the commodity is produced in such quan- 
tity as is requirki to meet the effective demand for it As this 
generally cannot be knov/n in advance, the market value of a coni- 
modity only gravitates round its (abstract) value. But in the long 
run an equalisation takes place, and for his further deductions Marx 
assumes that commodities exchange according to their value. 

That part of an industrial capital which is employed for installa- 
tions, machines, raw and auxiliary materials, is called by Marx 
constant capital, for the value of it or of its wear and tear reappears 
in equal proportions in the value of the new product It is other- 
wise with labour. The new value of the product must by necessity 
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be always higher than the value of the employed labour-force. 
Hence tne capital employed in buying labour-force, t.e. in wages, 
is called vmriAle capital. It is the tendency of capitalist production 
to reduce the amount spent in wages and to increase tne amount 
invested in machines, &c. For with natural and social, legal and 
other limitations of the working day, and the opposition to unlimited 
reduction of wages, it is not possible otherwise to cheapen production 
and beat competition. According to the proportion of constant to 
variable capiw, Marx distinguishes capias of lowest average and 
highest composition^ the highest composition being that where 
proportionately the least amount of variable (wages) capital is 
enjoyed. 

The ratio of the wages which workmen receive to the surplus- 
value which they produce Marx calls Ihe rate of surplus-value \ that 
of surplus-value produced to the whole capital employed is the 
rate of profit. It is evident, then, that at the same time the rate 
of suiplus-value can increase and the rate of profit decrease, and this 
in fact is the case. There is a continuous tendency of the rates of 
profit to decrease, and only by some counteracting forces is their 
decrease temporarily interrupted, protracted, or even sometimes 
reversed. Brides, by competition and movement of capitals the 
rates of profit in the different branches of trade are pressed towards 
an equalization in the shape of an average rate of profits. This average 
rate of profits, added to the actual cost price of a given commodity, 
constitutes its price of production^ and it is this price of production 
which appears to the empirical mind of the business man as the 
value of the commodity. The real law of value, on the contra^, 
disappears from the surface in a society where, as to-day , commodities 
are bought and sold against money and not exchanged against other 
commodities. Nevertoelesa, according to Marx, it Is also to-day this 
law of value (“ labour-value ”) which in the last resort rules the prices 
and profits. 

The tendency to cheapen production by increasing the relative 
proportion of constant capital — the fixed capital of the classical 
economist plus that portion of the circulating capital which con- 
sists of raw and auxiliary materials, &c. — Pleads to a continuous 
increase in the size of private enterprises, to their growing concentra- 
tion. It is the<larger enterprise that beats and swallows the smaller. 
The num^r of de^ndent workmen — “ proletarians " — is thus con- 
tinuallT growing, whilst employment only periodically keeps pace 
with theu* number. Capital aLtemately attracts and repels work- 
men, and creates a constant surplus-population of workmen — a 
reserve-army for ira requirements-— which helps to lower wages and 
to keep the whole class in economic dependency. A decreasing 
number of capitalists usurp and mono}^lize all the benefits of 
industrial progress, whilst ttie mass of misery, of oppression, of 
servitude, of depravation, and of exploitation increases. But at tlie 
same time the working dass continuously grows in numbers, and 
is disciplined, united and organized by the very mechanism of the 
capitalist mode of production. The centralization of the means of 
production and the socialization of tlie mode of production reach 
a point where they will become incompatible witli their capitalist 
integument. Then the knell of capitalist private property will have 
been rung. Those who used to expropriate will be expropriated. 
Individu£d property will ^ain be establidied based upon co-opera- 
tion and common ownership of the earth and the means of production 
produced by labour. 

These are the principal outlines of Das Kapital. Its purely 
economic deductions are dominated throughout by the theory of 
surplus-valise. Its leading sociological principle is the materialist 
conception of history. This theory is in Das Kapital only laid down 
by implication, but it has been more connectedly explained in the 
preface of Zur Kritik and several works of Engels. According to 
it the material basis of life, the manner in which life and its require- 
ment are produced, determines in the last instance the social ideas 
and institutions of tne time or historical epoch, so that fundamental 
changes in the former produce in the long run also fundamental 
chauges in the latter. A set of social institutions answer to a given 
mode of production, and periods where the institutions no longer 
aqswej: to the mode of pr^uction are periods of social revolution, 
which go on imtil sufilcient adjustment has taken place. The main 
subjective forces of the struggle between the old order and the new 
are the classes into which society is divided after the dissolution of 
the communistic or semi-communistic tribes and the creation of 
states. And as long as society is divided into classes a class war wUl 
persist, sometimes in a more latent or disguised, sometimes in a more 
open or acute ^rm, according to circumstances. In advanced 
capitalist society the classes be^een whom the decisive war takes 
place are the capitalist owners of. the means of production and tlia 
non-propertied or wage-earning workers, the proletariate.** But 
the proletariate cannot free its^ without freeing all other oixpressed 
classes, and thus its victory means the end of exploitation and 
political repression altogether. Cons^ucntly the state as a repres- 
sive power will die out, and a, free aXciation will take its place. 

Almost from the first Das kapital and the publications of Marx 
and Engela connected with it have been subjected to all kinds of 
criticisms. The originalitv of its leading ideas has been disputed, 
the ideas themselyes have been declared to be false or only partially 
true, and consequentily leading to wrong conclusions; and it mw been 
said of many of Mine’s statements that they are incorrect, and that 


many of the statistics upon which he bases his deductions do not 
prove what he wants them to prove. In regard to the first point, 
it must be conceded that the disjecta membra of Marx's value theory 
and of his materialist conception of history arc already to be found 
in the writings of former socialists and sociologists. It may even be 
said that just those points of the Marxist doctrine which have become 
popular are in a very small degree the produce of Marx's genius, 
and that what really belongs to Marx, toe methodical conjunction 
and elaboration of these points, as well as the finer deductions 
drawn from their applicatian, are generally imored. But this is an 
experience repeated over and over again in the history of deductive 
sciences, and is quite irrelevant for the question of Marx's place in 
the history of socialism and social science. 

It must further be admitted that in several places the statistical 
evidence upon which Marx bases his deductions is insufficient or 
inconclusive. Moreover — and this is one of the most damaging 
admissions — it repeatedly happens that he points out all the pheno- 
mena connected with a certain question, but afterwards ignores 
some of thorn and proceeds as if they did not exist Thus, c.^., 
he speaks at the end of the first volume, where he sketches tlie his- 
torical tendency of capitalist accumulation, of the decreasing number 
of magnates of capita as of an established fact But all statistics 
show toat the number of coital ists does not decrease, but increase; 
and in other places in Das Kapital this fact is indeed fully admitted, 
and even accentuated. Marx was, as the third volume shows, also 
quite aware that limited liability companies play an important part 
in the distribution of wealth. But he leaves this factor, too, quite 
out of sight, and confuses the concentration of private enteiprises 
with the centralization of fortunes and capitals. By these and other 
omissions, quite apart from developments he could not well foresee, 
he announces a coming evolution which is very unlikely to take place 
in the way described. 

In this and in other features of his work a dualism reveals itself 
which is also often observable in his actions in life — the alternating 
predominance of the spirit of the scholar and the spirit of ttie radical 
revolutionary. Marx originally entitled bis great social work Criti- 
cism of Political Economy, and this is still the sub- title of Das Kapital. 
But the conception of critic or criticize has with Marx a very pro- 
nounced meaning. He uses them mostly as identical with funda- 
mentally opposing. M uch as he had mocked the “ critical criticism ** 
of the J^uers, he is in this respect yet of their breed and relapses 
into their habits. He retained m principle the Hegelian dialectical 
method, of which be said that in order to be rationally employed 
it must be " turned upside do’WTi,** i.e. put upon a materialist basis. 
But as a matter of fact he has in many respects contravened against 
tliis prescription. Strict materialist dialectics cannot conclude much 
beyond actual facts. Dialectical materialism is revolutionary in 
the sense that it recognizes no finality, but otherwise it is necessarily 
positivist in the general meaning of that term. But Marx's opposi- 
tion to modem society was fundamental and revolutionary, answer- 
ing to that of the proletarian to the bourgeois. And here we come to 
the main and fatm contradiction of his work. He wanted to pro- 
ceed, and to a very CTeat extent did proceed, scientifically. Nothing 
was to be deduced from preconceived ideas; from the observed 
evolutionary laws and forces of modem society alone were conclu- 
sions to be drawn. And yet the final conclusion of the work, as 
already noted, is a preconceived idea; it is the announcement of a 
state of society logically opposed to the given one. Imperceptibly 
the dialectical movement of ideas is substituted for the dialectical 
movement of facts, and the real movement of facts is only considered 
so iar as is compatible with the former. Science is violated in the 
service of speculation. The picture given at the end of the first 
volume answers to a conception arrived at by speculative socialism 
in tlie 'forties. True, Marx calls this clipter “ the historical 
tendency of capitalist accumulation,*' and " tendency '* does not 
necessarily mean realization in every detail. But on tiic whole the 
language used there is much too absolute to allow of the interpretation 
that Marx only wanted to give a speculative picture of the goal to 
which capitalist accumulation would lead if unhampered by socialist 
counteraction. The qxithet *' historical " indicates rather that the 
passage in question was meant to give in the main the true outHne 
of the forthcoming social revolution. We are led to this conclusion 
also by the fact that, in language which is not in the least conditional, 
it is riiere said that the change of capitalist property into social 
property will mean " only the expropriation of a few usurpers by the 
mass of the people.'* In short, the princtoal reason for toe undeniable 
contradictions m Das Kapital is to be found in the fact toat where 
Marx has to do with details or subordinate subjects he mostly notices 
the important changes which actual evolution had brought about 
since the time of his first socialist writings, and thus himself states 
how far tocir presuppositions have been corrected by facts. But 
when he comes to general conclusions, he adheres in toe main to the 
original propositions based upon the old uncorrected presuppositions. 
Besides, the complex character of modem society is greaup under- 
estimate, so that, ej., such important features as the mflu^nce 
of toe changes of traffic and aggregation on modeiii life are scarcely 
considered at all; and Industrie and political problems are viewed 
only from the aspect of class antagonism, and never under their 
administrative aspect. With regard to the theory of surplus- 
value and its foundation, toe theory of labour-value, so much may be 
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saiely said that» its premisses accepted^ it is most ingeniously and 
most consistently worked out And since its princ^^ contention 
is in any case so far true that the wage-earning workers as a whole 
produce more than they receive, the theory has the great merit 
of demonstrating in an admirably lucid way the relations between 
wages and surplus-produce and the growth and movements of oapitaL 
But the theory of labour-value as the determining factor oi the 
exchange or market value of commodities can with justification be 
disputed, and is surely not more true than those theories of value 
based on social demand or utility. Marx himself, in placing in the 
third volume what he calls the law of value in the ba^ground and 
setting out the fonnation of the price of production as the 
empirical determinalor of prices in modern society , justifies those who 
look upon the conception of labour-value as an abstract formula 
wliich does not apply to individual exchanges of commodities at 
all, but which only serves to show an imagined typical example 
of wliat in reality to-day is only true with regard to the production 
of the whole of txx:ial wealth. Thus understood, the conception of 
labour- value is quite unobjectionable, but it loses much of the signifi- 
cance attributed to it by most of the disciples of Marx and occasionally 
by Marx himself. It is a means of analysing and exemplifying sur- 
plus labour, but quite inconclusive as to the proof of the surplus 
value, or a.s an indication of the degree of tlic exploitation of the 
workers. This becomes the more apparent tlie more the reader 
advances in the second and third volumes of Das Kapital, where 
commercial capital, money capital and ground rent arc dealt with. 
Though full of line observations and deductions, they form, from a 
revolutionary standpoint, an anti-climax to the first volume. It is 
difficult to sec how, after all that is explained there on the functions 
of the classes that stand between industrial employers and workers, 
Marx could have returned to those sweeping conclusions with which 
the first volume ends. 

The great scientific achievement of Marx lies, then, not in tliese 
conclusions, but in the details and yet more in the method and prin^ 
ciples of his investigations in his philosophy of history. Here he has, 
as is now generally admitted, broken new ground and opened new 
ways and new outlooks. Nobody before him had so clearly shown 
the r 61 e of the productive agencies in historical evolution; nobody 
so masterfully exhibited their great dcterniining influence on the 
forms and ideologies of social organisms. The passages and chapters 
dealing with this subject form, notwithstanding occasional exaggera- 
tions, the crowning parts of his works. If he has been justly comparod 
with Darwin, it is in these respects that he ranks wiUi that great 
genius, not through his value tlieory, ingenious though it be. With 
the great theorist of biological transformation he had also in common 
the indefatigable way in which he made painstaking studies of the 
minutest details connected with his researches. In the same yeax 
as Darwin's epoch-making work on the origin of species there 
appeared also Marx's work Zur Kritik der politischen dkonomiCf 
where he explains in concise sentences in the preface that philosophy 
of history wnich has for the theory of the transformation or evolution 
of social organisms the same significance that the argument of 
Darwin had for the theory of the transformation of biologual 
organisms. 

Hibuography. — ^The main writings of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels are as follow (we give only the titles of the original works and 
of their English translations) : (i) Of Karl Marx alone : La Mtsire 
de la philosophte, r&ponse d la phUosophie de la miUre de M. Proudhon 
(Paris, 1847; new ed., 1892; English ed., The Poverty of Philosophy ^ 
London, 1900) ; Lohnarbett und Kapiial, pamphlet, written 1848 (new 
ed., Berlin, 1891); English ed., Wage, Labour and Capital (London, 
1900) ; Die Klassenkdmpfe in Frankreioh, 1S48 to tSso (Berlin, 1895) ; 
Der achtxehnte Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte (New York, 1852; 
3rd ed., Hamburg, 1889; Eng. ed., New York, 1889); EnthiUlungen 
itber den kblner Kommunistenprozess (Basel, 1852; new ed., Ziirich- 
Berlin, 1885); "European Revolutions and* Counter-Revolutions " 
(reprints from the New York Tribune, 1851-1852; London, 1896); 

The Eastern Question " (reprints from the New York TribunCjiBs^- 
1856; London, 1898); Zur Kritik der politischen Okonomie (Borlm, 
1859; new ed., Stuttgart, iSgy)’ Herr Fort (London, i860) ; Inaugural 
AMress of the International Working Men's Association (London, 
1864); Value, Price and Profit (written 1865, published London, 
1898) ; Das Kapital, Kritik der politischen Okonomie (3 vols.. Hamburg, 
1867, 1885 and 1895; Eng, ed. of ist vol., 1886); The Civil War tn 
France, /Sri (London, 1871; new ed., 1894); V Alliance de la Umo- 
cratie socimiste (London, artides printed or reprinted in Rhein- 
isehe Zeitimg (1842-1843), Deutsck-franzdsische JakrbUoher (Paris, 
1^44), Das westphdlis^ Dampfboot (Bielefeld und Paderbom, 
1845-1848), Der Gesellschaftsspiegel (Elberfeld, 1846), Deutsche 
brUsseler Zeitung (Brussels, 184;) . Neue rheinische Zeitung 
(daily, Cologne, 1848-1849; montwv, Hamburg, 1850), The People 
^London, 1852-1838), The New York Tribune (New York, 1853-1860), 
The Free Press (Shoffidd and London, 1856-1857), Das Volk (London, 
1859), Der Vorbote (Geneva, 1866-1875), Der Volkstaat (Leipzig, 
1869-1876), Die Neue Zeit (Stuttgart, 1883, wq.); SozialisHsche 
Monatshefte (Berlin, 1895, sqq.). (2) Of Friedrich Engels alone: 
Die Lege der arbeitenden Klassen in England (Lerozig, 1845; nerw ed., 
Stuttgart, 1892; Eng. ed,, London, 1892); Zur Wohnung^age 
(Leipzig,, 1873-1874; new ed., Zfirich-Berlin, 1887); Herm Eugen 
Duhrings XJmwdlzung der Wissenschaft (Leipzig, 1877; 3td ed., 


Stuttgart, 1894). Three chapters of the first-named ore publiahed 
in En^h under the title Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (London, 
1892). Der Ursprung des Eigenthums, der Familie und des Staates 
(Zfinch and Stuttgart, 1885 and 1892); Ludwig Feuerbach und der 
Ausgang der klassiscken deutschen PhUosophie (Stuttgart, 1686). In- 
troductions to most of the posthumous works of K. Marx and articles 
in the same periodicals as Marx. (3) Of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels together : Die heilige Familie oder kritik der kritischen 
Kntik (Frankfurt, 1845); Manifest der kommunistisoken Partei 
(London, 1848; Eng. ed., 1848 and 1888). (4) With regard to Marx 
generally, his theory and his school, see J. Stammhammer, Biblio- 
^aphie des Sozialismus und Kommunismus (J6na, 1893); •and 
Th. G. Masaryk, Die philosophischen und soziologischen Grunalagen 
des Marxismus (Vienna, 1099). Much biographical and bibUo- 
grapMcal information on Ma^ and Ei^els is to be found in Dr 
Franz Mehring, Geschichte der deutschen SozialdemokraUe (Stuttgart, 
1897-1898), and in the collection, edited also by Dr Fr. Mehring, 
A us dem Uterarischen Nachlass von Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels und 
Ferdinand Lassalle (Stuttgart, 1902). Of the criticisms of Marx's 
economics, one of the most comprehensive is £. von Boehm-Bawerk's 
Karl Marx and the Close of his System (London, 1898). Marx's 
historic theory is, ap^t from Masaryk, veiy exhaustively analysed 
by R. Stammler in Wirthschaft und Recht (Leipzig, 1896). (E. Bn.) 

MARY^ (Mapia, Mapidfx), the mother of Jesus. At the 
time when the gospel history begins, she had her home in Galilee, 
at the village of Nazareth. Of her parentage nothing is recorded 
in any extant historical document of the ist century^ for the 
genealogy in Luke iii. (cf. i. 27) is manifestly that of Joseph. 
In early life she became the wife of Joseph (q.v.) and the mother 
of Jesus Christ; that she afterwards had other children is a 
natural inferefice from Matt. i. 25, which the evangelists, who 
frequently allude to “ the brethren of the Lord/* are at no 
pains to obviate. The few incidents mentioned in Scripture 
regarding her show that she followed our Lord to the very close 
of His earthly career with unfailing motherliness, but the 
** Magnificat ** assigned to her in Luke i. is the only passa^ 
which would distinctly imply on her part a high prophetic 
appreciation of His divine mission. It is hbwever doubtful 
whether Luke really intended to assign this hynm to Mary 
or to Elizabeth (cf . especially Niceta of Remesiana by A. £« Bum, 
(Cambridge, 1905; Hamack*s Das Magnificat der Elizabeth *’ 
in the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1900, and 
Burkitt’s “ Who spoke the Magnificat ? ’* m the Journal of 
Theological Studies, Jan. 1906). The original text of Luke 
probably mentioned no name in introducing the Magnificat; 
scribes supplied the ambiguity by inserting, some Mary, others 
Elizabeth. It is doubtful wliich represents the intention d 
the writer : there is perhaps more to be said for the view that 
he meant to assign the Magnificat to Elizabeth. Mary was 
present at the Crucifixion, where she was commended by Jesus 
to the care of the apostle John (John xix. 26, 27), Joseph having 
apparently died before this time. Mary is mentioned in Acts L 
14 as having been among those who continued in prayer along 
with the apostles at Jerusalem during the interval between 
the Ascension and Pentecost. There is no allusion in the New 
Testament to the time or place of her death. 

The subsequent growth of ecclesiastical tradition and belief 
regarding Mary will be traced most conveniendy under the separ> 
ate heads of (i) her perpetual virginity, (2) her absolute sintess- 
ness, (3) her peculiar relation to the Godhead, which specially 
fits her for successful intercession on behalf of mankind. 

Her Perpetual Virginity. — This doctrine was, to say the 
least, of no importance in the eyes of the evai^elists, and so 
far as extant writing p there is no evidence of its having been 
anywhere taught within the pale of the Catholic Church of the 
first three centuries. On the contrary, to Tertullian the fact td 

1 Tlie name (Heb. DpD), that of the sister of Moses and Aato^ 

is of uttcertaiii etymology ; many interpretations have been suf* 
gested, including Stella marts (" star of the sea '*), which, thcm^i 
it has attained considerable currency through. Jerome (the Ono- 
masHcon), may be at once dismissed. It seems to have been very 
common among the Jews in New Testament times t besides t^ 
subject of the present notice there are mentioned (r) ** Mary (the 
wife) of Clopas," who was perhaps the mother of James ** tiie 
little " (d fUKp6t) and of Joses; (2) Mary Magdalene, of Magdala; 
(3) Mary of Bethany, sister of Martha and Lazarus; (4) Mary, the 
mother of Matk; and (5) Mary, an otherwise unknown melactrasi 
of the apostle Paul (Rom. xvi. 6). 
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Mary’s marriage after the birth of Christ is a useful argument 
for the reality of the Incarnation against gnostic notions, 
and Origen relies upon the references to the Lord’s brethren 
as disproving the Docetism with which he had to contend. 
The a€LTrapd€VLa though very ancient is in reality a doctrine 
of non-Catholic origin, and first occurs in a work proscribed 
by the earliest papal Index librorum prohibilorum (attributed 
to Gelasius) as heretical, — the so-called Prolevan^elium Jacobi, 
written, it is generally admitted, within the 2nd century. Ac- 
corcfing to this very early source, which seems to have formed 
the basis of the later Liber de infanlia Mariae et Chrisii saLvatoris 
and Evangelium de naiiviiaie Mariae, the name of Mary’s 
father was Joachim (in the Liber de injantia a shepherd of the 
tribe of Judah, living in Jerusalem); he had long been married 
to Anna her mother, whose continual childlessness had become 
a cause of much humiliation and sorrow to them both. The 
birth of a daughter was at last angelically predicted to each 
parent separately. From her third to her twelfth year “ Mary 
was in the Temple us if she were a dove that dwelt there, and 
she received food from the hand of an angel.” When she 
l)ecame of nubile age a guardian was sought for her by the 
priests among the widowers of Israel “ lest she should defile 
the sanctuary of the Ix)rd and Joseph, an elderly man with 
a family, was indicated for this charge by a miraculous token. 
Some time afterwards the annunciation took place; when the 
Virgin’s pregnancy was discovered, Jo.seph and she were brought 
before the high priest, and, though asserting their innocence 
in all sincerity, were acquitted only after they had been tried 
with “ the water of the ordeal of the Lord ” (Num. v. ii). 
Numerous details regarding the birth at Bethlehem are then 
given. The perpetual physical virginity of Mary, naively 
insisted upon in this apocryphon, is alluded to only with a half 
belief and a ” some say ” by Clement of Alexandria {Strom. 
vii. 16), but became of much importance to the leaders of the 
('hurch in the 4th century, as for example to Ambrose, who sees 
in Ezek. xliv. 1-3 a prophetic indication of so great a mystery 
Those who continued to believe that Mary, after the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, had become the mother of other children by 
Joseph came accordingly to be spoken of as her enemies— 
Antidicomarianitae (Epiphanius) or Antidicomaritae (Augus- 
tine) — and the first-mentioned author devotes a whole chapter 
(ch. 78) of his great work upon heresies to their confutation. 
For holding the same view Bonosus of Sardica was condemned 
by the synod of Capua in 391. To Jerome the perpetual virginity 
not only of Mary but even of Joseph appeared of so much 
consequence that while a young man he wrote (387) the long 
and vehement tract Against Helvidius, in which he was the 
first to broach the theory (which has since gained wide currency) 
that the brethren of our Lord were children neither of Mary 
by her husband nor of Joseph by a former marriage, but of 
another Mary, sister to the Virgin and wife of Clopas or Alphaeus. 
At last the epithet of Ad was authoritatively applied 

to the Virgin by the council of Chalcedon in 451, and the 
doctrine implied has ever since been an undisputed point of 
orthodoxy both in the Eastern and in the Roman Churches, 
some even seeking to hold the Anglican Church committed to il 
on account of the general declaration (in the Homilies) of con- 
currence in the decisions of the first four general councils. 

Her Absolute Sinlessness. — ^While much of the apocryphal 
literature of the early sects in which she is repeatedly spoken 
of as ” qndefiled before God ” would seem to' encourage some 
such doctrine as this, many passages from the acknowledged 
fathers of the Church could be cited to show that it was originally 
quite unknown to Catholicism. Even Augustine repeatedly 
asserts that she was born in original sin {De gen. ad lit. x. 18); 
and the locus classicus regarding her possible immunity from 
actual transgression, on which^he subsequent doctrine of 
Lombardus and his commentators was based, is simply an 
extremely guarded passage {De nat. et grat. ch. 36), in which, 


1 De Inst. quae est haec porta nisi Maria ? ... per quani 

Chrif^tus intravii in hunc mundum, quando virginali fusus est partu 
et genitalia virginitatis claustra non solvit.'" 


while contradicting the assertion of Pelagius that many had 
lived free from sin, he wi.shes exception to be made in favour 
of “ the holy Virgin Mary, of whom out of honour to the Lord 
I wish no question to be made where sins are treated of— 
for how do we know what mode of grace wholly to conquer 
sin may have been bestowed upon her who was found meet 
to conceive and bear Him of whom it is certain that He had 
no sin.” A writer so late as Anselm {Cur deus homo, ii. 16) 
declares that ** the Virgin herself whence He (Christ) was assumed 
was conceived in iniquity, and in sin did her mother conceive 
her, and with original sin was she born, because she too sinned 
in Adam in whom all sinned,” and the same view was expressed 
by Damiani. For the growth of the modern Roman doctrine 
of the immaculate conception from the time in the 12th century, 
when the canons of Lyons sought to institute a festival in 
honour of her “ holy conception,” and were remonstrated with 
by Bernard, see Immaculate Conception. The epithets applied 
to her in the Greek Church are such as afiohvvroq, Travoyvos, 
ayCa, iravayLa, but in the East generally no clear distinction 
is drawn between immunity from actual sin and original 
sinlessness. 

Her Peculiar Relation to the Godhead, which specially fits 
Her for Successful Intercession on Behalf of Mankind. — It seems 
probable that the epithet ^cotoko? (” Mother of God ”) was 
first applied to Mary by theologians of Alexandria towards 
the close of the 3rd century; but it docs not occur in any 
genuine extant writing of that period, unless we are to assign 
an early date to the apocryphal Transitus Mariae, in which 
the word is of frequent occurrence. In the 4th century it is 
met with frequently, being used by Eusebius, Athanasius, 
Didymus and Gregory of Nazianzus — the latter declaring 
that the man who believes not Mary to have been 6 >cotokos has 
no part in God {Oral. li. p. 738).- If its use was first recom- 
mended by a desire to bring into prominence the divinity of 
the Incarnate Word, there can be no doubt that latterly the 
expression came to be valued as directly honourable to Mary 
herself and as corresponding to the greatly increased esteem 
in which she personally was held throughout the Catholic world, 
so that when Nestorius and others began to dispute its propriety, 
in the following century, their temerity was resented, not as 
an attack upon the established orthodox doctrine of the Nicenc 
creed, but as threatening a more vulnerable and more tender 
part of the popular faith. It is sufficient in illustration of the 
drift of theological opinion to refer to the first sermon of Proclus, 
preached on a certain festival of the Virgin (irovi)yvpts vapBeviKyj) 
at Constantinople about the year 430 or to that of Cyril of 
Alexandria delivered in the church of the Virgin Mary at the 
opening of the council of Ephesus in 431. In the former 
the orator speaks of ‘‘ the holy Virgin and Mother of God ” as 
“ the spotless treasure-house of virginity, the spiritual paradise 
of the second Adam; the workshop in which the two natures 
were welded together .... the one bridge between God 
and men ”; ® in the latter she is saluted as the ” mother and 
virgin,” “ through whom {BC ^) the Trinity is glorified and 
worshipped, the cross of the Saviour exalted and honoured, 
tlirough whom heaven triumphs, the angels are made glad, 
devils driven forth, the tempter overcome, and the fallen creature 
raised up even to heaven.” The response which such language 
found in the popular heart was sufficiently shown by the shouts 
of joy with which the Ephesian mob heard of the deposition 
of Nestorius, escorting his judges with torches and incense 
to their homes, and celebrating the occasion by a general illu- 
mination. The causes which in the preceding century had 
led to this exaltation of the Mother of God in the esteem of 
the Catholic world are not far to seek. On the one hand the 
solution of the Arian controversy, however correct it may 
have been theoretically, undoubtedly had the practical effect 

* See Gieseler {KG., Bd. i. Abth. i), who points out in.stances in 
which anti-Arianizing zeal went so far as to call David 9 toirirmp 
and James 

^ LabbA, Cone. iii. 51. Considerable extracts are triven by Augusti 
{Denkw. iii.) ; see also Milman {Lai. Christ, i. 185), who characterizes 
much of it as a " wild labyrinth of untranslatable metaphor.” 
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of relegating the God-man redeemer for ordinary minds into 
a far away region of “ remote and awful Godhead,” so that 
the need for a mediator to deal with the very Mediator could 
not fail to be felt. On the other hand, the religious instincts of 
mankind are very ready to pay worship, in grosser or more 
refined forms, to the idea of womanhood; at ^1 events many 
of those who became professing Christians at the political fall 
of Paganism entered the Church with such instincts (derived 
from the nature-religions in which they had been brought up) 
very fully developed. Probably it ought to be added that the 
comparative colourlessness with which the character of Mary 
is presented, not only in the canonical gospels but even in the 
most copious of the apocrypha, left greater scope for the un- 
trammelled exercise of devout imagination than was possible 
in the case of Christ, in the circumstances of whose humiliation 
and in whose recorded utterances there were many things 
which the religious consciousness found difficulty in under- 
standing or in adapting to itself. At all events, from the time 
of the council of Ephesus, to exhibit figures of the Virgin and 
Child became the approved expression of orthodoxy, and the 
relationship of motherhood in which Mary had been formally 
declared to stand to God^ was instinctively felt to give the 
fullest and freest sanction of the Church to that invocation of 
her aid which had previously been resorted to only hesitatingly 
and occasionally. Previously to the council of Ephesus, indeed, 
the practice had obtained complete recognition, so far as we 
know, in those circles only in which one or other of the numerous 
redactions of the Transitus Mariae passed current.^ There 
we read of Mary’s prayer to Christ : “ Do Thou bestow Thine 
aid upon every man calling upon, or praying to, or naming 
the name of Thine handmaid ” ; to which His answer is, “ Every 
.soul that calls upon Thy name shall not be ashamed, but shall 
find mercy and support and confidence both in the world that 
now is and in that which is to come in the presence of My Father 
in the heavens.” But Gregory of Nazianzus also, in his pane- 
gyric upon Justina, mentions with incidental approval that 
in her hour of peril she ” implored Mary the Virgin to come 
to the aid of a virgin in her danger.” * Of the growth of the 
Marian cultus, alike in the East and in the West, after the 
decision at Ephesus it would be impossible to trace the hi.story, 
however slightly, within the limits of the present article. Justinian 
in one of his laws bespeaks her advocacy for the empire, and 
he inscribes the high altar in the new church of Si: Sophia 
with her name. Narses looks to her for directions on the field 
of battle. The emperor Heraclius bears her image on his 
banner. John of Damascus speaks of her as the sovereign 
lady to whom the whole creation has been made subject by 
her son. Peter Damian recognizes her as the most exalted 
of all creatures, and apostrophizes her as deified and endowed 
with all power in hea/en and in earth, yet not forgetful of our 
race.* In a word, popular devotion gradually developed the 
entire system of doctrine and practice which Protestant contro- 
^ The term does not actually occur in the canons of 

Ephesus. It is found, however, in the creed of Chalcedon. 

* It is true that Irenaeus (//oer. v. 19, i), in the passage in which he 
draws his weU-known parallel and contrast between the first and 
second Eve (cf. Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. 100), to the effect that 
as the human race fell into bondage to death by a virgin, so is it 
rescued by a virgin,” takes occasion to speak of M^ as the 
advocate ” of Evo; but it seems certain that this word is a transla- 
tion of the Greek ^vi^yopos, and implies hostility and rebuke rather 
than advocacy. ^ ^ 

» It is probable that the commemorations and invocations of the 
Virgin which occur in ffie present texts of the ancient liturgies of 
“ St James " and ” Sit Mark ” ore due to interpolation. In this 
connexion ought also to be noted the chapter in Epiphanius (Host. 
70) acainst the *' Collyridians,” certain women in Thrace, Scythia 
and Arabia, ttho were in the habH of worshipping the Vitm (Atl 
mtdeivop) as a goddess, the offering of a cake {KokKvpl^a nm) being 
one of the featurea of their worship. He rebukes them for offering 
the worship which was due to the Trinity alon<y^ let Mary be held 
in honour, but by no means 'worshipped.** The cultus was prob- 
ably a relic of heathenism; cf. Jer. xliv. 19. , . . , 

« Nhm^id quia ita delficata, tdeo nostrae humanitatn obhta 
es ^ Nequaqnam, Bomina. . . . Bata est tiUomnis potestas in coelo 
et in teiTR. Nil tiU imposaiWlc.** Sarm. di nativ. Marias, ap. 
Gieseter, KG., Bd. fi. Abth. x. 


versialists are accustomed to call by the name of Mariolatry. 
With reference to this much-disputed phrase it is always to 
be kept in mind that the directly authoritative documents, 
alike of the Greek and of the Roman Church, distinguish formally 
between latria and dulia, and declare that the worship ” to be 
paid to the mother of God must never exceed that superlative 
degree of dulia which is vaguely described as hyperdiilia. But 
the comparative reserve shown by the council of Trent in its 
decrees, and even in its catechism,^ on this subject has not 
been observed by individual theologians, and' in view of the 
fact of the canonization of some of these (such as Liguori)— 
a fact guaranteeing the absence of erroneous teaching from 
their writings — it does not seem unfair, to hold the Roman 
Church responsible for the natural interpretations and just 
inferences which may be drawn even from apparently exagger- 
ated expressions in such works as the well-known Glories of 
Mary and others frequently quoted in controversial literature. 
There is a good rlsu^ of Catholic developments of the cultus 
of Mary in Pusey’s Eirenicon, 

The following are the principal feasts of the Virgin in the order 
in which they occur in the ecclesiastical year: (1) That of the 
Presentation \PraeievUcUio B. V. M., ri tle6hta rijs 04or6icou), to com- 
memorate the beginning of her stay in the Temple, as recorded in 
the ProievanMlium Jacobi, It is believed to have originated in the 
East in the bth century, the earliest allusion to it being made by 
George of Nicomedia (9th century); Manuel Comnenus made it 
universal for the Eastern Empire, and in the modern Greek Church 
it is one of the five great festivals in honour of the Deipara. Tt was 
introduced into the Western Church late in the 14th century, and, 
after having been withdrawn from the calendar by Pius V., was 
restored by Sixtus V., the day observed in both feast and West 
being the zist of November. It is not mentioned in the English 
calendar. (2) The Feast of the Conception [ConcepHo B. V. M.. 
Conceptio immaculata B. V. M., rnr hyia 5 ''Aryris), observea 

by the Roman Catholic Church on the 8th 01 December, and by 
all the Eastern Churches on the 9th of December, has already been 
explained ; in the Greek Church it only ranks as of the middle 
festivals of Mary. (3) The Feast of the Purification (Occursus, 
ObvicUio, PraesentpUio, Festum SS. Simeonis et Annae, PuripcaHo, 
Candelaria, (nFmrTt\, bnarrii) is otherwise known as Candlbmab. 
(4) The Feast of the Annunciation of the Virgin Mary {Annunciatio, 
%vayy 9 \iafi 6 s). It may be mentioned that at the council of Toledo 
in 656 it was decreed that this festival should be observed on the 
18th of December, in order to keep clear of Lent. (5) The Feast 
of the Visitation [Visitatio B. V. M.) was instituted by Urban VI., 
promulgated in 1389 by Boniface IX., and reappomted by the 
council of Basel in 1441 in commemoration of the visit paid 
by Mary to Elizabeth. It is observed on the 2nd of July, and has 
b^n retained in the English calendar. (6) The Feast of the Assump- 
tion {Dormitid, PausaHo, Transitus, D^sitio, Migratio, Assumptto, 
Kolfiiiais, fierdaratris, kpdKn^ts) has reference to the apocryphal story 
related in several forms in various documents of the 4th century 
condemned by Pope Gelasius. Their pneral purport is that as the 
time drew nigh for the most blessed virgin ** (who is also spoken of 
as ** Holy Mary ** the queen of all the saints,** ** the holy spotless 
Mother of God * ) to leave the world, the apostles were miraculonsly 
assembled round her death-bed at Bethlehem on the Lord’s Day, 
whereupon Christ descended with a multitude of angels and 
received her soul. After “ the spotless and precious body ** had 
been laid in the tomb, ** suddenly there shone round them (^e 
apostles) a miraculous light,** ttnd it was taken up into hoaven. The 
first Catholic writer who relates this story is Gregoiy of Tours 
(c. 590) ; Epiphanius two centuries earlier had declared that noting 
was known as to the circumstances of Mary’s death and burial; and 
one of the documents of the council of Ephesus implies a belief that 
she was buried in that dty. The Sleep of the Theotokos is 
observed in the Greek Church as a great festival on the 13th of 
August ; the Armenian Church also commemorates it, but the 
Ethiopic Church celebrates her death and burial on two separate 
days. The earliest allusion to the existence of such a fesnWl in 


* The points taught in the catechism are — that she is truly the 
Mother of God, and the second Eve, by whose means we have 
received blessing and life; that she is the Mother of Pity, and very 
specially our advocate; that her merits are highly exaltea, and that 
her dispositions towards us are extremdy gradous; that her images 
are of the utmost utility. In the Missm W intercessions (though 
alluded to in the canon and elsewhere) are seldom jdsrectly appealed 
to except in the Litany and in some of the later offices, such as those 
for the 8th of September and for the Festival of the Seven Sorrows 
(decree by Benedict XIII. in 1727). Noteworttiy ate the versicles 
in the office for the Bth of December (The Feast of the Immacalate 
Conception), ** Tota pulchra es, Maria, et macula originafes non ed 
in te,' and * Gloriosa dicta sunt de te, Maria, quia fecit ribi magna 
qui potens est.” 
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the Western Church seems to bo that found in the proceedings of 
the synod of Salzburg in 800; it is also spoken of in the tliirty-sixth 
canon of the reforming synod of Mainz, held in 813. It was not 
at that time univenjal, being mentioned as doubtful in the capitu- 
laries of Charlemagne. The doctrine of the bodily assumption of the 
Virgin into heaven, although extensively believed, and indeed flowing 
as a natural theological consequence from that of her sinlessncss, heUi 
never been declared to be " de fide " by the Church of Home, and is 
still merely a " pia sententia." (7) The Nativity of Mary (Nativitas, 
y*v 49 \tov Tt}j OtordKov), observed on the 8th of September, is first men- 
tioned in one of the homilies of Andrew of Crete (c. 750), and with 
the Feasts of the Purification, the Annunciation and the Assumption, 
it was appointed to be observed by the synod of Salzburg in 800, but 
seems to have been unknown at that time in the Oallican Church, 
and even two centuries later it was by no means general in Italy. 
In the Roman Catholic Church a large number of minor festivals in 
honour of the Virgin are localW celebrated; and all the Saturdays 
of the year as w^l as the entire month of May are also regarded 
as sacred to her. 

The chief apocryphal writings concerned with Mary are tne 
following 1 (1) The J^rotevangehurn Jacobi^ with its derivatives 

the Dc naiivitcUe Manae^ the Evangelium PsrMaithaei^ the Uistona 
Josephi fabri lignarit (all edited by Tisrhendorf, EvangeLia apocrypha^ 
cf. Harnack, GeschicMe der altchnstlichen Litteratur, p. 20 seq., and 
Chronotogie, i. 598 sqq.). (2) Evangelium Mariae (see Sitzungsbefichte 
dev Berlxnischen Ahademie dev Wtssenschaflen, pp. 

(3) ludvvov TOW 0 to\ 6 yov Xdyof ris r^v Kolfxrftriy rrjs d40T(fKoi^ which 
appears in Latin under the title of the Transitus Mariae (ed. Tischon- 
dorf, Apocalypses apoevyphae and Evangeha apocrypha, and see 
Bonnet, Zeitschr. /. wissensch. TheoL, 1880, pp. 222-247). 

’ (J.S.Bl.; K. L.) 

MARY, known as Mary Magdalene, a woman mentioned 
in the Gospels, first in Luke viii. 2, as one of a company who 
“ healed of evil spirits and infirmities . . . ministered unto tliem 
(Jesus and the apostles) of their substance.” It is said^ tiiat 
seven demons were cast out of her, but this need not imply 
simply one occasion. Her name implies that she came from 
Magdala (el-Mejdel, 3 m. N.W. from Tiberias : in Matt. xv. 39 
the right reading is" not Magdala but Magadan). She went 
with Jesus on the last journey to Jerusalem, witnessed the 
Crucinxion, followed to the burial, and returned to prepare 
spices. John xx. gives an account of her finding the tomb 
empty and of her interview with the risen Jesus. Mary of 
Magdala has been confounded (1) with the unnamed fallen 
woman who in Simon’s house anointed Christ’s feet (Luke vii. 
37); (3) with Mary of Bethany, sister of Lazarus and Martha. 

MARY I., queen of England (1516-1558), unpleasantly re- 
membered as “ the Bloody Mary ” on account of the religious 
persecutions which prevailed during her reign, was the daughter 
of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon, bom in the earlier 
years of their married life, when as yet no cloud had darkened 
the prospect of Henry’s reign. Her birth occurred at Greenwich, 
on Monday, the i8th of February 1516, and she was baptized 
on the following Wednesday, Cardinal Wolsey standing as her 
godfather. She seems to have been a singularly precocious 
child, and is reported in July 1520, when scarcely four and a 
half years old, as entertaining some visitors by a performance on 
the virginals. When she was little over nine she was addressed 
in a complimentaiy Latin oration by commissioners sent ovw 
from Flanders on commercial matters, and replied to them in 
the same language with as much assurance and facility as if 
she had been twelve years old ” (Gayangos, iii. pt. i, 82). Her 
father was proud of her achievements. About the same time 
that she replied to the commissioners in Latin he was arranging 
that she should learn Spanish, Italian and French. A great 
part, however, of the credit of her early education was un- 
doubtedly due to her mother, who not only consulted the 
Spanish scholar Vives upon the subject, but was herself Mary’s 
first teacher in Latin. She was also well instructed in music, 
and among her principal recreations as she grew up was that 

playing on the virginals and lute. 

It was a misfortune that she shared with hif(h-bom ladies 
generally in those days that hdJ^rospects in life were made 
a mattei: of sordid bargaining from the first. Mary was little 
more than two years old when she was proposed in marriage 
to the dauphin, son of Francis I. Three years afterwards the 
French alhaiicii was broken off, and in 1522 she was affianced 
to her cousin the young emperor Charles V. by the Treaty of 


Windsor. No one, perhaps, seriously expected either of these 
arrangements to endure; and, though we read in grave state 
paper.s of some curious compliments and love tokens (really 
the mere counters of diplomacy) professedly sent by the girl 
of nine to her powerful cousin, not many years passed away 
before Charles released himself from this engagement and made 
a more convenient match. In 1526 a rearrangement was made 
of the royal household, and it was thought right to give Mary 
an establishmwit of her own along with a council on the borders 
of Wales, for the better government of the Marches. For 
.some years she accordingly kept her court at Ludlow, while 
new arrangements were made for the disposal of her hand. 
She was now proposed as a wife, not for the dauphin as before, 
but for his father Francis 1 ., who had just been redeemed from 
captivity at Madrid, and who was only too glad of an alliance 
with England to mitigate the severe conditions imposed on 
him by the emperor. Wolsey, however, on this occasion, 
only made use of the princess as a bait to enhance the terms 
of the compact, and left Francis free in the end to marry the 
emperor’s sister. 

It was during this negotiation, as Henry aftcrwiirds pre- 
tended, that the question was first raised whether Henry’s 
own marriage with Catherine was a lawful one. Grammont, 
bishop of I’arbes, who was one of the ambassadors sent over 
by Francis to ask the princess in marriage, had, it was said, 
started an objection that she might possibly be consider^ 
illegitimate on account of her mother having been once the wife 
of her father’s brother. The statement was a mere pretence 
to shield the king when the unpopularity of the divorce l^came 
apparent. It is proved to be untrue by the strongest evidence, 
fi we have pretty full contemporary records of the whole 
ru^tiation. On the contrary, it is quite clear that Henry, who 
had already for some time conceived the project of a divorce, 
kept the matter a dead secret, and was particularly anxious tliat 
the French ambassadors should not know it, while he used his 
daughter’s liand as a bait for a new alliance. The alliance 
itself, however, was actually concluded by a treaty dated West- 
minster, the 30th of April 1527, in which it was provided, as 
regards the Princess Mary, that she should be married either 
to Francis himself or to his second son Henry duke of Orleans. 
But the real object was only to lay the foundation of a perfect 
mutual understanding between the two kings, which Wolsey 
soon after went into France to confirm. 

During the next nine years the life of Mary, as well as 
that of her mother, was rendered miserable by the conduct of 
Henry VIII. in seeking a divorce. During most of that period 
mother and daughter seem to have been kept apart. Possibly 
Queen Catherine had the harder trial; but Mary’s was scarcely 
less severe. Removed from court and treated as a bastard, she 
was, on the birth of Anne Boleyn’s daughter, required to give 
up the dignity of princess and acknowledge the illegitimacy 
of her own birth. On her refusal her household was broken 
up, and she was sent to Hatfield to act as lady-in-waiting to 
her own infant half-sister. Nor was even this the worst of 
her trials; her very life was in danger from the hatred of Anne 
Boleyn. Her health, moreover, was indifferent, and even when 
she was seriously iU, although Henry sent his own physician, 
Dr Buttes, to attend her, he declined to let her mother visit 
her. So also at her mother’s death, in January 1536, she was 
forbidden to take a last farewell of her. But in May following 
another change occurred. Anne Boleyn, the real cause of all 
her miseries, fell under the Icing’s dis^easure and was put to 
d> a th Mary was then urged to make a humble submission 
to her father as the means of recovering his favour, and after a 
good deal of correspcmdence with the kmg’s secretary, Cromwll, 
she actually did so. The terms exacted of her were bitter 
in the extreme, but there was no chance of making life tolerable 
otherwise, if indeed she was permitted to live at all; and the 
poor friendless girl, absolutely at the mercy of a father who 
could brodc no contradiction, at length suoscribed an act of 
submission, acknowledging the king as “Supreme Head of 
the Church of England under Christ;’^ repudiating the pope s 
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authority, and confessing that the marriage between her father 
and mother “ was by God’s law and man’s law incestuous and 
unlawful.” 

No act, perhaps, in the whole of Henry’s reign gives us a 
more painful idea of his revolting despotism. Mary was a 
high-spirited girl, and undoubtedly popular. All Europe 
looked upon her at that time as the only legitimate child of 
her father, but her father himself compelled her to disown 
the title and pass an unjust stigma on her own birth and her 
mother’s good name. Nevertheless Henry was now reconciled 
to her, and gave her a household in some degree suitable to 
her rank. During the rest of the reign we hear little about 
her except in connexion with a number of new marriage projects 
taken up and abandoned successively, one of which, to the 
count palatine Philip, duke of Bavaria, was specially repugnant 
to her in the matter of religion. Her privy purse expenses 
for nearly the whole of this period have been published, and 
show that Hatfield, Beaulieu or Newhall in Essex, Richmond 
and Hunsdon were among her principal places of residence. 
Although she was still treated as of illegitimate birth, it was 
believed that the king, having obtained from parliament the 
extraordinary power to dispose of the crown by will, would 
restore her to her place in the succession, and three years before 
his death she was so restored by statute, but still under con- 
ditions to be regulated by her father’s will. 

Under the reign of her brother, Edward VI., she was again 
subjected to severe trials, which at one time made her seriously 
meditate taking flight and escaping abroad. Edward himself 
indeed seems to have been personally not unkind her, but 
the religious revolution in his reign assumed proportions such 
as it had not done before, and Mary, who had done sufficient 
violence to her own convictions in submitting to a de.spotic 
father, was not disposed to yield an equally tame obedience 
to authority exercised by a factious council in the name of a 
younger brother not yet come to years of discretion. Besides, 
the cause of the pope was naturally her own. In spite of the 
forced declaration formerly wrung from herself, no one really 
regarded her as a bastard, and the full recognition of her rights 
depended on the recognition of the pope as head of the Church. 
Hence, when Edward’s parliament passed an Act of Uniformity 
enjoining services in English and communion in both kind.s, 
the law appeared to her totally void of authority, and she 
insisted on having Mass in her own private chapel under the 
old form. When ordered to desist, she appealed for protection 
to the emperor Charles V., who, being her cousin, intervened 
for some time not ineffectually, threatening war with England 
if her religious liberty was interfered with. But Edward’s 
court was composed of factions of which the most violent 
eventually carried the day. Lord Seymour, the admiral, 
was attainted of treason and beheaded in 1549. His brother, 
the Protector Somerset, met with the same fate in 1552. Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland, then became paramount in the privy 
council, and easily obtained the sanction of the young king 
to those schemes for altering the succession which led imme- 
diately after his death to the usurpation of Lady Jane Grey. 
Dudley had in fact overawed all the rest of the privy council, 
and when the event occurred he took such energetic measures 
to give effect to the scheme that Lady Jane was actually recog- 
nized as queen for some days, arid Mary had even to fly from 
Hunsdon into Norfolk. But the country was really devoted 
to her cause, as indeed her right in law was unquestionable, 
and before many days ehe was royally received in London, 
and took up her abode within the Tbwer. 

Her first acts at the beginning of her reign displayed a char- 
acter very different from that which she still holds in popular 
estimation. Her clemency towards those who had taken up 
arms against her was altogether remarkable. She released 
from prison Lady Jane’s father, Srtffolk, and had difficulty 
even in signing the warrant for the execution of Northumberland. 
Lady Jane herself she fully meant to spare, and did spare till 
after Wyatt^s formidaWe insurrection. Her conduct, indeed, 
was in every respect oonciliatory and pacific, and so far as they 
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depended on her personal character the prospects of the new 
reign might have appeared altogether favourable. But un- 
fortunately her position was one of peculiar difficulty, and the 
policy on which she determined was far from judicious. In- 
experienced in the art of governing, she had no trusty councillor 
but Gardiner; every other member of the council had been 
more or less implicated in the conspiracy against her. And 
though she valued Gardiner’s advice she was naturally led to 
rely even more on that of her cousin, the emperor,' who had 
born her mother’s friend in adversity, and had done sdeh material 
service to herself in the preceding reign. Following the emperor’s 
guidance she determined almost from the first to moke His son 
Philip her husband, though she was eleven years his senior. 
She was also strongly desirous of restoring the old religion 
and wiping out the stigma of illegitimacy upon her birth, so 
that she might not seem to reign by virtue of a mere parlia- 
mentary settlement. 

Each of these different objects was attended by difficulties 
or objections peculiar to itself ; but the marriage was the most 
unpopular of all. A restoration of the old religion threatened 
to deprive the new owners of abbey lands of their easy and 
comfortable acquisitions; and it was only with an express 
reservation of their interests that the thing was actually accom- 
plished. A declaration of her own legitimacy necessarily cast 
a slur on that of her sister Elizabeth, and cut her off from the 
succession. But the marriage promised to throw England into 
the arms of Spain and place the resources of the kingdom at 
the command of the emperor’s son. The Commons sent her 
a deputation to entreat that she would not ma^ a foreigner, 
and when her resolution was known insurrections broke out 
in different parts of the country. Suffolk, whose first rebellion 
had been pardoned, proclaimed Lady Jane Grey again in 
Leicestershire, while young Wyatt raised the county of Kent 
and, though denied access by London Bridge, led his men round 
by Kingston to the very gates of London before he was repulsed. 
In the midst of the danger Mary showed great intrepidity, 
and the rebellion was presently quelled; after which, unhappily, 
she got leave to pursue her own course unchecked. She married 
Philip, restored the old religion, and got Cardinal Pole to come 
over and absolve the kingdom from its past disobedience to 
the Holy See. 

It was a more than questionable policy thus to ally England 
with Spain— a power then actually at war^witfc Fiince. By 
the treaty, indeed, England was to remain neutral; but the force 
of events, in the end, compelled her, as might have been expected, 
to take part in the quarrel. Meanwhile the country was full 
of faction, and seditious pamphlets of Protestant oripn inflamed 
the people with hatred against the Spaniards. Philip’s Spanish 
followers met with positive ill-usage everywhere, and violent 
outbreaks occurred. A year after his marriage Philip went 
over to Brussels to receive from 'hr father the government 
of the Low Countries and afterwards the kingdom of Spain. 
Much to Mary’s distress, his absence was prolonged for a year 
and a half, and when he returned in Mardh 1557 it was only 
to commit England completely to the war; after which he went 
back to Brussels in July, to return no more to England. 

Hostilities with France were inevitable, becaiuse France 
had encouraged disaffection among Mary’s subjects, even 
during the brief truce of Vaucelles. Conspiracies had been 
hatched by English refugees in Paris, and an attempt to seize 
Scarborough had been made with the asd of vessels from 
Seine. But perhaps the strangest thing about the situation 
was that the pope took part with France against S()ain; and 
so the very marriage which Mary had contracted ' to > bting 
England back to the Holy See made her the wife of tlm'fiji^^s 
enemy. It was, moreover, this war with France that occasioned 
the final calamity of the loss of Calais, which sank so deeply 
into Mary’s heart some time before she died. 

The cruel persecution of the Protestants, which has cast 
so much infamy upon her reign, was not due, as commonly 
supposed, to inhumanity on her part. When the kingdom 
was reoondled to Rome and absolved by Cardinal Potei it 
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followedi almost as a matter of necessity, that the old heresy 
laws should be revived, as they were tlien by act of parliament. 
They had been abolished by the protector Somerset for the 
express purpose of promoting changes of doctrine which did 
violence to what was still the prevailing religious sentiment; 
and now the old religion required to be protected from insult 
and fanatical outrages. Doubts were felt as to the result 
even from the first ; but the law having been once passed could 
not be relaxed merely because the victims were so numerous; 
for that would only have encouraged the irreverence which 
it was intended to check. No doubt there were milder men 
among the heretics, but as a class their stern fanaticism and 
ill-will to the old religion made them dangerous, even to the 
public peace. Rogers, the first of the martyrs, was burnt on 
the 4th of February’ 1555. Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, 
had been condemned six days before, and suffered the same 
fate upon the 9th. From this time the persecution went on 
uninterrupted for three years and three quarters, numbering 
among its victims Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer. It came 
to an end at last on the death of Mary, It seems to have 
been most severe in the eastern and southern parts of 
England, and the largest number of sufferers was naturally 
in the diocese of Bonner, bishop of London. From first 
to last nearly three hundred victims arc known to have 
perished at the stake; and their fate certainly created a 
revulsion against Rome that nothing else was likely to have 
effected. 

Mar)' was of weak constitution and subject to frequent 
illnesses, both before and after her accession. One special 
infirmity caused her to believe a few months after her marriage 
that she was with child, and thanksgiving services were ordered 
tliroughout the diocese of London in November 1554. The 
same delusion recurred in March 1558, when though she did 
not make her expectation public, she drew up a will in antici- 
pation of the dangers of childbirth, constituting her husband 
regent during the minority of her prospective heir. To this 
she added a codicil on the 28th of October following, when 
the illness that was to be her last had set in, showing that she 
had ceased to liave much expectation of maternity, and earnestly 
entreating her next heir and successor by the laws ” (whom 
she did not name) to allow execution of the instrument. She 
died on the 17th of November. 

Her name deserved better treatment than il has generally 
met with; for she was far from cruel. Her kindness to poor 
people is undoubted, and the severe execution of her laws 
seemed only a necessity. Even in this matter, moreover, she 
was alive to the injustice with which the law was usually strained 
in behalf of the prerogative; and in appointing Sir Richard 
Morgan chief justice of the common pleas she charged him 
“ not to sit in judgment otherwise for her highness than for 
her subjects,” and to avoid the old error of refusing to admit 
witnesses against the Crown (Holinshed 111 . 1112). Her conduct 
as queen was certainly governed by the best possible intentions; 
and it is evident that her very zeal for goodness caused most 
of the trouble she brought upon herself. Her subjects were 
.entirely released, even by papal authority, from any obligation 
to restore the confiscated lands of the Church. But she herself 
made it an object, at her own expense, to restore several of 
the monasteries; and courtiers who did not like to follow her 
example, encouraged the fanatics to spread an alarm that it 
would even yet be made compulsory. So the worldly minded 
joined hands with the godly heretics in stirring up enmity 
against her. (!• ^^0 

MARY IL (1662-1694), queen of England and wife of King 
William III., elder daughter of James, duke of York, afterwards 
King James II., by his first wife, Anne, daughter of Edward 
Hy<fe, ist earl of Qarendon, wdH bom in London on the 30th 
of April 1662. She was educated as a Protestant, and as it was 
probable that she would succeed to the English throne after 
the deaths of her uncle, Charles II., and her father, the choice 
of a husband for her was a political event of high importance. 
About 167a ^ name of William, prince of Orange, was men- 


tioned in this connexion; and after some hesitation on both 
sides caused by the condition of European politics, the betrothal 
of William and Mary took place in October 1677, and was 
quickly followed by their marriage in London on the 4th of 
November. Mary’s married hfe in Holland does not appear 
to have been a happy one. Although she soon became popular 
among the Dutch, she remained childless, while William treated 
her with neglect and even with insult; and her troubles were 
not diminished after her father became king of England in 1685. 
James Imd treated his daughter very shabbily in money matters ; 
and it was increasingly difficult for her to remain loyal to both 
father and husband when they were so divergent in character 
and policy. Although Mary never entirely lost her affection 
for her father the wife prevailed over the daughter; and after 
the birth of her half-brother, the prince of Wales, in 1688, 
she regarded the dethronement of James as inevitable. It 
cannot be said, however, that William merited this confidence. 
Possibly he was jealous of his wife as the heiress of the English 
throne, contrasting her future position with his own; but accord- 
ing to Burnet, who was then staying at the Hague, this cause of 
difference was removed by the tactful interference of Burnet 
himself. The latter asserts that having divined the reason 
of the prince’s jealousy he mentioned the matter to the princess, 
who in her ignorance of statecraft had never considered the 
relative positions of herself and her husband with regard to 
the English throne; and that Mary, by telling the prince “ she 
would be no more but his wife, and that she would do all that 
lay in her power to make him king for life ” (Burnet, Supplement, 
ed. Foxcroft, p. 309), probably mollified her husband's jealousy. 
On the other hand Macaulay’s statement that henceforward 
tliere was “ entire friendship and confidence ” between them 
must be taken with some reserve. Mary shared heartily in the 
events which immediately preceded William’s expedition to 
England in 1688. After the success of the undertaking she 
arrived in London in February' 1689; and by her faithful adher- 
ence to her promise made a satisfactory settlement of the English 
crown possible. William and Mary' were together proclaimed 
king and queen of England, and afterwards of Scotland, and 
were crowned on the nth of April 1689. During the king’s 
absence from England the queen, assisted by a committee of 
the privy council, was entrusted with the duties of government, 
duties which she performed faithfully, but which she gladly 
laid down on William’s return. In these times of danger, 
however, she acted when necessary with courage and prompti- 
tude, as when in 1690 she directed the arrest of her uncle Henry 
Hyde, 2nd carl of Clarendon; but she was constantly anxious 
for William’s safety, and unable to trust many of her advisers. 
She was further distressed by a quarrel with her sister Annt‘ 
in 1692 following the dismiss^ of Marlborough, and this event 
somewhat diminished her popularity, which had hitherto been 
one of the mainstays of the throne. Weak in body and troubled 
in mind, the queen died at Kensington Palace from small-pox 
on the 28th of December 1694, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Mary was a woman of a remarkably modest and 
retiring disposition, whose outstanding virtue was perhaps 
her unswerving loyalty to William. Burnet has passed a 
remarkable panegyric upon her character. She was extremely 
pious and charitable; her blameless private life was in marked 
contrast with her surroundings, both in England and Holland; 
without bigotry she was greatly attached to the Protestant 
faith and to the Church of England; and she was always eager 
to improve the tone of public morals, and to secure a better 
observance of Sunday. Greenwich Hospital for Seamen was 
founded in her honour. 

For the political events of Mary’s life see William III. For her 
private life see Sir John Dairy mple. Memoirs of Greai Britain and 
Ireland (London, 1790); Countess Bentinck, Lettres et mimoires de 
Marie, reine d'Angleterre (the Hogue, 1880); Mem^rs and Letters of 
Mary Queen of England (ed. by R. Doebner, Leipzig, 188O); F, J. L. 
Kramer, Maria IL Stuart (Utrecht, 1890) ; A^es Strickland, Lives 
of the Queens of England, vols. x. and xi; (London, 1847); G. 
Burnet, History of my own Time (Oxford, 1833); and O. Klopp, 
Der Fall dee Hemses Stuart (Vienna, i873r-x888). 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS ^ (1542-1 587 )jdaughter of King James 
V. and his wife Mary of Lorraine, was bom in December 1542, 
a few days before the death of her father, heart-broken by the 
disgrace of his arms at Solway Moss, where the disaffected nobles 
liad declined to encounter an enemy of inferior force in the cause 
of a king whose systematic policy had been directed against 
the privileges of their order, and whose representative on the 
occasion was an unpopular favourite appointed general in 
defiance of their ill-will. On the 9th of September following the 
ceremony of coronation was duly performed upon the infant. 
A scheme for her betrothal to Edward, prince of Wales, was de- 
feated by the grasping greed of his father, whose obvious ambi- 
tion to annex the crown of Scotland at once to tliat of England 
aroused instantly the general suspicion and indignation of Scot- 
tish patriotism. In 1 548 the queen of six years old was betrothed 
to the dauphin Francis, and set sail for France, where she arrived 
on the 15th of August. The society in which the child was 
thenceforward reared is known to readers of Brantome as well 
as that of imperial Rome at its worst is known to readers of 
Suetonius or Petronlus, as well as that of papal Rome at its worst 
is known to readers of the diary kept by the domestic chaplain of 
Pope Alexander VI, Only in their pages can a parallel be found 
to the gay and easy record which reveals without sign of shame or 
suspicion of offence the daily life of a court compared to which 
the court of King Clmrles II. is as the court of Queen Victoria 
to the society described by Grammont. Debauchery of all 
kinds, and murder in all forms, were the daily matter of excite- 
ment or of jest to the brilliant circle which revolved around 
Queen CatluTine de’ Medici. After ten years’ training under the 
tutelage of the woman whose main instrument of policy was the 
corruption of lier own children, the queen of Scots, aged fifteen 
years and five months, was married to the eldest and feeblest of 
the brood on the 24th of April 1558. On the 17th of November 
Elizabeth became queen of England, and the princes of Lorraine 
—Francis the great duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal- 
induced their niece and her husband to assume, in addition to 
the arms of France and Scotland, the arms of a country over 
which they asserted the right of Mary Stuart to reign as legiti- 
mate heiress of Mary Tudor. Civil strife broke out in Scotland 
between John Knox and the queen-dowager — between the self- 
styled “ congregation of the Lord ” and the adherents of the 
regent, whose French troops repelled the combined forces of the 
Scotch and their English allies from the beleaguered walls of 
Leith, little more than a month before the death of their mistress 
in the castle of Edinburgh, on the 10th of June 1560. On the 
25th of August Protestantism was proclaimed and Catholicism 
suppressed in Scotland by a convention of state.s assembled 
without the assent of the absent queen. On the 5th of December 
Francis II. died; in August 1561 his widow left France for 
Scotland, having been refused a safe-conduct by Elizabeth on 
the ground of her own previous refusal to ratify the treaty made 
with England by her commissioners in the same month of the 
preceding year. She arrived nevertheless in safety at Leith, es- 
corted by three of her uncles of the house of Lorraine, and briiig- 
ing in her train her future biographer, Brantome, and Chastelard, 
the first of all her voluntary victims. On the 21st of August 
she first met the only man able to withstand her; and their first 
passage of arms left, as he has recorded, upon the mind of 
John Knox an ineffaceable impression of her “proud mind, 
crafty wit and indurate heart against God and His truth.” And 

^ In a letter dated the 4th of April 1882, referring to the publica- 
tion of his drama Mary Stuartf Swinburne wTote to Edmund Clarence 
Stedman : “ Mary Stuart has procured me two satisfactions which 
I prefer infinitely to six cdhiinnsof adulation in The Times and any 
prof! t thence resulting, (i) A letter from Sir Henry Taylor . , , 
(2) An application from the editor of the En^clopaedia Britannica 
— who might, I suppose, as in Macaulay's time, almost command 
the services of the most eminent scholars and historians of the 
country — to me, a mere poet, proposing that I should contribute 
to that great repository of emditioii the biography of Mary Queen 
of Scots. 1 doubt if the like compliment was ever paid before to 
one of our * idle trade. ^ ” The present article is the biography con- 
tributed by tiic poet to the 9th edition in response to the invitation 
referred to in this letter. 
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yet her acts of concession and conciliation were such os no 
fanatic on the opposite side could have approved. She assented, 
not only to the undisturbed maintenance of the new creed, but 
even to a scheme for the endowment of the Protestant ministry 
out of the confiscated lands of the Church. Her half-brother, 
Lord James Stuart, shared the duties of her chief counsellor with 
William Maitland -of Lethington, the keenest and most liberal 
thinker in the country. By the influence of Lord James, in 
spite of the earnest opposition of Knox, permission was obtained 
for her to hear Mass celebrated in her private chapel — licence 
to which, said the Reformer, he would have preferred the invasion 
of ten thousand Frenchmen. Through all the first troifbles of 
her reign the young queen steered her skilful and dauntless way 
with the tact of a woman and the courage of a man. An insurrec- 
tion in the north, headed by the earl of Huntly under pretext 
of rescuing from justice the life which his son had forfeited by his 
share in a homicidal brawl, was crushed at a blow by the Lord 
James against whose life, as well as against his sister’s liberty, 
the conspiracy of the Gordons had been aimed, and on whom, 
after the father had fallen in fight and the son ^d expiated his 
double offence on the scaffold, the leading rebel’s earldom of 
Murray was conferred by the gratitude of the queen. Exactly 
four months after the battle of Corrichie, and the subsequent 
execution of a criminal whom she is said to have “ loved en- 
tirely,” had put an end to the first insurrection raised against her, 
Pierre dc Boscosel de Chastelard, who had returned to France 
with the other companions of her arrival, and in November 1562 
had revisited Scotland, expiated with his head the offence or the 
misfortune of a second detection at night in her bed-chamber. 
In the same month, twenty-five years afterwards, the execution 
of his mistress, according to the verdict of her contemporaries 
in France, avenged the blood of a lover who liad died without 
uttering a word to realize the apprehension which (according to 
Knox) had before his trial impelled her to desire her brother 
“ that, as he loved her, he would slay Chastelard, and let him 
never speak word.” And in the same month, two years from the 
date of Chastelard’s execution, her first step was unconsciously 
taken on the road to Fotheringhay, when she gave her heart at 
first sight to her kinsman Henry, Lord Darnley, son of Matthew 
Stuart, earl of Lennox, who had suffered an exile of twenty years 
in expiation of his intrigues with England, and had married the 
niece of King Henry VIII., daughter of hiis sister Margaret, the 
widow of James IV., by her second husbanc^^ the earl of Angus. 
Queen Elizabeth, with the almost incredible want of tact or 
instinctive delicacy which distinguished and disfigured her 
vigorous intelligence, had recently proposed as a suitor to the 
queen of Scots her own low-born favourite, Lord Robert Dudley, 
the widower if not the murderer of Amy Robsart; and she now 
protested against the project of marriage between Mary and 
Darnley. Mary who had already married her kinsman in searet 
at Stirling Castle with Catholic rites celebrated in the apartment 
of David Rizzio, her secretary for correspondence with France, 
assured the English ambassador, in reply to the protest of his 
mistress, that the marriage would not take place for three 
months, when a dispensation from the pope would allow the 
cousins to be publicly united without offence to the Church. On 
the 39th of July 1565 they were accordingly remarried at 
Holy rood. The hapless and worthless bridegroom had already 
incurred the hatred of two powerful enemies, the earls of Morton 
and Glencaim ; but the former of these took part with the queen 
against the forces raised by Murray, Glencaim and others, under 
the nominal leadership of Hamilton, duke of Chatelherault, on 
the double plea of da^er to the new religion of the country, and 
of the illegal proceeding by wliich Darnley had been proclaimed 
king of Scots without the needful constitutional assent of the 
estates of the realmi Murray was cited to attend the “ raid ” 
or array levied by the king and queen, and was duly denounced 
by public blast of trumpet for his non-appearance. He entered 
Edinburgh with his forces, but failed to hold the town against 
the guns of the oastle, and fell back upon Dumiries before the 
advance of the royal army, which was now joined by James 
Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, on his return from a three-years’ 
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outlawed exile in France. He had been accused in 1562 of a 
plot to seize the queen and put her into the keeping of the earl of 
Arran, whose pretensions to her hand ended only when his 
insanity could no longer be concealed. Another new adherent 
was the son of the late earl of Huntly, to whom the forfeited 
honours of his house were restored a few months before the 
marriage of his sister to Bothwell. The queen now appealed to 
France for aid; but Castelnau, the French ambassador, replied 
to her passionate pleading by sober and earnest advice to make 
peace with the malcontents. This couasel was rejected, and in 
October 1565 the queen marched an army of 18,000 men against 
them from Edinburgh ; their forces dispersed in face of superior 
numbers, and Murray, on seeking shelter in England, was 
received with contumely by Elizabeth, whose half-hearted help 
had failed to support his enterprise, and whose interce.ssion for 
his return found at first no favour with the queen of Scots. But 
the conduct of the besotted boy on whom at their marriage she 
had bestowed the title of king began at once to justify the enter- 
prise and to play into the hands of all his enemies alike. His 
father set him on to demand the crown matrimonial, which 
would at least have assured to him the rank and station of inde- 
pendent royalty for life. Rizzio, hitherto his friend and advo- 
cate, induced the queen to reply by a reasonable refusal to this 
hazardous and audacious request. Damley at once threw him- 
self into the arms of the party opposed to the policy of the queen 
and her secretary — a policy which at that moment was doubly 
and trebly calculated to exasperate the fears of the religious and 
the pride of the patriotic. Mary was invited if not induced by 
the king of Spain to join his league for the suppression of Pro- 
testantism; while the actual or prospective endowment of Rizzio 
with Morton’s office of chancellor, and the projected attainder of 
Murray and his allies, combined to inflame at once the anger and 
the apprehension of the Protestant nobles. According to one 
account, Damle^ privately assured his uncle George Douglas of 
his wife’s infidelity; he had himself, if he might be believed, 
discovered the secretary in the queen’s apartment at midnight, 
under circumstances yet more unequivocally compromising than 
those which had brought Chastelard to the scaffold. Another 
version of the pitiful history represents Douglas as infusing 
suspicion of Rizzio into the empty mind of his nephew, and thus 
winning his consent to a deed already de.signcd by others. A 
bond was drawn in which Darnley pledged himself to support 
the confederates who undertook to punish “ certain privy 
persons ” offensive to the state, “ especially a strange Italian, 
called Davie ” ; another was subscribed by Darnley and the 
banished lords, then biding their time in Newcastle, which 
engaged him to procure their pardon and restoration, while 
pl^^ng them to ensure to him the enjoyment of the title he 
coveted, with the ronse<juent security of an undisputed succes- 
sion to the crown, despite the counter claims of the house of 
Hamilton, in case his wife should die without issue — a result 
which, intentionally or not, he and his fellow-conspirators did 
all that brutality could have suggested to accelerate and secure. 
On the qth of March the palace of Holy rood was invested by a 
troop under the command of Morton, while Rizzio was dragged 
by force out of the queen’s presence and slain without trial in 
the heat of the moment. The parliament was discharged by 
proclamation issued in the name of Damley as king; and in the 
evening of the next day the banished lords, whom it was to have 
condemned to outlawry, returned to Edinburgh. On the day 
following they were graciously received by the queen, who under- 
took to sign a bond for their security, but delayed the subscrip- 
tion till next morning under plea of sickness. During the night 
she escaped with Damley, whom she had already seduced from 
the party of his accomplices, and arrived at Dunbar on the third 
morning after the slaughter of heriavourite. From thence they 
returned to Edinburgh on the sffih of March, guarded by two 
thousand hor.semen under the command of Bothwell, who had 
escaped from Holyrood on the night of the murder, to raise a 
force on the ^een’s behalf with his usual soldierly promptitude. 
The slayers of Rizzio fled to England, and were outlawed; 
Damley was peraiitted Xo protest his innocence and denounce 


his accomplices; after which he became the scorn of all parties 
alike, and few men dared or cared to be seen in his company. 
On the 19th of June a son was bom to his wife, and in the 
face of his previous protestations he was induced to acknow- 
ledge himself the father. But, as Murray and his partisans 
returned to favour and influence no longer incompatible with 
that of Bothwell and Huntly, he grew desperate enough with 
terror to dream of escape to France. This design was at once 
frustrated by the queen’s resolution. She summoned him to 
declare his reasons for it in presence of the French ambassador 
and an assembly of the nobles; she besought him for God’s sake 
to speak out, and not spare her; and at lost he left her presence 
with an avowal that he had nothing to allege. The favour 
shown to Bothwell had not yet given occasion for scandal, 
though hie character as an adventurous libertine was as notable 
as his reputation for military hardihood; but as the summer 
advanced hi.s insolence increased with his influence at court and 
the general aversion of his rivals. He was richly endowed by 
Mary from iht greater and lesser spoils of the Church; and the 
three wardenships of the Border, united for the first time in his 
person, gave the lord high admiral of Scotland a position of 
unequalled power. In the gallant discharge of its duties he 
was dangerously wounded by a leading outlaw, whom he slew 
in .single combat; and while yet confined to Hermitage Castle 
he received a vi.sit of two hours from the queen, who rode thither 
from Jedburgh and back through 20 miles of the wild borderland 
where her person was in perpetual danger from the freebooters 
whom her father’.s policy had striven and had failed to extirpate. 
The result of this daring ride was a ten days’ fever, after which 
she removed by short stages to Craigmillar, where a proposal 
for her divorce from Damley was laid before her by Bothwell, 
Murray, Huntly, Argyle and Lethington, who was chosen spokes- 
man for the rest. She assented on condition that the divorce 
could be lawfully effected without impeachment of her son’s 
legitimacy; whereupon Lethington undertook in the name of all 
present that she should be rid of her husband without any pre- 
judice to the child — at whose baptism a few days afterwards 
Bothwell took the place of the putative father, though Damley 
was actually residing under the same roof, and it was not till 
after the ceremony that he was suddenly struck down by a 
sickness so violent as to excite suspicions of poison. He was 
removed to Glasgow, and left for the time in charge of his father; 
but on the news of his progress towards recovery a bond was 
drawn up for execution of the sentence of death which had 
secretly been pronounced against the twice-turned traitor who 
had earned his doom at all hands alike. On the 22nd of the next 
month (Jan. 1567) the queen visited her husband at Glasgow and 
proposed to remove him to Craigmillar Castle, where he would 
have the benefit of medicinal baths; but instead of this resort 
he was conveyed on the last day of the month to the lonely and 
squalid shelter of the residence which was soon to be made 
memorable by his murder. Between the ruins of two sacred 
buildings, with the town-wall to the south and a suburban 
hamlet known to ill fame as the Thieves’ Row to the north of it, 
a lodging was prepared for the titular king of Scotland, and fitted 
up with tapestries taken from the Gordons after the battle of 
Corrichie. On the evening of Sunday, the 9th of February, Mary 
took her last leave of the miserable boy who had so often and so 
mortally outraged her as consort and as queen. That night the 
whole city was shaken out of sleep by an explosion of gunpowder 
which shattered to fragments the building in which he should 
have slept and perished ; and next morning the bodies of Damley 
and a page were found strangled in a garden adjoining it, whither 
they had apparently escaped over a wall, to be despatched by the 
hands of Bothwcll’s attendant confederates. 

Upon the view which may be taken of Mary’s conduct during 
the next three months depends the whole debateable question of 
her character. Acording to the professed champions of that 
character, this conduct was a tissue of such dastardly imbecility, 
such heartless irresolution and such brainless inconsistency as 
for ever to dispose of her time-honoured claim to the credit of 
intelligence and courage. It is certain that just three months 
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and six days after the murder of her husband she became the 
wife of her husband’s murderer. On the nth of February she 
wrote to the bishop of Glasgow, her ambassador in France, a 
brief letter of simple eloquence, announcing her providential 
escape from a design upon her own as well as her husband’s life. 
A reward of two thousand pounds was offered by proclamation 
for discovery of the murderer. Bothwell and others, his 
satellites or the queen’s, were instantly placarded by name as 
the criminals. Voices were heard by night in the streets of 
Edinburgh calling down judgment on the assassins. Four days 
after the discovery of the bodies, Darnley was buried in the 
chapel of Holyrood with secrecy as remarkable as the solemnity 
with which Rizzio had been interred there less than a year 
before. On the Sunday following, Mary left Edinburgh for 
Seton Palace, 12 miles from the capital, where scandal asserted 
that she passed the time merrily in shooting-matches with Both- 
well for her partner against Lords Seton and Huntly; other 
accounts represent Huntly and Bothwell as left at Holyrood in 
charge of the infant prince. Gracefully and respectfully, with 
statesmanlike yet feminine dexterity, the demands of Damley’s 
father for justice on the murderers of his son were accepted and 
eluded by his daughter-in-law. Bothwell, with a troop of fifty 
men, rode through Edinburgh defiantly denouncing vengeance 
on his concealed accusers. As weeks elapsed without action 
on the part of the royal widow, while the cry of blood was up 
throughout the country, raising echoes from England and abroad, 
the murmur of accusation began to rise against her also. Mur- 
ray, with his sister’s ready permission, withdrew to France. 
Already the report was abroad that the queen was bent on mar- 
riage with Bothwell, whose last year’s marriage with the sister of 
Huntly would be dissolved, and the assent of his wife’s brother 
purchased by the restitution of his forfeited estates. According 
to the Mmoifs of Sir James Melville, both Lord Merries and 
himself resolved to appeal to the queen in terms of bold and 
earnest remonstrance against so desperate and scandalous a 
design; Herries, having ^en met with assurances of its unreality 
and professions of astonishment at the suggestion, instantly fled 
from court; Melville, evading the danger of a merely personal 
protest without backers to support him, laid before Mary a letter 
from a loyal Scot long re.sident in England, which urged upon her 
consideration and her conscience the danger and disgrace of such 
a project yet more freely than Herries had ventured to do by 
word of mouth; but the sole result was that it needed all 
the queen’s courage and resolution to rescue him from the 
violence of the man for whom, she was reported to have said, she 
cared not if she lost France, England and her own country, and 
would go with him to the world’s end in a white petticoat before 
she would leave him. On the 28th of March the privy council, 
in which Bothwell himself sat, appointed the 12th of April 
as the day of his trial, Lennox, instead of the Crown, being 
named as the accuser, and cited by royal letters to appear at 
the humble request and petition of the said Earl Botnwell,” 
who, on the day of the trial, had 4000 armed men be- 
hind him in the streets, while the castle was also at his command. 
Under these arrangements it was not thought wonderful that 
Lennox discreetly declined the danger of attendance, even with 
3000 men ready to follow him, at the risk of desperate 
street fighting. He pleaded sickness, asked for more time, and 
demanded that the accused, instead of enjoying fecial favour, 
should share the treatment of other suspected criminals. But, 
as no particle of evidence on his side was advanced, the protest 
of his representative was rejected, and Bothwell, acquitted in 
default of witnesses against him, was free to challenge any 
persistent accuser to the ancient ordeal of battle. His wealth 
and power were enlarged by gift of ‘the parliament which met on 
the 14th and rose on the 19th Of April — a date mode nCttible 
the aubsequertt eupper at Ainslie’s tavern, where Bdthwell 
obtained the signatures of its leading members to a document 
affirming his innocence, and pledging the subscribers to maintain 
it all challengers, to stand by him in all his quarrels 

and finally to promote by ail means in their power the 
marriage by whi^ they recommended the queen to reward his 


services and benefit the country. On the second d^ following 
Mary went to visit her child at Stirling, where his guardian, 
the earl of Mar, refused to admit more than two women in 
her train. It was well known in Edinburgh that Bothwell 
had a body of men ready to intercept her on the way back, and 
carry her to Dunban— not, as was naturally inferred, wi^out 
good assurance of her consent. On the 24th of April, as 
she approached Edinburgh, Bothwell accordingly met her 
at the head of 800 spearmen, assured her (as she after- 
wards averred) that she was in the utmost peril, arid escmrtsd 
her, together with Huntly, Lethington and Melville, who were 
then in attendance, to Dunbar Casde. On the 3rd of May Lady 
Jane Gordon, who had become countess of Bothwell on the sand 
of February of the year preceding, obtained, on the ground of her 
husband’s infidelities, a separation which, however, would not 
under the old laws of Catholic Scotland have left him free to 
marry again; on the 7th, accordingly, lihe necessary divorce was 
pronounced, after two day’s session, by a clerical tribunal which 
ten days before had received from the queen a special commission 
to give judgment on a plea of somewhat apocryphal consanguinity 
alleged by Bothwell as the ground of an action for divorce against 
his wife. The fact was studiously evaded or conceakd that a 
dispensation had been granted by the archbishop of St Andrews 
for this irregularity, which could only have arisen through some 
illicit connexion of the husband with a relative of the wife be- 
tween whom and himself no affinity by blood or marriage could 
be proved. On the day when the first or Protestant divorce was 
pronounced, Mary and Bothwell returned to Edinburgh with 
every prepared appearance of a peaceful triumph. Lest her 
captivity should have been held to invalidate the late legal 
proceedings in her name, proclamation was made of forgiveness 
accorded by the queen to her captor in consideration of his past 
and future services, and her intention was announced to reward 
them by further promotion; and on the same dAy (May 12), he 
was duly created duke of Orkney and Shetland. The duke, as a 
conscientious Ptotestant, refused to marry his mistress according 
to the rites of her Church, and she, the chosen champion of its 
cause, agreed to be married to him, not merely by a Protestant 
but by one who before his conversion had been a Catholic bishop, 
and should therefore have been more hateful and contemptible 
in her eyes than any ordinary heretic, had not religion as well 
as policy, faith as well as reason, been absorbed or superseded 
by some more mastering passion or emotion^ This passion or 
emotion, according to those who deny her attachment to Both- 
well, was simply terror— the blind and irrational prostration of 
an abject spirit before the cruel force df circumstances and the 
crafty wickedness of men. Hitherto, according to aU evidence, 
she had shown herself on all occasions, as on all subsequent 
occasions she indisputably showed herself, the most fearless, the 
most keen-sighted, the most ready-witted, the most high-giftcd 
and high-spirited of women; gallant and generous, skilful and 
practical, never to be cowed 1:^ fortune, never to be cajoled by 
craft; neither more unselfish in her ends nor more unscrupulous 
in her practice than might have been expected from her training 
and her creed. But at the crowning moment of trial there are 
those who assert their belief that the woman who on her way to 
the field of Corrichie had uttered her wish to be a tnan, that she 
might know all the hardship and all the enjoyment of a soldier’s 
life, riding forth “ in jack and knapsculi ”-^the woman who 
long afterwards was to hold her own for two days together 
without help of counsel against all the array of English law and 
English statesmanship, armed with irrefragable evidence and 
supported by the resentment of a nation — showed herself 
equally devoid of moral and of physical resolution ; too senseless 
to realize the significance and too heartless to face the danger of 
a situation from which the simplest exercise of reason, principle 
or courage must have rescued the most unsuspicious 1^ 
inexperienced df honest women who was not helplessly deficient 
in self-reliance and ‘sel^tospect. The famous corre^ondenoe 
produced next year<m evidence against her at the conference* of 
York may have beett, as her partisans affirm, so craftily garbled 
and falsified by mterpolatien, suppreittion, pervemion, 'or 
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absolute forgery as to be all but historically worthless. Its accep- 
tance or its rejection does not in any degree whatever affect, for 
better or for worse, the rational estimate of her character. The 
problem presented by the simple existence of the facts just 
summed up remains in either case absolutely the same. 

That the coarse and imperious nature of the hardy and able 
ruffian who had now become openly her master sliould no less 
openly have shown itself even in the first moments of their 
inauspicious union is what any bystander of common insight 
m\ist inevitably have foreseen. Tears, dejection and passionate 
expressions of a despair “ wishing only for death, ’’ bore fitful and 
variable witness to her first sense of a heavier yoke than yet had 
galled her spirit and her pride. At other times her affectionate 
gaiety would give evidence as trustworthy of a fearless and 
improvident satisfaction. They rode out in state together, and 
if he kept cap in hand as a subject she would snatch it from him 
and clap it on his head again; while in graver tilings she took all 
due or possible care to gratify his ambition, by the insertion of 
a clause in their contract of marriage which made their joint 
signature necessary to all documents of state issued under the 
sign-manual. She despatched to France a special envoy, the 
bishop of Dumblane, with instructions setting forth at length 
the unparalleled and hitherto ill-requited services and merits 
of Bothwell, and the necessity of compliance at once with his 
passion and with the unanimous counsel of the nation— a 
people who would endure the rule of no foreign consort, and 
whom none of their own countrymen were so competent to 
control, alike by wisdom and by valour, as the incomparable 
subject of her choice. These personal merits and this politi- 
cal necessity were the only pleas advanced in a letter to her 
ambassador in England. But that neither plea would avail 
her for a moment in Scotland she had ominous evidence on 
the thirteenth day after her marriage, when no response was 
made to the hsual form of proclamation for a raid or levy of 
forces under pretext of a campaign against the rievers of the 
border. On the 6th or 7th of June Mary and Bothwell took 
refuge in Borthwick Castle, twelve miles from the capital, where 
the fortress was in the keeping of an adherent whom the diplo- 
macy of Sir James Melville had succeeded in detaching from his 
allegiance to Bothwell. The fugitives were pursued and be- 
leaguered by the earl of Morton and Lord Hume, who declared 
their purpose to rescue the queen from the thraldom of her hus- 
band. He escaped, leaving her free to follow him or to join tlie 
party of her professed deliverers, But whatever cause she might 
have found since marriage to complain of his rigorous cust^y 
and domineering brutality was insufficient to break the ties by 
which he held her. Alone, in the disguise of a page, she slipped 
out of the castle at midnight, and rode off to meet him at a tower 
two miles distant, whence they fled together to Dunbar. The 
confederate lords on entering Edinburgh were welcomed by the 
citizens, and after three hours’ persuasion Lethington, who had 
now joined them, prevailed on the captain of the castle to deliver 
it also into their hands. Proclamations were issued in which the 
crime of Bothwell was denounced, and the disgrace of the country, 
the thraldom of the queen and the mortal peril of her infant son, 
were set forth as reasons for summoning all the lieges of the chief 
cities of Scotland to rise in arms on three hours’ notice and join 
the forces assembled against the one common enemy. News of 
his approach reached them on the night of June 14, and they 
marched before dawn with 2200 men to meet him near Mussel- 
burgh. Mary meanwhile had passed from Dunbar to Hadding- 
ton, and thence to Seton, where 1600 men rallied to her side. 
On the 15th of June, one month from their marriage day, the 
queen and Bothwell,at the head of a force of fairly equal numbers 
but visibly inferior discipline, met the army of the confederates 
at Carberry Hill, some six mile|irom Edinburgh. Du Croc, the 
French ambassador, obtained ^rmission through the influence 
of Maitland to convey to the queen the terms pH'oposed by their 
leaders--rthat she and Bothwell should part, or that be should 
meet in angle combat a champion chosen from among their 
number. Eipthwell offered to meet any man of siS^ent 
quality; Mary would not assent. As the afternoon wore on 


their force beg^ to melt away by desertion and to break up for 
lack of discipline. Again the trial by single combat was pro- 
posed, and thrice the proposal fell through, owing to objections on 
this side or on that. At last it was agreed that the queen should 
yield herself prisoner, and Bothwell 1 ^ allowed to retire in safety 
to Dunbar with the few followers who remained to him. Mary 
took leave of her first and last master with passionate anguish 
and many parting kisses; but in face of his enemies, and in hear- 
ing of the cries which burst from the ranks, demanding her death 
by fire as a murderess and harlot, the whole heroic and passionate 
spirit of the woman, represented by her admirers m a spiritless 
imbecile, flamed out in responsive threats to have all the men 
hanged and crucified, in whose power she now stood helpless and 
alone. She grasped the hand of Lord Lindsay as he rode beside 
her, and swore “ by this hand ” she would “ have his head for 
this.” In Edinburgh she wa.s received by a yelling mob, which 
flaunted before her at each turn a banner representing the corpse 
of Darnley with her child beside it invoking on his knees the 
retribution uf divine justice. From the violence of a multitude 
in which women of the worst class were more furious than the 
men she was sheltered in the house of the provost, where she 
repeatedly showed herself at the window, appealing aloud with 
dishevelled hair and dress to the mercy which no man could look 
upon her and refuse. At nine in the evening she was removed to 
Holy rood, and thence to the port of Leith, where she embarked 
under guard, with her attendants, for the island castle of Loch- 
leven. On the 20th a silver casket containing lette s and French 
verses, miscalled sonnets, in the handwriting of the queen, was 
taken from the person of a servant who had been sent by Both- 
well to bring it from Edinburgh to Dunbar. Even in the exist- 
ing versions of the letters, translated from the lost originals and 
retranslated from this translation of a text which was probably 
destroyed in 1603 by order of King James on his accession to 
Uie English throne— even in these possibly disfigured versions, 
the fiery pathos of passion, the fierce and piteous fluctuations of 
spirit between love and hate, hope and rage and jealousy, have 
an eloquence apparently beyond the imitation or invention of 
art (see Casket Letters ^). Three days after this discover)^ 
Lord Lindsay, Lord Ruthven and Sir Robert Melville were 
despatched to Lochleven, there to obtain the queen’s signature 
to an act of abdication in favour of her son, and another appoint- 
ing Murray regent during his minority. She submitted, and 
a commission of regency was established till the return from 
France of Murray, who, on the 15th of August, arrived at Loch- 
leven with Morton and Athole. According to his own account, 
the expostulations as to her past conduct which preceded his 
admonitions for the future were received with tears, confessions 
and attempts at extenuation or excuse; but when they parted 
next day on good terms she had regained her usual spirits. 
Nor from that day forward had they reason to sink again, 
in spite of the close keeping in which she was held, with the 
daughters of the house for bedfellows. Their mother and the 
regent’s, her father’s former mistress, was herself not impervious 
to her prisoner’s lifelong power of seduction and subjugation. 
Her son George Douglas fell inevitably under the charm. A 
rumour transmitted to England went so far as to assert that she 
had proposed him to their common half-brother Murray as a 
fourth husband for herself ; a later tradition represented her as 
the mother of a child by him. A third report, at least as im- 
probable as either, asserted that a daughter of Mary and Both- 
well, bom about this time, lived to be a nun in France. It is 
certain that the necessary removal of George Douglas from Loch- 
leven enabled him to devise a method of escape for the prisoner 
on the 25th of March 1568, which was frustrated by detection 
of her white hands under the dis^ise of a laundress. But a 
younger member of the household, Willie Douglas, aged eighteen, 
whose devotion was afterwards remembered and his safety oared 
for by Mary at a time of utmost risk and perplexity to herself, 
succeeded on the 2nd of May in assisting her to escape by a 

^ It is to be observed that the above conclusion as to the authen- 
ticity of the Casket Letters is the same as that arrived at ^on dif- 
ferent grounds by the most recent leeearch on the subject— Eo. E. B. 
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postern gate to the lake-side^ and thence in a boat to the main- 
land, where George Douglas, Lord Seton and others were await- 
ing her. Thence they rode to Seton’s castle of Niddry, and 
next day to Hamilton Palace, round which an army of 6000 men 
was soon assembled, and whither the new French ambassador 
to Scotland hastened to pay his duty. The queen’s abdication 
was revoked, messengers were despatched to the English and 
French courts, and word was sent to Murray at Glasgow that 
he must resign the regency, and should be pardoned in common 
with all offenders against the queen. But on the day when 
Mary arrived at Hamilton Murray had summoned to Glasgow 
the feudatories of the Crown to take arms against the insurgent 
enemies of the infant king. Elizabeth sent conditional ofiers 
of help to her kinswoman, provided she would accept of English 
intervention and abstain from seeking foreign assistance; but 
the messenger came too late. Mary’s followers had failed to 
retake Dunbar Castle from the regent, and made for Dumbarton 
instaad, marching two miles south of Glasgow, by the village 
of Langside. Here Murray, with 4500 men, under leaders of 
high distinction, met the 6000 of the queen’s army, whose ablest 
man, Herrics, was as much distrusted by Mary as by every one 
else, while the Hamiltons could only be trusted to tlunk of their 
own interests, and were suspected of treasonable designs on all 
who stood between their house and the monarchy. On the 13th 
of May the battle or skirmish of Langside determined the result 
of the campaign in three-quarters of an hour. Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who commanded the regent’s cavalry, seized and kept 
the place of vantage from the beginning, and at the first sign 
of wavering on the other side shattered at a single charge the 
forces of the queen with a loss of one man to three hundred. 
Mary fled 60 miles from the field of her last battle before she 
halted at Sanquhar, and for three days of flight, according to 
her own account, had to .sleep on the hard ground, live on oat- 
meal and sour milk, and fare at night like the owls, in hunger, 
l old and fear. On the third day from the rout of liingside she 
crossed the Solway and landed at Workington in Cumberland, 
May i6, 1568. On the 20th Lord Scrope and Sir Francis 
KnoUys were sent from court to carry messages and letters of 
comfort from Elizabeth to Mary at Carlisle. On the nth of 
June Knollys wrote to Cecil at once the best description and the 
noblest panegyric extant of the queen of Scots — enlarging, with 
a brave man’s sympathy, on her indifference to form and cere- 
mony, her daring grace and openness of manner, her frank dis- 
play of a great desire to be avenged of her enemies, her readiness 
to expose herself to all perils in hope of victory, her delight to hear 
of hardihood and courage, commending by name all her enemies 
of approved valour, sparing no cowardice in her friends, but 
above all things athirst for victory by any means at any price, 
so that for its sake pain and peril seemed pleasant to her, and 
wealth and all things, if compared with it, contemptible and vile. 
What was to be done with such a princess, whether she were to be 
nourished in one’s bosom, above all whether it could be advisable 
or safe to try any diplomatic tricks upon such a lady, Knollys 
left for the minister to judge. It is remarkable that he should 
not have discovered in her the qualities so obvious to modem 
champions of her character — easiness, gullibility, incurable 
innocence and invincible ignorance of evil, incapacity to suspect 
or resent anything, readiness to believe and forgive all things. 
On the 15th of July, after various delays interposed by her reluc- 
tance to leave the neighbourhood of the border, where on her 
arrival she had received .the welcome and the homage of the 
leading Catholic houses of Northumberland and Cumberland, 
she was removed to Bolton Castle in North Yorkshire. During 
her residence here a conference was held at York between her 
own and Elizabeth*8 commissioners and those appointed to 
represent her son as a king of Scots. These latter, of whom 
Murray himself was the chief, privately laid before the English 
commissioners the contents of the famous casket. On the 24th 
of October place of the conference was shifted from York to 
London, where the inquiry was to be held before Queen Elizabeth 
in cmnoil. Mary was already aware that the chief of the English 
commiasioners, the duke of Norfolk, was secretly an aspirant to 


the peril nf her hand^; and on the zist of October she gave the 
first sign of assent to the suggestion of a divorce from BothweH 
On the 26th of October the charge of complicity in the murder of 
Damley was distinctly brought forward against her in spite of 
Norfolk’s reluctance and Murray’s previous hesitation, Eliza- 
beth, by the mouth of her chief justice, formally rebuked the 
auckeity of the subjects who durst bring such a charge against 
their sovereign, and challenged them to advance their proofs. 
They complied by the production of an indictment under five 
heads, supported by the necessary evidence of documents. The 
number of English commissioners was increased, and they were 
bound to prcLcrve secrecy as to the matters revealed. Further 
evidence was supplied by Thomas Crawford, a retainer of the 
house of Lennox, tallying so exactly with the text of the casket 
letters as to have been cited in proof that the latter must needs 
be a forgery. Elizabeth, on the close of the evidence, invited 
Mary to reply to the proofs alleged before she could be Emitted 
to her presence; but Mary simplv desired her commissioners to 
withdraw from the conference. ; he declined with scorn the pro- 
posal made by Elizabeth through Knollys, that she should sign a 
second abdication in favour of her son. On the 10th of January 
1 569, the judgment given at the conference acquitted Murray and 
his adherents of rebellion, while affirming that nothing had been 
proved against Mary — a verdict accepted by Murray as equiva- 
lent to a practical recognition of his office as regent for the infant 
king. This position he was not long to hold; and the fierce 
exultation of Mary at the news of his murder gave to those who 
believed in her complicity with the murderer, on whom a pension 
was bestowed by her unblushing gratitude, fresh reason to fear, 
if her liberty of correspondence and intrigue were not restrained, 
Uie likelihood of a similar fate for Elizabeth. On the 26th of J an 
uary 1569 she had been removed from Bolton Castle to Tutbury 
in Staffordshire, where proposals were conveyed to her, at the 
instigation of T eicester, for a marriage with the duke of Norfolk, 
to wliich she gave a graciously conditional assent; but the dis- 
covery of these proposals consigned Norfolk to the Tower, and 
on the outbreak of an insurrection in the north Mary, by Lord 
Hunsdon’s advice, was again removed to Coventry, when a body 
of her intending deliverers was within a day’s ride of Tutbury. 
On the 23rd of January following Murray was assassinated; and 
a second northern insurrection was crushed in a single sharp fight 
by Lord Hunsdon. In October Cecil had an interview with Mary 
at Chatsworth, when the conditions of her possible restoration 
to the throne in compliance with French demahds were debated 
at length. The queen of Scots, with dauntless dignity, refused 
to yield the castles of Edinburgh and Dumbarton into English 
keeping, or to deliver up her fugitive English partisans then in 
Scotland ; upon other po'nts they came to terms, and the articles 
were signed on the i6th of October. On the same day Mary wrote 
to Elizabeth, requesting with graceful earnestness the favour of 
an interview which might reassure her against the suggestion that 
this treaty was a mere pretence. On the 28th of November she 
was removed to Sheffield Castle, where she remained for the next 
fourteen years in charge of the earl of Shrewsbury. The detection 
of a plot, in which Norfolk was implicated, for the invasion of 
England by Spain on behalf of Mary, who was then to take him 
as the fourth and most contemptible of her husbands, made 
necessary the reduction of her household and the stricter 
confinement of her person. On the 28th of May 1572 a 
demand from both houses of parliament for her execution 
as well as Norfolk’s was generously rejected by Elizabeth; 
but after the punishment of the traitorous pretender to 
her hand, on whom she had lavished many eloquent letters 
of affectionate protestation, she fell into “a passion of 
sickness ” which convinced her honest keeper of her genuine 
grief for the ducal caitiff. A treaty projected on the news of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, by which Mary should be sent 
back to Scotland for immediate execution, was broken off by the 
death of the earl of Mar, who had succeeded Lennox as regent; 
nor was it found possible to come to acceptable terms on a like 
understanding with his successor Morton, who in 1577 sent a 
proposal to Mary for her restoration, which she declined, in 
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suspicion of a plot laid to entrap her by the policy of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the most unscrupulously patriotic of her English 
enemies, who four years afterwards sent word to Scotland that 
the execution of Morton, so long the ally of England, would be 
answered by the execution of Mary. But on that occasion 
Elizabeth again refused her assent either to the trial of Mary or 
to her transference from Sheffield to the Tower. In 1581 Mary 
accepted the advice of Catherine de' Medici and Henry III. 
that she should allow her son’s title to reign as king of Scotland 
coAjointly with herself when released and restored to a share of 
the throne. This plan was but part of a scheme including the 
invasion of England by her kinsman the duke of Guise, who was 
to land in the north and raise a Scottish army to place the re- 
leased prisoner of Sheffield beside her son on the throne of Eliza- 
beth. After the overthro>^ of the Scottish accomplices in this 
notable project, Mary poured forth upon Elizabeth a torrent of 
pathetic and eloquent reproach for the many wrongs she had 
suffered at the hands of her hostess, and pledged her honour to 
the assurance that she now aspired to no kingdom but that of 
heaven. In the spring of 1 583 she retained enough of this saintly 
resignation to ask for nothing but liberty, without a share in the 
government of Scotland; but Lord Burghley not unreasonably 
preferred, if feasible, to reconcile the alliance of her son with 
the detention of his mother. In 1584 the long-suffering earl of 
Shrewsbury was relieved of his fourteen years’ charge through 
the involuntary good offices of his wife, whose daughter by her 
first husband had married a brother of Damley; and their 
orphan child Arabella, born in England, of royal descent on the 
father’s side, was now, in the hopeful view of her grandmother, 
a more plausible claimant than the king or queen of Scots to the 
inheritance of the English throne. In December 1583 Mary had 
laid before the French ambassador her first complaint of the 
slanders spread by Lady Shrewsbury and her sons, who were 
ultimately compelled to confess the falsehood of their imputa- 
tions on the queen of Scots and her keeper. It was probably at 
the time when a desire for revenge on her calumniatress made 
her think the opportunity good and safe for discharge of such a 
two-edged dart at the countess and the queen that Mary wrote, 
but abstained from despatching, the famous and terrible letter 
in which, with many gracious excuses and professions of regret 
and attachment, she transmits to Elizabeth a full and vivid 
report of the hideous gossip retailed by Bess of Hardwick regard- 
ing her character and person at a time when the reporter of these 
abominations was on friendly terms with her husband’s royal 
charge. In the autumn of 1584 she was removed to Wingfield 
Manor under charge of Sir Ralph Sadler and John Somers, who 
accompanied her also on her next removal to Tutbury in January 
1585. A letter received by her in that cold, dark and unhealthy 
castle, of which fifteen years before she had made painful and 
malodorous experience, assured her that her son would acknow- 
ledge her only as queen-mother, and provoked at once the threat 
of a parent’s curse and an application to Elizabeth for sympathy. 
In April 1585 Sir Amyas Paulet was appointed to the office of 
which Sadler, accused of careless indulgence, had requested to 
be relieved ; and on Christmas Eve she was removed from the 
hateful shelter of Tutbury to the castle of Chartley in the same 
county. Her correspondence in cipher from thence with her Eng- 
lish agents abroad, intercepted b^ Walsingham and deciphered 
by his secretary, gave eager encoOragement to the design for 
a Spanish invasion of England under the prince of Parma—an 
enterprise in which she would do her utnK)>st to make her son 
take part, and in case of his refusal would induce the Catholic 
nobles of Scotland to betray him into the hands of Philip, from 
whose tutelage he should be released only on her demand, or if 
‘after her death he should wish to return, nor then unless he had 
become a Catholic. But even these patriotic and maternal 
schemes to consign her child aiW re-consign the kingdom to the 
keepihg of the Inquisition, mcamate in ‘the widower of Mary 
Tudor, were superseded by the attraction of a conspiracy against 
the throne and life of Elizabeth. Anthony Babington, in his 
boyhood a w®rd of Shrewsbury, resident in the household at 
Sheffield Castle, and thus subjected to the charm before which so 


many victims had already fallen, was now induced to under- 
take the deliverance of the queen of Scots by the murder of the 
queen of England. It is maintained by those admirers of Mary 
who assume her to have been an almost absolute imbecile, gifted 
with the power of imposing herself on the world as a woman of 
unsurpassed ability, that, while cognisant of the plot for her 
deliverance by English rebels and an invading army of foreign 
auxiliaries, she might have been innocently unconscious that this 
conspiracy involved the simultaneous assassination of Elizabeth. 
In the conduct and detection of her correspondence with Babing- 
ton, traitor was played off against traitor, and spies were utilized 
against as&ssins, with as little scruple as could be required or 
expected in the diplomacy of the time. As in the case of the 
casket letters, it is alleged that forgery was employed to inter- 
polate sufficient evidence of Mary’s complicity in a design of 
which it is thought credible that she was kept in ignorance by 
the traitors and murderers who had enrolled tliemselves in her 
service— that one who pensioned the actual murderer of Murray 
and a would be murderer of Elizabeth was incapable of approving 
what her keen and practised intelligence was too blunt and torpid 
to anticipate as inevitable and inseparable from the general 
design. In August the conspirators were netted, and Mary was 
arrested at the gate of Tixall Park, whither Paulet had taken her 
under pretence of a hunting party. At Tixall she was detained 
till her papers at Chartley had undergone thorough research. 
That she was at length taken in her own toils even such a dullard 
as her admirers depict her could not have failed to understand ; 
that she was no such dastard as to desire or deserve such defen- 
ders the whole brief course of her remaining life bore consistent 
and irrefragable witness. Her first thought on her return to 
Chartley was one of loyal gratitude and womanly sympathy. 
She cheered the w»fe of her English secretary, now under arrest, 
with promises to answer for her husband to all accusations 
brought against him, took her new-born child from the mother’s 
arms, and in default of clergy baptized it, to Paulet's Puritanic 
horror, with her own hands by her own name. 1’he next or the 
twin-born impulse of her indomitable nature was, as usual in all 
times of danger, one of passionate and high-spirited defiance 
on discovering the seizure of her papers. A fortnight afterwards 
her keys and her money were confiscated, while she, bedridden 
and unable to move her hand, could only ply the terrible weapon 
of her bitter and fiery tongue. Her secretaries were examined 
in Ixindon, and one of them gave evidence that she had first 
heard of the conspiracy by letter from Babin^n, of whose 
design against the life of Elizabeth she thought it best to take 
no notice in her reply, though she did not hold herself bound to 
reveal it. On the 25th of September she was removed to the 
strong castle of Fotheringay in Northamptonshire. On the 6th 
of October she was desired by letter from Elizabeth to answer 
the charges brought against her before certain of the chief 
English nobles appointed to sit in commission on the cause. 
In spite of her first refusal to submit, she was induced by the 
arguments of the vice-chamberlain, Sir Christopher Hatton, to 
appear before this tribunal on condition that her protest should 
be registered against the legality of its jurisdiction over a 
sovereign, the next heir of the English crown. 

On the 14th and 15th of October 1586 the trial was held in 
the hall of Fotheringay Castle. Alone, “ without one counsellor 
on her side among so many,” Mary conducted the whole of her 
own defence with courage incomparable and unsurpassable 
ability. Pathos and indignation, subtlety and simplicity, 
personal appeal and political reasoning, were the alternate 
weapons with which she fought against all odds of evidence or 
inference, and disputed step by step every inch of debateable 
ground. She repeatedly insisted on the production of proof in her 
own handwriting as to her complicity with the project of the 
assassins who had expiated their crime on the 26th and 21st of 
the month preceding. When the charge was shifted to the 
question of her intrigues with Spain, she took her stand resolutely 
on her right to convey whatever right she possessed, though 
now no kingdom was left her for disposal, to whomsoever she 
might choose. One single slip she made in the whole course of 
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her defence; but nbne could have been more unluckily character- 
istic and significant. When Burghley brought' against' her the’ 
unanswerable charge of leaving at that moment in her service^ 
and in receipt of an annual pension^ the instigator of a previous 
attempt on the life of Elizabeth, she had the unwaiy audacity 
to cite in her justification the pensions allowed by Elizabeth to 
her adversaries in Scotland, and especially to her son. It is 
remarkable that just two months later, in a conversation with 
her keepers, she again made use of the same extraordinary 
argument in reply to the same inevitable imputation, and would 
not be brought to admit that the two cases were other than 
parallel. But except for this single instance of oversight or 
perversity her defence was throughout a masterpiece of indomit- 
able ingenuity, of delicate and steadfast courage, of womanly 
dignity and genius. Finally she demanded, as she had demanded 
before, a trial either before the estates of the realm lawfully 
assembled or else before the queen in council. So closed the 
second day of the trial; and before the next day’s work could 
begin a note of two or three lines hastily written at midnight 
informed the commissioners that Elizabeth had suddenly deter- 
mined to adjourn the expected judgment and transfer the place 
of it to the star-chamber. Here, on the 25th of October, the 
commissioners again met; and one of them alone, Lord Zouch, 
dissented from the verdict by which Mary was found guilty of 
having, since the ist of June preceding, compassed and imagined 
divers matters tending to the destruction of Elizabeth. This 
verdict was conveyed to her, about three weeks later, by Lord 
Buckhurst and Robert Beale, clerk of the privy council. At 
the intimation that her life was an impediment to the security j 
of the received religion, “ she seemed with a certain unwonted i 
alacrity to triumph, giving God thanks, and rejoicing in her 
heart that she was held to be an instrument ” for the restoration 
of her own faith. This note of exultation as in martyrdom was 
maintained with unflinching courage to the last. She wrote to 
Elizabeth and the duke of Guise two letters of almost matchless 
eloquence and pathos, admirable especially for their loyal and 
grateful remembrance of all her faithful servants. Between the 
date of these letters and the day of her execution wellnigh three 
months of suspense elapsed. Elizabeth, fearless almost to a 
fault in face of physical danger, constant in her confidence even 
after discovery of her narrow escape from the poisoned bullets 
of household conspirators, was cowardly even to a crime in face 
of subtler and more complicated peril. She rejected with 
resolute dignity the intercession of French envoys for the life 
of the queen-dowager of France; she allowed the sentence of 
death to be proclaimed and welcomed with bonfires and bell- 
ringing throughout the length of England ; she yielded a respite 
of twdve days to the pleading of the French ambassador, and 
had a charge trumped up against him of participation in a 
conspiracy against her life; at length, on the ist of February 
1587, she signed the death-warrant, and then made her secre- 
taries write word to Paulet of her displeasure that in all this 
time he should not of himself have found out some way to shorten 
the life of his prisoner, as in duty bound by his oath, and thus 
relieve her singularly tender conscience from the guilt of blood- 
shed. Paulet, with loyal and regretful indignation, declined the 
isgrace proposed to him in a su^estion “ to shed blood without 
law or warrant”; and on the 7th of Februaty the earls of 
Shrewsbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringay with the commis- 
sion of the council for execution of the sentence given agjunst 
his prisoner. Mary received the announcement with majestic 
tranquillity, expressing in dignified terms Her readmess to die, 
her consciousness that she was a martyr for her religion, and 
her total ignorance of any conspiracy agjunst the life of Eliza^th. 
At night she took a graceful and affectionate leave of her atten- 
dants, distr^buted among them her money and jewels, wrote out 
in full the various legacies tO.be conveyed by her will, and charged 
her,apothec£qy Gprioi^ with her last messages for the king of 
Spa^i* In these messages the whole nature of the woman was 
revealed. Not a single friend^ not a siqgle enemy, was forgotten; 
the slightest service, the slightest wrong, had its place assigned 
in her faithful and implacable memory for retribution or reward. 
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Foipvexiess of injuries was as alien from her fierce and loyal 
spirit as forgetfukess of benefits; the destructioii of England 
and its liberties by Spanish invasion and conquest was the 
strongest aspiration of her parting soul. At eight next morning 
she entered the hall of execution, having taken leave of the 
weeping envoy from Scotland, to whom she gave a brief message 
for her son; took her seat on the scaffold, listened with an air 
of even cheerful unconcern to the reading of her sentence, 
solemnly declared her innocence of the charge conveyed in it 
and her consolation in the prospect of ultimate justice, rejected 
the professional services of Richard Fletcher, dean of Peter- 
borough, lifted up her voice in Latin against his in English 
prayer, and when he and his fellow-worshippers had fallen duly 
silent prayed aloud for the prosperity of her own church, for 
Elizabeth, for her son, and kr all the enemies whom she had 
commended overnight to the notice of the Spanish invader; 
then, with no less courage than had marked every hour and 
every action of her life, received the stroke of death from the 
wavering hand of the headsman. 

Mary Stuart was in many respects the creature of her age, 
of her creed, and of her station; but the noblest and most 
noteworthy qualities of her nature were independent of rank, 
opinion or time. Even the detractors who defend her conduct 
on the plea that she was a dastard and a dupe are compelled in 
the same breath to retract this implied reproach, and to admit, 
with illogical acclamation and incongruous applause, that the 
world never saw more splendid courage at the service of more 
brilliant intelligence, that a braver if not “ a rarer spirit never 
did steer humanity.” A kinder or more faithful friend, a 
deadlier or more dangerous enemy, it would be impossible to 
dread or to desire. Passion alone could shake the douole fortress 
of her impregnable heart and ever-active brain. The passion 
of love, after very sufficient experience, she apparently and 
naturally outlived; the passion of hatred and mevenge was as 
inextinguishable in her inmost nature as the emotioh of loyalty 
and gratitude. Of repentance it would seem that she knew as 
little as of fear, having been trained from her infancy in a religion 
where the Decalogue was supplanted by the Creed, Adept as 
she was in the most exquisite delicacy of dissimulation, the 
most salient note of her original disposition was daring rather 
than subtlety. Beside or behind the voluptuous or intellectual 
attractioas of beauty and culture, she had about her the fresher 
charm of a fearless and frank simplicity, a genuine and enduring 
pleasure in small and harmless things no less than in such as 
were neither. In 1562 she amused herself for some days by 
living ” with her little troop ” in the house of a burgess of St 
Andrews “ like a burgess’s wife,” assuring the English ambas- 
sador that he should not find the queen there,—" nor I know 
not myself where she is become.” From Sheffield Lodge, twelve 
years later, she applied to the archbishop of Glasgow and the 
cardinal of Guise for some pretty little dogs, to be sent her in 
baskets very warmly packed,—" for besides reading and working, 
I take pleasure only in all the little animals that I can get.” No 
lapse of reconciling time, no extent of comparative indulgence, 
could break her in to resignation, submi^ion, or toleration of 
even partial restraint. Tkee months after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew had caused some additional restrictions to be 
placed upon her freedom pf action, Shrewsbury writes to Burghley 
that rather than continue this imprisonm^t she sticks not to 
say she will give her body, her son, and country for liberty ” ; nor 
did she ever show any excess of regard for any of the three. 
For , her own freedom of will and of way, of passion and of 
action, she cared much; for her creed she cared something; for 
her country she cared less than nothing. She would have fit^ 
Scotland with England into the hell fire of Spanish Catholicism 
rather than forgo the faintest qhance of personal revei^. Her 
profession of a desire to be instructed in the doctrines of Anglican 
Protestantism was so transparently a pious fraud as rather to 
afford confirmation than to arouse suspicion of her fidelity to 
the teaching of her church. Elizabeth, so shamefully her 
I inferior in person^ loyalty* fidelity and gratitude; was as clearly 
I her superior on the one aU-important point of patriotism. The 
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saving salt ol Elizabeth’s character, with all its wellnigh incredi- 
ble mixture of heroism and egotism, meanness and magnificence, 
was simply this, that, overmuch as she loved herself, she did yet 
love England better. Her best though not her only fine qualities 
were national and political, the high public virtues of a good 
public servant; in the private and personal qualities which 
attract and attach a friend to his friend and a follower to his 
leader, no man or woman was ever more constant and more 
eminent than Mary Queen of Scots. ^0 

Bibliography.— The biography of Mary Stuart being virtually 
tlic history of Scotland during the period covered by her life, with 
which the history of England at the same period is also largely 
concerned, tlie chief events in which she figured are related in all 
the general Histories of both countries. The most important 
original authorities arc the voluminous State Papers of the jieriod, 
with other MS. documents preserved at the British Museum, tlie 
Cambridge University Library, Hatfield and elsewhere. See 
especially the Reports of the Hist. MSS. Commission; Calendar of 
State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots (Scottish 
Record rubl. 1898); Calendar of Letters and State Papers relating 
to English Affairs, principally in the Archives at Simancas (vols. 
i.-lv., 1892-1899); and the Calendars of State Papers: Domestic 
Series, Edw. V I. -James I, ; Foreign Series, Elizabeth; Venice Series. 

The most important unofficial contemporary works are the 
Histories of John Knox, Bishop John Lesley, George Buchanan, 
and Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie; the Diurnal of Remarkable 
Ocewrrents from the Death of James IV. till /S 7 S (Bannatync Club, 
1833); Robert Birrell’s “ Diary " in Sir J. G. Dalzell's FragmetUs 
of Scottish History (Edinburgh, 1798); History of Mary Stuart, by 
her secretary Claude Nau, ed. by j. Stevenson (Edinburgh, 1883D 
Sir James Melville's Memoirs of his own Life (Bann tyne Club, 
1827); Richard Bannatyne, Memoriales of transactions in Scot- 
land (Edinburgh, 1830); William Camden's Annales (Eng. trans., 
London, 1635); Michel do Casteiuau's Mdmoires (Brussels, 1731); 
the Mimoires of Bran tome (ed. by L. Lalanne, 12 vols., Paris, 
1864-1896); Relations politiques de la France et de VEspagne avec 
VEcosse au i(f sUcle (ed. by j. B. A. Teulet, 5 vols., Paris, 1802). 
containing important onginal letters and documents. Thomas 
Wright's Queen Mlizaljcth and her Times (2 vol.s., London, 1838), 
consists of private letters of Elizabethan statesmen many of wdiich 
refer to Mary Stuart, and others are to be found in Sir Henry Ellis's 
Original Letters illustrative of English History (London, 1825-1846). 
Much of Mary's own correspondence will be found in Prince A. 
Labanofl’s Lettres indditcs, yj;y< 5 ’-y^« 5'7 (Paris, 1839), and Lettres, 
instructions, et mhnoires de Marie Stuart (7 vols., London, 1844), 
selections from which have been translated into English by W. 
Turnbull in Utters of Mary Queen of Scots (London, 1845), and by 
Agnes Strickland in Letters of Mary Queen of Scots and Documents 
connected with her Personal History (3 vols., London, 1842). 

Among authorities not actually contemporary but written within 
a century of Mary's death are David Calderwood's Hist, of the 
Kirk of Scotland (8 vols., Edinburgh, 1842-1849); Archbishop 
Spottiswoode’s Hist, of the Church of Scotland (ed. by M. Russell, 
^ vols., Edinburgh, 1847-1851), and Robert Kcitlrs /list, of Affairs 
of Church and State in Scotland (Spottlswoode Society ed., 1844); 
to which should be added the modern classic, George Cirub's Eccle- 
siastical History of Scotland (4 vols., Edinburgh, 1861). 

Of modem general histories those of chief importance on the 
subject are the Histories of England by Hume, Lingard and Froude; 
and tlie Histories of Scotland by Robertson, P. F. Tytler, John Hill 
Burton, Malcolm Laing and Andrew Lang. Numerous biographies 
of Mary Stuart have been published, as well as essays and treatises 
dealing with particular episodes in her life, of wliich the most worthy 
of mention are; George Chalmers, Life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
(2 vols., London, 1818); Henry Glassford Bell, Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1828-1831); the "Life" in Agne-s 
Strickland's Lives of the Queens of Scotland (8 vols., Edinburgh, 
1850); J. D. Leader, Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity (Sheffield. 
1880); Colin Lindsay, Mary Queen of Scots and her Marriage with 
Bothwell (London, 1883); Mrs Maxwcfl-Scott, The Tragedy of 
Fotheringhay (London, 1895); F. A. M. Mignet, Histoire de Movie 
.Stuart (2 vols., Brussels, 1851); Martin Philippson, Histoire du 
rigne de Marie Stuart (3 vols., Paris, 1891); Sir John Skelton, Mary 
Stuart (L/mdon, Maitland of Uthington and the Scotland of 

Marv Stuart (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1887), The Impeachment of Mary 
Stuart (Edinburgh, 1878), and Essays in History and Biography, 
including ike Defence of Mary Stuart (Edinburgh, 1883); Joseph 
Stevenson, Mavy Stuart : The First Eighteen Years of her Life 
(Effinburgh, i88ffi ; D. Hav Flanan’^, Mary Stu rt (2nJ ed. 1898) ; 
Jan Stoddart, uirlhood of Mary Queen of Scots, 

Wltii special reference to the coiwoversy concerning the Casket 
Letters, in addition to the article Casket Letters and the above- 
montiemed works by Sir John Skelton, the following should be 
consulted : Walter Goodall, Examination of the Letters said to be 
written oy Mary Queen of Scots to Bothwell (2 vols., Edinburgh, 
1754) I which contiins the letters themselves; William Tytler, 
inquiry into the Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots (2 vols., London, 


1790); John Whitalier, Mary Queen of Scots vindicated (3 vols., 
London, 1788); F. de Peyster, Mary Stuart, Bothwell and the Casket 
Letters (London, 1890); T. F. Henderson, The Casket Letters and 
Mary Queen of Scots (Edinburgh, 1889) ; Andrew Lang, The Mystery 
of Mary Stuart (London, 1900). 

In 1 690 Giovanni Francesco Savaro published a play La Maria 
Stuarda, and since then the story of the Queen of Scots has been 
the subject of numerous poems and dramas, of which the most 
celebrated are Schiller's Maria Stuart, and three tragedies by 
A. C. Svf'mhuTtiG—Chastelard (1865), Bothwell (1874), and Mary 
Stuart (1881). 

MARY (i4S7*-i482), duchess of Burgundy, only child of 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgund>% and his wife Isabella of 
Bourbon, was born on the 13th of February 1457. As heiress 
of the rich Burgundian domains her hand was eagerly sought 
by a number of princes. When her father fell upon the field of 
Nancy, on the 5th of January 1477, Mary was not yet twenty 
years of age. Louis XI. of France seized the opportunity 
afforded by his rival’s defeat and death to take possession of 
the duchy of Burgundy as a fief lapsed to the French crown, 
and also of Franchc-Comt6, Picardy and Artois. He was 
anxious that Mary should marry the dauphin Charles and thus 
secure the inheritance of the Netherlands for his descendants. 
Mary, however, distrusted Louis; declined the French alliance, 
and turned to lier Netherland subjects for help. She obtained 
the help only at the price of great concessions. On the nth of 
February 1477 was compelled to sign a charter of rights, 
known as “ the Great Privilege,” by which the provinces and 
towns of the Netherlands recovered all the local and communal 
rights which had been abolished by the arbitrary decrees of 
the dukes of Burgundy in their efforts to create in the Low 
Countries a centralized state. Mary had to undertake not to 
declare war, make peace, or raise taxes without the con.scnt of 
the States, and not to employ any but natives in official posts. 
Such was the hatred of the people to the old regime that two 
influential councillors of Charles the Bold, the chancellor 
Hugonet and the sire d’Humbercourt, having been discovered 
in correspondence with the French king, were executed at 
Ghent despite the tears and entreaties of the youthful duchess. 
Mary now made her choice among the many suitors for her hand, 
and selected the archduke Maximilian of Austria, afterwards 
the emperor Maximilian I., and the marriage took place at 
Ghent on the i8th of August 1477. Affairs now went more 
smoothly in tlie Netherlands, the French aggression was checked, 
and internal peace was in a large measure restored, when the 
duchess met her death by a fall from her horse on the 27th of 
March 1482. Three children had been the issue of her marriage, 
and her elder sun, Philip, succeeded to her dominions under the 
guardianship of his father. 

See E. Munch, Maria von Burgund, nebst d. Leben v. Margaretha 
V. York (2 vols., Leipzig, 1832), and the Cambridge Mod. Hist. 
(vol. i., c. xii., bibliography, 1903)- 

MARY ( 1496-1 533X queen of France, was the daughter of 
Henry VII. of England and Elizabeth of York. At first it was 
intended to marry her to Charles of Austria, the future emperor 
Charles V., and by the Treaty of Calais (Dec. 21, 1507) it was 
agreed that the marriage should take place when Charles should 
have attained the age of fourteen, the contract being secured 
by bonds taken from various princes and cities in the Low 
Countries. On the 17th of December 1508 the j-ieur de Bergucs, 
who had come over as Charles’s representative at the head of 
a magnificent embassy, married the princess by proxy. The 
contract, originally made by Henry VII., was renewed on the 
17th of October 1513 by Henry VIII. at a meeting with Margaret 
of Savoy at Lille, the wedding being fixed for the following year. 
But the emperor Maximilian I., to whom Louis XII. had pro- 
posed his daughter Ren^e as wife for Charles, with Brittany for 
dowry, postponed the match with the English princess in a way 
that left no doubt of his intention to withdraw from the contract 
altogether. He was forestalled by the diplomacy of Wolsey, at 
whose instance peace was signed with France on the 7th of 
August 1514, and on the same date a treaty was i:oncluded for 
the marriage of Mary Tudor with Louis XII., who had recently 
lost his wife Anne of Brittany. The marriage was celebrated 
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at Abbeville on the 9th of October. The bridegroom was a 
broken man of fifty-two; the bride a beautiful, well-educated 
and charming girl of eighteen, whose heart was already engaged 
to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, her future husband. The 
political marriage was, however, no long one. Mary was crowned 
queen of France on the 5th of November 1514; on the ist of 
January following King Louis died. Mary had only been induced 
to consent to the marriage with Louis by the promise that, on 
his death, she should be allowed to marry the man of her choice. 
But there was danger that the agreement would not be kept. 
In France the dukes of Lorraine and Savoy were mentioned as 
possible suitors, and meanwhile the new king, Francis I., was 
making advances to her, and only desisted when she confessed 
to him her previous attachment to Suffolk. The duke himself 
was at the head of the embassy which came from England to 
congratulate the new king, and to the detriment of his political 
mission he used the opportunity to win the hand of the queen. 
Francis good-naturedly promised to use his influence in his 
favour; Henry VIII. himself was not averse to the match, but 
Mary feared the opposition of the lords of the council, and, in 
spite of Suffolk’s promise to the king not to take any steps in 
the matter until after his return, she persuaded him to marry 
her secretly before he left Paris. On their return to England 
in April, Suffolk was for a while in serious danger from the king’s 
indignation, but was ultimately pardoned through Wolsey’s 
intercession, on payment of a heavy fine and the surrender of 
all the queen’s jewels and plate. The marriage was publicly 
solemnized at Greenwich on the 13th of May 1515. Suffolk had 
been already twice married, and his first wife was still alive. 
He thought it necessary later on (1528) to obtain a bull from 
Pope Clement VII. declaring his marriage with his first wife 
invalid and his union with Mary therefore canonical. Mary’s 
life after this was comparatively uneventful. She lived mainly 
in the retirement of the country, but shared from time to time 
in the festivities of the court, and was present at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. She died on the 24th of June 1533. By 
the duke of Suffolk she had three children : Henry, born on the 
nth of March 1516, created earl of Lincoln (1525), who died 
young; Frances, born on the tfith of July 1517, the wife of Henry 
Grey, marquess of Northampton, and mother of Lady Jane Grey 
{q.v.)] and Eleanor. 

See Lettres de Louis XIL et du cardinal G 6 orqes d'Amhoise 
(Brussels, 1712) ; Letters and Papers of Henry VIIL (Cal. State Pap.) ; 
M. A. E. Green, Lives of the Princesses of England (vol. v., 184^ 
1855); Life by James Gairdncr in Diet. Nat. Piog. 

MARY OP LORRAINE (1515-1560), generally known as Mary 
OF Guise, queen of James V. and afterwards regent of Scotland, 
was born at Bar on the 22nd of November 1515. She was the 
eldest child of Claude of Guise and Antoinette of Bourbon, and 
married in 1534 Louis II. of Orleans, duke of Longueville, to 
whom in 1535 she bore a son, Francis (d. 1551). The duke died 
in June 1537, and Mary was sought in marriage by James V., 
whose wife Magdalene died in July, and by Henry VIII. after 
the death of Jane Seymour. Henry persisted in his offers after 
the announcement of her betrothal to James V. Mary, who 
was made by adoption a daughter of France, received a papal 
dispensation for her marriage with James, which was celebrated 
by proxy in Paris (May 1538) and at St Andrews on her arrival 
in Scotland. Her two sons, James (b. May 1540) and Robert 
or Arthur (b. April 1541), died within a few days of one another 
in April 154T, and her husband died in December 1542, within 
a week of the birth of his daughter and heiress, Mary Queen of 
Scots. Cardinal David Beton, the head of the French and 
Catholic party and therefore Mary of Lorraine’s friend and ally, 
produced a will of the late king in which the primacy in the 
regency was assigned to himself. John Knox accused the qu^n 
of undue intimacy with Beton, and a popular report of a similar 
nature, probably unfounded) was revived in 1543 by Sir Ralph 
Sadler, the English envoy. Beton was arrested and the regency 
fell to the heir-presumptive James, earl of Arran, whose inclina- 
tions were towards England and the Protestant party, and who 
hoped to secure the hand of the infant princess for his own son. 
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Mary of Lorraine was approached by the English commissioner, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, to induce her to furllier her daughter’s marriage 
contract with Edward VI. She informed Sadler that Arran had 
asked her whether Henry had made propositions of marri^e 
to herself, and that she had stated that “ if Henry should mind 
or offer her such an honour she must account herself much 
bounden.” Sadler further learnt that she was “ singularly well 
affected to Henry’s desires.” The marriage treaty between 
Mary, not then one year old, and Edward VI. was si^ed oi\ the 
1st of July at Greenwich, and guaranteed that Mary should be 
placed in Henry’s keeping when she was ten years old. The 
queen dowager and her daughter were carefully watched at 
Linlithgow, but on the 23rd of July 1543 they escaped, with 
the help of Cardinal Beton, to the safer walls of Stirling Castle. 
After the queen’s coronation in September Mary of Lorraine was 
made principal member of the council appointed to direct the 
affairs of the kingdom. She was constantly in communication 
with her kinsmen in France, and was already planning to secure 
for her daughter a French alliance, which was opposed on different 
grounds by all her advisers. She made fresh alliances with the 
earl of Angus and Sir George Douglas, and in 1544 she made a 
premature attempt to seize the regency; but a reconciliation 
with Arran was brought about by Cardinal Beton. The assassi- 
nation of Beton left her the cleverest politician in Scotland. 
The English invasions of 1547, undertaken with a view to 
enforcing the English marriage, gave Mary the desired pretext 
for a French alliance. In June 1548 a French fleet, with 
provisions and 5000 soldier.*? on board, under the command of 
Andr6 de Montalembert, seigneur d’Es.s6, landed at Leith to 
reinforce the Scots army, and laid siege to Haddington, then 
in the hands of the English. The Scottish parliament agreed 
to the marriage of the young queen with the dauphin of France, 
and, on the plea of securing her safety from English designs, she 
set sail from Dumbarton in August 1548 to complete her 
education at the French court. 

Mary of Lorraine now gave her energies to the expulsion of 
the English and to the difficult task of keeping the peace between 
the Scots and their French auxiliaries. In September 1550 she 
visited France and obtained from Henry II. the confirmation 
of the dukedom and revenues of Chatelhcrault for the earl of 
Arran, in the hope of inducing him to resign the regency. On 
her way back to Scotland she was driven by storms to Ports- 
mouth Harbour and paid a friendly visit to Edward VI. Arran 
refused, however, to relinquish the regency until April 1554, 
when he resigned after receiving an assurance of his rights to 
the succession. The new regent had to deal with an empty 
exchequer and with a strong opposition to her daughter’s 
marriage with the dauphin. The gift of high offices of state 
to Frenchmen lent to the Protestant opposition the aspect of 
a national resistance to foreign domination. The hostility of 
Arran and his brother Archbishop Hamilton forced Mary into 
friendly relations with the lords who favoured the Protestant 
party. Soon after her marriage miners had been brought from 
Ix)rrainc to dig for gold at Crawford Moor, and she now carried 
on successful mining enterprises for coal and lead, which enabled 
her to meet the expenses of her government In 1554 she took 
into her service William Maitland of Lethington, who as secretary 
of state gained very great influence over her. She also provoked 
a danwrous enemy in John Knox by her expressed contempt 
for a letter which he had written to her, but the first revolt 
against her authority arose from an attempt to establish a 
standing army. When she provoked a war with England in 
1557 th® nobles refused to cross the border. In matters of 
religion she at first tried to hold the balance between the 
Qtiholic and Protestant factions and allowed tihe Presbyterian 
preachers the practice of their religion so long as they 
refrained from public preachings in Edinburgh and Leith. 
The marriage of Francis II. and her daughter Mary in 1558 
stren^hened her position, and in 1559 she relinquished her 
concmatory tactics to submit to the &ctation of her relatives, 
the Guises, by falling more into line with their religious 
policy. She was reconciled with Archbishop Hamilton, and 
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took up arms against the Protestants of Perth, who, incited 
by Knox, had destroyed the Charterhouse, where many of the 
Scottish kings were buried. Tlie reformers submitted on con- 
dition that no foreign garrison was to be imposed on Perth and 
that the religious questions in dispute should be brought before 
the Scottish parliament. Mary of Lorraine broke the spirit of 
this agreement by garrisoning Perth with Scottish troops in 
the pay of France. 'I'lie lords of the Congregation soon assembled 
in considerable force on Cupar Muir. Mary retreated to Edin- 
burgh and thence to Dunbar, while Edinburgli opened its gates 
to the reformers, who issued a proclamation (Oct. 21, 1559) 
claiming that tlie regent was deposed. The lords of the Con- 
gregation sought help from Elizabeth, while the regent had 
recourse to Prance, where an expedition under her brother, 
Ken^ of Lorraine, marquis of Elbeuf , was already in preparation. 
Mary, with the assistance of a French contingent, began to 
rortify Leith. The strength of her opponents was increased by 
the defection of Chatelheraiilt and his son Arran; and an even 
more serious danger was the treachery of her secretary Maitland, 
who betrayed her plans to the lords of the Congregation. In 
October 1559 they made an unsuccessful attack on Leith and 
the seizure of an English convoy on the way to their army by 
James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell, increased their difficulties. 
Mary entered Edinburgh and conducted a campaign in Plfe. 
Meanwhile Maitland of Lethington had been at the English 
court, and an English fleet under William Winter was sent to 
the Forth in January 1560 to waylay Elbeuf’s fleet, which was, 
however, driven back by a .storm to Calais. Elbeuf had been 
commissioned by Francis 1 . and Mary to take over Mary’s 
regency on account of her failing health. An English army 
under Lord Grey entered Scotland on the 29th of March 1 560, and 
the regent received an a.sylum in Edinburgh Castle, which was 
held strictly neutral by John Erskine. When she knew that she 
was dying Mai^ sent for the lords of the Congregation, with 
whom she pleaded for the maintenance of the French alliance. 
She even consented to listen to the exhortations of the preacher 
John Willock. She died on the nth of June 1560. Her body 
was taken to Reims and buried in the church of the nunnery 
of St Peter, of which her sister was abbess. 

The chief sources for her history are the Calendar of State Papers 
for the reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. in the Rolls Series; 
A. Teulet, Papievs d'dUU , , . velatifs d I'histoire de I'Eoosse au 
XVP sUcle (Paris, 3 vols.^ 1851), for the Bannatyne Club; Hamilton 
Papers, ed. J. Bain (Edinburgh, 2 vols., 1890-1899); Calendar of 
State Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of Scots, 
(Edinburgh, 2 vols., 1898-1900), &c. Tnere is a Life in MiM 
Strickland's Queens of Scotland (vols. i-ii.) based on original 
documents. 

MARY OF MODENA [Maria Beatrice Anne Margaret 
Isabel d’Este] (1658-1718), queen of the English king James 
II., was the daughter of Alphonso IV., duke of Modena, and the 
duchess Laura, of the Roman family Martinozzi. She was born 
at Modena on the 5th of October 1658. Her education wa.s 
strict, and her own wish was to be a nun in a convent of the 
order of the Visitation founded by her mother. As a princess 
she was not free to choose for herself, and was selected, mainly 
by the king of France, Louis XIV., a.s the wife of James, duke 
of York, heir-presumptive to the English throne. The duke 
had become a Roman Catholic, and it was a point of policy 
with the French king to provide him with a Roman Catholic 
wife. Mary Beatrice of Este was chosen partly on the ground 
of her known religious zeal, but also because of her beauty. 
The marriage was celebrated by proxy on the 30th of September 
1673. She reached England in November. In later life she 
confessed that her first feelings towards her husband could only 
be expressed by tears. In England the duchess, who was 
commonly spoken of as Madam East, was supposed to be an 
agent of the pope, who had indw exerted himself to secure 
her consent. Her beauty and her fine manners secured her the 
respect of her brother-in-law, Charles II., and she lived on good 
terms with her husband’s daughters by his first marriage, but 
she was always, disliked by the nation. The birth of her first 
son (who died in infancy) on the 16th of January 1675 was 


regretted. During the Popish Plot, to which her secretary 
Coleman was a victim, she went abroad with her husband. 
After her husband’s accession she suffered much domestic 
misery through his infidelity. Her influence on him was 
unfortunate, for she was a strong supporter of the Jesuit party 
which was in favour of extreme measures. Her second son, 
James Francis Edward, was bom on the loth of June (o.s.) 1688. 
The public refused to believe that the baby was Mary’s child, 
and declared that a fraud had been perpjelrated to secure a 
Roman Catholic heir. When the Revolution had broken out 
she made the disastrous mistake of coasenting to escape to 
France (Dec. 10, 1688) with her son. She urged her husband 
to follow her to France when it was his manifest interest to 
stay in England, and when he went to Ireland she pressed 
inres.santly for his return. Her daughter, Louisa Maria, was 
bom at St Germain on the 28th of June 1692. When her 
husband died on the 6th of September 1701, she succeeded 
in inducing King Louis to recognize her son as king of England, 
an act which precipitated the war of the Spanish Succession. 
Queen Mary survived her husband for seventeen years and her 
daughter for two. She received a pension of 100,000 crowns, 
which was largely spent in supporting Jacobite exiles. At the 
close of her life she had some success in obtaining payment ot 
her jointure. She lived at St Germain or at Chaillot, a religious 
house of the Visitation. Her death occurred on the 7th of May 
1718, and is said by Saint-Simon to have been that of a saint. 

See Miss Strickland, Queens of England (vols. ix. and x., London, 
1846); Campaiia di Cavelli, Les Derniers Stuarts d Saint-Germain 
vn-Lave. (London, 1871); and Martin Haile, Mary of Modena 
(London, 1905). 

MARY OF ORANGE (1631-1660), eldest daughter of the 
English king Charles L, was bom in London on the 4th of 
November 1631. Her father wished her to marry a son of 
Philip IV., king of Spain, while her cousin, the elector palatine, 
Charles Louis, was also a suitor for her hand, but both proposals 
fell through and she became the wife of a Dutcli prince, William, 
son of Frederick Henry, prince of Orange. The marriage took 
place in London on the 2nd of May 1641, but owing to the tender 
years of the bride it was not consummated for several years. 
However in 1642 Mary crossed over to Holland with her mother, 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and in 1644, as the daughter-in-law of 
the stadtholder, she began to take her place in public life. In 
1647 her husband, William II., succeeded his father as stadt- 
holder, but three years later, just after his attempt to capture 
Amsterdam, he died ; a son, afterwards the English king William 
III., being born to him a few days later (Nov. 14, 1650). Mary 
was obliged to share the guardianship of her infant son with his 
grandmother Amelia, the widow of Frederick Henry, and with 
Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg; moreover, she was 
unpopular with the Dutch owing to her sympathies with her 
kinsfolk, the Stuarts, and at length public opinion having been 
further angered by the hospitality which she showed to her 
brothers, Charles II. and James, duke of York, she was forbidden 
to receive her relatives. From 1654 to 1657 the princess passed 
most of her time away from Holland. In 1657 she was appointed 
regent on behalf of her son for the principality of Orange, but 
the difficulties of her position led her to implore the assistance 
of Louis XIV., and the French king answered by seizing Orange 
himself. The position both of Mary and of her son in Holland 
was greatly bettered through the restoration of Charles 11 . in 
Great Britain. In September 1660 Mary journeyed to England. 
She was taken ill of small-pox, and died in London on ^he 14th 
of December 1660, her death, says Bishop Burnet, being “ not 
much lamented.” 

MARYBOROUGH, a market town and the county town of 
Queen’s County, Ireland. Pop. (1901), 2957. It lies in the 
broad lowland east of the ^ieve Bloom mountains, on the 
river Triogue, an affluent of the Barrow, and on the main line 
of the Great Southern & Western railway, by which it is 51 m. 
W.S.W. of Dublin. The town was chosen as county town 
in the reign of Mary (1556), in whose honour both town aijid 
county received their names. Its charter was granted in 1570, 
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l3ut its present appearance, save a bastion of the ancient castle, 
is wholly modern. There are flour-mills and a considerable 
general trade. Maryborough returned two members to the 
Irish parliament from 1 585 until the union in 1800. The singular 
lofty rock of Dimamasc or Dunmall, about 3 m. from the town, 
bears on its summit extensive ruins of a castle, originally 
belonging to the kings of Leinster, but probably built in the 
main by William Bruce {c, 1200) and dismantled in 1650 by 
Cromwell's troops. 

MARYBOROUGH, a town of March county, Queensland, 
Australia, on the left bank and 25 m. from the mouth of the 
Mary River, 180 m. by rail N. of Brisbane. Pop. (1901), 10,159. 
Besides a handsome court-house and town hall, the principal 
buildings are the hospital, a technical college, a library, the 
Anglican Church of St Paul with a fine tower and peal of bells, 
iuid the grammar schools. There is a large shipbuilding yard, 
and breweries, distilleries, a tannery, boot factories, soap-works, 
saw-mills, flour-mills, carriage-works and iron foundries, besides 
extensive sugar factories in the neighbourhood. The largest 
smelting works in Australia are 5 m. distant, in which ore from 
all the states is treated. Maryborough is the port of shipment 
for a wide agricultural district yielding maize and sugar, and 
also for the Gympie goldfields. Timber abounds in the neigh- 
bourhood and is exported. Maryborough is also the .second 
coaling port in Queensland, the government railway wliarf being 
in direct communication with the Burrum coalfields. 

MARYBOROUGH, a municipal town of 'i’albot county, 
Victoria, Australia, 112 m. by rail N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 
(1901), 5633. It has fine government buildings, a town hall, a 
botanical garden, and numerous park-lands. It is an important 
railway centre, and has extensive railway workshops, as well 
as coach factories, breweries and foundries. The gold-mining 
of the district is deep alluvial. Wheat, oats and wine are the 
chief agricultural products of the neighbourhood. 

MARYLAND, a South Atlantic state of the United States, 
and one of the original thirteen, situated between latitudes 
37^’ 53' and 39° 44' N. and longitudes 75® 4' and 79^^ 33' W. (the 
precise Western boundary has not been determined). It is 
bounded N. by Pennsylvania and Delaware ; E. by Delaware and 
the Atlantic Ocean ; S. and W. by the Potomac River and its 
north branch, which separate it, except on the extreme W. 
border, from Virginia and West Virginia; W., also, by West 
Virginia. It is one of the small states of the Union — only seven 
are smaller— its total area being 12,327 sq. m. of which 2386 
sq. m. are water surface. 

Physical Features . — Maryland is crossed from north to south by 
each of the leading topographical regions of tlie east section of the 
United States — the Coastal Plain, the Piedmont Plateau, the 
Appalachian Mountains, and the Appalachian Plateau — hence its 
great diversity of surface. The portion within the Coastal Plain 
embraces nearly the whole of the south-east half of the state and 
is commonly known as tide-water Maryland. It is marked off 
from the Piedmont Plateau by a " Fall Lino " extending from 
Washington (D.C.) north-east through Baltimore to a point a little 
south of the north-east comer of the state, and is divided by the 
Chesapeake Bay into two parts known as the East Shore and the 
West Shore. The East Shore is a low level plain, the least elevated 
section of the state. Along its entire Atlantic border extends 
the narrow sandy Sinepuxent Beach, which encloses a shallow lagoon 
or bay also called Sinepuxent at the north, where, except in the 
extreme north, it is very narrow, and Chincoteague at the south, 
where its width is in most places from 4 to 5 m. Between this and 
the Chesapeake to the west and north-west there is a slight general 
rise, a height of about 100 ft. being reached in the extreme north. 
A water-parting extending frdm north-east to south-west and close 
to the Atlantic border separates the East Shore into two drainage 
systems, though that next to the Atlantic is insignificant. That 
on the Chesapeake side is drained chiefly by the Pocomokc, Nanti- 
coke, Choptank and Chester rivers, together with their numerous 
branches, the general direction of all of which is south-west. The 
branches as well as the upper parts of the main streams flow through 
broad and shallow valleys; the middle courses of the main streams 
wind their way through reed-covered marshes, the water ebbing 
and flowing with the tide; in their lower c^ourses they become 
estuarine and the water flows between low banks. The West Shore 
is somewhat more undulating than the East and also more elevated. 
Its generd slope is from north-west to south-east; along the west 
border are points 300 ft. or more in height. The principal rivers 


crossing this section are the Patuxent, Patapsco and Gunpowder, 
with which may be grouped the Potomac, form^ the state's 
southern boundary. These rivers, lined in most instances with 
terraces 30 to 40 ft. high on one or both sides, flow south-east 
into the Chesapeake Bay through valleys bounded by low hills. 
The Fall Line, which forms the boundary between the Coastal 
Plain and the Piedmont Plateau, is a zone in which a descent of 
about 100 ft. or more, is made in many places within a few miles 
and in consequence is marked by waterfalls, cascades and rapids. 

The part of Maryland within the Piedmont Plateau .extends 
west from the Fall Line to the base of Catoctin Mountain, hr the 
west border of Frederick county, and has an area of about 2560 
.sq. m. In general it has a broad rolling surface, it is divided into 
two sections by an elevated strip known as Parr's Ridge, which 
extends from north-east to south-west a short distance west of the 
middle. The east section rises from about 450 ft. along the Fall 
Line to from 850 to 900 ft. along the summit of Parr’s Ridge. Its 
principal streams are those that cross the West Shore of the Coastal 
Plain and here wind their way from Parr's Ridge rapidly toward 
the south-east in narrow steep-sided gorges through broad lime- 
stone valleys. To the west of Parr's Ridge the surface for the 
most part slopes gently down to the east bank of the Monocacy 
River (which flows nearly at a right angle with the streams east of 
the Ridge), and then from the opposite bank rises rapidly toward 
the Catoctin Mountain; but just above the mouth of the Monocacy 
on the east side of the valley is Sugar Loaf Moimtain, which makes 
a steep ascent of 1250 ft. 

The portion of tlie state lying within the Appalachian Region 
is commonly known as western Maryland. To the eastward it 
abounds in mountains and valleys; to the westward it is a rolling 
plateau. West of Catoctin Mountain (1800 ft.) is Middletown 
Valley, with Catoctin Creek running through it from north to south, 
and the Blue Ridge Mountains (2400 ft.), near the Pennsylvania 
border, forming its west slope. Farther west the serrated crests 
of the Blue Ridge overlook the Greater Appalachian Valley, here 
73 m. in width, the broad genii y-rolling slopes of the Great Cumber- 
land or Hagerstown Valley occupying its eastern and the Appala- 
chian Ridge.s its western portion. Through the eastern portion 
Antictam Creek I0 the east and Conococheague Creek to the west 
flow rapidly in meandering trenches that in places exceed 75 ft. in 
depth. The Appalachian Ridges of the western portion begin with 
North Mountain on tlie cast and end with Wills Mountain on the 
west. They are long, narrow, uniformly-sloping and level-crested 
mountains, extending along parallel lines from north-east to .south- 
west, and reaching a maximum height in Martto's Ridge of more 
than 2000 ft. Overlooking them from the west are the higher 
ranges of the Alleghanies, among which the Savage, Backbone and 
Negro Mountains reach elevations of 3000 ft. or more. In the 
extreme west part of the state these mountains merge, as it were, 
into a rolling plateau, the Appalachian Plateau, having an average 
elevation of 2500 ft. All rivers of Western Maryland flow south 
into the Potomac except in the extreme west, where the waters of 
the Youghiogeny and its tributaries flow north into the Monongahela. 

Fauna and Flora . — In pimitive times deer, ducks, turkeys, fish 
and oysters were especially numerous, and wolves, squirrHs and 
crows were a source of annoyance to the early settlors. Doer, 
black bears and wild cats (lynx) are still found in some uncultivated 
sections. Much more numerous are squirrels, rabbits, " ground- 
hogs " (woodchucks), opossums, skunks, weasels and minks. Many 
species of ducks are also still found; and the reed-bird (bobolink), 
“ partridge ” (elsewhere called quail or “ Bob White "), ruffed 
grouse (elsewhere called partridge), woodcock, snipe, plover and 
Carolina mil still abound. The waters of the Chesapeake Bay 
are especially rich in oysters and crabs, and there, also, shad, 
alewives, “ striped " (commonly called " rock ") bass, menhaden, 
white perch and weak-fish (” sea-trout ") occur in large numbers. 
Among the more common trees axe several species of oak, pine, 
hickory, gums and maple, and the chestnut, the poplar, the b^h, 
the cypress and the red cedar; the merchantable pine has been cut, 
but the chestnut and other hard wood.s of West Maryland are still 
a product of con.siderablc value. Among wild fruit-trees are the 
persimmon and Chickasaw plum ; grape-vdnes and a large variety^ 
of berry-bushes grow wild and in abundance. 

Climate , — The climate of Maryland in the south-east is influenced 
by ocean and bay — perhaps also by the sandy soil — ^whiie in the 
west it is influenced by the mountains. The prevailing winds are 
we.sterly; but generally north-west in winter in the west section 
and south-west in summer in the south section. In the south the 
normal winter is mild, the normal summer rather hot; in the west 
the normal winter is cold, the normal summer cool. The normal 
average annual temperature ior the entire state is between 53® and 
54® F., ranging from 48“ at Grantsville in the north-west to 53® at 
ilairlington in the north-east, and to 57® at Princess Anne iii the 
south-east. The normal temperature for the state during July 
(the warmest month) is 75*2® F., and during January (the coldest 
month) 32*14® F. Although the west section is generally much 
the cooler in summer, yet both of the greatest extremes recorded 
since 1891 were at points not far apart in Western Maryland : 
109® F. at BoettcherviUe and —26® F. at Sunnyside. The XKxrmal 
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annual precipitation for the State is about 43 in. It is greatest, 
about 53 in., on the east slope of Catoctin Mountain, owing to the 
elevations which obstruct the moisture-bearing winds, and is 
above the average along the middle ol the shores of the Chesapeake. 
It is least, from 25 to 35 in., in the Greater Appalachian Valley, in 
the south on the West Shore, and along the Atlaiitic border. During 
spring and summer the precipitation ^roughout the State is about 
2 in. more than during autumn and winter. 

Soils and Agricultur e.^Tht great variety of soils is one of the 
more marked features of Maryland. On the East Shore to the 
nofth is a marly loam overlying a yellow i.sh-red clay sub-soil, to 
the south is a soil quite stiff with light coloured clay, wliile here 
and there, especially in the middle and south, are considerable 
areas both of light sandy soils and tidal marsh loams. On the 
West Shore the soils range from a light sandy loam in the lower 
levels south from Baltimore to rather heavy loams overlying a 
yellowish clay on the rolling uplands and on the terraces along the 
Potomac and r*atuxcnt. Crossing the state along the lower edge 
of the Fall Line is a belt heavy with clay, but so impervious to 
water as to be of little value for agricultural purposes. The soils 
of the Piedmont Plateau east of T'arr's Ridge are, like the under- 
lying rocks, exceptionally variable in composition, texture and 
colour. For the most part they are con.siderably heavier with 
clay than are those of the Cxiastal Plain, and better adapted tb 
general agricultural purposes. Light loams, however, are found 
both in the north-east and south-east. A sod of very close texture, 
the gabbro, is found, most largely in the north-east. Alluvial 
loams occupy the narrow river valleys; but the most common soil 
of the section is that formed from gneiss with a large per cent, of 
clay in the subsoil. West of Parr’s Ridge in the Piedmont, ihe 
principal soils are those the character of winch is dctermiiicd either 
by decomposed red sandstone or by decomposed limestone. In 
the east portion of the mountainous region the soil so well adapted 
to peach culture contains much clay, together with particles of 
Cambrian sandstone. In Hagerstown Valley are rich red or yellow 
limestone-clay soils. Tlie Alleghany ridges have only a thin 
stony soil ; but good limestone, sandstone, shale and alluvial soils, 
occur in the valleys and in some of the plateaus of the extreme 
west. 

Of the total land surface, of the stale 82 % was in 1000 included 
in farms and p8 % of the fannland was improved. There were 
46,012 farms, of which 15,833 contained less than 50 acres, 3940 
contained 260 acres or more, and 79 contained 1000 acres or more — 
the average size being 112*4 acres. In 1890, (k) % of the farms 
were worked by the owners or their managers, in 1900 only 66*4 % ; 
but share tenants outnumber ca.sh tenants by almost three to one. 
Of the total number of farms about seven times as many are opera'tetl 
by white as by negro farmers, though the number of farms operated 
by white share tenants outnumber those operated by negro share 
tenants by only about five to one. Of all the inhabitants of the 
state, at least ten years old, who in were engaged in gainful 
occupations, 20*8 % were farmers. The leading agricultural pur- 
suits are the growing of Indian corn and wheat and the raising of 
livestock, yet it is in the production of fruits, vegetables and 
tobacco, that Maryland ranks highest as an agricultural state, an I 
in no other state except South Carolina is so large a percentage of the 
value of the crop expended for fertilizers. In i<)07, according to 
the Year Book of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Indian 
com crop was 22,196,000 bushels, valued at $ii,98(»,ooo; the wheat 
crop was 14,763,000 bushels, valued at $14,172,000; the oat crop 
was 825,000 bushels, valued at $404,000; and the cro]i of r^^e was 

315.000 bushels, valued at $236,000, Of the livestock, hogs were 
tile itrosl numerous in 1900, cattle next, sheep third, and horses 
fourth. The hay and forage crop of 1899 (exclusive of corn-stalks) 
grew on 374,848 acres. Until after the middle of the i8th century 
tobacco was the staple crop of Maryland, and the total yield did 
not reach its maximum until i860 when the crop amounted to 

51.000 hhds. ; from this it decreased to 14,000 hhds., or 1 2,356,838 lt> 

in 1889; in 1899 it rose again to 24,589,48011), in 1907 the crop 
was only 16, 9(12,000 lb, less than that of nine other stales. In 
market-garden products, including small fruits, Maryland ranked 
in 1899 sixth among the .states of the Union, the crop lieing valued 
at $4, 7(16,760, an increase of 350*9 % over that of 1889. In the 
yield both of strawberries and of tomato it ranked first ; the yield 
of raspberries and blackberries is also large. In its crop of green- 
peas Maryland was exceeded (iSof/) by New York only; in sweet 
Indian com it ranked fifth; in kale, second; in spinach, third; in 
cabbages, ninth. The nuiifber of peach-trees, especially in the 
west part of the^state, where the quality is of th^* best, is rapidly 
increasing, and in the yield of peaches and nectarines the state 
ranked thirteenth in 1899; in the yield of pears it ranked fifth; in 
apples seventeenth. ^ 

The Indian-com, wheat and nvestock sections of the state, are 
in the Piedmont Plateau, the Hagerstown Valley and the central- 
portion of the East Shore. Garrett county in the extreme north- 
weat, however, raises the largest nnmbor of sheep. Most of the 
toba^ is grown in the south counties of the West Shore. The 
great centre .for vegetables and small fmits is in the counties border- 
ing on the north-west shore of the Chesapeake, and in Howard, 
Fredericl^ and Washington counties, directly west, Anne Arundel 


county producing the second largest quantity of strawberries of 
all the counties in the Union in 1899. Peaches and peats grow in 
large quantities in Kent and neighbouring counties on the east 
shore and in Washington and JYederick counties; apples grow in 
abundance in all parts of the Piedmont Plateau. 

The woodland area of the state in 1900 was 4400 sq. m., about 
44 % (estimated in 1907 to be 3450 sq. m., cilxmt 35 %) of the 
total laud urea, but with the exception of considerable oak and chest- 
nut, some maple and other hard woods in west Maryland, about 
all of the merchantable timber has been cut. The lumber industry, 
nevertheless, has steadily increased in importance, the value of 
the product in iS(jo amounting to only $(>05,864, that in 1890 to 
$1,600,472, and that in 1900 to $2,650,082, of which sum $2,495 ,t() 9 
was the value of products under the factory system; in 1905 the value 
of the factory product was $2,750, 339. 

Fisheries . — In 1897 the value of the fishery product of Maryland 
was exceeded only by lliat of Massachusetts, but by 1901, although 
it had increased somewhat during the four years, it was e>ceedcd 
by the product of New J ersey, of Virginia and of New York. Oysters 
constitute more than 80 % of the total value, the j.roduct in 1901 
amounting to 5,685, 5(>i bushels, and being valued at $3,031,518. 
The supply oti natural beds has been diminibhing, but the planting 
of private beds promises a large increase. Crabs are next m value 
and are caught chiefly along the East Shore and in Anne Amndel 
and Calvert counties on the West Shore. Shad, to the number of 
3,111,181 and valued at $120,602. were caught during 1901. In 
Somerset and Worcester counties clams arc a .source of considerable 
value. Tlu* terrapin catch decreased in value from $22,333 in 1891 
to $1139 in i()oi. The total value of the fish product of 1901 was 
$3, 767, .}()!. The state laws tor the protection of fish and shellfish 
were long carelessly enlorccd because of the fishermen's strong 
feeling against them, bid this sentiment lias slowly changed and 
enforcement ha.s become more vigorou.s. 

Minerals and Manufactures . — The coal deposits, which form a 
part of the well-knowm Cumberland field, furnish by far the mo«t 
important mineral product of the state ; more than 98 % of this, 
in 1901, was mined in Alleghany county from a bed about 20 m. long 
and 5 m. wule and tlie remainder in Garrett county, whose dcjxi.sils, 
though unde velopcd, are of great value. The coal is of two varieties : 
bituminous and Hemi-bituminous. The bituminous is of excellent 
quality for the manufacture of coke and gas, but up to 1902 had 
been mined only in small quantities. Mo.5t of the product has 
been of the semi-bituminous vancty and of tiie best quality in 
the country for thi! generation of steam. Nearly all the high 
grade blacksmitiiing coal mined in the United Stales comes from 
Maryland. The deposits were discovered early in the 19th centur\' 
(probably first in 1804 near the present Frostburg), but were not 
exploited until railway transport became available in 1842, and 
output was not large until after the close of the Civil War; in 
1805 it was 1,025,208 short tons, from which it steadily increased 
to 5,532,628 short tons in 1907. From 1722 until the War of 
Independence the iron-ore product of nortii and west Maryland 
was greater than that of any of the oilier colonies, but since then 
ores of superior quality have been discovered in other states and 
tiie output in Maryland, taken chiefly from the west border of the 
Coastal Plain in Anne Arundel and Prince George's counties, has 
become comparatively of little importance— 24,367 long tons in 1902 
and only 8269 tons in 1905. Gold, silver and copper ores, have 
been found in the state, and attempts have been made to mine 
them, without much success. The Maryland building stone, of 
which there is an abundance of good quality, consists chiefly o] 
granites, limestones, slate, marble and sandstones, the greater part 
of which is quarried in the cast section of the Piedmont Plateau 
especially in Cecil county, though some limestones, including those 
from which hydraulic cement is manufactured, and some sand- 
stones are obtained from the western part of the Piedmont Plateau 
and the cast section of the Appalachian region; tlie value of stone 
quarried in tbe state in 1907 was $1,439,355) of which $1,183,753 
was the value of granite, $142,825 that of limestone, $98,918 that 
of marble, and $13,859 that of sandstone. Brick, potter's and 
tile clays are obtained most largely along the west border of the 
Cxiastal Plain, and fire-clay from the coal region of West Matyland; 
in 1907 the value of clay products was $1,886,362. Materials for 
porcelain, including flint, feldspar and kaolin, abound in the east 
portion of the Piedmont, the kaolin chiefly in Cecil county, and 
material for mineral paint in Anne Arundel and Prince George's 
counties, as well as farther north-west. 

Between 1850 and 1900, while the population increased rt)3*8 
the average number of wage-earners employed in manufacturing 
establishments increased 258*5 %, constituting 5*2 % of the total 
population in 18)50 and 9*1 % “ i9oo* In i goo the total value of 
manufactured goods was $242,552,990, an increase of 41*1 % over 
that of 1890. Of the total given for 1900, $211,076,143 was the 
value of products under tlie factory .system; and in 1905 the value 
of factory products was $243,375.99^. being I 5*3 % more than in 
igoo. The products of greatest value in 1905 'vere ; custom-made 
men’s clothing; fruits and vegetables and oysters, canned and 
preserved: iron and steel; foundry and machine-shop products, 
i including stoves and furnaces; flour and grist mill products; tin- 
ware, coppersmithing and sheet iron working; fertilizers; slaughtering 
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and meat-packing: cars and repairs by steam railways; shirts; 
cotton goods; malt liquors; and cigars and cigarettes. In 
value of fert^zers manufactured, and in that of oysters canned 
and preserved, Maryland was first among the states In 1900 and 
second in 1905; in 1900 and in 1905 it was fourth among the states 
in the value of men's clothing. Baltimore is still the great manu- 
facturing centre, but of the state's total product the percentage 
in .value of that manufactured there decreased from 82*5 in 1890 
to 6()’5 in 1900, and to 62*3 (of the factory product) in 1905. The 
largest secondary centres are Cumberland, Hagerstown and Frede- 
rick, the total value of whose factory products in 1905 was less than 
$ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

Communications, — Tide-water Maryland is afforded rather unusual 
facilities of water transportation by the Chesapeake Bay, with its 
deep channel, numerous deep inlets and navigable tributaries, 
together with the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, which crosses 
the state of Delaware and connects its waters with those of the 
Delaware river and bay. As early as 1783 steps were taken to 
extend these facilities to the navigable waters of the Ohio, chiefly 
by improving the navigation of the Potomac above Georgetown. 
By 1820 this project was merged into a movement for a Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal along tlic same line. Ground was broken in 1828 
and in 1850 the can^ was opened to navigation from Georgetown 
to Cumberland, a distance of 180 m. In 1878 and again in 1889 it 
was wrecked by a freshet, and since then has been of little service.^ 
However, on the same day that ground was broken for this canal, 
ground was also broken for the Baltimore & Ohio railway, of which 
15 m. was built in 1828-1830 and which was one of the first steam 
railway lines in operation in the United States. Since then railway 
building has progressed steadily. In Maryland (and including the 
District of Columbia) there were 259 m. of railway in 1850, 386 m. 
in 1800, 671 m. in 1870, and 1040 m. in 1880; in 1890, in Maryland 
alone, the mileage was 1270*04 m., and in 1909 it was 1394*19 m. 
The more important railway linos are the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Philadeljihia Baltimore & Washington (controlled by the Pennsyl- 
vania and a consolidation of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore and the Baltimore & Potomac tlie Western Maryland, 
the West Virginia Central & Pittsburg ‘ (leased by the Western 
Maryland), the Northern Central, the Maryland electric railways 
(including what was formerly the Baltimore & Annapolis Short 
Line), and the Washington Baltimore & Annapolis electric railway. 
Baltimore is the chief railway centre and its harbour is one of the 
most important in the countr)\ 

Inhabitants,— T\ni population of Maryland in 1880 wa.s 934,943; 
in 1890, 1,042,390, an increase within the decade of 11 -5 %; in 
1900, 1,188,044, a further increase of 14 %.2 Of the total 
population in 1900 there were 952,424 whites, 235,064 negroes, 
544 Chinese, 9 Japanese and 3 Indians, the increase in the white 
population from 1890 to 1900 being 15*2 %, while that of the 
negroes was only 9 %. In 1900 there were 1,094,110 native 
born to 93,934 foreign-born, and of the foreign-bom 44,990 were 
natives of Germany and 68,600 were residents of the city of 
Baltimore. The urban population, i.e. total population of cities 
of 4000 or more inhabitants, in 1900, was 572,795, or 48*2 % of 
the total and an increase of i6*6 % over that of 1890; while the 
rural population, i.e. population outside of incorporated places, 
was 539,685, an increase of about 8 % over that of 1890. There 
are about 59 religious sects, of whicJi the members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which was prominent in the early history of 
Maryland, are far the most numerous, having in 1906 166,941 
members out of 473?257 communicants of all denoihinations; 
in the same year there were 137,156 Methodists, 34,965 Protes- 
tant Episcopalians, 32,246 Lutherans, 30,928 Baptists, 17,895 
Presbyterians and 13,442 members of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. The chief cities are Baltimore, pop. (1900), 
Cumberland 17,128, Hagerstown 13,591, Frederick 9296 
and Annapolis 8525. 

Government.— "Ihs, state constitution of 1867, the one now in 
force, has been frequently amended, all that is required for its 
amendment being a three-fifths vote of all of the members 
elected to each of the two houses of the General Assembly, fol- 
lowed by a majority vote of the state electorate, and it is further 

‘ Maryland and Delaware together began the construction of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake canal (13J m. long) across the north part 
of the state of Delaware, between the Delaware river and Chesa- 
peake Bay; t^ canal received Federal aid in 1828, was completed 
in 1829, and in 1907 was chosen as the most practicable route lor 
a prmxised ship waterway between the Chesapeake and the Delaware. 

* The population at previous censuses was as follows : 3x9,728 in 
}790\ 34 i >548 in 1800; 380,546 in 1810; 407,350 in iSao; 447,040 
in 1830; 470,019 in 1840; 583,034 in 1850; 687,049 in i860; and 
780,894 in 1870. 


provided that once in twenty years, beginning with 1887, the 
wish of the people in regard to calling a convention for altering ^ 
the constitution shall be ascertained by a poll . Any constitution 
or constitutional amendment proposed by such constitutional 
convention comes into effect only if approved by a majority of 
the votes cast in a popular election. Since 1870 suffrage has ’ 
been the right.of all male citizens (including negroes) twenty-one 
years of age or over who shall liave lived within the state for one 
year and within the county or the legislative district of the city 
of Baltimore in which they may offer to vote for six montf^s 
immediately preceding an election; persons convicted of larceny 
or other infamous crime and not since pardoned by the governor, 
as well as lunatics or those who have been convicted of bribery 
at a previous election are excepted. In 1908 the General 
Assembly passed a law providing for annual direct primary • 
elections (outside of Baltimore; and making the Baltimore 
special primary law applicable to state as well as city officials), 
but, as regards state officers, making only a slight improvement 
upon previous conditions inasmuch as the county or district 
is the unit and the vote of county or district merely “ instructs ” 
delegates to the party’s state nominating convention, representa- 
tion in which is not strictly in proportion to population, the 
rural counties having an advantage over Baltimore; no nomi- 
nation petition is required. In the same year a separate law was 
passed providing for primary elections for the choice of United 
States senators; but here also the method is not that of nomina- 
tion by a plurality throughout the state, but by the vote of 
counties and legislative districts, so that this measure, like the 
other primary law, is not sufficiently direct to give Baltimore a 
vote proportional to its population. 

The cliiof executive authority is vested in a governor elected by 
t)opular vote for a term of four years. Since becoming a state Mary- 
land has had no lieutenant-governor except under the constitution 
of 1864 ; and the office of governor is to be filled in case of a vacancy 
by such person as the General Assembly may elect#'* Any citizen 
of Maryland may be elected to tlw office who is thirty years of age 
or over, who has been for ten years a citizen of the state, who has 
lived in the state for five years immediately preceding election, and 
who is at the time of his election a qualified voter therein. Until 
1838 the governor liad a rather large appointing power, but since 
that date most of the more important offices have been filled by 
popular election. He, however, still appoints, subject to the' 
confirmation of senate, the secretary of state, the superirtendent 
of public edui^tion, the commissioner of the land office, ttc adjutant- 
general, justices of the peace, notaries public, the members of 
numerous administrative boards, and other administrative officers. 

He is himself one of the board of education, of the board of public 
works, and of the board for the management of the house of cor- 
rection. No veto power whatever was given to the governor until 
1867, when, in the present constitution, it was provided that no bill 
vetoed by him should become a law unless passed over liis veto by 
a three-fifths vote of the members elected to each house, and an 
amendment of 1890 (ratified by the people in 1891) further provides 
that any item of a mqn^ bill may likewise be separately vetoed. 

The governor's salary is fixed by the constitution at $4300 a year. 

Other executive officers are a treasurer, elected by joint ballot of 
the General Assembly for a term of two years, a comptroller elected 
by popular vote for a similar term, and an attorney-general elected 
1 by popular vote for four years. 

I The legislature, or General Assembly, meets biennially in even- 
numbered years, at Annapolis, and consists of a Senate and a House 
of Megates. Senators are elected, one from each of the twenty- 
three counties and one from each of the four legislative districts of 
the city of Baltimore, for a term of four years, the terms of one-half 
expiring every two years. Delegates are elected for a term ol two 
years, from each county and from each legislative district of 
Baltimore, according to population, as follows : for a population of 
18,000 or less, two delegates; 18,000 to 28,000, three; 28,000 to 
40,000, four; 40,000 to 55»*x^» five; 55,000 and upwards, six. Each 
legislative district of Baltimore is entitled to the number of delegates 
to which the largest county shall or may be entitled under the 
foregoing apportionment, and the General Assembly may from 
time to time alter the boundaries of Baltimore city districts in order 
to equalize their population. This 83«tem of apportionment gives 
to the rural counties a considerable political i^antage over the 
city of Baltimore, which, with 42*8 % oi the total population 
according to the census of 1900, has only 4 out of 27 members of 
the Senate and only 24 out of loi members of the House of Delegates. 

Since far back in the colonial era, no minister, preacher, or priest 

• The General AssenxWy regularly deeted ^ ^vemor ditri^ 
the period 1776-1838. 
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has boen eligible to a acat in cither hoase. A senator must be twenty- 
iive years of ago or over, and both sonatevs and delegates must have 
lived within the state at least three years and in their county or 
legislative district at least one year immediately preceding their 
elation. 

The constitution provides that no bill or joint resolution shall pass 
either house except by an at&rmative vote of a majority of all the 
members elected to that house and requires that on the final vote 
the yeas and nays be recorded. 

Jushce, &c . — The administration of justice is entrusted to a 
court of appeals, circuit courts, special courts for the city of Balti- 
more, orphans' courts, and justices of the peace. Exclusive of the 
dity of Baltimore, the state is divided into seven judicial circuits, 
in each of which are elected for a term of fifteen years one chief judge 
and two associate judges, who at the time of their election must be 
members of the Mai^rland bar, between the ages of thirty and seventy, 
and must have been residents of the state for at least five years. 
The seven chief judges so elected, together with one elected from 
the city of Baltimore, constitute the court of appeals, the governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate designating one of the 
eight as chief judge of that court. The court has appellate jurisdic- 
tion ^ly. The three judges elected in each circuit constitute the 
circuit court of each of the several counties in such circuit. The 
courts have both original and appellate jurisdiction and are required 
to hold at least two sessions to which jurors shall be summoned 
every year in each county of its circuit, and if only two such terms 
are field, there must be two other and intermediate terms to which 
jurors shall not be summoned. Three other judges are elected for 
four-year terms, in each county and in the city of Baltimore to 
constitute an orphans' court. The number of justices of the peace 
for each county is fixed by local law; they are appointed by the 
governor, subject to tlie confirmation of the Senate, lor a term of 
two years. 

In the colonial era Maryland had an interesting list of governmental 
subdivisions — the manor, the hundred, the parish, the county, and 
the city — but the two last are about all that remain and even these 
arc in considerable measure subject to the special local acts of the 
ticncral Assembly. In general, each county has from three to 
seven commissioners- the number is fixed by county laws — elected 
on a general ticket of each county for a term of from two to six 
years, entrusted with the charge and control of property owned by 
the county, empowered to appoint constables, judges of elections, 
collectors of tixes, trustees of the poor, and road supervisors, to 
levy taxes, to revise taxable valuations of real property, and open 
or close public roads. 

In Maryland a wife holds her property as if single cxccjit that .she 
can convey real estate only by a joint deed with lier husband (thi.s re- 
quirement being for the purjiose of effecting a relea.se of the husband’s 
“ dower interest "), neither husband nor wife is liable for the separate 
rlcbts of the other, and on the death of either the rights of the survivor 
in the estate of the other are about equal. Wife beating is made 
punishable by whijiping in gaol, not exceeding forty lashes. Mor 
to 1841 a divorce was granted by the legislature only, from then 
until 1851 it could be granted by either the legislature or the equity 
courts, since 1851 by the courts only. 'l*hc grounds for a divorce 
a mensa et thorn, which may be granted for over or fora limited time 
only, are cruelty, excessively vicious conduct, or de.sertion; for a 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii the chief grounds are impotence at 
the time of marriage, adultery or deliberate abandonment for three 
^'eans. There Is no homestead exemption law and exemptions from 
levy for the satisfaction of debts extend only to Jioo worth of 
T)roperty, besides wearing apparel and books and tools used by the 
debtor in his profession or trade, and to all money payable in the 
nature of insurance. Employers of workmen in a clay or coal mine, 
stone quarry, or on a steam or street railway are liable for damage 
in case of an injury to any of their workmen where such injury is 
caused by the negligence of the employer or of any servant or 
employee of the employer. The chief of the bureau of labour 
.statistics is directed in case of danger of a strike or lockout to seek 
to mediate between the parties and if unsuccessful in that, then to 
endeavour to secure their consent to the formation of a board of 
arbitration. 

The stetc penal and cliaritable institutions include a penitentiary 
at Baltimore; a house of correction at Jessups ; two houses of 
refuge at Baltimore ; a house of reformation in Prince George’s 
county; St Mary's industrial .school for boys at Baltimore; an 
industrial home for negri) girls at Mel vale*, an asylum and training 
school for the feeble-minded at Owings Mills; an infirmary at 
Cumberland; the Maryland hospital for the insane at Cantonsville; 
the Springfield state hospital for the insane; the Maryland school 
for the deaf and dumb at Frederick city; and the Maryland school 
for the blind at Baltimore. Each of these is under the management 

5; appointed by the governor subject to the confirmation 

of the senate. Besides these ^re arc a large number of state- 
aided charitable institutions, m 1900 there was created a board 
of state aid and charities, composed of seven members appointed 
by the governor for a term of two years, not more than four to be 
reappointed. ^ There is also a state lunacy commission of four 
members, who are appointed for terms of four years, one annually, 
by the governor. 


hducation . — The basis of the present common school system was 
laid in 1SO5, after whicli a marked development was accompanied 
by some important cliange.s in the system and its administration, 
and the percentage of total illiteracy (i.e. inability to write among 
those ten years old and over) decreased from 19*3 in 1880 to ii*i 
in 1900, while illiteracy among tlic native whites decreased during 
the same period from 7*8 to 4‘i and among negroes from 59*6 to 35 ■2. 
At tlic head of the system is a state board and a state superintendent, 
and under these in each county is a county board which appoints 
a sujierintcndent for tlie county and a board of trustees for each 
school district none of which is to be more than four miles square. 
The state board is compo.secl of the governor as its president, the 
state superintendent as its secretary, six other members appointed 
by tlie governor for a term of six years, and, as ex-ofjicio members 
without the right to vote, the principals of the state and other 
normal schools. Prior to 1900 the principal of the state normal 
was ex-officio state superintendent, but since then the superintendent 
lias been appointed by the governor for a term of four years. Each 
county board is also appointed by the governor for a term of six 
years. In both the state and the county board.s at least one-third 
of tlic members appointed by the governor are not to be of the 
dominant political party and onlv one- third of the members are to 
be appointed every two years. The state board enacts by-laws 
for the ad ministration of tlie system ; its decision of controversies 
arising under the school law is final; it may suspend or remove a 
county superintentent for inefficiency or incompetency ; it issues 
life .state certificates, but applicants must have had seven years of 
experience m teaching, five in Maryland, and must hold a first-class 
certificate or a college or normal school diploma; and it pensions 
teachers who have taught successfully for twenty -five years in any 
of the public or normal schools of the state, who have reached the 
age of sixty, and who have become physically or mentally incapable 
of teaching longer, the pension amounting to $200 a year. The 
legislature of 1908 passed a law under which the minimum pay for 
a teacher holding a first-class certificate should be $350 a year after 
three years' teaching, $400 after five years' teaching and $4')0 after 
eight years' teaching. By a law of 1904 all teachers who’ taught 
an average of 15 pupils were to receive at lea.st 5300. School books 
are purchased out of the proceeds of the school tax, but parents may 
])urchase if they prefer. In 1908 the average school year was nine 
and seven-tenths months— ten in the cities and nine and four- tenths 
in the counties, the aim is ten months throughout, and a law of 
1904 jirovides that if a school i.s taught less than nine months a 
portion of the funds set apart for it shall be withheld . A compulsory 
education law of i902--to operate, however, only in the city oi 
Baltimore and in Allegany county — requires the attendance for 
the whole .school year of children betv’een the ages of eight and twelve 
and also of those between the ages of twelve and sixteen who are 
not employed at home or elsewhere. A separate school for negro 
children is to be maintained in every election district in which the 
population warrants it. The sy.stem is maintained by a state tax 
of 16 cents pn each ? 100 of taxable property. 

The higher state educational institutions are two normal schools 
and one agricultural college. One of the normal schools was opened 
in Baltimore in 18O6, the otlier at Frostburg in 1904. Both are under 
the management of the slate board of education, which apj>oints 
the principals and teachers and prescribes tlie course of stiid\'. 

I here is besides, in Washington College at Che&tcrtown, a normal 
department supported by the state and under the supervision of 
the slate board of education. The Maryland Agricultural College, 
to which an experiment station has been added, was opened in 1859; 
it is at College Park in Prince George's county, and is largely under 
state management. Maryland supports no state university, but 
Johns Hopkins University, one of the leading institutions of its 
kind in the country, receives $25,000 a year from the state; Uie 
medical department of the university of Maryland receives an 
annual appropriation of about $2500, and St John’s College, the 
academic department of the university of Maryland, receives from 
the state $13,000 annually and gives for each county in the state 
one free scholarship and one scholarship covering all expenseii. 
Among the jirincipal institutions in the state are the university 
of Maryland, an outgrowth of the medical college of Maryland 
(1807) in Baltimore, with a law school (reorganized in i86q), a 
dental school (1882), a school of pharmacy (1904), and, since 1907, 
a department of arts and science in St John's College (non-sect., 
opened in 1789) at Anna]')olis; Washington College, with a normal 
department (non-sect., ojicncd in 1782) at Cliestertown; Mount 
St Mary's College (Koman Catholic, 1808) at Emmitsburg; ' New 
Windsor College (Presbytorian, 1843) at New Windsor; St Charles 
C-ollege (Roman Catholic, opened in 1848) and Rock Hill College 
(l^oman Catholic, 1857) near ElHcott ciW; Loyola College (Roman 
Catholic, 1852) at Baltimore; Western Maryland College (Methodist 
Protestant, 1B67) at Westminster; Johns Hopkins 'University (non- 
sect, i87fh at Baltimore; Morgan College (coloured, Methodist, 
1876) at Baltimore; Woman’s College of Baltimore (Methodist, 
founded 1884, opened 1888); several professional schools mostly 
in Baltimore [qifi)] the Peabody Jnstltiite at Baltimore; and the 
Unites States Naval Academy at AnTiai>olls. 

'fhe state's revenue is derived from a general direct 
property tax, a licence tax, corporation taxes, a collateral inheritance 
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tax, fines, forfeitures and fees; and the penitentiary yields an annual 
net Twenuo of about $40,000. Xherc is no provision for a eenetal 
periodic as^ssment, but a state tax commissioner appointed by the 
governor, treasurer and comptroller assesses the corporations and 
wc jottaty commissioners (in the counties) and tlie appeal tax wurt 
(in the city ^ Baltimore) revise valuations of real property every 
^ Maryland, in its cn^usiCm ovSr 
mtomal improvements, meurred an indebtedness of more 

interest, such heavy taxes were levied 
formed to resist the collection, and 
to pay what was due; but the accumulated 
been funded ^ 1848 and was paid soon afterwards, 
government wore curtaUed by the constitution 
amount of indebtedness steadily 
decreased until in r^2 the funded debt was $6,909,326 and the net 
debt only $a>797, 269*13, while on the ist of October 1908 the net 
debt was $366,04 V9 i. As a result of incurring the We debt a 
constitution prohibits the legislature from contracting 
providing by the imposition of taxes for the payment 
annually and the principal within fifteen yeaw, except 
to meet a temporary deficiency not oxceeamg $50,000. llie firat 
bank of the state was cstahlishod in 1790, and by 1817 there was one 
m each of twelve counties and several in Baltimore; in 1818-18^0 

thf«,^v^Wn®n^ failures, but 

PS ^ constitutional provision 

i^kes each stockholder in a state bank liable to Hie amouiit of liis 
shaxeorsharesforall the bank's debts and liabiaties. A^gste^ 
IS taxed on its deposits, and a state bank is taxed on its cfipitauS 
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Htsiory.-—J]^ history of Maryland begins in 1632 with the 
procedure of Charles I. to grant a charter conveying almost 
un imited territorial and governmental rights therein to George 
Calvert, first Lord Baltimore (i58o?-i632), and styling him its 
absolute lord and proprietor. George Calvert died before the 
charter hud passed the Great Seal, but about two months later 
m the same year it was issued to liis eldest son, Cecilius In 
November 1633 two vessels, the “Ark” and the “Dove” 
carrymg at least two hundred roloniiits under Leonard Calvert 
(r. 1582-1647), a brother of the proprietor, us governor, sailed 
trom Gravesend and amved in Maryland lute in March of the 
following year. Friendly relations were at the outset estab- 
lished with the Indians, and the province never had much trouble 
with that race; but with William Claiborne (1589?-! 676?), the 
arch-enemy of the province as long as he lived, it was otherwise, 
lie had opposed the grant of the Maryland charter, had estab- 
lished a trading post on Kent Island in Chesapeake Bay in 1631 
and when commanded to submit to the new government he and 
his followers offered armed resistance. A little latorduring S 
temporary absence in England, his followers on the island were 
reduced to submission; but in 1644, while the Civil War in 
England was in progress, he was back in the province assisting 
Richard Ingle, a pirate who claimed to be acting in the interest 
of parliament, in raising an insurrection which deprived Governor 
Calvert of his oflice for about a year and a half. Finally the 
lord proprietor was deprived of his government from 1654 to 
1658 in obedience to instructions from parliament which were 
originally intended to affect only Virginia, but were so modified 
through the influence of Claiborne and some Puritan exiles from 
Virginia who had settled in Maryland, as to apply also to “ the 
plantations within Chesapeake Bay.” Then the long continued 
unrest both in the mother country and in the province seems to 
have encouraged Josias Fendall, the proprietor’s own appointee 
as governor, to strike a blow against the proprietary government 
and attempt to set up a commonwealth in its place ; but this revolt 
was easily suppressed and order was generally preserved in the 
province from the English Restoration of 1660 to the English 
Revolution of 1688. ® 

Meanwlule an irlteresting internal development had been in 
progress. The propnetor was a Roman Catholic >and probably it 
was his intention that Maryland should he anaaylum for per- 
secuted Roman Catholics, but it is even more clear that he was 
desirous of having Protestant colonists also. To this end he 
promised religious toleration from the beginning and directed 
hiso^^rs accordingly; this led to the famous Tolcratiom Act 
passed^by the assembly j’n i64(), which, however, extended its 
protection only to sects of Trinitarian Christianity. Again 
aithonfeh the charter reserved to the proprietor the right of 
calling an assembly of the freemen or their delegates at such 


times and in such forin and manner as he should choose, he sur- 
r^ored in 1638 his claim to the sole right of initiating legislation. 
By 1650 the assembly had been divided into two houses, in one of 
which sat only the representatives of the freemen without whose 
consent no bill could become a law, and annual sessions as well 
as triennial elections were coming to be the usual order. When 
suffrage Imd thus come to be a thing really worth possessing, 
me propnetor, in 1670, sought to check the opposition by dis- 
franchising all freemen who did not have a freehold of fifty acres 
or a visible estate of forty pounds sterling. But this step was 
followed by more and more impassioned complaints against 
him, such as : that he was interfering with elections, that he was 
summoning only a part of the delegates elected, that he was 
seeking to overawe tliose summoned, that he was abusing his veto 
power, and that he was keeping the government in the hands of 
Roman Catltolics, who were mostly members of his own family. 
About this time also the north and cast boundaries of the province 
were beginning to suffer from the aggressions of William Penn 
The territory now forming the state of Delaware was within the 
boundaries defined by the Maryland charter, but in 1682 it was 
transferred by the duke of York to William Penn and in 1685 
Lord Baltimore’s claim to it was denied by an order in council, 
^r^und that it had been inhabited by Christians before 
the Maryland charter was granted. In the next place, although 
it was clear from the words of the charter that the parallel of 
40 N. was intended for its north boundary, and although Penn’s 
charter prescribed that Pennsylvania should extend on the south 
to the “ beginning of the fortieth degree of Northern Latitude ” 
a controversy arose with regard to the boundary between the 
two provinces, and there was a long period of litigation; in 1763- 
1707 Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, two English mathe- 
maticians, established the line named from them (sec Mason and 
Dixon Line), which runs along the parallel 39® 43’ 26*3'’ N. and 
later became famous as the dividing line betweep the free states 
and the slave states. While the proprietor was absent defending 
his claims against Penn the English Revolution of 1688 was 
started. Owing to the death of a messenger there was long delay 
in proclmming the new monarchs in Maryland; this delay, to- 
getherwith a rumour of a Popish plot to slaughter the Protestants, 
enabled the opposition to overthrow the proprietary government 
and then the Crown, in the interest of its trade policy, set up a 
royal government in its place, in 1692, without, however, divest- 
ing the proprietor of his territorial rights. Under the royal 
government the Church of England was established, the people 
acquired a strong control of their branch of the legislature and 
they were governed more by statute Jaw and less by executive 
ordinance. The proprietor having become a Protestant the 
proprietary govemraent was restored in 1 7 15, Roman Catholics 
were disfranchised immediately afterward. In 1730 Germans 
began to settle in considerable numbers in the west-central part 
of the state, where they greatly promoted its industrial develop- 
inent but at the same time added much strength to the opposi- 
tion. The first great dispute between proprietor and people after 
the restoration of 1715 was with regard to the extension of the 
Enghsh statutes to Maryland, the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture vigorously contending that all such statutes except those 
expressly ex^uded extended to the province, and the lord pro- 
prietor contending that only those in which the dominions were 
expressly mentioned ware in force there. Many other disputes 
speedily followed.and when the final struggle between the ^glish 
and French for possession in America came, although appror 
priations were made at its beginning to protect her own west 
frontier from the attacks of the enemy, a dead-lock between the 
two branches ol the assembly prevented Maryland from respond- 
ing to repeated appeals from the mother country for aid in the 
latter part of that struggle. This failure was used as an argument 
in favour of imposing the famous Stamp Act. Nevertheless 
popular clamour agaijDist parliament on account of that measure 
was even greater than it had been against the proprietor. The 
stamp distributor was driven out, and the arguments of Daniel 
Dulany.(i72i-i797), th? ablest lawyer in the province, against 
the aa were quoted by speakers in pauliament lor. its repeal. 
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In the years immediately preceding the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence Maryland pursued much the same course as did other 
leading colonies in the struggle — a vessel with tea on board was 
even burned to the water’s edge — and yet wlien it came to the 
decisive act of declaring independence there was hesitation. As 
the contest against the proprietor had been nearly won, the 
majority of the best citizens desired the continuance of the old 
government and it was not until the Maryland delegates in the 
Continental Congress were found almost alone in holding back 
thaife their instructions not to vote for independence were 
rescinded. The new constitution drawn and adopted in 1776 to 
take the place of the charter was of an aristocratic rather than 
a democratic nature. Under it the property qualification for 
suffrage was a freehold of 50 acres or £30 current money, the 
property qualifications for delegates £500, for senators £1000, 
and for governor £5000. Four delegates were chosen from each 
county and two each from Baltimore and Annapolis, the same 
as under the proprietary government, population not being taken 
into account. Senators wore chosen by a college of fifteen 
electors elected in the same manner as the delegates, and the 
governor by a joint ballot of the two houses of assembly. In 
1802 negroes were disfranchised, and in 1810 property qualifi- 
cations for suffrage and office wore abolished. The sy.stem of 
representation that, with the rapid growth of population in the 
north-east sections, especially in the city of Baltimore, placed 
the government in the hands of a decreasing minority also began 
to be attacked about this time; but the fear of that minority 
which represented the tobacco-raising and slave-holding counties 
of south Maryland, with respect to the attitude of the majority 
toward slavery prevented any changes until 1837, when the oppo- 
sition awakened by the enthusiasm over internal improvements 
effected the adoption of amendments which provided for the 
election of the governor and senators by a direct vote of the 
people, a slight increase in the representation of the city of 
Baltimore and the larger counties, and a slight decrease in that 
of the smaller counties. Scarcely had these amendments been 
carried when the serious financial straits brought on by debt in- 
curred through the state’s promotion of internal improvements 
gave rise to the demand for a reduction of governmental expenses 
and a limitation of the power of the General Assembly to contract 
debts. The result was the new constitution of 1851, which fully 
established representation in the counties on the basis of popula- 
tion and further increased that of Baltimore. The constitution 
of 1 851 was however chiefly a patchwork of compromises. So, 
when during the Civil War Maryland was largely under Federal 
control and the demand arose for the abolition of slavery by 
the state, another constitutional convention was called, in 1864, 
which framed a constitution providing that those who had given 
aid to the Rebellion should be disfranchised and that only those 
qualified for suffrage in accordance with the new document could 
vote on its adoption. This was too revolutionary to stand long 
and in 1867 it was superseded by the present constitution. In 
national affairs Maryland early took a stand of perhaps far- 
reaching consequences in refusing to sign the Articles of Con- 
federation (which required the assent of all the states before 
coming into effect), after all the other states had done so (in 1779), 
until those states claiming territory between the Alleghany 
Mountains and the Mississippi and north of the Ohio— Virginia, 
New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut— should have sur- 
rendered such claims. As those states finally yielded, the 
Union was strengthened by reason of a greater equality and con- 
sequently less jealousy among the original states, and the United 
States came into possession of the first territory in which all the 
states had a common interest and out of which new states were 
to be created. In the war of 1812 Frederick, Havre de Grace, 
and Frenchtown were burned by the British; but particularly 
noteworthy were the unsuccessful movements of the enemy by 
land and by sea against Baltimdife, in which General Robert Ross 
(r. 1766-1814), the British commander of the land force, was 
killed before anything had been accomplished, and the failure 
of the fleet to take Fort McHenry after a siege of a day and a 
night inspired the song "The Star-spangled Banner,” composed 


by Francis Scott Key, who had gone under a flag of truoc to secure 
from General Ross the release of a friend held as a prisoner by the 
British and during the attack was detained on his vessel within 
the British lines. In 1861 Maryland as a whole was opposed to 
secession but also opposed to coercing the seceded states. 
During the war that followed the west section was generally loyal 
to the north while the south section favoured the Confederacy 
and furnished many soldiers for its army ; but most of the state 
was kept under Federal control, the writ of habeas corpus being 
suspended. The only battle of much importance fought on 
Maryland soil during the war was that of Sharpsburg or Antietam 
on the i6th and 17th of September 1862. As between political 
parties the state has usually been quite equally divided. From 
1820 to i860, however, the Whigs were in general a trifle the 
stronger; and from 1866 to 1895 the Democrats were triumphant ; 
in 1895 a Republican governor was elected ; in 1896 Maryland 
gave McKinley 32,232 votes more than it gave Bryan; and in 
1904 seven Democratic electors and one Republican were chosen ; 
and in 1908 five Democratic and three Republican. 

The propiietors of Maryland were : Cecilius Calvert, second Lord 
Baltimore (i()05[?]-i675), from 1632 to 1675 ; Charles Calvert, 
third Lord’ Baltimore (1629-1715), from 1675 to 1715; Benedict 
Leonard Calvert, fourth Lord Baltimore (i684?-i7i5), 1715; Charles 
Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore (1699-1751), from 1715 to 1751; 
Frederick Calvert, sixth and last Lord Baltimore (1731-1 771), from 
1751 to 1771; Henry Harford, from 1771 to 1776. 


Governors of Maryland. 
Pfoprietaiy 

Leonard Calvert 

Richard Ingle (usurper) .... 

Edward Hill (cnosen by the council) . 

Leonard Calvert 
Thomas Greene 
William Stone 
Richard Bennett 
Edmund Curtis 
William Claiborne 
William Stone . 

William Fuller and others (appointed by the com 
missioners of parliament) .... 

S Fendall 

Calvert 

5s Calvert 

Charle.s Calvert, third Lord Baltimore 
Cecilius Calvert (titular) and Jcs.se Wharton (real) 

Thomas Notley 

Charles Calvert, third Lord Baltimore 
Benedict Leonard Calvert (titular) and council (real) 
William Joseph (president of the council) . 
Protestant Associators under John Coodc . 


>- (commissioners of\ 
I parliament) / 


163.^-1645 

T645 

1646 

1646- 16.17 

1 647- 1 O49 
1O49-1652 

1652 

1652-1654 

1654-1O58 

1658-1660 

1O60-1661 

1661-1675 

1675-1670 

1076 

1O76-1679 
1679-T684 
1684-1688 
168^1689 
1689-1 (>92 


Royal. 

Sir I.ionel Copley 1692-169", 

Sir Edmund Andros 1(193-1694 

Francis Nicholson i()94-i699 

Nathaniel Blackislono 1O99 1702 

Thomas Tench (prc.sident of the council) . . . 1702-1704 

John Seymour 1704-1700 

Edward Lloyd (president of the council) . . 170^1714 

J ohn Hart 1 71 4-1 71 5 

ohn Hart 1 71 5-1 720 

harles Calvert 1720-1727 

Benedict Leonard Calvert 1727-1731 

Samuel Ogle 1731-17*32 

Charles Calvert, fifth Lord Baltimore .... 1732-1733 

Samuel Ogle 1733-1742 

Thomas Bladen 1742-T747 

Samuel Ogle 1747-1752 

Benjamin Ta.sker (president of the council) . . 1752-1753 

Horatio Shwpe 1752-1769 

Robert Eden 1769-1774 

Robert Eden (nominal) and Convention and Council 

of Safety (real) 1774-1776 


Thomas Johnson 
Thomas Sim 
William Paca . 
William Smallwood 


John Eager Howard 
George Plater ' 


State. 


1777-1779 

1779-1702 

t782-i78«; 

1785-1788 
1788-1791 
X 791-1 792 


1 Died in office. 
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Junes Brice (acting) 
Thomas bim Lee 
John H. Stone . 

John Henry 
Benjamm Ogle 
John I'rancis Mercer 
Robert Bowie . 

Robert Wright ^ 

James Butcher (acting) . 
Edward Lloyd . 

Robert Bowie . 

Levin Winder , 

Charles Ridgely 
Charles Goldsborough . 
Samuel Sprigg . 

Samuel Stevens, jun. 
Joseph Kent . 

Daniel Martin . 

Thomas King Carroll 
Daniel Martin . 

George Howard (acting) . 
George Howard 
James Thomas 
Thomas W. Veazey 
William Grason 
Francis Thomas 
Thomas G. Pratt 
Philip Francis Thomas . 
Enoch Louis Lowe . 
Thomas Watkins Ligon . 
Thomas Holliday Hicks . 

Augustus W. Bradford . 
Thomas Swann 
Oden Bowie 

William Pinkney Whyte “ 
James Black Groome 
John Lee Carroll 
William T. Hamilton 
Robert M. McLanc . 
Henry Lloyd . 

Elihu K. Jackson 
Frank Brown . 

Lloyd Lowndes 
lohn Walter Smith 
Edwin Warfield 
Austin L. Crothers . 


Democratic Repubhean 
Federalist 

Democratic Repubhean 


Whig 

Democratic Republican 
Federalist 


Democratic Republican 

»> M 

Anti- Jackson^ 
Jackson Democrat 
Anti- Jackson 
Whig 


Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 


American or 
Know-Nothing 
Unionist 

Democrat 


Republican 

Democrat 


1792 

1792-1794 

1794^1797 

1797- 1798 

1798- 1801 
1801-1803 
1803-1806 
i8oi>-i8o8 

1808- 1809 

1809- 1811 

1811- 1812 

1812- 18x5 
1815-1818 

1818- 1819 

1819- 1822 
1822-1825 
1825-1828 

1828- 1829 

1829- 1830 

1830- 1831 

1831- 1832 

1832- 1833 

>833-1835 

1835-1838 

1838-1841 

1841-1844 

41844-1847 

1847-1850 

1850-1853 

1853-1857 

1857-1861 
1861-1865 
1865-1868 
1868-1872 
1872-1874 
1874-1876 
1876 1880 
1880-1884 

1884- 1885 

1885- 1888 
1888-1892 
1892-1896 
1896- 1900 
I 900- j 904 
1904-1908 
1908- 


Bibliography. — Puhlications of the Maryland Geological Survey 
(Baltimore, 1897) ; Maryland Weather Service Climatology and 
PAviicfl/ biennial reports (Baltimore, 1892- ); United States 
Census : Reports of the United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries 
(Washington, 1871); State Department, Maryland Manual^ a Com- 
pendium of Legal , Historical and Statistical Information (Baltimore, 
1900- ) ; B. C. Steiner, Citizenship and Suffrage in Maryland (Balti- 

more, 1895), an historical review of the subject; J. W. Harry, The 
Maryland Constitution of Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science (Baltimore, 1902), contains an 
account of the agitation from 1835 to 1850 for constitutional reform; 
B. C. Steiner, History of Education in Maryland, Circulars of Informa- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Education (Washington, 1894), 
a general historical survey of the common schools, public and private, 
and a particular account of each college, university and professional 
school; A. D. Mayo, The Final Establishment of the American School 
System tv West Virginia, Maryland, Virginia and Delaware, Report 
of the Commissioner of Education (Washington, 1005), contains an 
interesting account of the development of the public school system 
of the state from 1864 to 1900; F. S. Adams, Taxation in Maryland, 
Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 1900), an historical 
account of the sources of the state’s revenue and administration 
of its taxing system; A. V. Bryan, History of State Banking in 
Maryland, Johns Hopkins University Studies (Baltimore, 1899), a 
careful study of the state’s experience with banks from 1790 to 
1864; J. L. Bozman, History of Maryland from jdjj to /660 (Balti- 
more, 1837), a compilation of much of the more important material 
relating to the early history of the province; J. V. L. McMahon, 
An Historical View of the Government of Maryland from its Coloniza- 
tion tb the Present Day (Baltimore, 1833), an able treatment of the 
subiect by a learned jurist; J. T. Scharf, History of Maryland 
(Baltimore, 1879), the most extensive general history of the states 
but it contains numerous errors and the arrangement is poor* 
W. H. Browne, Maryland : the History of a Palatinate (Poston’ 
1884 and 1895), an excellent outline of the colonial history; N. D. 
Mereness, Maryland as a Proprietary Province (New York, 1901), a 
constitutional history of the province in the light of its industrial 
and social development, contains a bibliography; and Bernard 

^ Resigned on the 0 th of May 1808. 

>874 to become (March 4, 1875) U.S. senator Ir^ 


C. Steiner, Maryland during tht EngHsk Civil War (2 vols., Balti- 
more, 1906-1907), one of the Johns Hopkins University Studies. 

(N.D.M.) 

MARYPORT, a market town and seaport in the Cgckermouth 
parliamentary division of Cumberland, England, 25 m. WeS.W. 
of Carlisle, on the Maryport & Carlisle railway. Pop. of urban 
district (1901), 11,897. It is irregularly built on the shore of the 
Irish Sea and 6n the cliffs above, at the mouth of the river Ellen. 
Until 1750 there were only a few huts here, the spot being called 
Ellenfoot, but at this time the harbour was. built Humphrey 
Senhouse. In 1892 Maryport became an independent port with 
Workington, Whitehaven and Millom subordinate to it. Coal 
and pig-iron are exported from the mining district inland, and 
^ipbuilding is carried on. There are also rope and sail works, 
iron-foundries, saw-mills, breweries and tanneries. On the hill 
north of the town there is a Roman fort which guarded the 
coast, and many remains of this period have been discovered. 
The fort was called Uxellodunum. 

MARZABOTTO, a village of Emilia, Italy, in the province of 
Bologna, 17 m. S.S.W. of Bologna by rad. Pop. (1901), 617 
(village); 5272 (commune). It lies in the valley of the Reno, 
443 ft- above sea-level. In and below the grounds of the 
Villa Aria, close to it, are the remains of an Etruscan town of 
the 5th century b.c., protected on the west by the mountains, 
j on the east and south by the river, which by a change of course 
has destroyed about half of it. The acropolis was just below the 
villa : here remains of temples were found. The town lay below 
the modern high-road and was laid out on a rectangular plan 
divided by main streets into eight quarters, and these in turn 
into blocks or insulae. Cemeteries were found on the east and 
north of the site. The name of the place is unknown : it was 
partially inhabited later by the Gauls, but was not occupied by 
the Romans. 

I'lie di.scoveries of 1888-1889 (with references to previous works) 
are described by E. Brizio in Monumenti dei Lincei (i«9i), i. 249 sqq. 

(T. As.) 

MASACCIO (1402-1429), Italian painter. Tommaso Guidi, 
son of a notary, Ser Giovanni di Simone Guidi, of the family 
of the Scheggia, who had property in Castel S. Giovanni di Val 
d’Arno, was born in 1402 (according to Milanesi, on the 21st of, 
December 1401), and acquired the nickname of Masaccio, which 
may be translated “ Lubberly Tom,'’ in consequence of his 
slovenly dressii^ and deportment. From childhood he showed 
a great inclination for the arts of design^ and he is said to have 
studied under his contemporary Masolino da Panicale. In 
1421, or perhaps 1423, he was enrolled in the gild of the speziali 
(druggists) in Florence, in 1424 in the gild of painters. His 
first attempts in painting were made in Florence, and ^en in 
Pisa. Next he went to Rome, still no doubt very young; 
although the statement that he returned from Rome to Florence, 
in 1420, when only eighteen or nineteen, seems incredible, con- 
sidering the worlK he undertook in the papal city. These in- 
cluded a series of frescoes still extant in a chapel of the church of 
S. Clemente, a Crucifixion, and scenes from the life of St Catherine 
and of St Clement, or perhaps some other saint. Though much 
inferior to his later productions, these paintings are, for natural- 
ism and propriety of representation, in advice of their time. 
Some critics, however, consider that the design only, if even that, 
was furnished by Masaccio, and the execution left to an inferior 
hand ; this appears highly improbable, as Masaccio, at his early 
age, can scarcely have held tiie position of a master laying out 
work for subordinates.; indeed Vasari says that Lubberly Tom 
was held in small esteem at all times of his brief life. In the 
Crucifixion subject the group of the Marys is remarkable; the 
picture most generdly admired is that of Catherine, in the 
presence of Maxentius, arguing against and converting eight 
learned doctors. After returning to Florence, Masaccio was 
chiefly occupied in painting in the church of the Carmipe, and 
especially in that ** Brancacci Chapel ** whjeh he has render^ 
famous almost beyond rivalry in the amuds of painting. 

The chapel bad been built early in i^th .eentury by Fdiae 
Michele di Pinvi^heae Brancacci, a noble Flqrentine. Maaaqdp^ 
work in it began probably in 1423, and continued at inten^als until 
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he finally quitted Florence in 142S. There is a whole Ubraay-shdf 
of discussion as to what particuiar things were done by Masaccio 
and what by Masolmo, and long afterwards by Filippino Lippi, in 
the Brancacci C^hapel, and also as to certain oth^ paintings by 
Masaccio in the Carmine. He began with a trial piece, a majestic 
figure of St Paul, not in the chapel ; tliis has perished. A mono- 
chrome of the Procession' for the Consecration of the Chapel, regarded 
as a wonderful exai^le, lor ttiat early period, of perspective and of 
grouping, has also disappeared; it contains portraits of Brunelleschi, 
IJonatclIo and many others. In the cloister of the Carmine was 
discovered in recent years a portion of a fresco by Masaccio represent- 
ing a. procession; but this, being in colours and not in monochrome, 
does not appear to be the Brancacci procession. As regards the 
works in the Brancacci chapel itself, the prevalent opinion now is that 
Masoliiro, who used to be credited with a considerable portion of 
them, did either nothing, or at most the solitary compartment 
which jepreBcnts St Peter restoring Tahitlm to life, and the same 
saint healing a cripple. The share which Filippino Lippi bore in the 
work admits of little doubt; to liim are due various items on which 
the fame of Masaccio used principally to be based — as for instance 
the figure of St Paul addresadng Peter in prison, which Raphael 
partly appropriated ; and hence it may be observed that an ekj^uent 
and often-quoted outpouring of Sir Joshua Reynolds in praise of 
Masaccio ought in groat part to be transferred to Filippino. What 
Masaccio realty painted in the chapel appears with tolerable cert^ty 
to be as follows, and is ample enough to sustain the liigh reputa- 
tion he has always enjoyed : (i) The “ Temptation of Adam and 
Eve"; (2) "Peter and the Tribute-Money"; (3) 'I'lic "Expulsion 
from Eden": (4) "Peter Preaching"; (5) " I’etcr Baptizing"; 
(6) " Peter Almsgiving"; (7) “ Peter and John curing the Sick 
(b) " Peter restoring to Life the Son of King Theophilus of Antioch 
was begun by Masaccio, including the separate incident of " Peter 
Enthroned," but a large proportion is by Filippino; (9) the double 
subject already allotted to ^solino may perhaps be by Masaccio, 
and in that case it must have been one of the first in order of execu- 
tion. A few words may be given to these pictures individually. 
(,i) The “ Temptation ” shows a degree of appreciation of nude form, 
corresponding to the feeling of the antique, such a.s was at that date 
unexampled in painting. (2) The " Tribute- Money," a full, harmoni- 
ous and expressive composition, contains a head rc])uted to be the 
portrait of Masaccio himself — one of tlic apostles, with full k>cks, 
a solid resolute countenance and a pointed beard. (3) The Expul- 
sion " was so much admired by Raphael that, with comparatively 
slight modifications, he adopted it as his own in one of the subjects 
of the Logge of the Vatican. (,5) “ Peter Baptizing " coataina some 
nude figures of strong naturalistic design; that of the young man, 
perpared for the baptismal ceremony, who stands half-shivering 
m the raw air, has alway.s been a popular favourite and an object 
of artistic study. (8) The restoration of the young man to life has 
been open to much discussion as to what precise subject was in view, 
hut the most probable opinion is that the legend of King Theophilus 
WBS intended. 

In 14*7 Masaccio was living in Florence with his mother, 
then for the second time a widow, and with his younger brother 
Giovanni, a painter of no distinction; he po.ssessed nothing but 
debts. In 1428 he was working, as we have seen, in the Brancacci 
chapel. Before the end of that year he disappeared from 
Flcfrence, going, as it would appear, to Rome, to evade the 
importunities of creditors. Immediately afterwards, in 1429, 
when his age was twenty-seven or twenty-eight, he was reported 
dead. Poisoning by jealous rivals in art was rumoured, but of 
this nothing is known. The statement that several years after- 
wards, in 1443, he was buried in the Florentine Church of the 
Carmine, without any monument, seems to be improbable, and 
to depend upon a confused account of the dates, which have now, 
after long raiding much bewilderment, been satisfactorily cleared 
up from extant documents. 

It has been said that Masaccio introduced into painting the 
plastic boldness of Donatello, and carried out the linear per- 
spective of Paolo Uccello and Brunelleschi (who had given him 
practical m.struction), and he was also the first painter who made 
some considerable advance in atmospheric perspective. He was 
the first to make the architectural framework of his pictures 
correspond in a reasonable way to the proportions of the figures. 
In the Brancacci chapel he Jointed with extraordinary swiftness. 
The contours of the feet and articulations in his pictures are 
imperfect; and his most prominent device for giving roundness 
to the figures (a point in whic|, he made a great advance upon 
his predecessors) was a somea^hat mannered way of putting 
the high lights upon the edges. His draperies were broad and 
easy, and his hmdscape details natural, and superior to his age. 
In fact, he fed the way in representing the objects of nature 


correctly, with action, liveliness and relief. Soon after his 
death, his work was recognized at its right value, and led to 
notable advances ; and all the greatest artists of Italy, through 
studying the Brancacci chapel, became his champions and 
disciples. 

Of the works attributed to Masaccio in public or private galleries 
hardly any are autlientic. The one in the Florentine Academy, tiie 
"Virgin and Child in tlic Lap ol St Anna," is an exception. The 
so-called portrait of Masaccio in the Ullizi Gallery is more probably 
Filippino Lippi; and Filippino, or Bi tticelli, may be the real author 
of the bead, at first termed a Masaccio, in the Rational Gallery, 
London. 

An early work on Masaccio was that of T. Patch, Lije with Engrav- 
inp (Florence, 1770-1772). See Layard, The Brancacci Chapel, &c. 
(i8(>8); H. Eckstein, Lijc of Masaccio, Gtotto, Ac. (1882); Charles 
Yriarte, Tonimaso dei GweB (1894). (W. M. R.) 

an Eastern Equatorial African people of Negro- 
Hamitic stock, speaking a Nilotic language. The Homitic 
clement, which is not great, has probably been derived from 
the GaHa. The Masai were probably isolated in the high moun- 
tains or plateaus which lie between the Nile and the Karamojo 
country. I'here they originally had their home, and there 
to-day the Latuka, who show affinities with them, still live. 
Famine dr inter-tribal wars drove the Masai in the direction of 
Mount Elgon and Lake Rudolf. After a long settlement there 
tliey split into two groups, the Masai proper and the Wa-Kuafi 
or agricultural Masai, and this at no very remote date, as the 
two tribes speak practically the same language. The more 
powerful Ma.sai were purely nomadic and pastoral, tlieir wealth 
comiisting in enormous herds. The W a-Kuafi, losing their cattle 
to their stronger kinsmen, split up again into the Burkeneji, 
the Gwas Ngi.shu, and the Nyani.si (Enjamusi) and settled as 
agriculturists. Meantime the Masai became ma.sters of the 
greater part of inner East Africa from Ugogo and the Unyamwezi 
countries on the south and west to Mount Kenya and Galla-land 
on the north, and eastward I0 the hundred-mile strip of more 
or less settled Bantu country on the coast of the Indian Ocean. 

The Masai physical type is slender, but among the finest in 
Africa. A tall, well-made people, the men arc often well over 
six feet, with slim wiry figures, chocolate-coloured, with eyes 
often slightly oblique like the Mongolian.s, but the nose especially 
being often almost Caucasian in type, with well-formed bridge 
and finely cut nostrils. Almost all the men and women knock 
out the two lower incisor teeth. For this custom they give the 
curious explanation that lockjaw was once very common in 
Masai-land, and that it was found to be easy to feed the sufieror 
through the gap thus made. All the hair on the body of both 
sexes IS pulled out with iron tweezers ; a Masai with a mou.stache 
or beard is unknown. The hair of the head is shaved in women 
and married men; but the hair of a youtli at puberty is allowed 
to grow till it is long enough to have thin strips of leather plaited 
into it. In this way the hair, after a coating of red clay and 
mutton fat, is made into pigtails, the largest of which hangs 
down the back, another over the forehead, and one on eacli side. 
The warriors smear their whole bodies with the clay and fat, 
mixed in equal proportion. 

No tattooing or scarring is performed on the men, but Sn Harry 
Johnston noticed women with parallel lines burnt into the skin round 
the eyes. In both sexes the lobes of the ears arc distended into great 
loops, through holes in which large disks of wood are thrust. Bead 
necklaces, bead and wood armlets are worn by men, and before 
marriage the Masai girl has thick iron wire wound round her legs 
so tightly as to check the calf development. The women wear 
dressed hides or calico; the old men wear a skin -or cloth cape. The 
warriors wind red calico round their waists, a circle of ostrich feathers 
round their face (or a cap of lion or colobus skin) and fringes of long 
white fur round the knee. Masai houses are of two kinds. The 
agricultural tribes build round huts with walls of reeds or sticks, 
and conical, grass- thatclied roofs. The true Masai nomads, how- 
ever, have houses unlike those of any other neighbouring negro tnbo* 
I^ng, low (not more than 6 ft. high), flat-mofed, ttey are built on a 
framework of sticks with strong pariitiqns dividing the structure 
into separate compartments, ea^ a dwcUing, with low, oblong door. 
Mud and cow-dung are plastered on to the brushwood used in the 
roofing. Beds are made of brushwood neatly stacked and covered 
with hides. The fireplace is a circle of stpnga The oply furniture, 
besides cooking-pots, consists of long gourds used as njifitcans, half- 
gourds as cups, and ania.ll three-legged stools cut out of a slngfe block 
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of wood and used by the elder men to sit on. The Mntei are not 
hunters of game esccept lions, but they eat the eland and kudu. 
The domestic animals are cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys and dogs. 
Only women and the married men smoke. The dead are ordinary 
not buried, but the bodies are carried a short distance from the 
villdgo and left on the ground to be devoured by hycuas, jackals and 
vultures. Important chiefs are buried, however^ and a year later 
the eldest son or successor recovers the skull, wtiich is treasured as 
a charm. The medicine men of the Masai arc often the chiefs, and 
the supreme chief is almost always a medicine man. 

The Masai believe in a nature^god as a supreme being-^N^ai 
(" sky ") — and his aid is invoked in cases of drought by a ceroinonial 
chant of the children, standing in a circle after sunset, each with a 
bunch of grass in its hand. They have creation-myths involving 
four gods, the black, white, grey and rod deities. They believe 
there is no future for women or common people, but that such 
distinction is reserved for cliiofs. Pythons and a species of snake 
are revered as the reincarnated forms of their more celebrated 
ancestors. A kind of worship is paid to the hyena in some districts : 
the whole tribe going into mourning if the beast crosses their 
path. The Masai also have a vague tree-worship, and grass is a 
sacred symbol. When making peace a tuft is held in the right hand, 
and when tike warriors start out on a raid their sweethearts throw 
grass after ttiem or lay it in the forks of trees. But the oddest of 
their su^ierstitious customs is the importance attached to spitting. 
To spit upon a person or thing is regarded as a sign of reverence 
and goodwill, as among other Nilotic tribes. Newly bom cliildren 
are spat on by every one who secs them. Johnston states tliat every 
Masai before extending his hand to liim spat on it first. They spit 
when they meet and when they part, and bargains are sealed in tliis 
way. Joseph Thomson writes, “ being regarded as a wizard of the 
first water, the Masai Hocked to me . . . and the more copiously 
I spat on them the greater was tlicir delight.” The Masai nas no 
love for work, and practises no industries. The women attend to 
his personal needs; and trades such as smelting and forging are left 
to enslaved tribes such as the Dorobo (Wandorobo). These manu- 
facture spears with long blades and butts and tlie peculiar swords 
or sim^s like long slender leaves, very narrow towards tlie hilt and 
broad at the point. Most of liio Masai live in the British East 
Africa Protectorate. 

Sec A. C. Hollis, The Masai y their Language and Folklore (1905); 
M. Mcrker, Die Masai (1904); Sir H, H. Johnston, Kilimanjaro 
Expedition (188OJ and Uganda Protectorate (1902); Joseph Thomson, 
Through Masai-land (1885); O. Baumann, Durch Massai-land zur 
Nilquelle (1894); Kallenborg, Auf dem Kriegspfad gegen die 
Massai (1892). 

MASANIELLO, an abbreviation of Tokmaso Akiello (1622- 
1647), an Amalfi fisherman, who became leader of the revolt 
against Spanish rule in Naples in 1647. Misgovemment and 
fiscal oppression having aroused much discontent throughout 
the two Sicilies, a revolt broke out at Palermo in May 1647, and 
the people of Naples followed the example of the Sicilians. The 
immediate occasion of the latter rising was a new tax on fruit, 
the ordinary food of the poor, and the chief instigator of the 
movement was Masaniello, who took command of the mslcon> 
tents. The outbreak began on the 7th of July 1647 with a riot 
at the city gates between the fniit-vendors of the environs and 
the customs officers; the latter were forced to flee, and the 
customs office was burnt. The rioters then poured into Naples 
and forced their way into the palace of the viceroy, the hated 
Count d'Arcos, who had to take refuge first in a neighbouring 
convent, then in Castel Sant’ Elmo, and finally in Castelnuovo. 
Masaniello attempted to discipline the mob and restrain its 
vandalic instincts, and to some extent he succeeded ; attired in his 
fisherman’s garb, he gave audiences and administered justice 
from a wooden scafiPolding outside his house. Several rioters, 
including the duke of Maddaloni, an opponent of the viceroy, 
and his brother Giuseppe Caraffa, who had come to Naples to 
make trouble, were condemned to death by him and executed. 
Themob,whichevery day obtained more arms and was becom- 
ing more intractable, terrorized the city, drove ofiF the troops 
suxnAioned fi'om outside, and elected Masaniello captain- 
general”; the revolt was even ^reading to the provinces. 
Fmally, the vicerc^, whose negotiations with Masaorieilo had 
been frequently interrupted* by fresh tumults, ended by granting 
aEl the ooncessioits demanded of him. On the xjth of July, 
through the mediaitioii of Gmdinal Filomarinot, a^bishop of 
NaplM, a convention was sigti^between D’Arcos and MasanieUo 
as ” kadier of the most faithful people of Naples,” by which the 
seb^ were pardoned, the more oppressive taxes removed, and 
the dtioens gnmted cdttam rights iaduding that of remaimog 


in arms until the treaty should have been latiied ^ die Idog 
of Spain. The astute D’Arcos then invited Masaniello to the 
pala^, ooofinned his title of captain-general of the Neapolitan 
people,” gave him a gold chain of office, and offered him a 
pension. Masaniello refused the pension and laid derwn his 
dignities, saying that he wished to return to his Old life as a 
fii^erman; bjut he was jntertained by the viceroy and, partly 
owing to the strain and excitement of the past days, partly 
because he was made dizzy by bis astonishing tihange of fc^ne, 
or perhaps, as it was believed, because he was poisoned, he 1^ 
his head and behaved like a frenzied maniac. The peo(de 
continued to ob^ him for some days, until, abandoned by his 
best friends, who went over to the Spanish party, he was murdered 
while haranguing a mc’> on the market-place on the i6th of July 
1647; his head was cut off and brought by a band of rouglis to 
the viceroy and the body buried outside the city. But the nCXt 
day the populace, angered by the alteration of the ftieaSufeS 
for weighing bread, repented of its insane fury; the body of 
Masaniello was dug up and given a splendid fun^aiy at which the 
viceroy himself was represented. 

Masaniello’s insurrection appealed to the imagination Of poets 
and composers, and formed the subject of several operas, of which 
the most famous is Auber’s La Muette de Portici (1828). 

See ^aJkVGdTB.Jnsurreccion de Napoli en 7/6^7 (2 vote., Madrid, 1849! ; 
A. von Reumont, Die c araffa von Maddaloni (2 vote., Berlin, 184^); 
Capasso, La Casa e famiglia di MasanieUo (Naples, 1893); V. Somaz- 
zola, Masaniello e la sua famiglia, secondo un codice bolognese ael sec* 
xvii. (in the review Plegrea, I9C^); A. G. Meissner, 

(in German); E. Bourg, Masaniello (in French); F. Palermo, 
Documenti diversi suite novM accadute in Napoli Vanno (in the 
Archivio storico italiano, ist series, vol. ix.). Sec also NAI^lbs. 

MAS AY A, the capital of the department of Masaya, Nicaragua, 
13 m. W.N.W. of Lake Nicaragua and the city of Granada, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Masaya, and on the Granada-Managua 
railway. Pop. (1905), about 20,000. The city is built in the 
midst of a very fertile lowland region, whicn yields large 
quantities of tobacco. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Indians or half-castes. Lake Masaya occupies an extinct crater; 
the isolated volcano of Masaya (3000 ft.) on the opposite side of 
tlie lake was active at the time of the conquest of Nicaragua in 
1522, and the conquerors, thinking the lava they saw was gold; 
had themselves lowered into the crater at the risk 6f their fives. 
The volcano wa s in eru ption in 1670, 1782, 1857 and 1902. 

MASCAGNI, PIBJTRO (1863- ), Italian operatic Composer, 

was bom at Leghorn, the son of a baker, and educated for the 
law; but he neglected his legal studies for music, tiding .secret 
le.s.sons at the Institute Luini Cherubini. There a symphony by 
him was performed in 1S79, and various other composftlUns 
attracted attention, so that money was provided by a wealthy 
amateur for him to study at the Milan Conservatoire. Btil 
Mascagni chafed at the teaching, and soon left Milan to become 
conductor to a touring operatic company. After a somewhat 
chequered period he suddenly leapt into fame by the prodtfction 
at Rome in 1890 of his one-act opera Ca^alletia Riistieana, 
containing a tuneful ” intermezzo,” which became wildly popular. 
Mascagni was the musical hero of the liour, and CavaUiria 
Rusticana was performed everywhere. But his later work 
failed to repeat this success. VAmico Fritis (1891), 1 Retntaau 
(1892), Gu^ielmo Ratcliff (189^), Silvano (1895), (189^)1 

Iris (1898), Le Maschere (1901), and Arnica (1905) were oddly 
or adversely received; and though CavaUeria Rusticana, with its 
catchy metopes, stiU held the stage, thb succession of failures 
involved a steady decline in the compo.ser’s reputation. Frond 
1895 ^903 Mascagni was director of the Pesaro Coofiervatoife, 

but in the latter year, having left his post in order to tour through 
the Unifed States,* he was dismissed from the appointment* 

MASCARA, chid town of an arrotidissemextt in the department 
of Omn, 6o m. S.£. of Onm. It Noe i8oe above 

the sea, on the southern slope of a range formiii^ part of the 
Little Atlas Mountains, and occi^Hes two email hills sepmted 
by the Wad TVtdmany which is crossed ^ three stone bri^get* 
The walls, upwards of twanilea k circm^MHl strengthened by 
bastions and towers, give the {flaoe a eomewhait itepoSteK 
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appearance. Mascara is a town of the French colonial type^ 
few vestiges of the Moorish period remaining. Among the 
public buildings are two mosques, in one of which Abd-el-Kader 
preached the jihad. The town also contains the usual establish- 
ments attaching to the seat of a sub-prefect and the centre of a 
military subdivision. The principal industry is the making of 
wine, the white wines of Mascara being held in high repute. 
There is also a considerable trade in grains and oil. A branch 
railway eight miles long, connects Mascara with the line from 
tl^e seaport of Arzeu to Ain Sefra. Access is also gained by this 
line to Oran, Algiers, &c. Pop. (1906) of the town, 18,989; of 
the commune, which includes several villages, 22,934; of the 
arrondissement, comprising eleven communes, 190,1 54. 

Mascara (t.r. ** mother of soldiers *') was the capital of a Turkish 
beylik during the Spanish occupation of Oran from the lOth to the 
close of the i8th century; but for the most of that period it occupied 
a site about two miios distant from the present nosiiiou. On the 
removal of the l>ey to Oran its importance rapialy declined; and 
it was an insignilicant place when in 1832 Abd-el-Kader, who was 
bom in the neighbourhood, chose it as the seat of his power. It 
was laid in ruins by the French under Marshal Clauscl and the duke 
of Orleans in 1835, the amir retreating south. Being reoccupied 
by Abd-cl Kader in 1838, Mascara was again captured in 1841 by 
Marshal Bugeaud and C^ncral Lamorici&rc. 

MASCARENE ISLANDS (occasionally Mascarenhas), the 
collective title of a group in the Indian Ocean cast of Madagascar, 
viz. Mauritius, Reunion and Rodriguez {q.v.). The collective 
title is derived from the Portuguese navigator Masc.arenlias, by 
whom Reunion, at first called Mascarenhius, was disc-overed. 

MASCARON, JULES (1634’-! 703), PVcnch preacher, was the 
son of a barrister at Aix. Bom at Marseilles in 1634, he early 
entered the PVench Oratory, and obtained great reputation as a 
preacher. Paris confirmed the judgment of the provinces; in 
1666 he was asked to preacli before the court, and became a 
great favourite with Louis XIV., who said that hi.s eloquence 
was one of the»few things that never grew old. In 1671 he was 
appointed bishop of Tulle; eight years later he was transferred 
to the larger diocese of Agen. He still continued, however, to 
preach regularly at court, being especially in request for funeral 
orations. A panegyric on Tiirenne, delivered in 1675, is con- 
sidered his masterpiece. His style is strongly tinged with 
preciositi'f and his chief surviving interest is as a glaring example 
of the evils from which Bossuet delivered the French pulpit. 
During his later years he devoted himself entirely to his pastoral 
duties at Agen, where he died in 1703. 

Six ol Ills must famous sermons were edited, with a biographical 
sketch of their author, by the Oratorian Borde in 1704. 

MASCHERONl, LORENZO (1750-1800), Italian geometer, was 
professor of mathematics at the university of Pavia, and pub- 
lished a variety of mathematical works, the best known of which 
is his Geometria del compasso (Pavia, 1797), a collection of 
geometrical constructions in which the use of the circle alone is 
postulated. Many of the .solutions are most ingenious, and some 
of the constructions of considerable practical importance. 

There is a French translation by A. M. Carette (Paris, 1798), who 
also wrote a biography of Mascheroni. See Poggendorfi, Biog. 
Lit. Handwdrterbuch. 

MASCOT (Fr. slang : perhaps from Port, mascotto, witch- 
craft the term for any person, animal, or thing supposed 
to bring luck. The word was first popularized by Edmond 
Audran through his comic opera La Mascotte (1880), but it had 
been common in France long before among gamblers. It has 
been traced back to a dialectic use in Provence and Gascony, 
where it meant something which brought luck to a household. 
The suggestion that it is from masqu^ (masked or concealed), 
the provincial French for a dhild bom with a caul, in allusion to 
the lucky destiny of such children, is improbable. 

MASDEU» JUAN FRANCISCO (1744-1817), Spanish historian, 
was bom at Palermo on the 4th^ October 1744. He joined the 
Company of Jesus on the 19th erf December 1759, and became 
professor in the Jesuit seminaries at Ferrara and Ascoli. He 
visited Spain in 1799, was exiled, and returned in 1815, dying at 
Valencia on thd^TTth of April 1817. His Storia critica di Spagna 


e della eidtura spagnuola in ogni genere (2 vols., 1781-1784) was 
finally expanded into the Historia critica de Espana y de la 
eidtura espanola (1783-1805), which, though it consists of twenty 
volumes, was left unfinished ; had it been continued on the same 
scale, the work would have consisted of fifty volumes. Masdeu 
wrote in a critical spirit and with a regard for accuracy rare in liis 
time; but he is more concerned with small details tlmn with the 
philosophy of history. Still, his narrative is lucid, and later 
researches have not yet rendered his work obsolete. 

MASERU, the capital of Basutoland, British South Africa. 
It is pleasantly situated on the left bank of the Caledon river, 
90 m. by rail E. by S.of Bloemfontein, and 40 m.N.E. of Wepener. 
It is in the centre of a fertile grain-growing district. Pop. ( 1 904), 
862, of whom 99 were Europeans, llie principal buildings 
are Government House, the church of the Paris Evangelical 
Missionary Society, the hospital, and the railway station. (See 
Basutoland.) 

BIASHAM, ABIGAIL, Lady (d. 1734), favourite of Anne, 
queen of England, was the daughter of Francis Hill, a London 
merchant, her mother being an aunt of Sarah Jennings, duchess 
of Marlborough. The family being reduced to poor circumstances 
through Hill’s speculations, Lady Churchill (as she then was), 
lady of the bedchamber to the Princess Anne, befriended her 
cousin Abigail, whom she took into her own household at 
St Albans, and for whom after the accession of the princess to 
the throne she procured an appointment in the queen’s household 
about the year 1704. It was not long before Abigail Hill began 
to supplant her powerful and imperious kinswoman in the 
favour of Queen Anne. Wlielher she was guilty of the deliberate 
ingratitude charged against her by the duchess of Marlborough 
is uncertain. It is not unlikely that, in the first instance at all 
events, Abigail’s influence over the queen was not so much due 
to subtle scheming on her part as to the pleasing contrast 
between her gentle and genial character and the dictatorial 
temper of the duchess, wliich after many years of undisputed 
sway had at last become intolerable to i\ime. The first intimation 
of her prot6g6e’s growing favour with the queen came to the 
duchess in the summer of 1707, when she learned that Abigail 
Hill had been privately married to a gentleman ol the queen’s 
household named Samuel Musham, and that the queen herself 
had been present at the marriage. Inquiry then elicited the 
information that Abigail had for some lime enjoyed considerable 
intimacy with her royal mistress, no hint of which had previously 
reached the duchess. Abigail was said to be a cousin of Robert 
Harley, earl of Oxford, and after the latter’s dismissal from office 
in February 1708 she assisted him in maintaining confidential 
relations with the queen. The completeness of her ascendancy 
was seen in 1710 when the queen compelled Marlborough, much 
against his will, to give an important command to Colonel John 
Hill, Abigail’s brother; and when Sunderland, Godolphin, and 
the other Whig ministers were dismissed from office, largely 
owing to her influence, to make way for Oxford and Bolingbroke. 
In the following year the duchess of Marlborough was also dis- 
missed from her appointment at court, Mrs Masham taking her 
place as keeper of the privy purse. Ini7ii theministers,intenton 
bringing about the disgrace of Marlborough and arranging the 
Peace of Utrecht, found it necessary to secure their position in the 
House of Lords by creating twelve new peers ; one of these was 
Samuel Masham, the favourite’s husband, though Anne showed 
some reluctance to raise her bedchamber woman to a position 
in which she might show herself less ready to give her personal 
services to the queen. Lady Masham soon quarrelled with 
Oxford, and set herself to foster by all the means in her powCT the 
queen’s growing personal distaste for her minister. Oxford’s 
vacillation between the Jacobites and the adherents of the 
Hanoverian succession to the Crown probably strengthened the 
opposition of Lady Masham, who now warmly favoured the 
Jacobite party led by Bolingbroke and Atterbury. Altercations 
took place in the queen’s presence between Lady Masham and 
the minister; and finally, on the 27th of July 1714, Anne dis- 
missed Oxford from his office of lord high treasurer, and three 
days later gave the staff to the duke of Shrewsbury. Anne died 
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of wood and used by the elder men to sit on. The Mntei are not 
hunters of game esccept lions, but they eat the eland and kudu. 
The domestic animals are cattle, sheep, goats, donkeys and dogs. 
Only women and the married men smoke. The dead are ordinary 
not buried, but the bodies are carried a short distance from the 
villdgo and left on the ground to be devoured by hycuas, jackals and 
vultures. Important chiefs are buried, however^ and a year later 
the eldest son or successor recovers the skull, wtiich is treasured as 
a charm. The medicine men of the Masai arc often the chiefs, and 
the supreme chief is almost always a medicine man. 

The Masai believe in a nature^god as a supreme being-^N^ai 
(" sky ") — and his aid is invoked in cases of drought by a ceroinonial 
chant of the children, standing in a circle after sunset, each with a 
bunch of grass in its hand. They have creation-myths involving 
four gods, the black, white, grey and rod deities. They believe 
there is no future for women or common people, but that such 
distinction is reserved for cliiofs. Pythons and a species of snake 
are revered as the reincarnated forms of their more celebrated 
ancestors. A kind of worship is paid to the hyena in some districts : 
the whole tribe going into mourning if the beast crosses their 
path. The Masai also have a vague tree-worship, and grass is a 
sacred symbol. When making peace a tuft is held in the right hand, 
and when tike warriors start out on a raid their sweethearts throw 
grass after ttiem or lay it in the forks of trees. But the oddest of 
their su^ierstitious customs is the importance attached to spitting. 
To spit upon a person or thing is regarded as a sign of reverence 
and goodwill, as among other Nilotic tribes. Newly bom cliildren 
are spat on by every one who secs them. Johnston states tliat every 
Masai before extending his hand to liim spat on it first. They spit 
when they meet and when they part, and bargains are sealed in tliis 
way. Joseph Thomson writes, “ being regarded as a wizard of the 
first water, the Masai Hocked to me . . . and the more copiously 
I spat on them the greater was tlicir delight.” The Masai nas no 
love for work, and practises no industries. The women attend to 
his personal needs; and trades such as smelting and forging are left 
to enslaved tribes such as the Dorobo (Wandorobo). These manu- 
facture spears with long blades and butts and tlie peculiar swords 
or sim^s like long slender leaves, very narrow towards tlie hilt and 
broad at the point. Most of liio Masai live in the British East 
Africa Protectorate. 

Sec A. C. Hollis, The Masai y their Language and Folklore (1905); 
M. Mcrker, Die Masai (1904); Sir H, H. Johnston, Kilimanjaro 
Expedition (188OJ and Uganda Protectorate (1902); Joseph Thomson, 
Through Masai-land (1885); O. Baumann, Durch Massai-land zur 
Nilquelle (1894); Kallenborg, Auf dem Kriegspfad gegen die 
Massai (1892). 

MASANIELLO, an abbreviation of Tokmaso Akiello (1622- 
1647), an Amalfi fisherman, who became leader of the revolt 
against Spanish rule in Naples in 1647. Misgovemment and 
fiscal oppression having aroused much discontent throughout 
the two Sicilies, a revolt broke out at Palermo in May 1647, and 
the people of Naples followed the example of the Sicilians. The 
immediate occasion of the latter rising was a new tax on fruit, 
the ordinary food of the poor, and the chief instigator of the 
movement was Masaniello, who took command of the mslcon> 
tents. The outbreak began on the 7th of July 1647 with a riot 
at the city gates between the fniit-vendors of the environs and 
the customs officers; the latter were forced to flee, and the 
customs office was burnt. The rioters then poured into Naples 
and forced their way into the palace of the viceroy, the hated 
Count d'Arcos, who had to take refuge first in a neighbouring 
convent, then in Castel Sant’ Elmo, and finally in Castelnuovo. 
Masaniello attempted to discipline the mob and restrain its 
vandalic instincts, and to some extent he succeeded ; attired in his 
fisherman’s garb, he gave audiences and administered justice 
from a wooden scafiPolding outside his house. Several rioters, 
including the duke of Maddaloni, an opponent of the viceroy, 
and his brother Giuseppe Caraffa, who had come to Naples to 
make trouble, were condemned to death by him and executed. 
Themob,whichevery day obtained more arms and was becom- 
ing more intractable, terrorized the city, drove ofiF the troops 
suxnAioned fi'om outside, and elected Masaniello captain- 
general”; the revolt was even ^reading to the provinces. 
Fmally, the vicerc^, whose negotiations with Masaorieilo had 
been frequently interrupted* by fresh tumults, ended by granting 
aEl the ooncessioits demanded of him. On the xjth of July, 
through the mediaitioii of Gmdinal Filomarinot, a^bishop of 
NaplM, a convention was sigti^between D’Arcos and MasanieUo 
as ” kadier of the most faithful people of Naples,” by which the 
seb^ were pardoned, the more oppressive taxes removed, and 
the dtioens gnmted cdttam rights iaduding that of remaimog 


in arms until the treaty should have been latiied ^ die Idog 
of Spain. The astute D’Arcos then invited Masaniello to the 
pala^, ooofinned his title of captain-general of the Neapolitan 
people,” gave him a gold chain of office, and offered him a 
pension. Masaniello refused the pension and laid derwn his 
dignities, saying that he wished to return to his Old life as a 
fii^erman; bjut he was jntertained by the viceroy and, partly 
owing to the strain and excitement of the past days, partly 
because he was made dizzy by bis astonishing tihange of fc^ne, 
or perhaps, as it was believed, because he was poisoned, he 1^ 
his head and behaved like a frenzied maniac. The peo(de 
continued to ob^ him for some days, until, abandoned by his 
best friends, who went over to the Spanish party, he was murdered 
while haranguing a mc’> on the market-place on the i6th of July 
1647; his head was cut off and brought by a band of rouglis to 
the viceroy and the body buried outside the city. But the nCXt 
day the populace, angered by the alteration of the ftieaSufeS 
for weighing bread, repented of its insane fury; the body of 
Masaniello was dug up and given a splendid fun^aiy at which the 
viceroy himself was represented. 

Masaniello’s insurrection appealed to the imagination Of poets 
and composers, and formed the subject of several operas, of which 
the most famous is Auber’s La Muette de Portici (1828). 

See ^aJkVGdTB.Jnsurreccion de Napoli en 7/6^7 (2 vote., Madrid, 1849! ; 
A. von Reumont, Die c araffa von Maddaloni (2 vote., Berlin, 184^); 
Capasso, La Casa e famiglia di MasanieUo (Naples, 1893); V. Somaz- 
zola, Masaniello e la sua famiglia, secondo un codice bolognese ael sec* 
xvii. (in the review Plegrea, I9C^); A. G. Meissner, 

(in German); E. Bourg, Masaniello (in French); F. Palermo, 
Documenti diversi suite novM accadute in Napoli Vanno (in the 
Archivio storico italiano, ist series, vol. ix.). Sec also NAI^lbs. 

MAS AY A, the capital of the department of Masaya, Nicaragua, 
13 m. W.N.W. of Lake Nicaragua and the city of Granada, on 
the eastern shore of Lake Masaya, and on the Granada-Managua 
railway. Pop. (1905), about 20,000. The city is built in the 
midst of a very fertile lowland region, whicn yields large 
quantities of tobacco. The majority of the inhabitants are 
Indians or half-castes. Lake Masaya occupies an extinct crater; 
the isolated volcano of Masaya (3000 ft.) on the opposite side of 
tlie lake was active at the time of the conquest of Nicaragua in 
1522, and the conquerors, thinking the lava they saw was gold; 
had themselves lowered into the crater at the risk 6f their fives. 
The volcano wa s in eru ption in 1670, 1782, 1857 and 1902. 

MASCAGNI, PIBJTRO (1863- ), Italian operatic Composer, 

was bom at Leghorn, the son of a baker, and educated for the 
law; but he neglected his legal studies for music, tiding .secret 
le.s.sons at the Institute Luini Cherubini. There a symphony by 
him was performed in 1S79, and various other composftlUns 
attracted attention, so that money was provided by a wealthy 
amateur for him to study at the Milan Conservatoire. Btil 
Mascagni chafed at the teaching, and soon left Milan to become 
conductor to a touring operatic company. After a somewhat 
chequered period he suddenly leapt into fame by the prodtfction 
at Rome in 1890 of his one-act opera Ca^alletia Riistieana, 
containing a tuneful ” intermezzo,” which became wildly popular. 
Mascagni was the musical hero of the liour, and CavaUiria 
Rusticana was performed everywhere. But his later work 
failed to repeat this success. VAmico Fritis (1891), 1 Retntaau 
(1892), Gu^ielmo Ratcliff (189^), Silvano (1895), (189^)1 

Iris (1898), Le Maschere (1901), and Arnica (1905) were oddly 
or adversely received; and though CavaUeria Rusticana, with its 
catchy metopes, stiU held the stage, thb succession of failures 
involved a steady decline in the compo.ser’s reputation. Frond 
1895 ^903 Mascagni was director of the Pesaro Coofiervatoife, 

but in the latter year, having left his post in order to tour through 
the Unifed States,* he was dismissed from the appointment* 

MASCARA, chid town of an arrotidissemextt in the department 
of Omn, 6o m. S.£. of Onm. It Noe i8oe above 

the sea, on the southern slope of a range formiii^ part of the 
Little Atlas Mountains, and occi^Hes two email hills sepmted 
by the Wad TVtdmany which is crossed ^ three stone bri^get* 
The walls, upwards of twanilea k circm^MHl strengthened by 
bastions and towers, give the {flaoe a eomewhait itepoSteK 
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sc^ar eclipse of 1748 made a deep impression upon him; and 
having graduated as seventh wrangler from Irmity College, 
Cambridge, in 1754, he determined to devote liimself wholly 
to astronomy. He became intimaLe with James Bradley in 
1755, deputed by the Royal Society to make 

observations of the transit of Venus at St Helena. During 
the voyage he experimented upon the determination of longitude 
by lunar distances, and ultimately eifccted the introduction 
of the metiiod into navigation (q>v.). in 1765 he succeeded 
Nathaniel Bliss as astrunomer>royal. Having energetically 
discharged ihe duties of his office during forty-six years, he 
died on the 9th of February 

Maskelync's first contribution to astronomical literature was 

A l-*rppjsal for Discoveri.ig <ho Annual l^araJlax of Sinus," pub- 
lished m 1760 {Phil. Trans, H. 889). Subsequent volumes of the 
same senes contained his observations of the transits of Venus 
(1701 ttpd 1709), on the LidcB at Beleiia (1762), and on various 
axitronomicai phenomena at St Helena (17O4) and at Barbados 
(17O4). In 1703 he published the British Mariner's Guide^ wluch 
includes the suggestion that in order to facilitate the finding of 
longitude at sea lunar distances Should be calculatcxl boforehand 
for each year and publislied m a form accessible to navigators. 
This important pro^sal, the germ of the Nautical Alwanac, was 
appiovecl of by Uie government, and inuler the care of Maskelyne 
tne Nautical Almanac tor 1 was published in 1 766. He continued 
during the remainder of his life the superintendence of Ibis invaluable 
annual. He further induced the government to print his observa- 
tions annually, thereby securing ihe prompt dissemination of a large 
mass of data inestimable from their continuity and accuracy. 
Maskelyne had but one assistant, yet the work of the obser- 
vatory was perfectly organized and mctlioclically exccutcil. He 
introduced several practic.il improvements, such as the measure- 
ment of time to tenths ui a. second; and he prevailed upon tfie 
government to replace Bird’s mural quadrant by a repeating 
circle f) ft. In diameter. The new instrument was constructed 
by E. Troughton; but Maskelyne did not live to see it completed. 
In 1772 he suggested to the Royal Society the famous ScbielinUion 
experiment for the determination of the earth's demsity and canted 
out his plan iifci774 {Phil. Trans. 1. 495), the apparent difference 
pf latitude between two stations on ojiposite .sides of the mountain 
being compared with the real difference of latitude obtained by 
triaiigulation. From Maskelyne' s observations Charles Hutton 
deduced a density for tlio earth 4*5 times that of water (ib. IkvIu. 
782). Maskelyne also took a great interest in various gcodctical 
operations, notably the measurement of the length of a degree of 
latitude in Maryland and Pennsylvania (ibid, Iviii. 323), executed 
by Mason and Dixon in 1760-1708, and later the doiormination of 
the relative longitude of Greenwich and Paris (ib. Ixxvii. 151). On 
the French side the work was conducted by Count Cassini, Legendre, 
and M^chain; on the English side by General Roy. This triangula- 
tion wa.s the beginning of the great trigonometrical survey which 
has since been extemled all over the country. His observations 
appeared in four larte folio volumes (177O-1811). Some of them 
were reprinted in S. Vmce's Astronomy (vol. iii.). (A. M. C.) 

MASOLINO DA PANICALE(T383-r. 1445), Florentine painter, 
was said to have been bom at Panicale di Valclelsa, near Florence. 
It is more probable, however, that he was bom in Florence 
itself, his father, Cristoforo Fini, who was an imbiuncatore,” 
or whitewasher, having been domiciled in the Florentine quarter 
of S. Croce. There is reason to believe that Tommaso, nick- 
named Masolino, was a pupil of the painter Stamina, and 
was principally influenced in style by Antonio Veneziano; he 
may probably enough have become in the sequel the master 
of Masaccio. He was bom in 1383; he died later than 1429, 
perhaps as late as 1440 or even 1447. Towards 1423 he entered 
the service of Filippo Scolari, the F'lorentine-bom oher^ 
%e$pann of Temeswar in Ilimgar}^ and stayed some time in 
that country, returning towards 1427 to Italy. The only works 
which can with certainty be assigned to him are a series of 
wall paintings executed tow'ards 1428, commissioned by Cardi- 
nal Branda Castiglione, in the church of Castiglione d'Olona, 
not far from Milan, and another scries in the adjoining bap- 
tistery. The first set is signed as painted by ** Masolinus dc 
Florentia.” It w'as recovered in 1843 ^ coating of white- 

wash, cons’d-rably damaged MUts subject matter is taken 
f ••om the lives of the Virgin ana of SS. Lawrence and Stephen. 
The series in Ihe baptistery relates to the life and death of 
John the Baptist. The reputation of Masoiino had previously 
rested almost entirely upon the considerable share which he 


was supposed to have had in the celebrated frescoes of the 
Brancacci Chapel, in the Church of tlie Carmine in Florence; 
he was regarded as the precursor of Masaccio, and by many 
years the predecessor of Filippino Lippi, in the execution of 
a large proportion of these works. But from a comparisoii 
of the Castiglione with the Bruncacci frescoes, and from other 
data, it is very doubtful whether Masoiino liad any hand at 
all in the latter series. Possibly he painted in the Bronc^acci 
Chapel certain specified subjects wliich are now either destroyed 
or worked over. Several paintin ^s assigned to Masoiino on the 
au’hority of Vasari ore now ascribed to Masaccio. (W. M. R.) 

MASONs FRANCIS (1799-1874), American missionary, was 
born in York, England, on the 2nd of April 1799. His grand- 
father, Francis Mason, was the founder of the Baptist Society 
in York, and his father, a shoemaker by trade, was a Baptist 
lay preacher there. After working with his father as a shoemaker 
for several years, he emigrated in 1818 to the Cnited States, and 
in Massachusetts was licensed I0 preach as a Baptist in 1827. 
In 1830 he was sent by the An^rican Baptist Missionary 
Convention to labour among the Karens in Burma. Besides 
conducting a training college for native preachers and teacliers 
at Tavoy, he translated the Bible into the two principal dialects 
of the Karens, ihe Sgaw and the Pwo (his translation being pub- 
lished in 1853), and Matthew, Genesis, and the l^salms into the 
Bghai dialect. lie also published A Pali Grammar on the Ba.sis of 
KachchayanOj with ChresUmiaihy and Vocabulary (1868). In 
1852 he published a book of great value on the fauna an<l flora 
of British Burma, of which an improved edition appeared in 
i860 under the title Burmah, its People aftd Natural Productions , 
and a third edition (2 vols.) revised and enlarged by W. Theobald 
in 1882-1883. He died at Rangoon on the 3rd of March 1874. 

Sec his autobiography, The Story of a Working Man's Life, mth 
Sketches of Travel in Europe, Asia, Africa and America (New York, 
1870). 

MASON, GEORGE (1725-1792), American statesman, was 
bom in Stafford county (the part which is now Fairfax county), 
Virginia, in 1725. His family was of Royalist descent and 
emigrated to America after the execution of Charles I. His 
colonial ancestors held official positions in the civil and military 
service of Virginia. Mason was a near neighbour and a life- 
long friend of George Washington, though in later years they 
disagreed in ^politics. His large estates and high social standing, 
together with his personal ability, gave Mason great influence 
among the Virginia planters, and he became identified with 
many enterprises, such as the organization of the Ohio Company 
and the founding of Alexandria (1749). He wa.s a member of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1759-1760. In 1769 he drew 
up for Washington a series of non-importation resolutions, 
which were adopted by the Virginia legi.slature. In July 1774 
he wrote for a convention in Fairfax county a series of resolutions 
known as the Fairfax Resolves, in which he advocated a congress 
of the colonies and suggested non-intercourse with Great Britain, 
a policy subsequently adopted by Virginia and later by the 
Continental Congress. He was a member of the Virginia 
Committee of Safety from August to December 1775, and of 
the Virginia Convention in 1775 and 1776; and in 1776 he drew 
up the Virginia Constitution and the famous Bill of Rights, 
a radically democratic document which had great influence on 
American political institutions. In 1780 he outlined the plan 
which was subsequently adopted by Virginia for ceding to 
the Federal government her claim to the “ back lands, i.e. to 
territory north and north-west of the Ohio River. From 1776 
to 1788 he represented Fairfax county in the Virginia Assembly. 
He was a member of the Virginia House of Delegates in 1 776- 1 780 
and again in 1787-1788, and in 1787 was a member of the conven- 
tion that framed the Federal Constitution, and as one of its 
ablest debaters took an active part in the work. Particularly 
notable was his opposition to the compromises in regard to 
slavery and the slave-trade. Indeed, like most of the prominent 
Virginians of the time, Mason was strongly in favour of the 
gradual abolition of slavery. He objected to the large and 
indefinite powers given by the completed Constitution to 
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Congress, so he Joined mth Patnck Henry in opposing its rati- 
fication in the Virginia Convention (1788). Failing in this he 
suggested amendments, the substance of several of wliich was 
afterwards embodied in the present Bill of Rights. Declining 
an appointment as a United States Senator from Vixginia, he 
retired to his home, Gunston Hall (built by him about 1758 
and named eiter the family home in Sta£Eordsliire, England), 
where he died on the 7th of October 1793. With James Madison 
and Thomas Jefferson, Mason carried through the Virginia 
legislature measures disestablishing the Episcopal Church 
and protecting all forms of worship. In politics he was a 
radical republican, who believed that local government should 
be kept strong and central government weak; his democratic 
theories had much influence in Virginia and other southern 
and western states. 

See Kate Mason Rowland, Life and Writings of George Mason 
(2 vola., New York, 1892). 

MASON, GEORGE HEMMING (1818-1872), English painter, 
was born at Wetley Abbey, the eldest son of a Staffordshire 
county gentleman. He wa.s educated at King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, and studied for the medical profession for five 
years under Dr Watt of that city. But all his thoughts being 
given to art, he abandoned medicine in 1844 and travelled 
for a time on tlie Continent, finally settling in Rome, where he 
remained for some years and sought to make a living as an 
artist. During this period he underwent many privations 
which permanently affected his health; but he continued to 
labour assiduously, making studies of the picturesque scenery 
that surrounded liim, and with Imrdly any instruction except 
that received from Nature and from tlie Italian pictures he 
gradually acquired the painter’s skill. At least two important 
works are referable to this period : Ploughing in the Cam- 
pagna,” shown in the Royal Academy of 1857, and In the Sait 
Marshes, Campagna,” exhibited in the following year. After 
Mason’s return from tlie continent, in 1858, wlien he settled at 
Wetley Abbey, he continued for a while to paint Italian subjects 
from studies made during his stay abroad, and then liis art 
began to toucli in a wonderfully tender and poetic way the 
peasant life of England, especially of his native Staffordshire, 
and the homely landscape in the midst of which that life was 
set. The first picture of this class was “ Wind on the Wold,” 
and it was followed — aloi^ with much else of admirable quality 
—by the painter’s three greatest works : The “ Evening Hymn ” 
(18&), a band of Staffordshire mill -girls returning from their 
work; “ Girls dancing by tl\e Sea ” (1869); and the Harvest 
Moon” (1872). He left Staffordshire in 1865 and went to 
live at Hammersmith; and he was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1869. By that time he had fully established 
his position as an artist of unusual power and individuality. 
Mason died on the 22nd of October 187a. In his work lie laboured 
under the double di.sadvantage of feeble and uncertain health, 
and a want of thorough art- training, so that his pictures were 
never produced easily, or without strenuous and long-continued 
effort. His art is great in virtue of the solemn pathos which 
pervades it, of the dignity and beauty in rustic life which 
it reveals, of its keen perception of noble form and graceful 
motion, and of rich effects of colour and subdued light. In 
nwtif and treatment it has .something in common with the art 
of Millet and Jules Breton, as with that of Frederick Walker 
among Englishmen; though he had neither the occasional 
uncouth robustness of Millet nor the firm actuality of Jules 
Breton. His pictures -^* Wind on the Wold ” and **The Cast 
Shoe ”'are in the National Gallery of British Art. 

MASON, JAMES MURRAY (1798-1871), American political 
leader, was bom in Fairfax county, Virginia, on the 3rd of 
November 1798, the grandson of George Mason (1725-1792). 
Educated at the university of Pennsylvania and the college 
of WiRiam and Mary« he was admitted to the bar in 1820. He 
was A member of t^ Virginia House of Delegates in 1826-1827 
and 18^^1831, of the state Constitutional C^ention of 1829, 
oi the Natick House of Representatives (1837-1839), of the 
Uinitad States Senate fioom 1847 until July 1861 (when, with 
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other Southern senwton he woi form^ expetiedr— he hod 
previously withdrawn), and of the Virginia Seoessum Conventien 
in April i86x. Entering politics aa a Jacksoniftn PemocrAt^ 
Mason was thnoughout hts career a consistent strict consibrua- 
tionist, opposing protective tariffs, internal unprovnments by 
the national government, and all attempts to restrict or control 
the spread of slavery, which he sincerely believed to be essential 
to the social and political welfare of the South. He was the 
author of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, and in i860 was 
chairman of the Senate Committee which investigated the John 
Brown raid. After Lincoln’s election as President he was oife 
of the strongest advocates of secession in Virginia. He was 
appointed in August 1861 commissioner of the Confederate 
States to Great Britain. The British ship Trent,” upon 
which he and Jolm Slidell, the commissioner to France, sailed, 
was intercepted (Nov. 8, 1861 ) by a United States ship-of«war 
(the “ San Jacinto,” Captain Charles Wilkes), and the two 
commissioners were seised and carried as prisoners to Boston* 
Great Britain immediately demanded their release, and war 
for a time seemed imminent; but owing mainly to the tactful 
diplomacy of the prince consort, Lincoln aclmowledged that 
the seizure of Mason and Slidell was a violation of the rights 
of Great Britain as a neutral, and on the rsl of January 1862 
released the commissioners. The incident has become known 
in history as the ** 'I'rent Affair.” Mason at once proceeded 
to London, where, however, he was unable to secure ufficud 
recogmtion, and his commission to Great Britain was withdiiawn 
late in 1863. remained in Europe, spading most of his 
time at Paris and holdi^ blank commissions which he was 
authorized to fill in at his discretion in case the presence of a 
Confederate commissioner should seem desirable at any par- 
ticular European court. These commissions, however, he did 
not use. After the war he lived for several years in Canada, 
but returned in 1869 to Viiginia, and on the zSth of April 1871 
died at Alexandria. * 

See The Public Life and Diphmatic Correspondence of James 
Mason, with some i^sonal History (HoanolM, Va., 1903), by his 
daughter, Virginia Mason; Sir Th^ore Martia, Life of the Prince 
Consort. 

MASON, SIR JOHN (1503-1566), English dipkmatist, was 
bom of bumble parentage at Abini^on in 1 503, and was educated 
at Oxford, where he became Fellow of All Souls in i5ax. He 
was ordained before 1531. Most of his early years were spent 
on the Continent, where he witnessed the meetiiig between 
Henry VIIl. and Francis I. at Calais in 1532, and where he 
was employed in collecting information for the English govern- 
ment, gaining in this work the reputation of a capable diploma- 
tist. By his never-failing caution, moderation and pliancy, 
Mason succeeded in keeping himself in favour with four successive 
sovereigns of the Tudor monarchy. In 1 537 he became secretary 
to the English ambassador at Madrid, Sir Thomas Wyatt; but 
when the latter was put on his trial for treason in 1541 Mason 
was unmolested, and soon afterwards was appointed clerk of 
the privy council, and procured for himself sundry other posts 
and privileges. Mason was knighted and made dean of Win- 
chester by Edward VI. He was one of the commissioners to 
negotiate the treaty by which Boulogne was restored to France 
in 1550, and in the same year he became English ambassador 
in Paris, where he iielped to arrange the betrothal of Edward VL 
to the princess Elizabeth of France. He returned to Engli^ 
at the end of 1551, became clerk of parliament, received extensive 
grants of land^ and in 1552 was made chancellor of Oxford 
University. He was elected member of parliament in the 
same year. On the death of Edward VI., he at first joined 
the party of Northumberland and the Lady Jane Grey; but 
quickly perceiving his mistake he took an active part in procuring 
the proclamation of Mary a.*? queen. Mason now received fresh 
tokens of royal favour, being confirmed in all his secular, 
though not in his ecclesiastk^, offices; and in 1553 he was 
appointed English ambassador at the court of the emperor 
Charles V., of whose abdication at Brussels in October 1555 
he wrote a vivid account. He took a prominent share in the 
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admi^trative business of the government in the first years 
of Elizabeth's reiga, and largely influenced her foreign policy 
until his death, which occurred on the aoth of April 1566. Sir 
John Mason married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas Isley 
of Sundridge, Kent, and widow of Richard Hill . He had no 
children, and his heir was Anthony Wyckes, whom he had 
adopted, and who assumed the name of I^on and left a large 
fanuly. 

See J. A. Fronde, History of England ^2 vols., London, 1856- 
1870) ; Charles Wriothesley, Chronicle of England during the Reigns 
cff the Tudors^ edited by W. D. Hamilton (Camden Soc., 2 vols., 
London, 1875); P. F. Tytler, England under the Reigns of Edward VI. 
and Mary (2 vols,, London, 1839); John Str^e, Ecclesiastical 
Memortals (3 vols., Oxford, 1824) and Memorials of Thomas Cranmer 
(3 vols., Oxford, 1848); Acts of the Privy Council of England (new 
series), edited by J. R. DaseuL, vols. i.*vii. 

MASOK, JOHN ^1586-1635), founder of New Hampshire, 
U.S.A., was bom in King’s Lynn, Norfolk, England. In 1610 
he commanded a small naval force sent by James I. to assist 
in subduing the Hebrides Islands. From 1615 to 1621 he was 
governor of the English colony on the north side of Conception 
Bay in Newfoundland; he explored the island, made the first 
English map of it (published in 1625), and wrote a descriptive 
tract entitled A Briefe Discourse of the Newfoundland (Edin- 
burgh, 1620) to promote the colonization of the island by Scots- 
men. Here he was brought into official relations with Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, then a commissioner to regulate the New- 
foundland fisheries. In March 1622 Mason obtained from 
the Council for New England, of which Gorges was the most 
influential member, a grant of the territory (which ho named 
Mariana) between the Naumkeag or Salem River and the 
Mer^ac, and in the following August he and Gorges together 
received a grant of the region between the Merrimac and 
Kennebec nvers, and extending 60 m. inland. From 1625 to 
1629 Mason was engaged as treasurer and paymaster of the 
English army in the wars which England was waging against 
Spain and France. Towards the close of 1629 Mason and 
Gorges agreed upon a division of the territory held jointly 
by them, and on the 7th of November 1629 Mason received 
from the Council a separate grant of the tract between the 
Merrimac and the Piscataqua, which he now named New 
Hampshire. Thinking that the Piscataqua River had its source 
in Lake Champlain, Mason with Gorges and a few other asso- 
ciates secured, on the 17th of November 1629, a grant of a 
region winch was named Laconia (apparently from the number 
of lakes it was supposed to contain), and was described as 
bordering on Lake Champlain, extending 10 m. east and 
south from it and far to the west and north-west, together 
with 1000 acres to be located along some convenient harbour, 
presumably near the mouth of the Piscataqua. In November 
1631 Mason and his associates obtained, under the name of 
the Pescataway Grant, a tract on both sides of the Piscataqua 
River, extending 30 m. inland and including also the Isles 
of Shoals. Mason became a member of the Council for New 
England in June 1632, and its vice-president in the follow- 
ii^ November; and in 1635, when the members decided to 
divide their territory among themselves and surrender their 
charter, he was allotted as his share all the region between the 
Naumkeag and Piscataqua rivers extending 60 m. inland, 
the southern half of the Isles of Shoals, and a ten-thousand acre 
tract, called Masonia, on the west side of the Kennebec River, 
In October 1635 he was appointed vice-admiral of New England, 
but he died wrly in December, before crossing the Atlantic. 
He wiw buried in Westminster Abbey. Forty-four years 
after his death New Hampshire was made a royal province. 

^ Captain John Mason, the Fourier of New Hampshire (Boston, 
published by th*! Pnnce Society), which contains a memoir 
by C. w. Tuttle and historical papera relating to Mason's career, 
edited by J. W. Dem. 

MASON) JOHN YOUNG 799-1 859), American political 
and diplomatist, was bom in GreenesvUle county, 
Virginia, on the i8th of April 1799. Graduating at the univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1816, he studied law in the famous 
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Litchfield (^nnecticut) law school, and in 1819 was admitted 
to practice in Southampton county, Virginia. He served in the 
Virginia house of delegates in 1823-1827, in the state consti- 
tutional convention of 1829-1830, and from 1831 to 1837 in 
the National House of Representatives, being chairman of the 
committee on foreijgn affairs in 1835-1836. He was secretary 
of the navy in President Tyler’s cabinet (1844-1845), and was 
attorney-general (1845-1846) and secretary of the navy (1846- 
1849), succeeding George Bancroft, under President Polk. He 
was president of tlie Virginia constitutional convention of 1851, 
and irom 1853 until his death at Paris on the 3rd of October 
1859, was United States minister to France. In this capacity 
he attracted attention by wearing at the court of Napoleon III. 
a simple diplomatic uniform (for this he was rebuked by 
Secretary of State W. L. Marcy, who had ordered American 
ministers to wear a plain civilian costume), and by joining with 
James Buchanan and Pierre Soul6, ministers to Great Britain 
and Spain respectively, in drawing up (Oct. 1854) the famous 
Ostend Manifesto. Hawthorne called him a fat-bramed, 
good-hearted, sensible old man ” ; and in politics he was a 
typical Virginian of the old school, a sUte’s rights Democrat, 
upholding slavery and hating abolitionism. 

MASON, SIR JOSIAH (1795-1881), English pen-manufac- 
turer, was bom in Kidderminster on the 23rd of February 1 795, 
the son of a carpet-weaver. He began life as a street hawker 
of cakes, fruits and vegetables. After trying his hand in his 
mtive town at shoemaking, baking, carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing, house-painting and carpet-weaving, he moved in 1814 to 
Birmingham. Here he found employment in the gilt-toy trade. 
In 1824 he set up on his own account as a manufacturer of 
split-rings by machinery, to which he subsequently added the 
making of steel pens. Owing to the circumstance of his pens 
being supplied through James Perry, the London stationer 
whose name they bore, he was less well known than Joseph 
Gillott and other makers, although he was really the largest 
producer m England. In 1874 the business was converted 
into a limited liability company. Besides his steel-pen trade 
Mason carried on for many years the business of electro-plating, 
copper-smelting, and india-rubber ring making, in conjunction 
with George R. Elkington. Mason was almost entirely self- 
educated, having taught himself to write when a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, wid in later life he felt his deficiencies keenly. It 
was this which led him in i860 to establish his great orphanage 
at Erdinglon, near Birmingham. Upon it he expended about 
£300,000, and for this munificent endowment he was knighted 
in 1872. He had previously given a dispensary to his native 
towTi and an almshouse to Erdington. In 1880 Mason College, 
since incorporated in the university of Birmingham, was opened^ 
the total value of the endowment being about £250,000. Mason 
died on the i6th of June 1881. 

See J. T. Bunce, Josiah Mason (1882). 

MASON, IX>WELL (1792-1872), American musician, was 
born at Medficld, Massachusetts. For some years he led a 
business life, but was always studying music; and in 1827, as 
the result of his work in forming the collection of church music 
published in 1821 at Boston by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
he moved to Boston and there first became president of the 
society and then founder of the Boston Academy of Music 
(1832). He published some successful educational books, and 
was a pioneer of musical instruction in the public schools, 
adopted in 1838. He received the degree of doctor of music 
from New York University in 1855. He died at Orange, New 
Jersey, on the nth of August 187a. 

His son William Mason (1829-1908), an accomplished pianist and 
composer, published an iuterestmg volume of reminisoences, Memoirs 
of a Musical Life, in 1901. 

MASON, WILLIAM (1725-1797), English poet, son of William 
Mason, vicar of Holy Trinity, Hull, was bom on the 12th of 
February 1725, was educated at St John's College, Cambridge, 
and took holy orders. In 1744 he wrote Musaeus, a lament 
for Pope in imitation of LyMas, and in 1749 throng the 
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influence of Thomas Gray he was elected a fellow of Pembroke 
College. He became a devoted friend and admirer of Gray, 
who addressed him as “ Skroddles,” and corrected the worst 
solecisms in his verses. In 1748 he published Isis, a poem 
directed against the supposed Jacobitism of the university of 
Oxford, which provoked Thomas Warton’s Triumph of Isis. 
Mason conceived the ambition of reconciling modem drama 
with ancient forms by strict observance of the unities and the 
restoration of the chorus. These ideas were exemplified in 
Elfrida (1752) and Caractacus (1759), two frigid performances 
no doubt intended to be read rather than acted, but produced 
with some alterations at Covent Garden in 1772 and 1776 
respectively. Horace Walpole described Caractacus as “ la- 
boured, uninteresting, and no more resembling the manners 
of Britons than of Japanese ” ; while Gray declared he had read 
the manuscript not with pleasure only, but with emotion.” 
In 1754 Mason was presented to the rectory of Aston, near 
Rotherham, Yorkshire, and in 1757 through the influence of 
the duke of Devonshire he became one of the king’s chaplains. 
He also received the prebend of Holme in York Minster (1756), 
was made canon residentiary in 1762, and in 1763 became 
precentor and prebendary of Drilfield. He married in 1764 
Mary Sherman, who died three years later. When Gray died 
in 1 7 7 1 he made Mason his literary executor. In the preparation 
of the Life and Letters of Gray, which appeared in 1774, he had 
much help from Horace Walpole, with whom he corresponded 
regularly until 1784 when Mason opposed Fox’s India Bill, 
and offended Walpole by thrusting on him political advice 
unasked. Twelve years of silence followed, but in the year 
before his death the correspondence was renewed on friendly 
terms. Mason died at Aston on the 7th of April 1797. 

His correspondence with Gray and Walpole shows him to have 
been a man of cultivated tastes. Ho was something of an anti- 
quarian, a good musician, and an amateur of painting. He is said 
to have invented an instrument called the celestina, a modified 
pianoforte. Gray rewarded his faithful admiration with good- 
humoured kindness. He warned him against confounding Mona 
with the Isle of Man, or the Goths with the Celts, corrected his 
grammar, pointed out his plagiarisms, and laughed gently at his 
superficial learning. His powers show to better ^vantage in 
the unacknowledged satirical poems which he produced under the 
pseudonym of Malcolm Maegregor. In editing Gray’s letters he 
took considerable liberties with his originals, and did not print all 
that related to himself. 

Mason’s other works included Odes (1756); The English Garden 
a didactic poem in blank verse, the four broks of which appeared 
in 1772, 1777, 1779 and 1782; An Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers (1774); an Ode to Mr Pinchbeck {1776) and an Epistle 
to Dr Shebbeare (1777) — all these bv “ Malcolm Maegregor Essay, 
Historical and Critical, on Church Music (1795), and a lyrical drama, 
Sappho (1797)- 

His poems were collected in 1764 and 1774, and an edition of his 
Works appeared in 1811. His poems with a Life are included in 
Alexander Chalmers’s English Poets, His correspondence with 
Walpole was edited by j. Mitford in 1851; and his correspondence 
with Gray by the same editor in 1853, 9^ also the standard editions 

of the letters of Gray and of W^pole. There is a very pleasant 
picture of Mason’s character in Southey’s Doctor (ch. exxvi.). 

MASON AND DIXON LINE, in America, the boundary line 
(lat. 39® 43' 26*3'’ N.) between Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.; popularly the line separating “ free ” states and “slave” 
states before the Civil War. The line derives its name from 
Charles Mason (1730-1787) and Jeremiah Dixon, two English 
astronomers, whose survey of it to a point about 244 m. west 
of the Delaware between 1763 and 1767 ^ marked the close of 
the protracted boundary dispute (arising upon the grant of 
Pennsylvania to William Penn in 1681) between the BalH- 
mores and Penns, proprietors respectively of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The dispute arose from the designation, in the 
grant to Penn, of the southern boundary of Pennsylvania mainly 
as the parallel marking the “ beginning of the fortieth degree 
of Northeme Latitude,” after the northern boundary of Mary- 
land had been defined as a line “ which lieth imder the fortieth 
degree of north latitude from the equinoctial.” The eastern 
part of the line as far as Sideling Hill in the western part of the 

1 'These surveyors also surveyed and marked the boundary between 
Maryland and Delaware. 


present Washington county, was originally marked with mile- 
stones brought from England, every fifth of which bore on one 
side the arms of Baltimore and on the opposite side those of 
Penn; but the difficulties in transporting them to the westward 
were so great that many of them were not set up. Owing to the 
removal of the stone marking the north-east corner of Maryland, 
this point was again determined and marked in 1849-1850 by 
Lieut.-Colonel J. D. Graham of the U.S. topographical engineers; 
and as the western part of the boundary was Hot marked by 
stones, and local disputes arose, the line was again surveyed 
between 1901 and 1903 under the direction of a commission 
appointed by Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

The use of the term '* Mason and Dixon Line " to designate the 
boundary between the free and the slave states (and in gencu^ 
between the Nortli and the South) dates from the debates in Con- 
gress over the Missouri Compronuse in 1619-1820. As so used it 
may be defined as not only the Mason and Dixon Line proper, but 
also the line formed by the Ohio River from its intersection with the 
Pennsylvania boundary to its mouth, thence the eastern, ncorthem 
and western boundaries of Missouri, and thence westward the 
parallel 36° 30’ — the line established by the Missouri Compromise 
to separate free and slave territopr in the ” Louisiana Purchase,” 
except as regards Missouri. It is to be noted, however, that the 
Missouri Compromise did not afiect the territory later acquired 
from Mexico. 

MASON Ciry, a city and the county-seat of Cerro Gordo 
county, Iowa, U.S.A., on Lime Creek, in the northern part 
of the state. Pop. (1905, state census), 8357, of whom 929 
were foreign-bom. It is served by the Chicago Milwaukee & 
St Paul, the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago Great 
Western, the Iowa Central and the St Paul & Des Moines 
railways, and also by the Mason City & Clear Lake (electric) 
railway, which connects Mason City with Clear Lake, a pleasure 
resort, 10 m. west of the city. At Mason City is Memorial 
University (co-educational; founded in 1900 by the National 
Encampment of the Sons of Veterans, and opened in 1902), 
dedicated to the Grand Army of the Republic, the special 
aim of which is to teach American history. The city is 
situated in a good agricultural region, and there are valu- 
able stone quarries in the vicinity. The manufactures include 
lime, Portland cement, brick and tile. Mason City was 
settled in 1853, laid out in 1855, incorporated as a town in 1870, 
and chartered as a city in 1881. 

MASONRY,^ the art of building in stone. The earliest remains 
(apart from the primitive work in rude stone — see Stone Monu- 
ments ; Archaeolo(;y, &c.) are those of the ancient temples of 
India and Egypt. Many of these early works were constructed 
of stones of huge size, and it still remains a mystery how the 
ancients were able to quarry and raise to a considerable height 
above the ground blocks seven or eight hundred tons in weight. 
Many of the early buildings of the middle ages were entirely 
constructed of masses of concrete, often faced with a species of 
rough cast. The early masonry .seems to have been for the most 
pan worked with the axe and not with the chisel. A very ex- 
cellent example of the contrast between the earlier and later 
Norman masonry may be seen in the choir of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. In those times the groining was frequently filled in with a 
light tufa stone, .said by some to have been brought from Italy, 
but more probably from the Rhine. The Normans imported a 
great quantity of stone from Caen, it being easily worked, and 
particularly fit for carving. The freestones of England were 
also much used; and in the first Pointed period, Purbeck and 
Bethersden marbles were employed for column shafts, &c. The 
methods of working and setting stone were much the same as 
at present, except that owing to difficulties of conveyance the 

The English word ” mason ” is from the French, which appears 
in the two forms, machun and masson (from the last comes the m^cm 
Fr. form moQon, which means indifferently a bricklayer or mason). 
In O. H. Ger. the word is mezzo, which survives in the Gennan for a 
stone-mason, Steinmetz, The med. Lat. form, mackio, was connected 
with mo^Ama—obviously a guess. The liow Lat., macheria or 
maceria (see Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v. macio), a wall, has been 
suggested as showing some connexion. Some popular Latin form 
as macio or mattio is probably the origin. No Teutonic word, accord- 
ing to the New English Dictionary, except that which appeam in 
” mattock,” seems to have any bearing on the ultimate ong^. 

x\ji ..7 a 
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stones were used in much smaller sizes. As time went on the 
art of masonry advanced till in England, in point of execution, 
it at length rivalled that of any country. 

Too/5.— The mason’s tools may be grouped under five heads— i 
hammers and mallets, saws, chisels, settmg-oul and setting tools, 
and hoisting appliances. 

There are several different kinds of iron hammers used by the 
stone worker; the ma.sh hammer has a short handle and heavy head 
for use witli chisels; the iron liammer, used in carving, 
in shape resembles a carpenter's mallet but is smaller ; 
MdMtU/ets, hammer is used for rouglily shaping stones 

in rubble work; the spalling liammer for rouglily dressing stones 
in the (juarry; the scabbling hammer, for the same purpose, has 1 
one end pointed lor use on hard stone ; the pick has a long head j 
pointed at both ends, weighs from 14 to 20 tb, and is used for 1 
rough dressing and siditting; the axe has a double wedge-shaped head I 
and is used to bring stones to a fairly level face preparatory to their | 
being worked smooth , the patent axe, or patent hammer, is formed 
with a number of plntos with sharpened edges bolted together to 
form a bead; the mallet of hard wood is used for the finishing chisel 
work and carving; and the dummy is of similar shape but smaller. 

A hand saw similar to that used by the carpenter is used for 
cutting small soft stones. Larger blocks are cut with the two-handed 
saw worked by t^o men. For the largest blocks the 
SMWB. frame saw is used, and is slung by a rope and pulleys 
fitted with balance weights to relieve the operator of its weight. 
The blade is of plain steel, the cutting action being supplied by sand 
with water as a lubricant constantly applied. 

There are perhaps even more varieties of cliisels than of hammers. 
The point and the punch have very small cutting edges, a quarter 
Chi I width. The former is used on the 

caiMM. iiarder and the latter on the softer varieties of stone 
after the rough hammer dressing. Tiie pitching tool has a wide 
tliick edge and is used in rough dressing. Jumpers are shafts of si eel 
having a widened edge, and are u.sed for boring holes in hard stone. 
Chisds are made with edges from a quarter-inch to one and a half 
inches wide; those that exceed this width are termed boasters. The 
claw chisel has a number of teeth from one-cighlh to three-eighths 
wide, and is used on the surface of hard stones alter the poin'; has been 
used. The drag is a somi-circular steel plate, the straight edge ha N ing 
t€Kjth cut on it It is used to level down the surfaces of soft stones. 
Cocli^ombs are used for the same purpose on mouldings and are 
shaped to various curves. Wedges of vat ions sizes are used in 
splitting stones and are inserted either in holes made with the 
• — p(.|. Qj. in chases cut with the stone-pick. 

ne implements for setting out the work arc similar to those used, 
by the bricklayer and other tradesmen, comprising the 
' capable of being sot to 


jumge, 

rule, square, set square, the bevel cap^w.x. 

required angle, compas.scB, spirit level, plumb rule 
rooif. mortar trowels. Gauges ana moulds are 

required in sinking moulds to the proper section. 



The nipftrs (fig. i), or scissors, as Ih^y are sometimes termed, 
have two nooked arms fittii^ into notciies in the opposite sides of 
tlie block to be lifted. These arms are riveted together 
noutlttg ijj gj^jne way as a pair of scissors, the upper ends 
Appuamow, having rings attached for the insertion of a rope or 
chain which when pulled tight in the operation of lifting causes the 
hooked ends to grip the stone. Lewises (fig. 2.) are wedge-shaped 
pieces of steel which are fitted into a dovetailed mortise in the stone 
to be hoisted. They are also used for setting blocks too large to 
be set by hand, and are made in several forms. These are the usual 
methods of securing the stone to the hoisting rope or chain, the hoist- 
ing^being effected by a pulley and fall, by a crane, or by other means. 

For rubble walls single scaffolds, resting partly on 
the walls, similar to those used pr brickwork (<7.f'.), are employed; 
for ashlar and other gauged stonework (see below) self-supporting 
scaffolds are used with a second set of standards and ledgers erected 
close to the wall, the whole standing entirely Independent. The 
reason for the use ol this double scaffold is that otherwise holes for 
the puriogs to rest in would have to be left in the wall, and obviously 


in an ashlar stone wall it would be impossible properly to make these 
good on the removal of the scaffold (see further Scaffold). 

Seasoning Stone . — Stone freslUy quarried is full ol sap, and thus 
admits of being easily worked. On being exposed to the air the sap 
dries out, and the stone becomes much harder in consequence. 
For this reason, and because carriage charges are lessened by the 
smaller bulk of the worked stone as compared witli the rough block, 
the stone for a building is often specified to be quarry-worked. 
Vitruvius recommended that stone should be quarried in .summer 
when driest, and that it should be seasoned by being allowed to lie 
two years before being used, so as to allow the natural sap to evapo- 
rate. In the erection of St Paul's Cathedral, Sir Christopher Wren 
required that the stone after being quarried should be exposed for 
three years on the sea-beach before its introduction into the building. 

The regular and determined form of bricks makes it to a large 
extent a matter of practice to enable a man to become a good brick- 
layer, but bc^yund these a continual exercise of judgment is required 
of the workman in btone, w lio has for the most part to deal with 
massed of all forms and of all sizes. 

Setting Stones . — All beds and joints should be truly worked and 
perfectly level, If the surface be convex it will give rise to wide un- 
sightly joints; if concave the weight tlirown on the stone will rest on 
the edges and probably cause them to “ flush " or break off and dis- 
figure the work. Large stones are placed in position with the aid 
of hoisting ai^pliances and should be tried in position before being 
finally set. Great care should be taken to avoid fracturing or chip- 
ping the stone in tiie process of handling, as it is impossible to make 
good such damage. All stratified stones — and this includes by far 
the largest proportion of building stones— when set in a level position 
.should be laid on their natural bed, i.e. wnth their laminae horizontal. 
The greatest strength of a stone is obtained when the laminae lie 
at right angles to Ibe pressure placed upon it. In tlie case of arches 
these layers .should be j)arallel with the centre line of the voussoirs 
and at right angles to tne face of the arch. For cornices (except the 
comcr-stoneR) and work of a like nature, the stone is set with the 
laminae on edge and perpendicular to the face of the work. With 
many stones it is easy to determine the bed by moistening with water, 
when the laminae will become apparent. Some stones, however, 
it is impossible to read in this way, and it is therefore advisable to 
have them marked in the quarry. A horizontal tine in a quarry 
does not in all cases give the proper bed of the stone, for since the 
deposits were made ages ago natural upheavals have possibly occurred 
to alter the “ lie " of the material. 

For the shafts of columns especially it is necessary to have the 
layers horizontally placed, and a stone should be selected from a 
quarry with a bed of the required depth. An example of the omis- 
sion of this precaution Is visible in the arcading of the Royal Courts 
of Justice, London, where the small shafts of the front arcade in 
red sandstone have been turned with the laminae m a vertical posi- 
tion, with the result that nearly every shaft is flaking away or is 
cracked. 

Use of Mortar . — See Brickwork. Of whatever quality the stone 
may be of which a wall Is built, it should consist as much of stone and 
as attle of mortar as possible. Only fine mortar is admissible if we 
are to obtain as thin Joints as possible. The joints should be well 
raked out and pointed in Portland cement mortar. This applies 
only to some sandstones, as marbles and many limestones are stained 
by the use of Portland cement. For these a special cement must be 
employed, composed of plaster of Paris, lime, and marble or stone- 
dust 

Bonding . — ^Bond (see Brickwork) is of not less importance in 
stone walling than in brickwork. In ashlar- work the work is bonded 
uniformly, the joints being kept perpendicularly one over the other; 
but in rubble-work, instead of making the joints recur one over the 
other in alternate courses they should be carefully made to lock, 
so as to give the strength of two or three courses or layers between a 
joint in one course and the joint that next occurs vertically above 
it in another course. In the through or transverse bonding of a 
wall a good proportion of header stones running about two-thirds 
of the distance through the width of the wall should be provided to 
bind the whole structure together. The use of through stones, 
ue. stones running through the whole thickness of the wall from front 
to back, is not to ^ recommended. Such stones arc liable to fracture 
and convey damn to the internal face. 

Slif Joints . — As with brickwork so in masonry great care must be 
exorcist to prevent the different parts of a building settling un- 
equally. When two portions of a building differing considerably in 
height come together, it is usual to employ a slip or housed joint 
instead of bonding the walls into each other. This arrangement 
allows the heavier work to settle to a greater extent than the low 
portion without causing any defect in the stones. 

Footings . — The footings ol stone walls should consist of large stones 
of even thickness proportionate to their length; if possible they 
should be the full breadth in one piece. Each course snould be well 
bedded and levelled. 

lFa//»>}j'.---There are broadly speaking two classes of stone walling : 
rubble and ashlar. Rubble walls are built of .stones more or less 
irregular in shape and size and coarsely jointed. Ashlar walls arc 
constructed of carefully worked blocks of regular dimensions and set 
with fine joints. 
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Random Rubbh (fig. 3) if the roughest form of stonework It is 
built with irregular pieces of stone usually less than 9 in. thick, 
loosely packed without much regard to courses, the interstices 
between the large stones being occupied by small ones, tlie remaining 
crevices filled up with mortar. Bond stones or headers should be 
used frequently in every course. This form of walling is much used 



Fig. 3.— (i in. = i ft.) 


in stone districts for boun lary walls and is often set dry without 
mortar. For this work the mason uses no tool but the trowel to lay 
on the mortar, the scabbling hammer to break off the most repulsive 
irregularities from the stone, and the plumb-rule to keep his work 
peroendicular. 

Coursed Rubble (fig. 4) is levellctl up in courses 12 or t 8 in. 
deep, the depth varying in different courses according to the sizes 
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Fig, 4. — (^ in. s i ft.) 


of the stones. ^ The stones are dres.sed by the workman before 
he begins building, to obtain a fairly level bed and perpendicular 
face. 

Irregularly Coursed Squared Rubble is a development of uncoursed 
random rubble, the stones in this case being squared with the 
hammer and roughly faced up with the axe. The courses jumi) 
abruptly from one level to anotlier as the sizes of the blocks demand; 
the interstices are filled in with small pieces of stone called " snccks.^* 

For Coursed Squared Rubble the stone is faced in a similar manner 
and set in courses, tlie depth of each course being made up of one 
or more stones. 

In Regular Coursed Rubble all the stones in one course are of the 
same height. 

Bloch-in-course is the name applied to a form of stone walling that 
has some of the cliaracteristics of ashlar but the execution of which 
is much rougher. The courses are usually less than 12 in. Ugh. 
It is much used by engineers for waterside and railway work where a 
good appearance is desired. 

The Angles or Quotns of rubble- work are always carefully and 
precisely worked and serve as a gauge for the rest of the walling. 
Frequently tlie c^ins and jambs are executed in ashlar, which 
gives a neat and finished appearance and adds strength to the work. 

The name Ashlar is given, without regard to the finish of the 
face of the stone, to wailing composed of stones carefully dressed, 
from 12 to 18 in. deep, the mortar joints being about an eighth of 
an inch or less in thickness. No stone except the hardest should 
exceed in length three times its depth when required to resist a 
heavy load and its breadth should be from one and a half to three 
times its depth. The hardest stone may have a length equal to 
four or perhaps five times its depth and a width three times its depth. 
The face of ashlar-work may be plain and level, or have rebated, 
chamfered, or moulded joints. 

The great cost of this form of stonework renders the employment 
of a backing of an inferior nature very general. I'his backing varies 
. according to the district in which the building operations 

being carried on, being rubble stonework in stone 
firoatwora. districts and brick or concrete elsewhere, the whole 
being thoroughly tied together both transversely and longitudinally 
with bondstones. In England a stone much used for backing ashlar 


and Kentish rag rabble>work is a soft sandstone called " hassock.** 
In the districts where it is quarried it is much cheaper than brick- 
work. (For brickbacking see Brickwork.) Ashlar facing usually 
varies from 4 to 9 in. in thickness. The work must not be all of 
one thickness, but should vary in order that effective bond with 
the backing may be obtained. If the work is in courses of uneven 
depth the narrow courses are made of the greater thickness and the 
deep courses are narrow. It is some times necessary to secure the 
stone facing back with iron ties, but this should be avoided wherever 
possible, as they are liable to rust and split the stonework. When it 
IS neceaiary^to use them they should be covered with some protective 
coating, ^e use of a backing to a stone wall, besides lessening the 
cost, gives a more equable temperature inside the building and pre- 
vents the transmission of wet by capillary attraction to the interior, 
wliich would take plaoc if single stones were used for the entire 
thickness. 

All work of this description must be executed in Portland cement, 
mortar of good strength, to avoid as much as po.ssible the unequal 
settlement of the deep courses of stone facing and the narrower 
courses of the brick or rough stone backing. If the backing is of 
brick it should never be less than 9 in. thick, and whether ol stone 
or brick it should be levelled up in courses of the same thickness as 
the ashlar. 

There are many different sorts of walling, or modes of structure, 
ari.sing from tlie nature of the materials avaiUWe in various localities. 
That is perhap.s of most frequent occurrence in which ^ .. 
either squared, broken, or round flints are used. This, ^amag. 
when executed with care, has a disthictly decorative appearance. 
To give stability to the structure, lacing courses of tiles, bricks or 
dressed stones are introduced, and brick or .stone piers are built at 
intervals, thus forming a flint panelled wall. The quoins, too, in 
this type of wall are formed in dressed stone or brick work. 

Uncoursed rubble built with irregular blocks of ragstone, an 
imstratified rock quarried in Kent, is in great favour for facing the 
I'Xtcmai walls of churches and similar works (fig. 3). 



Poinitng.-^As with brickwork this is generally done when the work 
is completed and before the scaffolding is removed. Suitable weather 
shoula be chosen, for if the weather be either frosty or too hot the 
pointing will suffer. The joints are raked out to a depth of half an 
inch or more, well wetted, and then refilled with a fine mortar com- 
posed specially to resist the action of the weather. This is finished 
flat or compressed with a special tool to a shaped joint, the usual 
forms of which are shown m fig. b. 
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Fig. 6 . — (i full size.) 

Stonewash . — To give a uniform appearance to the .stonework 
and preserve the finished face until a hardened skin has formed, it is 
usual to coat the surface of exposed masonry with a protective 
compound of ordinary limewhite with a little size mixed in it, or a 
special mixture of stone-dust, lime, salt, whiting and size with a little 
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ochre to tone it down. After six months or more the work is cleaned 
down with water and stiff bristle or wire brushes. Sometimes 
muriatic acid much diluted with water is used. 

Technical Terms, — Of the following technical terms, many will be 


found embodied in the drawing of a gable wall (fig. 7), which shows 
the manner and ^sition in wmch many different members are used. 

Apex Stone . — The topmost stone of a gable forming a finial for the 
two sloping sides; it is sometimes termed a saddle (fig. 7). 
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Blocking Course, a heavy course of stone above a comice to form a 
parapet aM wei^ down the back of the cornice (fig. 8). 


Fig. 8. — (J in. « i ft.) 

Bed . — The bed surface upon which a stone is set or bedded should 
be worked truly level in every part. Many workmen to form a neat 
thin joint with a minimum amount of labour hollow the bed and 
thus when the stone is set all weight is thrown upon the edges with 
the frequent result that tliese are crushed. 

Coping , — The coping or capping stones arc placed on the top of 
walls not covered by a roof, spanning their entire width and throwing 
off the rain and snow, thus keeping the interior of the wall dry. 
Tlie fewer tlie number of joints tne better the security, and for this 
reason it is well to form copings with as long stones as jx)ssiblc. 
To throw water off clear, and prevent it from running down the face 
of tlie wall, the coping should project an inch or two on each side and 
hnve a throat worked on the under-side of tlve projections (fig. 7). 

Cornice, a projecting course of moulded stone crowning a structure, 
forming n cap or finisli and serving to throw any wet clear of the walls. 
A deep drip .should always be worked in the upper members of a 
cornice to prevent the rain trickling down and disfiguring the lace 
of the moulding and the wall below (fig. 8). 

Corbel, a stone built into a wall and projecting to form a cantilever, 
supporting a load beyond the face of the wall. It is Irequently 
richly ornamented by carving (fig. 7). 

Skew Corbel, a stone placed at the base of the sloping side of a 
gable wall to resist any sliding tendency of the sloping coping. Stones 
placed for a similar purpose at intervals along the sloping side, 
tailing into the wall, are termed " kneelers " and have the section 
of the coping worked upon them (fig. 7). 

Corbel Table, a line of small corbels placed at short distances apart 
supporting a parapet or arcade. This forms an ornamental feature 
which was much employed in early Gothic times. It probably 
originates from the machicolations of ancient fortresses. 

Dressings, the finished stones of window and door jambs and 
fluoins. For example, a " brick building with stone dressings " 
would have brick walls with stone door and window jambs, heads 
and sills, and perhaps also stone quoins (fig. 7). 

Diaper, a square pattern formed on the face of the stonework by 
means of stones of different colours and varieties or by patterns 
carved on the surface (fig. 7). 

Finial, a fini.shiug ornament applied usually to a gable end (fig. 7). 

Gablet, small gable-shaped carved panels frequently used in Gothic 
stonework for apex stones, and in spires, &c. 

Gargoyle, a detail, not often met with in modern work, which 
consists of a waterspout projecting so as to throw the rain-water 
from the gutters clear of the walls. In early work it was often 
carved into grotesque shapes of animal and other forms. 

Galleting . — The joints of rubble are sometimes enriched by having 
small lobbies or chips of flint pressed into the mortar whilst green. 
The joints are then said to be “ galleted," 

Jamb . — Window and door jambs should always be of dressed 
stone, both on account of the extra strength tliiis gained and in 
order to give a finish to the work. The stones are laid alternately 
as stretchers and headers; the former arc called outbands, the latter 
inbands (fig. 7). 

Label moulding, a projecting course of stone running round an 
arch. When not vety large it is sometimes cut on the voussoira, 
but ismsually made a separate course of stone. Often, and especially 
in the case of door openings, a small sinking is worked on the top 
surface of the moulding to form a gutter which leads to the sides 
any water that trickles down the face of the wall. 

Lacing Stone . — This is placed as a voussoir in brick arches of 
wide span, and serves to TOnd or lace several courses together (see 
Brickwork). 

Lacing Course, a course of dressed stone, bricks or tiles, run at 
intervals in a wall of rubble or flint masonry to impart strength and 
tie tiie whole together (fig. 7). 

Long and Short Work, a laical Saxon method of arranging quoin 
stones, flat slabs and long narrow vertical stones being placed uter- 
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nately. Earls Barton church in Northamptonshire is an example 
of their use in old work. In modem work long and short work, 
sometimes termed “ block and start," is little used (fig. 7). 

Parapet, a fence wall at the top of a wall at the eaves of the roof. 
The gutter lies behind, and waterways are formed through the 
parapet wall for the escape of the rain-water. 

Plinth, a projecting base to a wall serving to give an appearance 
of stability to the work. 

Quoin, toe* angle at the junction of two walls. Quoins are often 
executed in dressed stone (fig. 7). 

Rag-bolt, the end of an iron bolt when required to be let into 
stone is roughed or r^ged. A dovetailed 
mortise is prepared in the stone and the 
ragged end of the bolt placed in this, 
and the mortise filled in with molten lead 
or sand and sulphur (fig. 9). 

Sill, the stone which forms a finish to 
the wall at the bottom of an opening. SiUs 
should always be weathered, slightly in 
the case of door sills, more sharply for 
windows, and throated on the under side 
to throw off the wet. The weathering is 
not carried through the whole length of the 
sill, but a stool is left on at each end to 
form a square end for building in (fig. 7). 

String Courses, horizontal bands of stone, either projecting beyond 
or flush with the face of the wall and often moulded or carved. 
They arc frequently continuations of the sills or head lines of windows 
(figs. 5 and 7). 

Scontion . — In a thick wall the dressed stones forming the inside 
angles of the jamb of a window or door opening are termt^ scontions. 

Spalls, sm^l pieces chipped off whilst working a stone. 

Templates, slabs of hard stone set in a wall to take ^e ends of a 
beam or girder so as to distribute the load over a larger area of the 
wall. 

Tympanum, the triangular filling of masonry in a pediment be- 
tween the cornices, or between the horizontal head of a window or 
door and the under-side of the relieving arch above it. It is often 
panelled or enriched with carved ornament (fig. 7). 

Throat, a groove worked on the under-side of projecting external 
members to mtcrcepl rain-water and cause it to drop off tlie member 
clear of the work beneath (fig. 8). 

Weathering . — The surface of an exposed stone is <^eathered when 
it is worked to a slope so as to throw off the water. Cornices, 
copings, sills and string-courses should all be so weathered. 

K/7«5S(ny5, the wedge-shaped blocks of which an arch is built up. 

Methods of finishing Face of Stones . — The self face or quarry face 
is the natural surface formed when the stone is detached from the 
mass in the quarry or when a stone is spht. 

Saw-face, the surface formed by sawing. 

Hammer-dressed, Rock-faced, or Pitch-faced . — ^This face is used for 
ashlar-work, usually with a chisel-draughted margin around each 
block. It gives a very massive and sohd appearance to the lower 
storeys of masonry buildings, and is formed with little labour, and is 
therefore the cheapest face to adopt for ashlar- work (fig. 7). 

Broached and Pointed Work . — Ttos face is also generaUy used with 
a chisel-draughted margin. The stone as left fiom the scabbling 
hammer at the quariy has its rocky face worked down to an approxi- 
mate level by the point. In broached work the grooves made by the 
tool are continuous, often running obliquely across the face of the 
block. In pointed work the lines are not continuous; the surface is 
rough or fine pointed according as the point is used over every inch 
or half-inch of the stone. The point is used more upon hard stones 
than soft ones (fig. 7). 

Tooth-chiselled Work . — The cheapest method of dressing soft stones 
is by the toothed chisel which gives a surface very much like the 
pointed work of hard stones. 

Droved Work . — This surface is obtained with a chisel about two 
and a half inches wide, no attempt being made to keep the cuts in 
continuous lines. 

Tooled Work is somewhat similar to droved work and is done with 
a fiat chisel, the edge of which is about four inches wide, care being 
taken to make the cuts in continuous lines across the width of the 
stone. 

Combed or Dragged Work . — For soft stones the steel comb or drag 
is often employed to remove all irregularities from the face and thus 
form a fine surface. These tools are specially useful for moulded 
work, as they are formed to fit a variety of curves. 

Rubbed Work . — For this finish the surface of the stone is previously 
brought with the chisel to a level and approximately smooth face, 
and then the surface is rubbed until it is quite smooth with a piece 
of grit stone aided by fine sand and water as a lubricant. Marbles 
are polished by being rubbed with gritstone, then with pumice, and 
lastly with emery powder. 

Besides these, the most usual methods of finishing the faces of 
stonework, there are several kinds of surface formed with hammers 
or axes of various descriptions. These types of hammers are more 
used on the continent 01 Europe and in America perhaps than in 
England, but they desen^e notice here. 
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The toothed axe has its edges divided into teeth, fine or coarse 
according to the work to be done. It is used to reduce the face of 
limestones and sandstones to a condition ready for the cliisel. The 
hush hummer has a heavy square shaped double-faced head, upon 
which arc cut profecting pyramidal points. It is used to form a sur- 
face full of little holes, and with it the face of sand and limestones 
may be brought to a somewhat ornamental finish. The patent 
hammer is used on granite and other hard rocks, which have been 
first dressed to a medium surface with the point. The fineness of 
the result is determined by the number of blades in the hammer, and 
the work is said to be " six," “ eight " or “ ten-cut " work according 
to the number of blades inserted or bolted in the hammer head. 
The Crandall has an iron handle slotted at one end with a hole | in. 
wide and 3 in. long. In this slot are fixed by a key ten or eleven 
double-headed points of ^ in. square steel about 9 in. long. It is 
used for finishing sandstone and soft stones after the surface has been 
levelled down with the axe or chisel. It gives a fine pebbly sparkling 


appearance. 

There are several methods of finishing stone which involve a great 
deal of labour and are therefore expensive to work, but which result 
in imparting a very stiff and unnatural appearance to the ma.<»onry. 

Vermiculated Work, - This is formed by carving a number of curling 
worm like lines over the face of the block, sinking in between the 
worms to a depth of a fourth of an inch. The surface of the strings 
is worked smooth, and the sinkings are pock-marked with a pointed 
tool (fig. 7). 

Fwrrowed Work, — In this face the stone is cut with a chisel into a 
number of small parallel grooves or furrows (tig. 7). 

Reticulated Face is a finish somewhat similar to vermiculated work, 
but the divisions are more nearly squares. 

Face Joints of Ashlar. — The face joints of ashlar stonework arc 
often sunk or rebated to form what are termed rusticated jointn; 
sometimes the angles of each block are moulded or chamfered to 
give relief to the surface or to show a massive effect (fig. 7). 

Joints in Stonework, — The joints between one block of stone and 
another are formed in many ways by cramps, dowels and joggles 
of various descriptions. 
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The stones of copings, cornices and works of a similar nature, are 
often tied together with metal cramps to check any tendency for the 
stones to separate under the force of the wind (figs. 10 
Grampa, ^ Cramps are made of iron (plain or galvanized), 

coj>])er or gun-mctal, of varying sections and lengths to suit the work.’ i 
A typical cramp would be about 9 in. long, 1 or ij in. wide, and from ' 







Rn cf aarevp. 3^ ciwmp 

Fig. II.— (£ in. =: i ft.) 

J to T in. thick, and turned down about in. at each end. A dove- 
tailed mortise is formed at a suitable point in each of the stones to 
be joined and connected^by a chase. The cramp is placed in this 
channel with its turned -down ends in the mortises, and it is then 
fixed with molten lead, sulphur and sand , or Portland cement. Lead 
shrinks on cooling, and if used at all should be well caulked when 
cold. Double dovetailed slate cramps bedded in Portland cement 
arc occasionally used (fig. 11). 


The joggle nu 




Dowels are used for connectii^ stones where the use of cram] 
would be impracticable, as in the joints of window muUions, theidiaf 
of small columns, and in similar works (figs. 7, 8 and 20). 

Dowels for bed and side joints may be used. They are Dowel 
of slitc, meiil, or sometimes of hard wood. 

There are many ways of making a joggle joint. The joggle nu 
be worked on one of the stones so 
as ill lit into a groove 
in the adjoining stone, 
or grooves may be cut in both the 
stones and an independent joggle 

of slate, pebbles, or Portland ce- - 

ment fitted, the joggle being r^ly BwHcxmI. 

a kind of dowel. The pebble X. 1 

joggle joint is formed with the aid U^'ceX. 

of pebbles as small dowels fitted 

into mortises in the jointing faces 

of two stones and set with Port- L 

land cement; but joggles of slote x. 

have generally taken the place of ^X. ( 

pebbles. Portland cement joggles 

are formed by pouring cement ^X. 

grout into a vertical or oblique X. 

mortise formed by cutting a groove 

incach of the joining surfaces of the /i in. 1 ft) 

stones. What is known as a he- ‘ ' 

and-shc joggle, worked on the edges of the stones themselves, 
shown in fig. 13. 

Plugs or dowels of lead are formed by pouring molten lead throuj 


Fig. 12. — (i in. = 1 ft) 



I Fig. 13. — (i in. » I ft.) 

! a channel into dovetailed mortises in each stone 
i When cold tiie metal is caulked to compress it 
hol«s. 


(figs. 14 and T] 
tightly into I 


’"^L— 


Fig. 14. — (I in. *= i ft.) 


The saddle joint is used for cornices, and is formed when a portii 
of the stone next the jomt is left raised so as to guide rain-wat 

away from the joint (fig. 8). 1 

Two forms of rebated joints for I 

stone copings and roofs are com- 
mon. In one form (shown in fig. 7) 
the stones forming the coping are accuors 

thicker at tlicir lower and" rebated * * 

edge than at the top plain edge, !■ ■ , 

giving a stepped surface. The other 
form has a level surface and the stone 

is of the same thickness throughout L.l " piai\' L-1*^ 

and worked to a rebate on top and 

bottom edges. In laying stone roofs Jo«.eiie 

the joints are usually lapped over with piQ_ j .. /j ju = i ft ) 

an upper slab of stone. • \ -i 

Joints in Spires. — Four forms of jointing for the battering stoo 
work of spires are Shown in fig. 16. A is a plain horizontal joir 
B is a similar joint formed at angles to the face of tl 

work. This is the most economical form of joint, the stone beii 
cut wiib its sides souare with each other ; but if the mort 
in the joint decay moistare is allowed to penetrate. With the 
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forms dowelling is frequently necessary for greater stability. The 
joints C and b are more elaborate and much more expensive on 
account of the extra labour involved in working and fitting. 

Where a concentrated weight is 
carried by piers or columns the bod 
joints are in many cases formed with- 
out the use of mortar, a thin sheet 
of milled lead being placed between 
the blocks of stone to fill up any dight 
inequalities. 

Moulded Work , — The working of 
mouldings in stone is an important 
part of the mason’s craft, and forms 
a costly item in the erection of a stone 
structure. Much slcill and care is re- 
quired to retain the arrises sharp and 
cpte ux>rK. curved members of accurate and 
proportionate outline. As in the case 
of wood mouldings, machinery now 
plays an important part in the pre- 
paration of stone moulded work. The 

E ’oeess of w'orking a stone by hand 
hour is as follows : The profile of 
the moulding is marked on to a zinc 
template on opposite ends of the 
stone to be worked; a short portion, an inch or two in lengtii 
termed a “ draught," is at each end worked to the required section. 
The remaining portion is then proceeded with, the craftsman con- 
tinually checking the accuracy of his work with a straight-edge and 
zinc templates, A stone to be moulded by machinery is fixed to a 
moving table placed under a shaped tool which is hxed in an immov- 



Fio. i6.-— (i in. ss X ft.) 


able portion of the machine, and is ao adjusted as to cut or chip ofi 
a small layer of stone. Each time the stone passes under the cuttes* 
it is automatically moved a trifle neaxar, and thus it giaduaJfy 
reduces the stone until 
the required shape is 
attained. 

Iron in Stonework.-^ 

The use of iron dowels 
or cramps in stonework, 
unless entirely and per- 
manently protected from 
oxidation is attended by 
the gravest risks; for 
upon the expansion of 
the iron by rusting the 
stone may split, and 
perhaps bring about a 
more or less serious 
failure in that portion 
of the building. A case 
in point is that of the 
church of St Mary-le- 
Strand, London, where 
the ashlar facing was 
secured to the baking 
with iron cramps; these 
were inefliciently pro- 
tected from damp, with 
the result that many of the blocks have been split in consequence of 
rusting. John Smeaton in his Eddystone Lighthouse used dowels 
of Purbeck marble. 



Fig. 17. — (i in. » x ft.) 
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Stone Afches,^Stone arches are very ft^uentty used both in stone 
and brick buildings. (For general definitions and terms see Brick- 
work.) They may be built in a great variety of styles, either flat, 
segmental, circular, elliptical or pointed. Each block or voussoir 
should be cut to fit exactly in its appointed place, tlie joints being 
made as fine as possible. The joints should radiate from the centre 
from which the soffit or intrados is struck, or in the case of an ellip- 
tical arch they should be at right angles to a tangent drawn to the 
intrados at that point The extrados or back of &e arch is usually 
concentric with the intrados, but is sometimes made thicker in one 
portion than in another; thus the arch may be deeper at the crown 
tlian at the sides, or at the sides than in the centre. In some cases 
twe or more voussoirs are of one stone, having a false joint cut in 
the centre; this is economical, and in some cases adds to we stability 
of the arch. Generally the arch is divided into an uneven number 
of voussoirs so as to give a keystone, the voussoirs being laid from 
each side of the keystone and fitting exactly in the centre of the arch. 
The keystone is not a necessity, arches being frequently formed with 
an even number of voussoirs; some architects hold that the danger 
of the voussoirs cracking is thereby lessened. Where lintels are used 
in a stone wall over openings of small span it is usual to build a 
relieving arch above to take the suj)erincumbent weight of masonry ; 
or the same purpose may be effected in walls of ashlar by a flat 
relieving or “ save " arch, formed in the next course of three stones 
above tlio lintel, the tapering keystone resting between the two side 
stones which are tailed well into the wall 

In very many case.s it is desired to form square heads to ojicnings 
of neater span than it is convenient to obtain lintels for in one piece, 
and some form of flat arch must therefore be adopted. The vous- 
soirs are connected by joggles worked on their joints, as in fig. 17. 
The weight of the superimposed wall is taken by a lintel with 
relieving arch above at the back of the arch. 

Arches built to an elliptical form when us(jd lor large spans (if 
of flat curve they should bridge over 8 ft. or io ft.) arc liable if 
heavily loaded to fail by the voussoirs at the centre being forced 
down, or else to burst up at the haunches. WiUi arches of this 
descrij)tion there is a large amount of outward thrust, and abut- 
ments of ample strength must be placed to receive the springers. 

Stone i racery. — The designs of Gotliic and other tracery stonework 
are almost infinite, and there are many methods, ingenious and 
otherwise, of setting out such work. Nearly all diagrams of cem- 
struction are planned on the principle of geometrical inter.section.s. 
In the example illustrated in fig. 18 the method of setting out and 
finishing the design is very clearly shown, together with the besi 
positions for the joints of the various parts. The jointing is a 
matter which must be carefully considered in order to avoid any 
waste of stone and labour. It will be observed that the right-hand 
side of the elevation .shows tlic method of setting out the tracery 
by the centre lines of the various intersecting branches, the other 
half ijiving the completed design with the cusping drawn in and the 
po.sitions of joints. All the upi^r construction of windows and 
doors and of aisle arches should be protected from superincumbent 
pressure by strong relieving arches alxive tlie labels, as shown in 
the figure, which should be worked with the ordinary ma.sonry, and 
80 set that the weight above should avoid pressure on the fair 
work, which would be liable to flush or otherwise destroy the joints 
of the tracery. 

Carving. — Stone carving is a craft quite apart from the work of the 
ordinary stonemason, and like carving in wood needs an artistic 
feeling and special training. Carving-stone should be of fine grain 
and sufficiently soft to admit of easy working. The Bath stones in 
England and the Caen stone of France arc largely used for internal 
work, but if for the exterior they should be treated with some 
chemical preservative. Carving is frequently done after the stone 
is built into position, the face beinc left rough boasted " — ^and 
projecting sufficiently for the intended design. 

See E. Viollet-le-Duc, DicHonnaire raisonnS de V architecture 
franc aise] W. R. Purchase, Practical Masonry', J. O. Baker, A 
Treatise on Masonry Construction; C. F. Mitchell, Brickwork and 
Masonry; W. Diack, The Art of Masonry in Britain. (J. Bt.) 

MASPERO, GASTON CAMILLE CHARLES (1846- ), 

French Egyptologist, was bom in Paris on the 23rd of June 
1846, his parents being of Lombard origin. While at school he 
showed a special taste for history, and when fourteen years 
old was already interested in hi^oglyphic writing. It was 
not until his second year at the Ecole Normale in 1867 that 
Maspero met with an Egyptologist in the person of Mariette, 
who was then in Paris as commissioner for the Egyptian section 
of the exhibition. Mariette gave him two newly discovered 
hieroglyphic texts of considerable difficulty to study, and, 
self-taught, the young scholar oroduced translations of them 
in less than a fortnight, a ^eat feat in those days when 
Egyptology was still almost in its infancy. The publication of 
these in the same year established his reputation. A short 
time was spent in assisting a gentleman in Peru, who was 


seeking to prove an Aryan affinity for the dialects spoken by 
the Indians of that country, to publish his researches ; but in 
1868 Maspero was back in France at more profitable work. 
In 1869 he became a teacher {ripitiieur) of Egyptian language 
and archaeology at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes; in 1874 he 
was appointed to the chair of Champollion at the College de 
France. 

In November i 83 o Professor Maspero went to Egypt as head 
of an archaeological mission despatched thither by the French 
government, which ultimately developed into the well-equipped 
Institut Fran9ais de I’Archeologie Oriental. This was but a 
few months before the death of Mariette, whom Maspero then 
succeeded as director-general of excavations and of the antiquities 
of Egypt. He held this post till June 1886; in these five years 
lie had organized the mission, and his labours for the Bulak 
museum and for archaeology had been early rewarded by the 
discovery of the great cache of royal mummies at Deir el-Bahri 
in July 1881. Maspero now resumed his professorial duties in 
Paris until 1899, when he returned to Egypt in his old capacity 
as director-general of the department of antiquities. He found 
the collections in the Cairo Museum enormously increased, and 
he superintended their removal from Gizeh to the new quarter^ 
at Kasr en-Nil in 1902. The vast catalogue of the collections 
made rapid progress under Maspero's direction. Twenty-four 
volumes or sections were already publi.shed in 1909. The repairs 
and clearances at the temple of Karnak, begun in his previous 
tenure of office, led to the most remarkable di.scoveries in later 
years (sec Karnak), during which a va.st amount of excavation 
and exploration has been carried on also by unofficial but 
authorized explorers of many nationalities. 

Among his best-known publications are the large Histoirc anciemu' 
des peuples de P Orient classique vols., Paris. 1895-1897, Uans- 
lated into Engli.sh by Mrs McClure for the iS.P.C.K.), displaying 
tlie history of tlir whole of the nearer East from the beginnings to 
the conquest l>y Alexander; a smaller Histoire des heuples de 
(’Orient, i vol, of the same scope, which has passed through six 
editions from 1875 to 1904; Etudes de mythologie et d’arch(''ologie 
iigyptiennes (Paris, 1893, tS:c.), a collection of reviews and essays 
originally published in various journals, and e.spt*cially important 
as contributions to the study of Egyptian religion; L* Archdologie 
Sgyptienne (latest ed., 1907), of w'hieh several editions have been 
published in English. He also established the journal Tiecueil de 
travaux relatifs d la philologie et d V arch&ologie igypHennes et 
assrriennes; the Bibliothdque iigvptologique, in which the scattered 
essays of t|ie French Egyptologists are collected, with biographies, 
&c.; and the Annates du service des antiquiUs de I’Egypte, a reposi 
tory for reports on official excavations, &c. 

Maspero also wrote: Les Inscriptions des pyramides de Saqqarah 
(Paris, 1894); Les Mamies rgyales de Detr el-Bahari (Paris, 1889); 
Les Contes populaires de I’Egypte ancienne (3rd ed., Paris, 1900); 
Causeries d’Egypte {1907), translated by Elizabeth Lee as New Light 
on Ancient Egypt (1908). 

HASS (O.E. maesse; Fr. messe; Ger, Messe; Ital. tnessa; from 
eccl. Lat. missa), a name for the Christian eucharistic service, 
practically confined since the Reformation to that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The various orders for the celebration of Mass 
are dealt with under Liturgy; a detailed account of the Roman 
order is given under Missal; and the general development of the 
eucharistic service, including the Mass, is described in the article 
Eucharist. The present article is confined (i) to the considera- 
tion of certain special meanings which have become attached 
to the word Mass and arc the subject of somewhat acute con- 
troversy, (2) to the Mass in music. 

The origin of the word missa, as applied to the Eucharist, is 
obscure. The first to discuss the matter is Isidore of Seville 
{Etym, vi. 19), who mentions an “ evening office ” (officium 
vespertinum), a morning office ’’ (officium matutinum), and an 
office called missa. Of the latter he says : “ Missa tempore 
sacrificii est, quando catechumeni foras mittuntur, clamante 
levita ‘ si quis catechumenus remansit, exeat foras.’ Et inde 
^ missa,’ quia sacramentis altaris interesse non possunt, qui non- 
dum regenerati sunt ” (“ The missa is at the time of the sacrifice, 
when the catechumens are sent out, the deacon crying, * If any 
catechumen remain, let him go forth,’ ” Hence msssa, because 
those who are as yet unregeneratc — f,e. unbaptized— majr not 
be present at the sacraments of the altar). This derivation of 
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the word Mass^ which would connect it with the special formula 
of dismissal still preserved in the Roman liturgy — Ite, missa est — 
once generally accepted, is now disputed. It is pointed out that 
the word missa long continued to be applied to any church 
service, and more particularly to the lections (see Du Cange for 
numerous examples), and it is held that such services received 
their name of missal ^om the solemn form of dismissal with which 
it was customary to conclude them; thus, in the 4th centuiy 
Pilgrifiuige of Etheria (Silvia) the word missa is used indis- 
criminately of the Eucharist, other services, and the ceremony 
of dismissal. F. Kattenbusch (Herzog-Hauck, Realencyklop, 
s,v, ** Messe ”) ingeniously, but with little evidence, suggests thkt \ 
the word may Imve had a double origin and meaning : (i) in I 
the sense of dimissio, dismissal ” ; (2) in that of commissio, 
commission,” official duty,” i.e. the exact Latin equivalent of 
the Greek Xctrovpyta (see Liturgy), and hence the conflicting 
use of the term. It is, however, far more probable that it was a 
general term that gradually became crystallized as applying to 
that service in which the dismissal represented a more solemn 
function. In the narrower sense of “ Mass ” it is first found in 
St Ambrose (Ep, 20, 4, ed. Ballerini) : “ Missam facere coepi. 
Dum offero ...” which evidently identifies the missa with the 
sacrifice. It continued, however, to be used loosely, though its ten- 
dency to become proper only to the principal Christian service 
is clear from a passage in the 12th homily of Caesarius, bishop 
of Arles (d. 542) : “ If you will diligently attend, you will recog- 
nize that missae are not celebrated when the divine readings 
are recited in the church, but when gifts are offered and the Body 
and Blood of the Lord are consecrated.” The complete service 
(missa ad integrum), the bishop goes on to say, cannot be had at 
home by reading and prayer, but only in the house of God, 
where, besides the Eucharist, ” the divine word is preached and 
the blessing is given to the people,” 

Whatever its origin, the word Mass had by the time of the 
Reformation been long applied only to the Eucharist; and, 
though in itself a perfectly colourless term, and used as such dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the 16th-century controversies concerning 
the Eucharist, it soon became identified with that sacrificial 
aspect of the sacrament of the altar which it was the chief 
object of the Reformers to overthrow. In England, so late as 
the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., it remained one of the 
official designations of the Eucharist, which is there described 
as ” The Supper of the Lorde and holy Communion, commonly 
called the Masse,” This, however, like the service itself, repre- 
sented a compromise which the more extreme Reformers would 
not tolerate, and in the second Prayer-book, together with such 
language in the canon as might imply the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation and of the sacrifice, the word Mass also disappears. 
That this abolition of the word Mass, as implying the offering of 
Christ’s Body and Blood by the priest for the hving and the dead, 
was deliberate is clear from the language of those who were chiefly 
responsible for the change. Bishops Ridley and Latimer, the 
two most conspicuous champions of ” the new religion,” de- 
nounced ” the Mass ” with unmeasured violence; Latimer said of 
“ Mistress Missa ” that “ the devil hath brought her in again 
Ridley said : ” I do not take the Mass as it is at this day for the 
communion of the Church, but for a popish device,” &c. (Works, 
ed. Parker Soc., pp. 121, 120), and again: ” In the stead of the 
Lord’s holy table they give the people, with much solemn dis- 
guising, a thing which they call their mass; but in deed and 
in truth it is a very masking and mockery of the true Supper of 
the Lord, or ratheir I may call it a crafty juggling, whereby these 
false thieves and jugglers have bewitched the minds of the 
simple people . . . unto pernicious idolatory ” (ib. p. 409). This 
language is reflected in the 31st of the Articles of Religion of the 
Church of England : ” Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in 
which it was commonly said that the Priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain and guilt, 
were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits.” Clearly the 
word Mass had ceased to be a colourless term generally applicable 
to the cucharistic service; it was, in fact, not only proscribed 
officially, but in the common language of English people it passed 


•entirely out of use except in the sense in which it is defined in 
Johnson’s Dictionary, ue, that of the ” Service of the Romish 
Church at the celebration of the Eucharist.” In connexion with 
the Catholic reaction in the Church of England, which had its 
origin in the ” Oxford Movement ” of the 19th century, efforts 
have been made by some of the clergy to reintroduce the term 
** Mass ” foi: the Holy Communion in the English Church. 

See Du Cange, Glossarium, s.v, ** Missa”; F. Kattenbusch in 
Herzog-Hauck, Rsolencyklopadie (ed. 1903), s.v, ” Messe, dogmen- 
geschichtlich ’* ; for the facts as to the use of the word ” Mass ” at 
the time of the Reformation see the article by J. H. Round in the 
NinoUonth Century for May 1897. (W. A. P.) 

Mass, in Music : i. Polyphonic Masses. --The coinposition 
of musical settings of the Mass plays a part in the hmory of 
music which is of special importance up to and including the 
i6th century. As an art-form the musical Mass is governed to a ^ 
peculiar degree by the structure of its text. It so happens that 
the supremely important parts of the Mass are those which have 
the smallest number of words, namely the Kyrie, important as 
being the opening prayer; the Sanctus and Benedictus, embody- 
ing the central acts and ideas of the service; and the Agnus Dei, 
the prayer with which it concludes. The 16th-century methods 
were specially fitted for highly developed music when words 
were few and embodied ideas of such important emotional 
significance or finality that they could be constantly repeated 
without losing force. Now the texts of the Gloria and Credo 
were more voluminous than any others which 16th-century 
composers attempted to handle in a continuous scheme. The 
practical limits of the church service made it impossible to break 
them up by setting each clause to a separate movement, a method 
by which x6th-century music composers contrived to set psalms 
and other long texts to compositions lasting an hour or longer 
Accordingly, Palestrina and his great contemporaries and pre- 
decessors treated the Gloria and Credo in a style midway in 
polyphonic organization and rhythmic breadth between that of 
the elaborate motet (adopted in the Sanctus) and the homophonic 
reciting style of the Litany. The various ways in which this 
special style could be modified by the scale of the work, and con- 
trasted with the broader and more elaborate parts, gave the Mass 
(even in its merely technical aspects) a range which made it to the 
16th-century composer what the symphony is to the great instru- 
mental classics. Moreover, as being inseparably associated with 
the highest act of worship, it inspired composers in direct propor- 
tion to their piety and depth of mind. Of course there were many 
false methods of attacking the art-problem, and many other rela- 
tionships, true and false, between the complexity of the settings 
of the various parts of the Mass and of motets. The story of the 
action of the Council of Trent on the subject of corruption of 
church music is told elsewhere (see Music and Palestrina); 
and it has been recently paralleled by a decree of Pope Pius X., 
which has restored the i6th-centi^ polyphonic Mass to a perma- 
nent place in the Roman Catholic Church music. 

2. Instrumental Masses in the Neapolitan Form. — ^The next 
definite stage in the musical history of the Mass was attained 
by the Neapolitan composers who were first to reach musical 
coherence after the monodic revolution at the beginning of the 
17th century. The fruit of their efforts came to maturity in the 
Masses of Mozart and Haydn. By this time the resources of 
music were such that the long and varied text of the Gloria uid 
Credo inevitably either overbalanced the scheme or met with an 
obviously perfunctory treatment. It is almost impossible, 
without asceticism of a radically inartistic kind, to treat with 
the resources of instrumental music and free harmony such 
passages as that from the Cruciimts to the Resurrexit, without 
an emotional contrast which inevitably throws any natural 
treatment of the Sanctus into the back^ound, and makes the 
Agnus Dei an inadequate conclusion to the musical scheme. So 
unfavourable were ^e conditions of 18th-century music for the 
formation of a good ecclesiastical style that only a very small 
proportion of Mozart’s and Haydn’s Mass music may be said to 
represent their ideas of religious music at all. The best features 
of their Masses BXt those tlmt combine faithfulness to the Nei^ 
litan forms with a contre^untal richness such as no Neapolitan 
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composer ever achieved. Thus Mosart’s most perfect as well 
as most ecclesiastical example is his extremely terse Mass in F, 
written at the age of seventeen, which is scored simply for four- 
part chorus and solo voices accompanied by the organ with a 
largely independent bass and by two violins mostly in indepen- 
dent real parts. This scheme, with the addition of a pair of 
trumpets and drums and, occasionally, oboes, forms the normal 
orchestra of 18th-century Masses developed or degenerated from 
this model. Trombones often played with the three lower 
voices, a practice of high antiquity surviving from a time when 
there were soprano trombones or cornetii {Zincken, a sort of 
treble serpent) to play with the sopranos. 

3. Symphonic Masses . — The enormous dramatic development 
in the symphonic music of Beethoven made the problem of the 

.Mass with orchestral accompaniment almost insoluble. This 
makes it all the more remarkable that Beethoven’s second and 
only important Mass (in D, Op. 123) is not only the most 
dramatic ever penned but is, perhaps, the last classical Mass that 
is thoughtfully based upon the liturgy, and is not a mere musical 
setting of what happens to be a hturgic text. It was intended 
for the installation of Beethoven’s friend, the archduke Rudolph, 
as archbishop of Olrniitz; and, though not ready until two years 
after that occasion, it shows the most careful consideration of 
the meaning of a church service, no doubt of altogether excep- 
tional length and pomp, but by no means impossible for its 
unique occasion. Immense as was Beethoven’s dramatic force, 
it was equalled by his power of sublime repose; and he was 
accordingly able once more to put the supreme moment of the 
music where the service requires it to be, viz. in the Sanctus and 
Benedictus. In the A^nus Dei the circumstances of the time 
gave him something special to say which has never so impera- 
tively demanded utterance since. Europe had been shattered 
by the Napoleonic wars. Beethoven read the final prayer of 
the Mass as a “prayer for inward and outward peace,” and, 
giving it that title, organized it on the basis of a contrast between 
terrible martial sounds and the triumph of peaceful themes, in a 
scheme none the less spiritual and sublime because those who 
first heard it had derived their notions of the horror of war from 
living in Vienna during its bombardment. Critics who have 
lived in London during the rehef of Maf eking have blamed 
Beethoven for his realism. 

Schubert’s Masses show rather the influence of Beethoven’s 
not very impressive first Mass, which they easily surpass in 
interest, though they rather pathetically show an ignorance of 
the meaning of the Latin words. The last two Masses are later 
than Beethoven’s Mass in D and contain many remarkable 
passages. It is evident from them that a dramatic treatment of 
the Agnus Dei was “ in the air”; all the more so, since Schubert 
does not imitate Beethoven’s realism. 

4. Lutheran Masses . — Music with Latin words is not excluded 
from the Lutheran Church, and the Kyrie and Gloria arc fre- 
quently sung in succession and entitled a Mass. Thus the Four 
Short Masses of Bach are called short, not because they are on a 
small scale, which is far from being the case, but because they 
consist only of the Kyrie and Gloria. Bach’s method is to treat 
each clause of his text as a separate movement, alternating 
choruses with groups of arias; a method which was indepen- 
dently adopted by Mozart in those larger masses in which he 
transcends the Neapolitan type, such as the great unfinished Mass 
in C minor. This method, in the case of an entire Mass, results in 
a length far too great for a Roman Catholic service; and Bach’s 
B minor Mass, which is such a setting of the entire text, must be 
regarded as a kind of oratorio. It thus has obviously nothing 
to do with the Roman liturgy; but as an independent setting 
of the text it is one of the most sublime and profoundly reli- 
gious works in all art ; and its singular perfection as a design is 
nowhere fhore evident than in its numerous adaptations of 
earlier works. 

The most interesting of all thiie adaptations is the setting 
of the words : ** Et expecto resuntetionem mortuonim et vitom 
venturi saeculi.— Ambn.” Obviously the greatest difficulty in 
any elaborate instrumental setting of the Credo is the inevitable 


anti-climax after the ResurrexiL Bach contrives to give this 
anti-climax a definite artistic value; all the more from the fact 
that his Crudfixus and Resurrexit, and the contrast between 
them, are among the most sublime and directly impressive things 
in all music. To the end of his Resurresdt chorus he appends 
an orchestral fiiorneUo^ summing up the material of the chorus 
in the most formal possible way, and thereby utterly destroying 
all sense of finality as a member of a laig;e group, while at the 
same time not in the least impairing the force and contrast of 
the whole — tliat contrast having inefiaceably asserted itself at 
the moment when it occurred. After this the aria “Et in 
spiritum sanctum,” in which the next dogmatic clauses are 
enshrined like relics in a casket, furnishes a ^autiful decorative 
design on which the listener can repose his mind ; and then comes 
the voluminous ecclesiastical fugue, ConfUeor unum baptisma, 
leading, as through the door and world-wide spaces of the C.atho- 
lic Church, to that veil which is not all dar^ess to the eye of 
faith. At the words “ Et expecto resurreclionem mortuonim ” 
the music plunges suddenly into a slow series of some of the most 
sublime and mysterious modulations ever written, until it breaks 
out as suddenly into a vivace e allegro of broad but terse design, 
which comes to its climax very rapidly and ends as abruptly as 
possible, the last chord being carefully written as a short note 
without a pause. This gives the utmost possible effect of finality 
to the whole Credo^ and contrasts admirably with the coldly 
formal instrumental end ol the Resurrexii three movements 
farther back. Now, such subtleties seem as if they must be un- 
conscious on the part of the composer; yet here Bach is so far 
aware of his reasons that his vivace e allegro is an arrangement 
of the second chorus of a church cantata, Goit man lobet dich in 
der Siille; and in the cantata the chorus has introductory and 
final S3miphonies and a middle section with a da capo 1 

5, The Requiem. ---Thie, Missa pro defunctis or Requiem Mass 
has a far less definite musical history than the ordinary Mass; 
and such special musical forms as it has produced have little in 
common with each other. The text of the Dies Irae so impera- 
tively demands either a very dramatic elaboration or none at all, 
that even in the i6th century it could not possibly be set to 
continuous music on the lines of the Gloria and Credo. Fortu- 
nately, however, the Gregorian canio fermo associated with it is 
of exceptional beauty and symmetry; and the great 16th-century 
masters either, like Palestrina, left it to be sung as plain-chant, 
or obviated dll occasion for dramatic expression by setting it in 
versicles (like their settings of the Magnificat and other canticles) 
for two groups of voices alternatively, or for the choir in 
alternation with the plain-chant of the priests. 

With modem orchestral conditions the text seems positively 
to demand an unecclesiastical, not to say sensational, style, and 
probably the only instrumental Requiem Masses which can be 
said to be great church music are the sublime unfinished work of 
Mozart (the antecedents of which would be a very interesting 
subject) and the two beautiful works by Cherubini. These latter, 
however, tend to be funereal rather than uplif ting. The only other 
artistic solution of the problem is to follow Berlioz, Verdi and 
Dvorak in the complete renunciation of all ecclesiastical style. 

Brahms’s Deutsches requiem has nothing to do with the Mass 
for the dead, being simply a large choral work on a text compiled 
from the Bible by the composer. (D. F. T) 

MASSA, a town of I’uscany, Italy, the joint capitol with 
Carrara of the province of Massa and Carrara, and sharing with 
it the episcopal see, 20 m. S.E. of Spezia by rail, 246 ft. above 
.sea-level. Pop. (1901), 10,559 (town); 26,118 (commune). 
The Palazzo Ducale (now the prefecture) was erected in 1701, and 
was a summer residence of Napoleon’s sister, Elisa Baciocchi, 
princess of Lucca, who caused the ancient cathedral opposite to 
be destroyed. The hills round the town yield marble, and there 
is a narrow-gauge railway to the Marina d’Avenza, where the 
marble is shipped. 

MASSACHUSETTS (an Indian name, originally applied to a 
tribe of Indians), one of the original thirteen states of the 
American Union, bounded on the N. by Vermont and New 
Hampshire, on the £. by the Atlantic, on the S. by Rhode Island 
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and Connecticut, and on the W. by New York. It lies J^proxi- 
mately between 41" 15' and 42® 50' N. lat. and 69° 55' and 73® 
30' W. long. The bulk of its area — which is about 8266 sq. m. 
(of which 227 are water )—fonns a paraiielogram of 130 m. £. and 
W., 46 m. N. and S., the additional area lying in a projection at 
the S.E. and a lesser one at the N.E., which give the mainland 
a breadth of 90 m. where it borders upon the ocean, while the 
general irregularity of the coast-line gives a sea frontage of about 
250 m. 

Physical Features . — The east and south-east portions are in general 
undulating or level, the central hilly and broken, and the west 
rugged and mountainous. (For geological details sec Untted 
States : Geology, ad fin,) The Hoosac Hills (1200-1600 ft 
high), separating the valleys of the Housatonic and Connecticut, 
arc a range ol the Berkshires, a part of the Appalachian system, 
and a continuation of the Green Mountains of Vermont, and with 
the laconic range on the west side of the Housatonic Valley — of 
which the highest peaks are Greylock, or “ Saddleback " (3535 ft.), 
and Mt Williams (3040 ft) — in the extreme north-west comer 01 
the state, fonn the only considerable elevated land.^ Bordering 
on the lowlands of the Connecticut, Mt Tom (1214 ft) and a few 
other hills (Mt Holyoke, 954 ft ; Mt Toby, 1275) form conspicuous 
landmarks. East of this valley the country continues more or 
less hilly and rocky, but the elevations eastward become increasingly 
slight and of little consequence. Mt Lincoln (1246 ft.) and espe- 
cially Mt Wachusett (2108 ft), to the east in a level country, are 
very cxceptionaL The Blue Hills in Milton are the nearest eleva- 
tions to tiic coast, and are conspicuous to navigators approaching 
Boston. The south-east corner of the state is a sandy lowland. 

f enerally level with a slightly elevated ridge (Manomet) south 01 
Plymouth, and well watered by ponds. 

'With the exception of this comer, Massachusetts is a part of the 
slanting upland that includes all of southern New England. This 
upland is an uplifted peneplain of subaerial denudation,*® now so 
far advanced in a “ second cycle of weathering and so thoroughly 
dissected that to an untrained eye it appears to be only a country 
of liills confusiedly arranged. The general contour of the upland, 
marked by a remarkably even sky-line, is evident at almost every 
locality in the state. In the nature and position of the upland 
rocks — mainly cry.stallinc schists and gneisses, excessively compli- 
cated and disordered in mass, and also internally deformed — there 
is foimd abundant proof that the peneplain is a degraded mountain 
region. The upland is intcmipted by the rivers, and on the coast 
by great lowlands, as at Boston Harbor— and is everywhere 
marked by hills .somewhat surmounting the generally even skyline. 
Monadnock in the north-east, the Blue Hills near Boston, Greylock, 
in the north-west, and Wachusett in the centre, arc the most com- 
manding remnant-summits (known genetically as Monadnocks ") 
of the original mountain system. But in the derivant vaUey 
peneplains developed in the present cycle of denudation, and there 
arc re.sidual summits also; in the Connecticut Valley trap ridges, 
of which Mt Tom and Mt Holyoke are the best examples; at 
Mt Holyoke, lava necks; occasionally in the lowlands, ridges of 
resistant sandstone, like Deerfield Mountain near Northampton; 
in the Berkshire Valley, summits of resistant schi.sts, like Greylock, 
the highest summit m the state. The larger streams have cut 
their channels to very moderate gradients, but the smaller ones 
are steeper. The Housatonic and Millers (and the Connecticut 
also, but not in its course within Massachusetts alone) afford beauti- 
ful examples of the dependence of valley breadth upon the strike 
of soft or harder rocks across the stream. The Connecticut low- 
land is cut from 5 to 18 m. wide in soft sandstones and shales. The 
glacial era has left abundant evidences in the t^ography of 
the state. The ice covered even the Monadnocks. Till drumlins, 
notably abundant on the lowland about Boston and the highland 
near Spencer; morainic hills, extending, e.g. all along Cape Cod; 
askers, kames and river terraces afford the plainest evidences of 
the extent of the glacial sheet. The Berkshire country — Berkshire, 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin counties -is among the most 
beautiful regions of the United States. It is a rolling highland 
dominated by lon^, wooded hill-ridgcs, remarkably even-topped in 
general elevation, intersected and broken by deep valleys. Scores 
of charmiM lakes lie in the hollows. The district is often called 
the Lake Region of’ America, partly from the comparablcness of 
its scenic beauties with the English I^ke Country (Matthew Arnold, 
however, wrote : " The country is pleasing but not to be compared 
with Westmoreland. It is wider and opener, and neither hills 
nor lakes are so effective.**), and partly from the parallclisTn of 
literary associations. It has become since tSso, and especially 
in much more recent years, a favoured resort of summer residents. 
Owing to topography, and also to the manner in which Massachusetts 

^ At least seventy hills in the- state, mainly in this quarter, have an 
elevation of 1500 ft. (twenty-four above aooo ft.). 

In some localities it Is not easy to establish irrefutably and in 
detail the inter- arrangement of drainage and rock structure that 
proves it to be a subaerial peneplain instead of an uplifted sub- 
marine platform; but the general proof is very clear. 


was settled, the westeni counties were long <xmnected oommeroiaUy 
more closely with New York than with Massachusetts, and this 
territory was long in dispute between these two states. 

The Connecticut is the most considerable stream, and is navigable 
by small craft. Its valley, much the richest portion of the state 
^riculturaliy, is celebrated for the quiet variety and beauty of 
its scenety. The Housatonic, in portions placid, m others wild and 
rapid, winding along the deflecting bonier of the Hoosac Hills, 
is the most b^utiful river of tiie state, despite the mercantile use 
of its water-power. The Merriniac, the second of the state 

in volume, runs in a charming valley through tlm extreme north- 
east comer, and affoxds immensely valuable water-power at Lowell, 
Lawrence and Haverhill. 

South of Cohasset the shore is sandy, with a few taolatod rocky 
lodges and boulders. About Boston, and to the iiorth of it, the 
shore is rocky and picturesque. Cape Cod, like a human arm 
doubled at the elbow, 40 m, from shoulder to elbow and 30 from 
elbow to hand, is nowh^' more than a few miles broad. It is a 
sandy ridge, dotted with summer resorts and cottages. Cape Ann 
has a rugged interior and a ragged, rocky coast. It, too, is a 
summer recreation ground, with much beautiful scenery, Boston 
Harbor (originally known as Massachusetts Bay, a name which 
now has a much broader signification) is the finest roadstead on 
the coast The extreme hook ol the Cape Cod Peninsula forms 
Provincctown Harbor, which is an excellent and capacious port 
of refuge for vessels approaching Boston. Salem Harbor is the 
most considerable other haven on Massachusetts Bay; on Buxrard's 
Bay New Bedford has a good harbour, aiKl on the Atlantic coast 
arc the excellent liarbours of Gloucester and Marblehead, both fre- 
quented by summer residents. Gloucester has tlie largest fishery 
interests ol any place in the oountty, and is one ol the chief fisliing 
ports of the world. Buzzard's Bay is also a popular yachting 
ground, and all about its shores are towns of summer residence. 
Wood's Hole is the headquarters of the United btates Pish Com- 
mission, and has a marine biological laboratory. 

The principal islands lie off the south coast The largest is 
Martha^s Vineyard, about 20 m. long, with an extreme breadth 
ol about 9| m. It has in Vineyard Haven (Holmes's Hole) a 
spacious h^bour, much frequented by wind-bound vessels seekmg 
a passage round Cape Cod. The island is covered with stunted 
trees. Its population was formerly dependent wholly upon the 
sea, but its cumate has made it a popular suiter resort, Oak 
Bluffs being one of the chief resorts ol the Atlantic coast Farther 
east, Nantucket, a smaller island of triangular shape, is likewise 
the home of a seafaring folk who still retain in some degree primitive 
habits, though summer visitors are more and more affecting its 
life. 

Flora and Fauna , — Massachusetts lies entirely in the humid 
area of the Transition life-zone, witli the exception of the extreme 
north-western corner of the state, which lies in the Boreal zone. 
Thus the original native trees and plants were those common to 
New England and northern New York. The presence of a dense 
population ha.s driven out some, and brought m others, inclnding 
some noxious weeds. The larger wild animals have disappeared, 
excepting an occasional black bear or deer. Uf the smaller fur* 
bearing animals, the beaver was long ago exterminated, the otter 
is seen very rarely, and the mink only in the most isolated districts; 
but foxes, skunks, weasels, musk-rats, rabbits, and grey and red 
squirrels are not uncommon. Copperhead snakes and rattlesnakes 
are occasionally seen, and there are several species of harmless 
serpents. Of game birds the most characteristic is tlic partridge 
(ruffed grouse), exclusively a woodland bird; the Wilson's snipe 
and the 'woodcock are not uncommon in favourable localities, and 
several species of ducks are found especially in the bays and marshes 
near the coast during the seasons ol migration. A stray eagle is 
sometimes seen. Very interesting to ornithologists are the few 
heath hens, the eastern representative of the prairie hen (pinnated 
grouse), which arc found on the island of Martha's Vineyard, and 
are the sole survivors in tiie eastern states of one of the finest of 
American game birds, now practically exterminated even on the 
western plains. There are many insectivorous birds; amoi^ the 
song birds are tlie hermit tlirush, tlie wood thrush, tlie Wilwn's 
thrush, the brown thraslier, the bobolink, tlie catbird, the oven 
bird, the house wren, tlie song sparrow, the fox sparrow, tlie vesper 
sparrow, the white- throated sparrow (Peabody bird), the gold- 
finch and the robin. Brook trout are found, especially in the streams 
in the western part of the state, and bass, pickerel, perch and smaller 
fish occur in the rivers and other inland waters. Fish are so abun- 
dant on the coast that the ood is sometimes used as an emblem of 
the state; thus a figure of one hangs in toe representatives* chamber 
at the State House. The eutificial propagation and preservation 
of salmon and other edible fresh-water fito have been carried on 
successfully under toe supervision of a state comorismon. The 
commonwealth has expend^large sums since 1890 in a vain attempt 
to exterminate the gi^y moth {Otmaria, or more exactly Porikeiriai 
dispof), accidentally showed to escape in 1869 by a French 
naturalist. 

Climate , — ^The climate is trying, showing great extremes of temper- 
ature (ao** F. below zero to 100^ above) and raatked local variatioiii. 
The south-eastern coast and islands are mildest The mean avemge 
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temperature of Boston is 48® F. In the interior it is slightly lower. 
The mean summer temperature generally over the state is about 
70° F. Changes are often sudden, and the passage from winter to 
summer is through a rapid spring. The ocean tempers the climate 
^nsiderably on seat^rd. ^ston Harbor has oeen frozen over 
in the past, but steam- tugs plying constantly now prevent the occur- 
rence of such obstruction. In the elevated region in the west the 
winters are decidedly severe, and the springs and summers often 
late and cold. Williamstown has a winter mean of about 23® F. 
The yearly precipitetion is about 39 to 45 in., decreasing inland, 
and IS evenly distributed throughout the year. Fogs are common 
on ^he coast, and east wind drizzles; the north-cast winds being 
the weather bane of spring and late autumn. In the summer and 
the autumn the weather is commonly fine, and often most beautiful; 
and especially in the Berkshires a cool, pure and elastic atmosphere 
prevails, relatively dry, and altogether delightful. 

Agriculture . — The soil, except in some of the valleys, is not 
naturally fertile; and sandy wastes arc common in the south-east 
parts. High cultivation, however, has produced valuable market- 
gardens about Boston and the larger towns; and industry has 
made tillage remunerative in most other parts. The gross value 
of agricultural products is not great compared with that of other 
industries, but they are of great importance in the economy of the 
state. The total value of farm property in 1900 was $182,646,704, 
including live.stock valued at $15,798,464. Of the increase in 
the total value of farm property between 1850 and 1900 more tlian 
half was in the decade 1890-1900; this increase being due partly 
to the rising value of suburban realty, but also to a development 
of intensive farming that has been very marked since 1880. The 
total value of farm products in 1899 was $42,298,274 (expenditure 
for fertilizers $1,320,600); crops representing 547 and animal 
products 45*3 % of this total. The leading crops and their per- 
centages of the total crop value were hay and forage (39' i %), 
vegetables (23*9 %), fruits and nuts (117 %), forest producte 
(8-4 %), and flowers and plants {yi %). Of the animal products 
67*3 % were dairy products, and 20 ’8 % poultry and eggs. Cereals ^ 
have been for many years declining, although Indian com is a 
valuable subsidiary to the dairy interest, which is tlie most thriving 
farm industry. The value of farms on which dairying was the 
chief source of income in 1900 was 4O % of the total farm value of 
the state; the corresponding percentages for livestock, vegetables, 
hay and grain, flpwers and plants, fruit and tobacco, being respec- 
tively 14*6, io‘.2, 8*0, 4*2, 3*2, and i‘H %. The shrinkage of cereal 
crops has been mainly rcs^nsible for the idea that Massachusetts 
is agriculturally decadent. Parallel to this shrinkage was the 
decrease in ranging sheep (82 -o % from 1850-1^0; 34*2 % from 
1890-1900), and cattle, once numerous in the hill countie.s of the 
west, and in the Connecticut Valley; Boston, then ranking after 
London as the second wool market of the world, and being at 
one time the chief packing centre of the country. 1 )airy cows in- 
creased, however, from 1850 to 1900 by 4i'9 % (1890-1900, 7*3 %). 
The amount of improved farmland decreased in the same period 
39*4 %} decreasing even more since 1880 than earlier, and amount- 
ing in 1900 to no more than 25*1 % of the area of the state; but 
this decrease has been compensated by increased value of products, 
espiecially since the beginning of intensive agriculture. An unusual 
density of urban settlement, furnishing excellent home markets 
and transportation facilities, are the main props of this new interest 
Worcester and Middlesex counties are a^culturally foremost. 
Tobacco, which has been cultivated since colonial times, especially 
since the Civil War, is grown exclusively in the Connecticut Valley 
or on its borders. In the swamps and bogs of the south-ea.st coast 
cranberry culture is practised, this district producing in 1900 
three-fifths of the entire yield of the United States. Abandoned 
farms '* (agnegating, in 1890, 3*4 % of the total farm area, and 
6*85 % in Hampshire county) are common, especially in the west 
and south-east 

Mines and Mining . — Granite is the chief mineral, and granite 
quarrying is the principal mineral industi^ of the state. In 1900 
the value of manufactures based primarily upon the products of 
mines and quarries was $196,930,979, or 19 % of the state's total 
manufacture product In 19^ Massachusetts led all states in 
the value of its granite output, but in 7907 and 1908 it was second to 
Vermont. The value of the product (including a small output 
of igneous rocks) was in 1903, $2,351,027; 1904, $2,554,748; 1905, 
$2,251,319; tgob, $3,327,416; 1907, $2,328,777; 1908, $2,027,463. 

Granite boulders were used for construction in Massachusetts 
as early as 1650. Systematic quarrying of siliceous crystalline 
rocks in New England began at Quincy in about 1820. The 
Gloucester quarries, opened m 1824, were probably the next to be 
worked regularly. The principal gmnite quarries are in MiUord, 


1 The yield of cereals and of such other crops in 1907 as are 
recorded in the Yearbook of ^ United States Depiutment of 
Agriculture was as follows: IndBm com, 1,584,000 bushels; oats, 
245,000 bushels; barley, 64,000 bushels; buckwheat, 42,000 bushels; 
potatoes, 3,600,000 bushels; hay, 760,000 tons; tobacco, 7,167,500 lb. 
•In the same year, according to the same authority, there were in 
the state 196,000 milch cows, 92,000 other neat caMe, 45,000 sheep 
and 70,000 awinei 


(Worcester county), Quincy and Milton (Norfolk county), Rockport 
(Essex county) and Becker (Berkshire county). Of the fourteen 
quarries of " Milford granite, ’ twelve axe in the township of that 
name, and two in H^kinton township, Middlesex county. B. K. 
Emerson and J. H. Perry classify thu granite as post-Cambrian. 
They describe it ^ as a compact, massive rock, somewhat above 
medium grain, and of light colour. The light flesh colour of the 
feldspar, and the blue of the quartz give it in some places a slight 
pinkish tint, and it is now much used as a building-stone under 
the name of * pink granite.' " 

The Quincy granite district lies around the north-east end of the 
Blue Hul region, about 11 m. south of Boston. For monumental 
purposes this granite is classified as " medium," " dark," and 
' extra dark." Quincy granite takes a very high polish, owing to 
the absence of mica and to the coarser cleavage of its hornblende 
and augite. The lightest of the monumentel stone quarried at 
Quincy is called gold-leaf; it is bluish-green gray, speckled with 
black and light yellow brown. Another variety w small, rather 
widely separated cherry-red dots. 

The Rockport gramto is found along 01 near the seashore, between 
Rockport and Bay View, and within about three-quarters of a mile of 
Cape Ann. The granite is of two kinds, known commercially as 
“ CTey granite " and " green granite." Both varieties are hard and 
take a very high polish. 

The Beexer granite (known as " Chester dark " and " Chester 
light") is a muscovite-biotite granite varying from medium grey 
to medium bluish-grey colour, and fine in texture. It is used 
principally for monuments. 

In 1907 Massachusetts ranked sixtli among the states in the 
value of its trap rock product ($432,604), and eighth in sandstone 
($243,328). The value of the marble produced in the same year 
was §212,438, the stale ranlcing fifth in the value of the total 
product and fourth in building-marble. Other minerals are 
emery, limestone and quartz. The state ranked fifth in 190O in 
the total value of stone quarried ($4,333,616), and eighth in 1908 
($2,955»i95)* The output of lime in 190S was 107,813 tons, valued 
at $566,022. Second in value to the various stones were the clay 
products of the state, which were valued in igo6 at $2,172,733 
(of which $1,415,864 was the value of common brick) and in 190S 
at $1,647,362 (of which $950,921 was the value of common brick). 
There arc many mineral springs in the state, more than half b<;ing 
in Essex and Middlesex counties. The total amount of mineral 
waters sold in 1908 was valued at §227,907. In that year the total 
value of the minerals and mining products of the state was 
l5>925)949> has been found in small quantities in Middlesex, 

Norfolk and Plymoutli counties. 

Manufactures. — Though only four states of the Union are smaller, 
only three exceeded Massachusetts in 1905 in the value of manufac- 
tured products (six exceeding it in population) ; and this despite very 
scant native resources of raw materials and a very limited home 
market. Historical priority of development, exceptionally extensive 
and well utilized water-power, and good transportation facilities are 
largely responsible for the exceptional rank of Massachusetts as 
a manufacturing state. Vast water-power is developed on the 
Merrimac at Lawrence and Xx)well, and on the Connecticut at 
South Hadley, and to a less extent at scores of other cities on 
many streams and artificial ponds; many of the machines that 
have revolutionized industrial conditions since the beginning of 
the factory system have been invented by Massachusetts men; 
and the state contains various technical schools of great impor- 
tance. In 1900 the value of manufactures was $1,035,198,989, an 
increase from 1890 of i6-6 %; that from 1880 to 1890 having been 
4®’7 %• textiles— cottons, worsteds, woollens and carpets— in 

boots and shoes, in rubber foot-wear, in fine writing paper, and 
in other minor products, it is the leading state of the country. 
The textile industries (the making of carpets and rugs, cotton goods, 
cotton smallwares, dyeing and finishing textiles, felt goods, fell 
hats, hosiery and knit goods, shoddy, silk and silk goods, woollen 
goods, and worsted goods), employed 32-5 % of all manufacturing 
wage earners in 1905, and their product ($271,369,816) was 24*1 % 
of the total, and of this nearly one-half ($129,171,449) was in cotton 
goods, being 28*9 % of the total output of the country, as compared 
with II % for South Carolina, the nearest competitor of Massa- 
chusetts. There is a steadily increasing product of fine grade fabrics. 
The output of worsted goods in 1905 ($5ii973,944) was more than 
three-tenths that of the entire countty, ^ode Isl^d being second 
with $4^,477, 596; in Massachusetts the increase in the value of 
this product was 28*2 % between 1900 and 1905. The valu^ of 
woollen goods in 1905 ($44,653,940) was more than three-tenths 
of the entire product for the countiy; and it was 44-6 % more than 
that of 1900. The value of boots and shoes and cut stock in 1905 
was $173,612,660, being 23 % greater than in 1900; the value of 
boots and shoes in 1905 ($144,291,426) was 45'*i ^ of the country's 
output, that of New York, the second state, being only 10*7 %. 
In this industry, as In the manufacture of cotton goods, Ma.s8a- 
chusetts has long been without serious rivalry; Brockton, Lynn, 


^ The Green Schists emd AssocuM Granites and Porphyries of 
Rhode Island^ Bulletin, U.S. Geological Survey, No. 31 1, 1907. 
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Haverhill, 'Marlboro and Boston, in the order named, being the 
principal centres. The third industry in 1905 was that oi h>undry 
and machine-shop products (158,508,793), of which Boston and 
Worcester are the principal centres. lAsser interests, in the order 
of importance, with the product value of each in 1905, were: 
rubber goods (l53»i33>03o), tanned, curried and hnished leather 
( $33)352, 999)» ui the manufacture of which Massachusetts ranked 
second among the states; paper and wood pulp^ ($32,012,247), 
in the moduction of which me state ranked second among tne 
states of the Union; slaughtering and meat packing ($30,253,838); 
printing and publishing ($33,900,748, of which $21,020,237 was 
the value of newspapers and periodicals) j clothing ($21,724,056); 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies ($15,882,216); lumber 
j $12,636,329) ; iron and steel, steel works and roUing-niills products 
($11,947,731; less than in 1900); cordage and twine ($iz, 173,521), 
in the manufacture of which Massachusetts was second only to 
New York; furniture ($11,092,581); malt liquors ($11,080,944); 
jewelry ($10,073,595), Massachusetts ranking second to Rhode 
Island; confectionery ($9,317,996), in which Massachusetts was third 
among the states. 

Many of these industries have a history going back far into colonial 
times, some even dating from the first half of the 17th century. 
Textile products were r^y varied and of considerable importance 
before 1700. The pohcy of the British government towards such 
industries in the culoni^ period was in general repressive. The 
non-importation sentiment preceding the War of Independence 
fostered home manufactures considerably, and the Embargo and 
Non-Intercourse Acts hMore the war of 1812, as well as that war 
itself (dc^ite the swRquent glut of British goods) had a much 
greater effect; for th^r mark the introduction of the factory system, 
which by 1830 was firmly established in the textile indust^ and 
was rapidly transforming other industries. Improvements were 
introduced much more slowly than in England, the cost of cotton 
machinery as late as 1826 bemg 50-60 % greater in America. The 
first successful power loom in America was set up at Waltham in 
1814. Carding, roving and spinning machines were constructed 
at Bridgewater in 1786. The nrst cotton mill had been established 
in Beverly in 1788, and the first real woollen factory at Byfield 
in 1794. Woolcard machinery destined to revolutionize the in- 
dustry was devised by Amos Whittemoro (1759-1828) in 1797; 
ginning jennies were in operation under water-power before 1815. 
Caipet-weaving was begun at Worcester in 1804. “ Not a yard 
of fancy wool fabric had ever been woven by the power-loom in 
any country till done by William Crompton at the Middlesex Mills, 
Lowell, in 1840 (Samuel Lawrence) * The introduction of the 
remarkably complete machinery of the shoe industry was practically 
complete by 1865, this being the last of the great industries to come 
under the full dominance of machinery. At Pittsfield and at 
Dalton is centred the manufacture of fine writing papers, including 
that of paper used by the national government for bonds and 
paper money. Four-fifths of all loft-dried paper produced in the 
country from 1860-1897 was made within 15 m. of Springfield; 
Holyoke and South Hadley being the greatest producers. Vulcan- 
ized rubber is a Massachusetts invention. Most of the imitation 
jewelry of the United States is produced at Attleboro and North 
Attleboro, and in J’rovidence, Rhode Island. In 1905 Boston 
produced 16-4 % of all the manufactures of the state, and Lynn, 
the second city, which had been fifth in 1900, 4-9 %. 55ome 
industries which have since become dead or of relatively slight 
magnitude were once of much greater significance, economically or 
socially : such as the rum-distilling connected with the colonial 
slave trade, and various interests concerned with shipbuilding and 
navigation. Ihc packing of pork and beef formerly centred in 
Boston , but, while the volume of this business has not diminished, 
it has been greatly exceeded in the west. For many years Massa- 
chusetts controlled a vast lumber trade, drawing u^n the forests 
of Maine, but the growth of the west changed the old channels 
of trade, and Boston carpenters came to make use of western 
timber. It was between 1840 and 1850 that the cotton manu- 
factures 01 Massachusetts began to assume large proportions; and 
about the same time the manufacture of boots and shoes centred 
there. Medford ships began to be famous shortly after the beginning 
of the 19th century, and by 1845 that town employed one quarter 
of aJU the shipwri^nts in the state. 

Fishing is an important industry. Drift whales were utilized 
in the earliest years of the colony, and shore boating for the baleen 
(or “ right *’) while — rich in bone and in blubber yielding common 
otl — was an industry already regulated by various towns before 
I (>50; but tile pursuit of the sperm whale did not begin until about 
1713. The former industry had died out before the War of In- 
dependence; the latter is not yet quite extinct. Nantucket and 
New Bedford were the centres of the whaling trade, which, for the 


1 In 1905 Massachusetts produced 607 of the writing paper 
manufactured in the country. Besides writing paoer, book paper 
and building paper are made in the state, but very Httla news^per. 

* It must be noted, however, that the first successful construction 
of cards, drawing and roving, and of spindles, on the Arkwright 
principle was by S. Slater at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1790. 


energy and skill roquirdd and the length (three to five yats when 
sailing vessels ware employed) of the ever-widening voyages which 
finally took the fishermen into every quarter of the globe,, con- 
tributes the most romantic chapters in the history oi Ammican 
commerce. At one time it gavp occupation to a thousand sh4») 
but the introduction of Mtroleum gradually diminished this resource 
of the lesser ports. The Newfoundland Bank fisheries were of 
greater economic importance and are still very important. Glou- 
cester is the chief centre of the trade. The value pf fishery products 
in 1895 was $5,703)i43i and in 1905 $7,025,249; and 15,694 penjns 
were engaged in the fisheries. Though cod is much the ntrost 
important fish (in 1905 fresh cod were valued at $991,679, and 
salted cod at $696,928), haddock (fresh, $1,051,9x0; salted, $17,294), 
mackerel (value in 1905. including horse maciierel, $970^76), 
herring (fresh, $266,699; salted, $ii4j997)» pollock ($267,927), 
hake ($258,438), halibut ($218,232), and many other varieties are 
taken in grMt quantities. The shell fisheries are less important 
than those of Maine. 

Comnmee . — ^Already by 1660 New England products were an • 
“ important element m the commerce and industries oi the mother 
country " (Weeden). Codfish was perhaps the truest basis of her 
commerce, which soon came to include the West Indies, Africa and 
southern Europe. Of fundamental importance was the trade with 
the French West Indies, licit and illicit, particularly after the Peace 
of Utrecht (1713). Provisions taken to Newfoundland, pc^r fish 
to the West Indies, molasses to New England, rum to Alrica and 
good cod to Prance and Spain, were the commonest ventures of 
foreign trade. The English Navigation Acts were generally evaded, 
and were economically of little enact; politically they were of great 
importance in Massachusetts as a force that worked for indepen- 
dence. Privateering, piracy and slave-trading — which though of 
less extent than in Rhode Island became early of importance, and 
declined but little before the American War of Independence — give 
colour to the history of colonial trade. 

Trade with China and India from Salem was begun in 1785 (first 
voyage from New York, 1784), and was first controlled there, and 
afterwards in Boston till the trade was lost to New York. The 
Boston trade to the Canadian north-west coast was begun in x^88. 
The first regular steamship line from Boston to other Amencan 
Atlantic ports was established in 1824. In commercial relations the 
chief port of Massachusetts attained its greatest importance about 
1840, when it was selected as the American terminus oi the first 
steamship line (Cunard) connecting Great Britain with the United 
States; but Boston lost the commercial prestige then won by the 
failure of the state to promote railway communication with the west, 
so as to equal the development effected by other cities. The decline 
of commerce, however, had already begun, manufacturing sup- 
planting it in importance ; and this decline was rapid by 1830. From 
1840 to i860 Massachusetts-built ships competed Successfully in the 
carrying trade of the world. Before 1840 a ship of 500 tons was 
a large ship, but after the discovery of gold in California the size 
of vessels increased rapidly and their lines were more and more 
adapted to speed. The limit of size was reached in an immense 
clipper of 4555 tons, and the greatest speed was attained in a passage 
from San Francisco to Boston in seventy-five da3r8, and from San 
Francisco to Cork in ninety-three days. The development of steam 
navigation for the carrying of large cargoes has driven this fleet 
from the sea. Only a sin^l part of the exports and inerts of 
Massachusetts is now carried in American bottoms.* Ine first 
grain elevator built in Boston, and one of the first in the world, was 
erected in 1843, when Massachusetts sent Indian com to Ireland. 
When the Civil War and steam navigation put an end to the sujire- 
macy of Massachusetts wooden sailing ships, much of the cap^ 
which had been employed in navigation was turned into developing 
railway facilities and coasting steamship lines. In 1872 the great 
fire in Boston made large drains upon the capital of the state, and 
several 3rears of depression followed. But in 1907 Boston was the 
second port of the United States in the magnitude of its foreign 
commerce. In that year the value of imports at the Boston-Charles- 
town custom*! district was $123,411,168, and the value of exports was 
$104,610,908; for 1909 the corresponding figures were $127^025,654 
and $72,936,869. Other ports of entry in the state in 1909 
were Newburyport, Gloucester, Salem, Marblehead, Plymouth, 
Barnstable, Nantucket, Edgartown, New Bedford and Fall River. 

A protective tarifl was imposed in early colonial times, and protec- 
tion was generally approved in the state until toward the close of 
the 19th century, when a strong demand became apparent for 
reciprocity with C^ada and for tariff reductions on the raw materials 
(notably hides) of Massachusetts manufactures. 

At the end of 1908 the length of railway lines within the state 
was 2109*33 miles. The Hoosac Tunnel, 5$ m. long, pierces the 
Hoosac Mountain in the north-west comer of the slAte, affording 
a communication with western lines. It cost about $20,000,000, 
the state lending its credit, and was built between 1855 and 1874. 
The inter-urban electric railways are of very great importance in 
the state; in 1908 the total mileage of street and inter-urban electric 


» The tax valuation on ships engaged in foreign trade was lowered 
between 1884 and 1900 from $2,801,405 to $147,768. 
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railways was 2841-59 m. (2253-85 m. being first main track). The 
Cape Cod canal, 12 m. long, from Sandwich on Barnstable Bay to 
Buzzard's Bay, wa.s begun in June 190Q, with a view to shortening 
the distance by water from Boston to New York and eliminating the 
danger of the voyage round Cape Cod. 

Ptypulaiimi . — Tlie population of the state in 1900 was 
2,805,346, the increases in successive decades after 1790 being 
respectively ii*6, 11*6, 10*9, i6‘6, 20*9, 34‘8, 23’8, i8'4, 22*4, 
25’6 and 25*3 With the exception of Rhode Island, it is 
the most densely populated state in the Union, the average 
number of persons to tlic square mile in 1900 being 348*9, and 
the urban population, the population of places having above 
8000 or more inhabitants, being 69*9 % in 1890 and in 1900 
76*0 % of the total population (in places above 2500, 91*5 %; 
in places above 25,oor, 58*3 %). The female population is 
greater (and has lieen since 1765, at least) than tlio male, the 
percentage being in 1900 greater than in any other .state of tlie 
Union (5i’3 %; District of Columbia, owing to clerks in govern^ 
ment service 52 6 In 1900 less than 1*3 % of the popu- 
lation was coloured ; 30*2 % were foreign-born (this element 
having almost continuously risen from 16*49 % in 1855), 
and 62*3 /o of all inhabitants and 46*5 % of those native- 
born had one or both parents of foreign birth. Ireland con- 
tributed the largest proportion of the foreign-born (29*5 %), 
although since 1875 the proportion of Irish in the total popula- 
tion has considerably fallen. After the Irish the leading foreign 
elements are Canadian English (18*7 %), Canadian French 
(15*8 %) and English (9*7 %), these four constituting three- 
fourths of the foreign population. Since 1885 the natives of 
southern Italy have greatly increased in number. Of the in- 
crease in total population from 1856-1895 only a third could be 
attributed to the excess of births over deaths; two-tliirds being 
due to immigration from other states or from abroad. Boston is 
the second immigrant port of the country. A large part of the 
Transatlantic immigrants pass speedily to permanent homes in 
the west, but by far the greater part of the Canadian influx 
remains. 

According to the census of 1900 there were 33 incorpora cd cities 
in Massachusetts, of which 8 had between 12,000 and 2o,uoo in- 
habitants: 5 between 20,000 and 25,000 (Everett, North Adams, 
Quincy, W^tham, Pittsfield);^ 10 between 25,000 and 50,000 
(Holyoke, Brocklou, Haverhill, Salem, Chelsea, Malden, Newton, 
Fitchburg, Taunton, Gloucester); 7 between 50,000 and 100,000 
(^well, Cambridge, Lynn, Lawrence, New Bedford, Springfield, 
Somerville); and 3 more than 100,000 inhabitants, viz. lesion 
(560,892), Worcester (118,421) and Fall Itivcr (104,863). 

' Taking quinquennied periods from 1650- 1905 the birth-rates were 
29 5, 25-3, aO-o, 27-6, 24-2, 25-0, 25-8, 27 O, 27-0 and 24 2 per 1000; 
and the death-rates 177, 20-7, 18-2, 20 8, i8-8, 19 8, 19 4, 19-8, 18 0 and 
10-4.^ Pneumonia and consumption, approximately of equal fatality 
(15 to 18 per 10,000 each), exceed more than twofold the diseases 
of next lower fatality, cancer and cholera infantum. 

Of males (1,097,581) engaged in 1900 in gainful occupations 47- 1 % 
were engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits (77 9 in 
every 100 in 1870 aud 73 in 1900), 271 in trade and transportation, 
14-2 in domestic and ^rsonal service, 7 4 in agricultural pursuits 
and 4*2 in professional service. The corresponding percentages for 
females (i,if.>9,467) were 46 4 in manufacturing (in 1890, 52 %), 
32-3 in domestic aud personal service, 13 O in trade and transporta- 
tion, 7' I in professional service and 0-6 in agriculture. Formerly 
farmers' daughters of native stock were much employed in factories; 
.but since ojxjratives of foreign birth or parentage have in great part 

^ The popularion of the state was 378,787 in 1790; 422,845 in 
1800; 472,040 in 1810; 523,287 in 1820; 610,408 in 1830; 737,699 in 
1840; 994,5i4in 1850; 1,231,066 in i860; 1,457,351 in 1870; 1,783,085 
in 1880; and 2,238,943 in 1890. In 1905, according to the state 
census, the popidation was 3,003,680, or about 77% more than 
in 1900. 

2 In 1905 Brookline and Chicopee also had more than 20,000; and 
Quincy and Pittsfield each had. more than 25,000. 

* The birth-rates every fifth (census) year up to 1895 varied for 
natives from 14*48 to 19*49; for foreigners from 45*87 to (»6-68. 
The marriage rates in quinquennial periods up to 1905 were 19*6, 
i 8‘6, 21-0, 19*8, 15-6, i8'0, x8-6, 1^6, 17 4 and 17-4; the ratio of 
marriages to the marriageable pofiflation was for males (above 16 
years) 61-5, for females (above 14) 46-0; the fecundity of marriages 
seemed to have increased, being about twice as high* for foreigners 
as for natives. See Annual Report of the Board of Health (1896), 
by S. W. Abbott; and Sixty- fourth R'eport of Births , Marriages and 
Deaths in Massachusetts (1906). 


taken thoir pkuses, they have sought otlier occupations, largely in the 
manufacture of small wares in the cities, and particularly in depart- 
ments (A trade where skilled labour is essential. Household service 
is seldom now done, as it formerly was, by women of native .stock. 
The federal census of 1900 showed that of every 100 persons employed 
for gain only 37 5 % were of native descent (that is, had a native- 
born father). Natives heavily predominatod in agriculture and the 
professions, slightly in trade, and held barely mure than half of all 
governmental positions; but in transportation, personal service, 
manufactures, labour and domestic service, the predominance of 
the foreign clement warranted the assertion of Uie State Bureau 
of Statistics of Labour that " the strong iudustriul condition of 
Massachusetts has been secured and is held not by the labour of 
what is called the ‘ native stock,' but by that of the immigrants." 
After the original and exxlusjvely Enghsh immigration from 1020 to 
1640 there was nothing like regular foreign immigratiou until the 
T9th century; and it was a favourite assertion of Hr i aiirey that 
the blood of the fishing folk on Cupe Cod was more purely English 
through two centuries than tliat of the inhabitants of any English 
county. 

With foreign immigration the strength of the Homan C'alholic 
Church lias gieatly increased : m itjoo of every looo of esli mated 
population 355 were m' mliers of the Homan Catholic Chur* h (a 
proportion exceeded only in New Mexico and in Rhode Island; 310 
was the number per 1000 in Louisiana), and only 148 were com- 
municants of Prolfstanl bodies; in iyo6 there were i,o8o,7o() 
Roman Catholics (out of a total of 1,562,021 communicants of ail 
denommatioiiB) , 119,196 Congregatianaiist8« 80,894 Baptists, 65,498 
Methodists and 51,636 Protestant EpiscopidiaJis. 

Reference has been made to " abandonea farms " in Massachusetts. 
The desertion of farms was an inevitable result of the opening of 
the great cereal regions of the west, but it is by no means character- 
istic of Massachusetts alone. The lierksltire district affords an 
excellent example of the interrelations of loixigraphy, stiil and 
population. Many hill towns once thriving have long since Ijecome 
abandoned, desolaie and comparatively inaccessible; though wilh 
the development of the summer residents’ interests many will 
probably eventually regain prosperity. Almost half of the high- 
land towns reached llieir maximum population before the opening 
of the igth century, although Berkshire was scarcely settled till after 
17<)0, and three-fourths of them before 1850. On the other hand 
three-fourths of tlie lowland town.s reached tlieir maximum since 
that date, and half of them since 1880. The lowland popul-ition 
increased six and a half times m the century, the upland diminished 
by an eighth. Socially and educationally the upland has furnished 
an mteresting example of decadence. Since 1865 (at least) various 
parts of Capo Cod have shrunk greatly in population, agriculture 
and manufactures, and even m fishing interests; this reconstruction 
of industrial and social interests being, apparently, simply part of 
the general urban movement — a movement toward better oppor- 
tunities. What prosperity or stability remains in various Cape Cod 
communities is largely due to foreign immigrants — e.specially British- 
Americans and Portuguese from the Azores; although the popula- 
tion remains, to a degree exceptional in northern states, of native 
stock. 

Government.— Rcpiesentsitive government goes back to 1634, 
and the bicameral legislature to 1644. The constitution of 1780, 
which still endures (the only remaining state constitution of the 
i8th century), was framed in the main by Samuel Adams, and as 
an embodiment of colonial experience and revolutionary prin- 
ciples, and as a model of constitution-making in the early years 
of independence, is of very great historical interest. It has been 
amended wilh considerable freedom (37 amendments up to 1907), 
but with more conservatism than has often prevailed in the con- 
stitutional reform of other states; so that the constitution of 
Massachusetts is not so completely in liarmony with modern 
democratic sentiment as are the public opinion and statute law 
of the state. The commonwealth, for example, is still denomi- 
nated ‘‘ sovereign,” and education is not declared a constitutional 
duty of the commonwealth. One unique feature is the duty of 
the supreme court to give legal advice, on request, to the governor 
and council. Another almost equally exceptional feature is the 
persistence of the colonial executive council, consisting of mem- 
bers chosen to repre.sent divisions of the state, who assist the 
governor in his executive functions. Massachusetts is also one 
of the few states in which the legislature meets in annual session.'* 
Townships were represented as such in this body (called the 
General Court) until 1856. Religious qualifications for suffrage 
and office-holding were somewhat relaxed, except in the case of 

* The niimlier of representatives from 1832 to 1908 varied from 240 
to 635. and the length of session from 58 to 206 days (since 1861 
none of under 100 days), with am almost continual increase in both 
respects. 
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Roman Catholics^ after 1691. M Real toleration in public opinion 
grew slowly through the 18th century, removing the religious 
tests of voters; and a constitutional amendment in 1821 explicitly 
forbade such tests in the case of office-holders. Property quali- 
fications for the suffrage and for office-holding— universal through 
colonial times— were abolished in the main in 1780. From 1821 
to 1891 the payment of at least a poll-tax was a condition pre- 
cedent to the exercise of the suffrage. An educational test 
(dating from 1857) is exacted for the privilege of voting, every 
voter being required to be able to read the constitution of the 
commonwealth in the English language, and to write his name. 
The property qualification of the governor was not abolished until 
1892. In the presidential election of 1896, when an unprece- 
dentedly large vote was cast, the number of voters registered 
was nearly 20 % of the population, and of these nearly 82 % 
actually voted. Massachusetts is one of the only two states in 
the Union in which elections for state officers are held annually. 
In 1888 an act was passed providing for the use in state elections 
of a blanket ballot, on which the names of all candidates for 
each office are arranged alphabetically under the heading of 
that office, and there is no arrangement in party columns. This 
was the first state law of the kind in tlie country. The same 
method of voting has been adopted in about two-tliirds of the 
townships of the state. A limited suffrage was conferred upon 
women in 1879. Every female citizen having tlie qualifications 
of a male voter may vote in the city and town elections for 
members of the school committee. 

A householder with a family may, by recording the proper declara- 
tion in a registry of deeds, hold exempt from attachment, levy uii 
execution, and ^le for the payment of debts thereafter contracted 
an estate of homestead, not exceeding $800 in value, in a farm or 
lot with ljuildings thereon which he lawfully possesses by lease or 
otherwise and occupies as his residence. The exemption does not 
extend, however, to the prohibition of sale for taxes, and in case 
the householder’s buildings are on land which he has leased those 
buildings are not exempt from sale or levy for the ground rent. If 
the householder has a wife he can mortgage or convey his estate 
of homestead only with her consent, and if he dies leaving a widow 
or minor children the homestead exemption survives until the 
youngest child is twenty-one years of age, or imtil the death or 
marriage of tlie widow, provided the widow or a child continues to 
occupy it. 

The scope of state activity has become somewhat remarkable. 
In addition to the usual state boards of education (1837), agncultuie 
(1852), railroad commissioners (1809), health (1869), statistics of 
labour, fisheries and game, charity (1879), the dairy bureau (1891), 
of insanity (i8q8), prison, liighways, msurance and banking com- 
mi.ssions, there are also commissions on ballot-law, voting machines, 
civil service (1884), uniformity of legislation, gas and electric lighting 
corporations, conciliation and arbitration in labour dilutes (1886), 
&c. There are efficient state boards of registration in pharmacy, 
dentistry and medicine. Foods and drugs have been inspected 
since 1882. In general it may be said that the excellence of 
administrative remits is noteworthy. The work of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor, of the Bureau of Health, of the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, and of the Board of C>onciliation and 
Arbitration, and the progress of civil service, liave been remarkable 
for value and efficiency. Almost all state employees are under civil 
service rules; the same is true of the city of Boston; and of the 
clerical, stenographic, prison, police, civil engineering, fire, labour- 
foreman, inspection and bridge tender services of all cities; and 
under a law (1894) by which cities and towns may on petition enlarge 
the aj^lication of their civil service rules. Various other public 
servnccs, including even common labourers of the larger towns, are 
rapidly passing under civil service regulation. Veterans of the Civil 
V^r have privileges in the administration of the state service. In 
the settlement of labour disputes conciliatory methods were suc- 
cessful in the formative period, when the parties to disputes adopted 
customary attitudea of hostility and fought to the end unless they 
were reconciled by Ihe Board to a final agreement or to an agreement 
to ^bitrate.>^ In this earlier period (before 1900), thanks to the 

1 However, every office-holder was, and every subject might be, 
required to take (mough this was not a condition of the franchise) 
the oaths enjoined by pa^fliament in the first year of the reign of 
William and Mary as a substitute for the oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy ; and the same still applies to the signing of the 
Declaration. 

* From 1887-1900, out of 290 cases settled, only 107 were formal 
arbitrations, 124 agreements were effected by the mediation of the 
board, 100 were effected otherwise while proceedings were pending, 
and in 59 cases the board inteiposed when the parties Referred 
hostUities. 


efforts of the board there was an increase in the frequency of appeal 
to arbitration, and settlements by compromise were often made. 
Afterwards the number of arbitrations by the board increased in 
number: from 1900 to 1908 (inclusive), of 508 coutrovorsies sub- 
mitted to the board, 525 were settled by an award and 43 by an 
induced agreement. In the same period the mediation of the Board 
settled disputes affecting 35O0 establishments; and in the latter 
half ot this period labour disputes involving hostilities and of the 
magnitude contemplated by the statute governing the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration had almost disap^ared. The laws 
relating to labour are full, but. as compared with those of other 
states, present few features calling for cummeot.^ In 1899 eight 
hours were made to constitute a day s work for all labourers employed 
by or for any city or town adopting the act at an annual election. 
Acts have been passed extending the common-law liability of 
employers, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of sweat-shop 
clothing, and authorising cities and towns to provide free lectures 
and to maintain public ^tlis, gymnasia and playgrounds. Boston 
has been a leader in the establishment of municipal baths. The 
state controls and largely mainiaitis two beaches magnificently 
equipped near the city. The Massachusetts railroad commission, 
though preceded in point of time by that of New Hampshire of 1S44, 
was the real beginning of modem stale commissions. Its powers 
do not extend to direct and mandatory regulation, being supervisory 
and advisory only, but it can make recommen^tions at its dis- 
cretion, app^ling if necessary to the General Court; and it has had 
great influence and excellent results. The Torrens system of land 
registration was adopted in 1898, and a court created for its admini- 
stration. In the case of all quasi-public corporations rigid laws 
exist prohibiting the issue of stock or bonds unless the par value 
is first paid in; prohibiting the declaration of any stock or scrip 
dividend, and requiring that new stock shall be offered to stock- 
holders at not less than its market value, to be determined by the 
proper state officials, any shares not so subscribed for to be sold 
by public auction. These laws are to prevent fictitious capitalisa- 
tion and “ stock-watering.” In the twenty years preceding 1880 
ho % of all sentences for crime were found traceable to liquor. In 
1881 a local option law was passed, by which the granting of licences 
for the sale of liquor was confined to cities and towns voting at the 
annual election to authorise their issue. In 1888 the number of 
licences to be granted in municipahties voting in favour of their 
issue was limited to one for each 1000 inhabitants, except in Boston, 
where one licence may be issued for every 500 inhamtants. The 
vote varies from year to year, and it is not unusual for a certain 
number of municipalities to change from “ licence ” to “ no licence,” 
and vice versa. Tm general result has been that centres of population, 
especially where the foreign element is large, usually vote for licence, 
while those in which native population predominates, as well as the 
smaller towns, usually vote for prohibition. Through a growing 
acquiescence in the operation of the local option law, the relative 
importance of the vote of the Prohibition Party has diminished. 
Since 1895 indeterminate sentences have been imposed on all con- 
victs sentenced to the state prison otherwise than for life or as 
habitual criminals; t,e. maximum and minimam terms are estab- 
lished by law and on the expiration of the latter a revocable permit 
of liberty may be issued. Execution by electricity has been the 
death p^alty since 1898. Stringent legislation controls prison 
labour. 

The extension of state activity presents some surprising features 
in view of the strength of local self-sufficiency nurtured by the old 
system of township government. But this form oi pure democracy 
was in various cases long since inevitably abandoned : by Boston 
reluctantly in 1822, and subsequently by many other townships 
or cities, as growing population made action in town meeting un- 
bearably cumbersome. In modem times state activity lias encroached 
on the cities. Especially has the commonwealth undertaken certain 
noteworthy enterprises as the agent of the several municipalities 
in the immediate vicinity of Boston, constitutmg what is known as 
the Metropolitan District; as, for example, in bringing water thither 
from the Nashua River at Clinton, 40 m. from ^ston, and in the 
development of a magnificent park system of woods, fells, river-hanks 
and seashore, unrivaled elsewhere in the country. The common- 
wealth joined the city of Boston in the construction of a subway 
beneath the most congested portion of the city for the passage of 
electric cars. For the lietter accommodation of the mcre^ng 
commerce of the port of Boston, the commonwealth bought a con- 
siderable frontage upon the harbour lines and construct^ a do^ 
capable of receiving the largest vessels, and has supplemented the 
work of the United States government in deepening the approaches 
to the wharves. It has secured as public reservations the summit 
and sides of Greylock {3535 It-) in the north-west comer of the 
state, and of Wachusett (2108 ft.) near the centre. Since 1885 
a large expenditure has l^n incurred in the abolition of grade 


> For a summary statement ot state labour laws in the United 
States in 1903 sec BuiMin ^4 of the United States Bureau of Labor, 
September 1904; and for a summorv of labour laws in force at tlte 
end of 1907 see 221K! Annuttl B$port (for 1907) of the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Labor (Washington, 1908) 
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crossings of railways and highways, ^ and in 1894 the commonwealth 
began the construction and maintenance of state highways.** 

Since 1885, in Boston, and since 1894, in Fall R ver, the admini- 
stration of the city police departments, including the granting of 
liquor licences, has been in the hands of state commissioners (one 
commissioner in Boston, a board in Fall River) appointed by the 
governor. But though in each case the result has been an improved 
administration, it has been generally conceded that only most 
exceptional circumstances can justify such interference with local 
self-government, and later attempts to extend the practice have 
failed. The referendum has been sparingly used in matters of local 
concern. Beginning in 1892 various townships and cities, numbering 
18 in 1903, adopted municipal ownership and operation of lighting 
works. The gasworks have been notably more successful than the 
electric plants. 

In Massachusetts, as in New England generally, the word “ town " 
is used, officisdly and colloquially, to designate a township, and 
during the colonial era the New England town-meeting was a notable 
school for education in self-government. The members of the first 
group of settlers in these colonies were mostly small farmers, be- 
longed to the same church, and dwelt in a village for protection 
from the Indians. They ad^ted to these conditions some of the 
methods for managing local affairs with which they had been familiar 
in England, and called the resultant institution a town. The 
territorial extent of each town was determined by its grant or grants 
from the general court, which the towns servra as agents in the 
management of land. A settlement or “ plantation '* was some- 
times incorporated first as a “ district " and later as a town, the 
difference being that the latter had the right of corporate representa- 
tion in the general court, while the former had no such right. The 
towns elected (until 1856) the deputies to the general court, and 
were the administrative units for the assessment and collection of 
taxes, maintaining churches and schools, organizing and gaining 
the militia, preserving the peace, caring for the poor, building and 
repairing roads and bridges, and recording deeds, births, deaths 
and marriages , and to discuss questions relating to these matters 
as well as other matters of peculiarly local concern, to determine 
the amount of taxes for town purposes, and to elect officers. All the 
citizens were expected to attend the annual town-meeting, and such 
male inhabitants as were not citizens were privileged to attend and 
to propose and discuss measures, although they had no right to vc ie. 
Generally several villages have grown un in the same “ town,** 
and some of ths more populous “ towns,^’ usually those in which 
manufacturing has become more important than farming, have been 
incorporated as " cities thus either a town or a city mav now 
include a farming country and various .small villages. Although 
the tendency in Massachusetts is towards chartering as cities 
“ towns ” which have a population of 12,000 or more, the democratic 
institution of the town-meeting persists in many large municipalities 
which are stUl technically towns.* Most ‘‘towns ” hold their annual 
meeting in March, but some hold them in February and others in 
April. In the larger “ towns " the officers elected at this meeting 
may consist of five, seven or nine selectmen, a clerk, a treasurer, 
three or more assessors, three or more overseers of the poor, one 
or more collectors of taxes, one or more auditors, one or more 
surveyors of highways, a road commissioner, a sewer commis- 
sioner, a board of health, one or more constables, two or more 
field drivers, two or more fence viewers, and a tree warden; but 
in the .smaller “ towns " the number of selectmen may be limited 
to three, the selectmen may assess the taxes, be overseers of 
the poor, and act as a board of health, and the treasurer or 
constable may collect the taxes. The term of all these officers 
may 1^ limited to one year, or the selectmen, clerk, assessors an<l 
overseers of the poor may elected for a term of three years, in 
which case a part only of the .selectmen, assessors and overseers 
of the poor are elected each year. The selectmen have the general 
management of a “ town's affairs during the interval between 
town-meetings. They may call special town-meetings; they ap- 
point election officers andf may appoint additional constables or 

J The usual allotment of the cost of this work is as follows : 
63 % is paid by the railway company, 25 % by the commonwealth, 
and 10 % by the municipality in which the crossing is located. 

® The cost was apportioned between the commonwealth and the 
local government in the proportion of 3 to i. 

* Boston remained a township, governed by town-meetings, until 
1822, when it had a population of .some 47,000. The government 
of Brookline (pop. in 1905, 23,436) is an interesting example of the 
adaptation of the townsliip system to urban conditions. The town 
is frequently referred to as A model residential suburb; its budgets 
are very large, its schools arc excellent, and, among other things, 
it has established a township g3nnna.sinm. The town hall is not 
large enough for an assemblage of all the voters, but actually the 
attendance is usually limited % about 200, and since 1901 there 
has been in force a kind of referendum, under which any measure 
passed by a town-meeting attended by 700 or more voters may be 
ref rrod, upon petition of 100 legal voters, to a regular vote at the 
polls. Much of the work of the town-meetings is done through 
special committees. 


public officers, and such minor officials as inspectors of milk, in- 
spectors of buildings, gauger of measures, cullers of staves and hoops, 
fish warden and forester. A school committee consisting of any 
number of members divisible by three is chosen, one-third each 
year, at the annual town-meeting or at a special meeting which is held 
in the same month. Any “ town ” having a village or district within 
its limits that contains 1000 inhabitants or more may authorize that 
village or district to establish a separate organization for lighting 
its streets, building and maintaining sidewalks, and employing a 
watchman or policeman, the officers of such organization to include 
at least a prudential committee and a clerk. All laws relative to 
“ towns " are applied to " cities " in so far as they are not incon- 
sistent with general or special laws relative to the latter, and the 
powers of the selectmen are vested in the mayor and aldermen. 

Education , — For cities of above 8000 inhabitants (for which 
alone comparative statistics are annually available), in 1902- 
1903 the ratio of average attendance to school enrolment, the 
average number of days’ attendance of each pupil enrolled, and 
the value of school property per capita of pupils in average 
attendance were higher than in any other state; the average 
length of the school term was slightly exceeded in eight states; 
and the total cost of the schools per capita of pupils in average 
attendance ($39*05) was exceeded in six other states. In 1905- 
1906 the percentage of average attendance in the public schools 
to the number of children (between 5 and 15 years) in the state 
was 80; in Barnstable county it was 95, and in Plymouth 92; 
and the lowest rate of any county was 68, that of Bristol. In 
the same year the amount of the various school taxes and other 
contributions was $30*53 for each child in the average member- 
ship of the public schools, and the highest amount for each child 
in any county was $35*77 in Suffolk county, and in any township 
or city $68*01— in Lincoln. The school system is not one of 
marked state centralization — as contrasted, e.g,j with New 
York. A state board of education has general control, its 
secretary acting as superintendent of the state system in 
conjunction with local superintendents and committees. Women 
arc eligible for these positions, and among the teachers in the 
schools they are greatly in excess over men (more than 10 to i), 
especially in lower grades. No recognition exists in the .schools 
of race, colour or religion. 'I’he proportion of the child popula- 
tion that attends schools is equalled in but two or three states 
east of the Mis.sissippi river. The services of Horace Mann {q,v,) 
as secretary of the state board (1837-*! 848) was productive of 
almost revolutionary benefits not only to Ma.s.sachusetts but to 
the entire country. His reforms, which reached every part of the 
school system, were fortunately introduced ju.st at the beginning 
of railway and city growth. Since 1850 truant and compul.sory 
attendance laws (the first compulsory education law was pas.sed 
in 1642) have been enforced in conjunction with laws against 
child labour. In 1900 the average period of schooling per inhabi- 
tant for the United States was 4*3 years, for Mas.sachusctts 7 
years. (The same year the ratio of wealth productivity was as 
66 to 37.) Massachusetts stands “ foremost in the Union in 
the universality of its provision for .secondary education. 
The laws practically offer such education free to every child of 
the commonwealth. Illiterate per.sons not less than ten years 
of age constituted in 1900 5*9 % of the population; and 0*8, 
14*6, 107 % rc.spectively of native whites, foreign-bom whites, 
and negroes. More patents are issued, relatively, to citizens of 
Massachusetts than to those of any other state except Connecti- 
cut. Post office statistics indicate a similarly high average of 
intelligence. 

The public school system includes common, high and normal 
schools, and various evening, industrial and truant schools. Many 
townships and cities maintain free evening schools. In 1894 manual 
training wa.s made a part of the curriculum in all municipahties 
having 20,000 inhabitants. There are also many private business 
colleges, academic schools and college-preparatory schools. The 
high schools enjoy an exceptional reputation. An unusual pro- 
portion of teachers in the public schools are graduates of the state 
normal schools, of which the first were founded in 1839 at Lexington 
and Barre, the former being the first normal school of the United 


E. G. Brown, in Monographs on Education in the United States 
prepared for the Paris Exposition of 1900 and edited by N. M. 
Sutler. 
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States.* These two schools were removed subsequently to Framing- 
ham (1853) Westfield (1844), where they are still active; while 
others flourish at Bridgewater (1840), Salem (1854), Worcester 
(1874}. Fitchburg (1895), North Adams (1897), Hyannis (1897) and 
Lowell (1897), that at Framingham being open to women only. 
There is also a state normal art school at Boston (1873) for both 
sexes. 

The common wealth, con tributes to the support of textile schools 
in cities in which 450,000 spindles are in cmeration. Such schools 
exist (1909) in Lowell, Fall Kiver and New Bedford. The common> 
wealth also maintains alx>ard a national ship a nautical training 
school (1891) for instruction in the science and practice of naviga^ 
tion. During the Spanish- American War of i8g8 more than iSf 
of the graduates and cadets of the school enlisted in the United 
States service. 

There are several hundred private schools, whose pupils con- 
stituted in 1905-1906 157 % of the total school-enrolment of the 
state. Of higher academies and college-preparatory schools there 
are scores. Among those for boys Pliillip's Academy, at Andover, 
the Groton school, and the Mount Herraon school are well-known 
examples. For girls the largest school is the Northfield Seminary 
at East Northfield. In Boston and in the town.s in its environs 
are various famous schools, among them the boys’ classical school 
in Boston, founded in 1O35, one of the oldest .secondary schools in 
the count^. The leading educational institution of the state, as it 
is the oldest and must famous of the country, is Harvard University 
(founded 1636) at Cambridge. In the extreme north-west of the 
state, at Wiiliamstown, is Williams College (1703), and in the Con- 
necticut Valley is Amherst College (1821), both of these iinsectarian. 
Boston University (Methodist Episcopal, 1867); Tufts College 
(1852), a few miles from Bo.ston in Medford, originally a Universalist 
school; Clark University (1889, devoted wholly to graduate in 
struction until 1902, when Clark College was added), at Worcester, 
are important institutions. Two Roman Catholic schools are 
maintained — Boston College (1863) and the College of the Holy 
Cross (1843), at Worcester. Of various institutions for the educa- 
tion of women. Mount Holyoke (1837) at South Hadley, Smith College 
(1875) at Northampton, Wellesley College (1875) at Wellesley near 
rk)ston, Radcliffe College (1879) in connexion with Harvard at 
Cambridge and Simmons C.ollege (1899) at Boston, are of national 
repute. The last emphasizes scientific instruction in domestic 
economy. 

For agricultural students the state supports a school a1 Amherst 
(1867), and Harvard University the Bussey Institution. In techno- 
logical science special instruction is given — -in addition to the scientific 
departments of the schools already mentioned — in the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute (i8()5), and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (opened in 1865). There arc schools of theology at 
Cambridge (Protestant Episcopal), Newton (Baptist) and Waltham 
(New Church), as well as in connexion with Boston University 
(Methodist), Tufts College (Universalist) and Harvard (non-sectarian, 
and the affiliated Congregational Andover Theological Seminary 
at Cambridge). Law ami medical schools are maintained in Boston 
and Harvard universiliis. 


PiMic Institutions . — Massachusetts was in 1903, in proportion 
to the population, more richly provided with public collections of 
books than any other state : in that year she had nearly a 
seventh of all books in public, society and school libraries in 
the country, and a much larger supply of books per capita (2*56) 
than any other state. The rate for New York, the only state 
having a larger number of books in such libraries, being only 1*19. 
The Boston public library, exceeded in size in the United States 
by the library of Congress at Washington — and probably first, 
because of the large number of duplicates in the library of Con- 
gress— and the largest free municipal library in the world; the 
library of Harvard, extremely well chosen and valuable for 
research ; the collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
(1791); the Boston Athenaeum (1807); the State Library (1826); 
the New England Historic Genealogical Society (1845); 
gregational Librai*}" ; the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(1780); and the Boston Society of Natural History (1830), all in 
Boston, leave it easily unrivalled, unless by Washington, as the 
best research centre of the country. The collections of the 
American Antiquarian Society (1812) at Worcester are also 
notable. Massachusetts led, about 1850, in the founding of 
town and city libraries supported by public taxes, and by 1880 
had established more of such institutions than existed in all 
other states combined. In 1900 out of 353 towns and cities 

* This is an especially honourable distinction, for William T. 
Harris ha.s said that “ The history of education since Ihe time of 
H(»^e Mann is very largely an account of the successive modifica- 
tions introduced into elementary schools through the direct or 
indirect influence of the normal school." 


only five, representing less than half of 1 %, were without free 
library facilities, and three of these five had association libraries 
chargmg only a small fee. 

The state is very well supplied with charitable and reformatory 
institutions, in which noteworthy methods have been employed 
with success. The state institutions, each governed by a board 
of trustees, and all under the supervision of the state boaid of 
charity, include a state hospital at Tewksbury, for paupers (1866); 
a state farm at Bridgewater (1887) for paupers ^d petty criminals; 
the Lyman school for boys at Westboro, a retormatory for male 
criminals under fifteen years of age sentenced to imprisonment for 
terms less than life in connexion with which a very successful f9,rm 
is maintained for the younger boys at Berlin; an industrial school 
for girls at Lancaster, also a reformatory school — third reformatory 
school for boys was planned in 1909; a state sanatorium at Rutland 
for tuberculous patients (the first public hospital for such in the 
United States) and a hospital school at Canton for the care and 
instruction of crippled and deformed children. Three more hospitals 
for consumptives were planned in 1909. Under the supervision 
of the state board of insanity, and each under the government of 
a board of seven trustees (of whom two are women) are state hospitals 
for the insane at Worcester (1833), Taunton, Northampton, Danvers, 
Westboro and Medford, a state colony for the insane at Gardner, 
a state hospital for epileptics at Palmer, a state school for the feeble- 
minded at Waltham (governed by six trustees], a state school at 
Wrentham, state " hospital cottages for children (1882) at Baldwin- 
vtlle (governed by five trustees), and the Foxboro state hospital for 
dipsomaniacs and insane. There are also semi-state institutions 
for the insane at Waverley, Barre, Wrentham and Baldwinville, 
and nineteen small private institutions, all under the supervision 
of the state board of insanity. Under the supervision of a board 
of prison commissioners, which appoints the superintendent and 
warden of each, are a reformatory prison for women at Sherbom 
(1877), a state reformatory for men at Concord (1884), a state prison 
at Boston (Charlestown) , and a prison camp and hospital at Rutland 
(1905). There is a prison department at the state farm which 
receives misdemeanants. Other institutions receiving state aid, 
each governed by trustees appointed by the governor, are the 
Massachusetts general hospital at Boston, the Massachusetts charit- 
able eye and ear infirmary at Boston, the Mas.sachu8ett8 homoeo- 
pathic hospital at Boston, the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
school for the blind at South Boston and the iK>ldiers' home in 
Massachusetts at Boston. The Horace Mann school in Boston, 
a public day school for the deaf, the New England industrial school 
for deaf mutes at Beverly, and the Clarke school for the deaf at 
Northampton are maintained in part by the state. Finally, many 
private charitable corporations (about 500 in 1905) report to the 
state board of charity, and town and city almshouses (205 in 1904) 
are subject to visitation. The Perkins Institution is memorable 
for its association with the fame of S. G. Howe (7.V.), whose reforms 
in charity methods were felt through all the charitable interests 
of the state. The net yearly cost of sunport and relief from 1884 
to 1904 averaged $2,130,053, exclusive of vagrancy cases (average 
$31,714). The whole number of paupers, besides vagrants, in 1908 
was 2 3 02 per 1000 of state population, and the cost of relief 
($5,104,255) was $1099 for each inhabitant of the state. The 
number of sane paupers declined steadily and markedly from 1863 
to 1904. 

Finance . — Massachusetts is a very rich state, and Boston 
a very wealthy city. The debt of the state (especially the con- 
tingent debt, secured by sinking funds) has been steadily rising 
since 1888, and especially since 1896, chiefly owing to the erec- 
tion of important public buildings^ the construction of state 
highways and metropolitan park roadways, the improvement 
of Boston harbour, the abolition of grade crossings on railway.s, 
and the expenses incurred for the Spanish-American War of 
1898. 

The net direct funded debt (also secured by accumulating sinking 
funds) in December 1908 was $17,009,372 (^3*61 millions in 1893). 
The average interest on this and the contingent debt ($60,428,223 
in December 1908) combined was only 3*35 %. The net debts of 
towns and cities rose in the years 1885-1908 from $63,306,213 to 
$1^3,558,325. The county debts in 1908 aggregated $6,076,867. The 
assessed valuation of realty in the state in 1908 was $2,799,062,707 
and of personalty $1,775,073,438. No other state hu given so 
vigorous a test of the ordinary American general -property tax, and 
the results have been as discouraging as elsewhere. The ** doom- 
ing " process {i.e. estimation by assessors, without relief for over- 
valuation except for excess more than 50 % above the proper 
valuation) was introduced in 1868 as a method of securing returns 
of personalty. But the most rigorous application of the doomage 
law has only proved its complete futility as an effort to reach 
unascertained corporate and personal property.® Various special 

® In i80g the personalty valuation was 60 % that of realty; but 
it steadily fell thereafter, amounting in 1893 to 32 %. From 1874- 
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methods are used for the taxation of banks, insurance companies, 
railways, tramways, trust companies and corporations, some of 
them noteworthy. 1 n the case of corporations real t y and machinery 
are taxed generally by the local authorities, and slock values by 
the commonwealth. The Boston stock exchange is the second of 
the country in the extent of the securities in which it deals. The 
proportion of holders of U.S. bonds among the total population is 
higher than that in any other state. 

IlisiQry,—lt is poss'blc that the coasts of Massachusetts were 
visited by the Northmen, and by the earliest navigators who 
followed Cabot, but this is only conjecture. In 1602 Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold landed at and named Cape Cod and coasted as far 
south as the present No-Man’s Land, which he named Martin’s 
or Martha’s Vineyard, a name later transferred to a neighbouring 
larger island. Pring and Champlain at a later date coasted 
along what is now Massachusetts, hut the map of Champlain is 
liardly recognizable. The first sufficient explorations for carto- 
graphical record were made by John Smith m 1614, and his map 
was long the basis— particularly in its nomenclature — of later 
maps. Permanency of occupation, however, dates from the 
voyage of the ** Mayflower,” whida brought about a hundred 
men, women and children who had mostly belonged to an English 
sect of Separatists, originating in Yorkshire, but who had pa.ssed 
a period of exile for religion’s sake in Holland. In the early 
winter of 1620 they made the coast of Cape Cod; they had 
intended to make their landing farther south, within tlie juris- 
diction of the Virginia Company, which had granted them a 
patent ; but stress of weather prevented their doing so. Finding 
themselves without warrant in a region beyond their patent, 
and tlxreatened.with the desertion of disaffected members of their 
company (probably all servants or men of the “ lesser ” sort) 
unless concessions were made to these, they drew up and signed 
before landing a democratic compact of government which is 
accounted the earliest written constitution in history.'* After 
some exploration of the coast they made a permanent land- 
ing on the 2ist of December 1620 (N.S.) at Plymouth, a 
harbour which had already been so named by John Smith in 
his maps of 1614 and 1616. During the first winter nearly one- 
half their number died from exposure, and the relations of the 
survivors with their partners of the London Company, who had 
insisted that for seven year.s the plantation should be managed 
as a joint stock company, were unsatisfactory. However, 
about thirty-five new colonists arrived in 1622 and ninety -six 
more in 1623. The abandonment of the communal sy.stem was 
begun in the latter year, and with the dissolution of the partner- 
ship with the adventurers of the I..ondon Company in 1627 
Plymouth became a corporate colony with its chief authwity 
vested in the whole body of freemen convened in the General 
Court. Upon the death of the first governor, John Carver, in 
the spring of 1621, the General Court chose William Bradford 
as his successor, and with him was chosen one assistant. The 
subsequent elections were annual, and within a few years the 
number of assi.stants was increased to seven. Tlie General 
Court was the legislature and the electorate; the governor and 
assistants were the executive and the judiciary. The whole 
body of freemen composed the C»encral Court until other towns 
than Plymouth had been organized, the first of which were 
Scituatc in 1636 and Duxbury in 1637, and then the representa- 
tive form of government was adopted and there was a gradual 
differentiation between Plymouth the town and Plymouth the 

1882 the assessment of realty increased nearly twelve times as 
much a.s personalty. In the intervening period the assessed valua- 
tion of realty in Boston increased more than 100 %, while that of 
personalty slightly diminished (the corresponding figures for the 
entire United States from i8f)0 to 1890 Iwing 172 % and 12 %), yet 
the most competent business and expert opinions regarded the tnie 
value of personalty as at least equal to and most likely twice as 
great as that of realty. 

» In this documcTit, whose democracy is characteristic of differ- 
ences between the Plymouth Colony and that of Massachusetts Bay, 
the signatories ” solemnly and miAiallv . . . covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our bettor ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and bv 
virtue hereof to enact, constitute and frame — flaws] — ^unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience." This was signed 
11/21 of November 1620 by 41 persons. 


colony. When it had become known that the colony was within 
the territory of the New England Council, John Pierce, in i6ai, 
procured from that body a grant which made the colonists its 
tenants. A year later Pierce surrendered this and procured 
another, which in effect made him proprietor of the colony, but 
he was twice shipwrecked and was forced to assign to the adven- 
turers his .second patent. In 1629 Governor Bradford procured 
from the same council a definite grant of the tract which corre- 
sponds to the south-eastern portion of the present state. But 
all attempts to procure a royal cliarter for Plymouth Colony were 
unsuccessful, and in i6qi it was annexed to the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay under what is termed the Provincial Charter. 

King Tames having by patent in 1620 created a Council for 
New England to whom he made a large grant of territory, the 
council in 1638 made a sub-grant, confirmed by a royal charter 
that passed the seals on the 4th of March 1629, to the “ Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in Newe England.” 
There had been various minor expeditions during the few years 
since Smith was on the coast before this company, in the Puritan 
interests, had sent over John Endecott with a party in 1628 to 
what is now Salem. In 1630 the government of the company, 
with que.stionahle right (for the charter seems evidently to have 
contemplated the residence of the company in England), trans- 
ferred itself to their territory, and under the leadership of John 
Winthrop laid the foundations anew of the Massachusetts colony, 
when they first settled Boston in the autumn of that year. 
Winthrop served repeatedly, though not continuously, as gover- 
nor of the colony till his death in 1649, his rejection in 1636 being 
due to a party of theological revolt which chose Henr^^ Vane 
(afterwards Sir Henry) to the office. This was an incident in a 
famous episode, important rather as a symptom than in itself, 
namely, the Antinomian controversy, “ New England’s earliest 
protest against formulas,” in which Vane and Ann Hutchinson 
look the lead in criticizing the official orthodoxy of the colony. 

The magistrates successfully asserted themselves to the dis- 
comfiture of their critics (Ann Hutchinson being banished), 
and this was characteristic of the colony’s early history. The 
charter gave the company control over the admission of “ free- 
men ” (co-partners in the enterprise, and voters), " full and 
absolute power and authority to correct, punish and rule ” 
subjects settling in the territory comprised in their grant, and 
power to resist ... by all fitting ways and means whatever ” 
all persons attempting the ‘‘ destruction, invasion, detriment or 
annoyance ” of the plantation. Some writers deny the company’s 
right under this instrument to rule as they proceeded to do; 
but at any rate what they did was to make the .suffrage depen- 
dent on .stringent religious tests, and to repress with determined 
zeal all theological vagaries ” and “ whimsie.s.” Criticism of 
church or magistrates was not tolerated. Laws were modelled 
closely on the Bible. The clergy were a ruling class. The 
government was frankly theocratic. Said Winthrop (1637): 

We see not that any should have authority to set up any other 
exerci.ses besides what authority hath already set up ” ; and a 
.synod at Cambridge in 1637 catalogued eighty-two “ opinions, 
some blasphemous, others erroneous and all unsafe,” besides 
nine ** unwholesome expressions,” all of which were consigned 
” to the devil of hell from whence they came." Another synod 
at Cambridge in 1647 formally established the principle 
of .state control. The legislation against Baptists (about 1644*- 
1678) and the persecution of the Quakers (especially 1656-1662) 
partook of the brutality of the time, including scourging, boring 
of tongues, cutting of ears and in rare cases capital punishment. It 
cannot be denied that men like Roger Williams and some of the 
persecuted Quakers, though undeniably contentious and aggres- 
sive in their conscientious dissent, showed a spirit which to-daj^ 
seems sweeter in tolerance and humanity than that of the Puri^ 
tans. And it seems necessary to emphasize these facts because 
until about 1870 it was almost unchallenged tradition to regard 
the men of Mlassachusetts Bay as seekers and champions of 
“ religious liberty.” They left England, indeed, for liberty 
to discard the “ poperies ” of the English Church, and once 
in Massachusetts they even discarded far more than those 
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poperies.” But religious liberty in our modem serwe they ^ 
not seek for themselves^ nor accord to others; they abhorred it, 
they trampled on it, and their own lives they subjected to all the 
rigid restrictions to which they subjected others. They were 
narrow but strong; no better example can be imagined of what the 
French call “ the defects of one’s qualities.” Their failures were 
small compared with those of their contemporaries in England 
and elsewhere in Europe, and public opinion did not long sustain 
violent persecution of opinion. More than once mobs freed 
Quaker prisoners. Also it is to be said that with the single 
exception of religious toleration the record of the state in devo- 
tion to human rights has been from the first a splendid one, 
whether in human principles of criminal law, or in the defence 
of the civil rights commonly declared in American constitutions. 
It was once generally assumed that the repression practised 
attained its end of securing harmony of opinion. The fact 
seems to be that intellectual speculation was as strong in America 
as in Puritan England; the assumption that the inhibition of its 
expression was good seems wholly gratuitous, and contrary to 
general convictions underlying modern freedom of speech. A 
safer opinion is probably that “ the spiritual growth of Massa- 
chusetts withered under the sliadow of dcxninant orthodoxy; 
the colony was only saved from mental atrophy by its vigorous 
political life ” (J. A. Doyle). In literature the second half of 
the 17th century is a sterile waste of forbidding theology; and 
its life, judged by the present day, singularly sombre. 

In addition to the few persons banished to Rhode Island, 
theological and political differences led many to emigrate thither. 
Others, discontented with Massachusetts autocracy and wishing, 
too, “to secure more room,” went to Connecticut (q.v.\ where 
they established a bulwark again.st the Dutch of New York. 

A witchcraft scare (at its worst in 1691-1697, though the 
earliest Connecticut case was in 1646-1647 and the earliest in 
Boston in 1648) led to another tragedy of ignorance. In all 
thirty-two persons were executed (according to W. F. Poole, 
about a thousandth part of those executed for witchaaft in the 
British Isles in the i6th and 17th centuries). Salem was the 
scene of the greatest excitement in 1691-1692. 

Exceptionally honourable to the early colonists was their 
devotion to education (see Harvard University and Boston). 
Massachusetts Bay had a large learned element; it is .supposed 
that about 1640 there was an Oxford or Cambridge graduate 
to every 250 persons in the colony. The earliest printing 
in the British-American colonies was done at Cambridge in 
1639; it was not until 1674 that the authorities of the colony 
permitted printing, except at Cambridge. Boston and Cam- 
bridge remain leading publishing centres to-day. The first 
regular newspaper of Boston, the Boston Newsletter, was tlie 
pioneer of the American newspaper press. 

The early history was rendered unquiet at times by wars 
with the Indians, the chief of which were the Pequot War 
in 1637, and King Philip’s War in 1675-76; and for better 
combining against these enemies, Massachusetts, with Con- 
necticut, New Haven and New Plymouth, formed a confederacy 
in 1643, considered the prototype of the larger union of the 
colonies which conducted the War of American Independence 
(1775-83). The struggle with the Crown, which ended in 
independence, began at the foundation of the colony, with 
assumptions pf power under the charter which the colonial 
government was always trying to maintain, and the Crown 
was as assiduously endeavouring to counteract. After more 
than half a century of struggle, the Crown finally annulled 
the ^ha^ter of the colony in 1684, though not until 1686 was 
the old government actuily supplanted on the arrival of Joseph 
Dudley, a native of the colony, as president of a provisional 
council; later, Sir Edmund Andros was sent over with a com- 
mission to unite New York and New England under his rule. 
The colonists had been for many years almost independent; 
they made their own laws, the Crown appointed natives as 
officials, and the colonial interpretation of the old charter 
had in general been allowed to stand. Massachusetts had 
excluded the English Book of Common Prayer, she had restricted 
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the franchise, laid the death penalty on religious opinions, 
and passed various other laws repugnant to the Crown, ootsibfy 
to Charles II. and James II.; she had caused laws and writs 
to run in her own name, she had neglected to exact the oath 
of allegiance to the sovereign, though carefully exacting an 
oath of fidelity to her own government, she had protected 
the regicides, she had coined money with her own seal, she 
liod blocked legal appeals to the English courts, she had not 
compelled the observance of the navigation acts. The revo- 
cation of the charter aroused the strongest fears of the colonists, 
Andros speedily met determined opposition by measures undet- 
taken relative to taxation and land titles, by efforts to secure 
a church for Episcopal service, and an attempt to curb the 
town meetings. His government was supported by a small 
party (largely an Anglican Church party), but was intensely 
unpopular with the bulk of the people; and — it is a disputed 
question, whether before or after news arrived of the landing 
in England of William of Orange— in April 1689 the citizens 
of Boston rose in revolution, deposed Andros, imprisoned him 
and re-esUblished their old colonial form of government. Then 
came a struggle, carried on in England by Increase Mather as 
agent (i 688-1 692) of the colony, to secure such a form of govern- 
ment under a new charter as would preserve as many as possible 
of their old liberties. Plymouth Colony, acting through its 
agent in London, endeavoured to secure a separate existence 
by royal charter, but accepted finally union with Massachusetts 
when association with New York became the probable alter- 
native. The province of Maine was also united in the new 
provincial charter of 1691, and Sir William Phips came over 
with it, commissioned as the first royal governor. M has been 
mentioned already, the new charter softened religious tests 
for office and the suffrage, and accorded “ liberty of conscience ** 
except to Roman Catholics. The old religious exclusiveness 
had already been greatly lessened : the clergy were less powerful, 
heresy had thrived under repression, Anglican churchmen had 
come to the colony and were borne with perforce, devotion to 
trade and commerce had weakened theological tests in favour 
of ideals of mere good order and prosperity, and a spirit of 
toleration had grown. 

Throughout the continuance of the government under the 
provincial charter, there was a constant struggle between a 
prerogative party, headed by the royal governor, and a popular 
party who cherished recollections of their practical independence 
under the colonial charter, and who we?e nursing the sentiments 
which finally took the form of resistance in 1775. _ Th®. inter- 
charter period, 1686-1691, is of great importance in this con- 
nexion. The popular majority kept up the feeling of hostility to 
the royal authority in recurrent combats in the legislative 
assembly over the salary to be voted to the governor; though 
these antagonisms were from time to time forgotten in the wars 
I with the French and Indians. During the carl of Bellomont’s 
j administration. New York was again united with Massachusetts 
I under the same executive (1697-1701). The scenes of the 
recurrent wars were mostly distant from Massachusetts proper, 
either in Maine or on Canadian or Acadian territory, although 
some savage inroads of the Indians were now and then made on 
the exposed frontier towns, as, for instance, upon Deerfield 
in 1704 and upon Haverhill in 1708. Phips, who had succeeded 
in an attack on Port Royal, had ignominiously failed when 
he led the Massachusetts fleet against Quebec in 1690; and the 
later expedition of 1711 was no less a failure. The most note- 
worthy administration was that of William Shirley (1741-1749 
and 1753-1756), who at one time was the commanding officer 
of the British forces in North America. He made a brilliant 
success of the expedition against Louisburg in 1745, William 
Pcpperell, a Maine officer, being in immediate command. 
Shirley with Massachusetts troops also took part in the Oswego 
expedition of 1755; Massachusetts proposed, end lent the 
chief assistance in the expedition of Nova Scotia in 1755 
which ended in the removal of the Acadians. Her officers and 
troops also played an important part in the Crown Point and 
second Louisburg expedition (1758). 
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The first decided protests against the exercise of sovereign 
power by the Crown, the first general moral and political revolt 
that marked the approach of the American War of Independence, 
took place in Massachusetts; so that the most striking events 
in the general history of the colonies as a whole from 1760 
to 1775 are an intimate part of her annals. The beginning 
of the active opposition to the Crown may be placed in the 
resistance, led by James Otis, to the issuing of writs (after 
1752, Otis’s famous argument against them being made in 1760- 
17^61) to compel citizens to assist the revenue officers; followed 
later by the outburst of feeling at the impr)sitif)n of the Stamp 
Act (1765), when Massachusetts took the lead in confronting 
the royai power. The governors put in office at this time 
by the Crown were not of conciliatory temperaments, and the 
measures instituted in parliament (see United States) served 
to increase bitterness of feeling. Royal troops sent to Boston 
(several regiments, 1768) irritated the populace, who wore highly 
excited at the time, until in an outbreak on the 5th of Marc h 
1770 a file of garrison troops shot down in self-defence a few 
citizens in a crowd which assailed them. This is known as 
the “ Boston Massacre.” The merchants combined to prevent 
the importation of good.s which by law would yield the Crown 
a revenue; and the patriots — as the anti-prerogative party 
called themselves — under the lead of Samuel Adams, instituted 
regular communication between the different towns, and after- 
wards, following the initiative of Virginia, with the other colonies, 
through “committees of correspondence”; a method of the 
utmost advantage thereafter in forcing on the revolution 
by intensifying and unifying the resistance of the colony, and 
by inducing the co-operation of other colonics. In 1773 
(Dec. 16) a party of citizens, disguised as Indians and 
in.stigated by popular meetings, boarded some tea-ships 
in the harbour of Bo.ston, and to prevent the landing of their 
taxable cargoes threw them into the sea; this incident is known 
in history as the “ Boston tea-party.” Parliament in retalia- 
tion closed the port of Boston (1774), a proceeding which only 
aroused more bitter feeling in the country towns and enlisted 
the sympatL/ of the other colonies. The governorship was 
now given to Creneral Thomas Gage, who commanded the 
troops wffiich had been sent to Boston. Everything foreboded 
an outbreak. Most of the families of the highest social position 
were averse to extreme measures ; a large number were not won 
over and became expatriated loyalists. The popular agitators, 
headed by Samuel Adams-- with whom John Hancock, an 
opulent merchant and one of the few of the richer people who 
deserted the Crown, leagued himself— forced on the movement, 
which became war in April 1775, when Gage sent an expedition 
to Concord and Lexington to destroy military stores accumulated 
by the patriots and to capture Adams and Hancock, temporarily 
staying at Lexington. This detachment, commanded by 
Lord Percy, was assaulted, and returned with heavy loss. 
The country towns now poured their militia into Cambridge, 
opposite Bo.ston; troops came from neighbouring colonies, 
and Artemas Ward, a Massachusetts general, was placed in 
command of the irregular force, which with superior numbers 
at once shut the royal army up in Boston. An attempt of 
the provincials to seize and hold a commanding hill in Charles- 
town brought on the battle of Bunker Hill (June 17, 1775), 
in which the provincials were driven from the ground, 
although they lost much less heavily than the royal troops. 
Washington, chosen by the Continental Congress to command 
the army, arrived in Cambridge in July 1775, stretching 
his lines around Boston, forced its evacuation in March 1776. 
The state was not again the scene of any conflict during the 
war. Generals Henry Knox and Benjamin Lincoln were the 
most distinguished officers contributed by the state to the 
revolutionary army. Out of^n assessment at one time upon 
the states of $5,000,000 for tS expenses of the war, Massachu- 
setts was charged with $820,000, the next highest being $800,000 
for Virginia. Of the 231,791 troops sent by all the colonies 
into the field, reckoning by annual terms, Massachusetts 
sent 67,907, the next highest being 31,939 from Connecticut^ 


Virginia furnishing only 26,678; and her proportion of sailors 
was very much greater still. In every campaign in every 
colony save in 1779-80 her S)ldiery were in absolute, and still 
more in relative, number greater than those of any other colony. 

After the outbreak of the war a somewhat indefinite, hetero- 
geneous provisional government was in power till a constitution 
was adopted in 1780, when John Hancock became the first 
governor. Governor James Bowdoin in 1786-87 put down 
with clemency an almo.st blooclle.ss insurrection in the western 
counties (there was strong disaffection, however, as far east 
as Middlesex), known as the Shays Rebellion, significant of 
the rife ideas of popular power, the economic distress, and the 
unsettled political conditions of the years of the Confederation. 
Daniel Shays (1747-1825), the leader, was a brave Revolutionary 
captain of no special personal importance. The state debt 
was large, taxation was heavy, and industry was unsettled; 
worthless paper money was in circulation, yet some men de- 
manded more; debtors were made de.sperate by prosecution; 
the state government seemed weak, the federal government 
contemptibly .so ; the local courts would not, or from intimidation 
feared to, punish the turbulent, and demagogues encouraged 
ideas of popular power. A convention of delegates representing 
the malcontents of numerous towns in Worcester county met 
at Worcester on the 15th of August 1786 to consider grievances, 
and a week later a similar convention assembled at Hatfield, 
Hampshire county. Encouraged by these and other conventions 
in order to obstruct the collection of debts and taxes, a mob 
prevented a session of the court of common pleas and general 
sessions of the peace at Northampton on the 29th of August, 
and in September other mobs prevented the same court from 
sitting in Worcester, Middle.scx and Berkshire counties. About 
1000 insurgents under Shays assembled at Springfield on the 
26th of September to prevent the sitting there of the Supreme 
Court, from which they feared indictments. To protect the 
court and the national arsenal at Springfield, for which the 
federal government was powerle.ss to provide a guard, Major- 
General William Shepard (1737-1817) ordered out the militia, 
called for volunteers, and supplied them with arms from the 
arsenal, and the court sat for three days. I'he Federal govern- 
ment now attempted to enlist recruits, ostensibly to protect 
the western frontier from the Jndian.s, but actually for the 
.suppression of the insurrection; but the plan failed from lack 
of funds, and the insurgents continued to interrupt the pro- 
cedure of the courts. In January 1787, however, Governor 
Bowdoin raised an army of 4400 men and placed it under 
the command of Major-General Benjamin Lincoln (1733-1810). 
While Lincoln was at Worcester Shays planned to capture 
the arsenal at Springfield, but on tlie 25th of January Shepard’s 
men fired upon Shays’s followers, killing four and putting the 
rest to flight. Lincoln pursued them to Petersham, Worcester 
county, where on the 4th of February he routed them and 
took 150 prisoners. Subsequently the insurgents gathered 
in small bands in Berkshire county; but here, a leag’jc having 
been formed to assist the government, 84 insurgents were 
captured at West Stockbridge, and the insurrection practically 
terminated in an action at Sheffield on the 27th of February, 
in which the insurgents lost 2 killed and 30 wounded and the 
militia 2 killed and i wounded. Two of the insurgent leaders, 
Daniel Shays and Eli Parsons, escaped to Vermont soon after 
the rout at Peters!iam. Fourteen other insurgents who were 
tried by the Supreme Court in the spring of 1787 were found 
guilty of treason and .sentenced to death. They were, however, 
held rather as hostages for the good behaviour of worse offefiders 
who had escaped, and were pardoned in September. In Feb- 
ruary 1788 Shays and Parsons petitioned for pardon, and this 
was granted by the legislature in the following June. The 
outcome of the uprising was an ^couraging test of loyalty 
to the commonwealth; and the insurrection is regarded as 
having been very potent in preparing public opinion throughout 
the country for the adoption of a stronger national government. 
The Federal Constitution was ratified by Massachusetts by 
only a small majority on the 6th of February 1788, after its 
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rejection had been at one time imminent; but Massachusetts 
became a strong Federalist state. Indeed, the general interest 
of her history in the quarter-century after the adoption of 
the Constitution lies mainly in her connexion with the fortunes 
of that great political party. Her leading politicians were 
out of sympathy with the conduct of national affairs (in the 
conduct of foreign relations, the distribution of political patron- 
age, naval policy, the question of public debt) from 1804 — 
when Jefferson party showed its complete supremacy — 
onward; and particularly after the passage of the Embargo 
Act of 1807, which caused great losses to Massachusetts com- 
merce, and, so far from being accepted by her leaders as a 
proper diplomatic weapon, seemed to them designed in the 
interests of the Democratic Party. The Federalist preference 
for England over France was strong in Massachusetts, and her 
sentiment was against the war with England of 1812-15. New 
England’s discontent culminated in the Hartford Convention 
(Dec. 1814), in which Massachusetts men predominated. The 
state, however, bore her full part in the war, and much of its 
naval success was due to her sailors. 

During the interval till the outbreak of the Civil War in 
i86r, Massachusetts held a distinguished place in national 
life and politics. As a state she may justly be said to have 
been foremost in the struggle against slavery.’ She opposed 
the policy that led to the Mexican War in 1846, although a 
regiment was raised in Massachusetts by the personal exertions 
of Caleb Cushing. The leaders of the ultra non -political aboli- 
tionists (who opposed the formation of the Liberty party) 
were mainly Massachusetts men, notably W. L. Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips. The Federalist domination had been suc- 
ceeded by Whig rule in the state ; but after the death of the 
great Whig, Daniel Webster, in 1852, all parties disintegrated, 
re-aligning themselves gradually in an aggressive anti-slavery 
party and the temporizing Democratic party. First, for many 
years the Free-Soilers gained strength; then in 1855 in an 
extraordinary party upheaval the Know-Nothings quite broke 
up Democratic, Free-Soil and Whig organizations; the Free- 
.Soilers however captured the Know-Nothing organization and 
directed it to their own ends; and by their junction with the 
anti-slavery Whigs there was formed the Republican party. 
To this the original Free-Soilers contributed as leaders Charles 
Sumner and C. F. Adams; the Know-Nothings, Henry Wilson 
and N. P. Banks; and later, the War Democrats, B. F. Butler — 
all men of mark in the history of the state. Charles Sumner, 
the most eminent exponent of the new party, became the 
state’s senator in Congress (1851-1874). The feelings which 
grew up, and the movements that were fostered till they rendered 
the Civil War inevitable, received something of the same impulse 
from Massachusetts which she had given a century before to 
the feelings and movements forerunning the War of American 
Independence. When the war broke out it was her troops 
who first received hostile fire in Baltimore, and turning their 
mechanical training to account opened the obstructed railroad 
to Washington. In the war thus begun she built, equipped 
and manned many vessels for the Federal navy, and furnished 
from 1861-1865 26,163 (or, including final credits, probably 
more than 30,000) men for the navy. During the war all but 
twelve small townships raised troops in excess of every call, the 
excess throughout the state amounting in all to more than 
15,000 men; while the total recruits to the Federal army (in- 
cluding re-enlistments) numbered, according to the adjutant- 
general of the state; 159,165 men, of which less than 7000 were 
raisdd by draft.^ The state, as such, and the townships spent 

’ Slavery had existed as a social fact from the earliest years, and 
legally after 1641 ; but it was never profitable, and wa.s virtually 
abolished long before the War of American Independence; still it 
was never abolished explicitly by Massachusetts, though the slave 
trade was prohibited in 1788, and though a number of negroes were 
declared free after the .adoption of the constitution of 1780 on 
the strength of the sweeping declaration of human rights in that 
instrument. 

* According to the final report of the U.S. Adjutant-General in 
1885, the enlistments were 146,730 men, of whom 13,942 died in 
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$42,605,517.19 in the war; and private contributions of citizens 
are reckoned in addition at about $9,000,000^ exclusive of 
the aid to families of soldiers, paid then and later by the 
state. 

Since the close of the war Mas.sachusetts has remained gener- 
ally steadfast in adherence to the principles of the Republican 
party, and has continued to develop its re^urces. Navigation, 
which was formerly the distinctive feature of its business 
prosperity, has under the pressure of laws and circumstances 
given place to manufactures, and the development of carrying 
facilities on the land rather than on the sea. * , 

In the Spanish- American War of 1898 Massachusetts furnished 
11,780 soldiers and sailors, though her quota was but 7388; 
supplementing from her own treasury the pay accorded them 
by the national government. 

No statement of the influence which Massachusetts has 
exeried upon the American people, through intellectual activity, 
and even through vagar>, is complete without an enumeration 
of the names which, to Americans at least, are the signs of this 
influence and activity. In science the state can boast of John 
Winthrop, the most eminent of colonial scientists; Benjamin 
Thompson (Count Rumford); Nathaniel Bowditch, the trans- 
lator of Laplace; Benjamin Peirce and Morse the electrician; 
not to include on adopted citizen in Louis Agassiz. In history, 
Winthrop and Bradford laid the foundations of her story in 
the very beginning ; but the best example of the colonial period 
is Thomas Plutchinson, and in later days Bancroft, Sparks, 
l^alfrey, Prescott, Motley and Parkmari. In poetry, a pioneer 
of the modem spirit in American verse was Richard Henry 
Dana; and later came Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell 
and Holmes. In philo.sophy and the science of living, Jonathan 
Edwards, Franklin, Channing, Emerson and Theodore Parker. 
In education, Horai^e Mann; in philanthropy, S. G. Howe. 
In oratory, James Otis, Fisher Ames, Josiah Quincy jun., 
Webster, Choate, Everett, Sumner,' Winthrop and Wendell 
Phillips; and, in addition, in statesmanship, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. In fiction, Hawthorne 
and Mrs Stowe. In law, Story, Parsons and Shaw. In scholar- 
ship, Ticknor, William M. Hunt, Horatio Greenough, W. W. 
Story and 'I'liomas Ball. The “ transcendental movement,’^ 
which sprang out of German affiliations and produced as one 
of its results the well-known community of Brook Farm (1841- 
1847), under the leadership of Dr Geqrge Ripley, was a Massa- 
chusetts grow'th, and in passing away it left, instead of traces 
of an organization, a sentiment and an aspiration for higher 
thinking which gave Emerson his following. When Massa- 
chusetts was called upon to select for Statuary Hall in the 
capitol at Washington two figures from the long line of her 
worthies, she chose as her fittest representatives John Winthrop, 
the type of Puritanism and state-builder, and Samuel Adams 
(though here the choice was difficult between Samuel Adams 


and John Adams) as her greatest leader in the heroic period 

of the War of Independence. 


Governors of Pi-ymocth Colony 

(Chosen annually by the people). 

John Carver 

. 1620-1621 

William Bradford .... 

1621-1633 

Edward Winslow .... 

. 1633-1634 

Thomas Prence (or Prince) 

. . . 1634-1635 

William Bradford .... 

1635-1636 

Edward Winslow .... 

1636-1637 

William Bradford .... 

. 1637-1638 

Thomas Prence (or Prince) 

. . 1638-1639 

William Bradford .... 

. . 1639-1644 

Edward Winslow .... 

1644-1645 

William Bradford .... 

. 1645-1657 

Thomas Prence (or Prince) 

. . . 1657-1673 

Josiah Winslow 

. . 1673-1680 

Thomas Hinckley .... 

j68o~i686 

Sir Edmund Andros .... 

. 1686-1689 

Thomas Hinckley .... 

1689-1692 

war. These figures are probably less accurate than those of the 

state. 
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Governors of Massac^iusetts 
(Under the First Charter— chosen annually.) 

i ohn Endecott * . 
ohn Wiiithrop . 

'homas Dudley . 

John Haynes 
Henry Vane . 

John Winthrop . 

Thomas Dudley . 

Kicaard iieUln^ham 

i ohn Winthrop . 
ohn En lecott 
homas Dudley . 

John Wiiithtfop . 

John Endecott . 

Thomas Dudley , 

John Endecott 
Kichard Bollinj^ham 
John Endecott 
Kichard Belling^ham 
John Leverett (acting, 1672-1673) 

Simon Bradstreet 


Sir Edmund Andros 
Simon Bradstreet . 

(Under Second Charter — appointed by 
Sir William Phips 
William Stouvfhton (acting) 

Kichard Coole, earl oi Hellomont 
William Stoughton (acting) 

Joseph Dudley 
William Taller (acting) 

Samuel Shute 
William Dummer (acting) 

William Burnet . 

William Dummer (acting) 

William Tailer (acting) 

Jonathan Belcher 
William Shirley . 

Spencer Phips (acting) 

William Shirley* . 

Spencer Phips (actitipf) 

Thomas Pownal . 

Thomas Hutchinson (acting) 

Sir Francis Bernard, Bart . 

Thomas Hutchinson (acting) 

Thomas Hutchinson 
Thomas Gage * . 


(Under 

^ ohn Hancock 
* ames Bowdoin . 

Idhn Hancock 
Saroucl Adams (acting) 
Samuel Adams . 

Increase Sum ler . 

Moses Gill (lieut.-govemor; 
Gaieh Strong 
las. Sullivan 
Levi Lincoln (acting) 
Christopher Gore 
Elbridgc Gerry . 

Caleb Strong 
]ohn Brooks 
William Eustis . 

Levi Lincoln 
John Davis . * 

Edward Everett . 

Marens Morton 
John Davis . 

Marcus Morton 
George N, Briggs . 

George S Boutwell 
John H. Clifford . 

Emory Washburn 
Henry J. Gardner 


the Constitution.' 


acting) 


1629-1630 
1030-1034 

1034- 1035 

1035- 1030 
1030-1037 
1 037-1 040 

1040- 1O41 

1041- 1O42 

1 042- 1 O44 
1644-1645 
I (>45-1640 
104O-1O49 
1049-1650 
i()5o-165I 
1051-1654 
1054-1055 
1 (>55-1 605 

it>05-i072 

1 072-1 O79 

1079-1000 

1 606-1 689 
1089-1092 

the Croavn. 2 ) 

1692-1O94 
1694-1099 
i(>Q9 1700 
1700 1701 
1702-1715 
1715-1716 
171O-1722 
1 722-1 728 

1728- 1729 

1729- 1730 

1730 

1730- 1741 
1741-1-/ 49 
1749-1753 
1753-1750 

175 <)-I 757 

1757-^1700 
1760 

I 7 (k)-I 769 

1769- 1771 
T771-1774 
1774-1775 




Federalist 


Democratic-Republican 

i» 

Federalist 

D emocratic- R epublican 
Federalist 

D e mocratic- Republican 

Whig 

>» 

Democrat 

Whig 

Democrat 

Whig 

Free-Soil Democrat 
Whig 

Krtdw-iirdthing 


Nietbaniel P. Banks . 
John A. Andrew . 
Alexander 11 . Bullock . 
Wiltiam Clafiin 
Wilhatn B. Washburn 
'J'bomas Talbot (acting) 
William Gaston . 
Alexander H. Rice 
Thomas 1 albol . 

John Davis Long . 
Benjamin F. Butler . 
George D. Robinson . 
Oliver Ames . 

John Q. A. Brackett . 
William E. Russdl 
Frederic T. Greeuludge 
Roger Wolcott 
Roger Wolcott 
W. Murray Crane . 

John L. Bates 
William L. Douglas . 
Curtis L. Guild . 
Eben S. Draper . 


1780-1785 

1785-1787 

1787-1793 

1793- 1794 

1794- 1797 
1797-1799 

1799- 1800 

1800- 1807 

1807- 1808 

1808- 1809 

1809- 1810 

1810- 1812 
i8t2-i8x0 
1816-1823 
1823-1825 
1825-1834 
1834-18^5 
1836-1840 

1840- 1841 

1841- 1843 

1843- 1844 

1844- 1851 
1851-1853 
i<^ 53-^854 

1854- 1855 

1855- 1^58 


1 Endecott, by commission dated the 30th of April 1629, was 
made governor of London's plantation in the Massachusetts B^y. 
Matthew Cradnek, first eovemor of the company, from the 4th of 
March 1629 to the 20th of October 1629, was succeeded on the latter 
date bv ]ohn Winthrop, who.fbn reaching Salem on the iith of 
Jutie 1630 with the charter, superseded Endecott. 

* During three periods, 170T-1702, in February I'/ffi, atid from 

April to August 17S7 the affairs of the colony were administered 
by the executive council. , , , . * 

• General Gage was military governor, Hutchinson remaining 
nominally civil governor. 
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1.858^1861 

1801-18O6 

1866-1869 

i8()9-i872 

1872-1874 

1874- 1875 

1875- 1^76 

1876- 1879 

1879- 1880 

1880- 1883 
1883-1884 
1864-1887 
1887-1890 

1890- 1891 

1891- 1894 

1894-1896 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1900 
1900-1903 
1^3-1905 
I903-I9<:6 

190^1909 

1909- 
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fltandsrd general history was that of J. G. Palfrey, History of N§W‘ 
England (5 vols., Boston, 1858-1890), to the War of Independence. 
It IS generally accurate in facts but written in an unsatisfactorily 
eulogwtic vein. Of importance in more modem views is a volume 
of Lactmes Delivered . . . before the Lowell Institute by Members 
of the Mmssachusetts Historical Society on Subjects Relating to the 
Early History of Massachusetts (Boston. 1809)) perhaps especially 
tlie lectures of G. £. Ellis, later expanded, and in the process some- 
what weakened, into his Puritan Age and Rule in the Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, (Boston, 1888; 3rd ed., 1891). See 

C. F. Adams, Massachusetts : its Historians ana its History (Boston, 
1893) for a critique of the “ filiopietistic traditions of Massachu- 
setts writers ; also his Three Episodes of Massachusetts History — 
namely, Settlement of the Colony, Antinomianism, and Church 
and Town Government in Qnincy from 1634 to 1888 (2 vols., Boston, 
189a). On I’own Government see further E. Clianning in Johns 
Hopkins University, Studies in History, vol. ii (1884); P. E. Aldrich 
in American Anti^arian Society, Proceedings, new series^ vol. 3, pp. 

I IT-124; and C. F. Adams and others in Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Proceedings, 2nd scries, vol. vii (1802). On the Pilgrims and 
Puritans : See article Plymouth; also E. H, Byington, Tlw Pwritan 
in England and America (Boston, 1896) and The Puritan as Colo- 
nist and Reformer (Boston, 1899). On tlie Quaker Persecution : 
R. P. Hallowcll, The Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts (Boston, 
1883; rev. ed., 1887). On Witchcraft : See C. W. Upham, Witch- 
craft in Salem (2 vols., Boston, 1867); S. G. Drake, Annals of Witch- 
craft (Boston, i8rj9) and The Witchcraft Delusion in New England 
(3 vols., Roxbury, 1866), this last a rci)rint of accounts of the time 
by Cotton Mather and R. Calef; W. F. Poole, " Cotton Mather 
and Salem Witchcraft *' {North American Review, April 1869); 
and controversy of A. C. Goodell and G. H. Moore in Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Proceedings. On Slavery : G. H. Moore., 
Notes on the History of Slavery (New York, 1866); E. Washburn in 
Collections. Massachusetts Historical Society, 4th series, vol. iv. pp. 
333-346 ; C. Deane in same, pp. 375-442, and m Proceedings, AmGxicoxL 
Antiquarian Society, new series, vol. iv. pp. 191-222. In the essays of 
J. R. Lowell are two on “ New England Two Centuries Ago " and 
" Witchcraft” For Economic History ; W. B. Weeden, Economic and 
Social History of New England, (2 vols., Boston, 1890) ; 

C. H. J. Ikiuglas, The Financial History of Massachusetts ... to 
the American Revolution (in Columbia University Studies, vol i., 
189a). On the Revolutionary Epoch ; Mellen Chamberlain, John 
Adams . . . with other Essays and Addresses (Boston, 1^8); 
T. Hutchinson, Diary and Letters (2 vols., Boston, 1884- 1886) ; H. A. 
Cushing, *' Transition from Provincial to Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in Massachusetts ” (Columbia University), StudiesinHistory 
iii. (1896) ; S. B. Hardii^, Contest over the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution in Massachusetts (Harvard University Studies, New York, 
1896) : and on the Shays Rebellion compare J. P. Warren in American 
Historical Review (Oct T905). On New England discon tent preced- 
ing 1812, Henry Adams, Documents Relating to New England 
Federalism, jdSo-/Srs (Boston, 1877);, T. W. Higginaon, Massachu- 
setts in the Army and Navy during the War of (Official, 

Boston, 2 vols., 1896). For a list of the historical societies of the 
j^ate consult A. M. Davis in Publications of the Cx)lonial Society of 
Massachuse^s, vol, i. ; the mo.<’.t important are the Massachusetts His- 
torical ^ciety, established 1791, publishing Collections and Proceed- 
ings (Boston) and the American Antiquarian Society, established 
1812, publishing Proceedings (Worcester). In many cases the most 
valuable material on various periods is indicated under the biographies 
(or autobiographies in some ca9o.s) of the public men named in the 
above artirie, to which add Timothy Pickering, George Cabot, 
Joseph Warren, Elbridge Gerry, Benjamin F. Butier, G. S. Boutwell 
and George F. Hoar. Many townships have published their local re- 
cords, and many township and county histories contain valuable 
matter of general interest {i,g. as showing in detail township action 
before the War of Independence), though generally weighted heavily 
with genealogy and matters of merely local interest. In American 
works of fiction, particularly of New England authors, the reader 
will find a wealth of description of Massachusetts and New England 
life, past and present, os in the writings of William D. Howells, 
Sarah O. Jewett, Mary E. Wilkins-Frceman, Harriet B. Stowe and 
others. 

MASSACRE) s, wholesale indiscriminate killing of persoas, 
and also, in a transferred sense, of animals. The word is adopted 
from the French; hut its origin is obscure. The meaning and 
the ^d fbnn macecle seem to point to it being a corruption 
of the Lat. maceflum, butcher’s shop or shambles, hence meat 
market; this is probably from the root mac-f seen in 
to fight, sword, and lat. mactare, to sacrifice. Another 

derivation connects with the Old Low Gcr. matskm, to cut in 
pieces; cf. Mod. Ger. nutzetn,. to massacre. 

MANAGE. The word massage has of late yeara come into 
general, use ta signify ^e method of treating disease or o^er 
physical conditions by manipulatii^ the muscles and joints. 
According to littri the word. is. derived from the Arabic massy 
and has the specific meaning of ** pressing the muscular parts 
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of the body with the hands, and exercising traction on the 
joints in order to give suppleness and stimulate vitality/’ 
It was probably adopted from the Arabian physicians by the 
French, who have played a leading part in revivmg this method 
of treatment, which has been practised from time immemorial, 
and by the most primitive people, but has from time to time 
fallen into disuse among Western nations. In the Odyssey 
the women are described as rubbing and kneading the heroes 
on their return from battle. In India, under the name ** sham- 
poo” (tshdmpud), the same process has formed part of, the 
native system of medicine from the most remote times; pro- 
fessional masters were employed there by Alexander the Great 
in 327 B.c. In China the method is also of great antiquity, 
and practised by a professional class; the Swedish gymnastic 
system instituted by Pehr Henrik Ling is derived from the 
book of Cong-Fou, the bonze of Tao-Sse. Hippocrates describes 
and enjoins the use of manipulation, especially in cases of 
stiff joints, and he was followed by other Greek physicians. 
Orib^ius gives an account of the application of friction with 
the bare hands, which exactly corresponds with the modem 
practice of mas.‘?age. It i.s worthy of note that the treatment, 
after being held in high esteem by the leading Greek physicians, 
fell into disrepute with the profession, apparently on account 
of its association with vicious abuses. The same drawback 
has made itself felt in the present day, and can only be met 
by the most scrupulous care in the choice of agents and the 
manner of their employment. Among the Greeks, Romans, 
Egyptians, and later the Turks, massage came to be part 
of the ordinary procedure of the bath without any special 
therapeutic intention, and the usage has survived until to-day ; 
but that mode of application was no doubt a refinement of 
civilized life. Medical rubbing is older and mofe elementary 
than bathing, as we see from its employment by savages. Pro- 
bably it was evolved independently among, different races 
from the natural instinct — shared by the lower animals — which 
teaches to rub, press or lick any part of the body ih which 
uneasiness is felt, and is therefore the oldest of all therapeutic 
means. 

According to Weiss, the therapeutic use of massage was 
revived in Europe by Hieronymus Fabricius ab Aquapendente 
(1537-1619), who applied it to stiff joints and similar conditions. 
Paracelsus in his De medicina Aegyptiorum (1591), gives a 
description of methodical massage as j^actised by the Egyptians 
quite on modem lines. Thereafter it appears to have been 
adopted here and there by individual practitioners, artd various 
references are made to it, especially by French writers. The 
word ” massage ” occurs in an essay written by Pierre Adolphe 
Piorry (1794-1879) for a large encyclopaedia which appeared 
in 1818, but it wa.s probably used before. The practice was 
gradually advocated by an increasing number of medical men. 
In Great Britain it was called “medical rubbing,” and at 
Edinburgh Beveridge had a staff of eight trained m^e rubbers. 
A book published by Estradire in 1863 attracted much attention, 
but the man who contributed most to the modem popularity 
of massage was Metzger of Amsterdam, who began to use it 
tentatively in 1853, and then proceeded to study and apply it 
methodically. He published an essay on the subject in 1868. 
The modem refinements of the treatment are chiefly due to him. 
At the same time, its application by Dr Silas Weir Mitchell 
to hysterical and otfifer nervous conditions, in conjunction 
with the “ rest cure,” has done much to make it known. 

Massage, as now practised, includes several processes, some 
of which are passive and others active. The former are carried 
out by an operator, and consist ot rubbing and kneading 
the $kih and' deeper tissues with the hands, and^ exerdsing 
the joints by bending the patients titob&i The active move- 
ments consist of a special form of g3nnna8tic$v desij|;7ied> to 
exercise particular muscles or groups of musetes. In is 
called “ Swedish massage ” the operator moves the limbs wiule 
the patient resists, thus b-inspng the opposing, muscles ix^ .ptay; 
some writers insist on confining the, word ‘‘massage’* to the 
rubbing processes, and use the general term “ manipulation ” 
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to cover all the movenicncij mentioned; but this is a verbal 
subtlety of no importance. It is evident that alike among the 
Greeks, the Orientals, and savage races, the two processes have 
always been applied as part ot the .same treatment, and the 
definition quoted above from LilM goes to show that the word 
‘‘ massage ” is properly applied to both. 

Rubbing has been subdivided into several processes, namely (i) 
stroking, (2) kneading, (3) rubbing, and (4) tapping, and some 
practitioners attacli great importance to the application of a 
[articular process in a pfirticular way. As a rule, oils and other 
lubricants are not used. I 3 ul, however it may he applied, the treat- 
ment acts essentially by increasing circulation and improving 
nutrition. It has been shown by Lauder Brunton that more blood 
actually flows through the tissues during and after rubbing. The 
number of red corpuscles, and, to some extent, their haemoglobin 
value, are also said to l>e increased (Mitchell) . At the same time the 
movement of the lymph stream is accelerated. In order to assist 
the flow of blood and lymph, stroking is applied cenlripetally, 
that is to say, upward.s along the limbs and the lower part of the 
body, downwards from the head. 'Die eCfects of the increa.sed 
physiological activity set up arc numcroiis. Functional ability is 
restored to exhausted muscles by the removal of fatigue products 
and the induction of a fresh blood supply; congestion is relieved; 
collections of serous fluid are dispensed ; secretion and excretion arc 
stimulated; local and general nutrition are improved. These 
effects indicate the conditions in which massage may be usefully 
appli^. Such are various forms of paralysis and muscular wasting, 
chronic and subacute affections of the joints, muscular rheumatism, 
sciatica and other neuralgias, local congestions, sprains, contractions, 
insonmia and some forms of headache, in which downward stroking 
from (he head relieves cerebral congestion. It has also been u.sed 
in anaemia, hysteria and “neurasthenia,” disorders of the female 
organs, melancholia and other forms of insanity, morphinism, 
obesity, constipation, iiiflamTiiatury and other affections of the eye, 
including even catiiracl. General massage is sometimes applied, 
as a form of passive exercise, to indolent persons whose tis.sues are 
overloaded with the products of incomplete metalxilism. 

As with other methods ol treatment, there has been a tendency 
on the pari of some practitioners to exalt it into a cure-all, and ol 
others to ignore it altogether. Of its therapeutic value, when 
judiciously used, there is no doubt, but it is lor the physician or 
surgeon to say when and how it should be applied. Affections 
to which it is not applicable are fevers, pregnancy, collections of 
pus, acute inflammation of tlie joints, inflamed veins, fragile arteries, 
wiaiiids of the skin and, generally speal<ing, those conditions in which 
it i-> not desirable to increase the circulation, or in wliich the patient 
cannot bear handling. In such conditions it may have a very in- 
prious and even dangerous effect, and therefore .should not be used 
in a haphazard manner without competent advice. 

The revival of massage in Europe and America has called into 
existence a considerable number of professirmal operators, both 
male and female, who may be regarded as forming a branch of the 
nursing profession. Some of these are trained in hospitals or other 
institutions, some by private practitioners and some not at all. 
Similarly some are attached to organized societies or institutions 
while others pursue their calling independently. Several things are 
required for a good operator. One is physical strength. Deep 
message is very laborious work, and cannot be carried on for an 
hour, or even half an hour, without unusual muscular power. Feeble 
persons cannot practise it eflectively at all. The duration of a sitting 
may vary from five or ten minutes to an hour. For general massage 
at iea.st half an hour is required. A masser should have strength 
enough to do the work without too obvious exhaustion, which gives 
the patient an unpleasant impression. A second requirement is 
tactile and muscular sensibility. A person not endowed with a fine 
sense of touch and resistance is liable to exert too great or too little 
prrasure; the one hurts the patient, the other is ineffective. Then 
skill and knowledge, which can only be acquired by a course of 
instruction, ar<: necessary, binally, some guarantee of cleanliness 
and character .is almost indispensable. Independent massers may 
possess all these q 11 al ill cations in u higher degree than those con- 
nected with an institution, but they may also be totally devoid of 
them, whereas connexion with a recognized horoital or society is a 
guarantee for a certain standard of efficiency. In London there are 
several such institutions, which train and send out both male and 
female massers. The fee is 3s. an hour, or from two to four guineas 
a week. On the European continent, where trained massers are 
much employed by some practitioners, the fee is considerably lower; 
in the United States it is higher. E'or reasons mentioned above, 
it is most desirable that patients should be attended by o|>erator8 
of their own sex. If this is not insisted upon, a valuable therapeutic 
means will be in danger of falling Mto disrepute both wi^ the medic^ 
profession and the general public. (A. Sl.) 

MASSAGETAE, an ancient warlike people described by 
Herodotus (i. 203-216; iv. 22, 172) as dwell'ng beyond the 
Araxes (ue, the Qxus) in what is now Balkh and Bokhara. 


It was against their queen Tomyris that Cyrus undertook 
expedition in which according to one .story he met his end. 
In their usages some tribes were nomads like the people of 
Scythia (q.v.)j others with their community of wives and habit 
of killing and eating their parents recalled the Issedones (q>v,); 
while the dwellers in the islands of the river were fish-eating 
savages. Probably the name denoted no ethnic unity, but 
included all the barbai’ous north-eastern neighbours of the 
Persians. Herodotus says they only used gold and copper 
(or bronze), not silver or iron. Their lavish use of gold has 
caused certain massive ornaments from southern Siberia, 
now in the Hermitage at St Petersburg, to be referred to the 
Massagetae. (E. H, M.) 

MASSAMARITTIMA, a town and episcopal see of the province 
of Grosseto, Tuscany, Italy, 24 m. N.N.W. of Grosseto direct 
and 16 m. by rail N.E. of FoUonica (which is 28 m. N.W. of 
Grosseto on the main coast railway), 1444 ft. above sea-level. 
Pop. (1901), (town) 9219; (commune) 17,519. It has a cathe- 
dral of the 13th century containing a Romanesque font (1267 
with a cover of 1447) ^ Gothic reliquary (1324) of the 

saint Cerbone, to whom the cathedral Ls dedicated. The battle- 
mented municipal palace of the 13th century is picturesque. 
Tliere are mineral springs, mines of iron, mercury, lignite and 
copper, with foundries, ironworks and olive-oil mills. At 
FoUonica on the coast, but in this commune, are the furnaces 
in which are smelted the iron ore of Elba. 

MASSAWA, or Massowah, a fortified town on the African 
past of the Red Sea, chief port of the Italian colony of Eritrea, 

^ 5 *^ 3 ^*' N. and 39° 28' E. Pop. about 10,000. 'J'he town 
.stands at the north end of the bay of Massawa and is built 
partly on a coral island of the same name— where was the 
original settlement— and partly on the islets of Tautlub and 
Sheik Said, and the neiglibouring mainland. Massawa l.sland is 
from 20 to 25 ft. above the sea, its length does not exceed Jm. 
and its breadth is about i m. The harbour is formed by 
the channel between the island and the mainland. It affords 
good anchorage in from 5 to q fathoms. The town pos- 
.se.s.ses .several good public buddings, chiefly built of coral, 
as are the houses of the principal ICuropean and Arab merchants. 
Landward the town is guarded by forts erected by the Italians 
since 1885. Water was fonnerly scarce; but in 1872 an ancient 
aqueduct from Mokullu (5 m. distant westward) was restored 
and continued by an embankment to the town. A railway 
connects Massawa with Asmara, the capital of the colony. 
Besides the Abyssinians, who speak a Tigr6 dialect corrupted 
with Arabic, the inliabitants comprise Italian officials and 
traders, Greeks, Indians, Arabs from Yemen £uid Hadramut, 
Gallas and Somalis. Massawa is the natural port for northern 
Abyssinia but commerce is undeveloped owing to the lack of 
rapid means of communication. The trade done consists 
mainly in exporting hides, better, Abyssinian coffee and civet, 
and importing European and Indian cotton goods and silks. 
It increased in value from about £65,000 per annum in 1865 
(the last year of Turkish control) to from £240,000 to £280,000 
between 1879 and 1881, when under the administration of 
Egypt. Under the Italians trade greatly developed. The 
returns for the five years 1901-1905 showed an average annual 
value of £1,800,000, about two-thirds being imports. 

The island of Massawa has probably been inhabited from 
a ver>^ early date. It appears to have formed part of the 
Aby.ssinian dominions for many centuries. It was at Massawa 
(Matzua, as it is called by the Portuguese chroniclers) that 
Christopher da Gama and his comrades landed in July 1541 on 
their way to aid the Abyssinians against the Moslem invaders. 
Captured by the Turks in 1557, the island remained a Turkish 
possession over two hundred years. A military colony of 
Bosnians settled at Arkiko (a port on the bay 4 m. south of 
Massawa Island) was appointed not only to defend it in case 
of attack from the mainland, but to keep it supplied with water 
in return for $1400 per month from the town’s customs. For 
some time at the close of the i8th centiijy Massawa was held 
by the sherif of Mecca, and it afterwards passed to Mehemet Ali 
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of Egypt. The Turks were reinstated about 1850, but in 1865 
they handed the island back to Egypt for an annual tribute of 
2i million piastres. In February 1885 Massawa was occupied 
by an Italian force, the Egyptian garrison stationed there 
being withdrawn in the November following (see Egypt; Italy; 
Abyssinia). The port was the capital of the Italian colony 
until 1900 when the seat of administration was removed to 
Asmara (see Eritrea). 

For a descriptioii of the town in 1769 see the Travels of James 
Bruce. At that time the governor, though appointed by the Turks, 
paid one half of the customs receipts to the negus of Abyssinia in 
return for the protection of that monarclL 

MASSENA, ANDREi or Andp^ea, duke of Rivoli, prince of 
Essling (1756-1817), the greatest of Napoleon’s marshals, 
son of a small wine merchant, it is said of Jewish origin, was 
bom at Nice on the 6th of May 1756. His parents were very 
poor, and he began life as a cabin boy, but he did not care 
much for the sea, and in 1775 he enlisted in the Royal-Italien 
regiment. He quickly rose to be under-officer-adjutant; but, 
finding his birth would prevent his ever getting a com- 
mission, he left the army in 1789, retired to his native city, 
and married. At the sound of war, however, and the word 
republic, his desire to see service increased, and he once more 
left Italy, and joined the 3rd battalion of the volunteers of the 
Var in 1791. In those days when men elected their officers, 
and many of the old commissioned officers had emigrated, 
promotion to a man with a knowledge of his drill was rapid, 
and by February 1792 Mass^na was a lieutenant-colonel. His 
regiment was one of those in the army which occupied Nice, 
and in the advance to the Apennines which followed, his know- 
ledge of the country, of the language, and of the people was 
so useful that in December 1793 he was already a general of 
division. In command of the advanced guard he won the 
battle of Saorgio in August 1794, capturing ninety guns, and 
after many successes he at last, on the 23rd of November 1795, 
with the right wing of the army of Italy, had the greatest share 
in the victory of Loano, won by Scherer over the Austrians 
and Sardinians. In Bonaparte’s great campaign of 1796-97 
Mass^na was his most trusted general of division; in each battle 
he won fresh laurels, up to the crowning victory of Rivoli, 
from which he afterwards took his title. It was during this 
campaign that Bonaparte gave him the title of enfant gdt^ de 
la victoire, which he was to justify till he met the English in 
1810. In 1798 he commanded the army of Rome for a short 
time, but was displaced by the intrigues of his subordinate 
Berthier. Mass6na\s next important service was in command 
of the army in Switzerland, which united the army in Germany 
under Moreau, and that in Italy under Joubert. There he 
proved himself a great captain, as he had already proved him- 
self a great lieutenant; the archduke Charles and Suvarov had 
each been successful in Germany and in Italy, and now turned 
upon Massdna in Switzerland. That general held his ground 
well against the archduke, and then suddenly, leaving Soult to 
face the Austrians, he transported his army to Zurich, where, 
on the 26th of September 1799, he entirely defeated Korsakov, 
taking 200 guns and 5000 prisoners. This campaign and 
battle placed his reputation on a level with that of his com- 
patriot Bonaparte, and he might have made the revolution 
of Brumaire, but he was sincerely attached to the republic, 
and had no ambition beyond a desire to live well and to have 
plenty of money to. spend. Bonaparte, now First Consul, sent 
him to Genoa to command the debris of the army of Italy, 
and fie nobly defended Genoa from February to June to the 
very last extremity, giving time for Bonaparte to strike his 
great blow at Marengo. He now went to Paris, where he sat 
in the Corps L6gislatif in 1803, and actually defended Moreau 
without drawing upon himself the ill-will of Napoleon, who 
well knew his honesty and lack of ambition. 

In 1804 he was made one of the first marshals of France of 
the new r^me, and in 1805 was decorated with the Grand Eagle 
of the Legion of Honour. In that year Napoleon needed an able 
general to keep in check the archduke Charles in Italy, while he 
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advanced through Germany with the grand army. ' ^^s6na was 
chosen; he kept the archduke occupied till he received news of 
the surrender of Ulm, and then on the 30th of October defeated 
him in the battle of QUdiero. After the peace of Pressburg had 
been signed, Mass6na was ordered to take possession of the 
kingdom of Naples, and to place Joseph Bonaparte on the throne. 
This task done, Napoleon summoned Mass6na to Poland, where 
he as usual distinguished himself, and where he for the time gave 
up his republican principles. In 1808 he was made dul^ of 
Rivoli. In 1B08 he was accidentally wounded by his old enem^ 
Berthier when both were in attendance on the emperor at a 
shooting party, and he lost the sight of one eye. In the campaign 
of 1809 he covered himself with glory at Landshut and at 
Eckmiihl, and finally at the battle of Aspem-Essling his magnifi- 
cent leadership made what would without him have been an 
appalling disaster into a mere reverse of which the enemy could 
make no use. On the field of Wagram Mass6na, though too ill 
to ride, directed from his carriage the movements of the right 
wing. For his great services he was created prince of Essling, 
and given the princely castle of Thouars. He was then ordered 
to Spain to “ drive the English into the sea.” (For the campaigns 
of 1810 and 1811, the advance to and the retreat from Torres 
Vedras, see Peninsular War.) Massdna himself, with some 
justice, ascribed his failure to the frequent disobedience of his 
subordinates Ney, Reynier and Junot, and public opinion 
attributed this disobedience to the presence with the army of 
Mass6na’s mistress, and to the resentment thereat felt by the 
wives of the three generals. Still, unsuccessful as he was, 
Mass6na displayed the determination of the defehce of Genoa 
and the fertility in expedients of the campaign of Zurich, and 
kept his army for five weary months close up to Wellington’s 
impregnable position before retiring. His retreat through a 
devastated country was terrible, but his force of character kept 
his men together, and Ney having shown the worst side of his 
character now showed the best in the frequent anJ brilliant rear- 
guard actions, until a new act of insubordination a.t last made the 
old marshal dismiss Ney from his command. Soon Mass^na 
was once again ready to try his fortune, and he nearly defeated 
Wellington at Fuentes d’Onoro, though much hampered by, 
Bessi^res. But his recall soon followed this and he returned 
home to find his prestige gone. The old marshal felt he had a 
right to complain of Ney and of Napoleon himself, and, it is said, 
opened communications with Fouch6 and the remnant of the 
republican party. Whether this be true or not, Napoleon gave 
his greatest marshal no more employment in the field, but made 
him merely a territorial commandant at Marseilles. This com- 
mand he still held at the restoration, when Louis XVIII. con- 
firmed him in it, and with true Bourbon stupidity gave him letters 
of naturalization, as if the great leader of the French armies had 
not ceased to be an Italian. When Napoleon returned from 
Elba, Mass6na, probably by the advice of Fouch6, kept Marseilles 
quiet to await events, the greatest service he could do the royal- 
ists, but afterwards imputed to him as a fault. After the second 
restoration Mass6na was summoned to sit on the court martial 
which tried Marshal Ney, but, though he had been on bad terms 
with that general, and attributed his own disgrace to him, the 
old soldier would not be his comrade’s judge. This refusal was 
used by the royalists to attack the marshal, against whom they 
raked up every offence they could think of. This annoyance 
shorten^ his life, and on the 4th of April 1817 the old hero died. 
He was buried in P6re-la-Chaise, with only the word ** Mass6na ” 
upon his tombstone. 

In private life indolent, greedy, rapacious, ill-educated and 
morose, in war Mass6na was, like Napoleon, the incarnation of 
battle. Only his indolence and his consequent lack of far- 
ranging imagination prevented him being as great in strategy as 
in tactics. His genius needed the presence of the enemy to stimu- 
late it, but once it sprang to life Mass6na became an ideal leader, 
absolutely brave, resourceful, unrelenting and indefatigable. 
He was as great a master of the strategy of forces in immediate 
contact— of gathering up as it were the threads of the fugue into 
a ** stretto.” For the planning of a whole perfect campaign he 
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had neither knowledge nor inclination, and he falb short there- 
fore of the liighcst rank amongst great generals; but his place 
amongst the greatest of soldiers is beyond challenge. 

See Thiibault’s Elo^e funihre, and Koch's Mdmoires de Massina 
(4 vols., 1849) , a valuable work, carefully compiled. In more modem 
times E. Gachot has produced several imporlaut works dealing with 
Mass^na's campaigns. 

MASSENBACH, CHRISTIAN KARL AUGUST LUDWIG VON 

(1758-1827), I^ssian soldier, was bom at Schmalkalden on 
the r6th of April 1758, and educated at Heilbronn and Stuttgart, 
devoting himself chiefly to mathematics. He became an officer 
of the Wiiittemberg army in 1778, and left this for the service of 
Frederick the Great in 1782. The pay of his nmk wa.s small, and 
his appointment on the quartermaster-general’s staff made it 
necessary to keep two horses, so that he had to write mathe- 
matical school-book.^ in his spare time to eke out his resources. 
He was far however from neglecting the science and art of war, 
for thus early he had begun to make his name as a theorist as 
well as a mathematician. After serving as instructor in mathe- 
matics to the young prince Louis, he took part with credit in the 
expedition into Holland, and was given the order Pour le mante. 
On returning to Pni.ssia he Ixscame mathematical instructor at 
the school of military engineering, leaving this post in 1792 to 
take part as a general staff officer in the war against France. 
He was awarded a prel)end at Minden for his services as a topo- 
graphical engineer on the day of Valrny , and after serving through 
the campaigns of 1793 and 1794 he published a number of 
memoirs on the military hi.story of these years. He was chiefly 
occupied however with framing schemes for the reorganization of 
the then neglected general staff of the Prussian army, and many 
of his proposals were accepted. Bronsart von Schellendorf in 
his Duties of the General Staff says of Massenbach’s work in this 
connexion; the organization which he proposed and in the 
main carried put survived even the catastrophes of 1806-1807, 
and exists even at the present moment in its original 
outline.” This must be accounted as high prai.se when it is 
remembered how much of the responsibility for these very 
disasters must be laid to Massenbach’s account. The permanent 
gain to the service due to his exertions was far more than formal, 
for it is to him that the general staff owes its tradition of thorough 
and patient individual effort. But the actual doctrine taught 
by Massenbach, who was now a colonel, may be summarized as 
the doctrine of positions carried to a ludicrous excess ; the claims 
put forward for the general staff, that it was to prepare cut-and- 
dried plans of operations in peace which were to be imposed on 
the troop leaders in war, were derided by the responsible generals ; 
and the memoirs on proposed plans of campaign to suit certain 
politiciil combinations were worked out in quite unnecessary 
detail. It was noteworthy that none of the proposed plans of 
campaign considered France a.s an enemy. 

In 1805 came threats of the war with Napoleon which Massen- 
bach had strongly opposed. He was made quartermaster- 
general (chief of staff) to Prince Hohenlohe, over whom he soon 
obtained a fatal ascendancy. War was averted for a moment 
by the result of the battleof Austerlitz, but it broke out in earnest 
in October 1806. Mas.senbach’s influence clouded all the 
Prussian operations. The battles of Jena and Auerstftdt were 
lost, and the capitulation of Prince Hohenlohe’s army was 
negotiated. Even suggestions of disloyalty were not wanting; 
an attempt to try him by court martial was only frustrated by 
Prince Hohenlohe’s action in taking upon himself, as commander- 
in-chief, the whole responsibility for Massenbach’s actions. He 
then retired to his estate in the Posen province, and occupied 
himself in writing pamphkts, memoirs, 8rc, When his estates 
passed into the grand duchy of Warsaw, he chose to remain a 
Prussian subject, and on the outbreak of the war of liberation he 
asked in vain for a post bn the Prussian staff. After the fall of 
Napoleon he took part in mfrttemberg politics, was expelled 
from Stuttgart and Heidelberg, and soon afterwards arrested at 
Frankfurt, delivered o\^ to the Prussian authorities and con- 
demned to fourteen years’ fortress imprisonment for his alleged 
publication of state secrets in his memoirs. He was kept in 


prison till 1826, when Frederick William III., having recovered 
from an accident, pardoned those whom he considered to have 
wronged him most deeply. He died on the 21st of November 
1827 at his estate of Bialokoscz, Posen. 

The obituary in Keuer Nekrolog der Deutschen^ pt. ii. (Ilmenau, 
1827), is founded on a memoir {Dev Qherst C. v. Massenbach) which 
was published at the beginning of his imprisonment. 

MASSENET, JULES £MILE FR^DmiC (1842- ), French 

composer, was bom at Montuud on the 12th of May 1842. He 
studied at the Pari.s Conservatoire, where he obtain^ the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1863 with the cantata David Rizzio. Massenet 
became one of the most prolific composers of his time. His 
operas include tiie following : La Grande iarvte^ one act, op^ra 
comique (1867); Don Cesar de Bazan, three acts, op^ra comique 
(1872); Le Roi de. Lahore, five acts, opera (1877); Hirodiade, five 
acts (Brussels, 1881); Manon, five acts, op6ra comique (1884); 
Le Cid, four acts, op6ra (1885); Esclarnwnde, four acts, op 4 ra 
comique (1889); Le Mage, five acts, opera (1891); Werther, four 
acts (Vienna, 1892); Thais, three acts, op6ra(i894); Le Portrait 
de Manon, one act, op6ra comique (1894); Im Navarraise, 
two acts (Govent Garden, 1894); Sapho, op6ra comique (1897); 
CendriUon, op^ra comique (1900); Griselidis, op6ra comique 
(1901); Le Jongleur de Notre Dame (Mentone, 1902). Of these the 
most popular is Manon. Massenet’s other works include Marie 
Madeleine, sacred drama (1873) ; Eve, a mystery ( 1875); La Vierge, 
sacred legend (1880); six orchestral suites entitled Semes hm- 
groises. Scenes pittoresques, Semes dramaiiques. Scenes napoU- 
taines, Scenes de f eerie, Scenes alsacimnes ; music to the tragedy 
Les Erynnies, to Theodora, Le Crocodile, U Hetman', a requiem, 
Narcisse ; an idyll, Bihlis ; a Schie antique ; several sets of 
songs, entitled Poeme dHavril, Poeme d' amour, Poeme d'hiver, 
Poeme d'oetobre, Poeme pastoral, Poeme du souvenir; also a 
large nunffier of detached songs. He was professor of composition 
at the Conservatoire from 1878 to 1896, among his pupils being 
Hillcmacher, Marty, Bruneau, Vidal, Pieme, Leroux and Char- 
pentier. Massenet undoubtedly possesses a style of his own. He 
is at his best in music descriptive of the lender passion, and 
many of the love scenes in his operas are very beautiful. 

MASSEREENE, JOHN CLOTWORTHY, iST Viscount (d. 
1665), Anglo-Irish politician, was a son of Sir Hugh Clotworthy, 
sheriff of county Antrim. He was elected to the Irish parliament 
as member for county Antrim in 1634, and was a member both 
of the Short and of the Long Parliament in England . Clotworthy 
was a vehement opponent of the earl of Strafford, in whose 
impeachment he took an active share. He also took part in the 
prosecution of Archbishop Laud. Having unsuccessfully nego- 
tiated with Ormond for the surrender of Dublin to the Parlia- 
mentary forces in 1646, he wtis accused in the following year of 
having betrayed his cause, and also of embezzlement; in con- 
sequence of these charges he fled to the Continent, but returned 
to parliament in June 1648. On the 12th of December in that 
year he was arrested, and remained in prison for nearly three 
years. Having taken an active part in forwarding the Restora- 
tion, he was employed in Ireland in arranging the affairs of the 
soldiers and other adventurers who had settled in Ireland. 
Clotworthy in no way abated his old animosity against “ papists ” 
and high Anglicans, and he championed the cause of the Irish 
Presbyterians; but being personally agreeable to Charles II., 
his ecclesiastical views were overlooked, and on the 2ist of 
November 1660 he was created Baron Louglmeagh and Viscount 
Massereene in the Irish peerage, with remainder in default of 
male heirs to his son-in-law, Sir John Skeffingtom Massereene 
died without male issue in September 1665, and the title devolved 
on Skeffington, whose great-grandson, the fifth viscount, was 
created earl of Massereene in 1756. The earldom became 
extinct on the death of the fourth earl without male issue in 
1816, the viscounty and barony of Loughneagh descending to 
his daughter Harriet, whose husband, Thomas Foster, took the 
name of Skeffington, and inherited from his mother in 1824 the 
titles of Viscount Fcrrard and Baron Oriel of Collon in the Irish 
peerage, and from his father in 1828 that of Baron Orid of 
Ferrstfd in the peerage of the United Kingdom. 
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MASSEY^ 1^ EDWARD (c. i 6 i^c, 1674), English soldier 
in the Great Rebellion, was the son of John Massey of Coddington, 
Cheshire. Little is known of his early life, but it is said that he 
served in the Dutch army against the Spaniards. In 1639 he 
appears as a captain of pioneers in the army raised by Charles 1 . 
to fight against the Scots. At the outbreak of the Great Rebel- 
lion he was with the king at York, but he soon joined the Parlia- 
mentary army. As lieutenant-colonel under the earl of Stamford 
he became deputy governor of Gloucester, where he remained 
till towards the end of the first Civil War, becoming governor 
early in 1643. He conducted minor operations against numerous 
small bodies of Royalists, and conducted the defence of Glou- 
cester against the king’s main army in August 1643, with great 
steadiness and ability, receiving the thanks of parliament and a 
grant of ^1000 for his services. In 1644 Massey continued to 
keep the field and to disperse the local Royalists, and on several 
occasions he measured .swords with Prince Rupert. In May 1644 
he was made general of the forces of the Western Association. 
In 1645 took the offensive against Lord Goring and the 
western Royalists, advanced to the relief of Taunton, and in the 
autumn co-operated effectively with Sir Thomas Fairfax and the 
New Model army in the Langport campaign. After taking part 
in the desultory operations which closed the first war, he took 
his scat in the House of Commons as member for Gloucester. 
He then began to take an active part in politics on the Presby- 
terian side, and was one of the generals who were impeached by 
the army on the ground that they were attempting to revive 
the Civil War in the Presbyterian interests. Massey fled from 
England in June 1647, and though he resumed his seat in the 
house in 1648 he was again excluded by Pride’s l^urge, and after 
a short imprisonment escaped to Holland. Thence, taking the 
side of the king openly and definitely like many other Presby- 
terians, he accompanied Charles 11 . to Scotland. He fought 
against Cromwell at the bridge of Stirling and Inverkeithing, 
and commanded the advanced guard of the Royalist army in the 
invasion of England in 1651, It was hoped that Massey’s 
influence would win over the towns of the Severn valley to 
cause of the king, and the march of the army on Worcester was 
partly inspired by this expectation. However, he effected little, 
and after riding with the king for some distance from the field 
of Worcester, fell into the hands of his former comrades and was 
lodged in the Tower. He again managed to escape to Holland. 
While negotiating with the English Presbyterians for the restor- 
ation of Charles, he visited England twice, in 1654 and 1656. In 
1660 he was active in preparing for Charles’s return, and was 
rewarded by a knighthood and a grant of £3000. The rest of 
his life was spent in political, and occasionally in military and 
administrative, business, and he is said to have died in Irehmd in 
1674 or 1675. 

MASSEY, GERALD (1828-1907), English poet, was bom near 
Tring, Hertfordshire, on the 29th of May 1828. His parents were 
in humble circumstances, and Massey was little more than a 
child when he was set to hard work in a silk factory, which he 
afterwards deserted for the equally laborious occupation of straw- 
plaiting. These early years were rendered gloomy by much 
distress and deprivation, against which the young man strove 
with increasing spirit and virility, educating himself in his spare 
time, and gradually cultivating his innate taste for literary 
work. He was attracted by the movement known as Christian 
Socialism, into which he threw himself with whole-hearted vigour, 
and so became associated with Maurice and Kingsley. His first 
public appearance ks a writer was in connexion with a journal 
called the Spirit of Freedom, of which he became editor, and he 
was only twenty-two when he published his first volume of poems, 
I oices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love. These he followed in rapid 
succession by The Ballad of Babe Christabel (1854), War Waits 
(1855), Havelock* s March (i860), and A Tale of Eternity (1869). 
Many years afterwards, in 1889, he collected the best of the 
contents of these volumes, with additions, mto a twovolume 
edition of his poems called My Lyrical Life, He also published 
works dealing with spiritualism, the study of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets (1872 and 1890), and theological speculation. It is 


generally understood that he was the George Eliot’s 

Felix Holt. Maasey’s poetry has a certain rough and vigorous 
element of sincerity and strength which easily accounts for its 
popularity at the time of its production. He treated the theme 
of Sir Richard Grenville before Tennyson thought of using it, 
with much force and vitality. Indeed, Tennyson’s own praise 
of Massey’s work is still its best eulogy, for the laureate found 
in him “ a poet of fine lyrical impulse, and of a rich half-Oriental 
im^ination.” The inspiration of his poe^\' is essentially 
British; he was a patriot to the core. It is, however, as an 
Egyptologist that Gerald Massey is best known in the worlQ 
of letters. He first published The Book of the Beginnings, 
followed hy The Naimal Genesis; but by far his most important 
work is Ancient Egypt: The Light of the World, published 
shortly before his death. He died on the 29th of October 
1907. 

See an article by J. Churton Collins in the Contemporary Review 
(May 1904)* 

B^SIOUS, MONS, a mountain ridge of ancient Italy, in the 
territory of the Aurunci, and on the border of Campania and 
Latium adjectum— attributed by most authors to the latter. 
It projects south-west from the volcanic system of Rocca Mofifina 
(see SuEssA Auritnca) as far as the sea, and separates the lower 
course of the Liris from the plain of Campania. It consists 
of limestone, with a superstratum of pliocenic and volcanic 
masses, and was once an island; its highest point is 2661 ft. above 
sea-level. 

It was very famous for its wine in ancient times. There was just 
room along the coast for the road to pass through*, the pass was 
guarded by the Auruncan town of Vescia (probably on the mountain 
side) , which ceased to exist in 314 d.c. after the defeat of the Ausones, 
but left its name to the spot. Its successor, Sinuessa, on the coast, 
a station on the Via Ai>pia, was constructed in 312 b.c., and a colony 
was founded there in 295 b.c. It is not infrequently mentioned by 
classical writers as a place in which travellers halted. Here Virgil 
joined Horace on the famous journey to Brundusium. Doroitian 
considerably increased its importance by the con.sfruction of the 
Via Domitiana, which left the Via Appia here and ran to Cumae 
and Putcoli, and it was he, no doubt, who raised it to the position of 
colonia Flavia, The town was destroyed by the Saracens, but some 
ruins of it are still visible two miles north-west of the modern 
village of Mondragone. The mineral springs which still rise here 
were frequented in antiquity. 

MASSIF, a French term, adopted in geology and physical 
geography for a mountainous mass or group of connected heights, 
whether Isolated or forming part of a larggr mountain system. A 
“ massif ” is more or less clearly marked off by valleys. 

MASSILLON, JEAN BAPTISTE (1663-1742), French bishop 
and preacher, was bom at Hydre.s on the 24th of June 1663, 
father being a royal notary of that town. At the age of eighteen 
he joined the Congregation of the Orator)’ and taught for a time 
in the colleges of his order at Pezenas and Montbrison, and at 
the seminary of Vienne. On the death of Henri de Villars, 
archbishop of Vienne, in 1693, he was commissioned to deliver 
a funeral oration, and this was the beginning of his fame. In 
obedience to Cardinal de Noailles, archbishop of Paris, he left 
the Cistercian abbey of Sept-Fonds, to which he had retired, and 
settled in Paris, where he was placed at the head of the famous 
seminary of Saint Magloire. He soon gained a wide reputation 
as a preacher and was selected to be the Adv^t preacher at the 
court of Versailles in 1699. He was made bishop of Clermont in 
1717, and two years later was elected a member of the French 
Academy. The last years of his life were spent in the faithful 
discharge of his episcopal duties ; his death took place at Qermont 
on the 1 8th of September 1742. Massillon enjoyed in the i8th 
century a reputation equal to that of Bossuet and of Boordalouc, 
and has been much praised by Voltaire, D’Alembert and kindred 
spirits among the Encyclopaedists, His popularity was probably 
due to the fact that in his sermons he lays little stress on dog- 
matic questions, but treats generally of moral subjects, in which 
the secrets of the human heart and the processes of man’s reason 
are described with poetical feeling. He has usually been conr 
trasted with his pr^ecessor Bourdateue, the latter having the 
credit of vigorous denunciation, Massillon that of gentle per- 
suasiveness. Besides the PeUi Careme, a sermon which lie 
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delivered before the young king Louis XV. in 1718, his sermons 
on the Prodigal Son, on the small number of the elect, on death, 
for Christmas Day, and for the Fourth Sunday in Advent, may 
be perhaps cited as his masterpieces. His funeral oration on 
Louis XIV. is only noted now for the opening sentence : “ Dieu 
seul est grand.” But in truth Massillon is singularly free from 
inequality. His ^eat literary power, his reputation for 
benevolence, and his known toleration and dislike of doctrinal 
disputes caused him to be much more favourably regarded 
than most churchmen by the philosophes of the i8th century. 

The first edition of Massillon's complete works was published by 
Ws nephew, also an Oratorian (Paris, 1745-1748), and upon this, 
in the absence of MSS., succeeding reprinte were based. The best 
modern edition is that of the Abb6 Blampignon (Paris, 1865-1868, 
4 vols.; new ed. 1886). 

See Abb6 Blampignon, Massillon, d'apris des documents inddits 
(Paris, 1879); ana L' /episcopal de Massillon d'apfds des documents 
%ndd%ts, suivi de sa correspondance (Paris, 1884); F. Brunetidre 
“ L’Eloquence de Massillon " in ttiudes critiques (Paris, 1882) ; P6re 
Ingold, L'Ovatoife et le jansdnisme au temps de Massillon (Paris, 
i88u); and Louis Petit de Jullevillc's Histoire de la longue et 
de la littdratuve franQOise, v. 372-385 (Paris, 1898). 

MASSILLON, a city of Stark county, Ohio, U.S.A., on the 
Tuscarawas river and the Ohio canal. 8 m. W. of Canton, and 
about 50 m. S. by E. of Cleveland. Pop. (1900), 11,944 0^93 
foreign-born) ; (1910), 13,879. It is served by the Pennsylvania 
(Pittsburg Ft Wayne & Chicago Divi.sion), the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Wheeling & Lake Erie railways. Massillon is built 
among hills ir a part of the state noted for its large produc- 
tion of coal qnd wheat and abounding in white sandstone, iron 
ore and potter’s clay. The city has various manufactures, 
including iron, engines, furnaces, reapers, threshers and bottles. 
The total value of the factory products in 1905 was $3,707,013, 
an increase of 34*8 % over that of 1900. I’he first settlement 
was made in 1825; in 1826 the town was laid out and named 
in honour of Jean Baptiste Massillon; it was incorporated a 
village in 1853, and became a city in 1868. 

MASSIMO, or Massimi, a Roman princely family of great 
antiquity, .said to be descended from the ancient Maximi of 
republican Rome. The name is first mentioned in 1012 in the 
person of Leo de Maximis, and the family played a considerable 
part in the histor>' of the ('ity in the middle ages. The brothers 
Pietro and Francesco Mas.simi acquired fame by protecting and 
encouraging the German printer Ulrich Hahn, who came to 
Rome in 1467. In the i6th century the Ma.s.simi were the richest 
of the Roman nobles. A marquisate was conferred on them in 
1544, and the lordship of Arsoli in 1574. To-day there are two 
branches of the Massimi, viz. the Principi Massimo, descended 
from Camillo Ma.s.similiano (1770-1840), and the dukes of 
Rignano, descended from France.sco Masssimo (1773-1844). 
One of the sons of the present Prince Camillo Carlo Alberto Don 
Fabrizio, married Prince.ss Beatrice, daughter of Don Carlos of 
Bourbon (duke of Madrid), the pretender to the Spanish throne. 
The Palazzo Massimo in Rome was built by Baldassare Peruzzi 
by order of Pietro Massimo, on the ruins of an earlier palace 
destroyed in the .sack of Rome ^'1527. 

See F. Gregorovius, Geschichte der Siadt Rom (Stuttgart, 1880); 
A. von Reumont, Geschichte dev Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1868) ; Almanack 
de Gotha \ J. H. Douglas, The Principal Noble Families of Rome 
(Rome, 1905). 

MASSINGER, PHILIP (1583-1640), English dramatist, son of 
Arthur Massinger or Messanger, was baptized at St Thomas’s, 
Salisbury, on the 24th of November 1583. He apparently 
belonged to an old Salisbury family, for the name occurs in the 
city records as early as 1415. He is described in his matricu- 
lation entry at St Alban Hall, Oxford (1602), as the son of a 
gentleman. His father, who had also been educated at St Alban 
Hall, was a member of parliament, and was attached to the house- 
hold of Henry Herbert, 2nd earl of Pembroke, who recommended 
him in 1587 for the office of eidRniner in the court of the marches. 
The 3rd earl of Pembroke, the William Herbert whose name has 
been connected with Shakespeare’s sonnets, succeeded to the 
title in 1601. It has been suggested that he supported the poet 
at Oxford, but the significant omission of any reference to him 
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in any of Massinger’s prefaces points to the contrary. Massinger 
left Oxford without a degree in 1606. His father had died in 
1603, and he was perhaps dependent on his own exertions. The 
lack of a degree and the want of patronage from Lord Pembroke 
may both be explained on the supposition that he had become 
a Roman Catholic. On leaving the university he went to l/)ndon 
to make his living as a dramatist, but his name cannot be de- 
finitely affixed to any play until fifteen years later, when The Virgin 
Martyr (ent. at Stationers’ Hall, Dec. 7, 1621) appeared as the 
work of Massinger and Dekkcr. During these years he worked 
in collaboration with other dramatists. A joint letter, from 
Nathaniel Field, Robert Dabome and Philip Massinger, to 
Philip Henslowe, begs for an immediate loan of five pounds to 
release them from their “ unfortunate extremitie,” the money 
to be taken from the balance due for the “ play of Mr Fletcher’s 
and ours.” A second document shows that Massinger and Daborne 
owed Henslowe £3 on the 4th of J uly 1615. The earlier note pro- 
bably dates from 1613, and from this time Massinger apparently 
worked regularly with John Fletcher, although in editions of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works his co-operation is usually 
unrecognized. Sir Aston Cokayne, Massinger’s constant friend 
and patron, refers in explicit terms to this collaboration in a 
.sonnet addressed to Humphrey Moseley on the publication of his 
folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher {Small Poems of Divers 
Sorts f 1658), and in an epitaph on the two poets he says : — 

“ Plays they did write together, were great friends, 

And now one grave includes them in their ends." 

After Philip Henslowe’s death in 1616 Mas.singer and Fletcher 
began to write for the King’s Men. Between 1623 and 1626 
Massinger produced unaided for the Lady Elizabeth’s Men then 
playing at the ( ockpit three pieces, The Parliament of Love, The 
Bondman and The Retiegado. With the exception of these plays 
and The Great Duke of Florence, produced in 1627 by the queen’s 
servants, Ma.Shinger ('ontinued to ^vrlte regularly for the King’s 
Men until his death. The tone of the dedications of his later 
plays affords evidence ol his continued poverty. Thus in the 
preface to The Maid of Honour (1632) he wrote, addressing Sir 
Francis Koljambe and Sir Thomas llland : “ 1 had not to this 
time subsi.sted, but that 1 was supported by your frequent 
courtesies and favours.” The prologue to The Guardian 
(licensed 1633) refers to two unsuccessful plays and two years ol 
silence, when the author feared he had lost the popular favour. 
S. R. Gardiner, in an essay on “ The Political Element in 
Massinger ” {Contemp, Review, Aug. 1876), maintained that 
Massinger’s dramas are before all else political, that the events 
of his day were as openly criticized in his plays as current 
politics are in the cartoons of Punch. It is probable that this 
break in his production was owing to his free handling of public 
matters. In 1631 Sir Henry Herbert, the master of the revels, 
refused to license an unnamed play by Massinger because of 
” dangerous matter as the deposing of Sebastian, king of 
Portugal,” calculated presumably to endanger good relations 
between England and Spain. There is little doubt that this was 
the same piece as Believe as You List, in which time and place 
are changed, Antiochus being substituted for Sebastian, and 
Rome for Spain. In the prologue Massinger ironically apologizes 
for his ignorance of history, and professes that his accuracy is at 
fault if his picture comes near “ a late and sad example.” The 
obvious ” late and sad example ” of a wandering prince could be 
no other than Charles I.’s brother-in-law, the elector palatine. 
An allusion to the same subject may be traced in The Maid of 
Honour. In another play by Massinger, not extant, Charles I. 
is reported to have himself struck out a passage put intb the 
mouth of Don Pedro, king of Spain, as “ too insolent.” The 
poet seems to have adhered closely to the politics of his patron, 
Philip Herbert, earl of Montgomery, and iterwards 4th earl of 
Pembroke, who had leanings to democracy and was a personal 
enemy of the duke of Buckingham. In The Bondman, dealing 
with the history of Timoleon, Buckingham is satirized as Cisco. 
The servility towards the Crown displayed in Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s plays reflected the temper of the court of James I. 
The attitude of Massinger’s heroes and heroines towards kings 
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is veiy different. Camiola’s remarks on the limitations of the 
royal prerogative {Maid of Honour y act iv. sc. v.) could hardly be 
acceptable at court. 

Massinger died suddenly at his house near the Globe theatre, 
and was buried in the churchyard of St Saviour’s, Southwark, on 
the 1 8th of March 1640. In the entry in the parish register he is 
described as a “ stranger,” which, however, implies nothing more 
than that he belonged to another parish. 

The supposition that Massinger was a Roman Catholic rests 
upon three of his plays, The Virgin Martyr (licensed 1620), The 
Renegado (licensed 1624) and The Maid of Honour {c. 1621). 
The religious sentiment is certainly such as would obviously 
best appeal to an audience sympathetic to Roman Catholic 
doctrine. The Virgin Martyr y in which Dekker probably had a 
large share, is really a miracle play, dealing with the martyrdom 
of Dorothea in the time of Diocletian, and the supernatural 
element is freely used. Little stress can be laid on this per- 
formance as elucidating Massinger’s views. It is not entirely 
his work, and the story is early Christian, not Roman Catholic. 
In The Renegado, however, the action is dominated by the 
beneficent influence of a Jesuit priest, Francisco, and the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration is enforced. In The Maid of Honour 
a complicated situation is solved by the decision of the heroine, 
Camiola, to take the veil. For this she is held up “ to all pos- 
terity a fair example for noble maids to imitate.” Among all 
Massinger’s heroines Camiola is distinguished by genuine purity 
and heroism. 

His plays have generally an obvious moral intention. He sets 
himself to work out a series of ethical problems through a succes- 
sion of ingenious and effective plots. Jn the art of construction 
he has, indeed, few rivals. But the virtue of his heroes and 
heroines Ls rather morbid than natural, and often singularly 
divorced from common-sense. His dramatis personae are in 
general types rather than living persons, and their actions do not 
appear to spring inevitably from their characters, but rather 
from the exigencies of the plot. The heroes are too good, and the 
villains too wicked to be quite convincing. Moreover their 
respective goodness and villainy are too ohen represented as 
(‘xtraneous to themselves. 'Hiis defect of characterization shows 
that English drama had already begun to decline. 

It seems doubtful whether Massinger was ever a popular play- 
wright, for the best qualities of his plays would appeal rather 
to politicians and moralists than to the ordinary playgoer. He 
('ontributed, however, at least one great and popular character 
to the English stage. Sir Giles Overreach, in A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts, is a sort of commercial Richard III., a compound of 
the lion and the fox, and the part provides many opportunities 
for a great actor. He made another considerable contribution 
to the comedy of manners in The City Madam, In Massinger’s 
own judgment The Roman Actor was “ the most perfect birth of 
his Minerva.” It is a study of the tyrant Domitian, and of the 
results of despotic rule on the despot himself and his court. 
Other favourable examples of his grave and restrained art are 
The Duke of Mtlany The Bondman and The Great Duke of 
Florence, 

Massinger was a student and follower of Shak&speare. The 
form of his verse, especially in the number of run-on lines, 
approximates in some respects to Shakespeare’s later manner. 
He is rhetorical. and picturesque, but rarely rises to extraordinary 
felicity. His verse is never mean, but it sometimes comes peri- 
lously near to prosq, and in dealing with passionate situations it 
lacks Are and directness. 

Tfie* plays attributed to Massinger alone are : The Duke of Milan, 
a Tragedy (c. 1618, pr. 1623 and 1638); The Unnatural Combat, a 
Trageay (c. 1619, pr. 1639); The Bondman, an Antient Storie 
(licensed 1623, pr. 1624); The Renegado, a Tragaecomedie (lie. 162 a, 
pr. 1630); The Parliament of Love (lie. 1624; ascribed, no doubt 
erroneously, in the Stationers' Register 1660 to W. Rowley; first 
printed by Gitord from an imperfect MS. in 1805); A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, a Comoedie {c, 1625, pr. 1632); The Roman Actor. 
A Tragaedie ^ic. 1626, pr. 162^ j The Maid of Honour (dating perhaps 
from 1621, pr, 16^); The Picture, a Tragecomedie (lie. 1029, pr. 
1630) ; The Great Duke of Florence, a Comicall Historie (lie. 1627, 
pr. 1635) ; The Emperor of the East, a Tragaecomoedie (lie. and pr. 


1631), founded on the story of Theodosius the Younger; Belieoe as 
You List (rejected by the censor in January, but licensed in May 
1631; pr. 1848-1849 for the Percy Society)* The City Madam, a 
Comedie (lie. 1632, pr. 1658), which Mr Fleay {Biog. Chron. of the Eng, 
Drama, i. 226), however, considers to be a rxfaciamento 01 an older 
play, probably by Jonson; The Guardian (lie. 1633, pr. 1655); and 
The Bashful Lover (lie. 163O, pr. 1O55). A Very Woman, or The 
Prince of Tarent, licen.sed in 1634 as the work of Massinger alone, is 
generally referred to his collaboration with Fletcher. The " exquidte 
temperance and justice " of this piece are, according to Swinburne, 
foreign to h'letcher's genius, and afford a stnlong example of 
Masiunger's artistic skill and moderation. 

Twelve plays of Massinger are said to be lost, but the titles hi 
some of these may be duplicates of those of existing plays. Five of 
these lost plays were MSS. used by John Warburtoirs cook for pie- 
covers. The numerous plays in which Massinger's co-operatioD with 
John Fletcher is generally assumed are dealt with under Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Bui it may be here noted that Mr K. Boyle has 
constructed an ingenious case for the joint authorship by jRetcher 
and Massinger of the two " Shakespearian " plays, Henry VIII. and 
Two Noble Kinsmen (see the New Shakspere Society's Transac- 
tions, 1884 and 1882). Mr Boyle sees the touch of Massinger in the 
first two acts of the Second Maiden's Tragedy (Lansdowne MS., 
lie. 1611), a play with which the names of Fletcher and Tourneur 
are also associate by different critics. The P atoll Dowry, a Tragedy 
(c. lOig, pr. i(>32), which was adapted without acknowledgment by 
Nicholas llowe in his Fair Penitent, was written in conjunction witli 
Nathaniel Field; and The Virgin Martir, a Tragedie (lie. 1620, pr. 
1621), with Thomas Dekker. 

Massmger's independent works were collected by Coxeter (4 vols., 
1759. revised edition with introduction by Thomas Davies, 1779), 
by J. Monck Mason (4 vols., 1779), by William Gifford (4 vols., 
1805, 1813), by Hartley Coleridge (1840), by Lieut. -Colonel Cunning- 
ham (1807), and selections by Mr Arthur Symons in the Mermaid 
Series (1887-18^), Gifford's remains the standard^ edition, and 
formed the basis of Cunningham's text. It contains “ An Essay 
on the Dramatic Writings of Massinger " by Dr John Ferriar. 

Ma.ssingt*r has been the object of a good dei of criticism. A 
metrical examination of the plays in which Massinger was concerned 
is given in Englische Studien (Halle, v. 74, vii. (>6, viii. 39, ix. 209 
and X. 383), by Mr K. Boyle, who also contributed the life of the 
poet in the Dictionary of National Biography. The sources of his 
plays are dealt with by E. Koeppel in Quellen Studiet^zu den Dramen 
Chapimn*s, Massinger's und Ford’s (Strassburg, 1897). For detailed 
criticism, beside the introductions to the editions quoted, see A. W. 
Ward, Hist, of Eng. Dram. Lit, (1899), iii. 1-47, and F, G. Fleay, 
Biog. Chron. of the Eng. Drama (1891), under Fletcher', a general 
estimate of Massinger, dealing esp^ially with his moral standpoint, 
is ^ven in Sir Leslie Stephen's Hours in a Library (3rd series, 1879) : 
Swinburne, in the Fortnightly Review (July 1889), while acknowl^g- 
ing the justice of Sir L. Stephen's m^n strictures, found much to 
say in praise of the poet. 

MASSINISSA (c. 238-149 B.c.), king bf Massylian or eastern 
Numidia. He wa.s educated, like many of the Numidian chiefs, 
at Carthage, learnt Latin and Greek, and was an accomplished 
as well as a naturally clever man. Although his kingdom was 
nominally independent of Carthage, it really stood to it in a 
relation of vassalage ; it wa.s directly under Carthaginian influ- 
ences, and was imbued to a very considerable extent with Cartha- 
ginian civilization. It was to this that Massinissa owed his fame 
and success ; he was a barbarian at heart, but he had a varnish 
of culture, and to this he added the craft and cunning in which 
Carthaginian statesmen were supposed to excel. While yet a 
young man (212) he forced his neighbour Syphax, prince of 
western Numidia, who had recently entered into an alliance 
with Rome, to fly to the Moors in the extreme west of Africa. 
Soon afterwards he appeared in Spain, fighting for Carthage 
with a large force of Numidian cavalry against the Romans 
under the two Scipios. The defeat of the Carthaginian army in 
206 led him to cast in his lot with Rome. Scipio Africanus is 
said to have cultivated his friendship. Massinissa now quitted 
Spain for a while for Africa, and was again engaged in a war 
with Syphax in which he was decidedly worsted. Scipio’s arrival 
in AfVica in 204 gave him another chance, and no sooner had 
he joined the Roman general than he crushed his old enemy 
Syphax, and captured his capital Cirta (Constantine). Here 
occurs the romantic story of Sophonisba, daughter of the 
Carthaginian Hasdrubal, who had b«en promised in marriage to 
Massinissa, but had subsequently become the wife of Syphax. 
Massinissa, according to the story, married Sophonisba immedi- 
ately after his victory, but was required by Scipio to dismiss 
her as a Carthaginian, and consequently an enemy to Rome. 
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To save her from such humiliation he sent her poison, with which 
she destroyed herself. Massinissa was now accepted as a loyal 
ally of Rome, and was confirmed by Scipio in the possession of 
his kingdom. In the battle of Zama (202) (see Punic Wars), he 
commanded the cavali7 on Scipio's right wing, and materially 
assisted the Roman victory. For his services he received the 
kingdom of Syphax, and thus under Roman protection he 
became master of tlie whole of Numidia, and his dominions 
completely enclosed the Carthaginian territories, now straitened 
and reduced at the close of the Second Punic War. It would 
seem that he had thoughts of annexing Carthage iUelf with the 
connivance of Rome. In a war which soon followed he was 
successful; the remonstrances of Carthage with Rome on the 
behaviour of her ally were answered by the appointment of 
Scipio as arbitrator ; but, as though intentionally on the part 
of Rome, no definite settlement was arrived at, and thus the 
relations between Massinissa and the Carthaginians continued 
strained. Rome, it is certain, deliberately favoured her ally^s 
unjust claims with the view of keeping Carthage weak, and 
Massinissa on his part was running enough to retain the friend- 
ship of the Roman people by helping them with liberal supplies 
in their wars against Perseus of Macedon and Antiochus. As 
soon as Carthage seemed to be recovering herself, and some of 
Massinissa’s partisans were driven from the city into exile, his 
policy was to excite the fears of Rome, till at last in 149 war 
was declared — the Third Punic \\ ar, which ended in the final 
overthrow of Carthage. The king took some part in the negotia- 
tions which preceded the war, but died soon after its com- 
mencement in the ninetieth year of his age and the sixtieth of 
his reign. 

Massinissa was an able ruler and a decided l)enefactor to 
Numidia. He converted a plundering tribe into a settled and 
civilized population, and out of robbers and marauders made 
efficient and disciplined soldiers. To his son.s he bequeathed 
a well-stored treasury, a formidable army, and even a fleet. 
Cirla {q.v,)y his capital, became a famous centre of Phoenician 
civilization. In fact Massinissa changed for tl\e better the whole 
aspect of a great part of northern Africa. He had much of 
the Arab nature, was singularly temperate, and equal to any 
amount of fatigue. His fidelity to Rome was merely that of 
temporary expediency. He espoused now one side, and now 
the other, but on the whole supported Rome, so that orators 
and historians could speak of him as “ a most faithful ally of 
the Roman people.’* 

See Livy xxiv. 49, xxviii. ii, 35, 42, xxix. 27, xxx. 3, 12, 28, 37, 
xlii. 23, 29, xliii. 3; Polybius iii. 5, ix. 42, xiv. i, xxxii. *2, xxxvii.'3; 
Appian, Hisp. 37, Punica, ii, 27, 105; Justin xxxiii, i; A. H. J. 
Greenidge, Hist, of Rom» (London, 1904). 

MASSON, DAVID (1822-1907), Scottish man of letters, was 
bom at Aberdeen on the 2nd of December 1822, and educated 
at the grammar school there and at Marischal College. Intending 
to enter the Church, he proceeded to Edinburgh University, 
where he studied theology under Dr Chalmers, whose friendship | 
he enjoyed until the divine’s death in 1847. However, abandon- 
ing his project of the ministry, he returned to his native city 
to undertake the editorship of the Banner, a weekly paper 
devoted to the advocacy of Free Kirk principles. After two 
years he resigned this post and went back to the capital, bent 
upon pursuing a purely literary career. There he wrote a great 
deal, contributing to Fraser* s Magazine ^ Dublin University 
Magazine (in which appeared his essays on Cbatterton) and 
other periodicals. In 1847 he went to Ixmdon, where he found 
wider scope for his energy and knowledge. He was secretary 
(1851-1852) of the ^‘Society of the Friends of Italy.” In a 
famous interview with Mrs Browning at Florence he contested 
her admiration for Napoleon III. He had known De Quinrey, 
whose biography he contributed in 1878 to the ‘‘ English Men 
of Letters ” series, and he waAn enthusiastic friend and admirer 
of Carlyle. In 1852 he was appointed professor of English 
Literature at University College, London, in succession to 
A. H. Gough, and from 1858 to 1865 he edited the newly 
established MumiUan^s Magazine. In 1S65 he was selected 


for the chair of rhetoric and English literature at Edinburgh, 
and during the early years of his professorship actively pro- 
moted the movement for the university education of women. 
In 1879 he became editor of the Register of the Scottish Privy 
Council, and in 1893 was appointed Historiographer Royal for 
Scotland. Two years later he resigned his profe.ssorship. His 
magnum opus is liis Life of Milton in Connexion with the History 
of His Own Time, in six volumes, the first of which appeared 
in 1858 and the last in 1880. He also edited the library edition 
of Milton's Poetical Works (3 vols., 1874), and De Quincey’s 
Collected Works (14 vols., 1889-1890). Among his other publi- 
cations are Essays ^ Biographical and Critical (1856; reprinted 
with additions, 3 vols., 1874), British Novelists and their Styles 
(1859), Drummond of Hawthornden (1873), Chattertmi (1873) and 
Edinburgh Sketches (1892). He died on the 6th of October 1907. 
A bust of Masson was presented to the senate of the university 
of Edinburgh in 1897. Professor Masson had married Rosaline 
Orme. Bis son Orme Masson became professor of chemistry 
in the university of Melbourne, and his daughter Ro.salinc is 
known as a writer and novelist. 

MASSON, LOUIS CLAUDE FREDERIC (1847- ), French 

historian, was bom at Paris on the 8th of March 1847. His 
father, Francis Masson, a solicitor, was killed on the 23rd of 
June 1848, when major in the garde nationale. Young Masson 
was educated at the college of Sainte Barbe, and at the Lycee 
Lonis-le-Grand, and then travelled in Germany and in England ; 
from 1869 to 1880 ho was librarian at the Foreign Office. At 
first he devoted himself to the histor}’^ of diplomacy, and pub- 
lished between 1877 and 1884 several volumes connected with 
that subject. ].ater he published a number of more or less 
curious memoirs illustrating the histor>' of the Revolution and 
of the empire. But he is best known for his books connected 
with Napoleon. In Napoleon inconnu (1895), Masson, together 
with M. Guido Biagi, brought out the unpublished writings 
(1786-1793) of the future emperor. These wore notes, extracts 
from historical, philosophical and literary books, and personal 
reflections in which one can watch the growth of the ideas later 
carried out by the emperor with modifications necessitated by 
the force of circumstances and his own genius. But this was 
only one in a remarkable series : Josephine de Beauharnais, 
jy6j-ij(/) (1898); JosSphine, imphatrice et reine (1899); 
Jos^ineftpudiee T8o^r8r4{i()e>i)\ VImphatrice Marie Louise 
(1902); Napoleon et les femmes (1894); Napoleon et sa famille 
(9 vols., 1897-1907); Napoleon et son ^^5(1904); and Autour de 
rfle d*Elhe These works abound in details and amusing 

anecdotes, which throw much light on the events and men of 
the time, laying stress on the personal, romantic and dramatic 
aspects of histor}^ The author was made a member of the 
Acad6mie fran9ai.se in 1903. From 1886 to 1889 he edited the 
review Arts and Letters^ published in London and New York. 

A bibliography of his works, including anonymous ones and those 
under an assumed name, has been published by G. Vicaire {Manuel 
de V amateur des livres du XIX' sUcle, tome v., 1904). N action et 
les femmes has been translated into English as Napoleon and the 
Fair Sex (1894). 

MAST (i) (O. Eng. maest ; a common Teutonic word, cognate 
with Lat. malus; from the medieval latinized form masius comes 
Ft. mat), in nautical lan^age, the name of the spar, or straight 
piece of timber, or combination of spars, on which are hung the 
yards and sails of a vessel of any size. It has been ingeniously 
suppo.sed that man himself was the first mast. He discovered 
by standing up in his prehistoric “ dugout,” or canoe, that the 
wind blowing on him would carry his craft along. But the 
origin of the mast, like that of the ship, is lo,st in times anterior to 
all record. The earliest form of mast which prevailed till the 
close of the middle ages, and is still in use for small vessels, was 
and is a single spar made of some tough and elastic wood; the 
conifers supply the best timber for the purpose. In sketching 
the history of the development of the mast, we must distinguish 
between the increase in the number ere^ed, and the improve- 
ments made in the mast itself. The earliest ships had only one, 
carrying a single sail. So little is known of the rigging of 
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classical ships that nothing can be affirmed of them with absolute 
confidence. The Norse vessels carried one mast placed in the 
middle. The number gradually increased till it reached four or 
five. All were at first upright, but the mast which stood nearest 
the bow was by degrees lowered forward till it became the 
bowsprit of modem times, and lost the name of mast. The 
next from the bows became the foremast — called in Mediterra- 
nean sea language mizzana^ in French miaaine. Then came | 
the mainmast — in French f^and mat; and then the mizen — ^in 
French, which follows the Mediterranean usage, the artimoHj 
t.e. “ next the rudder,” timon. A small mast was sometimes 
erected in the very end of the ship, and called in English a 
“ bonaventure mizen.” It had a close resemblance to the jigger 
of yawl-rigged yachts. By the close of the i6th century it had 
become the established rule that a ship proper had three masts — I 
fore, main and mizen. 'I’he third takes its name not as the other 
two do, from its place, but from the lateen sail originally hoisted 
on it (sec Rigging), which was placed fore and aft in the middle 
(Italian, mizzo) of the ship, and did not lie across like the courses 
and topsails. With the development of very large sailing 
clippers in the middle of the 19th century a return was made 
to the practice of carrying more than tliree masts. Ships and 
barques are built with four or five. Some of the large schooners 
employed in the American coast trade have six or .seven, and 
some steamers have had as many. 

The mast was for long made out of a single spar. Thence the 
Mediterranean name of palo " (spar) and the Spanish “ arbol 
(tree). The typical Mediterranean mast of " lateen " (l.atin) vessels 
is short and bends forward. In other classes it is upright, or bends 
slightly backwards with what is called a “ rake.^’ 'J'he mast is 
grounded, or in teclinical language " stepix*d," on the kelson (or 
keelson), the solid timber or metal beam lying parallel with, and 
above the keel. As the 15th century advanced the growth of the 
ship made it difficult, or even impossible, to find spars large enough 
to make a mast. The practice of dividing it into lower, and upper 
or topmast, was introduced. At first the two were fastened firmly, 
and tlie topmast could not be lowered. In the 16th century the top- 
mast became movable. No date can be given for the change, which 
was gradual, and was not simultaneously adopted. When the 
masting of sailing ships was fully developed, the division was into 
lower or standing mast, topmast, topgallant mast, and topgallant 
royal. The topgallant royal is a small spar which is often a continua- 
tion of tlie topgallant mast, and is fixed. Increase of size also made 
it impossible to construct each of the.se subdivisions out of single 
timbers. A distinction was made between “ whole ’* or single-s^r 
masts and “ armed ’’ and “ made masts." The first were used for 
the lighter spars, for small vessels and the Mediterranean craft called 
" polacras." Armed masts were compo.sed of two single timbera. 
Made masts were built of many pieces, bolted and " coaked," t.e. 
dovetailed and fitted together, fastened round by iron hoops, and 
between them by twelve or thirteen close turns of rope, firmly 
.secured. " Made masts " are stronger than those made of a single 
tree and less liable to be sprung. The general principle of construc- 
tion is that it is built round a central shaft, called in English tlic 
" spindle " or " upper tree," and in French the meche or wick. 
The other pieces — side trees," " keel pieces," " side fishes," " cant 
jucces " and " fillings " are " coaked," i.e. dovetailed and bolted on 
to and around the " spindle," which itself is made of two pieces, 
coaked and bolted. The whole is bound by iron bands, and between 
the bands, by rope firmly " wouldcd " or turned round, and nailed 
tight. The art of constructing made masts, like that of building 
wooden ships, is in process of dying out. In sailing mcn-of-war 
the mizen-mast often did not reach to the kelson, but was stepped 
on the orlop deck. Hollow metal cylinders are now used as masts. 
In the case of a masted screw steamer the masts abaft the engines 
could not be stepped on the kelson because they would interfere 
with the shaft of the screw. It is therefore necessary to step them 
on tlic lower deck, where they are supported by stanchions, or on a 
horseshoe covering the screw shaft. The size of masts naturally 
varies very much. ’|n a iio-gun ship of 2104 tons the proportions 
of the mainmast were : for the lower mast, length 117 ft., diameter 
fl% in.; topmast, 70 ft., and 2o| in.; topgallant mast, 35 ft., and 
1 ifi in- 222 ft in all. At the other end of the scale, a cutter of 200 
tons had a lower mast of 88 ft., of 22 in. diameter, and a topgallant 
mast (there was no topmast between them) of 44 ft, of pf in. in 
diameter, 132 ft. in all; topgallant mast of 44 ^t, and pj in. in diam- 
meter, The masts of a warship were more lofty than those of a 
merchant ship of the same tonnage. At present masts are only 
used by warships for signalling and military purposes. In sailing 
merchant ships, the masts are more lofty than they were about 
a century ago. A merchant ship of 1300 tons, in 1830, had a main- 
mast 179 ft in height; a vessel of the same size would have a mast 
of ip8 ft to-day. 
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A " jury mast " is a temporary mast put up by the crew when 
the spars have been carried away in a storm or in action, or have been 
cut away to relieve pressure in a storm. The word has been supposed 
without any foundation to be short for " injury " most; it may be 
a mere fanciful sailor adaptation of " jury " in some co nn exi o n now 
lost Skeat suggests that it is short for O. Fr. ajouriet Lat. adjutM$^ 
to aid. There Is no reason to connect with jour, day. 

See L. Jal, Glossaire Nautique (Paris, 1848); Sir Henry Manway- 
ring, The Seaman‘s Dictionarv (London, 1644); N. Hutehinson, 
Treatise on Naval Architecture and Practical Seamanship (Liverpool, 
1777); David Steel, Elements and Practice of Riigingt Seamanship 
and Naval Tactics (London, 1800); William Burney’s Falconers 
Dictionary (London, 1830) ; Sir Gervais Nares's Seamanship (Ports- 
mouth, 1882); and John Fincham, On Masting Ships and Mast 
Making (London, 1829). (I>* H,) 

Mast (2) (Anglo-S^on maest^ food, common to some Teutonic 
languages, and ultimately connected with “ meat”), the fruit of 
the beech, oak, and other forest trees, used as food for swine. 

MASTABA (Arab, for “ bench ”), in Egyptian architecture, 
the term given to the rectangular tombs in stone with raking 
sides and a flat roof. There were three chambers inside. In 
one the walls were sometimes richly decorated with paintings 
and had a low bench of stone in them on which incense was burnt. 
The second chamber was either closed, with holes pierced in 
the wall separating it from the first chamber, or entered through 
a narrow pas.sage through which the fumes of the incense passed ; 
this chamber contained the serdah or figure of the deceased. A 
vertical well-hole cut in the rock descended to a third chamber 
in which the mummy was laid. 

MASTER (Lat. magisier, related to magis, more, as the 
corresponding minister is to minus, less; the English form is 
due partly to the 0 . Eng. maegister, and partly to ©. Fr. maistre, 
mod. mattre; cf. Du. meester, Ger. Meister, Ital. maestro), one 
holding a position of authority, disposition or control over 
persons or things. The various applications of the word fail 
roughly into the following main divisions; as the title of the 
holder of a position of command or authority; as that of the 
holder of certain public or private offices, and Hence a title of 
address; and as implying the relationship of a teacher to his 
pupils or of an employer to the persons he employs. As a title 
of the holder of an office, the use of the Lat. magister is very 
ancient. Magister equitum, master of the horse, goes back to 
the early history of the Roman Republic (see Dictator; and 
for the British office, Master of thf. Horse). In medieval 
times the title was of great frequency. In Du Cange {Glossarium) 
the article magister contains over 129 sub-headings. In the 
British royal household most of the offices bearing this title are 
now obsolete. Of the greater offices, that of master of the 
buckhounds was abolished by the Civil List Act 1901. The 
master of the household, master of the ceremonies, master of 
the king’s music still survive. Since 1870 the office of master 
of the mint has been held by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
all the administrative and other duties being exercised by the 
deputy master. 

At sea, a ‘‘ master ” is more properly styled “ master mariner.” 
In the merchant service he is the commander of a ship, and is 
by courtesy known as the captain. In the British navy he was 
the officer entrusted with the navigation under the captain. 
He had no royal commission, but a warrant from the Navy 
Board. Very often he had been a merchant captain. His 
duties are now performed by the staff commander or navigating 
lieutenant. TI^ master-at-arms is the head of the internal 
police of a ship; the same title is borne by a senior gymnastic 
instructor in the army. In the United States navy, the master 
is a commissioned officer below the rank of lieutenant. 

Master ” appears as the title of many legal functionaries 
(for the masters of the supreme court see Chancery; and King’s 
Bench, Court of; for masters in lunacy see Insanity: 
§ Law; see also Master of the Rolls, below). The ** master 
of the faculties ” is the chief officer of the archbishop of Canter- 
bury m his court of faculties. His duties are concerned with 
the appointment of notaries and the granting of special licences 
of marriage. The duties are performed ex officio by the judge 
of the provincial courts of Canterbury and York, who is also 
dean of Arches, in accordance with g 7 of the Public Worship 
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Regulation Act 1874. The “ master of the Temple ” is the 
title of the priest-in-charge of the Temple Church in London. 
It was formerly the title of the grand master of the Knights 
Templars. The priest-in-charge of the Templars’ Church was 
properly styled the custqs, and this was preserved by the Knights 
Hospitallers when they were granted the property of the 
Templars at the dissolution of that order. The act of 1540 
(32 Henry VIII.), which dissolved the order of the Hospitallers, 
wongly styled the cusios master of the Temple, and the mistake 
has been continued. The proper title of a bencher of the Inns 
of Court is “ master of the Bench ” (see Inns of Court). The 
title of “ Master-General of the Ordnance ” was revived in 1904 
for the head of the Ordnance Department in the British military 
administration. 

“ Master ” is the ordinary word for a teacher, very generally 
used in the compound “ schoolmaster.” The word also is 
used in a sense transferred from this to express the relation 
between the founder of a school of religion, philosophy, science, 
art, &c., and his disciples. It is partly in this sense and partly 
in that of one whose work serves as a model or type of superlative 
excellence that such terms as “ old masters ” are used. In 
medieval universities ma^ister was particularly applied to one 
who had been granted a degree carrying with it the Ucentia 
docendi, the licence to teach. In English usage this survives 
in the faculty of arts. The degree is that of artium magisier, 
master of arts, abbreviated M.A. In the other faculties the 
corresponding degree is doctor. Some British universities give 
a master’s degree in surgery, magister chirurgiae^ C.M. or M.Ch., 
and also in 'science, magister scieritiae, M.Sc. The academic 
use of “ master ” as the title of the head of certain colleges at 
the universities of Oxford and Gam bridge is to be referred to 
the frequent application of the term to the holder of a presiding 
office in an institution. 

Master ” was the usual prefix of address to a man’s name, 
though originfclly confined to people of some social standing. 
Probably under the influence of “ mistress,” it was corrupted 
in sound to “ mister,” and was abbreviated to Mr.” In the 
case of the puisne judges of the High Court ” Mr Justice ” is 
still used as the proper official form of written address. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons is also formally addressed 
as ” Mr Speaker.” In some Scottish peerages below the rank 
of earl, ” master ” is used in the courtesy title of the heir, e.g. 
the ” Master of Ruthven.” 

MASTER AND SERVANT. These are scarcely to be con- 
sidered as technical terms in English law. The relationship 
which they imply is created when one man hires the labour 
of another for a term. Thus it is not constituted by merely 
contracting with another for the performance of a definite work, 
or by sending an article to an artificer to be repaired, or engaging 
a builder to construct a house. Nor would the employment 
of a man for one definite act of personal service — e.g. the engage- 
ment of a messenger for a single occasion — generally make the one 
master and the other servant. It was held, however, in relation 
to the offence of embezzlement, that a drover employed on one 
occasion to drive cattle home from market was a servant within 
the statute. On the other hand, there are many decisions 
limiting the meaning of ” servants ” under wills giving legacies 
to the class of servants generally. Thus ” a person who was 
not obliged to give his whole time to the master, but was yet 
in some sense a servant,” was held not entitled to share in a 
legacy to the servants. These cases are, however, interpreta- 
tions of wills where the intention obviously is to benefit domestic 
.servants only. And so in other connexions questions may arise 
as to the exact nature of the relations between the parties — 
whether they are master and servant, or principal and agent, 
or landlord and tenant, or partners, &c. 

The terms of the contract of service are for the most part 
such as the parties choose t|^make them, but in the absence 
of express stipulations terms will be implied by the law. Thus, 
** where no time is limited either expressly or by implication for 
the duration of a contract of hiring and service, the hiring is 
considered as a general hiring, and in point of law a hiring for 


a year.” But ** in the case of domestic and menial servants 
there is a well-known rule, founded solely on custom, that their 
contract of service may be determined at any time by giving a 
month’s warning or paying a month’s wages, but a domestic or 
other yearly servant, wrongfully quitting his master’s service, 
forfeits all claim to wages for that part of the current year 
during which he has served, and cannot claim the sum to which 
his wages would have amounted had he kept his contract, 
merely deducting therefrom one month’s wages. Domestic 
servants have a right by custom to leave their situations at 
any time on payment of a calendar month’s wages in advance, 
just as a master may discharge them in a similar manner ” 
(Manley Smith’s Law of Master and Servant^ chs. ii. and iii.). 
The following are sufficient grounds for discharging a servant : 
(1) wilful disobedience of any lawful order; (2) gross moral mis- 
conduct; (3) habitual negligence; (4) incompetence or permanent 
disability caused by illness. A master has a right of action 
against any person who deprives him of the services of his 
servant, by enticing him away, harbouring or detaining him after 
notice, ‘.onfining or disabling him, or by seducing his female 
servant. Indeed, the ordinary and only available action for 
seduction in JCnglish law is in form of a claim by a parent for the 
loss of his daughter’s services. The death of either master or 
servant in general puts an end to the contract. A servant 
wrongfully discharged mav either treat the contract as re.scinded 
and sue for services actually rendered, or he may bring a special 
action for damages for the breach. The common law liab lities 
of a master towards his servants have been further regulated 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts (.sec Employer’s Lia- 
bility). A master is bound to provide food for a servant 
living under his roof, and wilful breach of duty in that respect 
is a misdemeanour under the Offences against the Person Act 
1861. 

A servant has no right to demand ” a character ” from an 
employer, and if a character be given it will be deemed a privi- 
leged communication, so that the master will not be liable 
thereon to the servant unle.ss it be false and malicious. A master 
by knowingly giving a false character of a servant to an intending 
employer may render himself liable — should the servant for 
example rob or injure his new master. 

Reference may be made to the articles on Labour Legislation 
for the cases in which .special terms have been introduced into con- 
tracts of service by statute {e.g. Truck Acts). 

MASTER OF THE HORSE, in England, an important official 
of the sovereign’s household. The master of the horse is the 
third dignitary of the court, and is always a member of the 
ministry (before 1782 the office was of cabinet rank), a peer 
and a privy councillor. All matters connected with the horses 
and hounds of the sovereign, as well as the stables and coach- 
houses, the stud, mews and kennels, are within his juri.sdiction. 
The practical management of the royal stables and stud devolves 
on the chief or crown equerry, formerly called the gentleman 
of the horse, who is never in personal attendance on the sovereign 
and whose appointment is permanent. The clerk marshal has 
the supervision of the accounts of the department before they 
are submitted to the Board of Green Cloth, and is in waiting on 
the sovereign on state occasions only. Exclusive of the crown 
equerry there are seven regular equerries, besides extra and 
honorary equerries, one of whom is always in attendance on 
the sovereign and rides at the side of the royal carriage. They 
are always officers of the army, and each of them is ” on duty ” 
for about the same time as the lords and grooms in waiting. 
There are also several pages of honour in the master 0/ the 
horse’s department, who must not be confounded with the pages 
of various kinds who are in the department of the lord chamber- 
lain. They are youths aged from twelve to sixteen, selected 
by the sovereign in person, to attend on him at state ceremonies, 
when two of them, arrayed in an antique costume, assist the 
groom of the stole in carrying the royal train. 

In France the master of the horse (" Grand Ecuyer," or more 
usually " Monsieur lo grand ") was one of the seven great officers 
of the Crown from 1617. As well as the superintendence of the royal 
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stable3, he had that of the retinue of the sovereign, also the charge 
of the funds set aside for the religious functions of the court, corona- 
tions, Ac. On the death of a sovereign he had the right to all the 
horses and their equipment in the royal stables. Distinct Irom this 
officer and independent of him, was the first ccjuorry (“ Premier 
Ecuyer "), who had charge of the horses which tne sovereign u-sed 
personally (" la petite 6curie "), and who attended on him when he 
rode out. The olhee of master of the horse existed down to the reign 
of Louis XVI. Under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. the duties 
were discharged by the first equerry, but under Napoleon I. and 
Napol6on 111. the office was revived with much of its old importance. 

In Germany the master of tlie horse (Oberststallmeistcr) is a high 
court dignitary ; but his office is merely titular, the supcnntendence 
of the king's stables being carried out by the Oberstallmeistcr, an 
official corresponding to the crown equerry in England. 

MASTER OP THE ROLLS, the third member of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in England, the lord chancellor, president 
of the chancery division, being the first, and the lord chief 
justice, president of the king’s bench division, being the second. 
At first he was the principal clerk of the chancery, and as such 
had charge of the records of the court, c.specially of the register 
of original writs and of all patents and grants under the Great 
Seal. Until the end of the 1 5th century he was called either the 
clerk or the keeper of the rolls, and he is still formally designated 
as the master or keeper of the rolls. The earliest mention of 
him as master of the rolls is in an act of 1495; and in another 
act of the same year he is again described as clerk of the rolls, 
showing that his official designation still remained unsettled. 
About the same period, however, the chief clerks of the chancery 
came to be called masters in chancery, and the clerk, master or 
keeper of the rolls was always the first among them, whichever 
name they bore. In course of time, from causes which are not 
very easy to trace, his original functions as keeper of the records 
passed away from him and he gradually assumed a jurisdiction 
in the court of chancery second only to that of the lord chan- 
cellor himself. In the beginning he only heard causes in con- 
junction with the other masters in chancery, and his decrees 
were invalid until they liad been approved and signed by the 
lord chancellor. Sitting in tlie Rolls chapel or in the court in 
Rolls yard, he heard causes without assistance, and his decrees 
held good until they were reversed on petition either to the 
lord chancellor or afterwards to the lords justices of appeal. 
Before any judge with the formal title of vice-chancellor was 
appointed the master of the rolls was often spoken of as vice- 
chancellor, and in theory acted as such, sitting only when tlie 
lord chancellor was not sitting and holding his court in the 
evening from six o’clock to ten. Only since 1827 has the master 
of the rolls sat in the morning hours. By the Public Record 
Office Act 1838 the custody of the records was restored to him, 
and he is chairman of the State Papers and Historical Manu- 
scripts Commissions. Under the Judicature Act 1875, and the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act 1876, he now always sits with the 
lords justices in the court of appe<ri (which usually sits in two 
divisions of three judges, the master of the rolls presiding over 
one division), whose decisions can be questioned only in the 
House of Lords. The master of the rolls was formerly eligible 
to a seat in the House of Commons — a privilege enjoyed by 
no other member of the judicial bench; ^ but he was deprived of 
it by the Supreme Court of Judicature Act 1873, which provides 
that all judges of the High Court of Justice and the court of 
appeal shall be incapable of being elected to or sitting in the 
House of Commons. The master of the rolls is always sworn 
of the privy council. His salary is £6000 a year. 

See Lord Hardwi^ke, Office of the Master of the Bolls, 

MASTIC, or MAStiCH (Gr. juatrr'x^, probably connected with 
/jtaero^oi, to chew, since mastic is used in the East as a chewing 
gum), a resinous exudation obtained from the lentisk, Pistacia 
lentiscus, an evergreen shrub of the natural order Anacardiaceae. 
The lentisk or mastic plant is indigenous to the Mediterranean 
coast region from Syria to Spain, but grows also in Portugal, 
Morocco and the Canaries. Although experiments have proved 
that excellent mastic might Be obtained in other islands in the 

1 Sir John Romilly, M.P. for Devonport, 1847 to 1852, was the last 
master of the rolls to sit in parliament. He was appointed master 
of the rolls in 1831. 


archipelago, the production of the substance has been, since 
the time of Dioscorides, almost exclusively confined to the 
island of Chios. The mastic districts of that island are for the 
most part flat and stony, with little hills and few streams. IBe 
.shrubs are about 6 ft. high. The resin is contained in the bark 
and not in the wood, and in order to obtain it numerous vertical 
incisions are made, during June, July and August, in the stem 
and chief branches. The resin speedily exudes and hardens into 
roundi.sh or oval tears, which are collected,, after about fifteen 
days, by women and children in little baskets lined with white 
paper or cotton wool. The ground around the trees is kept 
hard and clean, and flat pieces of stone are often laid beneath 
them to prevent any droppings of resin from becoming con- 
taminated with dirt. The collection is repeated three or four 
times between June and September, a fine tree being found to 
yield about 8 or 10 It) of mastic during the season. Besides 
that obtained from the incisions, mastic of very fine quality 
spontaneously exudes from the small branches. The harvest 
is affected by showers of rain during the period of collection, 
and the trees are much injured by frost, which is, however, of 
rare occurrence in the districts where they grow. Mastic occurs 
in commerce in the form of roundish tears about the size of 
peas. They are transparent, with a glassy fracture, of a pale 
yellow or faint greenish tinge, which darkens slowly by age. 
During the 15th, i6th and 17th centuries mastic enjoyed a high 
reputation as a medicine, and formed an ingredient in a large 
number of medical compounds; but its use in medicine is now 
obsolete, and it is chiefly employed for making varnish. 

Pistacia Khinjuk and P, cabulica^ trees growing throughout 
Sindhj Baluchistan and Cabul, yield a kind of mastic which is met 
with in the Indian bazaars under the name of Mnstagirumt, i.e. 
Roman mastic. This when occurring in the European market is 
known as East Indian or Bombay mastic. In Algeria P. Atlantica 
yields a solid resin, which is collected and used by the Arabs as a 
masticatory. Cape mastic is the produce of Eurvops multifidus, 
the resin bush, or harpuis bosch of the Boers— a plain of the compo- 
site order growing abundantly in tlie Clan william district. Dammar 
resin is sometimes sold under the name of mastic. The West 
Indian mastic tree is the Bursera gummifera and the Peruvian 
mastic is Schinus molle; but neither of tliese furnishes commercial 
resins. The name mastic tree is also applied to a timber tree, Stdei^ 
oxylort mastichodendron, nat. ord. Sapoteceae, which grows in the 
West Indies and on the coast of Florida. 

MA5TIGOPHORA, a group of Protozoa, moving and ingesting 
food by long flagella (Gr. whipX usually few in number, 

and multiplying by fission, usually longitudinal, in the active 
condition. They were separated off from the rest of the old 
“ Infusoria ” by K. Diising, and subdivided by 0 . Biitschli and 
E. R. Lankester into (i) Flagellata {q.v.), including Haemo- 
flagellata (2) Dinoflagellata (q,v,) and Rhyncho = Cysto- 
flagellata E. Haeckel {q,v) - Rhynchoflagellata E. R. Lan- 
kester. The Mastigophora arc frequently termed Flagellata or 
Flagellates. 

MASTODON (Gr. fiuirroff breast, oSouV, tooth), a name given 
by Cuvier to the Pliocene and Miocene forerunners of the 
elephants, on account of the nipple-like prominences on the 
molar teeth of some of the species (fig. 2), which are of a much 
simpler type than those of true elephants. Mastodons, like 
elephants, always have a pair of upper tusks, while the earlier 
ones likewise have a short pair in the lower jaw, which is 
prolonged into a snout-like symphysis for their support. These 
long-chinned mastodons are now regarded as forming a genus 
by themselves {Tetr^Madtm), well-known examples of this 
group being Tettabtldon anptstidms from the Miocene and 
T. longirostris (fig. i, C) from the Lower Pliocene of the Conti- 
nent. In the former the upper tusks are bent down so as to 
cross the tips of the short and chisel-like lower pair. These 
long-chinned mastodons mu.st have had an extremely elongated 
muzzle, formed by the upper lip and nose above and the lower 
lip below, with which were able to reach the ground, the 
neck being probably rather longer than in elephants. On the 
other hand, in the short-chinned mastodons, as represented by 
the Pleistocene North American Mastodon ammeantts and the 
Pliocene European M, turicensis (fig. i), the chin had shrunk 
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lo the dimeneions characteristic of elephante, with the loss of 
the lower incisors (or with temporary retention of rudimentary 
ones), while at the same time a true elephant-like trunk must 
Imve been developed by the shortening of the lower lip and the 
prolongation of the con^bined upper lip and nose. 

Mastodons arc found in almost all parts of the world. In 
Asia they gave rise to the elephants, while they themselves 
originated in Africa from ungulates of more normal type. (See 
Proboscidka.) 

7*he upper tusks of the early maslndous differ from those of clc- 
pliants in retaining longitudinal bands of mamel. The molar tc'eth 



Fig. 1 , — Mastodon turicensis (Plioconcj). 

A, B, Skull and Lower Jaw of Mastodon amtneanus. C, L»owor Jaw of Tetrabelodon Imt^irostris, 

arc six in number on each .side, increasing in size from before back- 
wards, and, as in the elephants, with a horizontal succession, the 
anterior teeth being lost btjfore the full development of the posterior 
ones, wliich eradually move forward, taking the place of thasc that 
are destroyed by wear. Tliis process is, however, les.s fully developed 
than in elephants, and as many as three teetli may be in place in 
each jaw at one time. There is, moreover, in many species a vertical 
succession, affecting either the third, or the third and second, or (in 
Olio American species, Tetvabelodon productus) the first, second and 
third of the six molar teeth. These tlirce are therefore reckoned l 
as milk-molars, and their successors as premolars, while the last three : 
correspond to the true molars of other mammals. The mode of 
succession of tho teeth in tho mastodons exhibits so many stages of 
the process by which the dentition of elephants has been derived 
irom that of more ordinary mammals. 11 also shows that tho an- , 
tcrior molars of elephants do not correspond to the premolars of ' 
other ungulates, but to the milk-molars, the early loss of which in ' 
consequence of the peculiar process of horizontal forward-moving I 



(FromOweph) 

Flc. 2, — Upper Molar of Masson arvernensis^ viewed from btdow, 

suooeesion does not require their replacement by premolars. Special- 
ized species like Mastodon amoj^mts have completely lost the 
rudimentary premolars. * 

Mastodons nave fewer ridges on their molar teeth than elephants: 
the ridges ate also less elevated, wider apart, with a thicker enamel 
covering, and scarcely any cement filling the space between them. 
Sometimes (as in M. amoricanms) the ridges ^arc simple transverse 
wedge-shapra elevations, with straight or concave edges. In other 


species the summits of the ridges are divided into conical cusps, and 
may have accessory cusps clustering around them {nain. M.arvemsnsis, 
fig. 2). When the summits of these are worn by mastication their 
surfaces present circles of dentine surrounded by a border of enamel, 
and as attrition proceeds dilforent patterns are produced liy the 
union of the bases of tlie cusps, a trefoil form being characteristic 
of some species. 

Certain of the molar teeth of the middle of the series in both 
elephants and mastodons have the same number of principal ridges; 
those in front having fewer, and those behind a greater number. 
These teeth are distinguiriicd as intermediate *’ molars. In ele- 
phants there are only two, the last milk-molar and the first true 
molar (or the third and fourth of the whole series), which are alike 
in tho number of ridges; whereas in mastodons there are three such 

teeth, the last milk-molar and 
tiie tot and second molars 
for the third, fourth and 
fifth of the whole series). 
In elephants tho number of 
ridges on the intermediate 
molars always exceeds live, 
but in mastodons it is nearly 
alu'ays three or four, and the 
tooth in front has usually 
one fewer and that behind 
one more, so that the ridge- 
formula (i.r. a formula ex- 
pressing tile number of ridges 
on each of the six molar tt*eth) 
of most mastodons can be 
reduced either to 1,2, 3, 3, 3, 
4, or 2, 3, 4, 4, 4, 5. Throe- 
ridged and four-ridged types 
occur both in Mastodon i\m\ 
mrabelodon, (K. L.*) 

MAStlDl [Ab^-l Hasan 
‘AlI ibn Hits AIN trn ‘Aii 
tri.-M asTidi] (d. c. Q56), 
Arabian historian, was born 
at Bagdad towards the 
close of tlio 9th ccntu^}^ 
Much of his life was spent 
in travel. After he had 
been in Persia and Kerman, 
be visited Istakhr in 915, 
and went in the following year lo Multan and Mansura, 
thence to Camba)’, Saimiir and Ceylon, to Madagascar and 
back to Oman. He seems about this time to have been 
as far as China. After a visit to the shores of the Caspian Sea 
be visited Tiberias in Palestine, examined the Christian church 
there, and described its relics. In 943 he was in Antioch, 
studying the ruins, and two years later in Damascus. The last 
ten years of his life he .spent in Syria and Eg>^pt. His great 
object in life had been to study with his own eyes the peculiarities 
of every land and to collect whatever was of interest for 
archaeology, history and manners. Himself a Mo'lazilite (see 
Mahommedan Religion ; Sects), he was singularly free from 
bigotry, and tDok his information, when necessary, from Persians, 
Jews, Indians, and even the chronicle of a Christian bishop. 

His mo.st extensive work was the Kitdb akhb&r us-Zamdn or 
Annals, in 30 volumes with a supplement, tlic Kitdb ul-Ausat, 
a chronologic.aI sketcli of general history. Of the.se the first part 
only of the former is extant in MS. in Vienna, while the latter soems 
to be in the Bodleian Library', also in MS. The substance of the two 
was united by him in the work by which he is now beat known, the 
Muruj vdh-Dhahab wa Ma^ddin uUJawdhiv (" Meaxlows of Gold and 
Mines of Precious Stones "), an historical work which he completed 
in 947. In 950 he finished a second edition of this and made it 
double its foriiier size, but no copy of this seems to be extant. The 
original edition has been publisned at BulSq and Cairo, and wtth 
French translation by C. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille 
(9 vols., Paris, 1801-1877). Another work of MasTidi, written in the 
last year of hiS life is the KitSb ut-Tanblh wal Ishrdf (the Book 
of Indication and Revision **), in which he summarizes the work of 
his life and corrects and completes his former writings. It has been 
edited by M, J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1894), and a French translation 
has been made by Carra de Vaux (Paris, 1896) ; cf. also the memoir 
of S. de Sacy published in Maynard's edition of the Mufitj, 

An account of Mas'Odi’s works Is to be found in de Sacy’s 
memoir andin Goeje's preface to his edition of the Tanbih, and of the 
works extant in C. Brockelmann’s Oesch. der arabischen LUteratur, 
i. 144-14 5 (Weimar, 1898). C. Field's Tales of the Caliphs (1909) is 
based on Mas' (G. W. T.) 
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MASULlPilSSAll, or Bakdar^ a seaport of British India, 
administrative headquarters of the Kistna district of Madras, 
on one of the mouths of the river Kistna, 215 m, N. of Madras 
city* Pop. (1901), 39,507. Masulipatam yras the earliest 
English settlement on the Coromandel coast, its importance 
being due to the fact that it vras the bandar or port of Golconda. 
An agency was estabhshed there in 1611. During the wars of 
the Carnatic, the English were temporarily expelled the town, 
which was held by the French for some years, in 1759 the 
town and fort weie carried by storm by Colonel Forde, an 
achievement followed by the acquisition of the Northern 
Circars In r864 a great storm-wave swept over the entire 

town and is said to have destroyed 30,000 lives. Weavers form 
a large portion <of the inliabitants, though their trade has greatly 
declined rince the beginning of the igtli century. Hieir opera- 
tions, besides weaving, include printing, bleaching washing and 
dressing. In former days the chintzes of Masulipatam had a 
great reputation abroad for the freshness and permanency of 
their dyes. Masulipatam is a station of the Church Missionary 
Society. The port is only a roadstead, where vessels anchor 
5 m. out. A branch line from Bezwada on the Southern 
Mahratta railway was opened in 1908. The chief educational 
institution is the Noble College of the C.M.S. 

MAT ( 0 . Eng. meai/, from late Lat. wal/a, whence Ital. fnatki, 
Ger. and Dan. mai/e, Du. mo/, &c.), an article of various sizes 
and shapes, according to the purpose for which it is intended, 
and made of plaited or woven materiab, such as coir, hemp, 
coco-nut fibre, straw, rushes, &c., or of rope or coarse twine. 
The finer fabrics arc known as “ matting (^.».). Mats are 
mainly used for covering floors, or in horticulture as a protection 
against cold or exposure for plants and trees. When used near 
the entrance to a house for people to wipe their boots on “ door 
mats are usually made of »coarse coco-nut fibre, or india-rubber, 
cork, or of thickly coiled wire. Bags, rolls or sacks made of 
matting are used to hold coffee, flax, rice and other produce, 
and the term is often used with reference to the specific quantities 
of such produce, a.g, so many “ mats ’’ of coffee, rice, &c. 

To be distinguished from the above ie the term mat in glass- 
painting or gilding, meaning dull, unpolished or unbumished. This 
18 the same as Ger. maUf dead, dull, cf. matt-hlaUy Med. Lat. mattus^ 
adapted from Persian mdi^ dazed, astonislied, at a loss^ helpless, and 
seen in mate in chess, from Pers. shah mat^ the long is dead. 

BIATAKLE (“vanishing*' or “ hidden " people, so called 
from their appearance in battle, hidden behind enormous oxhide 
shields), a people of Zulu origin who began national life under 
the chief Mosilikatze. Driven out of the Transvaal by the 
Boers in 1837, Mosilikatze crossed the Limpopo with a military 
host which h^ been recruited from every tribe conquered by 
him during his ten years’ predominance in the Transvaal. li 
their new territories the Matabele absorbed into their ranks 
many members of the conquered Mashona tribes and established 
a military despotism. Their sole occupation was war, for which 
thoir laws and organization were designed to fit them. This 
system of constant warfare is, since the conquest of Matabeleland 
by the British in 1893, ^ Matabele are 

now herdsmen and agriculturists. (Sec Rhodesia.) 

MATAGHINES (Span, maiaehin, clown, or masked dancer), 
bands of mummers or itinerant players in Mexico, especially 
popular around the Rio Grande, who wander from village 
to village during Lent, playing in rough-and-ready style a set 
drama based on the history of Montezuma. Dressed in fan- 
tastic Indian costumes and carrying rattles as their orchestra, 
the^chief characters are El Monarca, “ the monarch ’* (Monte- 
zuma); Malinche, or Malinttin, the Indian mistress of Hernando 
Cortes; El Toro, “ the bull,*’ the malevolent “ comic man ** of 
the play, dressed in buffalo skin with the animal’s horns on his 
head; Agwdo, the “ grandfather,” and Aguela, “grandmother.” 
With the help of a chorus of dancers they portray the desertion 
of his people by Montezuma,, the luring of hm back by the wiles 
and smiles of Malinche, th^ final reunion of king and people, 
and the killing of £1 Toro, who is supposed to have made all 
the misdiief. 


MAZADOiK,a Spanish word meaning literally ^ Mei^^inom 
mUar^ Lat. madare, especially applied to tbs principal performer 
tn a buU-fight, whose funetbn it is to slay the bt^ (see Bull- 
ptcmrxiiG). The wch^ is also used of oertam important cards 
in suck games as quadrille, ombre, &c., and more partictflarly of 
a special farm of the game of dominoes. 

MATAMOROfl, a town and port of the state of Tamaufip^ 
Mexico, on the S. bank of the Rio Grande, oS m. from its 
mouth, opposite Brownsville, Texas. Pop. (1900), 8547^ 
Matamopos stands in an open plain, the commercial centre fora 
large district, but its import trade is prejudiced by the ba» at 
the mouth of 1^ Rio Grande, which permits the entrance of 
small vessels only. The exports include hides, wool and live 
stock. The irnpomnee of the town in the foreign tmiie of 
northern Mexico, however, has been largely dtminisbed by the 
great railways. Formerly it was the centre of a large contra- 
band trade witdi Brownsville, Texas. MatamoroB was fannded 
early in the 19th century, and was named in honour of the 
Mexican patriot Mariano Matamoros (c, 1 770-C814). In the war 
between the United States and Mexico, Matamoros was easily 
taken by the Americans on the i8th of May 1846, following 
General Zachary Taylor’s victories at Palo Alto and Resaoa 
de la Palma. Matamoros was occupied by the Mexican im- 
perialists under Mejia in 1864, and by the French in 1866. 

MATANS&A5, an important city of Cuba, capital of Matanzas 
Province, situated on a large deep bay on the N. coast, about 
54 m. (by rail) E. of Havana. Pop. (1907), 36,009* There are 
railway outlets W., S. and £., and Matanzas is served by steam- 
ships to New York and by the coast steamers pf the Herrera 
Line. The bay, unlike all the other better harbours of the island, 
has a broad mouth, a m. across, but there is good shelter 
against all winds except from the N.E. A coral reef lies 
across the entrance. Three rivers emptying into the bay— the 
San Juan, Canimar and Yumuri — ^have deposited much silt^ 
necessitating the use of lighters in loading andcnloading large 
ships. The city is finely placed at the head of the bay, on a low, 
sloping plain backed by wooded hills, over some of which the 
city itself has spread. The conical Pan de Matanzas (1277 ft.) 
is a strik^ land-mark for sailors. The San Juan and Yumuri 
rivers divide Matanzas into three districts. The Teatro Esteban, 
Casino Espanoi and Government House are noteworthy among 
the buildings. The broad Paseo de Marti (Alameda de Yersahes, 
Paseo de ^nta Cristina) extends along the edge oi the harbour, 
and is perhaps the handsomest parkw^^ and boulevard in Cuba. 
At one end is a statue of Ferdinand VII., at the other a monument 
to 63 Cubans executed by the Spanish government as traitors 
for bearing arms in the cause of independence. A splendid 
military road continues the Paseo to the Castillo de Ssui Serverino 
(built in 1694-1695, reconstructed in 1773 and following years). 
There are two smaOer forts, established in z8th century. Near 
Matanzas are two of the most noted natural resorts of ^Cuba: 
the valley of the Yumuri, and the caves of BcIlOmar. Com- 
manding the Yumuri Valley is the hill called Cumbre, on which 
is the Hermitage of Monteserrate (1870), with a famous shrine. 
Matanzas is the second port of the island in commerce. Sugar 
and molasses are the chief exports. The city is the chief outlet 
for the sugar product of the province, which, with the province 
of ^anta Clara, produces two-thirds of the crop of the island. 
There are many large warehouses, rum distilleries, sugar-miUs 
and railway machine-shops. Matanzas is frequently mentioned 
in the annals of the ifith and Z7th centuries, when its bay was 
frequented by buccaneers; but the city was not laid out until 
1693. In the next year it received an ayurUamiento (council). 
Its prosperity rapidly increased after the establishment of free 
commerce early in the zQth century. In Z815 it was mode a 
department capital. The mulatto poet, Galriel dela €oncepci6n 
Valdes, known as PUbcido(x8o9-iS44), was bom in.Matanzas, and 
was executed there for participation in the supposed conspacacy 
of negroes in 1844, which is one of the most famous episodes in 
Cuban history. The hurricanes of 1844 and 1846 are the oxfiy 
other prominent local events. American commercial mAueojos 
has always been particularly strong. 
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MATARO (anc. lluro)y a seaport of north-eastern Spain, in 
the province of Barcelona, on the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Barcelona-Pcrpignan railway. Pop. (1900), 19,704. The streets 
of the new town, lying next the sea, are wide and regularly 
built; those of the old town, farther up the hill, still preserve 
much of their ancient character. The parish church of Santa 
Maria has some good pictures and wood carvings. The wine of 
the neighbourhood, which resembles port, is shipped in large 
quantities from Barcelona; and the district furnishes fine roses 
and strawberries for the Barcelona market. The leading indus- 
tries are manufactures of linen and cotton goods, especially 
canvas and tarpaulin, and of soap, paper, chemicals, starch, 
glass, leather, spirits and flour. The railway to Barcelona, 
opened in October 1848, was the first to be constructed in Spain. 
Outside the town is the much-frequented carbonated mineral 
spring of Argentona. 

MATCH. I. 0 . Eng. gemaeccay a cognate form of “ make,” 
meaning originally “ fit ** or “ suitable ” ; a pair, or one of a pair 
of objects, persons or animals. As particularly applied to a 
husband and wife, and hence to a marriage, the word is especially 
used of two persons or things which correspond exactly to each 
other. The verb “ to match ” has also the meaning to “ pit 
one against each other,” and so is applied in sport to an arranged 
contest between individuals or sides. 

2. 0 . Fr. mesche ; apparently from a latinized form of Gr. 
rnucus from the nose, applied to the nozzle of a lamp; 
primarily the wick which conveys oil or molten wax to the flame 
of a lamp or candle (this use is now obsolete), the word being then 
applied to various objects having the property of carrying fire. 
With early firearms a match, consisting of a cord of hemp or 
similar material treated with nitre and other substances so that 
it continued to smoulder after it had been ignited, was used for 
firing the charge, being either held in the gunner’s hand or at- 
tached to the cock of the musket or arquebus and brought down 
by the action af the trigger on the powder priming (“ match- 
lock ”); and more or less similar preparations, made to burn more 
or less rapidly as required quick-match ” and “ slow-match ”), 
are employed as fuses in blasting and demolition work in military 
operations. The word “ match ” was further used of a splint of 
wood, tipped with sulphur so that it would readily ignite, but 
it now most commonly means a slip of wood or other combustible 
material, having its end covered with a composition which takes 
fire when rubbed either on any rough surface or on another 
specially prepared composition. 

The first attempt to make matches in the modern sense may 
probably be ascribed to Godfrey Haukwitz, who, in 1680, acting 
under the direction of Robert Boyle, who at that time had just 
discovered how to prepare phosphorus, employed small pieces 
of that element, ignited by friction, to light splints of wood 
dipped in sulphur. This device, however, did not come into 
extensive use owing to its danger and inconvenience and to the 
cost of the phosphorus, and till the beginning of the 19th century 
flint and steel with tinder-box and sulphur- tipped splints of 
wood — “ spunks ” or matches — were the common means of 
obtaining fire for domestic and other purposes. The sparks 
struck off by the percussion of flint and steel were made to fall 
among the tinder, which consisted of carbonized fragments of 
cotton and linen ; the entire mass of the tinder was set into a glow, 
developing sufficient heat to ignite the sulphur with which the 
matches were tipped, and thereby the splmts themselves were 
set on fire. In 1805 one Chancel, assistant to Professor L. J. 
Th6nard of Paris, introduced an apparatus consisting of a small 
bottle containing asbestos, saturated with strong sulphuric acid, 
with splints or matches coated with sulphur, and tipped with a 
mixture of chlorate of potash and sugar. The matches so pre- 

C ared, when brought into contact with the sulphuric acid in the 
ottle, ignited, and thus, by chemical action, fire was produced. 
In r823 a decided impetus was^ven to the artificial production 
of fire by the introduction of tire Dobereiner lamp, so called after 
its inventor, J. W. Dfibereiner of Jena. The first really practical 
friction matches were made in England in 1827, by John Walker, 
a druggist of Stockton-on-Tees. These were known as 
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“ Congreves ” after Sir William Congreve, the inventor af the 
Congreve rocket, and consisted of wooden splints or sticks of 
cardboard coated with sulphur and tipped with a mixture of 
sulphide of antimony, chlorate of potash and gum. With each 
box, which was retailed at a shilling, there was supplied afoided 
piece of glass paper, the folds of which were to be tightly pressed 
together, while the match was drawn through between them. 
The same idea occurred to Sir Isaac Holden independently two 
and a half years later. The so-called “ Pronwtheans,” patented 
by S. Jones of London in 1830, consisted of a short roll of paper 
with a small quantity of a mixture of chlorate of potash and 
sugar at one end, a thin glass globule of strong sulphuric acid 
being attached at the same point. When the sulphuric acid was 
liberated by pinching the glass globule, it acted on the mixed 
chlorate and sugar, producing fire. The phosphorus friction- 
match of the present day was first introduced on a commercial 
^ale ini833. Itappears to have been made almost simultaneously 
in several distinct centres. The name most prominently connected 
with the early .stages of the invention is that of J. Preschel of 
Vienna, who in 1833 * factory in operation for making phos- 

phorus matches, fusees, and amadou slips tipped with igniting 
composition. At the same time also matches were bei.ig made by 
F. Moldenhauer in Darmstadt; and for a. long series of years 
Austria and the South-German states were the principal centres 
of the new industry. 

But the use of ordinary white or yellow phosphorus as a princi- 
pal ingredient in the igniting mixture of matches was found to 
be accompanied with very serious disadvantages. It Is a deadly 
poLson, and it.*! free dissemination has led to many accidental 
deaths, and to numerous cases of wilful murder and suicide. 
Workers also who are exposed to phosphoric vapours are subject 
to a peculiarly distressing disease which attacks the jaw, and 
ultimately produces necrosis of the jaw-bone (“ phossy jaw ”)^ 
though with scrupulous attention to ventilation and cleanliness 
much of the risk of the disease may be avoided. The most 
serious objections to the use of phosphorus, however, were 
overcome by the discovery of the modified form of that body 
known as red or amorphous phosphoru.s. That substance was 
utilized for the manufacture of the well-known “ safety matches” 
by J. K. Lundstrom, of Jonkoping, Sweden, in 1852; its employ- 
ment for this purpose had been patented eight years previously 
by another Swede, G. E. Pasch, who, however, regarded it as an 
oxide of pho.sphorus. Red phosphorus is in itself a perfectly 
innocuous substance, and no evil effects arise from freely working 
the compositions of which it forms an ingredient. The fact again 
that safety matches ignite only in exceptional circumstances 
on any other than the prepared surfaces which accompany the 
box — which surfaces and not the matches themselves contain 
the phosphorus required for ignition— makes them much less 
liable to cause accidental fires than other kinds. 

The processes carried out in a match factory include preparing 
the .splints, dipping them first in molten paraffin wax and then 
in the igniting composition, and filling the matches into boxes. 
All these operations are performed by complicated automatic 
I machinery, in the development of which the Diamond Match 
Company of America has taken a leading part, with the 
minimum of manual intervention. 

The chief element in the igniting mixture of ordinary or " strike 
anywhere " matches used to be common yellow phosphorus, com- 
bined with one or more other bodies which readily part with oxygen 
under the influence of heat. Chief among these latter substances 
is chlorate of potash, others being red lead, nitrate of lead, bichro- 
mate of potash and peroxide of manganese. But at the beginning 
of the 20th century many countries took steps to stop the use of 
yellow phosphorus owing to the danger to health attending its 
manipulation. In Sweden matches made with it have been pro- 
hibited for home consumption, but not for export, since 1901. In 
1905 and 1906 two conferences, attended by representatives of 
most of the governments of Europe, were held at Berne to consider 
the question of prohibiting yellow phosphorus, but no generd agree- 
ment was reached owing to the objections entertained by Sweden, 
Norway, Spain and Portugal, and also Japan. Germany, France, 
Italy, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland and Luxemburg, however, 
j agr^ to a convention whereby yellow phosphorus was prohibited 
as from 1912, and to this Great Britain expressed her adherence 
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after the passing of the White Matches Prohibition Act igo8, which 
forbade the manufacture and importation of such matches irom the 
I St of January lyio; though to avoid hardship to retailers and others 
holding large stocks It permitted their sale for a year longer. Phos- 
jAiorous sulphide (sesquisulphide of phosphorus) ia one of the sub- 
stances widely employed as a substitute for yellow phosphorus in 
matches which will strike anywhere without the need of a specially 
prepared surface. 

^fety matches contain no phosphoms in the heads ; according to 
one formula that has been putwshed the mixture with which they are 
tipped consists of chlorate of potash, 32 parts; bichromate of potash, 
12; red lead, 32; sulphide of antimony, 24; while the ingredients of 
a suitable rubbing surface are eight parts of amorphous phosphorus 
to nine of sulphide of antimony. There is no doubt, however, 
that there is considerable diversity in the composition of the mixtures 
actually employed. 

“ Vestas are matches in which short pieces of tliin ‘‘ wax taper 
are used in place of wooden splints. Fusees or vesuvians consist 
of large oval heads fixed on a round splint. The.se heads consist of 
a porous mixture of charcoal, saltpetre, cascarilla or other scented 
])ark, glass and gum, tipped with common igniting composition. 
When lighted they form a glowing mass, without flame. 

It is calculated that in the principal European countries from six 
to ten matches are used for each inhabitant daily, and the world's 
annual output must reach a total which requires twelve or thirteen 
figures for its expression. In the United States the manufacture 
is under the control of the Diamond Match Company, formed in 
1881; which company also has an important share in the industry 
in Great Britain, whore it has establislied large works. Similarly 
the manufacture of safety matches in Sweden is largely controlled 
by one big combination. In France matches are a government 
mmopoly, and are both dear in price and inferior in quality, as 
compared with other countries whore the industry is left to private 
enterprise. The French government formerly leased the manufec- 
turc to a company {Sociiti ^inhale des allumettes chimtques), but since 
i8go it has been undertaken directly by the state. 

MATE (a corruption of make, from 0. Eng. gemaca, a ** com- 
rade”), a companion. In the language of the sea, the mate is 
the companion or assistant of the master, or of any officer at 
the head of a division of the crew. In the merchant service the 
mates are the officers who serve under the master, commonly 
called the captain, navigate the ve.ssel under his direction, and 
replace him if he dies, or is disabled. In a war-ship mates 
serve under the gunner, boatswain, carpenter, &c. They are 
officers told off to attend to a particular part of the ship, as for 
example mate of the upper deck, who.se duly is to see that it is 
kept clean, or mate of the hold, who is employed to serve out 
the water and other stores, and to keep the weights adjusted 
so as to preserve the trim— or balance— of the ship. (For 
“ mate ” in chess, see Che.ss.) 

MATE, or Paraguay Tea, the dried leaves of Ilex paraguari- 
ensis,^ an evergreen shrub or small tree belonging to the same 
genus as the common holly, a plant to which it bears some 
resemblance in size and habit. The leaves are from 6 to 8 in. 
long, shortly stalked, with a somewhat acute tip and finely 
toothed at the margin. The small white flowers grow in forked 
clusters in the axils of the leaves ; the sepals, petals and stamens 
are four in number, or occasionally five; and the berry is 4 -seeded. 
The plant grows abundantly in Paraguay, and the south of 
Brazil, forming woods called yerbdes. One of the principal 
centres of the mat 6 industry is the Villa Real, a small town above 
Asuncion on the Paraguay river; another is the Villa de San 
Xavier, in the district between the rivers Uruguay and Parana. 

Although luat^ appears to have been used from time immemorial 
by the Indians, the Jesuits were the first to attempt its cultivation. 
This was begun at their branch missions in Paraguay and the province 
of Hio Grande de San Pedro, where some plantations still exist, and 
yield the best tea that is made. From this circumstance the names 
Jesuits' tea, tea of the Missions, St Bartholomew's tea, &c., are 
somet^es applied to mat6. Under cultivation the quality of the 
tea improves, but the pflant remains a small shrub with numerous 
stems, instead of forming, as in the wild state, a tree with a rounded 
head. From cultivated plants the leaves are gathered every 
two or three years, that interval being necessary for restoration to 
vigorous growth. The collection of mat6 is, however, chiefly 
effected by Indians employed for that purpose by merchants, who 
pay a money consideration to government tor the privilege. 

When a yerbal or mat£ wood -is found, the Indians, who usually 
trav^ in companies of about twenty-five in number, build wigwams 

* 1 . gigmuUdi 1 . malifoUa, I. HumboldHana, and J. mgropunctaUt, 

besito several varieties of these species, are also used for preparing 
mat&. 
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and settle down to the work for about six months. Their first 
operation is to prepare an open space, called a iatacua, about 6 ft 
square, in which the surface of the soil is beaten hard and smooth 
with mallets. The leafy branches of the mat6 are then cut down and 
placed on the tatacua, where they undergo a preliminaxy roasting 
Irom a fire kindled around it. An arch of poles, or of hurdles, is 
then erected above it, on which the matd is placed, a fire being lighted 
underneath. - This part of the process demands some care, since 
by it the leaves have to be rendered brittle enough to be easily 
pulverized, and the aroma has to be developed, the necoswuy 
amount of heat being only learned by experience. After drying, 
the leaves are reduced to coarse powder in mortars formed of pitsjh 
the earth well rammed. Mat6 so prepared is called caa gaxu or yerva 
do polos, and is chiefly used in Brazil. In Paraguay and the 
vicinity of Parana in the Argentine Republic, the leaves are deprived 
of the midrib before roasting ; this is called caa-miri. A very superior 
quality, or caa-cuys, is also prepared in Paraguay from the scarcely 
expanded buds. Another method of drying mat^ has been adopted, 
the leaves being heated in large cast-iron pans set in brickwo^, in 
the same way that tea is dried in China; it is afterwards powderod 
by machinery. 



Matfe {Jtlex paraguariensis). 

Portion of plant, half natural size. Flower, drupe and nuts, twice 
natural size. Part of under-side of leaf showing minute glands, 
natural size. 

The different methods of preparation influence to a certain extent 
the value of the product, the mati prepared in Paraguay being 
considered the best, that of Oran and Faranagua very inferior. The 
leaves when dried are packed tightly in serous or oblong packages 
made of raw hides, whi^ are then carefully sewed up. These shrink 
by exposure to the sun, and in a couple of days fbrm compact parcels 
each containing about 200 lb of tea; in this form it Keeps well. 
The tea is generally prepared for use in a small silver-mounted 
calabash, made of the fruit of Crescentia cujete (Cuca) or of Laren- 
aria (Caba9o), usually about the size of a large orange, the tapering 
end of the latter serving for a handle. In the top of the calabash, 
or fnati,* a circular hole about the size of a florin is made, and through 
this opening the tea is sucked by means of a bombilla. This instru- 
ment consists of a small tube 6 or 7 in. long, formed either of metal 
or a reed, which has at one end a bulb made either of extremifely fine 
basket-work or eff metal perforated with minute holes, so as to 
prevent the particles of the tea-leaves from being drawn up into 
the mouth. Some sugar and a little hot water are first placed in the 
gourd, the yerva is then added, and finally the vessel is filled to the 
brim with boiling water, or milk previously heated bv a spirit lamp. 

^ The word caa signified the plant in the native Indian language. 
The Spaniards gave it a similar name, yerba. MaU comes ixam 
language of the Incas, and originally means a calabash. The 
Paraguay tea was called at first yerva do mdS, and then, the yerva 
being dropped, the name motif came to signify the same tning. 
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A burnt sugar or temon juice is sometimes added instead of 
milk'. The beverage is then banded round to the comuuny, each 
person being furnished with a boinbilla. The leavcas will bear steeps 
ing about throo times. The infusion, if not drunk soun alter it is 
made, rapidly turns black. Persona who arc iuud ol mat^ drink 
it before every meal, and consume about i oz. ol the leaves per day. 
In the neighbourhood of Parana it is prepared and drunk like 
Chinese, tea. Mat6 is generally considered disagreeable by those 
unaccustomed to it, having a somewhat bitter taste; moreover, it 
is the custom to drink it .so hot as to be unpleasaat. But hi the 
.south^easteun republics it is a much-prwed article of luxury, and is 
the, first thing offered to vi.sitors. The gaucho of the plahis will 
travel on horseback for weeks asking no better fare than dried beef 
washed down with copious draughts of mat6, and for it he will torgo 
any other luxury, such an sugar, rice or biscuit. Mato acts as. a 
restorative after great fatigue in the same manner as tea. Since 
it does nut lose its ffaivour so quickly as tea by exposure to the air 
and damp it is more valuable to travellers. 

Since tte beginning of the 17th century matt has been drunk by 
aU dasses in Paraguay, and it is now used throughout Brazil and tl\e 
neighbouring countries. 

The virtues of this substance are due to the occurrence in it of 
caffeine, of which a given quantity ol malt, as prepared for drink- 
ing, contains definitely less than a similar quantity of tea or coffee. 
It is less astringent than either of these, and thus is, on all score.s; 
less open to objection. 

See Scully, Bra;sil (I-ondon, 1866); Mansfield, Brazil (London, 
1856); Christy, Ntw Commercial Plants, No. 3 (London, 1R80); 
Km B ulleiin (i 892) , p. 1 3* • 

MATSRA» a city of Basilicata, Italy, in the province of 
Potenza, from which it is 68 m. E. by road (13 m. S. of the station 
of Altamura), 1312 ft. above sea-level. Pop. (1901), 17,801. 
Part of it is built on a level plateau and part in deep valleys 
adjoining, theftops of the campaniles of the lower portions being 
on a level with the streets of the upper. 'Ihc principal building 
is the cathedral of the archbishopric of Acerenza and Matera, 
formed in 1203 by the union of the two liishoprics, dating respec- 
tively from 300 and 398. The western fa5ade of the cathedral 
is plain, whue the utmoM richness of decoration is lavished on 
the south fronl which faces the piazza. Almost in the centre 
of this south fa9ade is an exquisitely sculptured window, from 
which letters from the Greek patriarch at Con.stantinople used 
to be read. The campanile is 175 ft. hiph. In the vicinity are 
the troglodyte caverns of Monte Scaglioso, still inhabited by 
some of the lower classes, and other caves with 13th-century 
frescoes. 

Neolithic pottery has been found here, but the origin of the town 
is uncertain. Under the Kormans Matera was a coimtship for 
William Bras de Per and his successors. Tt was the chief town of 
the Basilicata from 1664 tiU 1811, when the French transferred 
the administration to Potenza. 

MATERIALISM (from Lat. materia, matter), in philosophy, 
the theory which regards all the facts of the universe as 
explainable in terms of matter and motion, and in particular 
explains all psychical processes by physical and chemical changes 
in the nervous system. It is thus opposed both to natural 
realism and to idealism. For the natural realist stands upon the 
common-sense position that minds and material objects hhvc 
equally effective existence; while the idealist explains matter by 
mind and denies that mind can be explained by matter. The 
various forms into which materialism may be classified correspond 
to the various causes which induce men to take up materialistic 
views, Naive materialism is due to a cause which still, perhaps, 
has no small power, the natural difficulty which persons who have 
had no philosophic training experience in observing and appre- 
ciating the importance of the immaterial facts of consciousness. 
The pre-Soc]ratics may be classed as naive materialists in this 
sense; though, as at that early period the contrast between 
matter and spirit had not been fully realized and matter was 
credited with properties that belong to life, it is usual to apply 
the term hylozoism (q.v) to the earliest stage of Greek 
metaphysical theory. It is not difficult to discern the influence of 
naive materialism in contemporary thinking. We sm it in Huxley, 
and still more in Haeckel, wffcse materialism (which he chooses 
to term “monism”) is evidently conditioned by ignorance 
of the history and present position of speculation. Cosmolopeal 
materialism is that form of the doctrine in which the dominant 
motive is t^e formation of a comprehensive world-scheme : 


the Stoics and Epicureans were cosmolbgical ma/teriaiists. In 
antureligwus materialism the motive is hostility to established 
dogmas which are connected, in the Christian system especially, 
with certain forms of .spiritual doctrine. Such a motive weighed 
much with Hobbes and with the French materialists of the 
1 8th century, such as La Mcttrie and d’Holbach. The cause 
of medical materialism is the natural bias of physicians towards 
explaining the health and disease of mind by the health and 
disease of body. It has received its greatest support from the 
study of insanity, which is now fully recognized as conditioned 
by disease of the brain. To this school belong Drs Maud.sley 
and Mercier. The highest form of the doctrine is scientific 
materialism, by which term is meant the doctrine so commonly 
adopted by the physicist, zoologist and bic^ogist. 

It may perhaps be fairly said that materialism is at present a 
necessary methodological postulate of natural-scientific inquiry. 
The business of the scientist is to explain everything by the 
physical causes which are comparatively well understood and to 
exclude the interference of spiritual causes. It was the great 
work ol Descartes to exclude rigorously from science all explana- 
tions which were not scientifically verifiable ; and the prevalence 
of materialism at certain epochs, as in the enlightenment of 
the 1 8th century and in the German philosophy of the middle 
19th, were occasioned by special need to vindicate the s^'ientific 
position, in the former case against the Church, in the latter case 
against the pseudo-science of the Hegelian dialectic. The chief 
definite periods of materialism are the pre-Socratic and the 
post-Aristotelian in Greece, the i8tli century in France, and in 
Germany the 19th century from about 1850 to 1880. In 
England materialism has been endemic, so to speak, from 
Hobbes to the present time, and English materialism is more 
important perhaps than that of any other country. But, from 
the national distrust of system, it has not been elaborated into 
a consistent metaphysic, but is rather traceable as a tendency 
harmonizing with the spirit of natural science, Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Mill and Herbert Spencer are not systematic materialists, 
but show tendencies towards materialism. 

See Metaphysics; and Lange’s History of Materialism. 

MATER MATUTA (connected with Lat. mane, matutinuSy 
“ morning ”), an old Italian goddess of dawn. The idea of light 
being closely connected with childbirth, whereby the infant is 
brought into the light of the world, she came to be regarded as a 
double of Juno, and was identified by the Greeks with Eilithyia. 
Matuta had a temple in Home in the Forum Boarium, where the 
festival of Matralia was celebrated on the nth of June. Only 
married women were admitted, and none who had been married 
more tlian once were allowed to crown her image with garlands. 
Under hellenizing influences, she became a goddess of sea and 
harbours, the Ino-Leucothea of the Greeks. In this connexion 
it is noticeable that, as Ino tended her nephew Dionysus, so at 
the Matralia the participants prayed for the welfare of their 
nephews and nieces before that p{ their own children. The trans- 
formation wa.s complete in 174 b.c., when Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, after the conquest of Sardinia, placed in the temple 
of Matuta a map commemorative of the campaign, containing a 
plan of the island and the various engagements. The progress 
of navigation and the association of divinities of the sky with 
maritime affairs probably also assisted to bring about the diange, 
although the memory of her earlier function as a goddess of 
childbirth survived till imperial times. 

Ovid, Fasti, vi. 475; Livy xli. 28; Plutarch, Quaestiones romanae, 
lO, 17. , , » , 

MATHEMATICS (Gr. fAad'qfmTLKrj, sc. reyy’f! or cTriwriy/Lny; 
from fidOijfAa, “ learning ” or “ science ”), the general term for the 
various applications of mathematical thought, the traditional 
field of which is number and quantity. It has been Ui^al to 
define mathematics as “ the science of discrete and continuous 
magnitude.” Hven Leibnitz,^ who initiated a more modern point 
of view, follows the tradition in thus confining the scope of 
mathematics properly so called, while apparently conceiving it 
as a department of a yet wider science of reasoning. A short 

1 Cl. La Logique de leibnite, ch. vti., by L. Coutttsat 
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ccmBid€ration of some leading topics of the science will exemplify 
both the plausibility and Inadequacy of the above definition. 
Arithmetic^ algebra, and the infinitesimal calculus are sciences 
directly concerned with integral numbers, rational (or fractional) 
numbers, and real numbers generally, which include incom- 
mensurable numbers. It would seem that “ the general theory 
of discrete and continuous quantity ” is the exact description of 
the topics of these sciences. Furthermore, can we not complete 
the circle of the mathematical sciences by adding geometry? 
Now geometry deals with points, lines, planes and cubic contents. 
Of these all except points arc quantities : lines involve lengths, 
planes involve areas, and cubic contents involve volumes. Also, 
as the Cartesian geometry shows, all the relations between 
points are expressible in terms of geometric quantities. Accord- 
ingly, at first sight it seems reasonable to define geometry in 
some such way as “ the science of dimensional quantity.” 
Thus every subdivision of mathematical science would appear 
to deal with quantity, and the definition of mathematics as 
“ the science of quantity ” would appear to be justified. Wc 
have now to consider the reasons for rejecting this definition 
as inadequate. 

Types of Critical Questions. — What arc numbers ? We can 
talk of five apples and ton pears. But what arc “ five ” and 
“ ten ” apart from the apples and pears ? Also in addition to 
the cardinal numbers there are the ordinal numbers : the fifth 
apple and the tenth pear claim thought. What is the relation 
of “ the fifth ” and ” the tenth ” to ” five ” and “ ten ” ? 

The first rose of summer ” and “ the last rose of summer ” 
are parallel phrases, yet one explicitly introduces an ordinal 
number and the other does not. Again, ” half a foot ” and 
‘‘ half a pound ” arc easily defined. But in what .sense is there 
** a half,” which is the same for “ half a foot ” as “ half a 
pound ” ? Furthermore, incommensurable numbers are defined 
as the limits arrived at as the result of certain procedures with 
rational numbers. But how do we know that there is anything 
to reach ? We must know that y/2 exists before we can prove 
that any procedure will reach it. An expedition to the North 
Pole has nothing to reach unless the earth rotates. 

Also in geometry, what is a point ? The straightneijs of a 
straight line and the planeness of a plane require consideration. 
Furthermore, “ congruence ” is a difficulty. For when a triangle 
” moves,” the points do not move with it. So what is it that 
keeps unaltered in the moving triangle ? Thus the whole 
method of measurement in geometry as described in the elemen- 
tary textbooks and the older treatises is obscure to the last 
degree. Lastly, what are ” dimensions ” ? All these topics 
require thorough discussion before we can rest content with the 
definition of mathematics as the general science of magnitude; 
and by the time they are discussed the definition has evaporated. 
An outline of the modern answers to questions such as the above 
will now be given. A critical defence of them would require a 
volume.^ 

Cardinal Numbers. — A one^one relation between the members of 
two classes et and jS i.s any method of correlating all the members 
of a to all the members of a, so that any member of a has one and 
only one correlate in a, and any member of $ has one and only one 
correlate in a. Two classes between which a one-one relation exists 
have tlic same cardinal number and are called cardinally .similar; 
and the cardinal number of the class a is a certain class whose 
members are themselves classes — namely, it is the class composed 
of all those classes lor wliich a one-one correlation with a exists. 
Thus the cardinal number of a is itself a class, and furthermore a 
is a member of it. For a one-one relation can be established between 
the members of o And a by the simple process of correlating each 
meipj^er of a with itself. Thns the cardinal number one is the class 
of unit classes, the cardinal number two is the class of doublets, 
and 80 on. Also a unit class is any class with the property that it 
possesses a member x such that, if y is any member of the class, 
then X and y are identical. A doublet is any class which possesses 
a member x such that the modified class funned by ail the other 
members except x is a unit class. And so on for all the finite 
cardipajfi, which are thus defined succetisivcly. The cardinal 
number aero is the class >o£ classps with no momoers; but therp is 
only one such idass, namely — the null class. Thus this cardinal 

Cf. Tike PHneipfes of Mathematics^ by Bertrand Russell (Cam- 
i bridge^ 1903). 


number has only one member. The operations of addition and 
multiplication 0! two given cardinal numbers can be defined by 
taking two classes a and fi, satisfying the conditions (i) that then 
cardi^ numbers are respectively the given numbers, and (i) Iftiat 
they contain no member in common, and then by defining by refer<i 
enco to a and fi two other suitable classeji whose cardinal numbers 
are defined to be respectively the required sum and product of 
the cardinal numbers in question. We need not here consider the 
details of this process. 

With these aefinitions it is now possible to prove the following 
six premisses applying to finite cardinal numbers, from which 
Peano has shown that all arithmetic can be deduced : — 

i. Cardinal numbers form a class. • 

ii. Zero is a cardinal number. 

iii. If u is a cardinal number, a |-i is a cardinal number. 

iv. If s is any class and zero is a member of it, also if when x is 
a cardinal number and a member of s, also x-f*i is a member of 
then the whole class of cardinal numbers is contained in s. 

v. If a and b are cardinal numbers, and 1, then a^h. 

vi. If a Is a cardinal number, tlien a-f- it=TO. 

It may be noticed that (iv.) is the familar principle of mathe-^ 
matical "induction. Peano in an historical note refers its first 
explicit employment, although without a general enunciation, to 
Maurolycus in hi.s work, Arithmeiicorum lihri duo (Venice, 1575). 

But now the difficulty of confining mathematics to being the 
science of number and quantity is immediately apparent. For 
there is no self-contained .science of cardinal numbers. The proof 
of the six premisses requires an elaborate investigation into the 
general properties of classes and relations which catt be deduced 
by the strictest reasoning from our ultimate logical principles. 
Also It is purely arbitrary to erect the consequences of these six 
principles into a separate science. They are excellent principle.'! 
of tlic highest value, but they are in no sense the necessary pre^ 
misses which must be proved l^efore any other propositions on 
cardinal numbers can ]ye established. On the contrary, the pre- 
misse.s of arithmetic can l>e put in other forms, anfl, furthermore, 
an indefinite number of propositions of arithmetic can lie proved 
directly from logical principle.s without mentioning them. Thus, 
while arithmetic may be defined as that branch of deductive reason- 
ing concerning classes and relations which is concerned with the 
establishment of propositions concerning cardinal numbers, it must 
be added that the introduction of cardinal numbers makes no great 
break in tliis general science. It is no more than an interesting 
subdivision in a general theory. 

Ordinal Numbers. — Wc must first understand what is meant by 
“ order," that is, by " serial arrangement." An order of a set of 
things is to be sought in that relation holding between members 
of the set which constitutes that order. The set viewed as a class 
has many orders. Thus the telegraph posts along' a certain road 
have a space-order very obvious to our senses; but they have also 
a time-onler according to dates of erection, perhaps more important 
to the postal authorities who replace them after fixed intervals. 
A set of cardinal numbers have an order of magnitude, often caUed 
the order of the set because of its insistent obviousness to us; but, 
if they are the numbers drawn in a lottery, their time-order of 
occurrence in that drawing also ranges them in an order of some 
importance. Thus the order is defined by the serial " relation. 
A relation (R) is serial * when (i) it implies diversity, so that, if 
X has the relation R to y, x is diverse from v ; (2) it is transiitive, so 
that if X has the relation R to y, and y to z, then x has the relation 
R -3^; ( 3 ) has the property of connexity, so that if x and y are 
things to which any things bear the relation R, or which bear the 
relation R to any things, then either x is identical with y, or x has 
the relation R to y, or y has the relation R to x. These conditions 
are necessary and sufficient to secure that our ordinary ideas of 
preceding and “ succeeding " hold in respect to the relation R. 
The “ field ” of the relation R is the class of things ranged in order 
by it. Two relations R and R' are said to be ofdinally similar, if 
a one-one relation holds between the members of the two fields 
of R and R*", such that if x and y are any two. members of the field 
of K, such that x has the relation R to r, and if x' and y' are the 
correlates in the field of R' of x and y, then in all such cases x' has 
the relation R' to y', and conversely, interchanging the dashes on' 
the letters, i.e. R and R', x and x\ A:c. It is evident that the ordinal 
similarity of two relations implies the cardinal similarity of their 
fields, but not conversely. Also, two relations need not be serial 
in order to be ordinadly similar; but if one i.s serial, so is the bttier. 
The relation-number of a relation is the class whbse member^ ate 
all those relations which are ordinally similar to it. This class will 
inclu^ the original relation itself. The relation-number of a retation 
.should be compared with the cardinal number of a class.- When a 
relation is serial Its relation-number is often called its serial type. 
The addition and multiplication of two relation-numhers is definenf 
by taking two relations R and S, such that li) their fields have nd 

® Cf. Formu aire mathimatique (Thritt, ed. Of ; earlier formu- 
lations of the bates ol arithmetic are given by him in the edittona 
of 1898 and of 1^1. The variatiolM are only trivial* 

» Cf. Russell, he. cii. pp. 199-5156. 
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terms in common; (2) their relation-numbers are the two relation- I 
numbers in question, and then by defining by reference to K and 
S two other suitable relations whose relation-numbers are dehn^ 
to be respectively the sum and product of the relation-numbers in 
question. We need not consider the details of this process. Now 
if n be any finite cardinal number, it can be proved tlmt the class 
of those serial relations, which have a field whose cardinal number 
is «, IS a relation-number. This relation-number is the ordinal 
number corresponding to n; let it be symbolized by n. Thus, 
corresponding to the cardinal numbers 2, 3, . there are the 

ordinal numbers 2,3,4 • • • definition of the ordinal number i 
requires some little ingenuity owing to the fapt that no serial 
re^tion can have a field whose cardinal number is i ; but wo must 
omit here the explanation of the process. The ordinal number 6 
is the class whose sole member is the null relation— that is, the 
relation wliich never holds between any pair of entities. The defini- 
tions of the finite ordinals can be expressed without use of the 
corresponding cardinais, so there is no essential priority of cardinals 
to ordinals. Here also it can be seen that the science of the finite 
ordinals is a particular sulxlivision of the general theory of classes 
and relations. I'hus the illusory nature of the traditional definition 
of mathematics is again illustrated. 

Cantoris JnfinUe Numbers . — Owing to the correspondence between 
the finite cardinals and the finite ordinals, the propositions of 
cardinal arithmetic and ordinal arithmetic correstxmd point by 
point. But the definition of the cardinal number of a class applies 
when the class is not finite, and •it can be proved that there are 
different infinite cardinal numbers, and that there i.s a least infinite 
cardinal, now usually denoted by where S is the Hebrew 
letter aleph. Similarly, a class of serial relation.s, called well-ordered 
serial rations, can be defined, such that their corresponding 
relation-numbers include the ordinary finite ordinals, but also 
include relation-numbers which have many properties like tho.se 
ol the finite ordinals, though the fields of the relations belonging 
to them are not finite. These relation-numbers are the inlinite ordinal 
numbers. The arithmetic of the infinite cardinals does not corre- 
spond to that of the infinite ordinals. The theory of these extensions 
of the ideas of number is dealt with in the article Nx-'MBEK. It will 
suffice to mention here that Peano's fourth premiss of arithmetic 
does not hold for infinite cardinals or for infinite ordinals. Con- 
trasting the above definitions of number, cardinal and ordinal, with 
the alternative theory that number is an ultimate idea incapable of 
definition, we notice that our procedure exacts a greater attention, 
combined with a smaller credulity; for every idea, assumed as 
ultimate, demands a separate act of faith. 

The Data of Rational numbers and real numliers in 

general can now be defined according to the same general method. 
If m and n are finite cardinal numbers, the rational number mjn is 
the relation which any finite cardinal number x bears to any finite 
cardinal number y when nxx ^ mxy. Thus the rational number 
one, which we will denote by i^, is not the cardinal number i; 
for 1,. is the relation i/i as defined above, and is thus a relation 
holding between certain pairs of cardinals. Similarly, the other 
ration^ integers must be distinguished from the corresponding 
cardinal.s. The arithmetic of rational numbers is now established 
by means of appropriate definitions, which indicate the entities 
meant by the operations of addition and multiplication. But 
the desire to obtain general enunciations of theorems without 
exceptional cases has led mathematicians to employ entities of 
ever-ascending types of elaboration. These entities are not created 
by mathematicians, they are employed by them, and their definitions 
should point out the construction of the new entities in terms of 
those already on hand. The real numbers, wliich include irrational 
numbers, have now to be defined. Consider the serial arrangement 
of the rationals in their order of magnitude. A real number is a 
class (a, say) of rational numbers which satisfies the condition that 
it is the same as the class of those rationals each of which precedes 
at least one member of a. Thus, consider the class of rationals less 
than 2 r\ any member of this class precedes some other members 
of the class — thus 1/2 precedes 4/3, 3/2 and so on; also the class of 
predecessors of preaecessors of 2,. is itself the class of predecessors 
of 2 r> Accordingly this class is a real number; it will be called the 
real number 2 k. Note that the class of rationals less than or equal 
to 2r is not a real number. For 2 r is not a predecessor of some 
member of the class. In the above example 2^ is an integral real 
number, which is distinct from a rational integer, and from a 
carding number. Similarly, any rational real number is distinct 
from the corresponding rational number. But now the irrational 
reai numbers have all made their appearance. For example, the 
class of rationals whose squares are less than 2 r satisfies the definition 
of a real number; it is the real number ^/2. The arithmetic of real 
numbers follows from appropriate definitions of the operations of 
addition and multiplication. Except for the immediate purposes 
of an explanation, such as the ^ve, it is unnecessary for mathe- 
maticians to have separate synbols, such as 2, 2y and 2k, or 2/3 
and (2/3)r. Real numbers with signs (-b or - ) are now defined. 
If a is a real number, -f a is defined to be the relation which any 
real number of the form x+a bears to the real numbers, and ~ a is 
the relation which any real number x bears to the real number 
A' -fa. The addition and multiplication of these " signed " real 


numbers is suitably defined, and it is proved that the usual arith- 
metic of such numbers follows. Finally, we reach a complex 
number of the nth order. Such a number is a “ one-many " relation 
which relates n signed real numbers (or n algebraic complex numbers 
when they are already defined by this procedure) to the n cardinal 
numbers 1, 2 ... n respectively. If such a complex number is 
written (as usual) in the lorm Xjeii- x^e.j -f' . . . -|- x„e,, , then this par- 
ticular complex number relates x^ to i, Xj to2, . . . x„ to n. Also 
the '* unit " r, (or f.,) considered as a number of the system is merely 
a shortened form for the complex numlxT (-f 1) eij -f -f . . . 4 oe„. 
This last number exemplifies the fact tliat one signed real number, 
such us 0, may be correlated to many of the n cardinals, such as 
2 ... n in the example, bul that each cardinal is only correlated 
with one signed number. Hence the relation has been called above 
• ‘ one-many . " The sum of two complex numbers x^e^ - x.jb,^ +x„ e,t 
and 4- y./8 4- • • • -f e„ is always defined to be the complex 
number (x^ 4 yi)«i 4 - I- y2)H + • • • + + yr)e„. But an in- 

definite number of definitions of the jiroduct ol two complex 
numbers yield interesting results. Each definition gives rise 
to a corresponding algebra of higher complex numbers. We 
will confine ourselves here to algebraic complex numbers— 
that is, to complex numbers of the second order taken in 
connexion with that definition of multiplication which leads to 
ordinary algebra. The product of two complex numbers of the 
second order — namely, .r,e, 4 x./:,, and y^e^ 4 is in this case 
defined to mean the complex {x^yl^- 4 - -1 ;r«yj)®2- Thus 

ei X Cl — Cp C.J X — — fj, c, X e.i = x e.^. "Uith this defi- 
nition it is usual to omit the first symbol and to write t or ^/ — i 
instead of Cg- Accordingly, the tyjiical form for such a complex 
number is zr 4 yi\ and then with this notation the above-mentioned 
definition of multiplication is invariably adopted. The importance 
of this algebra arises from the fact that in terms of such complex 
numbers with this definition of multiplication the utmost generality 
of expression, to the exclusion of exceptional cases, can be obtained 
for riieorems which occur in analogous forms, but complicated with 
exceptional cases, in the algebras of real numbers and of .signed real 
numbers. This is exactly the same reason as that which has led 
mathematicians to work with signed real numbers in preference to 
real numliers, and with real numbers in preference to rational 
numbers. The evolution of mathematical thought in the invention 
of tlie data of analysis has thus been completely traced m outline. 

Definition of Mathematics,— It has now become apparent that 
the traditional field of mathematics in the province of cli.screte 
and continuous number can only be separated from the general 
abstract theory of classes and relations by a wavering and inde- 
terminate line. Of course a discussion as to the mere application 
of a word easily degenerates into the most fruitless logomachy. 
It is open to any one to use any word in any sense. But on the 
assumption that mathematics is to denote a science well 
marked out by its subject matter and its methods from other 
topics of thought, and that at least it is to include all topics 
habitually assigned to it, there is now no option but to employ 
“ mathematics ” in the general sense ^ of the “ science concerned 
with the logical deduction of consequences from the general 
premisses of all reasoning.” 

Geometry, — The typical mathematical proposition is : “ If 
Xjy,z . . . satisfy such and such conditions, then such and such 
other conditions hold with respect to them.” By taking fixed 
conditions for the hypothesis of such a proposition a definite 
department of mathematics is marked out. For example, 
geometry is such a department. The “ axioms ” of geometry 
are the fixed conditions which occur in the hypotheses of the 
geometrical propositions. The special nature of the ” axioms ” 
which constitute geometry is considered in the article Geometry 
(Axioms). It is sufficient to observe here that they are concerned 
with special types of classes of classes and of classes of relations, 
and that the connexion of geometry with number and magnitude 
is in no way an essential part of the foundation of the science. In 
fact, the whole theory of measurement in geometry arises at a 
comparatively late stage as the result of a variety of complicated 
considerations. 

Classes and Relations. — The foregoing account of the nature of 
mathematics necessitates a strict deduction of tlie general properties 


^ The first unqualified explicit statement of part of this definition 
seems to be by B. Peirce, “ Mathematics is the science which draws 
necessary conclusions " {Linear Associative Algebra, § j. (1870), re- 
published in the Amer. Joum. of Math.,vo\. iv. (1881) ). But it will 
be noticed that the second half of the definition in the text — " from 
the general premisses of all reasoning left unexpressed. The 
full expression of the idea and its development into a philosophy of 
mathematics is due to Russell, loc. cit. 
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of classes and relations from the ultimate logical premisses. In the 
course of this process, undertaken for the first time -with the rigour 
of mathematicians, some contradictions have become apparent. 
That first discovert is known as Burali-Forti's contradiction/ and 
consists in the proof that there both is and is not a greatest infinite 
ordinal number. But these contradictions do not depend upon 
any theory of number, for Kussell's contradiction ** does not involve 
number in any form. This contradiction arises from considering 
the class possessing as members all classes which are not members 
of themselves. Call this class w; then to say that x is a w is 
equivalent to saying that x is not an x. Accordingly, to say that w 
is a «e/ is equivalent to saying that w is not a w. An analogous 
contradiction can be found for relations. It follows that a careful 
scrutiny of the very idea of classes and relations is required. 
Note that classes are here required in extension, so that the class of 
human beings and the class of rational featherless bipeds arc 
identical; similarly for relations, which are to be determined by the 
entities related. Now a class in respect to its components is tnany. 
In what sense then can it be one ? This problem of “ the one and the 
many ” has been discussed continuously by the philosophers.* All 
the contradictions can he avoided, and yet the use of cUlsscs and 
relations can be preserved as required by mathematics, and indeed 
by common sense, by a theory which denies to a class -or relation — 
existence or being in any sense in which the entities composing it — 
or related by it— exist. Thus, to say that a pen is an entity and the 
class of pens is an entity is merely a play upon the word “ entity 
the second sense of *' entity ” (if any) is indeed derived from the 
first, but has a more complex signification. Consider an incomplete 
proposition, incomplete in the sense that some entity which ought 
to be involved in it is represented by an undetermined x, which may 
stand for any entity. Call it a propositional function; and, if 4)X 
be a propositional function, the undetermined variable x is the 
argument. Two propositional functions <f>x and tl/x are “ exten- 
sionally identical '* if any determination of x in <f>x w'hich converts 
(px into a true proposition also converts tpx into a true proixisition, 
and conversely for xp and <p. Now consider a projxisitional function 
Fy in which the variable argument x is itself a propositional function. 
If Fx is true when, and only when, x is determined to be either 0 or 
some other propositional function cxtensionally equivalent to 0, 
then the proposition Ftp is of the form which is ordinarily recognized 
as being about the class determined by <px taken in extension— that 
is, the class of entities for which <fjx is a true proposition when x is 
determined to be any one of them. A similar theory hold.s for relations 
which arise from the consideration of propositional functions with 
two or more variable arguments. It is then possible to define 
by a parallel elaboration what is meant by classes of classes, 
classes of relations, relations between classes, and so on. Accord- 
ingly, the number of a class of relations can bo defined, or of a class 
of classes, and so on. This theory * is in effect a theory of the use 
of classes and relations, and does not decide the philosophic question 
as to the .sense (if any) in which a class in extension is one entity. 
It does indeed deny that it is an entity in the sense in which one of 
its members is an entity. Accordingly, it is a fallacy for any 
determination of 4; to consider " is an x " or ** x is not an at " as 
having the meaning of propositions. Note that for any deter- 
mination of X, " X is an A? and " x is not an x/* arc neither of them 
fallacies but are both meaningless, according to this theory. Thus 
Russell's contradiction vanishes, and an examination of the other 
contradictions shows that they vanish also. 

Applied Mathematics . — The selection of the topics of mathe- 
matical inquiry among the infinite variety open to it has been 
guided by the useful applications, and inde^ the abstract theory 
has only recently been di.sentangled from the empirical elements 
connected with these applications. For example, the application 
of the theory of cardinal numbers to classes of physical entities 
involves in practice some process of counting. It is only recently 
that the succession of processes which is involved in any act of 
counting has been seen to be irrelevant to the idea of number. 
Indeed, it is only by experience that we can know that any 
definite process of counting will give the true cardinal number 
of some class- of entities. It is perfectly possible to imagine a 
universe in which any act of counting by a being in it annihilated 
some members of the class counted during the time and only 
duripg the time of^ its continuance. A legend of the Council of 
Nicaea ® illustrates this point : “ When the Bishops took their 

^ ** Una questione Bui numeri transfiniti," Rend, del circolo nuU. di 
Palermo ^ voL xi. (1807) ; and Russell, loc. cit., ch. xxxviii. 

“ Cf. Russell, loc. cU.f ch. x. 

* Cf. Pragmatism : a New Name for some Old Ways of Thinking 

^ * !&ue to Bertrand Russell, cf. ** Mathematical Logic as based on 
the Theory of T-vpes," A'mer. Joum. of Math. vol. xxx. (1908). It is 
more fully explained by him, with later simplifications, in Prindpia 
mathemoHca (Cambridge). 

Stanley's Eastern Church, Lecture v. 


places on their thrones, they were 318; when they rose up to be 
called ovdr, it appeared that they were 319; so that they never 
could make the number come right, and whenever they approached 
the last of the series, he immediately turned into the likeness of 
his next neighbour.” Whatever be the historical worth of this 
story, it may safely be said that it cannot be disproved by deduc- 
tive reasoning from the premisses of abstract logic. The most 
we can do is to assert that a universe in which such things are 
liable to happen on a large scale is unfitted for the practical 
application of the theory of cardinal numbers. The application 
of the theory of real numbers to physical quantities involves 
analogous considerations. In the first place, s6me physical 
process of addition is presupposed, involving some inductively 
inferred law of permanence during that process. Thus in the 
theory of masses we must know that two pounds of lead when 
put together will counterbalance in the scales two pounds of 
sugar, or a pound of lead and a pound of sugar. Furthermore, 
the sort of continuity of the series (in order of magnitude) of 
rational numbers is known to be different from that of the series 
of real numbers. Indeed, mathematicians now reserve con- 
tinuity ” as the term for the latter kind of continuity; the mere 
property of having an infinite number of terms between any two 
terms is called “ compactness.” The compactness of the series 
of rational numbers is consistent with quasi-gaps m it— that is, 
with the possible absence of limits to classes in it. Thus the 
class of rational numbers whose squares are less than 2 has no 
upper limit among the rational numbers. But among the 
real numbers all classes have limits. Now, owing to the neces- 
sary inexactness of measurement, it is impossible tP discriminate 
directly whether any kind of continuous physical quantity 
possesses the compactness of the series of rationals or the conti- 
nuity of the series of real numbers. In calculations the latter 
hypothesis is made because of its mathematical simplicity. But 
the assumption has certainly no a priori grounds in its favour, 
and it is not very easy to see how to base it upon experience. 
For example, if it should turn out that the mass of a body is to 
be estimated by counting the number of corpuscles (whatever 
they may be) which go to form it, then a body with an irrational 
measure of mass is intrinsically impossible. Similarly, the 
continuity of space apparently rests upon sheer assumption 
unsupported by any a priori or experiential grounds. Thus 
the current applications of mathematics to the analysis of 
phenomena can be justified by no a priori necessity. 

In one sense there is no science bf applied mathematics. 
When once the fixed conditions which any hypothetical group 
of entities are to satisfy have been precisely formulated, the 
deduction of the further propositions, which also will hold respect- 
ing them, can proceed in complete independence of the question 
as to whether or no any such group of entities can be found in 
the world of phenomena. Thus rational mechanics, based on 
the Newtonian Laws, viewed as mathematics is independent of 
its supposed application, and hydrodynamics remains a coherent 
and respected .science though it is extremely improbable that 
any perfect fluid exists in the physical world. But this unbend- 
ingly logical point of view cannot be the last word upon the 
matter. For no one can doubt the essential difference between 
characteristic treatises upon “ pure ” and “ applied ” mathematics. 
The difference is a difference in method. In pure mathematics 
the hypotheses which a set of entities are to satisfy are given, and 
a group of interesting deductions are sought. In ** applied 
mathematics ” the “ d^uctions ” are given in the shape of the 
experimental evidence of natural science, and the hypotheses 
from which the “deductions” can be deduced are sought. 
Accordingly, every treatise on applied mathematics, properly 
so-called, is directed to the criticism of the “ laws ” from which 
the reasoning starts, or to a su^estion of results which experi- 
ment may hope to find. Thus if it calculates the result of some 
experiment, it is not the experimentalist’s well-attested results 
which are on their trial, but the basis of the calculation. 
Newton’s Hypotheses non lingo was a proud boast, but it rests 
, upon an entire miscohception of the capacities bf the tnind bf 
man in de^ng with external nature. 
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Synopsis of 'Existing DevelopmsnU of Pure Maihematics .’ — A com- 
plete classiiicatiun ol iimtlicniutical sciences, as they at present exist, 
IS to be found in the International Catalogue of Scientipc Literature 
promoted by the Royal Society. The classification in question 
was drawn up by an international committee of eminent mathe- 
maticians. and thus has tlic highest autliority. It would be unfair 
to criticize it from an exacting philosophical point of view. The 
practical object of the cnter^iriise required that the proportionale 
quantity of yearly output in the various branches, and that the 
liability of various topics as a matter of fact to occur in connexion 
with each other, should modify the classification. 

Section A deals with pure mathematics. Under tlie general 
hiding “ Fundamental Notions ” occur the subheadings “ Founda- 
tions of Arithmetic, ‘‘ with the topics rational irrational and trans- 
cendental numbers, and aggregates ; “ Universal Algebra, witli the 
topics complex numbers, quatcriiiuns, ausdohnungslelire, vector 
analysis, matrices, and algebra of logic; and " Theory of Groups,'* 
with the topics finite and continuous groups. For the subjects of 
this general heading see the articles Algebka, Universal; Groups, 
Theory ok ; iNFiNiTKstMAL Calculus ; Number ; yuATERNiONs; 
Vector Analysis. Under the general heading “ Algebra and 
Theory of Numbers " occur the subheadings “ Elements of Algebra," 
with the topics rational polynomials, permutations, &c., partitions, 
probabilities ; “ Linear Substitutions," with the topics determinants, 
ae., linear substitutions, general theory of quantics; " Theory 
of Algebraic Equations," with the topics existence of roots, separa- 
tion of and ajiproximation to, theory of GaloLs, &c.; “ Theory of 
Numbers" with tlic topics congruences, quadratic residues, prime 
numbers, particular irrational and transcendental numbers. For the 
subjects of this general heading see the articles Algebra; Algebraic 
Forms ; Arithmetic ; Combinatorial Analysis ; Determinants ; 
Equation; Fraction, Continued ; Interpolation; Logarithms ; 
Magic Square; Probability. Under the general heading 

Analysis ” occur the subheadings “ Foundations of Analysis," 
with the topics theory of functions of real variables, series and other 
infinite procesjtes, principles and elements of the differential and of 
the integral calculus, definite integrals, and calculus of variations; 
“ Theory of Functions of Comfnex Variables," with the topics 
functions of one variable and of several variables; “ Algebraic 
Functions and their Integrals" with the topics algebraic functions 
of one and of scv'cral variables, elliptic functions and single theta 
functions, Abelian integrals; “ Other Special Functions" with the 
topics Euler’s. Legendre's, Bessel’s and automorpliic functions; 
“ Differential Equations," with the topics existence theorems, 
methods of solution, general theory; “ Differential Forms and 
Differential lnvancmts,'' \\iCti the topics difierential forms, including 
Pfaffians, transformation of differential forms, including tangential 
(or contact) transformations, differential invariants; Analytical 
Methods connected with Physical Subjects," with the topics harmonic 
analysis, Fourier’s series, the differential equations of applied 
mathematics, Dirichlet’s problem ; “ Difference Equations and 

Functional Equations," with the topics recurring series, solution 
of equations of finite differences and functional equations. For 
the subjects of this heading sec the articles Dikkerential Equa- 
tions ; Fourier’s Series ; Continued Fractions; Function ; 
Function of Real Variables; Function Complex; Group.s, 
Theory of; Infinitesimal Calculus; Maxima and Minima; 
Series; Spherical Harmonics; Trigonometry; Variations, 
Calculus of^ Under the general heading ” Geometry " occur the 
subheading ^ Foun^ions," with the topics principles of geometry, 
non-Euclidean geometries, hyperspace, methods of analytical 
geon etry; “ Elementary Geometry, with the topics planimetry, 
stereometry, trigonometry, descriptive geometry; Geometry of 
Conics ana Quadrics," with the implied topics; “ Algebraic Curves 
and Surfaces of Degree higher than the Second," with the implied 
topics; " Transformations and General Methods for Algebraic Con- 
figurations," with the topics coUineation, duality, transformations, 
correspondence, groups of points on algebraic curves and surfaces, 
genus of curves and surfaces, enumerativc geometry, connexes, 
complexes, congruences, higher elements in space, algebraic con- 
figurations in hyperspace ; " Infinitesimal Geometry : Applications 
of Differential and Integral Calculus to Geometry," witli the topics 
Idnematic geometry, curvature, rectification and quadrature, 
special transcendental curves and surfaces; ” Differential Geometry : 
Applications of Differential Equations to Geometry" with the topics 
curves on surfaces, minimal surfaces, surfaces determined by differ- 
ential properties, conformal and other representation of surfaces 
on others, deformation of surfaces, orthogonal and isothermic 
surfaces. For the subjects under this heading sec the articles 
Conic Sections ; Circle ; Curve : Geometrical Continuity ; 
Geometry, Axioms of\ Geometry, EMc/ufean ; Geometry, Pro- 
jective', Geometry, Analytical’, Geometry, Line; Knots, 
Mathematical Theory of; Mensuration; Models; Pro- 
jection; Surface; Trigonometry. 

This survey of the existing ^V«lopments of pure mathematics 
confirms the conclusions arrive at from the previous survey of 
the theoretical principles of the subject. Functions, operations, 
transfonnairioiis, subatitutionsf correspondences, are but names for 
various types of relations. A group is a class oi relartiotts possessing 
a special property. Thus the modem ideas, which have so power- 


fi^y extended and unified the subject, have loosened its connexion 
with “ numb*.r" and ‘‘quantity,’’ while bringing ideas of form 
and structure into increa^g prominence. Number must indeed 
ever remain the great topic of mathematical Interest, because it is 
in reality the great topic of applied mathematics. All the world, 
including savages who cannot count beyond five, daily “ apply " 
theorems ol number. But the complexity of the idea of number 
is practically illustrated by the fact that it is best studied as a 
department ol a science vrider than itself. 

Synopsis of Existing Develofnnents if Applied Mathematics, - 
Section B of the International Catalogue deals with mechanics. 
The beading “ Measurement of Dynamical Quantities " includes the 
topics units, measurements, and the constant of gravitation. The 
topics of the other headings do not require express mention. These 
htac^gs SLTG : " Geometry and Kinematics of Particles and Solid 
Bodies " ; " Principles of Rational Mechanics ** ; “ Statics of Particles, 
Rigid Bodies, 6*c.”; “ Kinetics of Particles, Rigid Bodies, 6*c.”; 
“ General Analytical Mechanics ” ; " Statics and Dynamics of Fluids" * 
** Hydraulics and Fluid Resistances"; Elasticity " For the 
subjects of this general heading see the articles Mechanics; 
Dynamics, Analytical ; Gyroscope ; Harmonic Analysis ; 
Wave ; Hydromechanics ; Elasticity ; Motion, Laws of ; Energy ; 
Energetics; Astronomy: Celestial Mechanics; Tide. Mechanics 
(induing dynamical astronomy) is that subject among tho.se 
traditionally classed as “ applied ” which has been most completely 
transfused by mathematics^tliat is to say, which is studied with 
the deductive spirit of the pure mathematician, and not with the 
covert inductive intention overlaid witli the superficial lorms of 
deduction, characteristic of the applied mathematician. 

Every branch of physics gives rise to an application of mathe- 
matics. A prophecy may be hazarded that in the future those- 
applications will unify themselves into a malhematical theory of 
a hypothetical substructure of the universe, uniform under all the 
diverse phenomena. This reflection is suggested by the following 
articles: Aether; Molecule; Capillary Action; Diffusion- 
Radiation, Theory of; and others. 

The applications ol matlienuitics to statistics (see Statistics 
and Probability) should not be lost sight of; the leading fields for 
those applications are insurance, sociology, variation in zoology and 
economics. 

The History of Mathematics,— Tht history of mathematics 
is in the main the history of its various branches. A short 
account of the history of each branch will be found in connexion 
with the article which deals with it. Viewing the subject as a 
whole, and apart from remote developments which have not in 
fact seriously influenced the great structure of the mathematics 
of the European races, it may be said to have had its origin with 
the Greeks, working on pre-existing fragmentary lines of thought 
derived from the Egyptians and Phoenicians. 7 'he Greeks 
created the sciences of geometry and of number as applied to the 
measurement of continuous quantities. The great abstract ideaji 
(considered directly and not merely in tacit use) which have 
dominated the science were due to them — ^namely, ratio, irra- 
tionality, continuity, the point, the straight line, the plane. This 
period lasted ^ from the time of Thales, c, 600 b.c., to the capture 
of Alexandria by the Mahommedans, a.d. 641. The medieval 
Arabians invented our system of numeration and developed 
algebra. The next period of advance stretches from the Renais- 
sance to Newton and l^ibnitz at the end of the 17th century. 
During tliis period logarithms were invented, trigonometry and 
algebra developed, analytical geometry invented, dynamics 
put upon a sound basis, and the period closed with the magnifi- 
cent invention of (or at least the perfecting of) the differential 
calculus by Newton and Leibnitz and the discovery of gravita- 
tion. The i8th century witnessed a rapid development of analy- 
sis, and the period culminated with the genius of Lagrange and 
Laplace. This period may be conceived as continuing throughout 
the first qu^er of the 19th century. It was remarkable both 
for the brilliance of its achievements and for the large number 
of French mathematiciaiLs of the first rank who flourished during 
it. The next period was inaugurated in analysis by K. F. Gauss, 
N. H. Abel and A. L. Cauchy. Between them the general 
theory of the complex variable, and of the various ** infinite " 
processes of mathematical analysis, was established, while other 
mathematicians, such as Poncelet, Steiner, Lobatschewsky and 
von Staudt, were founding modem geometry, and Gauss in- 
augurated the differential geometry of surfaces. The applied 
mathematical sciences of light, electricity and electromagnetism, 

1 Cf. A Short History of MdthemaHcs, by W. W. R, Ball. 
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and of heat, were now largely developed. This school of mathe- 
matical thought lasted beyond the middle of the centmy^ alter 
which a change and further development can be traced. In the 
next and last period tl» progress of pure mathematics has been 
dominated by the critical spirit introduced by the German 
mathematicians under, the guidance of Weierstrass, though fore- 
shadowed by earlier analysis, such as Abel. Also such ideas as 
those of invariants, groups and of form, have modified the 
entire science. But the progress in all directions has been too 
rapid to admit of any one adequate characterization. During 
the same period a brilhant group of mathematical Physicists, 
notably Lord Kelvin (W. Thomson), H, V. Helmholtz, J. C. 
Maxwell, H. Hertz, have transformed applied mathematics by 
systematically basing their deductions upon the Law of the 
conservation of energy, and the hypothesis of an ether pervading 
space. 

Bibliography. — References to the works containing expositions 
of the variiius branches of mathematics arc given in the appropriate 
articles. It must sufiice here to refer to sources in which the subject 
is considered as one whole. Mo.5t philosophers refer in their works 
to mathematics more or less cursorily, either in the treatment of 
the ideas of number and magnitude, or in their consideration of the 
alleged a pnori and necessary truilis. A bibliography of such 
references would be in eflect a bibliography of metaphysics, or 
rather of epistemology. The founder of the modern point of view, 
explained in this article, was Leibnitz, who, however, was so far 
in advance of contemporary thought that his ideas remained 
neglected and undeveloped until recently; cf. Opuscules ct fragments 
tnddits de Leibnitz. Lxtraits des manusorits de la bibliothique 
toy ale de Hanovre, by Louis Couturat (I^aris, 1903), especially 
pp. 356-390, '* Generales inquisitioncs de analysi notionum et 
veritatum " (written in lOflo) ; also cf . La Logique de Leibmtz, already 
referred to. P’or the modem authors who have rediscovered and 
improved upon the positi )n of Leibnitz, cf. Grundgesetze der Arith- 
metik, begrifjsschnftlich ahgeleitet von Dr G. Frege ^ a.o. Professor 
an der Univ. Jena (Bd. 1., 1893; Bd. 11 ., 1903 Jena) ; also cf. Fred’s 
earlier works, jUegriffsschnft, etne der ariihmeiischen nachgebildete 
Porntel^prache des retnen Denkens (Halle, 1879), and Die Grundlaeen 
der Anthmetik (Breslau, 1884); also cf. Bertrand Russell, The 
Principles of Mathematics (Cambridge, 1903), and his article on 
“ Mathematical Logic " in Amev. Quart. Journ. of Math. (vol. xxx., 
190b). Also the following works arc of imixirtance, though not all 
expressly expounding the Leibnitzian point of view ; cf. G. Cantor, 

" Grundlagcn ciner allgemcinen Mannigfaltigkeit.slehre,'* Math. 
Anna!., vol. xxi. (1883) and subsequent articles in vols. xlvi. and xlix. ; 
also R. Dedekind, Stetigkeit und irrationales Zaklen (ist ed., 1872), 
and Was stnd und teas sollen die Zahlen ? (xst ed,., 1887), both tracts 
translated into English under the title Essays on the Theory of 
Numbers (Chicago, 1901). The.se works of G. Cantor and Dcdekind 
were of greatest importance in the progress of the subject. 
Also cf. G. Peano (with various collaborators of the Italian school), 
Formulaire de mathimatiques (Turin, various editions, 1894-1008; 
the earlier editions are the more interesting philo.soplHcally) ; 
Felix Klein, Lectures on Mathematics (New York, 1894); W. K. 
Clifford, The Common Sense of the exact Sciences (London, 1885) ; 
H. Poincar^, La Science et Vhypothtse (Paris, isted., 1902), Engli^ 
translation under the title, Science and Hypothesis (London, 1905) ; 
L. Couturat, Les Principes des mathimatiques (Paris, 1905) ; E. Mach, 
Die Mechanik in ihrer Entwickelung (Prague, 1883), Engli.sh trans- 
lation under the title, The Science of Mechanics (London, 1893); 
K. Pearson, The Grammar of Science (London, ist ed., 1892; znded., 
1900, enlarged) ; A. Cayley, Presidential Address (Brit. Assoc., 1883) ; 
H. Russell and A. N. Wliitehead, Principia Mathematica (Cambridge, 
1911). For tlic history of mathematics the one modern and complete 
source of information is M. Cantor's Vorlesungen uher Gesckichte tier 
Maihematih [Leipzig, ist Bd., 1880; 2nd Bd., 1892; 3rd Bd., i8g8; 
4th Bd., 1908; I8t Bd.,voM den dliesten Zeiten bis zum Jahre taoo, 
n. Chr., and Bd., von 3rd Bd., non 4th Bd., von 

2795- bis /790) ; W. W. R. Ball, A Short History of Mathematics (London 
ist ed., 1888, three subsequent editions, enlarged and revised, and 
tianslations into French and Italian). (A. N. W.) 

MATIIEB9 COTTON (1663-1728), American Congregational 
clergyman and author, was bom in Boston, Massachusetts, 
on the 1 2th of February 1663. He was the grandson of Richard 
Mather, and the eldest child of Increase Mather and 

Maria, daughter of John Cotton. After studying under the 
famous Ezelciel Cheever (1614-1708), he entered Harvard 
College at twelve, and graduated in 1678. While teaching 
(1678^x685), he be^n the Study of theology, but soon, on account 
of an impediment in his speech, discontinued it and took up medi- 
cine. Later, however, he conquered the difficulty and finished his 
preparation for the ministiy. Be was elected assistant pastor 
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in his father’s church, the North, or Second, Church of Bos^, 
in i6Sx and was ordained as his father’s colleague in iiSSi 
In x688, when his father went to England as agent for the colony, 
he was left at twenty-five in charge of the Ingest congregation 
in New England, and he ministered to it for the rest of his life. 

! He soon became one of the most infiuential men in the colonies; 
He had much to do with the witchcraft persecution of his day; 
in 1692 when the magistrates iqipealed to the Boston clergy 
for advice in regard to the witchcraft cases in Salem he drafted 
their reply, upon which the prosecutions were based; in 1689 
he had written Memorable Providences Relating to Witch<^ajt 
and Possessions^ and even his earlier diaries have many entries 
showing his belief in diabolical possession and his fear and hatred 
of it. Thinking as he did that the New World had been the 
undisturbed realm of Satan before the settlements were made 
in Massachusetts, he considered it natural that the Devil should 
make a peculiar effort to bring moral destruction on these 
godly invaders. He used prayer and fasting to deliver himself 
from evil enchantment; and when he saw ecstatic and mystical 
visions promising him the Lord’s help and great usefulness 
in the Lord’s work, he feared that these revelations might be of 
diabolic origin. He used his great influence to bring the suspected 
persons to trial and punishment. He attended the trials, 
investigated many of the cases himself, and wrote sermons on 
witchcraft, the Memorable Providences and The Wonders of the 
Invisible World (1693), which increased the excitement of 
the people. Accordingly, when the persecutions ceased and the 
reaction set in, much of the blame was laid upon him; the 
influence of Judge Samuel Sewall, after he had •come to think 
his part in the Salem delusion a great mistake, was turned 
against the Mathers ; and the liberal leaders of ConCTegationalism 
in Boston, notably the Brattles, found this a vulnerable point 
in Cotton Mather’s armour and used their knowledge to much 
eflect, notably by assisting Robert Calof (d. £. 1723) in the 
preparation of More Wonders of the Invisible^ arid (1700) a 
powerful criticism of Cotton Mather’s part in the delusion at 
Salem. 

Mather took some part as adviser in the Revolution of 1689 
in Massachusetts. In 1690 he became a member of the Corpora- 
tion (prob bly the youngest ever chosen as Fellow) of Harvard 
College, and in 1707 he was greatly disappointed at his failure 
to be chosen president of tlmt institution. He received the 
degree of D.D. from the university ^of Glasgow in 1710, and 
in 1713 was made a Feflow of the Royal Society. Like his 
father he was deeply grieved by <he liberal theology and Church 
polity of the new Brattle Street Congregation, and conscientiously 
opposed its pastor Benjamin Colmw, who had been irregularly 
ordained in England and a Presbyterian body; but with 
his father he took part in 1700 in services in Colman’s church. 
Harvard College was now controlled by the Liberals of the Brattle 
Street Church, and as it grew farther and farther away from Cal- 
vinism, Mather looked with increasing favour upon the college in 
Connecticut; before September 1701 he had drawn up a “ scheme 
for a college,” the olde.st document now in the Yale ar(Jhi\^; 
and finally (Jan. 1718) he wrote to a London merchant, Elihu 
Yale, and persuaded him to make a liberal gift to the coHeg^ 
which was named in his honour. During the smallpox epidemic 
of 1721 he attempted in vain to have treatment by inoculation 
employed, for the first time in America; and for this he was 
bitterly attacked on all sides, and his life was at one time in 
danger; but, nevertheless he used the treatment on his son, 
who recover-ed, and he wrote An Account of the Method and 
further Success of Inoculating for the Small Pox in London 
In addition he advocated temperance, missions, BiUe societjes, 
and the education of the negro; favoured the establisKng of 
libraries for working men and of religious organizations for 
young people, and organized societies for other bcanches of 
philanthropic work. His later years were douded witli many 
sorrows and disappointments; his relations with Governor 
Josqf)h Bqdley were unfriendly ; hie lo^t modi of his ftmner 
prestige in the Church— his own congregation dwindted-Mand 
in the college; ids uncle John Cotton was ez^ed from his 
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charge in the Plymouth Church; his sun Increase turned out 
a ne’er-do-well; four of his children and his second wife died 
in November 1713; his wife’s brothers and the husbands of his 
sisters were ungodly and violent men; his favourite daughter 
Katherine, w’ho “ understood Latin and read Hebrew fluently,” 
died in 1716; his third wife went mad in 1719; his personal 
enemies circulated incredible scandals about him; and in 1724-* 
1725 he saw a Liberal once more preferred to him as a new 
president of Harvard. He died in Boston on the 13th of February 
1^2^ and is buried in the Copps Hill burial-ground, Boston. 
He was thnee married— to Abigail Phillips (d. 1702) in 1686, 
to Mrs Elizabeth Hubbard (d. 1713), in 1703, and in 1715 to 
Mrs Lydia George (d. 1734)* Of his fifteen children only two 
survived him. 

Though self-conscious and vain, Cotton Mather had on the 
whole a noble character. He believed strongly in the power 
of prayer and repeatedly had assurances that his prayers were 
heard; and when he was di.sappointed by non-fulfilment his 
grief and depression were terrible. His spiritual nature was 
high-strung and delicate; and this condition was aggravated 
by his coTistant study, his long fasts and his frequent vigils— in 
one year, according to his diary, he kept sixty fasts and twenty 
vigils, in his later years his diaries have less and less of personal 
detail, and repeated entries prefaced by the letters “ G.D.” 
meaning Good Device, embodying precepts of kindliness and 
practical Christianity. He was remarkable for his godline.ss, 
his enthusiasm for knowledge, and his prodigious memory. 
He became a ^skilled linguist, a widely read scholar— though 
much of his learning was more curious than useful — a powerful 
preacher, a valued citizen, and a voluminous writer, and did 
a vast deal for the intellectual and spiritual quickening of New 
England. He worked with might and main for the continuation 
of the old theocracy, but before he died it had given w'ay before 
an increasing liberalism — even Yale was infected with the 
Episcopaliamsm that he hated. 

Among his four hundred or more published works, many of which 
are surihous, tracts and letters, the most notable is his Magnaha 
Christi Americana : or the Ecclesiastical History 0/ New England^ 
from Its First Planting in the Year /6 jo unto the Year of Our Lord^ 
i6<}S. Begun in 1693 and finished in 1(197, this work was published 
m London, in 1702, in one volume, and was republished in Hartford 
in 1820 and in 1853-1855, in two volumes. It is in seven books 
and concerns itself mainly with the settlement and religious history 
of New England. It is often maccurate, and it abounds in far- 
fetched conceits and odd and pedantic features. Its style, though 
in the main rather unnatural and declamatory, is at its best spon- 
taneous, dignified and rhythmical ; the book is valuable for occasional 
facts and for its picture 01 the times, and it did much to make 
Mather the most eminent American writer of his day. His other 
wntii^ include A Poem Dedicated to the Memory of the Reverend 
and Excellent Mr Urian Oakes (1682); The Present State of New 
England (1690); The Life of the Renowned John Eliot (1691), later 
included in Book III. of the Magnalia] The Short History of New 
England (1094); Bonif actus, ufmally known as Essays To Do Good 
(Boston, 1710; Glasgow, 1825; Boston, 1845), one of his principal 
books and one which had a shaping influence on the life of Beniamin 
Franklin; Psalierium Americanum (1718), a blank verse translation 
of the Psalms from the original Hebrew; The Christian Philosopher : 
A Collection of the Best Discoveries in Nature, with Religious Im- 
provements (1721); Parentator (1724), a memoir of his father; Ratio 
Disciplinae (1726), an account of the discipline in New England 
churches; Manuductio ad Ministerium: Directions for a Candidate 
of the Ministry (1726), one of the mo.st readable of his books. He 
also left a number of works in manuscript, including diaries, a 
medical treatise and a huge commentary on the Bible, entitled 
“ Biblia Americana.” 

See The Life of Cotton Mather (Boston, 1729), by his son, Samuel 
Mather; William B. O. Peabody, The Life of Cotton Mather (1836) 

t ti Jared Sparks's " Library of American Biography," vol. vi.) ; 

noch Pond, The Mather Family (Boston, 1844) ; John L. Sibley, 
Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, vol. iii. 
(Cambridge, 1885); Barrett Wendell, Cotton Mather, the Puritan 
Print (New York, 1891), a remarkably sympathetic study and 
particularly valuable for m insight into (and its defence of) Mather's 
attitude toward witchcraft; Abii|h P. Marvin, The Life and I'imes 
of Cotton Mather (Boston, 1892) ; M. C. Tyler, A History of American 
Literature during the Colonial Period, vol. ii. (New York, 1878); 
and Barvett Wendell, A Literary History of America (New York, 
1900). 

Cotton Mather’s son, Samuel Mather (1706-1785), also 
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a clergyman, graduated at Harvard in 1723, was pastor of the 
North Church, Boston, from 1732 to 1742, when, owing to a 
dispute among his congregation over revivals, he resigned 
to take charge of a church established for him in North Bennett 
Street. 

Among his works are The Life of Cotton Mather (1729) ; An Apology 
for the Liberties of the Churches in New England (1738), and America 
Known to the Ancients (1773). (W. L. C.*) 

MATHER, INCREASE (1639-1723); American Congregational 
minister, was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, on the 21st 
of June 1639, the youngest son of Richard Mather.^ He 
entered Harvard in 1651, and graduated in 1656. In 1657, on 
his eighteenth birthday, he preached his first sermon; in the 
same year he went to visit his eldest brother in Dublin, and 
studied there at Trinity College, where he graduated M.A. in 
1658. He was chaplain to the English garri.son at Guernsey 
in April-Docember 1659 and again m 1661 ; and in the latter 
year, refusing valuable livings in England offered on condition 
of conformity, he returned to America. In the winter of 1661- 
1662 he began to preach to the Second (or North) Church of 
Boston, and was ordained there on the 27th of May 1664. As 
a delegate from Dorchester, his father’s church, to the Synod 
of 1662, he opposed the llalf-way Covenant adopted by the 
Synod and defended by Richard Mather and by Jonathan 
Mitchell (1624-1668) of Cambridge; but soon afterwards he 
“ surrendered a glad captive ” lo “ the truth so victoriously 
cleared by Mr Mitchell,” and like \m father and his son became 
one of the chief exponents of the Half-way Covenant. He was 
bitterly opposed, however, to the liberal practices that followed 
the Half-Way Covenant and (after 1677) in particular to 
Stoddardeanism,” the doctrine of Solomon Stoddard (1643- 
1729) that all “ such Persons as have a good Conversation and 
a Competent Knowledge may come to the Lord’s Supper,” 
only tho.so of openly immoral life being excluded. In May 
1679 Mather was a petitioner to the General Court for the call 
of a Synod to consider the reformation in New England of “ the 
Evils that have Provoked the Lord to bring his Judgments,” - 
and when the “ Reforming Synod ” met in September it appointed 
him one of a committee to draft a creed ; this committee reported 
in May 1680, at the Synod’s second session, of which Mather 
was moderator, the Savoy Declaration (slightly modified, 
notably in’ ch. xxiv., “ Of the Civil Magistrate ”), which was 
approved but was not made mandatory on the churches by 
the General Court, and in 1708 was reaffirmed at Saybrook, 
Connecticut. With the Cambridge Platform of 1646, drafted by 
his father, the Confession of 1680, for which Increase Mather 
was largely responsible, was printed as a book of doctrine and 
government for the churches of Massachusetts. 

After the threat of a Quo Warranto writ in 1683 for the 
surrender of the Massachusetts charter, Mather used all his 
tremendous influence to persuade the colonists not to give 
up the charter; and the Bo.ston freemen unanimously voted 
again.st submission. The royal agents immediately afterwards 
sent to London a treasonable letter, falsely attributed to Mather; 
but its spuriousness seems to have been suspected in England and 
Mather was not ” fetch’d over and made a Sacrifice.” He 
became a leader in the opposition to Sir Edmund Andros, to 
his secretary Edward Randolph, and to Governor Joseph 
Dudley. He was chosen by the Gtneral Court to represent 
the colony’s interests in England, eluded officers sent to arrest 
him,« and in disguise boarded a ship on which he reached 
Weymouth on the 6th of May 1688. In London he aqted 
with Sir Henry Ashurst, the resident agent, and had two or 

^ He was so christened " because of the never-to-be-forgotten 
increase, of every sort, wherewith God favoured the country about 
the time of his nativity.” He often latinized his name, spelling 
it Crescentius Matherus. 

* That is, King Philip's War, the Boston fires of 1676, when 
Mathei's church and home were burned, and 1679, the (hroatened 
introduction of Episcopacy, and the general spiritual decay of the 
country. 

» He had previously been arrested and acquitted on a charge of 
having attributed the forged letter to Randolph. 
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three fruitless audiences with James 11 . His first audience 
with William III. was on the 9th of January 1689; he was active 
in influencing the Commons to vote (1689) that the New England 
charters should be restored; and he published A Narrative 
of the Miseries of New-Englandf By Reason oj an Arbitrary 
Government Erected there Under Sir Edmund Andros ^1688), 
A Brief Relation for Ike Confirmation of Charter Privileges (1691), 
and other pamphlets. In 1690 he was joined by Elisha Cooke 
(1638-1715) and Thomas Oakes (1644-1719), additional agents, 
who were uncompromisingly for the renewal of the old charter. 
Mather, however, was instrumental in securing a new charter 
(signed on Oct. 7, 1691), and prevented the annexation of the 
Plymouth Colony to New York. The nomination of officers 
left to the Crown was reserved to the agents. Mather had 
expressed strong dissatisfaction with the clause giving the 
governor the right of veto, and regretted the less theocratic 
tone of the charter which made all freemen (and not n^erely 
church members) electors. With Sir William Phips, the new 
governor, a member of Mather’s church, he arrived in Boston 
on the 14th of May 1692. The value of his services to the 
colony at this time is not easily over-estimated. In England 
he won the friendship of divines like Baxter, Tillotson and 
Burnet, and effectively promoted the union in 1691 of English 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists. He was at heavy 
expense throughout his stay, and even greater than his financial 
loss was his loss of authority and control in the church and in 
Harvard College because of his absence. 

Mather had been acting president of Harvard College in 
1681-1682, and in June 1685 he again became acting president 
(or rector), but still preached every Sunday in Boston and would 
not comply with an order of the General Court that he should 
reside in Cambridge. In 1701 after a short residence there 
he returned to Boston and wrote to the General Court to “ think 
of another President for the Colledge.” The opposition to him 
had been increasing in strength, hi.s resignation was accepted, 
and Samuel Willard took charge of the college as vice-prefsident, 
although he also refused to reside in Cambridge. That Mather’s 
administration of the college was excellent is admitted even 
by his harsh critic, Josiah Quincy, in his History of Harvard 
University.^ The Liberal party, which now came into control 
in the college repeatedly disappointed the hopes of Cotton 
Mather (q.v.) that he might be chosen president, and by its 
ecclesiastical laxness and its broader views of Cliurch polity 
forced the Mathers to turn from Harvard to Yale as a truer 
school of the prophets. 

The Liberd leaders, John Leverett (1662-1724), William 
Brattle (1662-1713) — who graduated with Leverett in i68o, 
and with him as tutor controlled the college during Increase 
Mather’s absence in England— William Brattle’s eldest brother, 
Thomas Brattle (1658-1713), and Ebenezer Pemberton (1671- 
1717), pastor of the Old South Church, desired an “ enrichnicnt 
of the service,” and greater liberality in the matter of baptism. 
In 1697 the Second Boston Church, in which Cotton Mather 
had been his father’s colleague since 1685, upbraided the Charles- 
town Church “ for betraying the liberties of the churches in 
their late putting into the hands of the whole inhabitants 
the choice of a minister.'* In 1699 Increase Mather published 
The Order of the Gospel^ which severely (although indirectly, 
criticized the methods of the “ Liberals in establishing the 
Brattle Street Church and especially the ordination of their 
minister Benjamin Colman by a Presbyterian body in London; 
the Liberals replied with The Gospel Order Revived, which was 
printed in New York to lend colour to the (partly true) charge 
of its authors that the printers of Massachusetts would print 

1 Mather led the resistance to the royal demand instigated by 
Edward Ri^idolph in 1683, for the ananlment of the college charter, 
and after its vacation in 1684 strove for the grant of a new charter; 

him a confirmation of the former charter; 
iTtcr granted by William and Mary confirmed 
JO 5olleg«r; in tOga Mather drafted an act 
lege, which was signed by Phips but was 
; and in 1696, 1697, i 699 . ««»d j;700, Mather 
: a college charter. 


King James promised 
the new provincial cha 
all gi^ and grants 1 
incorporating the col] 
disallowed in England 
repeated his* ejSorts foi 


•nothing hostile to Increase Mather.2 jhe autocracy of the 
Mathers in church, college, colony and press, had slipped from 
them. The later years of Mather’s life were spent almost entirdy 
in the work of the ministry, now beginning to be a less varied 
career than when he entered on it. He died on the 23rd of 
August 1723. He married in 1662 Maria, daughter of Sarah 
and John Cotton. His first wife died in 1714; and in 1 715 he 
married Ann Lake, widow of John Cotton, of Hampton, 
a grandson of John Cotton of Boston. 

Increase Mather was a great preacher with a simple style 
and a splendid voice, which had a Tonitruous Cogency,” 
to quote Ills son’s phrase. His style was .much simpler and 
more vernacular than his son’s. He was an assiduous student, 
commonly spending sixteen hours a day among his books; but 
his learning (to quote Justin Winsor’s contrast between Increase 
and Cotton Mather) ” usually left his natural ability and his 
education free from entanglements.” He was not so much 
self-seeking and personally ambitious as eager to advance the 
cause of the Church in which he so implicitly believed. That 
it is a mistake to consider him a narrow churchman is shown 
by his assisting in 1718 at the ordination of Elisha Callender 
in the First Baptist Church of Boston. Like the most learned 
men of his time he was superstitious and a firm believer in 

praesagious impressions ’’ ; his Essay for the Recording of 
Illustrious Providences : Wherein an Account is Given of many 
Remarkable and very Memorable Events which have Hapned 
in this Last Age, Especially in New England (1684) shows that 
he l>elicved only less thoroughly than his son in witchcraft, 
though in his Cases of Conscience Concerning EviltSpirits (1693) 
he considered some current proofs of witchcraft inadequate. The 
revulsion of feeling after the witchcraft delusion undermined 
his authority greatly, and Robert Calef’s More Wonders of the 
Spiritual World (1700) was a personal blow to him as well as 
to his .son. With Jonathan Edwards, than whom he was much 
more of a man of affairs, and with Benjamin Franklin, whose 
mission in England somewhat resembled Mather’s, he may be 
ranked among the greatest Americans of the period before the 
War of Independence. 

The first a\ithority for th^ life of Increase Mather is the work ot 
his son Cotton Mather, Parentator : Memoirs of Remarkables in the 
Life and Death of the liver Memorable Dr Increase Mather (Boston, 
1724) ; there are also a memoir and constant references in C/Otton 
Mather's Magnalia (London, 1702), especially vol. iv,; there is an 
excellent sketch in the first volume of T. L. Sibley's Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates of Harvard Vniverstry (Cambridge, with 

an exhaustive list of Mather's works (about 150 titles); there is 
much valuable matter in Williston Walker's Ten New England 
Leaders (New York, 1901) and in his Creeds and Platforms of Congre- 
gationalism (New York, 1893) ; for literary criticism of the Mathers 
sec ch. xii. of M. C. Tyler's History of American Literature, 
1607-1676 (New York, 1878). and Barrett Wendell's Cotton Mather 
(New York, 1891), Mather's worth has been undcr-estimated by 
Josiah Quincy, Justin Winsor, and other historians out of sympathy 
with liis ecclesiastical spirit, who represent liim as only an ambitious, 
narrow-minded schemer. (R. We.) 

MATHER, RICHARD (1596-1669), American Congregational 
clergyman, was bom in Lowton, m the parish of Winwick, 
near Liverpool, England, of a family wliich was in reduc^ cir- 
cumstanees but entitled to bear a coat-of-arms. He studied at 
Winwick grammar school, of which he was appointed a master in 
^ fifteenth year, and left it in 1612 to become master of a newly 
established school at Toxteth Park, Liverpool. After a few 
months at Brasenose College, Oxford, he began in November 
i6i8 to preach at Toxteth, and was ordained there, possibly only 
as deacon, early in 1619. In August-November 1633 he was 
suspended for nonconformity m matters of cereniony ; and in 
1634 was aga'n suspended by the visitors of Richard Neile, 
archbishop of York, who, hearing that he h^ never worn a 
surplice during the fifteen years of his ministry, refused to 
reinstate him and said that ” it had been better for, him that 
he had gotten Seven Bastard^’ He had a gr^t , flotation 
as a preacher in and about Liverpool; but, advised hy lettem 
of John Cotton and Thomas Hooker, and persuaded by his 

2 Mather was made a licenser of the Press in 1674, when thfe 
General Court abolished the monopoly of the Cambridge Press. 
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own elaborate formal “ ArguinentB tending to prove the Remov- 
ing from Old-England to New ... to be not only lawful, 
but also necessary for them that are not otherwise tyed, but 
free/* he left England and on the 17th of August 1635, and 
landed in Boston after an “ extraordinary and miraculous 
deliverance ** from a terrible storm. As a famous preacher 

he was desired at Plimouth, Dorchester, and Roxbury.** He 
went to Dorchester, where the Church had been greatly depleted 
by migrations to Windsor, Connecticut; and where, after a delay 
of several months, in August 1636 there was constituted by 
th^ consent of magistrates and clergy a church of which he was 

teacher *’ until his death in Dorchester on the 22nd of April 
1669. 

He was an able preacher, aiming," said his biographer to shoot 
his arrows not over liis people's heads, but into their Hearts and 
Consciences " ; and he was a leader of New England Congre> 
gationalism, whose policy he defended and describe in the tract 
Church Government and Church Covenant Discussed, in an Answer 
of the Elders of the Severall Churches of New England to Two and 
Thirty Questions (written 16.^9; printed 1G43), and in his Ref>ly io 
Mr Rutherford (1647), a polemic against the Presbyterianism to which 
the English Congregational ists were then tending. He drafted 
the Cambridge Platform, an ecclesiastical constitution in seventeen 
chapters, adopted (Avith the omission of Mather’s paragraph favour- 
ing the “ Half-way Covenant," of which he strongly approved) by 
the general synod in August i()4G. In 1657 he drafted the declara- 
tion of tlie Ministerial Convention on the meaning and force of Uie 
Half-way Covenant; this was published in i()5o under the title: 
A Disputation concerning Church Members and their Children in 
Answer to XXI. Quesitons. With Thomas Welde and John Eliot 
he wrote the " Bay Psalm Book," or, more accurately, The Whole 
Booke of Psalmes Eaithfullv Translated into English Metre (1140), 
probably the first book printed in the English colonies. 

He married in 1624 Katherine Hoult or Holt (d, 1655), and 
secondly in 1656 Sarah Hankredge (d. 1676), the widow of John 
Cotton. Of six sons, all by his first wife, four were ministers : 
Samuel (1626-1671), the first fellow of Harvard College who 
was a graduate, chaplain of Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1650-1653, and pastor (1656-1671, excepting suspension in 
1660-1662) of St. Nicholas’s in Dublin ; Nathaniel (1630-1697), 
who graduated at Harvard in 1647, was vicar of Barnstaple, 
Devon, in 1656-1662, pastor of the English Church in Rotterdam, 
hk brother’s successor in Dublin in 1671-1688, and then until 
his death pastor of a church in London; Eleazar (1637-1669), 
who graduated at Harvard in 1656 and after preaching in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, for three years, became in 1661 
pastor pf the church there ; and 1 ncrease M ather (g,v, ). Horace 
E. Mather, in his Lineage of Richard Mather (Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 1890), gives a list of 80 clergymen descended from 
Richard Mather, of whom 29 bore the name Mather and 51 other 
names, the more famous being Storrs and Schauffier. 

See The Life and Death of That Reverend Man of God, Mr Richard 
Mather (Cambridge, 1670; reprinted 1850, with his Journal for 
1635, by the Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical Society), with 
an introduction by Increase Mather, who may have been the author; 
W. B. Sprague’s Annals of the American vol. i. (New Yprk, 

1857); Cotton Mather’s Magnalia (London, 1702); an essav on 
Ricliard Mather in Williston Walker's Ten New England Leaders 
New York, TQoi); and the works referred to in the article on 
ncrease Mather. (K. We.) 

MATHER AN, a hill sanatorium in India, in the Kolaba 
district of Bombay, 2460 ft. above the sea, and about 30 m. 
E. of Bombay city. Pop. (1901), 3060. It consists of .several 
thickly wooded ridges, on a spur of the Western Ghats, with 
a magnificent outlook over the plain below and the distant 
sea. First explored in 1850, it has since become the favourite 
resort of the middle classes of Bombay (e.specially the Parsis) 
dur'ng the spring and autumn months. It has recently been 
connected by a 2-ft. gauge mounta'n line with Neral station on 
the Great Indian Peninsula railway, 54 m. from Bombay. 

MATHESOM, GEORGE (1842-1906), Scottish theologian 
and preacher, was born in OJltegow in 1842, the son of George 
Hatheson, a merchant. He was educated at the un’versity 
of Glasgow, where he graduated first in clas.sics, logic and 
philosophy. In h* twentieth year he became totally blind, 
but he held to his resoh e to enter the ministry, and gave himrelf 


to theological and historical study. His first ministry began 
in 1868 at Innellan, on the Argyllshire coast between Dunoon 
and Toward. His books on Aids to the Study of German Theology, 
Can the Old Faith live with the New ? The Growth of the Spirit of 
Christianity from the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran 
Eta, established his reputation as a liberal and spiritually 
minded theologian; and Queen Victoria invited him to preach 
at Balmoral. In 1886 he removed to Edinburgh, where he 
became minister of vSt Bernard’s Parish Church. Here his 
chief work as a preacher was done. In 1879 the university 
of Edinburgh conferred upon him the honorary degree of D.D., 
and the same year he declined an invitation to the pastorate 
of Crown Court, London, in succession to Dr John Gumming 
(1807-1881). In 1881 he was chosen as Baird keturor, and 
took for his subject ‘‘Natural Elements of Revealed Theology," 
and in 1882 he was the St Giles lecturer, his subject being 
“ Confucianism." In T890 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, Aberdeen gave him its honorary LL.D., 
and in j 899 he was appointed Gifford Lecturer by that university, 
but declined on grounds of health. In the same year he severed 
his active ronnexion with St Bernard’.s. One of his hymns, 
“ O love that will not let me go," has passed into the popular 
h3rmnology of the Christian Church. He died suddenly of 
apoplexy on the 28th of August 1906. His exegesis owes its 
interest to his subjective resources rather than to breadth of 
learning ; his power lay in spiritual vision rather than balanced 
judgment, and in the vivid apprehension of the factors which 
make the Christian personality, rather than in con.striictive 
doctrinal statement. 

MATHEW, THEOBALD (1790-1856), Irish temperance 
reformer, popularly known as Father Mathew, was descended 
from a branch of the Llandaff family, and was bom at 'Fhomas- 
town, Tipperary, on the loth of Otrtober 1790. He received 
his school education at Kilkenny, whence he passed for a short 
time to Ma>Tiooth; from 1 808 to 1814 he studied at Dublin, where 
in the latter year he was ordained to the priesthood. Having 
entered the Capuchin order, he, after a brief time of service 
at Kilkenny, joined the mission in Cork, which was the scene of his 
religious and benevolent labours for many years. The movement 
with which his name is most intimately associated began in 
1838 with the establishment of a total abstinence association, 
which in Jess than nine months, thanks to his moral influence 
and eloquence, enrolled no fewer than 150,000 names. It 
rapidly spread to Limerick and elsewhere, and some idea of 
its popularity may be formed from the fact that at Nenagh 

20.000 persons arc said to have taken the pledge in one day, 

100.000 at Galway in two days, and 70,000 in Dublin in five days. 
In 1844 he visited Liverpool, Manchester and London with 
almost equal success. Meanwhile the expenses of his enterprise 
had involved him in heavy liabilities, and led on one occasion 
to his arrest for debt; from this embarrassment he was only 
partially relieved by a pension of £300 granted by Queen Victoria 
in 1847. In 1849 he paid a visit to the United States, returning 
in 1851. He died at Queenstown on the 8th of December, 
1856. 

Sec Father Mathew, a Biography, by J. F. Maguire, M.P. (1863). 

MATHEWS, CHARLES (1776-1835), English actor, was 
born in London on the 28th of June 1776. His father was 
“ a serious bookseller," Who also officiated as minister in one 
of Lady Huntingdon’s chapels. Mathews wa.s educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. His love for the stage was formed 
in his boyhood, when he was apprentice to his father, and the 
latter in 1794 unwillingly permitted him to enter on a thesMrical 
engagement in Dublin. For several years Mathews had only 
to content himself with thankless parts at a low. salary; but 
in May 1803 he made his first London appearance at the 
Haymarket as Tabel in Cumberland’s The }em and as Lingo 
in The Agreeable Surprise. From this time his professional 
career was an uninterrupted triumph. He had a wonderful 
gift of mimicry, and could completely disguise his personality 
without the smallest change of dress. The versatility and 
originality of his powers were admirably displayed in his ‘‘ At 
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Homes,” begun in the Lyceum theatjre in i 8 i 3 , which, according 
to Lei^ Hunt, “ for the richness and variety of his humour, 
were as good as half a dozen plays distillod.” Ofif the stage his 
simple and kind-^lieartcd disposition won him affection and 
esteem. In 1S22 Mathews visited America, his observation on 
his experiences there forming for the reader a most entertain- 
ing portion of his biography. From infancy his health had | 
been uncertain, and the toils of his profession gradually under- 
mined it. In 1834 he paid a second visit to America. His 
last appearance in New York was on the nth of February 
1835, when he played Samuel Coddle in Married Lije and 
Andrew Steward in The Lone House. He died at Plymouth on 
the 28th of June 1835. In 1797 he had married Eliza Kirkham 
Strong (d. 1802), and in 1803 Anne Jackson, an actress, the 
author of the popular and diverting Memoirs^ by Mrs Mathews 
(4 vols., 1838-1839). 

His son Charles James Mathews (1803-1878), who was 
bom at Liverpool on the a6th of December 1803, became even 
better known as an actor. After attending Merchant Taylors’ 
School he was articled as pupil to an architect, and continued 
for some years nominally to follow this profession. His first 
public appearance on the stage was made on the 7th of December 
1835, at the Olympic, London, as George Rattleton in his own 
play The Humpbacked Lover, and as Tim Topple the Tiger 
in Iceman Hode’s Old and Younff Stager. In 1838 he married 
Madame Vestris, then leasee of the Olympic, but neither his 
management of this theatre, nor subsequently of Covent Garden, 
nor of the Lyceum, resulted in pecuniary success, although 
the introduction of sc enery more realistic and careful in detail 
than had hitherto been employed was due to his enterprise. In 
the year of his marriage he visited America, hut without receiving 
a very cordial welcome. As an actor he held in England an 
unrivaled place in his peculiar vein of light eccentric comedy. 
The easy grace of his manner, and the imperturbable .solemnity 
with which he perpetrated his absurdities, never failed to charm 
and amuse ; his humour was never broad, but always measured 
and restrained. It was as tl>e leading character in such plays 
as the Came of Speculation, My AwftU Dad, Cool as a Cucumbir, 
Patter versus Clatter, and Little ToddUkins, that he specially 
excelled. In 1856 Mine Vestris died, and in the following 
year Mathew.s again visited the United States, where in 1858 
he married Mrs A. 11 . Davenport. In 1861 they gave a series 
of “ At Homes ” at the Haymarket theatre, which were almost 
as popular as had been those of the elder Mathews. Charles 
James Mathews was one of the few English actors who played 
in French successfully, — his appearance in Paris in 1863 in a 
French \’ersion of Cool as a Cucumber, written by himself, being 
received with great approbation. He also played there again 
in 1865 as Sir Charles Coldcrcam in the original play V Homme 
blase (English version by Boucicault, Used up). After reaching 
his sixty-sixth year,. Mathews set out on a tour round the world, 
in which was included a third visit to America, and on his return 
in 1872 he continued to act without interruption till within 
a few weeks of his death on the Z4th of June 1878. He made 
his last appearence in New York at Wallack’.s theatre on the 
7th of June 18,72, in H. J. Byron’s Not suck a Fool as he Looks. 
His last appearfuicc in London was at the Op 4 ra Comique on 
the 2ad of June 1877, in The Liar and The Cosy Couple. At 
Stalybridge he gave his last performance on the 8th of June 
1878, when he played Adonis Evergreen in his own comedy 
My Awltd Dad. . 

See the Life of Charles James Mathews, edited by (Charles Dickems 
(2 vols., 1879) * H. G. VdATW in Actors and Actresses of Great Britain 
and the Unitea States (New York, 188C). 

MAiniBWS; THOMA81 (1676^-1751), British admiral, son of 
Colonel' Edward Ma^ews (d. 1700), and grandson on his mother^s 
side of Sir Thomas Armstrong (16124-1684), who was executed 
for the Rye House Plot, was born at LlandaS Court, Llandafif. 
He entered the navy and became lieutenant in 1699^ being 
promoted captain in 1703. During the short war with Spain 
(1718-ao) hfi -commanded the *' Kent” in the fleet of Sir 
Geozfs Byn|^(LQrd TorriagtoniX axidifrom 11722 to 1724 he had 


the command of a small squadron sent to the East Indies to 
repress the pirates of the coast of Malabar. He saw no further 
service till March 1741, when he was appointed to the coxnnu^ 
in the Mediterranean, and pknipotentiary to the king of Sardinia 
and the other courts of Italy. It is impossible to understand 
upon what grounds he was selected As an admiral he was 
not distinguished; he was quite destitute of the experience 
and the tact required for his diplomatic duties; and he was 
on the worst possible terms with his second in oonunand, 
Ricliard Lestock (1679?-! 746). Yet the purpose for which 
he was sent out in his double capacity was not altogether ill 
performed. In 1742 Mathews sent a small squadron to Naples 
to compel King Charles III., afterwards king of Spain, to remain 
neutral. It was commanded by commodore, afterwards admiral^ 
William Martin (i696?-i756), who refused to enter into negotia- 
tions, and gave the king half an hour in which to return a« 
answer. In June of the same year a squadron of ^ahish 
galleys, which had taken refuge in the Bay of Saint Tropez, 
was burnt by the fireships of Mathews’ fleet. In the meantime 
a Spanish squadron of line-of-battleships had taken refuge m 
Toulon, and was watched by the British fleet from its anchorage 
at Hy^res. In February 1744 the Spaniarik put to Sea in 
company with a French force. Mathews, who had now returned 
to his flagship, followed, and an engagement took place on the 
nth of February. The battle was highly discreditable to the 
British fleet, and not very honourable to their opponents, 
but it is of the highest historical importance in the history of the 
navy. It marked the lowest pitch reached in discipline and 
fighting and efficiency by the fleet in the i8th ceffitury, and it 
liad a very bad effect in confirming the pedantic system of tactics 
set up by the old Fighting Instructions. The British fleet 
followed the enemy in light winds on the loth of February, 
and became scattered. Mathews hoisted the signal to form 
the line, and then when night fell, to lie to. At that moment 
Lestock, who commanded in the rear, was at a considerable 
distance from the body of the fleet, and he ought undoubtedly 
to have joined his admiral before lying to, but he obeyed the 
second order, with the result, which it is impossible not to feel 
that he foresaw and desired, that when morning came he was. 
a long way off the flag of Mathews. The enemy were within 
.striking distance of the van and centre of the British fleet, 
and Mathews attacked their roar. The battle was ill fought, 
as it had been ill prepared. Lestock tievcr came into action 
at all. One Spanish Hne-of-battlcship, the “ Poder ” (74), 
was taken, but afterwards burnt, ^veral of the British 
captains behaved very badly, and Mathews in a heat 
of confused anger bore down on the enemy out of his line, 
while the signal to keep the line was still flying at his mast 
head. The French and Spaniards got away, and were not 
pursued by Mathews, though they were of inferior strength. 

I Deep indignation was aroused at home by this naval 
' carriage, and the battle led to more than twenty courts-martial 
and a parliamentary inquiry. The evils which hod overran 
tlie navy were clearly displayed, and in so far some good was done. 
It was shown for instance that one of the captains whose ship 
behaved worst was a man of extreme age who was nearly blind 
and deaf. One of the captains was so frightened at the prospect 
of a trial that he deserted on his way home and disappe^ed 
into Spain. Mathews resigned and returned home alter the 
battle. In consequence of the parliainfintary motion lor 
inquiry, Lestock was brought to trial, and acquitted ron the 
ground that he had obeyed orders. Then Mathews was tried 
in 1746, and was condemned to be dismissed the service on 
the ground that he had not only failed to pursue the esiemy 
but had taken his fleet into action in a confused maaaer* 
He had in fact not waited till he had his fleet in a line with the 
enemy before bearing down on them,! and he had disordeM^ 
his own line. To the country at large it appeased strange tW 
the admiral who had actually fought should be condemned, 
while the admiral who had kept at a distance was aequittedv 
Mathews looked upon his condemnation as the result of meit 
party spirit. Sheer pedantry cm the pan of the officers forming 
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the court martial affords a more satisfactory explanation. They 
judged that a naval officer was bound not to go beyond the 
Fighting Instructions as Mathews had undoubtedly done, 
and therefore condemned him. Their decision had a serious 
effect in fixing the rule that all battles, at any rate against 
enemies of equal or nearly equal numbers, were to be fought 
on one pattern. Mathews died on the 2nd of October 1751 in 
J^ondon. There is a portrait of him in the Painted Hall at 
Greenwich. 

Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs^ vol. i., will be found a 
fair account of the battle of February 1744. It is fully dealt with 
by Montagu Burrows in his Life of Hawke. The French account 
may be found in Troiidc's Batailles ' navales de la France. The 
.Spanish view is in the Vida dc Don Josef Navarro by Don Josef de 
Vargas. The battle led to a violent pamphlet controversy. The 
charges and findings at the courts martial on both Lestock and 
Mathews were published at the time. The minor trials arising out of 
the action are collected in a folio under the title “ Copies of all the 
Minutes and Proceedings taken at and upon the several Tryals of 
Captain George Rurrish" (174O). A “ Narrative ” was published 
by, or for, Lestock in 1 744, and answered by, or on behalf of, Mathews 

under the title “ Ad-— 1 M ^w's Conduct in the late Engagement 

Vindicated " in 1745. (I>. H.) 

MATHY, KARL (1807-1868), Badenese statesman, was born 
at Mannheim on the 17th of March 1807. He studied law 
and politics at Heidelberg, and entered the Baden government 
department of finance in 1829. His sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary ideas of 1830, expressed in his paper the Zeitgeist^ cost 
him his appointment in 1834, and he made his way to Switzer- 
land, where he contributed to the Jeune Suisse directed by 
Mazzini. On*his return to Baden in 1840 he edited the Landtags- 
zeitung at Curlsruhe, and in 1842 he entered the estates for the 
town of Constance. He became one of the opposition leaders 
and in 1847 helped to found the Deutsche Zeitung ^ a paper 
which eventually did much to further the cause of German 
unity. He took part in the preliminary parliament and in 
the assembly oIf Frankfort in 1848-1849, where he supported 
the policy of H. W. A. von Gagern, and after the refusal of 
Frederick William IV. to accept the imperial crown he still 
worked for the cause of unity. He was made finance minister in 
Baden in May 1849, but was dismissed after a few days of office. 
He then applied his financial knowledge to banking business in 
Cologne, Berlin, Gotha and Leipzig. He was recalled to Baden 
in 1862, and in 1864 became president of the new ministr>^ 
of commerce. He sought to bring Baden institutions into 
line with those of northern Germany with a view to ultimate 
union, and when in 1866 Baden took sides with Austria aga'nst 
Prussia he sent in his resignation. After the war he became 
president of a new cabinet, but he did not live to sec the realiza- 
tion of the policy for which he had striven. He died at 
Carlsruhe on the 3rd of February 1868. 

His letters during the years 1846-1O48 were edited by Ludwig 
Mathy (Leipzig, 1899), and his life was written by G. Freytag 
(Leipzig, 2nd ed., 1872). 

MATILDA (1102-1164), queen of England and empress, 
daughter of Henry I. of Englafid, by Matilda, his first wife, 
was bom in 1102. In 1109 she was betrothed to the emperor- 
elect, Henry V., and was sent to Germany, but the marriage 
was delayed till 1114. Her husband died after eleven years 
of wedlock, leaving her childless; and, since both her brothers 
were now dead, she was recalled to her father\s court in order 
that she might be recognized as his successor in England and 
Normandy. The Great Council of England did homage to her 
under considerable pressure. Their reluctance to acknowledge 
a female sovereign was increased v/hen Henry gave her in 
marriage to Geo^ey Pkntagenet, the heir of Anjou and 
Maine (t 1 29); nor was it removed by the birth of the future 
Henry 11 . in 1133. ^ king’s death both England 

and Jlormandy accepted his nephew, Stephen, of Mortain and 
Boulogne. Matilda and her%iusband were in Anjou at the 
time. They wasted the next few years in the attempt to win 
Normandy; but Earl Robert of Gloucester, the half-brother 
of the empress, at length induced her to visit England and 
raise her standai^ in the western shires, where his influence 


was supreme. Though on her first landing Matilda only escaped 
capture through the misplaced chivalry of her opponent, she 
soon turned the tables upon him with the help of the Church 
and the barons of the west. Stephen was defeated and captured 
at Lincoln (1141); the empress was acclaimed lady or queen of 
England (she used both titles indifferently) and crowned 
at London. But the arrogance which she displayed in her 
prosperity alienated the Londoners and the papal legate, 
Bishop Henry of Winchester. Routed at the siege of Winches- 
ter, she was compelled to release Stephen in exchange for Earl 
Rolx'rt, and thenceforward her cause steadily declined in 
England. In 1148, having lost by the earl’s death her principal 
supporter, she retired to Normandy, of which her husband 
had in the meantime gained possession. Henceforward she 
remained in the background, leaving her eldest son Heniy^ 
to pursue the struggle with Stephen. She outlived Henry’s 
coronation by ten years; her husband had died in 1151. As 
queen-mother she played the part of a mediator between her 
sons and political parties. Age mellowed her temper, and she 
turned more and more from secular ambitions to charily and 
religious works. She died on the 30th of January 1164. 

See O. Rossler, Kaiserin Mathilde (Berlin, 1897) ; J. H. Kound, 
Geoffrey de Mandcville (London, 1892). (H. W. C. D.) 

MATILDA (1046-1115), countess or margravine of Tuscany, 
popularly known as the Great Countess, was descended from 
a noble Lombard family. Her great-grandfather, Athene of 
Canossa, had been made count of Modena and Reggio by the 
emperor Otto I., and her grandfather had, in addition, acquired 
Mantua, Ferrara and Brescia. Her own father, Boniface IL, 
the Pious, secured Tuscany, the duchy of Spoleto, the county of 
Parma, and probably that of Cremona; and was loyal to the 
emperor until Henry plotted against him. Through the murder 
of Count Boniface in 1052 and the death of her older brother 
and sister three years later, Matilda was left, at the age of 
nine, sole heiress to the richest estate in Italy. She received 
an excellent education under the care of her mother, Beatrice 
of Bar, the daughter of Frederick of Lorraine and aunt of 
Henry III., who, after a brief detention in Germany by the 
emperor, married Godfrey IV. of Lorraine, brother of Pope 
Stephen IX. (1057-1058). Thenceforth Matilda’s lot was cast 
against the emperor in the great struggle over investiture, 
and for over thirty years she maintained the cause of the 
successive pontiffs, Gregory VIL, Victor III., Urban II., 
Paschal IL, with varying fortune, but with undaunted resolu- 
tion. She aided the pope against the Normans in 1074, and 
in T075 attended the synod at which Guibert was condemned 
and deprived of the archbishopric of Ravenna. Her heredi- 
tary fief of Canossa was the scene (Jan, 28, 1077) of the 
celebrated penance of Henry IV. before Gregory VII. She 
provided an asylum for Henry’s second wife, Praxides, and 
urged his son Conrad to revolt against his father. In the 
course of the protracted struggle her villages were plundered, 
her fortresses demolished, and Pisa and Lucca temporarily lost, 
but she remained steadfast in her allegiance, and, before her 
death, had, by means of a league of Lombard cities which she 
formed, recovered all her possessions. The donation of her 
estates to the Holy See, originally made in 1077 and renewed 
on the 17th of November 1102, though never fully consummated 
on account of imperial opposition, constituted the greater part 
of the temporal dominion of the papacy. Matilda was twice 
married, first to Godfrey V. of Lorraine, sumamed the Hump- 
backed, who was the son of her step-father and was murdered 
on the 26th of February 1076; and secondly to the 17-year-old 
Welf V. of Bavaria, from whom she finally separated in 1095 — 
both marriages of policy, which counted for little in her life. 
Matilda was an eager student : she spoke Italian, French and 
German fluently, and wrote many Latin letters; she collected 
a considerable library ; she supervised an edition of the Pandects 
of Justinian; and Anselm of Canterbury sent her his Meditations, 
She combined her devorion to the papacy and her learning with 
very deep personal piety. She died after a long illness at 
Bodeno, near Modena, on the'a4th of July 1115, and was buried 
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in the Benedictine church at Polirone, whence her remains 
were taken to Rome by order of Urban VIII. in 1635 
interred in St Peter’s. 

The contemporary record of Matilda's life in rude Latin verse, 
by her chaplain Domnizone (Donizo or Domenico), is preserved in 
the Vatican Library. The best edition is that of Bethmann in the 
Monumcnta germ, hist, scriptores, xii. 348-409. The text, with 
an Italian translation, wa.s published by F. Davoli under the title 
Vita della granda contessa Matilda di Canossa (Reggio nell' Emilia. 
1888 seq.). 

See A. Overmann, Grdfrn Mathilde von Tuscien; ihre Besitzungen 
. . . u. ihre Begesten (Innsbruck, 1895); A. Colombo, UnaNuova 
vita della contessa Matilda in R. accad. d. sci. Atii, vol. 39 (Turin, 
1904) ; L. Tosti, La Contessa Matilda ed i fomani pontefici (Florence, 
1859) ; A. Pannenborg, Studien zur Geschichte der Herzogin Matilde 
von Canossa (Gdttingen, 1872) ; F. M. Fiorentini, Memorie della 
Matilda (Lucca, 1750) ; and Nora Duff, Matilda of Tuscany (1910). 

(C. H. Ha.) 

MATINS (Fr. matinesj med. Lat. matulinae^ sc. possibly 
vigiliaCy morning watches ; from matutinuSy “ belonging to the 
morning a word now only used in an ecclesiastical sense for 
one of the canonical hours in the Roman Breviary, originally 
intended to be said at midnight, but sometimes .said at dawn, 
after which “ lauds ” were recited or sung. In the modem 
Roman Catholic Church, outside monastic services, the office 
is usually said on the preceding afternoon or evening. The 
word is also used in the Roman Catholic Church for the public 
service held on Sunday mornings before the mass (see Breviary j 
and Hours, Canonical). In the Church of England since 
the Reformation matims is u.sed for the order of public morning 
prayer. 

MATLOCK, a market town in the western parliamentary 
division of Derbyshire, England, on the river Derwent, 17 m. 
N. by W. of Derby on the Midland railway. Pop. (1901), of 
urban district of Matlock, 5979; of Matlock Bath and Scarthin 
Nick, 1819. The entire township includes the old village 
of Matlock, the commercial and manufacturing district of 
Matlock Bridge, and the fashionable health resorts of Matlock 
Bath and Matlock Bank. The town possesses cotton, com and 
paper mills, while in the vicinity there arc stone-quarries 
and lead mines. A peculiar local industry is the manufacture 
of so-called “ petrified ” birds’ nests, plants, and other objects. 
These arc steeped in water from the mineral springs until they 
become encrusted with a calcareous deposit which gives them 
the appearance of fossils. Ornaments fashioned out of spar 
and stalactites have also a considerable sale. 

Matlock Bath, one and a half miles south of Matlock, having 
a separate railway station, overlooks the narrow and preci- 
pitous gorge of the Derwent, and stands in the midst of woods 
and cliffs, deriving its name from three medicinal springs, 
which first became celebrated towards the close of the 17th 
century. They were not known to the Romans, although 
lead-mining was carried on extensively in the district in the 
ist and 2nd centuries a.d. The mean temperature of the 
springs is 68° F. Extensive grounds have been laid out for 
public u.sc; and in the neighbourhood there are several fine 
stalactite caverns. 

Sheltered under the high moorlands of Darley, Matlock 
Bank has grown up about a mile north-east of the old village, and 
has become celebrated for the number and excellence of its 
hydropathic establishments. A tramway, worked by a single 
cable, over a gradient said to be the steepest in the world, 
affords easy communication with Matlock Bridge. 

MATOS FRAGOSO, JUAN DE (1614 P-ifiSq), Spanish drama- 
tist,* of Portuguese descent, was bom about 1614 at Alsito 
(Alemtejo). After taking his degree in law at the university 
of Evora he proceeded to Madrid, where he made acquaintance 
with Perez de Montalb&n, and thus obtained an introduction 
to the stage. He quickly displayed great cleverness in hitting 
the public taste, and many contemporaries of superior talent 
eagerly sought his aid' as a collaborator. The earliest of his 
printed plays is La Defensa delafi y principe prodigioso (1651), 
and twelve more pieces were published in 1658. But though 
his popularity continued long after his death (January 4, 1689), 


Matos Fra^so’s dramas do not stand the test of reading. 
His emphatic preciosity and sophistical insistent on the point 
of honour ” are tedious and unconvincing; in La Venganxa 
en el despeno, in A lo qm obliga un agravio, and in other plays, 
he merely recasts, very adroitly, works by Lope de Vega. 

MATRASS (mod. Lat. niatracium), a glass vessel with a round 
or oval body and a long narrow neck, used in chemistry, &c., 
as a digester or distiller. The P'lorence flask of commerce 
is frequently used for this purpose. The word is possibly 
identical with an old name “ matrass ” (Fr. materas, matelas) 
for the bolt or quarrel of a cross-bow. If so, some identity 
of shape is the reason for the application of the word; " bolt- 
head ” is also used as a name for the vessel. Another connexion 
is suggested with the Arabic matray a leather bottle. 

MATRIARCHATE (“ rule of the mother ”), a term used 
to express a supposed earliest and lowest form of family life, 
typical of primitive societies, in which the promiscuous relations 
of the sexes result in the child’s father being unknown (see 
Family). In such communities the mother took precedence 
of the father in certain important respects, especiaJly in line 
of descent and inheritance. Matriarchate is assumed on this 
theory to have been universal in prehistoric times. The promi- 
nent position then naturally assigned women did not, however, 
imply any personal power, since they were in the position of 
mere chattels : it simply constituted them the sole relatives 
of their children and the only centre of any such family life 
as existed. The custom of tracing descent through the female 
is still observed among certain savage tribes. In Fiji father 
and son are not regarded as relatives. Among lAie Bechuanas 
the chieftainship passes to a brother, not to a son. In Senegal, 
Loango, Congo and Guinea, relationship is traced through the 
female. Among the Tuareg Berbers a child takes rank, freeman’s 
or slave’s, from its mother. 

Bibliography. — J. F. McLennan, Patriarchal Zheory (London, 
1885); T. T. Bacnofen, Das Mutterrecht (Stuttgart, 1861); E. 
Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (1894); A. Giraud- 
Tculon, La Mire chez certains peuples de VantiquiU (Paris, 1867); 
Les Urigines du mariage et de la famille (Geneva and Paris, 1884) ; 
C. S. Wake, The Development of Marriage and Kinship (London, 
i88q) ; Ch. Letoumeau, V Evolution du mariage et de la famille 
(Paris, 1888); L. H. Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of Human Family^ " Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,^' 
vol. xvii. (Washington, 1871); C. N. Starcke, The Primitive Family 
(London, 1889). 

MATRIMONY (Lat. matrimontum, marriage, which is the 
ordinary English sense), a game at cards played with a full 
whist pack upon a table divided into three compartments 
labelled “ Matrimony,” Intrigue ” and “ Confederacy,” and 
two smaller spaces, “ Pair ” and ” Best.” These names indi- 
cate combinations of two cards, any king and queen being 
“ Matrimony,” any queen and knave “ Intrigue,” any king 
and knave “ Confederacy while any two cards of the same 
denomination form a ” Pair ” and the diamond ace is “ Best.” 
The dealer distributes a number of counters, to which an agreed 
value has been given, upon the compartments, and the other 
players do likewise. The dealer then gives one card to each 
player, face down, and a second, face up. If any tumed-up 
card is the diamond ace, the player holding it takes eveiything 
on the space and the deal passes. If not turned, the diamond 
ace has only the value of the other three aces. If it is not 
turned, the players, beginning with the eldest hand, expose 
their second cards, and the resulting combinations, if among 
the five successful ones, win the counters of the corresponding 
.spaces. If the counters on a space are not won, they remain 
until the next deal. 

MATRIX, a word of somewhat wide application, chiefly 
used in the sense of a bed or enclosing mass in which something 
is shaped or formed (Late Lat. matrixy womb; in classical 
Latin matrix was only applied to an animal kept for breeding). 
Matrix is thus used of a mould of metal or other substance 
in which a design or pattern is made in intaglio, and from 
which an impression in relief is taken. In die-sinking and 
earning, the matrix is the hardened steel mould from which 
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the die-punches are taken. The term “ seal should strictly 
be applied to the impression only on wax of the design of the 
matriX; but is often used both of the matrix and of the impres- 
sion (see Seals), In mineralogy^ the matrix is the mass in 
which a crystal mineral or fossil is embedded. In mathematics, 
the name “ matrix ” is used of an arrangement of numbers or 
symbols in a rectangular or square figure. (See Aj^gebrak; 
Forms.) 

In mod. Latin matrix and the diminutive matricula had the 
moaning of a roll or register, particularly one containing the names 
o^the members of an institution, as of the clergy belonging to a 
cathedral, collegiate or other church, or of the members of a univer- 
sity. From this use i.s derived " matriculation," the admission to 
membership of a university, also the name of the examination for 
such admi.ssion. Matricula was also the name of the contribu- 
tions in men and money made by the various stales of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in the modern German Empire the contri 
butions made by the federal states to the imperial finances are 
called M atrikularbettragCj malricular contri bu lions. ( See ( ir.RMAN Y : 
Finance.) 

MATROSS, the name (now obsolete) for a soldier of artillery, 
who ranked next below a gunner. The duty of a matross was 
to assist the gunners in loading, firing and sponging the guns. 
They were provided with firelocks, iind marched with the .store- 
wagons, acting as guards. In the American army a matross 
ranked as a private of artillery. The word is probably derived 
from Fr. mateloi, a .sailor. 

MATSUKATA, Marquis (1835- )> Japanese statesman, 

was born at Kagoshima in 1835, being a son of a samurai of 
the Satsuma elan. On the completion of the feudal revolution 
of 1868 he M4as appointed governor of the province of 'I'o.sa, 
aad having served six years in this office, wiis transferred to 
lokyo as assistant minister of finance. As rcpre.sentative of 
Japan at the Paris Exhibition of 1878, he took the opportunity 
afforded by his mission to study the financial .systems of the 
great European powers. On his return liome, he held for a 
short time in ^880 the portfolio of home affairs, and w^as in 
1881 appointed minister of finance. The condition of the 
currency of Japan was at that time deplorable, and national 
bankruptcy threatened. The coinage had not only been 
seriously debased during the closing years of the Tokugawa 
r^ime, but large quantities of paper currency had been issued 
and circulated, both by many of the feudal lords and by the 
central government itself, as a temporary expedient for filling 
an impoverished exchequer. In 1878 depreciation had set in, 
and the inconvertible paper had by the close of 1881 grown to 
such an extent that it was then at a discount of 80 % as com- 
pared with silver. Matsu kata showed the government the 
danger of the situation, and urged that the issue of further 
paper currency should be stopped at once, the expeases of 
administration curtailed, and the resulting surplus of revenue 
used in the redemption of the paper currency and in the creation 
of a specie reserve. These proposals were acted upon : the 
Bonk of Japan was established, and the right of issuing con- 
vertible notes given to it ; and within three years of the initia- 
tion of these financial reforms, the paper currency, largely 
reduced in quantity, was restored to its full par value with 
silver, and the currency as a whole placed on a solvent basis. 
From this time forward Japans commercial and military 
advancement continued to make uninterrupted progress. 
But pari pabsu with the extraordinary impetus given to its 
trade by the successful conclusion of the war with China, the 
national expenditure enormously increased, rising within a 
few years from 80 to 250 million yen. The task of providing 
for tliis expenditure fell entirely on Matsukata, who had to 
face strong opposition on the part of the diet. But he distri- 
buted the increased taxation so equally, and chose its subjects 
so wisely, that the ordinary administrative expenditure and 
the interest on the national debt were fully provided for, while 
the extraordinary expenditurj^. for military purposes was met 
from the Chinese indemnity. . As far back as 1878 Matsukata 
per^ived the advantages of a gold standard, but it was not 
until 1897 that his scheme could be realized. In this year 
the bill authorizipg it was under his auspices submitted to the 


diet and passed ; and with this financial achievement Matsukata 
saw the fulfilment of his ideas of financial reform, which were 
pneeived during his first visit to Europe. Matsukata, who 
in 1884 was created fount, twice held the ofiice of prime minister 
(1891-1892, 1896-1898), and during both his administrations 
he combined the portfolio of finance with the premiership; 
from October 1898 to October 1900 he was minister of finance 
only. His name in Japanese history is indis.solubly connected 
with the financial progress of his country at the end of the 
19th century. Jri 1902 he visited England and America, 
and he was created G.C.M.G., and given the Oxford degree 
()1 D.C.L. In September 1907 he was advanced to the rank of 
Marquis. 

MATSYS (Massys or Metz vs), QUHTTIN (1466-1530), 
Flemish artist, was born at Louvain, where he first learned 
a mechanical art. During the greater part of the 1 5th century 
the centres in which the painters of the Low Countries most 
congregated were Bruges, Ghent and Brussels. Towards the 
clo.se of the same period Louvain took a prominent part in 
giving employment to workmen of every craft. It was not 
till the opening of the i6th century that Antwerp usurped 
the lead which it afterwards maintained again.st Bruges and 
Ghent, Brussels, Mechlin and Louvain. Quintin Matsys 
was one of the first men of any note who gave repute to the 
gild of Antwerp. A legend relates how the smith of Louvain 
was induced by affection for the daughter of an artist to change 
his trade and acquire proficiency in painting. A less poetic 
but perhaps more real version of the story tells that Quintin 
had a brother with whom he was brought up by his father Josse 
Matsys, a smith, who held the lucrative offices of clockmaker 
and architect to the municipality of Louvain. It came to be 
a question which of the sons should follow the paternal bu-sincss, 
and which CArve out a new profession for himself. Josse the 
son elected to succeed his father, and Quintin then gave himself 
to the study of painting. We are not told expressly by whom 
Quintin was taught, but his style seems necessarily derived 
from the lessons of Dierick Bouts, who took to Louvain the 
mixed art of Memlinc and Van der Weyden. When he settled 
at Antwerp, at the age of twenty-five, he probably had a style 
with an impress of its own, which certainly contributed most im- 
portantly to the revival of Flemish art on the lines of Van Eyck 
and Van der Weyden. What particularly characterizes Quintin 
Matsys is the strong religious feeling which he inherited from 
earlier schools. But tliat again was permeated by realism which 
frequently degenerated into the grotesque. Nor would it be 
too much to say that the facial peculiarities of the boors of 
Van Steen or 0 .stade have their counterparts in the pictures of 
Matsys, who was not, however, trained to use them in the 
same homely way. From Van der Weyden’s example we may 
trace the dryness of outline and shadelcss modelling and the 
pitiless finish even of trivial detail, from the Van Eycks and 
Memlinc through Dierick Bouts the superior glow and richness 
of tran.sparent pigments, which mark the pictures of Matsys. 
The date of his retirement from Louvain is 1491, when he 
became a master in the gild of painters at Antwerp. His most 
celebrated picture is that which he executed in 1508 for the 
joiners’ company in the catliedral of his adopted city. Next 
in importance to tlmt is the Marys of Scripture round the 
Virgin and Child, which was ordered for a chapel in the cathedral 
of Louvain. Both altar-pieces are now in public museums, 
one at Antwerp, the other at Brussels. They display great 
earnestness in expression, great minuteness of finish, and a 
general absence of effect by light or shade. As in early Flemish 
picture.^, so in those of Matsys, superfluous care is lavished 
on jewelry, edgings and ornament. To the great defect of 
want of atmosphere such faults may be added as affectation, 
the result of excessive straining after tenderness in women, 
or common gesture and grimace suggested by a wish to render 
pictorially the brutality of gaolers and executioners. Yet 
in every instance an effort is manifest to develop and express 
individual character. This tendency .in Matsys is chiefly 
illustrated in his pictures of male and female market bankers 
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(Louvre and Windsor), in which an attempt is made to display 
concentrated cupidity and avarice. The other tendency to 
excessive emphasis of tenderness may be seen in two replicas 
of the Virgin and Child ” at Berlin and Amsterdam, where the 
ecstatic kiss of the mother is quite unreal. But in these examples 
there is a remarkable glow of colour wliich makes up for many 
defects. Expression of despair is strongly exaggerated in a 
Lucretia at the museum of Vienna. On the whole the best 
pictures of Matsys are the quietest; his “ Virgin and Christ '' 
or “Ecce Homo” and Mater Dolorosa” (London and Antwerp) 
display as much serenity and dignity as seems consistent with 
the master’s art. He had considerable skill as a portrait 
painter. Egidius at Ix)ngford, which drew from Sir 'I'homas 
More a eulogy in Latin verse, is but one of a numerous class, 
to which we may add the portrait of Maximilian of Austria 
in the gallery of Amsterdam. Matsys in this branch of practice 
was much under the influence of his contemporaries Lucas 
of Leiden and Mabuse. His tendency to polish and smoothness 
excluded to some extent the subtlety of modulation remarkable 
in Holbein and Diirer. There is reason to think that he was 
well acquainted with both these German masters. He probably 
met Holbein more than once on his way to England. He 
saw Diirer at Antwerp in 1520. Quintin died at Antwerp 
in 1530. The puritan feeling which slumbered in him was 
fatal to some of hi.s relatives. His sister Catherine and her 
husband suffered at Louvain in 1543 for the then capital offence 
of reading the Bible, he being decapitated, she buried alive 
in the square fronting the cathedral. 

Quin tin’s son, Jan Matsys, inherited the art but not the skill of 
his parent. 7 'he earliest of his works, a “ St Jerome,” dated 1537, in 
the gallery of Vienna, tlie latest, a “llealing of Tobias,” of 15O4, in 
the museum of Antwerp, are sufficient evidence of his tendency to 
substitute imitation for original thought. 

MATTE A WAN, a village of Fishkill town.ship, Dutchess 
county, New ^'ork, U.S.A., on the eastern bank of the Hudson 
River, oppo.sitc Newburgh and 15 m. S. of Poughkeepsie. Pop. 
(1890), 4278; (1900), 5807, of whom 1044 were foreign-bom; 
(1905, state census), 5584. The village is .served by the Central 
New England railway, and is the seat of the Matteawan state 
ho.spital for the criminal in.sanc, the Highland ho.spital, and the 
Sargeant indu.strial school. The Jciler House dates back to 
the beginning of the i8th century. Near Matteawan is Beacon 
Hill, the highest of the highlands, which has an electric raUway 
to its summit. There are manufactures of hats, rubber goods, 
machinery (notably ” fuel-economizers ”), &c., water-power 
being furnished by Fishkill Creek. The village owns its 
water-w'orks, the supply for which is derived from Beacon 
Hill. Matteawan was incorporated as a village in 1886. 

MATTER. Our conceptions of the nature and structure of 
matter have been profoundly influenced in recent years by 
investigations on the Conduction of Electricity through Gases 
(.see Conduction, Electric) and on Radio-activity (q.v.). 
These researches and the ideas which they have sugge.sted have 
already thrown much light on some of the most fundamental 
questions connected with matter; they have, too, furnished us 
with far more powerful methods for investigating many problems 
connected with the structure of matter than those hitherto 
available. There is thus every reason to believe that our 
knowledge of tlie structure of matter will soon become far 
more precise and complete than it is at present, for now we have 
the means of settling by testing directly many points which 
are still doubtful, but which formerly seemed far beyond the 
reacli of experiment. 

The Molecular Theory of Matter— -the only theory ever 
seriously advocated-- supposes that all visible forms of matter 
are collocations of simpler and smaller portions. There has 
been a continuous tendency as science has advanced to reduce 
further and further the number of the different kinds of things 
of which all matter is‘ supposed to be built up. First came 
the molecular theory leaching us to regard matter as made 
up of an eaonnous number of small particles, each kind of 
matter having its characteristic particle, thus the particles 
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of water were supposed to be different from those of air and 
indeed from those of any other substance. Then came Dalton’s 
Atomic Theoiy which taught that these molecuks, in spite of 
their almost infinite variety were all built up of still smaller 
bodies, the atoms of the chemical elements, and that the number 
of different tjrpes of these smaller bodies was limited to the 
sixty or seventy types which represent the atoms of the 
substance regarded by chemists as elements. 

In 1815 Prout suggested that the atoms of .the heavier chemi- 
cal elements were themselves composite and that they were 
all built up of atoms of the lightest element, hydrogen, *so 
that all the different forms of matter are edifices built of the 
same material — the atom of hydrogen. If the atoms of hydro- 
gen do not alter in weight when they combine to form atoms 
of other elements the atomic weights of all elements would be 
multiples of that of hydrogen ; though the number of elements 
whose atomic weights are multiples or very nearly so of hydrogen 
is very striking, there are several which are universally admitted 
to have atomic weights differing largely from whole numbers. 
We do not know enough about gravity to say whether this is 
due to the change of weight of the hydrogen atoms when they 
combine to form other atoms, or whether the primordial form 
from which all matter is built up is something other than the hy- 
drogen atom. Whatever may be the nature of this primordial 
form, the tendency of all recent disiioveries has been to empha- 
size the truth of the conception of a common basis of matter 
of all kinds. That the atoms of the different elements have 
a common ba.sis, that they behave as if they consisted of different 
numbers of small particles of the same kind, is pfoved to most 
minds by the I’eriodic Law of Mendel^eff and Newlands (see 
Element). This law shows that the physical and chemical 
properties of the different elements are determined by their 
atomic weights, or to use the language of mathematics, the 
properties of an element are functions of its atomic weight. 
Now if we constructed models of the atoms out of different 
materials, the atomic weight would be but one factor out of 
many which would influence the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the model, we should require to know more than the 
atomic weight to fix its behaviour. If we were to plot a curve 
representing the variation of some property of the substance 
with the atomic weight we should not expect the curve to be 
a smooth one, for instance two atoms might have the same 
atomic weight and yet if they were made of different materials 
have no other property in common. The influence of the 
atomic weight on the properties of the elements is nowhere 
more strikingly shown than in the recent developments of 
physics connected with the discharge of electricity through 
ga.se.s and with radio-activity. The transparency of bodies 
to Rontgen rays, to cathode rays, to the rays emitted by radio- 
active substances, the quality of the secondaiy radiation 
emitted by the different elements are all determined by the 
atomic weight of the element. So much is this the case that 
the behaviour of the element with respect to these rays has 
been used to determine its atomic weight, when as in the case 
of Indium, uncertainty as to the valency of the element makes 
the result of ordinary' chemical methods ambiguous. 

The radio-active elements indeed furnish us with direct evi- 
dence of this unity of composition of matter, for not only does 
one element uranium, produce another, radium, but all the 
radio-active substances give rise to helium, so that the substance 
of the atoms of this gas must be contain^ in the atoms of the 
radio-active elements. 

It is not radio-active atoms alnne that contain a common 
coastituent, for it has been found that all bodies can by suitable 
treatment, such as raising them to incandescence or exposing 
them to ultra-violet light, be made to emit negatively electri- 
fied particles, and that these particles are the same from whatever 
source they may be derived. These particles all carry the 
same charge of negative electricity and have the stone mass, 
this mass is exce^ingly small even when compared with the 
mass of an atom of hyrirogen, which until the discovery of ^ese 
particles was the smallest mass known to scienoe. These 
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particles arc called corpuscles or electrons ; their mass according 
to the most recent determinations is only about yt’ott 
of an atom of hydrogen, and their radius is only about one 
hundred-thousandth part of the radius of the hydrogen atom. 
As corpuscles of this kind can be obtained from all substances, 
we infer that they form a constituent of the atoms of all bodies. 
The atoms of the different elements do not all contain the 
same number of corpuscles — there are more corpuscles in the 
atoms of the heavier elements than in the atoms of the lighter 
ones; in fact, many different considerations point to the con- 
cfusion that the number of corpuscles in the atom of any element 
is proportional to the atomic weight of the element. Different 
methods of estimating the exact number of corpuscles in the 
atom have all led to the conclusion that this number is of the 
same order as the atomic weight; that, for instance, the number 
of corpuscles in the atom of oxygen is not a large multiple 
of 16. Some methods indicate that the number of corpuscles in 
the atom is equal to the atomic weight, while the maximum 
value obtained by any method is only about four times the 
atomic weight. This is one of the points on which further 
experiments will enable us to speak with greater precision. Thus 
one of the constituents of all atoms is the negatively charged 
corpuscle; since the atoms are electrically neutral, this negative 
charge must be accompanied by an equal positive one, so that 
on this view the atoms must contain a charge of positive elec- 
tricity proportional to the atomic weight; the way in which 
this positive electricity is arranged is a matter of great impor- 
tance in the consideration of the constitution of matter. The 
question natflrally arises, is the positive electricity done up 
into definite units like the negative, or does it merely indicate 
a property acc|uired by an atom when one or more corpuscles 
leave it ? It is very remarkable that we have up to the present 
(1910), in spite of many investigations on this point, no direct 
evidence of the existence of positively charged particles with 
a mass comparable with that of a corpuscle ; the smallest positive 
particle of which we have any direct indication has a mass 
equal to the mass of an atom of hydrogen, and it is a most 
remarkable fact that we get positively charged particles having 
this mass when we send the electric discharge through gases 
at low pressures, whatever be the kind of gas. It is no doubt 
exceedingly difficult to get rid of traces of hydrogen in vessels 
containing gases at low pressures through which an electric 
discharge is passing, but the circumstances under which the 
positively electrified particles just alluded to appear, and the 
way in which they remain unaltered in spite of all efforts to 
clear out any traces of hydrogen, all seem to indicate that 
these positively electrified particles, whose mass is equal to that 
of an atom of hydrogen, do not come from minute traces of 
hydrogen present as an impurity but from the oxygen, nitrogen, 
or helium, or whatever may be the gas through which the dis- 
charge passes. If this is so, then the most natural conclusion 
we can come to is that these positively electrified particles 
with the mass of the atom of hydrogen are the natural 
units of positive electricity, just as the corpuscles are those of 
negative, and that these p>ositive particles form a part of all 
atoms. 

Thus in this way we are led to an electrical view of the con- 
stitution of the atom. We regard the atom as built up of units 
of negative electricity and of an equal number of units of positive 
electricity ; these two units are of very different mass, the mass 
of the negative unit being only positive. 

The number of units of either kind is proportional to the atomic 
weight of the element and of the same order as this quantity. 
Whether this is anything besides the positive and negative 
electricity in the atom we do not know. In the present state 
of our knowledge of the properties of matter it is unnecessary 
to postulate the existence of anything besides these positive 
and negative units. It 

The atom of a chemical element on this view of the con- 
stitution of matter is a system formed by n corpuscles and n 
units of positive electricity which is in equilibrium or in a 
state of steady motion under the electrical forces which the 


charged 2n constituents exert upon each other. Sir J. J. Thomson 
(Phil, Mag., March 1904, “ Corpuscular Theory of Matter ”) 
has investigated the systems in steady motion which can be 
formed by various numbers of negatively electrified particles 
immersed in a sphere of uniform positive electrification, a 
case, which in consequence of the enormous volume of the 
units of positive electricity in comparison with that of the 
negative has much in common with the problem under considera- 
tion, and has shown that some of the properties of n systems 
of corpuscles vary in a periodic way suggestive of the Periodic 
I AW in Chemistry as n is continually increased. 

Mass on the Electrical Theory of Matter . — One of the most 
characteristic things about matter is the possession of mass. 
When we take the electrical theory of matter the idea of mass 
takes new and interesting forms. This point may be illustrated 
by the case of a single electrified particle ; when this moves it 
produces in the region around it a magnetic field, the magnetic 
force being proportional to the velocity of the electrified par- 
ticle.^ In a magnetic field, however, there is energy, and the 
amount of energy per unit volume at any place is proportional 
to the square of the magnetic force at that place. Thus there 
will be energy distributed through the space around the moving 
particle, and when the velocity of the particle is small compaied 
with that of light we can easily show that the energy in the 


region around the charged particle is 
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when V is the \'clocity 


of the particle, e its charge, a its radius, and ft the magnetic 
permeability of the region round the particle. If m is the 
ordinary mass of the particle, the part of the kinetic energy 
due to the motion of this mass is } inv^, thus the total kinetic 


energy i\m + i^)* the ele(!tric charge on the particle 


makes it behave as if its mass were increased by • Since 

this increase in ma.ss is due to the energy in the region outside 
the charged particle, it is natural to look to thiit region for 
this additional mass. This region is traversed by the tubes 
of force which start from the electrified body and move with 
it, and a very simple calculation shows that we should get 
the increase in the mas.s which is due to the electrification 
if wc suppose that these tubes of force as they move carry with 
them a certain amount of the ether, and that this ether had 
mass. The mass of ether thus carried along must be such 
that the amount of it in unit volume at any part of the field 
is such that if this were to move with the velocity of light its 
kinetic energy would be equal to the potential energy of the 
electric field in the unit volume under consideration. When 
a tube moves this mass of ether only participates in the 
motion at right angles to the tube, it is not set in motion by 
a movement of the tube along its length. We may compare 
the mass which a charged body acquires in virtue of its charge 
with the additional mass which a ball apparently acquires when it 
is placed in water; a ball placed in water behaves as if its ma.ss 
were greater than its mass when moving in vacuo ; we can easily 
understand why this should be the case, because when the ball in 
the water moves the water around it must move as well; so 
that when a force acting on the ball sets it in motion it has 
to move some of the water as well as the ball, and thus the 
ball behaves as if its mass were increased. Similarly in the 
case of the electrified particle, which when it moves carries 
with it its lines of force, which grip the ether and carry some 
of it along with them. When the electrified particle is moved 
a mass of ether has to be moved too, and thus the apparent 
mass of the particle is increased. The mass of the electrified 
particle is thus resident in every part of space reached by its 
lines of force; in this sense an electrified body may be said to 
extend to an infinite distance; the amount of the mass of the 
ether attached to the particle diminishes so rapidly as we recede 
from it that the contributions of regions remote from the particle 
> We mav measure this velocity with reference to any axes, pro- 
vided we refer the motion of all the bodies which come into considera- 
tion to the same axes. 
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ar^ quite insignificant^ and in the case of a particle as small 
as a corpuscle not one millionth part of its mass will be farther 
away from it than the radius of an atom* 

The increase in the mass of a particle due to given charges 
varies as we have seen inversely as the radius of the particle; 
thus the smaller the particle the greater the increase in the 
mass. For bodies of appreciable size or even for those as 
small as ordinary atoms the effect of any realizable electric 
charge is quite insignificant, on the other hand for the smallest 
bodies known, the corpuscle, there is evidence that the whole 
of the mass is due to the electric charge. This result has 
been deduced by the help of an extremely interesting 
property of the mass due to a charge of electricity, which is 
that this mass is not constant but varies with the velocity. 
This comes about in the following way. When the charged 
particle, which for simplicity we shall suppose to be spherical, is 
at rest or moving very slowly the lines of electric force are 
distributed uniformly around it in all directions; when the 
sphere moves, however, magnetic forces are produced in the 
region around it, while these, in consequence of electro-magnetic 
induction in a moving magnetic field, give rise to electric forces 
which displace the tubes of electric force in such a way as to 
make them set themselves so as to be more at right angles to 
the direction in which they are moving than they were before. 
Thus if the charged sphere were moving along the line AB, the 
tubes of force would, when the sphere was in motion, tend to 
leave the region near AB and crowd towards a plane through 
the centre of the sphere and at right angles to AB, where they 
would be moving more nearly at right angles to themselves. 
This crowding of the lines of force increases, however, the 
potential energy of the electric field, and since the mass of the 
ether carried along by the lines of force is proportional to the 
potential energy, the mass of the charged particle will also be 
increased. The amount of variation of the mass with the 
velocity depends to some extent on the assumptions we make 
as to the shape of the corpuscle and the way in which it is 
electrified. The simplest expression connecting the mass with 
the velocity is that when the velocity is v the mass is equal 

j ^ 

to }— i, where c is the velocity of light. We see from 
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this that the variation of mass with velocity is very small unless 
the velocity of the body approaches that of light, but when, as 
in the case of the jS particles emitted by radium, the velocity is 
only a few per cent, less than that of light, the effect of velocity 
on the mass becomes ver>" considerable ; the formula indicates 
that if the particles were moving with a velocity equal to that 
of light they would behave as if their mass were infinite. By 
observing the variation in the mass of a corpuscle as its velocity 
changes we can determine how much of the mass depends upon 
the electric charge and how much is independent of it. For since 
the latter part of the mass is independent of the velocity, if it 
predominates the variation with velocity of the mass of a 
corpuscle will be small ; if on the other hand it is negligible, the 
variation in mass with velocity will be that indicated by theory 
given above. The experiments of Kaufmann (Gottingen Nach., 
Nov. 8, 1901), Bucherer (Ann. der Physik. xxviii. 513, 1909) on 
the masses of the P particles shot out by radium, as well as those 
by Hupka (Bmchte der deutsch. physik. Gesell., 1909, p. 249) 
on the masses of the corpuscle in cathode rays, are in agreement 
with the view that the whole of the mass of these particles is 
due to their electric charge. 

The alteration in the mass of a moving charge with its velocity 
is primarily due to the increase in the potential energy which 
accompanies the increase in velocity. The connexion between 
potential energy and mass is general and holds for any arrange- 
ment of electrified particles; thus if we assume the electrical 
constitution of matter, there will be a part of the mass of any 
system dependent upon the potential energy and in fact propor- 
tional to It. Thus every change in potential energy, such for 
example as occurs when two elements combine with evolution 
or absorption of heat, must be attended by a change in mass. 
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The amount of this change can be calculated by the rule that if a 
mass equal to the change in mass were to move with the velocHy 
of light its kinetic energy would equal the change in the potential 
energy. If we apply this result to the case of the combination 
of hydrogen and oxygen, where the evolution of heat, about 
1*6 X 10'^ ergs per gramme of water, is greater than in any othw 
known case of chemical combination, we see that the change in 
mass would only amount to one part in 3000 million, which is 
far beyond the reach of experiment. The evolution of energy 
by radio-active substances is enormously larger than in ordinar)' 
chemical transformations; thus one gramme of radium emits per 
day about as much energy as is evolved in the formation of one 
gramme of water, and goes on doing this for thousands of years. 
We see, however, that even in this case it would require hui^eds 
of years before the changes in mass became appreciable. 

The evolution of energy from the gaseous emanation given 
off by radium is more rapid than that from radium itself, since 
according to the experiments of Rutherford (Rutherford, Radio- 
activity f p. 432) a gramme of the emanation would evolve about 
2 • I X 10^® ergs in four days; this by the rule given above would 
diminish the mass by about one part in 20,000; but since only 
very small quantities of the emanation could be used the 
detection of the change of mass does not seem feasible even 
in this case. 

On the view we have been discussing the existence of potential 
energy due to an electric field is always associated with mass; 
wherever there is potential energy there is mass. On the 
electro-magnetic theory of light, however, a wave of light is 
accompanied by electric forces, and therefore by potential energy ; 
thus waves of light must behave as if they possessed mass. 
It may be shown that it follows from the same principles that 
they must also possess momentum, the direction of the momentum 
being the direction along which the light is travelling; when the 
light is absorbed by an opaque substance the momentum in the 
light is communicated to the substance, which therefore behaves 
as if the light pressed upon it. The pressure exerted by light was 
shown by Maxwell (Electricity and Magnetism, 3rd ed., p. 440) 
to be a consequence of his electro-magnetic theory, its existence 
has been established by the experiment of Lebedew, of Nichols 
and Hull, and of Poynting. 

We have hitherto been considering mass from the point of 
view that the constitution of matter is electrical ; we shall proceed 
to consider the question of weight frpm the same 
point of view. The relation between mass and weight 
is, while the simplest in expression, perhaps the most fundamental 
and mysterious property possessed by matter. The weight of a 
body is proportional to its mass, that is if the weights of a number 
of substances are equal the masses will be equal, whatever the 
substances may be. This result was verified to a considerable 
degree of approximation by Newton by means of experiments 
with pendulums; later, m 1830 Bessel by a very extensive and 
accurate series of experiments, also made on pendulums, showed 
that the ratio of mass to weight was certainly to one part in 
60,000 the same for all the substances examined by him, these 
included brass, silver, iron, lead, copper, ivory, water. 

The constancy of this ratio acquires new interest when looked 
at from the point of view of the electrical coristitution of matter. 
We have seen that the atoms of all bodies contain corpuscles, 
that the mass of a corpuscle is only yyVir of of an 

atom of hydrogen, that it carries a constant charge of negative 
electricity, and that its mass is entirely due to this charge, and 
can be regarded as arising from ether gripped by the lines of 
force starting from the electrical charge. TTie question at once 
suggests itself, Is this kind of mass ponderable? does it add to the 
weight of the body? and, if so, is the proportion between mass and 
weight the same as for ordinary bodies ? Let us suppose for a 
moment that this mass is not ponderable, so that the corpuscles 
increase the mass but not the weight of an atom. Then, since 
the mass of a corpuscle is of of an atom of hydros, 
the addition or removal of one corpuscle would in the case of an 
atom of atomic weight x alter the mass by one part in 1700 x, 
without altering the weight, this would produce an effect of iHskt 
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same ma^itude on the ratio of mass to weight and would in the 
case of the atoms of the lighter elements easily measurable 
in experiments of the same order of accuracy as those made by 
Bessel. If the number of corpuscles in the atom were proportional 
to the atomic weight, then the ratio of mass to weight would be 
constant whether the corpuscles were ponderable or not. If 
the number were not proportional there would be greater dis- 
crepanci(’P in the ratio of moss to weight tlian is consistent with 
Bessel’s experiments if the corpuscles Imd no weight. We have 
seen there are other grounds for concluding that the number of 
corpuscles in an atom is proportional to the atom weight, so 
that the constancy of the ratio of .mass to weight for a large 
number of substances does not enable us to determine whether 
or not mass due to ciiargcs of electricity is ponderable or not. 

There seems some hope that the determination of this ratio 
for radio-active substances may throw some light on this 
point. The enormous amount of heat evolved by these bodies 
may indicate that tliey possess much greater stores of potential 
energy than other substances. If we suppose that the heat 
developed by one gramme of a radio-active substance in the 
transformations which it undergoes before it reaches the non- 
radio-active stage is a measure of the excess of the potential 
energy in a gramme of this substance above that in a gramme of 
non-radio-active substance, it would follow that a larger part 
of the mass was due to electric charges in radio-active than in 
non-radio-active substances ; in the case of uranium this difference 
would amount to at least one part in 20,000 of the total mass. 
If this extra mass had no weight the ratio of mass to weight for 
uranium would differ from the normal amount by more than one 
pan in 20,000, a quantity quite within the range of pendulum 
experiments. It thus appears very desirable to make experiments 
on the ratio of mass to weight for radio-active substances. Sir 
J. J. Thomson, by swinging a small pendulum whose bob was 
made of radium bromide, has shown tiiat this ratio for radium 
does not differ from the normal by one part in 2000. The small 
quantity of radium available prevented the attainment of greater 
accuraiy. Experiments just completed (1910) by Southerns at 
the Cavendish Laboratory on Uiis ratio for uranium show timt 
it is normal to an accuracy of one part in 200,000; indicating 
that in non-radio-active, «^s in radio-active, substances the 
electrical mass is proportional to the atomic weight. 

Though but few experiments have been made in recent years 
on the value of the ratio of mass to weight, many important 
investigations have been made on the effect of alterations in 
the chemical and physical conditions on the weight of bodies. 
These have all led to the conclusion that no change which can 
be detected by our present means of investigation occurs in the 
weight of a body in consequence of any physical or chemical 
changes yet investigated. Thus Landolt, who devoted a great 
number of years to the question whether any change in weight 
occurs during chemical combination, came finally to the con- 
clusion that in no case out of the many he investigated did any 
measurable change of weight occur during chemical combi- 
nation. Poynting and Phillips {Proc, Roy, Soc, 76, p. 445)>as 
well as Southerns (7S,p. 392), have shown that cliangc in tempera- 
ture produces no change in the weight of a body ; and Poynting 
lias also shown that neither the weight of a crystal nor the 
attraction between two crystals depends at all upon the direction 
in which the axis of the crystal points. The result of these 
laborious and very carefully made experiments has been to 
strengthen the conviction that the weight of a given portion 
of matter is absolutely independent of its physical condition 
or state of chemical combinations. It should, however, be 
noticed that we have as yet no accurate investigation as to 
whether or not any changes of weight occur during radio-active 
transformations, such for example as the emanation from 
radium undergoes when the atoms themselves of the substance 
are disrupted. 

It is a matter of some interest in connexion with a discussion 
of any views of the constitution of matter to consider the theories 
of gravitation which have been put forward to explain that 
apparently invariable property of matter—its weight. It would 


be impossible to consider in detail the numerous theories which 
have been put forward to account for gravitation; a concise 
summary of many of these has been given by Drude (Wied. Ann, 
62, p. 1) : ^ there is no dearth of theories as to the cause of gravi- 
tation, what is lacking is the means of putting any of them to a 
decisive test. 

There are, however, two theories of gravitation, both old, 
which seem to be especially closely connected with the idea of 
the electrical constitution of matter. The first of these is the 
theory, associated with the two-fluid theory of electricity, 
that gravity is a kind of residual electrical effect, due to the 
attraction between the units of positive and negative electricity 
being a little greater than the repulsion between the units of 
electricity of the same kind. Thus on this view two charges of 
equal magnitude, but of opposite sign, would exert an attraction 
varying inversely as the square of the distance on a charge of 
electricity of either sign, and therefore an attraction on a system 
consisting of two charges equal in magnitude but opposite in sign 
forming an electrically neutral system. Thus if we had two 
neutral systems, A and B, A consisting of m positive units of 
electricity and an equal number of negative, while B has n units 
of each kind, then the gravitational attraction between A and B 
would be inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
and proportional to nm. The connexion between this view of 
gravity and that of the electrical constitution of matter is 
evidently very close, for i£ gravity arose in this way the weight 
of a body would only depend upon the number of units of elec- 
tricity in the body. On the view tnat the constitution of matter 
is electrical, the fundamental units which build up matter are the 
units of electric charge, and as the magnitude of these charges 
does not change, whatever chemical or physical vicissitudes 
matter, the weight of matter ought not to be affected by such 
changes. There is one result of this theory which might possibly 
afford a means of testing it ; since the charge on a corpuscle is 
equal to that on a positive unit, the weights of the two are equal; 
but the mass of the corpuscle is only -jVinr l^bat of the positive 
unit, so that the acceleration of the corpuscle under gravity will 
be 1700 times that of the positive unit, which we should expect 
to be the same as that for ponderable matter or 981. 

The acceleration of the corpuscle under gravity on this view 
would be 1*6 x lo*^. It does not seem altogether impossible that 
with methods slightly more powerful than those we now possess 
we might measure tlic effect of gravity on a corpuscle if the 
acceleration were as large as tliis. 

The other theory of gravitation to which we call attention is 
that due to Le Sage of Geneva and published in 1818. Lc 
Sage supposed that the universe was thronged with exceedingly 
small particles moving with very great velocities. These 
particles he called ultra-mundane corpuscles, because they 
came to us from regions far beyond the solar system. He 
assumed that these were so penetrating that they could pass 
through masses as large as the sun or the earth without being 
absorbed to more than a very small extent. There is, however, 
some absorption, and if bodies are made up of the same kind of 
atoms, whose dimensions are small compared with the distances 
between them, the absorption will be proportional to the mass 
of the body. So that as Uie ultra-mundane corpuscles stream 
through the body a small fraction, proportional to the mass 
of the body, of their momentum is communicated to it. If 
the direction of the ultra-mundane corpuscles passing through 
the body were uniformly distributed, the momentum communi- 
cated by them to the body would not tend to move it in one 
direction rather than in another, so that a body. A, alone ip the 
universe and exposed to bombardment by the ultra-mundane 
corpuscles would remain at rest. If, however, there were a 
second body, B, in the neighbourhood of A, B will shield A from 
some of the corpuscles moving in the direction BA; thus A will 
not receive as much momentum in this direction as when it 
was alone; but in this case it only received just enough to 

' A theory publishod after Drude's paper is that of Professov 
Osborne Reynoldil, given in his Rede lec^e ** On an Invorsion of 
Ideas as to the Structure of the Universe.** 
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keep it in equilibrium, so that when B is present the momentum 
in the opposite direction will get the upper hand and A will 
move in the direction AB, and will thus be attracted by B. 
Similarly, we sec that B will be attracted by A. Le Sage proved 
that the rale at which momentum was being communicated 
to A or B by the passage through them of his corpuscles .liras 
proportional to the product of the masses of A and B, and if the 
distance between A and B was large compared with their 
dimensions, inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
between them; in fact, that the forces acting on them would 
obey the same laws as the gravitational attraction between them. 
Clerk Maxwell (article “ Atom,’’ Ency. Brit, 9th ed.) pointed 
out that this transference of momentum from the ultra-mundane 
corpuscles to the body through which they passed involved the 
loss of kinetic energy by the corpuscles, and if the loss of momen- 
tum were large enough to account for the gravitational attraction, 
the loss of kinetic energy would be so large that if converted into 
heat it would be sufficient to keep the body white hot. We need 
not, however, suppose that this energy is converted into heat; it 
might, as in the case where Rontgen rays are produced by the 
passage of electrified corpuscles through matter, be transformed 
into the energy of a still more penetrating form of radiation, 
which might escape from the gravitating body without heating 
it. It is a very interesting result of recent discoveries that the 
machinery which Le Sage introduced for the purpose of his 
theory has a very close analogy with things for which we have 
now direct experimental evidence. We know that small particles 
moving with very high speeds do exist, that they possess con- 
siderable powers of penetrating solids, though not, as far as we 
know at present, to an extent comparable with that postulated 
by Le Sage ; and we know that the energy lost by them as they 
pass through a solid is to a large extent converted into a still 
more penetrating form of radiation, Rontgen rays. In Le Sage’s 
theory the only function of the corpuscles is to act as carriers 
of momentum, any systems which possessed momentum, moved 
with a high velocity and had the power of penetrating solids, 
might be substituted for them ; nowwavesof electric and magnetic 
force, such as light waves or Rontgen rays, possess momentum, 
move with a high velocity, and the latter at any rate possess 
considerable powers of penetration ; so that we might formulate 
a theory in which penetrating Rontgen rays replaced Le Sage’s 
corpuscles. Rontgen rays, however, when absorbed do not, 
as far as we know, give rise to more penetrating Rontgen rays 
as they should to explain attraction, but either to less penetrating 
rays or to rays of the same kind. 

Wc have confined our attention in this article to the view 
that the constitution of matter is electrical; we have done so 
because this view is more closely in touch with experiment 
than any other yet advanced, 'Fhe units of which matter is 
built up on this theory have been isolated and detected in the 
laboratory, and wc may hope to discover more and more of their 
properties. By seeing whether the properties of matter are or 
are not such as would arise from a collection of units having these 
properties, we can apply to this theory tests of a much more 
definite and rigorous character than we can apply to any other 
theory of matter. (J. J. T.) 

MATTERHORN, one of the best-known mountains (14,782 ft.) 
in the Alps. It rises S.W. of the village of Zermatt, and on the 
frontier between Switzerland (canton of the Valais) and Italy. 
Though on the Swiss side it appears to be an isolated obelisk, 
it is really but the butt end of a ridge, while the Swiss slope is not 
nearly as steep or difficult as the grand terraced walls of the 
Italian slope. It was first conquered, after a number of attempts 
chiefly on the Italian side, on the 14th of July 1865, by Mr E. 
Whymper’s party, three members of which (Lord Francis 
Dougla^ the Rev. C. Hudson and Mr Hadow) with the guide, 
Michel Croz, perished by a slip on the descent. Three days later 
it was scaled from the Italian side by a party of men from Val 
Toumanche. Nowadays it is frequently ascended in summer, 
especi ally fr om Zermatt. 

MATnUOOI, CARLO (1811-1868), Italian physicist, was bom 
at Forli on the 20th of June 1811. After attending the Ecole 
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Polytechnique at Paris, he became professor of physics succes- 
sively at Bologna (1832), Ravenna (1837) and Pisa (1840), From 
1847 he to(^ an active part in politics, and in x8^ was chosen 
an Italian senator, at the same time becoming inspector-general 
of the Italian telegraph lines. Two years later he was minister 
of education. He died near Leghorn on the S5th of June 
1868. 

He was ffie author of four scientific treatises ; Ijdtioni di fisica 
\2 vols., Pisa, 1841), Lezioni sui ftnomstii fistcockimici dei carpi 
viventi (Pisa, 1844), Manizale di telegrafM eleUripa (Pisa, 1850). and 
Cours sphial sur ^induction, le magnetistfU de rotation, Ac. (POtis, 
18^4). His numerous papers were published in the Annates de 
chtmie et de physique (1829-1858); and most of them also appeared 
at the time in t^ Italian scientific journals. They rela/te abnost 
entirely to electrical phenomena, such as the magnetic lototion of 
hght, the action of gas batteries, ffie effects of torsion on magnetism, 
the polarization of electrodes, Ac., sufficiently complete accounts 
of which are given in Wiedemann’s Galvanismus, Nine memoirs, 
entitled “ Hlectro-Physioio^cal Researches," were published in 
the Philosophical Transaettons, 1845-1860. See Bianchi's Carlo 
Matteucci e V Italia del suo tempo (Rome, 1874). 

MATTHEW, ST (Mo^aio? or Mar^dlbv^ probably a 
shortened form of the Hebrew equivalent to Theodorus), one 
of the twelve apostles, and the traditional author of the First 
Gospel, where he is described as having been a tax-gatherer or 
customs-officer (reXas/iy?, X. 3), in the service of the tetrarch 
Herod. The circumstances of his call to become a follower of 
Jesus, received as he sat in the “ customs house ” in one of the 
towns by the Sea of Galilee — ^apparently Capernaum (Mark ii. i, 
13), are briefly related in ix. 9. We should gather from the 
parallel narrative in Mark ii. 14, Luke v. 27, that*he waa at the 
time known as “ Levi the son of Alphaeus ” (compare Simon 
Cephas, Joseph Barnabas) : if so, ** James the son of Alphaeus ” 
may have been his brother. Possibly “ Matthew ” (Yahweh’s 
gift) was his Christian surname, since two native names, neither 
being a patronymic, is contrary to Jewish usage. It must 
be noted, however, that Matthew and Levi ^ere sometimes 
distinguished in early times, as by Heradeon (c. 170 A.D.), and 
more dubiously by Origen (c. Cilsum, i. 62), also apparently 
in the Syriac Didascalia (sec. iii.), V. xiv. 14. It has generally 
been supposed, on the strength of Luke’s account (v. 29), that 
Matthew gave a feast in Jesus’ honour (like Zacchaeus, Luke xix. 
6 seq.). But Mark (ii. 15), followed by Matthew (ix. 10), may 
mean that the meal in question was one in Jesus* own home at 
Capernaum (cf. v. i). In the lists of the Apostles given in the 
Synoptic Gospels and in Acts, Matthe^ ranks tliird or fourth in 
the second group of four— a fair index of his relative importance 
in the apostolic age. The only other facts related of Matthew on 
good authority concern him as Evangelist. Eusebius (H.E. iii. 
24) says that he, like John, wrote only at the spiir of necessity. 
“ For Matthew, after preaching to Hebrews, when about to go 
also to others, committed to writing in his native tongue the 
Gospel that bears his name ; and so by his writing suppUed, for 
those whom he was leaving, the loss of his presence,” The value 
of this tradition, which may be based on Papias, who certainly 
reported that Matthew compiled the Grades (of the Lord) in 
Hebrew,” can be estimated only in connexion with the study 
of the Gospel itself (see below). No historical use can be made 
of the artificial story, in Sanhedrin 43a, that Matthew was 
condemned to death by a Jewish court (see Laible, Christ in the 
Talmud, 71 seq.). According to the Gnostic Heradeon, quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom, iv. 9), Matthew died a natural 
death. The tradition as to his ascetic diet (in Clem. Alex. 
Paedag. ii. 16) may be due to confusion with Matthias (cf . Mart, 
Matthaei, i.). The earliest legend as to his later labours, one 
of Syrian origin, places them in the Parthian kingdom, where 
it represents him as dying a natural death at Hierapolis ( = Mab^ 
on the Euphrates). This agrees with his legend as known to 
Ambrose and Paulinus of Nola, and is the most probable in itself. 
The legends which make him work with Andrew lEunong the 
Anthrqpophagi near the Black Sea, or again in Ethiopia (Rufinus, 
and Socrates, HJE, i. 19), are due to confusion with Matthias, 
who from the first was associated in his Acts witii Andrew (see 
M. Bonnet, Acta Aposf. apocr,, 1898, II. i. 65). Anotihex 
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legend, his Martyrium, makes him labour and suffer in Mysore. 
He is commemorated as a martyr by the Greek Church on 
the i6th of November, and by the Roman on the 2ist of Sep- 
tember, the scene of his martyrdom being placed in Ethiopia. 
The Latin Breviary also affirms that his body was afterwards 
translated to Salerno, where it is said to lie in the church built by 
Robert Guiscard. In Christian art (following Jerome) the 
Evangelist Matthew is generally symbolized by the “ man ” in the 
imagery of Ezek.i. 10, Rev. iv. 7. 

For the historical Matthew, see Ency. Bibl. and Zahn, Jntro- 
d%tction to New Test., ii. 506 seq., 522 seq. For his legends, as under 
Mark. (J. V. B.) 

MATTHEW, TOBIAS, or Tobie (1546-1628), archbishop of 
York, was the son of Sir John Matthew of Ross in Herefordshire, 
and of his wife Eleanor Crofton of Ludlow. He was bom at 
Bristol in 1 546. He was educated at Wells, and then in suc- 
cession at University College and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
proceeded B.A. in 1564, and M.A. in 1566. He attracted the 
favourable notice of Queen Elizabeth, and his ri.se was steady 
though not very rapid. He was public orator in 1569, president 
of St John’s College, Oxford, in 1572, dean of Christ Church in 
1576, vice-chancellor of the university in 1579, dean of Durham 
in 1583, bishop of Durham in 1595, and archbishop of York in 
1606. In 1581 he had a controversy with the Jesuit Edmund 
Campion, and published at Oxford his arguments in 1638 under 
the title, Ptissimi et eminentissimi viri Tobiae Matthew y archi- 
episcopi olim Eboracencis condo apologetica adversus Campianam. 
While in the north he was active in forcing the recusants to 
conform to the Church of England, preaching hundreds of 
sermons and carrying out thorough visitations. During his later 
years he was to some extent in opposition to the administration 
of James I. He was exempted from attendance in the parliament 
of 1625 on the ground of age and infirmities, and died on the 
29th of March 1628. His wife, Frances, was the daughter of 
William Barlo^, bishop of Chichester. 

His son, Sir Tobias, or Tobie, Matthew (1577-1655), is 
remembered as the correspondent and friend of Francis Bacon. 
He was educated at Christ Church, and was early attached to the 
court, serving in the embassy at Paris, His debts and dissipa- 
tions were a great source of sorrow to his father, from whom he 
is known to have received at different times £14,000, the modern 
equivalent of which is much larger. He was chosen member for 
Newport in Cornwall in the parliament of 1601, and member for 
St Albans in 1604. Before this time he had become the intimate 
friend of Bacon, whom he replaced as member for St Albans. 
When peace was made with Spain, on the accession of James L, 
he wished to travel abroad. His family, who feared his con- 
version to Roman Catholicism, opposed his wish, but he promised 
not to go beyond France. When once safe out of England he 
broke his word and went to Italy. The persuasion of some of his 
countrymen in Florence, one of whom is said to have been the 

J esuit Robert Parsons, and a story he heard of the miraculous 
quefaction of the blood of San Januarius at Naples, led to his 
conversion in 1606. When he returned to England he was 
imprisoned, and many efforts were made to obtain his reconver- 
sion without success. He would not take the oath of allegiance 
to the king. In 1 608 he was exiled, and remained out of England 
for ten years, mostly in Flanders and Spain. He returned in 1 61 7, 
but went abroad again in 1619. His friends obtained his leave 
to return in 162 1. At home he was known as the intimate friend 
of Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador. In 1623 he was sent 
to join Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I., at Madrid, and was 
knighted on the 23rd of October of that year. He remained in 
England till 1640, when he was finally driven abroad by the 
parliament, which looked upon him as an agent of the pope* 
He died in the English college in Ghent on the 13th of October 
1655. In 1618 he publishedan Italian translation of Bacon’s 
essays. The “ Essay on Friendship ” was written for him. He 
was also the author of a translation of The Confessions of the 
Incomparable Doctor St Augustine, which led him into con- 
troversy* His correspondence was published in London in 
1660. 


For the father, sec John Le Neve's Fasti ecclesiae anglicanae 
(London, 171O), and Anthony Wood's Athenae oxonienses. For 
the son, the notice in Athenae oxonienses, an abridgment of his 
autobiographical Historical Relation of his own life, published by 
Alban Butler in i795» and A. H. Matthew and A. Cal wop. Life of 
Sir Tobie Matthew (London, 1907). 

MATTHEW, GOSPEL OF ST, the first of the four canonical 
Gospels of the Christian Church. The indications of the use of 
this Gospel in the two or three generations following the Apostolic 
Age (see Gospel) are more plentiful than of any of the others. 
Throughout the history of the Church, also, it has held a place 
second to none of the Gospels alike in public instruction and in 
the private reading of Christians. The reasons for its having 
impressed itself in this way and become thus familiar are in large 
part to be found in the characteristics noticed below. But in 
addition there has been from an early time the belief that it was 
the work of one of those publicans whose heart Jesus touched 
and of whose cdl to follow Him the three Synoptics contain an 
interesting account, but who is identified as Matthew {q.v.) only in 
this one (Matt. ix. 9-13 « Mark ii. 13-17 = Luke v.27-32). 

I. The Connexion of our Greek Gospel of Matthew with the 
Apostle whose name it bears. — 7 'he earliest reference to a writing 
by Matthew occurs in a fragment taken by Eusebius from the 
same work of Papias from which he has given an account of the 
composition of a record by Mark (Euseh. Hist. Eccl. iii. 39; see 
Mark, Gospel of St). 1 'he statement about Matthew is much 
briefer and is harder to interpret. In spite of much controversy, 
the same measure of agreement as to its meaning cannot be said 
to have been attained. This is the fragment : “ Matthew, 
however, put together and wrote down the Oracles {rk koyia 
awiypaibev) in the Hebrew language, and each man interpreted 
them as he was able.” Whether ” the elder ” referred to in the 
passage on Mark, or some other like authority, was the source 
of this statement also does not appear; but it is probable that 
this was the case from the context in which Eusebius gives it. 
Conservative writers on the Gospels have frequently maintained 
that the writing here referred to was virtually the Hebrew original 
of our Greek Gospel which bears his name. And it is indeed 
likely that Papias himself closely associated the latter with the 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) work by Matthew, of which he had been 
told, since the traditional connexion of this Greek Gospel with 
Matthew can hardly have begun later than this time. It is 
reasonable also to suppose that there was some ground for it. 
The description, however, of what Matthew did suits better the 
making of a collection of Christ’s discourses and sayings than the 
composition of a work corresponding in form and character to our 
Gospel of Matthew. 

The next reference in Christian literature to a Gospel-record 
by Matthew is that of Irenaeus in his famous passage on the Four 
Gospels {Adv, haer. III. i. i). He says that it was written in 
Hebrew ; but in all probability he regarded the Greek Gospel, 
which stood first in his, as it does in our, enumeration, as in the 
strict sense a translation of the Apostle’s work ; and this was the 
view of it universally taken till the i6th century, when some 
of the scholars of the Reformation maintained that the Greek 
Gospel itself was by Matthew. 

The actual phenomena, however, of this Gospel, and of its 
relation to sources that have been used in it, cannot be explained 
consistently with either of the two views just mentioned. It is 
a composite work in which two chief sources, known in Greek to 
the author of our present Gospel, have, together with some other 
matter, been combined. It is inconceivable that one of the 
Twelve should have proceeded in this way in giving an account 
of Christ’s ministry. One of the chief documents, however, ^ere 
referred to seems to correspond in character with the description 
given in Papias’ fragment of a record of the compilation of the 
divine utterances ” made by Matthew ; and the use made of it 
in our First Gospel may explain the connexion of this Apostle’s 
name with it. In the Gospel of Luke also, it is true, this same 
source has been used for the teaching of Jesus. But the original 
Aramaic Logian document may have been more largely repro- 
duced in our Greek Matthew. Indeed, in the case of one impor- 
tant passage (v. 17-48) this is suggested by a comparison with 
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Luke itself, aiid there are one or two others where from the 
clwacter of the matter it seems not improbable, especially 
vi. i~i8 and xxiii. 1-5, Tb-io, 15-22. On the whole, as will be 
seen below, what appears to be a Palestinian form of the Gospel- 
teadition is most fully represented in this Gospel; but in many 
instances at least this may well be due to some other cause than 
the use of the original Logian document. 

2. The Plan on which the Contents is arranged. — In two 
respects the arrangement of the book itself is significant. 

(aj As to the general outline in the first lialf of the account of the 
Galilean ministry (iv. 23-xi. 30). Immediately after relating the 
call of the first four disciples (iv. 18-22) the evangelist gives in iv. 23 
a comprehensive summary of Clirist's work in Galuee under its 
two chief aspects, teaching and healing. In the sequel both these 
are illustrated. First, he gives in the Sermon on the Mount (v.-vii.) 
a considerable body of teaching, of the kind required by the disciples 
of Jesus generally, and a large portion of which probably also stood 
not far from the beginning of the Logian document. After this he turns 
to the other aspect. Up to this point he has mentioned no miracle. 
He now descries a number in succession, introducing all but the first 
of those told between Mark i. 23 and ii. 12, and also four specially 
remarkable ones, which occurred a good deal later according to 
Mark’s order (Matt. viii. 23-34 “ Mark iv. 35~v. 20; Matt. ix. 18-26 
s: Mark v. 21-43) • s^so adds some deriv^ from another 

source, or other sources (viii. 5-13; ix. 27-34). Then, after another 
general description at ix. 33, similar to that at iv. 23, he brings 
strikingly before us the needs of the masses of the people and Christ's 
compassion for them, and so introduces the mission of the Twelve 
(which again occurs later according to Mark's order, viz. at vi. yseq.), 
whereby the ministry both of teaching and of healing was further 
extendi (ix. 3f>-x. 42). Finally, the message of John the Baptist, 
and the reply of Jesus, and the reflections that follow (xi.L bring 
out the significance of the preceding narrative. It should be observed 
that examples have been given of every kind of mighty work referred 
to in the reply of Jesus to the messengers of the Baptist; and that 
in the discourse which follows tlieir departure the perversity and 
unbelief of the people generally arc condemned, and tlic faith of the 
humble-mindecl is contrasted therewith. The greater part of the 
matter from ix. 37 to end of xi. is taken from tlie Logian document. 
After thb point, i.e. from xii. i onwards, the first evangelist follows 
Mark almost step by step down to tlie point (Mark xvi. 8), after which 
Mark’s Gospel breaks ofi, and another ending has been supplied; 
and gives in substance almost the whole of Mark’s contents, with 
the exception that he passes over the few narratives that he has 
(as we have seen) placed earlier. At the .same time he brings in 
additional matter in connexion with most of the Marcan sections. 

{h) With the accounts of the words of Jesus spoken on certain 
occasions, which our first evangelist found given in one or another 
of his sources, he has combined other pieces, taken from other parts 
of the same source or from difierent sources, which seemed to him 
connected in subject, e.g. into the discourse spoken on a mountain, 
when crowds from all parts were present, given in the Logian docu- 
ment, he has introduced some pieces which, as wc infer from Luke, 
stood separately in that document (cf. Matt vi. 19-21 with Luke 
xii. 33, 34; Matt. vi. 22, 23 with Luke xi. 34-36; Matt. vi. 24 with 
Lukexvi.13; Matt. vi. 25-34 with Luke xii. 22-32; Matt. vii. 7-11 with 
Luke xi. 9-13). Again, the address to the Twelve in Mark vi. 7-11, 
which in Matthew is combined with an address to disciples, from the 
Logian document, is connected by Luke with the sending out of 
seventy disciples (Luke x. 1-16). Our first evangelist has also added 
here various otoer .sayings (Matt. x. 17-39, 42). Again, with the 
Marcan account of the charge of collusion with Satan and Christ's 
reply (Mark hi. 22-30), the first evangelist (xii. 24-45) combines 
the parallel account in the Logian document and adds Christ's reply 
to another attack (Luke xi. 14-16, 17-26, 29-32). These are some 
examples. He has in all in this manner constructed eight discourses 
or collections of sayings, into which the greater part of Christ’s 
teaching is gathered : (i) On the character of the heirs of the 
kingdom (v.-vii.); (2) The Mission address (x.); (3) Teaching 
suggested by the message of John the Bapti-st (xi.) ; (4) The reply 
to an accusation and a challenge (xii. 22-45) ; (5) The teaching 
by parables' (xiii.); (6) On offences (xviii.); (7) C.onccming 
the Scribes and Pharisees (xxiii.) ; (8) On the Last Things (xxiv., 
XXV.). In this airangement of his material the writer has in 
many instances disregarded chronological considerations. But his 
doemnents also gave only very imperfect indications of the occasions 
of many of the utterances; and the result of his method of procedure 
has been to give us an exceedingly effective representation of tlie 
teaching of Jesus. 

In the concluding verses of the Gospel, where the original Marcan 
parallel is wanting, the evangelist may still have followed in part 
that document while making additions as before. The account 
of the silencing of the Roman ^ard by the chief priests is the sequel 
to the setting of this guard and their presence at the Resurrection, 
which at an earlier point ate peculiar to Matthew (xxvii. 62-66, 
xxviii. 4). And, further, this matter seems to belong to the same 
cycle of tradition as the story of Pilate's wife and his throwing the 
guilt of the Crucifixion of Jesus upon the Jews, and the testimony 


borne by the Roman guard (as well as the centurion) who kept watch 
by the cross (xxvii. I5~26, 54), all which also are peculiar to this 
Gospel. It cannot but seem probable that these are legendary 
additions which had arisen through the desire to commend the Gosp^ 
to the Romans. 

On the other hand, the meeting of Jesus with the disciples in 
Galilee (Matt, xxviii. x6 seq.) is the natural sequel to the message to 
them related in Mark xvi. 7, as well as in Matt, xxviii. 7. Again, 
the commission to them to preach throughout the world is supported 
by Luke xxiv. 47, and by the present ending of l^rk (xvi. 15), 
though neither of these mention Galilee as the place where it 
was given. The baptismal formula in Matt xxviii. 19 is, how> 
ever, peculiar, and in view of its non-occurreifce in the Acts and 
Epistles of the New Testament must be regarded as probably An 
addition in accordance with Church usage at the time the Gospel 
was written. 

3. The Palestinian Element, — ^Teaching is preserved in this 
Gospel which would have peculiar interest and be specially 
required in the home of Judaism. The best examples of this 
are the passages already referred to near end of § i, as probably 
derived from the Logian document. There are, besides, a good 
many turns of expression and sayings peculiar to this Gospel 
which have a Semitic cast, or which suggest a point of view tlmt 
would be natural to Palestinian Christians, e.g. '' kingdom of 
heaven frequently for “ kingdom of God xiii. 52 (*‘ every 
scribe xxiv. 20 (“ neither on a Sabbath ”). See also v. 35 
and xix. 9; x. 5, 23. Again, several of the quotations which are 
peculiar to this Gospel are not taken from the LXX, as those in 
the other Gospels and in the corresponding contexts in this 
Gospel commonly are, but are wholly or partly independent 
renderings from the Hebrew (ii. 6, 15, 18; viii. 17, xii. 17-21, &c.). 
Once more, there is somewhat more parallelism, between the 
fragments of the Gospel according to the Hebrews and this 
Gospel than is the case with Luke, not to say Mark. 

4. Doctrinal Character. — In this Gospel, more decidedly than 
in cither of the other two Synoptics, there is a doctrinal point of 
view from which the whole history is regarded. Certain aspects 
which are of profound significance are dwelt upon, and this 
without there being any great difference between this Gospel 
and the two other Synoptics in respect to the facts recorded or 
the beliefs implied. The effect is produced partly by the com- 
ments of the evangelist, which especially take the form of 
citations from the Old Testament; partly by theirequency with 
which certain expressions are used, and the prominence that 
is given in this and other ways to particular traits and 
topics. 

He sets forth the restriction of the mission of Jesus during His 
life on earth to the people of Israel in a way which suggests at 
first sight a spirit of Jewish exclusiveness. But there are various 
indications that this is not the true explanation. In particular 
the evangelist brings out more strongly than either Mark or 
Luke the national rejection of Jesus, while the Gospel ends with 
the commission of Jesus to His disciples after His resurrection 
to ** make disciples of all the peoples.” One may divine in all 
this an intention to ” justify the ways of God ” to the Jew, by 
proving that God in His faithfulness to His ancient people had 
given them the first opportunity of salvation through Christ, 
but that now their national privilege had been rightly forfeited. 
He was also specially concerned to show that prophecy is fulfilled 
in the life and work of Jesus, but the conception of this fulfilment 
which is presented to us is a large one ; it is to be seen not merely 
in particular events or features of Christ’s ministry, but in the 
whole new dispensation, new relations between God and men, 
and new rules of conduct which Christ has introduced. The 
divine meaning of the work of Jesus is thus made apparent, while 
of the majesty and glory of His person a peculiarly strong 
impression is conveyed. 

Some illustrations in detail of these points are subjoined^ 
Where there are parallels in the other Gospels they should be 
compared and the words in Matthew noted which in many 
instances serve to emphasize the points in question. 

a. The Ministry of Jesus among the Jewish People as their promised 
Messiah^ their rejection of Him^ and the extension of the Go^l to the 
Gentiles. The mission to Israel : Matt. i. 21; iv. 23 (note in these 
passages the use of 6 Aeuis. which here, as generally in Mathew, 
denotes the chosen nation), ix. 33, 35, xv. 31. For the rule Umitiiig 

XVII. 29 
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the work of Jesus wMe on earth see xv. 24 (and note i(tk 0 ov(ni in 
verse 22, wbicli implies that Jesus had not liimaelf entei-ed the 
heathen borders), and for a similar rule prescribed to the disciples, 
X. 5, 6 and 23. 

The rejection of Jesus by the people in Galilee, xi. 21 ; xiii. 13-15, 
and by the heads of “ the nation," xxvi. 3, 47 and by ** the whole 
nation," xxvii. 25; their condemnation xxiii. 38. 

Mercy to the Gentiles and the punishment of " the sons of the 
l^igdom " is foretold yiii. 1 1 , 12. The conamission to go and convert 
Gentile peoples (K 0 t'v) is given alter Christ's resurrection (xxviii. 19). 

b. The TtUfUment of Propheev . — In tlie birtli and childhood of 
Jesus, i. 23; ii. 6, 15, 18, 23* By these citations attention is drawn 
to tlie lowliness of the beginnings of the Saviour's life, the unexpected 
and secret manner of His apjiearing, the dangers to wWch from the 
first He was exposed and from which He escaped. 

The ministry of Christ's forerunner, iii. 3. (The same prophecy, 
Isa. xl. 3, is also quoted in the other Gospeis.) 

The ministry of Jesus. The quotations serve to bring out the 
significance of important events, especially such as were turning- 
podiits, and also to mark the broaxl features of Christ's life and work, 
IV. 15, 16; viii. 17; xii. 18 seq.; xiii. 35; xxi. 5; xxvii. 9. 

c. The Teaching 01. the Kingdom of God , — Note tlic collection 
of parables " of the Kingdom " in xiii.; also the use of h $aiTiKiia 
(" the Kingdom ") without further definition as a tenn llic reference of 
which could not be misunderstood, especially in the following phraaes 
peculiar to this Gos]X‘i ; rh cuoyy^Aioi/ rifs ^aaiXeiat {“ tl*e C^spel of 
the Kingdom ") iv. 23, ix. 35, xxiv, 14; and i \ 6 yos rfjs Baoikdus 
(" the word of the kingdom ") xiii. ig. The following descriptions 
of the kingdom, peculiar to this Gospel, are also intc‘r<.‘sting h ^airiK^la 
rov warphs eiinitv (" the Idngdom of their father ") xiii. 43 and 
rov varp 6 a pnu (" of my father ") xxvi. 29. 

d. TJie Relation of the New Law lo the Old . — Verses 17-48, cf. also 
addition at xxii. 40 and xix. Kjb. Further, his use of fituatoavvi} 
{*' righteousness ") and ClKaioy (" righteous ") (speciallv frequent 
in this Gospel) Is such as to connect the New' w'ltli the Old; tlie 
standard in ipind is tlic law which " liilfiUed " tluit previously 
given. 

e. The Chriatian Kcrlcsia, — Chapter xvi. 18, xviii. 17. 

/. The Messianic Dignity and Olorv of Jesus . — The narrative in 

i. and ii. show the royalty of the new'-hom child. The title " Son 
of David " occurs with special frequency in this Gospel. The follow- 
ing instances are without parallels in the otlier Gostk'Is: ix. 27; 
xii. 23; XV. 22* xxi. 9; xxi. 15. The title " Son of God " is also 
used with somnv'hat greater frequency than in Murk and Luke : 

ii. 15; xiv. 33; xvi. 16; xxii. 2 seq.* (where it is implied); xxvii. 
40» 43* 

The thought of the future comii^ of C'hrist, and in particular of 
the judgment to be executed by Him then, is much more prominent 
in this (k).spel thnn in the others. Some of the following predic- 
tions are peculiar to it, while in several others there arc additional 
touches: vii. 22, 23; x. 23, 32, 33; xiii. 39-43; xvi. 27, 28; xix. 28; 
xxiv. 3, 27, 30, 31, 37, 39; XXV. 31-46; xxvi. 64. 

The majesty of Christ is also impressed upon us by the signs at 
His crucifixion, some of wdiich are related only in this Gospel, xxvii. 
51-53, and by the sublime vision of the Risen Christ at the close, 
xxviiL z6-2a 

(5) Tifnf of Composition and Readers addressed. — The signs of 
dogmatic reflection in thi.s Gospel point to its having been com- 
posed somewhat late in the ist century, probably after Luke’s 
Gospel, and this is in accord with the conclusion that some inser- 
tions had been made in the Marcan document used by this 
evangelist which were not in that u.secl by Luke (see Luke, 
Gospel or St)^ We may assign a.d. 80-100 as a probable time 
for the composition. 

The author was in all probability a Jew by race, and he 
would seem to have addressed himself "especially to Jewish 
readers ; but they were Jews of the Dispersion. For although 
he was in specially close touch w'ith Palestine, either personally 
or through the source.s at his command, or both, his book was 
composed in Greek by the aid of Greek doaiments. 

Sec commentaries by Th. Zalin (1903) and W. C. Allen (in the 
series of International Critical Commentaries, 1007); also books 
on the Four Gospels or the Synoptic Gospels cited at the end of 
Gospel. (V. H, S.) 

MATTHEW CANTACUZENUS, Byzantine emperor, was the 
son of John VI. Cantacuzenus {q.v,). In return for the support 
he gave to his father during his struggle with John V. he was 
allowed to annex part of Tlgace under his own dominion and 
m 1353 was proclaimed jomt emperor. From his Thradan 
princip^ty he levied several wars against the Servians- An 
attack which he prepared in 1350 was frustrated by the defection 
of his Turkish auxiliaries. In 1357 he was captured by his 
enemies, who delivered him to the rival emperor, John V. 


I Compelled to abdicate, he withdrew to a monastery, where he 
busied himself with writing commentaries on the Scriptures. 

MATTHEW OF PARIS (d. 1359), English monk and chronickr 
known lo us only through his voluminous writings. In spite of 
liis .surname, and of his knowledge of the French language, liis 
attitude towards foreigners attests tliat he was of English birtiL 
He may have studied at Paris in his youth, but the earliest 
fact which he records of himself is his admission as a monk at 
St Albans in the year 1217. His life was mainly spent in this 
religious house. In 1248, however, he was sent to Norway as 
the bearer of a mes.sage from Louis LX. of France to Haakon VI.; 
he made himself so agreeable to the Norw'egian sovereign that 
he was invited, a little later, to superintend the reformation of 
the Benedictine monastery of St Benet Holme at Trondhjem. 
Apart from these missions, his activities were devoted to the com- 
position of history, a pursuit for which the monks of St Albans 
had long been famous. Matthew edited anew the works of 
Abbot John de Celia and Roger of Wendover, which in their 
altered form constitute the first part of his mo.st important work, 
the Chrumca rnajora. From 1235, the point at which Wendover 
dropf>efl his pen, Matthew cxDnlinued the history on the plan 
which his predecessors had followed. He derived much of his 
infomuition from the letters of important personages, which lie 
sometimes inserts, but much more from conversation with the 
eyewitnesses of events. Among his informants were Eail 
Richard of C'omwall and Henry III. With the latter he appears 
to have iieen on terms of intimacy. The king Icnew that Matthew 
WLUs writing a history, and show’cd some anxiety that it should be 
as exact as possible. In 1257, in tlie course of a week’s visit to 
St Albans, Henry kept the chronicler beside him night and day, 
and guided my pen,” says Paris, “ with much good will and 
diligence.” It is therefore curious that the Chronica rnajora 
should give so unfavourable an account of the king’s policy. 
Luard supposes that Matthew never intended his work to see 
the light in its present form, and many passages of the autograph 
Imve against them the note ofjendiculum, v\hich shows tliat 
the writer understood the danger which he ran. On the other 
hand, unexpurgated copies were made in Matthew’s lifetime; 
though the offending passages are duly omitted or softened in 
his abridgment of his longer work, the Hisioria Anglorum 
(written about 1253), the real sentiments of the author must have 
been an Open secret. In any case there is no ground for the old 
theory that he was an official historingrapher. 

Matthew Paris was unfortunate in living at a tune when English 
politics were peculiarly involved and tedious. His talent Is for 
narrative and description. Though he took a keen interest in die 
personal side of politics he has no claim to be considered a judge 
of character. His appreciations of iiis contcraporai ios throw more 
light on Ills own prejudices than on tlicir aims and ideas. His work 
is always vigorous, but he imputes motives in the spirit of a partisan 
who never pau.ses to weigh the evidence or to take a comjirehensive 
view of the situation. His redeeming feature is liis generous admira- 
tion for strength of character, even when it goes along with a policy 
of which he disapproves. Thus he praises Grosseteste, while he 
denounces Grosseteste's scheme of monastic reform Matriicw 
Is a vcliement supporter of the mouastic orders against their rivals, 
the secular clergy and the mendicant friars. He is violently opposed 
to tile court and the foreign favourites. lie despises the king as a 
statesman, though for the man he has some kindly feeling. The 
frankness with which he attacks the court of Rome for its exactions 
is remarkable; so, too, is the intense nationalism which he displays 
in dealing with this topic. His faults of presentment are more often 
due to carelessness and narrow views tlian to deliberate purpose. 
But he is sometimes guilty of inserting rhetorical speeches which 
are not only fictitious, but also misleading as an amount of the 
speaker's sentiments. In other cases he dimpcrs with tlie docu- 
ments which he inserts (^, for instance, with the text of Mggna 
Carta). His clirouology is, for a contemporary, inexact; and he 
occasionally inserts duplicate version* of the same incident in differ- 
ent places. Hence he must always be rigorously chocked where 
other Buthoritios exist and used with caution where he is our sole 
informanrt. None the less, he gives a more vivid impression of his 
age than any otlier English chronicler; and it is a matter for regret 
that his great history breaks off in 1259, on the eve of the crowning 
struggle between Henry III. and the baron^e.^ 

Authorities. — Tlie relation of Matthew Paris's work to those 
of John de Celia and Roger of Wondoyer may best be studied 
in H. R. Luard ’s edition of the Chronica rnajora (7 vols.. Rolls 
series, 1872-1883), which contains valuable prefaces. The Hisioria 
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sive lUstma miitor (1067-^1253) has been edited by F. 
M^den (3 vols., UoUs scries, 18OO-1869). Matthew Paris is often 
confused with “ Matthew of Westminster," the reputed author of 
the Fl(/res historiarufH edited bv H. R. Luard (3 vols., Rolls series, 
1890). This work, oompiled by various hands, is an edition of 
Matthew Paris, with continuations extending to 1326. Mattliew 
Paris also wrote a life of Edmund Rrch which is probably 
the work printed in W. Wallace's Si Edmuna of Canterbury (London, 
i®93) Pp* 543-5S8, though this is attributed by the editor to the 
monk Eustace; Vitae abbatum S Aidant (up te 1225) which havo 
been edited by W. Watts (1640, &c.); and (possibly) the Abhreviatio 
chronicorum (1000-1255), edited by F. Madden, in the third volume 
of the Historia.An^lorum^ On tlie value of Matthew as an historian 
see F. Liebermann in G. H. Pertz's Scriptorea xxviii. pp. 74-106; 
A. Jessopp's Studies by a Recluse (London, 1893); H. Plehn's 
PolitiscJn Chavaoter Matheus Parisiensts (Leipzig, 1897). 

(11 W.ai).) 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER, the name of an imaginary 
person who was long regarded us the author of the Flores 
hisioriarum. The error was first discovered in i8a6 by Sir K. 
Palgrave, who said that Matthew was “ a phantom who never 
existed,’ ' and later the truth of this statement was completely 
proved by H. R. Luard. The name appears to have been taken 
from that of Matthew of Paris, from whose Chronica majora 
the earlier part of the work was mainly copied, and from West- 
minster, the abbey in which the work was partially written. 

The Flores historiarum is a Latin chronicle dealing with English 
history from the creation to 132O, although some of the earlier 
manuscripts end at 130b; it was compiled by various persons, and 
written partly at St Albans and partly at Westminster. The part 
from 1306 to 1320 was written by Robert of Reading (d. 1325) and 
another Westminster monk. Except for parts dealing with the 
reign of Edward 1 . its value is not grtut. It was first printed by 
Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, in 15O7, and the best 
edition is the one edited with introduction by H. R. Luard for the 
Rolls series (London, i8go). It lias been translated into English 
by C. D. Yonge (London, 1853). See Luard 's introduction, and C. 
B6mont in the Revue critique d’kistoira (Paris, 1891). 

MATTHEWS, STANLEY (1824-1889), American jurist, was 
bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 21st of July 1824. He gradu- 
ated from Kenyon College in 1840, studied law, and in 1842 
was admitted to the bar of Maury county, Tennessee. In 1844 
he became assistant prosecuting attorney of Hamilton county, 
Ohio; and in 1846-1849 edited a short-lived anti-slavery paper, 
the Cincinnati Herald, He was clerk of the Ohio house of 
representatives in 1848-1849, a judge of common pleas of Hamil- 
ton county in 1850-1853, state senator in 1856-1858, and U.S. 
district-attorney for the southern district of Ohio in 1858-1861. 
First a Whig and then a Free-Soiler, he joined the Republican 
party in 1861. After the outbreak of the Civil War he was 
commissioned a lieutenant of the 23rd Ohio, of which Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes was major; but saw service only with the 57th 
Ohio, of which he was colonel, and with a brigade which he com- 
manded in the Army of the Cumberland. He resigned from the 
army in 1863, and was judge of the Cincinnati superior court in 
1863-1864. He was a Republican presidential elector in 1864 
and r868. In 1872 he joined the Liberal Republican movement, 
and was temporary chairman of the Cincinnati convention 
which nominated Horace Greeley for the presidency, but in the 
campaign he supported Grant. In 1877, os counsel before the 
Electoral Commission, he opened the argument for the Repub- 
lican electors of Florida and made the principal argument for the 
Republican electors of Oregon. In March of the same year he 
succeeded Jolin Sherman as senator from Ohio, and served until 
March 1879. In i88t President Hayes nominated him as asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Court, to succeed Noah H. Swayne; 
there was much opposition, especially in the press, to this ap- 
pointment, because Matthews had been a prominent railway and 
corporation lawyer and had been one of the Republican “ visiting 
statesmen who witnessed the canvass of the vote of Louisiana ^ 
in 1876'; and the nomination had not been approved when the 
session of Congress expired. Matthews was renominated by 
President Garfield on the 15th of March, and the nomination 
was confirmed by the sefnate (23 for, 21 against) on the 12th of 

^ It seetes pertain that Matthews and Charles Foster of Ohjo gave 
their written promise that Hayes, if elected, would recognize the 
democratic governors in Louisiana and South Carolina* 


May. He was an honfist, impartiali and oottacientious judge. 
He died; in Washington,, on the 2and of March 1689^ 
MATTHIAE, AUaUNT HEINRICH (1769^1835), German 
classical scholar., was bom at Gottingen, on the 25th of December 
1 769, and educated at the university. He then spent some years 
as a tutor in Amsterdam. In 1 798 he xetumed to Germany, and 
in 1802 was appointed director of the Friedrichsgymnasiuin at 
Altenburg, which post he held till his death, on the 6th of January 
1835. numerous important works the beat-toown are 

his Greek Grammar (3rd ed., 1835), translated into English by 
E. V. Blomfield (5th ed., by J. Kenrick, 183a), his edition 01 
Euripides (9 vols., 1813-1829), Grundriss der Geschickte der 
fiXiechischen und rbmischen Litteratur (3rd ed., 1834, Eng, trans., 
Oxford, 1841) Lekrbuch fur den ersten UrUemcht in der PkiUh 
serphie (3rd ed., 1833), Encyklopddie und Meihodolope der Phiio- 
logie (1835). written by his son Constantin (1845). 

His broker, Friedrich Christian Matthiae (1763^1622), 
rector of the Frankfort gymnasium, published valuable editions 
of Seneca’s Letters^ Aratus, and Dionysius Periegetes. 

MATTHIAS, the disciple elected by the primitive (Christian 
community to fill the place in the Twelve vacated by Judas 
Iscariot (Acts i. 21-26). Nothing further is recorded of liim in 
the New Testament. Eusebius {Hist, EccL^ 1 . xii.) says he 
was, like his competitor, Barsabas Justus, one of the seventy, 
and the Syriac version of Eusebius calls him throughout not 
Matthias but Tolmai, i,e. Bartholomew, without confusing him 
with the Bartholomew who was originally one of the Twelve, 
and is often identified with the Nathanael mentioned in the 
Fourth Gospel {Expository Times ^ ix. 566). Qemftnt of Alex- 
andria says some identified him with Z^chaeus, the Clementine 
Recognitions identify him with Barnabas, Hilgenfeld thinks he 
is the same as Nathanael. 

Various works — a Gospel, Traditions and Apocryphal Words — 
were ascribed to hini ; and there is also extant The Acts of Andrew 
and Malthias, which places his activity in " the city of the cannibals " 
in Ethiopia. Clement of Alexandria quotes two sayings from the 
Traditions : (i) Wonder at the things before you (suggesting, like 
Plato, that wonder is the first step to new knowledge); (2) if an 
elect man's neighbour Bin, tlie elect man has sinned. 

MATTHIAS (1557-1619), Roman emperor, son of the emperor 
Maximilian 11 . and Maria, daughter of the emperor Charles V.,' 
was bom in Vienna, on the 24th of February 1557. Educated 
by the diplomatist 0 . G. de Busbecq, he began his public life in 
1 577, soon after his father’s death, when |ie was invited to assume 
the governorship of the Netherlands, then in the midst of the 
lung struggle with Spain. He eagerly accepted this invitation, 
although it involved a definite breach with his Spanish kinsman, 
Philip IL, and entering Brussels in January 1578 was named 
governor-general ; but he was merely a cipher, and only hekj the 
position for about three years, returning to Germany in Octobef 
1581. Matthias was appointed governor of Austria in 1593 by 
his brother, the emperor Rudolph II. ; and two years later, when 
another brother, the archduke Ernest, died, he became a person 
of more importance as the eldest surviving brother of the un- 
married emperor. As governor of Austria Matthias continued 
the policy of crushing the Protestants, although personally he 
appears to have been inclined to religious tolerance; and he 
dealt with the rising of the peasants in 1595, in addition to repre- 
senting Rudolph at the imperial diets, and gaining some fame as 
a soldier during the Turkish War. A few years later the dkicon- 
tent felt by the members of the Habsburg family at the incom- 
petence of the emperor became very acute, and the lead was 
taken by Matthias. Obtaining in May 1605 a reluctant consent 
from his brother, he took over ^he conduct of afiairs in Hunga^, 
where a revolt had broken out, and wa.s formally recogni^ Dy 
the Habsburgs as their head in April 1606, and was pcomisfid the 
succession to the empire. In June 1606 he concluded the peace 
of Vienna with the rebellious Hungmians, wai^ tihus in a 
better position to treat with the sultan, with whom peace was 
made in November. This pacific pollcj^ to 
Rudolph, who prepared to renew the Turkish War; but having 
secured the support of the national party in Hungary and gaith* 
ered an army, Matthias forced his brother to cede to him Hus 
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kingdom, together with Austria and Moravia, both of which had 
thrown in their lot with Hungary (1608). The king of Hungary, 
as Matthias now became, was reluctantly compelled to grant 
religious liberty to the inhabitants of Austria. The strained 
relations which had arisen between Rudolph and Matthias as 
a result of these proceedings were temporarily improved, and a 
formal reconciliation took place in 1610; but affairs in Bohemia 
soon destroyed this fraternal peace. In spite of the letter of 
majesty (Majesldtsbrief) which the Bohemians had extorted 
from Rudolph, they were very dissatisfied with their ruler, whose 
troops were ravaging their land; and in 1611 they invited 
Matthias to come to their aid. Accepting this invitation, he 
inflicted another humiliation upon his brother, and was crowned 
king of Bohemia in May 1611. Rudolph, however, was success- 
ful in preventing the election of Matthias as German king, or 
king of the Romans, and when he died, in Januaiy 1612, no pro- 
vision had been made for a successor. Already king of Hungary 
and Bohemia, however, Matthias obtained the remaining heredi- 
tary dominions of the Habsburgs, and in June 1612 was 
crowned emperor, although the ecclesiastical electors favoured 
his younger brother, the archduke Albert (1559-1621). 

The short reign of the new emperor was troubled by the 
religious dissensions of Germany. His health became impaired 
and his indolence increased, and he fell completely under the 
influence of Melchior Klesl who practically conducted 

the imperial business. By Klesl’s advice lie took up an attitude I 
of moderation and sought to reconcile the contending religious 
parties; but the proceedings at the diet of Regensburg in 1613 
proved the hopelessness of these attempts, while their author was 
regarded with general distrust. Meanwhile the younger Habs- 
burgs, led by the emperor’s brother, the archduke Maximilian, 
and his cousin, Ferdinand, archduke of Styria, afterwards the 
emperor Ferdinand II., disliking the peaceful policy of Klesl, 
had allied themselves with the unyielding Roman Catholi^, 
while the quktion of the imperial succession was forcing its 
way to the front. In 1611 Matthias had married his cousin 
Anna (d, i6i8), daughter of the archduke Ferdinand (d. 1595), 
but he was old and childless and the Habsburgs were anxious to 
retain his extensive possessions in the family. Klesl, on the one 
hand, wished the settlement of the religious difficulties to precede 
any arrangement about the imperial succession; the Habsburgs, 
on the other, regarded the question of the succession as urgent 
and vital. Meanwhile the disputed succe.ssion to the duchies of 
Cleves and Jiilich again threatened a European war; the imperial 
commands were flouted in Cologne and Aix-la-Chapelle, and the 
Bohemians were again becoming troublesome. Having decided 
that Ferdinand should succeed Matthias as emperor, the Habs- 
burgs had secured his election as king of Bohemia in June 1617, 
but were unable to stem the rising tide of disorder in that country. 
Matthias and Klesl were in favour of concessions, but Ferdinand 
and Maximilian met this move by seizing and imprisoning Klesl. 
Ferdinand had just secured his coronation as king of Hungary 
when there broke out in Bohemia those struggles which heralded 
the Thirty Years’ War; and on the 20th of March 1619 the 
emperor died at Vienna. 

For the life and reign of Matthias the following works may be 
consulted: J. Heling, Die Wahl des romischen Kfinigs Matthias 
(Belgrade, 1892); A. Gindely, Rudolf II. und seine Zeit (Prague, 
1862-1868); F. Stieve, Die Verhandluncen uber die Nachfolge Kaisers 
Rudolf II. (Munich, 1880); P. von Chlumecky, Karl von Zierotin 
und seine Zeit (Briinn, 1862-1879); A. Kerschbaumer, Kardinal 
Klesel (Vienna, 1865); M. Ritter, ^llenbeitrdge zur Geschichte des 
Kaisers Rudolf II. (Munich, 1872); Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter 
dcr GegenrefornuUion und des dreissigjdhrigen Krieges (Stuttgart, 
1887 SCO.); and the article on Matthias in the Allgemeine deutsche 
Biographic, Bd. XX. (Leipzig, 1884); L. von Ranke, Zur deutschen 
Geschichte vom Religionsfrieden bis zum jfo-fdhrigen Kriege (Leipzig, 
i888) ; and J. Janssen, Gesckichte des deutschen Volks seit dent Ausgang 
des Mittelalters (Freiburg, 1878 seq.), Eng. trans. by M. A. MitchoU 
and A. M. Christie (Londoi^i896 seq.). 

BIATTHIAS L, HUNYADI (1440-1490), king of Hungary, also 
known as Matthias Corvinus, a surname which he received from 
the raven (corvus) on his escutcheon, second son of Jdnos Hun- 
yadi and Elizabeth Szil 4 gyi, was bom at Kolozsvdr, probably on 


the 23rd of February 1440. His tutors were the learned Jdnos 
Vit6z, bishop of NagyvArad, whom he subsequently raised to 
the primacy, and the Polish humanist Gregory Sanocki. The 
precocious lad quickly mastered the German, Latin and principal 
Slavonic languages, frequently acting as his father’s interpreter 
at the reception of ambassadors. His military training proceeded 
under the eye of his father, whom he began to follow on his 
campaigns when only twelve years of age. In 1453 he was 
created count of Bistereze, and was knighted at the siege of Bel- 
grade in 1454. The same care for his welfare led his father to 
choose him a bride in the powerful Cilli family, but the young 
Elizabeth died before the marriage was consummated, leaving 
Matthias a widower at the age of fifteen. On the death of his 
father he was inveigled to Buda by the enemies of his house, and, 
on the pretext of being concerned in a purely imaginary con- 
spiracy against Ladislaus V., was condemned to decapitation, but 
was spared on account of his youth, and on the king’s death fell 
into the hands of George PodSbrad, governor of Bohemia, the 
friend of the Hunyadis, in whose interests it was that a national 
king should sit on the Magyar throne. PodSbrad treated 
Matthias hospitably and afl^ced him with his daughter 
Catherine, but still detained him, for safety’s sake, in Prague, 
even after a Magyar deputation had hastened thither to offer 
the youth the crown. Matthias was the elect of the Hungarian 
people, gratefully mindful of his father’s ser\'ices to the state 
and inimical to all foreign candidates ; and though an influen- 
tial .section of the magnates, headed by the palatine Laszl6 
Gariii and the voivode of Tran.sylvania, Miklds Ujlaki, who had 
been concerned in the judicial murder of Matthias’s brother 
Ldszlo, and hated the Hunyadis as semi-forcign upstarts, were 
fiercely opposed to Matthias’s election, they were not strong 
enough to resist the manifest wish of the nation, supported as it 
was by Matthias’s uncle MihAly Szildgyi at the head of 15,000 
veterans. On the 24th of J anuary 1458, 40,000 Hungarian noble- 
men, assembled on the ice of the frozen Danube, unanimously 
elected Matthias Hunyadi king of Hungary, and on the 14th 
of February the new king made his state entry into Jhida. 

The realm at this time was environed by perils. The Turks 
and the Venetians threatened it from the south, the emperor 
Frederick III. from the west, and Casimir IV. of Poland from 
the north, both Frederick and Casimir claiming the throne. 
The Czech mercenaries under Giszkra held the northern counties 
and from thence plundered those in the centre. Meanwhile 
Matthias’s friends had only pacified the hostile dignitaries by 
engaging to marry the daughter of the palatine Garai to their 
nominee, whereas Matthias not unnaturally refused to marry 
into the family of one of his brother’s murderers, and on the 9th 
of February confirmed his previous nuptial contract with the 
daughter of George Podgbrad, who shortly afterwards was 
elected king of Bohemia (March 2, 1458). Throughout 1458 the 
struggle between the young king and the magnates, reinforced 
by Matthias’s own uncle and guardian Szilagyi, was acute. 
But Matthias, who began by deposing Garai and dismissing 
Szilagyi, and then proceeded to levy a tax, without the con- 
sent of the Diet, in order to hire mercenaries, easily prevailed. 
Nor did these complications prevent him from recovering the 
fortress of Galamboc from the Turks, successfully invading 
Servia, and reasserting the suzerainty of the Hungarian crown 
over Bosnia. In the following year there was a fresh rebellion, 
when the emperor Frederick was actually crowned king by the 
malcontents at Vienna-Neustadt (March 4, 1459); but Matthuus 
drove him out, and Pope Pius II. intervened so a.s to leave Mat- 
thias free to engage in a projected crusade against the Turks, 
which subsequent political complications, however, rendered im- 
possible. From 1461 to 1465 the career of Matthias wa.s a per- 
petual struggle punctuated by truces. Having come to an under- 
standing with his father-in-law Podebrad, he was able to turn his 
arms against the emperor Frederick, and in April 1462 Frederick 
restored the holy crown for 60,000 ducats and w^ allowed to 
retain certain Hungarian counties with the title of king; in return 
for which concessions, extorted from Matthias by the necessity 
of coping with a simultaneous rebellion of the Magyar nobles 
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in league with Pod5brad\s son Victorinus, the emperor recog- 
nized Matthias as the actual sovereign of Hungary. Only now 
was Matthias able to turn against the Turks, who were again 
threatening the southern provinces. He began by defeating 
Ali Pasha, and then penetrated into Bosnia, and captured the 
newly built fortress of Jajce after a long and obstinate defence 
(Dec. 1463). On returning home he was crowned with the holy 
crown on the 29th of March 1464, and, after driving the Czechs 
out of his northern counties, turned southwards again, this time 
recovering all the parts of Bosnia which still remained in Turkish 
hands. 

A political event of the first importance now riveted his atten- 
tion upon the north. Pod^brad, who had gained the throne 
of Bohemia with the aid of the Hussites and Utraquists, had long 
been in ill odour at Rome, and in 1465 Pope Paul II. determined 
to depose the semi-Catholic monarch. All the neighbouring 
prince.s, the emperor Casimir IV. of Poland, and Matthias, were 
commanded in turn to execute the papal decree of deposition, 
and Matthias gladly placed his army at the disposal of the Holy 
See. The war began on the 31st of May 1468, but, as early as 
the 27th of February 1469, Matthias anticipated an alliance be- 
tween George and Frederick by himself concluding an armistice 
with the former. On the 3rd of May the Czech Catholics elected 
Matthias king of Bohemia, but this was contrary to the wishes of 
both pope and emperor, who preferred to partition Bohemia. 
But now George discomfited all his enemies by suddenly exclud- 
ing his own son from the throne in favour of Ladislau.s, the 
eldest son of Casimir IV., thus skilfully enlisting Poland on his 
side. The sudden death of PodSbrad on the 22nd of March 
1471 led to fresh complications. At the very moment when 
Matthias v/as about to profit by the disappearance of his most 
capable rival, another dangerous rebellion, headed by the 
primate and the chief dignitaries of the state, with the object 
of placing Casimir, .son of Casimir IV., on the throne, paralysed 
Matthias’s foreign policy during the critical years 1470-1471. 
He suppressed this domestic rebellion indeed, but in the mean- 
time the Poles had invaded the Bohemian domains with 60,000 
men, and when in 1474 Matthias was at last able to take the field 
against them in order to raise the siege of Breslau, he was obliged 
to fortify himself in an entrenched camp, whence he so 
skilfully harried the enemy that the Poles, impatient to return 
to their own country, made peace at Breslau (Feb. 1475) 
uti possidetis basis, a peace subsequently confirmed by the con- 
gress of Olrniitz (July 1479). During the interval between these 
peaces, Matthias, in self-defence, again made war on the emperor, 
reducing Frederick to such extremities that he was glad to accept 
peace on any terms. By the final arrangement made between 
the contending princes, Matthias recognized Ladlslaus as 
king of Bohemia proper in return for the surrender of Moravia, 
Silesia and Upper and Lower Lusatia, hitherto component 
ports of the Czech monarchy, till he should have redeemed them 
for 400,000 florins. The emperor promised to pay Matthias 
T 00,000 florins as a war indemnity, and recognized him as the 
legitimate king of Hungary on the understanding that he should 
succeed him if he died without male issue, a contingency at this 
time somewhat improbable, as Matthias, only three years pre- 
viously (Dec. 15, 1476), had married his third wife, Beatrice of 
Naples, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon. 

The endless tergiversations and depredations of the emperor 
speedily induced Matthias to declare war against him for the 
third time (1481)-, the Magyar king conquering all the fortresses 
in Fsederick’s hereditary domains. Finally, on the ist of June 
1485, at the head of 8000 veterans, he made his triumphal entry 
into Vienna, which he henceforth made his capital. Styria, 
Carinthia and Ciimiola were next subdued, and Trieste was only 
saved by the intervention of the Venetians. Matthias consoli- 
dated h«s position by alliances with the dukes of Saxony and 
Bavaria, with the Swiss Confederation, and the archbishop of 
Salzburg, and was henceforth the greatest potentate in central 
Europe. His far-reaching hand even extended to Italy. Thus, 
in 1480, when a Turkish fleet seized Otranto, Matthias, at the 
earnest solicitation of the pope, sent Balasz Magyar to recover 


the fortress, which surrendered to him on the loth of May 1481. 
Again in 1488, Matthias took Ancona under his protection for a 
time and occupied it with a Hungarian garrison. 

Though Matthias’s policy was so predominantly occidental 
that he soon abandoned his youthful idea of driving the Turks 
out of Europe, he at least succeeded in making them respect 
Hungarian territory. Thus in 1479 a huge Turkish array, on 
its return home from ravaging Transylvania, was annihilated 
at Szisz^';'l^os (Oct. 13), and in 1480 Matthias recaptured Jajce, 
drove the Turks from Servia and erected two new military 
banates, Jajce and Srebemik, out of reconquered Bpsnian terri- 
tory. On the death of Mahommed II. in 1481, a unique oppor- 
tunity for the intervention of Europe in Turkish affairs presented 
itself. A civil war ensued in Turkey between his sons Bayezid 
and Jem, and the latter, being worsted, fled to the knights 
of Rhodes, by whom he was kept in custody in France (see 
Bayezid II.). Matthias, as the next-door neighbour of the 
Turks, claimed the custody of so valuable a hostage, and would 
have used him as a means of extorting concessions from Bayezid. 
But neither the pope nor the Venetians would hear of such a 
transfer, and the negotiations on this subject greatly embittered 
Matthias against the Curia. The last days of Matthias were 
occupied in endeavouring to secure the succession to the throne 
for his illegitimate son Janos (see Corvinus, JAnos); but Queen 
Beatrice, though childless, fiercely and openly opposed the idea 
and the matter was still pending when Matthias, who had long 
been crippled by gout, expired very suddenly on Palm Sunday, 
the 4th of April 1490. 

Matthias Hunyadi was indisputably the greater man of his 
day, and one of the greatest monarclis who ever reigned. The 
precocity and universality of his genius impress one the most. 
Like Napoleon, with whom he has often been compared, he was 
equally illustrious as a soldier, a statesman, an orator, a legislator 
and an administrator. But in all moral qualiti^ the brilliant 
adventurer of the 15th was infinitely superior to the brilliant 
adventurer of the 19th century. Though naturally passionate, 
Matthias’s self-control was almost superhuman, and throughout 
his stormy life, with his innumerable experiences of ingratitude 
and treachery, he never was guilty of a single cruel or vindictive 
action. His capacity for work was inexhaustible. Frequently 
half his nights were spent in reading, after the labour of his most 
strenuous days. There was no branch of knowledge in which he 
did not take an absorbing interest, no pglite art which he did not 
cultivate and encourage. His camp was a school of chivalry, 
his court a nursery of poets and artists. Matthias was a middle- 
sized, broad-shouldered man of martial bearing, with a large 
fleshy nose, hair reaching to his heels, and the clean-shaven, 
heavy chinned face of an early Roman emperor. 

See Vilm6s Frakn6i, King Matthias Hunyadi (Hung., Budapest, 
1890; German ed., Freiburg, 1891); igndez Acs 4 dy, History of the 
Hungarian Realm (Hung., vol. i., Budapest, 19^4); Jdzsef Teleki, 
The Age of the Uunyadis in Hungary (Hung., vols. 3-5, Budapest, 
1852-1890); V. Frakndi, Life of Jdnos Vttez (Hung., Budapest, 
1879) ; Karl Schober, Die Eroberung Niederdsterreichs durch Matthias 
Connnus (Vienna, 1879); janos HuazAr, Matthiases Black Army 
(Hung., Budapest, tS^); Antonio Bonfini, Rerum hunaaricarum 
decades (ytli ea., I-eipzic, 1771) ; Aeneas Sylvius, Opera (Frankfort, 
1707); The Correspondence of King Matthias (Hun^. and Lat., 
Budapest, 1893); V. Frakndi, The Embassies of Cardinal CarvajtU 
to Hungary (Hung., Budapest, 1889); Marzio Galeotti, De egregie 
sapienter et jocose dictis ac factis MaUhiae regis [Script, reg. hung, I.) 
(Vienna, 1746). Of the above the first is the best general sketch 
and is rich in notes ; the second som(n\'hat chauvinistic but excellently 
written; the third the best work for scholars; tibe seventh, eighth 
and eleventh are valuable as being by contemporaries. 

(R. N. B.) 

MATTHISSON, FRIEDRICH VON (1761-1831), German poet, 
was bom at Hohendodeleben near Magdeburg, the son of the 
village pastor, on the 23rd of January 1761. After studying 
theology and philology at the university of Halle, he was 
appointed in 1781 master at the classical school Philanthropin 
in Dessau. This once famous seminary was, however, then 
rapidly decaying in public favour, and in 1784 Matthisson was 
glad to accept a travelling tutorship. He liv^ for two ymts 
with the Swiss author Bonstetten at Nyon on the lake of Geneva. 
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In 1794 he was appointed reader and travelling companion to the 
princess Louisa of Anhalt-Dessau. In 181 2 he entered the service 
of the king of Wiirttemberg, was ennobled, created counsellor 
of legation, appointed intendant of the court theatre and chief 
librarian of the royal library at Stuttgart. In 1828 he retired 
and settled at Wdrlitz near Dessau, where he died on the 12th 
of March 1831 . Matthisson enjoyed for a time a great popularity 
on account of his poems, Gedickte ; T5th cd., 1851 ; new ed., 
1876), which Schiller extravagantly praised for their melancholy 
j^weetness and their fine descriptions of scenery. The verse is 
melodious and the language musical, but the thought and senti- 
ments they express are too often artificial and insincere. His 
Adelaide has been rendered famous owing to Beethoven’s setting 
of the song. Of liis elegies, Die Klegie in den Ruinen eincs alien 
Bergschlosses is still a favourite. Ilis reminiscences, Etinner- 
ungen (5 vols., i8to-i8i6), contain interesting accounts of his 
travels. 

Matthisson’ss Schriften appeared in eight volumes (1835-1820!, 
of wliich tlie first contains his poems, tlie remainder his Ennnerungen, 
a ninth volume was added in 1835 containing his biography by 
H. During. Ilis Literarisoher jVar/?/a.ss‘, witli a selection from his cor- 
respondence, was published in four volumes by F. F. Schoch in 1832. 

MATTING, a general term embracing many coarse woven or 
plaited fibrous materials used for covering floors or furniture, 
for hanging as screens, for wrapping up heavy merchandise and 
for other miscellaneous purposes. In the United Kingdom, 
under the name of “ coir ” matting, a large amount of a coarse 
kind of carpet is made from coco-nut fibre ; and the same material, 
as well as stnps of cane, Manila hemp, variou.s grasses and rushes, 
is largely employed in various forms for making door mats. 
Large quiintities of the coco-nut fibre are woven in heavy looms, 
then cut up into various sizes, and finally bound round the edges 
by a kind of rope made from the same material. The mat.- may 
be of one colour only, or they may be made of different colours 
and in differqpt designs. Sometimes the names of institutions 
are introduced into the mats. Another type of mat is made 
exclusively from the above-mentioned rope by arranging 
alternate layers in sinuous and straight paths, and then stitching 
the parts together. It is also largely used for the outer covering 
of ships’ fenders. Perforated and otherwise prepared rubber, 
as well as wire-woven material, are also largely utilized for door 
and floor mats. Matting of various kinds is very extensively 
employed throughout India for floor coverings, the bottoms of 
bedsteads, fans and fly-flaps, &c, ; and a considerable export trade 
in such manufactures is carried on. The materials used are 
numerous; but the principal substances are straw, the bulrushes 
Typha elephantina and T, angusiifolia, leaves of the date palm 
{Phoenix sylvestris)y of the dwarf palm {Chamaerops RUchiana\ 
of the Palmyra palm {Borassus fiabellijonnis), of the coco-nut 
palm {Cocos nucifera) and of the screw pine {Pandanus odor a- 
tissimus), the munja or munj grass {Saccharum Munja) and allied 
grasses, and the mat grasses Cyperus texiilis and (\ Pangorei, 
from the last of which the well-known Palghat mats of the Madras 
Presidency are made. Many of these Indian grass-mats are 
admirable examples of elegant design, and the colours in which 
they are woven are rich, harmonious and effective in the highest 
degree. Several useful household articles are made from the 
different kinds of grasses. The grasses are dyed in all shades 
and plaited to form attractive designs suitable for the purposes 
to which they are to be applied. This class of work obtains 
in India, Japan and other Eastern countries. Vast quantities 
of coarse matting used for packing furnkure, heavy and coarse 
goods, flax and other plants, &c., are made in Russia from the 
bast or inner bark of the lime tree. This industry centres in 
the great forest governments of Viatka, Nizhniy-Novgorod, 
Kostroma, Kazan, Perm and Simbirsk. 

MATTOCK (O.E. mattnc, of uncertain origin), a tool having 
double iron head, of which|^ne end is shaped like an adze, and 
the other like a pickaxe. The head has a socket in the centre 
in which the handle is inserted transversely to the blades. It 
is used cbieifly for grubbing and rooting among tree stumps in 
plantations and copses, where the roots are too close for the use 
nf a spade, or for l^ening hard soil. 


MATTO GROSSO, an inland state of Brazil, bounded N. by 
Amazonas and Pard, E. by Goyaz, Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo and 
Parand, S. by Paraguay, and S.W. and W. by Bolivia. It ranks 
next to Amazonas in size, its area, which is largely unsettled and 
unexplored, being 532,370 sq. m., and its population only 92,827 
in i8qo and 118,025 in 1900, No satisfactory estimate of its 
Indian population can be made. The greater part of the state 
belongs to the western extension of the Brazilian plateau, across 
which, between the 14th and 16th parallels, runs the water-shed 
which separates the drainage basins of the Amazon and La Plata. 
This elevated region is known as the plateau of Matto Grosso, 
and its elevations so far as known rarely exceed 3000 ft. The 
northern slope of this great plateau is drained by the Araguaya- 
Tocantins, Xingii, Tapajos and Guapore-Mamord-Madeira, 
which flow northward, and, except the first, empty into the 
Amazon; the southern slope drains southward through a multi- 
tude of streams flowing into the Parand and Paraguay. The 
general elevation in the south part of the state is much lower, 
and lurge areas bordering the Paraguay are swampy, partially 
submerged plains which the sluggish rivers are unable to drain. 
The lowland elevations in this part of the .state range from 300 
to 400 ft. above sea-level, the climate is hot, humid and unhealthy, 
and the conditions for permanent settlement are apparently 
unfavourable. On the higldands, however, which contain 
extensive open campos, the climate, though dry and hot, is 
considered healthy. The basins of the Parand and Paraguay 
are separated b>’ low mountain ranges extending north from 
the sierras of Paraguay. In the north, however, the ranges 
which separate the river valley.s are apparently the remains of 
the table-land through which deep valleys have been eroded. 
The resources of Matto Grosso are practically undeveloped, 
owing to the isolated situation of the state, the costs of 
transportation, and the small population. 

The first industry was that of mining, gold having been dis- 
covered in the river valleys on the southern slopes of the plateau, 
and diamonds on the head- waters of the I’araguay, about 
Diamantino and in two or three other districts. Gold is found 
chiefly in placers, and in colonial times the output was large, 
but tlie deposits were long ago exhausted and the industry is 
now comparatively unimportant. As to other minerals little 
is definitely known. Agriculture exists only for the supply of 
local needs, though tobacco of a superior quality is grown. 
Cattle-raising, however, has received some attention and is the 
principal industry of the landowners. The forest products 
of the state include fine woods, rubber, ipecacuanha, sarsapa- 
rilla, jahorandi, vanilla and copaiba. 'J’hcre is little export, 
however, the only means of communication being down tlie 
Paraguay and Parana rivers by means of subsidized steamers. 
The capital of the state is Cuyab 4 , and the chief commercial 
town is Corumba at the head of navigation for the larger river 
boats, and 1986 m. from tlie mouth of the La Plata. Com- 
munication between these two towns is maintained by a line of 
smaller boats, the distance being 517 m. 

The first permanent settlements in Matto Grosso seem to 
have been made in 1718 and 1719, in the first year at Forquilha 
and in the second at or near the site of Cuyaba, where rich 
placer mines had been found. At this time all this inland 
region was considered a part of Sao Paulo, but in 1748 it was 
made a separate capitania and was named Matto Gro.sso (“ great 
woods ”). In 1752 its capital was situated on the right bank of 
the Guapor6 river and was named Villa Bella da Santissima 
Trindade de Matto Grosso, but in 1820 the seat of government 
was removed to Cuyabd and Villa Bella has fallen into 3 ecay. 
In 1822 Matto Grosso became a province of the empire and in 
1889 a republican state. It was invaded by the Paraguayans 
in the war of 1860-65. 

MATTOON, a city of Coles county, Illinois, U.S,A., in the east 
central part of the state, about 12 m. south-east of Peoria. Pop. 
(1890), 6833; (1900), 9622, of whom 430 were foreign-born; 
(1906 estimate), 11,301. It is served by the Illinois Central 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St Louis railways, which 
liave repair shops here, and by inter-urban electric lines. The 
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city has a public library, a Methodist Episcopal Hospital, and 
an Old Folks’ Home, the last supported by the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. Mattoonis an important shipping point 
for Indian corn and broom com, extensively grown in the vici- 
nity, and for fruit and Kvestock. Among its manufactures are 
foundry and machine-shop products, stoves and bricks; in 1905 
the factory product was valued at $1,308,781, an increase of 
71*2 % over that in 1^0. The municipality owns the water- 
works and an electric lifting plant. Mattoon was first settled 
about 1855, was named in honour of William Mattoon, an early 
landowner, was first chartered as a city in 1857, and was re- 
organized under a general state law in 1879. 

MATTRESS (O.Fr. materas, mod. maielas; the origin is the 
Arab. aUmaterah, cushion, whence Span, and Port, almadraque, 
Ital. tnaterasso), the padded foundation of a bed, formed of 
canvas or other stout material stuffed with wool, hair, flock or 
straw ; in the last case it is properly known as a “ pallias.se ” 
(Fr. paille, straw; Lat. palea)) but this term is often applied to 
iin under-mattres.s stuffed with substances other than straw. The 
padded mattress on which lay the featlier-bed has been replaced 
by the “ whe-mattress,” a network of wire .stretched on a light 
wooden or iron frame, which is cither a separate structure or a 
component part of the bedstead itself. The “ wire-mattress ” 
has taken the place of the “ spring mattress,” in which spiral 
springs support the stuffing. The term “ mattress ” is used in 
engineering for a mat of brushwood, fagots, &c., corded to- 
gether and used as a foundation or as surface in the construction 
of dam.s, jetties, cliki'S, &c. 

MATURIN, CHARLES ROBERT (1782-1824), Irish novelist 
and dramatist, wjis bom in Dublin in 1782. His grandfather, 
Gabriel Jasper Maturin. had been Swift’s successor in the 
deanery of St Patrick. Charles Maturin was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and became curate of Loughrea and then of 
St Peter’s, Dublin. His first novels, The Fatal Revenge; or, the 
Family of Moniorio (1807), The Wild Irish Boy (1808), The 
Milesian Chief (1812), were issued under the pseudonym of 
“ Dennis Jasper Murphy.” All these were mercilessly ridiculed, 
but the irregular power displayed in them attracted the notice 
of Sir Walter Scott, who recommended the author to Byron. 
Through their influence Maturin ’s tragedy of Bertram was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane in 1816, with Kean and Miss Kelly in the 
leading parts. A French version by Charles Nodier and Baron 
Taylor was produced in Paris at the Th6atre Favart. Two more 
tragedies, Manuel (1817) and Fredolfo (1819), were failures, and 
his poem The Universe (1821) fell flat. He wrote three more 
novels. Women (1818), Melmoth, the Wanderer (1820), and The 
Albigenses (1824). Melmoth, which forms its author’s title to 
remembrance, is the best of them, and has for hero a kind of 
“Wandering Jew.” Honor6 dc Balzac wrote a sequel to it under 
the title of Melmoth reconcilie d Veglise Maturin died in 

Dublin on the 30th of October 1824. 

MATVYEEV, ARTAMON SERGYEEVICH ( -1682), 

Russian statesman and reformer, was one of the greatest of the 
precursors of Peter the Great. His parentage and the date of his 
birth arc uncertain. Apparently his birth was humble, but when 
the obscure figure of the young Artamon emerges into the light 
of history we find him equipped at all points with the newest 
ideas, absolutely free from the worst prejudices of his age, a ripe 
scholar, and .even an author of some distinction. In 1671 the 
tsar Alexius and Artamon were already on intimate terras, and 
on the retirement of Orduin-Nashchokin Matvyeev became the 
tsar’s chief counsellor. It was at his house, full of all the 
wondrous, half-forbidden novelties of the west, that Alexius, 
after the death of his first consort, Martha, met Matvyeev’s 
favourite pupil, the beautiful Natalia Naruishkina, whom he 
married on the 21st of January 1672. At the end of the year 
Matvyeev was raised to the rank of oholnichy, and on the ist of 
September 1674 attained the still higher dignity of hoyar, 
Matvyeev remained paramount to the end of the reign and 
introduced play-acting and all sorts of refining western novelties 
into Muscovy. The deplorable physical condition of Alexius’s 
immediate successor, Theodore III., suggested to Matvyeev the 
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desirability of elevating to the throne the sturdy litde tsarevich 
Peter, then in his fourth year. He purchased the allegiance of 
the stryeltsi, or musketeers, and then, summoning the boyars 
of the council, earnestly represented to them that Theodore, 
scarce able to live, was surely unable to reign, and urged the 
substitution of little Peter. But the reactionary boyars, among 
whom were the near kinsmen of Theodore, proclaimed him tsar 
and Matvyeev was banished to Pustozersk, in northern Russia, 
where he remained till Theodore’s death (April 27, 1682). 
Immediately afterwards Peter was proclaimed tsar by the 
patriarch, and the first ukaz issued in Peter’s name summoned 
Matvyeev to return to the capital and act as chief adviser to the 
tsaritsa Natalia. He reached Moscow on the 15th of May, 
prepared “ to lay down his life for the tsar,” and at once pro- 
ceeded to the head of the Red Staircase to meet and argue with 
the assembled stryeltsi, who had been instigated to rebel by the 
anti-Petrine faction. He had already succ'eeded in partially 
pacifying them, when one of their colonels began to abuse the 
still hesitating and suspicious musketeers. Infuriated, they 
.seized and flung Matvyeev into the square below, where he was 
hacked to pieces by their comrades. 

See R. Nisbet Bain, Tfte First Romanovs (London, 1905); M. P. 
Pogodin, The First Seventeen Years of the Life of Peter the Great (Rus.) 
(Moscow, 1875); S. M. Solovev, History of Russia (Rns.), vol.s, 12, 13 
(St Petersburg, 1895, &c .) ; L. Shchepotev,./ 4 . 5 . Matvveev as an Educa- 
tional and Political Reformer (Rus.) (St Petersburg, 1906) . (R. N. B.) 

MAUBEUGE, a town of northern France, in the department 
of Nord, situated on both banks of the Sambre, here canalized, 
23J m. by rail E. by S. of Valenciennes, and about 2 m. from the 
Belgian frontier. Pop. (1906), town 13,569, commune 21,520. 
As a fortress Maubeuge has an old enceinte of bastion trace which 
serves as the centre of an important entrenched camp of 18 m. 
perimeter, constructed for the most part after the war of 1870, 
but since modernized and augmented. The town has a board 
of trade arbitration, a communal college, a commercial and in- 
dustrial school ; and there are important foundries, forges and 
blast-furnaces, together with manufactures of machine-tools, 
porcelain, &c. It is united by electric tramway with Haut- 
mont (pop. 12,473), iilso an important metallurgical centre. 

Maubeuge (Malbodium) owes its origin to a double monastery, 
for men and women, founded in the 7th century by St Aldegonde, 
relics of whom are preserved in the church. It subsequently 
belonged to the territory of Hainault. It was burnt by Louis 
XL, by Francis L, and by Hemj II. and was finally assigned 
to France by the Treaty of Nijmwegen. It was fortified by 
Vauban at the command of Louis XIV., who under Turenne 
first saw military service there. Besieged in 1793 by Prince 
Josias of Coburg, it was relieved by the victory of "Wattignies, 
which is commemorated by a monument in the town. It was 
unsuccessfully besieged in 1814, but was compelled to capitulate, 
after a vigorous resistance, in the Hundred Days. 

MAUCH CHUNK, a borough and the county-seat of Carbon 
county, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the W. bank of the Lehigh 
river and on the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company’s 
Canal, 46 m. by rail W.N.W. of Easton. Pop. (1890), 4101; 
(1900), 4029, of whom 571 were foreign-bom. Mauch Chunk is 
served by the Central of New Jersey railway, and, at East 
Mauch Chunk, across the river, connected- by electric railway, 
by the Lehigh Valley railway. The borough lies in the valley 
of the Lehigh river, along which runs one of its few streetsi, 
and in another deeply cut valley at right angles to the river; 
through this second valley east and west runs the main street, 
on which is an electric railway; parallel to it on the south is High 
Street, formerly an Irish settlement; half-way up the steep hSl, 
and on the north at the top of the opposite hill is the ward of 
Upper Mauch Chunk, reached by the electric railway. An 
incline railway, originally used to transport coal from the mines 
to the river and named the “ Switch-Back,” now carries tourists 
up the steep slopes of Mount Pisgah and Mount Jefferson, to 
Summit Hill, a rich anthracite coal region, with a famous 
“ burning mine,” which has been on fire since 1832, and then 
back. M electric railway to the top of Flagstaff Moun^in, 
built in 1900, was completed in 1901 to Lehighton, 4 m. south- 
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east of Mauch Chunk, where coal is mined and silk and stoves 
are manufactured, and which had a population in 1890 of 2959, 
and in 1900 of 4629. Immediately above Mauch Chunk the 
river forms a horseshoe; on the opposite side, connected by a 
bridge, is the borough of East Mauch Chunk (pop. 1890, 2772; 
1900, 3458); and 2 m. up the river is Glen Onoko, with fine falls 
and c^cades. The principal buildings in Mauch Chunk are the 
('ounty court house, a county gaol, a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, and the Dimmick Memorial Library (1890). 
The borough was long a famous shipping point for coal. It now 
has ironworks and foundries, and in ICa.st Mauch Chunk there 
are silk mills. The name is Indian and means “ Bear Mountain,’’ 
this English name being used for a mountain on the east side of 
the river. The borough was founded by the Leliigh Coal and 
Navigation Company in 1818. This company began in 1827 
the operation of the “ Switch-Back,” probably the first railway 
in the country to be used for transporting coal. In 1831 the 
town was opened to individual enterprise, and in 1850 it was 
incorporated as a borough. Mauch Chunk was for many years 
the home of Asa Packer, the projector and builder of. the 
Lehigh Valley railroad from Mauch Chunk to Easton. 

llfAUCHLlNE, a town in the division of Kyle, Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901), 1 767. It lies 8 m. E.S.E. of Kilmarnock 
and II m. E. by N. of Ayr by the Glasgow and South-Western 
railway. It is situated on a gentle slope about 1 m. from the 
river Ayr, wliich flows through the south of the parish of Mauch- 
line. It is noted for its manufacture of snuff-boxes and knick- 
knacks in wood, and of curling-stones. There is also some 
cabinet-makiijg, besides spinning and weaving, and its horse 
fairs and cattle markets have more than local celebrity. The 
parish church, dating from 1829, stands in the middle of the 
village, and on the green a monument, erected in 1830, marks 
the spot where five Covenanters were killed in 1685. Robert 
Burns lived with his brother Gilbert on the farm of Mossgiel, 
about a mile ^o the north, from 1784 to 1788. Mauchlinc 
kirkyard was the scene of the “ Holy Fair at “ Poosie Nansie’s ” 
(Agnes Gibson’s)— still, though much altered, a popular inn— the 
“ Jolly Beggars ” held their high jinks; near the church (in the 
poet’s day an old, bam-like structure) was the Whiteford Arms 
inn, where on a pane of glass Burns wrote the epitaph on John 
Dove, the landlord; “ auld Nanse Tinnock’s ” house, with the 
date of 1744 above the door, nearly faces the entrance to the 
churchyard ; the Rev. William Auld was minister of Mauchline, 
and “ Holy Willie,” whom the poet scourged in the celebrated 
“Prayer,” was one of “Daddy Auld’s ” elders; behind the 
kirkyard stands the house of Gavin Hamilton, the la^er and 
firm friend of Bums, in which the poet was married. The 
braes of Ballochmyle, where he met the heroine of his song, 
“The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle,” lie about a mile to the .south-east. 
Adjoining them is the considerable manufacturing town of 
Catrine (pop. 2340), with cotton factories, bleach fields and 
brewery, where Dr Matthew Stewart (1717-1785), the father 
of Dugald Stewart — had a mansion, and where there is a big 
water-wheel .said to be inferior in size only to that of Laxey in the 
Isle of Man. Barskimming Hou.se, 2 m. south by west of Mauch- 
line, the seat of Lord-President Miller (1717-1789), was burned 
down in 1882. Near the confluence of the Fail and the Ayr was 
the scene of Burns’s parting with Highland Mary. 

MAUDE, CYRIL (1862- ), English actor, was bom in 

London and educated at Charterhouse. He began his career 
as an actor in 1883 in America, and from 1896 to 1905 was 
co-manager with F. Harrison of the Haymarket theatre, London. 
There he became distinguished for his quietly humorous acting 
in many parts. In 1906 he went into management on his own 
account, and in 1907 opened his new theatre The Playhouse. 
In 1888 he married the actre.ss Winifred Emery (b. 1862), who 
had made her London d6but as a child in 1875, acted with 
Irving at the Lyceum between 1881 and 1887. She was a 
daughter of Samuel Anderson Emery (1817-1881) and grand- 
daughter of John Emery (1777-1822), both weU-known actors in 
their day. 

MAULEfi a coast province of central Chile, bounded N. by 


Talca, E. by Linares and Nuble, and S. by Concepcion, and lying 
between the rivers Maule and Itata, which form its northern 
and southern boundaries. Pop. (1895), 119,791; area, 2475 
.sq. m. Maule is traversed from north to south by the coast 
range and its surfaces are much broken. The Buchupureo 
river flows westward across the province. I'he climate is mild 
and healthy. Agriculture and stock-raising are the principal 
occupations, and hides, cattle, wheat and timber are exported. 
Transport facilities arc afforded by the Maule and the Itata, 
which are navigable, and by a branch of the government railway 
from Cauquenes to Parral, an important town of southern 
Linares. The provincial capital, Cauquenes (pop., in 1895, 
8574; 1902 estimate, 9895), is centrally situated on the Buchu- 
pureo river, on the eastern slopes of the coast cordilleras. The 
town and port of Constitucidn (pop., in 1900 about 7000) on 
the south bank of the Maule, one mile above its mouth, was 
formerly the capital of the province. The port suffers from a 
dangerous bar at the mouth of the river, but is connected with 
Talca by rail and has a considerable trade. 

The Maule river, from which the province takes its name, is of 
historic interest because it is said to have marked the southern 
limits of the Inca Empire. It ri.ses in the laguna del Maule, an 
Andean lake near the Argentine frontier, 7218 ft. above sea-level, 
and flows westward about 140 m. to the Pacific, into which it 
discharges in 35" 18' S. The upper part of its drainage basin, to 
which the Anuario Hydrografico gives an area of 8000 sq. m., 
contains the volcanoes of San Pedro (11,800 ft.), the Descabezado 
(12,795 ft.), and others of the same group of lower elevations. 
The upper course and tributaries of the Maule, principally in the 
province of Linares, arc largely used for irrigation. 

MAULEON, SAVARl DE (d. 1236), French soldier, was the son 
of Raoul de Maul^on, vicomte de Thouars and lord of Maul^on 
(now Chatillon-sur-S6vre). Having espoused the cause of Arthur 
of Brittany, he was captured at Mirebeau (1202), and imprisoned 
in the chateau of Corfe. But John set him at liberty in 1204, 
gained him to his side and named him seneschal of Poitou (1205). 
In 1211 Savari de Mauleon assisted Raymond VI. count of 
Toulou.se, and with him besieged Simon de Montfort in Castcl- 
naudary. Pliilip Augustus bought his services in 1 21 2 and gave 
him command of a fleet which was destroyed in the Flemish port 
of Damme. Then Mauleon returned to John, whom he aided in his 
struggle .with the barons in 1215. He was one of those whom 
John designated on his deathbed for a council of regency (1216). 
Then he went to Egypt (1219), and was present at the taking of 
Damietta. Returning to Poitou he was a second time seneschal 
for the king of England. He defended Saintonge against Louis 
VIII. in 1224, but was accused of having given La Rochelle 
up to the king of France, and the suspicions of the English again 
threw liini back upon the French. Louis VIIL then turned over 
to him the defence of La Rocliclle and the coast of Saintonge. 
In 1227 he took part in the rising of the barons of Poitiers and 
Anjou against the young Louis IX. He enjoyed a certain 
reputation for his poems in the langue d^oc. 

See Chilhaud-Duniaiiic, "Savari de Mauleon," in Positions dcs 
TMses des Hives de Vtcole des Chartes (1877); Histoire littSraire 
de la FfancCj xviii. 671-682. 

MAULSTICK, or Mahlstick, a stick with a soft leather or 
padded head, used by painters to support the hand that holds the 
brush. The word is an adaptation of the Dutch maalstok, i.e. the 
painter’s stick, from maleny to paint. 

MAUNDY THURSDAY (through 0 . Fr. mande from Lat. 
mandatum, commandment, in allusion to Christ’s words : “ A new 
commandment give I unto you, ’’after he had washed the disciples’ 
feet at the Last Supper), the Thursday before Easter. Maundy 
Thursday is sometimes known as Sheer or Chare Thursday, 
either in allusion, it is thought, to the “ shearing ” of heads and 
beards in preparation for Easter, or more probably in the word’s 
Middle English sense of “ pure,” in allusion to the ablutions of the 
day. The chief ceremony, as kept from the early middle ages 
onwards — the washing of the feet of twelve or more poor men or 
beggars— was in the early Church almost unknown. Of Chry- 
sostom and St Augustine, who both speak of Maundy Thursday 
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as being marked by a solemn celebration of the Sacrament, the 
former does not mention the foot-washing, and the latter merely 
alludes to it. Perhaps an indication of it may be decerned as 
early as the 4th century in a custom, current in Spain, northern 
Italy and elsewhere, of washing the feet of the catechumens 
towards the end of Lent before their baptism. It was not, 
however, universal, and in the ^th canon of the synod of Elvira 
(a.d, ^06) it is expressly prohibited (cf. Corp, jur, can., c. 104, 
cans, i, qu. i). From the 4th century ceremonial foot-washing 
became yearly more common, till it was regarded as a necessary 
rite, to be performed by the pope, all Catholic sovereigns, 
prelates, priests and nobles. In England the king washed the 
feet of as many poor men as he was years old, and then distributed 
to them meat, money and clothes. At Durham Cathedral, until 
the 16th century, every charity-boy had a monk to wash his feet. 
At Peterborough Abbey, in 1530, Wolsey made ‘‘ his maund in 
Our Lady’s Chapel, having filty-nine poor men whose feet he 
washed and kissed ; and after he had wiped them he gave every 
of the said poor men twelve pence in money, three ells of good 
canvas to make them shirts, a pair of new shoes, a cast of red 
herrings and three white herrings. ’ ’ Queen Elizabeth performed 
the ceremony, the paupers* feet, however, being first washed by 
the yeomen of the laundry with warm water and sweet herbs. 
James II. was the last English monarch to perform the rite. 
William III. delegated the washing to his almoner, and this was 
usual until the middle of the 18th century. Since 1754 the foot- 
washing has been abandoned, and the ceremony now consists 
of the presentation of Maundy money, officially called Maundy 
Pennies. These were first coined in the reign of Charles II. 
They come straight from the Mint, and have their edges unmilled. 
The service, which formerly took place in the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, is now held in Westminster Abbey. A procession 
is formed in the nave, coasisting of the lord high almoner repre- 
senting the sovereign, the clergy and the yeomen of the guard, 
the latter carrying white and red purses in baskets. ITie 
clothes formerly given are now commuted for in cash. The full 
ritual is gone tlnough by the RonM Catholic archbishop of 
Westminster, and abroad it survives in all Catholic coimtries, a 
notable example being that of the Austrian emperor. In the 
Greek Church the rite survives notably at Moscow, St Petersburg 
and Constantinople. It is on Maundy Thursday that in the 
Church of Rome the sacred oil is blessed, and the chrism prepared 
according to an elaborate ritual which is given m the PotUificale. 

IIAUPASSANT, HENRI RENE ALBERT GUY DE (1850-1893), 
French novelist and poet, was bom at the Chateau of Miromesnil 
in the department of Seine-Inf ^rieure on the 5th August 1850. 
His grandfather, a landed proprietor of a good Lorraine family, 
owned an estate at Neuville-Champ-d’Oisel near Rouen, and 
bequeathed a moderate fortune to his son, a Paris stockbroker, 
who married Mile Laure Lepoitevin^ Maupassant was educated 
at Yvetot and at the Rouen lyc 4 e. A copy of verses 
entitled Le Dim createur, written during his year of philosophy, 
has been preserved and printed. He entered the ministry of 
marine, and was promot^ by M. Bardoux to the cabinet de 
1 ’ instruction publique. A pleasant legend says that, in a report 
by his official chief, Maupassant is mentioned as not reaching the 
standard of the department in the matter of style. He may very 
well have been an unsatisfactory clerk, as he divided his time 
between rowing expeditions and attending the literary gatherings 
at the house of Gustave Flaubert, who was not, as he is often 
alleged to be, connected with Maupassant by any blood tie. 
Flaubert was not his uncle, nor his cousin, nor even his godfather, 
but* merely an old friend of Mme de Maupassant, whom he 
had known from childhood. At the literary meetings Maupas- 
sant seldom shared in the conversation. Upon those who met 
him — ^Tourgenieff, Alptyinse Daudet, CatuUe Mend^s, Jos6- 
Maria de Heredia and Emile Zola— he left the impression of a 
simple young athlete. Even Flaubert, to whom Maupassant 
submitted some sketches, was not greatly stmek by their talent, 
though he encouraged the youth to persevere, ^ Maupassant*s 
first essay was a dramatic piece twice given at Etretat in 1873 
before an audience which included Tourgeniefl, Haubert and 


Meilhac. In this indecorous performance, of which nothing 
more is heard, Maupassant play^ the part of a woman. Ihiring 
the next seven years he served a severe appr^ticeship in Flau- 
bert, who by this time realized his pupil’s exceptional gifts. In 
1880 Maupassant published a vol^e of poems, Des Vers, against 
which the public prosecutor of Etampes took proceedings that 
were finally, withdrawn through the influence of the senator 
Cordier. From Flaubert, who had himself been prosecuted for 
his first book, Madame Bovary, there ewe a letter congrati^ting 
the poet on the similarity between their first literary experiences. 
Des Vers is an extremely interesting experiment, which sho%s 
Maupassant to us still hesitating in ms choice of a medium; but 
he recognized that it was not wholly satisfactoiy, and that its 
chief deficiency — ^the absence of verbal melody — ^was fatal 
Later in the same year he contributed to the Soirees de Medan a 
collection of short stories by MM. Zola, J.-K. Huysmans, Henry 
C6ard, L^on Hennique and Paul Alexis; and in Boule de suif the 
young unknown author revealed himself to his amazed colla- 
borators and to the public as an admirable writer of prose and a 
wnsummate master of the conte. There is perhaps no other 
instance in modem litei^ history of a writer beginning, as a 
fully equipped artist, with a genuine masterpiece. This early 
success was quickly followed by another. The volume entitled 
La Matson Tellier (1881) conformed the first impression, and 
vanquished even those who were repelled by the author’s 
choice of subjects. In Mademoiselle Fifi (1883) he repeated his 
previous triumphs as a contour, and in this same year he, for the 
first time, attempted to write on a larger scale. Choosing to 
portray the life of a blameless girl, unfortunate imher marriage, 
unfortunate in her son, consistently unfortunate in every 
circumstance of existence, he leaves her, ruined and prematurely 
old, clinging to the tragic hope, which time, as one ieels, will belie, 
that she may find happiness in her grandson. This picture of an 
average woman undergoing the constant agony of disillusion 
Maupassant calls line Vie (1883), and as in mfidem literature 
there is no finer example of cruel observation, so there is no 
sadder book than this, while the effect of extreme truthfulness 
which it conveys justifies its sub-title — V Humble vMi, Certain 
passages of Une Vie are of such a character that the sale of the 
volume at railway bookstalls was forbidden throughout France. 
The matter was brought before the chamber of deputies, with 
the result of drawing still more attention to the book, and of 
advertising the Conies de la hicasse (1883), a collection of stories 
as improper as they are clever. Ad sdeil (1884), a book of 
travels which has the eminent qualities of lucid observation and 
exact description, was less read than Clair de lune, Miss Harriet, 
Les Sopurs Rondoli and Yvette, all published in 1883-1884 when 
Maupassant’s powers were at their highest level. Tlnee further 
collections of short tales, entitled Contes et nouveUes, Monsieur 
Parent, and Contes du jour de la nuit, issued in 1885, proved 
that while the author’s vision was as incomparable as ever, his 
fecundity had not improved his impeccaUe form. To 1885 also 
belongs an elaborate novel, Bel-ami, the C3mical history of a 
particularly detestable, brutal scoundrel who makes his way in 
the world by means of his handsome face. Maupassant is here 
no less vivid in realizing his literary men, financiers and frivolous 
women than in dealing with his favourite peasants, boors and 
servants, to whom he returned in Toine (18^) and in La Petiie 
rogue (1886). About this time appeared the first symptoms of 
the malady which destroyed him ; he wrote less, and though the 
novel MorU-Oriol (1887) shows him apparently in undiminished 
possession of his faculty, Le Horla (1^7) suggests that he was 
already subject to alarming hallucinations. Restored to some 
extent by a sea voyage, recorded in Sur Veau (1888), he went 
back to short stories in Le Rosier de Madame Husson (z888), a 
burst of Rabelaisian humour equal to anything he had ever 
written. His novels Pierre et Jean (1888), Fort comme la mart 
(1889), and Notre coeur (1890) are penetrating studies toadied 
with a profounder s^pathy than had hitherto distinguished 
him; and this softening into pity for the tragedy of lif^ deep- 
ened m some of the tales induded in Inutile beauU (1890). One 
of these, Le Champ d' Oliviers, is an unsurpassable example 
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poignant, emotional narrative. With La Vie mante (rSgo), a ] 
volume of travels, Maupassant's career practically closed. 
Musotte, a theatrical piece written in collaboration with M. 
Jacques Normand, was published in 1891. By this time inherited 
nervous maladies, aggravated by excessive physical exercises 
and by the imprudent use of drugs, had undermined his am- 
stitution. He began to take an interest in religious problems, 
and for a while made the Imitation his handbook; but his 
misanthropy deepened, and he suffered from curious delusions 

to his wealth and rank. A victim of general paralysis, of 
which La h'olie des grandeurs was one of the symptoms, he drank 
the waters at Aix-lcs-Bains during the summer of 1891, and re- 
tired to Cannes, where he purposed passing the winter. The 
singularities of conduct which had l)cen observed at Aix-les- 
, Bains grew more and more marked. Maupa.ssant’s reason slowly 
gave way. On the Oth of January 1892 be attempted suicide, 
ixnd was removed to Paris, where he died in the most painful 
circumstances on the 6th of July 1893. He is buried in the 
cemetery of Montparnasse. I’lie opening chapters of two 
projected novels, VAngilus and VAme etrangere, were found 
among his papers; these, with La Paix du menage, a comedy in 
two acts, and two collections of tides, Le Pire MiUm (1898) 
and Le Colporteur (1899), have been published posthumously. 
A correspondence, called Amitie amour euse (1897), and dedi- 
cated to his mother, is probably unauthentic. Among the 
prefaces which he wrote for the works of others, only one — an 
introduction to a French prose version of Swinburne’s Poems 
and Ballads— IS likely to interest English readers. 

Maupassant* began a.*; a foflower of Flaubert and of M. Zola, 
but, whatever the masters may have called thenLselves, they both 
remained essentially romantiques. The pupil is the last of the 
“ naturalists ” : he even destroyed naturalism, since he did all 
that can be done in that direction. He had no psy choice, no 
theories of art, no moral or strong social prejudices, no disturbing 
imagination, noVeaJth of perplexing ideas. It Ls no paradox to 
say that his maorked limitations made him the incomparable 
artist that he was. Undisturbed by any external influence, his 
marvellous vision enabled him to become a supreme observer, 
and, given his literary sense, the rest was simple. He prided 
himself in having no invention; he described nothing that he 
had not seen. The peasants whom he had known as a boy figure 
in a score of tales ; what he saw in Government offices is set down 
in VHeritage ; from Algiers he gathers the material for Maroca ; 
he drinks the waters and builds up Monl’Oriol ; he enters 
journalism, constructs Bel-ami, and, for the sake of precision, 
makes his brother, Herv6 de Maupassant, sit for the infamous 
hero's portrait ; he sees fashionable society, and, though it wearied 
him intensely, he transcribes its life in Fort comme la mart and 
Flotre casur. Fundamentally he finds all men alike. In every 
grade he finds the same ferocious, cunning, animal instincts at 
work : it is not a gay world, but he knows no other; he is pos- 
sessed by the dread of growing old, of ceasing to enjoy; the 
horror of death haunts him like a spectre. It is an extremely 
simple outlook. Maupassant does not prefer good to bad, one 
man to another; he never pauses to argue about the meaning 
of life, a senseless thing which has the one advantage of yielding 
materials for art; his one aim is to discover the hidden a.spect of 
visible things, to relate what he has observed, to give an objective 
rendering of it, and he has seen so intensely and so serenely that 
he is the most exact transcriber in literature. And as the 
substance is, so is the form : his style is exceedingly simple and 
exceedingly strong; he uses no rare or superfluous word, and is 
content to use the humblest word if only it conveys the exact 
picture of the thing seen. In ten years he produced some thirty 
volumes. With the exception of Pierre et Jeari^ his noveto, 
eoeoaU^nt as they are, scarcely represent him at his best, and of 
over two hundred conies a ]j|oportion must be rejected. But 
enough will remain to vindiSte his claim to a (>ermanent place 
in literature as an unmatched observer and the most perfect 
master of the short story. 

See also Le Roman naiuralisU (1883); J. Lemattre, 

Les Conkmpormu (vo1s.i.,v.,vi.) ; R. Doumic, Ecrivams d’aujoufd*kui 

f 


(1894) I an introdnetion by Henry James to The Odd Number . . . 
(1891); a critical preface by the earl of Crewe to Pierre and Jean 
(ICJ02); A. Symons, Studies in Prose and Verse (1904). There are 
many references to Maupassant in the Journal des Goncourt^ and 
some correspondence with Marie Bashkirtseff was printed with 
Purther Memoirs of that lady in 1901. (J. F.-K.) 

MAUPEOU, REN£ NICOLAS CHARLES AUGUSTIN (1714-^ 
1792), chancellor of France, was bom on the 25th of February 
1714, being the eldest son of Ren6 Charles de Maupeou (1688- 
1775), who was president of the parlement of Paris from 1743 to 
1757. He married in 1744 a rich heiress, Anne de Roncherolles, 
a <^ousm of Madame d’Epinay. Entering public life, he was his 
father’s right hand in the conflicts between the parlement and 
Christophe de Beaumont, archbishop of Paris, who was sup- 
ported by the court. Between 1763 and 1768, dates which cover 
the revision of the case of Jean Calas and the trial of the comte de 
Lully, Maupeou was himself president of the parlement. In 
1768, through the protection of Choiseul, whose fall two years 
later was in large measure hi.s work, he became chancellor in 
succession to his father, who had held the office for a few days 
only. He determined to support the royal authority against 
the parlement, which in league with the provincial magistratures 
was seeking to arrogate to itself the functioas of the states-general. 
He allied himself with the due d’Aiguillon and Madame du Barry, 
and secured for a creature of his own, the Abb6 Terrai, the offi(Je 
of comptroller-general. 'I’hc struggle came over the trial of the 
case of the due d’Aiguillon, cx-govemor of Brittany, and of La 
Chalotais, procureur-g 6 n 4 ral of the province, who had been 
imprisoned by the governor for accusations against his admini- 
stration. When the parlement showed signs ol hostility against 
Aiguillon, Maupeou read letters-patent from Louis XV. annulling 
the proceedings. Louis replied to remonstrances from the parle- 
ment by a lit de iusiice, in which he demanded the surrender of the 
minutes of procedure. On the 27th of November 1770 appeared 
the idit de reglement et de discipline, which was promulgated by 
the chancellor, forbidding the union of the various branches of 
the parlement and correspondence with the provincial magis- 
tratures. It also made a strike on the part of the parlement 
punishable by confiscation of goods, and forbade further obstruc- 
tion to the registration of royal decrees after the royal reply had 
been given to a first remonstrance. This edict the magistrates 
refused to register, and it was registered in a lit de justice held 
at Versailles on the 7th of December, whereupon the parlement 
suspended its functions. After five summonses to return to 
their duties, the magistrates were surprised individually on the 
night of the 19th of January 1771 by musketeers, who required 
them to sign yes or no to a further request to return. Thirty- 
eight magistrates gave an affirmative answer, but on the exile 
of their former colleagues by lettres de cachet they retracted, and 
were also exiled. Maupeou installed the council of state to 
administer justice pending the establishment of six .superior 
courts in the provinces, and of a new parlement in Paris. The 
cour des aides was next suppressed. 

Voltaire praised this revolution, applauding the suppression 
of the old hereditary magistrature, but in general Maupeou’s 
policy was regarded as the triumph of tyranny. The remon- 
strances of the princes, of the nobles, and of the minor courts, 
were met by exile and suppression, but by the end of 1771 the 
new system was established, and the Bar, which had offered a 
pa.ssive resistance, recommenced to plead. But the death of 
Louis XV. in May 1774 ruined the chancellor. The restoration of 
the parlements was followed by a renewal of the quarrels between 
the new king and the magistrature. Maupeou and Terrai were 
replaced by Malesherbes and Turgot. Maupeou lived in refreat 
until his death at Thuit on the 29th of July 1792, having lived 
to see the overthrow of the ancien repme. His work, in so far 
as it was directed towards the separation of the judicial and 
political functions and to the reform of the abuses attaching to 
an hereditary magistrature, was subsequently endorsed by the 
Revolution ; but no justification of his violent methods or defence 
of his intriguing and avaricious character is possible. He aimed 
at securing absolute power for Louis XV., but his action was in 
reality a serious blow to the monarchy* 
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The chief aufiiorily for tlie adxninistXKtioQ of Maupeou k 
compte tendu in hk oira justihcatian presented by him to Louis 
XVI. in 1789, which included a dossier of his speeches and edicts, 
Md is preserved in the Biblioth6que Nationale. These documents, 
in the hands of his former secretary, C. F. Lebrun, due de Plaiaance, 
formed the basis of the judicial system of France as established 
under the consulate (cf. C. F. Lebrun, Opinions, rapports 6i choix 
d*6crits poiitiques, published posthumously in iBag). See further 
Maupeouana (6 vote., Paris, 1775), which contains the pamphlets 
directed against him; Journal hist, de la rivolution opirie , . . par 
M. de Maupeou (7 vote., 1775) I tl^ official correspondence of Mercy- 
Argenteau, the letters of Mme d'Epinay; and Jules Flammermont, 
Le Chancelier Maupeou et les parUments (1883). 

MAUPERTUIS^ PIERRE LOUIS MOREAU BE (169^-1759), 
French mathematician and astronomer, was born at St Malo on 
the 17th of July 1698. When twenty years of age he entered 
the army, becoming lieutenant in a regiment of cavalry, and 
employing his leisure on mathematical studies. After five years 
he quitted the army and was admitted in 1723 a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. In 1728 he visited London, and was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1736 he acted as chief 
of the expedition sent by Louis XV. into Inland to measure tlie 
length of a degree of the meridian (see Earth, Figure of), and 
on his return home he became a member of almost all the 
scientific societies of Europe. In 1740 Maupertuis went to 
Berlin on the invitation of the king of Prussia, and took part in 
the battle of Mollwitz, where he was taken prisoner by the 
Austrians. On his release he returned to Berlin, and thence to 
Paris, where he was elected director of the Academy of Sciences 
in 1742, and in the following year was admitted into the Academy. 
Returning to Berlin in 1744, at the desire of Frederick II., he 
was chosen president of the Royal Academy of Sciences in 1746. 
Finding his health declining, he repaired in 1757 to the south of 
France, but went in 1758 to Basel, where he died on the 27th of 
July 1759. Maupertuis was unquestionably a man of consider- 
able ability as a mathematician, but his restless, gloomy dis- 
position involved him in constant quarrels, of which his con- 
troversies with Konig and Voltaire during the latter part of his 
life furnish examples. 

The following are his most important works : Sur la figure de la 
terre (Paris, 1738): Discours sur laparallaxe Je la lune (Paris, 1741); 
Discours sur la figure des astres (Pans, 1742) ; Elements de la geographic 
(Paris, 1742); iMtre sur la compte de 1742 (Paris, 1742); Asironomie 
nauiique (Paris, 1745 and 1746); Vdnus physique (Paris, 1745): Essai 
de cosmologie (Amsterdam, 1750). His CEuxres were published in 
1752 at Dresden and in 1756 at Lyons. 

MAU RANIPUR, a town of British India in Jahnsi district, in 
the United Provinces. Pop. (1901), 17,231. It contains a 
large community of wealthy merchants and bankers. A special 
variety of red cotton cloth, known as kharmj is manufactured 
and exported to all parts of India. Trees line many of the streets, 
and handsome temples ornament the town. 

MAUREL, ABDIAS (d. 1705), Camisard leader, became a 
cavalry officer in the hrench army and gained distinction in 
Italy; here he served under Marslial Catinat, and on this account 
he himself Is sometimes known as Catinat. In 1702, when the 
revolt in the Cevennes broke out, he became one of the Camisard 
leaders, and in this capacity his name was soon known and 
feared. He refused to accept the peace made by J ean Cavalier in 
1704, and after passing a few weeks in Switzerland he returned 
to France and became one of the chiefs of those Camisards who 
were still in arms. He was deeply concerned in a plot to (xptme 
some French towns, a scheme which, it was hoped, would be 
helped by England and Holland. But it failed; Maurel was 
t^rayed, and with three other leaders of the movement was 
burned to death at Nimes on the 32nd of April 1 705. He was a 
man of great physir.al strength; but he was cruel, and 
boasted he had killed 200 Roman Catholics with his own hands. 

MAUREL, VICTOR (1848- ), French singer, was bom at 

Marseilles, and educated in music at the Paris Conservatoire. 
He made his d6but in opera at Paris in 1868, and in London in 
1873, and from that time onwards his admirable acting and 
vocal method established his reputation as one of the finest 
of operatic baritones. He creat^ the leading part in Verdi’s 
Otello, and was equally fine in Wagnerian and Italian opera. 


MAURSNBRBCHER, EARL PETER WILBSUI (z8a8<^), 
German historian, was bom at Bonn on the aist of December 
1838, and studied in Berlin and Munich under Ranke and Von 
Sy tel, being especially influenced by the latter historian. After 
doing some research work at Siinancas in he became 

professor of history at the university of Dorpat in 1^7; and was 
then in turn professor at Konigsberg, Bonn and Leipaig. He died 
at Leipzig on the 6th of November, 1892. 

Many of Maurenbrecher’s works are concerned With the Retomuto 
tion, among them being England im ReformationAMeiialUr (Dueaeldorf, 
186G); Karl V. und die deutschen Protestanten (Dusseldorl iSG^); 
Studien und Skiezen zur Geschichte der Reformationsieit (Leipzig, 
1874) ; and the incomplete Geschichte der KathoUschen Reformation 
(N&rdlingon, 1880). He ateo wrote Don Kerrlos (Berlin, xStO); 
Griindung des deutschen Reiches i8s(^iSyt (Leipzag, 1892, and again 
1902); and Geschichte der deutschen Kdnigswanlen (Leipzig, 1^9). 
See G. Wolf, Wilhelm Maurenbrecher (Berlin, 1893). 

MAUREPAS, JEAN FREDERIC PHELYPEAUX, CoMTB db 
( 1701-1781), French statesman, was born on the 9th of July 1701 
at Versailles, being the son of Jerome de Pontchartrain, secretory 
of state for the marine and the royal household. Maurepas 
succeeded to his father’s charge at fourteen, and began his 
functions in the royal household at seventeen, while in 1725 he 
undertook the actual administration of the navy. Although 
essentially light and frivolous in character, Maurepas was 
seriously interested in scientific matters, and he used the best 
brains of France to apply science to questions of navigation and 
of naval construction. He was disgraced in 1749, and exiled 
from Paris for an epigram against Madame de Pompadour. On 
the accession of Louis XVI., twenty-five years later, he became 
a minister of slate and Louis XVI. ’s chief adviser. He gave 
Turgot the direction of finance, placed Lamoignon-Maleshetbes 
over the royal household and made Vergennes minister for foreign 
affairs. At the outset of his new career he showed his weakness 
by recalling to their functions, in deference to popular damofinv 
the members of the old parlement ousted by Mdbpeou, thus re- 
constituting the most dangerous enemy of the royal power. 
This step, and his intervention on behalf of the American states, 
helped to pave the way for the French revolution. Jealous of his 
personal ascendancy over Louis XVI., he intrigued against 
Turgot, whose disgrace in 1776 was followed after six months of 
disorder by the appointment of Necker. In 1781 Maurepas 
deserted Necker as he had done Turgot, and he died at 
Versailles on the 2rst of November 1781. 

Maurepas is credited with contributions to the collection of 
facetiae known as the Etrennes de la Saint Jean (2nd ed., 1742). 
Four volumes of Mimoires de Maurepas, purporting to be collated 
by his secretary and edited by J. L. G. Soulavie in 1792, must be 
ri^arded as apocryphaL Some of his letters were published in 
1896 by the Soc. de VhisU de Paris. His iloge in the Academy of 
Sciences was pronounced by Condorcet 

MAURER, GEORG LUDWIG VON (1790-1872), German 
statesman and historian, son of a Protestant pastor, was bom 
at Erpolzheim, near Diirkheim, in the Rhenish Palatinate, on 
the 2nd of November 1790. Educated at Heidelberg, he went 
in 1812 to reside in Paris, where he entered upon a S3rstematic 
study of the ancient legal institutions of the G^ans. Return- 
ing to Germany in 1814, he received an appointment under the 
Bavarian government, and afterwards filled several important 
official positions. In 1824 he published at Heidelb^ has 
GeschickU des tdtgermanischen und namenUuJi attbayrischen 
offenUichmundlicken Geriehtsverfahrens, which obtained the first 
prize of the academy of Munidi, and in 1826 he becasoe professor 
in the university of Munich. In 1829 he returned to official life, 
and was soon offered an important pc^t. In i83;2, when Otto 
(Otho), son of Louis I., kii^ of Bavaria, was chosen to fill the 
throne of Greece, a council of regency was nominated dnriag 
his minority, and Maurer was appointed a member. He applied 
himself energeticaJJy to the task of creating institutions adapted 
to the requirements of a modem civilized community; but grave 
difficulties soon arose and Maurer was recalled in 1834, wh^ he 
returned to Munich. This loss was a serious orie for Cheece. 
Maurer was the ablest, most energetic and moat liberal^tninill^ 
member of the council, and it vm through his eifii^ktobed 
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efforts that Greece obtained a revised penal code, regular tri- 
bunals and an improved system of civil procedure. Soon after 
his recall lie published Das griechische Volk in dffentlichery 
kirchlicher, und pHvatfechtlicher Beztekung vot und nach dent 
Freiheitskample bis zumji Jtdi 1834 (Heidelberg, 1835-1836), 
a useful source of information for the history of Greece before 
Otto ascended the throne, and also for the labours of the council 
of regency to the time of the author’s recall. After the fall of 
the ministry of Karl von Abel (1788-1859) in 1847, he became 
chief Bavarian minister and head of the departments of foreign 
^airs and of justice, but was overthrown in the same year. He 
died at Munich on the 9th of May 1872. His only son, Conrad 
von Maurer (1823-1902), wixs a Scandinavian scholar of some 
repute, and like hif father was a professor at the university of 
Munich. 

Maurer’s most important contribution to history is a series of 
books on the early in«^titutions of the Germans. Ihcse are : Ein- 
leitune zur GeschichU der Mark-, Hof-, Dorf-, und Siadtverfassung 
und der dffentlichen Gewalt (Munich, 1854); Geschtohte der Marken- 
verfassung in Deutschland (Erlangen, 1856) ; Geschichte der 
Fronhofe, der Bauernhofe, und der Hofver fas sung in Deutschland 
(Erlangen, 1862-1863); Geschichte der Dorfverfassung in Deutsch- 
land (&langen, 1865-1866); and Geschichte der Stddteverfassung in 
Deutschland (Erlangen, i8f>9-i87i). These works are still im|wr- 
tant authorities for tlie early history of the Germans. Among other 
works arc, Das Stadt- und Landrechtsbuch Ruprechts von Freising, 
Hn Beitrc^ zur Geschichte des Schwabcnspiegels (Stuttgart, 1839); 
Vber die Freipfiege [plegium liberate), und die Entstehung der grossen 
und kleinen Jury in England (Munich, 1848); and Uber die deutsche 
Reichsterritorial- und Rechtsgeschichte (1830). . 

See K. T. von Hv.igel, DenkwUrdigkeiten des haynschen Staatsrats 
G. L. von Mavbfer (Munich, 1903)- 

MAURETANIA, the ancient name of the north-western angle 
of the African continent, and under the Roman Empire also of 
a large territory eastward of that angle. The name had different 
significations at different times; but before the Roman occupation, 
Mauret a nia comprised a considerable part of the modem Morocco 
ue. the northern portion bounded on the east by Algiers. Towards 
the south we may suppose it bounded by the Atlas range, and 
it seems to have been regarded by geographers as extending 
along the coast to the Atlantic as far as the point where that 
chain descends to the sea, in about 30 N. lat. (Strabo, p. 825). 
The magnificent plateau in which the city of Morocco is situated 
seems to have been unknown to ancient geographers, and was 
certainly never included in the Roman Empire. On the other 
hand, the Gaetulians to the south of the Atlas range, on the 
date-producing slopes towards the Sahara, seem to have 
owned a precarious subjection to the kings of Mauretania, as 
afterwards to the Roman government. A large part of the 
country is of great natural fertility, and in ancient times 
produced large quantities of corn, while the slopes of Atlas 
were clothed with forests, which, besides other kind.s of timber, 
produced the celebrated ornamental wood called citrum (Plin. 
HisU Nat. 13-96), for tables of which the Romans gave fabulous 
prices. (For physical geography, see Morocco.) 

Mauretania, or Maurusia as it was called by Greek writers, signified 
the land of the Mauri, a term still retained in the modern name of 
Moors Iq.v.). The origin and ethnical affinities of the race arc un- 
certain; but it is probable that all the inhabitants of this northern 
tract of Africa were kindred races belonging to the great Berber 
family, possibly with an intermingled fair-skinned race from Europe 
(see Tissot, Geographic comparh de la province romaine dAtn^ue, 
i. 400 seq. ; also Berbers). They first appear in history at the time 
of the Jugurthine War (i 10-106 B.c.), when Mauretania was under 
the iroveminent of Bocchus and seems to have been recognized as 
as organized state (Sallust, Jugurtha, 19). To thls^ Bocchus wa.s 
given, after the war, the western part of Jugurtha s kingdom of 
Numidia, perhaps as far east as Salaac (Bougie). Sixty years later, 
at the time of tiie dictator Caesar, we find two Mauretanian king- 
doms, one to the west of the river Mulucha under Bogud, and the 
other to the east under a Bocchus; as to the date or cause of the 
division we are ignorant Both these kings took Caesar’s part in 
the civil wars, and had 1 belt> territory enlarged by him (Applan, 
B.c. 4. 54). In 25 B.C., after their deaths, Augustus gave the two 
kin^oms to Juba II. of Numidia (see under Juba), with the river 
Ampsaga as riie eastern frontier (Plin. 5 * 22; Ptol. 4. 3* i)» Juba 
and his son Ptolemaeus after him reigned till a.d. 40, when the la^r 
was put to death by Caligula, and shortly afterwards Claudius 
incor^rated the kingdom into the Roman state as two provinces, 
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viz. Mauretania Tingitana to the west of the Mulucha and M. 
Caesariensis to the east of that river, the latter taking its name from 
the city Caesarea (formerly lol), wriich Juba ^d thus named and 
adopted as his capital. Thus the dividing line between the two 
provinces was the same as that which had originally separated 
Mauretania from Numidia (q.v.). These provinces were governed 
until the time of Diocletian by imperial procurators, and were 
occasionally united for military purposes. Under and after Dio- 
cletian M. Tingitana was attached administratively to the dioicesis 
of Spain, with which it was in all respects closely connected ; while 
M. Caesariensis was divided by making its eastern part into a separate 
government, which was called M. Sitifensis from the Roman colony 
Sitifis. 

In the two provinces of Maurctinia there were at the time of Pliny 
a number of towns, including seven (possibly eight) Roman colonics 
in M. Tingitana and eleven in M. Caesariensis; others were added 
later. These were mostly military foundations, and served the 
purpose of securing civilization against the inroads of the natives, 
who were not in a condition to be used as material for town-life 
as in Gaul and Spain, but were under the immediate government of 
the procurators, retaining their own clan organization. Of these 
colonies the most important, beginning from the west, were Lixus 
on the Atlantic, Tingis (Tangier), Rusaddir (Melila, Melillal, 
Cartenmi (Tenes), lol or Caesarea (Cherchel), Icosiura (Algiers), 
Saldae (Bougie), Igilgili (Jijelli) and Sitifis (Setif). All these \ycre 
on the coast but the hist, which was some distance Mand. Besides 
these there were many muiiicipia or oppida civtum romanorum 
(P lin. 5. 19 seq.), but, as has been made clear by French archaeolo- 
gists who have explored these regions, Roman settlements are less 
frequent the farther we go west, and M. Tingitana has as vet yielded 
but .scanty evidence of Roman civilization. On tlie whole Mauretania 
was in a flourishing condition down to the irruption of the Vandals 
in A.D. 429; in the hlotitiu nearly a hundred and .seventy episcopal 
secs are enumerated here, but we must remember that numbers of 
those were mere villages. 

In 1904 the term Mauretania was revived as an official designation 
by the French government, and applied to the territory north of 
the lower Senegal under French protection (see Senegal). 

To the authorities quoted under Africa, Roman, may be added 
here Gobel, Die West-kiiste Afrikas im Alterthum. (W. W. F-*) 

MAURIAC, a town of central France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Cantal, 39 m. N^N.W. of Aurillac by 
rail. Pop. (1906), 2558. Mauriac, built on the .slope of a 
volcanic hill, has a church of the 12th century, and the buildings 
of an old abbey now u.sed as public offices and dwellings; the 
town owes its origin to the abbey, founded during the 6th 
century. It is the seat of a sub-prefect and has a tribunal of 
first instance and a communal college. There are marble 
quarries in the vicinity. 

MAU^CE (or Mauritius) ST (d. c. 286), an early Christian 
martyr, who, with his companions, is commemorated by the 
Roman Catholic Church on the 22nd of September. The oldest 
form of his story is found in the Passio ascribed to Eucherius, 
bishop of Lyons {c. 450), who relates how the “ Theban ’Megion 
commanded by Mauritius was sent to north Italy to reinforce 
the army of Maximinian. Maximinian wished to use them in 
persecuting the Christians, but as they themselves were of this 
faith, they refused, and for this, after having been twice deci- 
mated, the legion was exterminated at Octodurum (Martigny) 
near Geneva. In late versions this legend was expanded and 
varied, the martyrdom was connected with a refusal to take 
part in a great sacrifice ordered at Octodurum and the name of 
Exsuperius was added to that of Mauritius. Gregory of Tours 
(c, 539-593) speaks of a company of the same legion which 
suffered at Cologne. 

The Magdeburg Centuries, in spite of Mauritius bemg the patron 
saint of Magdeburg, declared the whole legend fictitious; T. A. du 
Bordien La Ligion thibeenne (Arausterdam, 1705); J. 1 . Hottinger 
in Helvetische Kirchengeschichte (Zurich, 1708); and F. W. Rcttberg, 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands (Gdttingen, 1845-1848) have also 
demonstrated its untrustworthiness, while the Bollandists, Df* 
Rivaz and Joh. Friedrich uphold it. Apart from the a pnori 
improbability of a whole legion being martyred, the difiiculties are 
tliat in 286 Christians everywhere throughout the empire wcTe 
not molested, that at no later date have we evidence of the 
presence of Maximinian in the Valais, and that none of the writers 
nearest to the event (Eusebius, Lactantius, Orosius, Sulpicius 
Severus) know anything of it. It is of course quite possible that 
isolated cases of officers being put to death for their faith occurred 
during Maximinian 's reign, ana on some such cases the legend niay 
have grown up during the century and a half between Maximinian 
and Eucherius. The cult of St Mauriea and the Theb^ ^on 
is found in Switzerland (where two places bear the name in Valais. 
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besides St Moritz in Orisons) ^ along the Rhine, and in north Italy. 
The foundation of the abbey of St Maurice (Agaunum) in the Valais 
is usually ascribed to Sigismund of Burgundy (515). Relics of the 
saint are preserved here and at Brieg and Turin. 

MAURICR (Mauricius Flavius Tiberius) {c, 539-602), 
East Roman emperor from 582 to 602, was of Roman descent, 
but a native of ^abissus in Cappadocia. He spent his youth at 
the court of Justin II., and, having joined the army, fought with 
distinction in the Persian War (578-581). At the age of forty- 
three he was declared Caesar by the dying emperor Tiberius II., 
who bestowed upon him the hand of his daughter Constantina. 
Maurice brought the Persian War to a successful close by the 
restoration of Chosroes II. to the tlirone (591). On the northern 
frontier he at first bought off the Avars by payments which 
compelled him to exercise strict economy in his general adminis- 
tration, but after 595 inflicted several defeats upon them through 
his general Crispus. By his strict discipline and his refusal to 
ransom a captive corps he provcfked to mutiny the army on the 
Danube. The revolt spread to the popular factions in Constanti- 
nople, and Maurice consented to abdicate. He withdrew to 
Qialcedon, but was hunted down and put to death after witness- 
ing the slaughter of his five sons. 

The work on milijtary art {<rrparrrytKi) ascribed to him is a con- 
temporary work of unknown authorship (ed. Scheffer, Arriani 
tactxca et Mauricii ats tmlitaris, Upsala, 1664; see Max JAhns, 
Gesch. d. Kriegswissensch. i. 152-156). 

See Theophylactus Simocatta, Vita Mauricii (ed. de Boor, 1887); 
E. Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (ed. Bury, 
London, i8q6, v. 19-21, 57) ; J- B. Bury, The Later Roman Empire 
(London, 1889, ii. 83 94) ; G. Finlay, History of Greece (ed. 1877. 
Oxford, i. 299-306). 

MAURICE (1521-1553)^ elector of Saxony, elder son of Henry, 
duke of Saxony, belonging to the Albertine branch of the 
Wettin family, was born at Freiberg on the 21st of March 1521. 
In January 1541 he married Agnes, daughter of Philip, landgrave 
of Hesse. In that year he became duke of Saxony by his father’s 
death, and he continued Henry’s work in forwarding the progress 
of the Reformation. Duke Henry had decreed that his lands 
should be divided between his two sons, but as a partition was 
regarded as undesirable the whole of the duchy came to his 
elder son. Maurice, however, made generous provision for his 
brother Augustus, and the desire to compensate him still further 
was one of the minor threads of his subsequent policy. In 

1542 he assisted the emperor Charles V. against the Turks, in 

1543 against William, duke of Qeves, and in 1544 against the 
French; but his ambition soon took a wider range. The har- 
monious relations which subsisted between the two branches of 
the Wettins were disturbed by the interference of Maurice in 
Cleves, a proceeding distasteful to the Saxon elector, John 
Frederick; and a dispute over the bishopric of Meissen having 
widened the breach, war was only averted by the mediation of 
Philip of Hesse and Luther. About this time Maurice seized 
the idea of securing for himself the electoral dignity held by 
John Frederick, and his opportunity came when Charles was 
preparing to attack the league of Schmalkalden. Although 
educated as a Lutheran, religious questions had never seriously 
appealed to Maurice. As a youth he had joined the league of 
Schmalkalden, but this adhesion, as well as his subsequent 
declaration to stand by the confession of Augsburg, cannot be 
regarded as the decision of his maturer years. In June 1546 he 
took a decided step by making a secret agreement with Qiarles 
at Regensburg. Maurice was promised some rights over the 
archbishopric of Magdeburg and the bishopric of Halberstadt; 
immunity, in part at least, for his subjects from the Tridentine 
decrees; and the question of transferring the electoral dignity 
was discussed. In return the duke probably agreed to aid 
Charles in his proposed attack on the league as soon as he could 
gain the consent of the Saxon estates, or at all events to remain 
neutral during the impending war. The struggle began in July 
1546, and in October Maurice declared war against John Frede- 
rick. He secured thte fonhal consent of Charles to the transfer 
of the electoral dignity and took the field in November. He 
had gained a few successes when John Frederick hastened from 
south Germany to defend his dominions. Maurice’s ally, Albert 


Alcibiades, prince of Bayreuth, was taken prisoner at Rochlitz; 
and the duke, driven from electoral Saxony, was unable to prevent 
his own lands from being overrun. Salvation, however/ was at 
hand. Marching against John Frederick, Charles V., uded by 
Maurice, gained a decisive victory at Milhlberg in April 1547, 
after which by the capitulation of Wittenberg John Frederick 
renounced the electoral dignity in favour of Maurice, who also 
obtained a large part of his kinsman’s lands. The formal inves- 
titure of the new elector took place at Augsburg in February 
1548. 

The plans of Maurice soon took a form less agreeable to*the 
emperor. The continued imprisonment of his father-in-law, 
Philip of Hesse, whom he had induced to surrender to Charles and 
whose freedom he had guaranteed, was neither his greatest nor 
his only cause of complaint. TTie emperor had refused to 
complete the humiliation of the family of John Frederick; he 
had embarked upon a course of action which boded danger to 
the elector’s Lutheran subjects, and his increased power was a 
menace to the position of Maurice. Assuring Charles of his 
continued loyalty, the elector entered into negotiations with the 
discontented Protestant princes. An event happened which 
gave him a base of operations, and enabled him to mask his 
schemes against the emperor. In 1550 he had been entrusted 
with the execution of the imperial ban against the city of 
Magdeburg, and under cover of these operations he was able to 
collect troops and to concert measures with his allies. Favour- 
able terms were granted to Magdeburg, which surrendered and 
remained in the power of Maurice, and in January 1552 a treaty 
was concluded with Henry II. of France at Chahibord. Mean- 
while Maurice had refused to recognize the Interim issued from 
Augsburg in May 1548 as binding on Saxony; but a compromise 
was arranged on the basis of which the I.eipzig Interim was drawn 
up for his lands. It is uncertain how far Charles was ignorant 
of the elector’s preparations, but certainly he was unprepared 
for the attack made by Maurice and his allies in March 1552. 
Augsburg was taken, the pass of Ehrenberg was forced, and in 
a few days the emperor left Innsbruck as a fugitive. Ferdinand 
undertook to make peace, and the Treaty of Passau, signed in 
August 1552, was the result. Maurice obtained a general 
amnesty and freedom for Philip of Hesse, but was unable to 
obtain a perpetual religious peace for the Lutherans. Charles 
stubbornly insisted that this question must be referred to the 
Diet, and Maurice was obliged to g^ve way. He then fought 
against the Turks, and renewed his communications with Henry 
of France. Returning from Hungary the elector placed himself 
at the head of the princes who were seeking to check the career 
of his former ally, Albert Alcibiades, whose depredations were 
making him a curse to Germany. The rival armies met at 
Sievershausen on the 9th of July 1553, where after a fierce 
encounter Albert was defeated. The victor, however, was 
wounded during the fight and died two days later. 

Maurice was a friend to learning, and devoted some of the 
secularized Church property to the advancement of education. 
Very different estimates have been formed of his character. He 
has been represented as the saviour of German Protestantism on 
the one hand, and on the other as a traitor to his faith and 
country. In all probability he was neither the one nor the other, 
but a man of great ambition who, indifferent to religious con- 
siderations, made good use of the exigencies of the time. He 
was generous and enlightened, a good soldier and a clever 
diplomatist. He left an only daughter Anna (d. 1577), who 
became the second wife of Wifliam the Silent, prince of Orange. 

The elector’s Politische Korrespondenz has been edited by E ' 
Brandenburg (Leipzig, 1900-1904) - and a sketch of him is given 
by Roger Ascham in A Refmt^nd Discourse of the Affairs and State 
of Germany (London, 1864-1865). See also F. A. von Langenn, 
Moritz Herzog und ChurfUrst zu Sachsen (Leipzig, 1841) ; G. Voigt 
Moritz von Sachsen (Leipzig, 1876); E. Brandenburg, Moritz von 
Sachsen (Leipzig, 1898) ; S. Issleib, Moritz von Sachsen als protesian- 
tischer Fiirst (Hamburg, 1898); J. Witter, Die Bezishung und dsr 
Vsrkehr des KurfUrstsn Moritz mit Kdnig Ferdinand (Teoa, 1886) • 
L, von Ranke, Deutsche GeschichU im ZsitaUer dsr RehrmaHon 
Bde. IV. and V (Leipzig. 1882); and W. Manrenbrecher^SI; 
AUgemeine deutsche Biographic, m, XXII. (Ldpzig, *885). toe 
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bibliogr«pl^ «ee Manreabredicr; and The Cambridge Modern 
History ^ vol. iL {Cambridge, 1903). 

MAURICE, JOHN FREDERICK DENISON (1805-1873), 
English theologian, was bom at Normanston, Suffolk, on the 
29th of August, 1805. He was the son of a Unitarian minister, 
and entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1823, though it was 
then impossible for any but members of the Established Church 
to obtain a degree. Together with John Sterling (with whom 
he founded the Apostles’ Chib) he migrated to 'Irinity Hall, 
whence he obtained a first class in civil law in 1827; he then 
catne to London, and gave himself to literary work, writing a 
novel, Eustace CmyerSy and editing the London Literary 
Chrofiide until 1830, and also for a short time the Athenaeum. 
At this time he was much perplexed as to liis religious opinions, 
and he ultimately found relief in a decision to take a further 
university course and to seek Anglican orders. Entering Exeter 
College, Oxford, he took a second class in classics in 1831. He 
was ordained in 1834, and after a short curacy at Bubbenhall 
in Warwickshire was appointed chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, and 
became tlienceforward a sensible factor in the intellectual and 
social life of London. From 1839 to 1841 Maurice was editor of 
the Education Magazine. In 1840 he was appointed professor 
of English history and literature in King's College, and to this 
post in 1846 was added the chair of divinity. In 1845 he was 
Boyle lecturer and Warburton lecturer. These chairs he held 
till 1853. In that year he published Theological Essays, wherein 
were stated opinions wliich savoured to the principal, Dr R. W. 
Jelf, and to the council, of unsound theology in regard to eternal 
punishment. ‘He had previously been called on to clear himself 
from charges of heteiodoxy brought against him in the Quarterly 
Review (1851), and had been acquitted by a committee of inquir)^ 
Now again he maintained with great warmth of conviction that 
his views were in close accordance with Scripture and the 
Anglican standards, but the council, without specifying any 
distinct “ hcrasy and declining to submit tlie case to the judg- 
ment of competent theologiaas, ruled otherwise, and he was 
deprived of his professorships. He held at the same time the 
cliaplaincy of Lincoln’s Inn, for which he had resigned Guy’s 
(1846-1860), but wlien he offered to resign this the benchers 
refused. Nor was he assailed in the incumbency of St. Peter’s, 
Vere Street, which he held for nine years (1860-1869), and 
where he drew round him a circle of thoughtful people. During 
Ihe early years of this ])eriod he was engaged in a hot and hitter 
controversy with H. L, Mansel (afterwards clean of St Paul’s), 
arising out of the latter’s Bampton lecture upon reason and 
revelation. 

During his residence in London Maurice was specially identified 
with two important movements ^or education, lie helped to 
found Queen’s College for the education of women (1848), and 
the Working Men’s College (1854), of which he was the first 
principal. He strongly advocated the abolition of university 
tests (1853), and threw himself with great energy into all that 
affected tlie social life of the people. Certain abortive attempts 
at co-operation among working men, and the movement known 
as Christian Socialism, were the immediate outcome of his 
teaching. In 1866 Maurice was appointed professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambrid^, and from 1870 to 1872 was incumbent 
. of St Edward’s in that city. He died on the i.st of April 1 872. 

He was twice married, first to Anna Barton, a sister of John 
Sterling’s wife, secondly to a half-sister of his friend Archdeacon 
Hare. His son Major-General Sir J. Frederick Maurice (b. 1841), 
became a distinguished soldier arid one of the roost prominent 
military writers of his time, 

Tliose who knew Maurice best were deeply impressed with the 
spirituality of his character, Whenever he woke in the night,*’ 
says his wife, “ he was edways praying.” Charles Kingsley called 
hhn ” the most beautiful huimm soul whom God has ever allowed 
me to meet with.” As regaras his intellectual attainments we 
may set Julius Hare’s verdict “ the greatest mind since Plato ” 
over agamst Ruskin’s ” by nature j^zle-headed and indeed 
wrong-headed.*’ Such contradictory impressions bespeak a life 
made up of contradictory elements, Maurice was a man of 


peace, yet his life was spent in a series of conflicts; of deep 
humility, yet so polemical that he often seemed biased; of large 
charity, yet bitter in his attack upon the religious press of his 
time; a loyal churchman who detested the label “ Broad,” yet 
poured out criticism upon the leaders of the Church, With an 
intense capacity for visualizing the unseen, and a kindly dignity, 
he combined a large . sense of humour. While most of the 
” Broad Churchmen ” were influenced by ethical and emotional 
considerations in their repudiation of the dogma of everlasting 
torment, he was swayed by purely intellectual and theological 
arguments, and in questions of a more general liberty he often 
opposed the profe.sscd Liberal tlieologians, though he as often 
took their side if he saw them hard pressed. He had a wide 
metaphysical and philosophical knowledge which he applied to 
the history of theology. He was a strenuous advocate of 
ecclesiastical control in elementary education, and an opponent 
of the new school of higher biblical criticism, though so far an 
evolutionist as to believe in growth and development as applied 
to the history of nations. 

As a proaclwr, his message was appareutly simple; his Iwo great 
convictions were the fatherhood of CllDd, and that all religious sys- 
tems which had any stability lasted because of a portion of truth 
which had to be disentangled from the error differentiating them from 
the doctrines of the Church of England as understood by himself. 
His love to Ciod as his Father a passionate adoration which filled 
his whole heart. The prophetic, even apocalyptic, note of his preach- 
ing was particularly impressive. He prophesied in London as 
Isaiah prophesied to the little towns of Palestine and Syria, " often 
with dark foreboding, but seeing through all unrest and convulsion 
the wo king out of a sure divine purpose.'* Both at King's College 
and at Cambridge Maurice gatlicred round him a band of earnest 
students, to whom he directly taught much that was valuable drawn 
from wide stores of his own reading, wide rather than deep, for 
he never was, strictly speaking, a learned man. Still mure aid he 
encourage the habit of inquiry and research, more valuable than his 
direct teaching. In his Socratic power of convincing his pupils 
of their ignorance he did more than perhaps any othe'* man of his 
time to awaken in those who came under his sway the desire for 
know'ledge and the process of independent Iho ght. 

As a social reformer, Maurice was before his time, and gave his 
eager support to schemes for which the world was not ready. From 
an early period of his life in London the conditkm of the poor 
pressed u]^n him with consuming force; tlie enormous magnitude 
ol the social questions involved was a burden which he cOuld hardly 
bear. For many j^ars he was the clergyman whom working men 
of all opinions seemed to trust even if their faith in other religious 
men and all rehgious systems had faded, and he had a marvellous 
power of attracting the zealot and the outcast. 

H.b works cover nearly 40 volumes, often obscure, often tauto- 
logirnl, and with no great distinction of style. But their high pur- 
pose and philosophical outlook give his writings a permanent place 
in the history ol the thought of his time. The following are the more 
important works — some of them were rewritten and in a measure 
recast., and the date given is not necessarily that of the firat appear- 
ance of the book, but of its more aimpleto and abiding form ; 
hustace Conway, or the Brother and Sister, a novel (1834) ; The King- 
dom of Christ (1842); Christmas Day and Other Sermons (1843); The 
Umty of ihe New Testament (1844) ; The Lpistle to thv Hebrews (1840) ; 
The Religions of the World (1847); Moral and Meiaphysiral Philosophy 
(at first an article in the Encyclopaedia MetropoHtana , 1848); The 
Church a Pamily (1850); The Old Testament (1851); Theological 
Essays (1853); The Prophets and Kings of the Old. Testament (1853); 
Lectures oii Ecclesiastical History (1854); The Doctrine of Sacrifice 
(t85<^; The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament (1855); 
The Epistles of St John (1857); The Commandments as Jnstrumritis 
of National Reformation (xSbO); On ihe Gospel of St Luke (1868); 
The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry (1868); The Lord's Prayer, 
a Manual (1870). The greater part of these worlai were first deli- 
vered as sermons or lecture.s. Maurice also contributed many pre- 
faces and introductions to the works of friends, as to Archdeacon 
Hare’s Charges, Kingsley's Saint's Tragedy, &c. 

See Life by Ids son (2 vols., London, 1884), and a monograph by 
C. F, G. Masterman (1907) in “Leaders of the Church" scities; 
W. E. Collins in Typical English Churchmen, pp. 327-360 (1902), and 
T. Hughes in The Friendship of Books (1873). 

MAURICE OP NASSAU) prince of Orange (1567-1635), the 
secx)nd son of William the Silent, by Anna, only danghtor of the 
famous Maurice, elector of Saxony, was bom at Dillenburg. At 
the time of his father’s assassination in Z5S4 he was being 
educated at the university of Leiden, at the expense of the states 
of Holland and Zeeland. Despite his youth be was made st^t- 
holder of those two provinces and president of the council of 
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State* During the period of Leicester’s governorship he remained 
in the background, engaged in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the military art, and in 1586 the states of Holland conferred 
upon him the title of prince* On the withdrawal of Leicester 
from the Netherlands in August 1587, Johan van Oldenbarne- 
veWt, the advocate of Holland, became the leading statesman 
of the country, a position which he retained for upwards of 
thirty years* He had been a devoted adherent of William the 
Silent and he now used his influence to forward the interests of 
Maurice. In 1588 he was appointed by the states-general 
captain and admiral-general of the Union, in 1590 he was elected 
stadtholder of Utrecht and Overysel, and in 1591 of Gelderland. 
From this time forward, Oldenbarneveldt at the head of the 
civil government and Maurice in command of the armed forces 
of the republic worked together in the task of rescuing the 
United Netherlands from Spanish domination (for details see 
Holland). Maurice soon showed himself to be a general second 
in skill to none of his contemporaries. He was especially famed 
for his consummate knowledge of the science of sieges. The 
twelve years’ truce on the gth of April 1609 brought to an end 
the cordial relations between Maurice and Oldenbarneveldt. 
Maurice was opposed to the truce, but the advocate’s policy 
triumphed and henceforward there was enmity between them. 
The theological disputes between the Kenionstrants and contra- 
Remonstrants found them on different sides; and the theological 
quarrel soon became a political one. Oldenbarneveldt, supported 
by the states of Holland, came forward as the champion of pro- 
vincial sovereignty against that of the states-general; Maurice 
throw the weight of hi.s sword on the side of the union. The 
struggle was a short one, for the army obeyed the general who 
had so often led them to victory. Oldenbarneveldt perished 
on tlie scaffold, and the share which Maurice had m securing the 
illegal condc'innation by a packed court of judges of the aged 
patriot must ever remain a stain upon his memory. 

Maurice, who had on the death of his elder brother Philip 
William, in February 1618, become prince of Orange, was now 
supreme in the state, but during the remainder of his life he 
sorely missed the wise counsels of the experienced Oldenbarne- 
veldt, War broke out again in 1621, but success had ceased 
to accompany him on his campaigns. His health gave way, 
and lie died, a prematurely aged man, at the Hague on the 
4th of April 1625. He was buried by his father’s side at 
Delft. 

Bibliography. — 1. Commelin, Wilhelm en Maurits v, Nassau, 
pr. V. Orangien, haer Icven en bedrijf (Amsterdam, 1651) ; G. Groen 
van Prin.sterer, Archives ou correspondance de la maison d’Orange- 
.Nassau, i« s^rie, 9 vols. (Leiden, i84i-'i86i); G. Groen van Prin- 
■^terer, Maurice et Barneveldl (Utrecht, 1875) ; J. L. Motley, Life and 
Death of John of Barneveldl (2 vols., The Hague, 1S94); C. M. Kemp, 
v.d., Maurits v. Nassau, prins v. Oranfe in zijn leven en vevdiensten 
4 vols., Rotterdam, 1843); M. O. Nutting, The Days of Prince 
Maurice (Boston and Chi^go, 189;). 

MAURISTS, a congregation of French Benedictines called 
after St Maurus (d. 565), a disciple of St Benedict and the 
legendary introducer of the Benedictine rule and life into Gaul.^ 
At the end of the i6th century the Benedictine monasteries of 
France had fallen into a state of di.sorganization and relaxation. 
In the abbey of St Vanne near Verdun a reform was initiated by 
Dom Didier de la Cour, which spread to other houses in Lorraine, 
and in 1604 the reformed con^egation of St Vaune was estab- 
lished, the most distinguished members of which were CeiHier 
and Calmet. A number of French houses joined the new con- 
gregation; but as. Lorraine was still independent of the French 
crown, it was conridered desirable to form on the same lines a 
separate congregation for France. Thus in 1621 was established 
the famous JVenrh congregation of St Maur. Most of the 
Benedictine monasteries of France, except those belonging to 
Cluny, gradually joined the new congregation, which eventually 
embraced nearly two hundred houses. The chief house was 
Saint-Germain-aes-Pr6s, Paris, the residence of the superior- 
general and centre of the literary activity of the congregation. 

1 His iestival is kept on the 15th of January. He loimded the 
monastery of Glanfcuu or St Maur-sur-Loire. 


The primary idea of the movement was not the undertaking of 
literary and historical work, but the retum to a etriet naonasbie 
regime and the faithful carrying out of Benedictine Itfe; and 
throughout the most glorious period of Maurrst history the 
literary work was not allowed to interfere with the due per* 
formance of the choral office and the other duties of the monastic 
life. Towards the end of the i8th century a tendto(;y cr^t m, 
in some quarters, to relax the monastic observances in favour of 
study; but the constitutions of 1770 show that 9 strict monastic 
regime was maintained until the end. The course of Maurist 
history and work was checkered by the ecclesiastical controversies 
tliat distracted the French Church during the i7lfh and iSth 
centuries. Some of the members identi&d themselves with 
the Jansenist cause; but the bulk, including nearly all the 
greatest names, pursued a middle path, opposing the lax moral 
theology condemned in 1679 by Pope Innocent XL, and adhering 
to those strong views on grace and predestination associated 
with the Augustinian and Thomist schools of Catholic theology; 
and like all the theological faculties and schools on French soil, 
they were bound to teach the four Gallican articles. It seems 
that towards the end of the i8th century a rationalistic and free- 
thinking spirit invaded some of the houses. The congregation 
was suppressed and the monks scattered at the Revolution, the 
last superior-general with forty of liis monks dying on the scafiold 
in Paris. The present French congregation of Benedictines 
initiated by Dom Gu6ranger in 1833 is a new creation and has 
no continuity with the congregation of St Maur. 

The great claim of the Maunsts to the gratitude and admira- 
tion of posterity is their historical and critical sphool, whkh 
stands quite alone in history, and produced an extraordinary 
number of colossal works of erudition which still are of ^r- 
inanent value. The foundations of this school were laid by Dom 
Tarisse, the first superior-general, who in 1632 issued instructions 
to the superiors of the monasteries to train the young monks in 
the habits of research and of organized work. TJhc pioneers in 
production were Menard and d’Achery. 

The following tables give, divided into groups, the most important 
Maurist works, along with such information as may be usefu.i to 
students. All works are folio when not otherwise noted 


1. — The Editions or the Fathers 
Epistle of Barnabas M6nard 1645 

(editio princeps) 

I^nfranc d'Achery 1648 

Guilierl of Nogent d’Achery ^ 1651 

Robert Pullcyn and Peter 
of Poitiers Mathou 1655 

Bernard Mabillon 1667 

Anselm Gerberon 1675 

Ca-ssiodorus Caret 1679 

Augustine (see Kukula, Delfau, Blampin, 

Die Mauriner-Ausgabe Constant, Guesnie 1G81--1700 
des Augustinus, 1898) 

du Frische 168^-1090 

Kuinart 16S9 

Constant 1O93 

Martianay 1693-1706 

Loppin and Mont- 
laucon 1698 

Ruinart r699 

Saintft-Marthe 1705 

Beaugendre 1708 

Massuet 1710 

Montfaucon 1718-1738 


1 in 4^ 


Ambrose 
Acta martyrum sincera 
Hilary 
Jerome 
Athana.sius 


Gregory of Tours 
Gregory the Great 
Hildebcrt of Tours 
Irenaeus 
Chrysostom 
Cyril of Jerusalem 
Epistolac romanorum 
pontificum * 

BasU 

Cyprian 


Origen 

Justin and the Apolo- 
gists 

Gregory Naxianzen • 


Tontt6c and Maran 1720 


Constant 


1721 


Gamier and Maran 1721-1730 
(Baluzo, not a 
Mannst) finished 
by Maran 1726 

Ch. de la Rue (i, 

2,3) V.de te) Rue (4) 1733-175^ 
Maran 1742 


2 

T 

I 

5 

3 
1 

4 

I 

I 

13 

I 

I 


Maran and Qtoien- 

cet 


I77« 


‘ X4 vols. of materials collected for the continuation are at Paris. 
> The printing of vol. ii. was ix^peded by the Revolution. 
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II. — Bibucal Works 


St Jerome’s Latin Bible 
Origen’s Hexapla 

Martianay 

1693 

I 

Montfaucon 


2 

Old Latin versions 

Sabbathier 

1743-1749. 

3 

III,— Great Collections of Documents 


Spicilegium 

Veterae analecta 

d'Achory 

1655-1677 

13 in 4*“ 

Mabillon 

1675-1685 

4 in 8'“ 

Musaeum italicum 

Mabillon 

1687-1689 

2 in 4*“ 

Collcctio nova patrum 

Montfaucon 

1706 

2 

graccorum 

Thesaurus novus anoedo- 

Mart^ne and Dur- 



torum 

and 

1717 

5 

Veterum scriptorum col- 

Mart^ne and Dur- 



lectio 

and 

1724-1733 

9 

De antiquis ecclcsiae Mart^ne 

I (>90-1706 


ritibus 

(Final form) 

I73t>-i7.38 

4 

IV.— 

Monastic History 



Acta of the Benedichne 

d'Achery, Mabillon 



Saints 

and Ruinart 

1668-1701 

9 

Benedictine Annals (to 

Mabillon (1-4), Mas- 



1157) 

suct (5), Martene 
(6) 

1 703-1 /30 

6 


V.— Ecclesiastical History and ANTiyuniLS of France 


Gallia Christiana (3otlier 
vols. were published 

A. — General. 
Sainte-Marthe 
(ii 2, 3) 

1715-1785 

13 

1856-1865) 

Monuments de la mon- 

Montfaucon 

1729-1733 

5 

arcliie fran^aise 
Histoire litteruire dc la 
France {16 other vols. 

Rivet, Cl^mencet, 
C16mcnt 

1733-1763 

12 in 4<^‘» 

were published 1814- 
1881) 

Recueil des historiens de 
la France (4 otlior vols. 

Bouquet (i-8),Brial 

(12-19) 

1738-1833 

19 

were published 1840- 
1876) 

Concilia Galliae (the 

Labbat 

1789 

1 

printing of vol. ii. was 
interrupted b^ the Re- 
volution ; there were 
to have been 8 vols.) 

B.-^Histories of the Provinces. 


Bretagne 

Lobineau 

1707 

2 

Paris 

F61ibien and Lobi- 
neau 

1725 

5 

Languedoc 

Vaissette and dc Vic 

1730-1745 

5 

Bourgogne 

Plancher (1-3), Merle 

1739-1748, 

4 

Bretagne 

(4) 

Moricc 

1781 

1742-1756 

5 


VI. — Miscellaneous Works of Technical Erudition 
Dc re diplomatica Mabillon lOSi i 

Ditto Supplement Mabillon 1704 i 

Nouveau trait6 de dip- Toustain and Tassin 1750-1765 6104^0 

lomatique 

Paleographia graeca Montfaucon 1708 i 

Bibliotheca coisliniana Montfaucon 1715 i 

Bibliotheca bibliotheca- Montfaucon 1739 2 

rum manuscriptorum 


nova 


L' Antiquity expliqu6 

Montfaucon 

1719-1724 

New ccl. of Du Cange's 

Dantine and Car- 

1733-1736 

glossarium 

pen tier 

Ditto Supplement 

Carpentier 

1766 

Apparatus ad biblio- 
tnecam maxiinam 

le Nourry 

1703 

patrum 

L'Art de v6rificr Ics 

Dantine, Durand, 


dates 

Cl^mencet 

1750 

Ed. 2 

Clement 

1770 

Ed. 3 

Clement 

1783-1787 


15 

6 

4 


1 

3 


The 58 works in the above list comprise 199 great folio volumes 
and 39 in 4^ or 8^0. The full Maurist bibliography'contains the names 
of some 220 writers and more than 700 works. The lesser works 
in large measure cover the same fields as those in the list, but the 
number of works of purely religious character, of piety, devotion 
and edification, is very stril^g. Perhaps the most wonderful pheno- 
menon of Maurist work is that what was produced was only a ^r^on 
of what was contemplated an^ropared for. The French Revolution 
cut short many gigantic undei^kings^the collected materials for wl^h 
fill hundreds of manuscript volumes in tlie Biblioth6quc Nationale of 
Paris and other libraries of France. There are at Paris 31 volumes 
of Berthcreau's materials for the Historians of the Crusades, not only 
in I^tin and Greek, but in the Oriental tongues; from them have 
b^D taken in great measure the Recueil des historiens des croisades. 


whereof 15 folio volumes have been published by the Academic 
des Inscriptions. There exist also the preparations for an edition 
of Rufinus and one of Eusebius, and for the continuation of the Papal 
Letters and of the Concilia Galliae. Dom Cafliaux and Dom Ville- 
vielle left 236 volumes of materials for a Trhor There 

are Benedictine Antiquities (37 vols.), aMonasticon Galhcanum and 
a Monasticon Benedictinum (54 vois.). Of the Histories of tlie 
Provinces of France barely half a dozen were printed, but all were 
in hand, and the collections for the others fill 800 volumes of MSS. 
The materials for a geography of Gaul and France in 50 volumes 
perished in a fire during the Revolution* 

When these figures were considered, and when one contemplates 
the vastness of the works in progress during any decade of the cen- 
tury 16S0-1780; and still more, when not only tlie quantity but the 
quality of the work, and the abiding value of most of it is realized, 
it will be recognized that the output was prodigious and unique 
in the history of letters, as coming from a single society. The quali- 
ties that have made Maurist work proverbial for sound learning are 
its fine critical tact and its thoroughness. 

The chief source of information on the Maurists and their work 
is Dom Tassin's Histoire litUraire de la congregation de Saint-Maur 
{1770); it has been reduced to a bare bibliography and completed 
by de Lama, liibliotlUque des ('crivatns de la congr, de S,-M, (1882). 
The two works of de Broglie, Mabillon (2 vols., 1888) and Montfaucon 
(2 vols., 1891), give a charming picture of the inner life of the great 
Maurists of the earlier generation in the midst of their work and their 
friends. Sketches of the lives of a lew of the chief Maurists will be 
found in McCarthy's Principal Writers of the Congr. of S. M. (1868). 
Useful information about their literary undertakings will be found 
in De Lisle's Cabinet des MSS. de la Dibl. Nat. Ponds St Germain-des- 
Pris, General information will be found in the standard authori- 
ties : Helyot, Hist, des ordres reJigieux (1718), vi. c. 37; Heimbucher, 
Orden und Kongregationen (1907), 1. § 36; Wetzer und Weltc, Kirc hen- 
lexicon (ed. 2), and Herzog-Hauck's Rcalencyklopddie (ed. 3), the 
latter an interesting appreciation by the Protestant historian Otto 
Zocklcr of tlie spirit and the merits of the work of the Maurists. 

(E. C. B.) 

MAURITIUS, an island and British colony in the Indian Ocean 
(known whilst a French possession as the tie de France). It 
lies between 57“ 18' and 57® 49' E., and 19” 58' and 20“ 32' S., 
550 m, R. of Madagascar, 2300 m. from the CVipc of Good Hope, 
and (>500 m. from England via Suez. The island is irregularly 
clliptrcal— somewhat triangular — in shape, and is 36 m. long 
from N.N.E. to S.S.W., and about 23 m. broad. It is 130 m. 
in circumference, and its total area is about 710 sq. m, (For 
map see Madagascar.) The island is surrounded by coral 
reefs, so that the ports are difficult of access. 

From its mountainous character Mauritius is a most pic- 
turesque island, and its scenery is very varied and beautiful. 
It has been admirably described by Bemardin de St Pierre, who 
lived in the island towards the close of the i8th century, in 
Paid el Virginie. The most level portions of the coast districts 
are the north and north-east, all the rest being broken by hills, 
which vary from 500 to 2700 ft. in height. The principal 
mountain masses are the north-western or Pouce range, in the 
district of Port Ix)uis; the south-western, in the districts of 
Riviere Noire and Savanne; and the south-eastern range, in the 
Grand Port district. In the first of these, which consists of one 
principal ridge with several lateral spurs, overlooking Port 
Louis, are the singular peak of the Pouce (2650 ft.), so called 
from its supposed resemblance to the human thumb; and the 
still loftier Pieter Botte (2685 ft.), a tall obelisk of bare rock, 
crowned with a globular mass of stone. The highest summit in 
the island is in the south-western mass of hills, the Piton de la 
Riviere Noire, which is 2711 ft. above the sea. The south- 
eastern group of hills consists of the Montagne du Bambou, with 
several spurs running down to the sea. In the interior are 
extensive fertile plains, some 1200 ft. in height, forming the 
districts of Moka, Vacois, and Plaines Wilhelms ; and from nearly 
the centre of the island an abrupt peak, the Piton du Milieu de 
rfle rises to a height of 1932 ft. Other prominent summits are 
the Trois Mamelles, the Montagne du Corps de Garde, the Signal 
Mountain, near Port Louis, and the Mome Brabant, at the south- 
west comer of the island. 

The rivers are small, and none is navigable beyond a few 
hundred yards from the sea. In the dry season little more 
than brooks, they become raging torrents in the wet season. 
The principal stream is the Grande Riviere, with a course of 
about 10 m. There is a remarkable and very deep lake, called 
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Grrad Bassin, in the wuth of the island, it is probably the 
extinct crater of an ancient volcano; similar lakes are the Mare 
aux Vacois and the Mare aux Jones, and there are other deep 
hollows which have a like origin. 

Geolop, — ^Th© island is of volcanic origin, but has ceased to show 
signs of volcanic activity. All the rocks are of basalt and greyish- 
tinted lavas, excepting some beds of upraised coral. Columnar 
basalt is seen in seversil places. The remains of ancient craters can 
be distinguished, but their outlines have been greatly destroyed by 
denudation. There are many caverns and steep ravines, and from 
the character of the rocks the ascents are rugged and precipitous. 
The island has few minerals, although iron, lead and copper in ver>' 
small ouantities have in torn^er times been obtained. The greater 
part 01 the surface is comj^sed of a volcanic breccia, with here and 
there lava-streams exposed in ravines, and sometimes on the surface. 
The commonest lavas are dolcrites. In at least two places sedimen- 
tary rocks are found at considerable elevations. In the Black River 
Mountains, at a height of about 1200 It., there is a clay-slate; and 
near Midlands, in Ihe Grand Port group of mountains, a chloritic 
schist occurs about 1700 ft. above the sea, forming the hill of La 
Selle. This scliist is much contorted, but seems toTiavc a general 
dip to the south or south-east. Evidence of recent elevation of the 
island is furnished by masses of coral reef and beach coral rock 
standing at heights of 40 ft. above sea-level in the south, 12 ft. in 
the north and 7 ft. on the islands situated on the bank extending 
to the nortli-east.i 

Climate . — The climate is pleasant during the cool season of the 
year, but oppressively hot in summer (December to April), except 
in the elevated plains of the interior, where the thermometer ranges 
from 70° to 80° F., while in I^ort Louis and on the coast generally 
it ranges from yo° to The mean temperature for the year at 
Port Louis is 78-6.® There are two sea.sons, the cool and compara- 
tively dry season, from April to November, and the hotter season, 
during the rest of the year. The climate is now less healthy than it 
was, severe epidemics of malarial fever iiaving frequently occurred, 
so tliat malaria now appears to be endemic among tlic non-European 
population. The rainfall varies greatly in different parts of the 
island. Cluny in the Grand Port (south-eastern) district has a mean 
annual rainfall of 145 in.; Albion on the west coast is the driest 
station, with a mean annual rainfall of 31 in. The mean monthly 
rainfall for the whcjle island varies from 12 in. in March to 2 0 in. 
m September and October. The Royal Alfred Observ'atory is situ- 
ated at 1 ‘amplemousses, on the north-west or dry side of the island. 
From January to the middle of April, Mauritius, in common with 
the neighbouring islands and the surrounding ocean from 8® to 30® of 
southern latitude is subject to severe cyclones, accompanied bv 
torrents of rain, which often cause great destruction to houses and 
plantations. These hurricanes generally last about eight hours, but 
they appear to be less frequent and violent than in former times, 
owing, it is thought, to the de.struction of the ancient forests and the 
consequent drier condition of the atmosphere. 

Fauna and Flora . — ^Mauritius being an oceanic island of small 
size, its pre.sent fauna is very limited in extent. When first seen by 
Europeans it contained no mammals except a large fruit-eating bat 
{Pier opus vulgaris), which is plentiful in the woods; but several mam- 
mals have been introduced, and are now numerous m the uncultivated 
region. Among the.se are two monkeys of the genera Macacus and 
CercopUhecu.s, a stag {Cervus hippelaphus), a small hare, a shrew- 
mouse, and the ubiquitous rat. A lemur and one of the curious 
hedgehog-like Insectivora of Madagascar (Centetes ecandatus) have 
probably both been brought from the larger island. The avifauna 
resembles that of Madagascar; there are species of a peculiar genus 
of caterpillar shrikes {Campephagidae), as well as of the genera 
Pratincola, Hypsipetes, Phedina, Tchitrea, Zoster ops, Foudia, Collo- 
calia and Coracopsis, and peculiar forms of doves and parakeets. 
The living reptiles are small and few in number. The surrounding 
seas contain great numbers of fish ; the coral reels abound with a great 
variety of molluscs; and there are numerous land-shells. The ex- 
tinct fauna of Mauntius has considerable interest. In common with 
the other Mascarene islands, it was the home of the dodo {Didus 
ineptus ) ; there were also Aphanapteryx, a species of rail, and a short- 
winged heron {Ardea megacephala) , which probably seldom flew. 
The defenceless condition of these birds led to their extinction after 
the island was colonized. Considerable quantities of the bones of the 
dodo and other , extinct birds — a rail {Aphanapteryx), and a short- 
winged heron — ^have been discovered in the beds of some of the 
anoilent lakes (see Dodo). Several species of large fossil tortoises 
have also been discovered; they are quite different from the living 
ones of Aldabra, in the same zoological region. 

Owing to the destruction of the primeval forests for the formation 
of sugar plantations, the indigenous flora is only seen in parts of the 
interior plains, in the river valleys and on the hills; and it is not 
now easy to distinguish between what is native and what has come 
from abroad. T^e principal timber tree is the ebony {Diospyros 
ebeneum), which grows to a considerable size. Besides this t^re 
are bois de cannelle, olive-tree, benzoin [Croton Bensoti), colophanc 
ifielophonia), and iron-wood, aJl of which are useful in carpentry; 

I See Gcog. Journ. (June 1895), p. 597. 


the coco-nut palm, an importation, but a tree which has been so 
extensively planted during the last hundred years that it is extremely 
plentiful; the palmiste {Palma dactylifera loti folia), the latanier 
[Corypha umbraculifera) and the date-palm. The vacoa or vacois 
[PaMoHus utilis) is largely grown, the long tough leaves bdng 
manufactured into bags for the export of sugar, and the roots being 
also made of use; and in the few remnants of the original forests 
the traveller's tree [Urania spedosa) grows abundantly. A species 
of bamboo is very plentiful in the river valleys and in marshy situa- 
tions. A large variety of fruit is produced, mcluding the tamarind, 
mango, banana, pine-apple, guava, shaddock, j&g, avocado-pear, 
litchi, custard-apple and the mabolo [Diospygos discolor), a fruit 
of exquisite flavour but very disagreeable ^our. Many of the 
roots and vegetables of Europe have been introduced, as well’as 
some of those peculiar to the tropics, including maize; millet, yams, 
manioc, dhol, gram, &c. Small quantities of tea, rice and sago 
have been grown, as well as many of the spices (cloves, nutmeg, 
ginger, pepper and allspice), and also cotton, indigo, betel, camphor, 
turmeric and vanilla. The Royal Botanical Gardens at Pample- 
mous^s, which date from the French occupation of the island, 
contain a rich collection of tropical and extra-tropical species. 

Inhabitants . — The inhabitants consist of two great divisions, 
those of European blood, chiefly French and British, together 
with numerous half-caste people, and those of Asiatic or African 
blood. The population of European blood, which calls itself 
Creole, is greater than that of any other tropical colony; many 
of the inhabitants trace their descent from ancient French 
families, and the higher and middle classes are distinguished for 
their intellectual culture. French is more commonly spoken 
than English. The Creole class is, however, diminishing, though 
slowly, and the most numerous section of the population is of 
Indian blood. 

The introduction of Indian coolies to work the sifgar plantations 
dates from the period of the emancipation of the idaves in 1834- 
1839. At that time the negroes who showed great unwillingness 
to work on their late masters’ estates, numbered about 66,000. 
Immigration from India began in 1834, and at a census taken in 
1846, when the total population was 158,462, there were already 
50,245 Indians in the island. In 1851 the total population had 
increased to 180,823, while in 1861 it was 310^50. This great 
increase was almost entirely due to Indian immigration, the Indian 
population, 77,996 in 1851, being 192,034 in 18O1. From that year 
the increase in the Indian population has been more gradual but 
steady, wliile the non-Indian population has decreased. From 102,827 
in 1851 it rose to 117,410 in 18O1, to sink to 99,784 in 1871. The 
figures for the three following census years were^ — 


1881. 1891. 1901. 

Indians 248,993 255,920 259,086 

Others 110,881 114,668 111,937 


Total .... 359,874 ' 370,588 371,023 

Including the military and crews of ships in harbour, the total 
population in 1901 was 373,336.® This total included 198,958 
Indo-Mauritians, i.e. persons of Indian descent born in Mauritius, and 
62,022 other 1 ndians. There w’ere 3,509 Chinese, while the remaining 
108,847 included persons of European, African or mixed descent, 
Malagasy, Malays and Sinhalese. The Indian female population 
increased from 51,019 in 1861 to 115,986 in 1901. In the same period 
the non-Indian fem^e population but slightly varied, being 56,070 
in 18O1 and 55,485 in 1901. The Indo-Mauritians are now dominant 
in commercial, agricultural and domestic callings, and much town 
and agricultural land has been transferred from the Creole planters 
to Indians and Chinese. The tendency to an Indian peasant 
proprietorship is marked. Since 1864 real property to the value of 
over ^1,250,000 has been acquired by Asiatics. Between 1881 and 
1901 the number of sugar estates decreased from 171 to i x5,^ose sold 
being held in small parcels by Indians. The average death-rate for t^e 
period 1873-1901 was 32-6 per 1000. The average birth-rate m 
the Indian community is 37 per 1000; in the non-Inman community*' 
34 per 1000. Many Mauntian Creoles have emigrated to Soutn 
Afnca. The great increase in the population since 1851 has made 
Mauritius one of the most densely peopled regions of the world, 
having over 520 persons per square mile. 

Chief Towns.— The capital and seat of government, the city of 
Port Louis, is on the north- western side of the island, in 20® lo' S., 
57® 30' E., at the head of an excellent harbour, a deep injlet about 
a mile long, available for ships of the deepest draught This is 
protected by Fort William and Fort George, as well as by the citadel 
(Fort Adelaide), apd it has three graving-docks connected wi^ the 
inner harbour, the depths alongside quays and berths being from 
12 to 28 ft The trade of the island passes almost entirely through the 
port Government House is a three-storeyed structure with broad 


® The total population of the cobnv (including dependencies) 
on the ist of January 1907 was estimated at 383,206. ^ 
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verandas, of no particular style of architecture, while the Protestant 
cathedral was formerly a ^wder magazine, to which a tower and 
spire have been added. The Roman Uatholic cathedral is more 
pretentious in style, but is tawdry in its mtorior. Ihero are, besides 
the town hall, Royal College, public olliccsand tlie«Ttre, large barracks 
and military storca Port Louis, which is governed by an elective 
raunici)‘>al council, is surrounded bv lofty hills and its unhealthy 
situation is aggravated by the difhculty of elicctive drainage owung 
to the small amount ol tide in the harbour. 'J'hough much has 
been done to make the town sanitary, including the provision of a 
good wator-8U])plv, the death-rate is generally over 44 per 1000. 
Consequently all those who can make their homes in the cooler nji- 
lands of the interior. Asa result the population of the city decreased 
from about 70,000 in 1891 to 53,000 in 1901. The favourite resi- 
dential town iii Curepipc, where the climate resembles that of the 
south of France. It i.s built on tlie central plateau about 20 m. 
distant from Port Louis by rail and 1800 ft. above the sea. Curepipe 
was incorporated in 18^ and had a population (1901) of 13,000. 
On the railway betwee n Port Louis and Curepipe arc other residential 
towns — Beau Bassin, Rose Hill and Quatro Bomes. Mahebourg, 
poj'. (1901) 4810, is a town on the shores of Grand Port on the 
south-east side of the island, Souillac a small tow-n on the south 
coast. 

Industries. — The Sugar Plantations : The soil of the island is of 
considerable fertility; it is a ferruginous red clay, but so largely 
niingh'd with stones of all sizes that no plough can be used, and the 
hoe lias to be employed to prepare the ground for cultivation. The 
greater portion of the plains is now a vast sugar plantation. The 
bright green of the sugar fields is a striking feature in a view of 
Mauritius from the sea, and gives a ix‘culiar beauty and freshness to 
the prospect. The sod is suitable for the cultivation of almost all 
kinds of tropical produce, and it is to he regretted that the prosperity 
of the colony depends almost entirely on one article of production, 
for the consequences are serious wheii there is a failure, more or less, 
ol the sugar crop. Guano is extensively iinjiorted as a manure, and 
by its ust; the natural fertility of the soil has been increased to a 
wonderful extent. Since the beginning of the 20th century some 
attention has been paid to the cultivation of tea and cotton, with 
encouraging results. Of the e^orts, sugar amounts on an average 
to about 95 of the total. Tlie quantity of sugar exported rose 
from 102,000 tons in 1854 to 189,164 tons in 1877. The competition 
of beet-sugar and the effect of bounties granted by various countries 
then began to te|l on the production in Mauritius, the average crop 
for the seven years ending 1900-1901 being only 150,449 tons. The 
Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902 led to an increase in production, 
the average annual weight of sugar exported for the three years 
T904 1906 being 182,000 tons. The value of the crop was likewise 
seriously affected by the causes mentioned, and by various diseases 
which attacked the canes. Thus in 1878 the value of the sugar 
exported was ^^3,408, 000; in 1888 it had sunk to /i, 911,000, and in 
i8y8 to ;^i,632,ooo. In 1900 the value was ;;(,i,922,ooo, and in 1905 
it had risen to ;^2,l72,ooo. India and the South African colonies 
between them take .some two-thirds of the total ^iroduce. The 
remainder is taken chiefly by Great Britain, Canada and Hong- Kong. 
Kext to sugar, aloe-fibre is the most important export, tlie average 
annual export for the five years ending lyofj being 1840 tons, fn 
addition, a considerabh* quantity of molasses and smaller quantities 
of mm, vanilla and coco-nut oil are exported. The imports are 
mainly rice, wheat, cotton goods, wine, coal, hardware and haber- 
dashery, and guano. The rice comes principally from India and 
Madagascar; cattle are imported from Madagascar, sheep from South 
Africa and Australia, and frozen meat from Australia. The average 
annual value of the cxiiorts for the ten years 1896-1905 was 
;^2,I53,I59; the average annual value of the imports for the same 
period 453,089. These figures when compared with those in 
years before the beet and bounty-fed sugar had entered into severe 
competition with cane sugar, show how greatly the island had 
thereby suffered. In 1864 the ex^iorts were valued at ;^2,249,ooo ; in 
1868 at ;^2,339 ,ooo; in 1877 at /4, 201, 000 and in 1880 at ^3, 634 ,000. 
\nd In each of the years named the imports exceeded /2,^),ooo in 
value. Nearly all the aloe- fibre exported is taken by Great Britain 
and France, while the molasses go to India. Among the minor 
exports is that of bamhara or sea -slugs, which are sent to Hong-Kong 
and Singapore. This industry is chiefly in Chinese hands. The 
great majority of the imports are from Great Britain or British 
possessions. 

The currency of Mauritius is mpees and cents of a mpec, the Indian 
rupee (— lOd.) being the standard unit. The metric system of 
weights and measures has been in force since 1878. 

Communications . — There is a regular fortnightly steamship ser- 
vice between Marseilles and Port Louis by the Messageries Maritimos, 
a four-weekly service with Southampton via Cape Town by the 
tlWon Castle, and a four-weekly service with C^olombo direct by the 
Britbifa India Co.’s boats. Ttee is also frequent communication 
w^ Madagascar, Reunion and^atal. The average annual tonnage 
of ships entering Port Louis is about 750,000, of which five-sevenths 
is Brmsh. Cable communication with Europe, via the Seychelles, 
Zanzibar and Aden, was established in 1893, and the Mauritius 
section of the Cape- Australian cable, via Rodriguez, was completed 
in 1902. 


Railways connect all the principal places and sugar GBtate.s on the 
island, tliat known a.s the Midland line, 3^1 miles long, beginning at 
Port Louis crosses the island to Mah6bourg, passing through 
Curepipe, where it is 1822 It. above the sea There are in all over 
120 miles of railway, all owned and worked by the government 
'l lic first railway was opened in i8()4. The roads are well kept and 
Uicre is an extensive system of tramwa3's for bringing produce 
from the sugar estates to the railway lines. Traction engines are 
also largely used. Xhcre is a complete telegraphic and telephonic 
service. 

Government and 'Revenue. — Mauritius is a Crown colony. The 
governor is assisted by an executive council of five official and 
two elected members, and a legislative council of 27 members, 
8 sitting ex officio, 9 being nominated by the governor and 10 
elected on a moderate franchise. Two of the elected members 
represent St Louis, the 8 rural districts into which the island is 
divided electing each one member. At least one-third of the 
nominated members must be persons not holding any public 
office. The number of registered electors in 1908 was 6186. 
The legislative session usually lasts from April to December. 
Memljers may speak either in French or English. The average 
annual revenue of the colony for the ten years 1896-1905, was 
£608,245, the average annual expenditure during the same 
period £663,606. Up to 1854 there was a surplus in hand, but 
since that time expenditure has on many occasions exceeded 
income, and the public debt in 1908 was £1,305,000, mainly 
incurred however on reproductive works. 

The island has largely retained the old French laws, the codes 
civil, de procedure, du commerce, and dHnstrucUon crirntnelle 
being still in force, except so far as altered by colonial ordinances. 
A supreme court of civil and criminal justice was established in 
1831 under a chief judge and three puisne judges. 

Religion and Education . — The majority of the European inhabi- 
tants belong to the Roman Catholic faith. They numbered at the 
190T cemsus 117,102, and the Protestants 6644. Anglicans, Roman 
Catholics and the Church of Scotland are helped by state grants. 
At the head of the Anglican community is the bishop of Mauritius; 
the chief Romanist dignitary is styled bishop of Port Louis. The 
Mahommedans number over 30,000, but the majority of the Indian 
coolies are Hindus. 

The educational system, as brought into force in 1900, is under 
a director of public instruction assisted by an advisory committee, 
and consists of two branches, (i) superior or secondary instruction, 
(2) primary instruction. For j»rimary instruction there are govern- 
ment schools and schools maintained by the Roman Catholics, Pro- 
testants and other faiths, to which the government gives grants in 
aid. In 1908 there were 67 government schools with 8400 scholars 
and 90 grant schools with 10,200 scholars, besides Hindu schools 
receiving no grant. The Roman Catholic scholars number ()7’72 % ; 
the Protestants 3*80 %; Mahommedans 8*37 %; and Hindus and 
others 20*11 %. Secondary and higher education is given in the 
Royal College and associated schools at Port Louis and Curej^ipe. 

Defence . — Mauritius occupies an important strategic position 
on the route between Soutn Africa and India and in relation to 
Madagascar and Fast Africa, while in Port Louis it jiossesscs one of 
the finest harbours in the Indian Ocean. A permanent garrison 
of some 3000 men is maintained in the island at a cost of about 
;^i8o,ooo per annum. To the cost of the troops Mauritius contributes 
5* % of its annual revenue — about £30,000. 

History. — Mauritius appears to have been unknown to Euro- 
pean nations, if not to all other peoples, until the year 1 505, when 
it was discovered by Mascarenhas, a Portuguese navigator. It 
had then no inhabitants, and there seem to be no traces of a pre- 
vious occupation by any people. The island was retained for most 
of the 16th century by its discoverers, but they made no settle- 
ments in it. In 1598 the Dutch took possession, and named the 
island “ Mauritius,^’ in honour of their stadtholder, G)iint 
Maurice of Nassau. It had been previously called by the Portu- 
guese ** Ilha do Cem 4 ,” from the belief that it was the isl&nd 
so named by Pliny. But though the Dutch built a fort at 
Grand Port and introduced a number of slaves and convicts, 
they made no permanent settlement in Mauritius, finally aban- 
doning the island in 1710. From 1715 to 1767 (when the French 
government assumed direct control) the island was held by agents 
of the French East India Company, by whom its name was again 
changed to “ He de France.” Tlie Company was fortunate in 
having several able men as governors of its colony, especially 
the celebrated Mah6 de Labourdonnais (q^v), who made sugar 
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planting the main industry of the inhabitants.^ Under his 
direction roads were made, forts built, and considerable portions 
of the forest were cleared, and the present capital, Port Louis, 
was founded. Labourdonnais also promoted the planting of 
cotton and indigo, and is remembered as the most enlightened 
and best of all the French governors. He also put down the 
maroons or runaway slaves, who had long been the pest of the 
island. The colony continued to rise in value during the time 
it was held by the French crown, and to one of the intendants,^ 
Pierre Poivre, was due the introduction of the clove, nutmeg 
and other spices. Another governor was D’Entrecasteaux, 
whose name is kept in remembrance by a group of islands 
east of New Guinea. 

During the long war between France and England, at the 
commencement of the igth century, Mauritius was a continual 
source of much mischief to English Indiamen and other merchant 
vessels; and at length the British government determined upon 
an expedition for its capture. This was effected in i8io; and 
upon the restoration of peace in 1814 the possession of the 
island was confirmed to Britain by the Treaty of Paris. By 
the eighth article ot capitulation it was agreed that the inhabi** 
tants should retain their own laws, customs, and religion; and 
thus the island is still largely French in language, habits, and 
predilections ; but its name has again been changed to that given 
by the Dutch, One of the most distinguished of the British 
governors was Sir Robert Farquhar (1810-1823), who did much 
to abolish the Mal^asy slave trade and to establish friendly 
relations with the rising power of the Hova sovereign of Mada- 
gascar. Later governors of note were Sir Henry Barkly (1863- 
1871) and Sir J. Pope Hennessy (1883-1886 and 1888). 

The histor}' of the colony since its acquisition by Great Britain 
has been one of social and political evolution. At first all 
power was concentrated in the hands of the governor, but in 
1832 a legislative council was constituted on which non-official 
nominated members served. In 1884-1885 this council was 
transformed into a partly elected body. Of more importance 
than the constitutional changes were the economic results which 
followed the freeing of the slaves (1834-1839) — for the loss 
of whose labour the planters received over £2,000,000 compen- 
.sation. Coolies were introduced to supply the place of the 
negroes, immigration being definitely sanctioned by the govern- 
ment of India in 1842. Though under government control the 
system of coolie labour led to many abuses. A royal commis- 
sion investigated the matter in 1871 and since that time the 
evils which were attendant on the system have been gradually 
remedied. One result of the introduction of free labour has 
been to reduce the dc.scendants of the slave population to a 
small and unimportant class — Mauritius in this respect offering 
a striking contrast to the British colonies in the West Indies. 
The last half of the 19th century was, however, chiefly notable 
in Mauritius for the number of calamities which overtook the 
island. In 1854 cholera caused the death of 17,000 persons; 
in 1867 over 30,000 people died of malarial fever; in 1802 a 
hurricane of terrific violence caused immense destruction of 
property and serious loss of life ; in 1893 P^eat part of Port Louis 
was destroyed by fire. There were in addition several epidemics 
of small-pox and plague, and from about 1880 onward the 
continual decline in the price of sugar seriously affected the 
islanders, especially the Creole population. During 1902-1905 
an outbreak of surra, which caused great mortality among 
draught animals, further tried the sugar-planters and neces- 
sitated govemroeht help. Notwithstanding all these calamities 
the Slauritians, especially the Indo-Mauritians, have succeeded 
in maintaining the position of the colony as an important sugar- 
producing country. 

D$p«HdentMS , — Dependent upon Mauritius and forming part of 
the colony are a number of small islands scattered over a large 

^ Labourdonnais is credited by several writers with the introduc- 
tion of the sugar cane ihto the island. Leguat, however, mentions 
it as being cultivated dnruw the Dutch occupation. 

^ The regime introduced in 1767 divided the administration 
between a governor, primarily chslrged with military matters, and 
an intendant 


extent of the Indian Ocean. Of dwse the chief is Rodriguee 
375 m. east of Mauritius. Considerably north-east of Rodriguez 
He the Oil Islands or Chagos archipelago, of which the chitt is 
Diego Garcia (see Chagos). The Cargados, Carayos or St Bmtidon 
islets, deeps and shoals, lie at the south end of the Nazareth Bank 
about 250 m. N.N.E. of Mauritius. Until 1903 the SeycheUes, 
Amirantes, Aidabra and other islands lying north of Madagascar 
were also part of the colony of Mauritius. In the year named 
they were forined into a separate colony (see Seychell«s). Two 
islands, Farquhar and Coetivy, though geographidilly within the 
Seychelles area, remained dependent on MauntiuS, being owned by 
regents in that island. In 1908, however, Coetivy was transferreo 
to the Seychelles administration. Amsterdam and St Paul, HU" 
inhabited islands in the South Indian Ocean, included in an official 
list of the dependencies of Mauritius drawn up in 1680, were in 
1893 annexed by France. The total population of the dependendet 
of Mauritius was estimated in 1903 at 5400. 

Authorities. — F. Leguat, Voyages et aventure$ en dtmt ulet distftos 
des Indes orientales (Eng. trails., "A New Voyage to the East Indies; 
London, 1708); Prudham, “England’s Colonial Empire,’’ vol. L, 
The Mauritius and its Dependencies (1846); C. P. Lucas, A Historicai 
Geography of the British Colonies^ vol. i. (Oxford, 1888); Ch. Grant, 
History of Mauritius^ or the Isle of France and Neighbouring Islands 
(1801); J. Milbert, Voyage ptttoresque d 1 ‘ Ile-de-France^ (4 vols., 

1812); Aug. Billiard, Voyage aux colonies orientales (1822); P. 
Beaton, Creoles and Coolies, or Five Years in Mauritius (1859); 
Paul Chasteau, Histoire et description de Vile Maurice (1860); 
F. P. Flemyng, Mauritius, or the Isle of France (186a) ; Ch. J. ^Bojde, 
Far Away, or Sketches of Scenery and Society in Mauritius (1867); 
L. Simonin, Les Pays lointains, notes de voyage {Maurice, &>c.) 
(1867); N. Pike, Sub-Tropical Rambles in the Land of the Aphan- 
apteryx (1873); A. R. Wallace, “ The Mascarene Islands," in ch. xi. 
vol. i. of The Geographical Distribution of Ammals (1876) ; K. Mdbinz, 
F. Richter and £. von Martens, Beitrdge zur Meeres fauna der Insel 
Mauritius und der Seychellen (Berlin, 1880); G. Clark, A Brief 
Notice of the Fauna of Mauritius (1881) ; A. d'EpinsLy,lkenseignement 8 
pour servir d Vhistoire de Vile ^ France jusqu’d jSio (Mauritius, 
i8qo); N. Decotter, Geography of Mauritius and its Dependencies 
(Mauritius, 1892) ; H. de Haga Haig, " The Physical Features and 
Geology of Mauritius " in vol. li., Q. J. Geol. Soc. (1895); the Annual 
Reports on Mauritius issued by the Colonial Office, London ; The 
Mauritius Alman^h published yearly at Port Louis. A map 
of the island in six sh^ts on the scale of one inen to a mile was 
issued by the War Office in 1905. (J. Si.*) 

MAURT» JEAN SIFFREIN (1746-1817), French cardinal and 
archbishop of Paris, the son of a poor cobbler, was born on the 
26th of June 1746 at Valr6as in the Comtal-Venaissin, the dis- 
trict in France which belonged to the pope. His acuteness was 
observed by the priests of the seminary at Avignon, where he 
was educated and took orders. He tried his fortune by writing 
eloges of famous persons, then a favourite practice; and in 1771 
his eloge on Fenelon was pronounced next best to Laharpe’s by the 
Academy. The real foundation of his fortunes was the success 
of a panegyric on St Louis delivered before the Academy in 1772, 
which caused him to be recommended for an abbacy. In 1777 
he published under the title of Discours choisis his puneg3Tics 
on Saint Louis, Saint Augustine and F6nelon, his remarks on 
Bossuet, and his Essai sur f eloquence de la chaire, a volume which 
contains much good criticism and remains a French classic. 
The book was often reprinted as Principes de Veloquenc€> He 
became a favourite preacher in Paris, and was Lent preacher at 
court in 1781, when King Louis XVI. said of his sermon ; “ If the 
abb6 had only said a few words on religion he would have dis- 
cussed every possible subject.” In 1781 he obtained the rich 
priory of Lyons, near Peronne, and in 1785 he was elected to 
the Academy, as successor of Lefranc de Pompignan. His 
morals were as loose as those of his great rival Mirabeau, but 
he was famed in Paris for his wit and gaiety. In 1789 he was 
elected a member of the states-general by the clergy of the 
bailliage of P6ronne, and from the first proved to be the most able 
and persevering defender of the ancitn regime, although he had 
drawn up the greater part of the cahier of the clergy of P6ronne, 
which contained a considerable programme of reform. It is 
said that he attempted to emigrate both in July and in October 
17^ ; but after that time he held firmly to his place, when almost 
universally deserted by his friends. In the Constituent Assembly 
he took an active part in evc^ important debate, combating 
with especial vigour the alienation of the property of the dezgy. 
His life was often in danger, but his ready wit always aaveOK] 
and it was said that one hm mpt would preserve him lor anmndi. 
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When he did emigrate in 1792 he found himself regarded as a 
martyr to the church and the king, and was at once named 
archbishop in pariihuSfOXi^ extra nuncio to the Diet at Frankfort, 
and in 1794 cardinal. He was finally made bishop of Monte- 
fiascone, and settled down in that little Italian town — but not 
for long, for in 1798 the French drove him from his retreat, 
and he sought refuge in Venice and St Petersburg. Next year 
he returned to Rome as ambassador of the exiled Louis XVIII. 
at the papal court. In 1804 he began to prepare his return to 
France by a well-turned letter to Napoleon, congratulating him 
oh restoring religion to France once more. In 1806 he did return ; 
in 1807 he was again received into the Academy; and in 18 lo, on 
the refusal of Cardinal Fesch, was made archbishop of Paris. 
He was presently ordered by the pope to surrender his functions 
as archbishop of Paris. This he refused to do. On the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons he was summarily expelled from the Aca- 
demy and from the archiepiscopal palace. He retired to Rome, 
where he was imprisoned in the castle of St Angelo for six months 
for his disobedience to the papal orders, and died in 1817, a year 
or two after his release, of disease contracted in prison and of 
chagrin. As a critic he was a very able writer, and Sainte-Beuve 
gives him the credit of discovering Father Jacques Bridayne, 
and of giving Bossuet his rightful place as a preacher 
above Massillon ; as a politician, his wit and eloquence make him 
a worthy rival of Mirabeau. He sacrificed too much to personal 
ambition, yet it would have been a graceful act if Louis XVIII. 
had remembered the courageous supporter of Louis XVI., and 
the pope the one intrepid defender of the Church in the states- 
general. • 

I'he (Buvres choisies du Cardinal Maury (5 vols., 1827) contain 
what is worth preserving. Mgr llicard h^ published Maury's 
Correspondance diplomatique (2 vols., Lille, i8gi). For his life and 
character see Vie du Cardinal Maury^ by Louis Siffrein Maury, his 
nephew (1828); J. J. F. Foujoulat, Cardinal Maury ^ sa vie et ses 
ceuvres (1855); Sainte- lieu ve, Causeries du lundi (vol. iv.); Mgr 
Ricard, VAbbe Maurv (1746-1791), L'AbbS Maury avani lySg, 
VAbhi Maury et Mirabeau (1887); G. Bonot-Maury, Le Cardinal 
Maury daprH ses mdmoires et sa correspondance in&dits (Paris, 
1892); A. Aulard, Oraieurs de la consHtuante (Paris, 1882). 
Of the many libels written against him during the Revolution the 
most noteworthy are the Petit carSme de Vabbd Maury ^ with a supple- 
ment called the Seconde annSe (1790), and the Vie privSe de Vabb& 
Maury (1790), claimed by J, R. Hubert, but attributed by some 
writers to Restif de la Bretonne. For further bibliographical details 
see J. M. Qu6rard, La France litUraire, vol. v. (1833). 

MAURY, LOUIS FERDINAND ALFRED (1817-1892), French 
scholar, was bom at Meaux on the 23rd of March 1817. In 
1836, having completed his education, he entered the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale, and afterwards the Bibliothiique de ITnstitut 
(1844), where he devoted himself to the study of archaeology, 
ancient and modem languages, medicine and law. Gifted with 
a great capacity for work, a remarkable memory and an unbiased 
and critical mind, he produced without great effort a number of 
learned pamphlets and books on the most varied subjects. He 
rendered great service to the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, of which he had been elected a member in 1857. Napo- 
leon III. employed him in research work connected with the 
Histoire de Cesar, and he was rewarded, proportionately to his 
active, if modest, part in this work, with the positions of librarian 
of the Tuileries (i860), professor at the College of France (1862) 
and director-general of the Archives ( 1 868). It was not, however, 
to the imperial favour that he owed these high positions. He 
used his influence for the advancement of science and higher 
e;iucation, and with Victor Duruy was one of the founders of the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He died at Paris four years after 
his retirement from the last post, on the iith of February 1892. 

Bidltography. — H is works are numerous ; Les Fies au moyen dge 
and Histoire des Ueendes pieuses au moyen dee ; two books filled wi& 
ingenious ideas, which were published in 1843, and reprinted after 
the death of the author, wi4l^ numerous additions under the title 
Croyanees et Ugendes du moyen (i89f»); Histoire des grandes 
for its de la Gaule et de Vancienne France (1850; a 3rd ed. revised 
^peared in 1867 under the title Les Forits de la Gaule et de Vancienne 
France ) ; La Terre et Vkomme, a general historical sketch of geology, 
geography and ethnology, being the introduction to the Histoire 
universelie, by Victor Duruy (1854); Histoire des religions de la 


Grice antique (3 vols., 1857^x859); La Magie et Vastrologie dans 
VantiquiU et dans le moyen dge (1863) ; Histoire de Vancienne acadimie 
des sciences (1864); Histoire de V Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres (1865) ; a learned paper on the reports of French archaeology, 
written on the occasion of the universal exhibition (1867) ; a number 
of articles in the Encyclopidie moderne (1846-1851), in Michaud's 
Biographie universelie (1858 seq.), in the Journal des savants in the* 
Revue des deux mondcs (1873, 1877, 1879-1880, &c.). A detailed 
bibliography of his works has been placed by Auguste Longnon 
at the beginning of the volume Les Croyanees et Ugendes du moye^x 
dge. 

MAURY, MATTHEW FONTAINE (1806-1873), American 
naval officer and hydrographer, was bom near Fredericksburg 
in Spottsylvania county, Virginia, on the 24th of January 1806. 
He was educated at Harpeth academy, and in 1825 entered the 
navy as midshipman, circumnavigating the globe in the 
“ Vincennes,^’ during a cruise of four years (1826-1830). In 1831 
he was appointed master of the sloop “ Falmouth on the Pacific 
station, and subsequently served in other vessels before returning 
home in 1834, when he married his cousin, Ann Herndon. In 
1835-1^36 he was actively engaged in producing for publication 
a treatise on navigation, a remarkable achievement at so early 
a stage in his career ; he was at this time made lieutenant, and 
gazetted astronomer to a South Sea exploring expedition, but 
resigned this position and was appointed to the survey of south- 
ern harbours. In 1839 he met with an accident which resulted 
in permanent lameness, and unfitted him for active service. In 
the same year, however, he began 10 write a series of articles on 
naval reform and other subjects, under the title of Scraps from 
the Lucky-Bag, yfhich. attracted much attention; and in 1841 he 
was placed in charge of the l)6p6t of Charts and Instruments, 
out of which grew the United States Naval Observatory and the 
Hydrographic Office. He laboured assiduously to obtain obser- 
vations as to the winds and currents by distributing to captains 
of vessels specially prepared log-books; and in the course of nine 
years he had collected a sufficient number of logs to make two 
hundred manuscript volumes, each with about two thousand 
five hundred days’ observations. One result was to show the 
necessity for combined action on the part of maritime nations 
in regard to ocean meteorology. This led to an international 
conference at Brussels in 1853, which produced the greatest 
benefit to navigation as well as indirectly to meteorology. 
Maury attempted to organize co-operative meteorological work 
on land, but the government did not at tliis time take any steps 
in this direction. His oceanographical work, however, received 
recognition in all parts of the civilized world, and in 1855 it was 
proposed in the senate to remunerate him, but in the same year 
the Naval Retiring Board, erected under an act to promote the 
efficiency of the navy, placed him on the retired list. This 
action aroused wide opposition, and in 1858 he was reinstated 
with the rank of commander as from 1855. In 1853 Maury had 
published his Letters on the Amazon and Atlantic Slopes of South 
America, and the most widely popular of his works, the Physical 
Geography of the Sea, was published in London in 1855, and in 
New York in 1856; it was translated into several European 
languages. On the outbreak of the American Civil War in 1861, 
Maury threw in his lot with the South, and became head of coast, 
harbour and river defences. He invented an electric torpedo for 
harbour defence, and in 1862 was ordered to England to purchase 
torpedo material, &c. Here he took active part in organizing 
a petition for peace to the American people, which was unsuc- 
cessful. Afterwards he became imperial commissioner of emi- 
gration to the emperor Maximilian of Mexico, and attempted to 
form a Virginian colony in that country. Incidentdly he 
introduced there the cultivation of cinchona. The scheme of 
colonization was abandoned by the emperor (1866), and Maury, 
who had lost nearly his all during the war, settled for a while in 
England, where he was presented with a testimonial raised by 
public subscription, and among other honours received the degree 
of LL.D. of Cambrid^ University (1868). In the same year, a 
general amnesty admitting of his return to America, he accepted 
the professorship of meteorology in the Virginia Militaiy’’ Insti- 
tute, and settled at Lexington, Virginia, where he died on the 
ist of February 1873. 
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Among works published by Maury, in addition to those mentioned, 
are the pap^ contributed by him to tlie Astronomical Observations 
of the United States Observatory, Letter concerning Lanes for 
Steamers crossing the Atlantic (1855); Physical Geography (1864) 
and Manual of Geography (1871). In 1859 he began the publication 
of a series of Nautical Monographs. 

vSoe Diana Fontaine Maury Corbin (his daughter), Life of Matthew 
Fontaine Maury (London, 1888). 

MAUSOLEUM, the term given to a monument erected to 
receive the remains of a deceased person, which may sometimes 
take the form of a sepulchral chapel. The term cenotaph (Gr. 
Kfvos, empty, tomb) is employed for a similar monu- 

ment where the body is not buried in the structure. The term 

mausoleum ” originated with the magnificent monument 
erected by Queen Artemisia in 353 b.c. in memory of her husband 
King Mausolus, of which the remains were brought to England 
in 1859 by Sir Charles Newton and placed in the British Museum. 
The tombs of Augustus and of Hadrian in Rome are perhaps 
the largest monuments of the kind ever erected. 

MAUSOLUS (more correctly Maussollus), satrap and practi- 
cally ruler of Caria (377-353 ILC.). The part he took in the 
revolt against Artaxerxes Mnemon, his conquest of a great part 
of Lycia, Ionia and of several of the Greek islands, his co-opera- 
tion with the Rhodians and their allies in the war against Athens, 
and the removal of his capital from Mylasa, the ancient scat of 
the Carian kings, to Halicarnassus arc the leading facts of his 
history. He is best knowm from the tomb erected for him by his 
widow Artemisia. The architects Satyrus and Pythis, and the 
sculptors Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis and Timotheus, finished 
the work after her death. (See Halicarnassus.) An inscription 
discovered at Mylasa (Bockh, Inscr. gr. ii. 2691 c.) details the 
punishment of certain conspirators who had made an attempt 
upon his life at a festival in a temple at Labranda in 353. 

See Diod. Sic. xv. 90, 3, xvi. 7, 4, 36, 2; Demostlicnes, Dc Rhodi- 
vrum libertatc] J. B. Bury, Hist, of Gwece (1902), ii. 271; W. Judeich, 
Kleinasiatisrhe Studten (Marburg, 1892), pp. 226“256,and authorities 
under Halicarnassus. 

MAUVE, ANTON (1838-1888), Dutch land.sc.ape painter, was 
born at Zaandam, the son of a Baptist minister. Much against 
the wish of his parents he took up the study of art and entered 
the studio of Van Os, whose dry academic manner had, however, 
but little attraction for him. He benefited far more by his 
intimacy with his friends Jozef Israels and W. Maris. Encour- 
aged by their example he abandoned his early tight and highly 
finished manner for a freer, looser method of painting, and the 
brilliant palette of his youthful work for a tender lyric harmony 
which is generally restricted to delicate greys, greens, and light 
blue. He excelled in rendering the soft hazy atmosphere that 
lingers over the green meadows of Holland, and devoted himself 
almost exclusively to depicting the peaceful rural life of the 
fields and country lanes of HoBand — especially of the districts 
near Oosterbeek and Wolfhezen, the sand dunes of the coast 
at Scheveningen, and the country near Laren, where he spent 
the last years of his life. A little sad and melancholy, his pas- 
toral scenes are nevertheless conceived in a peaceful soothing 
lyrical mood, which is in marked contrast to the epic power and 
almost tragic intensity of J. F. Millet. There are fourteen of 
Mauve’s pictures at the Mesdag Museum at the Hague, and two 
(“ Milking Time ” and “ A Fishing Boat putting to Sea ”) at 
the Rijks Museum in Amsterdam. The Glasgow Corporation 
Gallery owns his painting of “ A Flock of Sheep.” The finest 
and most representative private collection of pictures by Mauve 
was made by Mr J. C. J. Drucker, London. 

MAVROCORDATO, Mavrocordat or Mavrooordato, the 
namfe of a family of Phanariot Greeks, distinguished in the 
history of Turkey, Rumania and modem Greece. The family 
was founded by a merchant of Chios, whose son Alexander 
Mavrocordato (c. 1636-1709), a doctor of philosophy and medi- 
cine of Bologna, became dragoman to the sultim in 1673, and 
was much employed in negotiations with Austria. It was he 
who drew up the Treaty of Karlowitz (1699). He became a 
secretary of state, and was created a count of the Holy Roman 
Empire^ His authority, with that of Hussein Kupruli and Raini 
Pasha, was supreme at the court of Mustapha II., and he did 
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much to ameliorate the condition of the Christians in Turk^. 
He was disgraced in 1703, but was recalled to court by Sultan 
Ahmed 111 . He left some historical, grammatical, &c. treatises 
of little value. 

His son Nicholas Mavrocordato (1670-1730) was pand 
dragoman to the Divan (1697), and in 1708 was appointed 
hospodor (prince) of Moldavia. Deposed, owing to the sultan’s 
suspicions, in favour of Demetrius Cantacuzene, he was r^tored 
in 1 7 1 1 , and soon afterwards became hospodar <k Wallachia. In 
1716 he was deposed by the Austrians, but was restored after 
the peace of Passarowitz. He was the first Greek set to rule 
the Danubian principalities, and was responsible for establishing 
the system which for a hundred years was to make the name of 
Greek hatef ul to the Rumanians. He introduced Greek mannere, 
the Greek language and Greek costume, and set up a splendid 
court on the Byzantine model. For the rest he was a man of 
enlightenment, founded libraries and was himself the author of a 
curious work entitled Hcpl KaBrjKovrtov (Bucharest, 1719). He was 
succeeded as grand dragoman (1709) by his son John (loannes), 
who was for a short while hospodar of Moldavia, and died in 1720. 

Nicholas Mavrocordato was succeeded as prince of Walla^ia 
in 1730 by his son Constantine. He was deprived in the same 
year, but again ruled the principality from 1735 to 1741 and from 
1744 to 1748; he was prince of Moldavia from 1741 to 1744 and 
from T748 to 1749. His rule was distinguished by numerous 
tentative reforms in the fiscal and administrative systems. He 
was wounded and taken prisoner in the affair of Galati during 
the Russo-Turkish War, on the 5th of November 1769, and died 
in captivity. • 

Prince Alexander Mavrocordato (1791-1865), Greek 
statesman, a descendant of the hospodars, was bom at Constan- 
tinople on the nth of February 1791. In 1812 he went to the 
court of his uncle loannes Caradja, hospodar of Wallacliia, with 
whom he passed into exile in Russia and Italy (1817). He was 
a member of the Hetairia Philike and was amon|; the Phanariot 
Greeks who hastened to the Morea on the outbreak of the War 
of Independence m 1821. He was active in endeavouring to 
establish a regular government, and in January 1822 presided 
over the first Greek national assembly at Epidaurus. He com- 
manded the advance of the Greeks into western Hellas the same 
year, and suffered a defeat at Peta on the i6th of July, but 
retrieved this disaster somewhat by his successful resistance to 
the first siege of Missolonghi (Nov. 1822 to Jan. 1823). His 
English sympathies brought him, in 'the subsequent strife of 
factions, into opposition to the “ Russian ” party headed by 
Demetrius Ypsilanti and Kolokotrones ; and thouglx he held the 
portfolio of foreign affairs for a short while under the presidency 
of Petrobey (Petros Mavromichales), he was compelled to with- 
draw from affairs until February 1825, when he again became a 
secretary of state. The landing of Ibrahim Pasha followed, and 
Mavrocordato again joined the army, only escaping capture in 
the disaster at Sph^a (Spakteria), on the 9th of 1825, by 
swimming to Navarino. After the fall of Missolonghi (April 22, 
1826) he went into retirement, until President Capo dTstria 
made him a member of the ooxnmittee for the administration of 
war material, a position he resigned in 1828. After Capo dTs- 
tria’s murder (C)ct. 9, 1831) and the resignation of his brother 
and successor, Agostino Capo d’Istria (April 13, 1832), Mavro- 
cordato became minister of finance. He was vice-president of 
the National Assembly at Argos (July, 1832), and was appointed 
by King Otto minister of finance, and in 1833 premier. From 
1834 onwards he was Greek envoy at Munich, Berlin, London 
and — after a short interlude as premier in Greece in 1841-^ 
Constantinople. In 1843, revolution of September, he 

returned to Athens as minister without portfolio in the Metsxas 
cabinet, and from April to August 1844 bead of the govern- 
ment formed after the fall of the Russian ” party. Going into 
opposition, he distinguished himself by his violent attacks on 
the Kolettis government. In X854-X855 he was again head of 
the government for a few months. He died in Aegina on the 
i8th of August 1865. 

See £. Legrand, Genedlogie des Mavrocordato (Paris, i886). 
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HAWKMAI (Burmese Maukme), one of the largest states in 
the eastern division of the southern Shan States of Burma. It 
lies aj^roxinmtely between 19° 30' and 20° 30' N. and 97° 30' 
and 98° 15' E., and has an area of 2,787 sq. m. The central 
portion of the state consists of a wide plain well watered and 
under rice cultivation. The rest is chiefly hills in ranges running 
north and south. There is a good deal of teak in the state, but 
it has been ruinously worked. The sawbwa now works as con- 
tractor for government, which takes one-third of the net profits. 
Rice is the chief crop, but much tobacco of good quality is grown 
in 4 ;he Langkb district on tlie T^ng river. There is also a great 
deal of cattle-breeding. The population in 1901 was 29,454, 
over two-thirds of whom were Shans and the remainder 
Taungthu, Burmese, Yangsek and Red Karens. The capital, 
Mawkmai, stands in a fine rice plain in 20° 9' N. and 97® 25' E. 
It had about 150 houses when it first submitted in 1887, but 
was burnt out by the Red Karens in the lollowing year. It has 
since recovered. There are very fine orange groves a few miles 
south of the town at Kantu-awn, called Kadugate by the 
Burmese. 

MAXENTIUS, MARCUS AUREUUS VALERIUS, Roman 
emperor from a.d. 306 to 312, was the son of Maximianus 
Hercuhus, and the son-in-law of Galerius. Owing to his vices 
and incapacity he was left out of account in the division of the 
empire which took place in 305. A variety of causes, however, 
had produced strong dissatisfaction at Home with many of the 
arrangements established by Diocletian, and on the 28th of 
October 306, the public discontent found expression in the 
mas.sacre of those magistrates who remained loyal to Flavius 
Valerius Severus and in tlie election of Maxentius to the imperial 
dignity. With the help of his father, Maxentius was enabled 
to put Severus to death and to repel the invasion of Galerius; 
his next steps were first to banish Maximianus, and then, after 
achieving a military success in Africa against the rebellious 
governor, L. BK)mitius Alexander, to declare war against 
Constantine as having brought about the death of his father 
Maximianus. His intention of carrying the war into Gaul was 
anticipated by Constantine, who marched into Italy. Maxentius 
was defeated at Saxa Rubra near Rome and drowned in the 
Tiber while attempting to make his way across the Milvian 
bridge into Rome. He was a man of brutal and worthless 
chftiacter; but although Gibbon’s statement that he was just, 
humane and even partial towards the afflicted Christians ” 
may be exaggerated, it is probable that he never exhibited 
any special hostility towards them. 

See De Broglie, IJE^lise et VEmpive Romain au quatriime siicle 
(1856-1866), and on the attitude of the Romans towards Christian- 
ity generally, aw. 8 in vol. il of J. B. Bury's edition of Gibbon 
(Zosimus ii. ^10; Zonaras xii 33, xiiL 1; Aurelius Victor, Epi . 40; 
Eutropius, X. 2). 

MAXIM, SIR HIRAM STEVENS (1840- ), Anglo-American 

engineer and inventor, was bom at Sangerville, Maine, U.S.A., 
on the 5th of February 3840. After serving an apprenticeship 
with a coachbuilder, he entered the machine works of liis uncle, 
Levi Stevens, at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, in 1864, and four 
years later he became a draughtsman in the Novelty Iron Works 
and Shipbuilding Company in New York City. About this period 
he produced several inventions connected with illumination by 
gas; and from 1877 he was one of the numerous inventors who 
were trying to solve the problem of making an efficient and 
durable incandescent electric lamp, in this connexion introducing 
the widely used process of treating the carbon filaments by heat- 
ing them in an atmosphere of hydrocarbon vapour. In 1880 he 
came to Europe, and soon began to devote himself to the con- 
struction of a machine-gun which should be automatically loaded 
and fired by the energy of the recoil (see Machine-Gun). In 
order to realize the full usefi^ess of the weapon, which was first 
exhibited in an undergrounerrange at Hatton Garden, London, 
in 1884, he felt the nec essity of employing a smokeless powder, 
and accordingly he devised maximite, a mixture of trinitro- 
cellulose, nitroglycerine and castor oil, which was patented in 
1889. He also undertook to make a fiying machine, and after 


numerous preliminary experiments constructed an apparatus 
which was tried at Bexley Heath, Kent, in 1894. (See Flight.) 
Having been naturalized as a British subject, he was knighted 
in 1901. His younger brother, Hudson Maxim (b. 1853), took 
out numerous patents in connexion with explosives. 

MAXIMA AND MINIMA, in mathematics. By the maximum 
or minimum value of an expression or quantity is meant primarily 
the “ greatest ” or “ least ” value that it can receive. In general, 
however, there are points at which its value ceases to increase and 
begins to decrease ; its value at such a point is called a maximum. 
So there are points at which its value ceases to decrease and 
begins to increase; such a value is called a minimum. There 
may be several maxima or minima, and a minimum is not 
necessarily less than a maximum. For instance, the expression 
•¥ X ^ 2)i(x - 1) can take all values from -00 to ~ i and 
from 4- 7 to *f 00 , but has, so long slhx is real, no value between 
“ I and 4- 7. Here i is a maximum value, and 4- 7 is a 
minimum value of the expression, though it can be made 
greater or less than any assignable quantity. 

The tirst general method of investigating maxima and minima 
seems to have been published in a.d. 1629 by Ficrre Fermat. 
Particular cases had been discussed. Thus Euclid in Book III. 
of the Element}; finds the greatest and least straight lines that can 
be drawn from a point to the circumference of a circle, and in 
Book VI. (in a proposition generally omitted from editions of 
his works) finds the parallelogram of greatest area with a 
given perimeter. Apollonius investigated the greatest and least 
distances of a point from the perimeter of a conic section, and 
discovered them to be the normals, and that their feet were the 
intersections of the conic with a rectangular hyperbola. Some 
remarkable theorems on maximum areas arc attributed to 
Zenodorus, and preserved by Pappus and Theon of Alexandria. 
The most noteworthy of them are the following : — 

1. Of polygons of n sides witli a given perimeter the regular 
polygon encloses the greatest area. 

2. Of two regular polygons of the same perimeter, that with the 
greater number of side.s encloses the greater area. 

3. The circle encloses a greater area than any polygon of the 
same perimeter. 

4. The sum ol the areas of two isosceles triangles on given bases, 
the sum of whose perimeters is given, is greatest when me triangles 
arc similar. 

5. Of segments of a circle of given perimeter, the semicircle 
encloses the greatest area. 

b. The sphere is the surface of given area which encloses the 
greatest volume. 

Serenus of Antissa investigated the somewhat trifling problem 
of finding the triangle of greatest area whose sides are formed by 
the intersections with the base and curved surface of a right 
circular cone of a plane drawn through its vertex. 

The next problem on maxima and minima of which there 
appears to be any record occurs in a letter from Regiomontanus 
to Rodcr (July 4, 1471), and is a particular numerical example 
of the problem of find^ the point on a given straight line at 
which two given points subtend a maximum angle. N . Tartaglia 
in his General traitaio de numeri et mesuri (c, 1556) gives, with- 
out proof, a rule for dividing a number into two parts such that 
the continued product of the numbers and their difference is a 
maximum. 

Fermat investigated maxima and minima by means of the 
principle that in the neighbourhood of a maximum or minimum 
the differences of the values of a function are Sensible, a method 
virtually the same as that of the differential calculus, and of 
great use in dealing with geometrical maxima and minima. His 
method was developed by Huygens, Leibnitz, Newton and others, 
and in particular by Jo^ Hudde, who investigated m£«ima and 
minima of functions of more than one independent variable, and 
made some attempt to discriminate between maxima and mmima, 
a question first definitely settled, so far as one variable is con- 
cerned, by Colin Maclaurin in his Treatise an Fluxions (174*)- 
The method of the differential calculus was perfected by Euler 
and Lagrange. 

John Bernoulli's famous problem of the “brachistochrone,” 
or curve of quickest descent from one point to another under 
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the action of gravhy, proposed in 1696, gaw rise to a new kind 
of maidmum and minimum problem in which we have to find 
a curve and not points on a given curve. From these problems 
arose the “ Calculus of Variations.’^ (See Variations, Calculub 

Of.) 

The oifiy general methods of attackii^ problems on maxima 
and minima are those of the differential calculus or, in geo- 
metrical problems, what is practically Fermat’s method. Some 
problems may be solved by algebra; thus if y « / (ac) -r ^(x), 
where / (x) and i^) are polynomials in Xj the limits to the 
valuer of y may be found from the consideration that the 
equation ytji {x) -- j (:)c) - 0 must have real roots. This is a 
useful method in the case in which and f{x) are quad- 
ratics, but scarcely ever in any other case. The problem of 
finding the maximum product of n positive quantities whose 
sum is given may also be found, algebraically, thus. If a and b 
are any two real unequal quantities whatever {^{a + > ab^ 

so that we can increase the product leaving the sum un- 
altered by replacmg any two terms by half their sum, and 
so long as any two of the quantities are unequal we can increase 
the product. Now, the quantities being all positive, the product 
cannot be increased without limit and must somewhere attain a 
maximum, and no other form of the product tlian that in which 
they are all equal can be the maximum, so that the product is 
a maximum when they are all equal. Its minimum value 
is obviously zero. If the restriction that all the quantities 
shall be positive is removed, the product can be made equal 
to any quantity, positive or negative. So other theorems 
of algebra, which are stated as theorems on inequalities may 
be regarded as algebraic solutions of problems on maxima and 
minima. 

For purely geometrical questions the only general method 
available is practically that employed by Fermat. If a quantity 
depends on the position of some point P on a curve, and if its 
value is equal at two neighbouring points P and F, then at some 
position between P and P' it attains a maximum or minimum, and 
this position may be found by making P and F approach each 
other indefinitely. Take for instance the problem of Regio- 
montanus “ to find a point on a given straight line which subtends 
a maximum angle at two given points A and B.” Let P and F 
be two near points on the given straight line such that the angles 
APB and AP'B are equal. Then ABPF lie on a circle. By 
making P and F approach each other we see that for a maximum 
or minimum value of the angle APB, P is a point in which a circle 
drawn through AB touches the given straight line. There are 
two such points, and unless the given straight line is at right 
angles to AB the two angles obtained are not the same. It is 
easily seen that both angles are maxima, one for points on the 
given straight line on one side of its intersection with AB, the 
other for points on the other side. For further examples of this 
method together with most other geometrical problems on 
maxima and minima of any interest or importance the reader may 
consult such a book as J. W. Russell’s A S^ud to Elementary 
Geometry (Oxford, 1907). 


The method of the differential calculus is theoretically very 
simple. Let be a function of several variables 4r„ , , , Xnr 

supposed for the present independent ; if is a maximum or 
mmlmum for the set of values Xj, Xg, . , . Xn, and u becomes 
M + Su, when x,, receive small increments JjTj, 

. . hXn,', then 8u mast have the same sign for aU possible 
values of SXjj SXf, . . . Sx„ 


Now 




The sign of this expression in general is that of 2(8u/8x,)BXi, 
which cannot be one-signed when x^, Xg, , . . Xh can take all 
possible values, for a set of increments dXi, 8Xg, . , ,8x„ will give an 
opposite sign to the set - 8;ri, - 8xg, . . . -8x„. Hence 
must vanish for all sets of increments 8xj^ . . . 8x„, and since 
thiMit arc independent, we must have s: o, 8n/8Xg « o, . * . 
8h/8x„ =^o. a value of u given by a set of solutions of these ei^ua- 
tiona is called a “ critic^ v^ue " of u. The value of 8u now becomes 


foru to be a xaaximum or akimmum this must have always the same 


sign. For the case of a single variable x, corresponding to a value 
of X given by the equation dujdx => 0 , u is a maximum or minimum 
as is negative or positive. If vanishes, then there 

is no maximum or minimum unless cPufdx^ vanishes, and there is 
a maximum or minimum according as d*ufdx* is negative or positive. 
Generally, if the first differential cocrticient which does not vanish 
is even, there is a maximum or minimum according as this is negative 
or positive. If it is odd, there is no maximum or minimum. 

In the case of several variables, the quadratic 




must be one-signed. The condition for this is that the seriee^of 
discriminants 
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where denotes 8Htj8a/>8a.j should be all positive, if the quadratic 
is always positive, and alternately negative and positive, if the 
quadratic is always negative. If the first condition is satisfied the 
critical value is a minimum, if the second it is a maximum. For 
the case of two variables the conditions are 


o-K 8'^u / 8‘~u y 

Siry' 8x.^ \ 

for a maximum or minimum at all and 8'‘h^l8x^ and Pul8x^ both 
negative for a maximum, and both positive for a minimum. It is 
important to notice that by the quadratic being one-signed is meant 
that it cannot be made to vanish except when Ix^, 8 Xq, . . , 8x„ all 
vanish. If, in the case of two variables, 


^ Y 
Sx/ ix,/ \5;r,»A'y 

then the quadratic is one-signed unless it vanishes, but the value 
of u is not necessarily a maximum or minimum, and the terms of 
the third and possibly fourth order must be taken aftcount of. 

Take for instance the function m — xy^+y'. Here the values 
^ ^ o, y — o satisfy the equations Su/Sx — o, 8u/8y= o, so that zero 
is a critical value of u, but it is neither a maximum nor a minimum 
although the terms of the second order are (Sx)'-^, and are never 
negative. Hero = 8 a- — 8A8y^ + 8r\ and by putting 8 a — o or an 
infinitesimal of the same order as 8v^\ we can make the sign of 8u 
depend on that of 8y^ and so be positive or negathra as we please. 
On the other hand, if we take the function u T x'-'-xy^-i- A«=o,y *0 
make zero a critical value of «, and here 8 ms=8a-— 8A8y**4-8y^, which 
is always positive, because we can write it as the sum of* two squares, 
viz. (8 a - + |8y*; so that in this case zero is a minimum value 

of u. 

A critical value usually gives a maximum or minimum in the 
case of a function of one variable, and often in the case of several 


independent variables, but all maxima and minima, particularly 
absolutely greatest and least values, are not necessarily critical 
values. If, for example, a is restricted to he between the values 
a and b and 4>'(x} ^ o lias no roots in this interval, it follows that 
^'(a) is one-signed as a increases from a to b, so that ^(a) is increas- 
ing or dimini^ing all the time, and the greatest and least values of 
<b{x) are (f>(a) and though neither of them Is a critical value, 
Crasider the following example : A person in a boat a miles from 
the nearest point of the beach wishes to reach as quickly as p6ssiMe 
a point b miles from that point along the shore. The ratio of his 
rate of walking to his rate of rowing is cosec a. Where should 
he land ? 

Here let AB be the direction of the beach, A the nearest point 
to the boat O, and B the point he wishes to reach. Uearfy he 
must land, if at all, between A and B. Suppose he lands at P. 
Let the angle AOP be 9, so that OP ^.a sec 0, and PB = fc - a tan 9. 
If his rote of rowing is V miles an hour his time will be « sec e/V -f- 
(d — a tan 9) sin a/V hours. Call this T. Then to the first power 
of 89, 8T » (a/V) 8oc<^ (sin 9 — sin a)80, so that if A0B>a, 8X and 89 
have opposite signs from 9 = o to 0 a, and the same signs froip 
9 o to 9 = AOB. So that when AOB is > a, T decreases from 9 = 0 
to 9 « a . and then increases, so that he should land at a point distaut 
a tan a from A, unless a tan «i>^. When this is the case, 8T and 89 
have opposite signs throughout the whole nmgo of 9, so T 
decreases as 9 increases, and he should row direct to B. In the 
first case the minimum value of T is also a critical value ; in the second 
case it is not. 

The greatest and least values of the bending moments of loaded 
rods are often at the extremities of the divisions of the rods and 
not at points given by critical values. 

In the case of a function of several variables, x^, . . , a„ 
not independent but connected by m functional relatldns tc, ae 0 , 
tf; n o, . . . , « o, we might proceed to elimma:te.,iii of the 

variables; but Lagrange's " Metiaod of, undetermined MnttipUers '* 
is more elegant and generally more useful. 

We have ** o, 8Wg »= o, . . . , 8^,^ « o. Consider instead Of 
8i4, what is the same thing, vis., 8w -f •f 
where Ai, .. . are arbitrary nsoHipiierB. The tenas it 
first order in this expraseion are 
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We can choose Aj, . . . Am, to make the coefficients of 82^2, 
. . . tXm, vanish, and the remaining 8^,„^i to hx„ may be regarded 
as independent, so that, when u has a critical value, their co- 
efficients must also vanish. So that we put 


for all values of r. These equations with the equations 
w,„ = o are exactly enough to determine A,, • ■ A/m, X-ff . . Xtt ^ 
so that we find critical values of u, and examine the terms of the 
second order to decide whether we obtain a maximum or minimum. 

To take a very simple illustration : consider the problem of deter- 
mining the maximum and minimum tadii vectors of the ellipsoid 
4- -j- = I , where a^>¥> c«. Here we require the maxi- 
mum and minimum values of where 

We have <14 =■ 2 xtx{t + 2 yly{i + 2cSz{i + 

To make the terms of the first order disappear, we ^ve the three 
equations : — 

x{i \Ja^) = 0 , y (I 4- A/62) == ^ (I ^jc^) -- o. 

These have three sets of solutions consistent with the conditions 
;r7fl2 -4 y76« -f- = 1, a® > 6“ > c% viz. 

(I) y = o, z s= 0, A ^ ; (2) r = o, ^ — o, A = — 6® ; 

(3) ^ T- o, y o, A = - 

In the case of (1) 6 u 8 y^ (i — a^/b^) + 8^2 (i — a^/c^t which is 
always negative, so that u — gives a maximum. 

In the case of (3) 8m = 82r2 (i — c^/a^) + 8y2 (i — which is 

always positive, so that m = c® gives a minimum. 

In the case of (2) 8 m — 8^2(1 — 62/^2) — — i), which can be 

made either positive or negative, or even zero if we move in the 
planes d^{i — b'^/d^) — ii^[b'^lc'^ ~ i)j which are well known to be the 
central planes of circular section. So that m = 6®, though a critical 
value, is neither a maximum nor minimum, and the central planes 
of circular section divide the ellipsoid into four portions in two of 
wliich a® > r® > 6®, and in the other two 6® > f '- > 

(A. E. J.) 

MAXIMIANUS, a Latin elegiac poet who flourished during 
the 6th century a.d. He was an Etruscan by birth, and spent 
his youth at Rome, where he enjoyed a great reputation as on 
orator. At an advanced age he was sent on an important 
mission to the East, perhaps by Theodoric, if he is the Maxi- 
mianus to whom that monarch addressed a letter preserved in 
Cassiodorus (Vartarum, i. 21). The six elegies extant under 
his name, written in old age, in which he laments the loss of his 
youth, contain descriptions of various amours. They show the 
author’s familiarity with the best writers of the Augustan age. 

Editions by J. C. Wernsdorf, Poztae latini minores, vi. ; E. Bahrens, 
Poetae latini minores, v. ; M. Petachenig (1890) in C. F. Aschersou’s 
Berliner Stndien^ xi. ; R. Webster (Princeton, 1901; see Classical 
Review^ Oct. 1901), with introduction and commentary; see also 
Robinson Ellis in American Journal of Philology ^ v. ^884), and 
Teuffel-Schwabe, Hist, of Roman Literature (Eng, trans.), § 490. There 
is an English version (as from Cornelius Callus), by Hovenden Walker 
(1689), under the title of The Impotent Lover. 

MAXIMIANUS, MARCUS AUREUUS VALERIUS, surnamed 
Herculius, Roman emperor frpm a.d. 286 to 305, was bom of 
humble parents at Sirmium in Pannonia. He achieved distinc- 
tion during long service in the army, and having been made 
Caesar by Diocletian in 285, received the title of Augustus in the 
following year (April i, 286). In 287 he suppressed the rising of 
the peasants (Bagaudae) in Gaul, but in 289, after a three years’ 
struggle, his colleague and he were compelled to acquiesce in 
the assumption by his lieutenant Carausius (who had crossed 
over to Britain) of the title of Augustus. After 293 Maximianus 
left the c.are of the Rhine frontier to Constantius Chlorus, who 
had been designated Caesar in that year, but in 297 his arms 
achieved a rapid and decisive victory over the barbarians of 
Mauretania, and in 302 he shared at Rome the triumph of 
Diocletian, the last pageant of the kind ever witnessed by that 
city. On the ist of May jo^the day of Diocletian’s abdication, 
he also, but without his colleague’s sincerity, divested himself 
of the imp>erial dignity at Mediolanum (Milan), which had been 
his capited, and retired to a villa in Lucania; in the following 
year, however, he was induced by his son Maxentius to reassumc 
the purple. Ill 307 he brought the emperor Flavius Valerius 


Severus a captive to Rome, and also compelled Galerius to retreat, 
but in 308 he was himself driven by Maxentius from Italy into 
Illyricum, whence again he was compelled to seek refuge at 
Arelate (Arles), the court of his son-in-law, Constantine. Here 
a false report was received, or invented, of the death of Constan- 
tine, at that time absent on the Rhine. Maximianus at once 
grasped at the succession, but was soon driven to Massilia 
(Marseilles), where, having been delivered up to his pursuers, he 
strangled himself. 

Soe Zosimus ii. 7-1 x; Zonaras xii. 3i~33; Eutropius ix. 20, 
X. 2, 3 ; Aurelius Victor, p. 39. For the emperor Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus see Galerius. 

MAXIMIUAN I. (1573-1651), called ‘‘the Great,” elector 
and duke of Bavaria, eldest son of William V. of Bavaria, was 
bom at Munich on the 17th of April 1573. He was educated by 
the Jesuits at the university of Ingolstadt, and began to take 
part in the government in 1591. He married in 1 595 his cou.sin, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 11 ., duke of Lorraine, and became 
duke of Bavaria upon his father’s abdication in 1597. He 
refrained from any interference in German politics until 1607, 
when he was entmsted with the duty of executing the imperial 
ban against the free city of Donauworth, a Protestant stronghold. 
In December 1607 his troops occupied the city, and vigorous 
steps were taken to restore the supremacy of the older faith. 
Some Protestant princes, alarmed at this action, formed a union 
to defend their interests, which was answered in 1609 by the 
establishment of a league, in the formation of which Maximilian 
took an important part. Under his leadership an army was set 
on foot, but his policy was strictly defensive and he refused to 
allow the league to become a tool in the hands of the house of 
Habsburg. Dissensions among his colleagues led the duke to 
resign his office in 1616, but the approach of trouble brought 
about his return to the league about two years later. 

Having refused to become a candidate for the imperial throne 
in 1619, Maximilian was faced with the complications arising 
from the outbreak of war in Bohemia. After some delay he 
made a treaty with the emperor Ferdinand II. in October 1619, 
and in return for large concessions placed the forces of the league 
at the emperor’s service. Anxious to curtail the area of the 
struggle, he made a treaty of neutrality with the Protestant 
Union, and occupied Upper Austria as security for the expenses 
of the cafnpaign. On the 8th of November 1620 his troops under 
1 Count Tilly defeated the forces of Frederick, king of Bohemia 
and count palatine of the Rhine, at the White Hill near Prague. 
In spite of the arrangement with the union Tilly then devastated 
the Rhenish Palatinate, and in February 1623 Maximilian was 
formally invested with the electoral dignity and the attendant 
office of imperial steward, which had been enjoyed since 1356 
by the counts palatine of the Rhine. After receiving the 
Upper Palatinate and restoring Upper Austria to Ferdinand, 
Maximilian became leader of the party which sought to bring 
about Wallenstein’s dismissal from the imperial service. At 
the diet of Regensburg in 1630 Ferdinand was compelled to 
assent to this demand, but the sequel was disastrous both for 
Bavaria and its ruler. Early in 1632 the Swedes marched into 
the duchy and occupied Munich, and Maximilian could only 
obtain the assistance of the imperialists by placing himself under 
the orders of Wallenstein, now restored to the command of the 
emperor’s forces. The ravages of the Swedes and their French 
allies induced the elector to enter into negotiations for peace 
with Gustavus Adolphus and Cardinal Richelieu. He also pro- 
posed to disarm the Protestants by modifying the Restitution 
edict of 1629; but these efforts were abortive. In March 1647 
he concluded an armistice with France and Sweden at Ulm, but 
the entreaties of the emperor Ferdinand III. led him to disregard 
his undertaking. Bavaria was again ravaged, and the elector’s 
forces defeated in May 1648 at Zusmarshausen. But the peace 
of Westphalia soon put an end to the strugrie. By this treaty 
it was agreed that Maximilian should retain the electoral dignity, 
which was made hereditary in his family; and the Upper Palati- 
nate was incorporated with Bavaria. The elector died at 
Ingolstadt on the 27th of September 1651. By his second wif^ 
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Maria Anne/daughter of the emperor Ferdinand IL, he left two 
sons^ Ferdinand Maria, who succeeded him, and Maximilian 
Philip. In 1839 a statue was erected to his memory at Munich 
by Louis L, king of Bavaria. Weak in health and feeble in 
frame, Maximilian had high ambitions both for himself and his 
duchy, and was tenacious and resourceful in prosecuting his 
designs. As the ablest prince of his age he sought to prevent 
Germany from becoming the battleground of Europe, and 
although a rigid adherent of the Catholic faith, was not always 
subservient to the priest. 

See P. P. Wolf, Geschichte Kurfurst Maximilians I. und seiner 
Zeit (Munich, 1807-1809); C. M. Freiherr von Aretin, Geschichte 
des bayerschen Herzogs und KurfUrsten Maximilian des Ersten 
(Passau, 1842); M. Lossen, Die lieichsiadt Donauwurth und Herzog 
Maximilian (Munich, 1866); F. Stieve, KurfUrsi Maximilian I. von 
Bayern (Munich, 1882); F. A. W. Schreiber, Maximilian 1 . der 
KathoHsche KurfUrst von Bayern, und der dreissigjdhrige Krieg 
(Munich, 1868) ; M. Hogl, Die Bekehrung der Oherpfalz durch KurfUrsi 
Maximilian I. (Regensburg, 1903). 

MAXIMILIAN I. (Maximilian Joseph^ (1756-1825), king of 
Bavaria, was the son of the count palatine Frederick of Zwei- 
briicken-Birkenfcld, and was born on the 27th of May 1756. 
He was carefully educated under the supervision of his uncle, 
Duke Christian IV. of Zweibriicken, took service in 1777 as a 
colonel in the French army, and rose rapidly to the rank of 
major-general. From 1782 to 1789 he was stationed at Strass- 
burg, but at tlic outbreak of the revolution he exchanged the 
French for the Austrian service, taking part in the opening 
campaigns of the revolutionary wars. On the ist of April 1795 
he succeeded his brother, Charles II., as duke of Zweibriicken, 
and on the i6th of February 1799 became elector of Bavaria 
on the extinction of the Sulzbach line with the death of the 
elector Charles Theodore. 

The sympathy with France and with French ideas of en- 
lightenment which characterized his reign was at once manifested. 
Ill the newly organized ministry Count Max Josef von Montgelas 
(q.v), who, after falling into disfavour with Charles Tlieodore, 
had acted for a time as Maximilian Joseph’s private secretary, 
was the most potent influence, an influence wholly “ enlightened ” 
and French. Agriculture and commerce were fostered, the laws 
were ameliorated, a new criminal code drawn up, taxes and 
imposts equalized without regard to traditional privileges, while 
a number of religious houses were suppressed and their revenues 
used for educational and other useful purposes. In foreign 
politics Maximilian Joseph’s attitude was from the German point 
of view less commendable. With the growing sentiment of 
German nationality he had from first to last no sympathy, and 
his attitude throughout was dictated by wholly dynastic, or at 
least Bavarian, considerations. Until 1813 he was the most 
faithful of Napoleon’s German allies, the relation being cemented 
by the marriage of his daughter to Eugdne Beauhamais. His 
reward came with the treaty of Pressburg (Dec. 26, 1805), 
by the terms of which he was to receive the royal title and 
important territorial acquisitions in Swabia and Franconia to 
round ofi his kingdom. The style of king he actually assumed 
on the ist of January 1806. 

The new king of Bavaria was the most important of the princes 
belonging to the Confederation of the Rhine, and remained 
Napoleon’s ally until the eve of the battle of Leipzig, w^hen by 
the convention of Ried (Oct. 8, 1813) he inade the guarantee 
of the integrity of his kingdom the price of his joining tlie Allies. 
By the first treaty of Paris (June 3, 1814), however, he ceded 
Tirol to Austria in exchange for the former duchy of Wurzburg. 
At the congress of Vienna, too, which he attended in person, 
Maximilian had to make further concessions to Austria, ceding 
the quarters of the Inn and Hausruck in return for a part of 
the old Palatinate. The king fought hard to maintain the 
contiguity of the Bavarian territories as guaranteed at Ried; 
but the most he could obtain was an assurance from Mettemich 
in the matter of the. Baden succession, in which he was also 
doomed to be disappointed (see Baden : History, hi. 506). 

At Vienna and aiterwards Maximilian sturdily opposed any 
reconstitution of Germany which should endanger the indepen- 
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dence of Bavaria, and it was his insistence on the principle 
of full sovereignty being left to the German reigning princes that 
largely contributed to the loose and weak organization of the new 
German Confederation. The Federal Act of the Vienna congress 
was proclaimed in Bavaria, not as a law but as an international 
treaty. It was partly to secure popular support in his resis^ce 
to any interference of the federal diet in the internal afrairs of 
Bavaria, partly to give unity to his somewhat heterogeneous 
territories, that Maximilian on the 26th of May 1818 m'anted a 
liberal constitution to his people. Montgelas, who had opposed 
this concession, had fallen in the previous year, and Maximilian 
had also reversed his ecclesiastical policy, signing on the 24th of 
October 1817 a concordat with Rome by which the powers of 
the clergy, largely curtailed under Montgelas’s administration, 
were restored. The new parliament proved so intractable that 
in 1819 Maximilian was driven to appeal to the powers against 
his own creation; but his Bavarian “particularism” ^d his 
genuine popular sympathies prevented him from allowii^ the 
Carlsbad decrees to be strictly enforced within his dominions. 
The suspects arrested by order of the Mainz Commission he was 
accustomed to examine himself, with the result that in many 
cases the whole proceedings were quashed, and in not a few 
accused dismissed with a present of money. Maximilian died 
on the 13th of October 1825 and was succeeded by his son 
Louis 1 . 

In private life Maximilian was kindly and simple. He loved 
to play the part of Landesvater, walking about the streets of his 
capital en bourgeois and entering into conversation with all ranks 
of his subjects, by whom he was regarded with great affection. 
He was twice married : (i) in 1785 to Princess Wilhelmine Auguste 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, (2) in 1797 to Princess Caroline Friederike of 
Baden. 

See G. Freiherr von Lerchenfeld, Gesch. Bayerns unter Kdnig 
Maximilian Joseph 1 . (Berlin, 1854); J. M. Solti, Max Joseph, 
Kdnig von Bayern (Stuttgart, 1837) ; L. von KobeM, Upier den vter 
ersten Kdnigen Bayerns. Nach Briefen und eigenen Erinnemngen 
(Munich, 1894). 

MAXIMILIAN II. (1811-1864), king of Bavaria, son of king 
Louis 1 . and of his consort Theresa of Saxe-Hildburghausen, was 
bom on the 28th of November 1811. After studying at Gdttin- 
gen and Berlin and travelling in Germany, Italy and Greece, he 
was introduced by his father into the council of state (1836). 
From the first he showed a studious disposition, declaring on one 
occasion that had he not been bom iff a royal cradle his choice 
would have been to become a professor. As crown prince, in 
the chateau of Ilohenschwangau near Fus.sen, which he had 
rebuilt with excellent taste, he gathered about him an intimate 
society of artists and men of learning, and devoted his time to 
scientific and historical study. When the abdication of Louis I. 
(March 28, 1848) called him suddenly to the throne, his choice 
of ministers promised a liberal regime. The progress of the 
revolution, however, gave him pause. He strenuously opposed 
the unionist plans of the Frankfort parliament, refused to recog- 
nize the imperial constitution devised by it, and assisted Austria 
in restoring the federal diet and in carrying out the federal exe- 
cution in Hesse and Holstein. Although, however, from 1850 
onwards his government tended in the direction of absolutism, 
he refused to become the tool of the clerical reaction, and even 
incurred the bitter criticism of the Ultramontpes by inviting 
a number of celebrated men of learning and science (e.g. Liebig 
and Sybel) to Munich, regardless of their religious views. Finally, 
in 1859, he dismissed the reactionary ministry of von der Pford- 
ten, and met the wishes of his people for a moderate constitu- 
tional government. In his German policy he was guided by the 
desire to maintain the union of the princes, and hoped to attain 
this as against the perilous rivalry of Austria and Prussia by 
the creation of a league of the “ middle ” and small states— the 
so-called Trias. In 1863, however, seeing what he thought to 
be a better way, he supported the project of reform proposed by 
Austria at the Fiirstentag of Frankfort. The faUure of this 
proposal, and the attitude of Austria towards the Confederation 
and m ^e Sdileswig-Holstein question, undeedved him; but 
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before he could deal with the new situation created by the 
outbreak of the war with Denmark he died suddenly at Muniih, 
on the loth of March 1864. 

Maximilian was a man of amiable qualities and of intellectual 
attainments far above the average, but as a king he was hampered 
by constant ill health, which compelled him to be often abroad, 
nnd when at home to live much in the country. By his wife, 
Maria Hedwig, daughter of Prince William of Prussia, whom he 
married in 1842, he had two sons, Louis 11 . , king of Bavaria, and 
Otto, king of Bavaria, both of whom lost their reason. 

See J. M. Solti, Max dev ZwHtCy Konig von Bayern (Munich, 
1865); biography by G. K. Heigel in Allf>em. Deutsche Biographiey 
vol. xxi. (lAipisig, 1885). Maximilian’s correspondence with 
Schlegol was published at Stuttgart in 1890. 

MAXIMILIAN I. (1459-1519), Roman emperor, son of the 
emperor Frederick III. and Leonora, daughter of Edward, king 
of Portugal, was born at Vienna Neu.stadt on the 22nd of March 
1459. On the i8th of August 1477, by his marriage at Ghent 
to Mary, w'ho had just inherited Burgundy and the Netherlands 
from her father Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, he effected 
a union of great importance in the history of the house of Habs- 
burg. He at once undertook the defence of his wife’s dominions 
from an attack by Louis XL, king of France, and defeated the 
French forces at Guinegatte, the modem Enguinegatte, on the 
7th of August 1479. But Maximilian was regarded with 
suspicion by the states of the Netherlands, and after suppressing 
a rising in Gelderland his position was further weakened by the 
death of his wife on the 27th of March 1482. He claimed to be 
recognized as fjuardian of liis young son Philip and as regent of 
the Netherlands, but some of the states refused to agree to his 
demands and disorder was general. Maximilian was compelled 
to assent to the treaty of Arras in J482 between the states of 
the Netherlands and Louis XI. This treaty provided that 
Maximilian’s daughter Margaret should morry Charles, the 
dauphin of France, and have for her dowry Artois andFranche- 
Comt^, two of the provinces in dispute, w’hile the claim of Louis 
on the duchy of Burgundy was tar'itly admitted. Maximilian did 
not, howc^'cr, abandorr the struggle in the Netherlands, Having 
crushed a rebellion at Utrecht, he compelled the burghers of 
Ghent to restore Philip to him in 1485, and returning to Germany 
was chosen king of the Roman.s, or German king, at Frankfort 
on the 1 6th of February i486, and crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle 
on the 9th of the following April. Again in the Netherlands, he 
made a ti'eaty with Francis II., duke of Brittany, who.se indepen- 
dence was threatened by the French regent, Anne of Beaujeu, 
and the struggle with France w'as soon renewed. This ivar was 
very unpopular with the trading cities of the Netherlands, and 
early in 1488 Maximilian, having entered Bruges, wa.s detained 
there as a prisoner for nearly three months, and only set at 
liberty on the approach of his father with a large force. On 
his release he hud promised he would maintain the treaty of 
Arras and withdraw from the Netherlands; but he delayed his 
departure for nearly a year and took part in a punitive campaign 
against his captors and their allies. On his return to Germany 
he made peace with France at Frankfort in July 1489, and in 
October several of the states of the Netherlands recognized him 
as their ruler and as guardian of his son. In March 1490 
the county of Tirol was added to his possessions tlirough the 
abdication of his kinsman, Count Sigismund, and this district 
soon became his favourite residence. 

Meanwkilc the king had formed an alliance with Henry VII., 
king of England, and Ferdinand II., king of Aragon, to defend 
the possessions of the duchess Anne, daughter and succes.sor 
of Francis, duke of Brittany. Early in 1490 he took a further 
step and was betrothed to the duchess, and later in the same 
year the marriage was celebrated by proxy ; but Brittany was 
still occupied by French tro^^s, and Maximilian was unable to 
go to the assistance of his bride. The sequel was startling. In 
December 1401 Anne was married to Charles VIIL, king of 
France, md Maximilian’s daughter Margaret, who had resided 
ki France siiiw her betrothal, was sent back to her father. 
The inaction of Maximilian at this lime is explained by the 


condition of affairs in Hungary, where the death of king Matthias 
Corvinus had brought about a struggle for this throne. The 
Roman king, who was an unsuccessful candidate, took up arms, 
drove the Hungarians from Austria, and regained Vienna, which 
had been in the possession of Matthias since 1485; but he was 
compelled by want of money to retreat, and on the 7th of Novem- 
ber 1491 signed the treaty of Pressburg with Ladislaus, king of 
Bohemia, who had obtained the Hungarian throne. By this 
treaty it was agreed that Maximilian should succeed to the crown 
in case Ladislaus left no legitimate male issue. Having defeated 
the invading Turks at Villachin 1492, the king was eager to take 
revenge upon the king of France; but tlie states of the Nether- 
lands would afford him no assistance. The German diet was 
indifferent, and in May 1493 he agreed to tlie peace of Senlis 
and regained Artois and Franche-Comte. 

In August 1493 death of the emperor left Maximilian sole 
ruler of Germany and head of the house of Habsburg; and on 
the 1 6th of March 14^)4 he married at Innsbruck Bianca Maria 
Sforza. daughter of Galc.azzo Sforza, duke of Milan (d. 1476). 
At this time Bianca’s uncle, Ludovico Sforza, was invested 
with the duchy of Milan in return for the substantial dowry 
which his niocc brought to the king. Maximilian harboured the 
idea of driving the Turks from Europe; but his appeal to all 
Christian sovereigns was ineffectual. In 1494 he was again in 
the Netherlands, where he led an expedition against the rebels 
of Gelderland, assisted Perkin Warbeck to make a descent upon 
England, and formally handed over the government of the Low 
Countries to Philip. His attention was next turned to Italy, 
and, alarmed at the progress of Charles VIIL in the peninsula, 
he signed the league of Venice in March 1495, and aboni 
the same time arranged a marriage between his son Philip and 
Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon. The need for help to prosecute the w^ar in 
Italy cau.srd the king to call the diet to Worms in March 1495, 
when he urged the necessity of checking the progress of Charles. 
As during his father’s lifetime Maximilian had favoured the 
reforming party among the princes, proposals for the better 
government of the empire were brought forward at Worms as a 
necessary preliminary to financial and military support. Some 
reforms were adopted, the public peace was proclaimed without 
any limitation of time and a general tax was levied. The three 
succeeding years were mainly occupied with quarrels with the 
diet, with two invasions of France, and a war in Gelderland 
against Charles, count of Egmont,who claimed that duchy, and 
was supported by French troops. The reforms of 1495 were 
rendered abortive by the refusal of Maximilian to attend the diets 
or to take any part in the working of the new constitution, and 
in 1497 he strengthened his own authority by establishing an 
Aulic Council {Reieshofratk), which he declared was competent 
to deal with all business of the empire, and aboul the same time 
set up a court to centralize the financial administration of 
Germany. 

In February 1499 the king became involved in a war with the 
Swiss, who had refused to pay the imperial taxes or to furnish 
a contribution for the Italian expedition. Aided by France 
they defeated the German troops, and the peace of Basel in 
September 1499 recognized them as virtually independent of 
the empire. About this time Maximilian’s ally, Ludovico of 
Milan, was taken prisoner by Louis XII., king of France, and 
Maximilian was again compelled to ask the diet for help. An 
elaborate scheme for raising an army was agreed to, and in 
return a council of regency (Reichsre^iment) was established, 
which amounted, in the words of a Venetian envoy, to a depo- 
sition of the king. The relations were now very strained 
between the reforming princes and Maximilian, who, unable to 
raise an army, refused to attend the meetings of the council at 
Nuremberg, while both parties treated for peace with France. 
The hostility of the king rendered the council impotent. He 
was successful in winning the support of many of the younger 
princes, and in establishing a new court of justice, the members 
of which were named by himself. The rfegotiations with France 
ended in the treaty of Blois, signed in September 1504, when 
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Maximilian grandson Charles was betrothed to Claude, dau^ter 
of Louis XII., and Louis, invested with the duchy of Milan, 
agreed to aid the king of the Romans to secure the imperial 
croTO. A succession difficulty in Bavaria-Landshut was only 
decided after Maximilian had token up arms and narrowly 
escaped with his life at Regensburg. In the settlement of this 
question, made in 1505, he secured a considerable increase of 
territory, and when the king met the diet at Cologne in 1505 he 
was at the height of his power. His enemies at home were 
crushed, and their leader, Bertliold, elector of Mainz, was dead ; 
while the outlook abroad was more favourable than it had been 
since his accession. 

It is at this period that Ranke believes Maximilian to have 
entertained the idea of a universal monarchy; but whatever 
hopes he may have had were shattered by the death of his son 
Philip and the rupture of the treaty of Blois. The diet of 
Cologne discussed the question of reform in a halting fashion, 
but afforded the king supplies for an expedition into Hungary, 
to aid his ally Ladislaus, and to uphold his own influence in the 
East. Having established his daughter Margaret as regent for 
Charles in the Netherlands, Maximilian met the diet at Constance 
in 1507, when the imperial chamber {Reichskammergerichl) was 
revised and took a more permanent form, and help was granted 
for an expedition to Italy. The king set out for Rome to secure 
his coronation, but Venice refused to let him pass through her 
territories ; and at Trant, on the 4th of February 1 508, he took the 
important step of assuming the title of Roman Emperor Elect, 
to which he soon received the assent of pope Julius II. He 
attacked the Venetians, but finding the war unpopular with the 
trading cities of southern Gennany, made a truce with the 
republic for three years. The treaty of Blois had contained a 
secret article providing for an attack on Venice, and this ripened 
into the league of Cambray, which was joined by the emperor in 
December 1509. He soon took the field, but after his failure 
to capture Padua the league broke up; and his sole ally, the 
I'rench king, joined him in calling a general council at Visa to 
discuss the question of Church reform. A breach with pope 
Julius followed, and at this time Maximilian, appears to have 
entertained, perhaps quite seriously, the idea of seating himself 
in the chair of St Peter. After a period of vacillation he deserted 
J.ouis and joined the Holy League, which had been formed to 
expel the French from Italy ; but unable to raise troops, he served 
with the English forces os a volunteer and shared in the victory 
gained over the French at the battle of the Spurs near Therou- 
anne on the i6th of August 1513. In 1500 the diet had divided 
Germany into six circles, for the maintenance of peace, to which 
the emperor at the diet of Cologne in 1512 added four others. 
Having made an alliance with Christian II., king of Denmark, and 
interfered to protect the Teutonic Order against Sigismund L, 
king of Poland, Maximilian was again in Italy early in 1516 
fighting the French who had overrun Milan. His want of success 
compelled him on the 4th of December 1516 to sign the treaty of 
Brussels, which left Milan in the hands of the French king, 
while Verona was .soon afterwards transferred to Venice. He 
attempted in vain to secure the election of his grandson Charles 
as king of the Romans, and in .spite of increasing infinnity was 
eager to lead the imperial troops against the Turks. At the diet 
of Augsburg in 1518 the emperor heard warnings of the Refor- 
mation m the shape of complaints against papal exactions, and 
a repetition of the complaints preferred at the diet of Mainz 
in 1 5 1 7 about the administration of Germany . Leaving the diet, 
he travelled to Weis in Upper Austria, where he died on the 12th 
of January 1519. He was buried in the church of St George 
in Vienna Neustadt, and a superb monument, which may still 
be seen, was raised to his memory at Innsbruck. 

had many excellent personal qualities. He was not 
handsome, but of a robust and well-proportioned frame. Simple 
in his habits, conciliatory in his bearing, and catholic in hie tastes, 
he enjoyed great popularity and rarely made a personal enemy. 
He was a sldlled knight and a daring huntsman, and although not 
a great general, was intrepid on the field of battle. His mental 
interests were extensive. He knew something of six language.*?, 
and couM discuss art, music, Hterature or theology. He reorganized 


the university of Vienna and encouraged the development of the 
universities of IngoUtadt and Freiburg. He waa the iiiend axid 
patron of scholars, caused manuscripts to be copied and medieval 
poems to be collected. Ho was the author of militanr reforms, 
which included the establishment of standing troops, cafled Lands* 
knechtSy the improvement of artillery by making cannon portable, 
and some changes in the equipment of the cavalry. He was 
continually devising plans for better government of Austria, 
and although they ended in failure, he estaolished the unity of the 
Austrian dominions. Maximilian has been called the second 
founder of the house of Habsburg, and certainly by bringing about 
marriages between Charles and Joanna and between his gl^dsoa 
Fcrdmand and Anna, daughter of Ladislaus, king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, he paved the way for the vast empire of Charles V. and 
for the influence of the Hababurgs in eastern Europe. But he 
had many qualities less desirable. He was reddeas and unstable, 
resorting often to lying and deceit, and never pausing to count 
the cost of an enterprise or troubling to adapt means to ends. 
For absurd and impracticable schemes in Italy and elsewhere he 
neglected Germany, and sought to involve its princes in wars under- 
taken Bfdely for jirivate aggrandizement or personal jealousy. 
Ignoring his responsibiUties as ruler of Germany, he only considers 
the question of its government when in need of money and support 
from the princes. As the " last of the knights " he could not see 
that the old order of society was passing away and a new order 
arising, wliile he was fascinated by the glitter of the medieval 
empire and spent the better j>art of his life in vague schemes for 
its revival. As “ a gifted amateur in politics " he increased the 
disorder of Germany and Italy and exposed himself and the empire 
to the jeers of Europe. 

Ma.ximilian wa.s also a writer of books, and his writings display his 
inordinate vanity. His Geheimes Jagdbuch, containing about 2500 
words, is a treatise purporting to teach ms grandsons the art of 
hunting. He inspired the production of The Dangers and Adven- 
turas of the famous Hero and Knight Sir Teuerdank^ an allegorical 
poem describing his adventures on his journey to marry Mary of 
Burgundy. The emperor's share in the work is not clear, blit it 
seeuLS certain that the general scheme and many of the incidents 
are due to liim. It was first published at Nuremberg by Melchior 
l%ntziug in 151 7, and was adorned with woodcuts by Hans Leonhard 
Schiiufelein. The WeAsshunig was long regarded as the work of 
the emperor’s secretary, Marx Treitzsaurwein, but it is now believed 
that the greater part cif the book at least is the woi^ oflhe emperor 
himself. It is an unfinished autobiografihy containing an account 
of tlie achievements of Maximilian, who is called the young while 
king." It was first published at Vienna in 1775. He also is re- 
sponsible for Freydal, an allegorical account of the tournaments in 
which he took part during his wooing of Mary of Burgundy; 
Ehrenpforteny Triumphwagvn and Der weisen kdnige Stammbaum^ 
books concerning his own Mstory and that of the house of Habsburg, 
and works on various subjects, as Das Stahllntch^ Die Baumeistwei 
and Die Gdrtnerei. These works arc all profusely illustrated, 
some by Albrecht Diirer, and in the preparation of the woodcuts 
Maximilian hira.self took Uie livehest irfterest. A facsimile of the 
original editions of Maximilian’s autobiographical and semi-auto- 
biographical works has been published in nine volumes in the 
JahrbUcher der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Kmserhauses 
(Vienna, 1880-1888). For this edition S. Laschitzer wrote an 
introduction to Sir Teiterdank, Q. von Leitner to Freydal^ and N. A. 
von Schultz to Der Weisskumg, The Holbein Society issued a 
facsimile of Sir Teuerdank (London, 1884) and Triumphwagen 
(London, 1883). 

See Correspondance de Vempeveur Maximilien 1 . et ds Marguerite 
d'Autriche^ /fo7-/$’/0, edited by A. G. le Glay (Paris, 1839); Maxi- 
milians I. vertravUicMsf BriefwcchseA mit Sigmund Priischenk^ edited 
by V. von Kraus (Innsbruck, 1875); J. Chmel, UrhundeUy Briefe und 
Ahtenstuohe zur GeschivMe Maximihans /. und seiner Zeit, (Stuttgart, 
1845) and AktonstUcke und Briefe xur Geschichte des Houses Habsburg 
im Zeitalter Maximilians I, (Vienna, 1854-1858); K. Klupfeh 
Kaiser Maximilian 1 . (Berlin, 1864) ; H. Ulmann, Kaiser Maxi- 
milian I. (Stuttgart, 1884) ; L. P. Gachard, Lettres inSdites de Afim- 
milien I. sur les affaires des Pays Bos (Brussels, 1851-1852); L. yrm 
Ranke, Geschichte der romanischen und germaniseken vSlher^ 

1J14 (Leipzig, 1874); R. W. S. Watson, Maximilian I, (London^ 
1902); A. Jager, ijher Kaiser Maximilians 1 . Verhdltnis sum Papst* 
thum (Vienna, 1854); H. Ulmann, Kaiser Maximilians t. Absienten 
anf das Papsttkum (Stuttgart, 1888), and A. Schulte, Kaiser Matd* 
milian I. als Kandidat fUr den pdpstlichen Stuhl (Leipzig, 1906). 

(A. W. H\) 

MAXIMILIAII II. (1527-7576), Roman emperor, was the 
eldest son of the emperor Ferdinand L by his wife Axmt, daughter 
of Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, and was born in 
Vienna on the 3rst of July 1 527, Educated prmcipally in Spain, 
he gained some experience of warfare during the campaign 
of Charles V. against France in 1544, and also during war 
of the league of Schmalkaiden, and soon began to ti^e part in 
imperial business. Having in September 1548 imaniM his 
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cousin Maria, daupfhter of Charles V,, he acted as the emperor’s 
representative in Spain from 1548 to 1550, returning to Germany 
in December 1550 in order to take part in the discussion over 
the imperiaJ succession. Charles V. wished his son Philip 
(afterwards king of Spain) to succeed him as emperor, but 
his brother Ferdinand, who had already been designated as 
the next occupant of the imperial throne, and Maximilian 
objected to this proposal. At length a compromise was reached. 
Philip was to succeed Ferdinand, but during the former’s reign 
M««imilian, as king of the Homans, was to govern Germany. 
This arrangement was not carried out, and is only important 
because the insistence of the emperor seriously disturbed the 
harmonious relations which had hitherto existed between the 
two branches of the Habsburg family; and the estrangement 
f went so far that an illness which befell Maximilian in 1552 was 
attributed to poison given to him in the interests of his cousin 
and brother-in-law, I'hilip of Spain. About this time he took 
up his residence in Vienna, and was engaged mainly in the 
government of the Austrian dominions and in defending them 
against the Turks. The religious views of the king of Bohemia, 
as Maximilian had been called since his recognition as the 
future ruler of that country in 1549, had always been somewhat 
uncertain, and he had probiibly learned something of Luther- 
anism in his youth; but his amicable relations with several 
Protestant princes, which began about the time of the discussion 
over the succession, were probably due more to political than 
to religious considerations. However, in Vienna he became 
very intimate with Sebastian Pfauser (1520-1569), a court 
preacher with* strong leanings towards Lutheranism, and his 
religious attitude caused some uneasiness to his father. Fears 
were freely expressed that he would definitely leave the Catholic 
Church, and when Ferdinand became emperor in 1558 he was 
prepared to assure Pope Paul IV. that his son should not succeed 
him if he took this step. Eventually Maximilian remained 
nominally An adherent of the older faith, although his views 
were tinged with Lutheranism until the end of his life. After 
several refusals he consented in 1560 to the banisliment of 
Pfauser, and began again to attend the services of the Catholic 
Church. This uneasiness having been dispelled, in November 
[562 Maximilian was chosen king of the Homans, or German 
king, at Frankfort, where he was crowned a few days later, 
after assuring the Catholic electors of his fidelity to their faith, 
and promising the Protestant electors that he would publicly 
accept the confession of Augsburg when he became emperor. 
He also took the usual oath to protect the Church, and his 
election was afterwards confirmed by the papacy. In September 
1563 he was crowned king of Hungary, and on his father’s death, 
in July 1564, succeeded to the empire and to the kingdoms 
of j lungary and Bohemia. 

The new emperor had already shown that he believed in the 
necessity for a thorough reform of the Church. He was unable, 
however, to obtain the consent of Pope Pius IV, to the marriage 
of the clergy, and in 1 568 the concession of communion in both 
kinds to the laity was withdrawn. On his part Maximilian 
granted religious liberty to the Lutheran nobles and knights 
in Austria, and refused to allow the publication of the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. Amid general expectations on the 
part of the Protestants he met his first Diet at Augsburg in 
March 1566. He refused to accede to the demands of the 
Lutheran princes; on the other hand, although the increase 
of sectarianism was discussed, no decisive steps were taken to 
suppress it, and the only result of the meeting was a grant of 
assistance for the Turkish War, which had just been renewed. 
Collecting a large and splendid army, Maximilian marched to 
defend his territories ; but no decisive engagement had taken 
place when a truce was made in 1568, and the emperor continued 
to pay tribute to the sultan |pr Hungary. Meanwhile the rela- 
tions between Maximilian and Philip of Spain had improved; 
and the emperor’s increasingly cautious and moderate attitude 
in religious matters was doubtless due to the fact that the 
death of Philip’s son, Don Carlos, had opened the way for the 
succession of Maximilian, or of one of his sons, to the Spanish 


throne. Evidence of this friendly feeling was given in 1570, 
when the emperor’s daughter, Anne, became the fourth wife 
of Philip; but Maximilian was unable to moderate the harsh 
proceedings of the Spanish king against the revolting inhabitants 
of the Netherlands. In 1570 the emperor met the Diet at 
Spires and asked for aid to place his eastern borders in a state 
of defence, and also for power to repress the disorder caused 
by troops in the service of foreign powers passing through 
Germany. He proposed that his consent should be necessary 
before any soldiers for foreign service were recruited in the 
empire; but the estates were unwilling to strengthen the im- 
perial authority, the Protestant princes regarded the suggestion 
as an attempt to prevent them from assisting their co-religionists 
in France and the Netherlands, and nothing was done in this 
direction, although some assistance was voted for the defence 
of Austria. The religious demands of the Protestants were 
still unsatisfied, while the poliev of toleration had failed to give 
peace to Austria. Maximilian's power was very limited; it 
was inability rather than unwillingness that prevented him from 
yielding to the entreaties of Pope Pius V. to join in an attack 
on the Turks both before and after tlie victory of Lepanto in 
1571; and he remained inert while the authority of the empire in 
north-eastern Europe was threatened. His l^t important act 
was to make a bid for the throne of Poland, either for himself 
or for his son Ernest. In December 1575 he was elected by a 
powerful faction, but the Diet which met at Regensburg was 
loath to assist; and on the 12th of October 1576 the emperor 
died, refusing on his death-bed to receive the last sacraments 
of the Church. 

By his wife Maria he had a family of nine sons and six daugh- 
ters. He was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Rudolph, 
who had been chosen king of the Homans in October 1575. 
Another of his sons, Matthias, also became emperor; three 
others, Ernest, Albert and Maximilian, took some part in the 
government of the Habsburg territories or of the Netherlands, 
and a daughter, Elizabeth, married Charles IX. king of France. 

The religious attitude of Maximilian has given rise to much 
discussion, and on this subject the writings of W. Maurcnbrechcr, 
W. Goetz and E. Rcimann in the Historisohe Zeitschrift, Bande VII., 
XV., XXXTT. and LXXVll. (Munich, 1870 seq.) .should be consulted, 
.\nd also O. H. Hopfen, Maximilian IJ, und dev KompvomisS' 
katholiaismus (Munich, 1^5); C. Haupt, Melancthons und seiner 
Lehrev Einfluss auf Maximilian IJ, (Wittenberg, 1897) ; F. Walter, 
Die Wahl Maximilians II. (Heidelberg, 1892) ; W. Goetz, Maxi- 
milians 11 . Wahl sum rdmischen Kontge (Wurzburg, 1891), and 
T. J. Scherg, Vber die religiose Eniwtckelung Kaiser Maximilians 11 . 
bis zu seiner Wahl zum rdmischen Konige (Wiirzburg, 1903). For 
a more general account of his life and work see Brief e und Akten zur 
Geschichte Maximilians II., edited by W. E. Schwarz (Paderborn, 
1889-1891); M. Koch, Quellen zur Geschichte des Kaisers Maxi- 
milian II. in Archiven gesammelt (Leipzig, 1857-1861); R. Holtz- 
mann, Kaiser Maximilian II. bis zu seiner Thronbesteigung (Berlin, 
1903); E. Wertheimer, Zur Geschichte der Tiirkenkriege Maxi- 
milians II. (Vienna, 1875); L. von Ranke, Vber die Zeiten Fer- 
dinands I. und Maximilians IJ. in Band vll. of his Sdmmtlicke 
Werke (Leipzig, 1874), and J. Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen 
Volkes seit dem Ausgangdes IV. to VIII. (Freiburg, 

1885-1894), English translation by M. A. Mitchell and A. M. Christie 
(London, 189610!.). 

MAXIMILIAN (1832-1867), emperor of Mexico, second son 
of the archduke Francis Charles of Austria, was bom in the 
palace of Schonbrunn, on the 6th of July 1832. He was a 
particularly clever boy, showed considerable taste for the arts, 
and early displayed an interest in science, especially botany. 
He was trained for the navy, and threw himself into this career 
with so much zeal that he quickly rose to high command, 
and was mainly instrumental in creating the naval port of 
Trieste and the fleet with which Tegethoff won his victories 
in the Italian War. He had some reputation as a Liberal, and 
this led, in February 1857, to his appointment as viceroy of 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom; in the same year he married 
the princess Charlotte, daughter of Leopold I., kmg of the 
Belgians. On the outbreak of the war of 1859 he retired into 
private life, chiefly at Trieste, near which he built the beautiful 
chateau of Miramar. In this same year he was first approached 
by Mexican exiles with the propo^ to become the candidate 
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for the throne of Mexico. He did not at first accept, but sought 
to satisfy his restless desire for adventure by a botanical expedi- 
tion to the tropical forests of Brazil. In 1863, however, under 
pressure from Napoleon III., and after General Forey’s capture 
of the city of Mexico and the plebiscite which confirmed his 
proclamation of the empire, he consented to accept the crown. 
This decision was contrary to the advice of his brother, the 
emperor Francis Joseph, and involved the loss of all his rights 
in Austria. Maximilian landed at Vera Cruz on the 28th of 
May 1864; but from the very outset he found himself involved 
in difficulties of the most serious kind, which in 1866 made 
apparent to almost every one outside of Mexico the necessity 
for his abdicating. Though urged to this course by Napoleon 
himself, whose withdrawal from Mexico was the final blow to 
his cause, Maximilian refused to desert his followers. With- 
drawing, in February 1867, to Quer^taro, he there sustained 
a siege for several weeks, but on the 15 th of May resolved to 
attempt an escape through the enemy’s lines. He was, however, 
arrested before he could carry out this resolution, and after 
trial by court-martial was condemned to death. The sentence 
was carried out on the 19th of June 1867. His remains were 
conveyed to Vienna, where they were buried in the imperial 
vault early in the following year. (See Mexico.) 

Maximilian’s papers were published at Leipzig in 1867, in seven 
volumes, under the title yius meinem Leben, Reiseskizzen^ Aphoriz^ 
wefiy Gedichte. See Pierre do la Gorce, Hist, du Second Empire ^ 
IV., liv. XXV. ii. (Paris, 1904) ; article by von Hoffmger in Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie^ xxi. 70, where authorities are cited. 

MAXIMINUS, GAIUS JULIUS VERUS, Roman emperor 
from A.D. 235 to 238, was born in a village on the confines 
of Thrace. He was of barbarian parentage and was brought 
up as a shepherd. His immense stature tuid enormous feats 
of strength attracted the attention of the emperor Septimius 
Severus. He entered the army, and under Caracalla rose to 
the rank of centurion. He carefully absented himself from 
court during the reign of Heliogabalus, but under his successor 
Alexander ^verus, was appointed supreme commander of the 
Roman armies. After the murder of Alexander in Gaul, 
hastened, it is said, by his instigation. Maximinus was pro- 
claimed emperor by the soldiers on the 19th of March 235. 
The three years of his reign, which were spent wholly in the 
camp, were marked by great cruelty and oppression; the wide- 
spread discontent thus produced culminated in a revolt in 
Africa and the assumption of the purple by Gordian (g.t».). 
Maximinus, who was in Pannonia at the time, marched against 
Rome, and passing over the Julian Alps descended on Aquileia; 
while detained before that city he and his son were murdered 
in their tent by a body of praetorians. Their heads were cut 
off and despatched to Rome, where they were burnt on the 
Campus Martius by the exultant crowd. 

Capitohnus, Maximini duo\ Herodian vi. 8, vii., viiL 1-5 ; 
Zosimus i. 13-15). 

MAXIMINUS [Maximin], GALERIUS VALERIUS, Roman 
emperor from a.d. 308 to 314, was originally an Illyrian shepherd 
named Daia. He rose to high distinction after he had joined 
the army, and in 305 he was raised by his uncle, Galerius, to 
the rank of Caesar, with the government of Syria and Egypt. 
In 308, after the elevation of Licinius, he insisted on receiving the 
title of Augustus ; on the death of Galerius, in 3ii,he succeeded 
to the supreme command of the provinces of Asia, and when 
Licinius and Constantine began to make common cause with 
one another Maximinus entered into a secret alliance with 
Maxentius. He came to an open rupture with Licinius in 313, 
sustained a crushing defeat in the neighbourhood of Heraclea 
Pontica on the 30th of April, and fled, first to Nicomedia and 
afterwards to Tarsus, where he died in August following. His 
death was variously ascribed **to despair, to poison, and to 
the divine justice.” Maximinus has a bad name in Christian 
annals, as having renewed persecution after the publication 
of the toleration edict of Galerius, but it is probable that he 
has been judged too harshly. 

SeeMAXBNTius; Zosimus fi. 8; Aurelius Victor, Epit. 40. 


MAXn^ LEGAL A maxim is an established principle 
or proposition. The Latin term maxima is not to be found 
in Roman law with any meaning exactly analogous to that 
of a legal maxim in the modem sense of the word, but the 
treatises of many of the Roman jurists on Regulae definiHones, 
and Sententiae juris are, in some measure collections of maxims 
(see an article on " Latin Maxims in English Law ” in Law Mag, 
and Rev. xx. 285); Fortescue (De laadibus, c. 8) and Du Cange 
treat maxima and regula as identical. The attitude of early 
English commentators towards the mamms of the law was one 
of unmingled adulation. In Doctor and Student (p. a6) they 
are described as of the same strength and effect in the law as 
statutes be.” Coke (Co. Litt, ii a^ says that a maxim is so 
called “ Quia maxima est ejus dignitas et certissima auctoritas, 
atque quod maxime omnibus probetur.” ** Not only,” observes 
Bacon in the Preface to his Collection of Maxims, **will the 
use of maxims be in deciding doubt and helping soundness 
of judgment, but, further, in gracing argument, in correcting 
unprofitable subtlety, and reducing the same to a more sound 
and substantial sense of law, in reclaiming vulgar errors, and, 
generally, in the amendment in some measure of the very 
nature and complexion of the whole law.” A similar note 
was sounded in Scotland; and it has been well observed that 
“ a glance at the pages of Morrison’s Dictionary or at other 
early reports will show how frequently in the older Scots law 
questions respecting the rights, remedies and liabilities of 
individuals were determined by an immediate reference to 
legal maxims” (J. M. Irving, Encyclo, Scots Law, s.v. 
“ Maxims ”). In later times less value has ^been attached 
to the maxims of the law, as the development of civilization 
and the increasing complexity of business relations have shown 
the necessity of qualifying the propositions which they enun- 
ciate (see Stephen, Hist. Crim. Law, ii. 94 n ; Yarmouth v. 
France, 1887, 19 Q.B.D.,per Lord Esher, at p. 653, and Ameri- 
can authorities collected in Bouvier’s Law Dict.^s.v. Maxim ”). 
But both historically and practically they must always possess 
interest and value. 

A brief reference need only be made here, with examples by way 
of illustration, to the field which the maxims of the law cover. 

Commencing with rules founded on public poli!D3% we may note 
ttie famous principle — Solus bopuli svrpremo lex (xii. Tables : &icon, 
Maxims, re^. 12) — “ the public welfare is tiie higheat law.” It is 
on tliis maxim that the coercive action of the .‘itate towards individual 
liberty in a hundred matters is based. To the same category belong 
the maxims— 5 «wwa ratio est quae fro religione facit {Co. LiSi 
341 a)“'“ the best rule is that which advances religion ” — a mavim 
which finds its application when tlie enforcement of foreign laws or 
judgments supposed to violate our own laws or tte pimciples of 
natural justice is in question; and Dies dominicus non est juridicus, 
which exempts Sunday from the lawful days for juridical acts. 
Among the maxims relating to the Crown, the most important are 
Rex non potest peccare (2 Rollc R. 304) — " The King can do no 
wrong ’’—which enshrines the princmle of ministerial responsibility, 
and Nullum tempus occurrit regi (2 Co. Inst. 273) — ” lapse of time 
does not bar the Crown,” a maxim qualified by various enactments 
in modem times. Passing to tlie judicial office and the administra- 
tion of justice, we may refer to tlie rules — Audi alteram partem-— a 
proposition too familiar to need either translation or comment; 
Nemo debet esse judex in proprid sud causd (12 Co. I?fl0.ri4)— " no man 
ought to be judge in his own cause ” — a maxim wmch French law, 
and the legal systems based upon or allied to it, have embodied in 
an elaborate network of rules tor judicial ch^enge; and the maietrr, 
which defines the relative functions of judge and jury, Ad quaestionem 
facti non respondent judices, ad quaestionem fegis non respondent 
juratores (8 O). Rep. 155). The maxim Boni judicis est ampliare 
jurUdictionem (Ch. Fret'. 329) is certainly erroneous as it stands, as 
a judge has no right to ” extend his jurisdiction.” If justitiam is 
substituted for jurisdictionem, as Lord Mansfield said it should be 
(i Burr. 304), the maxim is nearer the truth. A group of mayiT riB 
supposed to embody certain fundamental principles of legal right 
and obligations may next be referred to : (a) Ubi jus ibi remedium 
(see Co. Lin. 197 b)— a maxim to which the evolution of the flexible 
” action on the case,” by which wrongs unknown to the ” original 
writs ” were dealt with, was historicily due, but which must be 
taken with the gloss Damnum abs^ injuria — ” there are forms of 
actual damage which do not constitute legal injury ” for whi^ the 
law supplies no remedy; (b) Actus Dei nemihi facit injwiam (2 
Blackstone, iza)— and its allied maxim, Lex non cogitad impo^a^ia 
(Co. Litt. 231 B)— on which the whole doctrine of vis major {jforee 
majeure) and impossible conditions in the law of contract 
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built up. In this category may also be classed Val&tUi non pt injuria 
(Wingate, Maxima) y out of which sprang the theory — now pro- 
foundly mot’-fied by statute— of “ common employment " in the 
law o£ employors ' liability ; sec Smith v. Baker, 1 89 r , A . . 325. Otlicr 
maxims deal witli riglits of property — Qw imor eat tempore, poHor 
est jure (Co. LtU, 14 A), which consecrates tjic position of the beatt 
possidentes alike in municipal and in international law; Sic utere 
fn/O ut alienum non laedas (9 Co. Rep. 59), which has played its part 
in the dctemiination of the rights of aajacent owners; and Domus 
sua cuique est tiUisaimum refugium (5 Co. Ref). 92) — “ a man's house 
is his castle," a doctrine which has imposed limitations on the rights 
of execution creditors (sec Execution). In the laws of family 
relations Idiere are the maxims Consensus non concuhitus facit 
mOtrimomum (Co. LiU. 33 a)- the canon law of Europe prior to the 
Council of Trent, and still law in Scotland, thougli modified by 
legislation in England; and Patpr is est quern nuptiae demonstrant 
(see Co. Litt. 7 B), on which, iu most civilized countries, the pre- 
Bumptiem of legitimacy depends. In the interpretation of written 
inetruments, the maxim Noscitur a sociis (3 Term Reports, 87), 
* which proclaims tlie iinportanco of the cun^xt, still a])plios. So 
do tlie rules Expressio unius est exclusio alteriiis (Co. Liii. 210 a), and 
Contemporanea exposiCo est optima et forUssima w lege (2 Co. hust. 11), 
which lets in evidence of contemporaneous user as an aid to the in- 
terpretation of statute.s or documents ; see Van Diemen's Land Co, v. 
Tmlfi Caf^ Marine Board, 190(1, A.C. 92, 98. We may conclude this 
sketch a miscellaneous summary : Caveat emptor (Hob. 99) — 
" let the purchaser beware " ; Qui facit per alium facile per sc, 
which affirms tfie principal's liability for the acts of his agent; 
ignorantia juris neminem excusat, on which rests the ordmary citizen's 
obligation to know the law*; and Vigilant ibus non dormumtibus jura 
avhveniunt {2 Cx). Jnsl. dgo), one of the maxims in accordance witli 
which courts of equity administer relief. Among otluT " maxims of 
equity " come the rules that " he that seeks equity must do equity," 
i.c. must act fairly, and that " equity looks upon tliat as done which 
ought to be done " - a jniuciplc from which the “ conversion ” into 
money of land directed I0 be sold, and of money directed to be 
invested in the purchase of land, is derived. 

The principal collections of legal maxims are; — Englhh Law \ 
Bacon, Collection of Some Principal Rules and Maxims of the Common 
Law (1630); Noy, Treatise of the Principal Grounds and Maxima of 
the Law of England (i 641 ; 8th ed., 1824) ; Wingate, Maxims of Reason 
(1728); Francis, Grounds and Rudiments of Law and Equity (2nd cd., 
1751); Loflt (annexed to his Reports, 177b); Broom, Legal Maxims 
7th ed., Lonrlon,^9oo). Scots Law ; Jx)rd Trayncr, Latin Maxims 
and Phrases (2nd ed., 1876) ; Stair, institutions of the Law of Scotland, 
with Index by More (Etlinbuigh, 1832). American Treatises'. 
A. I. Morgan, English Version of Legal Maxims (Cincinnati, 1878); 
S. S. Belbubot, Legal Maxims in Law and Equity (New York, 
1880). (A.W,R.) 

MAXIMUS, the name of four Roman emperors. 

I. M. Clodius Pupienus Maximus, joint emperor with 
D. Caelius Calvinus lialbinus during a few months of the 
year a.d. 238. Pupienus w^as a distinguished soldier, who had 
been proconsul of Bithynm, Acliaea, and Gallia Narbonensis. 
At the advanced age of seventy-four, he was chosen by the 
senate with Balbinus to resist the barbarian Maximinus. Their 
complete equality is shown by the fact that each assumed 
the titles of pontifex maximus and princeps senatus. It was 
arranged that Pupienus should take the field against Maximinu.s, 
while Balbinus remained at Rome to maintain order, a task in 
which he signally failed. A revolt of the praetorians was not 
repressed till much blood had been shed and a considerable 
part of the city reduced to ashes. On his march, Pupienus, 
having received the news that Maximinus had been assassinated 
by his own troops, returned in triumph to Rome. Shortly 
afterwards, when both emperors were on the point of leaving 
the city on an expedition— Pupienus against the Persians 
and Balbinus against the Goths — the praetorians, who had 
always resented the appointment of the senatorial emperors 
and cherished the memory^ of the soldier-emperor Maximinus, 
seized the opportunity of revenge. When most of the people 
were at the (^pitoline games, they forced their way into the 
palace, dragged Balbinus and Pupienus through the streets, 
and put them to death. 

See Capitohnus, Life of Maximus and Balbinus'. Herodian vii. 10, 
vlli. 6; i^naras xii. 16; Orosius vii. 10; Eutropxu.s ix. 2; Zositntis 
i. 14; Aurelius Victor, Caesaire^2b, epit. 26; H. SchUlcr, Geschichie 
der rdmischen Kaiserzvit, i. 2; Mibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 7 ai^ 
(for the chronology) appendix 12 (Bury's edition). 

II. Maonvs Maximus, a native of Spain, who had accom- 
panied Theodosius on several expeditions and from 368 hdd 
high military l^ank in Britain. The disaffected troops having 


proclaimed Maximus emperor, he crossed over to Gaul, attacked 
Gratian {q.v.), and drove him from Paris to Lyons, where he 
was murdered by a partisan of Maximus. Theodosius being 
unable to avenge the death of his colleague, an agreement 
was made (384 or 385) by which Maximu.s was recognized as 
Augustus and sole emperor in Gaul, Spain and Britain, while 
Valentinian II. was to remain unmolested in Italy and Illyricum, 
Theodosius retaining his sovereignty in the East. In 387 
Maximus crossed the Alps, Valentinian was speedily put to 
flight, while the invader established himself in Milan and for the 
time became master of Italy. Theodosius now took vigorous 
measures. Advancing with a powerful army, he twice defeated 
the troops of Maximus— at Siscia on the Save, and at Poetovio 
on the Danube. He then hurried on to Aquheia, where Maximus 
had shut himself up, and had him beheaded. Under the name 
of Maxen Wkdig, Maximus appears, in the list of Welsh royal 
heroes (see R. Willuims, Biog. Diet, of Emiwni Welshmen, 1852; 
" The iJrcam of Maxen Wledig,’’ in the Mahinogion). 

Full accQunt with classical references in H. Richter, Das west^ 
rbmische Retch, he.<;onders under den haisern Graiian, Valentinian 11 , 
und Maximus (1805): sec also H. Schiller, Gesihiihte der rOmischen 
Kaiserzeit, Bd. II. (18H7) ; Gibbon, Decline and Pall, ch. 27; Tillemont, 
Hist, des empereurs, vi>l. v. 

III . Maximu.s Tvrannus, made emperor in Spain by the 
Roman general, Gerontius, who had rebelled against the usurper 
f onstantine in 408. After the defeat of Gerontius at Arelate 
(Arles) and his death in 411 Maximus renounced the imperial 
title .-incl was permitted by (‘onstantine to retire into private 
life. About 418 he rebelled again, but, failing in his attempt, 
wiis seized, carried into Italy, and put to de;ath at Ravenna 
in 422. 

See Oro.sius vii. 42; Zosimu.s vi. 5; Sozomen ix. 3; E. A. Freeman, 
" The Tyrants of Britain, Gaul and Spain, a.o. 40(.i-.jii,’' in Lnglish 
Historical Review (1886), vol. i, 

IV. Petrunuj.s Maximus, a member of the higher Roman 
nobility, had held several court and public oftices, including 
those of praefeclus Romae (420) and llaliae (439-441 and 445), 
tmd con.sul (433, 443). He was one of the intimate associates 
of Valentinian 111 ., whom he as.sisled in the palace intrigues 
which led to the death of Actius in 454; but an outrage 
committed on the wife of Maximus by the emperor turned 
his friendship into hatred. Maximus was proclaimed emperor 
immediately after Valentinian's murder (March 16, 455), but 
after reigning less than three months, he was murdered by 
some Burgundian mercenaries as he was fleeing before the 
troops of Gcnseric, who, invited by Eudoxia, the widow of 
Valentinian, had landed at the mouth of the Tiber (May or 
June 455). 

See Procopius, Vand. i. 4; Siclonius Apolliiuiris, Panegyr. Aviti, 
cp. ii. 13; the various Chronicles', Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
chs. 35, 36; Tillemont, Hist, des empereurs, vol. vi. 

MAXIMUS, ST {c. 580-662), abbot of Chry.sopolis, known as 
“ the Confessor ” from his orthodox zeal in the Monothelile 
{q,v.) controversy, or as “ the monk,” was bom of noble parent- 
age at Constantinople about the year 580. Educated with 
great care, he early became distinguished by his talents and 
acquirements, and some time after the accession of the emperor 
Heraclius in 6 jo was made his private secretary. In 630 he 
abandoned the secular life and entered the monastery of Chryso- 
polis (Scutari), actuated, it was believed, less by any longing 
for the life of a recluse than by the dissatisfaction he felt 
with the Monothelite leanings of his master. The date of his 
promotion to the abbacy is uncertain. In 633 he was one of 
the party of Sophronius of Jerusalem (the chief original opponent 
of the Monothelites) at the Council of Alexandria; and in 645 
he was again in Africa, when he held in presence of the governor 
and a number of bishops the disputation with Pyrrhus, the 
deposed and banished patriarch of Coastantinople, which 
resulted in the (temporary) conversion of his interlocutor to 
the Dyothelite view. In the following year several African 
synods, held under the influence of Maximus, declared for 
orthodoxy. In 649, after the accesskm of Martin I., he went 
to Rome^ and did much to fan the zeal of the new pope, who in 
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October of that year held the (first) Lateran synod, by which 
not only the Monothelite doctrine but also the moderating 
edhests of Heraclius and typus of Constans 11. were anatliema- 
tized. About 653 Maximus, for the part he had taken against 
tlw latter document especially, was apprehended (together 
with the pope) by order of Constans and carried a prisoner 
to Constantinople. In 655, after repeated examinations, k 
which he maintained his theological opinions with memorahle 
constancy, he was banished to Byzia in Thrace, and afterwards 
to Perberis. In 662 was again brought to Constantinople 
and was condemned by a synod to be scourged, to have his 
tongue cut out by the root, and tx) have his right hand chopped 
off. After this sentence had been carried out he was again 
banished to Lazica, where he died on the 13th of August 662. 
lie is venerated as a saint both in the Greek and in the Latin 
Churches. Maximus was not only a leader in the Monothelite 
struggle but a mystic who zealously followed and advocated 
the system of Pseudo-Dionysius, while adding to it an ethical 
element in the conception of the freedom of the will. His 
works had considerable influence in shaping the system of 
John Scotus Erigena, 

The most important of Uie wortis of Maximus will he found in 
Migne, Palrolo^ta graeca, xc. xci., together with an anonymous life; 
an exhaustive list in Wagenmann’a article in vol. xii. (1903) of Hauck- 
i'ierzog’b ReaLent'ykLo[ntdie where the loliowiag classification Ls 
adopted : (r/) exegetical, {h) scholia oai the Fathers, (c) dogmatic 
and controversial, {0) ethical and ascetic, (e) miscellaneous. The 
details of the disputation with Pyrrhus and of the martyrdom arc 
given very fully and clearly in Helele's Conciiiengsckicke, Bd. ILL 
For furtlier literature see H. Gelzer in C. Krumbacher's G$^hichU 
(ley hvzantinischrn Litteyaiuy (1897). 

HAXIMUS OF SMYRNA, a Greek philosopher of the Neo- 
platonist school, who Jived towards the end of the 4th century a.d. 
He was perhaps the most important of the followers of lambli- 
chus. He is said to have been of a rich and noble family, and 
exercised great influence over the emperor Julian, who was 
commended to him by Aedesius. He pandered to the emperor’s 
love of magic and theurgy, and by judicious administration 
of the omens won a high position at court. His overbearing 
manner made him numerous enemies, and, after being imprisoned 
on the death of Julian, he was put to death by Valens. He | 
is a representative of the least attractive side of Neoplatonism. 
Attaching no value to logical proof and argument, he enlarged 
on the wonders and mysteries of nature, and maintained his 
position by the working of miracles. In logic he is reported 
to have agreed with Eusebius, lamblichus and Porphyry in 
asserting the validity of the second and third figures of the 
syllogism. 

MAXIMUS OF TYRE (Cassius Maximus Tyrius), a Greek 
rhetorician and philosopher who flourished in the time of the 
Antoninrs and Commodus (2nd century a.u.). After the manntjr 
of the sophists of his age, he travelled extensively, delivering 
lectures on the way. His writings contain many allusions 
to the history of Greece, while therens little reference to Rome; 
hence it is inferred tliat he lived longer in Greece, perhaps 
as a professor at Atiiens. Although nominally a Platoni.st, he 
is really an Eclectic and one of tire precursors of Neoplatonism. 
There are still extant by him forty-one essays or discourses 
(8«oA^'^«w) on theological, ethical, and other philosophical 
commonplaces. With him God is the supreme being, one and 
indivisible though called by many names, accessible to reason 
alone; but as animals form the interm^iate stage between 
plants and human beings, so there exist intermediaries between 
God^ind man, viz. daemons, who dwell on the confines of heaven 
and earth. The soul in many ways bears a great resemblance 
to the divinity; it is partly mortal, partly immortal, and, when 
treed from the fetters of the body, becomes a daemon. Life 
is the sleep of the soul, from which it awakes at death. The 
style Of Maximus is superior to that of the ordinary sophistieal 
sbetoriciaoi, but scholars diRer widely as to the merite of the 
essays thejnselves. 

Mftximua of Tyre must be distinguished from the Stoic 
Maximus, tutor of Marcus Aurelius. 


Editions by I. Davnef, revised with valuablo notes bvT. Marklaad, 
(?; 740 |; J- J- Reiske (1774); F* Dubner (1840, with Iheophtastas, 
&c., in the Didot senos). Monographs by R. Hohdkb (Beuthen, 
1879) ; H. Hobein, Dt Manimo Tyrio qua$sHm$$ pkiloU (Jena, 1895). 
There is an English tmnsUtion (1.804) by Thomas Taylor, the 
PJatonist. 


MAX KSLUS. raiBOSlCH (1823-1900), Aniglo-German 
orientalist aiKl comparative philologist^ was bom at Dessau 
on the fith of December 1823, being the son of , Wilhelm Midler 
(1794-1827), the German poet, celebrated for bis phd-Hellenic 
lyrics, who was ducal librarian at De#snu. The elder Muller 
had endeared himself to the moat intellectual circles in Germany 
by his amiable character and his gentune poetic gift; his songs 
bad been utilized by musical composera, notary Schubert; 
and it was his son's good fortune to meet in his youth with a 
succession of emment friends, who, already interested in him 
for his fatlier’s sake, and charmed by the qualities which they 
discovered in the young man himself, powerfully aided him 
by advice and patronage, Mendelssobii, who was his godfather, 
dissuaded him from indulging his natural bent to the study 
of music; Professor Brockbaus of the University of Leipzig, 
where Max Muller matriculated in 1841, induced him to take 
up Sanskrit; Bopp, at the University of Berlin (1844), mode 
the Sanskrit student a soientifio comparative philologist; 
Schelling at the same university, inspired him with a love for 
metaphysical speculation, though failing to attract him to his 
own philosophy; Bumouf, at Paris in the following year, by 
teachii^ him Zend, started him on the track of inquiry into 
the science of comparative religion, and impelled him to edit 
the Ri^ Veda) and when, in 1846, Max Milller came to England 
upon this errand, Bunsen, in conjunction with Professor H. H. 
Wilson, prevailed upon the East India Company to undertake 
the expense of publication. Up to this time Max MiiUer had 
lived the life of a poor student, supporting himself partly by 
copying manuscripts, but Bunsen’s introductions to Queen 
Victoria and the prince consort, and to Oxford .University, 
laid the foundation for him of fame and fortune. In 1848 
the printing ^ his Rif^ Veda at the University Press obliged 
him to settle in Oxford, a step which decided his future career. 
He arrived at a favourable conjuncture : the Tractarian strife, 
which had so long thrust learning into the background, was 
just over, and Oxford was becoming accessible to modem ideas. 
The young German excited curiosity and interest, and it was 
soon discovered that, although a genuine scholar, he was no 
mere bookworm. J’art of his social success was due to his 
readiness to exert his musical talents at private parties. Max 
Miillw was speedily subji^ated by the geniue laei. He was 
appointed deputy Taylorian professor of modem languages 
in 1850, and the German government failed to tempt him back 
to Strassburg. in the following year he was made M.A. and 
honorary fellow of Christ Church, and in 1858 he was elected 
a fellow of All Souls. In 1854 the Crimean War gave him the 
opportunity of utilizing his oriental learning in vocabularies 
and schemes of transliteration. In 1857 he successfully essayed 
another kind of literature in his beautiful story Deutsche Liebe^ 
written both in German and English. He had by this time 
become an extensive contributor to English periodical literature, 
and had written several of the essays subsequently collected 
as Chips from a German Workshop. The most important of 
them was the fascinating essay on “ Comparative Mythology ” 
in the Oxford Essays for 1856. His valuable History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the primitive religion 
of the Brahmans (and hence the Vedic period only), was 
published in 1859. 

Though Max Muller’s reputation was that of a comparative 
philologist and orientafist, his professional duties at Oxford 
were long confined to lecturing on modem lan^kgeSj or at 
least their medieval forms. In i86o the death of Horace 
Haym^ Wilson, professor of Sanskrit, seemed to open a more 
congenial sphere to ihim. His *cikims to the succession seemed 
inconteetabJe, for lus oppontmt, Monier WiBiams, th^gh well 
qualified as a Sanskritist, lacked MaxMiiUer’s Pliant versatility, 
and although educated at Oxford had bald no 
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office. But Max Muller was a Liberal, and the friend of Liberals 
in university matters, in politics, and in theology; and this 
consideration united with his foreign birth to bring the country 
clergy in such hosts to the poll that the voice of resident Oxford 
was overborne, and Monier Williams was elected by a large 
majority. It was the one great disappointm^t of Max Miiller’s 
life, and made a lasting impression upon him. It was, never- 
theless, serviceable to his influence and reputation by permitting 
him to enter upon a wider field of subjects than would have been 
possible otherwise. Directly, Sanskrit philology received little 
more from him, except in connexion with his later undertak- 
ing of The Sacred Books of the East] but indirectly he exalted 
it more than any predecessor by proclaiming its commanding 
position in the history of the human intellect by his Science 
of Language, two coutses of lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1861 and 1863. Max Muller ought not to be 
described as “the introducer of comparative philology into 
England.” Prichard had proved the Aryan affinities of the 
Celtic languages by the methods of comparative philolo^ 
so long before as 1831; Winning’s Manual of Comparative 
Philology had been published in 1838; the discoveries of Bopp 
and Pott and Pictet had been recognized in brilliant articles 
in the Quarterly Review, and had guided the researches of Raw- 
linson. But Max Muller undoubtedly did far more to popularize 
the subject than had been done, or could have been done, 
by any predecessor. He was on less sure ground in another 
department of the study of language — the problem of its origin. 
He wrote upon it as a disciple of Kant, whose Critique of Pure 
Reason he translated. His essays on mytholo^ are among the 
most delightful of his writings, but their value is somewlmt 
impaired by a too uncompromising adherence to the seductive 
generalization of the solar myth. 

Max Muller’s studies in mythology led him to another field 
of activity in which his influence was more durable and extensive, 
that of the comparative science of religions. Here, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, he does deserve the fame of an 
originator, and his Introduction to the Science of Religion (1873* 
the same year in which he lectured on the subject, at Dean 
Stanley’s invitation, in Westminster Abbey, this being the 
only occasion on which a layman had given an address there) 
marks an epoch. It was followed by other works of importance, 
especially the four volumes of Gifford lectures, delivered between 
1888 and 1892; but the most tangible result of the impulse 
he had given was the publication under his editorship, from 
1875 onwards, of Tlw Sacred Books of the East, in fifty-one 
volumes, including indexes, sdl but three of which appeared 
under his superintendence during his lifetime. These comprise 
translations by the most competent scholars of all the really 
important non-Christian scriptures of Oriental nations, which 
can now be appreciated without a knowledge of the original 
languages. Max Miiller also wrote on Indian philosophy in 
his latter years, and his exertions to stimulate search for Oriental 
manuscripts and inscriptions were rewarded with important 
discoveries of early Buddhist scriptures, in their Indian form, 
made in Japan. He was on particularly friendly terms with 
native Japanese scholars, and after his death his library was 
purchased by the university of Tokyo. 

In 1868 Max Muller had been indemnified for his disappoint- 
ment over the Sanskrit professorship by the establishment 
of a chair of Comparative Philology to be filled by him. He 
retired, however, from the actual duties of the post in 1875, 
when entering upon the editorship of The Sacred Books of the 
East. The most remarkable external events of his latter years 
were his delivery of lectures at the restored university of 
Strassburg in 1872, when he devoted his honorarium to the 
endowment of a Sanskrit lectureship, and his presidency ovw 
the International Congres^of Orientalists in 1892. But his 
•days, if uneventful, were busy. He participated in every 
movement at Oxford of which he could approve, and was 
intimate with nearly all its men of light and leading; he was a 
curator of the Bodleian Library, and a delegate of the Univer- 
sity Press. He was acquainted with most of the crowned heads 


of Europe, and was an especial favourite wiA the English 
royal family. His hospitahty was ample, especially to visitors 
from India, where he was far better known than any other 
European Orientalist. His distinctions, co^erred by foreign 
governments and learned societies, were innumerable, and, 
having been naturalized shortly after his arrival in England, 
he received the high honour of being made a privy councillor. 
In 1898 and 1899 he published autobiographical reminiscences 
under the title of Auld Lang Syne, He was writing a more 
detailed autobiography when overtaken by death on the 28th 
of October 1900. Max Muller married in 1859 Georgiana 
Adelaide Grenfell, sister of the wives of Charles Kingsley and 
J. A. Froude. One of his daughters, Mrs Conybeare, distin- 
guished hetself by a translation of Scherer’s History of German 
Literature, 

Though undoubtedly a great scholar. Max Miiller did not 
so much represent scholarship pure and simple as her hybrid 
types— the scholar-author and the scholar-courtier. In the 
former capacity, though manifesting little of the or^inality of 
genius, ue ; endered vast service by popularizing high truths 
among high minds. In his public and social character he 
represented Oriental studies with a brilliancy, and conferred 
upon them a distinction, which they had not previously enjoyed 
in Great Britain. There were drawback in both respects : 
the author was too prone to build upon insecure foundations, 
and the man of the world incurred censure for failings which 
may perhaps be best indicated by the remark that he seemed 
too much of a diplomatist. But the sum of foibles seems 
insignificant in comparison with the life of intense labour dedi- 
cated to the service of culture and humanity. 

Max Muller’s Collected Works wore published in 1903. (R. G.) 

MAXWELL, the name of a Scottish family, members of which 
have held the titles of earl of Morton, earl of Nithsdale, Lord 
Maxwell, and Lord Herries. The name is taken probably 
from Maccuswell, or Maxwell, near Kelso, whither the family 
migrated from England about iioo. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
won great fame by defending his castle of Carlaverock against 
Edward I. in 1300; another Sir Herbert was made a lord of the 
Scottish parliament before 1445; and his ^eat-grandson John, 
3rd Lord Maxwell, was killed at Flodden in 1513. John’s son 
Robert, the 4th lord (d. 1546), was a member of the royal 
council imder James V.; he was also an extraordinary lord of 
session, high admiral, and warden of the west marches, and was 
taken prisoner by the English at the rout of Solway Moss in 
1342. Robert’s grandson John, 7th Lord Maxwell (i 553 ”’^ 593 )> 
was the second son of Robert, the 5th lord (d. 1552), and his 
wife Beatrix, daughter of James Douglas, 3rd earl of Morton. 
After the execution of the regent Morton, the 4th earl, in 1581 
this earldom was bestowed upon Maxwell, but in 1586 the 
attainder of the late earl was reversed and he was deprived 
of his new title. He had helped in 1585 to drive the royal 
favourite James Stewart, earl of Arran, from power, and he 
made active preparations to assist the invading Spaniards in 
1588. His son John, the 8th lord {c, 1586-1613), was at feud 
with the Johnstones, who had killed his father in a skirmish, 
and with the Douglases over the earldom of Morton, which he 
regarded as his inheritance. After a life of exceptional and 
continuous lawlessness he escaped from Scotland and in his 
absence was sentenced to death ; having returned to his native 
country he was seized and was beheaded in Edinburgh. In 
1618 John’s brother and heir Robert (d. 1646) was restored 
to the lordship of Maxwell, and in 1620 was created earl of 
Nithsdale, surrendering at this time his claim to the earldom 
of Morton. He and his son Robert, afterwards the 2nd earl, 
fought under Montrose for Charles I. during the Civil War. 
Robert died without sons in October 1667, when a cousin John 
Maxwell, 7th Lord Herries (d. 1677), became third earl. 

William, 5th earl of Nithsdale (1676-1744), a grandson of 
the third earl, was like his ancestor a Roman Catholic and was 
attached to the cause of the exiled house of Stuart. In 1715 
he joined the Jacobite insurgents, being taken prisoner at the 
battle of Preston and sentenced to death. He escaped, however, 
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from the Tower of London through the courage and devotion 
of his wife Winifred (d. 1749), daughter of William Herbert, 
1st marquess of Powis. He was attainted in 1716 and his titles 
became extinct, but his estates passed to his son William 
(d. 1776), whose descendant, William Constable-Maxwell, regained 
the title of Lord Herries in 1858. The countess of Nithsdale 
wrote an account of her husband's escape, which is published 
in vol. i. of the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 

A few words may be added about other prominent members of 
the Maxwell family. John Maxwell (r. 1590-16.17), archbishop 
of Tuam, was a Scottish ecclesiastic who took a leading part in 
helping Archbi.shop Laud in his futile attempt to restore the liturgy 
in Scotland. He was bishop of Ross from 1633 until 1638, when he 
was deposed by the General Assembly; then crossing over to Ireland 
he was bishop of Killala and Achonry from 1640 to 1O45, and arch» 
bishop of Tuam from 1645 until his death. James Maxwell of 
Kirkconnell (c. 1 708-1 762J, the Jacobite, wrote the Narrative of 
Charles Prince of Wales's Expedition to Scotland in 174$, which was 
printed for the Maitland Club in 1841. Robert Maxwell (1695-1765) 
was the author of Select Transactions of the Society of Improvers 
and was a great benefactor to Scottish agriculture. Sir Murray 
Maxwell (1775-1831), a naval officer, gained much fame by his 
conduct when his ship the " Alceste " was wrecked in Caspar Strait 
in 1817. William Hamilton Maxwell (1792-1850), the Irish novelist, 
wrote, in addition to several novels, a Life of the Duke of Wellington 
(1839-1841 and again 1883), and a History of the Irish Rebellion in 
J 7 (^S (1845 and 1891). Sir Herbert Maxwell, 7th bart. (b. 1845), 
member of parliament for Wigtownshire from 1880 to 1906, and 
president of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, became well 
known as a writer, his works including Life and Times of the Right 
Hon. W. H. Smith (1893); Life of the Duke of Wellington (1899); 
The House of Douglas (1902): Robert the Bruce (1H97) and .<4 Duke of 
Britain (1895). 

MAXWELL, JAMES CLERK (1831-1879), British phy.sicist, 
was the last representative of a younger branch of the well- 
known Scottish family of Clerk of Penicuik, and was bom at 
Edinburgh on the 13th of November 1831. He was educated 
at the Edinburgh Academy (1840-1847) and the university of 
Edinburgh (1847-1850). Entering at Cambridge in 1850, he spent 
a term or two at Peterhouse, but afterwards migrated to Trinity. 
]n 1854 he took his degree as second wrangler, and was declared 
equal with the senior wrangler of his year (E. J. Routh, q,v,) 
in the higher ordeal of the vSmith’s prize examination. He held 
the chair of Natural Philosophy in Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
from 1856 till the fusion of the two colleges there in i860. For 
eight years subsequently he held the chair of Physics and 
Astronomy in King’s College, London, but resigned in 1868 and 
retired to his e.state of Glenlair in Kirkcudbrightshire. He was 
summoned from his seclusion in 1871 to become the first holder 
of the newly founded professorship of Experimental Physic.s 
in Cambridge; and it was under his direction that tfic plans 
of the Cavendish Laboratory were prepared. He superintended 
every step of the progress of the building and of the purchase 
of the very valuable collection of apparatus with which it was 
equipped at the expense of its munificent founder the seventh 
duke of Devonshire (chancellor of the university, and one of 
its most distinguished alumni). He died at Cambridge on the 
5th of November 1879. 

For more than half of his brief life he held a prominent 
position in the very foremost rank of natural philosophers. His 
contributions to scientific societies began in his fifteenth year, 
when Professor J. D. Forbes communicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh a short paper of his on a mechanical method of 
tracing Cartesian ovals. In his eighteenth year, while still 
a student in Edinburgh, he contributed two valuable papers 
to the Transactions of the same society— one of which, “ On 
the Equilibrium of Elastic Solids,” is remarkable, not only 
on account of its intrinsic power and the youth of its author, 
but also because in it he laid the foundation of one of the most 
singular discoveries of his hkter 'life, the temporary double 
refraction produced in viscous liquids by shearing stress. Im- 
mediately after taking his degree, he read to the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, a very novel memoir, “On the Trans- 
formation of Surfaces by Bending.” This is one of the few 
purely mathematical papers he published, and it exhibited at 
once to experts the full genius of its author. About the same 


time appeared his elaborate memoir, “ On Faraday’s Lines of 
Force,” in which he gave the first indication of some of those 
extraordinary electrical investigations which culminated in 
the greatest work of his life. He obtained in 1859 the Adams 
prize in Cambridge for a very original and powerful essay, “ On 
the Stability of Siatum’s Rings.” From 1855 to 1872 he pub- 
lished at intervals a series of valuable investigations connected 
with the “ Perception of Colour ” and “ Colour-Blindness,” 
for the earlier of which he received the Rumford medal from 
the Royal Society in i860. The instruments which he devised 
for these investigations were simple and convenient, but co'jld 
not have been thought of for the purpose except by a man 
whose knowledge was co-extensive with his ingenuity. One 
of his greatest investigations bore on the “ Kinetic Theory of 
Gases.” Originating with D. Bernoulli, this theory was 
advanced by the successive labours of John Herapath, J. P. 
Joule, and particularly R. Clausius, to such an extent as to put 
its general accuracy beyond a doubt; but it received enormous 
developments from Maxwell, who in this field appeared as an 
experimenter (on the laws of gaseous friction) as well as a 
mathematician. He wrote an admirable textbook of the 
Theory of Heat (1871), and a very excellent elementary treatise 
on Matter and Motion (1876). 

But the great work of his life was devoted to electricity. 
He began by reading with the most profound admiration and 
attention, the whole of Faraday’s extraordinary self-revela- 
tions, and proceeded to translate the ideas of that master into 
the succinct and expressive notation of the mathematicians. 
A considerable part of this translation was accomplished during 
his career as an undergraduate in Cambridge. The writer had 
the opportunity of perusing the MS. of “On Faraday’s Lines 
of Force,” in a form little different from the final one, a year 
before Maxwell took his degree. His great object, as it was 
also the great object of Faraday, was to overturn the idea of 
action at a distance. The splendid researches of S.„D. Poisson 
and K. F. Gauss had shown how to reduce all the phenomena 
of statical electricity to mere attractions and repulsions exerted 
at a distance by particles of an imponderable on one another. 
Lord Kelvin (Sir W. Thomson) had, in 1846, shown that a totally 
different assumption, based upon other analogies, led (by its own 
special mathematical methods) to precisely the some results. 
He treated the resultant electric force at any point as analo- 
gous to the flux of heal from sources distributed in the same 
manner as the supposed electric particles. This paper of 
Thomson’s, whose ideas Maxwell afterwards developed in an 
extraordinary manner, seems to have given the first hint that 
there are at least two perfectly distinct methods of arriving 
at the kno^\Ti formulae of statical electricity. The step to 
magnetic phenomena was comparatively simple; but it was 
otherwise as regards electromagnetic phenomena, where current 
electricity is essentially involved. An exceedingly ingenious, 
but highly artificial, theory had been devised by W. E. Weber, 
which was found capable of explaining all the phenomena investi- 
gated by Ampdre as well as the induction currents of Faraday. 
But this was based upon the assumption of a distance-action 
between electric particles, the intensity of which depended 
on their relative motion as well as on their position. This 
was, of course, even more repugnant to Maxwell’s mind than 
the statical distance-action developed by Poisson. The first 
paper of Maxwell’s in which an attempt at an admissible physical 
theory of electromagnetism was made was communicated to 
the Royal Society in 1867. But the theory, in a fully developed 
form, first appeared in 1873 in his great treatise on EUctHdty 
and Magnetism. This work was one of the Mst splen^ii 
monuments ever raised by the genius of a 8iii|lel ii^mdual. 
Availing himself of the admirable generalized coKU^iliiite system 
of Lagrange, Maxwell showed how to reduce all citric and 
magnetic phenomena to stresses and motions of a material 
medium, and, as one preliminary, but excessively severe, test 
of the truth of his theory, he pointed out that (if the 
magnetic medium be that which is required for me exp}anatkm 
of the phenomena of light) the velocity of light ih vUeho ^Uld 
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be numerically the same as the ratio of the electromagnetic 
and electrostatic units. In fact, the means of the best determi- 
nations of each of these quantities separately agree with one 
another more closely than do the various values of either. 

One of Maxwell’s last great contributions to science was 
the editing (with copious original notes) of the Electrical Re- 
searches of the Hon, Henry Cavendish, from which it appeared 
that Cavendish, already famous by many other researches (such 
as the mean density of the earth, the composition of water, 
&c.), must be looked on as, in his day, a man of Maxwell’s own 
st^p as a Uieorist and an experimenter of the very first rank. 

In private life Clerk Maxwell was one of the most lovable 
of men, a sincere and unostentatious Christian. Though 
perfectly free from any trace of envy or ill-will, he yet showed 
on fit occasion his ttontempt for that pseudo-science which 
seeks for the applause of the ignorant by professing to reduce 
the whole system of the universe to a fortuitous sequence of 
uncaused events. 

His collected works, includinc the scries of articles on the proper- 
ties of matter, such as “ Atom, “ Attraction,'' “ Capillary Action,” 
" Diffusion/' ” Ether,” &c., which he contributed to the 9lh edition 
of this encyclopaedia, were issued in two volumes by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1890; and an extended biography, by his former 
schooJfcllow and lifelong friend Professor Lewis Campbell, was 
published in 1883- ^ (E. G. 1.) 

MAXWELLTOWN, a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901)^ 579 ^* It lies on the 
,Nith, opposite to Dumfries, with which it is c(»nnectcd by 
three bridges, being united with it for parliamentary purposes. 
It has a stat^pn on the Glasgow & South-Western line from 
Dumfries to Kirkcudbright. Its public buildings include a 
court-house, the prison for the south-west of Scotland, and an 
observatory and museum, housed in a disused windmill. 'I’hc 
^ihifif manufactures are woollens and hosiery, besides dyeworks 
land sawmills. It was a hamlet known as Bridgend up till 
.iSio, in which ^eax it was erected into a burgh of barony under 
its preaent^name. To the north-west lies the parish of Terregles, 
isaid to be a corruption of Tir-eglwys (terra ecclesia, that is, 
y Kirk land ”). Tl>e parish contains the beautiful ruin of 
Lintluden Abbey (see Dumfries), and Terregles House, once 
the seat of William Maxwell, last earl of Nithsdale. In the 
parish of Lochrutlon, a few miles south-west of Maxwelltown, 
there is a good example of a stone circle, the “ Seven Grey 
Sisters,” tmd an old peel-tower in the Mains of Hills. 

, MAY, PHIL (1864-1903), English caricaturist, was born 
at Wortley, near Leeds, on the 22nd of April 1864, the son of 
an engineer. His fatlier died when the child was nine years 
old, and at twelve he had begun to earn his living. Before 
he was fifteen he had acted as time-keeper at a foundry, had 
tried to become a jockey, and had been on the stage at 
Scarborough and Leeds. When he was alx)Ut .seventeen he 
went to London with a sovereign in his pocket. He suffered 
extreme want, sleeping out in the parks and streets, until he 
obtained employment as designer to a theatrical costumier. 
He also drew posters and cartoons, and for about two years 
worked for the St Stephen's Review, until he was advised to 
go to Australia for his health. During the three years he 
spent there he was attached to the Sydney Bulletin, for wJiich 
many of his best drawings were made. On his return to Europe 
he went to Paris by way of Rome, where he worked hard for 
some time before ^ appeared in 1892 in London to resume 
his interrupted connexion with the St Stephen's Review, His 
studies of the London guttersnipe and the coster-girl 
rapidly made him famous. His overflowing sense of fun, his 
genuine sympathy with his subjects, and his kindly wit wer^ 
on a par wi& his , artistic ability. It was often said that t)^ 
extraordinary economy of line which was a characteri^tk 
feature of his drawings had been forced upon him by tbe defioi- 
encies of the printing msthines of the Sydney BtdleUn, It 
was in fact the result of a laborious process which involved 
a. number of preliminary sketches, and of a carefully considered 
system of eliipination. His later work included some excellent 
politic poitiaitg. He became a regular member of <the staS 


of Punch in 1896, and in his>lata' years his services were retained 
exclusively for Punch and the Graphic, He died on the 5th of 
August 1903. 

There was an exhibition of his drawings at the Fine Arts Society 
in 1895, and another at the Leicester Galleries in 1903. A selection 
of his ‘drawings contributed to the periodical press and from Phil 
May's Annual and Phil May's Sketch Books, with a portrait and 
biography of the artist, entitled The Phil May Folio, appeared in 
1903. 

MAY, THOMAS (1595-1650), English poet and historian;, 
son of Sir Thomar. May of Mayfield, Sussex, was bom in 1595. 
He entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1609, and took 
his B.A. degree three years later. His father having lost his 
fortune and sold the family estate, Thomas May, who wm 
hampered by an impediment in his speech, made literature his 
profession. In 1620 he produced The Heir, m ingeniously con- 
structed comedy, and, probably about the same time, The Old 
Couple, which was not printed until 1658. His other dramatic 
worts are classical tragedies on the subjects of Antigone, Cleo- 
patra, and Agrippina. F. G. Fleay has suggested that the more 
famous anonymous tragedy of Nero (printed 1624, reprints in 
A. H. Bullen’s Old English Plays and the Mermaid Series) 
should also be assigned to May. But his most important 
work in the department of pure literature was his translation 
11627) into heroic couplets of the Pharsalia of Lucan. Its 
success led May to write a continuation of Lucan’s narrative 
down to the death of Caesar. Charles I. became his patron, 
and commanded him to write metrical histories of Henry 11 . 
and Edward 111 ., which were completed in 1635. When the 
earl of Pembroke, then lord chamberlain, broke his staff across 
May’s shoulders at a masque, the king took him under 
his' protection as ” my poet,” and Pembroke made him an 
apology accompanied with a gift of £50. These marks of the 
royal favour seem to have led May to expect the posts of poet- 
laureate and citv chronologer when they fell vacant on the death 
of Ben Jonson In 1637, but he was disappointed, and he forsook 
the court and attached himsielf to the party of the Parliament. 

I In 1646 he is styled one of the ” secretaries ” of the Parliament, 
and in 1647 he published his best known work, The History 
of the Lonff Parliament, In this official apology for the moderate 
or Presbyterian party, he profe.sses to give an impartial state- 
ment of facts, unaccompanied by any expression of p^ty or 
personal opinion. If he refrained from actual invective, he 
accomplished his purpose, according to Guizot, by “ omis.sion, 
palliation and dissimulation.” Accusations of this kind were 
foreseen by May, who says in his preface that if he gives more 
information about the Parliament men than their opponents 
it is that he was more conversant with them and their affairs. 
In 1650 he followed this with another work written with a more 
definite bias, a Breviary of the History of the Parliament of 
England, in Latin and English, in which he defended the position 
of the Independents. He stopped short of the catastrop^ of 
the king’s execution, and it seems likely that his subservience 
to Cromwell was not quite voluritary. In February 1650 he 
was brought to London from Weymouth under a strong guard 
for having spread false reports of the Parliament and of Cromwell. 
He died on the 13th of November in the same year, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but after the Restoration his 
remains were exhumed and buried in. a pit in the yard of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. May’s change of side made him 
many bitter enemies, and he is theiobject of scathing condemna- 
tion from many of his contemporaries. 

There is a tong notice of May in the Biographia Briktnnica, See 
also W. J. Courthope, Hist of Eng. Poetry, vol. 3; and GiUzot, 
Etudes bivgraphiques sur la revolution d'Angletene (pp. 403-426, ed. 
1851). 

MAY (or M»y{e]), WIULIAM (d. 1560), E^lish divine, 
was the brother of John May, bishop of Carlisle. He was 
educated at Cambridge, where he was a fellow of Trinity Hall, 
and , in 1537, president of Queen’s CoUqgc. May heartily 
supported the Reformation, signed the Tep Articles in 1536, 
and helped in the production of The IneHtuiion of a Christian 
Man, He had close connexion with fee diooese pf Ely, being 
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successively chancellor, vicar-general and prebendary. In 1545 
he was made a prebendary of St. Paul’s, and in the following 
year dean. His favourable report on the Cambridge coheges 
saved them from dissolution. He was dispossessed during the 
reign of Mary, but restored to the deanery on Eliaabeth’s acces- 
sion. He died on the day of his lelection to the archbishopric 
of York. 

MAY, the fifth month of our modern year, the third of the 
old Roman calendar. The origin bf the name is disputed; 
the derivation from Maia, the mother of Mercury, to whom 
the Romans were accustomed to sacrifice on the first day of 
this month, is usually accepted. The ancient Romans used 
on May Day to go in procession to the grotto of Egeria. From 
the 28th of April to the 2nd of May was kept the festival in 
honour of Flora, goddess of flowers. By the Romans the month 
was regarded as unlucky for marriages, owing to the celebration 
on the 9th, nth and 13th of the I^muria, the festival of the 
unhappy dead. This superstition has survived to the present 
day. 

In medieval and Tudor England, May Day was a great public 
holiday. All classes of the people, young and old alike, were 
up with the dawn, and went “ a-Maying ” in the woods. Branches 
of trees and flowers were borne back in triumph to the towns 
and villages, the centre of the procession being occupied by those 
who shouldered the maypole, glorious with ribbons and wreaths. 
The maypole was usually of birch, and set up for the day only; 
hut in London and the larger towns the poles were of durable 
wood and permanently erected. They were special eyef?ores 
to the Puritans. John Stubbes in his Anatomy of Abuses (1583) 
speaks of them as those “ stinckyng idols,” about which the 
people " leape and daunce, as the heathen did.” Maypoles were 
forbidden by the parliament in 1644, but came once more into 
favour at the Restoration, the last to be erected in London 
being that set up in 1661. This pole, which was of cedar, 
134 ft. high, w’as set up by twelve British sailors under the per- 
sonal supervision of James II., then duke of York and lord 
high admiral, in the Strand on or about the site of the present 
church of St Mary’s-in-the-Strand. Taken down in 1717, it was 
conveyed to Wanstead Park in Essex, where it was fixed by 
Sir Isaac Newton a.s part of the support of a large telescope, 
presented to the Royal Society by a French astronomer. 

For an account of the May Day surviv-xils in niral England sec 
P. H Ditchfield, Old English Customs extant at Present Tifnss (1897). 

MAY, ISLE OF, an island belonging to Fifeshire, Scotland, 
at the entrance to the Firth of Forth, 5 m. S.E. of Crail and 
Anstruther. It has a N.W. to S.E. trend, is more than i m. 
long, and measures at its widest about J m. St Adrian, who 
had settled here, was martyred by the Danes about the middle 
of the 9th century. The ruins of the small chapel dedicated 
to him, which was a favourite place of pilgrimage, still exist. 
The place where the pilgrims — of whom James IV. was often 
one -landed is yet known as Pilgrims’ Haven, and trat'es may 
yet be seen of the various wells of St Andrew, St John, Our 
Lady, and the Pilgrims, though their waters have become 
brackish. In 1499 Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, with the “ Yellow 
Carvel ” and “ Mayflower,” captured the English seaman 
Stephen Bull, and three ships, after a fierce fight which took 
place between the island and the Bass Rock. In 1636 a coal 
beacon was lighted on the May and maintained by .^xander 
Cunningham of Barns. The oil light .substituted for it in 1816 
was replaced in 1888 by an electric light. 

MAYA, an in^portant tribe and stock of American Indians, 
the dominant race of Yucatan and other states of Mexico and 
part of Central America at the time of the Spanish conquest. 
They wefe'then divided into tnany nations, chief among them 
bemg tl^ proper, the ifluastops, tiie Tzental, the Pokom, 
the Marne a^ the Cai^quel and Qtikh6> They were spread 
ova* Yucatan,' Vera Crux, Tabasco, Campeche, and Chiapas 
in Mexicp, and over the, part of at^d Salvador, 

dvflization tha Mayap peopl^ rivalled t)be y\zt«cs. . Tneil: 
traditbni give as dhear place 011^; the - extreme * north; 
thence a migration took place> perhaps at :the;begiimiiig of the 


. Christian era. They appear .to have reached Yucatan Msf^iehrly 
as the 5th oentury. From the evidence of the Quiche duronicles, 
which are said to date back to about a.d. 700, Guatemala was 
shortly afterwards overrun. Physically the Mayans aie a 
dark-skinned, round-headed, short and sturdy type. Although 
they were already decadent when the Spaniards arrived they 
made a fierce resistance. They still form the bulk of the 
inhabitants of Yucatan. For their culture, ruined cities, &c. 
see Central Ameru:a and Mexico. 

MAYAGUEZ, the third largest city of Por.to Rico, a seaport, 
and the seat of government of the (le|>titmeiit of Mayn^ez, 
on the west coast, at the mouth of Rio Yaguez,. about 72 m. 
W. by S. of San Juan. Pop. of the city (xSgg), 15,187, of whom 
1381 were negroes and 4711 were of mixed races ; of the municipal 
district, 35,700, of whom 2687 were negroes and 9933 were 
of mixed races. Mayaguez is connected by the American 
railroad of Porto Rico with San Juan and Ponce, and it is served 
regularly by steamboats from San Juan, Ponce and New York, 
although its harbour is not accessible to vessels drawing more 
than 16 ft. of water. It is situated at the foot of Las Mesas 
mountain.s and commands picturesque views. The climate is 
healthy and good water is obtained from the mountain region. 
From the shipping district along the water-front a thoroughfare 
leads to the main portion of the city, about i m. distant. There 
are four public squares, in one of which is a statue of Columbus. 
Prominent among the public buildings are the city-hall (con- 
taining a public library), San Antonio Hospital, Roman Catholic 
churches, a Presbyterian church, the court-house and a theatre. 
The United States has an agricultural experiment station here, 
and the Insular Reform School is i m. south of the city. Coffee, 
sugar-cane and tropical fruits are grown in the surrounding 
country; and the business of the city consists chiefly in their 
export and the import of flour. Among the manufactures 
are sugar, tobacco and chocolate. Mayaguez was founded 
about the middle of the i8th century on the site of a hamlet 
which was first settled about 1680. It was incorporated as 
j a town in 1836, and became a city in 1873. In 1841 it was 
nearly all destroyed by fire. 

MAYAVARAM, a town of British India, in the Tonjorc district 
of Madras, on the Cauvery river; junction on the South Indian 
railway, 174 m. S.W. of Madras. Pop. (1901), 24,276. It possesses 
a speciality of fine cotton and silk cloth, known lu Romad 
from the suburb in which the weavers live. During October 
and November the town is the scent; of a great pil^imagc to 
the holy waters of the Cauvery. 

MAYBOLfi, a burgh of barony and polic.e burgh of Ayrshire, 
Scotland. Pop. (1901), 5892. It is situated 9 m. S. of Aynand 
50,1 m. S.W. of Glasgow by the Glasgow & South-Western railway, 
it is an ancient place, having received a charter frbm Duncan II. 
in 1193. In 1516 it was made a burgh of regality, but for 
generations it remained under the subjection of the l^nnedys, 
afterwards earls of Cassillis and marquesses of Aflsa, the most 
powerful family in Ayrshire. Of old Maybole was the capital 
of the district of Carrick, and for long its characteristic feature 
was the family mansions of the barems of Carrick. The castle 
of the earls of Cassillis still remains. The public buildings indude 
tlie town-hall, the Ashgrove and the Lumsdenfiresb-air fortn^dy 
homes, and the Maybole combination poorhomc. The lea^g 
manufactures are of boots and shoes and agricullurd implements. 
Two miles to the south-west are the ruins of Crosstagueli(Cio8S 
of St Regulus) Abbey, founded about 1240. Kirkoo^ald, 

lies a little fa^er In the parish du^yard lie “^am 

o’ Shantcr ” (Douglas Graham) ai^ “ Souter Jbhxmie (Ffbhn 
Davidson). Four miles to the west of Mayb^ on the coast 
is Culzean Castle, the chief seat of the markets of AU^ da^g 
from 1777; it stands on a basateie diff, beneath Hthich ore the 
Coves of Culzean,^ once the reteed; of outlaws and) a resort df 
the fairies^ Farther south are the ruins of Turaberry^GMl^ 
Where Robert Bruce is said to heve been bom^ .A 
to the north of Culzean are thhiuins of Dcttme <Ciultie^>'4ii| 
andent stronghold of the iSeimedja^ .u : dl; 
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be numerically the same as the ratio of the electromagnetic 
and electrostatic units. In fact, the means of the best determi- 
nations of each of these quantities separately agree with one 
another more closely than do the various values of either. 

One of Maxwell’s last great contributions to science was 
the editing (with copious original notes) of the Electrical Re- 
searches of the Hon, Henry Cavendish, from which it appeared 
that Cavendish, already famous by many other researches (such 
as the mean density of the earth, the composition of water, 
&c.), must be looked on as, in his day, a man of Maxwell’s own 
st^p as a Uieorist and an experimenter of the very first rank. 

In private life Clerk Maxwell was one of the most lovable 
of men, a sincere and unostentatious Christian. Though 
perfectly free from any trace of envy or ill-will, he yet showed 
on fit occasion his ttontempt for that pseudo-science which 
seeks for the applause of the ignorant by professing to reduce 
the whole system of the universe to a fortuitous sequence of 
uncaused events. 

His collected works, includinc the scries of articles on the proper- 
ties of matter, such as “ Atom, “ Attraction,'' “ Capillary Action,” 
" Diffusion/' ” Ether,” &c., which he contributed to the 9lh edition 
of this encyclopaedia, were issued in two volumes by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1890; and an extended biography, by his former 
schooJfcllow and lifelong friend Professor Lewis Campbell, was 
published in 1883- ^ (E. G. 1.) 

MAXWELLTOWN, a burgh of barony and police burgh of 
Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pop. (1901)^ 579 ^* It lies on the 
,Nith, opposite to Dumfries, with which it is c(»nnectcd by 
three bridges, being united with it for parliamentary purposes. 
It has a stat^pn on the Glasgow & South-Western line from 
Dumfries to Kirkcudbright. Its public buildings include a 
court-house, the prison for the south-west of Scotland, and an 
observatory and museum, housed in a disused windmill. 'I’hc 
^ihifif manufactures are woollens and hosiery, besides dyeworks 
land sawmills. It was a hamlet known as Bridgend up till 
.iSio, in which ^eax it was erected into a burgh of barony under 
its preaent^name. To the north-west lies the parish of Terregles, 
isaid to be a corruption of Tir-eglwys (terra ecclesia, that is, 
y Kirk land ”). Tl>e parish contains the beautiful ruin of 
Lintluden Abbey (see Dumfries), and Terregles House, once 
the seat of William Maxwell, last earl of Nithsdale. In the 
parish of Lochrutlon, a few miles south-west of Maxwelltown, 
there is a good example of a stone circle, the “ Seven Grey 
Sisters,” tmd an old peel-tower in the Mains of Hills. 

, MAY, PHIL (1864-1903), English caricaturist, was born 
at Wortley, near Leeds, on the 22nd of April 1864, the son of 
an engineer. His fatlier died when the child was nine years 
old, and at twelve he had begun to earn his living. Before 
he was fifteen he had acted as time-keeper at a foundry, had 
tried to become a jockey, and had been on the stage at 
Scarborough and Leeds. When he was alx)Ut .seventeen he 
went to London with a sovereign in his pocket. He suffered 
extreme want, sleeping out in the parks and streets, until he 
obtained employment as designer to a theatrical costumier. 
He also drew posters and cartoons, and for about two years 
worked for the St Stephen's Review, until he was advised to 
go to Australia for his health. During the three years he 
spent there he was attached to the Sydney Bulletin, for wJiich 
many of his best drawings were made. On his return to Europe 
he went to Paris by way of Rome, where he worked hard for 
some time before ^ appeared in 1892 in London to resume 
his interrupted connexion with the St Stephen's Review, His 
studies of the London guttersnipe and the coster-girl 
rapidly made him famous. His overflowing sense of fun, his 
genuine sympathy with his subjects, and his kindly wit wer^ 
on a par wi& his , artistic ability. It was often said that t)^ 
extraordinary economy of line which was a characteri^tk 
feature of his drawings had been forced upon him by tbe defioi- 
encies of the printing msthines of the Sydney BtdleUn, It 
was in fact the result of a laborious process which involved 
a. number of preliminary sketches, and of a carefully considered 
system of eliipination. His later work included some excellent 
politic poitiaitg. He became a regular member of <the staS 


of Punch in 1896, and in his>lata' years his services were retained 
exclusively for Punch and the Graphic, He died on the 5th of 
August 1903. 

There was an exhibition of his drawings at the Fine Arts Society 
in 1895, and another at the Leicester Galleries in 1903. A selection 
of his ‘drawings contributed to the periodical press and from Phil 
May's Annual and Phil May's Sketch Books, with a portrait and 
biography of the artist, entitled The Phil May Folio, appeared in 
1903. 

MAY, THOMAS (1595-1650), English poet and historian;, 
son of Sir Thomar. May of Mayfield, Sussex, was bom in 1595. 
He entered Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1609, and took 
his B.A. degree three years later. His father having lost his 
fortune and sold the family estate, Thomas May, who wm 
hampered by an impediment in his speech, made literature his 
profession. In 1620 he produced The Heir, m ingeniously con- 
structed comedy, and, probably about the same time, The Old 
Couple, which was not printed until 1658. His other dramatic 
worts are classical tragedies on the subjects of Antigone, Cleo- 
patra, and Agrippina. F. G. Fleay has suggested that the more 
famous anonymous tragedy of Nero (printed 1624, reprints in 
A. H. Bullen’s Old English Plays and the Mermaid Series) 
should also be assigned to May. But his most important 
work in the department of pure literature was his translation 
11627) into heroic couplets of the Pharsalia of Lucan. Its 
success led May to write a continuation of Lucan’s narrative 
down to the death of Caesar. Charles I. became his patron, 
and commanded him to write metrical histories of Henry 11 . 
and Edward 111 ., which were completed in 1635. When the 
earl of Pembroke, then lord chamberlain, broke his staff across 
May’s shoulders at a masque, the king took him under 
his' protection as ” my poet,” and Pembroke made him an 
apology accompanied with a gift of £50. These marks of the 
royal favour seem to have led May to expect the posts of poet- 
laureate and citv chronologer when they fell vacant on the death 
of Ben Jonson In 1637, but he was disappointed, and he forsook 
the court and attached himsielf to the party of the Parliament. 

I In 1646 he is styled one of the ” secretaries ” of the Parliament, 
and in 1647 he published his best known work, The History 
of the Lonff Parliament, In this official apology for the moderate 
or Presbyterian party, he profe.sses to give an impartial state- 
ment of facts, unaccompanied by any expression of p^ty or 
personal opinion. If he refrained from actual invective, he 
accomplished his purpose, according to Guizot, by “ omis.sion, 
palliation and dissimulation.” Accusations of this kind were 
foreseen by May, who says in his preface that if he gives more 
information about the Parliament men than their opponents 
it is that he was more conversant with them and their affairs. 
In 1650 he followed this with another work written with a more 
definite bias, a Breviary of the History of the Parliament of 
England, in Latin and English, in which he defended the position 
of the Independents. He stopped short of the catastrop^ of 
the king’s execution, and it seems likely that his subservience 
to Cromwell was not quite voluritary. In February 1650 he 
was brought to London from Weymouth under a strong guard 
for having spread false reports of the Parliament and of Cromwell. 
He died on the 13th of November in the same year, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, but after the Restoration his 
remains were exhumed and buried in. a pit in the yard of 
St Margaret’s, Westminster. May’s change of side made him 
many bitter enemies, and he is theiobject of scathing condemna- 
tion from many of his contemporaries. 

There is a tong notice of May in the Biographia Briktnnica, See 
also W. J. Courthope, Hist of Eng. Poetry, vol. 3; and GiUzot, 
Etudes bivgraphiques sur la revolution d'Angletene (pp. 403-426, ed. 
1851). 

MAY (or M»y{e]), WIULIAM (d. 1560), E^lish divine, 
was the brother of John May, bishop of Carlisle. He was 
educated at Cambridge, where he was a fellow of Trinity Hall, 
and , in 1537, president of Queen’s CoUqgc. May heartily 
supported the Reformation, signed the Tep Articles in 1536, 
and helped in the production of The IneHtuiion of a Christian 
Man, He had close connexion with fee diooese pf Ely, being 
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^ many horses found within the same area; the breed, that of Craon, 
is famed for its strength. Craon has also given its name to the most 
prized breed of pigs in western France. Mayenne produces excellent 
butter and poultry and a large quantity of honey. The cultivation 
of the vine is very limited, and the most common beverage is cider. 
Wheat, oats, barley and buckwheat, in the order named, are the 
most important crops, and a quantity of flax and hemp is 
produced. Game is abundant. The timber grown is cliiefly beech, 
oak, birch, elm and chestnut. The department produces antimony, 
auriferous quartz and coal. Marble, slate and other stone are 
quarried. There are several chalybeate springs. The industries 
include ilour-milling, brick and tile making, brewing, cotton and 
wool spinning, and the production of various textile fabrics (especi- 
ally ticking) for which Laval and Chiteau-Gontier are the centres, 
agriculture inrolement making, wood and marble sawing, tanning 
and dyeing. The exports include agricultural produce, livestock, 
stone and textiles; the chief imports are coal, brandy, wine, furniture 
and clothing. The department is served by the Western railway. 
It forms part of the circumscriptions of the TV. army corps, the 
academic (educational division) of Rennes, and the court of apj^al 
of Angers. It comprises three arrondissements (l^val, Chdteau- 
Gontier and Mayenne), with 27 cantons and 270 communes. Laval, 
the capitel, is the seat of a bishopric of the province of Tours. The 
other princi]jal towns are Ch 4 teau-Gonticr and Mayenne, which are 
ri-eated under separate headings. The following places are also of 
interest : Evron, which has a church of the 12th and 13th centuries; 
Jublains, witli a Roman fort and other Roman remains; Las.say, 
with a fine chateau of the I4tli and i6th centuries; and Ste Suzanne, 
which has remains of medieval ramparts and a fortress with a keep 
of the Romanesque period. 

MAYENNE, a town of north-western France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Mayenne, 19 m. N.N.E. 
of Laval by rail. Pop., town 7003, commune 10,020. Mayenne 
is an old feudal town, irregularly built on hills on both sides 
of the river Mayenne. Of the old castle overlooking the river 
several towers remain, one of which has retained its conical roof ; 
the vaulted chambers and chapel arc ornamented in the style 
of the 13th century; the building is now used as a prison. 'J'he 
('hurch of Notre- Dame, beside which there is a statue of Joan 
of Arc, dates partly from the 12th century; the choir was 
rebuilt in the 19th century. In the l*lace de Cheverus is a 
statue, by David of Angers, to Cardinal Jean de Cheverus 
(1768-1836), who was born in Mayenne. Mayenne has a 
sub-prefecture, tribunals of first instance and of commerce, 
a chamber of arts and manufactures, and a board of trade- 
arbitration. There is a school of agriculture in the vicinity, 
riie chief industry of the place is the manufacture of ticking.s, 
linen, handkerchiefs and calicoes. 

Mayenne had its origin in the castle built here by Juhel, 
imron of Mayenne, the son of Geoffrey of Maine, in the beginning 
of the nth century. It was taken by the English in 1424, 
and several times suffered capture by the opposing parties in 
the wars of religion and the Vendee. At the beginning of 
the 16th century the territory’ passed to the family of Guise, and 
in 1573 was made a duchy in favour of Charles of Mayenne, 
leader of the League, 

MAYER, JOHANN TOBIAS (1723-1762), German a.stronomer, 
was born at Marbach, in Wiirtembevg, on the 17th of February 
1723, and brought up at Esslingen in poor circumstances. A 
self-taughrt mathematician, he had already published two 
original geometrical works when, in 1746, he entered J. B. 
Homann’s cartographic establishment at Nurembei^. Here 
he introduced many improvements in map-making, and 
gained a scientific reputation which led (in 1751) to his election 
to the chair of economy and mathematics in the university 
of Gottingen. In 1754 he became superintendent of the 
observatory, where he laboured with great zeal and success 
until ]iis death, on the 20th of February 1762. His first im- 
portant astronomical work was a careful investigation of the 
libration of the moon {Kosmographische N achrichteti , Nuremberg, 
1750), and his chart of the full moon (published in 1775) was 
unsurpassed for half a century. But his fame rests chiefly 
on his lunar tables, communicated in 1752, with new solar tables, 
to the Royal Society of Gottingen, and published in their 
Transactions (vol. ii.). In 1755 he submitted to the English 
government an amended body of MS. tables, which James 
Bradley compared with the Greenwich observations, and found 
to be sufficiently accurate to determine the moon^s place to 


*75'', and consequently the longitude at sea to about half a 
degree. An improved set was afterwards published in London 
(1770), as also the theory {Theoria lunae juxta sy sterna Newton- 
ianum, 1767) upon which the tables are based. His widow, 
by whom they were sent to England, received in consideration 
from the British government a grant of £3000. Appended to the 
London edition of the solar and lunar tables are two short 
tracts — the one on determining longitude by lunar distances, 
together with a description of the repeating' circle (invented 
by Mayer in 1752), the other on a forinula for atmospheric 
refraction, which applies a remarkably accurate correction 
for temperature. 

Mayer left behind him a considerable quantity of manuscript, 
part of which was collected by G. C. Lichtenberg and published 
m one volume {Opera inedita, Gottingen, 1775). It contains 
an easy and accurate method for calculating echpses; an essay 
on colour, in which three primary colours are recognized; a 
catalogue of 998 zodiacal stars; and a memoir, the earliest of 
any real value, on the proper motion of eighty stars, originally 
communicated to the Gottingen Royal Society in 1760. The 
manuscript residue includes papers on atmospheric refraction 
(dated 175s), on the motion of Mars as affected by the perturba- 
tions of Jupiter and the Earth (1756), and on terrestrial magnet- 
ism (1760 and 1762). In these last Mayer sought to explain 
the magnetic action of the earth by a modification of Euler’s 
hypothesis, and made the first really definite attempt to 
establish a mathematical theory of magnetic action (C. Hansteen, 
Magnetismus der Erde, i. 283). E. Klinkerfuss published in 
1881 photo-lithographic reproductions of Mayer’if local charts 
and general map of the moon; and his star-catalogue was 
re-edited by F. Baily in 1830 {Memoirs Roy, Astr, Soc, iv, 
391) and by G. F. J. A. Auvers in 1894. 

Authorities. — ^A. G. Kkstner, Elogium Tobiae Mayeri (Gottingen, 
1762); Connaissance des temps, lyOy, p. 1B7 (J. Lalai^e); Monatliche 
CorresponUenz, viii. 257, ix. 45, 415, 4H7, xi. 462; Allg. GeOgraphische 
Uphemeriden, iii. 116, 1799 (portrait) ; Berliner Astr, Jahrbuch, Suppl. 
Bd. iii. 209, 1797 (A. G. Kastneir) ; J. B. J. DMarobre, Hist, de 1‘Astr. 
au XVI IB sUcle, p. 429; R. Grant, Hist, of Phys. Astr. pp. 46 
488. 555; A. Berry, Short Hist. of Astr. p, 282; J. S. Putter, Geschichte 
von der UniversUdt zu Gottingen, i. (>8; J. Geliler, Physik. Wdrterhuch 
nett bearbeitetfVi. 74(), 1039; Allg. Deutsche Biographic (S. GfintherL 

(A. M. C.) 

MAYER, JULIUS ROBERT (1814-1878), German physicist^ 
was bom at Heilbronn on the 25th of November 1814, studied 
medicine at Tubingen, Munich and I^ris, and after a journey 
to Java in 1840 as surgeon of a Dutch vessel obtained a medical 
post in his native town. He claims recognition as an indepen- 
dent a priori propounder of the “ First Law of Thermodynamics,^’ 
but more especially as having early and ably applied that law to 
the explanation of many remarkable phenomena, both cosmical 
and terrestrial. His first little paper on the subject, ‘‘ Bemerk- 
ungen fiber die Kriifte der unbelebten Natur,” appeared in 1842 
in Liebig’s Annaleny five years after the republication, in the 
same journal, of an extract from K. F. Mohr’s paper on the nature 
of heat, and three years later he published organische 
Bewegung in ihrem Zusammenhange mit dem Stoffwechsel.” 

It has been repeatedly claimed for Mayer that he calculated the 
value of the dynamical equivalent of heat, indirectly, no doubt, but 
in a manner altogether free from error, and with a result according 
almost e.vactly with that obtained by J . P. Joule after years of patient 
labour in direct experimenting. This claim on Mayer's behalf was 
first shown to be baseless by W. Thomson (Lord Kelvin) and P. G. 
Tait in an article on " Energy," published in Good Words in 18O2, 
which gave rise to a long but lively discussion. A calm and judficial 
annihilation of the claim is to be found in a brief article by Sir G. 
G. Stokes, Proc. Roy. Soc., 1871, p. 34. See also Maxwell's Theory 
of Heat, ch. xiii. Mayer entirely ignored the grand fundamentel 
principle laid down by Sadi Camot-^that nothing can be ooiiioliided 
as to the relation between heat and work from an expMlient in 
which the working substance is left at the end of an opmtion in a 
different physical state from that in which it was at the commence- 
ment. Mayer has also been styled the discoverer of the fact that 
heat consists in (the energy of) motion, a matter settled at Ihe very, 
end of the i8th century by Count Rumford and Sir H, Davy* but in- 
the teeth of this statement we have Mayer's own words, " We might 
much rather assume the contrary — ^that in order to become iMnt 
motion must cease to be motion.^' 
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Mayer’s ml merit coosists in th« fact that, having far himsek \ 
made out, on inadequate and even questionable grounds, the con- 
sorvation of energy, and having obtained (thot^h by inaccurate 
reaaoning) a numerical result correct so far as ^ data permitted, j 
he applied the principle^ with great power and inaight to the cxplana- ] 
lion of numerous physical phenomena. His papers, which were 
republished in a single volume with the title Vie Mechamk der 
Warms (3rd ed., ifiq3), are ot imequal merit. But some, especially 
those on Celestial Dynamics and Organic Motion, are admirable 
examples of what really valuable work may bo cltected by a man 
ol high intellectual power.s, in spite of imperfect information and 
defective logic. 

■ Different, and it would appear exaggerated, estimates of Mayer 
are given in John Tyndall's pap^s in the Phil. Mag., 1863-1864 
(whose avowed object was “ to raise a noble and a suflering man to 
the position which his labours entitled him to occupy ”), and in 
E. Duhring’s Robert Mayer, dsr Galilei des ueumehnten Jahrhunderh, 
Chemnitz, 1880. Some of the simpler facts of the case arc sum- 
marized by Tcdt in the Phil. Mag. U®b4), ii. 289. 

MAYFLOWER, the vessel which carried from Southampton, 
England, to Pl3rmouth, Massacliusetts, the pilgrims who estab- 
lished the first permanent colony in New England. It was of 
about 180 tons burden, and in company with the “ Speedwell ” 
sailed from Southampton on the 5th of August 1620, the two 
liaving on board 120 Pilgrims. After two trials the “ Speedwell ” 
was pronounced imscaworthy, and the “ Mayflower ” sailed 
alone from Plymouth, England, on the 6th of September with 
the 100 (or 102) passengers, some 41 of whom on the iith of 
November (o.s.) signed the famous Mayflower Compact in 
Provkicetown Harbor, and a small party of whom, mduding 
Wihiam Bradford, sent to choose a place for settlement, landed 
at what is noyv Plymouth, Massachusetts, on the nth of Decem- 
ber (21st N.S.), an event which is celebrated, as Forefathers’ 
Day, on the 22nd of December. A “ General Society of May- 
flower Descendants ” was organized in 1894 by lineal descen- 
dants of passengers of the “ Mayflower ” to “ preser\^e their 
memory, their records, their history, and all facts relating to 
them, the^r ancestors and their post crity ’ Every lineal descen- 
dant, over eighteen years of age, of any passenger of the May- 
flower ** is eligible to membership. Branch societies have s'nce 
been organized in several of the state.*? and in the District of 
Columbia, and a triennial congress is held in Plymouth. 

See Azel Ames, The May-Flower and Her Log (Boston, 1901); 
Blanche McManus, The Voyage of the Mayflower (New York, 1897); 
The General Society of Mayflower : Meetings, Officers and Members, 
arranged in State Sopisties, Ancestors and their Descendants (New 
York, igoi). Also the articles Plymouth, Mass.; Massachusetts, 
Pilgrim; and Provincetown, Mass. 

MAY-FLY. The Mayflies belong to the Ephemeridae, a 
remarkable family of winged insecls, included by Linnaeus in 
his order Neuroptera, which derive their scientific name from 
in sdlusion to their very short lives. In some species 
it is possible that they have scarcely more than one day’s exis- 
tence, but others are far longer lived, though the extreme limit 
is probaWy rarely more tlian a week. The famfly has very 
sharply defined characters, which separate its members at once 
from all other neuropterous (or pseudn-neuropterous) groups. 

These insects are unrversally aiquatic in their preparatory 
states. The eggs are dropped into the water by the female 
in large masses, resembling, in some species, bunches of grapes 
in miniature. Probably several months elapse before the young 
larvae an oednded. The sub-aquatic condition lasts a consider- 
able tifrte : in Cloeon, a genus of small and delicate species, Sir 
J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury) proved it to extend over more 
than six montlis; but in larger and more robust genera (e.g. 
Palingenia) there appears reason to believe that the greater 
part of three years is occupied in prcparatoiy’ conditions. 

The larva i$ elongate and campodeiform. The head is ratiier 
large, and is furnish^ at first with five simple eyes of nearly equal 
size: but as it increases in size the homologues of the facets eyes 
of the Uuago become larger, whereas those equivalent to the ocelli 
remaifi small. Tlic antenhaMbre long and thread-like, composed at 
font oi few joints, but the ntuniber of these latter apparently in- 
creases at each moult. The mouth parts are well developed, consist- 
ing of an upfier lip, powerful mandibles, maxillae with tnree-jointed 
piUpL aitda quadrifid labium or lower Un with three-jointed 

labial palpi* Putinct and conspicuous maxillulae are associated 
with the tongoe or bypopharynx. There are three distinct and large 


tdioracic segments, whereof the prothorax is narrower than the others ; 
the legs are much shorter and stouter than in the winged insect, 
with monomerous tarsi terminated by a single claw. The abdomen 
consists ol ten segments, the tenth iumislied with long and slender 
multi-articulate tails, which appear' to be only two in number at 
first, but an intermediate one gradually develops itself (though this 
latter is often lost in the winged insect). Kespiration is efiectod 
by means of external gills placed along both sides of the dorsum of 
the abdomen and hinder segments of the thorax. These vary in 
form : in some species th^ arc entire plates, in others they are cut 
up into numerous divisions, in all Cases traversed by numerous 
trachea] ramifications. According to the researches of Lubbock 
and of E. Joly, the very young larvae have no breathing organs, and 
respiration is efiected through tlie skin. Lubbock traced at least 
twenty moults in Cloeon ; at about the tenth rudiments of the wing- 
cases began to appear. These graduaUy become larger, and whra 
so the creature may be said to have entered its ** ti^mph ” stage; 
but there is no condition analogous to the pupa-stage of insects with 
complete metamorphoses. 

There may be said to be three or four different modes of life in 
these larvae : some are fossorial, and form tubes in the mud or clay 
in which they live; others are found on or beneath stones; while 
others again swim and crawl freely among water plants. It is 
probable that some are carnivorous, eitlier attacking other larvae 
or subsisting on more minute forms of animal life* but others 
perhaps feed more exclusively on vegetable matters of a low type, 
such as diatoms. 

The most aberrant of larva is that of the genus Prosopistoma, 
wliich was originally described as an entomostracous crustacean 
on account ol llic presence of a large carapace ovetlappmg the greater 
part of the body. The dorsal skeletal elements of the thorax and 
of the anterior six abdominal segments unite with the wing-cases 
to form a large respiratory chaml^er. containing five pairs of tracheal 
gills, with lateral slits for the inflow and a posterior orifice for the 
outflow of water. Species of this genus occur in Europe, Africa and 
Madagascar. 

When the aquatic insect has reached its full growth it 
emerges from the water or seeks its surface; the thorax splits 
down the back and the winged form appears. But this is not 
yet perfect, although it has all the form of a perfect insect and 
is capable of flight; it is what is variously termed a “ pseud- 
imago,” “ sub-imago ” or “ pro-imago.” Contrary to the habits 
of all other insects, there yet remains a pellicle that has to be 
shed, covering every part of the body. J’his final moult is 
effected soon after the insect's appearance in the winged form ; 
the creature seeks a temporary resting-place, the pellicle splits 
down the back, and the now perfect insect comes forth, often 
differing very greatly in colours and markings from the condition 
in which it was only a few moments before. If the observer 
takes up a suitable position near water, his coat is often seen 
to be covered with the cast sub-imaginal skins of these iiwects, 
which had chosen him as a convenient object upon which to 
undergo their final change. In some few genera of very low 
type it appears probable that, at any rate in the female, this final 
change is never effected and that the creature dies a sub-imago. 

The winged insect differs considerably in form from its sub-aquatic 
condition. The head is smaller, often occupied almost entirely 
above in the male by the very large ^es, which in some speCiaa arc 
curiously tloubio in that sex, one portion being pillared, and i^rming 
what is termed a ” turban," the naouth parts are aborted, for the 
creature is now incapable of taking nntriment either solid or fluid ; 
the antennae arc mere short bristles, consisting of two rather large 
basal joints and a multi-artiaulato thread. The prothorax is much 
narrowed, whereas the other segments (e.specially the mesothorax) 
are greatly enlarged; the legs long and slender, the anterior pair 
often very much longer in the mtue than in the female; the tarsi 
four* or five- jointed; hut in some genera {e.g. Oligoneuria and allies) 
the legs are aborted, and the creatures are driven helplessly about 
by the wind. The wings are carried erect : the anterior pair large, 
with numerous longitudinal nervurcs, and usually abundant trans- 
verse reticulation ; the posterior pair very much smaller, often toceo- 
late, and frequently wanting absolutely. The abdomen conaists of 
ten segments; at the end are either two or throe long multi-articulate 
tails; in the male the ninth joint bears fordpated appendages; in 
the female the oviducts terminate at the junction of th« seventh 
and eighth ventral segments. The independent opening of the 
genital ducts and the absence of an ectodermal vaj^a and ejacula- 
tory duct are remarkable archadc features of these insects, as has been 
pointed out by J, A. Palm^n. The sexuad act takes place in the air, 
and is of very short duration, but is apparently repeated several 
times, at any rate in some cases. 

Ephemeridae are found all ovef the world, even up to high 
oorthem latitudes. F, J. Pictet, A. £» Eaton and otheni have 
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given US valuable works or monographs on family; but the 
Subject still remains littile understood^ pardy owing to the great 
difficulty of preserving such delicate insects; and it appears 
probable they con only be satisfactorily investigated as lAoist 
preparations. The number of described species is less than 200, 
spread over many genera. 

From the earliest times attention has been drawn to the ^enor- 
mous abundance of species of the family in certain localities. 
Johann Anton Scopoli, writing in the i8th century, speaks of them 
as so abundant in one place in Cainiola that in June twenty cart- 
loads were carried away for manure ! Polymiiarcys virgo, which, 
though not found in England, occurs in many parts of Europe 
(and is common at Paris), emerges from the water soon after 
sunset, and continues for several hours in such myriads as to 
resemble snow showers, putting out lights, and causing incon- 
venience to man, and annoyance to horses by entering their 
nostrils. In other parts of the world they have been recorded 
in multitudes tlmt obscured passers-by on the other side of the 
street. And similar records might be multiplied almost to any 
extent. In Britain, although they are often very abundant, we 
have scarcely anything analogous. 

Fish, as is well known, devour them greedily, and enjoy a 
veritable feast during the short period in which any particular 
species appears. By anglers the common English species of 
Ephemera (vtdgaia and tunica, but more especially the latter, 
which is more abundant) is known as the “ may-fly,” but the 
terms “ green drake ” and “ bastard drake ” are applied to 
conditions of the same species. Useful information on this 
point will be found in Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher's Entomology, edited 
by Westwood. 

Ephemeridae belong to a very ancient type of insects, and 
fossil imprints of allied forms occur even in the Devonian 
and Carboniferous formations. 

There is much to be said in favour of the view entertained 
by some entomologists that the structural and developmental 
characteristics of may-flics are sufficiently peculiar to warrant 
the formation for them of a special order of insects, for which 
the names Agnatha, Plectoptera and Ephemeroptera have been 
proposed. (See Hexapoda; Neuroptera.) 

Bibliography. — Of especial value to students of these insects 
are A, E, Eaton’s monograph {Trans, Linn, Sac, (2) iii. 1883-1885) 
and A. Vayssi^re's Recherches surT organisation deslarves {Ann, 
Sci, Nat. Zool. (6) xiii. 1882 (7) ix. 1890). J. A. PalmAn’s raempirs 
Zur Morphologie des Tracheensystems (Leipzig, 1877) and Uber 
paarige AusfUhrungsgdnge der Geschlechisorgane bei Jnsekten (Helsing- 
fors, i86ii), contain important observations on may-flies, ^ee also 
L. C. MiaJl, Nat. Hist. Aquatic Insects (London, 1895) ; J. G. Need- 
ham and others (New York State Museum, Bull. 86, 1905). 

(R.M'.L.; G.H.C.) 

MA YHEm (for derivation see Maiming), an old Anglo-French 
term of the law signifying an assault whereby the injured person 
is deprived of a member proper for his defence in fight, e.g, an 
arm, a leg, a fore tooth, &c. The loss of an ear, jaw tooth, 
8cc., was not mayhem. The most ancient punishment in 
English law was retaliative — pro mmhro, but ulti- 
mately at common law fine and imprisonment. Various statutes 
were passed aimed at the offence of maiming and disfiguring, 
which is now dealt with by section 18 of the Offences against the 
Person Act 1861. Mayhem may also be the ground of a civil 
action, which had this peculiarity that the court on sight of the 
wound might increase the dama^ awarded by the jury. 

VLAYWWfp. HENRY (18x2-1887), English author and jour- 
nalist, son of a London solicitor, was bom in 1 812. He was sent 
to Westminster Schoed, but ran away to sea. He sailed to India, 
and on his return studied law for a short time under his father. 
He began his ,joumaJ[istic career by founding, with Gilbert h 
Beckett, in 1631, a weekly paper, Figaro in London, This was 
followed in 1832 by a short-lived paper called The Thief; and 
he produced one or two successful farces. His brothers Horace 
(i8i6r-i8?7i) and AugJwths Septimus (1826-1875) were also 
joumilista, and with them Henry occaskmidly collaborated, 
notably the younger in The Grtaftest Plague of Life (1847) 
and AtHng (^850); In 1841 Henry Mayhew was 
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one of the leading !g}irit8 in the foundation of Pemek^ of which Ke 
was for the first two years joint-editor with Maik Lemon. He 
afterwards wrote on all kinds of subjects, and published a number 
of volumes of no permanent reputation— ^humorous stories^ 
travel and practical handbooks. He is credited with being the 
first to ** write up ” the poverty side of London life from a philan- 
thropic point of view; with the collaboration of John Binny and 
others he published London Labour and Lendm Pabr^i^i f rito- 
pleted 1864) and other works on social and eoohomic questions 
He died in London, on the 25th of July 4887. Horace Ifayhew 
was for some years sub-editor of Punek, and was the aulhoa of 
several humorous publications and plays. The books of Horace 
and Augustus Mayhew owe their survival chiefly to Cruihshank’s 
illustrations. 

MAYHEW, JONATHAN (1720-1766), American cleigym^, 
was bom at Martha*s Vineyard on the 8m of October 1720, being 
fifth in descent from lliomas Mayhew (1592-1680), am early 
settler and the grantee (1641) of Martha's Vineyard. Thomas 
Mayhew (c. 1616-1637), the younger, his son John (d. 16^) 
and John’s son, Experience (1673-1758), were active missionaries 
among the Indians of Martha's Vineyard and the vicinity; 
Jonathan, the son of Experience, graduated at Harvaord in I744» 
So liberal were his theological views that when he was to be or* 
dained minister of the West Church in Boston in 1747 only ^o 
ministers attended the first council called for the 'ordhiatkln; 
and it was necessary to summon a second cotm^ /Mh^kW’s 
preaching made his church practically the first “ Unitarian 
Congregational church in New England, though it was nevnr 
officially Unitarian. In 1763 he published Obsarvaiions on the 
Chatter and Conduct of the Society for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, an attack on the policy of the society in sending 
missionaries to New England contrary to its original purpose of 
” Maintaining Ministers of the Gospel ” in places “ wtwlly 
titute and unprovided with means for the maintenance of minis- 
ters and for the public worship of God;*' the fibserwUions 
marked him as a leader among those in New England who feared, 
as Mayhew said (1762), “ that there is a scheme fonning for 
sending a bishop into this part of the country, and that out 
Governor,^ a true churchman, is deeply in the plot.** To an 
American reply to the Observations, entitled A Candid Examina* 
Hon (1763), Mayhew wrote a Defense; and after the publication 
of an Answer, anonymously published in London in 1764 odd 
written by Thomas Seeker, archbishop of Canterbury, he wiote 
a Second Defense. He bitterly opposed the Stamp Act, and urged 
the necessity of colonial union (or “ communion ”) to sneure 
colonial liberties. He died on the 9th of July 1 766. Mayhew was 
Dudleian lecturer at Harvard in 1765, and in 1749 had received 
the degree of D.D. from the University of Aberdeen. 

See Alden Bradford, Memoir of the Life and Writings of Itev. 
Jonatiian Mayhew (Boston, 1838), and " An Eariy Pul^t Champion 
of Colonial Rights," chapter vi., in vol. i. of M. C. Tylor’a Literary 
History of the American Revolution (2 vols., New York, .18^7). 

MAYHEW, THOMAS, English i8th«ce»tury cabaet-maker. 
Mayhew was the less distinguished partner of Willkm Inoe^fHK^). 
Hie chief source of information as to his work is supplied by hii 
own drawings in the volume of designs, The Universal System eijf 
Household Furniture, which he published in collaboration with^hii 
partner. The name of the firm appears to have been Maydi^w 
and Ince, but on the title page of this book thenames areievmed> 
perhaps as an indication that Ince was the more exteisiue ebn^ 
tributoT. In the main May hew*s designs ate heavy azul^Mhy, 
and often downright extravagant, bu he had a certain 
of accomplishment in his applications of tkaikitenre fhiliaee 
style. Of original talent he Assessed little, yd^IWi cestainHiiA 
much of his ^inese work has been attributed tOtChippillii^ 
It is indeed often only by reference to books af design 
respective work of the English cabinet-makers of the second ihaH 
of the 18th century can be correctly attribated. - ; t. / 

MAYMYO, a hill sanatorium in India, in the liattitlay diitrkit 
of Upper Burma, 3500 ft. above the sea, sritb a staltiwa on tiiS 

^ Francis Bernard, whose project for a college at 
seemed to Mayhew and othm a move to ntrrrfr^Hh llltilpirfiliiin 
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Mandalay-Lashio railway 422 m. from Rangoon. Pop. (1901), 
6223. It consists of an undulating plateau, surrounded by hills, 
which are covered with thin oak forest and bracken. Though 
not entirely free from malaria, it has been chosen for the summer 
residence of the lieutenant-governor ; and it is also the permanent 
headquarters of the lieutenant-general commanding the Burma 
division, and of other officials. 

MAYNARD, FRAN9OIS DE (1582-1646), French poet, was 
bom at Toulouse in 1582. His father was conseiller in the parle- 
inent of the town, and P>an9ois was also trained for the law, 
beaoming eventually president of Aurillac. He became secre- 
tary to Margaret of Valois, wife of Henry IV., for whom his early 
poems are written. He wns a disciple of Malherbe, who said 
that in the workmansliip of his lines he excelled Racan, but 
lacked his rival’s energy. In 1634 he accompanied the Cardinal 
* de Noailles to Rome and spent a^ut two years in Italy. On his 
return to Fsance he made many unsuccessful efforts to obtain 
the favour of Richelieu, but was obliged to retire to Toulouse. 
He never ceased to lament his exile from Paris and his inability 
to be present at the meetings of the Academy, of which he 
was one of the earliest members. The best of his poems is in 
imitation of Horace, “ Alcippe, reviens dans nos bois.” He 
died at Toulouse on the 23rd of December 1646. 

His works consist of odes, epigrams, songs and letters, and were 
published in 1646 by Marin le Roy de Gombcrville. 

MAYNE, JASPER (1604-1672), Engli.sh author, was baptized 
at Hatherleigh, Devonshire, on the 23rd of November 1604. He 
was educated at Westminster School and at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where Jiie had a distinguished career. He was presented 
to two college livings in Oxfordshire, and was made D.D. in 1646. 
During the Commonwealth he was dispossessed, and became 
chaplain to the duke of Devonshire. At the Restoration he was 
made canon of Christ Church, archdeacon of Chichester, and 
chaplain in ordinary to the king. He wrote a farcical domestic 
comedy, Thf Cify Match (1639), which is reprinted in vol. xiii. 
of Hazlitt’s edition of Dodsley’s Old Plays, and a fantastic 
tragi-comedy entitled The Amorous War (printed 1648). After 
receiving ecclesiastical preferment he gave up poetry as unbe- 
fitting his profession. His other works comprise some occasional 
poems, a translation of Lucian's Dialogues (printed 1664) and a 
number of sermons. He died on the 6th of December 1672 at 
Oxford. 

MAYNOOTH, a small town of county Kildare, Ireland, on 
the Midland Great Western railway and the Royal Canal, 15 m. 
W. by N. of Dublin. Pop. (190J), 948. The Royal Catholic 
College of Maynooth, founded by an Act of the Irish parliament 
in 1795, is the chief seminary for the education of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland. The building is a fine Gothic struc- 
ture by A. W. Pugin, erected by a parliamentary grant obtained 
in 1846. The chapel, with fine oak choir-stalls, mosaic pave- 
ments, marble altars and stained glass, and with adjoining 
cloisters, was dedicated in 1890. The average number of 
students is about 500 — ^the number specified under the act of 
1845 — the full course of instruction is eight years. Near the 
college stand the ruins of Maynooth Castle, probably built in 
1176, but subsequently extended, and formerly the residence 
of the Fitzgerald family. It was besieged in the reigns of Henry 
VIII. and Edward VI., and during the Cromwellian Wars, when 
it was demolished. The beautiful mansion of Carton is about a 
mile from the town. 

MAYO, RICHARD SOUTHWELL BOURKE, 6th Earl of 
(1822 -1872), British statesman, son of Robert Bourke, the 5th 
earl (1797-1867), was bom in Dublin on the 21st of February 
1822, and was educated at Trinity College, Dublin. After 
travelling in Russia he entered parliament, and sat successively 
for Kildare, Coleraine and Cockermouth. He was chief secretary 
for Ireland in three administr^ions, in 1852, 1858 and 1866, and 
was appointed viceroy of Inma in January 1869. He consoli- 
dated the frontiers of India and met Shere All, amir of Afghanis- 
tan, in durbar at Umballa in March 1869. His reorganization 
of the finances of the country put India on a paying basis; and 
he did much tQ promote irrigation, rsdlways, forests and other 


useful public works. Visiting the convict settlement at Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands, for the purpose of inspiection, the 
viceroy was assassinated by a convict on the 8th of February 
1872. His successor was his son, Dermot Robert Wyndham 
Bourke (b. 1851), who became 7th earl of Mayo. 

See Sir W. W. Hunter, Life of the Earl of Mayo (1876) and The 
Ea/rl of Mayo in the “ Rulers of India Series'* (1891). 

BIAYO, a western county of Ireland, in the province of 
Connaught, bounded N. and W. by the Atlantic Ocean, N.E. 
by Sligo, E. by Roscommon, S.E. and S. by Galway. The area 
is 1,380,390 acres, or about 2157 sq. m., the county being the 
largest in Ireland after Cork and Galway. About two-thirds 
of the boundary of Mayo is formed by sea, and the coast is very 
much indented, and abounds in picturesque scenery. The 
principal inlets are Killary Harbour between Mayo and Galway ; 
Clew Bay, in which are the harbours of Westport and Newport j 
Blacksod Bay and Broad Haven, which form the peninsula of 
the Mullet; and Killala Bay between Mayo and Sligo. The 
islands are very numerous, the principal being Inishturk, near 
Killary Harbour; Clare Island, at the mouth of Clew Bay, where 
there are many islets, all formed of drift; and Achill, the largest 
island off Ireland. The coast scenery is not surpassed by that of 
Donegal northward and Connemara southward, and there are 
several small coast-towns, among which may be named Killala 
on the north coast, Belmullet on the isthmus between Blacksod 
Bay and Broad Haven, Newport and Westport on Clew Bay, 
with the watering-place of Mallaranny. The majestic cliffs of 
the north coast, howe^'er, which reach an extreme height in 
Benwee Head (892 ft.), arc difficult of access and rarely visited. 
In the eastern half of the county the surface is comparatively 
level, with occasional hills; the western half is mountainous, 
Mweelrea (2688 ft.) is included in a mountain range lying 
between Killary Harbour and Lough Mask. 'J'he next highest 
summits are Nephin (2646 ft.), to the west of Lough Conn, and 
Croagh Patrick (2510 ft.), to the south of Clew Bay. The river 
Moy flows northwards, forming part of the boundary of the county 
with Sligo, and falls into Killala Bay. The courses of the other 
streams are short, and except when swollen by rains their volume 
is small. The principal lakes are Lough Mask and Lough Corrib, 
on the borders of the county with Galway, and Loughs Conn in 
the east, Carrowmore in the north-west, Beltra in the west, and 
Carra adjoining Lough Mask. These loughs and the smaller 
loughs, with the streams generally, afford admirable sport with 
salmon, sea-trout and brown trout, and Ballina is a favourite 
centre. 

Geolop >, — The wild and barren west of this county! including the 
great hflis on Achill Island, is formed of “ DaJradian *' njcks, schists 
and quartzites, highly folded and metamorphosed, with intrusions 
of granite near Belmullet. At Blacksod Bay the granite has been 
quarried as an ornamental stone. Nephin Beg, Nephin and Croagh 
Patrick are typical quartzite summits, the fast named belonging 
possibly to a Silurian horizon but rising from a metamorphosed area 
on the south side of Clew Bay. The schists and gneisses of the Ox 
Mountain axis also enter the county north of Castlebar. The 
Muilrca and Ben Gorm range, bounding the fine fiord of Killary 
Harbou^, is formed of terraced Silurian rocks, from Bala to Ludlow 
age. These beds, with intercalated lavas, form the mountainous 
west shore of Lough Mask, the east, like that of Lough Corrib, being 
formed of low Cuboniforous Limestone ground. Silurian rocks, 
with Old Red Sandstone over them, come out at the west end of the 
Curlew range at Ballaghaderreen. Clew Bay, with its islets capped 
by glacial drift, is a submerged part of a synclinal of Carbo- 
niferous strata, and Old Red Sandstone comes out on the north 
side of this, from near Achill to Lough Conn. The country from 
Lough Conn northward to the sea is a lowland of Carboniferous 
Limestone, with L. Carboniferous Sandstone against the Dalradian 
on the west ^ 

Industries , — There are some very fertile regions in the level 
portions of the county, but in the mountainous districts the soil is 
poor, the holdings are subdivided beyond the possibility of affording 
proper sustenance to their occupiers, and, except where fishing is 
combined with agricultural operations, the circumstances ol the 
peasantry are among the most wretched of any district of Ireland. 
The pro^rtion of tillage to j^turage is roughly as i to 3J. Oats 
and potatoes arc the principal crops. Cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultty arc reared. Coarse linen and woollen cloths are manufac- 
tured to a small extent. At Foxford woollen-mflls are established 
at a nunnery, in connexion with a scheme of technical instruction. 
Reel, Belmullet and Ballycastjie are the headquarters of sea and 
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coast fishing' distncts, and Ballina of a salmon-fishing district, and . 
these fisheries are of some value to the poor inhabitants. A b^ch 
of the Midland Great Western railway enters the county from 
Athlone, in the south-east, and runs north to Ballina and Killala 
on the coast, branches diverging from Claremorris to Ballinrobe, 
and from Manulla to Westport and Achill on the west coast. The 
Limerick and Sligo line of the Great Southern and Western passes 
from south to north-east by way of Claremorris. 

Population and Administration. — The population was 218^698 
in 1891, and 199^166 in 1901. The decrease of population and 
the number of emigrants are slightly below the average of the 
Irish counties. Of the total population about 97 % are rural, 
and about the same percentage are Roman Catholics. The chief 
towns are Ballina (pop. 4505X Westport (3892), and Castle- 
bar (3585), the county town. Ballaghaderreen, Claremorris 
(Clare), Crossmolina and Swineford are lesser market towns; 
and Newport and Westport are small seaports on Clew Bay. 
The county includes nine baronies. Assizes are held at Castlebar, 
and quarter sessions at Ballina, Ballinrobe, Belmullet, Castlebar, 
Claremorris, Swineford and Westport. In the Irish parliament 
two members were returned for the county, and two for the 
borough of Castlebar, but at the union Castlebar was disfran- 
chised. The division since 1885 is into north, south, east and 
west parliamentary divisions, each returning one member. The 
county is in the Protestant diocese of Tuam and the Roman 
Catholic dioceses of Tuam, Achonry, Galway and Kilmacduagh, 
and Killala. 

History and Antiquities. — Erris in Mayo was the scene of the 
landing of the chief colony of the Firbolgs, and the battle which 
is said to have resulted in the overthrow and almost annihilation 
of this tribe took place also in this county, at Moytura near Cong. 
At the close of the 12th century what is now the county of Mayo 
w'as granted, with other lands, by King John to William, brother 
of Hubert dc Burgh. After the murder of William de Burgh, 
3rd earl of Ulster (i 333), the Bourkes (de Burghs) of the collateral 
male line, rejecting the claim of William’s heiress (the wife of 
Lionel, son of King Edward III.) to the succession, succeeded 
in holding the bulk of the De Burgh po.sscssions, what is now 
Mayo falling to the branch known by the name of “ MacWilliam 
Oughter,” who maintained their virtual independence till the 
time of Elizabeth. Sir Henry Sydney, during his first viceroy- 
alty, after making efforts to improve communications between 
Dublin and Connaught in 1566, arranged for the s hiring of that 
province, and Mayo was made shire ground, taking its name from 
the monastery of Maio or Mageo, which was the seat of a bishop. 
Even after this period the MacWilliams continued to exercise 
very great authority, which was regularized in 1603, when “ the 
MacWilliam Oughter,” Theobald Bourke, .surrendered his lands 
and received them back, to hold them by English tenure, with 
the title of Viscount Mayo (see Burgh, De). Large confiscations 
of the estates in the county were made in 1 586, and on the termi- 
nation of the wars of 1641 ; and in 1666 the restoration of his 
estates to the 4th Viscount Mayo involved another confiscation, 
at the expense of Cromwell’s settlers. Killala was the scene of 
the landing of a French squadron in connexion with the rebellion 
of 1798. In 1879 the village of Knock in the south-east acquired 
notoriety from a story that the Virgin Mary had appeared in the 
church, which became the resort of many pilgrims. 

There are round towers at Killala, Turlough, Meelick and 
Balia, and an imperfect one at Aughagower. Killala was for- 
merly a bishopric. The monasteries were numerous, and many 
of them of considerable importance : the principal being those at 
Mayo, Ballyhaunis, Cong, Ballinrobe, Ballintober, Burrishoole, 
Crosa or Holycross in the peninsula of Mullet, Moyne, Roserk or 
Rosserick and Templemore or Strade. Of the old castles the 
most notable are Carrigahooly near Newport, said to have been 
built by the celebrated Grace O’Malley, and Deel Castle near 
Ballina, at one time the residence of the earls of Arran. 

See Hubert Thomas Knox, History of the County of Mayo (1908). 

MAYOR, JOHN BYTON BICKERSTETH (i825<^ ), English 

classical scholar, was bom at Baddegama, Ceylon, on the 28th 
of January 1825, and educated in England at Shrewsbury 
School and St John’s College, Cambridge. From 1863 to 1867 he 
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was librarian of the university, and in 1872 succeeded H. A. J. 
Munro in the professorship of Latin. His best-known work, an 
edition of thirteen satires of Juvenal, is marked by an extra- 
ordinary wealth of illustrative quotations. His BihUopaphical 
Clue to Latin Literature (1873), based on E. Hiibner’s Grundriss 
su Vorlesungen uber die romische Litter aturgeschichie, is a valuable 
aid to the. student, and his edition of Cicero’s Second Philippic 
is widely used. He also edited the English works of J. Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, i. (1876); Thomas Baker’s History of St 
John's College, Cambridge (1869); Richard of Cirencester’s 
Speculum historiale de gestis regum Angliae 44J-1066 (1863- 
1869); Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster (new ed., 1883); the 
Latin Heptateuch (1889); and the Journal of Philology. 

His brother, Joseph Bickersteth Mayor (1828- ), 

classical scholar and theologian, was educated at Rugby and St , 
John’s College, Cambridge, and from 1870 to 1879 was professor 
of classics at King’s College, London. His mo8t important 
cla.s.sical works are an edition of Cicero’s De natura deorum (3 
voLs., 1880-1885) and Guide to the Choice of Classical Books 
(3rd ed., 1885, with supplement, 1896). He also devoted atten- 
tion to theological literature and edited the epistles of St James 
(2nd ed., 1892), St Jude and St Peter (1907), and the Miscellanies 
of Clement of Alexandria (with F. J. A. Hort, 1902). From 
1887 to 1893 he was editor of the Classical Review. His Chapters 
on English Metre (1886) reached a second edition in 1901. 

MAYOR (Lat. major, greater), in modern times the title of a 
municipal officer who discharges judicial and administrative 
functions. The French form of the word is maire. In Germany 
the corre.spunding title is Biirgermeister, in lt%\ysifidico, and in 
Spain alcalde. “ Mayor ” had originally a much wider signifi- 
cance. Among the nations which arose on the ruins of the 
Roman empire of the West, and which made use of the Latin 
spoken by their “ Roman ” subjects as their official and legal 
language, major and the Low Latin feminine majorissa were 
found to be very convenient terms to describe important officials 
of both sexes who had the superintendence of others. Any 
female servant or slave in the household of a barbarian, whose 
business it wa.s to overlook other female servants or slaves, would 
be quite naturally called a majorissa. So the male officer who 
governed the king’s household would be the major domus. . In 
the households of the Frankish kings of the Merovingian line, 
the major domus, who was also variously known as the gubernator, 
rector, moderator or praefectus palatii, was so great an officer 
that he ended by evicting his master. He was the “ mayor of 
the palace ” {q.vj. The fact that his office became hereditary 
in the family of Pippin of Heristal made the fortune of the 
Carolingian line. But besides the major domus (the major-domo), 
there were other officers who were majores, the major cubiculi, 
mayor of the bedchamber, and major equorum, mayor of the 
horse. In fact a word which could be applied so easily and with 
accuracy in so many circumstances was certain to be widely used 
by itself, or in its derivatives. The post-Augustine majorinus, 

“ one of the larger kind,” was the origin of the medieval Spanish 
merinus, who in Castillian is the merino, and sometimes the 
merino mayor, or chief merino. He was a judicial and administra- 
tive officer of the king’s. The gregum merinus was the superin- 
tendent of the flocks of the corporation , of sheep-owners called 
the me.^ta. From him the sheep, and then the wool, have come 
to be known as merinos— ‘O. word identical in origin with the muni- 
cipal title of mayor. The latter came directly from the heads 
of gilds, and other associations of freemen, who had their banner 
and formed a group in the populations of the towns, the majores 
baneriae or vexilli. 

In England the major is the modem representative of the lord’s' 
bailiff or reeve (see Borough). We find the chief magistrate 
of London bearing the title of portreeve for considerably more 
than a century after the Conquest. This official was elected by 
popular choice, a privilege secured from King John. By the 
beginning of the nth century the title of portreeve^ gave 
way to that of mayor as the designation of the chief officer of 

1 If a place was of mercantile importance it was called a port 
(from porta, the city gate), and the reeve or bailiff, a portreeve.** 
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London/ and the adoption of the title by other boroughs 
followed at various intervals. 

A ^poi^or is now in and America the officdal head cri a j 

luuxupipal govcTmncnt. In the United KingUpm, - the Municipal I 
Colorations Act ii)82, s. 15, regulates the election of mayors. He ! 
is to be a lit person elected aimuriliy on the 9th of November by tht 1 
council erf tlie borough from among the nldermen or coundUors or , 
persons qualified to be such. >Hia term of office ^ one year> but he 
L eligible for re-election. He n^aiy appoint a deputy to act during | 
illness or absence, and such deputy must be citlier j&n alderman 1 
or councillor. A mayor who is absent from the borough for more 
ihaii two months becomes disqualified nnd vacates his office. A 
imfyor is ex o^io during his year of office and the next year a justice 
of the peace for the borough. He receive.s such remuneraUon as 
the council thinlcs rcasoname. TTic office of mayor in an £ngli^ 
borough does not entafl any important ntlministrative duties. Ft 
is generally regarded as an honour conferred for past aorvioes. The 
mayor is exj^ected to devote much of his time to ornamental funcr 
tions and to preside over meetings which liave for tlieir object the 
advancement of the public welfare. His administrative duties are 
merely to act as returning officer at municipal elections, and as 
chairman of the meetings of tlic council. 

The position and power of an ICnglish mayor contrast very 
strongly with tliosc of the similar oiheidl in the United States. • '1 he 
lattot is elected directly by the voters within the city, usually for 
several years; and he hus extensive administrative powers. 

The English method of selecting a mayor by the council is followed 
for tlie corresponding functionaries in France (except Paris), the 
more important cities of Italy, and in Germany, where, however, 
the central government must conlirin the choice of the council. 
Direct appointment by the central government exists in Belrium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and the smaller towns of Italy 
and Spain. As a rule, too, the term of olfiw is longor in otiu-r 
countnes than in the United Kingdom. In F'rance election is lor 
four years, in Holland for .six, in Belgium for an indefinite period, 
and in GermanV usually for twelve years, but in some cases for life. 
In Germany the post may be said to be a professional one, the 
burgomaster U^ing Uic head of the city magistracy, and requiring, 
in order to be eligible, a training m administration. (Carman 
burgomasters are most frequently elected by promotion from another 
city. In France the maire, and a number of experienced members 
termed ** adjuncts,'' who assist him as an executive committee, arc 
elected dirtotly ^y tlie municiivil council from among their own 
number. Most of tlie administrative work is lef t in the liands of 
the maire and his adjuncts, the full council meeting comparatively 
seldom. The maire and the adjuncts receive no Scilary. 

Further information will bo found in the sections on loOal govern- 
ment in the articles on the various countries; see also A. Shaw, 
Municipal Government in Gontinental Europe\ J, A. Fairlic, Municipal 
Administration ; S. and B. Webb, English Local Government ; 
Kedlich and Hirst, Local Government in England ; A. L. Lowell, 
The of England, 

MAYOR OF THE PALACE. The office of mayor of the 
palace was an institution peculiar to the Franks of the Merovin- 
gian period. A landowner who did not manage his own estate 
placed it in the hands of a steward {nmfor), who superintended 
the vforking of the estate and collected its revenues. If he had 
several estates, he appointed a chief steward, who managed the 
whole df the estates and was called the major damns. Each great 
personage had a major dooms — the queen hod hers, the king his; 
and since the royal house was called the palace, this officer took 
the name of mayor of the fmkee.” The mayor of the palace, 
however, did not remain restricted to domestic functions; he had 
the discipline of the palace and tried persons who resided th«-e. 
Soon his functions expanded. If the king wore a minor, the 
mayor of the palace supervised his education in the capacity of 
guardian (nutricius), and often also occupied himself with affaire 
of state. Nvhen the king came of age, the mayor exerted himseM 
to keep this power, and succeeded. In the 7th century he ibe- 
came the head of the administration and a veritable prime minis»- 
ter. He took part in the nomination of the counts and dukes; 
in the kind’s absence he presided over the royal tribunal; and he 
often commanded the armies. When the custom of commen- 
dation developed, the king charged the mayor of the palace to 
protect those who had commended themselves to him and to 

1 The mayors of certain cities in the United Kindgom (London, 
York, Dublm) have aoquiredM^y prescription the prefix of " lord." 
In the' case of London it aeenw to date from 1540. It has also been 
conferred during the closing years of the 19th century by letters 
patent on otlicr cities— Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bristol, Sheffield, Leeds. Cardiff, Bradford, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
Belfast, Cork. In 1010 it was granted to Norwich. Lord mayors 
are ontitlad to be addressed as ' • right hosourablo.*' 


intervene at law on their behalf. The mayor of the palace thus 
foimd himself at the head of the commendati, just os Ite was at 
the head of the functionaries. 

It Is difficult to trace the names of some of the mayors of the 
palace^ the post being of almost no significance in the time of 
Gregory of Tours. When the office increased in importance the 
mayors of the palace did hot, as has been thought, pursue an 
identical policy. Some — for instance, Otto, the mayor of the 
pale(;e of Austrasia towards 640— ^ere devoted to the Crown. 
On the other hand, mayors like Flaochat (in Burgundy) and 
Erkinoald (in Neustria) stirred up the great noble.s, who claimed 
the tight to take part in their nomination, against the king. 
Others a^ain, sought to exercise the power in their own name 
both against the king and against the great nobles—^uch as 
Ehroln (in Neustria), and, later, the Carolingians Pippin 11 . , 
Cliarles Martel and Pippin IIL, who, after making use of tla- 
great nobles, kept the authority for themselves. In 751 Pippin 
in., fortified by his consultation with Pope Zacharias, could 
quite naturally exchange the title of mayor for that of king ; 
and when he became Inng he suppressed the title of mayor of 
the palace. It must be observed that from 639 there were 
generally separate mayors of Neustria, Austrasia and Burgundy, 
even when Austrasia and Burgundy formed a single kingdom ; 
the mayor was a sign of the independence of the region. Each 
mayor, however, sought to supplant the others; the Pippins 
and Charles Martel succeeded, and their victor)^ was at the same 
time the victory of Austrasia over Neustria and Burgundy. 

See G, H. Pertz, Geschichte der merowingischen Hausmeier (Han- 
over, i8r9); H. Bonnell, De dignitate majoris domus (Berlin, 1858); 
K. Hermann, Das Hausmeieramt, ein echt germanisches Amt^ vol. ix. 
of Untersuchungen sur deulschen Stoats-' und liechtsgeschiclUe, cxl. 
by O. Gierke (Breslau, 1878 stsq.); G. Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungs- 
geschichte ^ 3rd ed., revised by K. Zcnmer; and Fustel dc Coulanges, 
liistoire des institutions poliriques de Vancienne France : La monarchit 
franqno (Paris, 1888). (C. Pt.) 

MAYORUNA, a tribe of South American Indians of Panoan 
stock. Their country is between the Ucayali and Javari rivers, 
north-eastern Peru. They are a fine race, roaming the forests 
and Hving by hunting. They cut their hair in a line across the 
forehead and let it hang down their backs. Many have fair 
skins and beards, a peculiarity sometimes explained by their 
alleged descent from Ursua’s soldiers, but this theory is improb- 
able. They are famous for the potency of their blow-gun 
poison^ 

MAYO-BMITH, RICHMOND (1854-1901), American econo- 
mist, was bom in Troy, Ohio, on the 9th of Februar)^ 1854. 
Educated at Amherst, and at Berlin and Heidelberg, he b^ame 
assistant professor of economics at Columbia Universit}'^ in 
1877. He was an adjunct professor from 1678 to 1883, when 
he was appointed professor of political economy and social 
.science, a post which he held until his death on the nth of 
NovenAier 1901. He devoted himself especially to the study 
of statistics, and was recognized as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on tlie sul^ct. His works include Emigration and Immigra- 
tion (1890); Sociology and Statistics (1895), and Statistics and 
Economics (1899). 

MAYOTTE, one of the Comoro Islands, in the Mozambique 
Channel between Madagascar and the African mainland. It has 
belonged to France since 1843 (see Comoro Islands). 

lUTOW, JOHN (1643-1679), English chemist And physiolo- 
gist, was bom in London in May 1643. At the age of fifteen he 
went up to Wadham College, Oxford, of which he became a 
scholar a year later, and in 16^ he was elected to a fellowship at 
All Souls. He graduated in law (bachelor 1665, doctor 1670), 
but made medicine his profession, and “ became noted for his 
practice therein, especially in the summer time, in the city of 
Bath.*' In 1678, on the proposal of R. Hooke, he was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society. The following year, aftw a marriage 
which was “ not altogeth^ ^ Jus content,” he died ki London in 
September 1679. He published at two tracts, 

on respiration and rideets, and in ^674 these were reprinted, the 
former in an enlarged and corrected form, with three others ” Be 
sal-nitro jet spiritu nitro-aeDeq/’ ^^.De respiratiozie foetus iu 
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utero et cjto/’ and " De motu muscnlari ct spiritflws animaHbus’" 
as Tractatus quirtffue mtiicO’fhysid, The contents of this wofk^ 
which was several times republished and translated into Dutch> 
German and French, show him to have been an investigator 
much in advance of his time. 

Accepting as proved by Boyle's experiments that air is necessary 
for combustion, he showed that fire is supported not ^ Ihe air as 
a whole but ^ a more active and subtle part of it^ This part 
he caUed spirUus igneo-a§reuSt or soxnetixiies niiro-aerius: for he 
identified it with one of the constituents of the acid portion of nitre 
which he regarded as formed by the union of fixed alkali with a 
spiritus acidm* In combustion the partieulas nitro^aereae — dther 
pre-existent in the thing consumed or supplied by the air*>-<ombined 
with the material burnt; as he inferrea from his observation that 
antimony, strongly heated with a burning glass, undergoes an 
increase of weight which can be attributed to nothing else but these 
particles. In respiratioa he argfued that the same particles are 
consumed, because he found that when a small animal and a lighted 
candle were placed in a closed vessel full of air the candle first went 
out and soon afterwards the animal died, but if there was no candle 
present it lived twice as long. He concluded that this constituent 
of the air is absolutely nocessary for life, and supposed that the 
lungs separate it from the atmosphere and pass it mto the blood. 
It is also necessary, he inferrod, for all muscular movements, and 
he tliought there was reason to believe that the sudden contraction 
of muscle is produced by its combination with other combustible 
(salino^sulphurcous) particles in the body; hence the heart, being 
a muscle, ceases to beat when respiration is stopped. Animal heat 
also is due to tlic union of nitro-aurial particles, breathed in from 
the air, with the combustible particles in the blood, and is further 
formed by the combination of these two sets of particles in muscle 
during violent exertion. In efiect, therefore, ^yow — who also 
gives a remarkably correct anatomical description of the mechanism 
of respiration*— preceded Priestley and I^voisier by a century in 
recognizing the existence of oxygen, under the guise of his spiritus 
nitYO-mreuSy as a separate entity distinct from the general mass of 
the air; he perceived the part it plays in combustion and in increas- 
ing tlio weight of the cucos of metals as compared with metals 
^emselvcs; and, rejecting the common notions of his time that the 
use of breathing is to cool the heart, or assist the passage of the blood 
from the right to the left side of the heart, or merely to agitate it, 
he saw in inspir^^tion a mechanism for introducing oxygen into the 
body, where it is consumed for the production of heat and muscular 
activity, and even vaguely conceived of expiration as an excretory 
process. 

BIAYSVILLE, a city and the county -seat of Mason county, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio river, 60 m. by rail S.E. of Cin- 
cinnati. Pop. (1890), 5358; (1900)^ 6423, of whom 115s were 
negroes. It is served by the Louisville & Nashville, and the 
Chesapeake & Ohio railways, and by steamboats on the Ohio 
river. Among its principal buildings are the Muson county 
public library (1878), the Federal building, and Masonic and 
Odd Fellows’ temples. The city lies between the river and a 
range of hills; at the back of the lulls is a fine farming country, of 
which tobacco of excellent jfuality is a leading product. There 
is a large plant of the American Tobacco Company at Maysville, 
and amoi^g the city’s manufactures are pulleys, ploughs, 
whisky, flour, lumber, furniture, carriages, cigars, foundry and 
machine-shop products, bricks and cotton goods. The city is 
a distributing point for coal and other products brought to it by 
Ohio river boats. Formerly it was one of the principal hemp 
markets of the country. The place early became a landing point 
for immigrants to Kentucky, and in 1784 a double log cabin and 
a blockhouse were erected here. It was then called Limestone, 
from the creek which flows into the Ohio here, but several years 
later the present name was adopted in honour of John May, 
who with Simon Kenton laid out the town in 1787, and who in 
1790 was killed by the Indians. Maysville was incorporated as 
a town in 1787^^ was chartered as a city in 1833, and became the 
county-seat in 1848. 

In 1830k when Uie question of *' internal improvements '* by the 
National government was an important political issue, Congress 
paasted a wD directing the lovetiiment to a*d in building a turnpike 
mad from Maysville to Lexington. President Andarew Jackson 
vetoed the W on the ground that the proposed improvement was 
a local xather a national one; but one-half the capital was then 
fumi^ed privately, the other half was furnished through several 
state appropriations, andihe toad was completed in 1835 and marked 
the tMginatng of a system of tninpike roads bufit with state aid. 

1IAIA0AII<E/ a port on the Atlantic coast of Morocco 
in 33® N* 8® W« Pip. (1908), about xa,ooo, of whom a 


fourth am Jews and some 400 Buropeanf. It is the port to 
Manikesh, from which it is xio m. nearly due north, and also to 
the fertile province of Dukilla. Maaagan prwnts from the 
sea a very un*Moorish appearance; it has massive Portuguese 
walls of h^n stone. The exports, which include beans, almonds, 
maize, chidt^pcas, wool, hides, wax, e^ &c., were valued afe 
£360,000 in 1900, £364,000 in 1904, and £248,000 in 1906.' The 
imports (cotton goods, sugar, tea, rice, &c.) wete valued at 
£a&>,ooQ m 1900, £286,000 in 1904, and £^,000 in 1906* About 
46 % of to trade is with Great Britain and ' 34 % with FBanoe^ 
Mazagan was buih in 1506 by the Portuguese, who abandoneefit 
to to Moors in 1769 and established a colony. New Mazagan, 
on the shores of Para in Brazil. 

See A H. Dy^ '' Les Ports du Maroc ” in Bull, Soc, Gtcq, Comm, 
PariSf XXX. $25-332 (1908), and British contolar luportl. 

MAZAMET, an industrial town of south-western France m 
the department of Tam, 41 m. S.S.E. of Albi by®raiL Pop. 
(1906), town zz,37o, commune Z4,586. Mazaxnet as situat^ 
on to northern slope of the Montagnes Noires and on the 
Amette, a small sub-tributaiy of the Agout. Numerous estab- 
lishments are employed in wool-spinning and in the manufacture 
of **swan-8kins ” and flannels, and cbthinglor troops, and hosieiy, 
and there are import^t tanneries and leather-dressing, glove and 
dye works. Extensive commerce is carried on in wool and raw 
hides from Argentina, Australia and Capo Colony. 

MAZANDARAN, a province of northern Persia, lying between 
the Caspian Sea and the Elburz range, and bounded E. and W. 
by the provinces of Astarabad and Gilan respectively, 220 m. in 
length and 60 m. in (mean) breadth, with an area of about 10,000 
sq. m. and a population estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000. 
Mazandaran comprises two distinct natural regions presenting 
the sharpest contrasts in their relief, climate and pro^cts. In 
the north the Caspian is encircled by the level and swampy 
lowlands, varying in breadth from 10 to 30m,, partly under im- 
penetrable jungle, partly under rice, cotton, sugarVidwdier cro^ 
This section is fringed northwards by to sandy beach of to 
Caspian, here almost destitute of natural harboun, and mes 
somewhat abruptly inland to to second section, compriring to 
northern slopes and spurs of the Elburz, which approach at soma 
points within z or t m. of the sea, and are almost everywhere 
covered with dense forest. The lowlands, rising but a few foot 
above the Caspian, and subject to frequent floodings, are ex- 
tremely malarious, while the highlands, culminating with the 
magnifleent Demavend (19,400 enjoy a tolerably healthy 
climate. But the climate, generally hot and moist in summer, 
is everywhere capricious and liable to sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, whence the prevalence of rheumatism, dropsy, and especially 
ophthalmia, noticed by all travellers. Snow falls heavily on to 
uplands, where it often lies for weeks on the ground. The direc- 
tion of the long sandbanks at to river mouths, which project 
with remaarkable uniformity from west to east, shows that to 
prevailing winds blow from the west and north-west, "nie 
rivers themselves, of which there are as many as fifty, are littie 
more than mountain torrents, aU rising on the northern slopei 
of Elburz, flowing mostly in independent channels to to Caspian, 
and subject to sudden toshets and inundations along their lower 
course. The chief are the Sardab-rud, Chfdus, Bethaz (Lar 
in its upper course). Babul, Tejen and Nika, and all are weU 
stocked with trout, salmon {aziid^mahi)^ perch {safid^mahi), carp 
{kupur), bream (s%bulu)y sturgeon (sa^*maki) and other fish, 
which with rice form the staple food of the inhabitants; to 
sturgeon supplies to caviare for the Russian marteet. Near 
their mouths the rivers^ running counter to the prevailing winds 
and waves of the Caspian, form long sand-hills eo tO' 30 ft. ^gh* 
and about 200 3rd8. broad, behind which are devdoped to so- 
called murd’dby or dead waters,” stagnant pods and Munpa 
characteristic of this coast, and a raaan cause of itsuOhcaRhiness. 

The chief products are rice, cotton, sugar, a tittle silk, asid'taita 
in great variety, including several kinds of to otango^ hmat 
and dtren. Some of to slopes are covered w^ extenim 
thickets of to pomegranate, and the wild vine clinibsitOiUigito 
height round to trunks of to forest trees. TImbd imdliinli 
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are haunted by the tiger, panther, bear, wolf and wild boar in 
considerable numbers. Of the domestic animals, all remarkable 
for their small size, the chief are the black, humped cattle some- 
what resembling the Indian variety, and sheep and goats. 

Kinneir, Fraser and other observers speak unfavourably of the 
Mazandarani people, whom they describe as ve^ ignorant and 
bigoted, arrogant, rudely inquisitive and almost insolent towards 
strangers. Tne peasantry, however, are far from dull, and betray 
much shrewdness where their interests are concerned. In the 
healthy districts they are stout and well made, and are considered 
a warlike race, furnishing some cavalry (800 men) and eight bat- 
talions of infantry (5600 men) to government. They s^ieak a marked 
Persian dialect, but a Tfirki idiom closely akin to the Turkoman 
is .still current amongst the tribes, although they have mostly already 
passed from the nomad to the settled state. Of these tribes the 
most numerous are the Modaunlu, Khojehvand and Abdul Malcki, 
originaUy of Lek or Kurd stock, besides branches of tlie royal Afshkr 
and Kajar tribes of Turki descent All these are exempt from taxes 
in consideration of their military service. 

The export trade is cliieily with Ku.ssia from Meahed-i-Sar, the 
principal port of tlie province, to Baku, where European goods are 
taken in exchange for the white and coloured calicoes, caviare, rice, 
fruits and raw cotton of Mazandaran. Great quantities of rice are 
also exported to the interior of Persia, principaUy to Teheran and 
Kazvin. Owing to the almost impenetrable character of the country 
there are scarcely any roads accessible to wheeled carriages, and the 
groat causeway of Shah Abbas along the coast has in many places 
even disappeared under the jungle. Two routes, however, lead to 
Teheran, one by Firuz Kun, 180 m. long, the other by Liirijan, 
144 m. long, botli in tolerably good repair. Except where crossed 
by these routes the Elburz forms an almost impassable barrier to 
the south. 

The administration is in the hands of a governor, who appoints 
the sub-govemprs of the nine districts of Amol, Barfarush, Meshed- 
i-Sar, Sari, Ashref, Farah-abad, Tunakabun, Kelamistak and Kujur 
into which the province is divided. 1‘here is fair security for life 
and property; and, although otherwise inditterently administered, 
the country is quite free from marauders; but local disturbances 
liave latterly been frequent in tlie two last-named districts. The 
revenue is about ^30,000, of which little goes to the state treasury, | 
most being required for the governors, troops and j^ensions. The i 
capital is Sari, the other chief towns being Barfarush, Meshed-i-Sar, 1 
Ashref and Farah-abad. (A. H.-S.) I 

MAZARIN, JULES (1602-1661), French cardinal and state.s- 
man, elder son of a Sicilian, Pietro Mazarini, the intendant of 
the household of Philip Colonna, and of his wife Orlensia 
Buff^ini, a connexion of the Colonnas, was bom at Piscina in 
the Abruzzi on the 14th of July 1602. He was educated by the 
Jesuits at Home till his seventeenth year, when he accompanied 
Jerome Colonna as chamberlain to the university of Alcala in 
Spain. There he distinguished himself more by his love of 
gambling and his gallant adventures than by study, but made 
himself a thorough master, not only of the Spanish language 
and character, but also of that romantic fasliion of Spanish 
love-making which was to help him greatly in after-life, when he 
became the servant of a Spanish queen. On his return to Rome, 
about 1622, he took his degree as Doctor utriusque juris, and 
then became captain of infantry in the regiment of Colonna, 
which took part in the war in the Valtelline. During this war 
he gave proofs of much diplomatic ability, and Pope Urban VIII. 
entrusted him, in 1629, with the difficult task of putting an end 
to the war of the Mantuan succession. His success marked him 
out for further distinction. He was presented to two canonries 
in the churches of St John Lateran and Sta Maria Maggiore, 
although he had only taken the minor orders, and had never 
been consecrated priest; he negotiated the treaty of Turin be- 
tween France and Savoy in 1632, became vice-legate at Avignon 
in 1634, and nuncio at the court of France from 1634 to 1636. 
But he began to wish for a wider sphere than papal negotiations, 
and, seeing that he had no chance of becoming a cardinal except 
by the aid of some great power, he accepted Richelieu’s offer of 
entering the service of the king of France, and in 1639 became a 
naturalized Frenchman. 

In 1640 Richelieu sent Ipa to Savoy, where the regency of 
Christine, the duchess of Savoy, and sister of Louis XIIL, was 
disputed by her brothers-m-law, the princes Maurice and Thomas 
of Savoy, and he succeeded not only in firmly establishing 
Christine but in winning over the princes to France. This great 
service was lewatded by his promotion to the rank of cardinal 


on the presentation of the king of France in December 1641. 
On the 4th of December 1642 Cardinal Richelieu died, and on the 
very next day the king sent a circular-letter to all c^icials ordering 
them to send in their reports to Cardinal Mazarin, as they had 
formerly done to Cardinal Richelieu. Mazarin was thus acknow- 
ledged supreme minister, but he still had a difficult part to play. 
The king evidently could not live long, and to preserve power he 
must make himself necessary to the queen, who would then be 
regent, and do this without arousing the suspicions of the king 
or the distrust of the queen. His measures were ably taken, and 
when the king died, on the 14th of May 1643, to every one’s 
surprise her husband’s minister remained the queen’s. The 
king had by a royal edict cumbered the queen-regent with a 
council and other restrictions, and it was necessary to get the 
parlcment of Paris to overrule the edict and make the queen 
absolute regent, which was done with the greatest complaisance. 
Now that the queen was all-powerful, it was expected she 
would at once dismiss Mazarin and summon her own friends 
to pow^r. One of them, Potier, bishop of Beauvais, already 
gave himself airs as prime minister, but Mazarin had had the 
address to touch both the queen’s heart by his Spanish gallantly^ 
and her desire for her son’s glory by his skilful policy abroad, 
and he found himself able easily to overthrow the clique of 
Importants, as they were caUed. That skilful policy was 
shown in ever>^ arena on which the great Thirty Years’ War 
was being fought out. Mazarin had inherited the policy of 
France during the Thirty Years’ War from Richelieu. He had 
inherited his desire for the humiliation of the house of Austria 
in both its branches, his desire to push the French frontier to 
tlie Rhine and maintain a counterpoise of German states against 
Austria, his alliances with the Netherlands and with Sweden, 
and his four theatres of war — on the Rhine, in Flanders, in Italy 
and in Catalonia. 

During the last five years of the great war it wiw Mazarin alone 
who directed the French diplomacy of the period. He it was 
who made the peace of Bromsebro between the Danes and the 
Swedes, and turned the latter once again against the empire; he 
it was who sent Lionni^ to make the peace of (Castro, and combine 
the princes of North Italy against the Spaniards, and who made 
I the peace of Ulm between France and Bavaria, thus detaching the 
emperor’s best ally. He made one fatal mistake— he dreamt 
of the French frontier being the Rhine and the Scheldt, and that 
a Spanish princess might bring the Spanish Netherlands as dowry 
to Louis XIV. This roused the jealou.sy of the United Provinces, 
and they made a separate peace with Spain in January 1648; 
but the valour of the French generals made the skill of the Spanish 
diplomatists of no avail, for Turenne’s victory at Zusmars- 
hausen, and Conde’s at Lens, caused the peace of Westphalia to 
be definitely signed in October 1648. Thi.s celebrated treaty 
belongs rather to the history of Germany than to a life of Mazarin ; 
but two questions have been often asked, whether Mazarin did 
not delay the peace as long as possible in order to more completely 
ruin Germany, and whether Richelieu would have made a similar 
peace. To the first question Mazarin’s letters, published by 
M. Ch6ruel, prove a complete negative, for in them appears the 
zeal of Mazarin for the peace. On the second point, Richelieu’s 
letters in many places indicate that his treatment of the great 
question of frontier would have been more thorough, but then he 
would not have been hampered in France itself. 

At home Mazarin’s policy lacked the strength of Richelieu’s. 
The Frondes were largely due to his own fault. The arrest of 
Broussel threw the people on the side of the parlement. His 
avarice and unscrupulous plundering of the revenues of* the 
realm, the enormous fortune which he thus amassed, his supple 
ways, his nepotism, and the general lack of public interest in the 
great foreign policy of RicMieu, made Mazarin the especial 
object of hatred both by bourgeois and nobles. The iiritation 
of the latter was greatly Mazarin’s own fault; he had tried con- 
sistently to play off the king’s brother Gaston of Orleans against 
Cond6, and their respective followers against each other, and had 
also, as his carnets prove, jealously keptimy courtier from getting 
into the good graces of the queen-regent except by his means, so 
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that it was hot unnatural that the nobility should hate him^ 
while the queen found herself surrounded by his creatures alone. 
Events followed each other quickly j the day of the barricades 
was followed by the peace of Ruel, the peace of Ruel by the 
arrest of the princes, by the battle of Rethel, and Mazarin’s exile 
to Briihl before the union of the two Frondes. It was while in 
exile at Briihl that Mazarin saw the mistake he had made in 
isolating himself and the queen, and that his policy of balancing 
every party in the state against each other had made evety party 
distrust him. So by his counsel the queen, while nominally in 
league with De Retz and the parliamentary Fronde, laboured to 
form a purely royal party, wearied by civil dissensions, who 
should act for her and her son’s interest alone, under the leader- 
ship of Mathieu Mold, the famous premier president of the 
parlement of Paris, 'fhe new party grew in strength, and in 
January 1652, after exactly a year’s absence, Mazarin returned 
to the court. Turenne had now become the royal general, and 
out-manoeuvred Conde, while the royal party at last grew to such 
strength in Paris that Condd had to leave the capital and France. 
In order to promote a reconciliation with the parlement of Paris 
Mazarin had again retired from court, this time to Sedan, in 
August 1652, but he returned finally in February 1653. Long 
had been the trial, and greatly had Mazarin been to blame in 
allowing the Frondes to come into existence, but he had retrieved 
his position by founding that great royal party^ which steadily 
grew until Louis XIV. could fairly have said “ L’Etat, e’est moi.” 
As the war had progressed, Mazarin had steadily followed Riche- 
lieu’s policy of weakening the nobles on their country estates. 
Whenever he had an opportunity he destroyed a feudal castle, 
and by destroying the towers which commanded nearly every 
town in France, he freed such towns as Bourges, for instance, 
from their long practical subjection to the neighbouring great 
lord. 

The Fronde over, Mazarin had to build up afresh the power 
of France at home and abroad. It is to his shame that he did so 
little at home. Beyond destroying the brick-and-mortar remains 
of feudalism, he did nothing for the people. But abroad his 
policy was everywhere successful, and opened the way for the 
policy of Louis XIV. He at first, by mean.s of an alliance with 
Cromwell, recovered the north-western cities of France, though 
at the price of yielding Dunkirk to the Protector. On the Baltic, 
France guaranteed the Treaty of Oliva between her old allies 
Sweden, Poland and Brandenburg, which preserved her influence 
in that quarter. In Germany he, through Hugues de Lionne, 
formed the league of the Rhine, by which the states along the 
Rhine bound themselves under the headship of France to be on 
their guard against the house of Austria. By such measures 
Spain was induced to sue for peace, which was finally signed in the 
Isle of Pheasants on the Bidassoa, and is known as the Treaty 
of the Pyrenees. By it Spain recovered Franche Comte, but 
ceded to P>anre Roussillon, and much of French Flanders ; and, 
what was of greater ultimate importance to Europe, Louis XIV. 
was to marry a Spanish princess, who v/as to renounce her claims 
to the Spanish succession if her dowry was paid, which Mazarin 
knew could not happen at present from the emptiness of the 
Spanish exchequer. He returned to Paris in declining health, 
and did not long survive the unhealthy sojourn on the Bidassoa; 
after some political instruction to his young master he passed 
away at Vincennes on the 9th of March 1661, leaving a fortune 
estimated at from 18 to 40 million livres behind him, and his 
nieces married into the greatest families of France and Italy. 

The man who could have had such success, who could have made 
the Treaties of Westphalia and the Pyrenees, who could have 
weathered the storm of the Fronde, and left France at peace with 
itself and with Europe to Louis XIV., must have been a great man; 
and historians, relying too much on the brilliant memoirs of his 
adversaries, like De Retz, are apt to rank him too low. That he 
had many a petty fault there can be no doubt; that he was 
avaricious and double-dealing was also undoubted ; and his camtH 
show to what unwortfiy means he had recourse to maintain his in- 
fluence over the queen. What that influence was will be always 
debated, but both his camtU and the Briihl letters show that a real 
personal affection, amounting to passion on the queen’s part, existed. 
Whether they were ever married may be doubted; but that hypo- 


L thesis is made more possible by M. Chtoiel's haying been able to 
prove from Mazarin's letters that the cardinal himself had never 
taken more than the minor orders, w^hich could always be thrown 
off. With regard to France he played a more patriotic part than 
Cond6 or Turenne, for he never treated with the Spaniards, and his 
letters show that in the midst of his difficulties he followed with 
intense eagerness every movement on the frontiers. It is that 
immense mass of letters that prove the real greatness of the states- 
man, and disprove Dc Retz's portrait, which is carefully arranged 
to show off ms enemy against the might of Ridielieu. To concrae 
that the master was toe greater man and toe grea^ statesman does 
not imply that Mazarin was but a foil to hi^ pred^essor. It is true 
that we find none of those deep plans for the internal prosperity 
of France which shine through Richelieu's policy. Mazarm was ift>t 
a Frenchman, but a citizen of the world, and alwaiys paid most 
attention to foreign affairs; in his letters all that could teach a diplo- 
matist Ls to be found, broad general views of policy, minute details 
carefully elaborated, keen insight into men's characters, cunning 
directions when to dissimulate or when to be frank. Italian though 
he was by birth, education and nature, France owed him a great 
debt for his skilful management during the early years ofj^uis XIV., 
and toe kmg owed him yet more, for he had not only transmitted to 
him a nation at peace, but had educated for him his great servants 
Le Tcllier, Lionne and Colbert. Literary men owed him also much; 
not only did he throw his famous library oj>en to them, but he 
pensioned all their leaders, including Descartes, Vincent Voiture 
(1598-1648), Jean Louis Guez de Balzac (159^-1654) and Pierre 
Corneille. The last-named applied, with an adroit allusion to his 
birthplace, in toe dedication of his Pompie^ the line of Virgil : — 

" Tu regerc imperio populos, Romane, memento." 

(H. M. S.) 

Authoritibs. — All the earlier works on Mazarin, axid early ac- 
counts of his administration, of which the best were Bazin’s Htstoivc 
de France sous Louis XIII. et le Cardinal Mazarin (4 vols,, 
1846), and Saint-Aulairc’s Histoire de la Fronde , have been super- 
seded by P. A. Ch^ruel’s admirable Histoire de France pendant 
la minor ltd de Louis XIV. (4 vols., 1879-1880), which covers from 
1643-1651, and its sequel Histoire de France sous le minisUre de 
Cardinal Mazarin (2 vols., 1881-1882), which is toe first account 
of the period written by one able to sift the statements of De Retz 
and the memoir writers, and rest upon such documents as Mazarin’s 
letters and carnets. Mazarin’s Lettres, which must be carefully 
studied by any student of the history of France^ hav^ appeared 
in toe Collection des documents inidits, 9 vols. For his carnets 
reference must be made to V. Cousin's articles in the Journal des 
Savants and Ch6ruel in Revue hisiorique (1877), see also Chdruel’s 
Histoire de France pendant la minorite, &c., app. to vol. iii.; for his 
early life to Cousin’s Jeunesse de Mazarin (1865), and for the careers 
of his nieces to Rente’s Les NUces de Mazarin (1856). For the 
Mazarinades or squibs written against him in Pans during toe 
Fronde, sec C. Moreau’s Bihliographie des mazarinades (1850), 
containing an account of 4082 Mazarinades. See also A. Has^, 
Mazarin (1903). 

HAZAR-I-SH ARIF, a town of Afghanistan, the capital of the 
province of Afghan Turkestan. Owing to the importance of 
the military cantonment of Takhtapul, and its religious sanctity, 
it has long ago supplanted the more ancient capital of Balkh. It 
is situated in a malarious, almost desert plain, 9 m. £. of Balkh, 
and 30 m. S. of the Fata Kesar ferry on the Oxus river. In 
this neighbourhood is concentrated most of the Afghan army 
north of the Hindu Kush mountains, the fortified cantonment 
of Dehdadi having been completed by Sirdar Ghulam Ali Khan 
and incorporated with Mazar. Masar-i-Sharif also contains a 
celebrated mosque, from which the town takes its name. It is a 
huge ornate building with minarets and a lofty cupola faced 
with shining blue tiles. It was built by Sultan Ali Mirza about 
A.D. 1430, and is held in great veneration by all Mussulmans, 
and especially by Shiites, b^use it is supposed to be the tomb of 
Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet. 

MAZARRdN, a town of eastern Spain, in the province of 
Murcia, 19 m. W. of Cartagena. Pop. (1900), 33,284. There are 
soap and flour mills and metallurgic factories in the town, and 
iron, copper and lead mines in the neighbouring Sierra de Alme- 
nara. A railway 5 m. long unites Mazarrdn to its port on the 
Mediterranean, where there is a suburb with 3500 inhabitants 
(mostly engaged in fisheries and coasting trade), containing 
barracks, a custom-house, and important leadworks. Outside 
of the suburb there are saltpans, most of the proceeds of which 
are exported to Galicia. 

MAMTLAN, a city and port of the state 0! ^naloa, Mexico, 
130 m, (direct) W.S.W, of the city of Durango, in lat. 33® 12 * N., 
long, 106* *4' W. Pop. (i«9s), 15,850; (i 90 ol» It • 
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the Pacific coast terminus of the International railway which 
crosses northern Mexico from Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, and a port of 
call for the principal steamship lines on this coast. The harbour 
is spacious, but the entrance is obstructed by a bar. The city 
is built on a small peninsula. Its public buildings include a 
fine town hall, chamber of commerce, a custom-house and two 
hospitals, besides which there is a nautic.al school and a meteoro- 
logical station, one of the first established in Mexico. Tlie 
harbour is provided with a sea-wall at Olas Altas. A govern- 
ment wireless telegraph service is maintained between Mazatlan 
amd La Paz, Lower California. Among the manufactures arc 
saw-mills, foundries, cotton factories and ropeworks, and the 
exports are chiefly hides, ixtle, dried and salted fish, gold, silver 
and copper (bars and ores), fruit, rubber, tortoise-shell, and gums 
and resins. 

MAZE, a network of winding paths, a labyrinth {q.v.). The 
word mean^ properly a state of confusion or wonder, and is 
probably of Scandinavian origin; cf. Norw. mas, exhausting 
labour, also chatter, niasa, to be busy, also to worry, annoy; 
Swed. masa, to lounge, move slowly and lazily, to dream, muse. 
Skeat {Etym. Diet.) takes the original sense to be probably “ to 
be lost in thought," " to dream," and connects with the root 
nuMnanr, to think, cf. " mind,'’ " man," &c. The word “ maze " 
represents the addition of an intensive suffix, 

MAZEPA-KOLEDINSKY, IVAN STEPANOVICH (1644?- 
1709), hetman of the Cossacks, belonging to a noble Orthodox 
family, was bom possibly at Mazeptsina, either in 1629 or 1644, 
the latter being the more probable date. He was educated at the 
court of the Polish king, John Casimir, and completed his studies 
abroad. An intrigue with a Polish married lady forced him to 
fly into the Ukraine. There is a trustworthy tradition that the 
infuriated husband tied the naked youth to the back of a wild 
horse and sent him forth into the steppe. He was rescued and 
cared for by the Dnieperian Cossacks, and speedily became one of 
their ablest leaders. In 1687, during a visit to Moscow, he won 
the favour of the then all-powerful Vasily Golitsuin, from whom 
be virtually purchased the hetmanship of the Cossacks (July 25). 
He took a ver>^ active part in the Azov campaif]^ of Peter the 
Great and won the entire confidence of the young tsar by his 
zeal and energy. He was also very serviceable to Peter at the 
beginning of the Great Northera War, especially in 1 705 and 1 706, 
when he took part in the Volhynian campaign and helped to 
construct the fortress of Pechersk. The power and influence of 
Mazepa were fully recognized by Peter the Great. No other 
Cossack hetman had ever been treated with such deference at 
Moscow. He ranked with the highest dignitaries in the state ; he 
sat at the tsar’s own table. He had been made one of the first 
cavaliers of the newly established order of St Andrew, and 
Augustus of Poland had bestowed upon him, at Peter’s earnest 
solicitation, the universally coveted order of the White Eagle. 
Mazepa had no temptations to be anything but loyal, and loyal 
he would doubtless have remained had not Charles Xll. crossed 
the Russian frontier. Then it was that Mazepa, who had bad 
doubts of the issue of the struggle all along, made up his mind 
that Charles, not Peter, was going to win, and that it was high 
time he looked after his own interests. Besides, he had his 
personal grievances against the tsar. He did not like the new ways 
because they interfered with his old ones. He was very jeak)U5 
of the favourite (Menshikov), whom he fuspected of a design to 
supplant him. But he proceeded very cautiously. Indeed, he 
would have preferred to remain neutral, but he was not strong 
enough to stand alone. The crisis came when Peter ordered him 
to co-operate actively with the Russian forces in the Ukraine. At 
this very time he was m communication with Charles’s first 
minister, Count Piper, and had agreed to harbour the Swedes in 
the Ukraine and close it against the Russians (Oct. 1708). The 
last doubt disappeared whn Menshikov was sent to supervise 
Mazet)a. At the approach m his rival the old hetman hastened 
to the Swedish outposts at Horki, in Severia. Maze^^s treason 
took Peter completely by surprise. He instantly comriuuided 
Menshikov tw get a new hetman elected and raze Bataiin, 
Maaepa^a dbief «tinagM<i n the Ukrokie, to the ground. When 


Charles, a week later, passed Baturin by, all that remained of the 
Cossack capital was a heap of smouldering mills and ruined 
houses. The total destruction of Baturin, almost in sight of the 
Swedes, overawed the bulk of the Cossacks into obedience, and 
Mazepa’s ancient prestige was ruined in a day when the metro- 
politan of Kiev solemnly excommunicated him from the high 
altar, and his effigy, after being dragged with contumely through 
the mud at Kiev, was publicly burnt by the common hangman. 
Henceforth Mazepa, perforce, attached himself to Charles. 
What part he took at the battle of Poltava is not quite clear. 
After the catastrophe he accompanied Charles to Turkey with 
some 1500 horsemen (the miserable remnant of his 80,000 
warriors). The sultan refused to surrender him to the tsar, 
though Peter offered 300,000 ducats for his bead. He died at 
Bender on the 22nd of August 1709. 

Seo N. 1 . Kostomarov, and tht Mau^niUs (Russ.) (St 

Petersburg, 1885); R. Nisbet Bain,, The First Romanovs (London, 
1905): S. M. Solovev, History of Russia (Rusa.), vol. xv. (St Peters- 
burg, 1895). (R. N. B.) 

MAZER, the name of a special type of drinkmg vessel, properly 
made of maple- wood, and so called from the spotted or birds- 
eye ” marking on the wood (Ger. Maser, spot, marking, 
especially on wood; cf. “ measles "). These drinking vessels are 
shallow bowls without handles, with a broad flat foot and a knob 
or boss in the centre of the inside, known technically as the 
‘‘ print." They were made from the 13th to the i6tb centuries, 
and were the most prized of the various wooden cups in use, and 
so were ornamented with a rim ot precious metal, generally of 
silver or silver gilt ; the foot and the " print " being also of metal. 
The depth of the mazers seems to have decreased in course of 
time, those of the i6lh century that survive being much shal- 
lower than the earlier examples. There are examples with 
wooden covers with a metal handle, such as the Flemish and 
German mazers in the Franks Bequest in the British Museum. 
On the metal rim is usually an inscription, religious or bacchana- 
lian, and the " print " was also often decorated. The later mazers 
sometimes had metal straps between the rim and the foot. 

A very fine mazer with silver gilt ornamentation 3 in. deep and 
95 in. in diameter was sold in the Braikcnridge collection in 1908 
for /2300. It bears the London hall-mark of 1534. This example 
is illustrated in the article Plats : see also Drinking VassKLS. 

MAZURKA (Polish for a woman of the province of Mozovia), 
a lively dance, originating in Poland, somewhat resembling the 
polka. It is danced in couples, the music being in f or j time. 

MAZZARA DEL VALLO, a town of Sicily, in the province of 
Trapani, on the south-west coast of the island, 32 m. by rail 
S. of Trapani. Pop. (1901), 20,130. It is the seat of a bishop; 
the cathedral, founded in 1093, was rebuilt in the 17th century. 
The castle, at the south-eastern angle of the town walls, was 
erected in 1073. The mouth of the river, which bears the same 
name, serves as a port for small ships only. Mazzara was in 
origin a colony of Selinus : it was destroyed in 409, but it is 
mentioned again as a Carthaginian fortress in the First Punic 
War and as a post station on the Roman coast road, though 
whether it had municipal rights is doubtful.^ A few inscriptions 
of the imperial period exist, but no other remains of importance. 
On the west bank of the river are grottoes cut in the rock, of 
uncertain date ; and there are quarries in the neighbourhood 
resembling those of Syracuse, but on a smailler scale. 

See A. Castiglione, Suite cose antiche della cittA di Mazzara (Alcamo, 
1878). 

MAZZINI, GIUSEPPE (1805-1872), Italian patriot, was born 
on the 22nd of June 1805 at Genoa, where his father, Giacomo 
Mazzini, w'as a physician in good practice, and a professor in the 
university. His mother is descried as having been a woman of 
great personal beauty, as well as of active intellect and strong 
affections. During infancy and childhood his health was 
extremely delicate, and it appears that he was nearly six years 
of age before he was quite able to walk ; but he had already begun 
to devour books of all kinds and to show other signs of great 
intellectual precocity. He studied Latin with his first tutor, 

1 Tb. Mommaea in Corpus inset, led. (Berlin, 1863), x. 739. 
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an old priest, but no one directed his extensive course of reading. 
He became a student at the university of Genoa at an unusually 
early age, and intended to follow his father's profession, but 
being unable to conquer his horror of practical anatomy, he 
decided to graduate in law (1896). His exceptional abilities 
together with his remarkable generosity, kindness and loftiness 
of character, endeared him to his fellow-students. As to his 
inner life during this period, we have only one brief but signifi- 
cant sentence; “ for a short time," he says, “ my mind was some- 
what tainted by the doctrines of the foreign materialistic school ; 
but the study of history and the intuitions of conscience — the 
only tests of truth— soon led me back to the spiritualism of our 
Italian fathers." 

The natural bent of his genius was towards literature, and, in 
the course of the four years of his nominal connexion with the 
legal profession, he wrote a considerable number of essays and 
reviews, some of which have been wholly or partially reproduced 
in the critical and literary volumes of his lAje and Writings, 
His first essay, characteristically enough on “ Dante's Love of 
Country," was sent to the editor of the Antologia finrentina in 
1826, but did not appear until some years afterwards in the 
Suhalpino, He was an ardent supporter of romanticism as 
against what he called “ literary servitude under the name of 
classicism " ; and in tliis interest all his critiques (as, for example, 
that of Giannoni's “Exile" in the Indicator e Livornese, 1829) 
were penned. But in the meantime the “ republican instincts " 
which he tells us he had inherited from his mother had been 
developing, and his sense of the evils under which Italy was groan- 
ing had been intensified ; and at the same time he became pos- 
sessed with the idea that Italians, and he himself in particular, 
“ coidd and therefore ought to struggle for liberty of country." 
Therefore, he at once put aside his dearest ambition, that of 
producing a complete history of religion, developing his scheme 
of a new theology uniting the spiritual with the practical life, 
and devoted himself to political thought. His literary articles 
accordingly became more and more suggestive of advanced 
liberalism in politics, and led to the suppression by government 
of the Indicatore Genovese and the Indicatore Livornese succes- 
sively. Having joined the Carbonari, he soon rose to one of the 
higher grades in their hierarchy, and was entrusted with a ^eoial 
secret mission into Tuscany ; but , as his acquaintance grew, his 
dissatisfaction with the organization of the society increased, and 
he was already meditating the formation of a new association 
stripped of foolish mysterious and theatrical formulae, which 
instead of merely combating existing authorities should have a 
definite and purely patriotic aim, when shortly after the Freiich 
revolution of 1830 he was betrayed, while initiating a new member 
to the Piedmontese authorities. He was imprisoned in the 
fortress of Savona on the western Riviera for ai^t ^ months, 
when, a conviction having been found impracticable through 
deficiency of evidence, he was released, but upon conditions 
involving so many restrictions of his liberty that he preferred 
the alternative of leaving the county. He withdrew accordingly 
into France, living chieity in Marseilles. 

While in his lonely cell at Savona, in presence of “those 
S3nnbols of the infinite, the sky and the sea," with a greenfinch 
for his sole companion, and having access to no books but “ a 
Tacitus, a Byron, and a Bible," he had finally become aware 
of the great, mission or “ apostolate " (as he himself called it) of 
his life; and soon after his release his prison meditations took 
shape in the programme of the organization which was destined 
soon to become so famous throughout Europe, that of La Giovine 
ludfd, or Young Italy. Its publicly avowed aims were to be the 
liberation of Italy both from foreign and domestic tyranny, and 
its unification under a republican form of government ; the means 
to be used were education, and, where advisable, insurrection by 
guerrilla bands; the motto was to be “ God and the people,” and 
the banner was to bear on one side the words “ Uni^ " and 
** Independence," and on the other “ Liberty," “ Equality " and 
“ Humanity ," to describe reSjp>ectively the national and the 
international aims. In April 1831 Charles Albert, “ the ex* 
Caibonaro conspirator of r83i," succeeded Charles Felix on the 
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[ Sardinian throne, and towards the dose ctf that year Mazzini, 

I making himself; as he afterwards confessed, “ the interpreter Of a 
hope which he did not share," wrote the new king a letter, 
published at Marseilles, urging him to take the lead in the 
impending struggle for Italian independence. Oandestmely 
reprinted, and rapidly circulated all over Italy, its bold said out- 
spoken words produced a great sensation, but so deep was the 
oiffence it gave to the Sardinian government that orders were 
issued for the immediate arrest and impri sonnet of the a^hor 
should he attempt to cross the frontier. -Towards the end of the 
same year appeared the important Young Italy “ ManifesH),*' 
the substance of which is given in the first volume of the 
and Writings Mazzini; and this was followed soon afterwards 
by the society's Journal, which, smuggled across the Italian 
frontier, had great success in the objects for which it was written, ^ 
numerous “congregations" being formed at Genoa, Leghorn, 
and elsewhere. Representations were consequently made by 
the Sardinian to the French government, which issued in an 
order for Mazzini ’s withdrawal from Marseilles (Aug. 1832); he 
lingered for a few months in concealment, but ultimately found 
it necessary to retire into Switzerland. 

From this point it is somewhat difficult to foHow the career of 
the mysterious and terriWe conspirator who for twenty years out 
of the next thirty led a life of voluntary imprisonment (as he 
himself tells us) “ within the four walls of a room," and “ kept 
no record of dates, made no biographical notes, and preserved 
no copies of letters." In 1833, however, he is known to have 
been concerned in an abortive revolutionary movement which 
took place in the Sardinian army; several ‘executions took place, 
and he himself was laid under sentence of death. Before the 
close of the same year a similar movement in Genoa had been 
planned, but failed through the youth and inexperience df the 
leaders. At Geneva, also in 1833, Mazzini set on foot UEurope 
Cenirale, a journal of which one of the main objects was the 
emancipation of Savoy ; but he did not confine hiffiseltto a merely 
literary agitation for this end. Chiefly through hk a^ncy a 
consideraDle body of German, Polish and Italian exiles was 
organized, and an armed invasion of the duchy planned. The 
frontier was actually crossed on the ist of February 1834, but 
the attack imordiniously broke down without a shot havipg 
been fired . Mazzini, who personally accompanied the expedition, 
is no doubt correct in attributing the failure to dissensions with 
the Catbonari leaders in Park, cUid to want of a cordial under- 
standing between himself and the Savoyard Raznorino, who had 
been chosen as military leader. 

In April 1834 the “Young Europe" association “of men 
believing in a future of Kberty, equality and fraternity for all 
mankind, and desirous of consecrating their thoughts and actions 
to the realization of that future " was formed also under the 
mfluence of Mazzini’s enthusiasm; it was followed soOn after- 
wards by a “ Young Switzerland " society, having for its leading 
idea the formation of an Alpine confederation, to include 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Savoy and the rest of the Alpine chain as 
well. But La feme Suisse newspaper was compelled to stop 
within a year, and in other respects the affairs of the struggling 
patriot became embarrassed. He was permitted to remain at 
Grenchen in Solothum for a while, but at last the Swiss diet: 
yielding to Strong and persi.stent pressure from abroad, exiled 
him about the end of 1836. In January 1837 he arrived it^ 
London, where for many months he had to carry on a hard fight 
with poverty and the sense of spiritual kmeliness, so touchingly 
described by himself in the first volume of the Life and Writings, 
Ultimately, as he gained command of the English ilangoai^, he 
began to earn a livelihood by writing review articles, some of 
which have since been reprinted, and are of a high order of 
literary merit; they include papers on “ Italian Lkerattfre since 
1830 " and “ Paolo Sarpi ” in the Wesiminster Review, articles OU 
“ Lamennais," “ George Sand," “ Byron and Goethe " In the 
Monthly Chfonitle, and on “ Lamartine;” “ Cariyle,*’ and “ The 
Minor Works of Dante " in the British Ond Foreign Review: Rl 
1839 he entered into relations with the revolutionary corntnlttm 
sittmg in Malta and Paris, and in ^840 he originkt^ a wotkkig 
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men’s association, and the weekly journal entitled Apostolaio 
Popolarcy in which the admirable popular treatise “ On the 
Duties of Man ” was commenced. Among the patriotic and 
philanthropic labours undertaken by Mazzini during this period 
of retirement in London may be mentioned a free evening school 
conducted by himself and a few others lor some years, at which 
several hundreds of Italian children received at least the rudi- 
ments of secular and religious education. He also exposed and 
combated tlic infamous traffic carried on in southern Italy, 
where scoundrels bought small boys from poverty -.stricken 
parents and carried them off to England and elsewhere to grind 
organs and suffer martjTdom at the hands of cruel taskmasters. 

The most memorable episode in his life during the same period 
was perhaps that which arose out of the conduct of Sir James 
Graham, the home secretary', in systematically, for some months, 
opening Mazzini’s letters as they passed through the British 
po.U office, and communicating their contents to the Neapolitan 
government — a proceeding which was believed at the time to 
have led to the arrest and execution of the brothers Bandiera, 
Austrian subjects, who had been planning an expedition against 
Naples, although the recent publication of Sir James Graham’s 
life seems to exonerate him from the charge. 'J'he prolonged 
discussions in parliament, and the report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the matter, did not, however, lead to 
any practical result, unless indeed the incidental vindication of 
Mazzini’s character, which had been recklessly assailed in the 
course of debate. In this connexion Thomas Carlyle wrote to 
The Times : “ I have had the honour to know Mr Mazzini for a 
series of year.s, and, wliateN cr I may think of his practical insight 
and skill in worldly affairs, I can with great freedom testify that 
he, if I have ever seen one such, is a man of genius and virtue, 
one of those rare men, numerable unfortunately but as units 
in this world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls; who 
in silence, piously in their daily life, practise what is meant by 
that.” * • 

Mazzini did not share the enthusiastic hopes everywhere raised 
in the ranks of the Liberal party throughout Europe by the first 
acts of Pius IX., in 1846, but at the .same time he availed himself, 
towards the end of 1847, opportunity to publish a letter 
addressed to the new pope, indicating the nature of the religious 
and national mission which the Liberals expected him to under- 
take. The leaders of the revolutionary outbreaks in Milan and 
Messina in the beginning of 1848 had long been in secret corre- 
spondence with Mazzini ; and their action, along with the revolu- 
tion in Paris, brought him early in the same year to Italy, where 
he took a great and active interest in the events which dragged 
Charles Albert into an unprofiUible war with Austria ; he actually 
for a short time bore arms under Garibaldi immediately before 
the reoccupation of Milan, but ultimately, after vain attempts to 
maintain the insurrection in the mountain districts, found it 
necessary to retire to Lugano. In the beginning of the following 
year he was nominated a member of the short-lived provisional 
government of Tuscany formed after the flight of the grand-duke, 
and almost simultaneously, when Rome had, in consequence of 
the withdrawal of Pius IX., been proclaimed a republic, he was 
declared a member of the constituent assembly there. A month 
afterwards, the battle of Novara having again decided against 
Charles Albert in the brief struggle with Austria, into which he 
had once more been drawn, Mazzini was appointed a member of 
the Roman triumvirate, with supreme executive power (March 
23, 1849). The opportunity he now had for showing the adminis- 
trative and political ability which he was believed to possess 
was more apparent than real, for the approach of the professedly 
friendly French troops soon led to hostilities, and resulted in 
a siege which terminated, towards the end of June, with the 
assembly’s resolution to discontinue the defence, and Mazzini’s 
indignant resignation. Thatjie succeeded, however, for so long 
a time, and in circumstances^o adverse, in maintaining a high 
degree of order within the turbulent city is a fact that speaks for 
itself. His diplomacy, backed as it was by no adequate physical 
force, naturally showed at the time to v’ery great disadvantage, 
but hii official correspondence and proclamations can still be \ 


read with admiration and intellectual pleasure, as well as his 
eloquent vindication of the revolution in his published “ Letter 
to MM. de Tocqueville and de Falloux,’' The surrender of the 
city on the 30th of June was followed by Mazzini’s not too 
precipitate flight by way of Marseilles into Switzerland, whence 
he once more found his way to London. Here in 1850 he became 
president of the National Italian Committee, and at the .same 
time entered into close relations with Ledru-Rollin and Kossuth. 
He had a firm belief in the value of revolutionary attempts, 
however hopeless they might seem ; he had a hand in the abortive 
rising at Mantua in 1852, and again, in Pebruary 1853, a consider- 
able .''hare in the ill-planned insurrection at Milan on the 6th 
of P'ebruarv 1853, the failure of which greatly weakened his 
influence; once more, in 1854, he had gone far with preparations 
for renewed action when his plans were completely disconcerted 
by the withdrawal of professed supporters, and by the action 
of the French and English governments in sending ships of war to 
Naples. 

The > ear 1857 found him yet once more in Italy, where, for 
complicity in .short-lived emeutes which took place at G.noa, 
Leghorn and Naples, he was again laid under .sentence of death. 
Undi.scouraged in the pursuit of the one great aim of his life by 
any such incidents as these, he returned to London, where he 
edited his new journal Pensiero ed Azione, in which the constant 
burden of his message to the overcautious practical politicians 
of Italy wa.s : “ I am but a voi(‘e crjdng Aciioir, but the slate 
of Italy cries for it also. So do the best men and people of her 
cities. Do you wish to destroy my influence ? AriP The .same 
tone was at a somewhat later date assumed in the letter he wrote 
to Victor Emmanuel, urging him to put himself at the head of the 
movement for Italian unity, imd promising republican support. 
As regards the events of 1859-1860, however, it may be questioned 
whether, through hi.s characteristic inability to distinguish 
between the ideally perfect and the practically po.s.sible, he did 
not actually hinder more thim he helped the course of events 
by which the realization of so much of the great dream of his 
life wa.s at last brought about. If Mazzini was the prophet of 
Italian unity, and Garibaldi its knight-errant, to Casoiir alone 
belongs the honour of having been the statesman by whom it was 
finally accomplished. After the irresistible pressure of the popular 
movement liad led to the establishment not of an Italian republic 
but of an Italian kingdom, Mazzini could honestly enough write, 
“ 1 too have striven to realize unity under a monarchical flag,” 
but candour compelled him to add, ” I'he Italian people are led 
astray by a delusion at the present day, a delusion which lias 
induced them to substitute material lor moral unity and their 
own reorganization. Not so 1 . I bow my head sorrowfully to 
the sovereignty of the national will ; but monarchy will never 
number me amongst its ser\’ants or followers.” In 1865, by way 
of protest against the still uncancelled sentence of death under 
which he lay, Mazzini was elected by Messina as delegate to the 
Italian parliament, but, feeling himself unable to take the oath 
of allegifince to the monarchy, he never took his seat. In the 
following year, when a general amnesty was granted after the 
cession of Venice to Italy, the sentence of death was at last 
removed, but he declined to accept such an “ offer of oblivion 
and pardon for liaving loved Italy above all earthly things.” In 
May 1869 he was again expelled from Switzerland at the instance 
ol the Italian government for having conspired with Garibaldi; 
after a few months spent in England he .set out (1870) for Sicily, 
but was promptly arrested at sea and carried to Gaeta, where he 
was imprisoned for two months. Events soon made it evident 
that there was little danger to fear from the contemplated rising, 
and the occasion of the birth of a prince was seized for restoring 
him to liberty. The remainder of his life, spent partly in London 
and partly at Lugano, presents no noteworthy incidents. 
For some time his health had been far from satisfactory, but 
the immediate cause of his death was an attack of pleuri.sy with 
which he was seized at Pi.sa, and which terminated fatally on 
the 10th of March 1872. The Italian parliament by a unanimous 
vote expres ed the national sorrow with which the tidings of his 
I death had been received, the president pronouncing an eloquent 
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eulogy on the departed patriot as a model of disinterestedness 
and self-denial, and one who had dedicated his whole li^e 
ungrudgingly to the cause of his countr>'’s freedom. A public 
funeral took place at Pisa on the 14th of March, and the remains 
were afterwards conveyed to Genoa. (J . S. Bl.) 

The published writings of Mazzini, mostly occasional, arc very 
voluminous. An edition was begun by hiinself and continued by 
A. Saffi, Scritii editi e inediti di Giuseppe Mazzini ^ in 18 vols. (Milan 
and Home, 1861-1891); many of the most important are found in 
the partially autobiographical lAfe and Writings of Joseph Mazzini 
(18O4-1870), and the two most systematic — Thoughts upon Dernocracy 
in EuropBy a remarkable series of criticisms on Benthamism, St 
Simonianism, Fourierism, and other economic and socialistic schools 
of the day, and the treatise On the Duties of Man, an admirable 
primer of ethics, dedicated to the Italian working class — will be 
tound in Joseph Mazzini : a Memoir , by Mrs E. A. Venturi (London, 
1875). Mazzini's " first great sacrifice," he tells us, was " the re- 
nunciation of the career of literature for tlie more direct path of 
political action," and as late as 1861 w'e find him still recurring to 
the long-cherished hope of being able to leave the stormy arena of 
politics and consecrate the last years of his life to the dream of his 
youth. He had specially contemplated three considerable literary 
undertakings— a volume of Thoughts on Heligion, a popular History 
of Italy, to enable the working classes to apprehend what he con- 
ceived to be the “ mission " of Italy in God^s providential ordering 
of the world, and a comprehensive collection of translations of 
ancient and modern classics into Italian. None of these w'as actually 
achieved. No one, how(‘ver, can read even the briefest and most 
occasional w'riting of Mazzini without gaining some impression of 
the simple grandeur of the man, the lofty elevation 01 his moral 
tone, his unwavering faith in the living God, who is ever revealing 
Himself in the progressive development of humanity. His last public 
utterance is to DC found in a highly characteristic article on Renan's 
Ri forme Morale et Intellectuelle, finished on the 3rd of March 1872, 
and published in the Fortnightly Review for February 1874. Of the 
40,000 letters of Mazzini only a small part have been published. 
In 1887 rivo hundred unpublished letters were printed at Turin 
(Dueccnio letter e inedite dt Giuseppe Mazzini), in 1895 the Lettres 
intimes were published in Paris, and in 1905 jFrancesco Rosso pub- 
lished Lettre inedite di Giuseppe Mazzini (I'urin, 1905), A popular 
edition of Mazzini’s writings has been undertaken by order of the 
lUlian government. 

For Mazzini's biography see Jessie White Mario, Della vita di 
Giuseppe Mazzini (Milan, 1886), a useful if somewhat too enthusiastic 
work; Bolton King, Mazzini (London, I9<^3): Count von Schack, 
Joseph Mazzini und die ttalienische Etnheii (Stuttgart, 1891). A. 
Luzio’s Giuseppe Mazzini (Milan, 1905) contains a great deal of 
valuable information, bibliographical and other, and Dora Melegari 
in La Giovine Italia c Giuseppe Mazzini (Milan, 190O) publishes the 
correspondence berireen Mazzini and Luigi A, Melegari during the 
early days of " Young Italy." For the literary side of Mazzini’s 
life sec Peretti, Gli scritti letterarii di Giuseppe Mazzini (Turin, 

1904). (L- V.*) 

MAZZONI, GIACOMO (1548-1598), Italian philosopher, was 
born at Cesena and died at Ferrara. A member of a noble 
family and highly educated, he was one of the mo,st eminent 
savants of the period. He occupied chairs in the universities 
of Pisa and Rome, was one of the founders of the Della Crusca 
Academy, and had the distinction, it is said, of thrice vanquishing 
the Admirable Crichton in dialectic. Hi.s chief work in philo- 
sophy was an attempt to reconcile Plato and Aristotle, and in 
this spirit he published in 1 597 a treati.se In universam Platonis 
et Aristotelis philosophiam praecludia. He wrote also De triplici 
hominum vita, wherein he outlined a theory of the infinite perfec- 
tion and development of nature. Apart from philosophy, he 
was prominent in literature as the champion of Dante, and 
produced two w^orks in the poet’s defence : Discorso composto 
in difesa della comedia di Dante (1572), and Della difesa della 
comedia di Dante (1587, reprinted 1688). He was an authority 
on ancient lan^ages and philology, and gave a great impetus 
to the scientific study of the Italian language. 

MAZZ0N1» GUIDO (185^ ), Italian poet, was bom at 

Florence, and educated at Pisa and Bologna. In 1 887 he became 
professor of Italian at Padua, and in 1894 at Florence. He was 
much influenced by Carducci, and became prominent both as a 
prolific and well-read critic and as a poet of individual distinction. 
His chief volumes of verse are Versi (1880), Nuove poesie (1886), 
Poesie (1891), Vod della vita (1893). 

mead, LARKIN GOLDSMITH (1835- ), American 

sculptor, was born at Chesterfield, New Hampshire, on the 3rd 
of January 1835. He was a pupil (1853-1855) of Henry Kirke 
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Brown. During the early part of the Civil War he was at the 
front for six months, with the army of the Potomac, as an artbt 
for Harpers Weekly and in 1862-1865 he was in Italy, being 
for part of the time attached to the United States consulate at 
Venice, while William D. Howells, his brother-in-law, was 
consul. He returned to America in 1865, but subsequently 
went back to Italy and lived at Florence. His first important 
work was a statue of Ethan Allen, now at the State House, 
Montpelier, Vermont. His principal works arc : the monument to 
President Lincoln, Springfield, Illinois; “ E]than Allen ” (1876), 
National Hall of Statuary, Capitol, Washington; a heroic 
marble statue, “The Father of Waters,” New^ Orleans; and 
“ Triumph of Ceres,” made for the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago. 

His brother, William Rutherford Mead (1846- ), 

graduated at Amherst College in 1867, and studied architecture 
in New York under Russell Sturgis, and also abroiid. In 1879 
he and J . F. McKim, with whom he had been in partnership for 
two years as architects, were joined by Stanford White, and 
formed the well-known firm of McKim, Mead & White. 

MEAD, RICHARD (1673-1754), English physician, eleventh 
child of Matthew Mead (1630-1699), Independent divine, was 
born on the nth of August 1673 at Stepney, London. He 
studied at Utrecht for tliree years under J. G. Graevius; having 
decided to follow the medical profession, he then vent to Leiden 
and attended the lectures of Paul Hermann and Archibald 
Pitcaime. In 1695 he graduated in philosophy and physic 
at Padua, and in 1696 he returned to London, entering at once 
on a successful practice. His Mechanical Account of Poisons 
appeared in 1702, and in 1703 he was admitted to the Royal 
Society, to whose Transactions he contributed in that year a 
paper on the parasitic nature of scabies. In the same year he 
was elected physician to St Thomas’s Hospital, and appointed 
to read anatomical lectures at the Surgeons’ Hall. On the death 
of John Radcliffe in 1714 Mead became the revogiyzed head of 
his profession; he attended Queen Anne on her death-bed, and 
in 1727 was appointed physician to George 11 ., having previously 
served him in that capacity when he was prince of Wales. He 
died in London on the i6th of February 1754. 

Besides the Mechanical Account of Poisons (2nd ed., 1708), Mead 
published a treatise De tmperio solis et lunae in corpora Humana et 
morbis inde oriundis (1704), ^4 Short Discourse concerning Pestilential 
Contagion, and the Methoa to be used to prevent it (1720), De variolis 
et morbillis disseriatio (1747), Medica sacra, sive de morbis insignior- 
thus qui in bibliis memorantur commeHtarius (1748), On the Scuny 
(174Q), and Monita et praecepta medica {1751). A Life of Mead by 
l>r Matthew Maty appeared in 1755. 

MEAD. (1) A word now only used more or less poetically 
for the commoner form “ meadow,” properly land laid down for 
grass and cut for hay, but often extended in meaning to include 
pasture-land. “ Meadow ” represents the oblique case, maidwey 
of 0 . Eng. maedy which comes from the root seen in “ mow ” ; the 
word, therefore, means “ mowed land.” Cognate words appear 
in other Teutonic languages, a familiar instance being Ger. maUy 
seen in place-names such as Zermatt, Andermatt, 8:c. (See 
Grass.) (2) The name of a drink made by the fermentation of 
honey mixed with water. Alcoholic drinks made from honey were 
common in ancient times, and during the middle ages throughout 
Europe. The Greeks and Romans knew of such under the names 
of hhpofieLi and hydromel; tntdsum was a form of mead with 
the addition of wine. The word is common to Teutonic 
languages (cf. Du. mede, Ger. Met or Metk), and is cognate with 
Gr. fx€$v, wine, and Sansk. mddhuy sweet drink. “ Metheglin,’* 
another word for mead, properly a medicated or spiced form of 
the drink, is an adaptation of the Welsh meddygjyny which* 
is derived from meddyg, healing (Lat. medteus), and Uyn, liquor. 
It therefore means “ spiced or medicated drink,” and is not 
etymologically connected with “ mead.” 

MEADE, GEORGE GORDON (1815-1872), American soldier, 
was bom of American parentage at C^diz, Spain, on the 31st of 
December 1815. On graduation at the United States Military 
Academy in 1835, he ser\^ed in Florida with the 3rd Artillery 
against the Seminoles. Resigning from the army in 1836, he 
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became a civil engineer aoid constructor of railways, and was 
engaged under tlte war de^rtment in survey work. In 1643 he 
was appointed a second lieutenant in the corps of the topo- 
graphical engineers. In the war with Mexico he was on the staffs 
successively of Generals Taylor, J. Worth and Robert Patterson, 
and was breveted for gallant conduct at Monterey. Until the 
Gvil War he was engined in various engineering works, mainly 
in connexion with lighthouses, and later as a captain of 
topographical engineers in the survey of the northern lakes. In 
1861 he was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers, and had 
oonuxmnd of l^e and brigade of the Pennsylvania Reserves in 
the Army of the Potomac under General McCall. He served 
in the Seven Days, receiving a severe wound at the action of 
Frazier's Farm. He was absent from his command until the 
second battle of Bull Run, after which he obtained the command 
of his division. He distinguished himself greatly at the battles 
of South Mountain and Antietam. At Fredericksburg he and 
his division won great distinction by their attack on the position 
held by Jackson’s corps, and Meade was promoted major- 
general of volunteers, to date from the 29th of November. Soon 
afterward.) he was placed in command of the V. corps. At 
Chancellorsville he displayed great intrepidity and energy, and 
on the eve of the battle of Gettysburg was appointed to succeed 
Hooker. The choice was unexpected, but Meade justified it by 
his conduct of the operations, and in the famous three days* 
battle he inflicted a complete defeat on General Lee*s army. His 
reward wa.s the commission of brigadier-general in the regular 
army. In the autumn of 1863 a war of manoeuvre was fought 
between the tvjo commanders, on the whole favourably to the 
Union arms. Grant, conmxanding ail the armies of the United 
States, joined the Army of the Potomac in the spring of 1864, 
and remained with it until the end of the war; but he continued 
Meade in his command, and 8ucce.ssfully urged his appointment 
as major-general in the regular army (Aug. 18, 1864), 
eulogizing hipi a» the commander who had successfully met and 
defeated the best general and the strongest army on the Confede- 
rate side. After the war Meade commanded successively the 
military division of the Atlantic, the department of the east, the 
third military district (Georgia and Akibama),and the department 
of the south. He died at Philadelphia on the 6th of November 
1872. The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by Harvard 
University, and hi.s scientific attainments were recognized by the 
American Philosophical Society and the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences. Tliere ore statues of General Meade in 
Philadelphia and at Gettysburg. 

See I. R. Pennypackcr, General Meade (" Great Commanders 
Series,*' New York, 1901). 

MSADE» WILLIAM (1789-1862), American Protestant 
Episcopal bishop, the son erf Richard Kidder Meade (1746-1805), 
one of General Washington’s aides during the War of Indepen- 
dence, was bom on the nth of November 1789, near Millwood, 
in that part of Frederick county which is now Clarke county, 
Virginia. He graduated as valedictorian in 1808 at the college 
of New Jersey (Princeton); studied theology under the Rev. 
Walter Addison of Matyland, and in Princeton; was ordained 
deacon in 1811 and priest in 1814; and preached both in the 
Stone Chapel, Millwood, and in Christ Church, Alexandria, for 
some tinoe. He became assistant bishop of Virginia in 1829; 
was pastor of Christ Church, Norfolk, in 1834-1836; in 1841 
became bishop of Virginia; and in 1842-1862 was president of 
the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia, near 
Alexandria, delivering an auntuU course of lectures on pastoral 
theology. In 1819 he had acted as the agent of the American 
Colonization Society to purchase slaves, ^legally brought into 
Georgia, which had become the property of that state and were 
sold publicly at MBledgevilie. He had been prominent in the 
work of the Education Society, whidi was organized in x8i8 to 
advance funds to needy studentyfor the ministry of the Ai^ctn 
Episcopal Church, and in the establishment of the Theological 
Seminary near Alexandria, as he was afterwards in the work of 
the American Tract Society, and the Bible Society. He was a 
founder and [ffesident of the Evangdical Knowledge Society 
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(1847), which, opposing what it considered the heterodoxy of 
many of the lx)oks published by the Sunday School Uraon, 
attempted to displace them by issuing works of a more evangelicujl 
type. A low Churchman, he stroi^y opposed Tractarianism. 
He was active in the case against Bishop Henry Ustick Onderdonk 
(1789-1858) ^ Pennsylvania, who because of intemperance was 
forced to resign and was suspended from the ministry in i!844; 
in that against Bishop Benjamin Tredwell Onderdonk(i ^91-1861) 
of New York, who in 1845 was suspended from the ministry on 
the charge of intoxication and improper conduct; and in that 
against Bishop G. W. Doane of New Jersey. He fought against 
the tlireatening secession of Virginia, but acquiesced in the 
decision of the state and became presiding bishop of the Southern 
Churcli. He died in Richmond, Virginia, on the 14th of March 
1862. 

Among his publications, besides many sermons, were A Brief 
Review of the episcopal ChtircH in Virginia (1B45); Wilber force^ 
Cranmer, Jewett and the Prayer Book on the Incarnation (1850); 
Redons for Loving the Episcopal Church (1852); and Old Churls. 
Ministers and Families of Virginia (1857), a storehouse of material 
on tlic eccie^stical history of tho state. 

See the Life by John Johns (Baltimore, 1867). 

MEADVILLE, a city and the county-seat of Crawford county, 
Pennyslvania, U.S.A., on French Creek, 36 m. S. of Erie. Pop. 
(1900), 10,291, of whom 912 were foreign-born and 173 were 
negroes; (1906 estimate) 11,769. It is served by the Erie, and 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie railways, Meadville has three 
public parks, two general hospitals and a public library, and is 
the seat of the Pennsylvania College of Music, of a commercial 
college, of the Meadville Theological School (1844, Unitarian), 
and of Allegheny College (oo-educational), which was opened in 
1815, came under the general patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1833, and in 1909 hod 322 students (200 men 
and 122 women). Meadville is the commercial centre of a good 
agricultural region, which also abounds in oil and natural gasi 
The Eric Railroad has extensive shops here, which in 1905 
employ 46*7 % of the total number of wage-earners, and there 
are various manufactures. The factory product in 1905 was 
valued at $2,074,600, being 24-4 % more than that of 1900. 
Meadville, the oldest settlement in N.W. Pennsylvania, was 
founded as a fortified post by David Mead in 1793, laid out as a 
town in 1795, incorporated as a borough in 1823, and chartered 
as a city in 1866. 

MEAGHER, THOMAS VRARCIS (1823-1867), Irish nation- 
alist and American soldier, was born in Waterford, Ireland, on 
the 3rd of August 1823. He graduated at Stony hurst College, 
Lancashire, in 1843, 1844 began the study of law at 

Dublin. He became a member of the Young Ireland Party in 
1845, was of the founders of the Irish Confedera- 

tion. In March 1848 he made a speech before the Confederation 
which led to his arrest for sedition, but at his trial the jury failed 
to agree and he was discharged. In the following July the Con- 
federation created a war directory ** of five, of which Meagher 
was a member, and he and William Smith O'Brien travelled 
through Ireland for the purpose of starting a revolution. The 
attempt proved abortive ; Meagher was arrested in August, and in 
October was tried for high treason before a special commission 
at Clonmel. He was found guilty and was condemned to death, 
but his sentence was commuted to life imprisonment in Van 
Diemen’s Land, whither he was transported in the summer of 
1849. Early in 1852 he escaped, and in May reached New York 
City. He made a tour of the cities of the United States as a 
popular lecturer, and then studied law and was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1855. He made two unsuccessful venturer in 
journalism, and in 1857 went to Central America, where he 
acquired material for another series of lectures. In t86i he 
was captain of a company (which he had raised) in the 69th 
regiment of New York volunteers and fought at the first battle 
of Bull Run; he then organized an Irish brigade, of whose first 
regiment he was colonel until the 3rd of Februaiy 1862, when 
he was appointed to the command of thb oigattization with the 
rank of brigadier-general. He took part' 4 n tbe riege of York- 
town, the battle of Fair Oaks, the seven days* battle before 
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Richmond, and the battles of Antietam> Fredericksburg, where 
he was wounded, and Chanoeliorsville, where his brigade was 
reduced in numbers to less than a regiment, and General Meagher 
resigned his commission. On the 23rd of December 1863 his 
resignation was cancelled, and he was assigned to the command 
of the military district of Etowah, with headquwters at Chatta- 
nooga. At the close of the war he was appointed by President 
Johnson secretary of Montana Territory, and there, in the 
absence of the territorial governor, he acted as governor from 
September 1866 until his death from accidental drowning in 
the Missouri river near Fort Benton, Montana, on the ist of 
July 1867. He published Speeches on the Legislative Independence 
of Ireland (1852). 

W. F. Lyons, in Brigadier-General Thomas Francis Meagher 
(New York, 1870), gives a eulogistic account of his career. 

MEAL (i) (a word common to Teutonic languages, cf. Gcr. 
Mehly Du. meel) the ultimate source is the root seen in various 
Teutonic words meaning “to grind, “ and in Eng. “mill,** 
Lat. molay molUre, Gr. fivKyi), a powder made from the edible 
part of any grain or pulse, with the exception of wheat, which 
is known as “ flour.” In America the word is specifically applied 
to the meal produced from Indian com or maize, as in Scotland 
and Ireland to that produced from oats, while in South Africa 
the ears of the Indian com itself are called “mealies.” (2) 
Properly, eating and drinking at regular stated times of the day, 
as breakfast, dinner, &c., hence taking of food at any time and 
also the food provided. The word was in O.E. mael, which also 
had the meanings (now lost) of time, mark, measure, &c., which 
still appear in many forms of the word in Teutonic languages; 
thus Ger. mal, time, mark, cf . Denkmal, monument, Mahl, meal, 
repast, or Du. maal, Swed. mal, also with both meanings. The 
ultimate source is the pre-Tcutonic root nte~ nta-, to measure, 
and the word thus stood for a marked-out point of time. 

MEALIE, the South African name for Indian com or maize. 
The word as spelled represents the pronunciation of the Cape 
Dutch milje, an adaptation of mUho {da India), the millet of 
India, the Portuguese name for millet, used in South Africa for 
maize. 

BOBAN, an homonymous word, the chief u.ses of which may be 
divided thus: (i) A verb with two principal applications, to 
intend, purpose or design, and to signify. This word is in O.E. 
tnaenan, and cognate forms appear in other Teutonic languages, 
cf. Du. memen, Ger. meinen. The ultimate oripn is usually 
taken to be the root men-, to think, the root of “ mind.” (2) An 
adjective and substantive meaning “ that which is in the middle.” 
This is derived through the 0 . Fr. men, meien or tnoien, modem 
moyen, from the late Lat. adjective medianus, from medius, 
middle. The law French form mesne is still preserved in certain 
legal phrases (see Mesne). The adjective “ mean ” is chiefly 
used in the sense of “ average,” as in mean temperature, mean 
birth or death rate, &c. 

“ Mean ” as a substantive has the following principal applica- 
tions; it is used of that quality, course of action, condition, state, 
&c., which is equally distant from two extremes, as in such 
phrases as the “ golden (or happy) mean.” For the philosophic 
application see Aristotle and Ethics. 

In mathematics, the term “ mean,” in its mo.st general sense, 
is given to some function of two or more quantities which (1) 
become equal to each of the quantities when they themselves 
are made equal, and (2) is unaffected in value when the quantities 
suffer any transpositions. The three commonest means are the 
arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic; of less importance are 
the*contraharmonical, arithmetico-geometrical, and quadratic. 

From the sense of that which stands between two things, 
“ mean,” or the plural “ means,” often with a singular construc- 
tion, takes the further significance of agency, instrument, &c., 
of which that produces some result, hence resources capable of 
producing a result, particularly the pecuniary or other resources 
by which a person is enabled to live, and so used either of employ- 
ment or of property, wealth, 8rc. There are many adverbial 
phrases, sudi as “ by all means,” “ by no means,” dec., whidi 
tire extensions of “ means ” in the sense of agency. 
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I The word “ mean ” (like the French tt^m) had also the sense 
of middling, moderate, and this considerably influenced the 
uses of “ mean ” (3). This, which is now chiefly used in 
sense of inferior, low, ignoble, or of avaricious, penurious, 
“stingy,” meant originally that which is common to more 
persoils or things than one. The word ui O.E. is gemahuy and 
IS represented in the modern Ger. gemein, common. It is 
cognate with Lat. communis, from which “ common ” is derived. 
The descent in mean^ from that which k shmred alike by 
several to that which is inferior, vulgar' or low, is paralleled 1^ 
the uses of “ common.” • ^ 

In astronomy the “ mean sun ” is a fictitious sun which moves 
uniformly in the celestial equator and has its right ascension 
always equal to the sun’s mean longitude. The time recorded 
by the mean sun is termed mean-solar or clock time; it is regular 
as distinct from the non-uniform solar or sun-dial time. The 
“ mean moon ” is a fictitious moon which moved around the 
earth with a uniform velocity and in the same time as the 
moon. The “ mean longitude ” of a planet is the longitude of 
the “ mean ” planet, i.e, a fictitious planet performing uniform 
revolutions in the same time as the real planets 

The arithmetical mean of n quantities Is the sum of the quantittes 
divided by tiieir number n. The geometrical mean of n quantities 
is the 91th root of their product. The harmonic mean of n quantities 
is the aritlimetical mean of their reciprocals. The significance of 
the word “ mean,” i.e.. middle, is seen by considering 3 instead of 
n quantities ; these wiB be denoted by a, h, c. The arithmetic mean b 
is seen to be such that the terms a, c are in arithmetical progression, 
f.f. (a-f-c); the geometrical moan b places a h, c in geometrical 
progression, «.e. in the proportion a : b :: b : c or and the har- 

monic mean places the quantities in harmonic proportion, ue. 
a: c:: a -~h : b-^c, or 6 =* 2acf{a -f c). The contraharmonical mean 
is the quantity b given by the proportion a : c :: b ^ c : a ^ b, ue, 
6 * (a® -I- c^fia -h c). The arithmetico-geometrical mean of two 
quantities is obtained by first forming the geometrical and ari^ 
metical means, then forming the means of these means, and repeating 
the TOocess until the numbm become equal. TTipy were inventea 
by Gauss to facilitate the computation of ellip& integrals. The 
quadratic mean of n quantities is the square root of the arithmetical 
mean of their squares. 

MEASLES {Morbilli, Rubeola', the M.E. word isi masdes, 
properly a diminutive of a word meaning “ spot,” O.H.G. mdsa, 
cf. ** mazer ”; the equivalent is Ger. Masem; Fr. rougoole), ui 
acute infectious disease occurring mostly in children. It is 
mentioned in the writings of Rhairas and others of the Arabian 
physicians in the loth century. For long, however, it was heki 
to be a variety of small-pox. After the non-identity of these two 
diseases had been established, measles and scarlet-fever continued 
to be cemfounded with each other; and in the account given by 
Thomas Sydenhi^ of epidemics of measles in London in 1670 
and 1674 it is evident that even that accurate observer had not 
as yet clearly perceived their pathologiod distinction, although 
it would seem to have been made a century earlier by Giovanni 
Filippo Ingrassias (1510-1580), a physician of Palermo. The 
specific micro-organism responsible for measles has not been 
definitely isolated. 

Its progress is marked by several stages more or less sharply 
defined. After the reception of the contagion into the system, 
there follows a period of incubation or latency during which 
scarcely any disturbance of the health is perceptible. This 
period generally lasts for from ten to fourteen days, when it is 
followed by the invasion of the symptoms specially characteristic 
of measles. These consi.st in the somewhat sudden onset of 
acute catarrh of the mucous membranes. At this stage minute 
white spots in the buccal mucous membrane frequentfy occur; 
when they do, they are diagnostic of the disease. Sneezing, 
accompanied with a watery discharge, sometimes bleeding, from' 
the nose, redness and watering of the eyes, cough of a short, 
frequent and noisy chaiucter, with little or no expectoration’ 
hoarseness of the voice, and occasionidly sickness and diarrhoea, 
are the chief local phenomena of this stage. With these iheie is 
well-marked febrile disturbance, the temperature being elevated 
(io2®-^io4* F.) and the pulse rapid, while headache, thirst and 
restlessness are usually present. In some instances, these 
symptoms are slight, and the chM is aflew^ to associate with 
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others at a time when, as will be afterwards seen, the contagion 
of the disease is most active. In rare cases, especially in young 
children, con\'ulsions usher in, or occur in the course of, this 
stage of in^'asion, which lasts as a rule for four or five days, the 
febrile symptoms, however, showing some tendency to undergo 
abatement after the second day. On the fourth or fifth day 
after the invasion, sometimes later, rarely earlier, the character- 
istic eruption appears on the skin, being first noticed on the 
brow, cheeks, chin, also behind the ears, and on the neck. It 
consists of small spots of a dusky red or crimson colour, just like 
flea-bites, slightly elevated above the surface, at first isolated, 
but tending to become grouped into patches of irregular, occa- 
sionally crescentic, outline, with portions of skin free from the 
eruption intervening. The face acquires a swollen and bloated 
• appearance, which, taken with the catarrh of the nostrils and 
eyes, is almost characteristic, and renders the diagnosis at this 
stage a matt A of no difficulty . The eruption spreads downwards 
over the body and limbs, which are soon thickly studded with 
the red spots or patches. Sometimes these become confluent 
over a considerable surface. The rash continues to come Out 
for two or three days, and then begins to fade in the order in 
which it first showed itself, namely from above downwards, by 
the end of about a week after its first appearance scarcely any 
trace of the eruption remains beyond a faint staining of the skin. 
Usually during convalescence slight peeling of the epidermis 
takes place, but much less distinctly than is the case in scarlet 
fever. At the commencement of the eruptive stage the fever, 
catarrh, and other constitutional disturbance, which were 
present from the beginning, become aggravated, the temperature 
often rising to 105° or more, and there is headache, thirst, furred 
tongue, and soreness of the throat, upon which red patches 
similar to those on the surface of the body may be observed. 
Tlicsc .symptoms usually decline as soon as the rash has attained 
its maximum, and often there occurs a sudden and extensive 
fall of temperature, indicating that the crisis of the disease has 
been reached. In favourable cases convalescence proceeds 
rapidly, the patient feeling perfectly well even before the rash 
has faded from the skin. 

Mea.sles may, however, occur in a very malignant form, in 
which the symptoms throughout are of urgent character, the 
ra.sh but feebly developed, and of dark purple hue, while there 
is great prostration, accompanied with intense catarrh of the 
respiratory or gastro-intestinal mucous membrane. Such oases 
are rare, occurring mostly in circumstances of bad hygiene, both 
as regards the individual and his surroundings. On the other 
hand, cases of measles are often of so mild a form through- 
out that the patient can scarcely be persuaded to submit to 
treatment. 

Measles as a disease derives its chief importance from the risk, 
by no means slight, of certain complications which are apt to 
arise during its course, more especially inflammatory affections 
of the respiratory organs. These are most liable to occur in the 
colder seasons of the year and in very young and delicate 
children. It has been already stated that irritation of the 
respiratory passages is one of the symptoms characteristic of 
measles, but that this subsides with the decline of the eruption. 
Not unfrequently, however, these .symptoms, instead of abating, 
become aggravated, and bronchitis of the capillary form (see 
Bronchitis), or pneumonia, generally of the diffuse or lobular 
variety (see Pneumonia), supervene. By far the greater propor- 
tion of the mortality in measles is due to its complications, of 
which those just mentioned are the most common, but which 
also include inflammatory affections of the larynx, with attacks 
resembling croup, and also diarrhoea assuming a dysenteric 
character. Or there may remain as direct results of the disease 
chronic ophthalmia, or discharge from the ears with deafness, 
and occasionally a form of ggn^ne affecting the tissues of the 
moutfi or cheeks and other ^its of the body, leading to dis- 
figurement and gravely endangering life. 

Apart from &ose immediate risks there appears to be a 
tendency in immy cases {or the disease to leave behind a weakened 
and vulneraWe^nditioix of the general health, which may render 


children, previously robust, delicate and liable to chest com- 
plaints, and is in not a few instances the precursor of some of 
those tubercular affections to which the period of childhood and 
youth is liable. These various effects or sequelae of measles 
indicate that although in itself a comparatively mild ailment, 
it should not be regarded with indifference. Indeed it is doubtful 
whether any other disease of early life demands more careful 
watching as to its influence on the health. Happily many of 
those attending evils may by proper management be averted. 

Measles is a disease of the earlier years of childhood. Like 
other infectious maladies, it is admittedly rare, though not 
unknown, in nurslings or infants under six months old. It is com- 
paratively seldom met with in adults, but this is due to the fact 
that most persons have undergone an attack in early life. Where 
this has not been the case, the old suffer equally with the young. 
All races of men appear liable to this disease, provided that 
which constitutes the essential factor in its origin and spread 
exists, namely, contagion. Some countries enjoy long immunity 
from outbre^s of measles, but it has frequently been found in 
such cases that when the contagion has once been introduced 
the di.sea.se extends with great rapidity and virulence. This 
was shown by the epidemic in the Faroe Islands in 1846, where, 
within six months after the arrival of a single case of measles, 
more than three-fourths of the entire population were attacked 
and many perished; and the similarly produced and still more 
de.structive outbreak in Fiji in 1875, in which it was estimated 
that about one-fourth of the inhabitants died from the disease 
in about three months. In both these cases the great mortality 
was due to the complic nations of the malady, specially induced 
by overcrowding, insanitary surroundings, the absence of proper 
nourishment and nursing for the sick, and the utter prostration 
and terror of the people, and to the disease being specially 
malignant, occurring on what might be termed virgin soil.^ It 
may be regarded as an invariable rule that the first epidemic of 
any disease in a community is specially virulent, each successive 
attack conferring a certain immunity. 

In many lands, such as the United Kingdom, measles is rarely 
absent, e.sperially from large centres of population, where 
sporadic cases are found at all seasons. Every now and then 
epidemics arise from the extension of the di.sease among those 
members of a community who have not been in some mea.surc 
protected by a previous attack. There arc few diseases so con- 
tagious as measles, and its rapid spread in epidemic outbreaks 
is no doubt due to the well-ascertained fact that contagion is 
most potent in the earlier stages, even before its real nature has 
been evinced by the characteristic appearances on the skin. 
Hence the difficulty of timely isolation, and the readiness with 
which the disease is spread in schools and families. The 
contagion is present in the .skin and the various secretions. 
While the contagion is generally direct, it can also be conveyed 
by the particles from the nose and mouth which, after being 
expelled, become dry and are conveyed as dust on clothes, toys. 
&c. Fortunately the germs of measles do not retain their 
virulence long under sucli conditions, comparing favourably 
with those of some other diseases. 

Treatment . — The treatment embraces the preventive measures 
to be adopted by the isolation of the sick at as early a period as 
possible. Epidemics have often, especially in limited localities, 
been curtailed by such a precaution. In families with little 
house accommodation this measure is frequently, for the reason 
given regarding the communicable period of the disease, ineffec- 
tual; nevertheless where practicable it ought to be tried. The 
unaffected children should be kept from school for a lime 
(probably about three weeks from the outbreak in the family 
would suffice if no other case occur in the interval), and all 
clothing in contact with the patient or nurses should be dis- 
infected. In extensive epidemics it is often desirable to close 
the schools for a time. As regards special treatment, in an 
ordinary case of measles little is required beyond what is neces- 
sary in febrile conditions generally. Confinement to bed in a 
somewhat darkened room, into which, however, air is freely 
^ Transactions of Uie Epidemiological Society (London, 1877). 
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admitted; light, nourishing, liquid diet (soups, milk, &c.), water 
almost ad lib, to drink, imd mild diaphoretic remedies such as the 
acetate of ammonia or ipecacuanha, are all that is necessary in 
the febrile stage. When the lever is very severe, sponging the 
body generally or the chest and arms affords relief. The serious 
chest complications of measles are to be dealt with by those 
measures applicable for the relief of the particular symptoms (see 
Bronchitis ; Pneumonia). The preparations of ammonia are of 
special efficacy. During convalescence the patient must be 
guarded from exposure to cold, and for a time after recovery the 
state of the health ought to be watched with a view of averting 
the evils, both local and constitutional, which too often follow 
this disease. 

German measles *’ {Rdtheln, or Epidemic Roseola) is a term 
applied to a contagious eruptive disorder having certain points of 
rcscmblaticc to measles, and also to scarlet fever, but exhioitinc its 
distinct individuality in the fact that it protects from neither of these 
diseases. It occurs most commonly in children, but frequently in 
adults also, and is occasionally seen in esftensive epidemics. Beyond 
confinement to the house in the eruptive stage, which, from the slight 
symptoms experienced, is often dithcult of accomplishment, no 
special treatment is called for. There is little doubt that the disease 
is often nfistaken for true measles, and many of the alleged second 
attacks of the latter malady are probably cases of rotheln. The 
cliief points of difference are the following : (i) I'he abscmcc of 
distinct premonitory syhiptoiiLs, the stage of invasion, which in 
measles is usually of four days’ duration, and accompanied with 
well-marked fever and catarrh, being in r61iieln either wholly absent 
or exceedingly slight, enduring only for one day. (2) The eruption 
of rotheln, which, although as regards its locality and manner of 
progress similar to measles, difiers somewhat in its appearance, 
the spots being of smaller size, paler colour, and with less tendency 
to grouping in crescentic patches. The rash attains its maximum in 
about one day, and quickly disappears. There is not the same 
increase of temperatiye in this stage as in measles. (3) The presence 
ol white spots on the buccal mucous membrane, in the case of measles. 
(4) The milder character of the symptoms of rotheln throughout its 
whole course, and the absence of complications and of liability to 
subsequent impairment of health such as have been seen to appertain 
to measles. 

MEAT, a word originally applied to food in general, and so 
still used in such phrases as “meat and drink”; but now, 
except a.s an archaism, generally used of the flesh of certain 
domestic animals, slauglitered for human food by butchers, 
“ butcher's meat,” as opposed to “ game,” that of wild animals, 
“ fish ” or “ poultry.” Cognate forms of the 0 . Eng. mete are 
found in certain Teutonic languages, e.g. Swed. maty Dan, mad 
and 0 . H. Ger. Maz. The ultimate origin has been disputed ; the 
New English Dictionary considers probable a connexion with the 
root med-y “to be fat,” seen in Sansk. meda, Lat. madere, “ to be 
wet,’’ and Eng. “ mast,” the fruit of the beech as food for pigs. 

See Dietetics; Food Preservation; Public Health; Agri- 
culture ; and the sections dealing with agricultural statistics under 
the names of the various countries. 

MEATH (pronounced with th soft, as in thin), a county of 
Ireland in the province of Leinster, bounded E. by the Irish 
Sea, S.E. by Dublin, S. by Kildare and King’s County, W. by 
Westmeath, N.W. by Cavan and Monaghan, and N.E. by Louth. 
Area 579,320 acres, or about 905 sq. m. In some districts the 
surface is varied by hills and swells, which to the west reach a 
considerable elevation, although the general features of a fine 
champain country are never lost. The coast, low and shelving, 
extends about 10 m., but there is no harbour of importance. 
Laytown is a small seaside resort, 5 m. S.E. of Drogheda. The 
Boyne enters the county at its south-western extremity, and 
flowing north-east to Drogheda divides it into two almost equal 
parts. At Navan it receives the Blackwater, which flows 
south-west from Cavan. Both these rivers are noted for their 
trout, and salmon are taken in the Boyne. The Boyne is 
navigable for barges as far as Navan whence a canal is carried to 
Trim. The Royal Canal passes along the southern boundary 
of the county from Dublin. 

In the north is a broken country of Silurian rock.s with much 
igneous material, partly contemporaneous, partly intrusive, near 
Slane. Carboniferous Limestone stretches from the Boyne valley 
to the Dublin border, giving rise to a flat plain especially suitable for 
grazing. Outliers of higher Carboniferous strata occur on the sur- 
face; but the Coal Measures have all been removed by denudation. 
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The climate is genial and favourable for all kinds of crops, there 
being less rain than even in the neighbouring counties. Except 
a small portion occupied by the Bog of Allen, the cotin^ is verdant and 
fertile. The soil is principally a rich deep loam resting on limestone 
gravel, but varies from a strong clayey loam to a Hght sandy gravel. 
The proportion of tillage to pasturage is roughly as i to 3^. Oats, 
potatoes and turnips are the principal crops, but all decrease. The 
numbers of cattle, sheep and poultry, however, are increasing or well 
maintained.- Agriculture is almost the sole industry, but coarse 
linen is woven by hand-looms, and there are a few wooUon' manu- 
factories. The main line of the Midland Great Western railway 
skirts the southern boundary, with a branch Une north from ClonsUla 
to Navan and Kingseourt (county Cavan). Erom Kilmessan on 
this line a branch serves Trim and Athboy. Prom Droglreda 
(county Louth) a branch of the Great Northern railway crosses the 
county from east to West by Navan and Kells to Oldcastle. 

The population (76,111 in 1891; 67,497 in 1901) suffers a large 
decrease, considerably above the average of Irish counties, and emi- 
gration is heavy. Nearly 93 % are Roman Catholics. The chief 
towns are Navan (pop. 3839), Kells (2428) and Trim (1513), the 
county town. X^esser market towns are Oldcastle mnd Athboy, 
an ancient town which received a charter from Henry IV. The 
county includes eighteen baronies. Assizes are held at Trim, and 
quarter sessions at Kells, Navan and Trim. The county is in the 
Protestant dioceses of Armagh, Kilmore and Meath, and in the 
Roman Catholic dioceses of Armagh and Meath. Before the Union 
in i8oo it sent fourteen members to parliament, but now only two 
members are returned, for the north and south divisions of the 
county respe lively. 

History and Antiquities. — A district known as Meath (Midhe), 
and including the present county of Meath as well as Westmeath 
and Longford, with parts of Cavan, Kildare and King’s County, 
was formed by Tuathal {c. 130) into a kingdom to serve as 
mensal land or personal estate of the Ard Ri qr over-king of 
Ireland. Kings of Meath reigned until 1x73, and the title was 
claimed as late as the 15th century by their descendants, but 
at the date mentioned Hugh de Lacy obtained the lordship of 
the country and was confirmed in it by Henry II. Meath thus 
came into the English “ Pale.” But though it was declared 
a county in the reign of Edward I. (1296), ant^thqpgh it came 
by descent into the possession of the Crown in the person of 
Edward IV., it was long before it was fully subdued and its 
boundaries clearly defined. In 1543 Westmeath was created a 
county apart from that of Meath, but as late as 1598 Meath was 
still regarded as a province by some, who included in it the 
counties Westmeath, East Meath, Longford and Cavan. In 
the early part of the 17th century it was at last established 
as a county, and no longer considered as a fifth province of 
Ireland. ' 

There are two ancient round towers, the one at Kells and the 
other in the churchyard of Donaghmore, near Navan. By the 
river Boyne near Slane there is an extensive ancient burial-place 
called Brugh. Here are some twenty burial mounds, the 
largest of which is that of New Grange, a domed tumulus erected 
above a circular chamber, which is entered by a narrow passage 
enclosed by great upright blocks of stone, covered with carvings. 
The mound is surrounded by remains of a stone circle, and the 
whole forms one of the most remarkable extant erections of 
its kind. Tara {q.v.) is famous in history, especially as the seat 
of a royal palace referred to in the well-known lines of Thomas 
Moore. Monastic buildings were very numerous in Meath,* 
among the more important ruins being those of Duleek, which 
is said to have been the first ecclesiastical building in Ireland 
of stone and mortar; the extensive remains of Bective Abbey; 
and those of Clunard, where also were a cathedral and a 
famous college. Of the old fortresses, the castle of Trim still 
presents an imposing appearance. There are many fine old 
mansions. 

MEAUX, a town of northern France, capital of an arrondisse- 
ment in the department of Seine-et-Mame, and chief town of 
the agricultural region of Brie, 28 m. E.N.E. of Paris by rail. 
Pop. (1906), 11,989. The town prq)er stands on an eminence 
on the right bank of the Marne; on the left bank lies the old 
suburb of Le Marche, with which it is united by a bridge of 
the 1 6th century. Two rows of picturesque mills of the same 
period are built across the river. The cathedral of St Stephen 
dates from the 12th to the i6th centuries, and was restored in 
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the 19th centuiy. Of the two western towers, the completed 
one is that to the north of the facade, the other being disfigured 
by an unsightly slate roof. The building, which is 275 ft. long 
and 105 ft. high, consists of a short nave, with aisl^, a fine 
transept, a choir and a sanctuaiy. The choir contains the 
statue and the tomb of Bossuet, bishop from 1681 to 1704, and 
the pulpit of the cathedral has been reconstructed with the 
panels of that from which the “ eagle of Meaux used to preach. 
The transept terminates at each end in a fine portal surmounted 
hy a rose-window. The episcopal palace (17th c^cntuiy) has 
several curious old rooms; the buildings of the choir school are 
likewise of some archaeological interest. A statue of General 
Raoult (1870) stands in one of the squares. 

Meaux is the centre of a considerable trade in cereals, wool. 
Brie cheeses, and other farm-produce, wliile its mills provide 
much of the flour with which Paris is supplied. Other indus- 
tries are sawuniliing, metal-foimding, distilling, the preparation 
of vermicelli and preserved vegetables, and the manufacture 
of mustard, hosiery, plaster and macliinery. There are nursery 
gardens in the vicinity. The Canal de TOureq, which surrounds 
the town, and the Marne furnish the means of transport. Meaux 
is the seat of a bishopric dating from the 4th century, and has 
among its public institutions a sub-prefecture, and tribunals 
of first instance and of commerce. 

In the Roman period Meaux was the capital of the Meldi, a 
small Gallic tribe, and in the middle ages of the Brie. It formed 
part of the kingdom of Austrasia, and afterwards belonged to 
the counts of Vermandois and Champagne, the latter of whom 
established important markets on the left bank of the Marne. 
Its communal charter, received from them, is dated 1179. A 
treaty signed at Meaux in 1229 after the Albigensian War sealed 
the submission of Raymond VII., count of Toulouse< The 
town suffered much during the Jacquerie, the peasants receiving 
a severe check there in 1358; during the Hundred Years* War; 
and also duijng Ae Religious Wars, in which it was an important 
Protestant centre. It was the first town which opened its gates 
to Henry IV. in 1594. On the high-road for invaders marching 
on Paris from the east of France, Meaux saw its environs ravaged 
by the army of Lorraine in 1652, and was laid under heavy 
requisitions in 1814, 1815 and 1870. In September 1567 Meaux 
was the scene of an attempt made by the Protestants to seize 
die French king Charles IX., and his mother Catherine de’ Medici. 
The pbt, which is sometimes called the “ enterprise of Meaux ” 
failed, the king and queen with their courtiers escaping to Paris. 
This conduct, however, on the part of the Huguenots had 
doubtless some share in influencing Charles to assent to the 
massacre of St Bartholomew. 

MECCA (Arab. Makkdh)} the chief town of the Hejaz in 
Arabia, and the great holy city of Isl&m. It is situated two 
camel marches (the resting-place being Bahra or Hadda), or 
about 45 m. almost due E., from Jidda on the Red Sea. Thus 
on a rough estimate Mecca lies in 21“ 25' N., 39® 50' E. It is said 
in the Koran iSur. xiv. 40) that Mecca lies in a sterile valley, and 
the old geographers observe that the whole Haram or sacred 
territory round the city is almost without cultivation or date 
palms, while fruit trees, springs, wells, gardens and green valleys 
are found immediately beyond. Mecca in fact lies in the heart 
of a mass of rough hills, intersected by a labyrinth of narrow 
N'alleys and passes, and projecting into the Tehfima or low 
country on the Red Sea, in front of the great mountain wall that 
divides the coast-lands from the central plateau, though in turn 
they are themselves separated from the sea by a seco^ curtain 
of hills forming the western wall of the great Wadi Marr. The 
itmer mountain wall is pierced by only two great passed) afkd the 
valleys descending from these embrace on both sides the Meoca 
hjQs. 

Holding this position coinm^ding two great routes between 
the lowlands and inner Arabill*' and situated in a narrow and 

^ A variant of the name Majekah is Bakkah {Sur, iii. 90; Baled, 
155 aeq.). For olhcT names and honorific epilh&ts of the city see 
ijakxi, ut p. 197, Yf^qOt iv. 6x7 seq. The lists are in 

part corrupt, ax^l isomo of the names (Kfltha and 'Arsh or 'Ursh, 

the huts ^*) are not properly names of the town as a whole. I 


barren valley incapable of snpporting an urban population, 
Mecca must have b^n from the first a commercial <»ntre.^ In 
the palmy days of Soul^ Arabia it was probably a station on 
the great incense route, and thus Ptdemy may have learned the 
name, which he writes Makoraba. At all events, long before 
Mahomet we find Mecca established in the twofold quality of a 
commercial centre and a privileged holy place, surrounded by 
an inviolable territory (the Haram), which was not the sanctuary 
of a single tribe but a place of pilgrimage, vriiere religious 
observances were associated with a series of annual lairs at 
difierent points in the vicinity. Indeed in the unsettled state 
of the country commerce was possible only under the sanctions 
of religion, and through the provisions of the sacred truce which 
prohil^ed war for four months of the year, three of these being 
the month of pilgrimage, with those immediately preceding and 
following. The first of the series of lairs in which the Meccans 
bad an interest wasat Okaz on the easier road between Mecca and 
Taif, where there was also a sanctuary, and from it the visitors 
moved on to points still nearer Mecca (Majanna, and finally 
Dhul-Majkz, on the flank of Jebel Kabkab behind Arafa) where 
further fairs were held,® culminating in the special religious 
ceremonies of the great feast at 'Arafa, Quzab (Mozdalifa), and 
Mecca itself. The system of intercalation in the lunar calendar 
of the heathen Arabs was designed to secure that the feast should 
always fall at the time when the hides, fruits and other mer- 
chandise were ready for market/ and the Meccans, who knew 
how to attract the Bedouins by hospitality, bought up these 
wares in exchange for imported goods, and so became the leaders 
of the international trade of Arabia. ITieir caravans traversed 
the length and breadth of the peninsula. Syria, and especially 
Gaza, was their chief goal. The Syrian caravan intercepted, 
on its return, at Badr (see Mahomtet) represented capital to 
the value of £20,000, an enormous sum for those days.'' 

The victory of Mahommedanism made a vast change in the 
position of Mecca. The merchant aristocracy became satraps 
or pensioners of a great empire; but the seat of dominion was 
removed beyond the desert, and though Mecca and the Hejiz 
strove for a time to maintain political as well as religious pre- 
dominance, the struggle was vain, and terminated on the death 
of Ibn Zubair, the Meccan pretendant to the caliphate, when 
the city was taken by Hajjij (a.d. 692). The sanctuarj^ and 
feast of Mecca received, how^ever, a new prestige from the 
victory of Islam. Purged of elements obviously heathen, the 
Ka'ba became the holiest site, and the pilgrimage the most 
sacred ritual observance of Mahommedanism, drawing wor- 
shippers from so wide a circle that the confluence of the petty 
traders of the desert was no longer the main feature of the holy 
season. The pilgrimage retained its importance for the com- 
mercial well-being of Mecca; to this day the Meccans live by 
the Hajj— letting rooms, acting as guides and director.^ in the 
sacred Ceremonies, as contractors touts for land and sea 
transport, as well as exploiting the many benefactions that 
flow to the holy city; while the surrounding Bedouins derive 
support from the camel-transport it demands and from the 
subsidies by which they are engaged to protect or abstain from 
molesting the pilgrim caravans. But the ancient “ fairs of 
heathenism ” were given up, and the traffic of the pilgrim season, 
sanctioned by the Prophet in Sur, ii. 194, was concentrated 
at Mina and Mecca, where most of the pilgrims still have some- 
thing to buy or sell, so that Mina, aiter the sacrifice of the 
feast day, presents the aspect of a huge international fancy 

^ Mecca, says one of its citizens, in Wflqidi (Kremer’s ed., p. or 

Muh, in Med. p. 100), is a settlement formed for trade with S^yria 
in summer and Abyssinia in winter, and cannot continue to exist if 
the trade is interrupted. 

* The details are variously related. See Hrfinl, p. 328 (E. T., p. 324) ; 
Asmal in Yftqfit, iii. 705, iv. 41O, 421; Anraqi, p. 129 seq*; 

6bi. lebel Kabkab is a great mountain occupying the angle 
tween W. Nam&n and the plain of Arafa. The peak is due no^ 
of Shedd&d, the hamlet which Hurckhardt (i. 115) calls Shedad. 
According to ArraqI, p. 80, the last shrine visited was that of the 
three trees of Uzzfi in W. Nakhla. 

* So we axe told by Blrilni, p. 62 (E. T„ 73). 

® WS-qidl, ed. Kremer, pp. 20, 21 ; Muh. in Med. p. 39. 
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In the' nuddle ages this trade was much more important 
than it is now. Ibn Jubair (ed. Wright^ p. ii% seq.) in the lath 
century describes the mart of Mecca in the eight days following 
the feast as full of gems^ unguents^ precious drugs, and all 
rare merchandise from India, Ir&k, Khor&s^, and every part 
of the Moslem world. 

The hiUs east and west of Mecca, which are partly built over 
and rise several hundred feet above the valley, so enclose the 
city that the ancient walls only barred the valley at three points, 
where three gates led into the town. In the time of Ibn Jubair 
the gates still stood though the walls were ruined, but now the 
gates have only left their names to quarters of the town. At the 
northern or upper end was the Bab el Ma*la, or gate of the upper 
quarter, whence the road continues up the valley towards Min& 
and Arafa as well as towards Zeima and the Nejd. Beyond the 
gate, ki a place called the Ha)un, is the chief cemetery, commonly 
called el MaTa, and said to be the resting-place of many of the 
companions of Mahomet. Here a cross-road, running over the 
hill to join the main Medina road from the western gate, turns 
off to file west by the pass of Kada, the point from which the 
troops of the Prophet stormed the city (a,h. 8)/-^ Here too the 
body of Ibn Zubair was hung on a cross by Hajjaj. The lower 
or southern gate, at the Masfala quarter, opened on the Yemen 
road, where the rain-water from Mecca flows off into an open 
valley. Beyond, there are mountains on both sides; on that to 
the east, commanding the town, is the great castle, a fortress 
of considerable strength. The third or western gate, Bab d- 
Omra (formerly also Bab el-Zahir, from a village of that name), 
lay almost opposite the great mosque, and opened on a roaid 
leading westwards round the southern spurs of the Red Moun- 
tain. This is the way to Wadi Fatima and Medina, the Jidda 
road branching off from it to the left. Considerable suburbs 
now lie outside the quarter named after this gate; in the middle 
ages a pleasant country road led for some miles trough partly 
cultivated land with good wells, as far as the boundary of the 
sacred territory and gathering place of the pilgrims at Tanlm, 
near the mosque of Ayesha. This is the spot on the Medina 
road now called the Omra, from a ceremonial connected with it 
which will be mentioned below. 

The length of the sinuous main axis of the city from the 
farthest suburbs on the Medina road to the suburbs in the 
extreme north, now frequented by Bedouins, is, according to 
Burckhardt, 3500 paces.® About the middle of this line the 
longitudinal thoroughfares are pushed aside by the vast court- 
yai^ and colonnades composing the great mosque, which, with 
its spacious arcades surrounding the Ka'ba and other holy 
places, and its seven minarets, forms the only prominent archi- 
tectural feature of the city. The mosque is enclosed by houses 
with windows opening on the arcades and commanding a view 
of the Ka’ba. Immediately beyond these, on the side facing 
Jebel Abu Kobais, a broad street runs south-east and north-west 
across the valley. This is the Mas*a (sacred course) between the 
eminences of Saf& and Merwa, and has been from very early 
times one of the most lively bazaars and the centre of Meccan 
life. The other chief bazaars are also near the mosque in 
smaller streets. The general aspect of the town is picturesque; 
the streets fire fairly spacious, though ill-kept and fllthy ; the 
houses are all of stone, many of them well-built and four or five 
storeys high, with terraced roofs and large projecting windows 
as in Jidda— a style of building which has not varied materially 
since the xoth century (MukaddasI, p. 71), and gains in effect 
from the way in which the dwellings run up the sides and spurs 
of tjhe mountains. Of public institutions there are baths, ribats, 
or hospices^ ipr poor pilgrims from India, Java, &c., a hospital 
and a pubhc kitchen for the poor. 

' The older fairs were not entirely deserted till the troubles of the 
last days of the Omayyads (Azraqi, p. 131). 

* Tlus is the cross-road traversed by Burchbardt (i. 109), and 
described by him as cut thmugh the rocks with much labour. 

^ I^khcl , gives the length of the city proper from north to south 
an 2 xm, anti Bie greatest breadth from the Jiyftd quarter east of the 
great mosque across the valley and up the western slopes as two- 
thirds of the length. 


The mosque is at the same time the lUHbycraity hall, whore 
between two pilgrim seasons lectures are. delivered on Biahofn- 
medan law, doctrine and connected branches of science. . A 
poorly provided public library is open to the use of students. 
The madrassehs or buildings around the mosquBC, oidgmalLy 
intended as lodging for students and professors^ hayeiong been 
let out to rich pilgrims. The minor places of visitation for 
pilgrims, such as the birthplaces of the prophet and his chief 
followers, are not notable.^ Both these and: the court of 
great mosque lie beneath the general level of the city, the site 
having been gradually raised by accumulated jubbish. The 
town in fact has little air of antiquity; genuine Arab buildings 
do not last long, especially in a valley pcriodiGally ravaged by 
tremendous floods when the tropical rains burst on the surround- 
ing hills. The history of Mecca is full of the record of these inunda- 
tions, unsuccessfully combated by the great dam drawn across 
the vall^ by the caliph Omar {Kuibeddin, p. 76^, and later 
works of Mabdi.'^ 

The fixed population of Mecca in 1878 was estimated by 
Assistant-Surgeon *Abd el-Razzaq at 50,000 to 60,000; there 
is a large floating population — and that not merely at the proper 
season of pilgrimage, the pilgrims oif one season often beguming 
to arrive before those of the former season have all di^rsed. 
At the height of the season the town is much overorowded, and 
the entire want of a drainage system Ls severely felt. Fortunately 
good water is tolerably plentiful; for, though the wells are mostly 
undrinkable, and even the famous ^mzam water only availabb 
for medicinal or religious purposes, the underground conduit 
from beyond Arafa, completed by Sultan Selim II. in 157.1, 
supplies to the public fountains a sweet and light water, con- 
taining, according to 'Abd el-Razzaq, a large amount of chlorides. 
The water is said to be free to townsmen, but is sold to the 
pilgrims at a rather high rate.® 

Medieval writers celebrate the copious supplies, especially 
of fine fruits, brought to the city from T&if asid pther fertile 
parts of Arabia. These fruits are still famous; rice and ether 
foreign products are brought by sea to Jidda; mutton, milk 
and butter are plentifully supplied from the desert.^ The 
industries all centre in the pilgrimage; the chief object of every 
Meccan — from the notables and sheikhs, who use their influencse 
to gain custom for the Jidda speculators in the pilgrim trafiic, 
down to the cicerones, pilgrim brokers, lodging-house ke^rS| 
and mendicants at the holy piaces^-^bemg to pallage the visitor 
in every possible way. The fanatidsfn of the Meo^ is an afiair 
of the purse ; the mongrel population (for the town is by no means 
purely Arab) lias exchanged the virtues of the Bedouin for the 
worst corruptions of Eastern town life, without casting ofi the 
ferocity of the desert, and it is hardly possible to find ^ worse 
certificate of character than the three parallel gashes on each 
cheek, called Tashrl;, which are the customary mark of birth in 
the holy city. The unspeakable vices of Mecca are a scandal to 
all Islam, and a constant source of wonder to pious pilgrims.® 
The slave trade has connexions with the piljp'imagc which 
are not thoroughly clear; but under cover of the pilgrimage a 
great deal of importation and exportation of slam goes on. 

Since the fall of Ibn Zubair the political position of Mecca 

* For details as to the ancient quarters of Mecca, where the several 
families or septs lived apart, see Azraqi, 455 pp. seq., and compare 
Ya'qilM, ed. Juynboll, p. too. The minor sacred places are^desenbed 
at length by Azraqi and Ibn Jubair. They are either connected 
with genuine memories of the Prophet and his times, or have apuriotis 
legends to conceal the fact that they were originally holy stones, 
wells, or the like, of heathen sanctity. 

^ Balftdhuri, in his chapter on the floods of Mecca (pp. 53 seq.^, 
says that ‘Omar built two dams. 

V The aqueduct is the successor of an older one associated with the 
names of Zobaida, wife of HarQn al-KashId, and other benefactors. 
But the old aqueduct was frequently out of repair, and seems to have 
played but a secondary part in the medieval vrater supply. Even 
the new aqueduct gave no adequate supply in Burcklu^dt’s*time. 

’ In Ibn Jubair*s time large supplies were brought from the Yemen 
mountains. 

^ The corruption of manners in Mecca is no new thing. See the 
letter of the caliph Mahdi on the sntqect; Wiistenleld, Chron. 
iv. 1 08. 
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has always been dependent on the movements of the greater 
Mohammedan world. In the splendid time.s of the caliphs 
immense sums were lavished upon the pilgrimage and the holy 
city ; and conversely the decay of the central authority of Isl&rii 
brought with it a long period of faction, wars and misery, in 
which the most notable episode was the sack of Mecca by the 
Carmathians at the pilgrimage season of a.d. 030. The victors 
carried off the “ black stone,” which was not restored for twenty- 
two years, and then only for a great ransom, when it was plain 
that even the loss of its palladium could not destroy the sacred 
character of the city. Under the Fatimites Egyptian influence 
began to be strong in Mecca; it was opposed by the sultans of 
Yemen, while native princes claiming descent from the Prophet 
—the liashimite amus ot Mecca, and after them the amirs of the 
house of Qalada (since' 1202)— -attained to great authority and 
aimed at independence; but soon after the final fall of the 
Abbtisids the Egyptian overlordship was definitely established 
by sultan Bibars (a.d. 1269). 'I'he Turkish conquest of Egypt 
tran.sferrcd the supremacy to the Ottoman sultans (1517), who 
treated Mecai with much favour, and during the i6th century 
executed great works in the sanctuary and temple. The 
Ottoman power, however, became gradually almost nominal, 
and that of the amirs or sherlfs increased in proportion, cul- 
minating under Ghalib, whose accession dates from 1 786. Then 
followed the wars of the Wahhabis (see Arabia and WahhabIs) 
and the restoration of Turkish rule by the troops of Mehemet 
'Ali. By him the dignity of sherif was deprived of much of 
its weight, and in 1827 a change of dynasty was effected by the 
appointment of Ibn 'Aun. Afterwards Turkish authority again 
decayed. Mecca is, however, officially the capital of a Turkish 
province, and has a governor-general and a Turkish garrison, 
while Mahommedan law is administered by a judge sent from 
Constantinople. But the real sovereign of Mecca and the Hej^ 
is the sherii, who, as head of a princely family claiming descent 
from the Pgophftt, holds a sort of feudal position. The dignity 
of sherif (or grand sherif, as Europeans usually say for the sake 
of distinction, since all the kin of the princely houses reckoning 
descent from the Prophet are also named sherlfs), although by 
no means a religious pontificate, is highly respected owing to 
its traditional descent in the line of Hasan, son of the fourth 
caliph *Ali, From a political point of view the sherif is the 
modern counterpart of the ancient amirs of Mecca, who were 
named in the public prayers immediately after the reigning 
caliph. When the great Mahommedan sultanates had become 
too much occupied in internecine war.s to maintain order in 
the distant Hejaz, those branc'hes of the Hassanids which from 
the beginning of Islam had retained rural property in Arabia 
usu^ed power in the holy cities and the adjacent Bedouin 
territories. About a.d. 960 they established a sort of kingdom 
with Mecca as capital. The influence of the princes of Mecca 
has varied from time to time, according to the strength of the 
foreign protectorate in the Hejftz or in consequence of feuds 
among the branches of the house; until about 1882 it was for 
most purposes mut:h greater than that of the Turks. The 
latter were strong enough to hold the garrisoned towns, and 
thus the sultan was able within certain limits — playing off 
one against the other the two rival branches of the aristocracy, 
viz. the kin of Ghalib and the house of Ibn ‘Aun — to assert the 
right of designating or removing the sherif, to whom in turn 
he owed the possibility of maintaining, with the aid of con- 
siderable pensions, the semblance of his much-prized lordship 
over the holy cities. The grand sherif can muster a considerable 
force of freedmen and clients, and his kin, holding wells and 
lands in various places through the Hejaz, act as his deputies and 
administer the old Arabic customary law to the Bedouin. To 
this influence the Hejaz owes what little of law and order it 
enjoys. During the last quarter of the 19th century Turkish 
influerft^e became preponderam in western Arabia, and the 
railway from Syria to the Hejaz tended to consolidate the 
sultan’s supremacy. After the sherlfs, the principal family of 
Mecca is the house of Shaibah, which holds the hereditary 
custodianship of the Kal)a. 


The Great Mosque and the Kaha . — Long before Mahomet 
the chief sanctuary of Mecca was the Ka*ba, a rude stone building 
without windows, and having a door 7 ft. from the ground; 
and so named from its resemblance to a monstrous astragalus 
(die) of about 40 ft. cube, though the shapeless structure is 
not really an exact cube nor even exactly rectangular.^ The 
Ka'ba has been rebuilt more than once since Mahomet purged 
it of idols and adopted it as the chief sanctuary of Islam, but 
the old form has been preserved, except in secondary details 
so that the “ Ancient House,” as it is titled, is still essentially 
a heathen temple, adapted to the worship of Islam by the 
clum.sy fiction that it was built by Abraham and Ishmael 
by divine revelation as a temple of pure monotheism, and 
that it was only temporarily perverted to idol worship from 
the time when *Amr ibn Lohai introduced the statue of Hobal 
from Syria ” till the victory of Islam. This fiction has involved 
the superinduction of a new mythology over the old heathen 
ritual, which remains practically unchanged. Thus the chief 
object of veneration is the black stone, which is fixed in the 
external angle facing Safa. The building is not exactly oriented, 
but it may be called the south-east corner. Its technical name 
is the black comer, the others being named the Yemen (south- 
west), Syrian (north-west), and Irak (norlh-east) comers, 
from the lands to which they approximately point. The 
black stone is a small dark mass a span long, with an aspect 
suggesting volcanic or meteoric origin, fixed at such a height 
that it can be conveniently kissed by a person of middle size. 
It was broken by fire in the siege of a.d. 683 (not, as many authors 
relate, by the Carmathians), and the pieces are kept together 
by a silver setting. The history of this heavenly stone, given 
by Gabriel to Abraham, does not conceal the fact that it was 
originally a fetish, the most venerated of a multitude of idols 
and sacred stones which stood ail round the sanctuary in the 
time of Mahomet. The Ih-ophet destroyed the idols, but he 
left the characteristic form of worship— the tawdj, or sevenfold 
circuit of the sanctuary, the worshipper kissing or touching 
the objects of his veneration - -and besides the black stone 
he recognized the so-called “ southern ” stone, the same pre- 
sumably as that which is still touched in the tawaf at the Yemen 
corner {Muh. in Med. pp. 336, 425). The ceremony of the 
tawaf and the worship of stone fetishes was common to Mecca 
with othel* ancient Arabian sanctuaries.*^ It was, as it still 
is, a frequent religious exercise of the Meccans, and the first 
duty of one who returned to the city or arrived there under a 
vow of pilgrimage ; and thus the outside of the Ka*ba was and 
is more important than the inside. Islam did away with the 
worship of idols; what was lost in interest by their suppression 

* The exact measurements (which, however, vary according to 
different authorities) are stated to be : sides 37 ft. 2 in. and 38 ft. 

4 in.; ends 31 ft. 7 in. and 2Q ft.j height 33 ft. 

2 The Ka'ba of Mahomet's time was the succes.sor of an older 
building, said to have been destroyed by lire. It was con.structed 
in the still usual rude style of Arabic masonry, with string courses 
of timber between the stones (like Solomon's Temple). The roof 
rested on six pillars; the door was raised above the ground and 
approached by a stair (probably on account of the floods which often 
swept the valley) ; and worshippers left their shoes under the stair 
before entering. During the first siege of Mecca (a.d. O83), the build, 
ing was burned down, and Ibn Zubair reconstructed it on an enlarged 
scale and in better style of solid ashlar- work. After his death his most 
glaring innovations (the introduction of two doors on a level with 
the ground, and the extension of the building lengthwise to include 
the Hijr) were corrected by Hajjaj, under orders from the caliph, 
but the building retained its more solid structure. The roof now rested 
on three pillars, and the height was raised one-lialf . The Ka*ba was 
again entirely rebuilt after the flood of a.d. 1620, but since 
there seem to have been no structural changes. 

Hobal was sot up within the Temple over the pit that contained 
the sacred treasures. His chief function was connected with the 
.sacred lot to which the Meccans were accustomed to betake them- 
selves in all matters of difficulty. 

^ See Ibn Hisham i. 54, AzralcT p. 80 (Tlzza in Batn Marr) ; Yakflt 
iii. 705 (Otheyda); Bar Hebraeus on Psalm xii. ’9. Stones wor- 
shipped by circling round them bore the name dawdr or duvudr 
(Krehl, Rel. d. Araher, p. 69). The later Arabs not unnaturally viewed 
such cultus as imitated from that of Mecca (VaqQt iv. 622, 
cf. Dozy, Israeliten ie Mekka^ p. 125, who draws very perverse 
inferences). 
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has been supped by the invention of spots consecrated by 
recollections of Abraham^ Ishmael and Hagar, or held to 
be acceptable places of prayer. Thus the space of ten spans 
between the black stone and the door^ which is on the east 
side, between the black and Mk comers, and a man’s height 
from the ground, is called the Midtasam, and here prayer should 
be offered after the tawftf with outstretched arms and breast 
pressed against the house. On the other side of the door, 
against the same wall, is a shallow trough, which is said to mark 
the original site of the stone on which Abraham stood to build 
the Ka*ba. Here the growth of the legend can be traced, 
for the place is now ^led the “ kneading-place ” (Ma*jan), 
where the cement for the Ka*ba was prepared. This name and 
story do not appear in the older accounts. Once more, on the 
north side of the Ka*ba, there projects a low semicircular wall 
of marble, with an opening at each end between it and the walls 
of the house. The space within is paved with mosaic, and is 
called the Hijr. It is included in the tawaf, and two slabs 
of verde antico within it are called the graves of Ishmael and 
Hagar, and are places of acceptable prayer. Even the golden 
or gilded mlzdb (water-spout) that projects into the Hijr marks 
a place where prayer is heard, and another such place is the 
part of the west wall close to the Yemen corner. 

The feeling of religious conservatism which has preserved 
the structural rudeness of the Ka'ba did not prohibit costly 
surface decoration. In Mahomet’s time the outer walls were 
covered by a veil (or kiswa) of striped Yemen cloth. The 
caliphs substituted a covering of figured brocade, and the 
Egyptian government still sends with each pilgrim caravan 
from Cairo a new kiswa of black brocade, adorned with a broad 
band embroidered with golden inscriptions from the Koran, 
as well as a richer curtain for the door.^ The door of two 
leaves, with its posts and lintel, is of silver gilt. 

The interior of the Ka*ba is now opened but a few times 
every year for the general public, which ascends by the portable 
staircase brought forward for the purpose. Foreigners can 
obtain admission at any time for a special fee. The modem 
descriptions, from observations made under difficulties, are 
not very complete. Little change, however, seems to have 
been made since the time of Ibn Jubair, who describes the 
floor and walls as overlaid with richly variegated marbles, 
and the upper half of the walls as plated with silver thickly 
gilt, while the roof was veiled with coloured silk. Modern 
writers describe the place as windowless, but Ibn Jubair mentions 
five windows of rich stained glass from Irak. Between the 
three pillars of teak hung thirteen silver lamps. A chest in 
the corner to the left of one entering contained Korans, and 
at the Irak corner a space was cut off enclosing the stair that 
leads to the roof. The door to this stair (called the door of 
merc>^ — Bab el-Rabma) was plated with silver by the caliph 
Motawakkil. Here, in the time of Ibn Jubair, the Maqdm 
or standing stone of Abraham was usually placed for better 
security, but brought out on great occasions.^ 

The houses of ancient Mecca pressed close upon the Ka’ba, 
the noblest families, who traced their descent from Kofai, 
the reputed founder of the city, having their dwellings immedi- 
ately round the sanctuary. To the north of the Ka’ba was 
the Dar el-Nadwa, or place of assembly of the Koreish. The 
multiplication of pilgrims after Islam soon made it necessary 
to clear away the nearest dwellings and enlarge the place of 
prayer around the Ancient House. Omar, Otiiman and Ibn 
Jubair had all a share in this work, but the great founder of 
the mosque in its present form, with its spacious area and deep 

^ The old kiswa is removed on the 25th day of the month before 
the pUgrimaRe, and fragments of it are bought by the pilgrims as 
charms. Till the xoth day of the pilgrimage month the Ka'ba is 
bare. 

> Before Islftm the Ka'ba was opened eve^ Monday and Thursday ; 
in the time of Ibn Jubair it was opened with considerable ceremony 
every Monday and Friday, and daily in the month Rajab. But, 
though prayer within the building is favoured by the example of 
ffie ^phet, it is not compulsory on the Moslem, and even m the 
time of Ibn i^tfita the opportunities of entrance were reduced to 
Friday and the’ birthday of the Prophet. 
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colonnades, was the caliph Mahdl, who spent enormous warns 
in brinring costly pillars from Egypt and S3rria. The work 
was still incomplete at his death in a.d. 785, and was finished 
in less sumptuous .style by his successor. Subsequent repairs 
and additions, extending down to Turkish times, have left 
little of MahdI’s work untouched, though a few of the pillars 
probably date from his days. There are more than five hundred 
pillars in all, of very various style and workmanship, and the 
enclosure — 250 paces in length and 200 in breadth, according 
to Burckhardt’s measurement — is entered by nineteen archways 
irregularly disposed. • * 

^ter the Ka'ba the principal points of interest in the mosque 
are the well Zamzam and the Maq&m IbrAhIm. The former 
is a deep shaft enclosed in a massive vaulted building paved 
with marble, and, according to Mahommedan tradition, is 
the source (corresponding to the Beer-lahai-roi of Gen. xvi. 14) 
from which Hagar drew water for her son Ishmael.^ The legend 
tells that the well was long covered up and rediscovered 
*Abd al-Mottalib, the grandfather of the Prophet. Sacred 
wells are familiar features of Semitic sanctuaries, and Isl&m, 
retaining the well, made a quasi-biblical story for it, and 
endowed its tepid waters with miraculous curative virtues. 
They are eagerly drunk by the pilgrims, or when poured 
over the body are held to give a miraculous refreshment after 
the fatigues of religious exercise; and the manufacture of bottles 
or jars for carrying the water to distant countries is quite a 
trade. Ibn Jubair mentions a curious superstition of the 
Meccans, who believed that the water rose in the shaft at the 
full moon of the month Shaban. On this octfasion a great 
crowd, especially of young people, thronged round the well 
with shouts of religious enthusiasm, while the servants of the 
well dashed buckets of water over their heads. The Maqfim 
of Abraham is also connected with a relic of heathenism, the 
ancient holy stone which once stood on the Mi^an, and is said 
to bear the prints of the patriarch’s feet. Tne ^ole legend 
of this stone, which is full of miraculous incidents, seems to 
have arisen from a misconception, the Maqam Ibr&Mm in the 
Koran meaning the sanctuary itself; but the stone, which is 
a block about 3 spans in height and 2 in breadth, and in shape 
“ like a potter’s furnace ” (Ibn Jubair), is certainly very ancient. 
No one is now allowed to see it, though the box in which it 
lies can be seen or touched through a grating in the little chapel 
that surrounds it. In the middle ages it was sometimes shown, 
and Ibn Jubair describes the pious (Enthusiasm with which he 
drank Zamzam water poured on the footprints. It was covered 
with inscriptions in an unknown character, one of which was 
copied by Fakihi in his history of Mecca. To judge by the 
facsimile in Dozy’s Israeliten te Mekka, the character is probably 
essentially one with that of the Syrian SafA inscriptions, which 
extended through the Nejd and into the IJejaz.» 

Safa and Merwa. — In religious importance these two points or 
“ hills," connected by the Mas'S, stand second only to the Ka'ba. 
vSafS is an elevated platform surmounted by a triple arch, and ap- 
proached by a flight of steps.* It lies south-east of the Ka'ba, 
facing the black corner, and 76 paces from the " Gate of SafS," 
which is architecturally the chief gate of the mosque. Merwa is 
a similar platform, formerly covered with a single arch, on the 
opposite side of the valley. It stands on a spur of the Red 
Mountain called Jebel Kuaykian. The coutsc between these two 
sacred points is 493 paces long, and the religious ceremony called 
the " sa'y " consists in traversing it seven times, beginning and 
ending at Saf&. The lowest part of the course, between the so- 
called men milestones, is done at a run. This ceremony, which, 
as we shall presently see, is part of the omra, is generally said to be 
performed in memory of Hagar, who ran to and fro between the 
two eminences vainly seeking water for her son. The observance, 
however, is certainly of pagan origin; and at one time there were 
idols on both the so-called hills (see especially Azraql, pp. 74, 78). 

The Ceremonies and the Pilgrimage . — Before Isl&m me Ka*ba was 
the local sanctuary of the Meccans, where they prayed and did 

> See De Vogui, Syrie cenirale : inscr, sem. ; Lady Anne*Blunt 
PUgrimage of Nejd, ii,, and W. R. Smith, in the Athenaeum, March 
20, z88o. 

* Ibn Jubair speaks of fourteen steps, Ali Bey of four, Buzokhardt 
of three. The surrounding ground no doubt has risen so th at the 
I old name " hill of Saf& " in now inapplicable* 
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mrificC) tidiOBe oaths were admhoiateTed and hard cases submitted 
to divine sentence according to the immemonal custom of Semitic 
shrines. iBuh besides this, Mecca was already a place of pi^rimage. 
JHlgrfmagfl with the ancient Arabs wa$ the fulfilment of a vow., 
whSdh * appears to have generally terminated — at least on the part 
cd !the woil'to^o— in a saorilicial feast. A vow of pilgiimago might 
be directed tp other aanctuaries than Meccar— the technical word 
lor it (lA/a/) is implied, for eitamplc, to tlio pilgrimage to- Manat 
(Uakrij p. 519). He who was under such a vow was bound by ccr<y 
momcil observances of abstinence from certain acts (e.g. hunting) 
and sensual pleasures, and in particular was forbidden to shear or 
comb hifi hair UU the fulfilment of the vow. This old Semitic usage 
has its close parallel in the vow of the Nazarile. It was not pecu- 
liarly connected with Mecca; at Taif, for example, it was customary 
^ return to the city after an absence to present oneself at the sanc- 
tuary, and there shear the hair (Muh. in Med,, p. 381). Pilgrimages 
pd Mecca were not tied to a single time, but they w^re naturally 
associated with festi\'e occasions, and especially wj.tn the great 
annual least and market. The pilgrimage was so inlimaloly 
connected with the well-biiing of Mecca, and had already such a hold 
on the Arab^jound about, that Mahomet could not allord to sacrifice 
it to an abstract purity of religion, and thus the old usages were 
transplanted into Islam in the double form of the umra or vow of 
pflgrimage to Mecca, which can be discharged at any time, and the 
hajj or pilgrimage at the great annual feast. The latter closes with 
a visit to the Ka'ba, but its essential ceremonies lie outside Mecca, 
at the neighbouring shrines wliere the old Arabs gathered before the 
Meccan fair. 

The omra begins at some point outside the Ilatam (or holy territory) , 
^nerally at Tanim, both for convenience* sake and because Ayesha 
began the omra there in the year 10 of the Hegira. The pilgrim 
enters the Haram in the antique and scanty pilgrimage dress (rhram) , 
consisting of two cloths wound round his person in a way prescribed 
by ritual. His devotion is expressed in shouts of “ Labbeyka *’ 
(a word of obscure origin and meaning; he enters the great mosque, 
performs the fewHf and the sa'y ^ and then has his head shaved 
and resumes bis common dress. This ceremony is now generally 
combined with the hajj, or is performed by every stranger or traveller 
when he enters Mecca, and the ihram (which involves the acts of 
abstinence already referred to) is assumed at a considerable distance 
from the city. But it is also proper during one's residence in the 
holy city to perform at least one omra from Tanim in connexion 
witn a visitito mosque of Ayeslia there. The triviality of these 
rites is ill concealed by the legends of the sa'y of Hagar and of the 
tawaf being first performed by Adam in imitation of the circuit 
of the angels about the throne of God ; the meaning of their cere* 
monies seems to have been almost a blank to tlie Arabs before lalAm, 
whose religion had become a mere formal tradition. We do not 
even know to what deity the worship expressed in the fawaf was 
properly addressed. There is a tradition that the Ka'ba was a 
temple of Saturn (Shahrastani, p. 431); perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the shrine may be sought in the sacred doves wliich still 
enjoy the protection of the sanctuary. These recall the sacred doves 
of Ascalon (Philo vl 200 of Kichtcr’.s ed.), and suggests Venus- 
worship as at least one element (cf. Herod i. 131, iii. 8; Ephr. Syr., 
Op. Syr, ii, a 57). 

To the ordinaty pilgrim the omra has become so much an episode 
of the hajj that it is described by some European pilgrims as a mere 
visit to the mosque of Ayesha; a better conception of its original 
significance is got from the Meccan feast of the seventh month 
(Rajab), graphically described by Ibn Jubair from his observations 
in A.D. 1 1 84. Rajab was one of the ancient sacred months, and the 
least, which extended through the whole month and was a joyful 
season of hospitality and tnanksgiving, no doubt represents tlie 
ancient feasts of Mecca more exactly than the ceremonies of the 
iiajj, in which old usage has been overlaid by traditions and glosses 
of Isl&m. The omra was performed by crowds from day to day, 
espedally at new and full moon.* The new moon cclebratbn was 
nocturnal; the road to Tanim, the Mas'&, and the mosque were 
brilliwtly illuminated; and the appearing of the moon was greeted 
with noisy music. A genuine old Arab market was held, lor the 
wild Bedouins of the Yemen mountains came in thousands to barter 
their cattle and fruits for clothing, and deemed that to absent them- 
selves would bring drought and cattle plague in their homes. Though 
ignorant of the l^gal ritual and prayers, they performed the (a^^ 
with cntiiusiasm, throwing themselves against the Ka'ba and clinmng 
to its curtains as a child clings to its motbex. They also made a 
point of entering the Ka'ba. The 29th of tlie month was the feast 
day of the Meccan wwsn^^when.tliey and their little ones had the 
Kan>a to themselves ^thout the presence even of the Sheyb&s. 

‘Xhe central and esse^lial ceremonies of the l^ajj or greater pilgrim- 
9g6 are those of the day^ Aimfa, the 9th of the " pilgrimfige month '* 
(Dhul Hijja), ttie last of the Am year; and every Moslem who is 
*.1- j — — "d the necessary means, is bound to 


his OWii master, and can 
join inl iiam once in his life, or to have them fulnlled by a Mbstitute 

’ The latter perhaps was no part of the ancient omra; seeSnouck- 
Hurgimile, JM - Faest (1880), p. 115 sq^. 

. * The 99^. sm also a ipmt day, but this day was in commemora- 
tion of the rebuilding of the Ka'ba by Ibn Jubak. 


on his behalf and at his cKpenie. By them thepilgzlm becomes as 
pure from sin as when he wais bom. and gains for the rest of his life 
the honourable title of hajj* Neglect of many other parts of the 
pilgrim ceremonial tnay be compensated by offerings, but to miss 
tiie '* etaiid'** at Amfa is to miss the pilgrimage. Arafa 

or Arafat is a space, artificially limited, round a small isolated hill 
called the Hill ox Mercy, a little way outside the holy territory, on the 
road from Mecca to Taif. One leaving Mecca after midday can easily 
reach the place on foot tlic same evening. The road is first nortli- 
wards along the Mecca valley and tlien turns eastward. It leads 
through the straggling village of Mina, occupying n long narrow 
■vallty (Wftdi Mina), two to three hours from Mecca, and tiicnce by 
the mosque pf Mozdalifa over a narrow pass opening out into the 
plain of Arafa, which is ah expansion of the great 'Wa.cU N aitian, through 
which tlie Taif road descends from Mount Kara. The lofty and 
rugged mountains. of the Hodheyl tower over the plain on the norih 
sic|c,and overshadow the little Hill of Mprey, which is one of those 
bosses of weathered granite so copimon in the Hejaz, Arafa lay 
quite near Dhul-Majaz, where., according to Arabian toulition, a 
Igreat fair was held from the rst to the 8th of the pilgrimage month; 
and the ceremonies from which the liajj was derived were originally 
an appendix to this lair. Now, on the contrary, the pilgrim is ex- 
pect^ to follow as closely as may be tlie movements of liie proplict 
at his ** farewell pilgrimage ** in the year 10 of the Hegira (a.d. 6^2). 
He therefore leaves Mecca in pilgrim garb on the 8th of Dhul 
Hijja, called tlie day of tarwiya (an obscure and pre-Islaniic name), 
and, strictly speaking, sliould spend tlie night at Mina. It is now, 
however, customary to go right on and encamp at once at Arafa. 
The night should be spent in devotion, but the coffee booths do a 
lively “kadc, and songs are as common as prayers. Next forenoon 
the pilgrim is free to move about, and towards midday he may if 
be please hear a sermon. In tlie afternoon the essential ceremony 
begins: it consists simply in “ atynding " on Arafa shouting “ Lab- 
beyka and reciting prayers and texts till sunset. After the sun is 
down the vast asswnblage breaks up, and a rush (technically i/dda, 
&:if\ nafr is made in the utmost confusion to Mozdalifa, where the night 
prayer is said and the niglit spent. Before sunrise next morning 
(ihe 10th) a second “ stand " like that on Arafa is made for a short 
time by torclilight round the mo«que of Mozdalifa, but before the 
sun is fairly up all must be 'in motion in the second iidda towards 
Mina. The day thus begun it the ** day of sacrifice," arid has four 
ceremonies— (i) to pelt with seven stones a cairn {jamrat al *aqaba) 
at tlic eastern end of W. Mina, (2) to slay a victim at Mina and hold a 
sacrificial meal, part of the flesh being also dried and so preserved, 
or given to the poor,® (3) to be shaved and so terminate the i)r3m, 
(4) to make the third f/5^, 4 ,e. go to Mecca and perform tho taw&f 
and ta'y (*omrat returning thereafter to Mina. ’ The 

sacrifice and visit to Mecca may, however, be delayed till the iith, 
I2ih or 13th, These arc , the days of Mina, a fair and joyous feast, 
witli no special ceremony except that each day the pilgrim is expect(*d 
to throw seven stones Ut the famrat al ’aqaba, and also at each of 
two similar cairns in the valley. The stones are thrown in the name 
of Allah, and are generally thought to be directed at the devil. 
This is, however, a custom older than I.sl5.m, and a tradition in 
Azraql, p. ^T2, represents it as an act of worship to idols at Mina. 
As the stones are thrown on the days of the fair, it is not unlikely 
that they have something to do wito the old Arab mode of closing 
a sale by the }nirchascr tlirowing a stoqe (BirfinI, p, 328). The pil- 
criras leave Mina on tlic 12th or 131^, and the hajj is then over. 
|Scc further Mamommedan Religion.) 

The colourless character of thehe deremonies is- plainly due to the 
fact that they are notliing more than e^^mrtoted heathen rites. 
Ill Isl&m proper they have no raison d'Jtrf, the legends about Adam 
and Eve on Arafa. about Abraham's sacrifice of toe ram at Thabii 
by Mina, imitatea in the sacrifices of toe pilgrimage, are clumsy 
afterthoughts, as appears from to4ir' f^anons and only partial 
pnceptance. It is not 90 easy to get at the nature 9t toe original 
rites, which Isia.m was careful to suppress. But we fiad.mantiou 
erf practices condemned by the orthodox, or forming no part of the 
Mo.slem ritual, which may be regarded as ttaces of an older cere- 
monial. Sudh are nocturnal illuminationB at Mina (tbn Batnta 
i. 396), Arafa and Moadalifa (Ibn Jdbait, 179)^ and txwMs performed 
by the ignorant at holy epots at Ara^not reco^pmedsbv law (Snouck- 
Hurgrouje, p. 149 sqq.). We know that the rit^ Mozdalifa were 
originally connected with a holy hill bearing the name of the god 
Quzah (the Edomite Ko»<ijr whose bowls tho nfinbow, and there is 
reason to think that the ifddas from Arafa xmd ^nzah, which wore 
not made as now after sunset and before- sunrise, but-arhen thasuiv 
rested on the tops of the mountains, were ceremonies of f^weHand 
salutation to the sun-god. ' - . ’ 

The statistics of the pilgrimage cannbt be given with ciBFtairtty 
and vary much from year to year. Th^ qimranttoe office keeps a* 
record of arrivals by sea at Jidda (66,000 for 1904)^ but to theto 
must be added those travelling by land from Cairo, Damos^s 

* The sacrifice Is not indispensable except for -those who can aflbrd 
it and are combintog the hajj with the omra. 

*On toe rimllar pelting of toe supposed jraves of Aba Lahab 
and his wHe (Ibn jUbair, p. ifo) and of AbQ RighOl at Mwghammas, 
sec N6ldeke*s translation of Tabari, p. toS. 
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fitad Irak, thtt pUgrims who reach Medina from Yanbu and go on to 
Mecca, and thoee ivom aJi part$ of the peninsula. Burckhardt 
in 1814 estimated the crowd at Arafa at 70^00, Burton in 1853 
ai 5Qjdoo, ‘Abd ehRazzSk in 1858 at OO/ooo. This great assemblage 
is ^ways a dangerous centre of infection, and the da^ of Mina 
especially, spent under eircumsltanoes originally adiipted onl^ for a 
Bedouin fair, with no provisions for proper cleanliness, and with the 
air full of the smell of putrefying oltal and flesh dr3dng in the sun, 
produce much sickness. 

LiTERATURfi. — Besides the Arabic geographers and cosmographers, 
we liave Ibn 'Abd RabbDi’s description of the mosque, early in the 
iotb century '('fAd Farid, Cairo eel., iii. 362 sqq.), but above all the 
admirable recM of Ibn Jubair (a.o. 1184), by lar the best account 
extant of Mecca and the pilgrimage. It has been much pillaged 
by Ibn Batfita. The Arabic historians are largely occuj)ied with 
fabulous matter as to Mecca before Islam ; for these legends the reader 
may refer to C. do Perceval’s Essai. How little confidence can be 
placed in the pre-Iskiinic history appears very dearly from ^e 
distorted accounts of Abraha’s excursion against the Ilejaz, which 
fell but a few years before the birth of the Prophet, and is the first 
event in Meccan history which has confirmation from other sources. 
See Noldekc's version of Tabari, p. 204 sqq. For the period of the 
Prophet, Ibn Hisham and Wakidi are valuable sources in topography 
as well as history. Of the fecial histories and descriptions of Mecca 
published by WuBtenfeld {dhroniken der Stadt Mtkka, 3 vols., 1857- 
1859, with an abstract in German, i8()i), the most valuable is that of 
AzraqI. It has passed tlirough the hands of several editors, but the 
oldest part goes back to the beginning of the oth Christian century. 
Kutbeddin’s history (vol. iii. of the Chroniken) goes down with the 
additions of his nephew to a.D. 1.592. 

Of Europ^n descriptions of Mecca from personal observation 
tlic best is Burckhardrs 1 ravels in Arabia (cited alxjve from the 8vo 
ed., 1829). The Travels of Aly Bey (Badia, London, 1816) describe 
a visit in 1807 ; Burton's Ptlqrimofic (.3rd ed., 1879) often supplements 
Burckliardt; Von Maltzan’s WaUfahrt nach Mekka (1865) is lively 
but very slight, 'Abd el-Itazzaq’s report to the government of India 
on the julgnmage of 1858 is specially directed to .sanitary questions; 
C. Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka (2 vols., and a collection of photo- 
graphs, the Hague, 1888-1889), gives a description of the Meccan 
sanctuary and of the j)ublic and private life of the Meccans as 
observed by the author during a sojourn in the holy city in 1884-1885 
and a political history of Mecca from native sources from the Megira 
till 1884. For the pilgrimage see particularly Snouck-Hurgronje, 
tiei Mehkaansche Feest (Leiden, 1880). (W. R. S.) 

MECHANICS. The subject of mechanics may be divided 
into two parts : (j) theoretical or abstract raechajoics, and 
( 2 ) applied mechanics. 

I. — Theoretical MEC.HANrcs 

Historically theoretical mechanics began with the study of 
practical contrivances such as the lever, and the name mechanics 
Gr. ra firjxaviKa), which might more properly be restricted 
to the theory of mechanisms, and which was indeed used in 
this narrower sense by Newton, has clung to it, although the 
subject has long attained a far wider scope. In recent times 
it has been proposed to adopt the term dynamics (from Gr. 
Swafus force,) as including the whole science of the action of 
force on bodies, whether at rest or in motion. The subject 
is usually expounded under the two divisions of statics and 
kinetics j the former dealing with the conditions of rest or equili 
brium and the latter with the phenomena of motion as affected 
by force. To this latter division the old name of dynamics 
(in a restricted sense) is still often applied. The mere geometri- 
cal description and analysis of various types of motion, apart 
from the coxtsideration of the forces concerned, belongs to 
kinematics. This is sometimes discussed as a separate theory, 
hut for our present purposes it is more convenient to introduce 
kinematical motions as they are required. We follow also 
the traditional practice of dealing first with statics and then 
with kinetics. This is, in the main, the historical order of 
development, and for purposes of exposition it has many advan- 
tages. The laws of equilibrium are, it is true, necessarily 
included as a particular case under those of motion; but there 
is no real inconvenience in formulating as the basis of statics 
a few provisional postulates which axe afterwards seen to be 
comprehended in a more general scheme. 

The whole subject rests ultimately on the Newtonian laws 
of motion and on some natoral extensions of them. As these 
laws are discussed under a separate heading (Motion, Laws of), 
iti is here oifily necessary to indicate the stand]point from which 
the present article is written. It is a purely empirical one. 


Oixided by ixtt aMe to feame rdleS 

us to say with more or accuracy what will be the conse- 
quences, or what were the antecedents, of agivens^te of things. 
These rules are sometimes dignifieduby ;the name of ‘Maws 
of nature,” but they have reJatibh'to «jrpwlsent state of know- 
ledge and to the degree of skill with which we bavC' MicceOded 
in giving more or less compact expression to itu Hhey are 
therefore liable to be modified from time to time, or to be 
superseded by more convenient or more comprehensive modes 
of statement. Again, we do not aim at anything so hopeless, 
or indeed so useless, as a complete description of any phe- 
nomenon. Some features are naturally ^more important or 
more intere.sting to us than others; by their relative simplicity 
and evident constancy they have the first hold on our attention, 
whilst those which are apparently accidental and vary from » 
one occasion to another are ignored, or postpo:^ for later 
examination. It follows that for the purposes of such descrip- 
tion as is possible some process of abstraction is inevitable 
if our statements are to be simple and definite. Thus in studying 
the flight of a stone through the air we r^lace the body in 
imagination by a mathematical point endowed with a nfui^- 
coeificient. The size and sliape, the compficated spinning 
motion which it is seen to execute, the internal strains and 
vibrations which doubtless take place^ are all sacrificed in the 
mental picture in order that attention may be concentrated 
on those features of the phenomenon which are in the first 
place most interesting to us. At a later stage in our subject 
the conception of the ideal rigid body is introduced ; this enables 
us to fill in some details which were previously wanting, but 
others are still omitted. Again, the conception of a force as 
concentrated in a mathematical line is as unreal as that of 
a mass concentrated in a point, but it is a convenient fiction 
for our purpose, owing to the simplicity which it lends to our 
.'Statements. • 

The laws which are to be imposed on these ideaf reiweseiita- 
tions are in the first instance largely at our choice. scheme 
of abstract dynamics constructed in this way, provided it be 
self-consistent, is mathematicalty legitimate; bilt from the 
physical point of view we require that it should help us to 
picture the sequence of phenom«ia as they actually o^cctir. 
Its success or failure in this respect can only be judged a pos- 
teriori by comparison of the results to which it leads iNith 
the facts. It is to be noticed, moreoyer, that all availkl^e tests 
apply only to the scheme as a whole; owing to the complexity 
of phenomena we cjumot submit any one of its postdlates tn 
verification apart from the rest. 

It is from this point of view that the question of rdativity 
of motion, which is often feit to be a stumbling-^lock on the 
very threshold of the subject; is to be judged. By motion '' 
we mean of necessity motion relative to some frame of refereiice 
which is conventionally spoken of as “ fixed.”' In the earlier 
stages of our subject this may be any rigid, or apparently 
rigid, structure fixed relatively tp the earth. If we meet widi 
phenomena which do not fit easily into this view, we have the 
alternatives either to modify our assumed lews of motion, 
or to call to our aid adventitious forces, or to examine whether 
the di^repancy ban be reconciled by the simpler expedient 
of a new basis of reference. It Is hardly necessary to say that 
the latter procedure has hitherto been found to be adequate. 
As a first step we adopt a system of rectangular axes whose 
origin is fixed in the earth, but whose directions are fixed by 
relation to the stars; in the planetary theory the ori^ is trans- 
ferred to the sun, and afterwards to the mass-centre of the^ 
solar system; and so on. At each step there is a gain in accu- 
racy and comprehensiveness ; and the conviction is cherished 
that some system of rectangular axes exists with respect 
to which the Newtonian scheme holds with all imaginable 
accuracy. 

A similar account mi^t be given of the cbaocptiaii dF 
rime as a measurable quantity, but the tumafks wbioii it 
is necessary to imdee ttndar this head; will find a 9^*^ 
latet ' 
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The following synopsis shows the scheme on which the treatment 
is based : — 

Part I. — Statics. 

1. Statics of a particle. 

2. Statics of a system of particles. 

3. Plane kinematics of a ngid body. 

4. Plane statics. 

5. Graphical statics. 

0. Theory of frames. 

7. Three-dimensional kinematics of a rigid body. 

8. Three-dimensional statics. 

9. Work. 

fb. Statics of incxtcnsiblc chains. 

IX. Theory of mass-systems. 

Part 2. -'Kinetics. 

12. Rectilinear motion. 

13. General motion of a particle. 

14. Central forces. Hodograph. 

15. Kinetics of a system of discrete particles. 

i(>. Kinetid^ of a rigid body. Fundamental principles. 

17. Two-dimen.sional problems. 

18. Equations of motion in three dimensions. 

19. Free motion of a solid. 

20. Motion of a solid of revolution. 

21. Moving axes of reference. 

22. Eqiiation.s of motion in generalized co-onlinatos. 

23. Stability of equilibrium. Theory of v ibrations 

Part I.— Statics 

§ I. Statics of a Particle . — By a particle is meant a body 
who.se position can for the purpose in hand be sufficiently 
.specified by a mathematical point. It need not be “ infinitely 
small/’ or even small compared with ordinary standards; 
thus in astrondmy such va.st bodies as the sun, the earth, and 
the other planets can for many purposes be treated merely 
as points endowed with mass. 

A force is conceived as an effort having a certain direction 
and a certain magnitude. It is therefore adequately repre- 
sented, for matl^matical purposes, by a straight line AB drawn 
in the direction in question, of length proportional (on any 
convenient scale) to the magnitude of the force. In other 
words, a force is mathematically of the nature of a “ vector ” 
(see Vector Analysis, Qu.\ternions). In most questions 
of pure statics we are concerned only with the ratios of the 
various forces which enter into the problem, so that it is indiffer- 
ent what unit of force is adopted. For many purposes a gravitii- 
tional system of measurement is most natural; thu.s we speak 
of a force of so many pounds or so many kilogrammes. The 
“ absolute ” system of measurement will be referred to below 
in Part II., Kinetics. It is to be remem^bered that all “ force ” 
is of the nature of a push or a pull, and that according to the 
arxepted terminology of modern mechanics such phrases as 
“ force of inertia,” “ accelerating force,” “ moving force,” 
once classical, are proscribed. This rigorous limitation of the 
meaning of the word is of comparatively recent origin, and it 
is perhaps to be regretted that some more technical term has 
not been devised, but the convention must now be regarded 
as established. 

The fundamental postulate of this part of our subject is that 
the two forces acting on a particle may be compounded by the 
‘ • parallelogram rule. ” Thu.s, if the two forces P, Q be represented 
by the lines OA, OB, they can be replaced by a single force 




R represented by the diagonal OC of the parallelogram deter- 
mined by OA, OB. This is of course a physical assumption 
whose propxifity is justified solely by experience. We shall 
see later that it is implied in Newton’s statement of his Second 


Law of motion. In modem language, forces are compounded 
by “vector-addition”; thus, if we draw in succession vectors 

HK, KL to represent P, Q, the force R is represented by the 

vector HL which is the “ geometric sum ” of HK, KL. 

By successive applications of the above rule any number 
of forces acting on a particle may be replaced by a single force 
which is the vector-sum of the given forces; this single force 

is called the resultant. Thus if AB, BC, CD ... , HK be 
vectors representing the given forces, the resultant will be given 

by AK. It will be understood that the figure ABCD . . , K 
need not be confined to one plane. 

If, in particular, the point K coincides with A, so that the 
resultant vanishes, the given system of forces is said to be 



in equilibrium — i.e. the particle could remain permanently at 
rest under its action. This is the proposition known as the 
polygon of forces. In the particular case of three forces it 
reduces to the triangle of forces, viz. “ If three forces acting 
on a particle are represented as to magnitude and direction 
by the sides of a triangle taken in order, they are in equilibrium.” 

A sort of converse proposition is frequently useful, viz. 
if three forces acting on a particle be in equilibrium, and any 
triangle be constructed whose sides are respectively parallel 
to the forces, the magnitudes of the forces will be to one another 
as the corre.sponding sides of the triangle. I’his follows from 
the fact that all sucli triangles are necessarily similar. 

As a simple example of the geometrical method of treating statical 
problems we may con.sider the equilibrium of a particle on a “ rough '* 
inclined plane. The usual empirical law of sliding friction is that 
the mutual action between two plane surfaces in contact, or between 
a jiarticlc and a curve or surface, cannot make with the normal an 
angle exceeding a certain limit A called the angle of friction. If the 
conditions of equilibrium require an obliquity greater than this, slid- 
ing will take place. The precise value of a will vary with the nature 
and condition of the surfaces in contact. In the case of a body 
simply resting on an inclined plane, the reaction must of course be 
vertical, for equilibrium, and the .slope o of the plane must there- 
fore not exceed A. For this reason A is also known as the angle of 
repose. If a > A, a force P must be ^plied in order to maintain 
equilibrium ; let be the inclination of P to the plane, as shown in 
the left-hand diagram. The relations between this force P, the 
gravity W of the body, and the reaction S of the plane are then 
determined by a triangle of forces HKL. Since the inclination of S 



to the normal cannot exceed A on either side, the value of P must 
lie between two limits which are represented by LJI, LjjH, in the 
right-hand diagram. Denoting these limits by Pi, Pg, we have 
Pi / W LiH / HK = sin (o - A) / cos {6 + X), 

Pa / W = LgH / HK ss sin (a -j- X) / cos (« — X). 

It appears, moreover, that if S be varied P will be least when L,H 
is at right angles to KL„ in which case Pj W sin (a ™ x), corre- 
sponding to d = — X. 

Just as two or more forces can be combined into a single 
resultant, so a single force may be resolved into components 
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acting in assigned directions. Thus a force can be uniquely 
resolved into two components acting in two assigned directions 
in the same plane with it by an inversion of the parallelogram 
construction of hg. i. If ^ as is usually most convenient^ the 
two assigned directions are at right angles, the two components 
of a force P will be P cos 6, P sin 6», where $ is the inclination 

of P to the direction of the 
former component. This leads 
to formulae for the analytical 
reduction of a system of co- 
planar forces acting on a 
particle. Adopting rectangular 
axes Ox, Oy, in the plane of 
the forces, and distinguishing 
the various forces of the system 
by suffixes, we can replace the 
system by two forces X, Y, in the direction ol co-ordinate axes; 
viz,— 

X B= P, cos + pg cos ^2 "f . . • = 2 (P cos e),\ .-V 

Y «=P, sin flj + Pg sin ftj + . . . = 2(P sin ^ 

These two forces X, Y may be combined into a single resultant 
R making an angle with Ox, pro\'ided 

X — K cos <p, Y K sin 0, (2) 

whence 

R2 n- X2 + Y- , tan 0 - Y / X. (3) 

For equilibrium we must have R = o, which requires X = o, 
Y=o; in words, the sum of the components of the system 
must be zero for each of two perpendicular directions in the 
plane. 

A similar procedure applies to a three-dimensional system 

Thus if, 0 being tlie origin, Oil represent any force P of the 

system, the planes drawn through 
H parallel to the co-ordinate 
planes will enclose with the latter 
a parallelepiped, and it is evident 

that OH is the geometric sum of 

OA, AN, NH, or OA, CHJ, 6c, in 
the figure. Hence P is equivalent 
to three forces VI, Vm, Vn acting 
along Ojc, Oy, Os, respective!)', 
where /, m, «,are the “ direction- 
ratios of OH. The whole system can be reduced in this way 
to three forces — 

X-2(P/), Y = Z(Pw), Z=-S(Pn), (4) 

acting along the co-ordinate axes. These am again be combined 
into a single resultant R acting in the direction (A, /*, v), provided 
X K\, Y Rm, Z - R*'* ( 5) 

If the axes are rectangular, the direction-ratios become direc- 
tion>cosines, so that A- -f -f- v* = i, whence 
Ra X* + Y» + Z« 






i'lci. 5. 


(6) 


The conditions of equilibrium are X = o, Y-o, Z = o. 

§ 2 . Stalks of a System of Particles , — We assume that the 
mutual forces between the pairs of particles, whatever their 
nature, are subject to the “ Law of Action and Reaction " 
(Newton’s Third Law); ue, the force exerted by a particle A 
on a particle B, and the force exerted by B on A, are equal 
and opposite in the line AB. The problem of determining the 
possible configurations of equilibrium of a system of particles 
subject to extraneous forces which are known functions of 
the positions of the particles, and to internal forces which are 
known functions of the distances of the pairs of particles between 
wluch they act, is in general determinate. For if « be the 
number of particles, the 3» conditions of equilibrium (three 
for eadi particle) are equal in number to the yn Cartesian (or 
other) co-ordinates of the particles, which are to be found. If 
the system be subject to frictionless constraints, t,g, if some of 
the particles be constrained to lie on smooth surfaces, or if 
pairs of particles be connected by inextensiUe strings, then 
tor each geometrical relation thus introduced we have an un- 
known reaction (e,g, the pressure of the smooth surface, or 


the tension of the string), so that the problem is still deter- 
minate. 

The case of the fttnicular polygon will be of use to us later. A 
number of particles attached at various points of a strii^ are acted 
on by given extraneous forces P„ P, . . . respectively. The 
relation between the tliree forces acting on any particle, viz. tlie 
extraneous force and the tensions in the two adjacent portions of 
the string can be exhibited by means of a triangle of forces; and if 
the successive triangles be drawn to the saxne scale they can 1 m fitted 
together so as to constitute a single force’-diagfam, as ^own in fig. 6. 
This diagram consists of a polygon whose successive sides represent 



the given forces Pi, Po, P3 . . . , and of a series of lines connecting 
the vertices with a point O. These latter lines measure the tensions 
in the successive portions of string. As a special, but very important 
case, the forces P,, P^, Pg . . . may be parallel, e.g, they may be the 
weights of the several 
particles. The polygon 
of forces is then made 
up of segments of a 
vertical line. W'c note 
that the tensions liaxc 
now the same horizontal 
projection (represented 
by the dotted line in 
fig. 7). It is further of 
interest to note that if 
the weights be all equal, 
and at equal horizontal 
intervals, the vertices of the funicular will lie on.a parabola whose 
axis is vertical. To prove tliis statement, let A, B* C, D ... be 
successive vertices, and let H, K . . . be the middle points of AC. 
BD . . . ; then BH, CK . . . will be vertical by the hypothesis, and 
since the geometric sum of 

BA, BC is represented by 2BH, 
the tension in BA ; tension in 
BC : weight at B 

as BA: BC : 2BH. 

The tensions in the successive por- 
tions of the string are therefore 
proportional to the respective 
lengths, and the lines BH, CK . . . 
are all equal. Hence AD, BC are 
parallel and are bisected by the 
same vertical line; and a parabola w'ith vertical axis can therefore 
be descril>ed through A, B, C, D. The .same holds for the four points 
B, C, I), £ and so on; but since a parabola is uniquely determined 
by the direction of ite axis and by three points on the curve, the 
successive parabolas ABCD, BCD£, CD£F . . . must be coincident. 




3. Plane Kinematics of a Rigid Body, — ^Thc ideal rigid 
body is one in which the distance between any two points is 
invariable. For the present we confine ourselves to the con- 
sideration of displacements in two dimensions, so that the 
body is adequately represented by a thin lamina or plate. 

Tlie position of a lamina movable in its own pdatie is deter- 
minate when we know the positions of any two points A, B of 
it. Since the four co-ordinates (Cartesian or other) of these 
two points are connected 
by the relation which ex- i • • 

presses the invariability of ^ 

the lenjjth AB, ’ ’ 
that virtually 
pendent elements 
quired and suffice to specify 
the position ( ' ‘ ' 

instance, the lamina Fig. 9. 

may in general be fixed by 

connecting any three points of it by rigid links to three fixed 
points in its plane. The three independent dements may 
be chosen in a variety of ways (e,|. they may be the lengths 


tion which ex- 

invariability of ^ \ 

AB, it is plain f \ 

lly three mde- f 

rnients arc re- ^ 

luffice to specify I 

L of the la^na. J 
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of the three links in the above exan^le). They may be called 
(in a generalized sense) the co-ordinates of tlie lamina. The 
lamina when perfectly free to move in its own plane is said 
to have three degrees of freedom. 

By a theorem due to M. Chasles any displacement whatever 
of the lamina in its own plane is equivalent to a rotation about 
some finite or infinitely distant point J. For suppose that 
in consequence of the displacement a point of the lamina is 
brought from A to B, whilst the point of the lamina which wa.s 
originally at B is brought to C. Since AB, BC, are two different 
positions of the same line in the 
lamina they . are equal, and it is 
evident that the rotation could have 
been effected by a rotation about J, 
the centre of the circle ABC, through 
an angle AJH. As a special case 
the three points A, B, C may be in 
a straight line ; J is then at infinity 
and the displacement is equivalent to 
a pure translation, since every point 
of the lamina is now displaced parallel 
to AB through a space equal to AB. 

Next, consider any continuous motion of the lamina. The 
latter may be brought from any one of its positions to a neigh- 
bouring one by a rotation about the proper centre. The limitmg 
position J of this centre, when the two po.sitions are taken 
infinitely close to one another, is called the instantaneous centre. 
If P, F be consecutive positions of the same point, and W 
the corresponding angle of rotation, then ultimately PP' is 
at right angles^to JP and equal to JP. 80. The instantaneous 
centre will have a certain locus in space, and a certain locus 
in the lamina, 'fhe.se two loci are called pole-curves or cortrodcs, 
and are sometimes distinguished as the space-anirode and 
the hody-centfode, respectively. In the continuous motion in 
question the latter curve rolls without slipping on the former 
(M. C'hasles)? Consider in fact any series of successive positions 
1, 2, 3 . , . of the lamina (fig. ii); and let Jjjj, L4 • ♦ • 

be the positions m si>ace of the 
i:entres of the rotations by 
which the lamina can be 
brought from the first position 
to the second, from the second 
to the third, and so on. Further, 
in the position 1, let 

. . . be the points of the 
mina which have become the 
successive centres of rotation. 
The given scries of positions 
if we imagine the lamina to 
rotate first about Lg tmtil f ^ornes into coincidence with J.,g, 
then about J.,., until comes into coincidence with Jy^, and so 
on. This is equivalent to imagining the polygon J'^g J'34 . . . , 
supposed fixed in the lamina, to roii on tloie polygon J23 
Jj4 , which is supposed fixed in space. By imagining the 
successive positions to be taken infinitely dose to 'onc another 
we derive the dieorena stated. Hie particular case where both 
centrodes are circles is spedaJly importantt in mechanism. 

The theory may be illustrated by the case of “ three-bar motion,^' 
‘ / 'armed of jointed Eriks. If, 

AB being held fixed, fhe 
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“ crossed 
We then 


will be assumed in succession 


Let ABCD be any quadrilateral formed of 



The deteittiitlati^ -of 


quadrilaterBl be slightly de- 
formed, it is obvious that 
instantaneous centre J will 
be at the intersection of the 
straight lines AJ^, BC, since 
the clispiacements of tho-poxotis 
D, C iu-c nccess^ly alt ri^t 
angles to AB, BC, yeBpectivcly. 
Hericc Ihcse displacemehis 'w 
proportional to JE>, 1C, dktod 
thnroforc to, EtD', €C^ wlsire 
O'D' is ^ny line drawn 
parallel to Cf>. irioofing BC, 
AB in O', D , respectively, 
the AeatrciiM fa ibreQdxur fndwdh Is th 



general complicated, but in one case, that of lUv- 
parahelogram (fig. li), they assume simple forms, 
have AB =: DC and AD = BC, and 
from the symmetries of the figure 
it is plain that 

AJ + JB CJ + U) - AD. 

Hence the locus of J relative to 
AB, and tiie locus relative to Cl 
are equal ellipses of which A, B 
anti C, D are respectively the 
foci. It may be noticed that the 
lamma in fig. 9 is not, strict! > 
speaking, fixed, but admits of 
infinitesimal displacement, when- 
ever the directions of the 
three links «xe concurrent (or 
parallel). 

The matter may of course be 
treated analytically, but we shall only require the formula for 
infinitely small displacements. If the origin of rectangular 
axes fixed in the lamina be shifted through a space who.se 
projections on the original directions of the axes are X, fi, and 
if the axes are simultaneously turned through an an^e c, the co- 
ordinates of a point of the lamina, relative to the original axes, 
arc changed from jc, y to X + x’ cos € -* y sin e, p. + x sin c 4* y cos c, 
or X + x-yc, p + xe + y, ultimately. Hence the component 
displacements are ultimately 

8,r — A — ye, 5y — fi -T Xf. (i ) 

If vve equate these to zero we get the co-ordinates of the instan- 
taneous centre. 

§ 4. Plane Statics. — ^The statics of a rigid body rest.s on the 
following two assumption.s : — 

(i) A force may be supposed to be applied indifferently at 
any point in its line of action. In other words, a force is of 
the nature of a “ bound ” or “ localized ” vector; it is regarded 
as resident in a certain line, but has no special reference to 
any particular point of the line. 

(ii) 'IVo forces in intersecting lines may be replaced by a 
force which is their geometric sum, acting through the inter- 
section. The theorv of parallel forces is included as a limiting 
case. For if 0, A,B be any three points, and m, n any scalar 
quantities, we have in vectors 

m . 6 a 4- « . - (w + n) OC, (i) 

provided ‘ 

w.CA + w.^«:o. (a) 

Hence if forces P, Q art in OA, OB, the resultant R will pass 
through C, provided 

«f ^ P/0 A, n Q/OB ; 

also 

R _ P . OC/OA 4- Q . GC/OB, ( 3 ) 

and 

P.AC:Q.CB=^OA:OB. ( 4 ) 

These formulae give a means of constructing tiit resultant 

by means of any transversal AB cutting Uie hnes ot action. 
If we now imagine the point 0 to recede to infinity, the forces 
P, Q and the resultant 11 are parallel, and we have 

K=^P4tt, P.AC-Q.CB. ( 5 ) 

When P, Q have opposite signs tlte point C divides AB exter- 

nally on the side of the greater 
force. 'I’he investigation fails 
when P4-Q»*0, since ft leads to 
an infinitely small resultant acting 
in an infinitciy ^distant dine. A 
I ombinationof two equah parallel, 
but oppositely directed foroes 
cannot in fact >be replaced by 
anything simpler^ and must 
therefore be rccoi^ized as an 
independent entity in statics. It 

was> called by Li Foinsaty who first systematically investigejted 
itspEopertiesy k couple. 

We now restikt ourselves for the present to systems 
ed forces in iOne plaim^ By successive jappheations fd ^ any 
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such coplanaf system cm in genernl be reduced to a sinf^h 
resultant acting in a definite line. As exeeptionai cases the 
system may r^uce to a couple, or it may be in equilibrium. 

The moment pf a force about a point 0 is the product of the 
force into the perpendicular drawn to its line of action from 
0, this perpendicular being reckoned 
positive or negative according as Q 
lies on one side or other of the line 
of action. If we mark o& sl segment 
AB along the line of action so as to 
represent the force completely, the 
moment is represented as to magni- 
tude by twice the area of the triangle 
OAB, and the usual convention as 
to sign is that the area is to be reckoned positive or negative 
according as the letters O, A, B occur in “ counter-clockwise ” 
or “ clockwise ” order. 

The sum of the moments of two forces about any point 0 
is equal to the moment of tlieir resultant (P. Varignon, 1687). 
het AB, AC (fig, t6) represent the two forces, AD their resultant; 
we have to prove that the sum of the triangles OAB, OAC is 
equal to the triangle OAD, 
regard being had to signs. Since 
tlie side OA is comnton, we Imve 
to prove that the sum of the 
perpendiculars from B and C on 
OA is equal to the perpendicular 
from D on OA, these perpen- 
diculars being reckoned positive 
or negative according as they lie 
to the right or left of AO. 
Regarded as a statement concerning the orthogonal projections 

of the vectors AB and AC (or BD), and of their sum AD, on a 
line perpendicular to AO, this is obvious. 

It is now evident that in the process of reduction of a coplanar 
system no change is made at any stage either in the sum of the 
projections of the forces on any line or in the sum of their 
moments about any point. It follows that the single resultant 
to which the system in general red tires is uniquely determinate, 
i.e* it acts in a definite line and has a definite magnitude and 
sense. Again it is necessary and sufficient for equilibrium 
that the sum of the projections of the forces on each of two 
perpendicular directions should vanish, and (moreover) that 
the sum of the moments about some one point should be zero. 
The fact that three independent conditions mu.st hold for equili- 
brium is important. The conditions may of course be expressed 
in different (but equivalent) forms ; c.g. the sum of the moments 
of the forces about each of the three points which are not col- 
linear must be zero. 

The particular case of three forces is of interest. If they 
are not all parallel they must be concurrent, and their vector- 
sum must be zero. Thus three forces acting perpendicular 


Fig. 17. 

to the sides of a triangle at the middle points will be in equi- 
librium provided they are proportional to the respective sides, 
and act all inwards or all outwards. This result is easily 
extended to the case of a polygon of any number of sides; it 
has an important appfication in hydrostatics. 

Agate,, suppose Wo have a bar AB resting witti its ends on jtwo 
smooth mcltiied planes which face each other. Let G be the centre 
of gravity -(§11), and let AG a, GB b. l-et a, be the inclina- 
tions of the planes, and 0 the angle which the bar makes with tin 
vertioal. Thepositinnof e^nilibdum is determined by the consktera- 
tioB that thexeactieflis at A and B, which are by hypothesis normal to 






Fig. 1'. 


t^eiplanes, must meet at a point J on the vertical through G. Hence 
JG/a *» sin (S — a)/sin a, JG/b = sin (0 -b fij/sin ja, 

whence - cot 0 = * (0) 

a -f n 

If the bar is uniform wc have o—fc, and 

cot e — j (cot a — cot $). (7) . 

The problem, of a rod suspended by strings attached to two points 
of it IS virtually identical, the tensions of the strings taking the place 
of the reactions of the plane.s. 



Just as a system of forces is in genetml equivalent. to a lingte 
force, so a given force can conversely be replaced by combi- 
nations of otfier forces, in various ways. For instance^ a given 
force (and consequently a system of forces) can be replac^ 
in one and only one way by three forces acting in three assigned 
straight lines, provided these lines be not concurrent or paralleL 
Thus if the three lines form a trian^e ABC, and if*the given force 
F meet BC in H, then F can be resolved into two components 
acting in HA, BC, respectively. And t^ 40 rce in HA con 
be resolved into two components acting in BCJCA, respectively^ 
A simple graphical construction is indicatecin fig. tp, where 



the dotted lines are parallel. As an example, any system of 
forces acting on the lamina in fig^ 9 is balanced by three 
determinate tensions (or thrusts) in tlie three links, provided 
the directions of the tetter are not concurrent. 

If P, Q, R be any three forces acting along BC, CA, AB, respec- 
tively, the line of action of the resultant is deternuaed by the epnr 
sideradon that the sum of the moments about any point on it must 
vanish. Hence in *' trilinear " co-ordinates, wjtii ABC as funda- 
mental triangle, its equation is Pa -}- Q8 -f Ry =- o. If P : ^ : R 
a:b: c, where a, b, c are the lengths of sides, this becomes the 
“ line at infinity," and the forces reduce to a couple. 

The sum of the moments of the two forces of a couple is the 
same about any point in the plan^. Thtus in the figure the ’Sum 
of the moments about O is P , P , OB or. P . AB, which ifi 
independent of the position of 
O. This sum is called the 
moment pfjhe couple \ it must 
of course have the proper 
attributed to it. It easily 
follows that any two couples 
of the same moment are 
equivalent, and that any 
number of cou{^s can be . 
replaced by a single couple 
whose moment is the sum of ^eir moments, a couple 
is ior our puigposes sufficiently representetj By /its moment, 
it been proposed tp substitute name tartftifi (pr tv,i|i|tii)ig 
effort), as fixe, jrom the suggestion of any special put, ^ 
forces. , , ' 

A systexp of forces represmted completely j^y the pf a 
plane polygon taken in order is. equivalent to a :CpUpl£,^!h^ 
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moment is represented by twice the area of the polygon; this is 
proved by taking moments about any point. If the polygon 
intersects" its(‘lf, care must be taken to attribute to the different 
parts of the area their proper signs. 



Again, any coplanar system of forces can be replaced by a 
single force R acting at any assigned point 0, together with a 
couple G. The force R is the geometric sum of the given forces, 
and the moment (G) of the couple is equal to the sum of the 
moments of the given forces about 0 . The value of G will in 
general vary with the position of 0, and will vanish when 0 
lies on the line of action of the single resultant. | 

The formal analytical reduction of a system of coplanar forces 
is as follows. Let {x^, y,), (ac^, ... be the rectangular co-ordi- 

nates of any points A^, A.„ ... on the lines of action of the respec- 
tive forces. The force at Aj may be replaced by its components 

Xj, Yp parallel to the co- 
^ ordinate axes ; that at Ao by 

lY, its components X.^, Yo, and 

so on. Introducing at 0 two 
A, „ equal and opposite forces 

■ — ►Xl 

at Aj may be replaced by an 

X,* - — — X equal and parallel force at 

® ’ O together with a couple 

Similarly the force 
’ 22. replaced by 

^ a force Yj at 0 together 

with a couple ^CiYj. The forces X|, Y^, at 0 can thus be 
transferred to 0 provided we introduce a couple - y,X,. 
Treating the remaining forces in the same way we get a force 
Xi + Xo 4- . . . or :£(X) along Ox, a force Y^ -4- Y.^ + . . . or 
25 (Y) along Oy, and a couple (ajjYi - yiX^) 4 (x.^Y^ 7 y^vX^) 4 . . . 
or 2 («Y - yX). The three conditions of equilibrium arc 
therefore 

2(X) o, 5(Y) o, 2(;rY - yX) = o. (8) 

If 0 ' be a point whose co-ordinates arc (f, rj), the moment of 
the couple when the forces are transferred to 0' as a new origin 
will be - i)Y -(y -rj)X\. This vanishes, i.e. the system 
reduces to a single resultant through O', provided 

- { . 2(Y) 4 - T? . 2(X) 4 5(^?Y - yX) =0. (9) 

If r/ be regarded as current co-ordinates, this is the equation 
of the line of action of the single resultant to w'hich the .system 
is in general reducible. 

If the forces are all parallel, making say an angle 6 with Ox, 
we may write Xj Pj cos Yj Pi sin 6 , Xg ^ P.^ cos 6 , 
Yg * P2 sin ( 9 , . . . The equation (9) then becomes 

{2(;rP) - f . 2(P) sin 6 - {2(yP) - 1? . 2 (P )1 cos = o. <io) 
If the forces P,, P.,, ... be turned in the same sense through 
the same angle about the respective points Aj, A.„ ... .so as to 
remain parallel, the value of B is alone altered, and the resultant 
S(P) passes always through the point 

2 (P)’ ^ 2(pf' ' ' 

which is determined solely by the configuration of the points 
A„ A2, . . . and by the ratios P^ : P.^ : . . . of the forces acting at 
them respectively. This point is called the centre of the given 
system of parallel forces; it is finite and determinate unless 
J(P) « o. A geometrical pij|pf of this theorem, which is not 
restricted to a two-dimensional system, is given later (§ ii). It 
contains the theory of the centre of gravity as ordinarily under- 
stood. For if we have an assemblage of particles whose mutual 
distancesare small compared with the dimensions of the earth, the 
forces of gravity on them constitute a system of sensibly parallel 


forces, sensibly proportional to the respective masses. If now 
the assemblage be brought into any other position relative to the 
earth, without alteration of the mutual distances, this is equiva- 
lent to a rotation of the directions of the forces relatively to the 
assemblage, the ratios of the forces remaining unaltered. Hence 
there is a certain point, fixed relatively to the assemblage, 
through which the resultant of gravitational action always 
passes ; this resultant is moreover equal to the sum of the forces 
on the several particles. 

The theorem that any coplanar .system of forces can be reduced 
to a force acting through any assigned point, together with a couple, 
has an important illustration in the theory of the distribution of 
shearing stress and bendmier moment in a horizontal beam, or other 
structure, subject to vertical extraneous forces. If we consider 
any vertical section P, the forces exerted across the section by the 
portion of the structure on one side on the portion on the other 


0 



may be reduced to a vertical force F at P and a couple M. The 
force measures the shearing stress, and the couple the bending 
moment at P; we will reckon these (juaii titles positive when the senses 
are as indicated in the figure. 

If the remaining forces acting on Mic portion o! the structure on 
cither .side of P arc known, then resolving vertically we find F, 
and taking moments about we find M, Again if PQ be any seg- 
ment of the beam which is free from load, Q lying to the right of P, 
we find 

F,. Fo, M,. - Mo - - F.PQ ; (12) 

hence F is constant between the loads, whilst M decrea.ses as we 
travel to the right, with a constant gradient — If PQ be a short 
.segment containing an isolated load W, we have 

- Fi. - - W, Mo-M,; (13) 

hence F is discontinuous at a 
j I concentrated load, diminishing by 

y — . an amount equal to the load as 

j ; we pass the loaded point to the 

{ » I ; right, whilst M is continuous. Ac- 

I ! 1 J cordingly the graph of F for any 

1 J ! I system of isolated loads will consist 

[p] ! J | of a scfies of horizontal lines, whilst 

1 I 1 I that of M will be a continuous 

I ! j I poWgon. 

I I » » To pass to the case of continuous 

I » • I loads, let x be measured horizontally 

! 1 J along the beam to the right. The 

I i X load on an element Sx of the beam 

\ j I X may be represented by wZx, where 

\ / «/ is in general a function of x. 

\/ The equations (12) are now replaced 

by 

Fig. 24. 8F — — wlx, 8M = — F8;ir, 

whence 

Fq — Fh — wdx, Mo — Mp — Vdx. (14) 

The latter relation shows that the liending moment varies as the 
area cut oil by the ordinate in the graph of F. In the case of uni- 
form load we have 

F ^ — te.v -I A, M — }^wx'^ — Ax 4- 13 , (15) 

where the arbitrary constants A, B are to be determined by the 
conditions of the special problem, 

e.e. the conditions at the ends -f* 

of the beam. The graph of F is a j 

straight line; that of M is a parabola | 

with vertical axis. In all cases the r-.. ! [ 

graphs due to different distributions '■ ■*! - j 

of load may be superposed. The | 

figure ^ows the case of a uniform ; 

heavy beam supported at its ends. ; I 

§ 5. Graphical Statics.— k graph- [ j 

ical method of reducing a plane ^ ^ V ~y 

system of forces was introduced 
by C. Culmann(i864). It involves 
the construction of two figures, Fxo. 25. 

a force^diagratn and a funicular 

pdygon. The force-diagram is constmeted by placing end 
end a series of vectors representing the given forces 
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magnitude and direction, and joining the vertices of the polygon 
thus formed to an arbitrary pole 0 . The funicular or link 
polygon has its vertices on the lines of action of the given forces, 
and its sides respectively paralLl to the lines drawn from O in 
the force-diagram; in particular, the two sides meeting in any 
vertex are respectively parallel to the lines drawn from 0 to the 
ends of that side of the force-polygon which represents the corre- 
sponding force. The relations will be understood from the an- 
nexed diagram, where corresponding lines in the force-diagram 


Fig. 26. 

(to the right) and the funicular (to the left) are numbered simi- 
larly. The sides of the fort'c-polygon may in the first instance be 
arranged in any order ; the force-diagram can then be completed 
in a doubly infinite number of ways, owing to the arbitrary 
position of O; and ior each force-diagram a simply infinite num- 
ber of funiculars can be drawn. The two diagrams being sup- 
posed constructed, it is seen that each of the given systems of 
forces can be replaced by two components acting in the sides of 
the funi('ular which meet at the corresponding vertex, and that 
the magnitudes of these components will be given by the corre- 
sponding triangle of forces in the force-diagram ; thus the force 
I in the figure is equivalent to two forces represented by Oi and 
12. When this process of replacement is complete, each ter- 
minated side of the funicular is the seat of two forces which 
neutralize one another, and there remain only two uncompen- 
sated forces, viz. those resident in the first and last sides of the 
funicular. If these sides intersect, the resultant acts through 
the intersection, and its magnitude and direction are given by 
the line joining the first and last sides of the force-polygon 
(see fig. 26, where the resultant of the four given forces is denoted 
by R). As a special case it may happen that the force-polygon 
is closed, i.e, its first and last points coincide; the first and last 
sides of the funicular will then be parallel (unless they coincide), 
and the two uncompensated forces form a couple. If, however, 
the first and last sides of the funicular coincide, the two outstpd- 
ing forces neutralize one another, and we have equilibrium. 
Hence the necessary and sufficient conditions of equilibrium are 
that the force-polygon and the funicular should both be closed. 
This is illustrated by fig. 26 if we imagine the force R^ reversed, 
to be included in the system of given forces. 

It is evident that a system of jointed bars having the shape 
of the funicular polygon would be in equilibrium under the action 
of the given forces, supposed applied to the joints; moreover, 
any bar in which the stress is of the nature of a tension (as dis- 
tinguished from a thrust) might be replaced by a string. This 
is the origin of the names “ link-polygon ” and “ funicular ” 
(cf.§2). 

If funiculars be drawn for two positions O, O' of the pole in the 
force-diagram, their corresponding sides will intersect on a straight 
line pariOlel to OO'. This is essentiaDy a theorem of projective 
geometry, but the following statical proof is interesting. Let AB 
(fig. 27) be any side of the force-polygon, and construct the corre- 
sponding portions of the two diagrams, first with O and then with 
Cr as pc 3 e. The force corresponding to AB may be replaced by the 
two components marked jf, y; and a force corresponding to BA 
may be represented by the two components marked x * , y'. Hence 
the forces x, y, x\ y* are in equilibrium. Now x, x' have a resultant 
through H, represented in magnitude and direction by 00 ', whilst 
V y* have a resultant through K, represented in magnitude and 
direction by O'O. Henoe HK must be parallel to OO!. This 
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theorem enables na, when one funicular has been drawn, to construct 
any other without further reference to the force-diagram. 

The complete figures obtained by drawing first the force-diagrams 
of a system of forces in equilibrinm with two distinct poles O, O', 
and secondly the correspondmg funiculars, have various interesting 
relations. In the first place, each of these figures may be conceived 
as an orthogonal projection of a closed plane-faced polyhedron. 



As regards the former figure this is evident at once; viz. the ^ly* 
hedron consists of two pyramids with vertices represented by O, O', 
and a common base whose perimeter is r^resented by the force- 
polygon (only one of these is shown in ng. 28). As regards the 
luniciilar diagram, let LM be the line on which the pairs of corre- 
sponding .sides of the two polygons meet, and througn it draw^ any 
two planes w, w. Through the vertices A, B, C, . . . and A', B', C', . . . 
of the two funiculars draw normals to the plane of the diagram, to 
meet » and w' respectively. l*he points thus obtained are evidently 
the vertices of a polyhedron with plane faces. 



To every line in either of the original figures corresponds of course 
a parallel line in the other: moreover, it is seen that concurrent lines 
in cither figure correspond to lines forming a closed polygon in the 
other. Two plane figures so related are called reciprocal^ since the 
properties of the first figure in relation to the second are the same as 
tho.se of the second with respect to the first. A still simpler instance 
of reciprocal figures is supplied by the case of concurrei t forces in 
equilibrium (fig. 29). The theory of the.se reciprocal figures was 
first studied by J. Clerk Maxwell, who showed amongst other things 
that a reciprocal can always be drawn to any figure which is the 
orthogonal projection of a plaiio-iaced polyhedron. If in fact wo 


Fig. i9* 

take the pole of each face of such a j^lyhedron with remet to a 
paraboloid of revolution, these poles will oe the vertices 01 a second 
polyhedron whose e^es arc the " conjugate lines " tf those ^of the 
former. If we project both polyhedra orthogonally on a plane 
perpendicular to the axis of the ^aboloid, we obtsan two figures 
which are reciprocal, except that correspondmg lines are orthogonal 
instead of parallel. Another proof win be indicated later (J 8) in 
connexion with the properties of the linear complex, .It is 
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Qonrettient to have a notation which shall put in evidence the recip- 
rucul character. For this purpose we may designate the points in one 
figure by letters A, B, C, . . . and the corresponding polygons in 
the other figure by the same letters ; a line joining two points A, B 
in one figure will then cqrresTOnd to the side common to the two 
polygons A, B in the other. This notation was employed by R. H. 
Bow in connexion with the theory of frames (§ 6, and sec also Applied 
Mechanics below), where reciprocal diagrams are frequently of use 
(cf. Diagram). 

When the given forces are all parallel, the force-polygon consists 
of a scries of segments of a straight line. This case has important 
practical applications; lor instance we may use the method to find 
the pressures on the supports of a beam loaded in any given manner. 
Thus if AB, B€, Cl) represent the given loads, in the force-diagram, 
we construct the sides corresponding to OA, OB, OC, OD in the 
funicular; we then draw the i losing line of the funicular polygon, 
and a parallel OE to it in the force-diagram. The segments DE, EA 
then represent the upward pressures of the two supports on the 
beam, which pressures together with the given loads constitute a 
system of forces in equilibrium. The pressures of the beam on the 
suppoVts arc^of course ’•epresented by ED, AE. The two diagrams 
are portions of reciprocal figures, so that Bow’s notation is applicable. 




^ Fig. 30. 

A graphical method can also be applied to find the moment of a 
force, or of a system of forces, about any assigned pomt F. Let F 
be a force represented by AB in the force-diagram. Draw a parallel 
through P to meet the sides of the funicular which correspond to 
OA, OB in tlie points H, l\, Ji R be the intersection of these sides, 



the triangles OAB, RHK are similar, and if the perpendiculars 
OM, liN be drawn we have 

HK . OM AB . RN =r F . RN, 

which is the moment of F about F. If the given forces are all 
parallel [.say vertical) OM is the same fur all, and the moments of the 
several forces about F are represented on a certain scale by the 
lengths intercepted by the successive pairs of sides 011 the vertical 
through P. Moreover, the moments are compounded by adding 
(geometrically) the corresponding lengths HK. Hence if a system 
of vertical forces be in equilibrium, so that the funicular polygon is 
closed, the length which this polygon intercepts on the vertical 
through any point P gives the sum of the moments about P of all 
the forces on one side of this vertical. For instance, in the case of 
a beam in equilibrium under any given loads and the reactions 
ht the supportt, we get a graphkal representation of the distributioir 
of bending moment over TO^am. The construction In fig. 30 
can easily be adjusted so that the closing line shall be horizontal;, 
and the figure then becomes identical with the bending-moment 
diagram of S' 4. If we wish to study the effects of a movable load, 
or system or loads, iu difiereut positions on the beanv it is only neces- 
sary. to shift the lines of action of the pressures of the supports 
relimvely to the funicular, keeping tb^ at the same distance 


apart; the only change is then in the position of the closing line of 
the funicular. It may be remarked that since this line joins homo- 
logous points of two similar rows it will envelope a parabola. 

The “ centre ’’ (§ 4) of a system of parallel forces of given 
magnitudes, acting at given points, is easily determined graphi- 
cally. We have only to construct the ime of action of tlie resul- 
tant foi each of two arbitrary directions of the forces ; the inter- 
section of the two lines gives the point required. The construc- 
tion is neatest if the two arbitrary directions are taken at right 
angles to one another. 

Jj 6. Theory of Frames . — A frame is a structure made up of 
pieces, or members ^ each of which has two joints connecting it 
with other members. In a two-dimensional frame, each joint 
may be conceived as consisting of a small cylindrical pin fitting 
accurately and smoothly into holes drilled through the members 
which it connects. This supposition is a somewhat ideal one, 
and is often only roughly approximated to in practice. We shall 
suppose, in the first instance, that extraneous forces act on the 
frame at the joints only, i.e, on the pins. 

On this assumption, the reactions on any member at its two 
joints must be equal and opposite. This combination of equal 
and opposite forces is called the stress in the member ; it may be a 
tension or a thrust. For diagrammatic purposes each member is 
sufficiently represented by a straight line terminating at the two 
joints; these lines will be referred to as the bars of the frame. 

^ <P 



In structural applications a frame must be stiff, or rigid, i.e, 
it must be incapable of deformation without alteration of length 
in at least one of its bars. Jt is said to be jmi rigid if it ceases 
to be rigid when any one of its bars is removed. A frame 
which has more bars than are essential for rigidity may be called 
over-rigid ; such a frame is in general self-stressed, i.e, it is in a 
state of stress independently of the action of extraneous forces. 
A plane frame of n joints which is just rigid (as regards deforma- 
tion in its own plane) has - 3 bars ; for if one bar bo held fixed 
the 2{n - 2) co-ordinates of the remaining)! -- 2 joints must just 
be determined by the lengths of the remaining Ws. I'he total 
number of bars is therefore 2(« - 2) -H t. When a plane frame 
which is just rigid is subject to a given system of equilibrating 
extraneous forces (in its own plane) acting on the joints, the 
stresses in the bars are in general uniquely determiimte. For 
the conditions of equilibrium of the forces on each pin furnish 
2n equations, viz. two for each joint, which arc linear in respect 
of the stresses and the extraneous forces. This system of 
equations must involve the three conditions of equilibrium of 
the extraneous forces which are already identically satisfied, by 
hypothesis; there remadn therefore a» - 3 independent relations 
to determine the m - 3 unknown stresses. A frame of n joints 
and 2« - 3 bars may of course fail to be rigid owing to some parts 
being over-stiff whilst others are deformable; in such a case it 
wiM be found that the statical equations, apart from the three 
identical relations imposed by the equilibrium of the extraneous 
forces, are not all independent but are equivalent to Jess than 
2« - 3 relationsw Another exceptional case, known as the 
critical ease, will be noticed later (§ 9). 

A plane frame which can be built up' a sh^ bar by suc- 
cessive steps, at each of which a new joint is introduced hf two 
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new bars meeting theFe> is called a nmflU frame; it is obviously 
just rigid. The stresses produced by extraneous forces in a 
simple frame can be found by considering the equilibrium of the 
ranous joints in a proper streces^on; and if the graphical method 
be employed the various polygons of force can be combined into 
a single force-diagram. This procedure was introduced by 
W. J. M. Rankine and J. Clerk Maxwell (1864). It may be 
noticed that if we take an arbitrary pole in the force-diagram^ 
and draw a corresponding funicular in the skeleton diagram 
which represents the frame together with the lines of action 
of the extraneous forces, we obtain two complete reciprocal 
figures, in Maxwell’s sense. It is accordingly convenient to 
use Bow’s notation (5^ 5), and to distinguish the several compart- 
ments of the frame-diagram by letters. Sec fig. ^3, where the 


Fio. 33- 

successive triangles in the diagram of forces may be constructed 
in the order XYZ, ZXA, AZB. The class of “ simple ” frames 
includes many of the frameworks used in the construction of 
roofs, lattice girders and suspension bridges; a number of ex- 
amples will be found in the article Bridges. By examining the 
senses in which the respective forces act at each joint we can ascer- 
tain which members are in tension and which arc in thrust; in 
fig- 33 this is indicated by the directions of the arrowheads. 

When a frame, though just rigid, is not “ simple ” in the above 
sense, the preceding method must be replaced, or supplemented, 
by one or other of various artifices. In some cases the meUiad 
of sections is sufficient for the purpose. If an ideal section be 
drawn across the frame, the- extraneous forces on either side must 
be in equilibrium with the forces in the bars cut across; and if 

the section can be drawn so 
as to cut only three bars, 
the forces in these can be 
found, since the problem 
reduces to that of resolving 
a given force into three 
components acting in three 
given lines (§ 4). The criti- 
cal case ” where the direc- 
tions of the three bars are 
concurrent is of course ex- 
chided. Another method, always available, will be explained 
under “ Work ’’ (§ 9). 

When extraneous forces act on the bars themselves the stress in 
each bar no longer consists of a simple longitudinal tension or thnist. 
To find the reactions at the joints we may proceed as follows. 
Each extraneous force W acting on a bar may be replaced (in an 
infinito- number of ways) by two components P, Q in lines throuph 
the centres of the pins at the extremities. In practice the forces W 
are usually vertical, and the components P, Q are then conveniently 
taken to be vertical also. We first alter the problem by transferring 
the forces P, Q to the pins. The stresses in the bars, in the problem 
as thifa modified, may be supposed found by the preceding methods; 
it remains to infer from the rjosults thus obtained the reactions in the 
original form of 'the problem. To find' the pre.ssure exerted' bya W 
AB on the pln^A we comTOusd with the locce in AB given by the 
diagram. a.force I equal to P. Conversely, to find the pressure of 
the pin A. on the bar AB we must command with the force given 
by ttie diagram, a fbree equal and opposite to P. This question, 
arises in- proerioe in the theory* of “three-jointed “ structures’; for 
the purpoae in hand siich astiuoture ia sufficiently represented by 
twn bava. AB, BC. The right-^hand figure represents a portion of the 

feMiNAgtafn; in partioular ^ repraaents the pressure of AB on B 



Fig. 3^. 




in themodified peoblem where thAloaids Wj and Wa on the fwotbam 
are replaced by loads Pj, Qi, and P^, Qs respectlvdy, acting on the 

pins. Compounding with this jSr, which rep roaonts we get 

the actual pressure ZV exerted by AB on B. The directions aind 
magnitudes of Ihe reactions at A and C are then easily ascertained. 
On account of its practical importance several other graphical 
solutions of this problem have been devised. 


at 



§ 7. Three-dimensioned Kinematics of a Rif id Body , — ^The 
position of a rigid body is determined when we know the positions 
of three points A, B, C of it which are not coliinear, for the posi- 
tion of any other point P is then determined by the three dis- 
tances PA, PB, PC. The nine co-ordinates (Cartesian or other) 
of A, B, C are subject to the three relations which express the 
invariability of the distances BC, CA, AB, and are therefore 
equivalent to six independent quantities. Hence# a rigid body 
not constrained in any way is said to have six degrees of freedom. 
Conversely, any six geometrical relations restrict the body in 
general to one or other of a scries of definite positions, none of 
which can be departed from without violating the conditions in 
question. For instance, the position of a theodolite is fixed by 
the fact that its rounded feet rest in contact with^ix given plane 
surfaces. Again, a rigid three-dimensional frame can be rigidly 
fixed relatively to the earth by means of six links. 

The six indepejident quantities, or “ co-ordinates,** wliich serve 
to specify Ae position of a rigid body in space may of course 
be chosen in an endless variety of ways. We may, for instance, 
employ the throe Cartesian co-ordinates of a particnlar point O of 
the body, and three angular co-ordinates which express the orienta* 
tion of tJio body with respect to O. Thus in fig. 3(), if OA. OB, OC • 
be three mutnally penpendicular lines in the solid, yre may aenote by- 
9 the angle which OC makes with a filled direction OZ, by 4 the 
arimuth of the plane ZOC measured from some fixed plane through 
OZ, and by 4 the inclination of the plane COA to the plane ZOC. 
In fig. 36 these various lines and planes are represented by their 
intersections with a unit sphere having O as centre. This very 
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Fig. 36. 



Fig. 37. 


useful, although unsymmetrical, system of angular co-ordinates waa 
introduced by L. E’uler. Lt iS' eoscmplifled in-** Candan^B'Suspennloil*** 
as used in connexion with a. compase-bowl or a gvioaoope Thua 
in the gyroscope the “ flywheel “ (represented by the globe in fig. 3^, 
can turn about a diameter OC. of a ring, which is Itself frae to tura 
about a diametral axis OK at right angles to the fbrraer: thiS axis 
is carried by a second ring which is free to turn* about a> fixed diamMot 
OZ, which is at right angles to OK. 


We proceed to sketch the theory of thefiirite displacemcRtt <if to 
rigid body, It was shown by 
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in which one point 0 of the body is fixed is equivalent to a pure 
rotation about some axis through 0. Imagine two spheres of 
equal radius with 0 as their common centre, one fixed in the body 
and moving with it, the other fixed in space. In any displace- 
ment about 0 as a fixed point, the former sphere slides over the 
latter, as in a ** ball-and-socket ” joint. Suppose that tis the 
result of the displacement a point of the moving sphere is brought 
from A to B, whilst the point which 
was at H is brought to C (cf, fig. 10). 
Let J be the pole of the circle ABC 
(usually a “ small circle ” of the fixed 
sphere), and join JA, JB, JC, AB, BC 
by great-circle arcs. The spherical 
isosceles triangles AJB, BJC are con- 
gruent, and we sec that AB can be 
brought into the position BC by a 
rotation about the axis OJ through an 
Fig. lo. angle AJB. 

It is convenient to distinguish the two 
senses in which rotation may take place about an axis OA by 
opposite signs. We shall reckon a rotation as positive when it 
is related to the direction from O to A as the direction of 
rotation is related to that of translation in a right-handed 
screw. Thus a negative rotation about OA may be re- 
garded as a positive rotation about OA', the prolongation 
of AO. Now suppose that a body receives first a positive 
rotation a about OA, and secondly a positive rotation ^ 
about OB; and let A, B be the intersections of these axes 

with a sphere described about 
O as centre. If we construct 
the spherical triangles ABC, 
ABC' (fig. 38), having in each 
case the angles at A and B 
equal to U and respective- 
ly, it is evident that the first 
rotation will bring a point 
from C to C' and that the 
second will bring it back to C ; the result is therefore equiva- 
lent to a rotation about OC. We note also that if the given 
rotations had been effected in the inverse order, the axis of the 
resultant rotation would have been OC, so that finite rotations 
do not obey the commutative law.” To find the angle of 
'the equivalent rotation, in the actual case, suppose that the 
second rotation (about OB) brings a point from A to A'. The 

spherical triangles ABC, A'BC 
(fis- 39) ^re “ symmetrically 
equal,” and the angle of the 
resultant rotation, viz. ACA', is 
/ — ''-CX 27 r - 2C. This is equivalent to 

a negative rotation 2C about 
A OC, whence the theorem that 

39 - the effect of three successive 

positive rotations 2A, 2B, 2C 
about OA, OR, OC, respectively, is to leave the body in its 
original position, provided the circuit ABC is left-handed as 
seen from O. This theorem is due to 0 . Rodrigues (1840). 
The composition of finite rotations about parallel axes is a 
particular case of the preceding; the radius of the sphere is now 
infinite, and the triangles are plane. 

In any continuous motion of a solid about a fixed point 0 , 
the limiting position of the axis of the rotation by which the body 
can be brought from any one of its positions to a consecutive one 
is called the instantaneous axis. This axis traces out a certain 
cone in the body, and a certain cone in space, and the continuous 
motion in question may be represented as consisting in a rolling 
of the former cone on the latter. The proof is similar to that of 
the corresponding theorem ^ plane kinematics (§ 3). 

It follows from Euler’s thwrem that the most general displace- 
ment <rf a rigid body may be effected by a pure translation which 
brings any one point of it to its final position 0, followed by a 
pure rotatiotl f l^ut some axis through 0 . Those planes in the 
.body whidi perpendicular to &is axis obviously remain 
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p^allel to their original positions. Hence, if (r, or denote the 
mitial and final positions of any figure in one of these planes, 
the displacement could evidently have been effected by (i) a 
translation perpendicular to the planes in question, bringing <r 
into some position in the plane of o-', and (2) a rotation about 
a normal to the planes, bringing it" into coincidence with o- (§ 3). 
In other words, the most general displacement is equivalent to a 
translation parallel to a certain axis combined with a rotation 
about that axis ; i.e. it may be described as a twist about a certain 
screw. In particular cases, of course, the translation, or the rota- 
tion, may vanish. 

The preceding theorem, which is due to Michel Chasles (1830), 
may be proved in various other interesting ways. Thus if a p^nt 
of the body be displaced from A to B, whilst the point which was 
at B is displaced to C and that which was at C to D, the lour points 
A, B, C, D he on a helix whose axis is the common perpendicular 
to the bisectors of the angles ABC, BCD. Thi.s is the axis of the 
rccjuired screw; the amount of the translation is measured by Ihe 
projection of AB or BC or CD on the axis; and the angle of rotation 
IS ipven by the inclination of the aforesaid bisectors. This con- 
struction was given by M. W. Crofton. Again, 11 . Wiener and W. 
Burnside have employed the hcdf-ttirn (i.e. a rotation through tw’o 
right angles) as the fundamental operation. This has the advantage 
that it is completely specified by the axis of the rotation, the sense 
being immaterial. Successive half- turns about parallel axes a, b 
arc equivalent lo a translation measured by double the distance 
between these axes in the direction from a to h. Successive half- 
turns about intersecting axes a, b are etpiivalent to a rotation 
about the common perpendicular to a, b at their intersection, of 
amount equal to twict; the acute angle between them, in the direction 
from a to b. Successive half-turns about two skew axes a, b are 
equivalent to a twist about a screw whose axis is the common 
perpendicular lo a, b, the translation being double the shortest 
distance, and the angle of rotation being twice the acute angle 
between a, b, in the direction from a to h. It is easily shown that 
any displacement whatever is equivalent to two half-turns and 
therefore to a screw. 

In mechanics we are specially concerned with the theory of 
infinitesimal displacements. This is included in the preceding, 
but it is simpler in that the various operations are commutative. 
An infinitely small rotation about any axis is conveniently 
represented geometrically by a length AB measured along the 
axis and proportional to the angle of rotation, with the conven- 
tion that the direction from A to B shall be related to the rota- 
tion a,s is the direction of translation to that of rotation in a right- 
handed screw. The consequent displacement of any point P 
will then be at right angles to the plane PAB, its amount will be 
represented by double the area of the triangle PAB, and its sense 
will depend on the cyclical order of the letters P, A, B, If AB, 
AC represent infinitesimal rotations about intersecting axes, the 
consequent displacement of any point 0 in the plane BAC will 
be at right angles to this plane, and will be represented by twice 
the sum of the areas OAB, OAC, taken with proper signs. It 
follows by analogy with the theory of moments (§ 4) that the 
resultant rotation will be represented by AD, the vector-sum of 
AB, AC (see fig. 16). It is easily inferred as a limiting case, or 
proved directly, that two infini- 
tesimal rotations a, p about 
parallel axes are equivalent to a 
rotation a p about a parallel 
axis in the same plane with the 
two former, and dividing a com- 
mon perpendicular AB in a point 
C so that AC/CB - pja. If the 
rotations are equal and opposite. Fig. 16. 

so that a + ^ = o, the point C is 

at infinity, and the effect is a translation perpendicular to the 
plane of the two given axes, of amount a , AB. It thus appears 
that an infinitesimal rotation is of the nature of a localized 
vector,” and is subject in all respects to the same mathematical 
laws as a force, conceived as acting on a rigid body. Moreover, 
that an infinitesimal translation is analogous to a couple and 
follows the same laws. These results are d^ue to Poinsot. 

The analytical treatment of small displacements is as follows* 
We first suppose that one point 0 of the body is fixed, and take 
this as the origin of a “ right-handed ” system of rectangular 
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co-ordinates; Le. the positive directions of the axes are assumed 
to be so arranged that a positive rotation of 90° about Ox would 
bring Oy into the position of Os, and so on. The displacement 
will consist of an infinitesimal rotation c about some axis through 
0 , whose direction-cosines are, say, Z, w, n. From the equiva- 
lence of a small rotation to a localized vector it follows that the 
rotation c will be equivalent to rotations f, 77, { about Ox, Oy, Os, 
respectively, provided 

£ = ^ = mf, C = (1) 

and we note that 

t + ^ + (2) 

Thus in the case of fig 36 it may be required to connect the 
infinitesimal rotations f about OA, 013, OC with the variations 
of the angular co-ordinates S, i|/, <p. The displacement of the poinl 
C of the body is made up of 8$ tangential to the meridian ZC and 
sin fi Sif* perpendicular to the plane of this meridian. Hence, re- 
solving along the tangents to the arcs BC, CA, respectively, we 
have 

I 59 sin ^ — sin 9 SiJ/ cos ri — 86 cos -f sin 9 8i|/ sin (3) 


Again, consider the point of the solid which was initially at A' in 
the figure. This is displaced relatively to A' through a space 8<i> 
perpendicular to the plane of the 
meridian, whilst A' itself is displaced , ^1 

through a space cos 9 in the same 
direction. Hence ' 

^ 8</> -f cos 9 8t;^. (4) 

To find the component displace- 
ments of a point P of the body, 
whose co-ordinates are x, y, z, we 
draw PL normal to the plane yOzy 
and LH, LK perpendicular to Oy, 

O2, respectively. The displace- 
ment of P parallel to Ox is the same 
as that of L, which is made up of 
VIZ and - {y. In this way we 






Fig. 40. 


obtain the formulae 


8x=:7iz — (y, 8v - (x - (z, 8 r = {y — nx. ( 5 ) 

The most general case is derived from this by adding the com- 
ponent displacements A., /x, v (say) of the point which was at 0 ; 
thus 

8x = A 4- — 0/, ’I 

fiv = M “ Iz, \ (b) 

8z 1/ -f- {y —tjAT. I 


The displacement is thus expressed in terms of the six inde- 
pendent quantities f, rj, A, /x, v. The points whose displace- 
ments are in the direction of the resultant axis of rotation are 
determined by 8x : 8y : 8s - f : 17 ; 0 or 

(A -4- 7,^ - Cy)/{ = (^ -f - (z)/7i = (1/ 4- - r}X)/C. (7) 

These are the equations of a straight line, and the displacement 
is in fact equivalent to a twist about a screw having this line as 
axis. The translation parallel to this axis is 
Ux 4- nt8y 4- n8z = (AJ 4- /nn + vO/*- 
The linear magnitude which measures the ratio of translation 
to rotation in a screw is called the ptlck. In the present case the 
pitch is 

(A{ -f- + yC)/((^ + if + c*). (9) 

Since 4- + ft or c*-^, is necessarily an absolute invariant for 

all transformations of the (rectangular) co-ordinate axes, wc 
infer that X( + fiy + is also an absolute invariant. When 
the latter invariant, but not the former, vanishes, the displace- 
ment is equivalent to a pure rotation. 

If the small displacements of a rigid body be subject to one 
constraint, e.g. if g point of the body be restricted to lie on a given 
surface, the mathematical expression of this fact leads to a homo- 
genclbus linear equation between the infinitesimals rj, 0 A, Mi ’'i ^ay 
A( 4* Btj 4‘ “f* Fa 4" G/u 4” Hu = o. (lo) 

The quantities (, v, C a, Mi are no longer inde^ndent, and the 
body has now only live degrees of freedom. Every additional 
constraint introduces an additional equation of the t^e (lo) and 
reduces the number of degrees of freedom by one. In Sir R. S. 
Ball's Theory of Screws an analysis is made of the possible displace- 
ments of a body which has respectively two, three, four, five degrees 
of freedom. We will briefly notice the case of two degrees, 
which involves an interesting generalization of the method (already 
explained! of compounding rotations about intersecting axes. 
We assume that the body receives arbitrary twists about two 


given screws, and it is required to determine the character of the 
resultant displacement. We examine first the case where the 
axes of the two screws are at ri^ht angles and intersect. We take 
these as axes of x and y; then if (, 17 be the component rotations 
about them, we have 

A = Ae, m = H (ii) 

where A, A, are the pitches of the two given screws. The equations 
(7} of the axis of the resultant screw then reduce to 

= yl% *({“ + = (* - (w) 

Hence, wlntever the ratio { : % the axis of the resultant screw lies 
on the couoidal surface 

4. y2) ^ ^ (,3) 

where c — A). The co-ordinates of any point on (13) may be 
written 

;r = r cos 9, y *== f sin 9, r c sin 2d ; (14) 


hence if we imagine a curve of sines to be traced on a circular cylinder 
so that the circumference just includes two complete undulations, 
a straight line cutting the axis of the cylinder at right anglq^ and 



Fig. 41. 


meeting this curve will generate the surface. This is caUed a 
cylindroid. Again, the pitch of the resultant screw is 

/> - (a{ 4- Mi?)/((“ + »?*)—* cos*9 4- k sin*'‘9. (15) 

The distribution of pitch among the various screws has therefore 
a simple relation to the pitch-conic • 

Ax* 4- Ay* = coqst ; (16) 

viz. the pitch of any screw varies inversely as the square of that 
diameter of the conic which is parallel to its axis. It is to be noticed 
that the parameter c of the cylindroid is unaltered if the two pitches 
A, k be increased by equal amounts; the only change is t^t ail the 
pitches are increased by the same amount. It remains to show t^t 
a system of screws of the above type can be constructed so as to 
contain any two given screws whatever. In the first place, a 
cyUndroid can be constructed so as to have its axis coincident 
with the common perpendicular to the axes of the two given screws 
and to satisfy three other conditions, for the position of the centre, 
the parameter, and the orientation about the axis are still at our 
disposal. Hence we can adjust these so that the surface nhaii 
contain the axes of the two given screws as generators, and that 
the difference of the corresponding pitches shall have the proper 
value. It follows that when a body has two degrees of freedom it 
can twist about any one of a singly infinite system of screws whose 
axes lie on a certain cylindroid. In particular cases the cylindroid 
may degenerate into a plane, the pitches being then all equal. 

§ 8. Three-dimensional Statics , — system of parallel forces 
can be combined two and two until they are repla^ by a single 
resultant equal to their sum, acting in a certain line. As special 
cases, the system may reduce to a couple, or it may be in equili- 
brium. 

In general, however, a three-dimensional system of forces 
cannot be replaced by a single resultant force. But it may be 
reduced to simpler elements in a variety of ways. For example, 
it may be reduced to two forces in perpendicular skew lines! 
For consider any plane, and let each force, at its intersection 
with the plane, be resolved into two components, one (P) normal 
to the plane, the other (Q) in the plane. Tlw assemblage of 
parallel forces P can be replaced in general by a single forte, 4Uid 
the coplanar system of forces Q by another single force. 
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If the pllane in question be chosen perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the vector-sum of the given forces, the vector-sum of the 
components Q is zero, and these components arc therefore 
equivalent to a couple (S 4). Hence any three-dimensional 
^stetn can be reduced to a single force R acting in a certain line, 
together with a couple G in a plane perpendicular to the line. 
This theorem was first given by J.. Poinsot, and the line of action 
of K was called by him the central axis of the system. The com- 
bination of a force and a couple in a perpendicular plane is termed 
by Sir R. S. Ball a wrench. Its type, as distinguished from its 
absolute magnitude, may be specified by a screw whose axis is 
the line of action of R, and whose pitch is the ratio G/R. 

The case of two forces may be specially noticed. Let AB be 
tlie shortest liistaucc between the lines 01 action, and let AA , BB 

(fig. 42) represent the forces. 
I.et a, /B be the angles which 
AA', BB' make with the 
direction of the vector-sum, 
on (j]ipnsite sides. Divide AB 
in O, so that 
AA'. cos a. AO — 

BP/, cos / 3 . OB, (1) 
and draw OC ] parallel to the 
vector-sum. Resolving AA', 
BB' each into two compon 
cnls parallel and perpendicular 
riG. 42. ^ ggg former 

components liave a single resultant in OC, of amount 

R = AA' cos a 4- BB' COB /8, (^) 



whilst the latter components form a couple of moment 

G ~ AA'. AB. sin a BB'. AB. sin (3) I 

Conversely it is .seen that any wrench can be replaced in an infiiiile 1 
number of wavs by two forces, and that the line of action of one of 
these may be chosen quite arbitrarily. Also, we find from (2) and 

li) that , 

G.R == AA'. BB'. AB. sin (a + $). (4) 

The right-hand expression is .six times tlic volume of the tetrahedron 
of which tb(i hues AA', BB' representing the foues are opposite 
edges; and^we infer that, in whatever way the wrench lie rc-.-olved 
into two forces, the volume of this tetrahedron is invariable. 

To define the momenl of a force about an axis HK, we prnjec't 
the force orthogonally on a plane perpendicular to IIK and take 
the moment of the projection about the intersection of HK with 
the plane (see § 4). Some convention as to sign is necessary ; we 
shall reckon the momenl to be positive when the tendency of the 
.force is right-handed as regards the direction from H to K. Since 
two concurrent forces and their resultant obviously project into 
two concurrent forces and their resultant, we see that the sum 
of the moments of two concurrent forces about any axis HK is 
equal ito the moment of their resultant. Parallel forces may be 
included in this statement as a limiting case. Hence, in whatever 
way one system of forces is by successive steps replaced by an- 
other, no diange is made in the sum of the moments about any 
assigned axis. By means of this theorem we am show that the 
previous reduction of any system to a wrench is unique. 

From the analogy of couples to translations which was pointed 
out in S 7, we may infer that a couple is sufficiently represented 
by B “ free ” (or non-localized) vector perpendicular to its plane. 
The length of the vector must be proportional to the moment of 
the couple, and its sense must be such that the sum of the mo- 
ments lof the two forces of the couple about it is positive. In 
particuinr, we infer that couples of the same moment in parallel 
planes iwre equivalent; and that couples in any two planes may 
be compounded by geometrical addition of the corresponding 
vectors. Inde^iendent statical proofs are of course easily given. 
Thus, let the plane of the paper be perpendicular to the planes 
of two couples, and therefore perpendicular to the line of inter- 
section of these planes. % § 4^ each couple can be replaced by 
two forces ± P (fig. 4s) perpendicular to the plane of the paj^, 
and «o that one force of each couple is in the line of interaection 
(B); the arms ( AB,^) will t|in be proportional to the respective 
momfaits. The two forces at B will cancel, and we are left with 
a couple of moment P.AC in the plane AC. If we draw three 
vectors ito w^esent these three couples, they will be perpendicu- 
lar and prQ|)^onal to the respective sides of the triangle ABC; 
hence the third vector is the geometric sum of the other two. 


’Since, in this proof the magnitude of P is arbitrary, it fdlews 
incidentally that couples of theeame moment in parallel planes, 
e.g. planes parallel to AC, are equivalent. 

Hence a couple of moment G, whose axis has the direction 
(i, m, fi) relativie to a right-handed system of rectangular axes, 



is equivalent to three couples ZG, #wG, wG in the co-ordinate 
planes. The analytical reduction of a three-dimensional system 
can now be conducted as follows. Let Sj) be the co-ordi- 

nates of a point on the 
line of action of one 01 
the forces, whose com- 
ponents are (say) X^, Yj, 

Z|. Draw P,H normal to 
the plane zOx, and HK 
perpendicular to Oz. In 
KH introduce two equal 
and opposite forces ± Xj. 

The force at Pj with 
- Xj in KH forms a couple 
about Os, of moment 
-yjXj. Next, introduce 
along 0;c two equal and opposite forces ± X^. The force 
in KH with - Xj in 0 « forms a couple about Oy, of moment 
z^Xy Hence the force X^ can be transferred from P^ to 0 , 
provided we introduce couples of moments gjXj about Oy and 
— y^X^ , about O2;. Dealing in the same way with the forces , 
2^ at P'1, we find that all three components of the force at Pj 
can be transferred to Q, provided we introduce three couples 
Lj, Mj, Nj about Or, Oy, Oz respectively, viz. 

L| = yjZi - M, = - XjZj, Nj = ^jY^ - >1X1. (5) 

Itis seen thatLj, are the moments of the original force at 

Pj about the co-ordinate axes. Summing up for all the forces of 
the given system, we obtain a forcoR at 0 , whose components are 
X = s(X.), Y «= 2(Y..), Z = S(Z.), (6) 



and a couple G whose components are 

L = 2{hr). M =. X(M,.), N = SCN,.), (7) 

^l,ere r =1, 2, 3. . . Since R 2 =X 2 4- Y^ + Z^, G^-L^ + MHN^ 
it is necessary and sufficient for equilibrium that the six quanti- 
ties X, Y, Z, L, M, N should all vanish. In words : the sum of 
the projections of the forces on each of the co-ordinate axes must 
vanish; and the sum of the moments of the forces about each 
of these axes must vanish. 


If any other point O', whose co-ordinates are x, y, s, be chosen 
in place of 0, as the point to which the forces are transferred, we 
have to write - x, yi - y* yv h) ^ 

the preceding process. The components of the resultant force 
R arc unaltered, but the new components of couple are found 


to be 

L' = L — yZ -f ^Y, 1 
M' - M -«X 4- [ 

N' =c N -;rY 4 * yX. J 


(8) 


By properly choosing 0 ' we can make the plane of the couple 
perpendicular to the resultant force. The conditions for this 
areL':M':N'*=X: Y:Z,or 

L - yZ 4- ^Y _U^zX + xZ _'^-xY +jX 

— X — — — z ' 
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These are the equations of the central axis. Since the moment 
of the resultant couple is now 

G'-f^L'+^M' + |N' = LX± 5 ^^±N?. <.o) 

the pitch of the equivalent wrench is 

(LX -f MY + NZ)/(X« + ya 4- Z*). 

It appears that X*-^ + Y‘^ + Z*-* and LX + MY + NZ are absolute 
invariants ^cf. § 7). When the latter invariant, but not the 
former, vanishes, the system reduces to a single force. 

The analogy between the mathematical relations of infinitely 
small displacements on the one hand and those of force*systems 
on the other enables us immediately to convert any theorem in 
the one subject into a theorem in the other. For example, we 
can assert without further proof that any infinitely small dis- 
placement may be resolved into two rotations, and that the axis 
of one of these can be chosen arbitrarily. Again, that wrenches 
of arbitrary amounts about two given screws compound into a 
wrench the locus of whose axis is a cylindroid. 

The mathematical properties of a twist or of a wrench have been 
the subject of many remarlcable investigations, which are, however, 
of secondary inqx)rtancc from a physical point of view. In the 
“ Null -System ” ol A. F. Mohius (1790“ 1808), a line such that the 
moment of a given wrench about it is zero is called a null-line. 
The triply iniinitc system of null-lines form what is called in line- 
geometry a “ complex." As regards the configuration of this 
complex, consider a line whose shortest distance from the central 
axis is r, and whose inclination to the central axis is B. The mumont 
of the resultant force K ol the wrench about this line is - Hr sin 0, 
and that oi the couple G is G cos 6 . Hence the line will be a null- 
line provided 

tan B A/f, (11) 

where A is the pitch of the wrench. The null-lines which arc at 
a given distance r from a point O of the central axis will therefore 
iorm one system of generators of a hyperboloid of revolution; and 
by varying r we get a series of such hyperboloids witli a common 
centre and axis. By moving O along the central axis we obtain 
the whole complex of null-Iine.s. It appears also from (ii) tliat 
the nulblines whose distance from the central axis is r arc tangent 
lines to a .system of helices of slope tan -^{rjk ) ; and it is to be noticed 
tluit these helices are lelt-handcd if the given wrench is right- 
handed, and vice versa. 

Since the given wrench can be replaced by a force acting through 
any a.ssigned point P, and a couple, the locus of the nuU-lines 
through iMs a plane, viz. a plane perpendicular to the vector 
which represents the couple. The complex is therefore of the 
type called " linear " (in relation to the degree of this locus). The 
plane in question is called the nuU-piane of V, If the null-plane 
of P pass through Q, the null -plane of Q will pass tlirough P, since 
Py is a nuU-liue. Again^ any plane w is the locus oi a system oi 
null-lines meeting in a point, called the null-point of w. If a plane 
revolve about a fixed straight line p in it, its null-ix)int describes 
another straight line p', which is called the conjugate line of p. 
We have seen that the wrench may be replaced by two £orce.s, 
one of which may act in any arbitrary line p. It is now evident 
tliat the second force must act in the conjugate line p\ since every 
line meeting is a null-line. Again, since the shortest distance 
between any two conjugate lines cuts the central axis at right 
angles, the ortlic-gonal projections of two conjugate lines on a plane 
perf>endicular to the central axis will be parallel (fig. 42). This 
property was employed by L. Cremona to prove riie existence 
under cert un conditions of " reciprocal figures " in a plane (§5). 
If we take any polyhedron with plane faces, the null-planes of its 
vertices with respect to a given wrench will form anotlier poly- 
hedron, and th; edges of the latter will be conjugate (in the above 
sense) to those* of the former. Projecting orthogonally on a plane 
perpendicular to the central axis we obtain two reciprocal figures. 

In the analojgous theory of infinitely small dispkeoments of a 
solid, a " null-line " is a line such that the lengthwise displacement 
of any point t>n it is zero. 

Since a wrench is defined by six independent quantities, it can in 
general be replaced by any system of forces which involves six 
adjustable dements. For instance, it can in general be replaced 
by six forces acting in six given lines, e.g. in the six edges of a given 
tctraliedim. An exception to tlie general statement oocurs when 
the six lines are such that they are possible lines of action of a system 
of six forces in equilibrium ; they are then said to be in involution. 
The theory of forces in involution has been studied A. Cayley, 
J. ]. Sylvester and nihen. We have «een that a rigid structure 
may in generd be rigidly connected with the earth by six links, 
and at now appears that any system of forces actu:^ on the structure 
can in, general be balanced by six determinate forces exerted by the 
finks. If, however, the Knks are in involution, these forces beootne 
infinite or indeterminate. There is a comeeponding kinematic 
peooliariity^ in that the comifixion is now not strictly rigid, an 
infinitely small relative displacement being possible. Sec § 9. 


When parallel farces of given m^itudes act at given pooiti;, 
the resultant acts through a definite point, or centre of parallel 
forces., which is independent of the sp^ial direction of the forces. 
If Vr be the force at (sc,., acting in the direction (I, w), the 

formulae (6) and (7) reduce to 

X « a(P). /, Y - a(P). m, Z « a(P). n, (w) 

and 

L = 2(P).(ny - mf), M - nX), N = 2(P). {mX - Ip), (13) 



These are the same as if we had a single force acting ht 
the point (x, y, z), which is the same for all directions (/, m, n). 
We can hence derive the theory of the centre of gravity, as in § 4. 
An exceptional case occurs when S(P) = 0. 

If we imagine a rigid body to be acted on at given points by forces 
of given niagnitudt!R in directions (not all parallel) which are ^xed 
in space, then as the body is turned about the resultant wrench 
will assume diflcrcnt configurations in the body, and will in eextein 
positions reduce to a single force. The investigation of tiuch 
questions forms the .subject of “ Astatics," which has been cultivated 
by Mohius, Minding, G. Darboux and others. As it has no physicafl 
bearing it is passed over here. 

§ 9. Work , — The work done by a force acting on a particle, in 
any infinitely small di.splacemenl, is defined as the product of 
the force into the orthogonal projection of the displacement on 
the direction of the force; i.e, it is equal to F. 8 ^ cos where F is 
the force, 8i‘ the displacement, and 6 is the angle between the 
directions of F and 8^. In the language of vector analysis {q.v.) 
it is the “ scalar product ** of the vector representing the force 
and the displacement. In the same way, the work done by a 
force acting on a rigid body in any infinitely small displacement 
of the body is the scalar product of the force into the displace- 
ment of any point on the line of action. This product is the 
same whatever point on the line of action be taken, since the 
lengthwise components of the displacements of any j»wo jpoints 
A, H on a line AB are equal, to the first order of small quantities. 
To see this, let A', B' be the displaced positions of A,B,and let 

be the infinitely small angle between AB and A'B\ Then if 



Fig. 45. % 


a, /i be the orthogonal projections of A', B' on AB, we have 
Aa - AB - a3 = AB (i - cos (/>) =. JAB. 4a, 

ultimately. Since this is of the second order, the products 
FAa and F.Bj^ are ultimately equal. 

The total work done by two concurrent forces acting on a 
particle, or on a rigid body, in any infinitely small displacement, 
IS equal to the work of their resultant. Let AB, AC (fig. 46) 
represent the forces, AD their resultant, and let AH be the 




direction of the displacement 8r of the point A. The proposi- 
tion follows at once from the fact that the sum tif orthqgonal 

projections of AB, AC on AH is emial to the projecti^ of AD. 
It is to be noticed that AH need not be in ^e same plane 
with AB, AC. 

It follows from the preceding statements that any two Systems 
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of forces which are staticaUy equivalent, according to the prin- 
ciples of §§ 4 , 8 , will (to the first order of small quantities) do the 
same amount of work in any infinitely small displacment of a 
rigid body to which they may be applied. It is also evident that 
the total work done in two or more successive infinitely small 
displacements is equal to the work done in the resultant dis- 

plat^ement. ... . r 

The work of a couple in any infinitely small rotation of a 
rigid body about an axis perpendicular to the plane of the 
couple is equal to the product of the moment of the couple 
into the angk of rotation, proper conventions as to sign being 
observed. Let the couple consist of two forces P, P(fig. 47) 
the plane of the paper, and lei J be the point where this plane 
is met by the axis of rotation. Draw JBA perpendicular to the 
lines of action, and let c be the angle of rotation. 1 he work of 
the couple is 

t p.jA #-P.JB.e=^P.AB.6=- G<, 


if G be the moment of the couple. 

The analytical calculation of the work done by a system of 
forces in any infinitesimal displacement is as follows. For a 
two-dimensional system we have, in the notation of S§ 3, 4, 


2(X8^r Y5y) — 5[X(\ — vO -f Ybi + 

= 2 X) . \ 4- 2(Y) . fj. 4- 2(^Y - yX)# 

r. X\ 4* Y/z + Ne. (I) 

Again, for a three-dimensional system, in the notation of §8 7 > 


SfXSA- 4 Y8y + Z82) 

— 2{X(\ 4 — Cy) + Y(ju 4 + Z(i/ 4 iy — 

= 2(X) . \ 4 a(Y) . /x435(Z) . »-4 3£(yZ - ^Y) • { 4* 5(^X-« xZ ) . n 
, 4 %{xY - yX) . j, 

= X\ 4 Ym 4- Zk 4 Le 4 Mt, 4 NC- ( 2) 

This expression gives the work done by a given wrench when 
the body receives a given infinitely small twist; it must of course 
be an absolute invariant for all transformations of rectangular 
axes. The first three terms express the work done by the com- 
ponents q{ a "force (X,Y, Z) acting at 0 , and the remaining 
three terms express the work of a couple (L, M,N). 

The work done by a wrench about a given screw, when the body 
twists about a second given screw, may be calculated directly as 
foUows. In fig. 48 let R, G be the force and couple of the wrench, 
9 T the rotation and tran^tion hi the twist Let the axes of the 



Fig. 48. 

wrench and the twist be inclined at an angle e, and let A be the 
shortest distance between them. The displacement of the point 
H in tlic figure, resolved in the direction of R, is t cos e — « A sin e. 
The work is therefore 

R(t cos 0 — fA sin 0) 4 G cos 9 

^ 4 p') cos 0 - A sin 0}, (3) 

if G *= /?R, T = /)'«, ue. py p' are the pitches of the two screws. The 
factor (p 4 p') cos 0 - A sin 0 is called the virtual coefficient of the cwo 
screws which define the types of the wrench and twist, respectively. 

A screw is determined by its axis and its pitch, and ttiereforc 
involves five independent elements. These may be, for instance, 
the five ratios f : rj : f ; a : ju : v of the six quantities which specify an 
infinitesimal twist about the screw. If the twist is a pure rotation, 
these quantities are subject to the relation 

4- 4 vC = o. (4) 

In the analytical investigations of line geometry, these six quantities, 
supposed subject to the relation (4), are used to specify a hne, and 
are called the six “co-ordinates^’ of the line; they are of course 
equivalent to only four independent quantities. If a line is a 
nulkline with respect to the wrench (X, Y, Z, L,M, N), the work 
done in an infinitely small rotation about it is zero, and its co- 
ordinates are accordingly subject to the further relation 

L(4Mn4NC4X\4 Y/*4 Z^«o, (5) 

where the coefficients are instant. This is the equation of a 

Unter complex “ (cf. § 8). 

Two screws are reciprocm when a wrench about one does no work 
on a body which twists about the other. The condition for this is 
4 fiv 4 ft'*? 4 r'C = O, ^ (6) 

if the screws bpdefined by the ratios { : tj : C • ^ and ; v' *• f ' : x' ; / : v', 


respectively. The theory of the screw-systems which are reciprocal 
to one, two, three, four given screws respectively has been investi- 
gated by Sii’ R. S. Ball. 

Considering a rigid body in any given position, we may con- 
template the whole group of infinitesimal displacements winch 
might be given to it. If the extraneous forces are in equilibrium 
the total work which they would perform in any such displace- 
ment would be zero, since they reduce to a zero force and a zero 
couple. This is (in part) the celebrated principle of virtual 
velocities, now often described as the principle of virtual work, 
enunciated by John Bernoulli (1667^174^); word vir- 

tual ” is used because the displacements in question are not 
regarded as actually taking place, the body being in fact at 
rest. The “ velocities ” referred to are the velocities of the 
various points of the body in any imagined motion of the body 
through the position in question; they obviously bear to one 
another the same ratios as the corresponding infinitesimal dis- 
placements. Conversely, we can show that if the virtual work 
of the extraneous forces be zero for every infinitesimal displace- 
ment of the body as rigid, these forces must be in equilibrium. 
For by giving the body (in imagination) a displacement of trans- 
lation we learn that the sum of the resolved parts of the forces 
in any assigned direction is zero, and by giving it a displacement 
of pure rotation we Icam that the sum of the moments about any 
assigned axis is zero. The same thing follows of course froni the 
analytical expression (2) for the virtual work. If this vanishes 
for all values of X, /x, v, i, tj, f we must have X, Y, Z, L, M, N - o, 
which ore the conditions of equilibrium. 

The principle can of course be extended to any system of 
particles or rigid bodies, connected together in any way, pro- 
vided we take into account the internal stresses, or reactions, 
between the various parts. Each such reaction consists of two 
equal and opposite forces, both of which may contribute to the 
equation of virtual work. 

The proper significance of the principle of virtual work, and 
of its converse, will appear more clearly when we come to kinetics 

16); for the present it may be regarded merely as a compact 
and (for many purposes) highly convenient summary of the laws 
of equilibrium. Its special value lies in this, that by a suitable 
adjustment of the hypothetical displacements we are often 
enabled to eliminate unknown reactions. For example, in the 
of a particle lying on a smooth curve, or on a smooth 
surface, if it be displaced along the curve, or on the surface, the 
virtual work of the normal component of the pressure may be 
ignored, since it is of the second order. Again, if two bodies 
are connected by a string or rod, and if the hypothetical displace- 
ments be adjusted so that the distance between the points of 
attachment is unaltered, the corresponding stress may be ignored. 
This is evident from fig. 45 ; if AB, A'B' represent the two posi- 
tions of a string, and T be the tension, the virtual work of the 
two forces ±T at A,B is T(Aa-B)S), which was shown to be 
of the second order. Again, the normal pressure between two 
surfaces disappears from the equation, provided the displace- 
ments be such that one of these surfaces merely slides relatively 
to the other. It is evident, in the first place, that in any displace- 
ment common to the two surfaces, the work of the two equal 
and opposite normal pressures will cancel ; moreover if, one of 
the surfaces being fixed, an infinitely small displacement shifts 
the point of contact from A to B, and if A' be the new position 
of that point of the sliding body which was at A, the projection 
of AA' on the normal at A is of the second order. It is to be 
noticed, in this case, that the tangential reaction (if any) between 
the two surfaces is not eliminated. Again, if the displacements 
be such that one curved surface rolls without sliding on another, 
the reaction, whether normal or tangential, at the point of con- 
tact may be ignored. For the virtual work of two equal and 
opposite forces will cancel in any displacement which is common 
to the two surfaces; whilst, if one surface be fixed, the displace- 
ment of that point of the roUing surface which was in contact 
with the other is of the second order. We are thus able to 
imagine a great variety of mechanical i^stems to which the 
principle of virtual work can be applied without any regard to 
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the internal Stresses, provided the hypothetical displacements 
be such that none of the connexions of the system are violated. 

If the system be subject to gravity, the corresponding part 
of the virtual work can be calculated from the displacement of 
the centre of gravity. If W,, Wg, ... be the weights of a 
system of particles, whose depths below a fixed horizontal plane 
of reference are Sj, , respectively, the virtual work of 

gravity is 

w.8.,+w^+ *(Wa+wa+...) W 

« (Wj Hr Wg + . . 

where i is the depth of the centre of gravity (see § 8 (14) and 
§ n (6)). This expression is the same as if the whole mass 
were concentrated at the centre of gravity, and displaced with 
this point. An important conclusion is that in any displacement 
of a system of bodies in equilibrium, such that the virtual 
work of all forces except gravity may be ignored, the depth 
of the centre of gravity is “ stationary.” 

The question as to stability of equilibrium belongs essentially 
to kinetics; but we may state by anticipation that in c^es 
where gravity is the only force which does work, the equilibrium 
of a body or system of bodies is stable only if the depth of the 
centre of gravity be a maximum. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a bar resting with its ends on 
two smooth inclines (fig. 18). If the bar be displaced in a vertical 
plane so that its ends slide on the two inclines, the instantaneous 
centre is at the point J. The displacement of G is at right angles 
to JG; this shows that for equilibrium JGmust be vertical. Aga^, 
the locus of G is an arc of an ellipse whose centre is in the intersection 
of the planes; since this arc is convex upwards the equilibrium is 
unstable. A general criterion for the case of a rigid body movable 
in two dimensions, with one degree of frc*edom, can be obtained as 
follows. We have seen (S 3) that the sequence of possible positions 
is obtained if we imagine the " body-centrode " to roll on the “ spacc- 
centrode.” For equilibrium, the altitude of the centre of gravity 
G must be stationary; hence G must lie in the same vertical line 
with the point of contact J of the two curves. Further, it is known 
frotn the theory <>f “ roulettes “ that the locus of G will be concave 
or convex upwards according as 

,J. ( 8 ) 

nr 


where p, p' are the radii of curvature of the two curves at J , (p is the 
inclination of the common tangent at J to the horizontal, and h is 
the height of G above J . The signs of p, p' are to be taken positive 
when the curvatures are as in the 
standard case shown in fig. 49* Hence 
for stability the upper sign must obtain 
in (8). The same criterion may be 
arrived at in a more intuitive manner as 
follows. If the body be supposed to roll 
(say to the right) until the curves touch 
at J', and if JJ' = 8s, the angle through 
which the upper figure rotates is 
8s/p + 8s/p', and the horizontal displace- 
ment of G is equal to the product of 
tills expression into A. If this displace- 
ment be less than the horizontal projection 
of jj', viz. 9 s cos the vertical through 
the new position of G will fall to the left 
of J" ancl gravity will tend to restore tlie 
body to its former position. It is here 
assumed tliat the remaining forc^ acting 
on the body in its displaced position have 
zero moment about j'; this is ^identiy 
the case, for instance, in the problem of “ rocking stones." 



Fig. 49. 


The principle of virtual work is specially convenient in the 
theory of frames (§ 6), since the reactions at smooth joints and 
the stresses in inextensible bars may be left out of account. 
In particular, in the case of a frame which is just rigid, the 
principle enables us to find the stress in any one bar indepen- 
dently of the rest. If we imagine the bar in question to be 
removed, equilibrium will still persist if we introduce two 
equal and opposite forces S, of suitable magmtude, at the 
joints which it connected. In any infinitely small deformation 
of the frame as thus modified, the virtual work of the forces 
S, together with that of the original ejctnmeous forces, must 
vMUsh; determiners. 

As a simple example, take the case of a light frame, whose bars 
form the sides of a rhombus ABCD with the diagonal BD. suspended 
from A and carrying a weight W at C; and let it be required to find 


the stress in BD. If we remove the bar BD, and apply two equal 
and opposite forces S at B and D, the equation is 
W . 8(2/ cos 8) + * S . 8(/ sin S) 5* o, 
where / is the length of a side of the 
rhombus, and 8 its inclination to the 
vortical. Hence 

S = W tan 8«W.BD/AC. (8) 

The method is specially appropriate 
when the frame, although just rigid, is 
not “ simple " in tlie sense of § 6, and 
when accordingly the method of reciprocal 
figures is not immediately available. To 
avoid the intricate trigonometrical calcu- 
lations which would often be necessary, 
graphical devices have been introduced by 
H. Muller-Breslau and others. For this 
purpose the infinitesimal displacements of* 
the various joints arc replaced by finite 
lengths proportional to them, and there- Fig. 50. 

fore proportional to the velocities of the • 

joints in some imagined motion of the deformable framtf through its 
actual configuration ; this is really (it may be remarked) a reversion to 
the original notion of " virtual velocities." Let J be the instantaneous 
centre for any bar CD (fig. 12), and let So, represent the virtual 
velocities of C, D. H these lines be turned through a right angle 
in the same sense, they take up positions such as CC', DD', where 
C^ D" are on JC, JD, respectively, and C'D' is parallel to CD. 
Further, if F, (fig. 51) be any force acting on the Jomt C, its virtual 
work will be equal to the moment of about C^ the equation of 
virtual work is thus transformed into an equation of moxnentB. 






F^o. 5a. 


Fill. 

Consider, for example, a frame whose sides form the six sides of 
a hexagon ABCDEF and the three diagonals AD, BE, CF; and sup- 
po.se that it is required to find the stress in CF due to a given system 
of extraneous forces in equilibrium, acting on the jointo. Imagine 
the bar CF to be removed, and consider a deformation in which AB 
is fixed. The instantaneous centre of CD will be at tiie intersection 
of AD, BC, and if C'D' be drawn parallel to CD, the fines CC', DD' 
may be taken to represent the virtual 
velocities of C, D turned each through 
a right angle. Moreover, if we draw 
V'E' parallel to DE, and E'F' 

g irallel to El*', the lines CC', DD', 

E', FF' will re^iresent on the same 
scale the virtual velocities of the 
points C, D, E, F, respectively, 
turned each through a right angle. 

The equation of virtual work is then 
formed by taking moments about C', 

D', E', F' of the extraneous forces 
which act at C, D, E, F, respectively. 

Amongst these forces we must include the two equal and opp^te 
forces S which take the place of the stress in the removed bax fC 
The above metiiod lends itself naturally to the investigation of 
the critical forms of a frame whose general structure is given. We 
have seen that the stresses produced by an equilibrating system of 
extraneous forces in a frame which is just ri^d, according to the 
criterion of g 6, are in general uniquely determinate; in particular, 
when there are no extraneous forces the bars are in general free from 
stress. It may however happen that owing to some special relation 
between the lengths of the bars the frame admits of an infinitesimal 
deformation. The simplest case is that of a frame of three baxa, 
when the three joints A, B, C fall into a straight line; a small dis- 
placement of the joint B at right angles to AC would involve changes 
in the lengths of AB, BC which are only of the second order of small . 
quantities. Another example is shown in fig. 53. The graphical 
method leads at once to the detection of 8u<m cases. Thus m the 
hexagonti frame of fig. 52, if an infinitesixnal deformation is possible 
without removing the bar CF, the instantaneous centre of CF (when 
AB is fixed) will be at the intersection of AF BC^uid sinoe CC', 
FF' represent the virtual velocities of the points C, F, turned each 
througn a right angle, C'F' must be parallel to CF. Conversely, if 
this condition be satisfied, an infinitesimal deformation is poMtble. 
The result may be generalized into the statement that a itiaiie ban 
» oitical form whenever a frame of the same structure can be detigned 

xvn. 3141 
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with corretpQsidinRf bars parallel, but without complete geometric 
siiiiilanty. In the caisM ol ii^. 52 it may be shown that an equivalent 
condition is that the six points A, B, C, D, E, F should lie on a conic 
(M. W. Croltoii). T ]iis is luliilled when the opposite sides of the 
hf'xagon are jiaralld, and (as a still more apecial case) when the 
hexagon is regular. 

When a frame has a critical form it may be in a state of stress 
independently of the action of extraneous forces; moreover, the 
stresses due to extranwus forces are 
indeterminate, and may be infinite. 
For suppose as before that one of the 
bars is removed. If there are no extra- 
neous forces the equation of virtual work 
reduces to S . where S is the stres.s 

in the removed bar, and is is the change 
in the distance between the joints which 
it connected. In a critical form we 
have ds~o, and the equation is satisfied 
by an arbitrary value of S ; a consistent 
system of stresses in the remaming bars 
can then be found by preceding rules. Agam, when extraneous 
forces P act on the joints, the equation is 

2(P.8/’) [ S. 5 .V- 0 , 

where Sp is the displacement of any joint in the direction of the 
corresponding force P. If 2 (P . 8/5) - o, the stresses are merely 
indeterminate as before; but if S(P. S/j) doc? not vanish, the equation 
caimot be satisfied by any linitc v^ue of S, since 8 .« o. This means 
that, if the material of tiic frame were absolutely unyielding, no 
Anile stresses in the bars would enable it to withstand the extraneous 
lorctis. With actual materials, the frame would yield elastically, 
until its conliguration is no longer “critical." The stresses in the 
bars would then be comparatively very great, although finife. The 
use of frames which approximate to a critical form is of course to 
b': avoided in practi.e. 

A brief referi**ice must suffice to llie theory of three dimensional 
frames. Thisds imi)ortant from a technical point ul view, since all 
stnicturc.s are practically three-dimensional. We may note that 
a frame of n joints which is just rigid must have 6 bars; and 
that the stresses produced in such a frame liy a given system of 
extraneous forces in equililirium are statically detcriiiiiiatc, subject 
to the exception of “ critical forms." 



L 

§ 10. of Inexlensible Chains . — The theory of hodie.s 

or structures which are deformable in their .smallest parts 
belongs properly to elasticity {q.v.). The case of inexteasible 
strings or chains is, however, so simple that it is generally 
included in expositions of pure statics. 

It is assumed that tlie form can be sufficiently represented by 
a pliuie curve, that the stress (tension) at any point P of the 
nirvc, between the two portions which meet there, i.s in the 
'direction of the tangent at P, and that the forces on any linear 
element hs must satisfy the conditions of equilibrium laid 
down in g I. It follows that the forces on any finite portion 
will satisfy the conditions of equilibrium which apply to the 
case of a rigid body (g 4). 

We will suppose in the first instance that the curve is plane. 
It is often convenient to resolve the forces on an element PQ 

(« Sj) in the directions of the 
tangent and normal rc.spcctively. 
If T, T + ST be the tensions at 
P, Q, and Si/r be the angle between 
the directions of the curve at 
tliese points, the components 
of the tensions along the tangent 
at P give (T + ST) cos tj/ - T, 
or ST, ultimately; whilst for the 
component along the normal at 
P we have (T + ST) sin , or 
TSj^, or Thsjp, where p is the radius of curvature. 

Suppose, for example, that we have a light string stretched 
over a smooth curve;, and let RS^ denote the normal pressure 
(outwards from the centre of curvature) on Sf . The two resolu- 
tions give ST »= o, Tbij/ » RSr, or 

T const., R » Tfp. (i) 

The te*ttion is constant, and%ie pressure per unit length varies 
as the*curvature. 

Next suppose that the curve is “ rough ” ; and let FSs be 
the tangential force of friction on 85. We have ST ± FS^ * o, 
TSift “ RBs, where the upper or lower sign is to be taken 



according to the sense in which F acts. We assume that in 
limiting equilibrium we have ¥ « /2R, everywhere, where p, is 
the coefficient of friction. It the string be on the point of 
slipping in the direction in which ip increases, the lower sign 
is to be taken ; hence SI' FSf /*T8^, whence 

T - (2) 

if Ty be the tension corresponding to xj/ = o. This illustrates 
the resistance to dragging of a rope coiled round a post; r.g. 
if we put /i = *3, xj/ — 27 r, we find for the change of tension in 
one turn I’/T^ = 6 5. In two turns this ratio is squared, and 
so on. 

Again, take the case of a string under gravity, in contact 
with a smooth curve in a vertical plane. Let xj/ denote the 
inclination to the horizontal, and whs the weight of an 
element S.?. The tangential and normal components of whs 
are - whs .sin xj; and - wS,? cos Hence 

8T = wis sin xpf TStp = wBs cos ^ -f- RSs. (3) 

If wc take rectangular axes Ox, Oy, of which Oy is drawn 
vertically upwards, we have 8y — sin ^ 8^, whence ST — why. 
If the string be uniform, w is constant, and 

T — wy 4 const = w(y — y„), (4) 

say; hence the tension varies as the height above some fixed 
level ()/(,). I'he pressure is then given by the formula 

R = T^l -- w cos 4. (5) 

In the ra.se of a chain hanging freely under gravity it is usually 
convenient to formulate the conditions of equilibrium of a 
finite portion PQ. The forces on this reduce to three, viz. 
the weight of PQ and the tensions at P,Q. Hence these three 
forces will be concurrent, and their ratios will be given by a 
triangle of forces. In particular, if wc consider a length AP 
beginning at the lowest point A, then resolving horizontally 
and vertically wc have 

T cos — T„, T sin 4 — W, (6) 


where T() is the tension at A, and W is the weight of PA. 
The former equation expresses that the horizontal tension is 
constant. 

If the chain be uniform we have W — ws, whore s is the arc 
AP; hence ws = Tq tan xh. If we write T(, — wa, so that a is 




the length of a portion of the chain whose weight would equal 
the horizontal tension, this becomes 

s ^ a tan xj/. (y) 

This is the intrinsic ” equation of the curve. If the axes 
of X and y be taken horizontal and vertical (upwards), we derive 
X =x:alog (sec if -f tan if), y « a sec if. (8) 

Eliminating xj/ we obtain the Cartesian equation 

y S5S « cosh ? • (9) 

of the common catenary, as it is called (%. 56). The omissioa 
of the additiYe arbitrary constants of integration in (S) is 
equivalent to a special choice of the origin 0 of co-ordmates; 
viz. O is at a distance a verticaHiy below the lowest point 
The tension is constant, and the pressure per unit length varies 
as the curvature. 


5 ~ a sinh ^ , y® ** a® + T Ty.sec if a* wy, (zo) 
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which are m^^ed in the preceding formulae are also note- 
worthy. It is a classical problem in the calculus of variations 

to deduce the equation (9) from 
the condition that the depth 
of the centre of gravity of a 
chain of given length hanging 
between fixed points must be 
Btationiiry (S 9). The length 
a is called the parameter of the 
catenary ; it determines the 
scale of the curve, all cate- 
naries being geometrically simi- 
lar. If weights be suspended 
from various points of a hang- 
ing chain, the intervening por- 
tions will form arcs of equal 
catenaries, since the horizontal 
~x tension {wa) is the same for all. 
Fig. 56. Again, if a cliain pass over a 

perfectly smooth peg, the cate- 
naries in which it hangs on the two sides, though usually of 
different parameters, will have the same directrix, since by 
(10) y is the same for both at the peg. 

As an example of the use of the formulae wo may determine the 
maximum span for a wire of given material. The condition is that 
the tension must not oxcoerl the weight of a certain length \ of the 
wire. At the ends we shall have y ss: x, or 

A = <*cosh^, (it) 

and llu' problem is to make x a maximum for variations of a. Differ- 
entiating (ii) we lind that, if dxjda — o, 

* tanh ^ ~ T. (12) 

a a ’ 

It is easily seen graphically, or from a table of hyperbolic tangents, 
that the equation u tanh m=i has only one jiositive root (w ~ 1*200) ; 
tlie span is tlierefore 

2;i' = 2au — 2 A/ sinh u = 1*326 A, 
and the length of wire is 

26* =! 2 A/m == I *667 A. 

The tangents at the ends meet on tlie directrix, and their inclination 
to the horizon t il is .*»(/’ 30^ 

The rclition between the sag, the tension, and the span of a wire 
{e. g. a telegraph wire) stretched nearly straight between two points 
A, B at the .same level is determined most simply from hrst principles. 
If T be the tension, W the total weight, k the sag in the middle, and 
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write T » ft/x, whem x is a coostant length. Resolving firiong tho 
normal the forces on an element fc, we find T9iff »= wSs cob^, whence 

From this we derive 

;r ~ A\^, y » A log sec f , (16^' 

where the directions of x and y arc horizontal and verticalf, and the 
origin is taken at the lowest point. The curve (fig. 58) has two 
vertical asymptotes x = ± jir \ ; tills shows that however the thick- 
ness of a cable be adjusted there is a limit irA to the horizontal span, 
where a depends on tlie tensile strength of the material. For a 
uniform catenary the limit was found above to be 11326A. • 



For investigations relating to the equilibrium of a string in 
three dimensions we must refer to the textbooks. In the case 
of a string stretched over a smooth surface, but in other respects 
free from extraneous force, the tensions at the ends of a small 
element 8 s must be b danced by the normal re^tion of the 
surface. It follows that the osculating plane of the curve 
formed by the string must contain the normal to the surface, 
/. e. the curve must be a “ geodesic,” and that the normal pressure 
per unit length must vary us the principal curvature of the 
curve. , 

Sii. Theory of Mass-Sy stems . is a purely i^eometrical 
subject. We consider a system of points Pp . . . , 
with which are associated certain co-efficients 
respectively. In the application to mechanics tiiese coefficients 
are the masses of particles situate at the respective points, 
and arc therefore all positive. We shall make this supposition 
in what follows, but it should be remarked that hardly any 
difference is made in the theory if some of the coefficients have 
a different sign from the rest, except in the special case where 
S(m) cr o. This has a certain interest in magnetism. 

In a given mass-system there exists one and only one point 
G such that 

. GP) =0. (r) 

For, take any point 0, and construct the vector 



}f/ tlu* inclination to the horizontal at A or B, we have 2Tif> ^ W, 
AB=2p\^, approximately, where p Li the radius of curvature. Since 
2kp — (^AB)^ ultimately, we have 

k^lW.AB/T. (13) 

The same formula applies if A, B he at different levels, provided k be 
the sag, measured vertically, half way between A and B. 

In relation to the theory of suspension bridges the case where 
the weight of any portion of the chain varies as its horizontal 
projection is of interest. The vertical through the centre of 
gravity of the arc AP (see fig. 55) will then bisect its horizontal 
projection AN ; hence if PS be the tai^ent at P wc shall have 
AS - SN. This property is characteristic of a parabola v/hose 
axis is vertical. ’ If we take A as origin and AN as axis of x, 
the weight of AP may be denoted by wxj where w is the weight 
per unit length at A. Since PNS is a triangle of forces for 
the portion AP of the chain, we have wx 'I q = PN/NS, or 

y = w.A'2/2To, (14) 

which is the equation of the parabola in question. The result 
might of course have been inferred from the theory of the 
parabolic funicular in § 

Finally, we may refer to the catendtry of uniform strength, where 
the cross-section of the wire (or cable) is supposed to vary as the 
tension. Hence w, the weight per foot, vanes as T, and we may 


OG 


X(m . OP) 

‘ '' 2(m) ■ 




Then 

2(w . GP) = 2{w(GO -f OP)} = 2(»«) . GO + S(w) .'oP = o. (3) 

Also there cannot be a distinct point G' such that 2(m.GT) = o, 
for we should have, by subtraction, 


5 {w(GP + PC')} 


o, or 2(w) . GG' —0 ; 


(4) 


i.e. G' must coincide with G. The point G determined by (i) 
is called the mass-cenire or centre of inertia of the given system. 
It is easily seen that, in the process of determining the mass- 
centre, any group of particles may be replaced by a single 
particle whose mass is equal to that of the group, situate at the 
mass-centre of the group. 

If through Pj, P.^, . . . Pn we draw any system of parallel 
planes meeting a straight line OX in the points Mj, Mj, . . . 

M„, the collinear vectors OMj, OlHij, . . . 0M„ may be called 

the “ projection.? ” of OP,, OP^* • • * ^ OX. Let these 

projections be denoted algebraically by the 

sign being positive or negative according as the direction it 
tlmt of OX or the reverse. Since the projection of a vector- 
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sum is the sum of the projections of the several vectors, the 
equation (2) gives 

5= (5) 

2(»h) 

if X be the projection of OG. Hence if tlie Cartesian co-ordinates 
of Pp Po, . . . P„ relative to any axes, rectangular or oblique 
be (*i, r„ 8|), (*,, y... Sa), . . . , (•*», y„ s,.), the mass-centre 
(.V, y, z) is determined by the formulae 

».._2(w4r) -_2(wy) 2(w^) 

2(m)’ ^ " a(w)‘ 

If*we write y-y + rj, s=^5.+ {, so that rj, i denote 

co-ordinates relative to the mass-centre G, we have from (6) 

- (if = o, 2(mC) - o. (7) 

One or two special cases may be noticed. If three masses a, 7 
be situate at tne vertices of a trianf?le ABC, the mass-centre of 
and 7 ,iB at a point A' in BC such that ^ . RA' — 7 . A'C. I Ijc mass- 
centre (G) of«, 7 will then divide AA' so that a . AG — (/3 4- y)GA\ 
It is easily proved that 

a : jS : 7 = A BGA : a GCA : a GAB ; 
also, by giving suitable values (positive or negative) to the ratios 
o : iS : 7 we can make G assume any assigned position in the plane ABC. 
We have here the origin of tlie “ bary con trie co-ordinates " of Mobius, 
now usually known as " areal ” co-ordinates. If a + ^ -f 7 = o, G is 
at infinity; if o rr /s — 7, G is at the intersection of the median lines 
of the triangle; if a : / 3 : 7 ^ a : 6 : c, G is at the centre oJ the inscribed 
circle. Again, if G be the mass-centre of four particles a, iB, 7 , 8 
situate at the vertices of a tetrahedron ABCD, we find 
a : /8 : 7 : S = tet'‘ GBCD : tet" GCDA : let" GDAB : tet" GABC, 
and by suitable determination of the ratios on the left hand we can 
make G assume any assigned position in space. If a-f- 54 * 7 - 1 - 8 — O, 
G is at infinity i if a— 5 = 7 ^?S, G bisects the lines joining the middle 
points of opposite edges of the tetrahedron ABCi) ; if a ; 5 : 7 * .5 — 
aBCD : aCDA ; aDAB ; aABC, G is at the centre of tlic inscribed 
sphere. 

If wc have a continuous distribution of matter, instead of a .sy .u*m 
of discrete particles, the summations in (6) arc to be replaced by 
integrations. Examples will be found in textbooks of the calculus 
and of analytical statics. As particular cases : the mass centre 
of a uniforfti thin triangular plate coincides with that of three 
equal particles at the corners ; and that of a uniform solid tetra- 
hedron coincides with that of four equal particles at the vertices. 
Again, the mas.s-centre of a uniform solid right circular cone divides 
the axis in the ratio 3:1; that of a uniform solid hemisphere divides 
the axial radius in the ratio 3 : 5. 

It Ls easily seen from (6) that if the configuration of a system of 
particles be altered by " homogeneous strain " (see Elasticity) 
the new position of the mass-centre will be at that point of tlie 
Strained figure which corresi>onds to the original mass-centre. 

The formula (2) shows that a system of concurrent forces 
represented by m^-OPi, . . w„.OP„ will have a 

resultant represented by 2(w) . OG. If we imagine 0 to recede to 
infinity in any direction wc learn that a system of parallel forces 
proportional to Wj,, . . . acting at P,, P.^. . . , P„ have 
a resultant proportional to 2(w) which acts always through 
a point G fixed relatively to the given mass-system. This 
contains the theorv of the centre of gravity 4, 9). We 
' ~ P„, and P/, P/ 
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may note also that if Pj, P.„ 

represent two configurations of the series of particles, then 

2 (m.fT') =5(w).GG', (8) 

where G,G' are the two positions of the mass-centre. The 

forces w^-PiP/, W.2.P2P./, . . . n/„.P„P„', considered as local- 
ized vectors, do not, however, as a rule reduce to a single 
resultant. 

We proceed to the theory of the plane, axial and polar 
quadratic moments of the system. The axial moments have 
alone a dynamical significance, but the others are useful as 
subsidiary conceptions. If Aj, h,,, . . . A„ be the perpendicular 
distances" of the particles from any fixed plane, the sum ^mh^) 
is the quadratic moment with respect to the plane. If p^, 
p2, .../>» be the perpendfeular distances from any given 
axis^ tlie sum is the quadratic moment with respect to 

the axis; it is also called the moment oj inertia about the axis. 
If fj, fj, . . . fn be the distances from a fixed point, the sum 
is the quadratic moment with respect to that point 
(or pole). If we divide any of the above quadratic moments 


by the total mass 2(w), the result is called the mean square 
of the distances of the particles from the respective plane, 
axis or pole. In the case of an axial moment, the square root 
of the resulting mean square is called the radius of gyration of 
the system about the axis in question. If we take rectangular 
axes through any point O, the quadratic moments with respect 
to the co-ordinate planes are 

1., = 2{wiA*«), Iv ~ 2(my2), T. = 2(w^2) ; ( 9 ) 

those with respect to the co-ordinate axes are 
Ij.. = 2 {w(y 3 4- U = 2{m(^2 4 - x'’)], Uy - -H y«)) ; (10) 

whilst the polar quadratic moment with respect to O is 

I, = :g{w(;r2 4 -y 2 4 -^)}- (u) 

We note that 

I,v-Ix4-T,, E, = 1,4-1., ( 12 ) 

and 

- Iv f Ir 4 - E = lily, 4 - Ev -f E,). (13) 

In the case of continuous distributions ol matter the summations 
in ( 9 ), (loE (ii) are of course to be replaced by integrations. For 
a uniform Ain circular plate, we find, taking the origin at its centre, 
and the axis of z normal to its plane, I„ = 1 .: AMa**, where M is the mass 
and a the radius. Since E =* E, E — o* we deduce I-. - 
lry = AMa-; hence the value ol the squared radius of gyration is for a 
diameter la*-*, and for the axis of symmetry Ja®. Again, for a uni- 
form solid sphere having its centre at the ongin we find I„ — 

E = E = E = AMa^ E*' - l-A"^ Ej' = ^ tlie square of the 

radius of gyration with respect to a diameter is j(a“. The method of 
homogeneous strain can ue applied to deduce the corresponding 
results for an ellipsoid of semi-axes a, c. If the co ordinate axes 
coincide w'ith the principal axes, we find E = E 

E = whence E^ ~ 4 r’E 

If y, z) be any homogeneous quadratic function of Xy y, z, 
we have 

V^ni(p{x, y, 5 )j ^ 2 ]wn^(af 4 - f -\- v, ^ \ C){ 

= X[w./)(rE y, ^)| 4 - rj, C)}, (M) 

Since the terms which arc bilinear in respect to x, y, z, and 
f, 7;, f vanish, in virtue of the relations (7). Thus 

E -E + 2(n7)A^ (15) 

E,-E^-b2(w) (?--f ^••^), (10) 

with similar relations, and 

io-lr.-f 2(m).OG*‘'. (17) 

The formula (t 6) expresses that the squared radius of gyration 
about any axis (0») exceeds the sejuared radius of gyration 
about a parallel axis through G by the square of the clislani'e 
between the two axes. The formula (i 7) is due to J . L. Lagrange ; 
it may be written 

2(777 . OP“) _ 2 (W , GI^) I QQ.J 

" 2(w) ■ “ " 2(W) 

and expresses that the mean square of the di.stances of the 
particles from 0 exceeds the mean square of the distances from 
G by OG**^. The mass-centre is accordingly that point the mean 
square of whose distances from the several particles is least. 
If in (18) we make 0 coincide with P„ Po, . . . P„ in succession, 
we obtain 

o . Pj]’ 5 j 2 + ... 3 m» , 2(>« 

Wi- W"-! ’ « -1- . . . -* . Pi,P»2= 2(/;/ 

r/ri . P« Pi2+ W2 . P« Par* -f* . . . + o = 2(w 

If we multiply these equations by 
and add, we find 

22(m^j . P,P,®) = 2(m) . 2(m . GP®), (20) 

provided the summation 22 on the left hand be understood to 
include each pair of particles once only. This theorem, also 
due to Lagrange, enable.s us to express the mean square of the 
distances of the particles from the centre of mass in terms of 
the masses and mutual distances. For instance, considering 
four equal particles at the vertices of a regular tetrahedron, 
we can infer that the radius R of the circumscribing sphere is 
given by R“ = I a^, if a be the length of an edge. 

Another type of quadratic moment is supplied by the deviation- 
moments, or products of inertia of a distribution of matter. 
Thus the sum 2(m.y2) is called the “ product of inertia ” with 
respect to the planes y ~ z — o. This may be expresf ed in 
terms of the product of inertia with respert to parallel planes 
through G by means of the formula (14); viz, 

2(m . y^) = 2(m . tjC) 4- 2(w) . yi. (21) 


(;p,2, 

GIV, 


GF«3) + 2(»»r) 
. GPU) 3 2(w) 


GPU) + a(w) . GPnU. 

. . m„, respectively, 


i 
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The quadratic moments with respect to different planes 
through a fixed point O are related to one another as follows. 
The moment with respect to the plane 

KX + fiy -f i/;r = o, (22) 

where A., /x, v are direction-cosines, is 
^\m[\x + /uy 4- ^ -f -f . 1/ 

+ 2X(my^) . fiv + 22{msx) . t>K+ 22{fnxy) . (23) 

and therefore varies as the square of the perpendicular drawn 
from 0 to a tangent plane of a certain quadric surface, the tangent 
plane in question being parallel to (22). If the co-ordinate axes 
coincide with the principal axes of this quadric, we shall have 

2{mys) - o, ^{mzx) ^ 0, ^{mxy) = o; (24) 

and if we write 

2{mx/^ Ma®, 2{my‘'^ x= == Mr*, (25) 

where M = 2 (w), the quadratic moment becomes M(a-A.- + b^fi^ + 
or where p is the distance of the origin from that 
tangent plane of the ellipsoid 

y<i 

^ ^ ~ 

which is parallel to (22). It appears from (24) that through any 
assigned point 0 three rectangular axes can be drawn such that 
the product of inertia with respect to each pair of co-ordinate 
planes vanishes ; these are called the principal axes of inertia at O. 
The ellipsoid (26) was first employed by J. Binet (i8n), and may 
be called “ Binct’s Ellipsoid ” for the point 0. Evidently the 
quadratic moment for a variable plane through 0 will have a 
“ stationary ” value when, and only when, the plane coincides 
with a principal plane of (26). It may further be shown that if 
Binet’s ellipsoid be referred to any system of conjugate diameters 
as co-ordinate axes, its equation will be 

(27) 


^ j. ' 

i" //a -T , 


1, 


(32) 


(34) 


provided 

2(fnx'2} ^ Mrt'a, Z(ntv'‘^ - M6'^ S(fn£'^} = ; 

also that 

SbwyV) 0, 2(niyx') ^ o, ^imx'y'} r- o. (28) 

Let us now take as co-ordinate axes the principal axes of inertia 
at the mass-centre G. If a, b, c be the semi-axes of the Binet’s 
ellipsoid of G, the quadratic moment with respect to the plane 
\x fiv -r vz = o will be M(a‘'^A- + b-fi- 4- r-v-), and that with 
respect to a parallel plane 

-i /xy + (2C)) 

will be M(a“A- -I- + P^)} (^S)- Tliis will have a 

given value provided 

ssr (/{-i - -j- fca) ^12 -f (/<2 _ 

Hence the planes of constant quadratic moment Mkr will en- 
^'elop the quadric 

x'^ , V- , , , 

A- - a“ ^ A’-i ^ A’-i - c- ~ 

and the quadrics corresponding to different values of Af- will be 
confocal. If we write 

A" a'-* -f- 4 - c- + 

^2 + ( 2 ^ c" + -f b'^ == 72, 

the equation (31) becomes 

^ 

a« + 0 /8“ -f 0 7« -h 0 ■ 

for different values of 0 this represents a system of quadrics 
confocal with the ellipsoid 

S + ^ + :^ = i. 

which we shall meet with presently as the “ ellipsoid of gyration ” 
at G. Now consider the tangent plane w at any point P of a 
confocal, the tangent plane 0/ at an adjacent point N', and a 
plane <0" through P parallel to w. The distance between the 
planes m and (d" will be of the second order of small quantities, 
and the quadratic moments with respect to w and 0/' will there- 
fore be equal to the first order. Since the quadratic moments 
with respect to o) and w are equal, it follows that w is a plane of 
stationary quadratic moment at P, and therefore a principal 
plane of inertia at P. In other words, the principal axes of 
mertia at P are the normals to the three confocals of the system 


(33) which pass through P. Moreover if ac, y, « be the co-ordinates 
of P, (33) IS an equation to find the corresponding values of $; 
and if 0^, 6^ be the roots we find 

0,4-0, = (33) 

where = *2 + y2 squares of the radii of gyration 

about the principal axes at P may be denoted by 
V + ; lienee by (32) and (35) they are^r^ _ 

r^ — Oo, respectively. 

To find the relations between the moments of inertia about 
different axes through any assigned point G, we take 0 as origin. 
Since the square of the distance of a point («, x, %) from tjie 
axis 

(36) 

is x" + y2 + £-2 _ + /Ay + vzj^, the moment of inertia about 

this axis is 

1 - Xfm{(A8 H- 4- + + {\x 4 fiy 4, vzm ' 

— A\® 4 - Bfi® 4 " - 2F fjLv — 2Gvk — 2HAju, (37) 

provided 

A=-2{m(y2 4 B=:S{w(«2 4. 4 “ y®)[,) 

F = 2 {myz), G = 2 {mzx), H = 2 {fnxy); / 

i,e. A, B, C are the moments of inertia about the co-ordinate 
axes, and F, G, H are the products of inertia with respect to the 
pairs of co-ordinate planes. If we construct the quadric 

Ay- 4- By'* -f Cc® — 2Fy^' — iGzx — 2iixy — Mf*, (39) 
where c is an arbitrary linear magnitude, the intercept r which it 
makes on a radius drawn in the direction X, fiy v is found by 
putting X, y, s =- Ar, fir, vr. Hence, by comparison with (37), 

I 1 = Me^r-. • ( 40 ) 

I The moment of inertia about any radius of the quadric (39) there- 

j fore varies inversely as the square of the length of this radius. 

I When referred to its principal axes, the equation of the quadric 
takes the form 

■ Aa^ 1 By 8 4- C 28 Me*. ( 41 ) 

The directions of these axes are determined by tffe property (24), 
and therefore coincide with those of the principal axes of inertia 
at 0, as already defined in connexion with the theory of plane 
quadratic moments. The new A, B, C are called the principal 
moments of inertia at 0 . Since they are essentially positive the 
quadric is an ellipsoid ; it is culled the momental ellipsoid at O. 
Since, by (12), B 4- C > A, &c., the sum of the two lesser principal 
moments must exceed the greatest principal moment. A limi-, 
tation is thus imposed on the possible forms of the momental 
ellipsoid; c.g. in the case of symmetry about an axis it appears 
that the ratio of the polar to the equatorial diameter of the 

I ellipsoid cannot be less than 1/ J2, 

If we write A — Ma-, B — MjS^, C = My-, the formula (37), 
when referred to the principal axes at 0, becomes 

1 - M(aV 4- W + = M/)a, (42) 

if p denotes the perpendicular drawn from 0 in the direction 
(X, fi, v) to a tangent plane of the ellipsoid 

+ + '^ 3 ) 

This is called the ellipsoid of gyration at 0 ; it was Introduced into 
the theory by J. MacCullagh. The ellipsoids (41) and (43) are 
reciprocal polars with respect to a sphere having 0 as centre. 

If A = B C, the momental ellipsoid becomes a sphere; all 
axes through 0 are then principal axes, and the moment of 
inertia is the same for each. The mass-system is then said to 
possess kinetic symmetry about 0. 

If all the masse.s lie in a plane {x »= o) we have, in the notation of 
(25), c“ = o, and therefore A =s: MA^, B *=* Ma'®, C = M(a'® + b'^y go that 
the equation of the momental ellipsoid takes the form 

y« 4 “ (a* -f fc*) == •*. (44) 

The section of this by the plane « = o is similar to 

S + ( 45 ) 

which may be called the momental ellipse at O. It posse^iitts the 
property that the radius of gyration about any diameter is half the 
distance between the two tangents whichare parallel to that diameter. 
In the case of a uniform triangular plate it may be shown that the 
momenhd ellipse at G is concentric, similar and simfiarly situated 
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to the ellipse which touches the sides of Ihe tiiaiigle at their middle 
points. 

The graphical methods of determining the moment of inertia of 
a plane system of particles with respect to any line in its plane may 
be briefly noticed. It appears Irom § 5 (fig. 37 ) i hat the linear moment 
■of ea^ particle about tlie hnc may be lound by means of a funicular 
polygon. If we replace the mass of each particle by its moment, 
as thus found, we can in like manner obtain the quadratic moment 
of the system with respect to the hue. For if the line in question 
be the axis of y, tlic first process gives ns the values of mx, and the 
second the value of Ji(mx , x) or The construction of a 

second funicular may be dispensed with by the employment of a 
planimcter, as follows. In fig. 59 p Is the line with respect to 
which momenl:s are to be taken, and the masses of the respective 

particles are indicated by the 
corresponding segments of 
a line in the force-diagram, 
drawn parallel to p. The 
funicular ZABCD . . . cor- 
responding to any pole O is 
constructed for a system of 
forces acting parallel to p 
through the positions of the 
particles and proportional to 
the respective masses ; and its 
successive sides are produced 
to meet p in the points II, K, 
L, M, . . As explained in § 5, 
the moment of the first par- 
ticle is represented on a cer- 
tain scale Dy HK, that of the 
second by KL, and so on. 
The quadratic moment of the 
first particle will then be 
I (.presented by twice the area 
AHK, that of the second by 
twice the area BKL, and so 
on. The quadratic moment of the whole system fe there- 
fore represented by twice the area AHEDCBA. Since a quadratic 
moment is essentially positive, the various areas are to taken 
positive in all cases. If A be the radius of gyration about p we find 
A2 2 X area AHEDCBA x ON 4 0 / 8 , 
where ajS is the Jine in the force-diagram which rej)resents the sum 
of the mass*^, and ON is the distance of the pole O from this line. 
If some of the particles lie on one side of p and some on the other, 
the quadratic moment of each set may be found, and the results 
adde^ This is illustrated in fig. Oo, where the total quadratic 



moment is represented by the sum of the shaded areas. It is seen 
tliat for a given direction of p this moment is least when p passes 
through the intersection X of the first and last sides of the funicular; 
t.«. when p goes through the mass-centre of the given system; 
cf. equation (15). 

Part II. — Kinetics 

§ 12 . Rectilvnear Motion . — ^Let x denote the distance OP of a 
moving point P at time t from a fixed origin O on the line of 
motion, this distance being reckoned positive or negative accord- 
ing as it lies to one side or the other of 0. At time t + hi let the 
point be at Q, and let OQ = x + Sac. Tlic mean velocity of the 
point in the interval U is Sac/Sf. ^ The limiting value of this when 
» is infinitely small, viz. dxjdty is adopted as the definition of the 
velocity at the instant U Again, let u be the velocity at time /, 
» 4 - S» that at time t + Sf. mean rate of increase of velocity, 
or tho mean acceleraiion, in we interval Sf is then Su/Sf. The 
limiting value of this when U is infinitely small, viz., dujdt, is 
adopited as the definition of the acceleration at the instant t. 
Since u ■» dxfdt, the acceleration is also denoted by d^xjdf. It is 
often convenient to use the ** fluxional ” notation for differential 


coefficients with respect to the time; thus the velocity may be 
represented by x and the acceleration by uorit. 1 here is another 
formula for the acceleration, in which u is regarded as a function 

of the position; thus The relation between 

* dt dx dt dx 

X and t in any particular case may be illustrated by means of a 
curve constructed with t as abscissa and x as ordinate. This is 
called the curve of positions or space-lime curve] its gradient 
represents the velocity. Such curves are often traced mechani- 
cally in acoustical and other experiments. A curve with i as 
abscissa and u as ordinate is called the curve of vdociiies or 
velocity-time curve. Its gradient represents the acceleration, and 
the area (Judi) included between any two ordinates represents 
the space described in the interval between the corresponding 
instants (see fig. 62 ). 

So far nothing has been said about Uie measurement of time. 
From the purely kinematic point of view, the t of our formulae 
may be any continuous independent variable, suggest ed (it 
may K) by some physical process. But from the dynamical 
standpoint it is obvious that equations which represent the facts 
correctly on one system of time-measurement might become 
seriously defective on another. It is found that for almost all 
purposes a system of measurement based ultimately on the 
earth ’s rotation is perfectly adequate. It is only when we come 
to consider such delicate questions as the influence of tidal 
gfriction that other standards become necessary. 

The most important conceptiem in kinetics is that of “inertia.” 
It is a matter of ordinary observation that different bodies acted 
on by the same force, or what is judged to be the same force, 
undergo different changes of velocity in equal limes. In our 
ideal representation of natural phenomena this is allowed for by 
endowing each material particle with a suitable mass or inerlia- 
coeffuient m. The product mu of the mass into the velocity is 
called the momentum or (in Newton’s phrase) the quantity of 
motion. On the Newtonian system the motion of a particle 
entirely uninfluenced by other bodies, when referred to a suitable 
base, would be rectilinear, with constant velocity. If the 
I velocity changes, this is attributed to the action of force; and if 
i we agree to measure the force (X) by the rate of change of 
momentum which it produces, we have the equation 

^(m«) = X. (I) 

From this point of view the equation is a mere truism, its real 
importance resting on the fact that by attributing suitable 
values to the masses w, and by making simple assumptions as 
to the value of X in each case, we i re able to frame adequate 
representations of whole classes of phenomena as they actually 
occur. The question remains, of course, as to how far the 
measurement of force here implied is practically pnsistent with 
the gravitational method usually adopted in statics ; this will be 
referred to presently. 

The practical unit or standard of mass must, from the nature 
of the case, be the mass of some particular body, e.g. the imperial 
pound, or the kilogramme. In the “ C.G.S.” system a sub- 
division of the latter, viz. the gramme, is adopted, and is associ- 
ated with the centimetre as the unit of length, and the mean 
: olar second as the unit of time. The unit of force implied in (i) 
is that which produces unit momentum in unit time. On the 
C.G.S. system it is that force which acting on one gramme for 
one second produces a velocity of one centimetre per second; 
this unit is known as the dyne. Units of this kind are called 
absolute on account of their fundamental and invariable char^ter 
as contrasted with gravitational units, which (as we shall see 
presently) vary somewhat with the locality at which the measure- 
ments are supposed to be made. 

If we integrate the equation (i) with respect to i between the 
limits we obtain 

X<#. (a) 

The time-integral on the right hand is called the tmptdse of the 
force on the interval / - The statement that the increase of 
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momentum is equal to the impulse is (it may be remarked) equiva- 
lent to Newton’s own formulation of his Second Law. The form 
(i) is deduced from it by putting « St, and taking St to be 
infinitely small. In problems of impact we have to deal with 
cases of practically instantaneous impulse, where a very great 
and rapidly varying force produces am appreciable change of 
momentum in an exceedingly minute interval of time. 

In the case of a constant force, the acceleration « or x is, 
according to (i), constant, and we have 

say, the general solution of which is 

A^^iat^^At-hR (4) 

The “ arbitrary constants ” A, B enable us to*ropresent the cir- 
cumstances of any particular case; thus if the velocity x and the 
position X be given for any one value of /, we have two conditions 
to determine A, B. The airve of positions corresponding to (4) 
is a parabola, and that of velocities is a straight line. We may 
take it as an experimental result , although the best evidence is 
indirect, that a particle falling freely under gravity experiences 
a constant acceleration which at the same place is the same 
for all bodies. This acceleration is denoted by g; its value at 
Greenwich is about 981 centimetre-second units, or 32 ' 2 feet per 
second. It increases somewhat with the latitude, tho extreme 
variation from the equator to the pole being about |%. We infer 
that on our reckoning the force of gravity on a mass m is to be 
measured by mg, the momentum produced per second when this 
force acts alone. Since this is proportional to the mass, the 
relative masses to be attributed to various bodies con be deter- 
mined practically by means of the balance. We learn also that 
on account of the variation of g with the locality a gravitational 
system of force-measurement is inapplicable when more tlian a 
moderate degree of accuracy is desired. 

We take next the case of a particle attracted towards a fixed 
point 0 in the line of motion with a force varying as the distance 
from that point, if /a be the acceleration at unit distance, the 
equation of motion becomes 

the solution of which may be written in either of the forms 
— A cos <rt I B sin at, x a cos (at -f t), ((>) 

where rr = and the two constants A, B or a , « are arbitrary. 
The particle oscillates between the two positions x = ± a, and 
any the same point is passed through in the same direction with 
the same velocity at equal intervals of time 27 r/(r. The type of 


becomes identical with (5) if we put » K/M; and tbe period is 
^erefore 2 tt «y(M/K), same W all amfkitudes. The period 
is increased by an increase the mass M, and diminished by an 
increase in the stifiiness (K) ot the spring. If c be the statical 
increase of length which is produced by the gravity of the mass Jd, 
wc have K^: ~ and the period is 2 «■ J{cjg), 

The small oscillations of a simple pendulum in a verijcal plane 
also come under equation (5). According to tbe prkkdples of 



Fig. 02. 

§ 13, the horizontal motion of the bob is affected only by the 
horizontal component of the force acting upon it. If the inclin- 
ation of the s,tring to the vertical does not exceed a few degrees, 
the vertical displacement of the particle is of the second order, so 
that the vertical acceleration may be neglected, and the tension 
of the string may be equated to the gravity mg pf the particle. 
Hence if I be the length of the string, and x the horizontal 
displacement of the bob from the equilibrium position, the 
horizontal component of gravity is mgxjl, whence 

I ’ 

• 

The motion is therefore simple-harmonic, of peri»d 2 tt 
This indicates an experimental method of determining g with 
considerable accuracy, using the formula g **= 

In the case of a repulsive force varying as the distance from the 
origin, the equation of motion is of the type 

( 9 ) 

the solution ol wliich is 

X “ Ae*^ -f (loj 

where n ^ Jn. Unless the initial contlitions be adju.stpd so as to 
make A i- o exactly, i wdl ultimately increase indehjuiteiy with t. 
'Phe position x — o is one of equilibrium, but it is unstable. TJiis 


motion represented bv (6) is of fundamental importance in | u = but the equation (9) 

' the theorv of vibrations fS arV it is ^ '* approximate, and the solution therefore only s,tvcs 

^ "'o ineory or yioraiions 23;, it is represent the initial stiejes of a motion in the neighbourhood of 

Cillled a stmple'-hartiKmtc or (shortly) a I the position of unstable equilibrium. 



h'lG. Oi. 


simple vibration. If we imagine a 
point Q to describe a circle of radius a 
with the angular velocity cr, its 
orthogonal projection P on a fixed 
diameter AA' will execute a vibration 
of this character. The angle tri -i- c (or 
AOQ) is called the phase] the arbitrary 
elements a, c are called the amplitude 
and epoch (or initial phase), re.spec- 
tively. In the case of very rapid vibrations it is u.sual to 
specify, not the period (2^/0-), but its reciprocal the frequency, 
i,e. the mimber of complete vibrations per unit time. 
Fig. 62 shows- the curves of position and velocity; they 
both have the form of the “ curve of sines.” The numbers 
correspond to an amplitude of 10 centimetres and a period of 
two seconds. 

The vertical osc illations of a weight which hangs from a fixed 
point by a spiral spring come under this case. If M be the mass, 
and X the vertical displacement from the position of equilibrium, 
the equation of motion is of the form 


i In acoustics we meet with the case where a body i.s urged 
towards a fixed point by a force varying as the distance, and 
is also acted upon by an “ extraneous ” or “ disturbing ” force 
which is a given function of the time. The most important case 
is where this function is simple-harmonic, so that the equation 
(5) is replaced by 

^ -f = / cos {(T^t q- a), ^II) 

where o-j is prescribed. A particular solution is 


M 




- Kx, 


provided the inertia of the spring itself be neglected. 


( 7 ) 

This 


/ 


cos {ff^t -}- o). 


(12) 


This represents o, forced oscillation whose period coincides 
with that of the disturbing force; and the phase agrees with that 
of the force, or is opposed to it, according as crj‘^<or>;4; t>. 
according as the imposed pwiod is greater or less than the natural 
period 27 r/ The solution fails when the two periods agree 
exactly ; the formula (12) is then replaced by 

^ = A sin (dri< + o), • (,3) 

wWch represents a vibration of continually increasing amplitude. 
Since the equation (12) is in practice gemerally only an a|:^oxi- 
mation (as in the case of the pendulum), this solution caaonly 
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be accepted as a representation of the initial stages of the forced 
oscillation. To obtain the complete solution of (n) wc must of 
course superpose the free vibration ( 6 ) with its arbitrary con- 
stants in order to obtain a complete representation of the most 
general motion consequent on arbitrary initial conditions. 


A simple mechanical illustration is afforded by the pendulum. 
If the j>»int of suspension have an imposed simple vibration { — 
a cos ffi in a horizontal line, the equation of small motion of the 
l»ob IS 

•J 


-mg . 




i 


i 

A 


This is the same as if the point of suspensio 
horizontal disturbing lofce fngijl were to act 



the acceleration at unit distance, we have 
.du fx 


(14) 

were fixed, and a 
on the bob. The 
difference of pliase of the 
forced vibration in the 
two cases is illustrated 
and explained in the an- 
nexed fig. 63, where the 

I jendulum virtually oscil- 
ates about C as a fixed 
point of suspension. This 
illustration was given by 
T. Young in connexion 
with the kinetic theory 
of the tides, wliere the 
same point arises. 

We may notice also the 
case of an attractive force 
varying inversely as the 
squat'e of the distance 
from the origin. If /a be 


u , — — 


dx 


W 


(> 5 ) 


whence w'-i sr ^ -f- C. {16) 

In the case of a particle falling directly towards the earth from rest 
at a very grtsat distance we have C ^ o and, by Newton's Law of 
Gravitation, ~ gi where a is the earth's radius. The deviation 
of the earth's figure from sphericity, and the variation of g with 
latitude, are here ignored. We find that the velocity with which 
the particle would arrive at the earth’s surface {x = a) is J{2ga). 
if we take as rough values « 21 x lo** feet, g = 32 foot-second units, 

we get a velocity of 30,500 feet, or about seven miles, per second. 
If the particles .start from rest at a finite distance c, we have in 
(lO), C = — 2/i/c, and therefore 



the minus sign indicating motion towards the origin. If we put 
jr = c co.*^ we find 


t 




(<^ 4- sin <t>), 


(18) 


no additive constant bein 
of starting, when ^ o. 


gnecessary if i be reckoned from the instant 
The time t of reaching the origin (<^ = w) is 


t - 


(*y) 


This may be compared with the period of revolution in a circular 
orbit of radius c about the same centre of force, viz. 2 i[cll^jx (§14)* 
We learn that if the orbital motion of a planet, or a satellite, were 
arrested, the body would fall into the sun, or into its primary, in 
the fraction 01 768 of its actual periodic time, 'fhus the moon 
would reach the earth in about five days. It may be noticed that 
if the scales of x and / be properly adjusted, the curve of positions 
in the present problem is the portion of a cycloid extending from 
a vertex to a cusp. 


In any case of rectilinear motion, if wc integrate both sides 
of the equation 

= X, (20) 


which is equivalent to (i), with respect to x between the limits 
Xo, Xj, we obtain 

i w V - ^ (21) 

f ^’0 


We recognize the right-hand member as the work done by 
the force X on the particle as the latter moves from the position 
Xo to the position If we construct a curve with x as abscissa 

and X as ordinate, this work is represented, as in J. Watt's 


“ indicator-diagram,” by the area cut off by the ordinates 
x=^Xoy * = The product \mu^ is called the kinetic energy 
of the particle, and the equation (21) is therefore equivalent 
to the statement that the increment of the kinetic energy is 
equal to the work done on the particle. If the force X be 
always the same in the same position, the particle may be 
regarded as moving in a certain invariable “field of force.” 
The work which would have to be supplied by other forces, 
extraneous to the field, in order to bring the particle from rest 
in some standard position Po to rest in any assigned position 
P, will depend only on the position of P; it is called the statical 
or potential energy of the particle with respect to the field, in 
the position P. Denoting this by V, we have SV'-X 8 x=^=o, 
whence 


The equation (21) may now be written 

i 4- Vj :::= i muo^ 4- Vo, - 23 ) 

which asserts that when no extraneous forces act the sum ot 
the kinetic and potential energies is constant. Thus in the 
case of a weight hanging by a spiral spring the work required 
to increase the length by x is V « /^Kxdx - whence 

4 - iKjc- = const., as is easily verified from preceding 
results. It is easily seen that the effect of extraneous forces 
will be to increase the sum of the kinetic and potential energies 
by an amount equal to the work done by them. If this amount 
be negati\'c the sum in question is diminished by a corresponding 
amount. It appears then that this sum is a measure of the 
total capacity for doing work against extraneous resistances 
which the particle possesses in virtue of its motion and its 
position; this i.s in fact the origin of the term “ energy.” 'I’he 
product w»- had been called by G. W. Leibnitz the “ vis viva ” ; 
the name “ energy ” was substituted by T. Young; finally 
the name “ actual energy ” was appropriated to the expression 
Jmi>- by W. J. M. Rankine. 

The laws which regulate the resistance of a medium such as air 
to the motion of bodies through it are only imperfectly known. We 
may briefly notice the case of resistance varying as tiic square of 
the velocity, which is mathematically simple. If the positive 
direction of x be downwards, the equation of motion of a falling 
particle will be of the form 

e- Aw2 ; (24) 

this shows that the velocity u will send asymptotically to a certain 
limit V (called the terminal veloeity) such that = g. The solution 
is 

t* = V tanh X =* — log cosh (25) 

if the particle start from rest in the position = o at the instant 
t ~o. in the case of a particle projected vertically upwards wc 
have 

(2") 


the positive direction being now upwards. Tliis leads to 


tan-‘^=tan-' *= 


,V=iogY: + V. 

2g ® V2 -b 


(27) 


where Mq is the velocity of projection. The particle comes to rest 
when 

/ =.- 1 tan-> 2 r= ^ log ( 14 (28) 


For small velocities the resistance of the air is more nearly pro** 
portional to the first power of the velocity. The eflect of forces 
of this t)^e on small vibratory motions may be investigated as 
follows. The equation (5) when modified by the introduction of 
a frictional term becomes 


X — — fiX — kx. 

. < 29 ) 

If A® < 4/t the solution is 


~ ac“ cos {ot -f f), 

bP) 

where 


T = 2 /A, <r ^ ^{fx ~ JA*), 

(31) 


and the constants a, t are arbitrary. This mav be described as a 
simple harmonic oscillation whose amplitude diminishes asympto- 
tically to zero according to the law The constant t is cmlod 

the modulus of decay of the oscillations ; if it is large compared with 
2wfff the effect of friction on the period Is of the second order of 
small quantities and may in general be ignored. We have seen that 
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a true simplo-harmonic vibration may be regarded as the orthogonal 
projection of uniform circular motion; it was pointed out by P. G. 
Tait that a similar representation of the type (30) is obtained if we 
replace the circle by an equiangular spiral described, with a constant 
angular velocity about the pole, in the direction of diminishing radius 
vector. Wlien the solution of (29) is, in real form, 


where 


AT ‘ 4- 

^hu i / t-j = ± - t^)‘ 


(32) 

(33) 


The body now passes once (at most) through its equilibrum position, 
and the vibration is therefore styled aperiodic. 

To find the forced o.scillation due to a periodic force we have 


The solution is 


provided 


iF 4- = / cos 4 - •). 

X^lcOS {iTjf + €- *1), 


R — {(fi — (Ti®)® -t tan fj = 


kir. 


(34) 

( 35 ) 

(3b) 


Hence the pha.se of the vibration lags behind that of the force by 
the amount c^, which lies between o and ^ir or between iir and ir, 
according as If the friction be comparatively slight the 

amplitude is greatest when the imposed period coincides with the 
free period, being then equal to and therefore very great 

compared with that due to a slowly varying force of the same average 
intensity. We have here, in principle, the explanation of the 
phenomenon of " resonance " in acoustics. The abnormal amplitude 
is greater, and is restricted to a narrower range of frequency, the 
smaller the friction. For a complete s lution of (^4) we must of 
course superpose the free vibration (30) ; but owing to the factor 
the influence of the initial conditions gradually disappears. 

For purposes of mathematical treatment a force which 
produces a finite change of velocity in a time too short to be 
appreciated is regarded as infinitely great, and the time of 
action as infinitely short. The whole effect is summed up in 
the value of the instantaneous impulse, wliich is the time- 
integral of the force. Thus if an instantaneous impulse $ 
changes the velocity of a mass m from u to u' we have 

mu' -mu- I (37) 

The effect of ordinary finite forces during the infinitely short 
duration of this impulse is of course ignored. 

We may apply this to the theory of impact. If two masses 
Wj, moving in the same straight line impinge, with the 
result "that the velocities are changed from u,, to 
then, since the impulses on the two bodies must be equal and 
opposite, the total momentum is unchanged, t.e. 

4 - *n.,u,/ miUi 4 - WgWa. (38) 

The complete determination of the result of a collision under 
given circumstances is not a matter of abstract dynamics alone, 
but requires some auxiliary assumption. If we assume that 
there is no loss of apparent kinetic energy we have also 

4 - 4 (39) 

Hence, and from (38), 

u./ —ui' — — {u.^ -«,), ( 40 ) 

i.e. the relative velocity of the two bodies is reversed in direction, 
but unaltered in magnitude. This appears to be the case 
very approximately with steel or glass balls; generally, however, 
there is some appreciable loss of apparent energy; this is ac- 
counted for by vibrations produced in the balls and imperfect 
elasticity of the materials. The usual empirical assumption 
is that 

(41) 

where e h a proper fraction which is constant for the same two 
bodies. It follows from the formula § 15 (10) for the internal 
kinetic energy of a system of particles that as a result of the 
impact this energy is diminished by the amount 

Mi (%-«=)“• ( 4 *) 

The further theoretical discussion of the subject belongs to 

Elasticity. 

This is perhaps the most .suitable place for a few remarks on 
the theory of “dimensions.” (See also Units, Dimensions 
OF.) In any absolute system of dynamical measurement 
the fundamental units are those of mass, length and time; 
we may denote them by the symbols ^ 1 , L, T, respectively. 


They may be chosen quite arbitrarily, e,g. on the C.G.S. system 
they are the gramme, centimetre and second. All other units 
are derived from these. Thus the unit of velocity is that of a 
point describing the unit of length in the unit of time; it may 
be denoted by LT-\ this symbol indicating that the magnitude 
of the unit in question varies directly as the unit of l^gth and , 
inversely as the unit of time. The unit of acceleratipn is the 
acceleration of a point which gains unit velocity in unit time; it is 
accordingly denoted by LT‘*. The unit of momentum is MLT ^ ; 
the unit force generates unit momentum in unit time and is there- 
fore denoted by MLT-“. The unit of work on the «ame principles 
is ML’T**-*, and it is to be noticed that this is identical with the 
unit of kinetic energy. Some'of these derivative units have 
special names assigned to them; thua on the C.G.S. system 
the unit of force is called the dyne, and the unit of work or 
energy the erg. The number which expresses a physical quantity ^ 
of any particular kind will of course vary inversely &s the 
magnitude of the corresponding unit. In any general dynami- 
cal equation the dimensions of each term in the fundamen^ 
units must be the same, for a change of units would otherwi^ 
alter the various terms in different ratios. This principle is 
often useful as a check on the accuracy of an equation. 

The theory of dimensions often enables us to forecast, to some 
extent, the manner in which the magnitudes involved in any parti- 
cular problem will enter into the result. Thus, assuming that the 
period of a small o.scillation of a given pendulum at a given pla<^ 

IS a definite quantity, we see that it must vary as J {l/g). For it 
can only depend 011 the mass m of the bob, the length I of the string, 
and the value of g at the place in question ; and the above expression 
is the only combination of these symbols whose dimensions are tly>Be 
of a time, simply. Again, the time of falling from a distance a into 
a given centre of force varying inversely as the square of the distance 
will depend only on a and on the constant /u of equation (15). The 
dittiensions of are those of an acceleration ; hence the dimensions 
of M are A.ssaming that the time in question varies as 

whose dimen-sions are we must have Af+3y=o, -2y=i, 

so that the time of falling will vary as 1^ agieei^nt with (19). 

The argument appears in a more demonstrative fornf in the ffieory 
of “ similar " systems, or (more precisely) of the similar motion of 
similar systems. Thus, considering the equations 

dfi df- *'■* ' 

whicii refer to two particles falling independently into two distinct * 
centres of force, it is obvious that it is possible to have at in a constant 
ratio to x', and ^ in a constant ratio to t\ provided that 

^ ^ ^ (44I 

and that there is a suitable correspondence between the imtial 
conditions. The relation (44) is equivalent to 

8 x'^ 






(45) 


where x, x' are any two corresponding distance.s; e.g. they may be 
the initial distance.s, both particles being supposed to start from rest. 
The consideration of dimensions was introduced by J. B. Fourier 
(1822) in connexion with the conduction of heat. 

§ 13. General Motion of a Particle . — ^Let P, Q be the positions 
of a moving point at times f, f + respectively. A vector 

OU drawn parallel to PQ, of length proportional to PQ/8f 
on any convenient scale, will reprer,ent the mean vehdty in the 
interval 8/, i.e. a point moving with a constant velocity having 
the magnitude and direction indicated by this vector would 



experience the same resultant displacement PQ in the same 
time. As It is indefinitely diminished, the vector 
tend to a definite limit OV; this is adopted as the de 


ine same 

6u wjMi 
defi^Jr 
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ol the velocity of the moving point at the instant t. Obviously 
OV is parallel to the tangent to the path at P, and its magnitude 

is dsjdt, where ^ is the arc. If we project OV on the co-ordinate 
8«es (rectangular or oblique) in the usual manner, the pro- 
jections u, Vy w are called the component velocities parallel to 
the axes* If y, z be the co-ordinates of P it is easily proved 
that 

The momentum of a particle is the vector obtained by multi- 
plying the velocity by the w. 1’he impulse of a force 
m any infinitely small interval of time 8/ is the product of the 
force into ; it is to be regarded as a vector. The total impulse 
in any finite intervivl of time is the integral of the impulses 
corresponding to the infinitesimal elements 8l into which the 
interval may be subdivided; the summation of which the 
integral is the limit is of course to be understood in the vectorial 
sense. 

Newton’s Second Law asserts that change of momentum is 
equal to the impulse ; this is a statement as to ecjuality of vectors 
and so implies identity of direction as well tis of magnitude. 
If X, Y, Z are the components of force, then considering the 
changes in an infinitely short time 8/ we have, by projection 
on the co-ordinate axes, S(mu) =«= XSl, and so on, or 

( 2 ) 




di 




For example, the path of a particle projected anyhow under 
gra\*ity will obviously be confined to the vertical plane through 
the initial direction of motion. Taking this as the plane xy, 
with the axis of » drawn horizontally, and that of y vertically 
upwards, we liave X = o, Y = - mg) so that 


drx 

■ 


d^y 


(3) 


The solutioa is • 

,*■ ss: A/ -f- B, y s=s — + C/ -f* T). (4) 

If the initial values of x, y, x, y are given, we have four conditions 
to determine the four arbitrary constants A, B, (', D. Thus if 
the particle start at time t =-■ o from the origin, with the com- 


ponent velocities Uq, Vq, we have 


(5) 




Eliminating t we have the equation of the path, viz, 

This is a parabola with vertical axis, of latus-rectum 
The range on a horizontal plane tlirough 0 is got by putting 
y o, viz. it is zu^vjg. If we denote the resultant velocity 
at any instant by s we have 

in =: x" + = v’ “ 2gy. (7) 

Another important example is that of a particle subject 
to an acceleration which is directed always towards a fixed 
point 0 and is proportional to the distance from 0. The motion 
win evidently be in one plane, which we take as the plane z - o. 
If /i be the acceleration at unit distance, the component accelera- 
tions parallel to axes of x and y through O as origin will be 
- iiXy- f^y, whence 

d'x 

The solution is 

X — A cos «/ + B sin nt^ 


y = C cos n/ + D sin w/, 


(B) 


( 9 ) 

where w Jfi. If P be the initial position of the particle, we 
may conveniently take OP as axis of x, and draw Oy parallel 
to the direction of motion at P. If OP — a, and be the velocity 
at P, we have, initially, x a, y ^ o, x ^ o, y = Sq) whence 
X ~ a cos nt, y =^1 sin w/, (lo) 

if ^ io/w. The path is thqpfore an ellipse of which a, b are 
conjugate semi-diameters, and is described in the period zirj Jfi) 
moreover, the velocity at any point P is equal to ,^^.0D, 
where OD is the semi-diameter conjugate to OP. This type of 
motion is called elliptic harmonic. If the co-ordinate axes are the 
principal axes of the ellipse, the angle in ( 10 ) is identical 


with the ‘‘ excentric angle.” The motion of the bob of a ** spher- 
ical pendulum,” i.e. a simple pendulum whose oscillations are 
not confined to one vertical plane, is of this Character, provided 
the extreme inclination of the string to the vertical be small. 
The acceleration is towards the vertical through the point of 
suspension, and is equal to grjl, approximately, if r denote 
distancie from this vertical. Hence the path is approximately 
an ellipse, and the period is stt J{l/g). 

I'hc above problem is identical with that of tiho osdUatioil of a 
particle in a smootli spherical bowl, in the 
neighbourhood of the lowest point. If the 
bowl has any other shape, tlie axes Ox, Oy may 
be taken tangential to the lines of curvature 
at the lowest point O; the equations of small 
motion then arc 


df^ 


Pi fti 


(II) 



where p,, arc the principal radii of curvature 
at O. llie motion is therefore the resultant of 
two simple vibratioufi in p>erpendicular direc- 
tions, ot periods 2ir^(p,/gJ, 2 vsJ{p^g). The 
circumstances are realized in " Blackburn’s 
pendulum,’* which consists of a weight P 
nanging from a point C of a string ACB whoso 
ends A, B are fixed. If E be the ]K)int in wbicli the line of the 
string meets AB, we have p, CP, pg = HP. Many contrivances 
for actually dra\ving the resulting curves have been devised. 

It is sometimes convenient to resolve the accelerations in 
directions having a more intrinsic relation to the path. Thus, 
in a plane path, let P, Q bo two con- 
secutive positions, corresponding to the 
times tyi -1-8/; and lot the normals at 
P, Q meet in C, making an angle 8«/^, 

I^t w ( = s) be the velocity at P, 
w -f Sw that at Q. In the time U 
the velocity parallel to the tangent at 
P changes from v to w -f 8t», ulti- 
mately, and the tangential accelera- 
tion at P is therefore or s. Again, the velocity parallel 
to the normal at P changes from 0 to vcxj^y ultimately, so that 
the normal acceleration is vdipldt. Since 
dv ^ dv ds _ dv ^ 

dt ~ ds dt~ ds' dt ~ ds dt~ p* 
where p is the radius of curvature of the path at P, the tangential 
and normal accelerations are also expressed by v dv/ds and v^jpy 
respectively. Take, for example, the case of a particle moving 
on a smooth curve in a vertical plane, under the action 
of gravity and tlie pressure K of the curve. If the axes of 
X and y be drawn horizontal and vertical (upwards), and if \p 
be the inclination of the tangent to the horizontal, wc have 



(12) 


dv 

WV— : 

ds 


— mg' sin i)/ 
The former 


-mg 


dy mo- 


ds 


— = - wg 00s -i- K. 

P 


( 13 ) 


equation gives 

t ;2 C - 2gyy (14) 

and the latter then determines R. 

In the case of the pendulum the tension of tlic string takes the 
place of the pressure of the curve. If I be the length of the string, 
\l/ its inclination to the downward vertical, we have &s «= lS\f/y so that 
V =3 Iditffdt. The tangential resolution then gives 


dP 


: — g sin i|^. 


(15) 


If we multiply by 2d\\ffdt and integrate, we obtain 

^ COB -f const., (i^ 

which is seen to be equivalent to (14). If the pendulum oscillate 
between the limits ± o, we have 

f s: ^ (cos — cos ft) ^-(sin® ^ft — sin'-* (17) 

\dtj I i 

and, putting sin ~ sin Ja . sin 0, we find for the period (r) of a 
complete oscillation 




<I8) 
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m the notation of dliptic integrate. The function F, (sin /B) was 
tabulateJ by A. M. Legendre for values of ji ranging from o® to 90®. 
The following table gives the period, for various amplitudes a, in 
terms of that of oscillation m an infinitely small arc [viz. '2frjit/g'] 
as unit : — 


a/ir 

T 

a/ir 

T 

•I 

1 0062 

•6 

1‘28i7 

*2 

I 0253 

7 

1-4283 

•3 

I 0585 

■8 

I '635 1 

■4 

I 1087 

V 

2 0724 

■5 

I 1804 

10 

00 


The value of t can also be obtained as an infinite scries, by expanding 
the integrand in (18) t)y the bmomial theorem, and integrating term 
by term. Thus 

T - 2 ir y/L (i + sin« J« + wn‘ 4 . . .J. (ig) 

If a be small, an approximation (usually sufiicient) is 
T - 2ir^(//g) . (1 + ,'„a ). 

In the extreme case of a — ir, the equation (17) is immediately 
integrable; thus the time from the lowest position is 

< = >/(^/<?) • loj; tan (iir -f (20) 

This becomes infinite for \j/ = showing that the pendulum only 
tends asymptoticaUy to the highest position. 

The variation of period with amplitude was at one time a hindrance 
to the accurate performance of pendulum clocks, since the errors 
produced are cumulative. It was therefore Jiought to replace the 
circular pendulum by some other contrivance free from this defect. 
The equation of motion of a particle in any smooth path is 

^ - g sin (21) 
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i,e. the increaBe of kinetic energy between any two positions 
is equal to the woric done by the forces. The result follows 
alao from the Cartesian equations (2); viz. we have 

in{xx + y:V -I- *= Xi + Yy + (25) 

whence, on iirtegratfon with respect to /, 

im(i“ + y** -f i'-*) s=y”(Xir -f Yy + Zi)dt + const. 

- / (Xrfif + Ydy + Zii) + consl 

If the axes be rectangular, this has the same interpretation as 

(* 4 ). 

Suppose now that we have a constant field oi force; i.e. dhe 
force acting on the particle is always the same at the same place. 
The work which must be done by forces extraneous to the 
field in order to bring the particle from rest in some standard 
position A to rest in any other position P will not necessarily 
be the same for all paths between A and P. If it is different 
for different paths, then by bringing the particle irom X to P 
by one pat^ and back again from P to A by another, we might 
secure a gain of work, and the process could be repeated indefi- 
nitely. If the work required is the same for all paths between 
A and P, and therefore zero for a closed circuit, the field is 
said to be conservative. In this case the work required to bring 
the particle from rest at A to rest at P is called the poiendal 
energy of the particle in the position P; we denote it by V. If 
PF be a linear clement Sr drawn in any direction from P, 
and S be the force due to the field, resolved in the direction 
PF, we have 3 V =» - S&y or 


where is the inclination of the tangent to the horizontal. If 
sin li were accurately and not merely approximately proportional 
to the arc s, say 

5 = A sin i//, (22) 

the equation (21) would a.ssnme the same form as § 12 (5,. The 
motion along the arc would then be accurately sirnple-hairmonic, 
and the period 2^ry(/'’/^?) would be the same for all amplitudes. 
Now equation (22) is the intrinsic equation of a cycloid; viz. the 

curve is that traced by a point on 
the circumference of a circle of 
radius which rolls on the under 
side of a horizontal straight line. 
Since the evolute of a cycloid is an 
equal cycloid tlie object is attained 
by means of two metal cheeks, 
having the form of the evolute 
near the cii.sp, on which tlio string 
wraps itself alternately as the pen- 
dulum swings. The device has 
long been abandoned, the difiicnlty 
being met in other ways, but the 
problem, originally investigated by C. Huygens, is imixiriant in the 
history of mathematics. 

The component accelerations of a point describing a tortuous 
curve, in the directions of the tangent, the principal normal, 

and the binurmal, respectively, arc found as follows. If OV, 

—> 

OV' be vectors repres nting the velocities at two consecutive 
points P, P' of the path, the plane VOV' is ultimately parallel 
to the osculating plane of the path at P; the resultant accelera- 
tion IS therefore in the osculating plane. Also, the projections 

of VV' on OV and on a perpendicular to OV in the plane VOV' 
are Sw and where is the angle between the directions 
of the tangents at P, P'. Since 8c ^ 8.v/p, where = PP' 
and p is the radius of principal curvature at P, the component 
accelerations along the tangent and principal normal are dv dt 
and vd€/dtf respectively, or vdvjds and v^jp. For example, 
if a particle movps or a smooth surface, under no forces except 
the reaction of the surface, v is constant, and the principal 
normal to the path will roi "cide with the normal to the surface. 
Hence the path is a geodesic ” on the surface. 

If we resolve along the tangent to the path (whether plane 
or tortuous), the equation of motion of a particle may be written 

= (23) 

where is the tangential component of the force. Integrating 
with respect to x wc find 

\mvf ~ \mv^ Zds ; (24) 



S 


av 

vs ' 


(27) 


Tn particular, by taking PP' parallel to each of the (rectangular) 
co-ordinate axes in succession, we find 


X..-0V y=- 3 V 

0x vy he 


(28) 


The equation (24) or (26) now gives • 

i + V, ^ 5 + V„ ; * • (39) 

i.e. the sum of the kinetic and potential energies is constant 
when no work is done by extraneous forces. For example, 
if the field be that due to gravity we have V = /tngdy - mgy + 
con.st., if the axis of y be drawn vertically upwards; hence 


^ mv® + mgy ^ con.qt. (30) 

This applies to motion on a smooth curve, as well as to the 
free motion of a projectile; cf. (7), (14). Again, in the carf 
of a force Kr towards 0 , where r' denotes distance from 0 
wc have V = /Krdr = -H const., whence 

^ mv"^ 4- i Kr’^ — const. (31) 


It has been soon that the orbit is in this case an ellipse; also 
that if we put /a ^ K/w the velocity at any point P is 0 » 
JpL.ODy where OD is the semi-diameter conjugate to OP. 
Tlenee (31) is consistent with the known property of the ellipse 
that OP- -f- OD’-^ is constant. 


The forms assumed by the dynamical equations when the axes (d 
reference are themselves in motion will be considered in § 21. At 
present we take only the case where the rectangular axes Ox, Oy 
rotate in their own plane, with angular velocity co about Oz, which 
IS fipd. In the interval 8/ the projections of the line joining the 
origin to any point (x. y, z) on the directions of the co-ordinate axes 
at time ( are changed from x, y, z to {x+Hx) oos utt— (y -b 8y) sin mU, 
(x -f 8 a') sin w8< + (y + 8v) cos z respectively. Hence the com- 
ponent velocities parallel to the instantaneous positions of the 
co-ordinate axes at time t arc 


u ^£- wy , v = *»ir. (3a) 

In the same way we find that the component accelerattons ttve 

+ V. (33) 

Hence if w be constant the equations of motion take the iorma 
m (^ -~ 2a>y — wH) = X, »i(y -j- 2 <»x — «*y) * Y, mi = Z. (34) 
These become identical with the equations of motion relative to 
fixed axes provided we introduce a fictitious force acting out- 
wards from the axis of z, where r— and a second fictitious 

force 2mwv at right angdes to the path, where v is the component 
of the relative velocity parallel to the plane xy. The former force 
is called by French writers the /orez centrifuge ordinaire, and the 
latter the force centrifuge composie, or force de Corioht. As an ap^- 
cation of (34) wc may take the case of a symmetrical Blackbn^s 
pendulum hanging from a horizontal hex which is made to totate 
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about a vertica. axis half-way between the points of attachment of 
the upper string. The equations of small motion are then of the 
type 

A: — 2(WV — = — /)®Ar, y -f 2wx ary — — fy (35) 

This is satisfied by 

Af = A cos {at -f €), y ~ B sin {at + €), (36) 

provided 


(ir® -f m" — + 2<rwB — o,\ 

2auA -f (<r- -f ?")B — o.J 


( 37 ) 


qi)U 

Eliminating the ratio A : B we have 

(a^ -f — p') (<r“ -f — ^“) — (38) 

It^ easily proved that the routs of this q^dralic in tr® are always 
real, and that they are moreover both positive unless cu® lies between 
/>® and q^. The ratio B/A is determined in each case by cither of 
the equations (37) ; hence each root of the quadratic gives a solution 
of the type (36), with two arbitrary constants A, «. Since the equa- 
tions (35) are linear, these two solutions are to be superposed. If 
the quadratic (38) has a negative root, the trigonometrical functions 
in (3$) are to be replaced by real exponentials, and the position 
jr=o, y=o it unstable. This occurs oiily when the period (2ir/«) 
of revolution of the arm lies between tlie two periods (aw/p, ax/g) 
of oscillation when the arm is fixed. 

^ 14. Central Forces, Hodo^raph,—'V\\^ motion of a particle 
subject to a force which passes always through a fixed point O 
is necessarily in a plane orbit. For its investigation we require 
two equations ; these may be obtained in a variety of forms. 

Since the impulse of the force in any element of time U has 
zero moment about O, the same will be true of the additional 
momentum generated. Hence the moment of the momentum 
(considered as a localized vector) about 0 will be constant. In 
symbols, if v be the velocity and p the perpendicular from 0 to 
the tangent ta the path, 

pv-A, (i) 

where h is a constant. If ^s be an element of the path, p^is is 
twice the area enclosed by Ss and the radii drawn to it.s extn uii- 
tics from 0 . Hence if 8A be this area, we have 8A ~ pBs = 
i iihl, or 

* * ^^ = 4 /.. w 

Hence equal areas are swept over by the radius vector in equal 
times. 

If P btj the acceleration towards 0 , we have 

(3) 




vf. 

ds 


•since dr Ids is the cosine of the angle between the directions of r 
and 85. Wc will suppose that P is a function of r only; then 
integrating (3) we find 

^ —f Vdr -f const., (4) 

which is recognized as the equation of energy. Combining this 
with (i) we have 

= C - 2/ Vdr, (5) 

which completely determines the path except as to its orienta- 
tion with respect to 0. 

If the law of attraction be that of the inverse square of the 
distance, we have P = /u/r'-, and 

Now in a conic whose focus is at 0 we have 


(b) 


(7) 



( 8 ) 


(9) 


would be acquired by a particle falling from rest at infinity to 
the distance r. Hence the character of the orbit depends on 
whether the velocity at any point is less than, equal to, or 
greater than the velocity from infinity y as it is called. In an 
elliptic orbit the area ttoA is swept over in the time 

vah 2va^ /__* 

(.0) 

since h — = fi^ba ‘ ^ by (8). 

The converse problem, to determine the law of force under which 
a given orbit can be described about a given pole, is solved by dillcr- 
entiating (5) with respect to r\ thus 

(u) 

p-'dr ' 

In the case of an ellipse described about the centre as pole we have 

(12) 


p~ r a 

where / is half the latus-rectum, a is half the major axis, ^d the 
upper or lower sign is to be taken according as the conic is an 
ellipse or hyperbola. In the intermediate case of the parabola 
we have a = 00 and the last term disappears. The equations 
(6) and (7) are identified bv putting 

Since ^ 

- j 

it appears that the orbit is an ellipse, parabola or hyperbola, 
according as is less than, equal to, or greater than z/i/r. Now 
it appears from (6) that a/M./r is the square of the velocity which 




hence P = /ur, if /* = This merely show.s that a particular 

ellipse mav be described under the law of the direct di.stancc provided 
the circumstances of projection be suitably adjusted. But since 
an ellipse can always be constructed with a given centre so as to 
touch a given line at a given point, and to have a given value of 
we infer that the orbit will be elliptic whatever the initial 
circumstances. Also the penod is 2rrablh ~ ivj as previously 
found. 

Again, in the equiangular spiral we have — r sin o, and therefore 
p = fijr^ if /A — /r/sin'* a. But since an equiangular spiral having 
a given pole is completely determined by a given point and a given 
tangent, this type of orbit is not a general one for the law of the 
inverse cube. In order that the spiral may be de.scnbed it i.s neces- 
sary that the velocity of projection should be adjusted to make 
h — tjfi , . sin o. Similarly, in the case of a circle with the pole on the 
circumference we have />“ — i^f2a, P =. if m but this 

orbit is not a general one for the law of tlie inverse fifth power. 

In astronomical and other investigation.s relating to central 
forces it i.s often convenient to use polar co-ordinates with 
the centre of force as pole. 

Lei P, Q be the positions of a 
moving point at times/,/ + 8/, 
and write OP « r, OQ = r -b 
L POQ « Wy 0 being any fixed 
origin. If be the com- 
ponent velocities at P along 
and perpendicular to OP (in 
the direction of b increasing), 
we have 





V liin. 


d9 


(13) 


du 


d:^ 

dt 

'’dt 

~ dt'^ ' 

dv 


T d 

di 

dt ■ 

^ rdt 


rS9 _ 

6 / ' dt 

Again, the velocities parallel and perpendicular to OP change 
in the time Si from u, r to w — vSBy v -t- uSO, ultimately. The 
component accelerations at P in these directions arc therefore 

respectively. 

In the ckse of a central force, with 0 as pole, the transverse 
acceleration vanishes, so that 

r-dBjdi — h, {15) 

where h is constant ; this shows (again) that the radius vector 
sweep.s over equal areas in equal times. The radial resolution 
gives 

where P, as before, denotes the acceleration towards 0 . If in 
this we put r-i/u, and eliminate / by means of (15), we obtain 
the general differential equation of central orbits, viz. 

If, for example, the law be that of the inverse square, we have 
1* fjL and the solution is of the form 

u 4-ccos (a - a)}, (18) 

where f, a are arbitrary constants. This is recognized as the polar 
equation of a conic referred to the focus, the half latus-rectum being 
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The law of the inverse cube ? = is interesting by way of 
contrast. The orbits may be divided into two classes according as 
« fjt., i.e. according as the transverse velocity {hu) is greater or 
less than the velocity Jn . u appropriate to a circular orbit at the same 
distance. In the lormer case the equation (17) takes the form 

^ = o, (19) 

the solution of which is 


au = sin w (tf ~ a). {30) 

The orbit has therefore two asymptotes, inclined at an angle ir/m. 
In the latter case the diherential equation is of the form 


d¥ 


= m*M, 


(21) 


so that 


u — Ac"‘^ -f (22) 

H A, B have the same sign, this is equivalent to 

au =a= cosh ni 0 ^ (23) 

if the origin of 0 be suitablj?^ adjusted; hence r has a maximum 
value a, and the particle ultimately approaches the pole asymptoti- 
cally by an infinite number of convolutions. If A, B have opposite 
signs the form is 

au — sinh (24) 


this has an asymptote parallel io 0 — o, but the path near the origin 
has the same general form as in the case of (23). If A or B vanish 
we Imve an equiangular spiral, and the velocity at infinity is zero. 
In Uic critical case of we have — o, and 

Mi:s:A0-fB; (25) 

the orbit is therefore a “ reciprocal spiral," except in the special 
case of A = o, when it is a circle. It will be seen that unless the 
conditions be exactly adjusted for a circular orbit the particle will 
either recede to infinity or approach the pole asymptotically. This 
problem was investigated by K. Cotes (1082-1710), and the various 
curves obtained are known as CoUs's spirals. 


A point on a central orbit where the radial velocity {dr/dt) 
\’anishcs is called an apse, and the corresponding radiu.s is called 
an apse-line. If llie force is always the same at the same distance 
any apse-line will divide the orbit symmetrically, as is seen by 
imagining the velocity at the apse to be reversed. It follows 
that the angle between successive apse-lines is constant; it is 
called the apsidal an^le of the orbit. 

If in a central orbit the velocity is equal to the velocity from 
infinity, we have, from (5), 

(26) 

this determines the form of the critical orbit, as it is called. If 
P s= its polar equation is 


cos we s* a*”, (27) 

where w = K3 — n), except in the ca.se n = 3, when the orbit is an 
equiangular spiral. The case « — 2 gives the parabola as before. 
If we eliminate dO/dt between (15) and (lO) we obtain 


say. We may apply this to the inve.stigalion of the stability of a 
circular orbit. Assuming that r ssi a + x, where x is small, we liave, 
approximately, 


*iPx W 


Hence if h and a bo connected by the relation /z* = a®/(«) proper to a 
circular orbit, we have 


^ + (m+3/w}*=o. (i8) 


If the coefficient of x be positive the variations of x are simple- 
harmonic, and X can remain permanently small; the circular orbit 
IS then said to be stable. The condition for this may be written 

^{«“/(a)J > o. (29) 

i.<j.»the intensity of the force in the region for which r = a, nearly, 
must diminish with increasing distance less rapidly than according 
to the law of the inverse cube. Again, the half-period of x is 
irfs/{f'{o) + 3<* " *^^d since the angular velocity in the orbit is 

approximately, the apsidal angle is, ultimately, 

or, in the case of f{a) = fr/ ^{3 — n). This is in agreement with 
the known results for « »= 2, n = —i. 

We ^ve seen that under the law of the inverse square all finite 
orbits are elliptical. The question presents itself whether there 


then is any other law of force, giving a finite vdocity from infinity, 
under which all finite orbits are necessarily closed curves. If this 
is the case, the apsidal angle must evidently be commensurable with 
ir, and since it cannot vary discontinuously the apsidal angle in a 
nearly circular orbit must be constant. Equating the expression 
(30) to ir/m, we find that /(a) = C/a'*, where « *■ 3 — w*. The force 
must therefore vary as a ^wer of the distance, and n must be less 
than 3. Moreover, the case n = 2 is the only one in which the critical 
orbit (27) can be regarded as the limiting form of a clo^d curve. 
Hence the only law of force which satisfies the conditions is that of 
the inverse square. 

At the beginning of § 13 the velocity of a moving point P was 

represented by a vector OV drawn from a fixed urigin 0 . The 
locus of the point V is called hodograph {q,v.); and it appears 
that the velocity of the point V along the hodograph represents 
in magnitude and in direction the acc 61 eration in the original 
orbit. Thus in the ca.se of a plane orbit, if » be the velocity of 
P, tp the inclination of tlie direction of motion to some, fixed 
direction, the polar co-ordinates of V may be taketf to be v, if/ ; 
hence the velocities of V along and perpendicular to OV will be 
dv/dt and vdij/ldt. These expressions therefore give the tangen- 
tial and normal accelerations of P; cf. § 13 (12). 

In the motion of a projectile under gravity the hodograph is a 
vertical line described with constant velocity. In elliptic har- 
monic motion the velocity of P i.s parallel 
and proportional to the semi-diameter CD 
which is conjugate to the radius CP ; the 
hodograph is therefore an ellipse similar to 
the actual orbit. In the case of a central 
orbit described under the law of the inverse 
square we have v = fi/SY i=/z.SZ/6", where 
S i.s the centre of force, SY is the per- 
pendicular to the tangent at P, and Z is the 
point where YS meets the auxiliaiy circle 
again. Hence the hodograph is similar and 
similarly situated to the locus of Z (the Fig. (yg. 

auxiliary circle) turned about S througn a 
right angle. This applies to an elliptic or hyperbolic orbit; the case of 
the parabolic orbit may be examined separately or treated as a limit- 
ing case. The annexed fig. 70 exhibits the various c^^, with the 
hodograph in its proper orientation. The pole O of the liodograph is 
inside, on or outside the circle, according as the orbit is an ellipse, 
parabola or hyperbola. 1 n any case of a central orbit the hodograph 
(when turned through a right angle) is similar and similarly situated to 
i he " reciprocal polar " of the orbit with respect to the centre of force. 
Thus for a circular orbit with the centre of force at an excentric 
point, the hodograph is a conic with the pole as focus. In the case 
of a particle oscillating under gravity on a smooth cycloid from rest 
at the cusp the hodograph is a circle through the pole, describe^ 
with constant velocity. 

j 5. Kinetics of a System of Discrete Particles, — ^The momenta 
of the several particles constitute a system of localized vectors 
which, for purposes of resolving and taking moments, may be 
reduced like a system of forces in statics (§ 8). Thus taking any 
point 0 as base, we have first a linear momentum whose com- 
ponents referred to rectangular axes through 0 are 

2(wi), 2(mi); (i) 

its representative vector is the same whatever point 0 be chosen. 
Secondly, we have an angular momentum whose components 
are 

2{w()'i - zy)], ^\m{zx - xz)}, ^{m{xy - yx)}, (2) 

these being the sums of the moments of the momenta of the 
several particles about the respective axes. This is subject to 
the same relations as a couple in statics; it may be represented 
by a vector which will, however, in general vary with the 
position of 0. 

The linear momentum is the same as if the whole mass were 
concentrated at the centre of mass G, and endowed with the 
velocity of this points This follows at once from equation (8) 
of § II, if we imagine the two configurations of the system there ' 
referred to to be those corresponding to the instants / -f 8/ 
Thus 

Analytically we have 

2(ml-) =^2{mx) = 2(m). ^ 

with two similar formulae. 
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Again, if the instantaneous position of G be taken as base, 
the angular momentum of the absolute motion is the same as 
Uie angular momentum of the motion relative to G. For the 
velocity of a particle tn at P may be replaced by two components, 
one of which (v) is identical iit magnitude and direction with the 
^ vebcity of G, whilst the other (v) is the velocity relative to G. 



The aggregate of the components tftv of momentum is equivalent 
to a single localized vector 2(w) . f in a line through G, and has 
therefore zero moment about any axis through G; hence in 
taking moments about such an axis we need only regard the 
velocities relative to G. In symbols, we have 


- zy)\ « ^{tn).(y^ - (5) 

since 2(w^) = o, * o, and so on, the notation being as in 
§ II. This expresses that the moment of momentum about any 
fixed axis {e.g. Ox) is equal to the moment of momentum of the 
motion relative to G about a parallel axis through G, together 
with the moment of momentum of the whole mass supposed 
concentrated at G and moving with 
finfv+Mfj point. If in (5) we make 0 
coincide with the instantaneous posi- 
tion of G, we have x, y, 2 = o, and 
the theorem follows. 

.finally, the rates of change of the 
- components of the angular momen- 

turn of the motion relative to G 
referred to G as a moving base, arc equal to the rates of change 
of the corresponding components of angular momentum relative 
to a fixed base coincident with the instantaneous position of G. 



For let G' be a consecutive position of G. At the instant / + & 
the momenta of the system are equivalent to a linear momentum 
represented by a localized vector 2 S(w) . (55 + in a line 
through G' tangential to the path of G', together with a 
certain angular momentum. Now the moment of this localized 
vector with respect to any axis through G is zero, to the 
first order of 8/, since the perpendicular distance of G from the 
tangent line at G' is of the order (8/)^. Analytically we have 
from (5), 

- ^501 = a(«)-(T2 - W - «)|. (6) 

If we puts, y, £ = o, the theorem is proved as regards axes 
parallel to Ojc. 

Next consider the kinetic energy of the system. If from a 

fixed point 0 we draw vectors OVi, OVj, ... to represent the 
velocities of the several particles Wj, W2, . . . . , and if we construct 
the vector 


OK== 


. OV)^ 


( 7 ) 


this will represent the velocity of the mass-centre, by (3). We 
find, exactly as in the proof of Lagrange’s First Theorem (§11), 
that 


A5(w . OV2) = i2(w) . OK« + i2(m . KV ^) ; (8) 

t.e. the total kinetic energy is equal to the kinetic energy of the 
whole mass supposed concentrated at G and moving with this 
point, together witli the kinetic energy of the motion relative to 
G. The latter may be called the internal kintUc energy of the 
svstem. Analytically we have 

I + (fy + (^*y} 

+ + r + C")l* (9) 


There is also an analogue to Lagrange’s Second Theorem, viz. 
i2(w . KV2) = i 

5 (m) 

which expresses the internal kinetic energy in terms of the rela- 
tive velocities of the several pairs of particles. This formula is 
due to Mobius. 

The preceding theorems are purely kmemaliral. Wc have now 
to consider the effect of the forces acting on the part iclcs, 'I’hese 
maybe divided into two categories ; we have first, the extraneous 
forces exerted on the various particles from without, and, 
secondly, the mutual or forces between the various pairs 

of particles. It is assumed that these latter are subject to the 
law of equality of action and reaction. If the equations of 
motion of each particle be formed separately, each sucli internal 
force will appear twice over, with opposite signs for its compo- 
nents, viz. as affecting the motion of each of the two particles 
between which it acts. The full working out is in general 
difficult, the comparativeJy simple problem of “ three bodies,” 
for instance, in gravitational astronomy being still unsolved, but 
some general theorems can be formulated. 

The first of these may be called the Principle of Linear Momen- 
tum. If there arc no extraneous forces, the resultant linear 
momentum is constant in every respect. For consider any two 
particles at P and Q, acting on one another with equal and oppo- 
site forces in the line PQ. In the time 8/ a certain impulse is 
given to the first particle in the direction (say) from P to Q, 
whilst an equal and opposite impulse is given to the second in 
the direction from Q to P. Since these impulses produce equal 
and opposite momenta in the two particles, the resultant linear 
momentum of the system is unaltered. If extraneous forces act, 
it is seen in like manner t^t the resultant linear momentum of 
the system is in any given tSne modified by the geometric addition 
of the total impulse of the extraneous forces. It follows, by 
the preceding kinematic theory, that the mass-centre G of the 
system will move exactly as if the whole mass were concentrated 
there and were acted on by the extraneous forces applied parallel 
to their original directions. For example, the mass-centre of a 
s\'stem free from extraneous force will desrrib^^ a straight line 
with constant vebcity. Again, the mass-centre of a ^ain of 
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particles connected by strings, projected anyhow under gravity, 
will describe a parabola. 

The second general result is the "Principle of Angular Momen- 
tum, If there are no extraneous forces, the moment of momen* 
turn about any fixed axis is constant. For in time 8/ the mutual 
action between two particles at P and Q produces equal and 
opposite momenta in the line PQ, and these will have equal and 
opposi c moments about the fixed axis. If extraneous forces 
act, the total angular momentum about any fixed axis is in time 

increased by the total extraneous impulse about that axis. 
The kinematical relations above explained now lead to the con- 
clusion that in calculating the effect of extraneous forces in an 
infinitely short time 8/ we may take moments about an axis 
passing through the instantaneous position of G exactly as if G 
were fixed; moreover, the result will be the same whether in 
this process we employ the true velocities of the particles or 
merely their velocities relative to G. If there are no extraneous 
forces, or if the extraneous forces have zero moment about any 
axis through G, the vector which represents the resultant angular 
momentum relative to G is constant in every respect. A plane 
through G perpendicular to this vector has a fixed direction in 
space, and is called the invariable plane) it may sometimes be 
conveniently used as a plane of reference. 


For example, if wc have two particles connected by a string, the 
invariable plane passes through the string, and if a> ^ the angular 
velocity in this plane, the angular momentum relative to G is 
. r, + mjsoira . r^ = 4- 

where f,, r^ are the distances of mj, from their mass-centre G. 
Hence if the extraneous forces (tf.g. gravity) have zero moment about 
G, w will be constant. Again, the tension R of the string is given by 


where a 


R *• j 


4- Wg " 


Also by (lO) the internal kinetic energy is 


^ mj 4- Wu 


The increase of the kinetic energy of the system in any interval 
of time will of course be equal to the total work done by all the 
forces acting on the particles. In many questions relating to 
systems of discrete particles the internal force (wliich we will 
reckon positive when attractive) between any two particles 
w, is a function only of the distance between them. In 
this case the work done by the internal forces will be represented 
by 


when the summation includes every pair of particles, and each 
integral is to be taken between the proper limits. If we write 

V (II) 

when ranges from its value in some standard configuration 
A of the system to its value in any other configuration P, it is 
plain that V represents the work which would have to be done in 
order to bring the system from rest in the configuration A to rest 
in the configuration P. Hence V is a definite function of the 
configuration P ; it is called the internal potential energy. If T 
denote the kinetic energy, we may say then that the sum T + V 
is in any interval of time increased by an amount equal to the 
work done by the extraneous forces. In particular, if there are 
no extraneous forces T 4- V is constant. Again, if some of the 
extraneous forces are due to a conservative field of force, 
the work which they do may be reckoned as a diminution 
of the potential energy relative to the field as in § 13. 

§ 16. Kinetics of a Rigid Body. Fundamental Principles . — 
Whep we pass from the consideration of discrete particles to that 
of continuous distributions of matter, we require some pl^sicai 
postulate over and above what is contained in the Laws of 
Motion, in their original formulation. This additional postulate 
may be introduced under various forms. One plan is to assume 
that any body whatever may be treated as if it were composed 
of material particles, i.e. mathematical points endowed with 
inertia coefficients, separated by finite intervals, and acting on 
0ne another forces in the lines joining them subject to the 
law df equality of action and reactionu 1^ the case of a rigid 


body we must suppose that these forces adjust themselves so 
as to preserve the mutual distances of the vwtous particles 
unaltered. On this basis we can predicate the principles of linear 
and angular momentum, as in § ij. 

An alternative procedure is to adopt the principle first for- 
mally enuncif^ed by J. Le R. d’Alembert and since known by his 
name. If x, y, z be the rectangular co-ordinates of# a mass- 
element w, the expressions mXj my^ mz must be equal to the 
components of the total force on these forces being partly 
extraneous and partly forces exerted' on m by other mass 
elements of the system. Hence (mX, my\ mz) is called the actual 
or effective force on m. According to d’Alembert’s formulation, 
the extraneous forces together with the effective forces reversed 
fulfil the statical conditions of equilibrium. In other words, 
the whole assemblage of effective forces is statically equivalent 
to the extraneous forces. This leads, by the principles qjf § S, 
to the equations * 

X{m^)=X, 5(««y)«Y, 5(ml?)*=Z, -v 

5 \in{ye — ry) [ = L, 2 \m{zx - ^j) } == M, 2 {fn{xy — yir)} N, / 

where (X, Y, Z) and (L, M, N) are the force- and couple — con- 
stituents of the system of extraneous forces, referred to 0 as base, 
and the summations extend over all the mass-elements of the 
system. These equations may be written 

I = X, i = Y, ^ S{mi) - Z, 

{m{5i-.ri)[ =M, ^2 jm{;rj/-y;r)}= N, 

and so express that the rate of change of the linear momentum 
in any fixed direction (e.g, that of 0:r) is equal to the total 
extraneous force in that direction, and that the rate of change 
of the angular momentum about any fixed axis is equal to the 
moment of the extraneous forces about that axis. If we integrate 
with respect to t between fixed limits, we obtain the principles 
of linear and angular momentum in the form previously given. 
Hence, whichever form of postulate wc adoptfwe.are led to 
the principles of linear and angular momentum, which form in 
fact the basis of all our subsequent work. It is to be noticed 
that the preceding statements are not intended to be restricted 
to rigid bodies; they arc assumed to hold for all material systems 
whatever. The peculiar status of rigid bodies is that the prirt- 
oiples in question are in most cases sufficient for the complete 
determination of the motion, the dynamical equations (1 or 2)^ 
being equal in number to the degrees of freedom (sue) of a rigid 
solid, whereas in cases where the freetfom is greater we have to 
invoke the aid of other supplementary physical hypotheses 
(cf. Elasticity; Hydromechanics). 

The increase of the kinetic energy of a rigid body in any 
interval of time is equal to the work done by the extraneous 
forces acting on the body. This is an immediate consequence 
of the fundamental postulate, in either of the forms above 
stated, smee the internal forces do on the whole no work. 
The statement may be extended to a system of rigid bodies^ 
provided the mutual reactions consist of the stresses in in- 
extensible links, or the pressures between smooth surfaces, or 
the reactions at rolling contacts (g 9). 

§ 17. Two-dimensiond Problems. — In the case of rotation 
about a fixed axis, the principles take a very simple form. The 
position of the Ixxly is specified by a single co-ordinate, via* 
the angle 0 tlirough which some plane passing through the 
axis and fixed in t^ body has turned from a standard position 
in space. Then dB]dt, ~ w say, is the angular velocity of the 
body. The angular momentum of a particle m at a distance 
f from the axis is moir.r, and the tx)tal angular momentum ia 
2(mr'*) . 0), or loi, if 1 denote the moment of inertia (811) about 
the axis. Hence if N be the moment of the extraneous forces 
about the axis, we have 

|(I»)-N. ^ (I) 

This may be compared with the equation of rectilinear motion 
of a particle, viz. djdt . (Mu) it shows that 1 measures 
the inertia of the body a.s regaids rotation, just as M measures 
its inertia as regards transla&m. II N » o, is constant. 
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As a first example, suppose we have a flywheel free to r^te atout 
a horizontal axis; and that a weight m hangs by a verfacal string 




Fig. ; 2. 

from tiic circumferences of an axle of radius b (fig. 72). Neglecting 
frictional resistance we luive, if K Ik- the tension of the stnng, 

Iw R6, mu mg — K, 

whence 

1 I mb- 

This gives the acceleration of m as modified by the inertia of the 

A “ compound pendulum ” is a body of any form which is free to 
rotate about a fixed horizontal axis, the only extraneous force 
(other than the pressures of the axis) being that of gravity. If M 
be the total m«ias, k the radius of gyration (§11) about the axis, wc 
have 

dt "" ~ 

where B is the angle which the plane containing the axis and the 
centre of gravity Cr makes with the vertical, and h is the distance of 
G from the axis. This coincides with the equation of motion of a 
simple pendulum [§ 13 (15)] length /, provided l=^Ii^/h. The plane 
of the diagram (tig 73) is supposed to be a plane through G^rpen- 
dicularto the axis, which it meets in O. If we produce OGto 1 , 
making OP— I, the point P is called the centre of oscillation ; the 
bob of a simple fiendulum of length 01 ’ suspended from O will keep 
step with tfle motion of P, if properly started. If k be the radius of 
gyration about a parallel axis through G, we have by § 11 

(ifi), and therefore / = A + whence 

GO . GP «2. (4) 

This shows that if the body were swung from a parallel axis through 
P the new centre of oscillation would be at O. For different parallel 
axes, the period of a small oscillation varies as or v'(GO H Ol^ ; 
this is least, subject to the condition (4), when GO — GP — k The 
1-eciprocal relation between the centres of suspension and oscillation 
is the basis of Kater’s method of determining g experimentally. 
A pendulum is constructed with two parallel knife-edges as nearly as 
possible in the .same plane with G, the position of one of them being 
adjustable. If it could be arranged that the perio<l of a small oscilla- 
tion should be exactly the same about either edge, the two knife- 
edges would in general occupy the positions of conjugate centres 
of suspension and oscillation ; and the distances between them would 
be the length / of the eciuivalent simple pendulum. For if hj + 

A. ’P then unless Aj =- A,i, wc must have ^ Z % 

&act equality of the two observed periods (t^, t.j, say) cannot of 
course be secured in practice, and a modification is necessary. If 
we write /,=*, + «*/*!, »s =■ *« + we find, on elimination of «, 


i 


^ + i /' = I, 


(5) 


** Aj -f A.JI — Aj 

whence 

^ i + h ('Ti*- T.,») . 

g ”{“ Ag h-y 

The distance A, -f which occurs in the first term on the right hand 
can be measured directly. For the second term we require the values 
of A. A, separately, but if ti,to are nearly equal whflst A,, Ag are 
distincriy unequal this term will be relatively small, so that an 
approximate knowledge of A, , kj, is sufficient. 

As a final example we may note the arrangement, often employed 
in physical measurements, where a body performs small osmlmtions 
about a vertical axis through its mass-centre G, under the mfluence 
of a couple whose moment varies as the angle of rotarion from the 
equilibrium position. The equation of motion is of the type 

Ie)=-K0, (6) 

and the period is therefore t • 2ir s/(l/K). If by the attachment of 
anotKer body of known moment of inertia I , the pcnc^ is altered 
from T to t', we have r* *• 2r*y|(I -f 10/^}- thus enabled 

to determine both I and K, viz. 

T/I' =- t 3 /(t'* ~ T*), K « 4i»VI/(r^ - t*). ( 7 ) 

Tlie couple may be due to the earth's magnetism, or to the torsion 
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of a suspending wire, or to a " bifilar " suspension. In the Utter 
case, the body hangs by two vertical threads of equal length / in a 
plane tlirough G. The motion being assumed to be small, the 
tensions of the two strings may be taken to have their sterical values 
UgbHa -f A), Meal (a + b), where a, b are the distances of G from the 
two threads. When the body is twisted through an angle f) the 
threads make angles (* 0 /Z, bB/l with the vertical, and the moment 
of the tensions about the vertical through G is accordingly — K 0 , 
where K — M gabjl. 

For the determination of the motion it has only been necessary 
to use one of the dynamical equations. The remaining equations 
senT to determine the reactions of the rotating body on its 
bearings. Suppose, for example, that there arc no extraneous 
forces. Take rectangular axes, of which Os coincides with the 
axis of rotation. The angular velocity being constant, the 
effective force on a particle w at a distance r from Os is mta r 
towards this axis, and its components are accordingly - m^ntx, 

- (jS'my, 0. Since the reaction.^ on the bearings must be 
statically equivalent to the whole .system of effective forces, 
they will reduce to a force (X Y Z) at 0 and a couple (LM N) 
given by 

X - - uf^Ximx) ^ Y - «“2(mv) - - Z=o, 

L - M N - o, ( 8 ) 

where .i’, f refer to the mass-centre G. The reactions do not there- 
fore reduce to a single force at O unless i(wys) ~ 0, S(wsv) — o, 
i.e. unless the axis of rotation be a principal axis of inertia 
(S 11 ) at 0. In order that the force may vimish we must also 
have iv, y - o, i,e. the mass-centre must iie in the axis of rotation. 
These mn.siderations are important in the “ balancing ’’ of 
machinery. We note further that if a body be free to turn 
about a fixed point O, there are three mutually perpendicular 
lines through this point about which it can rotate steadily, 
witfiout further constraint. The theory of principal or “ per- 
manent ” axes wa.s fir.st investigated from thi.s point of view 
by J. A. Segner ( 1755 ). The origin of the name “ deviation 
moment” sometimes' applied to a product of inertia is also 
now apparent. 

Proceeding to the general motion of a rigid body in two 
dimensions we may take as the three, co-ordinates of the body the 
rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates x,yoi the mass-centre G and 
the angle 9 through which the body has turned from some 
standard position. The components of linear momentum are 
then Ui, My, and the angular » 

momentum relative to G as base 
is 19, where M is the mass and I 
the moment of inertia about G. 

If the extraneous forces be re- 
duced to a force (X, Y) at G and 
a couple N, we have 

Maj X, My = Y, 10 = N. (9) 

If the extraneous forces have 
zero moment about G the angular 
velocity 9 is constant. Thus a 
circular disk projected under 
gravity in a vertical plane spins 
with constant angular velocity, whilst its centre describes 
a parabola. 

We may apply the equations (9) to the case of a solid of revolution 
rolling with its axis horizontal on a plant- of inclination a. If the 
axis of X be taken parallel to the slope of the plane, with x increasing 
downwards, we have 

M;p = Mg sin a - F, 0 - Mg cos o — Hi MkH = Fa, (10) 

where k is the radius of gyration about the 
the constant distance of G from the plane, and R, F 
and tangential components of the reaction of the plane, as 
fig 74. We have also the kinematical relation x « ae. Hence 



^=.^J-^gsin«, R = Mg cos a, F sin a. (n) 

The acceleration of G is therefore less than in the case of fiictionjejw 
sliding in the ratio + For a homogeneous spke« ^ 
ratio IS lor a uniform circular cyhnder or disk for a circular 
hoop or a thin cylindrical shell J. 

The equation of energy for a rigid body has already ^en 
stated (in effect) as a corollary from fundamental assumptions. 
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It may also be deduced from the principles of linear and angular 
momentum as embodied in the equations (9). We have 

yL{xx + yy) -f I^ * Xi + Yy + Nd, (12) 

whence, integrating with respect to /, 

iM(;e 2 4 - y®) + ilds {Xdx + Ydy + me) + const. (13) 
The left-hand side is the kinetic energy of the whole mass, 
supposed concentrated at G and moving with this point, 
together with the kinetic energy of the motion relative to G 
(§ 15); and the right-hand member represents the integral work 
done by the extraneous forces in the successive infinitesimal 
displacements into which the motion may be resolved. 

The formula (i may be easily verified in the case of the compound 
pendulum, or ol the solid rolling down an incline. As another 

example, suppose we have a 
circular cylinder whose mass- 
centre is at an excentric point, 
rolling on a horizontal plane. 
This includes the case of a com- 
pound pendulum in which the 
knife-enge is replaced by a cylin- 
drical pin. If be the radius of 
the cylinder, h the distance of G 
from its axis (O) , k the radius of 
gyration about a longitudinal 
axis through G, and 6 the inclin- 
ation of OG to the vertical, 
the kinetic energy is -f- 

by § 3, since the 
body is turning about the line of contact (C) as instantaneous axis, 
and the potential energy is — MgA cos $. The equation of energy is 
therefore 

-{■ — 2 ah cos 0) — MgA cos 0 — const. (14) 



Whenever, as in the preceding examples, a body or a system 
of bodies, is subject to constraints which leave it virtually 
only one degree of freedom, the equation of energy is sufficient 
for the complete determination of the motion. If q be any 
variable co-ordinate defining the position or (in the case of a 
system of bodies) the configuration, the velocity of each particle 
at any instant will be proportional to and the total kinetic 
energy may be expressed in the form where A is in general 
a function of q [cf. equation (14)]. This coefficient A is called 
the coefficient of inertia^ or the reduced inertia of the system, 
referred to the co-ordinate q. 


Thus in the case of a railway truck travelling with velocity u the 
kinetic energy is J(M -f where M is the total mass, a the 

radius and k the radius of gyration of each wheel, and m is the sum 
of the masses of the wheels ; the reduced inertia is therefore 
Again, take the system composed of the flywheel, connecting rod, 
and piston of a steam-engine. We have here a limiting case of three- 

bar motion (§ 3), and the 
instantaneous centre J of 
the connecting-rod PQ will 
have the position shown in 
the figure. The velocities 
of P and Q will be in the 
ratio of JP to JQ, or OR to 
OQ; the velocity of the 
piston is therefore ya, where 
y = OR. Hence if, for 
.simplicity, we neglect the 
inertia of the connecting- 
rod, the kinetic energy will 
be i(I -j- where 1 is 
the moment of inertia of the flywheel, and M is the mass of the 
piston. The effect of the mass of the piston is therefore to increase 
the apparent moment of inertia of the flywheel by the variable 
amount My“. If, on the other hand, we take OP (~ Ji;) as our vari- 
able, the kinetic energy is J(M •+• l/y^)^. We may also say, there- 
fore, that the effect 01 the flywheel is to increase the apparent mass 
of the piston by the amount T/y*; this becomes infinite at the " dead- 
points^' where the crank is in line with the connecting-rod. 



If the system be “ conservative,’’ we have 

JA^* -f- V ~ const., (15) 

where V is the potential energy. If we differentiate this with 
respect to I, and divide out by we obtain 

+ = ° <* 6 ) 

as the equation of motion of the system with the unk&own 
reactions (if any) eliminated. For equilibrium this must be 


satisfied by ^ « 0 ; this requires that dVIdq^Of i^e* the potential 
energy must be “ stationary.” To examine the effect of a 
small disturbance from equilibrium we put V = /(^), and write 
y = ^0 + 1?, where is a root of f{q^ * o and 1; is sniall. Neglect- 
ing terms of the second order ih 1; we have dVfdq « f\q) « 

/ Wo) • “*?> equation (16) reduces to 

Ai) -f n9o)i? = o, ^ (17) 

where A may be supposed to be constant and to have ^e value 
corresponding to y - q^. Hence if f\qp) > o, i>. if V is a 
minimum in the configuration of equilibrium, the variation of 
7 ) is simple-harmonic, and the period is J{Ih!f\q^]^ TJhis 
depends only on the constitution of the system, whereas 
the amplitude and epoch wilFvary with the initial circum- 
stances. If f\q^ < 0 , the solution orf (17) will involve real 
exponentials, and y/ will in general increase until the neglect of 
the terms of the second order is no longer justified. The 
configuration q = q^ is then unstable. i ^ 

As an example of the method, we may take the problem to which 
equation (14) relates. If we differentiate, and divide by S, and 
retain only the terms of the first order in 9 , we obtain 

(18) 

as the equation of small oscillations about the position 0 The 
length of the equivalent simple pendulum is {it® -f- (A — 

The equations which express the change of motion (in two 
dimensions) due to an instantaneous impulse are of the forms 
M(m' — «) = {, M(»' — v) = 1;, — ») = I'. (19) 

Here v' are the values of the component velocities of G 
just before, and u, v their values just after, the impulse, whilst 
w', w denote the corresponding angular velocities. Further, 
f , Tj are the time-integrals of the forces parallel to the co-ordinate 
axes, and v is the time-integral of their moment about G. 
Suppose, for example, that a rigid lamina 
at rest, but free to move, is struck by an 
instantaneous impulse F in a given line. 

Evidently G will be^in to move parallel 
to the line of F ; let its initial velocity be 
u', and let w' be the initial angular 
velocity. Then Mw' — F, Iw' = F.GP, 
where GP is the perpendicular from G 
to the line of F. If PG be produced to 
any point C, the initial velocity of the 
point C of the lamina will be 

u' - GC = (F/M). (i T- GC . CP/«®), 
where is the radius of gyration about G. The initial centre of 
rotation will therefore be at C, provided GC . GP = x*. If this 
condition be satisfied there would be no impulsive reaction at C 
even if this point were fixed. The point P is therefore called 
the centre of percussion for the axis at C. It will be noted that 
the relation between C and P is the same as that which con- 
nects the centres of suspension and oscillation in the compound 
pendulum. 

§ 18. Equations of Motion in Three Dimensions. — It was 
proved in § 7 that a body moving about a fixed point 0 can be 
brought from its position at time / to its position at time / 4- by 
an infinitesimal rotation c about some axis through 0; and the 
limiting position of this axis, when U is infinitely sn^l, was called 
the “ instantaneous axis.” The limiting value of the ratio 
is called the angular velocity of the body; we denote it by w. 
If f, 7 ), i are the components of c about rectangular co-ordinate 
axes through 0, the limiting values of f/S, are 

called the component angular velocities] we denote them by ^^q^r. 
If /, m, n be the direction-cosines of the instantaneous axis, we 
have 

P ^ Iwf 9 ~ w*w, r a* n«, (i) 

p» + ^^r^^^. ( 2 ) 

If we draw a vector OJ to represent the angular velocity, then 
J traces out a certain curve in the body, called the polhode, 
and a certain curve in space, called the herpolhode. The cones 
generated by the instantaneous axis in the body and in space 
are called the polhode and herpolhode cones, respectively;' in 
the actual motion the former cone rolls on the latter (§ 
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The BpedhI ease where both cones are right circular and « is con- 
stant ^ impOTtaiit in astronomy and also in mechanism (theory of 
bevel whee&) . The “ precession of the equinoxes " is due to the tact 
that the earth performs a motion of this kind about its centr^ 
and the whole class of such motions has therefore been termed 
prec$ssionai. In fig. 7«, which’ shows the various cases, OZ is the 



axis of the fixed and UL. tnat 01 tne romng cone, auu j 
of contact of the polhode and herpolhoie, which are of course both 
circles. If a be the semi-angle of the rolling cone, /) the constant 
inclination of OC to OZ, and ^ the angular velocity with which the 
plane ZOC revolves about OZ, then, considering the velocity of a 
point in OC at unit distance from O, we have 

CD sin o == ± sin (3) 

where the lower sign belongs to the third case. The earth's pre- 
cessional motion is of this latter type, tlic angles being « = ^0087 , 
« 23® 28'. 

If m be the mass of a particle at P, and PN the perpendicular 
to the instantaneous axis, the kinetic energy T is given by 

2T = 5{ «(« . >*N) 2 } =n 2 (m . PN 2 ) =. Itfi, (4) 

where T is the** moment of inertia about the instantaneous axis. 
With the same notation for moments and products of inertia 
as in § 11 <38), we have 

1 Ai'i 4, i3tn* 4- Cn^ — 2Fw*« — 2Gt»/ — 2H/W, 
and therefore by (i), 

2T = 4 - 4 * Cr® - 2F^>' - lOfp - 2Hpq> (5) 

Again, if x, y,z be the co-ordinates of P, the component velocities 
of m are 

qz — ry, fx — pz, py — qx, (o) 

by § 7 (5); hence, if X, /a, v be now used to denote the compo- 
nent angular momenta about the co-ordinate axes, we have 
X =- - qx)y - m(rx - with two similar formulae, or 

* A = A/) - H9 - Or == ^, 

+ = (7) 

i' = -G/.-F, + Cr=^J 

If the co-ordinate axes be taken to coincide with the principal 
axes of inertia at 0, at the instant under consideration, we have 

the simpler formulae ^ o /cv 

^ 2 T»Ap* 4 -B«^ 4 - 0 * (8) 

K—hpy A* — V— Cf. (9) 

It is to be carefully noticed that the axis of resultant angular 
momentum about 0 does not in general coincide with the 
instantaneous axis of rotation. The relation -between these 
axes may be expressed by means of the momenta! ellipsoid at 
0. Tlie equation of the latter, referred to its principal axes, 
being as in § 11 (41), the co-ordinates of the point J where it 
is met by the instantaneous axis are proportional to p,g,r, and 
the direction-cosines of the normal at J are therefore propor- 
tional to hp, B^, Cr, or X, fi, v. The axis of resultant angular 
momentum is therrforc normal to the tangent plane ^ at J, 
and does not coincide with OJ unless the latter be a principal 
axis. Again, if F be the resultant angular momentum, so 
that 

x8 4-iu* + i^ = r*, (10) 

tlie length of the perpendicdlur OH on the tangent plane at J 

where p • OJ. This relation will be oflf use to us presently 

(8x9). 


IKINETJCS 

The motion of a rigid body in the most general case may he 
specified by means of the component velocities a,o,ne» of any 
point 0 of it which is taken as base, and the component angular 
velocities />, 7, f . The component velocitiLS of any point whose 
co-ordinates relative to 0 are x, y, z are then 

u-^qz — ry, V -^rx -pz, w + py qx, (12) 

by § 7 (6). It is usually convenient to take as our base-poirit 
tlie mass-centre of the body. In tliis case the kinetic energy is 
given by 

2I' Mo(f4®4-v’^ 4- w®) 4- A/>24-13^'HCf® - 2F^»'-2Grp - (13) 

where Mq is the mass, and A,B,€,F,G,H are the moments 
and products of inertia with respect to the mass-centre^ cf. 

§ 15 (9)‘ 

The components f, 17, { of linear momentum are 

Si- C = (14) 

whilst those of the relative angular momentum are given by (7). 
The preceding formulae are sufficient for the treatment of 
instantaneous impulses. Thus if 4m impulse hi 

change the motion from (u, v, w, p, q, r) to (w', v, w\ p\ q, r') 
we have 

M„(m' -«)={, Mo(v* ““ V) =- Vy -w)=C,\ / . 

A{p' -/>)=- \, ~q)=fx, C(r' - v') = v, f ' 

where, for simplicity, the co-ordinate axes are supposed to 
coincide with the principal axes at the mass-centre. Hence 
the change of kinetic energy is 

T' - T - f . J(w 4- «') + . i(*^ + C • 4(w + wj, 

4- A • i(^ 4- />') + /* • ?') + *'• if** + ^ ^x6) 

The factors of £, r?, C X, ft, v on the right-hand side are propor- 
tional to the constituents of a possible infinitesimal displace- 
ment of the solid, and the whole expression is proportional 
(on the .same scale) to the work done by the given s}^stem of 
impulsive forces in such a displacement. As in § 9 this must 
be equal to the total work done in such a displacement by the 
several forces, whatever they are, which make up the impulse. 
We are thus led to the following statement : the change of 
kinetic energy due to any system of impulsive forces is equ^ 
to the sum of the products of the several forces into the semi- 
sum of the initial and final velocities of their respective points 
of application, resolved in the directions of the forces. Thus 
in the problem of fig. 77 the kinetic energy generated is 
4 - if C be the instantaneous centre ; this is seen 

to be equal to JF . w . -CP, where u >' . CP represents the initial 
velocity of P. 

The equations of continuous motion of a solid arc obtained 
by substituting the values of rj, {, X, fi, v from (14) and (7) 
in the general equations 

df V dtj _ C 7 

' dt 

where (X, Y, Z,L, M, N) denotes the system of extraneous forces 
referred (like the momenta) to the mass-centre as base, the 
co-ordinate axes being of coupe 
fixed in direction. The resulting 
equations are not as a rule easy 
of application, owing to the fact 
that the moments and products 
of inertia A, B, C, F, G, H are not 
constants but vary in conse- 
quence of the changing orienta- 
tion of the body with respect to 
the co-ordinate axes. 

An exception occurs, however, 
in the ca.se of a solid which is 
kmetfcaliy synwnetrical (§ xi) about 
the mass-centre, e.q. a uniform 
sphere. The equations then take 
the forms 

MfiU = X, M,i; = Y, Mg& - Z, 

* eSp =* i-, « M, GfrtfciN, 

who’e C is ^e oonslaiit moment of inertia about lany axiS' tlmvgh 


= N, 


(17) 


iZ+R 



Fio. 79. 


(18) 
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iibe maBB-centFe. Take, ior example, the case of a epdiere rolling on 
a rpl^a; and let the axes 0 ^„ Oy be drawn through the centre 
parallel t. the plane, so that the equation of the latter is - a. 
We will suppose that the extraneous forces consist of a known 
foiue (X,Y, Z) at the centre, and of the Teactions (Fj, Fo, R) at the 
poin t of contact. Hence 

Mo^ = X-fF„ M„i;:=Y-fFa, .. 

= Cya=— F^, Cr 

The last equation shows that the angular velocity about the normal 
to the pl^e is constant. Again, since the point of the sphere 
which Ls in contact witli the plane is instantaneously at rest, we 
have the geometeical relations 

U + qa ^ O, V + /«! srr o, ti; =: O, (20) 

iby (i«). Eliminating p, we get 

(Mo -f C« - ^ X, (Mo + Cfl - a)v ^ Y. (21) 

The acceleration of the centre is therefore the same as if the plane 
were smooth and the maas of tlic sphere were increased by C/a’*, 
^us the centre of a sphere rolling under gravity on a plane of 
inclination a describes a paraboLa with an acceleration 
gsin a/(i +C/Ma«) 

parallel to the lines of greatest slope. 

Take next tlie of a sphere rolling on a fixed spherical surface. 
Let a be the radius of tlie rolling sphere, c that of the spherical 
surface which is the locus of its centre, and lot x, y, 2' be the co-ordi- 
nates of this centre relative to axes through O, the centre of the 
fixed sphere. If the only extraneous forces are the reactions 
(P, Q,R) at the point df contact, we have 
Moy=:Q, 


Cp =: -|(yR - - -.%F - xR), Cr ^ - yP) 


.) 


( 22 ) 


C " ' 2 ^ 

the standard case being that whore the rolling sphere is outside 
the fixed surface. The opjiosite case is obtained by reversing the 
sign of a. We have also the geometrical relations 

a: -- (a/f){<7: — ry), y — {afc){rx — i — {alc){py -- qx). (23) 
If we eliminate P, Q, R from (22), the resulting equations are inte- 
grable with respect to t ; thus 


= q= - xi) -i- B, 


Cc ' 


»' =* - ~ yx) + y, (24) 

where a, / 3 , y are arbitrary constants. Substituting in (23) we find 

(i - yy). (i + - t(yx - <u), 

(1 + = ?(«v _ 6 x). (25) 

Hence cut + / 9 y -I- -yi — o, or 

+ ^y + y-c »= const. ; .(26) 

which shows that the centre of the rolling sphere describes a circle. 
If the axis of -f be taken normal to the plane of tliis circle we have 
0 = 0, vB = o, and 

+ (. + MJ.') 

The solution of these equations is of the type 

X = 6 cos (<r/ + €), y =rr 6 sin {at + «), (28) 

where 6, c are arbitrary, and 

' " r+'^^a/C' 

The circle is described with the constant angular velocity ir. 

When the gravity of the rolling sphere is to be taken into account 
the preceding method is not in general convenient, unless the whole 
motion of G is small. As an example of this latter type, suppose 
that a sphere is placed on the highest point of a fixed sphere and set 
apmniBg abaut tiie vertical diameter with the angular velocity n; 
it will appear that under a certain condition the motion of G con- 
sequent on a alight disturbance will be oscillatory. If be drawn 
vertically upwards, then in the beginning of the disturbed motion 
ihe quantities sf. y, p, q, P, Q will all be small. Hence, omitting terms 
of the seoooti order, we find 

ca P, M(iy — Q, R =* M^g, 1 . . 

{U,Malc)y + »Q, Cq {U^afc)x - aP, Cr = o. / 

The last equation shows that the oomponenit r of the angular vetocity 
retains (to the first order) the constant value n. The geometric^ 
relations reduce to 

i « - iHa/c)y, y -P (Ha/c)x, (31) 

fiUniinating p, q, we obtain the equations 

whkli ore bottih contained in 


This has two solutions of the tjqje -jr + ty «« where a, t ote 

arbitrary, and ir is a root of the quadintic 

(C 4 - Moa»)«ra -- {Cnalc)a + == o. (34) 

> (4Mg^:/C) (I 4. Mo« 7 C), 

l»th roots arc real, and have the same sign as n. The motion of 
G then consists of two superposed circular vibrations of type 
A' — a cos {at 4- f), y = a sin {at + e), (36) 

in each of which the direction of revolution is the same as that of 
the initial spin of the sphere. It follows therefore that the original 
7K>sition is stable provided the spin n exceed the limit defined by 
(35). The case of a sphere spinning about a vertical axis at#thu 
lowest point of a spherioal bowl is obtained by reversing Ihe aigns 
of a and c. It appears that tliis position is always stable. 

It is to be remarked, however, that in the first form of '^e problem 
the stability above invcistigated is practically of a limited or tempo- 
rary kind. Ihe slightest frictional forces — such as the resistant 
of the air — even if they act in line.s through the centre of the rolling 
splicre, and so do not directly affect its angular momcntufli, udll 
cause the centre gradually to descend in an evflr**waSenmg ’spixul 
path. ^ 

§ 19. Free Motion of a Solid . — Before proceeding to further 
problems of motion under extraneous forces it is convenient to 
investigate the free motion of a .solid relative to its mass-centre 
0 , in the most general case. This is the same as the motion 
about a fixed point under tlie action of extraneous forces which 
have zero moment about that point. The question was first 
discussed by Euler ^1750); -the geometrical representation to be 
given is due to Poinsot (1851). 

The kinetic energy T of the motion relative to 0 will be con- 
stant. Now T ^ JIo)®, where id is the angular vejocity and I is 
the moment of inertia about the instantaneous asas. If p be the 
radius- vector OJ of the momenta! ellipsoid 

hx'^ 4- By’-* 4- C.’-* =- Ue* {i) 

drawn in the direction of the instantaneous axis, we have 
I ~ M€‘*/p“ (S 1 1 ) ; hence w varies as p. The locus of J may thve- 
lorc be taken as the “ polhode (S 18). Again, «he wtor which 
represents the angular momentum with respect to 0 will be 
constant in every respect. We have seen 18) that this vector 
coincides in direction with the perpendicular OH to the tangent 
plane of the momcntal ellipsoid at J ; also that 

( 2 ) 

where T is the resultant angular momentum about 0 . Since w 
varies as p, it follows that OH is constgint, and the tangent plane 
at J is therefore fixed in space. The motion of the body relative 
to O is therefore completely represented if we imagine the mo- 
mental ellipsoid at O to roll without sliding on a plane fixed in 
space, with an angular velocity proportional at each instant to 
the radius-vector of the point of contact. The fixed plane is 
parallel to the invariable plane at 0 , and the line OH is called the 
invariable line. The trace of the point of contact J on the fixed 
plane is the “ herpolhode.” 

If p, q, r be the component angular velocities about the principal 
axes at 0, we have 

{A^p'^ 4* BY + C 2 r 2 )/r* = {Ap'^ + Bq^ + Cr’O/zT, ( 3 ) 
each side being in fact equal to unity. At a p<^ on the polhode 
cone X : y:»^p:q: r, and the equation of this cone is therefore 

- ^r) im) ^ =«• u) 

Since 2 AT — = B (A — + C(A— C)>*, it appears that if 
A > B > C the coefficient of in (4) is positive, that of is 
negative, whilst that of y-* is positive or negative acoordii^ as 
BT 5 r2. Hence the polhode cone surroimds the axis irf 
greatest or least mennent according as sBT g In the 
critical case of 2BT = it breaks up into two planes through 
the axis of mean moment (Or). The herpolhode curve in the 
fixed plane is obviously confined between two coreentric cjr<^ 
which it alternately touches; it is not in general a Te-Chtrattt 
curve. It has been shown by De Sparre that, owing to the 
limitation imposed on the possible forms of the momcntal 
ellipsoid by the relation B + C > A, the curve has no points df 
inflexion. The invariable line OH describes another cone ih the 
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body, called the invariable cone. At any point of this we have 
5C : y : 2 ^ A/) . : Cf, and the equation is therefore 

(* - .rr) ^ - iffr) + (- - .rr) “ “• <5) 

The signs of the coefficients follow the same rule as in the rase of 
• (4). 'I'he possible forms of the invariable cone are indicated in 
fig. 80 by means of the intersections with a concentric spherical 

surface. In the critical case of 
2BT ^ r® tlje cone degenerates 
into two planes. It appears 
that, if the body be slightly dis- 
turbed from a state of rotation 
about the principal axis of 
greatest or least moment, the 
invariable cone will closely sur- 
round this axis, which will 
therefore never deviate far 
from the invariable line. If, 
on the other hand, the body be 
slightly disturbed from a state 
of rotation about the mean axis 
a wide deviation will take place. 
Hence a rotation about the axis of greatest or least moment is 
reckoned as stable, a rotation about the mean axis as unstable. 
The question is greatly simplified when two of the principal 
moments are equal, say A = B. The polhode and herpolhode 
cones arc then right circular, and the motion is “ preces.sional ” 
according to the definition of g i8. If a be the inclination of the 
instantaneous Axis to the axis of symmetry, the inclination of 
the latter axis to the invariable line, we have 

r cos j8 = Cw cos a, r sin /3 ~ Aw sin «, (6) 

whence 



tan ^ ^ tan a. 


(7) 


Hence /3 SS-a, afid the circumstances are therefore those of the 
first or second case in fig. 78, according as A C. If ^ be the 




rate at which the plane HOJ revolves about OH, we have 


; sin a C COB a 

sin 0 A COB 0 


( 8 ) 


by 18 (3). Also if J be the rate at which J describes the 
polhode, we have ij/ sin (fi— a) - ^ sin / 3 , whence 


«n(a-5)^ 
^ sin a 


(9) 


If the instantaneous axis only deviate slightly from the axi.s of 
symmetry the angles a, /3 are small, and x (A-C)A . wj the 
instantaneous axis therefore completes its revolution in the body 
in the period 


2ir A ~C 
X A 


(10) 


In the case of the earth it is inferred from the independent 
phenomenon of Inni-solar precession that (C-A)/A==’oo3i3. Hence 
if the earth's axis of rotation deviates slightly from the axis of 
figure, it should describe a cone about the latter in 320 sidereal 
days. This would cause a periodic variation in the latitude of any 
place on the earth's su^ce, as determined by astronomical methods. 
There appea^ to be evidence ol a slight periodic variation of latitude, 
but the period would seem to be about fourteen months. The 
discrepancy is attributed to #Wefect of rigidity in the earth. The 
phenomenon is known as the Eulerian nutation, since it is supposed 
to come under the free rotations first discussed by Euler. 


§ 20. Motion of a Solid of Revolution . — In the case of a solid of 
revolution, m (more generally) whenever there is kinetic sym- 
metry aboutan axis through the mass-centre, or through a fixed 


point 0, a number of interesting problems can be treated almost 
I directly from first principles. It frequently happens that the 
I extraneous forces have zero moment about the axis of symmetry, 
I as e.g. in the case of the flywheel of a gyroscope if we neglect the 
friction at the bearings. The angular velocity (r) about this axis 
is then constant. For we have seen that r is constant when 
there are no extraneous forces; and r is evidently not affected 
by an instantaneous impulse which leaves the angular momen- 
tum Cr, about the axis of symmetry, unaltered. And a con- 
tinuous force may be regarded as the limit of a succession 
of infinitesimal instantaneous impulses. 

Suppose, fur example, that a flywheel is rotating with angular 
velocity n about its axis, which is (say) horizontal, and that this 
axis is made to rotate with the angular velocity 4' in the horizontal 
plane. The components of angular momentum about the axis of 
the fiyw'heel and about the vertical will be Cn and A 1(1 respectively, 
where A is tlie moment of inertia about any axis through the mass- 
centre (or through the fixed point O) perpendicular to that of sym- 
■-> 

metry. If OK be the vector representing the former component 
at time the vector which represents it at time <-}-W will be OK', 
equal to OK in magnitude and making with it an angle 54 * Hence 

KK' (=Cw8\|/) will represent the change in this component due to 
the extraneous forces. Hence, so far as this component is con- 
cerned, the extraneous forces must supply a couple of moment 
Cnij' in a vertical plane through the 
axis of tile flywheel. If this couple 
be absent, the axis will be tilted out 
of the horizontal plane in such a sense 
that the fiirection of the spin n approxi- 
mates to that of the azimuthal rota- 
tion tf/. The remaining constituent of 
the extraneous forces is a couple Aj^ 
about the vertical; this vanishes it J 
is constant. If the axis of the flywheel 
make an angle 9 with the vertical, it is seen in like manner that the 
rcc^uired couple in tlie vertical plane through the axis is Cn sin e jf. 
This matter can be strikingly illustrated with an ordinary gyroscope, 
e.g. by making the larger movable ring in fig, 37 rotate about its 
vertical diameter. 

If the direction of the axis of kinetic symmetry be specified 
by means of the angular co-ordinates $, if/ 
of § 7, then considering the component 
velocities of the point C in fig. 83, which 
are 6 and «in along and perpendicular 
to the meridian ZC, we see that the com- 
ponent angular velocities about the lines 
OA', OB' are - sin 0 \j/ and B respectively. 

Hence if the principal moments of inertia 
at 0 be A, A, C, and if n be the constant 
angular veloc'ty about the axis OC, the 
kinetic energy is given by 

2T =- A(d 2 -f .sin» Cn«. (1) 

Again, the components of angular momentum about OC, OA are 
iln, - A sin ^ \j/, and therefore the angular momentum (/x, say) 
about OZ is 

/It A sin* -f C« cos $. (2) 

We can hence deduce the condition of steady precessional 
motion in a top. A solid of revolution is supposed to be free 
to turn about a fixed point 0 on its axis of symmetry, its mass- 
centre G being in this axis at a distance h from 0. In fig. 83 OZ 
is supposed to be vertical, and OC is the axis of the solid drawn 
in the direction OG. If $ is constant the points C, A' will in 
time 8/ come to positions C'", such that CC^ = sin B 8^, AA" = 
cos B 8i^, and the angular momentum about OB' will become 
Cn sin B^^ - A sin Btj/ . cos B hif/. Equating this to Ugh sin fi 8/, 
and dividing out by sin B, we obtain 

A cos e ij/* — Cwij^ + Mgk = o, (3) 

as the condition in question. For given values of n and B we 
have two possible values of \j/ provided n exceed a certain limit. 
With a very rapid spin, or (more precisely) with Cn large in 
comparison with J(^Ugh cos B), one value of i// is small and 
the other large, viz. the two values are UghjCn and CnjA cos B 
approximately. The absence of g from the latter expression 
indicates that the circumstances of the rapid precession are very 
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nearly those of a free Eulerian rotation (§ 19), gravity playing 
only a subordinate part. 

Again, take the case of a circular disk rolling in steady motion 
on a horizontal plane. The centre O of the disk is supposed to 

describe a horizontal circle of 
radius c with the constant angular 
velocity »)/, whilst its plane pre- 
serves a constant inclination % to 
the horizontal. The components 
of the reaction of the horizontal 
plane will be at right angles 
to the tangent line at the point 
of contact and Mg' vertically up- 
wards, and the moment of these 
about tlic horizontal diameter of 
the disk, which corresponds to 
OB' in fig. 83, is Mc\jr . a sin 0 - Mg'fl cos d, where a is the radius of 
the disk. Equating this to the rate of increase of tlic angular 
momentum about OB', investigated as above, we find 

-f Ma^ ~ ^ 

where use has been made of the obvious relation na — If c and 
0 be given this fomiuia determines the value of \jf for which the 
motion will bf steady. 



In the case of the top, the equation of energy and the con- 
dition of constant angular momentum (//.) about the vertical 
OZ are sufficient to determine the motion of the axis. Thus, 
we have 

iA(^" h sin® 0 4'’*) d- cos 0 — const., (5) 

A sin-* 0 4 / -1- 1/ cos 0 — /i, (6) 

where v is written for Cm. From these i// may be eliminated, and 
on difTorentiating the resulting equation with respect to / we 
obtain 

A« - ifLT i-) _ MgA sin e = o. (7) 

A sin ‘ 0 ® 


If we put d - o we get the condition of steady processional 
motion in a form equivalent to (3). To find the small oscillation 
about a state of steady precession in which the axis makes a 
constant angle a with the vertical, we write ^ - a + x* and 
neglect terms of the second order in x- The result is of the form 

X + «rx = o, (8) 

where 

(T® .i- [(/X — I' COS a)“ I 2(jj. — v cos a)(,a cos a p) cos a -J- 

(/i cos a — i')®[/A'- sin'‘ a. (9) 

When V is large we have, for the “ slow ” precession cr = v/A, and 
for the “rapid” precession <r = A/v cos a = \j/, approximately. 
Further, on examining the small variation in i//, it appears that 
in a slightly disturbed slow prece.ssion the motion of any point 
of the axis consists of a rapid circular vibration .superposed on 
the steady precession, so that the resultant path has a trochoidal 
character. This is a type of motion commonly observed in a top 
spun in the ordinary way, although the successive undulations 
of the trochoid may be too small to be easily observed. In a 
slightly disturbed rapid precession the superposed vibration is 
elliptic-harmonic, with a period equal to that of the precession 
itself. The ratio of the axes of the ellipse is sec a, the longer 
axis being in the plane of The result is that the axis of the top 
describes a circular cone about a fixed line making a small angle 
with the vertical. This is, in fact, the “ invariable line ” of the 
free Eulerian rotation with which (as already remarked) we are 
here virtually concerned. For the more general discussion of 
the motion of a top see Gyroscope. 

§ 21. Moving Axes of Reference . — For the more general treat- 
ment of the kinetics of a rigid body it is usually convenient to 
adopt a system of moving axes. In order that the moments and 
products of inertia with respect to these axes may be constant, 
it is in general necessary to suppose them fixed in the solid. 

We will assume lor the present that the origin 0 is fixed. The 
moving axes 0 «, Oy, Oz form a rigid frame of reference whose 
motion at time t may be specified by the three component 
angular velocities />, q, r. The components of angular momentum 
about 0 «, Oy, O2 will be denoted as usual by A., /x, v. Now con- 
sider a system of fixed axes Ox', Oy', Os' chosen so as to coincide 
at the instant t with the moving rystem Ox, Oy, Os. At the 
instant / •{* S/, 0x,0y,0« will no longer coincide with Ox',Oy',Os'; 


in particular they will make with Ox' angles whose cosines are, 
to the first order, i, - fS/, qU, respectively. Hence the altered 
angular momentum about Ox' will be A, + SX + (ft + S/x) ( - rS/) + 
(v+ If L, M, N be the moments of the extraneous forces 
about Ox, Oy, Os this must be ecjtial to X + L 8 t, Hence, and 
by symmetry, we obtain 

These equations are applicable to any dynamical system what- 
ever. If we now apply them to the case of a rigid body moving 
about a fixed point 0 , and make Ox, Oy, Oz coincide with the 
principal axes of inertia at O, we have K fi^v ^ Ap, Bq, Cr, 
whence ^ 

If we multiply these by />, q, r and add, we get 

J(A^s + Bj* + Cr“)-=L/. + M?+N»', (S) 

which is (virtually) the equation of energy. 

As a first application of the equations (2) take the case of a 
solid constrained to rotate with constant angular velocity <0 about 
a fixed axis (/, m, ft). Since />, q, r are then constant, the requisite 
constraining couple is » 

L (C - M = (A - C)n/« 2 , N = (B - A)/w»« (4) 

If we reverse the signs, we get the “ centrifugal couple ” exerted 
by the solid on its bearings. This couple vanishes when the axis 
of rotation is a principal axis at 0, and in no other case 
(cf, S17). 

If in (2) we put L, M, N = O, we get the case of fi%e rotation; 
thus 

B^.(C-A)rA ( 5 ) 

C| = (A-B)^j.j 

These equations arc due to Euler, with whom the conception oF 
moving axes, and the application to the problem of free rotation, 
originated. If we multiply them by p, q, r, respectively, or again 
by A/>, Cr respectively, and add, we verify that the expressions 
Ap- + + Qy'i ^ ^ Q2^2 constant. 

The former is, in fact, equal to 2T, and the latter to where 
T is the kinetic energy and T the resultant angular momentum. 

To complete the solution of (2) a third integral is required; this 
involves in general the use of elliptic functions. The problem has 
been the subject of numerous memoirs; we will here notice only 
the form of solution given by Rueb (1834), and at a later period 
by G. Kirchhofi (1875). If we write 

“ - ** 9), {(>) 

wc have, in the notation of elliptic functions, — am u. If we 
assume 

p cos am (o-/ f e) , q sin am ((r/ q- «) , r =r„ A am (ir/ -!-•), (7) 

we find 



p = 


d^-^±rp, f = 
'•(rf’o 




( 8 ) 


Hence (5) will be satisfied, provided 

— ffpn .... B - C C - A - AVr„ _ A — B . . 

^o»'o A ’ B ’ ' 

These equations, together with the arbitrary initial values oi p q r 
determine the six constants wliich we have denoted by p., q., r.. A® V 
We will suppose that A>B>C. From the form of file polhode 
curves referred to in § 19 it appears that the angular velocity q 
about the axis of mean moment must vanish periodically. If we 
adopt one of these epochs as the origin of we have * =» b, and 
p„, fo will become identical with the initial values of p, r. * The 
conditions (9) then lead to 
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For a real solution wc must have A- < i, which is equivalent to 
2 BT > r“. If the initial conditions are such as to make 2BI < P, 
we must interchanRe tlie forms of p and v iu (7)* In the present 
case ttic instantaneous axis returns to its initial potation ’n the 
body whenever (p increases by 2», i.e. whenever t increases by 
4 K/r, when K is the " complete " elliptic integral of the rst kmd 
with respect to the modulus k. ... 1. i.® 

The elliptic functions degenerate into simpler forms when ft — o 
or — 14 The former case arises when two of the principal moments 
are equal; this has been sulhciently dealt with in S19.. 
we must have 2BT = Wo have seen that the alternative 2BT ^ r 
determines whether the polhode cone surrounds the principal axis 
of least or greatest moment. The case of 2BT = r-, exactly, is 
tlieccfore a critical case; it may be shown that the instantaneous 
axis cither coincides permanently with the axis of mean moment 
or approaches it asymptotically. * 

W^n the origin of moving axc.s is also in motion with a 
velocity whose components are u, v, w, the dynamical equulion.s 
are 

/'’j = Z, (II) 
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components of velociiy. The coefficients ar® called the o(h 
efficients of inertia) they are not in general Constants, being 
functaons of the g's and so variable with the configuration. 
Again, if (X, Y, Z) be the force on m, the work done in an infini- 
tesimal change of configuration is 

2(X8^ + Y8y + Z8*) Qi8^i 4" + • • • 4" Qii8?h 

where 


(3) 


Qr- 3 (X 


l)qr 






The quantities are called the generalized 
foru. 

The equations of motion of m being 

ma X, wy Y, mz = Z, 

we have 


( 4 ) 

components ^of 

(5) 


-rn + qu-wv + vC = 'L,^-pr + r^-«(+>‘>t = M,| 
dt A ^ i 

^ 4 - Pm - - N. J 

To prove these, we may take fixed axes O'*', O'y', O's' co- 
incident with the moving axes at time /, and compare the linear 
and angular momenta ^ 4 8f, 77 4 8r/, { 4 8^, A 4 8A, /x 4 V, v 4 8r 
relative to the new position of the axes, 0 *, Oy, Os at time t -H U 
with the original momenta 77, X, /i, v relative to 0 * , 0 y , 
O'z at time t. As in the case of (2), the equations are applicable 
to any dynamical system whatever. If the moving origin coin- 
cide alway.s vnth the mass-centre, we have 77, { MqM, 
liLfi;, where is the total mass, and tlie equations simplify. 

When, in any problem, the values of u, v, w, p, q, r have been 
determined as functions of f, it still remains to connect the 
moving axes with some fixed frame of reference. It will be 
sufficient to take the case of motion about a fixed point 0; the 
angular co-wdiftates 6 , ip of Euler may then be used for the 
purpose. Referring to fig. 36 we see that the angular velocities 
p,r/,fof the moving lines, OA, OB, OC about their instantaneous 

positions are ... 

* 3= 0 sin * — sin fl cos q ^ B co.h ^ + sin 0 sin 4> 

f — •[ cos 0 J 

by § 7 (3), (4)’ ^ principal axes of inertia of a 

solid, and if A, B, C denote the corresponding moments of inertia, 
the Wnetic energy is given by 

-T =T A (6 sin A — sin 0 cos 0 0^)*^ 4 B (4 cos 0 -|- sin 0 sin 0 /j 
4 C (0 4 - cos 0 0)‘4 P 

If A = B this reduces to 

2T =x A(0“ 4 sin" 0 4 C(0 4 cos 0 0 ) 2 ; (15) 

cf. §20(1). ^ n 

g 22. Equations of Motion in Generalized Co-ordtnaies—^yxp-- 
pose we have a dynamical system composed of a finite number 
of material particles or rigid bodies, whether free or constrained 
in any way, which are subject to mutual forces and also to the 
action of any given extraneous forces. The configuration of 
such a .system can be completely specified by means of a certain 
number (w) of independent quantities, called the generalized co- 
ordinates of the system. These co-ordinates may be chosen in an 
endless variety of ways, but their number is determinate, and 
expresses the number of degrees of freedom of the .system. We 
denote these co-ordinates by implied in the above 

description of the system that the Cartesian co-ordinates *, y, z of 
any particle of the system are known functions of the y’s, varying 
in form (of course) from particle to particle. Hence the kinetic 
energy T is given by 

2T m + 

=- 4 dh&ki 4 • • • 4 a«i 29 i^Q 4 - . • W 

W'herc .j*— _ . i.. . ..-v _ 

" — + I 

0* _u 3 y 8y j., 3 f I 

a, dtfl) •' 


Now 


whence 




■a» 


i = <*£}, + + 


ftffl 


Also 


7 ^ 

hq, 

7 ^x 




cqr 


( 6 ) 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


• 4 — a:— qr • 
vq„€qr 


i 


(9) 


(10) 


Hence 

f'qr dt\ dqt) 'dt\?q,) dt\ <(/,/ Oqr 

By these and the similar transformations relating to y and z the 
equation (6) takes the form 

If we put r - 1, 2, . . . « in succession, we get the « independent 
equations of motion of the system. 1 hese equations are due to 
Lagrange, with whom indeed ihc first conception, a.s well as the 
c.stablishmcnt, of a general dynamical method applicable to all 
systems whatever appears to have originated. Ihc above proof 
was given by Sir W. R. Hamilton (1835). Lagrange^s own proof 
will be found under Dynamics : 8 Analytical In a conservative 
system free from extraneous force we have 

2 (X8Ar 4 Y8r 4 Zdz) - -> 8V, (12) 

where V is the potential energy. Hence 

Q,= -g. (»3) 

and '*/5TN_0T ^_0V (,4) 

a\0?,J 0«;_ 

If we imagine any given state ol motion 9*, . . . ?«) through 
the configuration (q^, q^, • • * generated instantaneously 

from rest by the action of suitable impulsive forces, we find on 
integrating (t I ) with respect to / over the infinitely siiort duration 
of the impulse 

(^ 3 ) 

where 0/ is the time integral of an so represents a general- 
ised component of impulse. By an obvious analogy, the ex- 
pressions ffTIdg. may be called the generalized components of 
momentum; they are usually denoted by thus 

Pr ^ « <»]^l 4 ^^2 4 . . • 4 vit») 

Since T is a homogeneous quadratic function of the velocities 
we^have 

(^7) 




C«) 


_ , Cqr , 

Zqs dqs tqr ^.r 


Thus T is expressed as a homogeneous quadratic function of 
the quantities ij, q., . . . which are called the generalized 


2T 

Hence 




X0T. , 


i- piii 4- p A + ' 


4 puqii 
4 pnflu 


(1 + + d'*' 

4 




cTT 

dq, 




n ^ 4 . Qjgi 4 Q 4 • • • 4 QtAnt 

^ Qi^i 4 4 • • • 4 Quiff 


(t8 


( 10 ) 
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This equation expresses th«vt the kinetic energy is increasing at a 
rate equal to that at which work is being done by the forces. In* 
the case of a conservative system free from extraneous force it 
becomes the equation of energy 

^ (T + V) — 0, or T -1- V = const., (20) 

ia virtue of (13). 

As a fint application of Lagrange's formula (11) we may form 
the equatioDS 01 motion of a particle in spherical polar co-ordinates. 
Let r be the distance of a point P from a fixed origin O, 6 the angle 
•which OP makes with a fixed direction OZ, ij/ the azimuth of the 
plane ZOP relative to some fixed plane through OZ. TTie dis- 
placements of P due to small variations of these co-ordinates are 
dr along OP, rde perpra^icular to OP in the plane ZOP, and r sin 0 
perpendicular to this plane. The component velocities in these 
directions are therefore y,ri, r sin 0 and if m be the mass of a moving 
particle at P we have 

2T ^ m{r" sin® 0 (21) 

Hence the formula (11) gives 

• m{r sin® ) = R, 
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{int^0) — wr® sin cos 0 »|/® = 


(wr* sin® 0 li) = 
at 


J 


( 22 ) 


The quantities R. 0, Y are the coefficients in the expression 
R 5 r H- &d0 -I- for the work done in an infinitely small dis- 
placement; viz. R is the radial component of force, 0 is the moment 
about a line through O perpendicular to the plane ZOP, and Y is 
the moment about OZ. In the case of the spherical pendulum 
we have r— /, 0 == — nigl sin 0, Y — o, if OZ oe drawn vertically 
downwards, and tlicrefore 


(23) 


# — sin » cos —j sin e, I 
sin®flt|^=:A, j 

where is a constant. The latter equation expresses that the 
angular momentum sih'^ dij/ about me vertical OZ is constant 
By elimination of \j/ wc obtain 

0 — A® cos® 0j3inH — “I* sin 0. (24) 

If the particle describes a horizontal circle of angular radius a 
with constant angular velocity 11, we have & == o, A = n® sin a, and 
therefore 




(25) 


as is otherwise evident from the elementary theory of uniform 
circular motion. To investigate the small oscillations about this 
state of steady motion wc wnte e = o -f x in (24) and neglect terms 
of the second order in x* We find, after some rednetions, 

X -f (i + 3 cos® a) n®x = o; (26) 

this shows that the variation of x is simple-harmonic, with the 
period 

+ 3 003 * O') ♦ fl 

As regards the most general motion of a spherical pendulum, it 
is obvious that a particle moving under gravity on a smooth sphere 
cannot pass through the highest or lowest point unless it describes 
a vertical circle. In all other cases there must be an upper and a 
lower limit to the altitude. Again, a vertical plane passing through 
O and a point where the motion is horizontal is evidently a plane of 
symmetry as regards the patli. Hence the path will be confined 
between two horizontal cirdes whidi it touches alternately, and the 
direction of motion is never horizontal except at these circles. In 
the case of disturbed steady motion, just considered, tliese circles 
are nearly coincident. When both are near tiie lowest point to 
horizontal projection of the path is approximately an ellipse, as 
shown in § 13: a closer investigation shows that the ellipse is to be 
regarded as revolving about Its centre with tlie angular velocity 
where a,b are the semi^xa, , ^ 

To apply the equations (iil to the case of the top we start with 
the exp^on (15) of § 21 for the kinetic energy, the toplffied 
form (i) of § 20 being for the present purpose inadmissible, since 
it is eUential that the generalized co-ordinates employed should be 
coirfbetent to specify the position of every particle. If a, be 
the compoBcnth of momentum, we have 

_(fT 
o 4 > 

The meaning of these quantities is easily recognized; thus A » the 
angular momentum about a horizontal axis normd to to olaim 
of e, n is the angular momentum about the vertical OZ, and r m 


: A 8in“ei)f -I- C (f -i* cos 0}\>) cos 0, 


(27) 


the angular momentum about the axis of symmetty. If M be to 
total mass, the potential energy is V = Mgh cos 0, if OZ be dzawn 
vertically upwards. Hence the equations (ti) become 
AD — A sin ecos 0 4^® -f C(^ + cos 0 sin 0 » Mgh sin 

djdt . {A sin® + C(^ -f co%a cos o, I (38) 

djdt, jC(4> -h cos 8 liO I * J 

of which to last two express the constancy of the momenta /«, v* 
Hence • 

All — A sin 8<cos J ij^® -t- 1' sin ^ *= Mgil sin 8,1 

A8in*84» + VC0S8 =s./t. , } 

If we eliminate we obtain the equation (y) of § 2D. XHe ibaQi^ 
of disturbed precessional motion there outlined does not give m, 
convenient view of the oscillations of the axis abolit the vert^' 


(art 


position. 


If 8^ be small to equatipns (29) may be written 
« - e*s = - ~ 


4 A« 


’■} 


3 rt 

a: const., I 

where ^ (31) 

Since 8, cn are the polar co-ordinates (in a horizontal plane), of a point 
on the axis of symmetry, relative to an initial line which revolves 
with constant angular velocity v/iA, we see by comparison with 
§ 14 (15) (16) that the motion of such a point will be elliptic-har- 
monic Buperj^sed on a uniform rotation 1//2 A,, provided > 4AMgA 
This gives (In essentials) tlic theory of the gyroscopic pendulum." 

§ 23. Stability of Equilibrium. Theory of Vibrations. — If, in a 
conservative system, the configuration (q^, • • * ?«) 

equilibrium, the equations (14) of §22 must be satisfied by 
ft, ?2. • • • ” o. whence 

d^ldgr « o. (i) 

A necessary and sufficient condition of equilibrium is therefore 
that the value of the potential energy should be^etationary for 
infinitesimal variations of the co-ordinates. If, further, V be a 
minimum, the equilibrium is necessarily stable, as was shown by 
P. G. L. Dirichiet (1B46). In the motion consequent on any 
slight disturbance the total energy T -t> V is constant, and since 
T is essentially positive it follows that V can never exceed its 
equilibrium value by more than a slight amcftint^ depending 
on the energy of the disturbance. This implies, on the present 
hypothesis, that there is an upper limit to the deviation of each 
co-ordinate from its equilibrium value; moreover, this limit 
diminishes indefinitely with the energy of to original disturb- 
ance. No such simple proof is available to show without quali- 
fication that the above condition is necessary. If, however, we 
recognize the existence of dissipstiye forces calkd into pday 
any motion whatever of the system, the conclusion! can be drawn 
as follows. However slight these forces may be, the total energy 
T-fV must continually diminish so long as the velocities 
Mif differ from zero. Hence if the system be started 
from rest in a configuration for which V is less than in the 
equilibrium configuration considered, this quantity must still 
further decrease (since T cannot be negative)^ and it is evident 
that either the system will finally come to rest in some other 
equilibrium configuration, or V will in the long run diminish 
indefinitely. This argument is due to Lord Kelvin and P. G. 
Tait (1879). 

In discussing the small oscillations of a system about a con- 
figuration of stable equilibrium it is convenient so to choose the 
generalized co-ordinates q^ , , .q^ that they shall vanish in the 
configuration in question. The potential energy is then given 
with sufficient approximation by an expression of the form 

2V « -f + . . . -f + . . ., (2) 

a constant term being irrelevant, and the terms of the first order- 
being absent since the equilibrium value of V is stationary. The 
coefficients are called coefficients of stabiUiy. We may 

further treat the coefficientB of inertia of § 2a (z) as 

constants. The Lagrangian equations of motion are then of to 
type 

<h^i + -f • . . -f OHfi** + - 1 - . . .^ -f (3)^ 

where Q,. now stands for a component of extraneous force^^ In a 
free osciUaiim we have Qj, Qj„ . . , Q,, « 0, and if we assume 

gr - ( 4 ) 

we obtain n equations of the type 

1 1 % ^ 4 * Aj 4 • • • 4 - ifitir — » o. 1(5^ 
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determinantal equation 

where 

A(«r2): 
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Aj : Ag : . . , : A„ we obtain the 
(0) 
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^11 ‘'21 • 

, c„i — 


> Cnu — <r2a„2 

fyi — o^a^Ht ■ 



( 7 ) 


The quadratic expression for T is essentially positive, and the 
same holds with regard to V in virtue of the assumed stability. 
It may be shown algebraically that under these conditions the 
n roots of the above equation in tr- are all real and positive. For 
any particular root, the equations (5) determine the ratios of 
the quantities A^, Ag, ^ . . A„, the absolute values being alone 
arbitrary ; these quantities are in fact proportional to the minors 
of any one row in the determinate By combining the 

solutions corresponding to a pair of equal and opposite values 
of (T we obtain a solution in real form : 

ffy ^ Car cos {at -1- €), (8) 

where aj, Og . . . are a determinate series of quantities having 
to one another the above-mentioned ratios, whilst the constants 
C, e are arbitrary. Tliis solution, taken by itself, represents a 

1 0 motion in which each particle of the system (since 

its displacements parallel to Cartesian co-ordinate 
axes are linear functions of the q's) executes a simple 
vibration of period 27 r/a-. The amplitudes of oscilla- 
tion of the various particles have definite ratios 
to one another, and the phases are in agreement, 
th* absolute amplitude (depending on C) and the 
phase-constant (e) being alone arbitrary. A 
vibration of this character is called a normal mode 
of vibration of the system; the number n of .such 
modes is equal to that of the degrees of freedom 
possessed by the system. These statements require 
,:Some modification when two or more of the roots 
of the equation (6) are equal. In the case of a 
multiple root the minors of A(cr^) all vanish, and 
the basis for the determination of the quantities a,, 
disappears. Two or more normal modes then 
become to some extent indeterminate, and 
elliptic vibrations of the individual particles are possible. An 
^mple is furnished by the spherical pendulum (§ 13). 

As an example of the method of determination of the normal modes 
we may take the “ double pendulum." A mass M hangs from a 
fixed point by a .string of length a, and a second mass m ha gs from 
M by a .string of length h. For simplicity we will suppose that the 
motion is confined to one vertical plane. If 0, ^ be the inclinations 
of the two strings to the vertical, we have, approximately, 

2T = + m{ae 4- *1 

2V — MgaS^ 4- 4 - f 

The equations (3) take the forms 

an 4* -hge^ o,\ 

4. 6^ 4- = o./ 
w'hcre /u, = m/(M 4 - w). Hence 
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(9) 


(10) 


“ g/a)ai 9 4“ = o,| 




a^aff + {<r2 — g/b)b(p 
The frequency equation is therefore 

= (12) 

The roots of this qua<lratic in tr“ are easily seen to be real and 
positive. If M be large compared with w, /x is small, and the roots 
are gfa and gjb, apwoximately. In the normal mode corresponding 
to the former root, M swings almost like the bob of a simple pendulum 
of length a, being comparatively uninfluenced by the presence of tn, 
whilst m executes a " forced " vibration (§ 12) of the corresponding 
period. In the second mode, M is nearly at rest [as appears from the 
second of equations (11)], whilst m swings almost like the bob of a 
simple pendulum of length b. Whatever the ratio M/m, the two 
values of (jf* can never be exactly equal, but they are approximately 
equal if a, b are nearly equal and m is very small. A curious pheno- 
menon is then to be obsCTve^ the motion of each particle, being 
made (in general) of two ffperposed simple vibrations of nearly 
equal period, is .seen to fluctuate greatly in extent, and if the ampli- 
tudes be equal we have periods of approximate rest, as in the case of 
“ beats " in acoustics. The vibration then appears to be transferred 
alternately from m to M at regular intervals. If, on the other hand, 
Mf is small compared with m, fi is nearly equal to unity, and the roots 
of (12) are » g/(« \ b) and - mgfM . (a 4- t>)lab, approximately. 


in (13) satisfy the conjugate or orthogonal 


The former root makes e » nearly; in the correaponding normal 
mode m oscillates like the bob of a simple pendulum of leng& a -f- 
In the second mode a0 4 — 0, nearly, so that m is approximately 

at rest. The oscillation of M then resembles that of a particle at a 
distance a from one en'^ of a string of length a b iixea at the ends 
and subject to a tension mg. 

The motion of the system consequent on arbitrary initial 
conditions may be obtained by superposition of the n normal 
modes with suitable amplitudes and phases. We have then 

q, 4 - 4 - o/'tf" 4 " . . (13) 

where 

e =f Ceos (at 4 “ e), 9'^ C'cos {a't 4 " «), 0 "^^ C"cos {a'^t 4 - c), . . . (14) 
provided o-*, ... are the n roots of (6). The coefficients 

of 0 , 
relations 

4 - + • • • + (aiV 4- eujtt/) 4“ ... — o, ( 15 ) 

Cijttjo/ 4 4' • . . 4- (oiOi.' 4- OgOi') 4- . . . o, (lO) 

provided the symbols a,., a,/ correspond to two distinct roots 
of (6). 'J o prove these relations, we replace the .symbols 
Aj, A.,, . . . A„ in (5) by a^, a.,, . . . a„ respectively, multiply 
the resulting equation.'; by a/, a'o, . . . a',,, in order, and add. 
'fhe result, owing to its symmetry, must still hold if we 
interchange accented and unaccented Greek letters, and by 
comparison we deduce (15) and (16), provided and rr'^ are 
unequal. The actual determination of C, C', C', . . . and 
c, c, ... in terms of the initial conditions is as follows. If 
we write 

C cos 6 = H, — C sin « K, (17) 

we must have 

a.H 4 - a/ H' + «/' H" 4 - . • . - /jg. 

cra^H 4 - «r V 4 - V' H" - [^]o, / ^ ' 

where the zero suffix indic.ates initial values. These equations 
can be at once solved for H, H', H", . . . and K, K', . . , by 

means of the orthogonal relations (15). * 

By a suitable choice of the generalized co-ordinates it is possible 
to reduce T and V simultaneously to sums of squares. The 
transformation is in fact effected by the assumption (13), in virtue 
of the relations (15) (16), and we may write 

2 T = ad" 4 - a'd'2 4 - a"d"2 4 - ... ,4 . . 

2 V C02 + e'e'^ + J (19) 

The new co-erdinates 6*, . are called the normal co-ordi- 

nates of tlie system ; in a normal mode of vibration one of these 
varies alone. The physical characteristics of a normal mode are 
that an impulse of a particular normal type generates an initial 
velocity of that type only, and that a constant extraneous force 
of a particular normal type maintains a displacement of that type 
only. The normal modes are further distinguished by an impor- 
tant ** stationary ” property, as regards the frequency. If we 
imagine the system reduced by frictionless constraints to one 
degree of freedom, so that the co-ordinates &, have 

prescribed ratios to one another, we have, from (19), 




4 - 4- 4 - 


(20) 


4- 4- a"e'^ + . . . 

This shows that the value of or* for the constrained mode is inter- 
mediate to the greatest and least of the values c/a, c'ja'y . . . 
proper to the several normal modes. Also that if the constrained 
mode differs little from a normal mode of free vibration (e.g. if 
O', . are small compared with 0 ), the change in the frequency 

is of the second order. This property can often be utilized to 
estimate the frequency of the gravest normal mode of ^ system, 
by means of an assumed approximate type, when the exact deter- 
mination would be difficult. It also appears that an estimate 
thus obtained is necessarily too hi^h. 

From another point of view it is easily recognized that the 
equations (3) are exactly those to which we are led in the ordinary 
process of finding the stationary values of the function 
V ( ^ 1 . <?2. ♦ ♦ • 9») 

?!li • • • ?w} 

where the denominator stands for the same homogeneous 
quadratic function of the q's that T is for the f s. It is easy to 
construct in this connexion a proof th^t the « values of o* are 
all real and positive. 
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Tha*«a8e of threo degrees of freedom is instructive on account pf 
the geometrical analospes. With a view to those wo may write 
aT •» pi* + 4- 4- a/J»l + agii 4 aAiy, , . 

aV «s -f By* + Ci“ -f aFyi -f aGaa + iilxy. 

It is obvious that the ratio 

Vm ■ 

must have a least value, which is moreover positive, since the 
numerator and denominator are both essentially positi ve« Deno ting 
this value by atj* we have 

A;ri 4 Hyi 4 Gjr, = <r,* {ax^ 4 hy^ 43 gfi),l 

H*, + %i + F*i =- «r,“ (**i + hi +hh\ (*3) 

G*, + Fy, + Ct, » IT,* {jgx, + /y, + «,), j 

provided : y^ : ^8:^ be the corresponding values of the ratios ;r : y : r. 
Again, the expression (aa) will also have a least value when the ratios 
x'.yiJB art subject to the condition 

and if this be denoted by we have a second system of equa- 
tions similar to (33). The remaining value ^3* is the vidue of (aa) 
when x:y\z axe chosen so as to satisfy (34) and 

The problem is identical with that of finding the common conjugate 
diameters of the ellipsoids T(jr, y, z) = const., V(;r, y, z) == const. 
If in (ai) we imagine that x, y, z denote infinitesimal rotations of a 
solid free to turn about a fixed point in a given field of force, it ap- 
pears that the three normal modes consist each of a rotation about 
one of the three diameters aforesaid, and that the values of a are 
proportional to the ratios of the lengths of corresponding diameters 
of the two quadrics. 

We proceed to the forced vibrations of the system. The typical 
case is where the extraneous forces are of the simple-harmonic 
type cos (o-f 4 f); the most general law of variation with time can 
be derived from this by superpo.sition, in virtue of Fourier’s 
theorem. Analytically, it is convenient to put Q,. equal to 
multiplied by a complex coefficient ; owing to the linearity of the 
equation.s the factor will run through them all, and need not 
always be exhibited. For a system of one degree of freedom we 
have 

oj 4 cs' = Q, (36) 

and therefore on the present supposition as to the nature of Q 


This solution has been discussed to some extent in § 12, in con- 
nexion with the forced oscillations of a pendulum. We may note 
further that when a- is small the displacement q has the equi- 
librium value” Q/c, the same as would be produced by a steady 
force equal to the instantaneous value of the actual force, the 
inertia of the system being inoperative. On the other lumd, 
when 0-2 is great q tends to the value - Q/cr%, the same as if 
the potential energy were ignored. When there are n degrees 
of freedom we have from (3) 

{Cir — 4 (C®r — 4 ■ • • 4 (C«r '-'0^,:r)qft — Qr, ( 28 ) 

and therefore 


^ (O • 9r — 4 • • • 4 ^ntQut ( 29 ) 

where air> minors of the rth row of the 

determinant (7). Evety particle of the system executes in 
general a simple vibiution of the imposed period 2)r/<r, and all 
the .particles pass simultaneously through their equilibrium 
positions. The amplitude becomes very great when tr* approxi- 
mates to a root of (6), i.e, when the imposed period nearly com- 
cides with one of the free periods. Since a„ » riie coefficient 
of in the es^ression for is identical with that of Q,. in the 
expr^on for Various impox:tant reciprocal ^eorems ” 
fomulated Iqr H.> i^mholtz and Lord Rayleigh are founded 
on thb rektioin. Free vtbimtimis must of course be superposed 
jok the forced vibrations given by (29) in order to obtain the 
complete solution of the dynamical equations. 

In prac^ the vibrations of a system are more or less af ected 
by dm^Mtiive forces. ordiu* to obtain at all events a quali- 
tative repraMntation of these it is usual to introduce into the 
^uations h^ional terms proportional to the velocities. Thus 
in the case of one degree 0! we have^ in place of (s6), 

ajf 4 3 ^ 4 < 9 «'Q* (30) 


where 0, 3 , e are positive. The solution of this has boj^ suffi- 
ciently discussed m g 12. In the case of multiple freedm, the 
equations of small motion when modified by the introduction 
of terms proportional to the veldtities are of the typo 

+ + (3*)* 

If we put . 

brs ~ b,r — 4 Bxr), /Sw “ fijr ““ ®4r)> (3*) 

this may be written 

dt Zqr 4 • . • 4 fiHrqu 4 (33) 

provided 

aF =s 6 i] 9 j* 4 Maf + • . . 4 261^,49 4 . • • ( 34 ) 

The terms due to F in (33) are such as would arise from frictional « 
resistances proportionsil to the absolute velocities of the p^cles, 
or to mutual forces of resistance proportional t9 the iektive 
velocities; they are therefore classed as frietional or dissipative 
forces. The terms affected with the coefficients prt on the other 
hand are such as occur in '' cyclic ” systems with latent motion 
(Dynamics: jj Analytical); they are called the gyrostatic terms. 

If we multiply (33) by 4,. and sum with respect to r from i to n, 
we obtain, in virtue of the relations firr “ o> 

~ (T 4 V) « aF 4 Qi?i 4 QaJy 4 ... 4 Q«4/»‘ (35) 

This shows that mechanical energy is. lost at the rate aF per unit 
time. The function F is therefore called by Lord lUyleigh the 
dissipation function. 

If we omit the gyrostatic terms, and write qr « we fSiid, 
for a free vibration, 

(a, .A* 4 birK 4 Cir)C| 4 (<*8rA* 4 4 4 . • • 

4 4 b„fX 4 Cur) C „ o. ( 36 ) 

This leads to a determinantal equation in X whose 2n roots are 
either real and negative, or complex with negative real partsT on 
the present hypothesis that the functions T, V,F%re all essen- 
tially positive. If we combine the solutions corresponding to a 
pair of conjugate complex roots, we obtain, in real form, 

sz Cmre *“ cos (<r/ 4f - f^), (37) 

where or, r, a,., c,. are determined by the conkitution of the sys- 
tem, whilst C, e are arbitrary, and independent of r. The n 
formulae of this type represent a normal mode of free vibration; 
the individual particles revolve as^a rule in elliptic orbits whi^ 
gradually contract according to the law indicated by the expo- 
nential factor. If the friction be relatively small, all the normal 
modes are of this character, and unless two or more values of cr 
are nearly equal the elliptic orbits are very elongated. The 
effect of friction on the period is moreover of the second ordfer. 

In a forced vibration the variation of each co-ordinate 
is simple-harmonic, with the prescribed period, but there 4 s a 
retardation of phase as compared with the force. If the friction 
be small the amplitude becomes relatively very great if the 
Lnposed period approximate to a free period. The validity of 
the reaprocal theorems ” of Helmholtz and Lord Raylei^, 
already referred to, is not affected by fnctional forces of the kind 
here considered. 

The most fanportant appIieationA of the tiieory of vlbratioiMi, are 
to the case of continuous systems such as strings, bars, membtmnas, 
plates, columns of air, whm tiie number of degrees of freedom is 
infinite. The series of equations of the type (3) hi then fvplaoed ^ 
a single linear partial differential equation, or by a set of twoor 
such equations, according to the number of dependent va^blm. 
These variables r ep p sien t the whole assemblage of gensd^laed 
co-ordinates qr; they are contimious fonctions w tile mdepqn^t 
variables ;r, y, r whose range of variation corresponds to that^^e 
index r , and of t. For ;exaii|ple, in a pne-dimensio^ sy stem such 
as a 8tnng*or a bar, we have one dependent variame, apd two in- 
dependent variables x and t. To .detennins ths Ism f|Sd^^ns 
we assume a timh factor sAr/j the equations tivm bfogm lin#r 
differential equations between the depment vuriabledox the probm 
and the independent variables jr, or s,>, pr g, y, riM fiS ease maybe. 

If the rapge of tbs indqpmdmt vamW or varbd^ is qhMlIiad, 
the value of f 14, at oUr oimsid, and the sotut^ gives ni W l|i|s 
of wave-proj^tic^ (gee waSrirh oh the, dtbsr hi^di JSM 
is finite, tpnninsl eondltibiis hava to be satinM; 

limit the admitidble yilnes of ir, ititteh ai^ ui foiiWift 
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by a transcendental equation corresponding to the determinantal 
equation (6). * 

Numerous examples oi this procedure, and of the corresponding 
treatment of forced oscillations, present themselves in theoretical 
acoustics. It must suffice here Id consider the small oscillations of a 
chain hanging vertically from a fixed extremity. If .r be measured 
iQ)\vards from the lower end, the horizontal component of the tension 
P at any point will be Vdy/dx, approximately, if y deiwte the lateral 
displacement. Hence, forming the equation of motion of a mass- 


clement, pix, we have 

p 6 x,y=>ri{P.dy/()x). (38) 

Neglecting the vertical acceleration we have P = gp/r, whence 

Assuming that y varies a)» e* 9 t we have 

provided h mm ^/g. The solution of (40) which is finite for x o 
M readily obt^ed in the iorm of a series, thus 

y-c(l-^'+^”-...)=CJ,(.). (41) 


in the natation of Bessel's functions, if «« ™ ^hx. Since y must vanish 
at the upper end {x me l)^ the admissible values of 0- are determined by 

Jo(^)-o. (42) 

The function has been tabulated; its lower roots are given by 
z/r = 7655, 17571. 27546, ...» 

approximately, where the numbers tend to the form i — 1 . The 
frequency of tlie gravest mode is to that of a uniform bar in the ratio 
■9813. That this ratio should be less than unity agrees with the 
theory of " constrained types " already given. In the higher normal 
modes there are nodes or ptjints of rest (y *= o) ; thus in the second 
mode there is amode at a distance *190/ from the lower end. 

AuTHCDttiTiES. — For indications as to the earlier history of the 
subject see W. W. R. Ball, Short Account of the History of Mathematics ; 
M. Cantor, Geschichte der Mathematik (Leipzig, 1880 J- Cox, 

Mechanics (Cambridge, 1904); E. Mach, Die Mechanik in ihrer 
Entunckelung (4th ed., Leipzig, 1901 : £ug. trans.). Of the classical 
treatises which have had a notable influence on the development 
of the subject, and which may still be consulted with advantage, 
we may note particularly. Sir I. Newton, Philosophiae naturals 
Princifia Mathemaiica (ist ed., London, 1087); J. L. Lagrange, 
Micanique malytique (2nd ed., Paris, 1811-1815); P. S. Laplace, 
M 6 canique cileste (Paris, 1799-1825); A. F. Mobius, Lehrbuch der 
^tik (Leipzig, 1837) and Meckamk des Htmmels; L. Poinsot, 
EUments de statique (Paris, 1804) and Thione nouvelle de la rotation 
des corps (Paris, 1834). ^ 

Of the more recent general treatises we may mention Sir W. 
Thomson (I^ord Kelvin) and P. G. Tait, Natural Philosophy (2nd ed., 
Canibridge, 1B79-1883); E. J. Routh, Analytical Statics (and ed., 
Cambridge, 1896), Dynamics of a Particle (Cambridge, 1898), Rigid 
Dynamics (6th ed., Cambridge 1905); G. Minchin, Statics (ith ed., 
Oxford, 1888); A. E. H. Love, Theoretical Mechanics (2nd ed., Cam- 
bridge, 1909); A. G. Webster, Z>y«aiwww of Particles, &c. (1904); 
E. T. Whittaker, Analr\ftical Dynamics (Cambridge, 1904) ; L. Amal, 
TraiU de nUcanique (188B-1898); P. Appell, MUanique rationelle 
(Paris, vols. i. and ii., 2nd ed., 1902 and 1904; vol. iii,, ist ed., 1896) ; 

G. Kirchhoff, Vorlesungen iiber Mechanik (Leipzig, i8g6); H. Helm- 
holtz, Vorlesungen Uber theoretische Physik, vol. i. (I^ipzig, 1898) ; 
J. Somofi, TheoreHscke Mechanik (Leipzig, 1878-1879). 

The literature of grajphioal statics and its technical applications 
is very extensive. We may mention K. Culmann, Graphische 
StcUik (2nd ed., Zdneh, 1895) ; A. Ffippl, Technische Mechanik, vol. ii. 
(Leipzig, 1900V, L. Henncberg, Statih des siarren Systems (Darmstadt, 
188^; M. L8vy, La Statique eraphique (2nd ed., Paris, 1886-1888) ; 

H, Muller-Breslau, Graphische Statik (3rd ed., Berlin, 1901). Sir 

R S. Ball's highly original investigations in kinematics and dynamics 
wei« published in collected form under the title Theory of Screws 
(Cambridie, 1900V , , . x. v 

DeticaM accounts of the devetopme n t s of the various branches 
of the subject from the beginning of the 19th century to the 

K t lime, with full bibliographical reiscenoes, are given in the 
volume (edited by Professor F. Kleia) of the Enoychpddie der 
mafhemdHschm Wissenschaften ^Leipzig) . There is a Fren^ tmsla- 
tlon of this woik^ (See'also Dynamics.) (H. Eb.) 


.XI.— Applied Muchanics^ 

§ I. The practical application of mechanics may be divided 
into Jwo classes, accord^ as the assemblies of material 

1 In view of the great authority of the 'author, the late Prof^r 
Macquom RwJkine, it has been thoug^ht dearable to retain th^eater 
nart of this article as it appeared in th^ 9th edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Bmmmoa. Considerable additions, however, have been 
■ mtmduoed' in order to indicate subsequent developments of to 
subject^ the new sections arc numberea continuously with the old. 


objects to which itihey relate are intended to remain fixed or 
to move relatively to each oth^r — the former class being com- 
prehended under the term Theory of Structures ” and the 
latter under the term Theory of Machines.** 


PART I.—OUTLINE OF THE THEORY OF STRUCTURES 


^ 2. Support of Structures . — Every structure, as a whole, is plain- 
tained in equilibrium by the joint action of its own weight, of to 
e.xternal load or presfiure applied to it from without and tending to 
displace it, and of the resistance of the material which supports it. 
A structure is supported either by resting on the solid crust of the 
earth, as buildings do, or by floating in a fluid, as ships do in water 
and balloons in air. The principles of the support of a floating 
structure form an important part of Hydroimec^nics {q.v.). The 
principles of the support, as a whole, of a structure resting on the 
land, arc so far identical with those which regulate the equilibrium 
and stability of the several parts of tliat structure that the only 
principle which seems to require sjpecial mention here is one which 
comprehends in one statement the power both of liquids and of 
loose earth to support structures. This was first demonstrated in 
a paper ‘*‘On the Stability of Loose Earth," read to the Royal 
Society on the 19th of June 1856 [Phil. Trans., 1836), as follows: — 
Lei E represent the weight of the portion of a horizontal stratum 
of earth which is displaced by the foundation ol a structure, S the 
utmost weight of that structure consistently with the power of the 
earth to resist displacement, ^ the angle of repose of the earth; then 


S _ /x 4 sii^y 
E * Vi sin 4)/ ' 


To apply this to liq^uids ip must be made zero, and then S/E »= i, 
as is w^ known. For a piiJof of this expression see Rankine's 
Applied Mechanics, 17th ed., p. 219. 

§ 3. Composition of a Structure, and Connexion of its Pieces . — 
A structure is composed of pieces— such as the stones of a building 
in masonry, the beams of a timber frame-work, the bars, plates 
and bolts of an iron bridge. Those pieces are connected at their 
joints or surfaces of mutual contact, either by simple pressure and 
friction (as in masonry with moist mortar or without mortar), by 
pressure and adhesion (as in masonry with cement or with hardened 
mortar, and timber with glue), or by tiie resistance of fastemr^s 
of difiorent kinds, whether made by means of the form of the joint 
(as dovetails, notches, mortices and tenons) or by separate fastening 
pieces (as trenails, pins, spikes, nails, holdfasts, screws, bolts, rivets, 
hoops, straps and sockets. 

§ 4. Stability, Stiffness and Strength.^A structure may be damaged 
or destroyed in three ways : first, by displacement of its pieces 
from their proper positions relatively to each other or to the 
earth ; secondly by disfigurement of one or more of those pieces, 
owing to'toir being unable to preserve their proper shapes under 
to pressinres to which they are subjected: thirdly, by breaking 
of one or more of those pieces. The power 01 resisting displacement 
constitutes stability, to poww of each piece to resist disfigurement 
is its stiffness ; and its Mwer to resist breaking, its strength. 

§ 5, Conditions of SloW/rty.— The principles of the stability of a 
structure can be to a certain extent investigated independently of 
to stiffness and strength, by assuming, in the first instance, that 
each piece has strength sufficient to be safe against being broken, 
and stiffness sufficient to prevent its being disfigured to an extent 
inconsistent with the purposes of the structure, by the greatest forces 
wliich arc to be applied to it. The condition that each piece of the 
structure is to be maintained in equilibrium by having its gross load, 
consisting of its own weight and of to external pressure applied to 
it, balanced by the resistances or pressures exerted between it and 
the contiguous pieces, furnishes to means of determining the magni- 
tude, position and direction of the resistances required at each joint 
in order to produce equilibrium; and the conditions of stability are, 
first, that the position, and, secondly, that the direction, at the resist- 
ance required at each joint shall, under all to vaitotio&s to which 
to load is subject, be sueffi as to joint is capable of exerting— 
conditions which are fulfilled by suitably adjusting to figures and 
positions of the joints, and the ratios of ttie gross loads of the pieces. 
As for the magnitude of Ifce resistance, it is limited by conmtions, 
not of stability, but of strength and stiflness. 

§6. Principle of Least Resistance. — more than one 
of resistances are alike capable of balancing to same system of loads 
i applied to a given structure, the smdXleSt those alternative systems, 

1 as was demonstrate bv to Rev. Henry Moseley in his Meehames of 
Engineering and Architeoture^ is that which wffi actuary be exerted— 


but are distinguished by an asterisk. Also, two olmptw 
•which concluded to original artiole have been pimtM— ch. m., 
" On Purposes and Effects of Machines,"' which realjy a classifi- 
cation of machines, because the dassift^tioh bf Franz Rmeanx 
is now usuiffly foKowod, and oh. iv., " Applied Bhergetics, or Th^ty 
of Prime Movers." because its subjtc\ matto w wy treated m 
various special articles, e.g. Engine, Gab 

Engine, Oil Engine, and fully developed in Rankine s The Steam 
Engine and Other Prime Movers (London, 1902 ).— (Ed. E,B,) 
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Fig. 86. 




because ttie resistances to displacement arc the effect of a strained 
state of the pieces, which strained state is the effect of the load, 
and when the load is applied the strained state and the resistances 
produced by it increase until the resistances acquire just those mag- 
nitudes which are sufficient to balance the load, after which they 
increase no further. 

This pmciple of least resistance renders determinate many 
problems in the statics of structures which were formerly considered 
indeterminate. 

§ 7. Rel^ions between Polygons of Loads and of Re distances. a 
structure in which each piece is supported at two joints only, the 
well-known laws of statics show that the directions of the gross load 
on each piece and of the two resistances by which it is supported 
must lie m one plane, must either be parallel or meet in one point, 
and must b©^ to each other, if not parallel, the proportions of the. 
sides of a triangle respectively parallel to their directions, and, if 
parallel, such proportions that each of the three forces shall be 
proportional to the distance between tiie other two — all the three 
distances l^ng measured along one direction. 

Considering, in the first place, the case in which the load and the 
two resistances by which each piece is balanced meet in one point, 
which may be called the centre of load^ there will be as many such 
points of intersection, or centres of load, as there are pieces in the 
structure ; and the directions and positions of the resistances or mutual 
pressures exerted between the pieces will be represented by the sides 

of a polygon joining 
those points, as in fig. 
86, where Pj, Pg, Pg, 
P4 represent the cen- 
tres of load in a struc- 
ture of four pieces, 
and the sides of the 
polygon of resistances 
P| Pg represent 
respecti vel)^ the direc- 
tion.s and positions 
of the resistances ex- 
erted at the joints. 

Further, at any one of the centres of load let PC represent the 
magnitude and direction of the gross load, and Pa, Pft the two resist- 
ances by which the piece to which that load is applied is supported ; 
then will those three lines be respectively the diagonal and sides of 
a parallelogram; or, what is the same thing, they will be equal to 
the three sides of a triangle; and they must be in the same plane, 
although the sides of the polygon of resistances may be in different 
planes. 

According to a well-known principle of statics, because the loads 
or external pressures P,!.,, &c., balance each other, they must be 
proportional to the sddes of a closed polygon 
drawn respectively parallel to their directions. 
In fig. 87 construct such a polygon of loads by 
drawing the lines Lj, &c., ]jarallel and propor- 
tional to, and joined end to end in the order 
of, the gross loads on the piecesof the structure. 
Then from the proportionality and pax^elism 
of the load and tne two resistances applied 
to each piece of the structure to the three 
sides of a triangle, there results the following 
theorem (originally duo to Rankinc) : — 

If from the angles of the polygon of loads there 
he drawn lines (R^, Rg, &z,),$ach of which is 
parallel to the resistance {as P^, Pg, Ac.) exerted 
at the joint between the pieces to which the two 
loads represented by the contiguous sides of the 
polygon of loads {such as Lj, L,. &c.) are applied: then will all those 
lines meet in one point (O), and their lengths, measured from that point 
to the angles of the polygon, will represent the magnitudes of the resis- 
tances to which they are respectively parallel. 

When die load on one of the pieces is parallel to the resistances 
which balance it, the polygon of resistances ceases to be closed, two 
of the sides becoming parallel to each other and to the load in 
Question, and extending indefinitely. In the polygon of loads tlie 
direction of a load sustained by parallel resistances traverses tiie 
point O.^ 



Fig. 87 


^ Since the relation discussed in § 7 was enunciated by Raakine, 
an enormous development has taken place in ffie subject of Graphic 
StatM) ibe first comprehensive textbook on the subject being 
Die {Sraphiseke Stdtih by K. Cuhnann, published at Ziitich in 1866. 
Many oi the graphical methods therein given have now passed into 
the toxtbodkt usually studied by engmeecs. One of the most 
beauttful' graphical consb^tkms regukrly used by engineers and 
known as " me method of r^iproc^ figures '' is that lor ^ding 
the loads supported by the sevofal menibem of a braced structure, 
havixfg given a system of loads. Themetiiodwaadiseovei^ 

by CIpra Maxwell, and ffie cdmgilete theory is cUsentsoed and exempli 
fiM in a pbper On Redbreeal Figures, Frames and Diagrams of 
Forces/* Tribw. Roy. 5 oc. Md* vol. xxvi. (1870). Professor M. W. 
Crofton read' a paper on " tStresa-Diagra]^ in Warren and Lattice 
Oirdeire ** fit the meeting of the Mathematical Society (April xg, 


§ 8. Hetr Jfe £arth's Resistance istebe treaied^Wien the pfOMun 
exerted by a structure on the earth (to the oarth*a reaiatanoe 
IS equal and opposite) consists either of one pre8auve» which isneoes- 
saniy the resultant of the weight of the stmotare and of all the other 
forces applied to it, or of two or hmAc patmUel vertical forces, whose 
amount can be determined at the outset oi fhe investigation, the 
resis^ce of the earth .can be treated as one or more upward hods 
appbed to the structure. But in other cases the earth is tohe treated 
M one of the pieces of the structure, loaded with ^a force equal aad 
OTposite in direction and position to the resulfent of the weight of 
the structum and of the other pressures Appjli^ to it. * 

§ 9 * Partial Polygons of Re 8 istance,---\n a stiructurs in which there 
are pieces supported at more than two joints, let a mffygon be con- 
structed of Unes connecting the centres of load of any continuous 
^ries of pieces. This may be called a partial polygon of resistances* 
In considering its properties, the load at each centre of load is to be 
held to include the resistances of those joiiSs which am not compre- 
hended in the partial polygon of resistances, to which the theomm 
of § 7 will then apply in every respect. By constructing several 
partial polygons, and computing the relations between mealoads 
and resistances which are determined by the applfcftioa oif that 
thwrem to each of them, with the aid, if necessary, of Moseley*) 
principle of the least resistance, the whole of the relations amongst 
the loads and resistances m^ be found. 

§ 10. Line of Pressures-^Centres and line of Resistance, line 
of pressures is a line to which tlie directions of all the resistances in 
one polygon arc tangents. The centre of resistance at any joint is 
the point where tlie line representing the total resistance exerted at 
that joint intersects the joint. The line of resistance is a line tra- 
versing all the centres of resistance of a senes of joints — its form, in 
the positions intermediate between the actual joints of the structure, 
being determined by supposing the pieces and tiieir loads to be 
subdivided by the introduction of intermediate joints ad infinitum, 
and findmg the continuous line, curved or .straight, in which the 
intermediate centres of resistance are all situated, however great 
their number. The difference between the line of rerfstance and the 
line of pressures was first pointed out by Moseley. 

§ II*. The principles of the two preceding sections may be illus- 
trated by the consideration of a particular case of a buttress of blocks 
forming a continuous series 
of pieces (fig. 88), where aa, 
cc, dd represent plane 
joints. Let the eentm of 
pressure C at the first joint 
aa be known, and also the 
TOsure P acting at C in 
irection and magnitude. 

Find R;i the resultant of this 
resaure, the weight of the 
lock aabb acting through its 
centre of gravity, and any 
other external force which 
may be acting on the block, 
and produce its line of action 
to cut the joint hb in C,. 
is then the centre of pressure 
for the joint bb, and Rj is the 
total force acti^ there. Re- 
peating this process for each 
block m succession there will 
be found the centres of pres- 
sure Cg, Cs, Ac., and also tiie 
resultant pressures Rg, R*, Fio. 88. 

Ac., acting at these respec- 
tive centi^. The centres of pressure at the joints are also called 
centres of resistance, and the curve passing tiimugh ^ese points is 
called a line of resistance. Let all tiie resultants acting at the seveial 
centres of resistance be produced until they cut one anofher in a 
scries of points so as to form an unclosed polygon. This polygon 
is the pamal polygon of resistance. A cui^e tangential to aU rale 
sides of the TOlygon is the line of pressures, 

§ 12. Stability of Positum, and Stability of Friction* — The resist- 
ances at the several joints having been determined 1^ the ptiodblce 
set forth in §§ 6, 7, 8, 9 and xo, not only under tiie ordinary lo^pf 
the structure, but under all the variations to which the load is subject 
as to amount and distribution, the joints are now to be placed and 
shaped so that the pieces ithall not Suffer relative displacement 
under any of tiiose loads. The vdative displaceuent of tbe two 
pieces which abut against each other at a joint may take place ellher 
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by turning or by sliding. Safety against displacement by turning 
is called stability of position] safety against displacement by sliding, 
stability of friction. 

§ 13. Condition of Stabitity of Position . — If the materials of a struc- 
ture wurr mfinitely stiff and strbng, stability of position at any joint 
would be insured simply by making the centre of resistance fall 
within the joint under all possible variations of load. In order to 
allow for' the finite stiffness and strength of materials, the least 
distance of the centre of resistance inward from the nearest edge of 
tlie joint is made to bear a definite proportion to the depth of the 
joint measured in the same direction, which proportion is fixed, 
sometimes empirically, sometimes by theoretical deduction from the 
laws of the strength of materials. That least distance is called by 
Moseley the modulus of stability. The following are some of the 
ratios of the modulus of stability to the depth of the joint which occur 
in practice : — , 

Retaining walls, as designed by British engineers . . 1:8 

Retaining walls, as designed by French engineers . . 1:5 

Rcci^gular piers of bridges and other buildings, and 

aren-stone* 1:3 

Rectangular foundations, firm ground 1:3 

Rectangular foundations, very soft ground .... 1:2 

Rectangular foundations, intermediate kinds of ground i : 3 to i : 2 
Tiiin, JioUow towers (such as furnace chimneys exposed 

to high winds), square i : <> 

Thin, hollow towers, circular x : 3 

Franjes of limber or metal, under their ordinary or 

average dLstribution of load . 1:3 

Frames of timber or metal, under the greatest irregularities 

of load . 1:3 

In the cause of the towers, the depth of the 'joint is to be understood 
to mean the diameter of the tower. 

§ 14. Condition of Stabiliiv of Friction . — If tlie resistance to be 
exerted at a joint is always perpendicular 
to the surfaces which abut at and form 
that joint, there is no tendency of the 
pieces to be displaced by sliding. If the 
resistance be oblique, let JK (fig. 80) be 
the joint, C its centre of resistance, CR a 
line representing the resistance, CN a 
j)erpenaicular to the joint at the centre of 
resistance. Tiic angle NCR is the obliquity 
of the rcsi.stance. From R draw RP 
parallel and RQ perpendicular to the 
joint; then, by the principles of statics, 
the component of the resistance normal 

10 me jomi i‘% — 

CP -- CU . cos PCR ; 

and thf comi)f)m'nl tangential to the joint is — 

CQ =- CR . sin PCK =. CP . tan ICR. 
if the joint be provided either with projections and recesses, such as 
mortises and tenons, or with fastenings, such as pins or bolts, so as 
to resist displacement by sliding, the question of tne utmost amount 
of the tangential resistance CQ which it is capable of exerting 
depends on the strength of such projections, recesses, or fastenings; 
and belongs to the subject of strength, and not to that of stability. 

1 n other cases the safety of the joint against displacement by sliding 
depends on its power of exerting friction, and that power depends 
on the law, know’u by experiment, that the friction between two 
surlaces l>ears a constant ratio, depending on the nature of the 
surfaces, to the force by w’hich they are pressed together. In order 
that the surfaces which abut at the joint JK may be pressed together, 
the resistance required by the conditions of equilibrium CR, must be 
a thrust and not a pull ; and in that case the force by which the sur- 
faces are pressed together is equal and opposite to the normal com- 
ponent CP of the resistance. The condition of stability of friction 
18 that the tangential component CQ of the resistance required sliall 
not exceed the friction due to the normal component; that is, that 
CQ^/.CP, 

where / denotes the coefficient of friction for the surfaces in question. 
The angle whose tangent is the coefficient of friction is called the 
angle of repose, and is expressed symtMjlically by — 

0 = tan - V- ' 

Now CQ = CP. tan PCR; 

consecmently the condition of stabilit>’ of friction is fulfilled if the 
angle rcR is not greater than 0; that is to say, if the obliquity of 
the re-sistance required at the joint does not exceed the angle of repose ; 
and this condition ought to be fulfilled under all possible variations 
of the load. ^ 

It is chiefly in masonry earthwork that stabilitv of friction is 
reli^cf on. 

§ 15, Stability of Friction in Earth.— Tbt grains of a mass of loose 
earth are to be regarded as so many separate pieces abutting against 
each other atjoints in all possible positions, and depending for their 
stability bn , motion. To determine whether a mass of earth is 
stable at a givnn pdint, conceive that point to be traversed by planes 
in all possible portions, and determ^e which position gives the 

t ■ 
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greatest obliquity to the total pressure exerted between tlie portions 
of the mass which abut against each other at the plane. The 
condition of stability is that this obliquity shall not exceed the 
angle of repose of the earth. The consequences of this principle are 
developed in a paper, " On the Stability of Loose Earth,” already 
cited in § 2. 

§ Id. Parallel Projections of Fteures. — If any figure be referred to a 
.system of co-ordinates, rectangular or oblique, and if a second figure 
be constructed by means of a second system of co-ordinates, rect- 
angular or oblique, and either agreeing with or differing from the firs( 
system in rectangiilarity or obliquity, but .so related to the co-ordi- 
nates of the first figure that for each point in the first figure there 

shall be a corresponding point in the second figure, the lengths 

j of whose co-ordinates shall bear respectively to the three correspond - 
I ing co-ordinates of the corresponding point in the first figure three 
j ratios which are the same for every pair of corresponding points in 
j the two figures, these corresponding figures are called parallel 
projections of each other. The properties of parallel pTojection.<s 
of most importance to the subject of the present article are the 
following : — 

(i) A parallel projection of a straight line is a straight line, 

! (2) A parallel projection of a plane is a plane, 

I (3) A parallel projection of a straight line or a plane surface 

; divided in a given ratio is a straight line or a plane surface divided 
' in the same ratio. 

(4) A parallel projection of a pair of equal and parallel straight 
! lines, or plain surfaces, is a pair m equal and parallel straight lines , 

or plane surfaces; whence it follows 

(5) That a parallel protection of a parallelogram is a parallelo- 
gram, and 

(6) That a parallel projection of a parallelepiped is a parallel- 
epiped. 

(7) A parallel projection of a pair of solids having a given ratio 
is a pair of solids having the same ratio. 

Though not essential for the purposes of the present article, the 
following consequence will serve to illustrate the principle of parallel 
projections : — 

(8) A parallel projection of a curve, or of a surface of a given 
algebraical order, is a curve or a surface of the same order. 

For example, all ellipsoids referred to co-ordinates parallel to ant* 
three conjugate diameters are parallel projections of each other and 
of a sphere referred to rectangular co-ordinates. 

§ 17. Parallel Projections of Systems of Foires.— If a balanced 
system of forces be represented by a system of lines, then will everN' 
parallel projection of tnat system of lines represent a balanced systeiii 
of forces. 

For the condition of equilibrium of forces not parallel is that 
they shall be represented in direction and magnitude by the sides 
and diagonals of certain parallelograms, and of parallel forces 
tliat they shall divide certain straight lines in certain ratios; and the 
parallel projection of a parallelogram is a parallelogram, and tlial 
of a straight line divided in a given ratio is a straight line divided in 
the .same ratio. 

The resultant of a parallel projection of any system of forces is 
the projection of their resultant, and the centre of gravitv of a 
parallel projection of a solid is the projection of tlie centre of gravit\ 
of the first solid. 

§ 18. Principle of the Transformatiem of Structures. — Here wo ha\'o 
the following theorem : If a structure of a given figure have stability 
of position under a system of force.s represented by a gi\'en system of 
lines, then will any structure w’hose figure is a paralle] projection 
of that of the first structure have stabilitv of position under a systeiu 
of forces represented by the corresponding projection of the first 
system of lines. 

For in the second structure the weights, external pressures, and 
resistances will balance each other as in the first structure; the 
weights of the pieces and all other parallel systems of forces will 
have the same ratios as in the first structure; and the several 
centres of resistance will divide the depths of the joints in the same 
proportions as in the first structure. 

If the first structure have stability of friction, the second struc- 
ture will have stability of friction also, so long as the effect of tlic 
projection is not to increase the obliquity of the resistance at any 
joint beyond the angle of repose. 

The lines representing the forces in the second figure .show their 
relative directions and n^nitudes. To find their absolute directions 
and magnitudes, a vertiem line is to be drawn in the first figure, ol 
such a length as to represent the weight of a particular portion oi 
the structure. Then mi the projection of that line in the projected 
figure indicate the vertical direction, and represent the weight of the 
part of the second structure corresponding to the before-mentioned 
portion of the first structure. 

The foregoing ” principle of the transformation of structures " 
was first announced, though in a somewhat less comprehensive 
form, to the Royal Society on the 6th of, Mnrch 1850. It is useful 
in practice, by enabling the engineer easily to deduce the conditions 
of equillhrium and stability of structures of complex and unsym- 
metrical figures Irom those of structures of simple and symmetrical 
figures. By its aid, for example, the whole of the properties of 
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ellmti^ aichM, whether square or skew, whether level or sloping 
in their B{>an, are at once deduced by projection from those of sym- 
metrical circular arches, and the proMrties of ellipsoidal and elliptic- 
concHdal domes from liiose of hemispherical and circular-conoidal 
domes; and the figures of arches fitted to resist the thrust of earth, 
which is less horizontally than vertically in a certain given ratio, 
can be deduced by a prjoWtiou from those of arches fitted to resist 
the thrust of a liquid, which is of equal intensity, horizontally and 

§ 19. Conditions of Stiffness and Strength. — ^After the arrangement 
of the pieces of a structure and the size and figure of their joints or 
surfaces of contact ^vc been determined so as to fulfil the conditions 
of conditions which depend mainly on the position and 

direction of the resultant or total load on each piece, ana the relative 
magnitude of the loads on the different pieces — the dimensions of 
each piece singly have to be adjusted so as to fulfil the conditions 
of stiffness and strength — conditions which depend not only on the 
absolute magnitude 01 the load on each piece, and of the resistances 
by which it is balanced, but also on the mode of distribution of the 
load over the piece, and of the resistances over the joints. 

I'he effect of the pressures applied to a piece, consisting of the 
load and the supporting resistances, is to force the piece into a state 
of strain or disfigurement, which increases untU the elasticity, or 
resistance to strain, of the material causes it to exert a stress y or 
effort to recover its figure, equal and opposite to the system of 
applied pressures. The condition of stiffness is that the strain or 
disfigurement shall not be greater tlian is consistent with the pur- 
poses of the structure ; and the condition of strength is that the stiess 
shall be within the limits of that which the material can bear with 
safety against breaking. The ratio in which the utmost stress 
before breaking exceeds the safe working stress is called the factor 
of safety, and is determined empirically. It varies from three to 
twelve for various materials and structures, (See Strength of 
Materials.) 

PART II.— THEORY OF MACHINES 

§ ao. Parts of a Machine : Frame and Mechanism. — The parts of 
a machine may be distinguished into two principal divisions — the 
frame, or fixed parts, and the mechanism, or moving parts. The 
frame is a structure which .supports the pieces of the mechanism, 
and to a certain extent determines the nature of their motions. 

The form and arrangement of the pieces of the frame depend upon 
the arrangement and the motions of tlie mechanism; the dimensions 
of the pieces of the frame required in order to give it stability and 
strength are determined from the pressures applied to it by means 
of the mechanism. It appears therefore that in general the mechan- 
ism is to be designed first and the frame afterwards, and that the 
designing of the frame is regulated by the principles of the stability 
of structures and of the strength and stiffness of materials — care 
being taken to adapt the frame to the mo.st severe load which can 
be thrown upon it at any period of the action of the mechanism. 

Each independent piece of the mechanism also is a structure, and 
its dimensions are to be adapted, according to the principles of the 
strength and stiffness of materials, to the most severe loan to which 
it can be subjected during the action of the machine. 

§ 21. Definition and Division of the Theory of Machines. — From 
what has been said in the last section it appears that the depart- 
ment of the art of designing machines which has rcf»irence to the 
stability of the frame and to the stiffness and strength of the frame 
and mechanism is a branch of the art of construction. It is therefore 
to be separated from the theory of machineSy properly speaking, 
which has reference to the action of machines considered as moving. 
Jn the action of a machine the following three things take place : — 

Firstly,,Somt natural source of energy communicates motion and 
force to a piece or pieces of the mechanism, called the receiver of 
power or ^tme mover. 

Secondly, The motion and force are transmitted from the prime 
mover through the train of mechanism to the working piece or pieces, 
and during that transmission the motion and force are modified 
in amount and direction, so as to be rendered suitable for the 
purpose to which they are to be applied. 

Thirdly, The working piece or pieces by their motion, or by their 
motion and force combined, produce some useful effect 

Such are the phenomena of the action of a machine, arranged in 
the order of causation. But in studying or treating of the Sieory 
of machines, the order of simplicity is the best; and in this order the 
first branch of the subject is the modification of motion and force 
by the train of mechanism; the next is the effect or purpose of the 
machine; and the last, or most complex, Is the action ot the prime 
mover. 

The modification of motion and the modification of force take 
place together, and are connected by certain laws; but in the study 
of the theory of machines, as well as in that of pure mechanics, 
much advanmge has been g^ned in point of clearness and simplicity 
by first considerii^ alone the principles of the modification of motion, 
wliich are founded upon what now known as Kinematics, and after- 
wards considering the principles of the combined modification ot 
motion and force, which are founded both on geometry and on the 
laws of dynamics. The separation of kinematics from dynunks 
is due mainly to G. Monge, Amp^ and R. WilHs. 
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The theory of machines in the present article will be considered 
under the following heads : — 

I. Pure Mbcmakism, or Applied Kinematics; being the theory 

of machines considered simply as modifying motion. 

II. Applied Dynamics; being thettheory of maemnes considered 

as modifying both motion and force. 

Chap. I. On Pure Mechanism ^ 

§ 22, Division of the Proceeding in the order of simplicity, 

the subject of Pure Mechanism, or Applied Kinematics, may be thus 
divided : — ' - 

Division i.— Motion of a point. 

Division 2. — Motion of the surface of a fluid. 

Division 3. — Motion of a rigid solid. 

Division 4. — Motions of a pair*of connected pieces, or of an 
** elementary combination in muc^nism. 

Division 5.— Motions of trains of pieces ft mechanism. 

Division 6 . — Motions of sets of more than two connected pieces, 
or of “ aggregate combinations." 

A point is the boundary of a Une, which is the ]|Oundd!y of 
a surface, which is the boundary of a volume. Points, lines and 
surfaces have no independent existence, and consequently those 
divisions of this chapter which relate to their motions arc only 
preliminary to the subsequent divisions, which relate to the motions 
of bodies. 

Division z. Motion of a Point. 

§ 23. Comparative Afo/ton.— The comparative motion of two points 
i.s the relation which exists between their motions, without having 
regard to their absolute amounts. It consists of two elements,— 
the velocity ratio, which is the ratio of any two magnitudes bearing 
to each other the proportions of the respective velocities of the 
two points at a given instant, and the directional reloHon, which 
is the relation borne to each otlier by the respective directions of the 
motions of the two points at tlic same given instant. 

It is obvious tliat the motions of a pair of points may be varied 
in any manner, whether by direct or by lateral deviation, and yet 
that their comparative motion may remain constant, in consequence 
of the deviations taking place in the same proportions, in the same 
directions and at the same instants for both points. 

Robert Willis 11800-1875) has the merit of having been the first 
to simplify considerably toe theoiy of pure mechanism, by pointiag 
out tnat that branch of mechanics relates wholly Mo ^mparative 
motions. • 

The comparative motion of two points at a given instant is capable 
of being completely expressed by one of Sur WiUiam Hamilton's 
Quaternions, — the *' tensor " expressing the velocity ratio, and the 
" versor " the directional relation. 

Graphical methods of analysis founded on this wav of represenring 
velocity and acceleration were developed by R. H. ^mith in a paper 
communicated to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1885, and 
illustrations of the method will be found below. ^ 

Division 2. Motion of the Surface of a Fluid Mass. 

§ 24. General Principle. — A mass of fluid is used in mechanism 
to transmit motion and force between two or more movable portions 
(called fyistons or plungers) of the solid envelope or vessel in which 
the fluid is contained; and, when such transmission is the sole 
action, or the only appreciable action of the ffuid- mass, its volume 
is either absolutely constant, by reason of its tempeimture and 
pressure being maintained constant, or not sensibly varied. 

Let a represent the area of the section of a piston made by a plane 
prpendicular to its direction of motion, and v its velocity, which 
IS to be considered as poritive when outward, and negatiW when 
inward. Then the variation of the cubic contents of the vessel 
in a unit of time by reason of the motion of one piston is va. The 
condition that the volume of the fluid mass shall remain unchanged 
requires that there shall be more than one piston, and that the 
velocities and areas of the pistons shall bo connected by the 
equation — 

E.i;a = o. (i) 

§25. Comparative Motion of Two Pistons. — If there be but two 
pistons, whose areas are a^ and and their velocities Vj and v.,, 
their comparative motion is exprebed by the equation — 

-»!»/>: < 2 ) 

that is to say, their velocities are opposite as to inwardness and 
outwardness and inversely proportional to their areas. 

$ 26. Applications : Hydraulic Press: Pneumatk Pow0r•Tftms^ ' 
mitter . — In the hydrauHc press the vessel consisto ot two cyhiiders. 
viz. the pump-barrel and the press-barrel, each having its idston, 
and ot a pasMiffe connecting them having a valve mpenii^ towards 
the press-Darrel The action of ths enclosed water in tmnsmitting 
motion takes place during the inward stroke of the pump-plynger, 
when the above^mentionea valve is i^>sn; and at that thne the press- 
plunger moves outwards with a velocity which is less than the 
inward velocity of the pumppluiiger, in the same ratio ihat the 
area of the pump-plunger is lem tmn the area the preas-t^niigm; 
(See Hyimuulios.) 

In the pseumatic power-transmitter iba morion nf one piston Is 
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a direction oerpendicular to ,AB; because for the instant it touches^ 
without slicungr the line T on tiie fixed suriaoe eod. 

The lino T on the surface M has also for the instant no velocity 
in the plane AB; for it has just ceased to move towards the fixed 
surface aa», and is just about to begin to move away from that 
surface. , 

The line of contact T, therefore, on the surface of the cylinder 
bbb is for the instatit at rest, and is tiw instantaneous axis ** 



transmitted to another at a distance by means of a mass of air con- 
tained in two cylinders and an intervening lube. When the pressure 
and texnperatuiie of the air can be maintained Gonstant^ this 
machin^uJiils equation (»), like the hydraulic press. The amount 
and eiflect of the variations of lisressure and temperature undergone 
by the air depend on the principles of the mechanical action of 
heat, or Thermodynamics (y.t;.), and are foreign to the subject of 
pure mec?jianism. 

Division 3, Motion of a Rigid Solid* 

§ 27. Motions Classed* — In problems of mechanism, each solid 
piece of the machine is supposed to be so stiff and strong as not to 
umlergo any sfnsible change of figure or dimensions by the forces 
applied to it— *a supposition which • is realized in practice if the 
machine is skilfully desired. . . . , 

This being the case, the various possible motions of g rigid solid 
body may all be chiiicti under the following heads : (i) Shifting 
or Translation; (2) 'ntming or Rotation; (3) Motions compounded 
of Shifting and Turning. 

Thf> most common forms for the paths of the jioints of a piece of 
mechanism, Svhose motion is simple shifting, arc the straight line 
and the circle. 

Shifting in a straight line is regulated either by straight fixed 
guides, in contact with which the moving piece slides, or by combina- 
tions of link-work, called parallel motions, which win bo described I about which the cylinder hhb turns, together with any body rigidly 
in the sequel. Shifting in a straight line is usually reciprocating; | attached to that cylinder. 

that is to say, the piece, after shifting through a certain distance, ; direction and velocity at the given instant of 

retems to its original position by reversing its motion. ! point*?, either in or rigidly attached to the rolling cylinder T, 

Circular shifting is regulated by attaching two or more pomts | draw the plane PT; the direction of motion of P will be perpendi- 
of the shifting piece to ends of equal and parallel rotating cranks, j plane, and towards the right or left hand according 

__ 1- c -.1 — K- Ao 1 ^ direction of the rotation of bbb; and the velocity of P will be 

rp y . PT, (3) 

PT denoting the perpendicular distance of P from T. The path 
of I* is a curve of tne kind called epitrochoids. If P is in tlu* 
circumference of bbb, that path becomes an epicycloid. 

The velocity of any point in the axis of figure B is 

{4) 

and the path of such a point is a circle described about A with the 
radius AB, being for outside rolling the sum, and for inside rolling 
the dificrence, of the radii of the cylinders. 

Lot a denote the angular velocity with which the plane of axes 
AB rotates about the fixed axis A. Then it is evident that 
Vp n-: a . AB, (5) 

and consequently that a — 7 . TB/AB (t>) 

For internal rolling, as in fig. 92, AB is to be treated as negative, 
whicii will give a negative value to a, indicating that in this case 
the rotation of AB round A is contrary to that of the cylinder bhh. 

The angular velocity of the rolling cylinder, relatively to the 
plane of axes AB, is obviously given by the equation— 

wheace fl - 7 -"tI/Ab} ’ 

care being taken to attend to the sign of a, so that when that is 
negative the arithmetical values of 7 and a are to be added in order 
to give that of /8. 1., . , 

The whole of tlie foregoing reasonings are apphcable, not merely 
when aaa and bbb are actual cylinders, but also when they arc the 
osculating cylinders of a pair of cylindroidal surfaces of varying 
curvature, A and B being tiic axes of curvature of the parts of those 
surfaces which are in contact for the instant under consideration. 

§ 31, Jnstantaneous Axis of a Cone rolling on a Coxr.— Let Oaa 
(fig. 93) be a fixed cone, OA its axis, Obb a cone rolling on it, OB 


or by combinations of wheel- work to be afterwards described. As j 
an example of circular shifting may be cited the motion of the coup- j 
ling rod, by which the parallel and equal cranks upon two or more 
axles of a locomotive engine are connected and made to rotate 
simultaneously. The coupling rod remains always parallel to itself, 
and all its poiifts describe equal and similar circles mlaiivHy to the 
frame of the engine, and move in parallel directions with equal 
velocities at the same instant., 

§ 28. Rotation about a Fixed Axis : Lever, Wheel and Axle . — The 
fijeed axis ot a turning body is a line fixed relativaly to the body | 
and relatively to the fixed space in which the body turns. In 
mschanism it is usually the central line either of a rotating shaft j 
or axle having purnals, gudgeons, or pivots turning in fixed bear- 
ings, or of a fixed .spindle or dead centre round which a rotating 
bush turns; but it may sometimes be entirely beyond the limits of 
the turning body. For example, if a sliding piece moves in circular 
fixed guides, that piece rotates about an ideal fixed axis traversiag 
tlie centre of those guides. 

Let the angular velocity of the rotation be denoted by o dgjdt, 
then the linear velocity of any point A at the distance v from the 
axis is or; and the path of that point is a circle of the radius r 
described about the axis. 

This is the principle of the modification of motion by the lever, 
which consists of a rigid body turning about a fixed axis called a 
fulcrum, and having two points at the same or different distances 
from that axis, and in the same or different directions, one of which 
receives motion and the other transmits motion, modified in direction 
and velocity according to the above law. 

In the wheel and axle, motion is received and transmitted by 
two cylindrical surfaces of different radii described about their 
common fixed axis of turning, their velocity-ratio being tliat of 
their radu. 

§ 29. I’elocity RtUio of Components of Meiiem , — As the distance 
between any two points in a rigid body is invariable, the projections 
of their velocities upon the line joining 
thcon must bo equal. Hence it follows 
tluit, if A in fig. 90 be a point in a rigid 
body CD, rotating round the fixed axis 
F, the component of the velocity of A 
in any direction AP parallel to the 
plane of rotation is equal to the total 
velocity of the point m, found by 
letting fall Fm perpendicular to AP; 
that is to say, is equal to 
a.Fw. 

Konco also the mtiO' of the com- 
ponents of the vekN;ities of two points 
A and B in the- dieections AFand BW nBepectively, both ut the 
plane of rotation, ia equal to the ratio of the perp^icUlars Fm 
and Fn. 

1 30. Instamtemeeuo Axis of a Cylinder rolling on a CyEiufer.-— Let 
w cynnider m, whose aaB is B and angular vekscity 7, roli 

on a^fified cylinder aaa, t^MMi axis of figure is A, either outside (as 
in fig. 91K), when the YoUing wiU be towards the same hand as the 
rotatio^ or inside (as in fig. 92), when the rolling will be towards 
the ojmorite hand; and at a ^ven laetant let T be the line of con- 
tact M the « two cylindrical surfaces, whkdx is at, tiwir common 
intersection with the plane AB traversing the two axes of figure. 

^ The 1 ^ T Ml tile sariace has for tiie instant no velocity in 




tlie axis of the rolling cone, OT the line of contact of the two cones 
at the instant uti^r consideration. By reasoning similar to that 
of § 30, it appears that OT is the instantaneous axis of rotation of 
the rolling cone, . ^ ^ ^ 

Let 7 denote the total n^ngular velocity of the rotation or the 
cone B about the instantaneous axis, 0 its angular velocity about 
the axis QB relatively to the plane AOB, and « the angular velocity 
with which the plane AOB turns round the axis OA. it is required 
to find the ratios of those angular velocities. 

Solution.^ln OT take any point E, from which draw EC parallm 
to OA, and ED parallel to OB, so as to construct the parallelogram 
OCED, Then 

OB : OC ; OE : ; • ; : r (®) 

Or because of -the proportioaaHty of the sides of triangles to the 
sines ol the.^^iposite anglee, 

Bin TOB : sin TOA : urn AOB : : o ; d I % a) 
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that is to say, the an^lar velocity about each a^s Is proportional 
to the sine of the angle between the other two. 

DmnnsinaioH.^VToxti C draw CF perpendicular to OA, and CG 
perpendictilar to OE 

Then CF a x 

Cl ’ 

and CO = a X H?»JCO 

OE ’ 

CO ; CF ;; CE =OD ; OE. 

Let t'f denote the linear velocity of the point C. Then 
Wc ae « . CF *H y . CG 
•. 7 : a CF : CG :: OE ; OD, 
which is one part of the solution above stated. From E draw EH 
perpendicular to OB, and EK to OA. Then it can be shown as 
before that 

EK : EH : : OC : OD. 

Let Vv be the linear velocity of the point E fixed in the plane of 
axes AOB. Then 

•k — ft • £K« 

Now, as the line of contact OT is for the instant at rest on the rolling 
cone as well as on the fixed cone, the linear velocity of the point E 
fixed to the plane AOB relatively to the rolling cone is the same 
w'ith its velocity relatively to the fixed cone. Tlmt is to say, 

therefore e : /9 : : EH : EK ; : OD : OC, 

which is the remainder of the solution. 

The patli of a point P in or attached to the rolUng cone is a 
spherical epitrochoid traced on the surface of a sphere of the radius 
OP. From P draw PQ perpendicular to the instantaneous axis. 
Then the motion of P is pei^ndicular to the plane OPQ, and its 
velocity is 

Wf = 7 • PQ‘ ( 9 ) 

The whole of the foregoing reasonings are applicable, not merely 
when A and B arc actual regular cones, but also when they are the 
osculating reguhr cones of a pair of irregular conical surfaces, 
having a common apex at O. 

§ 32. Sctiw4ike Of Helical Motion. — Since any displacement in 
a plane can be represented in general by a rotation, it follows that 
the only combination of translation and rotation, in which a complex 
movement which is not a mere rotation is produced, occurs when 
there is a translation perpendiculuf to the plane and parallel to the 
axis of rotation. 

Such a complex motion is called screw-like or helical motion; for 
each point in the body describes a helix or screw round -fee axis of 
rotation, fixed or instantaneous as the case may 
be. To cause a body to move in this manner it 
is usually made of a helical or screw^like figure, 
and moves in a guide of a corresponding figure. 
Helical motion and screws adapted to it are said 
to be right- or left-handed according to the 
appearance presented by the rotation to an ob- 
server looking towards the direction of the 
translation. Thus the screw G in fig. 94 is right- 
handed. 

Fig. 94. The translation of a body in helical motion is 

called its advance.. Let Vx denote the velocity of 
advance at a given instan.t, which of course is common to all the 
particles of the body; o the angular velocity of tiie rotation at 
the same instant; iv w (>'2832 nearly, the circumference of a drcle 
of the radius unity. Then 

T « 2ir/a (10) 

is the time of one turn at the rate a ; and 

p w Vjft «= arVjr/a (il) 

is the pitch or advance per turn — a length which expresses the 
cor^arative motion of the translation and the rotation. 

Ine pitch of a screw is the distance, measured parallel to its axis, 
between two successive turns of the same thread or helical projection. 

Let r denote the perpendicular distance of a point in a body 
moving helically from the axis. Then 

Ur * or (12) 

is the component of the velocity of that point in a plane perpendi- 
cular to the axis, and its total velocity is 

u =■ Ur*}. (13) 

The ratio of the two components of that velocity is 

Ujr/Ur Pltwr - tan 8. (14) 

where $ denotes the an^ ntide by the helioal path of the point 
with a plane peipendicuUr to the axis. 

Division 4. Elemsntwy Combinations in Meebanism. 

S 33. Definitions . — An elemimkuy combsmation in mechanism oon- 
^ts of two pieces whose kinds of notion are detennined their 
connexion with the frames and ttieur eompaatirre aotioii fay their 
omnieidon with eaeb otiior— that coimexiiin being efifected either 



by direct contact of the pieces^ or by a connecting piece, which ia 
not connected with the frame, and whose motion depende.entimfy 
on the motions of the piectsswbkh it connects. 

The piece whose motion ia the cause is CaUod the driver; the 
piece whose motion is the efiect, folkweri 

The connexion of each of those two pieces With thw frame ie.in 
general such as to detexmkie the path of every point in it. In the 
mvestigation, therefore, of the oompamtive motion of the driver 
and follower, in an tiiementary comoination, is uanecessary to 
consider relations of angular direction, which are already fixed by 
the connexion of each piece with the frame; So that thcyU&quilir m 
confined to the detennination of tiie 'voldcity ,ra^, and of the 
directional relation, so far only as it expresses the connemn between 
forward and backward movements of the driver afimfoUoweT. ^^eli 


a continuous motion of the dri^ producee a continnpixs motion 
of the follower, forward or backward, and a reciprocating motion 
a motion reciprocating at the same instant, the dmectionai relation 
is said to be constant. When a continuous motion nroduoes a 


reciprocating motion, or vice versa, or when a reciprocating motion 
produces a motion not reciprocating at tiie same instiart, fihe 
directional relation is said to be variable, • ^ 

The line of action or of connexion of the driver and fo ll ow e r is a 
line traversing a pair of points in the driver and follower respectivtiy, 
which are so connected that the component of ^tusu velocity rw> 
latively to each other, resolved along the line of connexion, ia null. 
There may be several or an indefinite number of lines of connexion^ 
or there may be but one; and a line of connexion may comiect 
either the same pair of points or a succession of ditierent pattn. 

§ 34. General Principle. •^rom the definition of a line of connexion 
it follows that the components of the velocities of a ^ir of oonnaeted 
points along their line of connexion are egued. And from this^ mul 
from the property of a rigid body, ahready stated in f 39, it follows, 
that the components along a line of eonnexion of all the points traversea 
bv that line, whether in the driver or in the foUower, are equal; and 
consequently, that the velocities of any pair of points Wovified Iry 
a line ‘of connexion are to each other inversely as ths cosines, or directly 
as ike secants, of the angles made by the paths of those points with the 
line of connexion. 

The genera! principle stated above in dififerent forms serves to 
solve every problem in which — ^the mode of connexion of a pair 
pieces being given-— it is required to find their comparative motion 
at a given instant, or vice versa. 

f .35* Application to a Pair of Shifting In fig, OS^int 

PjPa be the line of connexion of a pair of pieces, eaclf of whh^ has 
a motion of translation or shifting. 

Through any point T in that line 
draw l^Vj, tVo, respective!}^ paral- 
lel to the simultaneous direction of 
motion of the pieces; through any 
other point A in the line of con^ 
nexion draw a plane perpendicular 
to that line, cutting Tyj, TV, in 
Vj, Vg; then, velocily of piece x 1 
velocity of piece 2 : : TV, : TVa. 

Also TA represents the equal com- 
ponents 6t the velocities of the FIG. 95. 

pieces parallel to their line of con- 
nexion, and the line VjVg represents their velocity relatively to each 
other. 

§ 36. Application to a Pair of Turning PfMss.— *Let be tiie 

anfpilar velocities of a pair of turning pieces; 0., the angka 
which their line of connexion makes wtto their respective pAanes ef 
rotation; r, tiie common perpendiculara let from the line 
of connexion upon the respective axes of rotation of the pieoea. 
Then the equal components, along the line of oonnexton, of the 
velocities of the points where fbpse perpendiculars meet that line 
are— 



o^r, cos CB cos 6^ ; 


consequeatiy, the comparative motion of the pieces hr given by the 
equation 


«i ^ooarSg 


(I 5 y 


§ 37. Application to a Shifting Piece and a Turning /Vac#.— LsXn 
shifting piece be connected with a turning places and at a. given 
instant let 04 be the angular velocity of the twrniag^ tiss 

common perpendicular of its axis of rotation and tbe line ol'ean- 
nexion, 9 ^ the angle made by the line of coxmexiou with the plane 
of rotation, 9 g the angle made by the Hne of co s m eK hm wm the 
direction of motion of the shifting piece, V2 tiie linear vel^ty of 
that piece. Then 


which 

§98. 


Ojf} cos 9 | w Oj^CDS $2 » 


(i5) 
two pisosa. 
schdntstd,^ 


The first aysfismatic dassificatioa of combinations in 

meohanism wss that founded. by IMge, anr ““ 


^ devfSqped^ by 

Laos and Bfitnneourt, which nat been generiulv receit^,' hiid has 
been adopted in most txea ' 
ftiftf fi ^t jfptitr^ IS fiHHiidml on 
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motions of the pieces, and is, for that reason, defective, as Willis 
pointed out in his admirable treatise On the Principles of Mechanism. 

Willis's classification is founded, in the first place, on comparative 
motion, as expressed by velocity ratio and directional relation, and 
in the second place, on the mo^e of connexion of the driver and 
follower. He divides the elementary combinations in mechanism 
c into tliree classes, of which the characters are as follow 

Class A Directional relation coii.stant; velocity ratio constant. 

Class B : Directional relation constant; velocity ratio varying. 

Class C : Directional relation changing periodically; velocity 
ratio constont or varying. 

Each of those classes is subdivided Willis into five divisions, 
of which the characters are as follow 

Division A ; Connexion by rolling contact, 

„ B : „ „ shdifig contact. 

„ C : „ wrapping connectors. 

„ D : „ „ link-work. 

„ E : „ „ reduplication. 

In th^ Reuleaux system ot analysis of mechanisms the principle 
of comparative motion is generalised, and mechanisms apparently 
very diverse in character are shown to be founded on the same 
sequence of elemcntar}^ combinations forming a kinematic chain. 
A short description of this system is given in § 8o, but in the present 
article the principle of Willis's cla.ssification is followed mainly. 
The arrangement is, however, modified by taking the mode of 
connexion as the basis of the primary classification, and by removing 
the subject of connexion by reduplication to the section of aggregate 
combinations. This modified arrangement is adopted as being 
better suited than the original arrangement to the limits of an 
article in an encyclopaedia; but it is not disputed that the original 
arrangement may be the best for a separate treatise. 

§ 39. Roiling Contact : Smooth Wlutels and Rackft — In order that 
two pieces may move in rolling contact, it is necessary that each 
pair of points in the two pieces which touch each other should at 
the instant of csmtact be moving in the same direction with the 
.oame velocity. In the case of two shifting pieces this would involve 
equal and parallel velocities for all the points of each piece, so that 
there could be no rolling, and. in fact, the two pieces would move 
like one; hence, in the case of rolling contact, either one or both 
of the pieces must rotate. 

The direction of motion of a point in a turning piece being per- 
penaicular to a pjane passing through its axis, the condition that 
each pair of points in contact with each other must move in the 
same direction leads to the following consequences : — 

I . That, when both pieces rotate, their axes, and all their points 
of contact, lie in the same plane. 

II. That, when one piece rotates, and the other shifts, the axis of 
the rotating piece, and all the points of contact, lie in a plane 
perpendicular to the direction of motion of the shifting piece. 

'The condition that the velocity of each pair of points of contact 
must be equal leads to the following consequences : — 

•HI. That the angular velocities of a pair of turning pieces in 
rolling contact must be inversely as tlie perpendicular distances of 
any pair of points of contact from the respwtivc axes. 

IV. That the linear velocity of a shifting piece in rolling contact 
with a turning piece is equal to the product of the angular velocity 
of the turning piece by the perpendicular distance from its axis to 
a pair of points of contact. 

ihe line of contact is that line in which the points of contact are 
all situated. Respecting this line, the above Principles III. and 
IV, lead to the following conclusions ; — 

V. That for a pair of turning pieces with parallel axes, and for 
a turning piece and a shifting piece, the line of contact is straight, 
and parallel to the axes or axis ; and hence that the rolling surfaces 
are either plane or cylindrical (the term cylindrical ” including 
all surfaces generated by the motion of a straight line parallel to 
itself), 

VI. That for a pair of turning pieces with intersecting axes the 
line of contact is also straight, and traverses the point of inter- 
section of the axes; and hence that the rolling surfaces are conical, 
with a common a]^x (the term " conical " including all surfaces 
generated by the motion of a straight line which traverses a fixed 
point). 

Turning pieces in rolling contact are called smooth or toothless 
wheels. Slmting pieces in rolling contact with turning pieces may 
he called smooth or toothless racks. 

VII. In a pair of pieces in rolling contact every straight line 
traversing the line of contact is a line of connexion. 

§ 40. CyHndfical Wheels and Smooth Racks. — In designing cylin- 
drical wheels and smooth racks, and determining their com^rative 
motion, it is sufficient to CQ|aid6r a section of the pair of pieces 
made bv a plane perpendieuW to the axis or axes. 

The points where axes intersect the plane of section are called 
centres; the point where the line of contact intersects it, the point 
of coniaet, or pitch-point; and the wheels are described as circular, 
elliptical, Ac., according to the forms of their sections made by that 
plane. ' , 

When the polilt of contact of two wheels lies between their 
centres, fliey ue said to be in otttside gearing; when beyond their 


centres, in inside gearing, because the rolling surface of the larger 
wheel must in this case be turned inward or towards its centre. 

From l^inciple III. of § 39 it appears that the an^lar velocity- 
ratio of a pair of wheels is the inverse ratio of the distances of the 
point of contact from the centres respectively. 

For outside gearing that ratio is negative, 
because the wheels turn contrary ways; for in- 
side gearing it is positive, because they turn the 
same way. 

If the velocity ratio is to be constant, as in 
Willis's Class A, the wheels must be circular; 
and this is the most common form for wheels. 

If the velocity ratio is to be variable, as in 
Willis's Class B,‘the figures of the wheels are a 
pair of rolling curves, subject to the condition 
that the distance between their poles (which are 
the centres of rotation) shall be constant. 

The following is the geometrical relation 
which must exist between such a pair of 
curves : — 

Let C^i, Cj, (fig. 96) be the poles of a pair of 
rolling curves; T„ Tg any pair of points of con- Fig. 96. 
tact; U|, Ug any other pair of points of contact. 

Then, for every possible pair of points of contact, the two following 
equations must be simultaneously fulfilled ; — 

Sum of radii, CjU, C^Uo « C.T, -f- C-To — constant ; 

arc,T‘A-i‘iU,. (17) 

A condition equivalent to the above, and necessarily connected 
with it, is, tliat at each pair of points of contact the inclinations of 
the curves to their radii-vectores shall be equal and contraay; or, 
denoting by fj, r^ the radii-vectores at any given pair of points of 
contact, and s the length of the equal arcs measured from a certain 
fixed pair of points of contact — 

dr^ds — drj/ds ; (18) 

which is the differential equation of a pair of rolling curves whose 
poles are at a constant distance apart. 

For full details as to rollint? curves, see Willis’s work, already 
mentioned, and Clerk Maxwells paper on Rolling Curve.s, Trans. 
Roy. Sac. Edin., 1H49. 

A rack, to work with a circular wheel, must be straight. To work 
with a wheel of any other figure, its section must be a rolling curve, 
subject to the condition that the perpendicular distance from the 
pole or centre of the wheel to a straight line parallel to the direction 
of ihe motion of the rack shall be constant. Let r, be the radius- 
vector of a point of contact on the wheel, x,^ the ordinate from the 
straight line before mentioned to the corresponding point of contact 
on the rack. Then 

dxjds =a — drjds (19) 

is the (lifierential equation of the pair of rolling curves. 

To illustrate this subject, it may be mentioned that an ellipse 
rotating about one focus rolls completely round in outside gearing 
with an equal and similar ellipse also rotating about one focus, the 
distance between the axes of rotation being equal to the major axis 

of the ellip.ses, and the velocity ratio varying from 

1 — vcccntncify 

to I - *" an hyperbola rotating about its further focus 

rolls in inside gearing, through a limited arc, with an equal and 
similar hyperbola rotating about its nearer focus, the distance 
between the axes of rotation being equal to the axis of the hjqier- 

bolas, and the velocity ratio varying between and 

eccentricity — i 

unity; and a parabola rotating about its focus rolls with an equal 
and similar parabola, shifting parallel to its directrix. 

§41. Conical or Bevel and Disk Wheels. — From Principles III. 
and VI. of § 39 it appears that the angular velocities of a pair of 
wheels whose axes meet in a point are to each other inversel}^ as 
the sines of the angles which tne axes of the wlieels make with the 
line of contact. Hence we have the following construction (figs. 97 
and 08). — Let O be the apex or point of intersection of the two axes 
DC,. OC'^. The angular velocity ratio 
being given, it is required to find the 
line 01 contact. On OC,, OCg take 
lengths OA,, OA^, respectively pro- 
portional to the angular velocities of 
the pieces on whoso axes they are 
taken. Complete the parallelogram 
OA]EA.j; the aiagonalOET will be the 
line of contact required. 

When the velocity ratio is variable, 
the line of contact will shift its position 
in the plane C,OCa, and the wheels will 
be cones, with eccentric or irregular 
bases. In every case which occurs in 
practice, however, the velocity ratio k ‘ 

constant; the line of contact is constant in position, and the rolling 
surfaces of the wheels are regular circular cones (when they are 
called bevel wheels) ; or one of a pair of wheels may have a flat disk 
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for its roirtng surface, as Wg in fig. 98, in whic-h case it is a diik 
wheel. The rolling surfaces of actual wheels consist of frusta or 
zones of the complete eones or disks, as shown by Wi, Wg in 
figs. 97 and 98. 


9 42. \taierm): ^new’-awei wneeis, — ah uyperooioiu 

of revolution is a surface resembling a sheaf or a dice box, generated 

by the rotation of a straight 
line round an axis from which 
it is at a constant distance, 
^ ^ 1 which it is inclined at 

) a constant angle. If two such 
I mT hyperboloids E, F, e<^ual or 
A2 unequal, be placed in the 

-I—- — closest possible contact, as in 

fig. 99, they will touch each 
other Mong one of the gcner- 
Fig. 98. ating straight lines of each, 

whicn will form their line of 
contact, and will be inclined to the axes AG, BH in opposite 
directions. The axes will not be parallel, nor will they intersect 
each other. 

The motion of two such hyperboloids, turning in contact with 
each other, has hitherto been classed amongst cases of rolling 
contact; but that classification is not 
II strictly correct, for, although the com- 

l( \ ponent velocities of a pair of points of 

SpCr contact in a direction at right angles 

JL to the line of contact are equal, still, 

^ ^ as the axes are parallel neither to each 

other nor to the line of contact, the 
velocities of a pair of points of contact 
Pjq qq have components along the line of 

' contact which are unequal, and their 

difference constitutes a laUfal sliding. 

The directions and positions of the axes being given, and the 
rc(|uired angular velocity ratio, the following construction serves 
to determine the line of contact, by whose rotation round the two 
axes respectively the hyperboloids are generated : — 

In fig. 100, let BiCi, BgCj be the two axes; BjBg their common 
perpendicular. Through any point O in this common perpendicular 
draw OAi parallel to I^Ci and OAg 
parallel to ^Cg; make those lines pro- 
cn portional to the angular velocities 


cs portional to the angular velocities 
/In. about the axes to which they are 

^ respectively parallel; complete the 

-^7 ^N. parallelogram OA]EAg, and draw the 

“ N. diagonsd OE; divide B,R^ in D into 
Ci parts, inversely proportional to 

the angular velocities about the axes 
which they respectively adjoin ; 
through D pai'allel to OE draw DT. 
Thi.s will be the line of contact. 

a pair of thin frusta of a pair of | 
hyperboloids are used in practice to 
communicate motion between a pair 
of axes neither parallel nor intersect- 
Fig. too. ing, and are called skew-bevel wheels. 

In skew- bevel wheels the properties 
of a line of connexion are not possessed by every line traversing 
the line of contact, but only by every line traversing the line of 
contact at right angles. 

If the velocity ratio to be communicated were variable, the jx>int 
D would alter its position, and the line DT its direction, at different 
periods of the motion, and the wheels would be hyperboloids of an 
eccentric or irregular cross-section; but forms of this kind are not 
u.sed in practice. 

§ 43. sliding Contact {circular): Grooved Wheels . — As the adhesion 
or friction between a pair of smooth wheels is seldom sufficient to 
prevent their slipping on each other, contrivances are used to 
increase their mutued hold. One of those consists in forming the 
rim of each w'heel into a series of alternate ridges and grooves 

E arallel to the plane of rotation ; it is applicable to cylindrical and 
evel wheels, but not to skew-bevel wheels. Tlie comparative 
motion of a pair of wheels so ridged and grooved is the same as 
that of a pair of smooth wheels in rolling contact, whose cylindrical 
or conical surfaces lie midway between the tops of the ridges and 
bottoms of the grooves, and those ideal smooth surfaces are called 


thp pitch surfaces of the wheels. 

The relative motion of the faces of contact of the ridges and 
grooves Is a rotatory sliding or grinding motion, about the line of 
contact of the pitch-surfaces as an instantaneous axis. 

Grooved wheels have hitherto been but little used. 

§ 14. Sliding Contact (direct) : Teeth of WheelSt their Number and 
P/frA— -The ordinary method of connecting a pair of wheels, or a 
wheel and a rack, and the only method which ensures the exact 
maintenance of a given liumerical velocity ratio, is by means of a 
series of alternate ridges and hollows paraUel or nearly parsdlel to 
the successive lines of contact of the ideal smooth wheels whose 
velocity ratio would be the same with that of the toothed whebh. 
The riages are called teeth; the hollows, spaces. The teeth the 


driver push those of the follower before them, and in so doing 
eliding takes place between them in a direction across their lines 
of contact. 

The pitch-surfaces of a pair of toothed wheels arc the ideal smooth 
surfaces which would have the same comparative motion by rolling 
contact that the actual wheels have by the sliding contact of their 
teeth. The pitch-circles of a pair of circular toothed wheels are 
sections of their pitch-surfaces, made for spur-wheels (that is, for 
wheels whose axes are parallel) by a plane at right mgles to the 
axes, and for bevel wheds by a sphere aescrit^ about the common 
apex. For a pair of skew-Mvel wheels the pitch-oirclM are a rnrir 
ox contiguous rectangular sections of the pitch-sunaces. The 
pitch-point is the point of contact of the pitch-circles. 

The pitch-surface of a wheel lies intermediate Jtetween the points 
of the teeth and the bottoms of the hollows between them. That 
part of the acting surface of S tooth which projects beyond the 
pitch-surface is called the face; that part which lies within the 
pitch-surface, the flank. * 

Teeth, when not otherwise specified, arc understood to be mad% 
in one piece with tlic wheel, the material being generally cast-iron, 
brass or bronze. Separate teeth, fixed into in tRe rim of 

the wheel, are calleci cogs. A pinion is a small toothed wheel; a 
trundle is a pinion with cylindrical staves for teeth. 

The radius of the pitch-circle of a wheel is called the geometrical 
radius ; a circle touclung the ends of the teeth is called the addendum 
circle ^ and its radius the real radius; the difference between these 
radii, being the projection of the teeth beyond the pitch-surface, 
is called the addendum. 

The distance, measured along the pitch-circle, from the face of 
one tooth to the face of the next, is called the pitch. The pitch 
and the number of teeth in wheels are regulated by the following 
principles : — 

I. In wheels which rotate continuously for one revolution or 
more, it is obviously necessary that the pitch should be an aliquot 
part of the circumference. 

In wheels which reciprocate witliout perforgiing a complete 
revolution this condition is not necessary. Such wheels are cMled 
sectors. 

II. In order that a pair of wheels, or a wheel and a rack, may 

work correctly together, it is in all cases essential that the pitch 
should be the same in each. * 

III. Hence, in any pair of circular wheels which work together, 
the numbers of teeth in a complete circumference are directly as 
the radii and inversely as the angular velocities. • 

IV. Hence also, in any pair of circular wheeb which rotate con- 
tinuously for one revolution or more, the ratio of the numbers of 
teeth and its reciprocal the angular velocity ratio must be ex- 
pressible in whole numbers. 

From this principle arise problems of a kind which will be re;ferred 
to in treating of Trains of Mechanism. • 

V. Let n, N be the respective numbers of teeth in a pair of 
wheels, N being the greater. Let /, T be a pair of teeth in the 
smaller and larger wheel respectively , which at a particular Insttnt 
work together. It is required to find, first, how many pairs of 
teeth must pass the line of contact of the pitch-surfaces before t 
and T work together again (let this number be called a); and, 
secondly, with how many different teeth of the larger wheel the 
tooth t will work at different times (let this number be called b ) ; 
thirdly, with how many different teetli of the smaller wheel tlie 
tooth T will work at different times (let this be called c). 

Case i. If n is a divisor of N, 

N ; 6 ~ N/n ; c — I. (20) 

Case 2. If the greatest common divisor of N and n be d, a number 
less than n, so that n tnd, N Md; tlion 

a — wN = M» ** Mmd ; fr « M ; c ^ m. (ai) 

Case 3. If N and n be prime to each other, 

a = f»N ; = N ; c ^n. (22) 

It is considered desirable by millwrights, with a \Tew to the 
preservation of the uniformity of shape 'of u&e teeth of a pair of 
wheels, that each given tooth in one wheel should work with as 
many different teew in the other wheel as possible. They there- 
fore study that the numbers of teeth in each pair of wheels which 
work together shall eitlier bo prime to each other, or shall have 
their greatest common divisor as small as is consistent with a 
velocity ratio suited for the purposes of the machine. 

§ 45. Sliding Contact : Forms of the Teeth of Spur-wheels and 
Racks, — A line of connexion of two pieces in sliding contact is a 
line perpendicular to their surfaces at a point wbl^ they touch. 
Beariiig this in mind , the principle of the compaxative txvoiaon of a 
pair of teeth belonging to a pair of spur-wh^, or to a spur-wheel 
and a rack, is found by applying the principles stated generally in 
§§ 36 and 37 to the case of pandlei axes for a pair of spiir-wfieels, asid 
to the case of an axis perpendicular to the directioa at sbiftmg lor a 
wheel and a rack. 

In fig. roi, let Ci, Cg be tho cmitres of a pgdx' of SBar^whoeSs; 

portions of tlieir pltKlh-ciKtea, >tDttchiag at the 
pitch-poi£ TM the w1^ Y be w driver^ add the t 
foUower; - ; c . . 

xyii. 32 a 
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Lot DiTBjAi, D.jTBbA 2 be the positions^ at a given instaxit^ e% 
the aotii^ 8in*lacos of a pair of teetli in the driver and foliorwor 

respectively, touching each other 
at T; the line of connexion of 
those teeth ts PiPs, peipendicn* 
lar to thedr surfaces at T. Let 
C]Pi,€ 2P2 be perpendiculars lot 
fall from tlie centres of the 
wheels on the line of contact. 
Then, by $ 36, the angular 
voloGity>ratio is 

f he. followup principles regu- 
late the forms of tho teeth and 
their relative motions ; — 

* 1 . The angular velocity ratio 
due to the sliding contact of 
the teeth will be the some with 
riiat due to the roiling contact 
of the pitch-circles, if the line of 
connesoon of the teeth cuts the 
line of centres at the pitch- 
point. 

Pro. loi. For, let PiP^ cut the line of 

centres at I; then, by tdmilar 
triangles, 

a, ; •: C^P., ; 1 C., IC, ; (24) 

which is also the angular velocity ratio due to the rolling contact 
of the circles 

This pnnciple determines the forms of all teeth of spur-wheels. 
It also detenmiies the forms of the teeth of straight rachs, if one 
of the centres be removed, and a straight line EIF/, parallel to the 
direction of motion of the rack, and porjiendicular to CjICj, be 
substituted for a pitch-circle. 

II. The comi>oncnl of the velocity of the point of contact of 
the teeth T alongtthe line of conne.Kion is 

Oj . CjPj =s a, . CjPm. (25) 

III. The relative velocity perpendicular to P^Pg of the teeth at 
their point of contact — that ii>, their velocity of sliding on each 
other —is found by supt>osing one of the wheels, sudi as i . to be 
fixed, the line of centres C,C, to rotate backwards round Cj with 
the £9igular velocity and the wheel 2 to rotate round Cg as Ix^ore, 
with the angular Velocity og relatively to the line of centres CjCj, 
so as to have the same motion as if its pitch-circle rolled on the 
pitch-circle of the first wheel. Thus the relative motion of the 
wheels is unchanged; but 1 is considered as fixed, and 2 has the 
total motion^ that is, a rotation about the instantaneous axis I, 
with the angular velocity oh -f Oy Hence the velocity of sUditig is 

•that due to this rotation about I, with the radius IT; that is to 
say, its value is 

(ai + Oj) . IT ; (26) 

so that it is greater the farther the point of contact is from the line 
oT centres; and at tho instant when tliat point passes the line of 
centFes, coincides with the pitch^pointy the velocity of sliding 
is null, and the action of the teetli is, lor the instant, that of roUing 
contact. 

IV. The path of contact is the line traversing tiic various positions 
of the point T. If the line of connexion preserves always the same 
position, the path of contact CDinoides with it, and is straight; in 
other cases the path of contact is curved. 

It is divided oy the pitch -point I into two parts —the arc or line 
of approach described by T in approaching the line of centres, and 
the Of t or line of recess described oy T after having passed the line 
of centrea. 

During the approach, the fianh D,Bj of the driving tooth drives 
the face DoB^ of the ^owjsig tooth, and the tee& are sliding 
towards each other. During the recess (in which the position of 
the teeth is exemplified in the figure by curves marked with accented 
letteia). the face B/A/ of the driving tooth drives the flank Bg'Ag' 
of loUowing tooth, and the tceith are shding tram ea«h other. 

The pajBh of contact is bounded where the abroach <oonimeaces 
by the addendutt-ciroie of the follower, and where the raceaa termi* 
natee by the addendum-circle of the driver. The len^ of the path 
of contact should be aoxda that there shaft always be at least one 
pair of teeth iu oontact; and it is better still to mahe it so long that 
tiicre shall always be at least two pairs of teeth in contact. 

V. Tho obliaaiiy of the action of the teetii ia the angle BIT » 
IC.P1 « IC^2. 

In praoQce it is ionad desirable tliat the mean value of the 
obhquity of action ditria| the contact of teeth should not enoeed 
15% «kor the manisnnin yawMc*. 

It !ia unnecesaa^ to give amitate figures and demonstmtiens ;for 
inaide ig^fddng. Ilbe only aUKUhoation required in the fonnulae is. 
that in lebuntion iafil tite differenm of the angular veloeities ehoula 
be substituted for their sum. 

§ 46. ImtriuH rimplest form of tooth which fulfils 

the conditioMirol I45 is ahtauned in the^foUowing manner (see fig. 
102). LcrfeCi, Ch 4 h« ceafirga pi twoiwMa, tlieir 

pitch-cirhlfBa, I w*pltch-point; let the obliquity of action of the 



teeth be <oonatant, so that the aame atraififht line shall represent 
at once the constant line of conaeicioii of teeth and the path of 
contact. Draw CiP,, C^Ps perpendiciftar to PiIP«, and wm those 
lines as radii describe about tne centres of the wheels the circles 
D.D2', called base-circles. It is evident that the radii of the 
baaeoifolea bear to each other the same proportions the radii 
of the pitch-circles, and also that 

C.P, * IC, . cos obliquity \ .. 

CyPa « IC2 . cos Obliquity / '^ 7 ) 

t{The obliquity which is found to answer best in practice is about 
X4I*'; its cosine is about -H, and its utne about These values, 
though not absolutely exact, are 
near enough to the truth for 
practical purposes.) / 

Suppose the baae-cirdes to be a / 

pair 01 circular pulleys connected vi / / 
by means of a cord whose course Bi \ / ✓ » 

from pulley to pulley is PJPa. 

As the line of connexion of tWe 
pulleys is the same as that of the 
proposed teeth, they will rotate 
with the required velocity ratio. /; 

Now, suppose a tracing point T 

to be fixed to the cord, so as to y T^t 

be carried along tlie path of con- ua / 

tact P,IPa, that point will trace / 

on a plane rotating along with the / 

wheel I part of the involute of the / 

base-circle DjD/, and on a plane / 

rotating along with the wheel 2 / 

part of the involute of the base- (rjcg 

circle DjiD^'; and the two curves 
so traced will always touch each 

other in the required point of contact T, and will therefore fulfil 
the condition required by Principle I. of § 45. 

Consequently, one of the forms suitable for the teeth of wheels is 
the involute of a circle; and the obliquity of tlie action of such 
teeth is the angle whose cosine ia the mtio of the radius of their 
base-circle to that of the pitch-circle of the wheel. 

All involute teeth of the same pitch work smoothly together. 

To find the length of the path of contact on either side of the 
pitch-point I, it is to be obMrved that the distance between the 
fronts of two successive teeth, as measured along PiIP^, is less than 
the pitch in the ratio of cos obliquity : x ; and consequently that, 
if distances equal to the pitch be marked off either way from 1 
towards Pj and Pg respectively, as the extremities of the path of 
contact, and if, according to jranciple IV. of § 45, the addendum- 
circles be described through the points so found, there will always 
be at least two pairs of teeth in action at once. In practice it 
is usual to make the path of contact somewhat longer, viz. about 
2'4 times the pitch; and with this length of path, and the obliquity 
already mentioned of the addendum is about 3'i of the pitch. 

The teeth of a rack, to work correctly with wheels having involute 
teeth, should have plane surfaces pexpendicular to the line of con- 
nexion, and consequently malting with the direction of motion of 
the rack angles equal to the complement of the obliquity of action. 

§ 47. Teeth for a given Path of Contact : Bang's Method . — In the 
preceding section the form of the teeth is found by assuming a 
figure for the path of contaet, via. the straight line. Any ouer 
convenient figure may be assumed for the path of contact, and the 
corresponding forms of the teeth found by determining what curves 
a point T, moving along the assumed path of contact, will trace on 
two dirics rotating round the centres of the wheels with angular 
velocities bearing that relat^ to the component velocity of T 
along TI, which is given by Principle 11 . of § 45, and by eauation (25). 
This method of finding forms of the teeth of wheels forms the 
subject of an eieborate and most interesting treatise by Edward 
Sang, 

All wheels having teeth of the same pitch, traced from the same 
path of contact, work correctly together, and are said to belong to 
the same set. 

1 48. Teeth traced by Rolling Curvee.^li any curve R <fig. X03) 
be rolled on the inside of the ]^tch-cirde BB of a i^dieel, it appears, 
from § 30, that the instan- 

taaeous axis of the rolling W 

curve at any instant wUl ^ ^ 

be at the point I, where it * V 7 yff 

touches the pitch-circle for V M 

the moment, and that m 

consequently the line AT, 

traced by a tracing-point , W 

T, fixed to the rolUng !• 

curve upon the plane 01 

the wh^, will be every- 

where piwpendicular to / 

the atra^ht line Tl; so Fxc. i03« 

that the traced curve AT . 

wftl be mitabie for the flank uf a tooth, m which T is the point ox 
contact corresponding to the position 1 of the pHch-point If the 
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same rolling curve E, vfith the Bane tnidftgwpoiftt T, be rolled bn 
the outside of any other pitch-circle, it will have tbs fact of a tooth 
suitable to work with the fiamh AT. 

1b like maaner, it either the same or asy other tollii^ curve E' 
be rolled the opposite way, on the outside of the pitch-circle BBf so 
that the tracing point T^ shall start from A, it will tmoe the fsce 
AT' of a tooth suitable to work with a ^iank traced by rolling the 
same curve with the same tradng-poifit T' inside any other 
pitch-circle. 

The figure of the fath of contact is that traced on a fixed piaae by 
the tracing-^point wnen ^ rolling curve is rotated in such a manner 
as always to touch a fixed straight line £1£ (or £!'£', as the case 
may bo) at a fixed point 1 (or I'). 

liE the same refiling curve and tracing-point be used to trace both 
the faces and the flanks of the teeth of a number of wheels of difierent 
sizes but of the same pitch, all those wheels will work oomsctly 
together, and will form a set. The teeth of a rack^ cd the same set, 
are traced by rolling the rolling curve on both sides of a straight 
line. 

The teeth of wheels of any figure, as well as of circular wheels, 
may be traced by rolling curves on their pitch-surfaces; and an 
teeth of the same pitch, traced by the same rolling curve with the 
same tracing-point, will work together correctly if their pitoh- 
surfacea are in rolling contact. 

<^40. Epicycloid al Teeth . — ^The most convenient rolling curve is 
the circle. The path of contact which it traces is identical with 

ita^ ; and the flanks of the teeth 
are internal and their faces ex- 
ternal epicydoids for wheels, and 
both flanlts and faces are cycloids 
for a rack. 

For a pitch-circle of twice the 
radius of the rolling or describing 
circle (as it is called) the internal 
epicycloid is a straight line, being, 
in fact, a diameter of the pitch- 
circle, so that the flanks of the 
teeth for such a pitch-circle are 
planes radiating from the axis. 
Ibr a smaller pitch-circle the 
flanks would be convex and tw- 
curved or under-cut, which would 
be inconvenient ; therefore the 
smallest wheel of a set should 
have its pitch-circle of twice the 
radius of the describing circle, so 
that the flanks may be either straight or concave. 

In fig. 104 let BB' be part of the pitch-circle of a wheel with 
epicycloidal teeth; CIC' the line of centres; I the pitch-point; EIE' 
a straight tangent to the pitch-circle at that point; K the internal 
and R' the equal external describing circles, so placed as to touch 
the pitch-circie and each other at I. Let DID' be the path of con- 
tact, consisting of the arc of approach DI and the arc of recess ID'. 
In order that there may always be at least two pairs of teeth in 
action, each of those arcs should be equal to the pitch. 

The obliquity of the action in passing the line of centres is nothing ; 
the maximum obliquity is the angle £ID»i£'ID; and the mean 
obliquity is ono-hall of that angle. 

It appears from experience that the mean obliquity should not 
exceed 15°: therefore the maximum obliquity should be about 30®; 
therefore tne equal arcs DI and ID' should each be one-sixth of a 
circumference; therefore the circumlerence of the describing circle 
should be ux times the pitch. 

It follows that the smallest pinion of a set in which pinion the 
flanks are straight should have twelve teeth. 

§ 50. Nearly Epicycloidal Teeth : Willis's Method . — To facilitate 
the drawing of e^ycloidal teeth in practice, Willis showed how to 
approximate to their figure by means of two circular arcs— one 
concave, for the flank, and the other convex, for the face — and 
each having for its radius the mean radius of curvature of the 
epicycloidal arc. Willis's formulae are founded on the following 
properties of epicycloids : — 

Let R be the radius of the pitch-circle; r that of the describing 
circle; S the angle made by the normal TI to the epicycloid at a 
given point T, with a tangent to the circle at I— that is, ttie obliquity 
of the action at T. 

Then the radius of curvature of the epicycloid at T is— 

• For ati internal epicycloid, f> » 4r sin 

For an external epicycloid, — 4r sin 

Also, to find the position of the centres of curvature relativ^y to the 
pitch-circle, we have, denoting the chord of the describing dreto Tl 
by c » sr sin e; apd therefore 



m 


For the flank, p — c zr sin 6 

‘T 


. For the fsioe, » sr sin s 


i^9) 
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For the pcoporlioiis ap p r oved of by WfiUs, ifai f nearly: r mp 
(the pitch) nearly; a nearly; and, if N bo ^ number ef lebwi 
in the wheel> r/R m nearly; therefore, approximately, 

r.iTFw; 

Hence the fi>Bowhig constr^on (fig. loift. Lot bS be part of 
the pitch-circle, and a the point whde a to(^ is to cross it. Set 
of! oh «■ SM? ■■ ip. Draw radii hi, 
ce\ draw fb, oi, makhig angles off 
T5Y vRoeB tadH. Make 

hf eg ^p^c. Prom f, 

with the radius ja, draw the circular 
arc ah ', from g, with the radius ga, 
draw the circulBr arc ah. Tl^ 
uA is the face and ah the flank of 
the tooth required. 

To facihtate the application -of 
this rule, WiUis pubKni^ tables of 
p-c and p* - 1, and invented an in- Pto. Y05. 

strument called the "odoctograph.** 

§ 51. Trundles and Pin^heels . — If a whed or trundle have 
cylindrical pins or staves for teeth, the faces of the teeth of a wheel 
suitable for driving it are descrit^ by first tracing external epi- 
cycloids, by roiling the pitch-circle of the pin-wheel or trundle on 
the pitcn-circle of the driving-wheel, with me centre Of a stave for 
a tracing-point, and then drawing curves parallel to, and widihi 
the epicyewids, at a distance from them equal to the radius of a 
stave. Trundles having only six staves will work with lat^ 
wheels. 

$ 52. Bachs of Teeth and Spaces . — Toothed wheels being in general 
intended to rotate either way, the backs of the teeth are made 
similar to the fronts. The space between two teeth, measufud on 
the pitch-circle, is made about ^th part wider than the thickness of 
the tooth on the pitch-circle — that is to say, 



Thickness of tooth =* pitch : 

Width of space — pilch. 

The difference oi iV of the pitch is called the backslash. ^The 
clearance allowed between the points of teeth and the bottpgii cd 
the spacM between the teeth of the other wheels about one-tanth 
of the pitch. • 

§ 53. Stepped and Helical Teeth. — R. J. Hooke invented the mak- 
ing of the fronts of teeth m a series of steps with a view to mcreate 
the smoothness of action. A wheel thus termed resembles in slum 
a series of equal and similar toothed disks placed side by side, wiu 
the teeth of each a little behind those of the preceding He 

also invented, with the same object, teeth whoac fronts, oj* 

bei^ parallel to the line of contact of the pitcb-cii^ta, etcuu it 
obliquely, so as to be of a screw-like or helical form. In wheel- 
work of this kind the contact of each pair of teeth commences at the 
foremost end of the helical front, and terminates at the aftermost 
end; and the helix is of such a pitch that the contact of one pair 
of teeth shall not terminate until that of the next pair has 
commenced. 

Stepped and helical teeth liave the desired effect of increasing the 
smoothness of motion, but they require more difficult and expensive 
workmanship than common teeth; and helical teeth are, braides, 
open to the objection that they exert a laterally oblique pressure, 
wnich tends to increase resistance, and unduly strain the machinery. 

I § 54. Teeth of Bevel-Wheels . — The acting surfaces of the teeth of 
bevel- wheels are of the conical kind, generated by the motion of a 
line passing through the common apex of the pitch-cones, while its 
extremity is carried round the outlines of the cross section of the 
teeth made by a sphere described about that apex. 

The operations of describing the exact figures of the teeth of bevel- 
wheels, whether by involutes or by rolling curves, are in every 
respect analogous to those for describing the figures of the teeth of 
spur-wheels, except that in the case of bevel-wheels all those opera- 
tions are to be performed on the surfaceof asphere described about 
apex instead of on a plane, sub- 
stituting poles for centres, and 
great circles for straight lines. 

In consideration ^ the prac- 
tical difficulty, especially in 
case of large wh^, of obtain- 
ing an accurate spherical sur- 
face, and of drawing upon it 
when obtained, the following ^ 
approximate method, proposed 
onginally by Tredgold, ia 
generally um 

Let O (fig.xofi) be the common 
apex of a pair of bevel-wheels; 

OB]I, OEJ their pitch cones; 

OQ,, OCi'th^ axes; 01 thek 
line of contact. Perpendiculsf to 
in All A,: make the outer riau of 
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portions of the cones AiEkI, of which tihe narrow zones 

occupied by the teeth will be sumciently near to a spherical surface 
described about O for practical purposes. To find the figures of tiic 
teeth, draw on a fiat surface circular arcs ID,, ID,, with the radii 
A.jl, A,.! ; those arcs will be the c^elopments of arcs of the pitch- 
.dkles B,I, Bgl, when the conical surfaces A,B,I, A^BJ are spread 
^out flat Describe the figures of teeth for the developed arcs as for 
a pair of SDur-wheels; then wrap the developed arcs on the cones, 
so as to make them coincide with the pitdh-drcles, and trace 
the teeth on the conical surfaces. 

§ 55. Tifih of Skew-Bevel Wheels , — The crests of the teeth of a 
skew-bevel wheel are parallel to the generating straight line of the 
hyperboloidal pitch-surface; and the transverse sections of the teetli 
at a*given pitch-circle are similar to those of the teeth of a bevel- 
wheel whose pitch-surface is a cpne touching the hyperboloidal 
surface at the given circle. 

§ 56. Cams . — A cam is a<eingle tooth, either rotating continuously 
' or oscillating, and driving a sliding or turning piece cither constantly 
ror at intervals. All the principles which have been stated in § 45 as 
being a^^plicable to teeth are applicable to cams; but in designing 
cams it is not tnual to determine or take into consideration the form 
of the ideal pitch-surface, which would give the same comparative 
motion by rolling contact that the cam gives bv tdiding contact 

§ 57. Screws . — The figure of a screw is that of a convex or concave 
cylinder, with one or more helical projections, called threads^ winding 
round it Convex and concave screws are distinguished technically 
by tlie respective names of male and female ; a short concave screw 
is called a nui ; and when a screw is spoken of without qualification 
a convex screw is usually understood. 

The relation between the advance and the rotation, which compose 
the motion of a screw working in contact with a fixed screw or helical 
guide, has already been demonstrated in § 32; and the same relation 
exists between the magnitudes of the rotation of a screw about a 
fixed axis and the advance of a shifting nut in which it rotates. 
The advance of the nut takes place in the opposite direction to that 
of the advance of the screw in the case in which the nut is fixed. 
The pitch or axial pitch of a screw has the meaning assigned to it in 
that section, viz. the distance, measured parallel to the axis, between 
the corresponding jxiints iu two successive turns of tlie same thread. 
If, therefore, the screw has several equidistant threads, the true 
pitCTi is equal to the divided axial pitch, as measured between two 
adjacent breads, multiplied by the number of threads. 

If a helix be de^ribed round the .screw, crossing each turn of the 
thread at riglTt angles, the distance between two corresponding 
points on two successive turns of the same thread, measured along 
this normal helix, may be colled the normal pitch ; and when the 
screw has more than one thread the normal pitch from thread to 
thread may be called the normal divided pitch. 

The distance from thread to thread, measured on a circle described 
'about the sxis of the screw, called the pitch-circle, may be called 
l^e circumferential pitch ; for a screw of one thread it is one circum- 

fcMnce; for a screw of » threads, . 

n 

Let r denote the radius of tJie pitch circle; 
n the number of threads; 

6 the obliquity of the threads to the pilch circle, and of the 
normal helix to tlie axis; 


then 


/ pitch, 

\ divided pitch ; 

l^pitch, 

(divided pitch ; 
"Pc the circumferential pitch ; 


p.) 

p.i 


the axial 


the normal 


p, ^ p^ cot a = p,/ cos 0 ^ 
/>« — pM sec ^ tan g 
p„ = pf sin 9 ^ pa cos 9 ^ 


n 

2irr tan 9 
n 

2irr sin 9 


(31) 


If a screw rotates, the number of threads which pass a fixed point 
in one revolution is the number of threads in the screw. 

A pair of coovex screws, each rotating about its axis, are used 
as an elementary combination to transmit motion by the sliding 
contact of their threads. Such screws are commonly called endless 
screws. At the point of contact of the screws their threads must 
be parallel; and their U&e ^ connexion is the common perpendi- 
cular to the acting aurlaeei V the threads at their point of contact 
Hence the follow!^ pxinctotes 

I. If the screws are both right-handed or both left-handed, the 
angle between the Erections of their axes is the sum of their obli- 
quities; if one is right-handed and the other left-handed, that angle 
is the difierence of ^eir obliquities. 

II . The normal pitch for a screw of one thread, and tiie normal 
divided Mr A screw of more than one tiiread, most be the 
mnne tn each ectm* 
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III. The angular velocities of the screws are inversely as their 
numbers of threads. 

Hooke's wheels with oblique or helical teeth are in fact screws 
of many threads, and of large diameters as compared vrith their 
lengths. 

The ordinary position of a pair of endless screws is with their axes 
at right angles to each other. When one is of considerably greater 
diameter than the other, the largm is commonly called in practice 
a wheel, the name screw being applied to the smaller only; but they 
are nevertheless both screws in fact 

To make the teeth of a pair of endless screws fit correctly and 
work smoothly, a hardened steel screw is made of the figure of the 
smaller screw, with its thread or threads notched so as to form a 
cutting tool ; the larger screw, or “ wheel," is cast approximately 
of the req^uired figure; the larger screw and the steel screw are fitted 
up in their proper relative position, and made to rotate in contact 
with each other by turning the steel screw, which cuts the threads 
of the larger screw to their true figure. 

§ 58. Coupling of Parallel Axes-^ldham*s Coupling . — A coupling 
is a mode of connecting a pair of shafts so that they shall rotate in 
the same direction with the same mean 
angular velocity. If the axes of the 
shafts are in the same straight line, the 
coupling consists in so connecting their 
contiguous ends that they shall rotate 
as one piece; but if the axes are not in 
the same straight line combinations of 
mechanism are required. A coupling 
for xmrallel shafts which acts by sliding 
contact was invented by Oldham, and 
is represented in fig. 107. C., Cj are 
the axes of the two parallel shafts; 

D,. 1 ).^ two disks facing each other, 
fixed on tlie ends of ino two slmfts 
respectively; £iE] a bar sliding in 
a diametral groove in the face of D,; a bar sliding in a 
diametral groove in the face of D^ ; those bars are fixed together 
at A, so as to form a rigid cross. The angular velocities of the 
two disks and of the cross are all equal at every instant; the 
middle point of the cross, at A, revolves in the dotted circle de- 
scribed upon the line of centres 0,0, as a diameter twice for each 
turn of the disks and cross; the instantaneous axis of rotation of 
the cross at any instant is at 1, the point in the circle 0,0.^ 
diametrically opposite to A. 

Oldham's coupling may be used with advantage where the axes 
of the shafts are intended to be as nearly in the same straight line 
as is possible, but where there is some (iuubt as to the practicability 
or permanency of their exact continuity. 

§ 59. Wrapping Connectors^Delts, Cords and Chains.— Flat belts 
of leather or of gutta percha, round cords of catgut, hemp or other 
material, and metal chains are used as wrapping connectors to 
transmit rotatory motion between pairs of pulleys and drums. 

Belts (the most frequently us^ of all wrapping connectors) 
require nearly cylindrical puUeys. A belt tends to move towards 
that part of a pulley whose radius is greatest; puUeys for belts, 
therefore, are slightly swelled in the middle, in order that the belt 
may remain on the^ulley, unless forcibly shifted. A belt when in 
motion is shifted oi! a pulley, or from one pulley on to another of 
equal size alongside of it, by pressing against that part of the belt 
which is moving towards the pulley. 

Cords require either cylindrical drums with ledges or grooved 
pulleys. 

Chains reauire pulleys or drums, grooved, notched and toothed, 
so as to fit the links of the chain. 

Wrapping connectors for communicating continuous motion are 
endless. 

Wrapping connectors for communicating reciprocating motion 
have usually their ends made fast to the pullc3rs or drums which 
they connect, and which in this case may be sectors. 

'The line of connexion of two pieces connected by a wrapping 
connector is the centre line of the 
belt, cord or chain* and the com- 
parative motions ot the pieces are 
determined by the principles of 
I 36 if both pieces turn, ana of § 37 
if one turns and the other shifts, 
in which latter case the motion 
must be reciprocating. 

'The pitch-line of a ]^lev or drum 
is a curve to which the line of con- 
nexion is always a tangent — that is 
to say, it is a curve parallel to the 
acting surface of the pulley or 
drum, and distant from it by half 
the thickness of the wrapping con- 
nector. 

Pulleys and drums for communi- 
cating a constant velocity ratio are circular. The effective radius, 
or radius of the pitch-circle of a circular pfiUey or drum, is equal to 
the real radius added to half the tiiickness ot the connector. The 
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angular velocities of a pair of connected circular pulleys or drunis 
arc inversely as the effective radii. 

A mossed belt, as in fig. zo8, A, reverses the direction of the 
rotation communicated; an uncrossed belt, as in fig. 108, B, 
preserves that direction. 

The length L of an endless belt connecting a pair of pulleys whose 
effective radii arerj, fo, with parallel axes whose distance apart 
18 c, is given by the following formulae, in each of which the first 
terra, containing the radical, expresses the length of the straight 
parts of the belt, and the remainder of the formula the length of the 
curved parts. 

For a crossed belt : — 

L = 2 N/e*— (r, + r,)‘ + (r, + r,) - 2 sin->!L±is^ ; (32 a) 

and for an uncrossed belt: — 

L = 2^Jc« - (r^ - -f rjj + 2(^1 - fg) sin ; (32 ») 

in which r. is the greater radius, and the less. 

When the axes of a pair of pulleys are not parallel, the pulleys 
should be so placed that the part of the belt which is approaching 
each pulley shall be in the plane of the pulley. 

§ 60. Speed-Cones. — pair of speed-cones (fig. 109) is a contrivance 
for varying and adjusting the velocity ratio communicated between 
a pair of parallel shafts by means of a belt. The speed -cones are 
either continuous cones or conoids, as A, B, whose velocity ratio can 
be varied gradually while they are in motion by shifting the belt, 
or sets of pulleys whose radii vary by steps, as C, D, in which case 
the velocity ratio can l^e changed by sliifting the boll from one pair 
of pulley.s to another. 

In order that the bell may fit accurately in ev'ery po.ssible position 
on a pair of speed-cones, the quantity L must be constant, in equa- 
tions (32 A) or (32 B), accord- 
ing as the belt is crossed or 
uncrossed. 

For a crossed bell, as in A 
and C, fig. 109, L depends 
solely on c and on r, -f- fg. 
Now c is constant because the 
axes are parallel ; therefore the 
sum of the radii of the pitch- 
circles connected in everv 
position of the belt is to be 
constant. That condition is 
fulfilled by a pair of con- 
tinuous cones generated by 
the revolution of two straight 
lines inclined opposite wa5rs to 
their respective axes at equal 
angles. 

For an uncrossed belt, the 
quantity L in equation (32 b) 
is to be made constant. The exact fulfilment of this condition requires 
the solution of a transcendental equation ; but it may be fulfilled with 
accuracy sufficient for practical purposes by using, instead of (32 b) 
the following approximate equation : — 

L nearly = 2r + *(*•, + + (f, - *-,)7c. {33) 

The following is the most convenient practical rule for the applica- 
lion of this equation : — 

Let the speeds-cones be equal and similar conoids, as in B, fig. 
109, but with their large and small ends turned opposite ways. Let | 

be the radius of the large end of each, r^ that of the ftnuA]] end, 
fo that of the middle; and let v be the sagiUa, measured perpendicular 
to the axes, of the arc by whose revolution each of tlie conoids is 
generated, or, in other words, the hiUging of the conoid.s in the middle 
of their length. Then 

^ - (»’i + *•,)/* - (r, - r,)«/2ii«. (34) 

2ir = f)'2832; but 6 may be used in most practical cases without 
sensible error. 

The radii at the middle and end being thus determined, make the 
generating curve an arc either of a circle or of a parabola. 

If 61. Linhwork in General.— The pieces which are connected by 
linkwork, if they rotate or oscillate, are usually called cranks, beams 
and levers. The link by which they are connected is a rigid rod or 
bar, which may be straight or of any other figure; the straight figure 
being the most favourable to strength, is always used when there 
is BO special reason to the contrary. The link is known by various 
names in various circumstances, such as coupling-rod, connecting- 
rod, cranh-fod, eccentric-rod, Ac. It is attached to the pieces which 
it connects by two pins, about which it is free to turn. The effect 
of the link is to maintain the distance between the axes of those 
pins invariable; hence the common T>erpendicular of the axes of the 
pins is the line of connexion, and its extremities may be called the 
connected points. Ip a tjirning piece, the perpendicular let fall 
from its connected point upon its axis of rotation is the arm or 
eranh-arm. 

The axes of rotation of a pdr of turning pieces connected by a link 
are almost always parallel, and perpendicular to the line of coimeadonj 



in which case the angular velocity ratio at any instant is the lecip- 
rocal of the ratio of the common perpendiculars let fall from mt 
line of connexion upon the respective axes of rotation. 

If at any instant the direction of one of the craak*arms ooinciiies 
with the line of connexion, the cpmmon perpendicttlar of the line 
of connexion and the axis of that crank-arm vanishes, and the 
directional relation of the motions becomes indeterminate. The 
position pf the connected point of the crank-arm in Question at 
such an instant is called a dead-point. The velocity cn the other 
connect^ point at such an instant is null, unless it also reaches a 
dead-point at the same instant, so that the lihe of connexion is in 
the plane of the two axes of rotation, in Which case the veloci^ 
ratio is indeterminate. Examples of dead-points, and of the means 
of preventing the inconvenience wliich they tend.^0 occasion,* will 
apj^ar in the sequel. ^ 

§ 62. Coupling of Parallel Axes. — Two or more parallel shafts 
(such as those of a locomotive engine, with two or more pairs of 
driving wheels) are made to rotate with constantly equal n-n giil^r 
velocities by having equal cranks, which are maintainea parallel by 
a coupling-rod of such a length that the line of connexion is equal 
to the distance between the axes. The cranks pass thetf dead- 
points simultaneously. To obviate the unsteadiness of motion which 
this tends to cause, the shafts are provided with a second set of 
cranks at ri.'ht angles to the first, connected by means of a similar 
coupling-rod, so that one set of cranks pass their dead points at the 
instant when the other set are farthest from theirs. 

§ 63. Comparative Motion of Connected Points.— Ko the link is a 
rigid body, it is obvious that its action in communicating motion 
may be determined by finding the comparative motion of the 
connected points, and this is often the most convenient method of 
proceeding. 

If a connected point belongs to a turning piece, the direction of 
its motion at a given instant is perpendicular to the plane containing 
the axis and crank-arm of the piece. If a connect^ point belongs 
to a shifting piece, the direction of its motion at any instant is given, 
and a plane can be drawn perpendicular to that direction. 

I'he line of intersection of the planes perpendicular to tbie paths 
of the two connected points at a given instant is the instantaneous 
axis of the link at that instant; and the velocities of ike connected 
points are directly a5 their distances from that axis. 

In drawing on a plane surface, the two planes perpendicular to 
the paths of the connected points are represented by two lines (lying 
their sections by a plane normal 
to them), and the instantaneous 
axis by a point (fig. no); and, 
should the length of the two 
lines render it impracticable to 
produce them until they actually 
intersect, the velocity ratio of the 
connected pqintk may be found 
by the principle that it is equal 
to the ratio of the segments 
which a line parallel to the line 
of connexion cuts off from any 
two lines drawn from a given 
point, perpendicular respectively 
to the paths of the connected 
points. 

To illustrate this by one 
example. Let C, be the axis, and the connected point of the 
beam of a steam-engine; TjTj the connecting or crank-rod; Tq the 
other connected point, and the centre of the crank-pin ; C, 
the axis of the crank and its shaft. Let e, denote the vdocity ol 
T, at any given inslant; Vg that of Tg. To find the ratio of these 
velocities, produce C^Tj, till they intersect in K; K is the 
instantaneous axis of the connecting rod, and the velocity ratio is 
Vj ; Vg ; ; KT, : KTg. (^3) 

Should K be inconveniently far off, draw any triangle with its sides 
respectively parallel to C,T„ CgTp and TjT,; the ratio of the tivo 
sides first mentioned will be the velocity ratio required. For 
example, draw CgA parallel to C,T„ cutting TjTj in A; then 

: v.j : : CjA : CgTg. (3^) 

§ 64. Eccentric. — ^An eccentric circular disk fixed on a shaft, and 
used to give a reciprocating motion to a rod, is in effect a crank-pin 
of .sufficiently large diameter to surround the shaft, and so to avoid 
the weakening of the shaft which would arise from bending it So as 
to form an ordinary crank. The centre of the eccentric is its 
connected point ; and its eccentricity, or the distance ironi Uuit 
centre to the axis of the shaft, is its cra^-arm. 

An eccentric may be made capable of haVing its eccentricity 
altered by means of an adjusting screw, so as to vary the extent of 
the reciprocating motion which it communicates. 

§65. ReciproeaHng Pieces— Stroko~--Dead‘Pomts.-----i:h!b distance 
between tlm extremities of the patli of the connected point iP e 



Fig. no. 
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dead-points of the path of the connected point of the turning piece, 
where the line of connexion is continuouR with or coincides witn the 
cra^-arm. 

Let S be the length of stroke of the reciprocating piece, L the 
length of the line of connexion, ^nd R the crank-arm of the con- 
tinuously turning piece. Then, if the two ends of the stroke be in 
•one straight line with the axis of the crank, 

• S = aR ; {37) 

and if these ends be not in one straight line with that axis, then 
S, L — R^aad L + K, are the three sides of a triangle, having the 
angle opposite S at that axis ; so that, if 0 be the supplement of the 
arc between the dead-points, 

[ (38) 

' §66. Coupling of Interstcting Axes — Hooke's Universal Joint . — 

• Intersecting axes are coupled by a contrivance of Hooke's, known as 
the u^^iversal joint," which belongs to the class of linkwork (see 
fig. III). LelsO be the point ci intersection of the axes OC,, OQ,, 

and e their angle of inclination 
to each other. The pair of 
shafts C], Q, terminate in a pair 
of forks Fi, F* in bearings at 
the extremities of which turn 
the gudgeons at the ends of the 
arms of a rectangular cross, 
having; its centre at O. This 
cross IS the link ; the connected 
points are the centres of the 
bearings Fj, Fg. At each in- 
stant each of those points 
moves at right angles to the 
central plane of its shaft and 
fork, thenefore tfie line of intersection of the central planes of the 
two forks at any instant is the instantaneous axis of the cros.s, 
and the velocity ratio of the points Fj, F^ (which, as the forks are 
equal, is also the angular velocity ratio of the shafts) is equal to 
the ratio of the distances of those points from that instantaneous 
axil. The mean value of that velocity ratio is that of equality, 
for^sach successive guarier-tum is made by both shafts in the 
same time; but actual value fluctuates between the limits;— 



and 


. . when Fj is the plane of OCjCg 1 
dj cos V t, 

& cos 0 when is in that plane. j 


(39) 


Its Value at intermediate instants is given by the following equa- 
tions : let ^ be the angles respectively made by the central 
planes of the vorks and shafts with tl^ plane OCiCg at a given instant, 
then 

• cos 6 = tan ^ tan 

& as — ^ — tan ^ 4 - €ot 


•a, ( 

I 

j 


(40) 


§ 67. Intermittent Linktvork—^hek and Ratchet . — A oHck acting 
upon a ratchet-wheel or rack, which it pushes or pulls through a 
certain arc at each foru'ard stroke and leaves at rest at each back- 
ward stroke, is an example of intermittent linkwork. During the 
forward stroke the action of the click is governed by the principles 
of linkwork; during the backward stroke that action ceases. A 
catch or poll, turning on a fixed axis, prevents the ratchet-wheel or 
rack from reversing its motion. 


Division ^^Trains of Mechanism, 

68. General Principles . — A train of mechanism consists of a series 
of pieces each of which is follower to that which drives it and driver 
to that which follows it. 

The comparative motion of the first driver and last follower is 
obtained by ootabining the proportions expressing by their terms 
the velocity ratios and by tneir signs the directional relations of 
the several elementary combinations of which the train consists. 

§ 69* Tratfut of lVheelwork,——'Loi Aj, A^, A^j, &c., Am-i, denote 
a series of nxes, and oi, ««, «%, &c., csh.i, om tbejir angidar velocities. 
Let the axis Aji carry a wheel of N, teeth, driving a wheel of ti, teeth 
on the axis which carries also a wheel of Ng teeth, driving a 
wheel of Mg teeth on the axis Ag, and so on; the numbers of teeth 
in drivers being denoted by N s, and in followers by n's, and the axes 
to which the wheds are fixed being denoted by numbers. Then 
the resulting velocity ratio is denoted by 


fl!? =:» . & . ^ • &C , 

«1 «1 aw-1 . . Ac. . . . Um ’ 


( 4 X) 


thst is \o say, the velocity ratio of the last and first axes is the ratio 
of the product of the numbers of teeth in the drivers to the product 
of the nuinbqrs of teeth in the followers. 

Suppoiiag a|l the wheels to be in outside gearing, then, as each 
dementary cginbioatkmvreveraes the direction of rotation, and as 
the number of dementaiy combinations m— i is one less than the 




number of axes m, it is evident that if m is odd the direction of 
rotation is preserved, and if even reversed. 

It is often a question of importance to determine the number of 
teeth in a train of wheels best suited for giving a determinate velocity 
ratio to two axes. It was shown by Young that, to do this with 
the least total number of teethe the velocity ratio of each elementary 
combination should approximate as nearly as possible to 3*39. This 
would in many cases give too many axes; and, as a useful practical 
rule, it may bie laid down that from 3 to 6 ought to be the limit of 
the velocity ratio of an elementary combination in wheelwork. 
The smallest number of teeth in a pinion for epicycloidol teeth ought 
to be twelve (see § 49) — but it is better, for smoothness of motion, 
not to go below fifteen ; and for involute teeth the smallest number 
is about twenty- four. 

Let B/C be me velocity ratio required, reduced to its least terms, 
and let B be greater than C. If B/C is not greater than 6, and C lies 
between the prescribed minimum number of teeth (which may be 
called /) and its double 2<, then one pair of wheels will answer the 
purpose, and B and C will themselves be the numbers required. 
Should B and C be inconveniently large, they are, if possible, to be 
resolved into factors, and those factors (or if they are too small, 
multiples of them) used for the number of teeth. Should B or C, 
or both, bo at once inconveniently large and prime, then, instead 
of the exact ratio B/C some ratio approximating to that ratio, and 
capable of resolution into convenient factors, is to be found by the 
method of continued fractions. 

Should B/C be greater than 6, the best number of elementary 
combinations m — 1 will lie between 
log B- log C 

log 6 ' log 3 

Then, if po.S8ible, B and C themselves are to be resolved each into 
m — 1 factors (counting i as a factor), which factors, or multiples 
of them, shall be not less than f nor greater than 6f; or if B and C 
contain inconveniently large prime factors, an approximate velocity 
ratio, found by the methem of continued fractions, is to be .substi- 
tuted for B/C as before. 

So far as the resultant velocity ratio is concerned, the order of 
the drivers N and of the followers n is immaterial; but to secure 
equable wear of ilie teeth, as explained in § 44, the wheels ought to 
be so arranged that, for each elementary combination, the greatest 
common divisor of N and n shall be cither i, or as small as possible. 

§ 70. Double Hooke's Coupling. — It has been shown in § 60 that 
the velocity ratio of a pair of shafts coupled by a universal joint 
fluctuates i^tween the umits cos 0 and i/cos 0 . Hence one or both 
of the shafts must have a vibratory and unsteady motion, injurious 
to the mechanism and framework. To obviate this evil a short 
intermediate shaft is introduced, making caual angles with the first 
and last shaft, coupled with each of th^ l>y a Hooke's joint, and 
having its own two forks in the same plane. be the 

angular velocities of the first, intermeaiate, and last shaft in this 
train of two Hooke's couplings. Then, from the principles of § 60 it 
is evident that at each instant og/oj » oy/oi, ana consequently that 
Ri ; so that the ftuctuations of angum velocity ratio caused by 
the first coupling are exactly neutralised by the second, and the 
first and last shafts have equal anm^ velocities at each instant 
71. Converging and Diverging Trains of Mechanism. — Two or 
more trains of meclianism may converge into one — ^as when the two 
pistons of a pair of steam-engines, each through its own connecting- 
rod, act upon one crank-shaft. One train of mechanism may diverge 
into two or more— as when a single shaft, driven by a prime mover, 
carries several pulleys, each of which drives a different machine. 
The principles of comparative motion in such converging and diverg- 
ing trains are the same as in simple trains. 

Division 6. — Aggregate Combinatioree. 

§ 72. General Principles.-^WiYiie designated as " aggregate 
combinations " those assemblageB of pieces of mechanism in which 
the motion of one follower is the resultant of component motions 
impressed on it by more than one driver. Two classes of ^gregate 
combinations may be distinguished which, though not different in 
their actual nature, differ in the data which they present to the 
designer, and in the method of solution to be followed in questions 
respecting them. 

Class 1. comprises those cases in which a piece A is not carried 
directly by the frame C, but by another piece B, relatively to which 
the motion of A is given— the motion of the piece B relatively to 
the frame C being also given. Then the motion of A relative^ to 
the frame C is the resultant of the motion of A relatively to B find 
of B relatively to C; and that resultant is to be found by the principles 
already explained in Division 3 of this Chapter ^ 27-32. 

Qass II. comprises those cases in which the motions of three points 
in one follower are determined by their connexions with two or with 
three different drivers. 

This classification is founded on the kinds of problems arising 
from the combinations. Willis adopts another classification) 
founded on the obfects of tlie combinations, which objects he divides 
into two classes^ viz. (il to produce aggregate velocity, or a velocity 
which is the resultant of two or more components in &e same patli, 
and (2) to produce an aggregate that is, to make a given point 
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in a rigid body move in an 

notioiiB to other points in that body. 

It is seldom that one of those effects is produced without at the 
same time prodndng the other; but the dassificatioa of Willis 
depends upon which of those two effects, even snppoiing thma to 
occur together, is the practical object of the mechanism. 

§ 73 ‘ W'liidhwr.— The axis C (fig. xia) carries a larger 

barrel A£ and a emaUer barrel DB, rotating as one 
piece with the angular velocity oi in the mrection 
AE. The pulley or skiAv$ FG has a weight W 
hung to its centre. A cord has one end made fast 
to and wrapped round the barrel AE; it passes 
from A mKter the sheave FG, and has the other 
end wrapped round and made fast to the barrel 
BD. Required the relation between the velocity of 
translation of W and the angular velocity «i of 
I the diffa^enHul haml. 

Y 1- In this case Sj is an ^ 0 p$gaid wfect/v, produced 
by the joint action of the two drivers AE and BD, 
transmitted by wrapping connectors to FG, and 
combined by that eheave so as to act on the fo1> 
lower W, whose motion is the same with that of 
the centre of FG. 

The velocity of the point F is oj . AC, upwesrd 
motion being oonsiderea positive. The velocity 
of the point G is S] . CB, downward motion being native. 
Hence the mstantaneous axis of the sheave FG is in the diameter 
FG, at the distance 

FG AC~BC 
~ ‘ ACTBC 

from the centre towards G; the angular velocity of the sheave is 

AC + BC. 

*« Fg ’ 

and, consequently, the velocity of its centre is 

FG AC-BC «i(AC-BC) 

or the imm beiwten the velocities of the two vertical parts of the cord. 

If the cord be fixed to the framework at the point B, instead of 
being wound on a barrel, the velocity of W is half that of AF. 

A case containing several sheaves is called a block. A fall^block 
is attaclied to a fixM point; a running-block is movable to and from 
a fall-block, with which it is connected by two or more plies of a 
rope. The whole combination constitutes a tackle or purchase. (See 
PuLLBYs for practical applications of these principles.) 

§ 74. DifferenHal Sersu/.-— On the same axis let there be two screws 
of the reiQiective pitches p, and p^, made in one piece, and rotating 
with the angular velocity a. this piece be called B. Let the 
first screw turn in a fixed nut C, and the second in a sliding nut A. 
The velocity of advance of B relatively to C is (according to § 32) 
4^., and of A relatively to B (according to § 57) — op,; hence the 
velocity of A relativdy to C is 

^{P\ - Pa). (46) 

being the same with the velocity of advance of a screw of the pitch 
p] — p2- combination, catted Hunter* s or the di§eronHat screw, 
combines the strength of a large thread with the slowness of motion 
due to a small one. 

§ 75. Bpicyelic Trains, — The term epieyclic train is used by Willis 
to denote a train of wheels carried by an arm, and having certain 
rotations relatively to that arm, which itself rotates. The arm may 
either be driven by the wheels or assist in driving them. The com* 
parative motions of the wheels and of the arm, and the aaregate 
pidhs traced by points in the wheels, are determined by the pnnciples 
of the composition of rotations, and of the description of rolling 
curves, explained in §§ 30, 31. 

§ 76. Linh Motion.-^A slide valve operated by a link motion 
receives an aggregate motion from the mechanism driving it (See 
Stbam-enginb fora description of tliis and other types of mechanism 
of this class.) 

§ 77. ParaUel Motions. — A parallel motion is a combination of 
turning pieces in mechanism designed to guide the motion of a 
reciprocating piece cither exactly 
-—-5*1® or approximately in a straight line, 

{ so as to avoid the friction which 
I arises from the use of straight guides 
for that purpose. 

Fig. 113 represents an exact 
parallel motion, first proposed, it is 
oelicved, by ^tt Russell. The 
arm CD turns on the axis C, and 
is jointed at D to the middle cn the 
bar ADB, whose length is double 
of that 6 f CD, and one of whose 
ends B is joints to a dider, sliding 
straight giUdes along the line 
CB. Draw BE perpenwular to 
CB, cutting CD produced in £. then 
Bis the instantaneous axis of the bar ADB; and tilie diiection of 
motion of A is at every instant perpendicular to EA*-.that is, ajjong 
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the stm^ht line ACo. Whfle the strdke of A is ACe, exteiuUntt to 
equal distances on either side of C, and equal to twice Hht nhotd 
of the arte Dd. tbs stmlce of B is only e<raal to twice the aagittat^and 
tous A is guidsd tiirougb aoompaiativuy tong stroke by toe eiidhig 
of slu;^ sttbkei and by rotatory motloM 

§ 78.* An example of an approximate straight-line motion com-* 
po^ of three bars fixed to a frame is shown in fig. ix^ It is due 
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to P. L. Tchebichev of St Petersburg. The links AB and CD are 
equal in length and are centred respectively at A ond C, the 
ends D and B are joined by a link Da li toe lospectiire lengths 
are made in toe proportions AC : CD : DB x : x*3 : 0*4 tbe middle 
point P of DB will describe an approximatidy straigtxt one parallel 
to AC within limits of length about equal to AC. C N. Peaucellier, 
a French engineer oficer, was the first, in 1864, to invent a linkwoik 
with which an exact stndght line could be orawn. The Ihikwork 
is shown in fig. 115, from which it will be seen that it consists of a 
rhombns of four equal bars ABCD, jointed at apposite conxen with 
two equal bars BE and D£. The seventh link AF is equal in l eei g th 
to half the distance £A when the mechanism is in its central position. 
The points £ and F are fixed. It can be proved that toe point C 
always moveB in a straight line at right an^es to the Hue £f. The 
more general property of the mech^ism corresponding to peopor- 
tions between the lengths FA and £F other than that of eqwuity 
is toat the curve descisbed by the point C is the inverse of the curve 
described by A. There are other arrangements of bars s^'^dng 
straight-line motions, and these aitangements together witir the 
genetal properties of mechanisms of this kind are mSbussed in Horn 
to Draw a Straight Line by A. B. Kempe (London, 1877). 

§ 79.* The Pantogmpk.-’lf a parallelogrra of links (fig. 116), bo 
fixed at any one point a in any one of the links produced in cither 
direction, and if any stxaight 
line be drawn from this pomt 
to cut the links in the points 
b and c, then the points a, b, c 
will be in a straight line ior 
all positions of the mechanism, 
and if the point b be guided 


in any curve whatever. 



Fig. 116. 


point c will trace a similar 
curve to a scale enlargi^ 

in the ratio ab : ac. This property of the parallelogram 
is utilised in the construction of tM pantograph, an instnimeiit 
used for obtaining a copy of a map or drawing on a dificrent scale. 
Profossor J. J. Sylvester discovered that this property of the 
parallelogram is not confined to points lying in one line with tbs 
fixed point. Thus if b (fig. X17) be 
any point on the link CD, and if a 
pomt c be taken on the link D£ such 
that the triangles CbD and Dr£ are 
similar and sunilarly situated with 
regard to their respective links, then 
the ratio of the distances ab and 
ac is constant, and the angle bac 
is constant for all positions of the 
mechanism; so that, if & is guided in 
any curve, tbe pomt c will describe a similar curve turned through 
an angle bae, the scales of the curves being in the ratio ab to ac, 
Sylvester called an instrument based on this property a plagiogix^h 
or a skew pflmtograph. 

The combinantm of the parallelogram with a straight-line motion, 
for guiding one of toe points in a straight line, is illustiated in IVXtt's 
parallei motion for steam-engines. (See STBnM-nNGXNn.) 

ti 80.* The Rmdeaux System of Anmysis,-^li two pteoes, A and 
(fig. ixfi) are jointed together by a pin, the pin being Axed, say^ to A, 
the only relative motion possible b^een the ptocei is one of tuming 
itoout toe axis of toe pin. Whatever mo tittn the pairof pieces may 
have as a whole esnn separate pceos shares in common, gnd tow 
common motion in no way afiecti toe xalktive motion of A bnd B. 



to the other piece. Agam, tiMWtooai i^oiidB (fig. x| 
together an « shde, and the omy lafixtive motom po8L„ 
them now is thalxif ekiling,and toemtontoe smtionoi one tolatively 
to toe otom to nacaidottiy ennsti^^ Tin piaSes may bo painig 
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together as a screw and nnt, in which case the relative motion is 
conmounded of turning with sliding. 

Tnese combinations of pieces are known individually as kinematic 
pairs of etements^ or biisny kinematic pairs. The th^ pairs men- 
tioned above have each the pwuljpity that contact between the two 
pieces forming the pair is distributed over a surface* Kinematic 




Fig. 1x9. 


pairs which have surface contact are classified as lower pairs. Kine- 
matic pairs in wliich contact takes place along a line only arc classified 
as higner pairs. A pair of spur wheels in gear is an example of a' 
higher pair, because the wheels have contact between their teeth 
along lines only. 

A kinematic link of the simplest form is made by joining up the 
halves of two kinematic pairs by means of a rigid link. Thus if 
A,Bj represent a turning pair, and a second turning pair, the 
rigid link fonned by joining B, to is a kinematic link. Four 
links of this kind are shown in fig. 120 joined up to form a closed 
kinematic chain. 

In order that a kinematic chain may be made the basis of a 
mechanism, every point in any link of it must be completely con- 
etraiued with regard to every other link. Thus in fig, 120 the motion 

of a point a in the link 
A,A^ is completely con- 
strained with regard to tlie 
link B1B4 by the turning 
pair A^B], and it can be 
proved t^t the motion 
of a relatively to the 
non-adjacent link A3A4 is 
completely constrained, 
and therefore the four- 
bar chain, as it is called, 
can be and is used as the 



Fig. 120. 


basis of many mechanisms. Another way of considering the q ueslion 
of constraint is to imagine any one link of the chain fixed; then, 
however the chain be moved, the path of a point, as a, will always 
remain the same. In a five-bar chain, if a is a point in a link non- 
a^acent to a fixed link, its path is indeterminate. Still another 
way of stating the matter is to say that, if any one link in the chain 
be fixed, any point in tlie chain must liavc only one degree of 
freedom. In a fivo-bar chain a xx>int, as a, in a link non-adjacent to 
the fixed link has two degrees of freedom and the chain cannot 
therefore be used for a mechanism. These princijdes may be 
applied to examine any possible combination of links forming a 
kinematic chain in order to test its suitability for use as a 
mechanism. Compound chains are formed by the super-position 
of two or more simple chains, and in tlicse more complex chains 
links will be found carrying three, or even more, halves of kine- 
matic pairs. The Joy v^vc gear mechanism is a good example of 
a compound kinemanc chain. 

A chain built up of three tun 
known as the slider crank chain, is s 


. i and one sliding pair, and 
own in fig. 121. It will be seen 
that the piece can 
only slide relatively 
to tlie piece Bj, and 
these two pieces 
therefore form the 
sliding pair. The 

piece Aj carries the 
pin B4, which is one 
Wf of the turning 
A^ B4. The 

piece Ai toge^er 



with the pin B4 therefore foMn a kinematic link A,B4. The other 
links of chain axe, B^A^ B^, Aj,A4. In order to convert a 
chain into a mechanism it is necessary to fix one link in it Any 
one of the hnks may be fixed. It follows therefore that there are 
as many possible mechanisms as^here are links in the chain. For 
example, there is a weU 4 aiown^cchanism corresponding to the 
fixing three of the four 'links of the slider crank chain (ng. 121). 
If 11^ d is fixed the chain at once becomes the mechanism of the 
ordinary steam engine; if the link e is fixed the mechanism obtained 
is that of the oBcillating cylinder steam engine; if the link c is fixed 
the mechanism becomes either the Whitworth quick-return motion 
or the slot-bar motion, depending upon the pro^rtioa between the 
l^ths of the links a and $, These difierent mechanisms arc called 


inversions of the slider crank chain. What was the fixed frame- 
work of the mechanism in one case becomes a moving link in an 
inversion. 

The Keuleaux system, therefore, consists essentially of the analysis 
of every mechanism into a kinematic chain, and since each unk 
of the chain may be the fixed frame of a mechanism quite diverse 
mechanisms are found to be merely inversions of the same kinematic 
chain. Franz Reuleaux's Kinematics of Mackinery, translated by 
Sir A. B, W. Kennedy (London, 1876), is the book in which the sys- 
tem is set forth in all its complefteness. In Mechanics of Machiner^>, 
by Sir A. B. W. Kennedy (London, 1886), the system was used 
for the first time in an English textbook, and now it has found 
its way into moat modem textbooks relating to the subject of 
mechanism. 

§ 81.* Centrodes, Instantaneous Centres, Velocity Image, Velocity 
Diagram. — Problems concerning the relative motion of the several 
parte of a kinematic chain may m considered in two ways, in addition 
to the w^ hitherto used in Hiis article and based on the principle 
of § 34. The first is by the method of instantaneous centres, already 
exemplified in § 63, and rolling centroids, developed by Reulcaux 
in connexion with his method of analysis. The second is by means 
of Professor R. H. Smith's method already referred to in § 23. 

Method I. — By reference to § 30 it will be seen tliat the motion 
of a cylinder rolling on a fixed cylinder is one of rotation about an 
instantaneous axis T, and that the velocity both as r^ards direction 
and magnitude is the same as if the rolling piece B were for the 
instant turning about a fixed axis coincident with the instantaneous 
axis. If the rolling cylinder B and its path A now be assumed to 
receive a common plane motion, what was before the velocity of 
the point P becomes the velocity of P relatively to the cylinder A, 
since the motion of B relatively to A still takes place about the 
instantaneous axis T. If B stops rolling, then the two cylinders 
continue to move as though they were parts of a rigid body. Notice 
that the shape of cither rolling curve (fig. 91 or 92) may be found by 
considering each fixed in turn and then tracing out the locus of the 
! instantaneous axis. These rolling cylinders arc sometimes called 
j axodes, and a section of an axode m a plane parallel to the plane of 
motion is called a centrode. The axode is hence the locus of the 
' instantaneous axis, whilst the centrode is the locus of the instan- 
taneous centre in any plane parallel to the plane of motion. There 
is no restriction on the shape of these rolling axodes; they may have 
any shape consistent with rolling (that is, no slipping is permitted), 
and the relative velocity of a point P is still found by considering 
it with regard to the instantaneous centre. 

Reulcaux has shown that the relative motion of any pair of non- 
adjacent links of a kinematic chain is determined by the rolling 
I together of two ideal cylindrical surfaces (cylindrical being used here 
i in the general sense), each of which may be assumed to be formed 
by the extension of the material of the link to which it corresponds. 
These surfaces have contact at the instantaneous axis, which is 
now called the instantaneous axis of the two links concerned. To 
find the form of these surfaces corresponding to a particular |)air 
of non-adjacent links, consider each link of ‘^e pair fixed in turn, 
then the locus of the instantaneous axis is the axode corresponding 
to the fixed link, or, considering a plane of motion only, the locus 
of the instantaneous centre is the centrode corresponding to the fixed 
link. 

To find the instantaneous centre for a particular link corresponding 
to any given configuration of the kinematic chain, it is only necessary 
to know the direction of motion of any two points in the link, since 
lines through these points respectively at right angles to their direc- 
tions of motion intersect in the instantaneous centre. 

To illustrate this principle, consider the four-bar chain shown in 
fig. 122 made up of tne four links, a, b, c, d. Let a bo the fixed link, 

and consider the link 
c. Its extremities are 
moving respectively in 
directions at right 
angles to the links b 
and d] hence produce 
the links b and d to 
meet in the point Oar. 
This point is the in- 
stantaneous centre of 
the motion of the link 
c relatively to the fixed 
Hnk a, a fact indicated 
by the suffix ac plac^ 
after the letter O. Tne 
process being repeated 
lor difierent values of 
the angle 9 the curve through the several points Oar is the 
centroid which may be imagined as formed by an extension 
of the material of the link a. To find the corresponding centroid 
for the link c, fix c and repeat the process. Again, imagine 
d fixed, then the instantaneous centre Om of b with regard to 
d is found by producing the links c and a to intersect in Om, 
and the shapes of the centroids belonging respectively to the 
links b and d can be found as before. The axis about which a pair 
of adjacent links turn is a permanent axis, and is of oouiee the axis 
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of the pin which forms the point Adding the centres correspondii^' 
to these several axes to the figure, it will be seen that there are six 
centres in connexion with the four*bar chain of which four are per- 
manent and two are instantaneous or virtual centres; and, furuer* 
that whatever be the configuration of the chain these centres group 
themselves into three sets of three, each set lying on a straight line. 
This peculiarity is not an accident or a special propei^ of ue four- 
bar chain, but is an illustration of a general law regaiding the subject 
discovered by Aronhold and Sir A. B. W. Kenney independently, 
which may be thus stated : If any three bodies, a, 6, have 
plane motion their three virtual centres, 0«*, Oat, are three 
points on one straight line. A proof of this will be found in The 
Mechanics of Machinery quoted above. Having obtained the set 
of instantaneous- centres for a chain, suppose a is tlic fixed link of 
the chain and c any other link; then Oac is the instantaneous centre 
of the two links and may be considered for the instant as the trace 
of an axis fixed to an extension of the link a about which c is turning, 
and thus problems of instantaneous velocity concerning the link c 
arc solved as though the link c were merely rotating for the instant 
about a fixed axis coincident with the instantaneous axis. 

Method 2. — The second method is based upon the vector repre- 
sentation of velocity, and may be illustrated by applying it to the 
ioiir-bar chain. Let AD (fig. 123) be the fixed link. Consider the 
link BC, and let it be required to find the velocity of the point B 
having given the velocity of the point C. The principle upon which 


C 0 


A 

Fig. 123. Fig. 124. 

the solution is based is that the only motion which B can have rela- 
tively to an axis thro^h C fixed to the link CD is one of turning about 
C. Choose any pole O (fig. 124). From this pole set out Oc to repre- 
sent the velocity of the point C. The direction of this must be at 
right angles to the line CD, because this is the only direction possible 
to the point C. If the link BC moves without turning, Oc wUl also 
represent the velocity of the point B; but, if the link is turning, B 
can only move about the axis C, and its direction of motion is ^ere- 
fore at right angles to the line CB. Hence set out the possible 
direction of B’s motion in the velocity diagram, namely r6|, at right 
angles to CB. But the point B must also move at right angles to 
AB in the case under consideration. Hence draw a line through 
O in the velocity diagram at right angles to AB to cut ch^ in b. Then 
Oh is the velocity of the point 6 in magnitude and direction, and eh 
is the tangential velocity of B relatively to C. Moreover, whatever 
be the actual magnitudes of the velocities, the instantaneous velocity 
ratio of the points C and B is given by the ratio OefOb. 

A most important property of the diagram (figs. 12^ and 124) 
is ^e following : If points X and x are taken dividing tne link BC 
and the tangential velocity so that cxixb ^CX:XB, then Ox 
represents the velocity of the point X in magnitude and direction. 
The line cb has been called the velocity image of the rod, since it may 
be looked upon as a scale drawing of the rod turned through 90** 
from the actual rod. Or, put in another way, if the link CB is drawn 
to scale on the new length cb in the velocity diagram (fig. 124), then 
a vector drawn from O to any point on the new drawing of me rod 
will represent the velocity of that point of the actual rod in magnitude 
and direction. It will be understood that there is a new velocity 
diagram for every new configuration of the mechanism, and tiiat 
in each new diagram the in^e of the rod will be different in scale. 
Following the method indicated above for a kinematic chain in 
general, there will be obtained a velocity diagram similar to that of 
fig. 124 for each configuration of the mechanism, a diamm in which 
the velocity of the several points in the chain utQizeo for drawing 
the diagram will appear to me same scale, all radiating from the pole 
O. The lines ibining the ends of these several velocities are the 
.several tangential velocities, each being the velocity image of a link 
in 4he chain. These several images are not to the same scale, so 
that although the images may be considered to form collectively 
an image of the chain ilielf, the several members of this chain-image 
are to afferent scales in any one velocity diagram, and thns the chain- 
image is distorted from the actual proportions of the mechanism 
wfoSh it repre^nts. 

1 82.* AceekraHon Diagram, Acceleration /mags.— -Although it is 
possible fo obtain the acceptation of points in a kinematic chain 
with one link fixed by methdds which utilize the instantaneous 
centres of ffie chain, me vector meffiod more readily lends itsedf 
to thfo purpose. It should be understood that the mstantineons 
c0ni^ considered in tbe preceding paramphs is available duly for. 
estimating relative velocities; it cannot be used in a similar manner 




for questions regarding acceleration* That is to say, althong]| the 
instantaneous centre is a centre of no velocity for the instant, It 
is not a centre of no acceleration, and in fact the centre of no aocelm- 
tion is in general a quite different point The general principle on 
which the method of drawing angacceleration diagram depends is 
that if a link CB (fig. 125) have plane motion and riie aoomatfon 
of any point C be given in magnitude • 

and direction, the acceleration of any g $ 

other point B is the vector sum of * 

the acceleration of C, the radial b 
acceleration of B about C and the A • 

tangential acceleration of B about C. 

Let A be any origin, and let Ac , / yV 

represent the acceleration of the / \ 

point C, ct the radial acceleration of / 

B about C which must be in a direc- / \ 

tion parallel to BC, and tb the tan- 
gential acceleration of B about C, — 

which must of course be at right Fxg. *125. 

angles to ct: then the vector sum of # 

the.He three magnitudes is A6, and this vector Represents the 
acceleration of the point B. The directions of the radial and 
tangential accelerationB of the point B are always known when the 
po.sition of the link is assigned, since these are to be drawn 
respectively parallel to and at right angles to the link itself. The 
magnitude of the radial acceleration is given by the expression 
/ ‘VBC, V being the velocity of the point B about the point C. This 
velocity can always be found from the velocity diagram of the chain 
uf which the link forms a part. If daldt is the angular acceleration 
of the link, dujdt x CB is the tangential acceleration of the point 
B about the point C. Generally this tangential acceleration is 
unknown in magnitude, and it becomes part of the problem to find 
it. An important property of the diagram is that if points X and x 
arc taken aividing the link CB and the whole acceleration of B about 
C, namely, cb in the same ratio, then Ax represents the acceleratipn 
of the iK)int X in magnitude and direction; cb is ciSled the accelera- 
tion image of the rod. In applying this principle to the drawing of 
an acceleration diagram for a mechanism, the velocity diagram 
of the mechanism must be first drawn in order to afford the means 
of calculating the several radial accelerations of the links. ISien 
assuming that the acceleration of one point of a particular link of 
the mechanism is known together with the corre^nding confi^ra- 
tion of the mechanism, the two vectors Ac BXitFct gan be drawn. 
The direction of tb^ the third vector in the diagram, is also known, so 
that the problem in reduced to tlie condition that b is somewhere 
on the line tb. Then other conditions consequent upon the fact that 
the link forms part of a kinematic chain Derate to enable 6 to be 
fixed. These methods are set forth and exemplified in Graphics, 
by R. H. Smith (London, 1889). Examples, completely worked out, 
of veloaty and acceleration diagrams for the slider crank chain, 
the four-bar chain, and the mechanism of the Joy valve gear will 
be found in ch. ix. of Valves and Valve Gear MechanismSf by W. £. 
Dolby (London, i9o<>). ^ 

Chap. II. On Appued Dynamics 

§ 83. Laws of Motion , — The action of a machine in transmitting 
iofce and motion simultaneously, or p^orming work, is governed, 
in common with the phenomena of moving bodies in general, by two 

laws of motion.’* 

Division i. Balanced Forces in Machines of Uniform Velocity, 


is the pound avoirdupois. The action of a force applied to a body 
is always in reality distributed over some definite space, eiffier a 
volume of three dimensions or a surface of two. An example of a 
force distributed throughout a volume is the weight of the body 
itself, which acts on every particle, however snuul. The pressure 
exerted between two bodies at their surface of contact, or between 
tbe two parts of one body on either side of an ideal surface of separa- 
tion, is an example of a force distributed over a surface. The mode 
of distribution of a force applied to a solid body requires to be ceffk- 
sidered when its stiffness and strength are treated of; but, in ^es- 
tions respecting the action of a force upon a rigid body consideied 
as a whole, tiie resultant of the distribute force, determined accord- 
ing to tbe principles of statics, and considered as acting in a dingle 
line and appUed at a single point, may, for the ocoaafon, be subra-> 
tuted for tne force as really distributed. Thus, the weight of each 
separate piece in a machine is treated as acting wholly at its eantre 
of gravity, and each pressure apifiied to it as acting at a point called 
the centre of pressMre of the sumce to which the prenure is really 
applied. 

§ 85. Forces oMdfojf to Meekamism Cfozzmf.— <Xf g be the obliquity 
of a force F appnM to a piece of a machine — that fo, the angle made 
by the ditectfoii Of the force wim the direction of motion of its pohit 
of apt^eatUm—thfto by the principles of statics^ F may be iei|0 |ve d 
fototwoxeetimgt^componettts^yiz.:--- 

AJong^e direction of motion, PiF coif \ - . 

Aerols the direction of motion, Q « F sin B f W; 
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If tbie component aiasg the direction of motion acts w^h the 
motion, it ia called an s^otf; if against the motion, a resistance. 
ThO component across the dii^ticni of motion is a lateral pressure; 
the unbaUaced lateral pressure on any piece, or pEut of a piece, is 
defiscUnt force. A lateral preesm^e may increase resistance py caus- 
ing ixiabon; the iriction so cau^ acts a^inst the motion, and 
« is a resistance, but the lateral pressure causing it is not a resistance. 
Resistances are distinguished into useful and prejudicial, according 
as tiioy arise from the useful effect produced by the machine or from 
otlier causes. 

§ 86. Wcrh.>^Work consists in moving against resistance. The 
work is said to be performed, and the resistance overcome. Work is 
measured by the product of the resistance into the distance through 
whidn its point of application is moved. The unit of work commoxUy 
used in mi tain Is a resistance of, one pound overcome through a 
distance of one foot^ and is called a foot-pound. 

Work is distinguished >into useful wosk and prejudicial or lost 
work, according as it is performed in producing me useful effect of 
» the machine, or in overcoming prejudicial resistance, 

§ 87. JEnergy : Potential Tnergy. — Energy means capacitv for per- 
forming work. % The energy of an effort, or potential energy, is measured 
by the product of the effort into the distance through which its point 
of application is capable of being moved. The unit of energy is the 
same with the unit of work. 

When the point of application of an effort has been moved through 
a given distance, energy is said to have been exerted to an amount 
expressed by the product of the effort into the distance through 
which its point of ^plication has been moved. 

§ 88. Variable Effort and Resistance . — If an effort has different 
magnitudes during different portions of the motion of its point of 
application through a given distance, let each different magnitude 
of the effort P be multiplied by the length a r of the ooneaponding 
portion of the path of the point of application; the sum 

X . PA5 (50) 

Is the whole ci\crgy exerted. If the effort varies by insensible 
' gradations, the energy exerted is the integral or limit towards 
which that sum approaches continually as the divisions of the path 
are made smaller and more numerous, and is expressed by 

4 /V*. (51) 

Similar processes arc appHcable to the finding of the work per- 
fordftd in overcoming a varying resistance. 

The work deneloy a machine can be actually measured by means 
of a dynamometer {q.v.). 

§ 89. Priftciple of the Equality of Energy and Work . — From the 
first law of motion it follows that in a machine whose pieces move 
with uniform velocities the efforts and resistances must balance each 
other. Now from the laws of statics it is known that, in order that 
- a system of forces applied to a system of connected points may be 
in equilibrium, it is necessary tliat the sum formed by putting together 
the products of the forces by the respective distances through which 
their points of application are capable of moving simultaneously, 
each along the direction of the force applied to it, shall be zero — 
products being considered positive or negative according as the 
direction of the forces and the possiUe motions of their points of 
application are the same ot opposite. 

In other words, the. sum of the negative products is equal to the 
sum of the positive prodig^^ This principle, applied to a machine 
whose parts move with uniform velocities, is eciuivalent to saying 
that in any given interval of time the energy exerted is equal to the work 
perfumed. 

The symbolical expression of this law is as follows ; let efforts be 
applied to one or any numbtr of points of a machine; let any one 
or these efforts be represented by P, and the distance traversed by 
its point of application in a givea interval, of time by ds; let resist- 
ances be overcome at one or any niimber of points of tbe same 
machine; let any one of these resistances be denoted bv R, and the 
distance traver^ by its point of application in the given interval 
of time by ds'; then 

t.PdsT^X^^ds'. (izl 

The lengths, dfS' ore proportional tp velocities of poi&ta 
to»whosQ patna way bidong, and the proportions of those vnl^lsesi 
to each other asp deducible from the construotiion of the machine' 
by the principles of pure mechanism explain^io, Chapter 

§ 90.^ Siaitc Equilibrium of Mechanisms ,— ptinaple stated in 
the preceding section, naxnpiy» that the energy exerted ia equal to 
the work pmonne 4 > enahiea^the ratio of the ctnqppnenits. of. the 
forces act^ in the respective directions of motion at twq pokijU oft 
a,xne<^haxusm, one being the poiottof appheation of the efioiit, 
cd]^ the point of appUcatioh, of the resistance, to be readily 
Reji^yoyrng the summation signs in eduatipn (5a) ip tQ^reetrmh 
its application to two points am dividing i>y the common time, 
intet^dnring which the asspectiye small disiwements 4a and di' 
were vbM^dfi,it,btcom^Pdsldt^Rds'ldf^ is, 
th^t thSrtpme Jatto ^ the inverse ol the velocity eatip. ht;folAoviSi 
at ^®thod which may he available fm mdeUemma- 

tion of the vdlooity ratio » equa&y avaiWe for^ thp d^wnninattoili 
of the force tatki^j^t;^beinalCl^yundemtooa. that the forces involved 
are the oompp^ts, <4 m hctoal' forces tei^ved in the direction 



of motion of the points. The relation between the effort and the 
resistance may be found by means of this principle for all kinds of 
mechanisms, when the friction produced by the components of the 
forces across the direction of motion of the two points is neglected. 
Consider the fefilowing example : — 

A four-bar chain having the configuration shown in fig. 126 
supports a load P at the point x. What load is required at thepoint y 
to maintain the con- 
figuration shown, both 
loads being supposed to 
act vertically t Find 
the instantaneous cen- 
tre Om, and resolve each 
load in the respective 
directions of motion of 
the points x and y: 
thus there ate obtained 
the components P cos 
9 and R cos p. Let 
the mechanism have a 
small motion ; then, for 
the instant, the link b 
is turning about its 
instantaneous centre 
Otttf and, if M is its 
instantaneous angular 
velocity, the velocity 
of the point x is o»r, 
and the velocity of the 
point y is a>s. Hence, 
by the principle just 
stated, P cos 9 X wr as 
R cos 0 X ws. But, p 
and q being respectively 
the perpendiculars to 
the lines of action of 
the forces, this equation 
reduces to 1 ^ — Rq, 
which shows that the 
ratio of the two forces may be found by taking moments about the 
instantaneous centre of the link on which they act. 

The forces P and R may, however, act on difierent links. The 
general problem may then thus stated ; Given a mechanism of 
whkh r 28 the fixed hnk, and s and / any other two links, given also a 
force f, acting on the hnk s, to find the force ft acting in a given 
direction on the link t, which will keep the mechanism in static 
equilibrium. The graphic solution of this problem may be efiected 
thus 

(1) Find the three virtual centres 0 „, Ortf 0 ,t, which must be 
fhree points in a line. 

(2) Resolve /, into two components, one of which, namely, L, 
passes through Or^, and may be neglected, and the other 
passes throu^ 

(S) Find the point M, where fr joins the given direction of ft and 
resolve // into two components, of which one is in the direc- 
tion MOrr and may be neglectw becansc it passes through 
Orf, and the other is in the given direction of ft and is there- 
fore the force required. 

This statement of the problem and the solution is due to Sir A. B. 
W. Kennedy, and is given in ch. 8 of bis Mechanics of Machinery. 
Another general solution of 
the problem is given in the 
ProG. Lond. Math. Soc. (1878- 
1879), by the same author. 

An example of the method of 
sdution stated above, and 
taken from the Mechanics of 
Machinery, is illustrated bv 
the mechanism fig. whipn 

is an epicyclic train of three 
wheels witl^ the fimt wheel r 
fixed. Let it be required to 
find the vertical force ^hich 
must, act at the pitch radius 
of the last whcfll to balantje 
exactly a fprep./* acting ver- 
tically downwards on the arm 
at the point indicatedi ia the 
figure. The two Unka con- 
cerned are the last wheel f ^ , 

and the arms, the wheel r being, the. fixed Unk of, ihe sarohanism. 
The virtual centres Or,, Ost are at the respective axes of . the whoote 
r and f,and the centre divides^the Uae.through th^ two points 
e^terqaUy in,the>ratio of the train of Th^ figbxe sufficsently 

indicates tlMi vaxioua steps os the solutipm , , , 

The nslatlQn between the efilort and. the.sesistance in-e^ machine 
to incla^ ^e;eiect;of^frietj|on attM Jhintem been imrestigated^ in 
a jMper.^.^mr.^ooh&g Jenldm^ Apphea^ olGvtf^ 

to w petwendnadohf o(f the Efficiency or Machinery ** 
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{TViflMt. Jhy^ Sob. Bd. vol. t8). If Is sbQvm ma^ttM »sy 
at any instant repossotsd by a tosm of links the stsesasa in 
which axe identical with the pcesaiixesat the joints ol lha mtctoihsn. 
This aetf^atvained fmine is oallsd ^ dpumm /rams oi the machine.. 
The driving and xesiating efiorts are represented by elastic links 
in the dysamio ffame, and vkhen the itame with its elastic links is 
drawn the stresses in the several xnembae of it may he determined 
by means of reciprocal fignres. Incidentally the method gives t^ 
pressures at every joint of the mechanism . 

I px. JEMis»Sfi(y.>*-^The Bficiiney of a machine is the ratio of the 
KM/id wonc to the total work-— that is, to the energy exerted-*<-and 
is represented by 

U 

513 ?- “ WIW + i ~ “ E* 


Rm being taken to represent useful and prejudicial resistances. 
The mors neariy the effidenoy of a machine approaches to unity 
the better is tiie mschine. 

§ 98. Powor and Effoet . — ^The power of a machine is the energy 
exerted, and the offect the useful work performed, in some interval 
of time of definite length, such as a second, an hour, or a day. 

The unit of power, called conventionally a hoKse^powee, is 550 
foot-pounds per second, or 33,000 ioot-^unds per minute, or 
1,980,000 foot-pounds per hour. 

1 93. Modulus 0/ a Machine, — In the investigation of the proper- 
ties of a machine, mo useful resistances to be overcome and die useful 
work to be perfonned are usually given. The prejudicial resistances 
are generally functions of the useful resistances of the weights of 
the ^eces of the mechanism, and of their form and armngoment; 
and, having been determined, they serve for the computation of 
the lost work, which, being added to the useful worli^ gives die 
expenditure of energy required. The result of this investigadon, 
expressed in the form of an equation between this ener^ and the 
useful work, is called by Moseley the modulus of the madbme. Tlie 
general form of the modulus may be expressed thus — 

E cx U + 4>(U, A) + ^(A), (54) 

where A denotes some quantity or set of quantities depending on the 
form, arrangement, weight and other properties of the mec^nism. 
Moseley, however, has pointed out that in most cases this equation 
takes the much more sunple form of 

E a* (i -f A)U + B, (55) 

where A and B are constants^ depending on the form, armngement 
and weight of the mechanism. The efficiency correspon^g to the 
last equation is U i . 

E“rqrXTB7U‘ 

§ 94. Trains of Mechanism. — In applying the preceding principles 
to a train of mechanism, it may either be treated as a whole, or 
it may be considered iu sections consisting of single pieces, or of 
any coavenient portion of the train — each section being treated as 
a machine driven by the effort applied to it and energy exerted 
upon it through its line of connexion with the preceding section, 
performing useful work by driving the following section, and losing 
work by overcoming its own prejudicial resistances. It is evident 
that ike efficiency of the whole train is the product of the efficiencies of 
its sections, 

§ 95. Rotating Pieces : Couples of Forces.— It is often convenient 
to express the energy exerted upon and the work performed by a 
turning piece in a machine in terms of the moment of the couples 
of forces acting on it, and of the angular velocity. The ordinary 
British unit of moment is a foot'*pound\ but it is to be remembered 
that this is a foot-pound of a different sort from the unit of energy 
and work. 

If a force be applied to a turning piece in a line not passing 
through its axis, the axis will press against its bearings with an 
equal and parallel force, and the equal and opposite reaction of 
bearings wiil constitute, together with the first-mentionod force, a 
couple whose arm is the perpendicular distance from the axis to the 
line of action of the first force. 

A couple is said to be right or left handed with reference to the 
observer, according to the direction In which it tends to turn the 
bodY| and is a driving couple pr a resisting couple according ap its 
tendeoe^ is with or against that of the actual rotation. 

liet df be an interval of time, a 'riie angulaT velocity of tlM piece; I 
then ndt is the angle ttirough tvhich it turns In the interval dl. and ds 
n> vdt tm radt is thjs distance throu which the point pf ap|fiication ! 
o! the force tnoves. l^t Rtepresent an effort, so that Pr is a driving | 
cduBfe., tllM 

(5;) 

is the energy ensrtad by the con|^ M in the intensal and a | 
sinMlar laqmon give^ tbp yrork^pe^maedin overcoming a resisting 
coaM WbfiU raaveial eo q pl e e act on one pieoei, the resnltani 
TOmenfo is to be mowp lied by the o bmnmn a n g ul a r vplonlty 

$96. JHeduSion of Poreei to given Point, and of ConpUs Ip the i 
ft/ a ^Hece*-^^ aaumthtioDM respecting inaebinea fit is 
r .cpoyenlpnt to mbrntata for a force applied to a given poh^ 
anffied fo agiven pieca libe epiweitnt force or cpirofo 
or aayp ^ foroe at , 


couple, which, If apfdled to the other ptM mt pieoa^ imld gMrt 
equal energy or en^y equal worfo 

are that the ratio Qi the gxven to tkMeqmvidiatfm fotheieolp^^ 
of the ratio of the voloeitiea their points of m the 

ratio of the given to the equivalaUt coi|{4e is the .raolpsoi^ of iBa 
ratio ol the angular vefocitiei of tfofpieces to which they aae-appUed. 

These velocity ratios are known by the eenetBaotipik of ^e 
mechanism, and are independent of the ahiohlfoepeed. 

§ 97. Balanced Lateral Ptfeesme of QuMh onf Bieamg»r^ 7 ha 
most important p^ of the lateral {uressure on a pkhe of meohanlein 
is the reaction of its guides, if it is a pioec^ ob^qI tJm.beaitaa 
of its axis, if it is a turning pieeo; aiud thfiMsyMedpoi!^ 
leaotion is equal end opposite to the resultiint oiaH im other fo^ 
applied to the piece, its own weight included. 1)^1110 maj'^ b| or 
may not be an nnbalanced comn^nt in this pr^ssaro* ^ to the 
deviated motion. Its laws will oe considered m the sequel- 

§91^. Friction^ lJrtguenU.^Tho.wo»tiaiipoe^ 
in machiiies is iba friction or rubbing reetskmce of surfaoea which 
slide over each other. The direction of the resistance of f^tfon is 
opposite to that in which the eliding takes place. Its nu^tuda 
is the product of the normal pressure or force which Tprodho the 
rubbing surfaces together in a mrection perpendicular to tbwnselves 
into a specific constant already m enti on ed in § 14, as the coefficient 
of friction, which depends on the nature and condition of the sur- 
faces of the unguent, if any, with which they are covered. The total 
pressure exert^ between the rubbing surfaces is the resqjtant of 
the normal pressure and of the friction, and its obliquity, or inclina- 
tion to the common perpendicular of the surfaces, Is the arule of 
repose formerly mentionM in § 14, whose tangent is the coefficient 
of friction, l^us, let N be the normal pressure, R the friction, T 
the total pressure, / the coefficient of fnction, and p the angle of 
repose; then 

/ =* tan \ . « 

R*/N»Ntan 4 i-.Tsmpr W») 

Experiments on friction have been made by Coulomb, Samuel 
Vince, John Rennie, James Woed, D. Rankine affd othm. The 
most complete and elaborate experiments are those of Morin, pub- 
lished in his Notions fondamentales de mlcanique, and ropubJished 
in Britain in the worla of Mosdey and Gordon. 

The experiments of Beanchanro Tower (“ Report of Frictfoa 
Experiments," Proc. Inst. Meek. Eng., 1883) showed that when oil 
is supplied to a journal by means of an oil bath the c oe ffi e tont 
of friction varies nearly inversely as the load on Sfche^eanng, fous 
making the product of the load on the bearing and tne coefficient 
of friction a constant. Mr Tower’s experiments were carried out 
at nearly constant temperature. The more recent experiments of 
Lasche [Zeitsch. Verein Deutsche Irsgen., 1902, 46, 1881I show that 
the product of the coefficient of frictmn, the load on the beating, and 
the temperature is approximately constant. For further inf ormmtioB 
on this point and on Osborne Reynolds's theory of iubvicatfon sec 
Bearings and Lubrication. 

§99. Work of Friction. Momsnf 0/ Fricfi'on.— The work performed 
in a unit of time in overcoming the friction of a pair of surfaces m 
the product of the friction by me velocity of sliding of the surfaces 
over each other, if that is the same throughout the whole extent of 
the rubbing surfaces. If that velocity is different for differexit porw 
tions of the rubbing surfaces, the velocity of each portion is to be 
multiplied by the friction of that portion^ and fh^ ^^sults sijinnwif 
or integrated. 

When the relative motion of the rubbing surfaces is one of rota* 
tion, the work of friction in a unit of time, for a portion of the rubbing 
surfaces at a given distance from the axis of rotation, may be fouS 
by multiplying together the friction of that portion, its 
from the axis, and the angular velocity. The product of flie force 
of friction by the distance at which it acts from the axis of rotation 
is called the moment of friction. The total moment of friction of a 
pair of rotating rubbing surfaces is the sum or mtegnal of t^ moments 
of friction of their several portions. 

To express this B3mibolically, let du represent the area of a portion 
of a pair of rubbing surfaces at a distance r from the axis of their 
relative rotation : p the Intensity of the norma) presBure at du per 
unit of area; and 7 the coefficient of friction. Then the xqoment of 
friction of df# Is fpfdu\ \ ^ 

the total iDooment of friction is f/pr. du\ r 

and the work performed in a unit of time in overfoming r 

friction, when the angular velocity is a, is af /pr . du. J 

It is evident that tbe moment of fiictioja, and tlm work lost by 
being performed m overcoming nrq less in a rota|dng ijriece 

as the b^rim are of smaller xa^Uua- a is pot ro the 
dim inu ti on oTthe radii of ipurnals ai^4 pivots by the conditions of 
duraUlity and of proper lubrication, .fUUf aUo by conffitions of 
strength and stifiSqess. 

§ zoo. Totaf Pressure betvfeen Jotpupl gnd Bearing.^A single 
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The direction oi the efiort. 

The direction of the neeful resistance. 

The weight of the piece and the direction in which it acts. 

The magnitude of the nseful resistance. 

The radius, of the bearing r. ^ 

The angle of repose correapondmg to the fnction of the journal 
on the bearing. 

\nd there are required the following : — 

The direction ox the reaction of the bearing. 

The magnitude of that reaction. 

The mB{[nitude of the effort. 

Let the useful resistance and the weight of the piece be com- 
fiounded by the^ principles of statics into one force, and let this 
lye ckUed ikg ^ven force. . , . . x 

The directions of the effort an 4 given force arc either 

[jarallel or meet in a point. If they are parallel, the direction of 
the reaction of the bearing li also parallel to them; if they meet 
n a point, the direction of the reaction traverses the same point. 

Also, let AAA, fig. 128, be a section of the bearing, and C its axis; 
then the direction of the reaction, at the point where it inter^ts 

^ 4-VtA AAA miint tnalce the anele d) 
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Fig. 128. 


LUC tki# iraas.* -- — 

the circle AAA, must make the angle ^ 
with the radius of that circle; tliat is to say, 
it must be a line such as FT touching the 
smaller circle BB, whose radius is r. sin a. 
The side on which it touches that circle 
is determined by the fact that the obliquity 
of the reaction is such as to oppose the 
rotation. 

Thus is determined the direction of the 
reaction of the bearing : and the magnitude 
of that reaction and 01 the effort are then 
found by the principles of the equilibrium 
of three forces already stated in § 7. , , ^ 

The work lost in overcoming the friction of the bearing is the same 
as that which would be performed in overcoming at the circumference 
of the small circl<^BB a resistance equal to the whole pressure between 
the journal and bearing. 

In order to diminish that pressure to the smallest possible amount, 
the effort, and the resultant of the useful resistance, and the weight 
of the piece (called above the “ given force ") ought to be oppo.sed 
to ^ch other as directly as is practicable consistently with the 
purposes of the machine. . 

Ah investigation of the forces acting on a bearing and journal 
lubricated by an oil bath will be found in a paper by Osborne 
Reynolds in the Phil. Trans., pt. i. {1886). (See also Hearings.) 

§ loi. Friction of Pivots and Co/Zars.— When a shaft is acted upon 
by a force tending to shift it lengthways, that force must ^ balanced 
by the reaction of a bearing against a pivot at the end of the shaft; 
or, if that be impossible, against one or more collars, or nngB projecting 
from the body of the shaft. The bearing of the pivot is wiled a. step 
or footstep. Pivots require great hardness, and are usually made of 
steel, inc fiat pivot is a cylinder of steel having a plane arcumr 
ena as a rubbing surface. Let N be the total pressure sustained bv 
a flat pivot of the radius r; if that pressure be uniformly distributed, 
which w the case when the rubbing surfaces of the pivot and its step 
are both true planes, the intensity of the pressure is 

p == ^7wr8 . (60) 

and, introducing this value into equation 59, the moment of friction 
of the fiat pivot is found to be 

I/Nr M 

or two-thirds of that of a cylindrical journal of the same radius under 

the same normal pressure. , ^ a * 4. 

The friction of a conical pivot exceeds that of a flat pivot of the 
same radius, and under the same pressure, in the proportion of the 
side of the cone to the radius of its base. 

The moment of friction of a collar is given by the formula— 

.vhere r » the end of the .haft 

and the step present two recesses facing each 
other, into which are fitted two shallow cups 
of steel or hard bronze. Bftwwn the concave 
spherical surfaces of those cups is placed a steel 
ball, being either a complete sphere or a lens 
having convex surfaces 01 a somewhat lessxa^s 
than the concave surfaces of the cups. The 
ipoment of friction of this pivot is at first almost 
•hiappteciable from the extreme smallness of the 
radias of the^ircles of contact of "^e ball and 
cups, but, aSf^hey wear, that radius and the 
momettt ^ friction increase. 

It ai^poafS that the rapidity with which a 
rubbing surface wears away is proportional to 
the friction and to the velocity or nearly 

so. Hence the pivots already mentioned ww 
unequally at different points, and tend to alt» thw figures. Schwle 
hasinvented a pivot ^ich preserves its original figure by wearing 
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equally at all points in a direction parallel to its axis. The following 
are the principles on which this equality of wear depends 
The rapidity of wear of a surface measured in an oblique direcwn 
is to the rapidity of wear measured normally as the secant of the 
obUquity is to unity. Let OX (fig. 129) be the axis of a pivot, and 
let RPC be a portion of a curve such that at any point P toe scc^t 
of the obliquity to the normal of the curve of a line paraUel to the 
axis is inversely proportional to the ordinate PY, to which t^ 
velocity of P is proportional. The rotation of that curve round OX 
will generate the form of pivot required. Now let PT be a tangent to 
the curve at P, cutting OX in T; PT « PY x secant ^liquify, and 
this is to be a constant quantity; hence the curve isj^t known as 
the tractory of the straight line OX, in which PT OR » constant. 
This curve is described by having a fixed straight edge j^i^lel to 
OX, along which slides a ^ider carrying a pin whose centre is T . On 
that pin turns an arm, carrying at a point P a tracing-i»mt, pencil 
or pen. Should the pen have a nib of two jaiM, like toose of an 
ordinary drawing-pen, the plane of the jaws must pw through PT. 
Then, while T is slid along the axis from O towards X, P will town 
after it from K towards C along the tractory. This curve, being an 
asymptote to its axis, is capable of being mdefimtely prolonged 
towards X; but in designing pivots it should stop before the angle 
FTY becomes less than the angle of repose of the rubbmg surfaces, 
otherwise the pivol will be liable to stick in its bearing. The moment 
of friction of ^ Schiele's anti-friction pivot," as it is called, is equal 
to that of a cylindrical journal of the radius OR PT the constant 
tangent, under same pressure. . ^ ^ n 1 

Records of experiments on the fnction of a pivot bearing will be 
found in the Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. (1891), and on the fnction of a 
collar bearing, ibid. May 1888. . , , , 

1 102. Friction of 2V»<fZA.— Let N be the normal pressure exerted 
beWeen a pair of teeth of a pair of wheels; s the total distance 
through which they slide upon each other; n the number of pairs 
of teeth which pass the plane of axis in a unit of time; then 

w/Ns (63) 

is the work lost in unitv of lime by the friction of the teeth. The 
sliding s is composed of two parts, which take place during the 
approach and recess respectively. Let those be denoted by s, and 
2 so that s = Si -4- s^. In | 45 the velocity of slidmg at any instant 
has been given, viz. w = c (aj + a.j), where u is teat vel^ity, c the 
distance T 1 at any instant from the point of contact of the teeih to 
the pitch-point, and «i, «« the respective angular velocities of the 
wheels. 

Let V be the common velocity of the two pitch-circles, f„ their 
radii; then the above equation becomes 


(64) 



= ct;(i_+ AV 

\ r, r. / 

To apply this to involute teeth, let c, be the length of the approach, 
that W the recess, «„ the mean velocity of sliding dunng the 
approach, that during the recess ; then 

also, let 9 be the obliquity of the action ; then the times occupied 
by the approach and recess are respectively 

^ -.£&_• 
f~COS 0 ’ VCOS 0 ’ 

giving, finally, for the length of sliding between each pair of teeth 
s ass Sj + a =* 2 PQg 

which, substituted in equation (63), gives the work lost in a unit of 
time by the friction of involute teeth. This result, which is exact 
for involute teeth, is approximately true for teeth of any figure. 

For inside gearing, if be the less radius and r^ the greater, 

A — L is to be substituted for ~ -f A. 

fj r.4 •'i *^9 

C 102. Friction of Cords and Belts.^A flexible baud, such as a 
cord, rope, belt or strap, may be used either to effort or a 

resistant upon a pulley round which it wraps. In ewe the 
tangential force, whether effort or resistance, exerted between the 
band and the pulley is their mutual friction, caused by and prppor- 
tional to the normal pressure between them. ^ xi. i. 

Let T, be the tensmn of the free part of tyc band at »dc 
towards which it tends to draw the pulley, or fr^ which the puUey 
tends to draw it; Tg the tension of the *ree I»ft at 1 

T the tension of the band at any intermediate point of its arc of 
contact with the pulley; 0 the ratio of 

radius of the pulley; d9 the ratio of an todcfinitely sm^l element 
of that arc to the raciiusjF « T, - Tg to 

band and to pulley; oF the elemental portion ^ that friton 
due to to elementary arc d0 ; / to coefficient of friction between 
the. materials of to band and pulley. 

Thenrawording to a well-known pHncilJaJn statics, to normal 
pr^Jre at to dementary are d0 is Tdf0,T 
S to band at that dementary are; consequently to Action on 
that arc is dF - fide* Now that friction is also to difference 
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between Ihe tenaions of the band at the two ends of the elementary 
arc, or dT »dF s/rd 9 ; which equation, being integrated throughout 
the entire arc of contact, gives the Iwowing formulae: 

IVpto8-^-/» 


F-T,-T. 


(65) 


When a bdt connecting a pair oi pulleys has the tensions of its 
two sides originally equal, the pulleys being at rest, and when Ihe 
pulleys are next set in motion, so that one of them drives the other 
by means of the belt, it is found that the advancing side of the 
belt is exactly as much tightened as the returning side is slackened, 
so that the mean tension remains unchanged. Its value is given by 
this fonnular-* 




e/e±i 


(66) 


which is useful In determining the original tension required to enable 
a belt to transmit a given force between two pulle^. 

The equations 65 and 66 are applicable to a kind of brake called 
a friction-straps us^ to stop or moderate the velocity of machines 
by being tmhtened round a pulley. The strap is usually of iron, 
and the pulley of hard wood. 

Let a denote the arc of contact expressed in turns and fractions 
of a tum\ then 

B 6 28320 \ .. . 

e/9 ss number whose common logarithm is 2‘y2^%fa J ' 


See also Dynamometer for illustrations of the use of what are 
essentially friction-straps of different forms for the measurement of 
the brake horse-power of an engine or motor. 

§ 104. Stiffness of Ropes . — Ropes offer a resistance to being bent, 
and, when bent, to being straightened again, which arises from the 
mutual friction of their fibres. It increases with the sectional area 
(ff the rope, and is inversely proportional to the radius of the curve 
into which it is bent. 

The work lost in pulling a given length of rope over a puUey is 
found by multiplying the length of the rope in feet by its stiffness 
in pounds, that stiffness being the excess of the tension at the 
leading side of the rope above that at the following side, which is 
necessary to bend it into a curve fitting the pulley, and then to 
straighten it again. 

The following empirical formulae for the stiffness of hempen ropes 
liave been deduced by Morin from the experiments of Coulomb : — 

Let F be the stiffness in pounds avoirdupois; d the diameter of 
the rope in inches, n^^M^ for white ropes and 35^° for tarred ropes; 
r the effective radius of the pulley in inches ; T the tension in pounds. 
Then 


For white ropes, F — ^ (0*0012 + o*ooio20n -1- 0 001 2!' 
For tarred ropes, F = ” (0 006 + 0*00139291 -f o*ooi68T 


} 
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§ 105. Friction-Coublings . — Friction is useful as a means of com- 
municating motion wnere sudden changes cither of force or velocity 
take place, because, being limited in amount, it may be so adjusted 
us to limit the forces which strain the pieces of the mechanism 
within the bounds of safety. Amongst contrivances for effecting 
this object are friction-cones. A rotating shaft carries upon a cylin- 
drical portion of its figure a wheel or pulley turning loosely on it, 
and consequently capable of remaining at rest when the shaft is 
in motion. This pulley has fixed to one side, and concentric with 
it, a short frustum of a hollow cone. At a small distance from ^e 
pulley the shaft carries a short frustum of a solid cone accurately 
turned to fit the hollow cone. This frustum is made always to turn 
along with the shaft by being fitted on a square portion of it, or by 
means of a rib and groove, or otherwise, but is capable of a slight 
longitudinal motion, so as to be pressed into, or withdrawn from, 
the hollow cone by means of a lever. When the cones are pressea 
together or engaged, their friction causes the pulley to rotate along 
with the shaft; when they are disengaged, the pulley is free to stand 
still. The ax^le made by the sides of the cones with the axis should 
not be less than the angle of repose. In the friction-duUks a pulley 
loose pn a shaft has a hoop or gland made to embrace it more or less 
tightly by means .of a screw; this hoop has short projecting arms or 
ears. A iotk or clutck rotates along with the shaft, and is capable 
of being moved longitudinally by a handle. When the dutch is 
moved towards the hoop, its sums catch those of the hoop, and 

by Setion. ^ere are many other contrivances of the aame^claS[ 
but ihe two Just mentioned may serve for examples. 

§ X06. Heat of Friction : f/wfusiito.*— The work lost in friction is 
employed in produdng heat This fact is very obvious, and has 
been known nom a remote period; but the exact determination of 
the pfoportkm of the wOrk loitiQ the heat produced, and the experi- 
mental proof that that proportion is the same under all circumstances 
and witn all materials, soud, liquid and gaseous, are comparativdy 
recent addevements of J. P. Joule. The quantity of work which 
produces a British unit of heat (or so much heat as elevates the 


temperatureof onepoundof pure wateri«tor near ordinpry stpo- 
spheric temperatures, by x^ F.) is 7.72 femt-ponnds. constant, 
now designated as ** Jonle's equivamV* is the principal expdH- 
mental datum of the science ox thermodynamics. ^ 

A more recent determination {fhil. tram*, 1897), by Osborne 
Reynolds and W. M. Moorby, gives 77B as the mean valuonf Joule's 
equivalent through the range of 32^ to 212** F. See also the papers 
of Rowland .in the Proc* Amor. Acad* (1879), and Griffidis, jPkil. 
Trans. (1893). 

The beat produced by friction, when moderate ins^unt, is useful 
in wftening and liquefying thick unguento; bi^ When excessive ft is 
prejudicial, by decomTOsing the unguents, and' sometinieB even hy 
softening tee metal ot the beatings, and raising tesmerature 
so liigh as to set fire to neighbouring combus&le matters* ^ 

Excessive heating is prevented J^y a constant and coptens JUpfdy 
of a good unguent. The elevation of tomperatnre produced by uto 
friction of a journal is sometimes used af an experimental imt of 
the quality of unguents. For modem method of forced lubrication 
see Beaxxnob. 

§ 107. Rolling Resistance,-— "By the rolling of two surfaces over 
each other without sliding a resistance is caused widch is 
^metimes “ rolling friction,” but more correctly roUing resistance* 
It Ls of the nature of a coupUs resisting rotation. Its moment is 
found by multiplying the normsd pressure between the rolling sur- 
faces by an am, whose length defends on tee nature of the rolling 
surfaces, and the work lost in a unit of time in overcoming it is tee 
product of its moment by the angular velocity of the rolling surteoes 
relatively to each other. The following are approximate values of 
the arm in decimals of a foot : — 


Oak upon oak 0*006 (Coulomb). 

Lignum vitae on oak 0*004 »> 

Cast iron on cast iron 0*002 (Tredgold). 

§ 108. Reciprocating Forces : Stored and Restored Energy , — When 
a force acts on a machine alternately as an effort and as a resistance, 
it may be (^ed a reciprocating force. Of this kind ^ the weight of 
any piece in the mechanism whose centre of gravity alternately 
rises and falls; for during the rise of the centre of gravity that weight 
acts as a resistance, and energy is employed in lifting it to an amount 
expressed by the product of the weight into the vertical height of 
its rise; and during the fall of the centre of gravity the weight i«ts 
as an effort, and exerts in assisting to perform the work of the 
machine an amount of ener^ exactly equal to that which Bad 
previously been employed in lifting it Thus that ffmoiint of energy 
IS not lost, but has its operation deferred; and it is said to be stored 
when the weight is lifted, and restored when it falls. 

In' a machine of which each piece is to move with a uniform 
velocity, if tec effort and the resistance be constant, the weight of 
each piece must be balanced on its axis, so that it may produce 
lateral pressure only, and not act as a reciprocating force. But 'if 
the effort and the resistance be alternately in excess, the uniformity 
of speed may still be preserved by so adjusting some moving weight 
in the mechanism that when the effort is in excess it may be lifted, 
and so balance and employ the excess qf effort, and that when the 
resistance is in excess it may fall, and so balance and overcome the 
excess of resistance — tlius storing the periodical excess of energy and 
restoring that energy to perform the periodical excess of work. 

Other forces besides gravity may be used as reciprocating forces 
for storing and restoring ene^y — for example, the elastici^ of a 
spring or of a mass of air. 

In most of tec delusive machines commonly called ** perpetual 
motions,” of which so many are patented in each year, and which 
arc expected by tlieir inventors to perform work without receiving 
energy, the fundamental fallacy consists in an expectatiem that 
some reciprocating force shall restore more energy tean it has been 
the means of storing. 


Division 2. Deflecting Forces* 

§ 109. Deflecting Force for Tramlaiion in a Curved Path , — In 
machinery, deflecting force is supplied by the tenacity of some 
piece, such as a crank, which guides the denected body in its curved 
pate, and is unbalanced, being empktyed in producing deffexkni, 
and not in balancing aihother force. * 

§ zio. Centrifugal Force of a Rotatii^ Body*— The ceidrifugtl 
force exerted by a rotating body on its axis of rotation is the same in 
magnitude as if the mass of the body were concentrated at its centre ojf 
gravity, and acts in a plane passing through the axis of rotation and Dte 
centre of gravity of the body* 

The particles of a rotating body exert centrifugal lorcea on each 
other, which strain tee body^ and tend to tear it asunder, but 
forces balance each other, and do not affect the ipsultant centrifugal 
force exerted on the axis of rotation,' 

Ij the axis of rotation traverses the centre of gravity of $ie body, 
the centrifugal force exerted on that axis is nothing* 

Hence, unless there be some reason to the contrary, each fiece-^of 
a machine should be balanced on its axis of rotatfim; otherwiseihe 

' This is a particular case of a ihoxe genenl principle, tiiat the 
motion of the centre of giovity of ahkty is not ttfseted w tee 'ftnUueit 
actions of its parts* 
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(From BtUtmcing 0/ Euginu^ by 
perniissioi) of Edward* Aruuid.) 

Fig. 130. 


centrifugal forcfc “will cause strains, vibration and increased friction, 
and a tendenty of tne shafts to jump out of their bearings. 

fin. CH/Orifugal Couplet of a Rotating Body, — Besides the tend- 
ency (if any) of the combined centrifugal forces of the particles of 
a rch:ating body to shift the axis' '>f rotation, they may also tend to 
turn it out of its original direction. The latter tendency is called 
a centrifugal eouple^ and vanishes for rotation about a principal axis. 

Tf is essential to the steady motion of every rapidly rotating 
piece in a machine that its axis of rotation should not merely traverse 
Its centre of gravity, but should be a permanent axis; for otherwise 
the centrfl^al couples will increase fnetion, produce oscillation of 
the shaft and tend to make it leave its bearing. 

The principles^of this and the preceding section arc those which 
reipuate the adjustment of the weight and position of the counter- 
mses which are placed between tiie spokes of the driving-wheels of 
locomotive engines. 

^ 1X2.* Method of cofftptUing the position and magnitudes of 
haiance weights which must 'he added to a given svsiem of arbitrarily 
chosen rotating masses in order to make the common axis of rotation 
a permanent axis, — ^The method here briefly explained is taken 
from a paper 'oy W. E. Dalby, The Balancing of Engines with 

K ecial reference to Marine Work,** Trans. Inst, Nav. Arch. (1899). 

!t the weight (fig. 130), attached to a truly turned disk, be 
rotated by the shaft OX, and conceive that the shaft is held 
in a bearing at one point, O. The 
force required to constrain the weight 
to move in a circle, that is the de- 
viating force, produces an equal and 
opposite reaction on the shaft, whose 
amount F is equal to the centrifugal 
force Wo^/g ft, where r is the radius 
of the mass centre of the weight, and 
a is its angular velocity in radians per 
second. Transferring this force to 
the point O, it is equivalent to, (i) 
a force at O equal and parallel to 
F, and, (2) a centrifugal couple of Fa 
foot-pounds. In order that OX may 
•be a permanent axis it is necessary that there should be a 
su|ficient number of weights attached to the shaft and so distributed 
tliai when each is reierred to the point O 

. « (2)2Fa«o/ W 

The plane through O to which the shaft is perpendicular is called 
the reference plane, because all the transferred force.s act in that plane 
at the point O. The plane through the radios of the weight con^n- 
ing the axis OX is called the axial plane because it contains the forces 
forming the couple due to the transference of F to the reference plane. 

' Substituting the values of F in (a) the two conditions become 

(I) (W.r, + + W,r, + . . .) !^ = o 

• , « (t) 

(i) {W,o,., + o 

s 

In order that Ijiese conditions may obtain, the quantities in the 
brackets must be zero, since the factor a^Jg is not zero. Hence finally 
the conditions which must be satisfied by the system of weights in 
order 4 bat the axis of rotation may be a permanent axis is 

(I) (W^fj + Wofo -f ::= O 

W + «=) 

It must be remembered that these are all directed quantities, and 
that their respective sums are to be taken by drawing vector poly- 
gons. In drawing these polygons the magnitude of the vector of 
tlie type Wr is the product Wr, and the direction of the vector 
is from the shaft outwards towards' the weight W, parallel to 
radius r. For the vector representing a couple of the type War, 
if the masses are all on the same side of the reference plane, the 
direction of drawing is from the axis outwards; E masses arc 
some on one side of the reference plane and some on the other side, 
the direction of drawing is from the axis outwards towards the 
weight for all ma.sses on thcbone side, and from the mass inwards 
towards the axis for ^ weights on the other side, drawing always 
parallel to the direction denned by the radius r. The magnitude 
ol the vector is the product War. The conditions {c) may thus be 
expressed : first, that the sum of the vectors Wr must form a closed 
polygon, and, second, that the sum of the vectcMTS War must form a 
closed polygon. . The general problem in practice is, given a system 
of wei^ts attachOd to a shaft, to find the respective weights smd 
potions of two bali mce weights or counterpoises which must be 
added to the systeih in order to make the shaft a permanent axis, 
the planes in which the .beianoe weights arc to revolve also being 
given. To solve this the relere^ plane must be chosen so that it 
coincides with the ]^mie of involution of one of the as yet unknown 
balance weights. TIm balsnoe weight in this plane has therefore 
no couple corresponding to it. Hence by drawing a couple polygon 
for the given weights the vector which is required to close tiie polygon 
is at once found end from it the magnitude and position of the balance 
weight which must be added to the system to balance tiie couples 
follow at once. Then, transferring the product Wr corresponding 


with this balance weight to the -reference plane, proceed to draw 
the force polygon. The vector required to close it will determine the 
second balance weight, the work may be checked by taking the 
reference plane to coincide with the plane of revolution of the second 
balance weight and then re-deteraming them, or by taking a refer- 
OTce plane anywhere and including the two balance weights trying 
if condition (c) is satisfied. 

When a weight is reciprocated, the equal and oppositj force re- 
quired for its acceleration at any instant appears as an unbalanced 
force on the frame of the machine to which the weight belongs. In 
the particular case where the motion is of the kind known as *' simple 
harmonic *' the disturbing force on the frame due to the reciproca- 
tion of the weight is equal to the component of the centrifugal 
force in the line of stroke due to a weight equal to the reoipiooated 
weight supposed concentrated at the crank pin. Usmg this principle 
the method of finding the balance weights to be added to a given 
system of reciprocating weights in order to produce a system of 
forces on the frame continuously in equilibrium is exactly the same 
as that just explained for a system of .revolving weights, because lor 
the purpose of finding the balance weights each reciprocating 
weight may be supposed attached to ihe crank pifi which operates 
it, thus forming an equivalent revolving system, bcdance 
wc3jgbt& found as part of the equivalent revolving system when 
reciprocated by their respective crank pins form thebalance weights 
for the given reciprocating system. These conditions may be exactly 
realized by a system of weights reciprocated by slotted bars, the 
crank shaft driving the slotted bars rotating uniformly. In practice 
reciprocation is usually efiected through a connecting rod, as in the 
case of steam engines. In balancing the mechanism of a steam 
engine it is often sufficiently snocurate to consider the motion of the 
pistons as simple harmonic, and tiie effect on the framework of the 
acceleration of the connecting rod may be approximately allowed for 
by distributing the weight of the rod between the crank pin and the 
piston inversely as the centre of gravity of the rod divides the distance 
between the centre of the cross head pin and the centre of the crank 
pin. The moving parts of the engine are then divided into two 
complete and independent sy.stem8, namely, one system of revolving 
weights consisting of crank pms, crank arms, &c., attached to and 
revolving with the crank shaft, and a second system of reciprocating 
weights consisting of the pistons, cross-heads, &c., supposed to be 
moving each in its line of stroke with simple harmonic motion. The 
balance weights are to be separately calculated for each system, the 
I one set being added to the crank shaft as revolving weights, and the 
I second set being included with the reciprocating weights and operated 
I by a properly placed crank on the crank shaft. Balance weights 
i added in this way to a set of reciprocating weights are sometimes 
I called bob-weights. In the case of locomotives the balance weights 
I required to balance the pistons are added as revolving weights to the 
crank shaft .system, and in fact are generally combined with the 
weights required to balance the revolving system so as to form one 
weight, the counterj)oisc referred to in tlie preceding section, which 
is seen between the spokes of the wheels of a locomotive. Altliough 
this method balances tlie pistons in the horizontal plane, and thus 
allows the pull of the engine on the train to be exerted without 
the variation due to the reciprocation of the pistons, yet the force 
balanced horizontally is introduced vertically and appears as a 
variation of pressure on the rail. In practice about two-thirds of 
the reciprocating weight is balanced in order to keep this variation 
of rail pressure within safe limits. The assumption that the pistons 
of an engine move with simple harmonic motion is increasingly 
erroneous as the ratio of the length of tiie crank r, to the lengtii of 
the connecting rod I increases. A more accurate though still approxi- 
mate expression for the force on the frame due to me acceleration 
of the piston whose weight is W is given by 

^ -^cos • 4 - ^ cos 26 1 

The conditions regulating tiie balancing of a system of weights 
reciprocating under the action of accelerating iorces given by the 
above expression are investigated in a paper by Otto Schlick, 
“ On Balancing of Steam Engines,'* Trans, fnst. Nov, Arch. (1900), 
and in a paper by W. £. Dal%, ** On the Balanciiig of the Recipro- 
cating Parts of Engines, including tile Effect of the Connecting Rm" 
(ibid., 1901). A still mofre accurate expression than tiie above is 
obtained by expansion in a Fourier series, regarding which apd its 
bearing on balancing engmes see a jpftper by J. H. Macalpine, A 
Solution of the Vibration i^blcm *' (Ibid., 1901). The whede subject 
is dealt with in a treatise, The Balancing of Engines, by W. £. 
(London, 1 90O) . Most of the original papers on this subject of engine 
balancing are to be found in the Ttamactions of the Institution of 
Naval Architects. 

§ 113.* Centrifugal Whirling of Shafts. — ^When a system of revolv- 
ing masses is balanced so that the conditions of the preceding section 
are fulfilled, the centre of gravity of the system lies on the axis of 
revolution. If there is the Slightest dis{daoement of the centre of 
gravity of the system from the axis of revolution a force acts on the 
shaft mding to defioct it, and varies as the defiexiem and as the 
square of the speed. If the shaft is therefore to revolve stably, 
tms force must oe balanced at aify instant by the elastic resistance 
of the shaft to deflexion. To take a sbaple ease, suppose a shsift, 
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supported on two Imxingi to etrry a disk of welglit W at its centre’ 
ana let the centre of pstvity oi the disk be at a distance s from the 
aais of rotation, tills small distattoe being due to imperfections of 
material or hiulty constnietion^ KegleeSig the mass of the shaft 
itself, when the shaft rotates with an ngniaf velocity tiie centri- 
fugal force Vftfie/g wilt act upon shaft and cause its axis to deflect 
from the hxis of rotation a distance, y say. The elastic resistance 
evoked by this deflexion is proportional to the deflexion, so that if 
c is a constant depending noon the form, material and method of 
support of the shaft, the following equality must hold if the shaft 
is to rotate stably at the stated spM — 

hem wfakdi y m y/lAligc - ViA- 

This expression shows that as a increases y inenases until when 
Wa^ 3; y becmnes infinitely large. The corresponding value of 
a, namely «s/j^ 7 W^ is called the criiical vslocUy of the shaft, and is ^e 
speed at which the shaft ceases to rotate etshiy and at which centri- 
fugal whirling begins. The general problem is to find the value of 
a corresponding to all kinds of loadmgs on shafts supported in any 
manner. The question was investigated by Kaakine in an article 
in the Engin0$r { April 9, 1869). Professor A. G. GreenhiU treated 
the problem of the centrifugal whirling of an unloaded shaft with 
different supporting conditions in a paper “On the Strength of 
Shafting exposed TOth to torsion and to end thrust,'* Proc, Inat, 
Msch. Eng. (1883). Professor S. Dunkerley (“ On the Vihirli^ 
and Vibration of Shafts,** Phil. Trans,, 189^) investigated the ques- 
tion for the cases of loaded and unloaded shafts, and, owing to the 
comidication arising from the application of the ^eral t^ry to 
the cases of loaded shafts, devisM enmirical formulae for the critical 
speeds of shafts lo^ed with heavy pulleys, based generally upon the 
following assumption, which is stated for the case of a shaft canying 
one pulley : If N^, Ng be the separate speeds of whirl of the shaft 
and pulley on the assumption that the effect of one is neglected 
when that of tlie other is under consideration, then the resulting 
speed of whirl d ue to b oth causes combined may be taken to be of 
the form N1N.4 4 - Nj^ where N means revolutions per minute. 

This form is extended to mclude the cases of several pulleys on the 
»me shaft. The interesting and important part of the investigation 
is that a number of experiments were made on small shafts arranged 
in diflerent ways and loaded in different ways, and the sp^ at 
which whirling actually occurred was compared with the speed 
calculated from formulae of the general type indicated above. 
The agreement between the observed and calculated values of iiie 
critical speeds was in most cases quite remarkable. In a paper by 
Dr C. Chree, “ The Whirling and Transverse Vibrations of Rotating 
Shafts,*’ Proc, Phys, Soc. Lon.,vo\. 19 (1904) ; also Phil. Mag,, vol. 7 
(1904), the question is investigated from a new mathematical ^ntof 
view, and expre-ssions for the whirling of loaded shafts are obtained 
without the necessity of any assumption of the kind stated above. 
An elementary presentation of the problem from a practiced jx>int of 
view will be found in Steam Turbines, by Dr A. Stodola (L^don, 
1905). 

$ ix^. Revolving Pendulum. Governors . — In fig. 131 AO represents 
an upright axis or spindle; B a weight called a 60b, suspended by rod 
OB from a horizontal axis at O, carried 
by the vertical axis. When the spindle 
is at rest the bob hangs close to it; when 
the spindle rotates, the bob, being made 
to revolve round it, diverges imtil the 
resultant of the centrifugal force and the 
weight of the bob is a force acting at O in 
the direction OB, and then it revolves 
steadily in a circle. This combination is 
called a revolving, centrifugal, or conical 
pendulum. Revolving pendulums are 
usually constructed with pairs of rods 
and bobs, as OB, Ob, hung at opposite 
sides of the spindle, that the cenmfugal 
forces exerted at the point O may balance 
each other. 

In finding the position in which the 
bob will revolve with a given angular 
velocity, a, for most practical cases connected with machinery, the 
mass 01 the rod may be considered as insensible compared wi^ that 
oithe bob. Let the bob be a sphere, and from the centre pf that 
sphere dn^^ BH » y perpendicular to OA. Let OH w mi let W 
be the wekht of the bob, F its centrifugal force. Then the con- 
dition of ii& steady revolution is W : F ; : i : y; that is to say, 
yft « F/W y«*/g; consequentiy 

^69) 

Or, if x a aj%w a/6\a832Jbe the number of turns or fractions of a 
turn in a second, 

xis XiMihililUL 
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If the rod of a rerohdag twmdilww as In flg^ £|ik,^not 

to a point in the vertical incia, krttt to tfaeasnd 
of a projecting arm C, the position in whkh 
the hob will revolve will be me same as if the 
rod ivere iointed to the potntiO, where its 
prolongation cuts th^ vertical fixts. 

A revolving pendtdmn is mteotiaS, part 
of most of m .contrivaxtcet called 
for regulating the speed of prime moivers, 
for further particulars of which see Stxam 
Rnoxnb. Fig. 132. 

Division 3. Working of Mackin$s of Varying VffkUHty, , 

§ 1x5. Gsn&ral Principles, — In order that the Vh>city of Ivefy 
piece of a machine may be mfmmi it is necessary 
acting on each piece should be always exactly batencej, : Also* inu 

order that the forces acting on eadi piece 4 s£ a mariiine may ^vmys 

exactly balanced, it isneoesaary that the velocity of thatpiece iihonm 
be unuorm. 0 

An excess of the efEort exerted on any piece, above that jsridch h 
necesaaiy to balance the resistance, is accompanied with icoelamr 
tion ; a deficiency of the efiort, with retar^tten. , . 

When a machine is being started fxom a state of xesti and hxoi^t . 
by degrees up to its proper speed, the efiort must be in excess; wSmi 
it is being retarded for the purpose of stopping it, the resUtance . 
must be in excess. 

An excess of efiort above resistance involves an excess of energy 
exerted above work performed; that excessof energy Is en^lOyed in 
producing acceleration. 

An excess of resistance above efiort involves an excess of work 
performed above energy expended; that excess of work is performed 
by means of the reta^&tion of the machinery. 

When a machine undergoes alternate acceleration and retardation, 
so that at certain instants of time, occurring at the end at intervals 
called periods or cycles, it returns to its original speed, then in each of 
those ^riods or cycles the alternate excesses of ener^ and of w^ 
neutralize each other; and at the end of each cycle tM principle of 
the equality of energy and work stated in § 87, with all in con- 
sequences, IS verified exactly as in the case of machines of uniform 
sp^. 

At intermediate instants^ however, other principlee have alH to 
be taken into account, which are deduced from tiie second law of 
motion, as applied to direct deviation, or acceleration and letanuhoiL 

§ 1x6. £fiefgy of AeoehraHon and Work of hetdrdaiion for a 
Shifting Body.^lM w be the weight of a body which has a motion 
of translation in any pa.th, and in tile course m the interval of time 
at let its velocity be increased at a uniform rate of aooeldration 
from Vi to Vg. The rate of acceleration will be 

dvfdt = const. = (v^ — v,) Af ; - ^ 

and to produce this acceleration a uniform effort will be required, 
expressed by 

P « w(V^ - Vi)gM (ft) 

(The product wv/g of the mass of a^body by its velocity is called 
its momentum; so that the efiort required is found by dividing 
the increase of momentum by the time in which it is produced.) 

To find the energ)' which has to be exerted to produce the accelera- 
tion from t'l to Vg, it is to be observed that the distance through 
which the efiort P acts during the acceleration is 

as = (Vg + Vi)At/2 ; 

consequently, the energy of acceleration is 

Pas 4- v{j/2g « wW - vflag, (72) 

being proportional to tlM increase in the square of the velocity, and 
independent of the time. 

In order to produce a retardation from the greater velocity Vg to 
the less velocity Vi, it is necessaxy to i^ply to the body a resistance 
connected with the retardation and the time by an equation Identical 
in every respect with equation (71), except by the .substitution. of a 
resistance tor an efiort; and in overcoming that resistance Ihf body 
perform work to an amount determined by equation (ye), Putting 
^ tor Pas, ' 

§ 1x7. Energy Stored and Restored by Deviations qf Priod^rrtSui 
a body altsmately accelerated and retarded, so as. to be 
bade to its origiiMl ^>eed, performs work during its^iretMnd|ra 
exactly equsl in amount to the eaer^ egerted upon ti durisif I ^ 
acceleration; so that that energy may m oonstderedas riorid 4 iAk. 
the acceievatkm, and restored 4ur|ng. the retaxdatipii, in a 
analogous to the opexation of a reciptooatixm iorce Q xo8)« 

Let there be given the mean vdooity v of ik tkxly^ 

whose weight is av and let it be xequhed to detennane ^ jBncWtton 
of velocity <^4 the extreme velbc|ties Vp that body 

must have, m older alternately to store and restmJ^ antotml^ 
energy £. , By eguation (73) wehavo < , ^ 

Mmwfpf^u^fng 

which, being tttvHed by V >■ vi)» fihrea . 

•ad cooNqiNatiy 
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The ratio of this fluctuation to the mean velocity, sometimes called 
the u^sUadin$$$ of the motion of the body, is 

(»a - »i)V » gEfV^. (74) 

§ 1 18. Actual Energy of a Shifting Body. — The energy which must 
be exerted on a body of ^e weight to accelerate it from a state of 
rest up^ a given velocity of translation v, and the eqiud amount of 
workDvhlch that body is capable of performing by overcoming resis- 
tance while being retarded uom the same velocity of translation v to 
a state of rest, is 

w^/ag. (73) 

Tins is called the actual energy of the motion of the body, and is 
half the quantity Tvhich in some treatises is called vis viva. 

The energy stored or restored, as the case may be, by the deviations 
of velocity of. a body or a S3r8tem oibodies, is the amount by which 
the actual energy is incream or diminished. 

§ X19. Principle of the Conservation of Energy in Machines, — The 
fpUow&g principle, es^ressm the general law of the action of 
hiachines with a velocity uniform or varying, includes the law of 
the equality of energy and work stated in § 89 for machines of 
uniform speed. 

In any given interval during the working of a machine^ the energy 
exerted added to the energy restored is equal to the energy stored added 
to the work performed. 

- § 120. Actual Energy of Circular Translation — Moment of Inertia . — 
Let a small body of the weight w undergo translation in a circular 
path of the radius with the angular velocity of deflexion a, so that 
the common linear velocity of sm its particles is v ass op. Then the 
actual energy of that body is 

UW^l 2 g — W€?f^l 2 g. (70) 

By comparing this with the expression for the centrifugal force 
{wefipjg), it appears that the actual energy of a revolving body is 
equal to the potential energy Fp/2 due to toe action of the deflecting 
force along one-half of the radius of curvature of the path of the 
body. r 

' The product wp^g, by which the half-square of the angular 
velocity is multiplied, is called toe moment of inertia of toe revolving 
body. 

§ I2I. Flywheels. — A fljrwheel is a rotating piece in a machine, 
generally shaped like a wheel (that is to say, consisting of a rim 
with spokes), and suited to store and restore energy by the periodical 
variations in its angular velocity. 

The principloM according to which variations of angular velocity 
store and restore energy are toe same as those of § zzy, onl3r substitu- 
ting moment of inertia for mass, and angular for linear velocity. 

Let W be toe weight of a flywheel, R its radius of gyration, a.j 
its maximum, aj its zninimum, and A » 4- a^) its mean angular 

velocity. I-ct 

' l/S = (ou — o^/A 

denote the unsteadiness of toe motion of the flywheel ; toe denomi- 
nator S of this fraction is called toe steadiness. Let e denote the 
quantity by which toe energy exerted in each cycle of the working 
of toe machine alternately exceeds and falls short of the work per- 
formed, and which has consequently to be alternately stored by 
acceleration and restored by retardation of the flywheel. The 
value of this periodical excess is — 

e = R«W(.,«-a,«), Sf, (77) 

from which, dividing both sides by A=, we obtain toe following 
equations ; — 

The latter of these equations znay be thus expressed in words : 
The actual energy due to the rotation of the fly, with its mean anptlar 
velocity ^ is equeU to one-half of the periodical excess of energy multiplied 
by the steadiness. 

In ordinary machinery S ~ about 32; in machinery for fine 
purposes S = from 50 to 60; and when great steadiness is required 
S as from too to 150, 

The periodical excess e may arise either from variations in the 
effort exerted by the prime mqyer, or from variations in the resis- 
tance of toe work, or from both these causes combined. When 
but one Awheel is used, it should be placed in as dii^t cozmexion 
as posrible wito that part of the mechanism where the greatest 
amount of the periodical excess originates; but*; when it originates 
at two or more points, it is best to have a Awheel in connexion 
>vith each of these points. For example, in a machine-work, the 
steam-engine, whidh is the prime mover of the various tools, has a 
flywheel on the crank-idiaft to store and restore the .periodical 
excess of energy arisfldqg from toe variations in the effort exerted by 
the connecting-Tod upon ^ onnk; and each of toe slotting znachines, 
])unchtog xhachines, rivctiag xna^ihes, and other tools has a 
flywhed qf its own to store iSlil rt ato re energy, so as to enable the 
very different resistances oppeisod^tb those tools at different tlznes 
lo oe overcome without too great unsteadiness of motion. For 
tools performing useful work at intervals, and having only their own 
friction to overcome during the intermediate intervals, e should 
be assumed equal to toe whole work performed at each separate 
operation. 


§ 122. Brakes , — A bxake is an afmaratus for stopping and diminish- 
ing the velocity of a znachine by metion, such as the friction-strap 
already referred to in § Z03. To find the distance 5 through which a 
brake, exerting the friction F, must mb in order to stop a machine 
having the total actual ener^ £ at the moment when the brake 
begins to act, reduce, by toe principles of § 9O, the various efforts 
and other resistances of tlie machine which act at the same tone 
with the friction of the brake to the rubbing surface of toe brake, 
and let R be toeir re8ultant~~po5iftys if resistance, negative if effort 
preponderates. Then 

*-.E/(F + R). (79) 

§ 123. Energy distributed between two Bodies : Projection and 
Propulsion . — Hitherto the effort by which a machine is moved 
has been treated as a force exerted between a movable body and a 
fixed body, so that the whole energy exerted by it is emplo3rM upon 
the movable body, and none upon the fixed body. This conception 
is sensibly realised in practice when one of the two bodies beween 
which the effort acts is either so heavy as compar^ urith the other, 
or has so grrat a resistance Opposed to its motion, that it may, 
without sensible error, be treated as fixed. But there are cases m 
which the motions of both bodies are appreciable, and must be taken 
into account-«8Uch as toe projection <» projectiles, where toe velo- 
city of the recoil or backward motion of toe gun beam an appreciable 
proportion to the forward motion of the projectile; and such as the 
propulsion of vessels, where the velocity of the water thrown back- 
ward by the paddle, screw or other propeller bears a very consider- 
able proportion to the velocity of the water moved forwards and side- 
ways by the ship In cases of tois Icind the energy exerted by the 
effort is distributed between the two bodies between which the 
effort is exerted in shares proportional to the velocities of the two 
bodies during the action of the effort; and those velocities are to 
each other directly as the portions of the effort imbalanced by resis- 
tance on the respective bodies, and inversely as the weights of the 
bodies. 

To express this symbolically, let W,, be the weights of the 
bodies; r the effort exerted between them; S the distance through 
which it acts; Rj, Rg the resistances opposed to the effort overcome 
by Wi, Wq rcsprotii^ly; £„ £3 the sliares of the whole energy E 
exerted upon Wj, Wg respectively. Then 


E : E • £0 1 

. . W3(P - R,) -f W,(P - R,) *. P > - R J 

* • — * “17; wr J 


(So) 


If Ki ^ Rg, which is the case when toe resistance, as well as the 
effort, arises from the mutual actions of the two bodies, the above 


becomes, 


£ 

; W, 4- Wg 




(8i) 


that is to say, the energy is exerted on the bodies in shares inversely 
proportional to their weights; and they receive accelerations in- 
versely proportional to their weights, according to the principle of 
d3mamics, already quoted in a note to § xio, that the mutual actions 
of a system of bodies do not affect the motion of their common centre 
of gravity. 

t^or example, if the weight of a gun be z6o times that of its ball, 
litf of the energy exerted by the jiowder in ci^loding will be 
employed in propelling the ball, and ^ h producing the recoil of 
the gun, provided the gun up to toe instant of toe ball's quitting 
the muzzle meets with no resistance to its recoil except the friction 
of toe ball. 

§ 124. Centre of Percussion. — It is obviously desirable that the 
deviations or changes of motion of oscillating pieces in machinery 
should, as far as possible, be effected by forces applied at their centres 
of percussion. 

If the deviation be a translation — that is, an equal change of 
motion of all the particles of the body — toe centre of percussion is 
obviously the centre of gravity itself; and, according to the second 
law of motion, if dv be toe deviation of velocity to oe produced in 
the interval df, and W the weight of the body, then 
P n W^ dv 

P--.^ (8a) 

is the unbalanced effort required. 

If the deviation be a rotation about an axis traversing the centre 
of gravity, there is no centre of percussion; for such a deviation 
can only be produced by a couple of forces, and not bv any s^gle 
force. Let da be the deviation of angular velocity to be produm 
in the interval dt, and I the moment of the inertia of the bodv 
about an axis through its centre of gravity; then » lada a 

the variation of toe body’s actual energy. Let M be toe moment 
of the unbalanced couple required to produce the deviation; then 
by equation 57, § zo4^ the energy exerted by this coifple in the 
interval dt is M^, which, being equated to the variation of energy, 
gives 

M»I*-^.^. (83) 

R is called the radius of gyration of the body with regard to an axis 
torough its centre of graWty. 

Now (fig. Z33) let the required deviation be a rotation of the body 
BB about an axis O, not traversing the centre of gravity G, ir« 




Fig. 133. 
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being, as before, the deviatfoa of angular velocity to be pcoduoed 
in the interval A rotation with the angular velocity a about 
an axis O may be considered as compounded 
of a rotation with the same angular velocity 
about an axis drawn through G pmUel to 6 
and a translation with the velocity a.OG, 
OG being the perpendicular distance between 
the two axes. Hence the required deviation 
may be regarded as compounded of a 
deviation of translation dv « OG t da, to 
produce which there would be requked, 
according to equation (82), a force appliea 
at G perpendicular to the plane OG — 

(84) 

and a deviation da of rotation about an 
axis drawn through G parallel to O, to 
produce which there would be requir^ a 
couple of the moment M given by equation (83). According to 
the principles of statics, the resultant of the force P, implied 
at G perpendicular to the plane OG, and the couple la is a 
force equal and parallel to P, but applied at a distance GC 
from G, in the prolongation of the ^rpendicular OG, whose 
value is 

GC = M/P « Ra/OG. (85) 

Thus is determined the position of the centre of percussion C, 
correaponding to the axis of rotation O. It is obvious from this 
equation that, for an axis of rotation parallel to O traversing C, the 
centre of percussion is at the point where the perpendicular OG 
meets O. 

§ 125.* To find the moment of inertia of a body about an axis through 
its centre of gravity experimentcUly . — Suspend the body from any 
conveniently selected axis O (fig. 48) and liang near it a small plumb 
bob. Adjust the length of the plumb-line until it and the body oscil- 
late together in unison. The length of the plumb-line, measured 
from ite point of suspension to the centre of the bob, is for all prac- 
tical purposes equal to the length OC, C being therefore the centre 
of percussion corresponding to the selected axis O. From equation 
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(85) 


Rs - CG X OG = (OC - OG)OG. 


The position of G can be found experimentally: hence OG is known, 
and the ouanlity R* can be calculated, from which and tlie ascertained 
weight W of the body the moment of inertia about an axis through 
G, namely, W/g x R*, can be computed. 

§ 126.* To find the force competent to produce the instantaneous 
acceleration of any link of a mechanism , — In many practical problems 
it is necessary to know the magnitude and position of the forces 
acting to produce the accelerations of the several links of a mechan- 
ism. For a given link, this force is the resultant of all the accelerating 
forces distributed through the substance of the material of the link 
required to produce the requisite acceleration of each particle, and 
the determination of this force depends upon the principles of the 
two preceding sections. The investigation of the distribution of 
the fwces through the material and the stress consequently pro- 
duced belongs to the subject of the Strength of Materials 
Let BK (fig. 134) be any link moving in any manner in a plane, and 
^ let G be its centre of gravity. 
B Then its motion may be an- 
alysed into (i) a translation of 
its centre of gravity; and (2) a 
rotation about an axis through 
its centre of gravity peran- 
dicular to its plane of motion. 
Let a be the acceleration of 
the centre of gravity and let A 
be the angular acceleration 
about the axis through the 
centre of gravity; then the 
force re^uii^ to produce the 
translation of the centre of 
gravity is F a- Wa/g, and the 
couple required to produce the 
angular acceleration about the 
centre of gravity is M ss lA/g, 
W and I being respectively me 
weight and the moment of inertia of the link about the 
ixis throhl^ centre of gravity. The couple M may 

be prodneea by shifting the force F parallel to itself througn 
a dntance x, such that Fx « M. When the link forms' part of a 
mechanism the respective aocelerationB of two pdnts in the link 
can be determined oy means of the velocity ana acceleration dia- 
mms described in § 82, it being understood that the motion of one 
Bnlt in the medhanism is prescribed, for instance, in the steam^'engine's 
meclisnism mat thecrafHHd^ revolve uniforn^ the accelera- 

tion of the two poittts B and'X therefore be supposed ]cnown. The 
problem is now to find the aCoderation a and A. Take any imle O 
(fig, 49), and sdt out 08 eqtisl to the acceleration of B and Of equal 
tbm aedalefotioh K« Join M and tilieBie point g so ibat KO : 



, Fig. 134. 


GBmtkg : gb. Og is then the acceleration of the esfitre ef noavlty 
and the force F can therefore be immediately caleulatedv ^ 
the angular accelention A, draw ht, tt respective^ paxaUsl 
rightangles to tiie link KB. Then <8 re p re sents m angulaiwoeleia- 
tion of point B relatively to the poiht lC and hence 18/iCB k ^ 
value of A, the angular aooematibn of the Unk< Its monlent 
of inertia about G can be found experimentally by ihe medm 
explained in J 125, and then the vatue of the cbuble U can $ 
computed. The value of x is found immediatny from the 
quotient M/F. Hence the magnitude F and'* the positfon of F 
relatively to the centre of gravity of the link, necessar^^to give ffise 
to the couple M, are known, and this forais therefore me resifitant 
force required. 

§ 127,* AUemaiive construction for pnding the>ppsHikn Of W ftUh 
Hvely to the centre of greruity of the link.--^ B and K be any two 
points in the link which %r greater 
generality are taken in fig. 135, so riiat^he 
centre of gravity G is not in the linejoin- 
ing them. First find the value of R ex- 
pwimentally. Then produce the given 
directions of acceleration of B and Ic to 
meet in O* draw a circle through the three 
points B, K and O ; produce ihe Hne join- 
ing O and G to cut the circle in Y ; and 
take a point Z on the line OY so that 
YG X GZ « R“. Then Z is a point in the 
line of action of the force F. This useful 
theorem is due to G. T. Bennett, of 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. A proof n 

of it and three corollaries are given in appendix 4 of the second 
edition of Dalby's Balancing of Engines (London, 1906). It is to 
be noticed that only the directions of the accelerations ot two points 
are required to find the point Z. 

For an example of the application of the principles of the two 
preceding sections to a practical problem see valve and Valve Gear 
Mechanisms, by W. E. Dolby (London, 1906) where the inertia 
stresses brought upon the several links of a Joy valve gear, belonging 
to an express passenger engine of the Lancashire & Yorksnire 
railway, are investigated for an engine-speed of 68 m. an hour. 

§ 128.* The Connecting Rod ProUem . — A particular problem of 
practical importance is the determination of the force proJhcing 
the motion of the connecting rod of a steam-engine mecnanism of 
the usual type. The methods of the two preceding sectionB ifiay be 
used when the acceleration of twQ points in mevod are known. 
In this problem it is usually assumed that the crank pin K (fig. 136) 



Fio. 1^5. 



Fig. 136. 
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moves with uniform velocity, so that if a is its angular velocity 
and r its radius, the acceleration is aV in a direction along the crank 
arm from the crank pin to the centre of the shaft. Thus the aecelcxa- 
tion of one point K is known completely. Ihe acceleration of a 
second point, usually taken at the centre of the cxosshead pin. 
can be found by the principles of § 82, but several special geometnoai 
constructions have been devised for this purpose, notamy the con- 
struction of Klein,^ discovered also independently by Kirtcb.* But 
probably the most convenient is the construotioD due to G. T. 
^nnett,^ which is as follows : Let OK be the crank and KB the con- 
necting rod. On the connecting rod take a point L such that 
KL X KB » KO*. Then, the crank standing at any ingle with the' 
line of stroke, draw LP at right angles to the connecting rod, 
PN at right angles to the line stroke OB and KA at right 
angles to the connecting rod; then AO is the acceleration the 
point B to the scale on which KO represents the imcrieimtidn Of 
the point K. The proof of this construction is given in The 
Balancing of Engines, 

The findihg of F may be continued thus : join AK, then AK ^ 
the acceleration image of the rod, OKA being w acccHeratfon m- 
gram. Through G, me centre of gravity of the rod^ draw Gg^^foralfol 
to the line of Stroke, thus dividing the imwq at f in the proportion 
that the connecting rod is divided by G. repremts ^ 

acceleration of theoentre of gravity and, the weig^ m t^oonnect^ 
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rod 
Ki 

mttiDd oli|^«5: join G with O tod IhixHuh Q dtftw itiisio panOtel 
to BO tOtOit G 0 .in 2 . a polnt ia tholine oi aothm of the vesidt- 

«at iQtmW; hence tfaeough Z Ime pereUel to O^, The force 

^ a/^in this linp, end the problem ia oofxxpletely solved* ^ The 
suboi^ oonstniotion lor.Z is a coioHadry ci the general theorem giveo 
x^7i * 

§ 129^ )IiN^Mf**~liiipaot or coUssion ien preMure of short deration 


exerted between two 

The efisfo of impact are sometimes an alteratioii of the dtstnbe< 
tion of actual ener^ between the two bodies, and always a loss of 
a pottien of that energy, depending on the imperfection of the 
elasticity of the bodies, m psameiietttly alterine their dgures* and 
producing heat The detesminglfbn of the distribution* of the 
Actual eattfy after colUahpijluid of the loss of energy is effected 
c by means of the following principles ; — 

^ I. The motion of the coiiunon centre of gravity of the two bodies 
m unchasiged by the collision. 

II. Tlfo loss^pf energy consists of a certain proportion of that 
part of the actual energy of the bodies which is due to thdr motion 
relatively to their common centre of gravity. 

Unless there is some special reason for using impact in machinesV 
it ought to be avoided, on account not only of the waste of energy 
which it causes, but from the damage which it occasions to the frame 
and mechanism. (W. J. M. R. ; W. £. D.) 

MBCdBlAlllGVILLB, a village of Saratoga county, New York, 
U.S.A., on the west bank of the Hudson River, about ad m. N. 
of Albany; on the Delaware & Hudson and Boston & Maine 
railways. Pop. (1900), 4695, of whom 702 were foreign-bom; 
(1905, state census)^ 5877. It lies partly within Stillwater 
and partly within Half-Moon townships, in the bottom-lands 
at the mouth o(. the Anthony Kill, about m. S. of the 
mouth of the Hoosick River. On the north and south ore hills 
reaching a maximum height of aoo ft. There is ample water 
power, and there are manufactures of peeper, sash ai^ blinds, 
fibed^ dec. From a dam here power is drived for the General 
Eiec^c Company at Schenectady. The first settlement in 
tbis ^cinity yastmade in what is now Hdf-Moon township 
about idSo. Mechanicville (gxiginally called Burrow) was 
chartered by the county court in 1859, and incorportited as 
a village in 1870. It was the birthplace of Colonel Ephraim 
Elmer Ellsworth (183^-1861), the first Federal officer to lose 
.his life in the Civil 

MBCHOTHARUm* a ccNOgregation of Armenian monks in 
communion vath the Churdi of Rome. The founder, Mechithar, 
wal born at Sebaste in Armenia, 1676. He entered a monastery , 
but undo* the influence of Western missionaries he became 
possessed with ^the idek of propagating Western ideas and 
culture in Arm&ia^ and of converting the Armenian Church 
firom its monophysitism And uniting ik to the Latin Church. 
MechitW set out for Rome in 1695 to make his ecclesiastical 
studies there, but he was pompelled by illness to abandon the 
joun% and return to Armenia. In 1696 he was ordained 
priest and lor four years worked among his people. In 1700 
j he went to Constaatino{de and began to gather disciples around 
^ him. Medttthar formally jomed the Latin Church, and in 
tyoi, with sixteen eompmons, he formed a definitely rdigious 
ipifti^te of whi<ffi be became the superior. Their Uniat pro- 
^pagknda enoountered the opposbioa of the Armeniatos and they 
to move to the Morea, at that time Venetian 
there built a tponastery, 1706, On the outbreak 
of the Turks and Vch^tians they migrated 

to yehioei Ibd % island of St Igaaaro was besiioiyed on theipi 
1717* WthiiriiMie:beenthehe^^ dltheebngiiegation, 


and her^ l|eebithar 'died in 1749^ leaving hb institute^fiimly 
estabMkb^ follogppd kt first was that kttribn^ to 

Ihurn the Beuedkllnpm^ were introduced, aadrthe Mechithar- 
kts 'ire nthxfimd m oidets aJIUMd to 

Befikdteriiies; faithid to th# 

ime. Their fouildd: ,( 4 ^{tlMQr have 

; otkt editmiwei hi^^ woiha, adms Aeme^j 

Ihe^^triHUitated mto ArifiihlSb^^ 

feEMCwe apbweriful 


educational influence^ (3) thay oaiiy on echoelfi both in Europe 
apd Asia) in which UmatAnx^nhmt^ receive a good secondary 
education;. (4) they v^ork as Uniat inWoners in Armenia. The 
congregktioil b divided into two branches, the head houses 
being at St Laaaaro and Vienna. Tluiy have fifteen establish- 
ments m various places in Asia Minor and Europe. There 
are some 150 mankB, all Armenians; they use the Armenian 
language^and rite in tl^ liturgy. 

See Vtm dd di Dia Machitar fVenice, X901); £. Bore, 
Saint-LoMmi I1835); Max ^ehnbudier, Ordm u KongffiaHanan 
’1907)/!; § 3i7i and the artimM in Wetxer u. Welte, Kifch^l$$BicoH 

;ed.2),andHers 

'a Mechitharist, J 
zione Mechitarista." 

MBOCnnKniGi a terntofy in northern Germany, on the 
Baltic Seay^xtqg^ing ^m 4^10 54^ sa' N. and from lo"* 25' 

‘uchaci 


d. 2). and Heriog, Reatencyklopddie (ed. 3) ; also articles by Sargieeau* 
Mechitharist, in RMsta sttfrtea bansda^na (1906), ** Xa Congmga- 
one Mechitarista.'' (£. cIB.) 


to^ 13“ Sf E., Wsqbklly* dmded into the two grand ducldcs 
of UecSkxdm and Keoklenburg-Strditz. 

MsxmsNBuio-ScBWiutm is bounded K. by the Baltic Sea, 
W. by the principality of' Rateeburg and Schleswig-^Holstein, 
S, by Brandenburg and Hanover, and £. by Pomerania and 
Meckknburg-Strelitz. It embraces the duchies of Schwerin 
and Giistrow, the district of Rostock, the principality of 
Schwerin, and the bar<my of Wispaar, besides several small en- 
claves (Ahrensberg, Rosson, Tre'tzeb^, 8 ec.) in the adjacent 
territories. Its area is 5080 sq. m. Pop. (1905), 623,045. 

MT.C]axifBuuo-STani.m consists of two detached p^, 
the duchy of Strelitz on the E. of , Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
and the principahty of Ratzeburg on the W. The first is 
bounded by Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Pomerania and Branden- 
burg, the second by Mecldenbuig-Schwerin, Lauenburg, and the 
temtory of the free town of LiiDeck. Th^ jomt area is 1x30 
sq. m. Pop. (1905), 103,451. 

Mecklenburg lies wholly within the great North-European plain, 
and its flat surface is interrupted only by one range of bw hills, 
intersecting the country from south-east to north-west, and forming 
the watershed between the Baltic Sea and the Elbe. Its highest 
point, the Helpter Bern, ts jHy It above sea-level. The coast-line 
runs for 65 m. ali^ we ^tic (without inchiding indentations), 
for the nuMt part in fiat sandy stiotchsa covered with dunes. The 
chief inlets are Wismar Bay, the Salzhafi, and the roads of Wame- 
mfinde. The rivers are niunerous fiiough sma^; most of them are 
sffittents of tli^ J^be, which traverses a small portion of Mecklenburg. 
Several are Ua'^able, and the iacilitiee far inland water traffic are 
increased by canals. Lakes are nuinerous; about fourhundi^, 
covering an area of 500 B9. m*, are reckoned in the two duchies. 
The largest Is Lake Miiritr, 53 sq. m. in foctent The climate 
resemble that of Great Britain, but the winters are generally more 
severe; the mean annual temperature is 48'’ F., and the annual 
xainfall is about 28 in. Althou^ there ate Iqng stretches of xnarslu^ 
mooxland abng the coast, the soil is on the whole productive. 
About 57 % of the total area of Mecklenburg-Schwerin consists of 
cultivated land, 18 % of forest, and 13 % of heath and pasture. In 
Meckbnburg-Strelitz the corre^nding figures are 47, 21 and 10 %. 
Agriculture is by far the most important industry in both duchies. 
The chief crops are rye, oats, wheat, potatoes and hay. Smaller 
areas are devoted to maiise, buckwheat, pease, rape, henq>, flax, 
hq>s and tobacco. The extensive pastures sup^rt large herds of 
shm and cattb, including a noteworthy breed of merino sheep. 
The muses of Mecklenburg are of a fine sturdy quality and highly 
esteemed* Red d^i wild swine and various other game are found 
in Ihe .forests. The industrial estabiiMunents include a few iron- 
faundrios, wool-spianiag sdUs, carriage and xnachine factories, dye- 
works, tanneries, briok«fiel 4 s, soap-works, breweries, distilleries, 
numerous Umekims and far-boiling works, tobacco and pgar factories, 
and nummous mills of various kinds. Mining is insignificant, though 
a: fair variety of miliemle is. represented in the dimet Amber is 
ioond OB and near the B 4 t 2 o coast. Rostock, Wameniiande mod 
Wisxnar are the jprioripsl eommercial centres. The chief exports 
are grain aito other Agricultural produce*: ilfae stof^ ly^nts^.nrood 
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Manirtn^^fn? jrrfT ^^WlWir M <ca!pitei 

t9ti|jji tOMOA ol Slfil ^ i ff odfidn. ^itnmeAalllM ^ 

p<«ifliiS^l2lrtSnSS^^ 

coKMUits. The tomapeople and nobility &j?e almost tirholiy 
Saxon strain. The sbwness of the increase in tKwnlatiod Is chiefly 
accounted lor by enai^wt^ - 

i 5 Wjfw.--Tte ’T^tow |>eople*,%jK)^|^ the tM <?f Htdtuyi 
occiq^<ia the legion ww Imown ns HesJOenhaig, 
in the 4 th oentuiy by some Slavonic tribes^ mp ui «beie bdag 
the Obotrites^ irh^ due! fortress was Miehil(»iSw^i the modem 
M^ck)ettbui:g, near j^isniat; hence the pame of the ^untry^ 
though pamy subdued by Chartemagne tpwerdf the dose 
of the ^ century^ they soon negaiped their<«>^epe]idence, 
and until the xoth century no serious effort was made by their 
Christian neighbours to subject theih< Then the (^man 
kiagj Henry the fowler^ reduced the §lavs of Mecklenburg to 
obraeaice an^ introduce Christiani^ among them. Dining 
the period of weakness through which the German kin^om 
passed under the later Ottos, however, they wrenched themsefves 
free from this bondage; the xxth and the early part of the lath 
century saw the ebb and flow of the tide of conqu^t,4and then 
came the effective subjugation of Mecklenburg by Henry the 
Lion, duke of Saxony. The Obotrite prince Niklot was killed 
in battle in ii6o whilst resisting the Saxons, blit his soff 
Pribislaus (d. 1178) submitted to Henry the Lion, married his 
daughter to the son of the duke, embraced Christianity, and was 
permitted to retain his office. His descendants and successors, 
the present grand dukes of Mecklenburg, are the only ruling 
princes of Slavonic origin in Germany. Henry the Lion intro- 
duced German settlers and restored' the bishoprics of Ratzeburg 
and Schwerin; in 1170 the emperor Frederick 1 . made Pribislaus 
a prince of the empire. From 1214 to 1227 Mecklenburg was 
under the supremacy of Denmark; then, in 1229, after it had 
been regained by the Germans, there took place the first of the 
many divisions of territopr which with subsec^uent reunions con- 
stitute much of its complicated history. At this time the country 
was divided between fpur princes, £;randsons of duke Henry 
Borwiu, who had died two years previously. But in less than 
a century the families of two of these princes became extinct, 
and after dividing into three branches a third family suffered 
the same fate in 1436. There then remained only the line 
ruling in Mecklenburg proper, and the princes of this family, in 
addition to inheriting the lands of their dead kinsmen, made 
many additions to their territory, including the counties of 
Schwerin and of Strclitz. In 1352 the two princes of this 
family made a division of their lands, Stargud being separated 
from the rest of the country to form a principality for John 
(d. X393), but on the extinction of his line in 1471 the whole 
of Meckl^burg was again united under a single ruler. One 
member of tms family, Albert (c, 1338-1412), was king of 
Sweden from 1364 to 1389. In 1348 the emperof Charles IV. 
had raised Mecklenburg to the rank of a duchy, and in 14x8 the 
university of Rostock was founded. 

The troubles which arose from the rivalry and jealousy of 
two or more joint rulers incited the prelates, the nobles and the 
burghers to form a union among ^emselves, and the results 
of &s are stiU visible in the existence of the Landesmitm lor 
the wiiole country which was established in X523. About the same 
time the tead&g of Luther and the reformers was welcomed 
in Meckteflburg, althoua^ Duke Albert (d. 1547) soon ^erted 
to we Gat^c faith; m 1549 Lutheranism was recognized as 
the state n^on; a jittle Uter the churches and sch^ were 
lefo^med and most <rf the m<«a8terie8 were suppressed. A 
divkon 6{ the land which took place in T555 was of short 
but a more important one was dSected in 1611, 
ahhe^ Duke Jah|i AQ^ I, (d. 1576) had introduced the 
tttimog^iturelm^ 1^ forbidden all further mvi- 
Am of By this iArtition John Albdrf s gnmdson 

AdolpShh* 1 * (d- weived Schwerin, anj 

John Albert (<L 1636) Guitrb#, 
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ti)e 4 uk 6 s, wwAvuted «ilh.^<dxKlmaitbJNi 
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Gu^vw. SiindeBijwiL ia; 

with the niid sigDMrw;ipwM'if 

hnd eootiauMtb betava^ hjr hon Mm<w , 

of the war. la .1648 bjMthe ’Eraaty of 
aad i(»ae other |>art»' -of •M y ddea w a g ■. w«».^ 
the to^ I 3 ie 

the secularized bishoprics of S^weriatand of 
sufferings of the peasants .in MeddiBnbuigii.dt^^ tiia W 
Years’ War were pot mcoeeded by tlioee m their ohiNiKiniiM^ 
other part of Germany ; most of tlm were vedii^ 
xd serfdom and in some cam whde viili^ ^aiiie^ Ottilia 
Louis who ruled Mocklenbimg-Schwerm frm x^ untff m 
death in 1692 was, like his fatto Adolphus Frederick, frequenriy 
at vananpe with the estates of the Iwd and with memDeTs m 
his famuy. He was a Roman Catholic and a supporter of 
Louis XIV., and his country suffered severely durmg the warn 
waged by France and her allies in Germany. ;? 

In June 1692 when Christian Louis died in eniie and without 
sons, a dispute arose about the succession to his duchy between 
his brother Adolphus Frederick and his nephew Frederidc 

burg took part this struggle, which was intensified 
three years later, on the death 0! Duke Gustavus Adoli^jm# 
the family ruling over Mecklenburg-Gustrow^beewne extinct. 
At length the partition Treaty of Hamburg was signed on the 
8th of March X701, and a new division of the country was made. 
Mecklenburg was divided between the two c]amiantS|^ the 
shares given to each being represented by the existing duem^ Of , 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the part which fell to Frederick Willim, ^ 
and Mecklenburg-Stre^tz, the share of Ado^hus Frederick. 
At the same time the principle of primogputure was again 
assert^, and the right of summonjng the ^int Landt^ was 
reserved to the ruler of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin began its existence byai series of Oon- 
stitutional struggles between the duke and the nobles. The. 
heavy debt incurred by Duke Charles Leopold (d. 1747), who 
hod joined Russia in a a^ar against Sweden, brought rnattm 
to a crisis; the emperor Charles VI. interfered and m 173%^; , 
imperial court of justice declared the duke incapable of govo^ig 
and his brother Christian Louis was apj^inted admmistmto' . 
of the duchy. Under this prince, who became ruler is fm 
in 1747, there was signed in April 1755 the convention of Rostock 
by which a new constitution was bramed for the duchy. By . 
this instrument all power was in the hands of Ihe ddm, the 
nobles and the^uppl^ dasa^ genially, the lower classes oring 
entirely unrepresented. Dur^ the ^ven Years’ War Duke 
Fredei^ (d. 1785) took up a jmtU# attitude towards Irederu^ . 
the Opiat, ana in co^iMpaw l^^kleflbu^ was Occupiaiil % 
Prussm ^oopfei,^ but otha w^s his ruk was beneficial :to 

the cmm^. In the early years of the IFtach levohxjioiia^ ' 
wars Duke Frederick Frauds L {t756-x8t7) remained 
and n| 1893 he regained Wismar from Swedeii, but 
his lan 4 Was overrun by the French and ip xB^ he ^ 

Confederation bf the Rhm* He was the ffnli 4 he '^ 

ccm^eiatiqhiiaab^^ N^leon, to fixhiae ^ hi^; 
salt a ccmtiniatiKj m : in iSt^tSxa he fm^^ ^ 

In xSislmjotn^rmGavmflr^cGlii^^ 
the titie 0! grand duke* In keildmn 1 
dominimuu 
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' i«llhdt4m‘<uid'ftir^^ Wifitedve 

’-nftrir^'^^- i n tto jitt oBd ia 9|l5» And .i8m. ' 
^^liedttbbuiv-SttriitA idoptAd ,ti» ecuatMItim «f the BUter 
of'^ ptw rtty I7S!< ** ^ 

ff KkteiA tt of a IJtondi oocvipation.’t|i»i^ the 
-JTdit'liiig of ia iSoS'itt- duhe, Qiaile»"<d, ididj, 

sioiiMd «hb confederotkm of th» Rhine, btat in i8m he withd^ 
Bavins been « uenber ofnhe allisnce agunst 
^^i^uMkou he joi^ <be Ocmunic confedecStion ia 1815 and 
.-amUied ^ tide of gmnd duke* . . . ^ 

■fa 1866 both the grand (hdpes of • Meddenburg joined llie 
Koifa Cmnan confod«d8afk^ die ZcBMrein, ^ begw 
ao pais more and morofaider the influence of Prussia, who m 
Wwat with Austria htt^hesn aided by the soldiers of Heckle^ 
borg-Schwerin. In thfc;; Franco-German War also Prussia 
reeSved valuable assistance from Mecklenburg, Duke Frederick 
fttinim II. fs88j-i883), ah aident advocate of German unity, 
Mdliig ft high command in her armies. In 1871 the two grand 
duchies became stttes of the German Empire. There was now 
a rmewal of the agitation for a more democratic constitution, 
and the German Reichstag gave some countenance to this 
movement. In 1897 Fredenck Francis IV. (b. »88a) succeeded 
his father Frederick Francis III. (1851-1897) as grand duke of 


Bcddfabatg-Schwerm,iuia^ ^ „ . .. . . 

aeon of the grand duke 

his W Anguste Carolina, dsatglitlr of Addpiiis 1 . 

duke of Cambridge, became srabd duke of Hedcnrimirg^ 
Strelitz. The graifd dukes ,8tul .itjde' diemsetves pjMcw of 
'the IWends,^ , , 

See F. A- Rudloff, PMgmtiisehts Ha»^h 
GuckukkhdtimuiA, ir^iSsa); C C. F. vouLOtsow, 

B^^r^er, W. P. .0»« and ««»*•! ^ 

sSSL «89o)r5oW«i. Wr vdn 

ewum^t, 1004); ©#r Adsl ^ iand$s- 

1^5 y#wf »4 ./ftr m§chUnbwt**f^ Gfsckkm 

J^drichFrani IJL (Schwedn, jiM); B 9 Md,Fn^mh WttMm, 
Grosshtriog von MochUnburg-SMtU uyf Angi^ 

StreUt*. 1893); and H. Sachwo, MoiMMtbwftsche Urhunden and 
Dnkn (Rostock, 1900). 
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